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Congressional Record. 


PROCEEDINGS AND DEBAT#S 
FIRST 


SENATE. 


Monpay. October 6, 1919. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman D. D.. offered the 
ollowing woes 
\lnighty God, we come to Thee day by day lifting up our 
hearts for Thy guidance and blessing. We pray that as we 


rome this morning we may have the touch of the divine spirit 

upon our hearts. We unite our hearts in asking Thy 

upon the President of the United States. We seek Thy ¢ 
blessing upon those who minister to him that he may speed- 


OF THE " SIXTY- TY-SIXTH CONGRESS 
SESSION. 


blessing | 
uidance | 


ilv be restored to health and strength. We pray Thee to keep 
n Thy ae care the life and health and strength of all | 
those whom Thou hast called into places of authority and power 
this testing time of our national life. May they all, pre- 
served os Thy grace and power and led by Thy spirit, so co- 
rate in the great movement of the world to-day as that Thy 
me may be glorified and the people of this country blessed. 
lor Christ’s sake. Amen, 


rhe Seeretary proceeded to read the Journal of the proceed- 
rs of Friday last, when, on request of Mr. Curtis and by 
nunimous consent, the further reading was dispensed with and 
the Journal was approved. 


S. 


L1i%) 
@ communica- 


DOU, 


Senate 


ESTIMATES OF APPROPRIATIONS (| 
» VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 


NO, 





ping of their cattle by the Bureau of Animal Industry, Depa 
ment of Agriculture: 

H. R. 5348. An act for the relief of Mrs. Thomas McGovern ; 

H. R. 5665. An act for the relief of Carlow Avellina; and 

H. R. 6415. An act granting the sum of $549.12 to Clara Kane, 
dependent parent, by reason of the death of William A. Yenser, 
late civil employee, killed as result of an necident at the 
Philadelphia Navy Yard. 

ENROLLED ‘BILL SIGNED. 
The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 


had signed the enrolled bill 
Congress approved March 12, 


(H. R. 7417) to amend 
1914, authorizing the President of 
the United States to locate, construct, and operate railroads in 
the Territory Alaska, and for other purposes, and it w: 
thereupon signed by the Vice President. 


an act ol 


PEACE TREATY AND LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I ask, if there is no obj 
tion, that the Secretary may read a telegram received by t 
this morning. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? The Chair 

| hears none. The Secretary will read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Les ANGELES, CaLir., October 5, 1919. 
Hon. GiLBert Hircucock, 
Cnited States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 


un from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a letter 


trom the United States Employees’ Compensation Commission, 
submitting supplemental estimates of appropriations in the sum 
of $1,283,000 required by the commission for the compensation 
‘und and contingent expenses of the commission for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1920, which, with the accompanying paper, 
wis referred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered 
« printed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


\ message from the House of Representatives, by D. IX. Hemp- 
stead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had passed 


bill (S. 258 


. 253) for the payment of claims for loss of private 
prope rty 


on account of the loss of firearms and 
taken by the United States troops during the labor strikes in 
of Colorado in 1914. 
message also annoywnced that the House disagrees to the 
the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the 
Rk. 8624) to amend an act to provide further for the 
al security and defense by encouraging the production, 
ing the supply, and eontrolling the distribution of food 
and fuel, approved August 10, 
creement to the amendments of the Senate, requests a 
I onference With the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the 


he S 


The 


report of 


ate 


Ifouses thereon, and had appointed Mr. HauGen, Mr. Mc- 
LAVGHLIN of Michigan, and Mr. Rupey managers at the further 
ference on the part of the House. 
ihe message further announced that the House had passed 
owing bills, in which it requested the concurrence of 
Senate: 
H.R. 396. An aet to authorize the payment of certain 
for damages sustained by prairie fire on the Rosebud 
Tn Reservation in South Dakota; 
Hi. . 400. An act authorizing the Sioux Tribe of Indians to 
| claims to the Court of Chiims; 
KN. 685. An act for the relief of Frank S. Ingalls; 
a R74. An aet for the relief of W. T. Dingler; 
oe 1761. An act for the relief of the Farmers Nition:l 
! t Wilkinson, Ind. : 
, ISI2. An act making an appropriation to compensate 
M. Moore for damages sustained while in the service of 
. rnment of the United States; 
Mt. Rt. 18538. An aet to reimburse E. 'T. Thing and 8. Thing 


es and damages sustained by ihe m by the neglig om dip- 


EVIII 104 


' direetly 


ammunition | 


1917, insists on its dis- | 
fur- | 
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The following telegram is sent you by the Los Angeles branc! 
of the League to Enforce Peace as a brief summary of important 
auctions that have been taken by individuals and organizations 
in southern California on the subject of the league of nations 


and its ratification by the Senate of the United States during 
and following the visit and address here of Senator Hiri 
JOHNSON, and is intended as a recital of the principal facts 


showing that the sentiment of the people of the State of Cali- 
fornia is overwhelmingly in favor of the league of nations and 
opposed to the attitude taken on the subject by Senator 
JOHNSON. 


The morning after Senator JouNson’s speech in Los Angeles 
the following letter, as an answer thereto, was addressed to him 
by more than 150 men and women widely representative of all 
southern California : 

‘Your recent statements that California stands with you in 
your opposition to the covenant of the league of nations is in- 
correct. Hundreds of polls taken by newspapers, clubs, and so- 
cieties indicate that at least 75 per cent of the votes are for 
immediate ratification without amendment, which will be the 


first great step toward allaying the unrest of the world. Present 
chaotie world conditions will not, in our judgment, improve 
until the Allies reach a common understanding in matters of 
such grave import. We believe a representative ought to reflect 
the sentiments of the majority.” 

The above telegram was signed by 21 judges and members of 
the bar; 43 business men; 9 ministers; 5 educators and college 
presidents; 10 Federal, State, and county officials; 3 labor lead 
5 bankers; 4 professional men; and 61 club-women leaders. 

The board of directors of the Los Angeles Chamber of 
merce, a membership of over 3,600, unanimously 
passed the following resolution : 


ers; 
(‘om 


represening 


“Resolved, That it is to the best interests of the country 
that the United States Senate speedily ratify the treaty am 
league of nations as it now stands, without amendment. 

The following signed statement was published by promin¢ 
judges and attorneys: 

‘We have given careful study to the covenant of the leagu 

| of nations and have given due attention to the arguments whic! 
have been advanced in support and in opposition to the coy 
enant: further, we see clearly that unless the Senate ratifies 
the peace treaty, with the league of nations, that our countr 
must stand alone against the world and we must enter upen 
stupendous program for naval and military armament, which 


DoD 
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means a crushing burden of taxation upon every man and 

woman in America, and that our thought and energy must go 

for munition manufacturing rather than for reconstruction and 

development of our resources for peaceful pursuits. We urge 

every thinking man and woman to consider this matter wholly 

apart from partisan bias, racial hatred, and national jealousy, 

and to lend bis or her influence to secure the ratification of the 
peace treaty with the league of nations. 

“(Signed) N. BP. Conrey, presiding justice, depart- 

ment 1, second district court of appeals; W. J. 

Llunsaker, ex-president of the bar association ; 

Benjamin I’. Bledsoe, judge, United States dis- 

trict court; James A. Anderson, ex-president of 

the bar association; Oscar A. Trippet, judge, 

United States district court; W. H. Thomas, 

judge, department 2, seeond district court of 

appeals; Frank G. Finlayson, presiding justice, 

department 2, second district court of appeals; 

Leslie R. Hewitt, judge, superior court; Henry 

W. O'Melveny, ex-president of the bar associa- 


tion; John Perry Wood, judge, superior court; 
John D. Fredericks, former district attorney ; 
W. A. Sloane, justice, department 2, second dis- 


trict court of appeals; Silas Evans, president 
Occidental College; Roy Malcolm, professor of 
political science, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia; Louis W. Meyers, judge, superior court; 
Dana R. Weller, judge, superior court; Fred H. 
Taft, judge, superior court; Russ Avery, judge, 


superior court; Dr. Ernst Carroll Moorehead, 
Southern Branch, University of California; 
George KF. Bovurd, president University of 


Southern California.” 
The Central Labor Council of 


ndopted the following resolution: 


Los Angeles unanimously 


Whereas the American Federation of Labor at its last con- 
vention at Atlantic City declared the labor movement in 
favor of the covenant of the league of nations by prac- 


tically 2 unanimous vote—29,000 to 400; and 

* Whereas Senator Hiram W. Jounson, while governor of this 
State, proved himself to be a friend of organized labor on 
muny occasions, and is still highly regarded in consequence ; 
and 

* Whereas JOHNSON is 

the covenant, 


of 


Senator 
opponents of 
organized wage 


be it 


active 
by the 
Therefore 


now one of the most 
so earnestly desired 
earners the United States: 
Resolved by the Central 
paront body of 40,000 trade 
the position taken by 
cease his opposition to the covenant of the league of nations. 

At a meeting of Southern California Club Women, 300 club 
presidents being in attendance and 16,000 club members being 
represented, the following resolution was unanimously adopted: 

“Resolved, That the Presidents’ Council of the Los Angeles 
District Federation of Women’s Clubs, assembled September 
“7, 1919, approved the ratification of the peace treaty and the 
covenant of the league of nations, and that telegrams be sent 


Labor Uouncil of Los Angeles, the 
unionists of this city, That we de- 
plo: o 


” 


to Senators JomNnson and PHELAN, notifying them of such 
action and requesting their support of the same in the United 
States Senate.” 


On the morning of Senator JOHNSON’s arrival in Los Angeles 
Mayor Meredith P. Snyder was requested by the Johnson com- 
mittee to make an address of weleome to the Senator. His 
response was 2 500-word signed statement in support of the 


league of nations, of which the following is the opening para- 
graph : 
“Whether a man be vw high representative of the people of 


California at Washington or a lowly citizen here at home, he 
is doing something for which he should be condemned if he 
attempts to prevent the ratification of the covenant of the 
league of nations, without offering a substitute for it which 
ill be an improvement.” 

Ii addition the mayors of a number of southern California 


cities, including places of importance, such as Santa 
San Bernardino, Pomona, Santa Ana, Passadena, and Ventura, 
sent signed statements to this organization enthusiastically in- 
dorsing the league of nations and requesting its immediate 
ratification 

The lay ininisierial conferences of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church of California, representing a total joint member- 
ship of approximately 85,000, in two meetings adopted strong 
resolutions indorsing the league of nations. One of these con- 


ferences, representine 50,000 church members, passed at Sant 
wt 


' 
aha 
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Senator JOHNSON, and ask him to} 


YOTOBER 6. 


- — 


Barbara, Calif., on October 3 the following resolution in the 
form of a telegram addressed to Senutor JOHNSON : 

“The Laymen’s Association of the Southern California Coyp- 
ference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, in annual session 
at Santa Barbara, most heartily indorse the league of nations 
covenant and urge its speedy ratification. We respectfully eall 
upon you to withdraw your opposition.” 

President Blaisdell and 52 members of the Pomona College 
faculty presented a petition personally to Senator Jounson. 
urging that he support the peace treaty and league of nations 
as presented to the Senate by the President of the United 
States. 

The following telegram was sent to Senator JOHNSON, signed 
by 32 officials and business men of Riverside County, all Re 
publicans: 

“We, the undersigned Republicans of Riverside City and 
County, do not approve of the stand taken by you on the league 
of nations. We are strongly for the league of nations.” 

This telegram wus signed by the sheriff, city attorney, judge, 
chief of police, and 18 business men and church women. 

The Church Federation of Los Angeles, representing a con- 
stituency of approximately 75,000 church members, adopted the 
following resdlution: 

“We believe the treaty of peace und the covenant for the 
league of nations should be ratified without reservation 
amendment at the earliest possible date.” 

Twenty-two of the members of Senator JOHNSON’s Los An- 
geles reception committee, both men and women, all but two 
Republicans, publicly withdrew their names from the committee 
on the ground that they were not in agreement with the Senator 
on the subject of the league of nations. Included among these 
were the speaker of the California Legislature, a State senator 
and assemblyman, superior court judge, two county supervisors, 
and others prominent in the commercial and club life of this 
city. Among the letters of withdrawal from the committee thi 
following, by Capt. Walter Brinkop, Three hundred and sixty- 
fourth Infantry, United States Army, in France, and now presi- 
dent of the American Legion. Here is an example: 

“TIT not only repudiate the use of my name, but T bitterly 
resent it. There is no pro-Germanism in my blood and therefore 
I am not with JouNnson’s fight against the league, but am un- 
equivocally for it. Americanism is the big question of the hour, 
and the league of nations is the big hope of all of us who are 
true, loyal Americans.” 

One other member of the Johnson reception committee, who 
was JOUNSON’s former Campaign manager in the important city 
of Pomona, in withdrawing his name from the committee, wrote 
as follows: 

“My name was used without my autherity. I consider the 
policy of the Johnson committee in naming a large list of 
vice presidents, without securing their consent as unfair and 
unjust, because it implies an indorsement of Senator JoiNson’s 
position. T am heartily in favor of the league of nations, and 
after reading Senator JOHNSON’s speeches I can say that I so 
heartily disapprove of his methods and his attacks upon 
England and France that I do not want to support him in any 
manner whatsoever.” 

A petition circulated for only a few hours among the re- 
turned soldiers expressing unqualified approval of the league 
of nations covenant and calling upon the Senate to ratify 
without amendment was signed by a total of 212 ex-soldiers, 
many of whom had just returned from service in France, and 
including Col. Charles F, Hutchinson, of the One hundred and 
sixtieth (Los Angeles) Infantry, United States Army ; and Capt. 
Walter Brinkop, of the Three hundred and sixty-fourth Infan- 
try, United States Army, machine-gun commander, and presi 
dent of the American Legion in Los Angeles. ; 

Many editorial expressions from Republican newspapers I 
yarious of the State favoring “immediate ratilica- 
tion” of the league covenant, challenging Senator JormNson’s 
claim that support of the treaty is “ un-American,” and voicing 
the opinion that “the people unmistakably want the peace 
treaty and the league of nations covenant ratified withoul! 
hampering amendments” haye also been transmitted to out 


or 


sections 


| headquarters. 


Monica, | 








One of the strongest of such expressions, antagonistic to tle 
cause of Senator Jounson, came from Chester H. Rowell, pre 
prietor of the Fresno Republican, an intimate friend and for 
mer political supporter of Senator Jomnson. The two Repub- 
lican daily newspapers of this city, the Los Angeles Times and 
Los Angeles Express, are unqualified supporters of the league 
of nations, demanding its immediate ratification and repudial- 
ing Senator JonNson’s attitude. 

At a public meeting to-day, Sunday afternoon, every sci! 


we filled and about 2,000 turned away. JoHrsess 
) > 


$y) 
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speech was answered by John D. Fredericks, former Republican | 


jistrict attorney and leading attorney of Los Angeles; A. J. 
Wallace, former Republican lieutenant governor with JOHNSON ; 
ind J. Stitt Wilson, distinguished orator and former mayor 
of Berkeley, Calif., who for more than three hours compared 
sjatements of Senator JoHNson in his Los Angeles address with 
the language of the treaty and covenant. At the eonclusion of 
the meeting a rising vote was taken on the question of the 
loaeue of nations, with result that entire audience of nearly 
1000 stood up as favoring the league of nations, with only 20 
remaining seated, 


LEAGUE TO ENFORCE PEACE, COUNTY ORGANIZATION, 
Wma. BowEN, President. 
Roy MAtcom, Secretary. 

‘ir. BORAH. Mr. President, the telegram which has just 
wen read into the Recorp from the League to Enforce Peace 
lavs upon the proposition that some of the former 
politieal friends of Senator JouNson, of California, disagree 
with him as to the league of nations, I suppose drawing the 
inference that he would thereby suffer politically. It may be 
possible, Mr. President, that Senator JormNnson will be able to 
recoup his losses of Republicans in California by gains from 
Democrats in Massachusetts. I desire to read a portion of 
he plattorm which was adopted by the Massachusetts Demo- 
rats, in convention assembled on last Saturday. They favor 
ihe ratification of the treaty, “ provided the covenant is so 


By 


stress 


ir 


imended "—not that reservations shall be made in it but that 
shall be so amended—*‘ as to give to no other nation more 
voles than the United States; to protect the sovereignty of 


\merican people; to protect the right of self-determination, 
nd to refrain from adding to the burden of peoples wanting to 
and independent.” 
Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President--—— 
Mr. NELSON. Will the Senator from Florida permit me to 
he Senator frem Idaho a question? 


LT 


BORAH. I yield to the Senator from Minnesota, 

\ir. NELSON, If the Senator from Idaho will allow me, I 
esire to interrupt him. Why does the Senator not also ask 
) have inserted in the Recoxp the Republican platform which 
was adepted in Massachusetts in juxtaposition to the Demo- 


ratic platform? It might possibly throw some further light on 


he subjeet. 

Mr. BORAH. No; I do not think it would throw any light 
ipon the particular subject; but if the Senator from Minnesota 
ean see any light in it, I shall be very glad to have it inserted. 
So, Mr. President, I ask also to insert the Republican platform, 
iIthough I have not it upon my desk at this moment. I desire 
0 have inserted in the Recorp both platforms as soon as full 
can be secured, 

While Tam on my feet I desire to say that, notwithstanding 
the assurances that this question would not enter the domain 
of politics, there seems to be some danger of its getting into 
the political arena, for every political organization and every 
political meeting which has gathered together since this matter 
the people has declared upon this question, one 


opie 


“Ame hetor 


Way or the other. I now yield to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. (RAMMELL, I was going to make an observation along 
(he lines of the statement made by the Senator from Minnesota 
that I thought the Republicans would probably offset the 


| 

Democrats in Massachusetts. 
Mr. BORAH. In what respect does the Senator think so? | 
Mr. TRAMMELL, In regard to their indorsement of the | 
eague of nations with no modifications or amendments which 
vould result in reopening negotiations. That seems to have 
“ . nee of the Republicans in Massachusetts. | 
Mr BORAH, | 


I am perfectly willing to have the Republican 
inserted in the Recorp; and, so far as my construc- 
is concerned, I understand it to be an indorsement of 

unmistakable and efficient to accomplish certain 
hich they define. While that is not my program, it is 

i being the program, as I understand, of those who are 
» ivor ot the treaty upon the other side of the Chamber. So I 

t ‘ny particular consolation to them in that platform. 
1 Shall be glad to insert it in the Recorp, 

HITCHCOCK. Mr, President, the Senator from Idaho 

new hat mistaken my purpose in presenting the telegram 

on { alifornia showing a tremendous repudiation of Senator 
HH V's views upon the league of nations. My purpose was 


tion of if 


| 
rth Show that Senator Jounson had lost personal following 
Stat " - Mier cts was to show that the Republicans of that 
ak _usiness men, the laboring men, the churches, the | 
his fo "se portions of the reception committee, and many of | 


us fort ir campaign managers repudiated his attitude upon the | 
i nations, Tam not saying that those elements of the! 
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community in California may not still be in favor of the Senator 
from California as a Republican candidate for President of the 
United States; I am introducing it to show that Republican 
sentiment and public sentiment generally in California 
overwhelmingly strong in favor of a ieague of nations that they 
repudiate even the attitude of a favorite son upon that subjeet. 
which shows a strength greater than any that I can conceive of 
in any State in the Union, 

Mr. BORAH. How does the Senator construe the Democratic 
platform in Massachusetts with reference to the amendment of 
Senator JoHNsoN? Does he construe that to be in harmon; 
with his position? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, I am not construing platforms. If | 
were to construe platforms, I would construe the platform which 
was adopted by the Republican convention in Massachusetts, to 
which reference has already been made and which, with the 
Senator’s permission, I should like to read at length—— 

Mr. BORAH. I will permit the Senator to read it; but the 
difference between the Senator from Nebraska and the Senator 
from Idaho is that I am perfectly willing to construe both plat- 
ferms; it does not make any difference to me which platform 
the Senator reads; but will not the Senator before he takes his 
seat state what he understands to be the position of the great 
Democratic Party in the State of Massachusetts with reference 
to the particular proposition which Senator JonmNson represents? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, the Democratic Party of 
the State of Massachusetts has on so few occasions been of any 
service to the national Democratic Party that I am not so much 
interested in their attitude. However, there is one notable ex- 
ception, which has given us the presence of the able Democratic 
Senator from Massachusetts, Mr. Wansn, but such events are 
so rare and depend so largely on personal strength that we who 
represent debatable States and Democratic States are not 
worrying about the resolutions that may be adopted by the 
Democrats of Republican Massachusetts. We see, however, a 
peculiar significance when the dominant Repub ican Party of 
the State from which the Republican leader hails speaks on the 
treaty. The chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee is 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopnee], and in a plat- 
form adopted in his presence the Massachusetts convention 
denounces and condemns amendments to the treaty reported 
by the committee of which he is chairman and supported by 
him in the Senate. We see in the attitude of those Republi- 
cans from Massachusetts, as we see in the attitude of the Re- 
publicans of California repudiating the attitude of their favorite 
son, a tremendous evidence that the Republican as well as the 
Democratic sentiment of the people of the United States is 
overwhelmingly in favor of the league of nations. 

Mr. BORAH. It seems to me that the Senator’s reference to 
the Democrats in Massachusetts is hardly justified by the facts; 
the Democrats of Massachusetts have furnished quite as much 
strength to this Chamber in the present situation as have the 
Democrats in Nebraska. The Democrats of Nebraska have fur- 
nished one Senator and the Republicans have furnished one, 
and that is what the Democrats of Massachusetts have done. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, Mr. McCORMICK, and Mr. EDGE 
dressed the Chair. 

Mr. BORAH. Just a moment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. This is not a chorus. 

Mr. BORAH. It is true, Mr. President, that the Democrats of 
Nebraska have furnished a candidate for President more often 
than have the Democrats of Massachusetts, but they are noi 
any nearer the White House than the Democrats of Massachn- 
setts. 

Mr. THOMAS, 
the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Four Senators are on 
To whom does the Senator from Idaho yield? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield first to the Senator from Colorado 

Mr. THOMAS. I merely wish to ask the Senator from Ida! 
if he does not think that this discussion powerfully supports the 
President of the United States in so far as he has urgently ri 
quested the people of the United States not to make this a par 
tisan question? 

Mr. BORAH. I do not know that it is a partisan question, bui 
it is a political question, and that is a matter in which I have 
always been interested. It not so material to me which 

I expect them to take positions, 





is SO 


ad 


Mr. McCORMICK, and Mr. EDGE addressed 


their feet 


Is 
side either party gets on. 
though, and they have taken positions, and they will continue to 
take positions. Now, I yield to the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President, I wanted to ask if our 
seniors in experience would not enlighten the novices in the 
Senate as to the significance of the Alabama elections? In 
Massachusetts politicians assembled in conventions spoke; but 
in Alabama the people spoke. 
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Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, may TI interrupt the Senator 
from Idaho? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; I shall be very glad to have more light. 

Mr. EDGE. It occurred to me that the Senator from Nebraska 
was somewhat critical as to Democracy in Massachusetts and 
did not seem to be very much impressed with the action of the 
Democratie convention in that great State. I thought it perhaps 
appropriate to draw his attention to the action of the Demo- 
cratic Party in the State of New Jersey in the State convention 
only a week ago. The Democratic Party in New Jersey, perhaps 
unfortunately, has been of some consequence to the Democratic 
development throughout the country, and a week or 10 days 
ago, when the Democratic convention was held in the city of 
Trenton, they passed unanimously a resolution as part of their 
platform that they would not indorse the league of nations— 
mind you, the President's own State—unless it took proper care 
of the people of Ireland. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, this is out of order from 
the standpoint that we have enough discussion of the league of 
nations in the afternoon; but the Senator from Iinois [Mr. 
McCormick] recently referred to the election in Alabama. 
There were a good many issues involved in that election, but 
undoubtedly the issue over the ratification of the league of 
nations was one of the issues. The Republican candidate was 
occupying a position in emphatic repudiation of the league and 
the ratification of the treaty with the league in it, while the 
Democratic candidate was sustaining the position of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. I do not know what the exact offi- 
cial returns are, but my information is that the Democratic 
candidate carried the district by a normal majority. 

[ have seen some statements in the paper recently with refer- 
ence to this district that are very misleading. I saw in one of 
the papers yesterday the statement that the usual majority was 
4,000. As a matter of fact, since I have been in Congress that 
district has been twice represented by a Republican. Mr. 
Burnett, who represented it for 20 years, carried it largely on 
account of his great personal popularity; but he rarely got ua 
majority of over 1,000, ana one time his majority was only 326. 
I think, though, in the last elections during the war, due to war 
conditions, Mr. Burnett get the largest majority that his dis- 
trict ever had, and that was a majority of something over 3,000. 
I think, though, that if you will take the trouble to estimate the 
results, you will see that the present candidate was elected by 
a majority that equaled the average majority in the district. 

Now, Mr. President, I do not think that decides the question 
as to how we should vote on the league of natiOns, or as to how 
public opinion is divided on the subject. The seventh Alabama 
district is a good deal like the eastern Tennessee district and the 
western Virginia district. It is the district in the State of 
Alabama where the largest number of Republicans live. It is 
largely a white district. There are very few negroes in it. It 
is what we call a mountain district; and although the league of 
nations was an issue, the vote was along old-time party lines, 
and largely determined along those lines, and our candidate won 
out by a majority that I think was about an average majority. 
So I do not claim that there was anything very remarkable in 
the vote in favor of the league of nations, and I am sure there 
was nothing in that vote or that election that sustained the 
Republican contention that the league of nations ought to be 
eliminated from the treaty. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I quite agree with the Senator 
from Alabama that there is nothing in the popular vote which 
should determine how Senators should vote here; but it is a 
fact, nevertheless, that the Republican candidate was _ pro- 
nouncedly and uncompromisingly against the league of nations 
and made his campaign upon that issue. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. And got beaten. 

Mr. BORAH. And got beaten by 45 votes, according to the 
last telegram. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I think the Senator will find he is mis- 
taken about that. 

Mr. BORAH. TI received a telegram just before I came into 
the Chamber from Mr. Pollack, with whom I have been in touch 
since the campaign opened, in which he said that, according to 
the count at the present time, the Democratic candidate was 45 
votes ahead. That is my authority. 


ADDRESS OF HERBERT C. HOOVER. 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I ask to have inserted in 
the Recorp the report which I send to the desk of an address 
by Mr. Hoover on the league of nations, which was delivered in 
Palo Alto, Calif., on October 2. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


| 
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Pato ALTO, CAniv., October 2. 

Herbert C. Hoover explained his views on the peace treaty to 
the students of Stanford University and his own townspeople 
He stated he had been urged to do so by ex-President Taft and 
others. 

Mr. Hoover began by saying he was not impatient of honest 
debate and did not criticize the Senate for not accepting the 
treaty out of hand. He touched on the difficult situation in 
Paris and said none could have been more disappointed than the 
American delegation that great wrongs, the result of secre; 
treaties, were not eradicated by the conference, 

NO OBLIGATION TO PIGHT. 

Coming specifically to the league of nations, he said in pari: 

“We hear the cry that the league obligates that our sons be 
sent to fight in foreign lands. Yet the very intent and structur 
of the league is to prevent war. There is no obligation for tho 
United States to engage in military operations or to allow an, 
interference with our internal affairs without the full consent 
of our representatives in the league. If there is any danger that 
we should be charged with an obligation to go to war, eithe, 
direct or implied, without the full consent and approval of Con 
gress, I believe the President will be the first to agree to any 
interpretation that this can not be. ; 

THE FRENCH VIEW. 

“The French Government so far takes this view: That it has 
requested from us a separate military guaranty for themselves, 
The league is founded expressly’ in the attempt to secure the 
specific settlement of these questions without military force. 
To me every line of it is the complete negation of militarism. 
Its opposition in Paris arose entirely from the representatives 
of the old militaristic régimes and from the reactionaries of the 
world in general. They saw in it truly the undermining of 
militarism. What they foresaw has already happened in a 
great military nation, the British, where the population, broken 
under a load of taxation, is responding quickly te the new possi- 
bility of international safety without the burden of gigantic 
naval armament. It would have been impossible to give liberty 
to the score of new nations of militarily weak yet liberty-loving 
people without the league to safeguard them from invasion. 

“T paid a recent visit to many of the capitals of the new States. 
and the first anxious question of their officials was, ‘ Wil! 
America ratify the league?’ Their invariable statement was 
that without it their only course was the hopeless effort to arm 
themselves against stronger neighbors; to do it in the midst of 
misery ; to endeavor to set up groups and military alliances, al! 
the old treadmill of oppression of arms and ultimate war. 

WANT TREATY TO FAIL. 

“There are many elements in Europe who wish to see the 
treaty break down and the league of nations disappear. [*or in 
stance, during the last five months our allies have been growing 
weaker from a military point of view, due to the necessity of 
demobilizing their armies, while at the same time the reactionary 
group in Germany has been growing in strength through the hope 
of yet securing a division of the Allies. 

“At the time I left Europe, a month ago, a German militarism 
had already reestablished itself as a well disciplined, well offi 
cered army of at least 400,000 men, largely congregated on thie 
Polish frontier, and even defying the Government at Berlin. If 
the treaty is ratified the German Army will be reduced to 200,000) 
men. The failure of the treaty means the invasion of the Polish 
State. 

“This is only one of the powder magazines in Europe which 
can not be destroyed until this treaty is ratified, and during 
every day of delay more explosives are poured into then 

“Tf the balance of power is to supplant the league of nations 
we will have torn asunder the only hope that Europe wil! nol 
break into further wars of races, classes, and combinations that 
will take civilization back to the Middle Ages. 

CILAOS WITHOUT TREATY, 

“Tam confident that if we attempt now to revise the treaty we 
shall tread a road through European chaos. Even if we mat: 
aged to keep our soldiers out of it, we will not escape fearful 
economic losses. If the league is to break down we musi at once 
prepare to fight. s s ; 

“Few people seem to realize the desperation to which Europe 
bas been reduced. During the coming winter some ol them wil 
look with longing eyes on this rich, fat Nation, possessing great 
surpluses of every human necessity, while they endure ine itable 
hunger and cold. Others of them will be plunged into war with 
their neighbors, and we have already experienced the impossl 
bility of maintaining neutrality with self-respect and safety. 

“We can not fiddle while Rome burns. The Allies may a 
selves ratify this treaty without us, and thus assemble 2 coune 
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of uations of their own in an endeavor to solve the problems of 
Kurope. It would be a council of Europe, and in the midst of 
these terrible times, considering the debts they owe us, the ma- 
ierial they must have from us or starve, I would rather that we 
pe represented therein lest it become a league of Europe against 
the Western Hemisphere. A peace without us means more Army 
and Navy for us, with the old treadmill of taxes and dangers 
for us. 

Neither the gospel of hate nor the gospel of unpreparedness 
is the road to peace. The true road lies in every effort to re- 
nove the causes of war, not in tearing down such structure of 
peace aS We have, nor in blindness to present dangers. Those 
who think we ean isolate ourselves seem to ignore the fact that 
nodern communication has shortened our distance from our 
neighbors fronr a month to an hour. 

ECONOMIC LOSSES, 

\We are an overseas people and we are dependent upon Eu- 
rope for a market for the surplus products of our farmers and 
laborers. Without order in Europe we will at best have busi- 
ness depression, unemployment, and all their train of troubles. 
With renewed disorganization in Europe, social diseases, and 
anarchy thrive, and we are infected by every social wind that 
hlows from Europe. 

‘Our expansion overseas has entangled us for good or ill, 
and I stand for an honest attempt to join with Europe’s better 

iil to prevent these entanglements from involving us in 
We are not dealing with perfection, we are dealing with 
th <ser of evils. These are reasons of interest. 

There are also reasons of idealism and true national inter- 
esi lies nlong the path of practical ideals. It was with the hope 
of ending war that we went into it.. To fix peace in interna- 
tional Jaw—that idea dominated our representatives in the 
peace conference. We have expended the lives of our sons and 
in enormous portion of our wealth hoping to see these ends 

de secure, For us to refuse to enter into a joint attempt 

the well-thinking sections of a large part of the world, to 


estublish a continuing mroral conscience against war, is the 
utmost folly in our own interests. 
SHALL WE DESERT NOW? 
\Ve fought the attempt to impose autocracy on the world. 
We won. We imposed democracy all over Europe. We set up 


score of new democracies, and there are in many of them 
eoples of our own blood—in the Baltic, Polish and Slav races. 
A e to refuse our counsels to these peoples now struggling 

‘lize our own ideals? 
one of those who hold that this war would never 
ave lippened if the nations of Europe had accepted the invi- 
tion of Sir Edward Grey to a conference of civilians in July, 
sit. We have now seen the most terrible tive years of history, 
ecuuse the reactionaries of Europe refused to come into a room 
(discuss the welfare of humanity. From this mighty political, 
| economic upheaval there has resulted a host of out- 
problems which can breed war at any minute. The 
world is not asking for soldiers, it is asking for our 
and moral weight, our idealism, and our distinterested 
vf justice. Are we not to take the responsibility that 
the souls of those men in Europe who refused this 

lion in 1914?” 
ADDRESSES OF PRESIDENT WILSON, 


‘Mr. HITCHCOCK. I also ask to have inserted in the Recorp 
the remaining addresses of the President of the United States 
pol his recent trip in the West. 

heing no objection, the addresses were ordered to be 

' in the Recorp, as follows: 

RESIDENT AT SAN DIEGC. CALIF., SEPTEMBER 19, 1919, 

Mayor, ladies, and gentlemen, it is very agreeable to 
indirectly introduced by my friend Mr. Gage, for 
[ have so affectionate a regard. I know he will not mind 
ng that I first met him when we were both ‘ lame ducks.’ 
{ come out of the hospital after an operation and he 
arm out of commission from neuritis, and we met 
rather helplessly and perhaps hopelessly, on one of the 
piazzas Of one of the hotels at Palm Beach. Being 
'\ ullerers and comrades in misery, we were drawn 
rd cach other and drawn into confidences which I greatly 
. and which I now recall with peculiar pleasure in 
. “a Mr. Gage without his hand bound up and in the sort 
a _ I would wish to see him in. What he has said has 
. : a ~ of one of the thoughts which has been prominent 
San, maa of late. He has spoken of our dealings with the 
fig aioe One of the perplexities under which we 
aoe ed is that, although we were leading the Philippine 
“cs toward independence, we were in doubt of what would 
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happen to them when they obtained their independence. Befor 
this conference at Paris, the only thing that could be sug 
gested was that we should get a common guaranty from all the 
nations of the world that the Philippines should be regarded as 
neutral, just as Belgium was once regarded as neutral, and 
that they should guarantee her inviolability, because it was cer 
tainly to be expected that she would not be powerful enough 
to take care of herself against those who might wish to commit 
aggression against her. That serves as a very useful illus 
tration of one of the purposes for which the league of nations 
has been established, for do you not observe that the moment 
we are ready to give independence to the Philippines her ince- 
pendence is already guaranteed, because all the great nations 
of the world are under engagement of the most solemn sort to 
respect and preserve her territorial integrity and her existing 
political independence as against external aggression? Those 
words ‘external aggression’ are sometimes left out of the 
exposition of article 10. There was not a member of that 
peace conference with whom I conferred who did not hold the 
Same opinion that I hold as to the sacred right of self-cdeter- 
mination and did not hold the principle which all Americans 
hold, that it was not the right of any nation to dictate to 
another nation what sort of government it should have or under 
what sort of sovereignty it should live. 

“For us the problem of the future of the Philippines is 
solved by the league of nations. It is the first time that the 
world has come to this mind about matters of that sort, and 
what brought it to that mind? The breakdown of: the neu 
trality of Belgium. You know you can not establish civil 
society if anybody is going to be a neutral with regard to the 
maintenance of the law. We are all bound in conscience, and 
all public officers are bound in oath, not to remain neutral with 
regard to the maintenance of the law and the vindication ef the 
right, and one of the things that occurred in this conference, as 
a sort of practical joke on myself, was this: One of the prin 
ciples that I went to Paris most insisting on was the freedom 
of the seas. Now, the freedom of the seus means the definition 
of the right of neutrals to use the seas when other nations are 
at war, but under the league of nations there are no neutrals, 
and, therefore, what I have called the practical joke on myself 
was that by the very thing that I was advocating it became 
unnecessary to define the freedom of the seas. All nations are 
engaged to maintain the right, end in that sense no nation ¢ar 
be neutral when the right is invaded, and, all being comrades 
and partners in a common cause, we all have an equal rigii to 
use the seas. To my mind it is a much better solution than 
had occurred to me, or than had occurred to anyone else with 
regard to that single definition of right. 

“We have no ehoice, my fellow citizens, in this matter ex 
cept between these alternatives: We must go forward with this 
concert of nations or we must go back to the old arrangement, 
because the guaranties of peace will not be sufficient without 
the United States, and those who oppose this covenant are 
driven to the necessity of advocating the old order of balances 
of power. If you do not have this universal concert, you have 
what we have always avoided, neeessary alignment of this or 
that nation with one other nation or with some other group of 
nations. What is disturbing me most about the present de- 
bate—not because I doubt its issue, but because I regret its 
length—is that it is heartening the representatives of Germany 
to believe that at last they are going to do in this way what 
they were not able to do by arms, separate us in interest and 
purpose from our associates in the war. I am not suggesting, 
I have no right to suggest, that the men who are opposing 
this covenant have any thought of assisting Germany in their 
minds, but my point is that by doing what they are doing they 
are assisting Germany, whether they want to do so or not. 
And it is not without significance, my fellow countrymen, that 
eoincidentally with this debate there has been a revival of the 
pro-German propaganda all over the United States, for this is 
Germany’s calculation that, inasmuch. as she is obliged to stand 
apart and be for the time suspected and have other nations 
come slowly to accommodation with her, if we hold off other 
nations will be similarly alienated from us, as they will be, and 
that there will be, whether we design it or not, a community 
of interest between the two isolated nations. It is an inevitable 
psychological result. We must join this arrangement to com- 
plete the psychology of this war. 

“The psychology of this war is this, that any nation tha: 
attempts to do what Germany did will certainly have the work! 
combined against it. Germany not only did not know she woul 
have the world combined against her, but she never dreamed 
she would. Germany confidently expected that Great Britain 
would not go into the war; she never dreamed that Ameiica 
would go into the war, and in order not absolutely to disbearten 
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her people she had continuously to lie to them and tell them 
that the submarine warfare was effective that American 
troops could not be sent to Europe. Friends of mine who, before 
we went into the war, conversed with Germans on the other side 
and told them that they had come over since the submarine 
warfare began were not believed. The Germans said, ‘ Why, 
you can not eross the sea.’ The body of the German people 
actually thought that the sea was closed, and that we could 
send 2,000,000 men over there without losing any of them, except 
on a single transport, was incredible to them. If they had ever 
dreamed that that would happen they never would have ven- 
tured upon so foolish an attack upon the liberties of mankind. 

“What is impressed upon my mind by my stay on the other 
side of the water more than any one thing is that, while old 
rivalries and old jealousies and many of the intricate threads 
of history woven in unhappy patterns have made the other 
natious of the world suspect one another, nobody doubts or 
suspects America. That the amazing and delightful dis- 
covery that I made on the other side of the water. If there 
was any place in our discussions where they wanted troops 
sent, they always begged that American troops might be sent, 
beeause they said none of the other associated powers would 
suspect them of any ulterior designs, and that the people of 
the country itself would know that they had not gone there to 
keep anything that they took, that they had not gone there to 
interfere with their internal affairs; that they had gone not as 
exploiters but as friends. That is the reputation of American 
soldiers throughout Europe, and it is their reputation because 
it is true. That is the beautiful background of it. That is the 
temper in which they go; that is the principle upon which they 
act and upon which the Government back of them acts, and the 
great -people whom that Government represents. There is 
something more than the choosing between peace and armed iso- 
lation, for that is one aspect of the choice. We are choosing be- 
tween a doubtful peace and an assured peace, guided and led by 
the United States of America. 

‘I was very much interested to scan the names on a very 
beautifully engrossed communication that was put in my hands 
to-day by Mr. Gage, a communication from the representatives 
of the League to Enforce Peace. I found upon it the names 
of many of the principal and most representatives citizens and 
fessional men of San Diego, and it happened, I believe, 
iless I am misinformed, that practically all the signers were 
epublicans. There is one thing against which I wish to enter 
a protest. I have had, I do not know how many, men come 
me and say, ‘Mr. President, I am a Republican, but I am 
for the league of nations.” Why but? For as a Democrat 
you will permit me to remind you who are Republicans that you 
have always boasted that your party was the party of con- 
structive programs. Here is the most constructive, the great- 
est constructive, program ever proposed. Why should you say 
but? If I were in your place and had in my heart the pride 
which you very properly entertain because of the accomplish- 
ments of your party, I would say, ‘I am a Republican, and for 
that reason I am in favor of the league of nations.’ But I am 
not going to say that I am a Democrat, and therefore in favor 
of the league of nations, because I am not in favor of it be- 
cause Tam a Democrat. I am in favor of it because I am an 
American and a believer in humanity, and I believe in my 
heart that if the people of this country, as I am going about 
now, were to suspect that I had political designs they would 
give me evident indication that they wanted me to go back to 
Washington right away. They would not give me the splendid 
and delightful welcomes they are giving me. Men and women 
would not come up to me as they are doing now and take my 
hand in theirs and say, ‘Mr. President, God bless you!’ I 
if you realize, as I have tried to realize, what that 
yracious prayer means. I have had women who had lost their 
in the war come up to me with tears upon their cheeks 
‘God bless you!’ Why did they bless me? I advised 
into the war and to send their sons to 
th. As Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy, 
their to their death, and they died, and their 
mothers come and say ‘God bless you!’ There can be only 
one explanation. They are proud of the cause in which their 
zons died; and, my friends, since we all have to die, the way 
those fellows died is the best way after all. There was noth- 
ing in it for them, no possible personal gain, nothing except 
the noble performance of a disinterested duty, and that is the 
highest distinction that any man can achieve, 

“TI remember years ago reading an essay that left a perma- 
nent impression on my mind. It was entitled ‘ Christmas, Its 
Unfinished Business.’ It was a discourse upon what was then 
a very common occurrence—the meeting of assemblies to pro- 
mote peace. You know, we used to be always having conven- 
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tions to promote peace, and most of the men who sat on the 
platform were men who were doing everything they could to 
bring on war by unjustly exploiting other countries and takii« 
advantages that they should not take, that were sure to oe) 
asperate the feeling of people elsewhere. But they did not rea) 
ize that they were really bringing on wars; they, in their mindy. 
were trying to bring on peace, and the writer of the essay calle; 
attention to this. His thesis was, ‘There will be peace whe: 
peace is as handsome as war.’ He hurried to explain that what 
he meant was this: That leaving aside the men who may have 
unjustly and iniquitously plotted war—like the general stat 
in Germany—the men in the ranks gave everything that they 
had, their lives included, for their country, and that while you 
would always hang the boy’s musket or the boy’s sword up over 
the mantelpiece, you never would hang up his ledger or his yard- 
stick or Lis spade; not that civil employments meant to support 
yourself 2re dishonorable, but that they are centered upon your- 
self, whereas the sword and the gun mean that you had for- 
gotten yourself and remembered only the call of your country. 
Therefore, there was a certain sacredness about that implement 
that could not attach to any implement of civil life. ‘Now 
said my essayist, ‘ when men are devoted to the purposes of peace 
with the same self-forgetfulness and the same thought for the 
interest of their country and the cause that they are devoted to 
that they Gisplay under arms in war, then there will be no more 
war. When the motives of peace are as disinterested and as 
handsome as the motives of war for the common soldier, then 
we will all be soldiers in an army of peace and there will be 
no more wars.’ Now, that comes about when there is a comm) 
conception of peace, and the heart of this covenant of peace is 
to bring nations together into consultation so that they will see 
which of their objects are common, so that they will discuss 
how they can accommodate their interests, so that their chief 
objective will be conciliation and not alienation; and when the) 
understand one another, they will cooperate with one another 
in promoting the general interest and the common peace. It is 
the parliament of nations at last, where everyone is under coy- 
enant himself to do right, to respect and preserve the territorial 
integrity and existing political independence of the others, and 
where everyone engages never to go to war without first trying 
to settle the matter by the slow-cooling, disinterested processes 
of discussion. It is what we have been striving for for genera- 
tion after generation, and now some men hesitate to accept it 
when the golden thing is placed in their hand. It would be in- 
credible to me if I did not understand some of them, but it is 
not permitted to one occupying my present office to make per- 
sonal remarks. After all, personal remarks are neither here 
nor there. What does any one of us matter in so great a thing 
as this? What difference does it make whether one man rises 
and another falls, or we all go down or go up together? We 
have got to serve humanity. We have got to redeem the honor 
of the United States. We have got to see this thing through to 
its great end of justice and peace.” 


HOTEL ALEXANDRIA, LOS ANGELES, CALIF., SEPIEMLER 
20, 1919. 

‘““Mr. Toastmaster and ladies and gentlemen, may I not first 
thank you, Mr. Toastmaster, for your very generous introduc- 
tion. It spoke in the same delightful tone of welcome that [ 
have heard in the voices on the street to-day, and, although I 
do not accept for myself the praise that you have so generous!) 
bestowed upon me, I nevertheless do recognize in it that you 
have set just the right note for the discussion which I wanted 
for a few moments to attempt. 

“There is only one thing, my fellow citizens, that has daunte:! 
me on this trip. My good father used to teach me that } l 
ean not reason out of 
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a man what reason did not put in | 
and, suspecting—may I not say knowing—ihat much of 
argument directed against the league of nations is not } 
upon reason, I must say I have sometimes been puzzled how { 
combat it, because it is true, as your toastmaster has said, | 
there is a great constructive plan presented, and no man !! 
the presence of the present critical situation of mankind ] 
wrTrer Ce 


the right to oppose any constructive plan except by a det 
structive plan. ip 


I will say now that I am ready to take si) 
and carry back to Paris any constructive proposals which appeal 
a suitable and better substitute for those which have been | 
“There is a peculiarity about this constructive plan . 
ought, I think, to facilitate our acceptance of it. It is laid 
in every part upon American principles. Everybody knows (s* 
the principles of peace proposed by America were adopted, we 
adopted as the basis of the armistice and have been acted upon 
as the basis of the peace, and there is a circumstance *s"" 
those American principles which gives me absolute ——_— 
in them. They were not principles which I originated. Phey 
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would have nene of the strength in them that they have if they 
had been of individual origination. I remember how anxiously 
I watched the movements of opinion in this country during the 
months immediately preceding our entrance into the war. Again 
and again I put this question to the men who sat around the 
board at which the Cabinet meets: They represented different 
parts of the country, they were in touch with the opinion in 
different parts of the United States, and I would frequently say 
to them, ‘How qo you think the people feel with regard to our 
relation to this war?’ And I remember, one day, one of them 
said, ‘Mr. President, I think that they are ready to do any- 
thing you suggest.’ I said, ‘That is not what I am waiting for. 
That is not encugh. If they do not go in of their own impulse, 
no impulse that I can supply will suffice, and I must wait until 
I know that I am their spokesman. I must wait until I know 
that I am interpreting their purpose. Then I will know that 
I have got an irresistible power behind me.’ And that is exactly 
What happened. 

“ That is what is now appreciated as it was not at first appre- 
ciated on the other side of the sea. They wondered and won- 
dered why we did not come in. They had come to the cynical 
conclusion that we did not come in because we were making 
money out of the war and did not want to spoil the profitable 
game; and then at last they saw what we were waiting for, in 
order that the whole plot of the German purpose should develop, 
in order that we might see how the intrigue of that plot had pene- 
trated our own life, how the poison Avas spreading, and how it 
was nothing less than a design against the freedom of the world. 
They knew that when America once saw that she would throw 
her power in with those who were going to redeem the world. 
\nd at every point of the discussion I was attempting to be the 
nouthpiece of what I understood right-thinking and forward- 
hinking and just-thinking men without regard to party or sec- 
tion in the United States to be purposing and conceiving, and it 
yas the consciousness in Europe that that was the case that 
nade it possible to construct the peace upon American principles. 
rhe American principles were not only accepted. They were 
acted upon, and when I came back to this country with that plan 
[ think you will bear me out that the Nation was prepared to ac- 
cept it. I have no doubt, and I have not met anybody who had 
any well-reasoned doubt, that if immediate action could have 
eel. secured upon the treaty at that time only a negligible per- 
centage of our people would have objected to its acceptance, with- 
out a single change in either the wording or the punctuation. 
But then something intervened, and, my fellow citizens, I am 
not only not going to try to analyze what that was, I am not 
voing to allow my own judgment to be formed as regards what 
t was. I do not understand it, but there is a certain part of it 
that Ido understand. It is to the immediate interest of Germany 
to separate us from our associates in the war, and I know that 
the opposition to the treaty is most acceptable in those quarters 
of the country where the pro-German sentiment was strongest. 
[ know that all over the country German propaganda has lifted 
ts hideous head again, and I hear the hiss of it on every side. 

“When gentlemen speak of isolation, they forget we would 
have a companion. There would be another isolated nation, and 
that is Germany. They forget that we would be in the judgment 
of the world in the same class and at the same disadvantage as 
Germany. I mean sentimental disadvantage. We would be re- 
carded as having withdrawn our cooperation from that concerted 
purpose of mankind which was recently conceived and exercised 
for the liberation of mankind, and Germany would be the only 
nation in the world to profit by it. I have no doubt there are 
scores of business men present. Do you think we would profit 
materially by isolating ourselves and centering upon ourselves 
the hostility and suspicion and resistance of all the liberal minds 
in the world? Do you think that if, after having won the abso- 
lute confidence of the world and excited the hope of the world, 
we would lead if we should turn away from them and say, ‘ No; 
we do not care to be associated with you any longer; we are going 
to play a lone hand; we are going to play it for our single advan- 
tage’? Do you think after that there is a very good psychology 
for business, there is a very good psychology for credit? Do you 
think that throws foreign markets open to you? Do you remem- 
her what happened just before we went into the war? There was 
a conference in Paris, the object of which was to unite the peo- 
ples fighting against Germany in an economic combination which 
would be exclusively for their own benefit. It is possible now for 
those powers to organize and combine in respect of the purchase 
of raw materials, and if the foreign market for our raw materials 
is united, we will have to sell at the price that they are willing 
to pay or not sell at all. Unless you go into the great economic 
partnership with the world, you have the rest of the world eco- 
nomically combined against you. So that if you bring the thing 
down to this Jowest of all bases, the bases of material self- 
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interest, you lose in the game, and, for my part, I am free to 
say that you ought to lose. 

“ We are told that we are strong and they are weak; that we 
still have economic or financial independence and they have not. 
Why, my fellow citizens, what does that mean? That means 
that they went into the redemption of the freedom of the world 
sooner than we did and gave everything that they had to 
redeem it. And now we, because we did not go in so soon or 
lose so much, want to make profit of the redeemers! The thing 
is hideous. The thing is unworthy of every tradition of Amer- 
ica. I speak of it not because I think that sort of thing takes 
the least hold upon the consciousness or the purpose of America 
but because it is a pleasure to condemn so ugly a thing. 

“When we look at the objections which these gentlemen 
make, I have found in going about the country that the result 
has been that in the greater part of the United States the peo- 
ple do not know what is in the treaty. To my great surprise, I 
have had to stand up and expound the treaty—tell the people 
what is in it—and I have had man after man say, ‘Why, we 
never dreamed that those things were in the treaty. We never 
heard anything about that.’ No; you never heard anything 
about the greater part of the enterprise; you only heard about 
some of the alleged aspects of the method in which the enterprise 
was to be carried out. That is all you have heard about. I 
remember saying—and I believe it was the thought of Amer- 
ica—that this was a people’s war and the treaty must be a 
people’s peace. That is exactly what this peace treaty pro- 
poses. For the first time in the history of civilized society, a 
great international convention, made up of the leading states- 
men of the world, has proposed a settlement which is for the 
benefit of the weak and not for the benefit of the strong. It is 


for the benefit of peoples who could not have liberated them- 


selves, whose weakness was profitable to the ambitious and 
imperialistic nations@ whose weakness had been traded in by 
every cabinet in Europe; and yet these very cabinets repre- 
sented at the table in Paris were unanimous in the conviction 
that the people’s day had come and that it was not their right 
to dispose of the fortunes of people without the consent of those 
people themselves. 

“ At the front of this great settfement they put the only thing 
that will preserve it. You can not set weak peoples up in inde- 
pendence and then leave them to be preyed upon. You can not 
give a false gift. You can not give to people rights which they 
never enjoyed before and say, ‘Now, keep them if you can.’ 
That is an Indian gift. That is a gift which enn not be kept. 
If you have a really humane purpose and a real knowledge of 
the conditions of peace in the world, you will have to say, *‘ This 
is the settlement and we guarantee its continuance.’ There is 
only one honorable course when you have won a cause—to see 
that it stays won and nobody interferes with or disturbs the 
results. That is the purpose of the much-discussed article 10 
in the covenant of the league of nations. It is the Monroe 
doctrine applied to the world. Ever since Mr. Monroe uttered 
his famous doctrine we have said to the world, ‘ We will re- 
spect and preserve as against external aggression the territorial 
integrity and the political independence of every State in the 
Western Hemisphere,’ and those are practically the words of 
article 10. Under article 10 all the members of the league en 
gage to respect and preserve as against external aggression the 
territorial integrity and existing political independence of the 
other member States, and if that guaranty is not forthcoming 
the whole structure of peace will crumble, because you can not 
point out a great war that has not begun by a violation of that 
principle; that has not begun by the intention to impair the 
territorial integrity or to interfere with the political inde- 
pendence of some body of people of some nation. It was the 
heart of the Pan-German plan. It is the heart of every im- 
perialistic plan, because imperialism is the design to control the 
destinies of people who did not choose you to control them. 1 
is the principle of domination. It is at the opposite extreme 
from the principle of self-determination and self-government, and 
in that same covenant of the league of nations is the provision 
that only self-governing States shall be admitted to the mem 
bership of the league. No influence shall be injected there 
which is not sympathetic with the fundamental principle, 
namely, that ancient and noble principle that underlies our 
stitutions, that all just government depends upon the consent 
the governed. } 

“You have no choice, my fellow citizens, because the peoples 
of the world, even those that slept, are awake. There is not a 
country in the world where the great mass of mankind is not 
now aware of its rights and determined to have them at any 
cost, and the present universal unrest in the world, which ren- 
ders return to normal conditions impossible so long as it con 
tinues, will not stop until men are assured by some arrangement 
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ley can believe in that their rights will be protected and that | fellow citizens to that large sort of sanity which makes a man 

they can go about the normal production of the necessaries of | 

life and begin to enjoy the ordinary pleasures and privileges of | 

life without the constant shadow of some cloud of terror over | statue to a man who was merely successful in a business Way. 

them, seine threat of injustice, some tyranny of control. Mer | Almost all the statues in America, almost all the memorials, are 

ure not going to stand it. If you want to quiet the world, you | erected to men who forgot themselves and worked for other 

have got to reassure the world, and the only way in which you people. They may not have been rich, they may not have been 


bigger than himself. We have had a great many successful men 
in America, my fellow citizens, but we have seldom erected a 


ean reassure if is to let it know that all the great fighting | successful in the worldly sense, they may have been deemed in 
powers of the world are going to maintain that quiet, that the | their generation dreamers and idealists, but when they were 
ighting power is no longer to be directed toward aggression, | dead America remembered that they loved mankind, America 
but is to be dirécted toward protection. And every great fight- | remembered that they embodied in those dreamy ideals of theirs 
i? ition in the world will be in the league—-because Germany | the visions that America had had, America remembered that 
the time being is not a great fighting power. That great | they had a great surplus of character that they spent not wnon 
ation of over 60,000,000 people has consented in the treaty to | themselves but upon the enterprises of humanity. A man who 
educe its standing armed force to 100,000 men and to give up | has not got that surplus capital of character that he spends upon 
ll the war material over and ahove what is necessary to main- | the sreat enterprises of communities and of nations will sink 
iin an army of 100,000 men; so that for the time being we into a deserved oblivion, and the only danger is that in his con- 
ay exclude Germany from the list of the fighting nations of | centration upon his own ambitions, in his centering of every- 
the world. The whole power of the world is now offered to | thing that he spends upon himself, he will lead others asiray 
mankind for the maintenance of peace, and for the maintenance | and work a disservice to great communities which he ought to 
of peace by the very processes we have all professed to believe | have served. It is now an enterprise of infection ahead of us— 
in, by substituting arbitration and discussion for war, by sub- | shall I call it? We have got to infect those men with the spirit 
stituting the judgment of mankind for the force of arms. I} of the Nation itself. We have got to make them aware tha 
say without qualification that every nation that is not afraid | we will not be led; that we will not be controlled; that we will 
of the judgment of mankind will go into this arrangement. | not be restrained by those who are not like ourselves; and that 
There is nothing for any nation to lose whose purposes are | America now is in the presence of the realization of the destiny 
right and whose cause is just. The only nations that need fear | for which she has been waiting. 
to go into it are those that have designs which are illegitimate, ; “ You know, you have been told, that Washington advised us 
those which have designs that are inconsistent with justice and | against entangling alliances, and gentlemen have used that as 
are the opposite of peace. | an argument against the league of nations. What Washingtor 
The whole freedom of the world not only, but the wv hole | had in mind was exactly what these gentlemen want to lead us 
peace of mind of the world, depends upon the choice of America, | back to. The day we have left behind us was a day of alli- 
because without America in this arrangement the world will| anees. It was a day of balances of power. It was a diay of 
be reassured. I can testify to that. I can testify that no| ‘eyery nation take care of itself or make a partnership with 
inpression was borne in deeper upon me on the other side ot some other nation or group ef nations to hold the peace of the 
the water than that no great free peoples suspected the United | world steady or to dominate the weaker portions of the world,’ 
States of ulterior designs, and that every nation, the weakest | Those were the days of alliances. This project of the league of 
among them, felt that its fortunes would be safe if intrusted | nations is a great process of disentanglement. I was reading 
to the guidance of America; that America would not impose only this morning what a friend of mine reminded me of, a 
pon it. At the peace table one of the reasons why American speech that President MeKinley made the day before he was 
advice constantly prevailed, as it did, was that our experts, Our | assassinated. and in several passages of that speech you see the 
financial experts, our economic experts, and all the rest of uS—} gawn of this expectation in his humane mind. His whole 
for you must remember that the work of the conference was not | ¢{heught was against isolation. His whole thought was that we 
lone exclusively by the men whose names you all read abn had by process of circumstanee, as well as of interest, become 
every day; it was done in the most intensive labor of experts of partners with the rest of the world. His thought was that thx 
every sort who sat down together and got down to the hardpan of | world had grown little by quickened methods of intereommuni- 
every subject that they had to deal with—were known to be | cation. His whole thought was that the better we knew each 
disinterested, and in nine cases out of ten, after a long series | other and the closer we drew together, the more certain ii 
of debates and interchanges of views and counterpropoesals, it | would be that the processes of arbitration would be adopted; 
was usually the American proposal that was adopted. That n of | that men would not fight but would talk things over; that they 


because the American experts came at last into this position of | would realize their community of interest ; and shot all through 
\dvantage, they had convinced everybody that they were not} that speech you see the morning light of just such a day as this. 
trying to work anything, that they were not thinking of some-| 1; would look as if the man had been given a vision just before 
‘hing that they did not disclose, that they wanted all the cards | pe died—one of the sweetest and most humane souls that have 
on the table, and that they wanted to deal with nothing but | peen prominent in our affairs, a man who thought with his head 
facts, They were not dealing with national ambitions, they | ana with his heart. ‘This new day was dawning upon his heart, 
vere not trying to disappoint anybody, and they were not trying | ang his intelligence was beginning to draw the lines of the new 
to stack the cards for anybody. It was that conviction, and picture which has been completed and sketched in a construc- 
that only, which led to the success of American counsel in Paris. | tiye document that we shall adopt and that, having adopted it, 

“Is not that a worthy heritage for people who set up @} we shall find to reflect a new glory upon the things that we did. 
creat free Nation on this continent in order to lead men in the Then what signifieance will attach to the boy’s sword or the 
watys of justice and of liberty? My heart was filled with a pro-| poy’s musket over the mantelpiece—not merely that he beat 


found pride when T realized how America was regarded, and| Germany but that he redeemed the world.” 
my only fear was that we who were over there would not have : 


wisdom enough to play the part. Delegations from literally all THE PRESIDENT AT AUDITORIUM, LOS ANGELES, CALIV., SEPTEMBEN 
narts of the world came to seek interviews with me as the 20, 1919. 


spokesman of America, and there was always a plea that “Mr. Mayor, Mrs. Cowles, my fellow countrymen, I esteem ut 
\merica should lead; that America should suggest. I remem-| a great privilege to stand before this audience, and I esteem it 
ber saying to one of the delegations, which seemed to me more } one of the most interesting occasions that I have had to expound 
childlike in its confidence than the rest, ‘I beg that you gentle- | a theme so great that I am always afraid that I am inadequate 
inen will not expect the impossible, America will do everything | to its exposition. I esteem it a privilege to be in the presence 
ihat she can, but she can not dc some of the things that you are} that I find myself in, on the stage with this committee of gentle- 
expecting of her. My chief fear is to disappoint, because you are | men representing the nations with whom we have been asso-, 
xpecting what can not be realized... My fear was not that] ciated in the war, with these men who saved the Union and with 
America would not prove true to herself, but that the things | these men who saved the world. 
expected of her were so ideal that in this practicAl world, full “T feel that there is a certain sense in which I am rendering 
of obstacles, it would be impossible to realize the expectation. my account to the soldiers and sailors whose Commander in 
There was in the background the infinite gratification at the | Chief I have been, for I sent them across the sea believing that 
reputation and confidence that this country had won. their errand was not only to defeat Germany but also to redeem 
“The world is in that situation industrially, economically, | the world from the danger to which Germany had exposed It, vd 
politically. The world will be absolutely in despair if America | make the world a place in which arbitration, discussion, ~ 
deserts it. But the thing is inconceivable. America is not | processes of peace, the processes of justice should supplant | 
zoing to desert it. The people of America are not going to | brutal processes of war. I came back from the other side ee 
desert it. ‘The job is to get that into the consciousness of men | that I was bringing with me a document which contained a er a 
who do not understand it. The job is to restore some of our | constructive plan to accomplish that very thing. It is a matter 
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of unaffected amazement on my part, my fellow citizens, that 
there should be men in high station who oppose its adoption. 
It is a matter of amazement that they should devote their 
scrutiny to certain details and forget the majesty of the plan, 
that they should actually have made is necessary that I should 
go throughout the country telling the people of the United States 
what is in the treaty of peace. For they have not told you. 
They have given you no conception of its scope. They have not 
expounded its objects. They have not shown you how it is a 
people’s and not a statesmen’s peace. They have not shown you 
how at its heart lies the liberation of nations. They have not 
shown you that in it is the redemption of our promise that we 
were fighting for the right of the weak and not for the power of 
the strong. These promises are redeemed in that great docu- 
ment, these hopes are realized, and the only buttress for that 
great structure is the league of nations. If that should fail, 
there is no guaranty that any part of the settlement will stand. 
If that should fail, nations will once more sink back into that 
slough of despond in which they formerly struggled, suspecting 
one another, rivaling one another in preparation for war, intrigu- 
ing against one another, plotting against the weak in order to 
supplement the power of the strong. 

“And they did more than that, because mankind is now aware 
that the rights of the greater portion of mankind have not been 
sufeguarded and regarded. Do not for a moment suppose that 
the universal unrest in the world at the present time, my 
fellow citizens, is due to any whim, to any newborn passion, to 
any newly discovered ambition. It is due to the fact, the sad, 
the tragie fact, that great bodies of men have throughout the 
ages been denied the mere rights of humanity. The peoples of 
the world are tired of a time with governments that exploit their 
people, and they are determined to have, by one process or an- 
other, that coneerted order of conciliation and debate and con- 
ference which is set up in the great document that we know as 
the covenant of the league of nations. The heart of that docu- 
ment is not in the mere details that you have heard about. The 
heart of that document is that every great fighting nation in the 
vorld—for Germany at present is not a great fighting nation— 
solemnly engages that it will never resort to war without first 
having done one or other of two things, either submitted the 
inatter in dispute to arbitration, in which case it agrees to abide 
by the verdict, or, if it does net choose to submit it to arbitra- 
tion, submit it to the discussion and examination of the coun- 
cil of the league of nations, before whom it promises to lay all 
the documents, to whom it promises to disclose all the perti- 
nent faets, by whom it agrees all the documents and facts shall 
be published. and laid before the opinion of the world. It 
agrees that six months shall be allowed for the examination of 
those documents and facts by the council of the league and that, 
even if it is dissatisfied with the opinion finally uttered, it will 
still not resort to war until three months after the opinion has 
been rendered. All agree that there shall be nine months of 
deliberate discussion and frank weighing of the merits of the 
case before the whole jury of mankind before they will go to 
war, 

“Tt any ene of them disregards that promise and refuses to sub- 
it the question in dispute either to arbitration or to discussion, 
or goes to war within less than the nine months, then there is 
an automatie penalty that is applied, more effective, I take leave 
io say, than war itself, namely, the application of an absolute 
boycott. The nation that disregards that promise, we all agree, 
shall be isolated; shall be denied the right to ship out goods 
or to ship them in, to exchange telegraphic messages or mes- 
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sages by mail, to have any dealings of any kind with the citi- | 


zeus of the other members of the league. 
of opinion and then the compelling pressure of economic neces- 
sity—those are the great bulwarks of peace. Do you say they 
are not sufficient? I put this proposition to you: You want in- 
surance against war. Wouldn’t you rather have 10 per cent 
insurance than none? If you could get 20 per cent insurance, 
wouldn’t you be delighted? If you got 50 per cent insurance, 
wouldn't you think it Utopian? Why, my fellow citizens, if 
you examine the provisions of this league of nations, I think 
you will agree with me that you have got 99 per cent insurance. 
That is what we promised the mothers and wives and sweet- 
hearts of these men that they should have—insurance against 
the terrible danger of losing those who were dear to them, 
slain upon the battle field because of the unhallowed plots of 
autocratic governments. Autocratic governments are excluded 
henceforth frum respectable society. It is provided in the cove- 
nant of the league of nations that only self-governing peoples 
shall be admitted to its membership, and the reason that Ger- 
many is for the time being excluded is that we want to wait and 
see whether she really has changed permanently her form of con- 
stitution and her habit of government. If she has changed her 


First, the pressure | 


Government for 
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mind in reality, if her great people have taken charge of their 
own affairs and will prove it to us, they are entitled to come 
into respectable society and join the league of nations. Until 
then they are on probation, and to hear some of them talk now 
you would think the probation had to be rather long, because 
they do not seem to have repented of their essential purpose. 

“Now, offset against this, my fellow citizens, some of the 
things that are being said about the covenant of the league 
and about the treaty. I want to begin with one of the central 
objections which are made to the treaty, for I have come here 
disposed to business. I do not want to indulge in generalities 
I do not want to dwell more than it is proper to dwell upon 
the great ideal purposes that lie behind this peace and this 
covenant. I want to contrast some things that have been said 
with the real facts. There is nothing that is formidable in this 
world in public affairs except facts. Talk does not matter. 
As I was saying the other night, if you suspect any acquaintance 
of yours of being a fool, encourage him to hire a hall. Your 
fellow citizens will then know whether your judgment of him 
was right or wrong, and it will not be you that convinced them, 
it will be he who does the convincing. The best way to dis- 
sipate nonsense is to expose it to the open air. It is a volatile 
thing, whereas fact and truth are concrete things and you 
can not dissipate them that way. Perhaps I may tell a rather 
trivial story. When I was governor of New Jersey I got 
rather reluctant support for a certain measure of reform that 
I was very much interested in from a particular member of 
the senate of the State who, I think, if he had been left to his 
own devices, would probably have not voted for the measure, 
but to whom an influential committee of his fellow townsmen 
‘ame and, so to say, personally conducted his vote. After the) 
had successfully conducted it in the way that they wished, they 
solemnly brought him into my office to be congratulated. It 
was a great strain upon my gravity, but I pulled as straight a 
face as I could and thanked him and congratulated him. Then, 
tipping a very heavy wink indeed he said, ‘Governor, the) 
never get me if I see them coming first... Now, I have adopted 
that as my motto with regard to facts. I never let them get 
me if I see them coming first. The danger for some of the 
gentlemen we are thinking about to-night, but not mentioning, is 
that the facts are coming and they do not see them. My pre 
diction is that the facts are going to get them and make a very 
comfortable meal off of them. 

“Let us take up some of these things, to grow serious again. 
In the first place, there is that very complex question of the 
cession of the rights which Germany formerly enjoyed in Shan- 
tung Province, in China, and which the treaty transfers to 
Japan. The only way in which to clear this matter up is to 
know what lies back of it. Let me recall some circumstances 
which probably most of you have forgotten. I have to go back 
to the year 1898, for it was in March of that year that these 
cessions which formerly belonged to Germany were transferred 
to her by the Government of China. What had happened was 
that two German missionaries in China had been murdered. 
The central Government at Peking had done everything that 
was in its power to do to quiet the local disturbances, to allay 
the local prejudice against foreigners which led to the murders, 
but had been unable to do so, and the German Government held 
them responsible, nevertheless, for the murder of the mission- 
aries. It was not the missionaries that the German Government 
was interested in. That was a pretext. Ah, my fellow citizens, 
how often we have made Christianity an excuse for wrong! 
How often in the name of protecting what was sacred we have 
done what was tragically wrong! That was what Germany did. 
She insisted that, because this thing had happened for which 
the Peking Government could not really with justice be held 
responsible, a very large and important part of one of the richest 
Provinces of China should be ceded to her for sovereign control, 
for a period of 99 years, that she should. have the right to pene- 
trate the interior of that Province with a railway, and that 
she should have the right to exploit any ores that lay within 
80 miles either side of that railway. She forced the Peking 
Government to say that they did it in gratitude to the German 
certain services which she was supposed to 
have rendered but never did render. That wus the beginning. 
I do not know whether any of the gentlemen who are criticizing 
the present Shantung settlement were in public affairs at that 
time or not, but I will tell you what happened, so far as this 
Government was concerned. 


“One of the most enlightened and humane Presidents we 
have ever had was at the head of the Government—William 
McKinley, 2 man who loved his fellow men and believed in 


justice—and associated with him was one of our ablest Secre- 
taries of State—Mr. John Hay. The state of international 


i law was such then that they did not feel at liberty to make 
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a protest agninst these concessions to Germany. 


even 
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Neither 


did they make any protest when, immediately following that, 


similar concessions were made to Russia, to Great Britain, and 
France. It was almost immediately after that that China 
cranted to Russia the right of the possession and cohtrol of 
Port Arthur and a portion of the region of Talien-Wan. Then 
England, not wishing to be outdone, although she had similar 
rights elsewhere in China, insisted upon a similar concession 
and Weihaiwei. Then France insisted that she must 
have a port, and got it for 99 years. Not against one of those 
did the Government of the United States make any protest 
whatever. They only insisted that the door should not be shut 
in any of these regions against the trade of the United States. 
You have heard of Mr. Hay’s policy of the open door. That 
his policy of the open door—not the open door to the 
rights of China, but the open door to the goods of America. I 
want you to understand. my fellow countrymen, I am not criti- 
cizing this, because, until we adopt the covenant of the league 
of nations, it is an unfriendly act for any government to inter- 
fere in the affairs of any other unless its own interests are 
immediately concerned. The only thing Mr. McKinley and Mr. 
Hay were at liberty to do was to call attention to the fact that 
the trade of the United States might be unfavorably affected 
and insist in no circumstances it should be. ‘They got 


to 


Ui 
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that 
from all of these powers the promise that it should not be—a 
promise which was more or Jess kept. Following that came the 
war between Russia and Japan, and at the close of that war 
Japan got Port Arthur and the rights which Russia enjoyed in 
China, just as she is now getting Shantung and the rights her 
recently defeated enemy had in China—an exactly similar 
operation. That peace that gave her Port Arthur was con- 
cluded, as you know, on the territory of the United States—at 
Portsmouth, N. H. Nohody dreamed of protesting against that. 
Japan had beaten Russia. Port Arthur did not at that time 
belong to China; it belonged for the period of the lease to Rus- 
sia, and Japan was ceded what Japan had taken by the well- 
recognized processes of war. 

Very well, at the opening of this war, Japan went and took 
Kinochow and supplanted Germany in Shantung Province. The 
whole process is repeated, but repeated with a new sanction. 
In the meantime, after this present war began, England and 
France, not at the same time, but successively, feeling that it 
was essential that they should have the assistance of Japan on 
the Pacific, agreed that if Japan would go into this war and 
take whatever Germany had in the Pacific she should retain 
everything north of the Equator which had belonged to Ger- 
iny. That treaty now stands. That treaty absolutely binds 

‘eat Britain and France. Great Britain and France can not 
in honor, having offered Japan this inducement to enter the war 
and to continue her operations, consent to 2n elimination of the 
Shantung provision from the present treaty. Very well, let us 
put these gentlemen who are objecting to the Shantung settle- 
ment to the test. Are they ready to fight Great Britain and 
France and Japan, who will have to stand together, in order to 
get this Province back for China? I know they are not, and 
their interest in China is not the interest ef assisting China, but 
of defeating the treaty. They know beforehand that a modi- 
fication of the treaty in that respect can not be obtained, and 
they are insisting upon what they know is impossible; but if 
they ratify the treaty and accept the covenant of the leacue of 
nations they put themselves in a position to assist China. 
Chey put themselves in that position for the very first time in 





do 


the history of international engagements. They change the 
whole faith of international affairs, because after you have 


read the much-debated article 10 of the covenant I advise you 
to read article 11. Article 11 says that it shall be the friendly 
right of any member of the league to call attention at any time 
to anything, anywhere, that threatens to disturb the peace of 
the world the understanding between nations upon 
which the peace of the world depends. That in itself constitutes 
a revolution in international relationships. Anything that 
affects tl peace of any part of the world is the business of 
every nation. It does not have simply to insist that its trade 
shall not be interfered with; it has the right to insist that the 
rights of mankind shall not be interfered with. Not oniy that, 
but back of this provision with regard to Shantung lies, as 
everybody knows or ought to know, a very honorable promise 
which was made by the Government of Japan in my presence in 
Paris, namely, that just as soon as possible after the ratifica- 
tion of this treaty they will return to China all sovereign rights 
in the Province of Shantung. Great Britain has not promised 
to return Weihaiwei; France has not promised to return her 
part. Japan has promised to relinquish all the sovereign rights 
which were acquired by Germany for the remaining 78 of the 
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99 years of the lease, and to retain only what other Governments 
have in many other parts of China, namely, the right to build 
and operate the railway under a corporation and to, exploit the 
mines in the immediate neighborhood of that railway. In other 
words, she retains only the rights of economic concessionatres. 
Personally, I am frank to say that I think all of these nations 
have invaded some of the essential rights of China by going too 
far in the concessions which they have demanded, but that is an 
old story now, and we are beginning a new story. In the new 
Story we all have the right to talk about what they have been 
doing and to convince them, by the pressure of the public opinion 
of the world, that a different course of action would be just and 
right. I am for helping China and not turning away from the 
only way in which I can help her. Those are the facts abou 
Shantung. Doesn't the thing look a little different? 

“Another thing that is giving some of our fellow countrymen 
pangs of some sort—pangs of jealousy, perhaps—is that, as 
they put it, Great Britain has six votes in the league and we 
have only one. Well, our one vote, it happens, counts just as 
heavily as if every one of our States were represented and we 
had 48, because it happens, though these gentlemen have over- 
looked it, that the assembly is not an independent voting body. 
Great Britain has only one representative and one vote in the 
council of the league of nations, which originates all action, 
and its six votes are in the assembly, which is a debating and 
not an executive body. In every matter in which the assembly 
‘an vote along with the council it it necessary that all the 
nations represented on the council should concur in the affirma- 
tive vote to make it valid, so that in every vote, no matter how 
many concur in it in the assembly, in order for it to become 
valid, it is necessary that the United States should vote aye. 

“Inasmuch as the assembly is a debating body, that is the 
place where this exposure that I have talked about to the open 
air is to occur. It would not be wise for anybody to go into 
the assembly with purposes that will not bear exposure, be- 
eause that is the great cooling process of the world; that is the 
great place where gases are to be burned off. I ask you, in 
debating the affairs of mankind, would it have been fair to give 
Panama a vote, as she will have, Cuba a vote, both of them 
very much under the influence of the United States, and not 
give a vote to the Dominion of Canada, to that great energetic 
Republic in South Africa, to that place from which so many 
liberal ideas and liberal actions have come, ihat stout little 
Commonwealth of Australia? When I was in Paris the men I 
could not tell apart, except by their hats, were the Americans 
and the Australians. They both had the swing of fellows who 
say, ‘The gang is all here, what do we care?’ Could we deny 
a vote to that other little self-governing nation, for it practically 
is such in everything but its foreign affairs, New Zealand, or to 
those toiling—I was about to say uncounted—millions in India? 
Would you want to deprive these great communities of a voice 
in the debate? My fellow citizens, it is a proposition which 
has never been stated, because to state it answers it. But 
they can not outvote us. If we, as I said a minute ago, had 
18 votes in the assembly, they would not count any more than 
our 1, because they would have to be combined, and it is easier 
to combine 1 than to combine 48. The vote of the United 
States is potential to prevent anything that the United States 
does not care to approve. All this nonsense about six votes 
and one vote can be dismissed and you can sleep with perfect 
quiet. In order that I may not be said to have misled you, J 
must say that there is one matter upon which the assembly can 
vote, and which it can decide by a two-thirds majority with- 
out the concurrence of all the States represented in the council, 
and that is the admission of new members to the league 

“Then, there is that passion that some gentlemen have con- 
eeived, that we should never live with anybody else. You can 
call it the policy of isolation or the policy of taking care ol 
yourself, or you can give any name you choose to what 1s thor- 
oughly impossible and selfish. I say it is impossible, my fellow 
citizens. When men tell you that we are, by going into the 
league of nations, reversing the policy of the United States, 
they have not thought the thing out. The statement is not 
true. The facts of the world have changed. It is impossible 
for the United States to be isolated. It is impossible for the 
United States to play a lone hand, because it has gone partners 
with all the rest of the world with regard to every great inter- 

est that it is connected with. What are you going to do? Give 
up your foreign markets? Give up your influence in the affairs 
of other nations and arm yourselves to the teeth and double 
your taxes and be ready to spring instead of ready to co- 
operate? We are tied into the rest of the world by kinship, by 
sympathy, by interest in every great enterprise of human af- 
fairs, The United States has become the economic center of the 
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world, the financial center. Our economic engagements run 
everywhere, into every part of the globe. Our assistance 1S 
essential to the establishment of normal conditions through- 
out the world. Our advice is constantly sought. Our standards 
of labor are being extended to all parts of the world just so 
fast as they can be extended. America is the breeding center 
for all the ideas that are now going to fecundate the great 
future. You can no more separate yourselves from the rest of 
the world than you can take all the tender roots of a great tree 
out of the earth and expect the tree to live. All the tendrils 
of our life, economic and social and every other, are interlaced 
in a way that is inextricable with the similar tendrils of the 
rest of mankind. The only question which these gentlemen 
can usk us to decide is this: Shal! we exercise our influence in 
the world, which can heneeforth be a profound and controlling 
influence, at a great advantage or at an insuperable disadvan- 
tage? ‘That is the only question that you can ask. As I put 
it the other night, you have got this choice: You have got to be 
either provincials, little Americans, or big Americans, states- 
nren. You have got to be either ostriches with your heads in 
the sands or eagles. I doubt if the comparison, with the head 
in the sands, is a good one, because I think even an ostrich 
can think in the sand. What he does not know is that people 
are looking at the rest of him. Our choice is in the bird king- 
dom, and I have in my mind’s eye a future in which it will seem 


that the eagle has been misused. You know that it was a 
double-headed eagle that represented the power of Austria- 


Hungary, you have heard of the eagles of Germany, but the 
only proper symbol of the eagle is the symbol for which we use 
us the bird of liberty and justice and peace. 
‘I want to put it as a business proposition, if I am obliged to 
come down as low as that, for I do not like in debating the great 
traditions of a free people to bring the debate down to the basis 
of dollars and cents; but if you want to bring it down to that, if 
anybody wants to bring it down to that, reason it out on that 
line. Is it easier to trade with a man who suspects and dislikes 
you or With one who trusts you? Is it easier to deal with a man 
with a grouch or with a man who opens his mind and his oppor- 
tunities to you and treats you like a partner anda friend? There 
is nothing which can more certainly put a drop of acid into every 
relationship we have in the world than if we now desert our 
former associates in this war. That is exactly what we should 
be doing if we rejected this treaty, and that is exactiy what, 
speaking unwisely and too soon, the German leaders have ap- 
prised us that they want ustodo. No part of the world has been 
so pleased by our present hesitation as the leaders of Germany, 
because their hope from the first has been that sooner or later 
we would fall out with our associates. Their hope was to divide 
us before the fighting stopped, and now their hope is to divide 
us after the fighting. You read how a former German privy 
councillor, I believe he was, said in an interview the other day 
that these debates in the Senate looked to him like the dawn of 
anew day. A new day for the world? No; a new day for the 
hopes of Germany, because he saw what anybody can see who 
lifts his eyes and looks in the future—two isolated nations; one 
isolated nation on probation, and then two, the other a nation 
infinitely trusted, infinitely believed in, that had given magnifi- 
cent purpose of its mettle and of its trustworthiness, now draw- 
ing selfishly and suspiciously apart and saying, ‘ You may deceive 
us, you may draw us into broils, you may get us into trouble; 
we will take care of ourselves, we will trade with you and we 
will trade on you.’. The thing is inconceivable. America is no 
(juitier, and least of all is she a quitter in a great moral enter- 
prise where her conscience is involved. 
about America is her conscienee. 
iminortal because she has immense wealth. Other great nations 
had immense wealth and went down in decay and disgrace, be- 
cause they had nothing else. America is great because of the 
ideas she has conceived. America is great because of the pur- 
poses she has set herself to achieve. America is great because 
she has seen visions that other nations have not seen, an: the one 
cnterprise that does engage the steadfast loyalty and support of 
the United States is an enterprise for the liberty of mankind. 
“How can we make the purpose evident? 


I was saying in 


one place to-night that my dear father had once taught me 
that there was no use trying to reason out of a man what 


reason did not put in him, and yet here to-night I am trying to 
apply the remedy of reason. We must look about and find some 
other remedy, because in matters of this sort remedies are 
ilways homeopathic—like must cure like. Men must be made 
to see the great impulses of the Nation in such a fashion that 
they will not dare to resist them. I do not mean by any threat 
of political disaster. Why, my fellow citizens, may I indulge 
ina confidence? I have had men politically disposed say to me, 
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as a Democrat, ‘This is all to the good. These leaders of the 
Republican Party in Washington are going to ruin the party.’ 
They seem to think that I will be pleased. I do not want to 
see the great Republican Party misrepresented and misled. I 
do not want to see any advantage reaped by the party I am 
a member of because another great party has been misrepre- 
sented, because I believe in the loyalty and Americanism and 
high ideals of my fellow citizens who are Republicans just as 
much as I believe in those things in Democrats. It seems 
almost absurd to say that; of course I do. When we get to 
the borders of the United States we are neither Republicans nor 
Democrats. It is our privilege to scrap inside the family just 
as much as we please, but it is our duty as a Nation in those 
great matters of international concern which distinguish us to 
subordinate all such differences and to be a united family and 
all speak with one voice what we all know to be the high con- 
ceptions of American manhood and womanhood. 
“There is a tender side to this great subject. 
gentlemen no hearts? Do they forget the sons that are dead in 
France? Do they forget the great sacrifice that this Nation 
has made? My friends, we did not go to France to fight for 
anything special for America. We did not send men 3,000 miles 
away to defend our own territory. We did not take up the 
gage that Germany had thrown down to us because America 
was being specially injured. America was not being specially 
injured. We sent those men over there because free people 
everywhere were in danger and we had always been, and will 
always be, the champion of right and of liberty. That is the 
glory of these men that sit here. The hardest thing that I 
had to do, and the hardest thing that a lot of you had to do, 
was to continue to wear civilian clothes during the war, not to 
don a uniform, not to risk something besides reputation—risk 
life and everything. We knew that an altar had been erected 
upon which that sacrifice could be made more gloriously than 
upon any other altar that had ever been lifted among mankind, 
and we desired to offer ourselves as a sacrifice for humanity. 
And that is what we shail do, my fellow citizens. All the mists 
will away. A number of halls are being hired. All the 
gases are being burned off; and when you come down, as the 
gases have passed away, to the solid metal of which this Nation 
is made, it will shine as lustrously and bright as it has ever 
shone throughout the history of the Nation we love and the 
Nation we will always consecrate ourselves to redeem.” 


Have these 


pass 


THE PRESIDENT FROM 


REAR 


PLATFORM, SACRAMENTO, CALIF., SEPTEMBER 
22, 1919. 
“My fellow countrymen, it is impossible in these cireum- 


Stances for me to attempt a speech, but I can not let the ocea- 
sion go by without telling you how strong it makes my heart 
that you should have given me so extraordinary and delightful 
a welcome as this. It is the more delightful to me because I 
believe that it is not only a desire to welcome me, but a 
to show your interest and your support of the great ¢ 
have come out to advocate. The happy circumstance of this 
journey that I have not come out advocate anything 
personal to myself; that I have not come out to seek the for 
tunes of any man or group of men, but to seek the safety and 
the guaranted peace of mankind. We undertook « great war 
for a definite purpose. That definite purpose is carried out in 
a great treaty. I have brought the treaty back, and we must 
not much longer hesitate to ratify it, because that treaty is 
the guaranty of peace; it is the guaranty of permanent peace, 


desire 


use JI 


is LO 


for all the great fighting nations of the world are combined in 


The only immortal thing | 
America is not going to be | 


it to maintain a just settlement. Without this treaty, without 
the covenant of the league of nations which it contains, we 
would simply sink back into that slough of despond in which 
mankind was before this war began, with the threat of war 
and of terror constantly over them. We can not go back. We 
will not go back. 

“Tt is more than a guaranty of peace. It is zuaranty of 
justice. For example, it affords the only hope that China can 
get of the restoration to herself not only of the sovereignty of 


which other 
affords the only 


Shantung, but of the sovereignty 
have taken away from her. It 


well 
expectation, 


nations as 


in similar cases elsewhere, that by the pressure. the terrible, 
irresistible pressure of public opinion throughout the world, 
ancient wrongs will be righted and men will get the chance to 
live that they never had before. It is the first combination of 
the power of the world to see that justice shall reign every 
where. We can not turn away from such an arrangement, and 
I am sure, my fellow citizens, not only from this great ont- 


pouring here, but from the great outpourings I have seen every- 
where in this country, that the heart of America right and 
her purpose is irresistible.” 


is 
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YP PRESIPENT PROM REAR oF PLATFORM AT OGDEN, UTAH, SEPTEMBER 
22, 2919. 
‘Teun not make a real speeeh in the circumstances, but it 


would be ungracious of me if I did not say how delightful I 
have felt the welcome of Ogden to be and how refreshing it is 
to me to come into contact with you, my fellow citizens, in this 
part of the world which I wish I knew much better. You will 
understasid that the theme that I have most at heart needs a 


lot of sen reom to turn ip, and I would despair of making aby 
adequate remarks about so great a matter as the treaty of peace 
or the Jengue of nations; but I do tind this, my fellow country- 
men, that the thing is very near the heart of the people. There 

sole men in public life who do net seem to be in touch with 
the heart of the people, but those who are know how that 


1eart sunul strong for this great enterprise of 
humanity, is nothing less than that. Wemust set our pur- 
in definite way to assist the judgment of public 
I de not mean in any way to coerce the judgment of 
wen, but to enlighten and assist that judgment, for I am 
convinced, after crossing the continent, that there is no sort of 
doubt that SO per cent of the people of the United States are 
for the league of nations, and that the chief opposition outside 
legislative halls comes from the very disquieting element that we 
had to deal with before and during the war. All the elements 
that tended toward disloyalty are against the league, and for a 
very good reason, If this league is not adopted we will serve 
Germany's purpose, because we will be dissociated from the na- 
tions, and I am afraid permanently dissociated from the nations, 
with whom we cooperated in defeating Germany. Nothing is so 
gratifying, we now learn by cable, to publie opinion in Germany 
as the possibility of their doing now what they could not do 
by arms, separating us in feeling when they could not separate 
us in fact. I for my part am in to see this thing through, be- 
eause these men who fought the battles on the fields of France 
are not now going to be betrayed by the rest of us; we are going 
to see that the thing they fought for is accomplished, and it does 
not make any difference how long the fight or how difficult the 
fight, it is going to be won, and triumphantly won.” 


throbs deep 
for it 
poses vers 
? ie! 


public 


HE PRESIDENT AT RENO, NEV., SEPTEMBER 22, 1919. 
Boyle, Mr. Chairman, my fellow countrymen, the 
vovernor and your chairman have both alluded to the fact that 
t does not often happen that the President comes to Nevada. 
Speaking for this President, I can say that it was not because 
he did not want to come to Nevada more than once, because 
from the first, when I have studied the movements of the his- 
tory of this great country, nothing has fascinated me so much 
or seemed so characteristic of that history as the movement 
to the frontier, the constant spirit of adventure, the constant 
action forward. A wit in the East recently said, explaining the 
fact that we were able to train a great army so rapidly, that 
t was so much easier to train an American army than any 
other because you had to train them to go only one way. That 
has been true of America and of the movement of population. 
It has always been one way. They have never been returning 
tides. They have always been advancing tides, and at the 
front of the advancing tide have always been the most adven- 
iurous spirits, the most originative spirits, the men who were 
ready to go anywhere and to take up any fortune to advance 
the things that they believed in and desired. Therefore, it is 
vith a sense of exhilaration that I find myself in this com- 
munity, which your governor has described as still a frontier 
community. You are a characteristic part of this great country 
which we all love, 

‘And it is the delightful 
spect, because the subject that I have come to speak about 
i. forward-looking subject. Some of the critics of the league 
of nations have their eyes over their shoulders; they are look- 


ge 
Gry, 
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More look 


to at your individual 
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backward. I think that is the reason they are stumbling 
all the time; they are always striking their feet against 
obstacles which everybody sees and avoids and which do not 


lie in the real path of the progress of civilization. 
to divert, or to pervert, the 
it necessary for me repeatedly 
liberty that I am going to take with you to-night, of telling 
you just what kind of a treaty this is. Very few of them have 
been at pains to do that. Very few of them have given their 
audiences or the country at large any conception of what this 


Their power 
view of this whole thing has made 
on this journey to take the 


great document contains or of what its origin and purpose 
are. Therefore, I want, if you will be patient with me, to 
set the stage for the treaty, to let you see just what it was 


that was meant to be accomplished and what it was 
fhat was accomplished. 
“Perhaps I illustrate 


something over a hundred ve 


just 


ean 


best by reealling some history. 
ars ago the last so-called peace con- 
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ference sat in Vienna—back in the far year 1815, if I remember 
correctly. It was made up, as the recent conference in Paris 
was, of the leading statesmen of Europe. America was not then 
drawn into that general family and was not represented at that 
conference, and practically every Government represented at 
Vienna at that time, except the Government of Great Britain, 
was a Government like the recent Government of Germany, 
where a small coterie of autocrats were able to determine the 
fortunes of their people without consulting them, were able to 
use their people as puppets and pawns in the game of ambition 
Which was being played all over the stage of Europe. But just 
before that conference there had been many signs that there 
was a breaking up of that old order, there had been some very 
ominous signs, indeed. It was not then so long ago that, though 
there were but 3,000,000 people subject to the Crown of Great 
Britain in America, they had thrown off allegiance to tha: 
Crown successfully and defied the power of the British Empire 
on the ground that nobody at a distance had a right to govern 
them and that nobody had a right to govern them whom they 
did not choose to be their government; founding their gover) 
ment upon the principle that all just government rests upon the 
consent of the governed. And there had followed, as you remem 
ber, that whirlwind of passion that we know as the French Reyo 
lution, when all the foundations of French Government not only, 
but of French society, had been shaken and disturbed—a grea) 
rebellion of a great suffering population against an intolerable 
authority that had laid all the taxes on the poor and none of 
them on the rich, that had used the people as servants, that had 
made the boys and men of France play upon the battle field »s< 
if they were chessmen upon a board. France revolted and then 
the spirit spread, and the conference of Vienna was intended to 
check the revolutionary spirit of the time. Those men met in 
order to concert methods by which they could make monarchs 
and monarehies safe, not only in Europe but throughout the 
world. 

“The British representatives at that conference were 
alarmed because they heard it whispered that European goy- 
ernments, European monarchies, particularly those of the ven- 
ter of Europe, those of Austria and Germany—for Austria was 
then stronger than Germany—were purposing to extend their 
power to the Western Hemisphere, to the Americas, and the 
prime minister of Great Britain suggested to Mr. Rush, the 
minister of the United States at the Court of Great Britain, 
that he put it in the ear of Mr. Monroe, who was then Presi- 
dent, that this thing was afoot and it might be profitable to 
say something about it. Thereupon, Mr. Monroe uttered his 
famous Monroe doctrine, saying that any European power 
that sought either to colonize this Western Hemisphere or to 
interfere with its political institutions, or to extend monarchi 
eal institutions to it, would be regarded as having done ai 
unfriendly act to the United States, and since then no power 
has dared interfere with the self-determination of the Americas. 
That is the famous Monroe doctrine. We love it, because 
it was the first effective dam built up against the tide of 
autocratic power. The men who constituted the Congress 0! 
Vienna, while they thought they were building of adamant, 
were building of cardboard. What they threw up looked like 
battlements but presently were blown down by the very breath 
of insurgent peopk, for all over Europe during the middle of 
the last century there spread, spread irresistibly, the spirit of 
revolution. Government after government was changed in its 
character; people said, ‘It is not only in America that men 
want to govern themselves, it is not only in France that men 
mean to throw off this intolerable yoke. Atl men are of the 
same temper and of the same make and same rights.’ So 
the tide of revolution could not be stopped by the conclusions 
of the Congress of Vienna; until it came about, my fellow citi- 
zens, that there was only one stronghold left for that sort 0! 
power, and that was at Berlin. In the year 1914 that power 
sought to make reconquest of Europe and the world. It was 
nothing less than the reassertion of that old, ugly thing which 
the hearts of men everywhere always revolt against, the claim 
of a few men to determine the fortunes of all men, the ambitio 
of little groups of rulers to dominate the world, the plots and 
intrigues of military staffs and men who did not confide in 
their fellow citizens what it was that was their ultimate pur- 
pose. So the fire burned in Europe, until it spread and spread 
like a great forest conflagration, and every free nation was a! 
last aroused; saw the danger, saw the fearful sparks blowing 
over, carried by the winds of passion and likely to lodge in 
their own dear countries and destroy their own fair homes; 
and at last the chief champion and spokesman of liberty, be- 
loved America, got into the war, and said, ‘We see the dark 
plot now. We promised at our birth to be the champions ne 
humanity and we have never made a promise yet that we wl 
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not redeem.’ I know how the tides ef war were going when 
our men began to get over there in force, and I think it is noth- 
ing less than true to say that America saved the world. 

“Then a new congress of peace met to complete the work that 
the congress of Vienna tried to stop and resist. At the very 
front of this treaty of peace, my fellow citizens, is the covenant 
of the league of nations, and at the heart of that lies this prin- 
ciple, that no nation shall be a member of that league which 
is not a self-governing and free nation; that no autocratic 
power may have any part in the partnership; that no power 
like Germany—such as Germany was—shall ever take part in 
its counsels. Germany has changed her constitution, as you 
know—has made it a democratic constitution, at any rate in 
form—and she is excluded for the time being from the league 
of nations only in order that she may go through a period of 
probation to show that she means what she professes; to dem- 
onstrate that she actually does intend permanently te alter the 
character of her constitution and put into the hands of her 
people what was once concentrated as authority in Wilhelm- 
strasse in Berlin. If she can prove her change of heart and 
the permanency of her change of institutions, then she can 
come into respectable society ; but if she can not, she is excluded 
forever. At last the cycle is completed, and the free peoples 
who were resisted at Vienna have come into their own. There 
was not a single statesman at Paris who did not know that 
he was the servant, and not the master, of his people. There 
was not one of them who did not know that the whole spirit 
of the times had changed and that they were there to see 
that people were liberated, not dominated ; that people were put 
in charge of their own territories and their own affairs. The 
chief business of the congress was to earry out that great pur- 
pose, and at last, in the covenant of the league of nations, the 
Monroe doctrine became the doctrine of the world. Not only 
may no European power impair the territorial integrity or 
interfere with the political independence of any State in the 
Americas but ne power anywhere may impair the territorial 
integrity or invade the political independence of another power. 
The principle that Mr, Canning suggested to Mr. Monroe has 
now been vindicated by its adoption by the representatives of 
mankind. 

“When I hear gentlemen ask the question, ‘Is the Monroe 
doctrine sufficiently safeguarded in the covenant of the league 
of nations?’ I can enly say that it is, if I understand the Eng- 
lish language. It says in plain English that nothing in that 
covenant shall be interpreted as affecting the validity of the 
Monroe doctrine. Could anything be plainer than that? And 
when vou add to that that the principle of the Monroe doctrine is 
applied to the whole world, then surely I am at liberty to say 
that the heart of the document is the Monroe doctrine itself. 
We have at last vindicated the policy of Ameriea, because all 
through that treaty, and you will presently see all through the 
\ustrian treaty, all through the Bulgarian treaty, all through 
the Turkish treaty, all through the separate treaty we must 
imake with Hungary, because she is separated from Austria, 
runs the same principle, not only that no government can 
impose its severeignty on unwilling people, but that govern- 
ments which have imposed their sovereignty upon unwilling 
people must withdraw it. All the regions that were unwillingly 
subject to Germany, subject to Austria-Hungary, and subject 
io Turkey are now released from that sovereignty, and the 
principle is everywhere adopted that territories belong to the 
people that live on them, and that they can set up any sort of 
gsovernment they please, and that nobody dare interfere with 
their self-determination and autonomy. I conceive this to be 
the greatest charter—nay, it is the first charter—ever adopted 
of human liberty. It sets the world free everywhere from 
iutocracy, from imposed authority, from authority not chosen 
und accepted by the people who obey it. 

“By the same token it removes the grounds of ambition. 
My fellow citizens, we never undertake anything that we do 
not see through. This treaty was not written, essentially 
speaking, at Paris. It was written at Chateau-Thierry and in 
Belleau Wood and in the Argonne. Our men did not fight over 
there for the purpose of coming back and letting the same 
thing happen again. They did not come back with any fear 
in their heart that their public men would go back on them 
ind not see the thing through. They went over there expect- 
ing that the business would be finished, and it shall be finished. 
Nothing of that sort shall happen again, because America is 
going to see it through, and what she is going to see through 
is this, what is contained in article 10 of the covenant of the 
league. Article 10 is the heart of the enterprise. Article 10 
is the test of the honor and courage and endurance of the 
world. Article 10 says that every member of the league, and 
that means every great fighting power in the werld, Germany 
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for the time being not being a great fighting power, solemnly 
engages to respect and preserve as against external aggres 
sion the territorial integrity and existing political independ 
ence of the other members of the league. If you do that, you 
have absolutely stopped ambitious and aggressive war. There 
is one thing you have not stopped, and that I for my part do 
not desire to stop, and I think I am authorized to speak for a 
great many of my colleagues, if not all of my colleagues at 
Paris, that they do not wish to stop it. It does not stop the 
right of revolution. It does not stop the choice of self-determi- 
nation. No nation promises to protect any government agains 
the wishes and actions of its own people or of any portion of 
its own people. Why, how could America join in a promise 
like that? She threw off the yoke of a government. Shall we 
prevent any other people from throwing off the yoke that they 
are unwilling to bear? She never will, and no other govern 
ment ever will, under this covenant. But as against externa 
aggression, as against ambition, as against the desire to domi 
nate from without, we all stand together in a common pledge, 
and that pledge is essential to the peace of the world. 

“T said that our people were trained to go only one way, that 
our seldiers were trained to go only one way, and that America 
will never turn about upon the path of emancipation upon which 
she has set out. Not once, but several times, German orders 
were picked up, or discovered during the fighting, the purport 
of which was to certain commanders, ‘Do not let the Ameri 
cans capture such and such a post, because if they ever ge! 
there you can never get them out.’ They had got other troops 
out, temporarily at any rate, but they could not get the 
Americans out. The Americans were under the impression 
that they had come there to stay, and I am under that impres 
sion about American political purposes. I am under the im- 
pression that we have come to the place where we have got 
in order to stay, and that some gentlemen are going to find 
that no matter how anxious they are to know that the door is 
open and that they can get out any time they want to they 
will be allowed to get out by themselves. We are going to stay 
in. We are going to see this thing finished, because, my fellow 
citizens, that is the only possibility of peace; and the world not 
only desires peace but it must have it. Are our affairs entirely 
in order? Isn't the rest of the world aflame? Have you any 
conception of the restlessness, of the insubordinate restlessness, 
of the great population of Europe and of great portions of 
Asia? Do you suppose that these people are going to resume 
any sort of normal life unless their rulers can give them ade- 
quate and ample guaranty of the future? And do you realize— 
I wonder if America does realize—that the rest of the world 
deems America indispensable to the guaranty? For a reason 
of which we ought to be very proud. They see that America 
has no designs on any other country in the world. They keep 
in mind—-they keep in mind more than you realize—what hap- 
pened at the end of the Spanish-American War. There were 
many cynical smiles on the other side of the water when we 
said that we were going to liberate Cuba and then let her have 
charge of her own affairs. They said, ‘Ah, that is a very 
common subterfuge. Just watch. America is not going to let 
that rich island, with its great sugar plantations and its unde- 
veloped agricultural wealth, get out of its grip again.’ And all 
Europe stood at amaze when, without delay or hesitation, we 
redeemed our promise and gave Cuba the liberty we had won 
for her. They know that we have not imperialistic purposes. 
They know that we do not desire to profit at the expense of 
other peoples. And they know our power, they know our 
wealth, they know our indomitable spirit; and when we put our 
names to the bond then Europe will begin to be quiet, then 
men will begin to seek the peaceful solutions of days of normal 
industry and normal life, then men will take hope again, then 
men will cease to think of the revolutionary things they can do 
and begin to think of the constructive things they can do, will 
realize that disorder profits nobody and that order can at last 
be had upon terms of liberty and peace and justice. Then the 
reaction will come on our own people, because, do you think, 
my fellow citizens, does any body of Americans think, that none 
of this restlessness, this unhappy feeling, has reached America? 
Do you find everybedy about you content with our present 
industrial order? Do you hear no intimations of radical 
change? Deo you learn of no organizations the object of which 
is nothing less than to overturn the Government itself? We 
are a self-possessed Nation. We know the value of order. We 
mean to maintain it. We will not permit any minority of any 
sort to dominate it. But it is rather important for America, 
as well as for the rest of the world, that this infection should 
not be everywhere in the air, and that men everywhere should 
begin to look life and its facts in the face and come to calm 
counsels and purposes that will bring order and happiness and 
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2919, 

‘T eon not make a real speech in the circumstances, but it 
would be ungracious of me if I did not say how delightful I 
have felt the welcome of Ogden to be and how refreshing it is 
to me to come inte coutaet with you, my fellow citizens, in this 
part of the world which I wish I knew much better. You will 
understand that the theme that I have most at heart needs a 
lot of sen reom to turn in, and I would despair of making apy 
adequate remarks about so great a matter as the treaty of peace 
or the jengue of nations; but I do tind this, my fellow country- 
men, that the thing is very near the heart of the people. There 
are some men in public life who do not seem to be in touch with 


PRESIPRENT PROM {EAR 4+ AT OGDEN, 


-~s 


the heart of the people, but those who are know how that 
heart throbs deep and strong for this great enterprise of 


for it is nothing less than that. Wemust set our pur- 
poses in very definite way to assist the judgment of public 
men Ide not mean in any way to coerce the judgment of 
public men. but to enlighten and assist that judgment, for I am 
convinced, ufter crossing the continent, that there is no sort of 
doubt that SO per cent of the people of the United States are 
for the league of nations, and that the chief opposition outside 
legislative halls comes from the very disquieting element that we 
had to deal with before and during the war. All the elements 
that tended toward disloyalty are against the league, and for a 
very good reason, If this league is not adopted we will serve 
Germany's purpose, because we will be dissociated from the na- 
tions, and Iam afraid permanently dissociated from the nations, 
with whom we cooperated in defeating Germany. Nothing is so 
gratifying, we now learn by cable, to publie opinion in Germany 
as the possibility of their doing now what they could not do 
by arms, separating us in feeling when they could not separate 
us in faet. I for my part am in to see this thing through, be- 
eause these men who fought the battles on the fields of France 
are not now going to be betrayed by the rest of us; we are going 
to see that the thing they fought for is accomplished, and it does 
not make any difference how long the fight or how difficult the 
fight, it is going to be won, and triumphantly won.” 


humanity, 


THE PRESIDENT AT RENO, NEV., SEPTEMBER 22, 1919. 

Gov. Boyle, Mr. Chairman, my fellow countrymen, the 
yovernor and your chairman have both alluded to the fact that 
it does not often happen that the President comes to Nevada. 
Speaking for this President, I can say that it was not because 
he did not want to come tou Nevada more than once, because 
from the first, when I have studied the movements of the his- 
tory of this great country, nothing has fascinated me so much 
or seemed so characteristic of that history as the movement 
to the frontier, the constant spirit of adventure, the constant 
action forward. A wit in the East recently said, explaining the 
fact that we were able to train a great army so rapidly, that 
it was sO much easier to train an American army than any 
other because you had to train them to go only one way. That 
has been true of America and of the movement of population. 
It has always been one way. They have never been returning 
tides. They have always been advancing tides, and at the 
front of the advancing tide have always been the most adven- 
turous spirits, the most originative spirits, the men who were 
ready to go anywhere and to take up any fortune to advance 
the things that they believed in and desired. Therefore, it is 
with a sense of exhilaration that I find myself in this com- 
munity, which your governor has described as still a frontier 
community. You are a characteristic part of this great country 
which we all love, 

“And it is the more delightful to look at your individual 
aspect, because the subject that I have come to speak about 
is a forward-looking subject. Some of the critics of the league 
of nations have their eyes over their shoulders; they are look- 
ing backward. IT think that is the reason they are stumbling 
all the time; they are always striking their feet against 
obstacles which everybody sees and avoids and which do not 
lie in the real path ef the progress of civilization. Their power 
to divert, or to pervert, the view of this whole thing has made 
it necessary for me repeatedly on this journey to take the 
liberty that I am going to take with you to-night, of telling 
you just what kind of a treaty this is. Very few of them have 
been at pains to do that. Very few of them have given their 
audiences or the country at large any conception of what this 


great document contains or of what its origin and purpose 
are. Therefore, I want, if you will be patient with me, to 
set the stage for the treaty, to let you see just what it was 


ihat was meant to be aceomplished and just what it was 
that was accomplished. 

“Perhaps IT can illustrate best by recalling some history. 
Semething over a hundred years ago the last so-called peace con- 
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ference sat in Vienna—back in the far year 1815, if 1 remember 
correctly. It was made up, as the recent conference in Paris 
was, of the leading statesmen of Europe. America was not then 
drawn into that general family and was not represented at that 
conference, and practically every Government represented at 
Vienna at that time, except the Government of Great Britain, 
was a Government like the recent Government of Germany, 
where a small coterie of autocrats were able to determine the 
fortunes of their people without consulting them, were able to 
use their people as puppets and pawns in the game of ambition 
which was being played all over the stage of Europe. But just 
before that conference there had been many signs that there 
was a breaking up of that old order, there had been some very 
ominous signs, indeed. It was not then so long ago that, though 
there were but 3,000,000 people subject to the Crown of Great 
Britain in America, they had thrown off allegiance to that 
Crown successfully and defied the power of the British Empire 
on the ground that nobody at a distance had a right to govern 
them and that nobody had a right to govern them whom they 
did not choose to be their government; founding their govern 
ment upon the principle that all just government rests upon the 
consent of the governed. And there had followed, as you remem 
ber, that whirlwind of passion that we know as the French Reyo 
lution, when all the foundations of French Government not only, 
but of French society, had been shaken and disturbed—a grea 
rebellion of a great suffering population against an intolerable 
authority that had laid all the taxes on the poor and none of 
them on the rich, that had used the people as servants, that had 
made the boys and men of France play upon the battle field s. 
if they were chessmen upon a board. France revolted and then 
the spirit spread, and the conference of Vienna was intended to 
check the revolutionary spirit of the time. Those men met in 
order to concert methods by which they could make monarchs 
and monarchies safe, not only in Europe but throughout the 
world, 

“The British representatives at that conference were 
alarmed because they heard it whispered that European gov- 
ernments, European monarchies, particularly those of the cen- 
ter of Europe, those of Austria and Germany—for Austrian was 
then stronger than Germany—were purposing to extend their 
power to the Western Hemisphere, to the Americas, and the 
prime minister of Great Britain suggested to Mr. Rush, the 
minister of the United States at the Court of Great Britain, 
that he put it in the ear of Mr. Monroe, who was then lresi- 
dent, that this thing was afoot and it might be profitable to 
say something about it. Thereupon, Mr. Monroe uttered his 
famous Monroe doctrine, saying that any European power 
that sought either to colonize this Western Hemisphere or to 
interfere with its political institutions, or to extend monarchi- 
eal institutions to it, would be regarded as having done ai 
unfriendly act to the United States, and since then no power 
has dared interfere with the self-determination of the Americas. 
That is the famous Monroe doctrine. We love it, because 
it was the first effective dam built up against the tide of 
autocratic power. The men who constituted the Congress 0! 
Vienna, while they thought they were building of adamant, 
were building of cardboard. What they threw up looked like 
battlements but presently were blown down by the very breath 
of insurgent peopk, for all over Europe during the middle of 
the last century there spread, spread irresistibly, the spirit of 
revolution. Government after government was changed in its 
character; people said, ‘It is not only in America that men 
want to govern themselves, it is not only in France that men 
mean to throw off this intolerable yoke. All men are of the 
same temper and of the same make and same rights.’ So 
the tide of revolution could not be stopped by the conclusions 
of the Congress of Vienna; until it came about, my fellow citi- 
zens, that there was only one stronghold left for that sort o! 
power, and that was at Berlin. In the year 1914 that power 
sought to make reconquest of Europe and the world. It was 
nothing less than the reassertion of that old, ugly thing which 
the hearts of men everywhere always revolt against, the claim 
of a few men to determine the fortunes of all men, the ambition 
of little groups of rulers to dominate the world, the plots and 
intrigues of military staffs and men who did not confide in 
their fellow citizens what it was that was their ultimate pur- 
pose. So the fire burned in Europe, until it spread and spread 
like a great forest conflagration, and every free nation was a! 
last aroused; saw the danger, saw the fearful sparks blowins 
over, carried by the winds of passion and likely to lodge tn 
their own dear countries and destroy their own fair homes; 
and at last the chief champion and spokesman of liberty, be- 
loved America, got into the war, and said, ‘We see the dark 
plot now. We promised at our birth to be the champions of 
humanity and we have never made a promise yet that we will 
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not redeem.’ I know how the tides ef war were going when 
our men began to get over there in force, and I think it is noth- 
ing less than true to say that America saved the world. 

“Then a new congress of peace met to complete the work that 
the congress of Vienna tried to stop and resist. At the very 
front of this treaty of peace, my fellow citizens, is the covenant 
of the league of nations, and at the heart of that lies this prin- 
ciple, that no nation shall be a member of that league which 
is not a self-governing and free nation; that no autocratic 
power may have any part in the partnership; that no power 
like Germany—suech as Germany was—shall ever take part in 
its counsels. Germany has changed her constitution, as you 
know—has made it a democratic constitution, at any rate in 
form—and she is excluded for the time being from the league 
of nations only in order that she may go through a period of 
probation to show that she means what she professes; to dem- 
onstrate that she actually does intend permanently to alter the 
character of her constitution and put into the hands of her 
people what was once concentrated as authority in Wilhelm- 
strasse in Berlin. If she can prove her change of heart and 
the permanency of her change of institutions, then she can 
come into respectable society ; but if she can not, she is excluded 
forever. At last the cycle is completed, and the free peoples 
who were resisted at Vienna have come into their own. There 
was not a single statesman at Paris who did not know that 
he was the servant, and not the master, of his people. There 
was not one of them who did not know that the whole spirit 
of the times had changed and that they were there to see 
that people were liberated, not dominated ; that people were put 
in charge of their own territories and their own affairs. The 
chief business of the congress was to earry out that great pur- 
pose, and at last, in the covenant of the league of nations, the 
Monroe doctrine became the doctrine of the world. Not only 
may no European power impair the territorial integrity or 
interfere with the political independence of any State in the 
Americas but ne power anywhere may impair the territorial 
integrity or invade the political independence of another power. 
The principle that Mr. Canning suggested to Mr. Monroe has 
now been vindicated by its adoption by the representatives of 
mankind, 

“When I hear gentlemen ask the question, ‘Is the Monroe 
doctrine sufficiently safeguarded in the covenant of the league 
of nutions?’ I can only say that it is, if I understand the Eng- 
lish language. It says in plain English that nothing in that 
covenant shall be interpreted as affecting the validity of the 
Monroe doctrine. Could anything be plainer than that? And 
when vou add to that that the principle of the Monroe doctrine is 
applied to the whole world, then surely I am at liberty to say 
that the heart of the document is the Monroe doctrine itself. 
We have at last vindicated the policy of America, because all 
through that treaty, and you will presently see all through the 
Austrian treaty, all through the Bulgarian treaty, all through 
the Turkish treaty, all through the separate treaty we must 
make with Hungary, because she is separated from Austria, 
runs the same principle, not only that no government can 
impose its sovereignty on unwilling people, but that govern- 
ments which have imposed their sovereignty upon unwilling 
people must withdraw it. All the regions that were unwillingly 
subject to Germany, subject to Austria-Hungary, and subject 
io Turkey are now released from that sovereignty, and the 
principle is everywhere adopted that territories belong to the 
people that live on them, and that they can set up any sort of 
government they please, and that nobody dare interfere with 
their self-determination and autonomy. I conceive this to be 
the greatest charter—nay, it is the first charter—ever adopted 
of human liberty. It sets the world free everywhere from 
‘utoeracy, from imposed authority, from authority not chosen 
und accepted by the people who obey it. 

“By the same token it removes the grounds of ambition. 
My fellow citizens, we never undertake anything that we do 
uot see through. This treaty was not written, essentially 
speaking, at Paris. It was written at Chateau-Thierry and in 
Belleau Wood and in the Argonne. Our men did not fight over 
there for the purpose of coming back and letting the same 
thing happen again. They did not come back with any fear 
in their heart that their public men would go back on them 
‘ind not see the thing through. They went over there expect- 
ing that the business would be finished, and it shall be finished. 
Nothing of that sort shall happen again, because America is 
soing to see it through, and what she is going to see through 
is this, what is contained in article 10 of the covenant of the 
league. Article 10 is the heart of the enterprise. Article 10 
is the test of the honor and courage and endurance of the 
world. Article 10 says that every member of the league, and 
that means every great fighting power in the werld, Germany 
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for the time being not being a great fighting power, solemnly 
engages to respect and preserve as against external aggres 
sion the territorial integrity and existing political independ 
ence of the other members of the league. If you do that, you 
have absolutely stopped ambitious and aggressive war. There 
is one thing you have not stopped, and that I for my part do 
not desire to stop, and I think I am authorized to speak for a 
great many of my colleagues, if not all of my colleagues at 
Paris, that they do not wish to stop it. It does not stop the 
right of revolution. It does not stop the choice of self-determi- 
nation. No nation promises to protect any government agains! 
the wishes and actions of its own people or of any portion of 
its own people. Why, how could America join in a promise 
like that? She threw off the yoke of a government. Shall we 
prevent any other people from throwing off the yoke that they 
are unwilling to bear? She never will, and no other govern 
ment ever will, under this covenant. But as against externa! 
aggression, as against ambition, as against the desire to domi- 
nate from without, we all stand together in a common pledge, 
and that pledge is essential to the peace of the world. 

“TI said that our people were trained to go only one way, that 
our soldiers were trained to go only one way, and that America 
will never turn about upon the path of emancipation upon which 
she has set out. Not once, but several times, German orders 
were picked up, or discovered during the fighting, the purport 
of which was to certain commanders, ‘Do not let the Ameri 
cans capture such and such a post, because if they ever ge! 
there you can never get them out.’ They had got other troops 
out, temporarily at any rate, but they could not get the 
Americans out. The Americans were under the impression 
that they had come there to stay, and I am under that impres 
sion about American political purposes. I am under the im- 
pression that we have come to the place where we have got 
in order to stay, and that some gentlemen are going to find 
that no matter how anxious they are to know that the door is 
open and that they can get out any time they want to they 
will be allowed to get out by themselves. We are going to stay 
in. We are going to see this thing finished, because, my fellow 
citizens, that is the only possibility of peace; and the world not 
only desires peace but it must have it. Are our affairs entirely 
in order? Isn’t the rest of the world aflame? Have you any 
conception of the restlessness, of the insubordinate restlessness, 
of the great population of Europe and of great portions of 
Asia? Do you suppose that these people are going to resume 
any sort of normal life unless their rulers can give them ade- 
quate and ample guaranty of the future? And do you realize— 
I wonder if America does realize—that the rest of the world 
deems America indispensable to the guaranty? For a reason 
of which we ought to be very proud. They see that America 
has no designs on any other country in the world. They keep 
in mind—-they keep in mind more than you realize—what hap- 
pened at the end of the Spanish-American War. There were 
many cynical smiles on the other side of the water when we 
said that we were going to liberate Cuba and then let her have 
charge of her own affairs. They said, ‘Ah, that is a very 
common subterfuge. Just watch. America is not going to let 
that rich island, with its great sugar plantations and its unde- 
veloped agricultural wealth, get out of its grip again.’ And all 
Europe stood at amaze when, without delay or hesitation, we 
redeemed our promise and gave Cuba the liberty we had won 
for her. They know that we have not imperialistic purposes. 
They know that we do not desire to profit at the expense of 
other peoples. And they know our power, they know our 
wealth, they know our indomitable spirit; and when we put our 
names to the bond then Europe will begin to be quiet, then 
men will begin to seek the peaceful solutions of days of normal 
industry and normal life, then men will take hope again, then 
men will cease to think of the revolutionary things they can do 
and begin to think of the constructive things they can do, will 
realize that disorder profits nobody and that order can at last 
be had upon terms of liberty and peace and justice. Then the 
reaction will come on our own people, because, do you think, 
my fellow citizens, does any body of Americans think, that none 
of this restlessness, this unhappy feeling, has reached America? 
Do you find everybody about you content with our present 
industrial order? Do you hear no intimations of radical 
change? Do you learn of no organizations the object of which 
is nothing less than to overturn the Government itself? We 
are a self-possessed Nation. We know the value of order. We 
mean to maintain it. We will not permit any minority of an) 
sort to dominate it. But it is rather important for America, 
as well as for the rest of the world, that this infection should 
not be everywhere in the air, and that men everywhere should 
begin to look life and its facts in the face and come to calm 
eounsels and purposes that will bring order and happiness and 
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prosperity again. If you could see the stopped, the arrested 
factories over there. the untilled fields, the restless crowds 
in the cities with nothing to do, some of them, you would realize 
that they ure waiting for something. ‘They are waiting for 
peace, and not only for peace but for the assurance that peace 
will last, and they can not get that assurance if America with- 
holds her might and her power and all the freshness of her 
strength from the assurance. There is a deep sense in which 
what your chairman said just now is profoundly true. We are 
the hope of humanity, and I for one have not the slightest 
doubt that we shall fulfill that hope. 

“ Yet, in order to reassure you about some of the things about 
which you have been diligently misinformed, I want to speak 
of one or two details. I have set the stage now, and I have 
not half described the treaty. It not only fulfills the hopes of 
mankind by giving territories to the people that belong to them 
and assuring them that nobody shall take it from them, but it 
goes into many details. It rearranges, for example, the great 
waterways of Lurope, so that no one nation can control them, 
so that the currents of European life through the currents of its 
commerce Inay run free and unhampered and undominated. It 
embodies a great charter for labor by setting up a permanent 
international organization in connection with the league of 
nations which shall periodically bring the best counsels of the 
world to bear upon the problem of raising the levels and condi- 
tions of labor for men, women, and children. It goes further 
than that. We did not give Germany back her colonies, but we 
did not give them to anybody else. We put them in trust in the 
ieague of nations, said that we would assign their government 
to certain powers by assigning the powers as trustees, respon- 
sible to the league, making annual report to the league and hold- 
ing the power under mandates which prescribe the methods by 
Which they should administer those territories for the benefit 
of the people living in them, whether they were developed or 
undeveloped people. We have put the same safeguards, and as 
adequate safeguards, around the poor, naked fellows in the jun- 
gles of Africa that we have around those peoples almost ready 
to assume the rights of self-government in some parts of the 
Turkish Empire, as, for example, in Armenia. It is a great 
charter of liberty and of safety, but let me come to one or two 
details, 


“It sticks in the craw of a great many persons that in the 
constitution of the league of nations, as it is said, Great Britain 
has been given six votes and the United States only one. That 
would be very interesting if true, but it does not happen to be 
true; that is to say, it is not true in this sense, that the one 
American vote counts as much as the British six. In the first 
place, they have not got six votes in the council of the league, 
which is the only body that originates action, but in the assembly 
of the league, which is the debating and not the voting body. 
Every time the assembly participates in any active resolution of 
the league that resolution must be concurred in by all the na- 
tions represented on the council, which makes the affirmative 
vote of the United States in every instance necessary. The six 
votes of the British Empire can not do anything to which the 
United States does not consent. Now—I am mistaken—there is 
one thing they can do. By a two-thirds vote they can admit 
new members to the league, but I do not think that is a formid- 
able privilege since almost everybody is going to be in the league 
to begin with, and since the only large power that is not in the 
league enjoys, if I may use that word, a universal prejudice 
against it, which makes its early admission, at least, unlikely. 
But aside from admission of any members, which requires a two- 
thirds vote—in which the six British votes will not count a very 
large tigure—every affirmative vote that leads to action requires 
the assent of the United States, and, as I have frequently said, 
1 think it is very much more important to be one and count six 
than to be six and count six. So much for this bugaboo, for it is 
nothing else but a bugaboo. sugaboos have been very much in 
fashion in the debates of those who have been opposing this 
league. The whole energy of that body is in the council of the 
league, for whose every action in the way of formulating policy 
or directing energetic measures a unanimous vote is necessary. 
That may sometimes, I am afraid, impede the action of the 
league; but, at any rate, it makes the sovereignty and the sov- 
ereign choice of every nation that is a member of that league 
absolutely safe. And pray do not deceive yourselves. The 
United States is not the only Government that is jealous of its 
sovereigniy. Every other Government, big or little or middle 
sized, that had to be dealt with in Paris, was just as jealous of 
its govereigniy as the United States. The only difference be- 
tween some of them and us is that we could take care of our 
sovereignty and they could not take care of theirs, but it has 
been a matter of principle with the United States to maintain 
het in respect of rights there was and should be no difference 
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between a weak State and a strong State. Our contention has 
always been, in international affairs, that we should deal with 
them upon the principle of the absolute equality of independent 
sovereignty, and that is the basis of the organization of the 
league. Human society has not moved fast enough yet or far 
enough yet, my fellow citizens, for any part of that principle of 
sovereignty to be relinquished, by any one of the chief partiei- 
pants at any rate. 

“Then there is another matter, that lies outside the league 
of nations, that I find my fellow citizens, in this part of the 
eontinent particularly, are deeply interested in. That is the mat- 
ter of the cession of certain German rights in Shantung Province 
in China to Japan. I think that it is worth while to make that 
matter pretty clear, and I will have to ask you to be patient 
while I make a brief historical review in order to make jj 
clear. In the first place, remember that it does not take any- 
thing from China, it takes it from Germany, and I do net find 
that there is any very great jealousy about taking things from 
Germany. In 1898 China granted to Germany for a period 
of 99 years certain very important rights around Kiaschow 
Bay, in the rich and ancient Province of Shantung, together 
with the right to penetrate the interior with a railway and 
exploit such ores as might be found in that Province for 30 
miles on either side of the railway. We are thinking so much 
about that concession to Germany that we have forgotten tha; 
practically all of the great European powers had exacted simi- 
lar concessions of China previously; they already had their 
foothold of control in China; they already had their contro! 
of railways; they already had their exclusive concessions over 
mines. Germany was doing an outrageous thing, I take the 
liberty of saying, as the others had done outrageous things, 
but it was not the first; at least, it had been done before. 
China lay rich and undeveloped and the rest of the world was 
covetous and it had made bargains with China, generally to 
China’s disadvantage, which enabled the world to go in and 
exploit her riches. I am not now going to discuss the merits 
of that question, because it has no merits. The whole thing 
was bad, but it was not unprecedented. Germany obliged 
China to give her what China had given others previously. 
Immediately thereafter China was obliged, because she had 
done this thing, to make fresh concessions to Great Britain of 
a similar sort, to make fresh concessions to France, to make 
concessions of a similar kind to Russia. It was then that she 
gave Russia Port Arthur and Talien-Wan. 

‘““Now, remember what followed. The Government of the 
United States did not make any kind of protest against any of 
those cessions. We had at that time one of the most public- 
spirited and humane men in the Executive Chair at Washing 
ton that have ever graced that chair—I mean William Me 
Kinley—and his Secretary of State was a man whom we have 
all always delighted to praise, Mr. John Hay. But they made no 
protest against the cession to Germany, or to Russia, or to 
Great Britain, or to France. The only thing they insisted on 
was that none of those powers should close the door of com- 
merce to the goods of the United States in those territories 
which they were taking from China. They took ro interest, 
I mean so far as what they did was concerned, in the liberties 
and rights of China. They were interested only in the rights 
of the merchants of the United States. I want to hasten to add 
that I do not say this even to imply criticism on those gentlemen, 
because as international law stood then it would have becn 
an unfriendly act for them to protest in any one of these cz:ses. 
Until this treaty was written in Paris it was not even proposed 
that it should be the privilege of anybody to protest in «any 
such case if his own rights were not directly affected. Then, 
some time after that, followed the war between Russia «nd 
Japan. You remember where that war was vrought to a close— 
by delegates of the two powers sitting at Portsmouth, N. H., 
at the invitation of Mr. Roosevelt, who was then President. 
In that treaty, Port Arthur—China’s Port Arthur, ceded to Rus- 
sia—was ceded to Japan, and the Government of the United 
States, though the discussions were occurring on its own terrl- 
tory, made no suggestion even to the contrary. Now, the treaty 
in Paris does the same thing with regard to the German rights 
in China. It cedes them to the victorious power, I mean to the 
power that took them by force of arms, the power which was 
in the Pacific victorious in this war, namely, to Japan, and 
there is no precedent which would warrant our making 1 _ 
test. Not only that, but, in the meantime, since this war began, 
Great Britain and France entered into solemn covenants 0! 
treaty with Japan that if she would come into the war and 
continue her operations against Germany in the Pactfie they 
would lend their whole influence and power to the cession) to 
Japan of everything that Germany had in the Pacific, wraetnes 
on the mainland or in the islands, north of the Equator, &) that 
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if we were to reject this provision in the treaty Great Britain 
and France would not in honor be at liberty to reject it, and 
we would have to devise means to do what, let me say with all 
solemnity only war could do, force them to break their promise 
to Japan. 

* Well, you say, ‘Then, is it just all an ugly, hopeless busi- 
It is not, if we adopt the league of nations. The Gov- 
ernment of the United States was not bound by these treaties. 
The Government of the United States was at liberty to get 
anything out of the bad business that it could get by persua- 
sion and argument, and it was upon the instance of the Govern- 
ment of the United States that Japan promised to return to 
China what none of these other powers has yet promised to 
return—all rights of sovereignty that China had granted Ger- 
muny over any portion of the Province of Shantung—the great- 
est concession in that matter that has ever been made by any 
power that has interested itself in the exploits of China—and 
t. retain only what corporations out of many countries have 
long enjoyed in China, the right to run the railroad and ex- 
tend its line to certain points and to continue to work the 
mines that have already been opened. Not only that, but I 
said a minute ago that Mr. Hay and Mr. McKinley were not at 
liberty to protest. Turn to the league of nations and see what 
will be the situation then. Japan is a member of the league of 
nations, all these other powers that have exploited China are 
members, and they solemnly promise to respect and preserve the 
territorial integrity and existing political independence of 
China. Not only that, but in the next article the international 
law of the world is revolutionized. It is there provided that it 
is the friendly right of any member of the league at any time 
to call attention to anything anywhere that is likely to dis- 
turb the peace of the world or the good understanding between 
nations upon which the peaceof the world depends. If we had had 
the covenant at that time, Mr. McKinley could, and I venture 
to say would, have said to Germany, ‘ This is directly none of 
our business, for we are seeking no competitive enterprise of 
that sort in China, but this is an invasion of the territorial in- 
tegrity of China. We have promised, and you have promised, 
to preserve and respect that integrity, and if you do not keep 
that promise it will destroy the good understanding which ex- 
sts between the peaceful nations of the world. It will be an 
invasion, a violation of the essential principle of peace and of 
justice” Do you suppose for one moment that if the matter 
had been put in that aspect, with the attention of the world 

iiled to it by the great power of the United States, Germany 
vould have persisted in that enterprise? 

How had she begun it? She had made the excuse of the 
death of two German missionaries at the hands of irresponsible 
nlobs in certain Provinees of China an excuse for taking this 
viluable part of China’s territory. Ah, my fellow citizens, it 
uikes anybody who regards himself as a Christian blush to think 
what Christian nations have done in the name of protecting 
Christianity! But it can not be done any more under the league 
if It can not be done without being cited to the bar 

mankind, and if Germany had been cited to the bar of man- 
kind before she began her recent tragical enterprise she never 
‘vould have undertaken it. You can not expose such matters 
io the cool discussion of the world without disclosing all their 
ugliness, their illegitimacy, their brutality. This treaty sets up, 
puts in operation, so to say, puts into commission the moral 
force of the world. Our choice with regard to Shantung, there- 
fore, is to keep out of the treaty, for we can not change it in 
that respect, or go in and be an effective friend of China, I 
for one am ready to do anything or to cooperate in anything in 
iy power to be a friend, and a helpful friend, to that great, 
thoughtful, ancient, interesting, helpless people—in capacity, 
in imagination, in industry, in numbers one of the greatest 
peoples in the world and entitled to the wealth that lies under- 
heath their feet and all about them in that land which they 
have hot as yet known how to bring to its development. 

“There are other things that have troubled the opponents of 
the league. One thing is they want to be sure they can get out. 
rhat does not interest me very much. If I go into a thing, my 
lirst thought is not how I can get out. My first thought is not 
how I ean seuttle, but how I can help, how I can be effective 
in the game, how I can make the influence of America tell for 
ihe guidance and salvation of the world—not how I can keep 
out of trouble. I want to get into any kind of trouble that will 
ielp liberate mankind. I do not want always to be thinking 
about my skin or my pocketbook or my friendships. Is it just 

’ comfortable to die quietly in your bed, never having done 
inything worth anything, as to die as some of those fellows 
that we shall always love when we remember them died upon 
the field of freedom? Is there any choice? Do you think any- 
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body outside the family is going be interested in any souveni 
of you after you are dead? They are going to be interested ir 
souvenirs of the boys in khaki, whether they are of their family 
or not. They are going to toueh with reverence any sword 
musket or rapid-fire gun or cannon that tired for liberty 
upon the fields of France. [ am not thinking of sitting by the 
door and keeping my hand on the knob, but if you want to do 
that you can get out any time you want to. ‘There is absolutely 
nothing in the covenant to prevent you. I was present at ifs 
formulation, and I know what I am talking about, besides being 
able to understand the English language. It not only meant 
this, but said it, that any nation can, upon two years’ notice, 
withdraw at any time, provided that at the time it withdraws 
it has fulfilled its international obligations and its obligations 
under the covenant, but it does not make anybody judge as to 
whether it has fulfilled those obligations, except the nation that 
withdraws, 

“The only thing that can ever keep you in the league is being 
ashamed to get out. You can get out whenever you want to 
after two years’ notice, and the only risk you run is having the 
rest of the world chink you ought not to have got out. 1, fo 
my part, am not very sensitive about that, because I have a 
memory. I have read the history of the United States. W: 
are in the habit of-keeping our international obligations, and | 
do not believe that there will ever come a time when any jus 
question can be raised as to whether we have fulfilled them or 
not. Therefore, I am not afraid to go before the jury of mai 
kind at any time on the record of the United States with regar: 
to the fulfillment of its international obligations: and whe 
these gentlemen who are criticizing it once feel, if they ev: 
should feel, the impulse of courage instead of the impulse o 
cowardice, they will realize how much better it feels. Your 
blood is at least warm and comfortable, and the red corpuscles 
are in command, when you have got some spunk in you; but 
when you have not, when you are afraid somebody is going to 
put over something on you, you are furtive and go about looking 
out for things, and your blood is cold and you shiver when you 
turn a dark corner. That is not a picture of the United States 
When J think of these great frontier communities, I faney I can 
hear the confident tread, tread, tread of the great hosts that 
crossed this continent. They were not afraid of what they were 
going to find in the next canyon. They were not looking ove) 
their shoulders to see if the trail was clear behind them. ‘They 
were making a trail in front of them and they had not the leas 
notion of going back. 

‘What I have come to suggest to you, my fellow 
that you do what I am sure all the rest of our fellow country 
men are doing—clear the deck of these criticisms, that I 
have nothing in them, and look at the thing in its large aspect, 
in its majesty. Particularly, look at it fulfillment of the 
destiny of the United States, for it is nothing At last, 
after this long century and more of blood and terror, the world 
has come to the vision that that little body of 3,000,000 people, 
strung along the Atlantic coast of this continent, had in that 
far year 1776. Men in Europe laughed at them, at this little 
handful of dreamers, this little body of men who talked dog 
matically about liberty, and since then that fire which they 
started on that little coast has consumed every autocratic ¢ 
ernment in the world, every civilized autocratic government, 
and now at last the flame has leapéd to Berlin, and there is the 
funeral pyre of the German Empire.” 
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\KE CITY, UTAH, SETENBE! 

‘Gov. Bamberger, President Grant, my fellow countrymen, it 
is indeed inspiring to stand before this great audience, and yet 
I feel that I have come to present a theme which deserves the 
createst of all audiences. I must admit to a very considerable 
degree of unaffected diffidence in presenting this theme, because 
the theme is so much bigger than any man’s capacity to pre 
sent it adequately. It 1s a theme which must engage the e1 
thusiastic support of every lover of humanity and every man 
who professes Christian conviction, because we are now as 2 
nation to make what I can not help characterizing as the most 
critical decision we have ever made in the history of America. 
We sent our boys across the sea to defeat the purposes of Ger 
many, but we engaged that after we had defeated the pur 
poses of Germany we would complete what they had begun 
and effect such arrangements of international concert as would 
make it impossible for any such attempt ever to be made again 
The question therefore is, Shall we see it through or shall w 
now at this most critical juncture of the whole transaction turn 
away from our associates in the war and decline to complete 
and fulfill our sacred promise to mankind? 
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“T have now crossed the continent, my fellow countrymen, 
and am on my way Exst again, and I feel qualified to ren- 
der testimony as to the attitude of this great Nation toward 
the covenant of the league. I say without the slightest hesita- 
tion that an overwhelmnig majority of our fellow countrymen 
purpose that this covenant shall be adopted. One by one the 
objections to it have melted away. One by ene it has become 
evident that the ebjections urged against it were without suffi- 
ient foundation. One by one it has become impossibie to sup- 


as objections, and last we come to the point of 
us to the.very heart of the whole matter. 
on it troubled some of our public men because they 
afraid it was not perfectly clear that we could withdraw 
from this arrangement whenever we wanted to. There is no 
justification for doubt any part of the language of the cove- 
that point. United States at liberty to with- 
any time u two years’ notice, the only restriction 
that when it withdraws it shall have fulfilled its inter- 
obligations and its obligations under the covenant of 
ugue, but it is left to its own conscience and to no other 
nul whatever to determine whether those obligations have 
ulfillea or not. I, for one, am not afraid of the judgment 
of tunnkind with regard to matters of this sort. The United 
States never has failed to fulfill its international obligations. 
it ‘r will fail, and I am ready to go to the great jury of 
humanity upon that maiter at any time that within our judg- 
e should withdraw from this arrangement. But I am 
of those who, when they go into a great enterprise, think 
of how they are going to get out of it. I think first of 
haw I am going to stay in it and how, with the power and 
influence I can command, I 2m going to promote the objects of 
the great concert and association which is being formed. And 
ihat is the temper of America 

I was quoting the other night the of an American wit 
commenting upon the extraordinary rapidity with which we 
iid trained an army, said that it was easier to train an army in 
\merica than anywhere else; it took less time, because you had 
to train them to go only one way. They showed the effects of 

training. They went only one way, and the issues that we 
are now debating were really decided at Chateau-Thierry and 
Bellenu Wood and in the Argonne. We are now put to the test 
these men who fought, as they were put to the test by those 
us who ordered them to the field of battle. And the people 
of the United States have the same training as their army; 
they do not look back, they go only one way. 

The doubt whether superior authority to our 
wh Cong intervene in matters of domestic policy is 
also re The language of the covenant expressly excludes 
the uuthorities of the league from taking any action or ex- 

iudgment with regard to domestic policies like 

like naturalization, like the tariff, like all of those 
which have lain at the center so often of our political 
and of our of policy. 
doubts any longer that the covenant gives explicit, 
unqualified recognition to the Monroe doctrine. Indeed, it does 
more than that It adopts the principle of the Monroe doctrine 
as the principle of the world. The principle of the Monroe doc- 
trine is that no nation has the right to interfere with the affairs 
or to impose its own will in any way upon another nation in 
ihe Western Hemisphere, and President Monroe said to the 
Governments of Europe, ‘Any attempt of that sort on the part 
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of any Government of Europe will be regarded as an act un- 
friendly to the United States. The covenant of the league in- 
dorses that. The covenant of the league says that nothing in 
that document shall be construed as affecting the validity of 
the Monroe doctrine, which means that if any power seeks to 
impose its will upon any American State in North America, 
Central America, or South America, the world now acknowl- 
edges the right of the Government of the United States to take 
the initiative and check that action 


The forces of objection being driven out of one position after 
another are now centering upon the heart of the league itself, 
I have come here to-night, my fellow countrymen, to discuss 
that critical matter that you constantly see in the newspapers, 
which we call ‘ reservations.’ I want you to have a very clear 
idea of what is meant by reservatious. Reservations are to all 
intents and purposes equivalent to amendments. I can say, I 
believe with confidence, that it is the judgment of the people of 
the United States that neither the treaty nor the covenant 
should be amended. Very well, then; look at the character of 
the reservations. What does a reservation mean? It means a 
stipulation that this particular Government insists upon inter- 
preting its duty under that covenant in a special way, insists upon 
interpreting it in a way in which other Governments, it may be, 
do not interpret it. This thing, when we ratify it, is a contract, 
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You can not alter so much as the words of a contract without 
the consent of the other parties. Any reservation will have to 
be carried to all the other signatories, Germany included, and 
we shall have to get the consent of Germany, among the rest, to 
read this covenant in some special way in which we prefer to 
read it in the interest of the safety of America. That, to my 
mind, is one of the most unacceptable things that could happen, 
To my mind, to reopen the question of the meaning of this 
clearly written treaty is to reopen negotiations with Germany, 
and I do not believe that any part of the world is in the temper 
to do that. In order to put this matter in such a shape as will 
lend itself to concrete illustration, let me read you what I un- 
derstand is a proposed form of reservation: 

“The United States assumes no obligation under the provisions 0 
article 10 to preserve the territorial integrity or political independenc 
of any other country or to interfere in controversies between othe: 
nations, whether members of the league or not, or to employ the military 
and naval forces of the United States under any article of the treaty fo) 
any purpose, unless in any particular ee the Congress, which under 
the Constitution has the sole power to Seal are war or authorize the em 
ployment of the military and naval ferces of the United States, shall by 
act or joint resolution so declare. 

“That is a rejection of the covenant. That is an absoluic 
refusal to carry any part of the same responsibility that the 
other members of the league carry. Does the United States 
want to be in on that special footing? Does the United States 
want to say to the nations with whom it stood in this great 
struggle, ‘We have seen you through on the battle field, but 
now we are done. We are not going to stand by you’? Article 
10 is an engagement on the part of all the great fighting nations 
of the world, because all the great fighting nations are going to 
be members of the league, that they will respect and preserve 
as against external aggression the territorial integrity and the 
existing political independence of the other members of the 
league. That is cutting at the heart of all wars. Every war of 
any consequence that you ean cite originated in an attempt to 
seize the territory or interfere with the political independ 
ence of some other nation. We went into this war with 
the sacred promise that we regarded all nations as having 
the same rights, whether they were weak or strong, and 
unless we engage to sustain the weak we have guaran- 
teed that the strong will prevail, we have guaranteed thai 
imperialistic enterprise may revive, we have guaranteed that 
there no barrier to the ambition of nations that have 
the power to dominate, we have abdicated the whole position of 
right and substituted the principle of might. This is the heart 
of the covenant, and what are these gentlemen afraid of? 
Nothing can be done under that a seme of the treaty without the 
consent of the United States. I challenge them to draw any 
other deduction from the spovhdinen of the covenant itself. In 
every case where the league takes action the unanimous vote of 
the council of the league is necessary; the United States is a 
permanent member of the council of the league, and its affirma- 
tive vote is in every case necessary for every affirmative, or for 
that matter every negative, action. 

“ Let us go into particulars. These gentlemen say, ‘ We do not 
want the United States drawn into every little European 
squabble.’ Of course, we do not, and under the league of nations 
it is entirely within our choice whether we will be or not. The 
normal processes of the action of the league are certainly to be 
this: When trouble arises in the Balkans, when somebody sets 
up a fire somewhere in central Europe among those little 
nations, which are for the time being looking upon one another 
with a good deal of jealousy and suspicion, because the passions 
of the world have not cooled—whenever that happens, the coun- 
cil of the league will confer as to the best methods of putting out 
the fire. If you want to put out a fire in Utah, you do not se nd 
to Oklahoma for the fire engine. If you want to put out a fire in 
the Balkans, if you want to stamp out the smouldering flame in 
some part of central Europe, you do not send to the U nited 
States for troops. The council of the league selects the powers 
which are most ready, most available, most suitable, and se ‘lects 
them only at their own consent, so that the United States would 
in no such circumstances conceivably be drawn in unless the 
flame spread to the world. And would they then be left out, 
even if they were not members of the league? You en 
the fire spread to the world once, and did not you go 11: if 
you saw it spread again, if you saw human liberty again im- 
periled, would you wait to be a member of the league to go in: 

My fellow citizens, the whole thing goes directly to the con- 
science of the Nation. If the fight is big enough to draw the 
United States in, I predict that they will be drawn in anyhow, 
and if it is not big enough to bring them in inevitably, they can 
go in or stay out according to their own decision. Why are these 
gentlemen afraid? There is no force to oblige the United Ste — 
to do anything except mora] force. Is any man, any prou 
American, afraid that the United States will resist the duress 
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of duty? 


I am intensely conscious of the great conscience of 
this Nation. I see the inevitableness, as well as the dignity 
and the greatness, of such declarations as President Grant has 
made aligning all the great organized moral forces of the world 
on the same side. It is inconceivable they should be on different 
sides, 

“There is no necessity for the last part of this reservation. 
Every public man, every statesman, in the world knows, and I 
say that advisedly, that in order that the United States should 
go to war it is necessary for the Congress to act. They do not 
have to be told that, but that is not what this resolution says. 
This resolution says the United States assumes no obligation 
under the provisions of article 10 to preserve the territorial 
jntegrity or political independence of any other country— 
washes its hands of the whole business; says ‘ We do not want 
even to create the presumption that we will do the right thing. 
We do not want to be committed even to a great principle, but 
we want to say that every time a case arises the Congress will 
independently take it up as if there were no covenant and de- 


termine whether there is any moral obligation; and after 
determining that, determining whether it will act upon that 


moral obligation or not, it will act.’ In other words, that is an 
absolute withdrawal from the obligations of article 10. That is 
why I say that it would be a rejection of the covenant and 
thereby a rejection of the treaty, for the treaty can not be exe- 
cuted without the covenant. 

‘] appeal, and I appeal with confidence, my fellow country- 
men, to the men whose judgment I am told has approved of 
reservations of this sort. I appeal to them to look into the 
matter again. I know some of the gentlemen who are quoted 
as approving a reservation of that sort; I know them to be 
high-minded and patriotic Americans, and I know them to be 
whose character and judgment I entirely respect, and 
whose motives I respect as much as I respect the motives of 
uny man, but they have not looked into the matter. Are they 
willing to ask the rest of the world to go into this covenant 
and to let the United States assume none of its obligations? 
Let us have all the advantages of it and none of the responsi- 
bilities? Are they willing that proud America should ask for 
special exemptions, should show a special timidity, should ask 
to go into an arrangement depending upon a judgment when its 
own judgment is a different judgment? I confidently believe, 
my fellow citizens, that they will do no such thing. This is 
lot an interpretation of the covenant. I have been trying to 
interpret it to you. This is a rejection of the covenant, and 
f this is adopted, the whole treaty falls to the ground, for, my 
fellow citizens, we must realize that a great and final choice is 
between this people. Either we are going to guarantee civiliza- 
tion or we are going to abandon it. IL use the word with per- 
haps the admission that it may carry a slight exaggeration, but 


men 


nevertheless advisedly, when I say abandon civilization, for 
what is the present condition of civilization? Everywhere, 


even in the United States, there is an attitude of antagonism 
oward the ordered processes of government. We feel the evil 
influenee on this side of the Atlantie, and on the other side of 
the Atlantic every public man knows that it is knocking at the 
‘door of his government. 

‘While this unrest is assuming this menacing form of rebellion 
against authority, of determination to cut roads of force through 
the regular precesses of government, the world is waiting on 
\inerica, for—I say it with entire respect for the representatives 
of other governments, but I say it with knowledge—the Govern- 

ient of the United States is the only government in the world 
hat the rest of the world trusts. It knows that the Government 
the United States speaks for the people of the United States, 
that it §s not anybody’s master, but the servant of a great people. 
It knows that that people can always oblige its governors to be 
is servants. It knows that nobody has ever dared defy the 
ublic judgment of the people of the United States, and it knows 
hat that publie judgment is on the side of right and justice 
‘Loft peace. It has seen the United States do what no other 
tlon ever did. When we fought the war with Spain there was 
hy a cynical smile on the other side of the water when we 

{that we were going to win freedom for Cuba’ and then pre- 

it it to her. They said, ‘Ah, yes; under the control of the 
iited States. They will never let go of that rich island which 
ey can exploit so much to their own advantage.” When we kept 
promise and proved our absolute disinterestedness, and, 
(withstanding the fact that we had beaten Spain until she had 
‘Oo accept anything that we dictated, paid her $20,000,000 for 
mething that we could have taken, namely, the Philippine 


lands, all the world stood at amaze and said, ‘Is it true, after” 


|, that this people believes and means what it says? Is it true, 


after all, that this is a great altruistic force in the world?’ 
“And now look what has happened, my fellow citizens. Poland, 
Mohemia, the released parts of Roumania, Jugo-Slavia—there 
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are kinsmen, I dare say, of these people in this audience—thes: 
could, none of them, have won their own independence any mor¢ 
than Cuba could have won hers, and they were under an author- 
ity just as reckless in the exercise of its force, just as regardless 
of the people and of humanity, as the Spanish Government ever 
was in Cuba and the Philippines; and by the foree of the world 
these people have been liberated. Now the world is waiting to 
hear whether the United States will join in doing for them what 
it sanely did for Cuba, guaranteeing their freedom and saying 
to them, ‘ What we have given to you no man shall take way. 
It is our final heroic test of character, and I for one have not the 
slightest doubt as to what the result of the test is going to be. 
because I know that at heart this people loves freedom and right 
and justice more than it loves money and material prosperity 
or any of the things that anybody can get but nobody can keep 
unless they have elevation of spirit enough to see the horizons o 
the destiny of man, 

“Instead of wishing to ask to stand aside, get the benefits 
of the league, but share none of its burdens or responsibilities 
I for my part want to go in and accept what is offered to us, 
the leadership of the world. A leadership of what sort, my 
fellow citizens? Not a leadership that leads men along the 
lines by which great nations can profit out of weak nations, not 
an exploiting pewer, but a liberating power, a power to show 
the world that when America was born it was indeed a finger 
pointed towards those lands into which men could deploy som« 
of these days and live in happy freedom, look each other il 
the eyes as equals, see that no man was put upon, that no peo- 
ple were forced to accept authority which was not of their ow: 
ehoice, and that out of the general generous impulse of th: 
human genius and the human spirit we were lifted along the 
levels of civilization to days when there should be wars no 
more, but men should govern themselves in peace and amit) 
and quiet. That is the leadership we said we wanted, and nov 
the world offers it to us. It inconceivable that we should 
reject it. It is inconceivable that men should put any 
tions upon accepting it, particularly—for I speak this with 
eertain hurt pride, my fellow citizens, as an American—-par- 
ticularly when we are so safeguarded that the world under 
the covenant can not do a thing that we do not consent to being 
done. Other nations, other governments, were just as jealous 
of their sovereignty as we have been, and this guarantees tli 
sovereignty of all the equal members of this great union o 
nations. There is only one nation for the time being excluded 
That is Germany, and Germany is excluded only in order thai 
she may go through a period of probation, only in order tha 
she may prove to the world that she has made a real and per- 
manent change in her constitution, and that hereafter, not Wil- 
helmstrasse but the votes of the German people will determin: 
the policy of the German Government. 

“If I may say so without even by implication involving grea 
public men whom I entirely respect, I want to say thai ih 
only popular forces back of serious reservations, the only popu- 
lar forces back of the impulse to reject any part of this treaty 
proceed from exactly the same sources that the pro-Germai 
propaganda proceeded from. I ask the honorable and enlight- 
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as I have read to reflect upon that and examine into the trutl 
of it, and to reflect upon this proposition: We, by holding of! 
from this league, serve the purposes of Germany, for what Cer- 
many has sought throughout the war was, first, to prevent our 
going in, and then to separate us in interest and purpose fron 
the other Governments with which we were associated. Now, 
shall we by the vote of the United States Senate do for Ger- 
many what she could not do with her arms? We shall be doing 
it, whether we intend it or not. I exeulpate the men I am 
thinking of entirely from the purpose of doing it; it would b 
unworthy of me to suggest such a purpose; but I do suggesi, 
do state with confidence, that that is the only end that woul 
be gained, because Germany is isolated from the other nat 
and she desires nothing so much as that we should be isolated 
because she knows that then the same kind of suspicion, the 
same kind of hostility, the same kind of unfriendliness—1| 
subtle poison that brings every trouble that comes 
nations—will center on the United States as well as upon (i 
many. Her isolation will be broken; she will have a 
whether that nation wants to be her comrade or not, and 
the lads did on the fields of France will be undone. We 
allow Germany to do in 1919 what she failed to do in 1918! 
“Tt would be unworthy of me, my fellow citizens, in 

responsible position into which you have put me, if L we 
to overstate any of these things. I have searched my conscien: 
with regard to them. I believe I am telling you the 
truth, and I am telling you what I get, not by intuition, but 
through those many voices that inevitably reach the Govern 
ment and de not always reach you from over sea. We 
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what the leading men of Germany are thinking and saying, 
and they are praying that the United States may stand off 
from the league. I call upon you, therefore, my fellow citizens, 
to look at this thing in a new. aspect, to look upon it not with 
calculations of interest, not with fear of responsibility, but with 
a consciousness of the great moral issue which the United 
States must now decide and which, having decided, it can not 
reverse. If we keep out of this league now, we can never enter 
it except alongside of Germany. We can either go in now or 
come in later with our recent enemies, and to adopt a reserva- 
tion sueh as I have read, which explicitly renounces responsi- 
bility under the central engagement of the covenant, is to do 
nothing less than that. 

‘f hope that in order to strengthen this impression on your 
minds you will take pains to read the treaty of peace. You 
need not read all of it; a lot of it is technical and you can skip 
that; but I want you to get a picture of what is in this great 
document. It too narrow a view of it to think of it 
as a treaty of peace with Germany. It is that, but it is very 
much more than a treaty of peace with Germany; it is a treaty 
in which an uttempt is made to set up the rights of peoples 
everywhere, for exactly the lines of this treaty are going to be 
projected—have been projected—into the treaty with Austria, 
inte the treaty with Bulgaria, into the treaty with Hungary, 
into the treaty with Turkey. Everywhere the same principle 
is adopted, that the men who wrote the treaties at Versailles 
were not at liberty to give anybody’s property to anybody else. 
It is the first great international agreement in the history of 
civilization that was not based on the opposite principle. Every 
other great international arrangement has been a division of 
spoils, and this is an absolute renunciation of spoils, even with 
regard to the helpless parts of the world, even with regard to 
poor benighted people in Africa, over whom Germany 
had exereised a selfish authority which exploited them and 
did net help them. Even they are not handed over to anybody 
The principle of annexation, the principle of extending 
sovereignty to territories that are not occupied by your own 
people, is rejected in this treaty. All of those regions are put 
under the trust of the league of nations, to be administered for 
ihe benefit of their inhabitants—the greatest humane arrange- 
ment that has ever been attempted—and the rules are laid down 
in the covenant itself which forbid any form of selfish exploita- 
tion of these helpless people by the agents of the league who will 
exercise authority over them during the period of their develop- 
ment. 

‘Then see how free course is given to our sympathies. I be- 
that there is no region of the world toward which the 
sympathies of the United States have gone out so abundantly 
as to the poor people of Armenia, those people infinitely terri- 
fied und infinitely persecuted. We have poured out nroney, we 
have sent agents of all sorts to relieve their distress, and at 
every turn we have known that every dollar we spent upon 
them might be rendered the eruel power which had 
authority over them, that under pretense of not being able to 
control its own ferces in those parts of the empire, the Turkish 
Government might say that it was unable to restrain the hor- 
rible massacres which have made that country a graveyard. 
Armenia is one of the regions that are to be under trust of 
the league of nations. Armenia is to be redeemed. The Turk 
forbidden to exercise his authority there, and Chris- 
tint: people are not only to be allowed to aid Armenia but they 
are to be allowed to pretect Armenia. At last this great people, 
struggling through night after night of terrer, knowing not 
what day would see their land stained with blood, are now 
given a promise of safety, a promise of justice, a possibility 
that they may come out inte a time when they can enjey their 
own rights as free people, as they never dreamed they would 

to exercise them before. All of the great humane im- 
pulses of the human heart are expressed in this treaty, and we 
would be recreant to every humane obligation if we did not lend 
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our whole foree and, if necessary, make our utmost sacrifice 
io maintain its provisions. We are approaching the time in 


the discussions of the Senate when it will be determined what 
we ure going to say about it, and I am here making this public 
appe:l to you und, through you, to gentlemen whe have favored 
such utterances as I have read to you to-night, to take a sec- 
om] thought upon the matter, to realize that what they are after 
is already accoinplished. The United States can not be drawn 
into anything it does not wish to be drawn into, but the United 
States ought not to be itself in the position of saying, ‘ You need 
not expect of us that we assume the same moral obligations that 
you assume. You need not expect of us that we will respect 
and preserve the terri*orial integrity and political independence 
of other nations.’ 
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“Let me remove another misapprehension about that clause, 
my fellow citizens. Almost every time it is quoted the words 
‘external aggression’ are left out of it. There was not a 
member of that conference with whom I conferred who wanted 
to put the least restraint upon the right of self-determination 
by any portion of the human family, who wished to put the 
slightest obstacle in the way of throwing off the yoke of any 
Government if that yoke should become intolerable. This does 
not guarantee any country, any Government, against an attempt 
on the part of its own subjects to throw off its authority. The 
United States could not keep its countenance and make a prom- 
ise like that, because it began by doing that very thing. ‘The 
glory of the United States is that when we were a little body 
of 3,000,000 people strung along the Atlantic eoast we threw 
off the power of a great empire because it was not a power 
chosen by or consented to by ourselves. We hold that principle. 
We never will guarantee any Government against the exercise 
of that right, and no suggestion was made in the conference that 
we should. We merely ourselves promised to respect the terri- 
torial integrity and existing political independence of the other 
members of the league and to assist in preserving them against 
external aggression. 

“And if we do not do that the taproot of war is still sunk 
deep into the fertile soil of human passion. I am for cutting 
the taproot of war. I am for making an insurance against war, 
and I am prudent enough to take 10 per cent insurance if I ean 
not get any more. I would be very pleased to get 25 per cent. 
I would be delighted to get 50 per cent, and here, in conscience, 
I believe we are getting 99 per cent. No man, no body of men, 
can give you absolute 100 per cent insurance against war any 
more than they can give you 100 ner cent insurance against 
losing your temper. You ean not insure men against human 
passion, but notice what this covenant does. It provides nine 
months as a minimum for the cooling off of human passion. 
is pretty hard to be crazy mad for nine months. If you stay 
crazy mad, or crazy anything else, for nine months, it will be 
Wise to segregate you from your fellow citizens. The heart of 
this covenant, to which very few opponents ever draw attention, 
is this, that every great fighting nation in the world engages 
never to go to war without first having done one or the othe: of 
two things, without having either submitted the point in con- 
troversy to arbitration, in which case it promises absolutely to 
abide by the verdict or submit it to the council of the league of 
nations, not for decision but for discussion ; it agrees to lay ali 
the documents and all the pertinent facts before the couneil and 
agrees that the council shall publish the documents and the 
facts to mankind, that it will give six months to the council for 
the consideration of the matter and that, even if it does not 
aceept the result, it will not go to war for three months after 
the opinion is rendered. You have nine months in which to 
accomplish all the gentle work of mediation, all the same work 
of discussion, all the quieting work of a full comprehension of 
what the result of bringing the matter to the issue of war would 
be upon the nations tmmediately concerned and upon the nations 
of the world. And in article 11, which follows article 10, it is 
made the right of any member of the league to call attention tuo 
anything, anywhere, which is likely to affect the peace of the 
world or the good understanding between nations upon whiti 
the peace of the world depends. So that, after the storm begins 
to gather, you can call the attention of the world to it, and the 
cleansing, purifying. cooling processes of public opinion will at 
once begin to operate. 

“When a very important part of Shantung Province was 
ceded by China to Germany in March, 1898, the Government of 
the United States uttered not a single protest. One of the most 
enlightened and humane men that have ever sat in the executive 
chair was President of the United States, William McKinley. 
One of the ablest Secretaries of State in the long list of dis- 
tinguished men who have occupied that office was associated 
with him as Secretary of State, the Hon. John Hay. They made 
not a single intimation of protest. Why? Because under 
international law as it was, and as it is until this covenant 1s 
adopted, it would have been a hostile act for them to do an) 
such thing unless they could show that the material or politica! 
interest of the United States was directly affected. The only 
ground which they insisted upon was that Germany should not 
close Shantung Province to the trade of the United States. They 
could not lift a little finger to help China. They could only try 
to help the trade of the United Statés. Immediately after that 
cession China made similar cessions to England, to Russia, (0 
France, and again no protest, only an insistence that the deor 
should be kept open to our goods—not to our moral ideas, not 
to our sympathy with China, not to our sense of right violated, 
but to our merchandise. You do not hear anything about the 
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eossions in that year to Great Britain or to France, because, un- 
happily, they were not unprecedented, as the cession to Germany 
was not unprecedented. Poor China had done the like, not once 
hut many times before. What happened afterwards? In the 


treaty between Japan and Russia, after the Japanese-Russian 
war, a treaty signed on our own territorv—in Portsmouth, 
x H.—Port Arthur, the Chinese territory ceded to Russia, was 


transferred to Japan, Here were our own people sitting about, 
here was our own Government that had invited these gentlemen 
to sit at Portsmouth—did they object to Port Arthur being, not 
nanded baek to China, but handed to Japan? 

‘Il am not going to stop, my fellow citizens, to discuss the 
Shantung provision in all its aspects, but what I want to eall 
attention to is that just so soon as this covenant is ratified 
every nation in the world will have the right to speak out for 
China. And I want to say very frankly, and I ought to add 
that the representatives of those great nations themselves admit, 
that Great Britain and France and the other powers which 
have insisted upon similar concessions in China will be put in 

position where they will have to reconsider them. This is 
the only way to serve and redeem China, unless, indeed, you 
want to start a war for the purpose. At the beginning of the 
rand during the war Great Britain and France engaged by 
mn treaty with Japan that if she would come into the war 
and continue in the war, she could have, provided she in the 
meantime took it by force of arms, what Germany had in China. 
treaties already in force. They are not waiting for 
France and England can not withdraw from those 
hligations, and it will serve China not one iota if we should 

from the Shantung arrangement; but by being parties 

to that arrangement we can insist upon the promise of Japan— 
promise which the other Governments have not matched— 
will return to China immediately all sovereign rights 
thin the Province of Shantung. We have got that for her 
ow, and under the operations of article 11 and of article 10 
t will be impossible for any nation to make any further inroads 
her upon the territorial integrity or upon the political inde- 
of China. I for one want to say that my heart goes 
1t to that great people, that learned people, that accomplished 
people, that honest people, hundreds of millions strong but 
never adequately organized for the exercise of force, therefore 

\ t the merey of anyone who has effective armies or 
vies, always subjeet to be commanded, and never in a posi- 

ssisted by the world to insist upon its own rights. 

It is test—an acid test: Are you willing to go into the 
eul adventure of liberating hundreds of millions of human 

vs from the threat of foreign power? If you are timid, I 
you you ean do it without shedding a drop of 
iman blood, If you are squeamish about fighting, I will tell 
you you will not have to fight. The only force that outlasts 

| others and is finally triumphant is the moral judgment of 
winkind. Why it that when a man tells a lie about you 
not winee, but when he tells the truth about you, if it 
ot creditable, then you wince? The only thing you are 
the truth. The only thing you dare not face is 
The only thing that will get you sooner or later, no 
r how you sneak or dodge, is the truth; and the only thing 
lat Will conquer nations is the truth. No nation is going to 
look the calm judgment of mankind in the face for nine months 
nd then go to war. You can illustrate the great by the little. 

dire say you have taken time to cool off sometimes. I 
I have. It is very useful for a person, particularly with 

disposition like mine, to withdraw from human society 
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upon the consequences of making a conspicuous ass 
It. is for that reason that I have always said that 
have an acquaintance whom you suspect of being a fool, 
him to hire a hall. There is nothing that a 
sense like exposure to the air. We are applying 
healing, sanitary influence to the affairs of nations 
n, and we can apply it only by the processes of peace 
offered to us after a conference, which I can testify 
i part in in the knowledge and in the spirit that never 
veftore in any such conference; that we were not at 
’ work out the policy and ambition of any nation, but 
‘single duty and our single opportunity was to put the 
Peo { the world in possession of their own affairs. 
much of the case, my fellow citizens, as I can lay 
um on a single occasion—as much of this varied and 
| theme—is laid before you, and I ask your assistance 
n the reputation of the United States. I ask vou to 
everywhere that it is useful to make it felt, not by 
i threat, not by way of menace of any sort, but by way of 
ing judgment, that the thing for us to do is to redeem the 
of America made in solemn presence of mankind when 
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self, 
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is mad all through and just think about the situation | 
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we entered this war, for I see a happy vision before the world, 
my fellow countrymen. Every previous international confer 
ence was based upon the authority of governments. This, for 
the first time, was based upon the authority of peoples. Ii 
therefore, the triumphant establishment of the principle 
democracy throughout the world, but only the establishment of 
the principle of political democracy. What the world now in- 
sists upon—order and peace in order to consider and in order 
to achieve—is the establishment of industrial democracy, is the 
estublishment of such relationships between those who direet 
labor and those who perform labor as shall make a real com 
munity of interest, as shall make a real community of purpose, 
as shall lift the whole level of industrial achievement above bar 
gain and sale. into a great method of cooperation by which men, 
purposing the same thing and justly organizing the same thing, 
may bring about a state of happiness and of prosperity 
as the world has never known before. We want to be friends 
of each other as well as friends of mankind. We want America 
to be united in spirit as well as the world. We want America 
to be a body of brethren, and if America is a body of brethren 
then you may be sure that its leadership will bring the same 
sort of comradeship and intimacy of spirit and purity of purpose 
to the counsels and achievements of mankind.” 
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“Gov. Carey, my fellow countrymen, it is with genuine satis 
faction that I find myself in this great State, which I have 
only seldom visited, and I appreciate this close conenct 
with a body of its citizens in order that I ‘| 


too 


may make clear 
some of the matters which have emerged in the discussion in 
the midst of which we now find ourselves. Gov. Curey is quite 
right in saying that no document ever drew upon it more 


widespread discussion than the great treaty of peace with which 


your representatives returned from Paris. It is not to be 
wondered at, my fellow citizens, because that treaty is a 
unique document. It is the most remarkable document, I ven 


ture to say, in human history, because in it is recorded a con 

plete reversal of the processes of government which had gone 
on throughout practically the whole history of mankind. The 
example that we set in 1776, which some statesmen in Europ 
affected to disregard and others presumed to ridicule, neve: 
theless set fires going in the hearts of men which no influetic 
was able to quench, and one after another the Governments of 
the world have yielded to the influences of democracy. No mar 
has been able to stay the tide, and there came a day whet 
there was only one bulwark standing against it. That was i! 
Berlin and Vienna—standing in the only territory which had 
not been conquered by the liberal forces of the 
the world, continued to stand fast where there 
a pair of Governments that could their people the 

pleased, as pawns and instruments in a game of ambition, 
send them to the battle field without condescending to explain 
to them why they were sent, send them the battle field to 
work out a dominion over free peoples on the part of a Gor 

ernment that had never been liberalized and made free. 

“The world did not realize in 1914 that it had come to the 
It was only by slow degrees that we 
realized that we had any part in the war. We started the forces 
in 1776, as I have said, that made this war inevitable, but 
were a long time realizing that, after all, that was what was a 
issue. We had been accustomed to regarding Europe as a field 
of intriguing, of rival ambitions, and of attempts to establish 
empire, and at first we merely got the impression that this was 
one of the usual European wars, to which, unhappily, mankind 
had become only too accustomed. You know how unwilling we 
I can speak for myself. I made every effort 
to keep this country out of the war, until it came to my con- 
science, as it came to yours, that after all it was our war as 
as Europe’s war, that the ambition of central empires 
was directed against nothing less than the liberty of the world, 
and that if we were indeed what we had always professed to be, 
champions of the liberty of the world, it was not within our 
choice to keep out of the great enterprise. We went in just i 
time. I ean testify, my fellow countrymen, that the hope 
Europe had sunk very low when the American troops began to 
throng overseas. I can testify that they had begun to fear that 
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the terror would be realized and that the German power would 
be established. At first they were incredulous that our men 
could come in force enough to assist them. At first they thought 
that it was only a moral encouragement they would get from 
seeing that gallant emblem of the Stars and Stripes upon theit 
fields. Presently they realized that the tide was real, that her 


came men by the thousands, by the hundreds of thousands, by 
the millions; that there was no end to the which would 
now be asserted to rescue the free peoples of the world from the 
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terror of autocracy; and America had the infinite privilege of 
fulfilling her destiny and saving the world. I do not hesitate 
to say, as a sober interpretation of history, that American sol- 
diers saved the liberties of the world. 

“T want to remind you of all this, my fellow citizens, bechuse 
it is pertinent to the discussion that is now going on. We saved 
the liberties of the world, and we must stand by the liberties 
of the world. We can not draw back. You remember what hap- 
pened in that fateful battle in which our men first took part. 
You remember how the French lines had been beaten and 
separated and broken at Chateau-Thierry, and you remember 
how the gates seemed open for the advancement of the Germans 
upon Paris. Then a body of nen, a little body of men—Ameri- 
can soldiers and American marines—against the protests of 
l’rench officers, against the command of the remote commanders, 
nevertheless dared to fill that breach, stopped that advance, 
turned the Germans back, and never allowed them to turn their 
faces forward again. They were advised to go back, and they 
asked the naive American question, ‘What did we come over 
here for? We did not come over here to go back; we came over 
here to go forward.’ And they never went in any other direc- 
tion. The men who went to Chateau-Thierry, the men who went 
into Balleau Wood, the men who did what no other troops had 
been able to do in the Argonne, never thought of turning back, 
only, but they never thought of making any reservations 
on their service. They never thought of saying, ‘We are going 
to do this much of the job and then scuttle and leave you to do 
the rest.’ I am here, I am on this journey, to help this Nation, 
if I can by my counsel, to fulfill and complete the task which 
the men who died upon the battle fields of France began, and 
[ am not going to turn back any more than they did. I am 
soing to keep my face just as they kept their face—forward 
toward the enemy. 

“My friends—I use the words advisedly—the only organized 
forces in this country, outside of Congressional Halls, against 
this treaty are the forces of hyphenated Americans. I beg you 
to observe that I suy the only organized forces, because I would 
not include many individuals whom I know in any such charac- 
terization, but I do repeat that it is the pro-German forces and 
the other forces that showed their hyphen during the war that 
ure now organized against this treaty. We can please nobody 
in American except these people by rejecting it or qualifying it 
in our neceptance of it. I want you to recall the circumstances 


hot 


of this Great War lest we forget. We must not forget to 
redeem absolutely and without qualification the promises of 


America in this great enterprise. I have crossed the continent 
now, my friends, and am a part of my way back. I can testify 
io the sentiment of the American people. It is unmistakable. 
The overwhelming majority of them demand the ratification of 
this treaty, and they demand it because, whether they have 
nnaiyzed it or not, they have a consciousness of what it is that 
we are fighting for. We said that this was a people’s war—I 
have explained to you that it was, though you did not need the 
explanation—and we said that it must be a people’s peace. It 
is 2 people’s peace. I challenge any man to find a contradiction 
to that statement in the terms of the great document with which 
[I returned from Paris. It is so much of a people’s peace that 
in every portion of its setthement every thought of aggrandize- 
ment, of territorial or political aggrandizement, on the part 
of the great powers was brushed aside, brushed aside by 
their own representatives. They declined to take the colonies 
of Germany in sovereignty, and said they would consent and 
demand that they be administered in trust by a concert of 
the nations through the instrumentality of a league of na- 
They did not claim a single piece of territory. On the 
contrary, every territory that had been under the dominion 
of the Central Powers, unjustly and against its own consent, 
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is by that treaty and the treaties which accompany it abso- 
lutely turned over in fee simple to the people who live in it. 
The principle is adopted without qualification upon which 


America was founded, that all just government proceeds from 
the consent of the governed. No nation that could be reached 
by the conclusions of this conference was obliged to accept the 
wuthority of a government by which it did not wish to be con- 
trolled. It is a peace of liberation. It is a peace in which the 
rights of peoples are realized, and when objection is made to the 
treaty, is any objection made to the substance of the treaty? 
There is only one thing in the substance of the treaty that has 
heen debated seriously, and that is the arrangement by which 
Japan gets the rights that Germany had in Shantung Province 
in China, I wish I had time to go through the story of that 
fully. It was an unavoidable settlement, and nothing can be 
done for China without the league of nations. 

“Perhaps you will bear with me if I take time to tell you 
what I am talking about. You know that China has been the 
common prey of the great European powers. Perhaps T should 
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apologize to the representatives of those powers for using such 
a word, but I think they would admit that the word is justified, 
Nation after nation has demanded rights, semisovereign rights, 
and concessions with regard to mines and railways and every 
other resource that China could put at their disposition, and 
China has never been able to say ‘No’—a great learned, 
patient, diligent people, numbering hundreds of millions: has 
had no organized force with which to resist, and has yielded 
again and again and again to unjust demands. One of these 
demands was made upon her in March, 1898, by Germany— 
unjustly made, I will not go into the particulars, but I could 
justify that word ‘unjustly.’ A concession was demanded of 
her of the control of the whole district around Kiaochow Bay 
one of the open doors to the trade and resources of China, 
She was obliged to yield to Germany practically sovereign eo))- 
tro] over that great region by the sea, and into the interior 
of the Province Germany was privileged to extend a railway 
and to exploit all the deposits of ore that might be found for 
30 miles on either side of the railway which she was to build. 
The Government of the United States at that time, presided 
over by one of the most enlightened and beloved of our Presi- 
dents—I mean William McKinley—and the Department of 
State, guided by that able and high-minded man, John Hay, 
did not make the slightest protest. Why? Not because they 
would not if they could have aided China, but because under 
international Jaw as it then stood no nation had the right to 
protest against anything that other nations did that did noj 
directly affect its own rights. Mr. McKinley and Mr. Hay did 
insist that if Germany took control of Kiaochow Bay, she 
should not close those approaches to China against the trade 
of the United States. How pitiful, when you go into the court 
of right, you can net protect China, you can only protect your 
owh merchandise! You can not say, ‘ You have done a creat 
wrong to these people. You have got to say, ‘ We yield to the 
wrong, but we insist that you should admit our goods to be 
!’ Pitiful, but nevertheless it was inter- 
law. All nations acted in that way at that time. 
Immediately following these concessions to Germany, Russia 
insisted upon concessions and got Port Arthur and other terri- 
tories. England insisted, though she had had similar conces 
sions in the past, upon an additional concession and got Wei 
haiwai. France came into the game and got a port and its 
territory lying behind it for the same period of time that Ger- 
many had got her concession, hamely, 99 years. 

“Then came the war between Russia and Japan, and what 
happened’? In a treaty signed on our own sacred territory, at 
Porthmouth in New Hampshire, Japan was allowed to take 
from Russixn what had belonged to China, the concession of 
Port Arthur and of Talienwan, the territory in that neighbor- 
hood. The treaty was written here; it was written under the 
auspices, so to say, of our own public opinion, but the Govern 
ment of the United States was not at liberty to protest and did 
not protest; it acquiesced in the very thing which is being 
done in this treaty. What is being done in this treaty is not 
that Shantung is being taken from China. China did not have 
it. It is being taken from Germany, just as Port Arthur was 
not taken from China but tuken from Russia and transferred to 
Japan. Before we got into the war, Great Britain and France 
had entered into solemn covenant by treaty with Japan that if 
she would take what Germany had in Shantung by force of 
arms, and also the islands lying north of the Equator whicli 
had been under German dominion in the Pacific, she could keep 
them when the peace came and its settlements were made. 
They were bound by a treaty of which we knew nothing, bul 
which, notwithstanding our ignorance of it, bound them as much 
as any treaty binds. This war was fought to maintain the 
sacredness of treaties. Great Britain and France, therefore 
can not consent to a change of the treaty in respect of the ‘cal 
sion of Shantung, and we have no precedent in our history 
which permits us even to protest against it until we become 
members of the league of nations. i 

“T want this point to sink in, my fellow countrymen: rhe 
league of nations changes the international law of the world 
with regard to matters of this sort. You have heard a great 
deal about article 10 of the covenant of the league, and a will 
speak of it presently, but read article 11 in conjunction with 
article 10. Every member of the league, in article 10, — 
never to impair the territorial integrity of any other membet 
of the league or to interfere with its existing political inde 
pendence. Both of those things were done in all these eneeee, 
sions. There was’a very serious impairment of the territoriat 
integrity of China in every one of them, and’ a very nt 
interference with the political independence of that o-, a 
helpless kingdom. Article 10 stops that for good and all. . ‘toht 
in article 11, it is provided that it shall be the friendly re 
of any member of the league at any time to call attention 
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anything anywhere that is likely to disturb the peace of the 
world or the good understanding between nations upon which 
the peace of the world depends, so that the ban would have 
heen lifted from Mr. McKinley and Mr, Roosevelt in the matter 
of these things if we had had the covenant of the league; they 
ould have gone in and said, ‘Here is your promise to preserve 
‘he territorial integrity and political independence of this great 
neople. We have the friendly right to protest. We have the 
richt to eall your attention to the fact that this will breed 
wars and not peace, and that you have not the right to do this 
thing” Henceforth, for the first time, we shall have the 
opportunity to play effective friends to the great people of 
China, and I for one feel my pulses quicken and my heart 
rejoice at such a prospect. We, a free people, have hitherto 
en dumb in the presence of the invasion of the freedom of 
ether free peoples, and now restraint is taken away. I say it 
s taken away, for we will be members of the covenant. Re- 
straint is taken away, and, like the men that we profess to be, 
e can speak out in the interest of free people everywhere. 

But that is not all. America, as I have said, was not bound 
the agreements of Great Britain and France, on the one hand, 
and Japan on the other. We were free to insist upon a prospect 

different settlement, and at the instance of the United States 
lapan has already promised that she will relinquish to China im- 
ly after the ratification of this treaty all the sovereign 
“hts that Germany had in Shantung Province—the only promise 

kind ever made, the only relinquishment of that sort ever 
hieved—and that she will retain only what foreign corpora- 
ous have all over China—unfortunately but as a matter of 
right to run the railroad and the right to work the 
es under the usual conditions of Chinese sovereignty and as 
ic concessionaires, with no political rights or military 
of any kind, It is really an emancipation of China, so 
that Province is concerned, from what is impcsed upon 
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er by other nations in other Provinces equally rich and equally 
portant to the independence of China herself. So that inside 
ague of nations we now have a foothold by which we can 

he friend to China. 
\nd the alternative? If you insist upon cutting out the 
s tung arrangement, that merely severs us from the treaty. 


it does not give Shantung back to Ciina. The only way you 
Shantung back to China is by arms in your hands, 
urmed ships and armed men, sent against Japan and France and 
(reat Britain. A fratricidal strife, in view of what we have 
through! We have just redeemed France. We can not 
irms in our hands insist that France break a covenant, 
however ill judged, however unjust; we can not as her brothers 
i! s commit any such atrocious act against the fraternity of 
So much for Shantung. Nobody can get that provi- 
ut of that treaty and do China any service whatever, and 
such professions of friendship for China are empty noise, 
for the gentlemen who make those professions must know that 
what they propose will be not of the slightest service to her. 
‘That is the only point of serious criticism with regard to the 
tance of the treaty. All the rest refers to the covenant of 
league of nations. With regard to that, my fellow citizens, 
{ have this to say: Without the covenant of the league of na- 
that treaty.can not be executed. Without the adherence 
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of the United States to that covenant, the covenant can not be 
lade effective. To state it another way, the maintenance of 

weace of the world and the execution of the treaty depend 
pon the whole-hearted participation of the people of the United 


1 am not stating it as a matter of power. I am not 
ing it with the theught that the United States has greater ma- 
| wealth and greater physical power than any other nation. 
point that I want you to get is a very profound point; the 
point is that the United States is the only nation of the world 
has sufficient moral force with the rest of the world. It is 
the only Nation which has proved its disinterestedness. It is 
ic only Nation which is not suspected by the other nations of 
world of ulterior purposes. There is not a Province in 
‘in which American troops would not at this moment be 
comed with open arms, because the population would know 
they had come as friends and would go so soon as their 
"rrand Was fulfilled. I have had delegations come to me, delega- 
‘ from countries where disorder made the presence of troops 
ssary, and beg me to order American troops there. They 
—s se trust them; Wwe want them. They are our friends.’ 
- au the world, provided we do not betray them by rejecting 
lls treaty, will continue to regard us as their friends and 
- oW us as their friends and serve us as their friends. It is 
the hoblest opportunity ever offered to a great people, and we 
Will not turn away from it. 
a are coming now to the grapple, because one question at a 
ie is being cleared away. We are presently going to have a 
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show-down, a show-down on a very definite issue, and I want to 
bring your minds to that definite issue. A number of objections 
have been made to the covenant of the league of nations, but 
they have been disposed of in candid minds. The first was th 
question whether we could withdraw when we pleased. That is 
no longer a question in the mind of anybody who has studied 
the language and real meaning of the covenant. We can with- 
draw, upon two years’ notice, when we please. I state that with 
absolutely no qualification. Then there was the question as to 
whether it interfered with self-determination; that is to say, 
whether there was anything in the guarantee of article 10 about 
territorial integrity and political independence which would in- 
Seas vith the assertion of the right of great populations any- 
where to change their governments, to throw off the yoke of 
soverejgnties which they did not desire to live under. There 
is absolutely no such restraint. I was present and can testify 
that when article 10 was debated the most significant words in 
it were the words ‘against external aggression.’ We do not 
guarantee any government against anything that may happen 
within its own borders or within its own sovereignty. We 
merely say that we will not impair its territorial integrity or 
interfere with its political independence, and we will not counte- 
nance other nations outside of it making prey of it in the one way 
or the other. Every man who sat around that table, and at the 
table where the conference on the league of nations sat thers 
were 14 free peoples represented, believed in the sacred right of 
self-determination, would not have dared to go back and face 
his own people if he had done or said anything that stood in the 
way of it. That is out of the way. There was some doubt as 
to whether the Monroe doctrine was properly recognized, though 
I do not see how anybody who could read the English languags 
could have raised the doubt. The covenant that nothing 
contained in it shall be construed as affecting the validity of 
the Monroe doctrine, so that by a sudden turn in the whole 
judgment of the world the Monroe doctrine was accepted by all 
the great powers of the world. I know what their first impres- 
sions were about it. I know the history of their change of mind, 
and I know the heartiness and unanimity of the conclusion. 
Nothing can henceforth embarrass the policy of the United 
States in applying the Monroe doctrine according to her oy 
judgment. But there was apprehension that some kind of 
supergovernment had been set up which could some day inter- 
fere in our domestic affairs, say that our immigration laws wer 
too rigorous and wrong; that our laws of naturalization were 
too strict and severe; that our tariff policy did not suit tl 
of the world. The covenant expressly excludes interference 
domestie questions, expressly states that it shall not the 
right of any authority of the league to interfere in matters of 
that sort. That matter is cleared away by everybody who can 
understand the clauses in question. 
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“There is another matter in that connection I want to speak 
of. The constitution of the league of nations is not often enough 
explained. It is made up of two bodies. One body, which is : 
comparatively large body, is called the assembly. The assem- 
bly is not an originative body. The assembly is, so to say 
the court of the public opinion of the world. It is where you 
can broach questions, but not decide them. It is where you 
ean debate anything that affects the peace of the world, but 
not determine upon a course of action upon anything tha 
affects the peace of the world. The whole direction of the 


action of the league is vested in another body known as the coun- 
cil, and nothing in the form of an active theasure, no policy, no 
recommendation with regard to the action of the government: 
composing the leagne, can proceed except upon a unanimous vot 
of the council. Mark you, a unanimous vote of the council. f: 
brief, inasmuch as the United States of America is to be 
manent member of the council of the league, the league can take 
no step whatever without the consent of the United States of 
America. My fellow citizens, think of the significance of that 
in view of the debates you have been listening to. There is not 
a single active step that the league can take unless we vote aye. 
The whole matter is, in that negative sense, in the ability to stop 
any action, in our hands. I am sometimes inclined to think that 


that weakens the league, that it has not freedom of action 
enough, notwithstanding that I share with all of my fellow 


countrymen a very great jealousy with regurd to setting up any 
power that could tell us to do anything, but no such power is 
set up. Whenever a question of any kind with regard to active 
policy—and there are only three or four of them—is referred to 
the assembly for its vote, its vote in the affirmative must in- 
clude the representatives of all the nations which are repre- 
sented on the council. In the assembly, as in the council, any 
single nation that is a member of the council has a veto upon 
active conclusions. That is my comment upon what you have 
been told about Great Britain having six votes and our having 
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one. JT am perfectly content with the arrangement, since our 
one offsets the British six. I do not want to be a repeater; if 
my one vote goes, I do not want to repeat it five times. 

“And is it pot just that in this debating body, from which 


without the unanimous concurrence of the council no active 
proceeding can originate, that these votes should have been 
given to the self-governing powers of the British Empire? I 
am ready to maintain that position. Is it not just that those 
stout little Republics out in the Pacific, of New Zealand and 
Australia, should be able to stand up in the councils of the 
world and say something? Do you not know how Australia 
has led the free peoples of the world in many matters that 
have led to and industrial reform? It is one of the 
most enlightened communities in the world and absolutely free 
to chouse its own way of life independent of the British author- 
ity, except in matters of foreign relationship. Do you not think 
that it is natural that that stout little body of men whom we 
long watched with admiration in their contest with the 
British Crown in South Africa should have the right to stand 
up and talk before the world? They talked once with their 
arms and, if I may judge by my contact with them, they can 
talk with their minds. They know what the interests of South 
Africa ure, and they are independent in their control of the 
interests South Africa. Two of the most impressive and 
influential men I met in Paris were representatives of South 
Africa, both of them members of the British peace delegation 
in Paris, and yet both of them generals who had made British 
generals take notice through many months of their power to 
fight—the men whom Great Britain had fought and beaten 
and felt obliged to hand over their own government to, and 
say, ‘It is yours and not ours.’ 
counsel, who spoke frank counsel. And take our neighbor on 
the north—do you not think Canada is entitled to a speaking 
part? I have pointed out to you that her voting part is offset, 
but do you not think she is entitled to a speaking part? Do 
you not think that that fine dominion has been a very good 
neighbor? Do you not think she is a good deal more like the 
United States than she like Great Britain? Do you not 
feel that probably you think alike? 
to the British Empire is given to that hitherto voiceless mass 
of humanity that lives in that region of romance and pity 
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that we know as India. I am willing that India should stand 
up in the councils of the world and say something. I am 


willing that speaking parts should be assigned to these self- 
vsoverning, self-respecting, energetic portions of the great body 
of humanity. 

“T take leave to say that the deck is cleared of these buga- 
Ye can get out if we want to. I am not interested in 
setting out. I am interested in getting on. But we can get out. 
The door is not locked. You can sit on the edge of your chair 
und scuttle any time you want to. There are so many who 
ure interested first of all in knowing that they are not in for 
anything that can possibly impose anything on them. Well, 
are not in for anythng that we do not want to continue to 
earry. We ean help in the matters of self-determination, as we 
never helped before, The six votes of the British Empire are 
offset by our own, if we choose to offset them. I dare say we 
shall often agree with them; but if we do not, they can not do 
anything that we do not consent to. The Monroe doctrine is 
taken cure of. There is no danger of interference with domestic 
questions 

“Well, what remains? Nothing except article 10, and that is 
the heart of the whole covenant. Anybody who proposes to cut 
out article 10 proposes to cut all the supports from under the 
peace snd security of the world, and we must face the question 
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in that light; we must draw the issue as sharply as that; we 
must see it through as distinctly as that. Let me repeat ar- 
ticle 10. 1 do not know that I can do it literally, but I can 


come very near it. Under article 10 every member of the league 
engages to respect and preserve as against external aggression 
the territorial integrity and existing political independence of 
the other members of the league. That cuts at the taproot of 
war. The wars of the past have been leveled against the lib- 
erties of peoples and territories of those who could not defend 
them, und if you do not cut at that taproot, that upas tree is 
going to grow again; and I tell you, my fellow countrymen, that 
if you do not cut it up now it will be harder to cut it up next 
time. The next time will come; it will come while this genera- 
tion is living, and the children that crowd about our car as we 
move from station to station will be sacrificed upon the altar 
of that war. It will be the last war. Humanity will never 
suffer another, if humanity survives. My fellow countrymen, do 
you realize that at the end of the war that has just closed new 
instruments of destruction had been invented and were about 
to be used that exceeded in terrible force and destructive power 


The only other vote given | 
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any that had been used before in this war? You have heard 
with wonder of those great cannon from which the Germans 
sent shells 70 miles into Paris. Just before the war close 
shells had been invented that could be made to steer themselves 
and carry immense bodies of explosives a hundred miles ints 
the interior of countries, no matter how great the serried ranks 
of their soldiers were at the border. This war will be child's 
play as compared with another war. You have got to cut the 
root of that upas tree now or betray all future generations, 

“And we can not without our vote in the council, even jy, 
support of article 10, be drawn into wars that we do not wish 
to be drawn into. The second sentence of article 10 is thai 
the council shall advise as to the method of fulfilling this 
guaranty, that the council, which must vote by unanimous 
vote, must advise—can not direct—what is to be done for the 
maintenance of the honor of its members and for the mai 
tenance of the peace of the world. Is there anything that ca) 
frighten a man or a woman or a child, with just thought or req 
blood, in those provisions? And yet listen. I understand thst 
this reservation is under consideration. I ask your very at 
tentive ear. 

“The United States assumes no obligation under the provisions of 
article 10 to preserve the territorial integrity or political independ ‘ 
of any other country or to interfere in controversies between oth: 
nations, whether members of the league or not, or to employ the mi! 
tary and naval forces of the United States under any article of t! 
treaty for any purpose, unless in any particular case the Congress, 
which under the Constitution bas the sole power to declare war or 4 
thorize the employment of the military and naval forces of the United 
States, shall by act or joint resolution so declare. 

“In other words, my fellow citizens, what this proposes i 
this: That we should make no general promise, but leave thie 
nations associated with us to guess in each instance what w 
were going to consider ourselves bound to do and what we we 
not going to consider ourselves bound to do. It is as if you 
said, ‘We will not join the league definitely, but we will join i 
occasionally. We will not promise anything, but from time to 
time we may cooperate. We will not assume any obligutions. 
Observe, my fellow citizens, as I have repeatedly said to you 
and can not say too often, the council of the league can not 
oblige us to take military action without the consent of Con 
gress. There is no possibility of that. But this reservation 
proposes that we should not acknowledge any moral obligation 
in the matter; that we should stand off and say, ‘ We will see, 
from time to time; consult us when you get into trouble, and 
then we will have a debate, and after two or three months we 
will tell you what we are going to do.’ The thing is unworthy 
and ridiculous, and I want to say distinctly that, as I read this, 
it would change the entire meaning of the treaty and exemp! 
the United States from all responsibility for the preservation ot! 
peace. It means the rejection of the treaty, my fellow country 
men, nothing less. It means that the United States would tak: 
from under the structure its very foundations and support. 

“T happen to know that there are some men in favor of that 
reservation who do not in the least degree realize its meaning, 
men whom I greatly respect, men who have just as much ardo! 
to carry out the promises of the United States as I have, and | 
am not indicting their purpose, but I am calling their attention 
to the fact that if any such reservation as that should be adopted 
I would be obliged as the Executive of the United States to 1 
gard it as a rejection of the treaty. I ask them, therefore, tv 
consider this matter very carefully, for I want you to realize 
and I hope they realize, what the rejection of the treaty means- 
two isolated and suspected people, the people of Germany anc 
the people of the United States. Germany is not adimitted to 
respectable company yet. She is not permitted to enter the 
league until such time as she shall have proved to the satisla: 
tion of the world that her change of government and change 0 
heart is real and permanent. Then she can be admitted. Now, 
her dearest desire, feeling her isolation, knowing all the cois 
quences that would result, economic and social, is to see 
United States also cut off its association with the gallant peoples 
with whom side by side we fought this war. I am not makin: 
this statement by conjecture. We get it directly fromm Un 
mouths of authoritative persons in Germany that their deares: 
hope is that America will now accomplish by the rejection o! th 
treaty what Germany was not able to accomplish by her arm* 
She tried to separate us from the rest of the world. She tried 
to antagonize the rest of the world against the United States 
and she failed so long as American armies were in the field. 
Shall she succeed now, when only American voters are 10) the 
field? The issue is final. We can not avoidit. We have go! to 
make it now, and, once made, there can be no turning back. we 
either go in with the other free peoples of the world to guaran 1 
the peace of the world now, or we stay out and on some dark and 
disastrous day seek admission to the league of nations along 
with Germany. The rejection of this treaty, my fellow ciUzens, 
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ineans the necessity of negotiating a separate treaty with Ger- 
many. That seprrate treaty between Germany and the United 
States could not alter any sentence of this treaty. It could not 
affect the validity of any sentence of this treaty. It would simply 
be the Government of the United States going, hat in hand, to 
the assembly at Weimar and saying, ‘ May it please you, we have 
dissociated ourselves from those who were your enemies ; we have 
come to you asking if you will consent to terms of amity and 


peace which will dissociate us, both of us, from the comradeship | 


of arms and liberty.’ There is no other interpretation. There is 
no other issue. ‘That is the issue, and every American must face it. 
‘But I talk, my fellow citizens, as if I doubted what the 
decision would bs I happen to have been born and bred in 
America. There is not anything in me that is not American. I 
dare says that I inherit a certain stubbornness from an ancient 
SLO 
» derived, more or less remotely, from other stocks. You re- 
ember the exclaination of the Irishman who said when he 
is Called a foreigner, ‘You say we are furriners; I'd like to 
snow who sittled this kintry but furriners!’ We were all for- 
‘jgners once, but we have undergone a climatic change, and the 
marvel of America is its solidarity, is its homogeneity, in the 
iidst of its variety. The marvel about America is that, no 
tter what a man’s stock and origin, you can always tell that 
san American the minute he begins to express an opinion. 
may look sometimes like a foreigner, but tap him and you 
find that the contents is American. Having been bred in 
way myself, I do not have to conjecture what the judg- 
nts of America are going to be about a great question like 
[ know beforehand, and I am only sorry for the men who 
t know. If I did not know the law of custom and of honor 
betting on a certainty, I would like to bet with them. 
it would not be fair; I would be taking advantage of them. 
if I may close with a word, not of jest but of solemnity, I 
to say, ny fellow citizens, that there can be no exaggerat- 
the importance of this peace and the importance of its im- 
ratification, because the world will not and can 
down to normal conditions, either in America or 

re else, until it knows what the future is going to be. If it 

t know that the future is going to be one of disorder and of 
Iry and of the old contests of power, let it know it at once, 
it can make its arrangements and its calculations and lay its 
and recruit its armies and build its ships for the next 
fight; but if, on the other hand, it can be told that it will 

- an insurance against war, that a great body of powerful 
ons has entered into a solemn covenant to substitute arbitra- 
i und discussion for war, for that is the heart of the cove- 
that all the great fighting peoples of the world have en- 
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of the league of nations. I think everybody now understands 
that you can not work this treaty witheut that covenant. Every- 
body certainly understands that you have no insurance for the 
continuance of this settlement without the covenant of the 
league of nations, and you will notice that, with the sing!e 
exception of the provision with regard to the transfer of the 
German rights in Shantung in China to Japan, practically 
nothing in the body of the treaty has seemed to constitute any 
great obstacle to its adoption. All the controversy, all the talk, 
has centered on the league of nations, and I am glad to see the 
issue center; I am glad to see the.issue clearly drawn, for now 
we have to decide, Shall we stand by the settlements of liberty 


, 


| or shall we not? 


from which [I am remotely derived; but, then, all of you | 


ved to forego war and substitute arbitration and discussion— | 


can know that the minds will be quieted, the disorders will 


esently cease; then men will know that we have the oppor- 


| being set up over the United States; 


ity to do that great, that transcendent duty that lies ahead | 


sit quietly down in council chambers and work out the 


is, 


‘oper reforms of our own industrial and economic life. They 
ve got to be worked out. If this treaty is not ratified, they 
| be worked out in disorder throughout the world. I am not 


intimating, for I do not think, that disorder will shake the 
uundations of our own affairs, but it will shake the foundations 

f ihe world, and these inevitable, indispensable reforms will 

' worked out amongst disorder and suspicion and hatred and 

vlence, whereas if we can have the healing influences of as- 
ured peace they will be worked out in amity and quiet and by 
he judgment of men rather than by the passions of men. 
srant that that day may come, and come soon! Above all, may 
(jod grant that it may come under the leadership of Americ¢a!” 

PRESIDENT AT ° 
“Mr. Chairman, my fellow countrymen, I always feel a thrill 
pride in standing before a great company of my fellow 
itizens to speak for this great document which we shall always 
“now as the treaty of Versailles. Il am proud to speak for it, 
ecause for the first time in the history of international con- 
ultation men have turned away from the ambitions of govern- 
inents and have sought to advance the fortunes of peoples. Thev 
ave turned away from all those older plans of domination and 
sought to lay anew the foundations for the liberty of mankind. 
[ say without hesitation that this is a great document of libera- 
ion. It is a new charter for the liberty of men. 

“As we have advanced from week to week and from month to 
month in the debate of this great document, I think a great 
many things that we talked about at first have cleared away. 
A great many difficulties which were at first discovered, or 
which some fancied that they had discovered, have been re- 
moved. The center and heart of this document is that great 
instrument which is placed at the beginning of it, the covenant 
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“I want, just by way of introduction and clarification, tu 
point out what is not often enough explained to audiences in 
this country, the actual constitution of the league of nations. 
It is very simply constituted. It consists of two bodies, a counci! 
and an assembly. The assembly is the numerous body. In 
every self-governing State that is a member of the league is 
represented, and not only the self-governing independent State 
but the self-governing colonies 4nd dominions, such as Canada 
New Zealand, Australia, India, and South Africa, are all repre 
sented in the assembly. It is in the assembly that the combined 
representation of the several parts of the British Empire are 
assigned six votes, and you are constantly being told that Gre 
Britain has six votes and we have one. I want you tv appre 
ciate the full significance of that. They have six votes in the 


S 


assembly, and the assembly does not vote. That bubble is ex 
ploded. There are several matters in which the vote of the 
assembly must cooperate with the vote of the council, but in 
every such case an unanimous vote of the council is necessai 


and, inasmuch as the United States is a permanent member of 
the council, her vote is necessary to every active policy of the 
league. ‘Therefore the single vote of the United States alway 
counts six, so far as the votes of the British Empire are con 
cerned, and if it is a mere question of pride, 1 would rather | 


“That affords emphasis to the point I wish you to keep dis 
tinctly in mind with regard to reservations and all the qual 
fications of ratification which are being discussed. No act 
policy can be undertaken by the league without the assenting 
vote of the United States. I can not understand the anxiety 
of some gentlemen for fear something is going to be put over 
on them. I can not understand why, having read the covenant 
of the league and examined its constitution, they ar 
fied with the fact that every active policy of the league must 
be concurred in by a unanimous vote of the council, which 
means that the aflirmative vote of the United States is in every 
instance necessary. That being the it sheer 
nonsense, my fellow citizens, to talk about a supergovernment 
it becomes sheer nonsense 
to say that any authority is constituted which can order our 


not ntis- 


case, becomes 


armies to other parts of the world, which can interfere with 
our domestic questions, which can direct our international! 
policy even in any matter in which we do not consent to 
directed. We would be under our own direction just as mu 
under the covenant of the league of nations as Wwe are how ‘) 


course, I do not mean to say that we do not, so to say, pool our 
moral issues. We do that. In acquiescing in the 
the league we do adopt, and we should adopt, certain funda- 
mental moral principles of right and justice, which, I dare 


covenant of 








we do not need to promise to live up to, but which we are cei 
tainly proud to promise to live up to. We are not turning an 
| corner. We always have lived up to them, and we do not intend 
| to change our course of action or our standards of action. And 
it is American standards of action that are set up in the cove- 
| nant of the league of nations. 
“What is the covenant for? To hear most of the debate, you 
would think that it was an ingenious contrivance for a subtle 





with the affairs of the United States. On the cor 
trary, it is one of the most solemn covenants ever 

by all the great fighting powers of the world that they nev 
will resort to war again without first having either submitt 
the question at issue to arbitration and undertaken to abid 
the verdict of the arbitrators or submitted it to discussie 
the council of the league of nations, laying all the dom 

all the facts, before that council, consenting that tl 


interference 
entered into 


vr 
s 


hat cou! 
should lay all those documents and all those facts before th 
world; they agree to allow six months for that discussion, iw 
even if they are not satisfied with the opinion, for it is onl) 
opinion in that case, rendered by the council, they agree not 
to go to war for three months after the opinion has heen ren 
dered. There you have nine months’ submission to the moral 
judgment of the world. In my judgment, that is an almost 
complete assurance against war. If any such covenant us that 
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: had existed in 1914, Germany never would have gone to war. 
‘he one thing that Germany could not afford to do, and knew 
ihat she could not afford to do, was to submit her case to the 
public opinion of the world. We have now abundant proof of 
what would have bappened, because it was the moral judgment 
of the world that combined the world against Germany. We 
were a long time, my fellow citizens, seeing that we belonged in 
the war, but just se soon as the real issues of it became ap- 
parent that we belonged there. And we did an unpre- 
cedented We threw the whole power of a great nation 
into a quarrel with the origination of which it had nothing to 
do. I think there is nothing that appeals to the imagination 

the history of men than those convoyed fleets crossing 

e ocean with millions of American soldiers aboard—those 
rusaders, those men whe loved liberty enough to leave their 
homes and tight for it upon distant fields of battle, those men 
who swung out into the open as if in fulfillment of the long 
prophecy of American history. There is nothing finer in the 
records of public action than the united spirit of the American 
people behind this great enterprise. 
or to current events, my fellow 
countrymen. Out of doors, that is to say, that out of legislative 
halls, there is no organized opposition to this treaty except among 
the people who tried te defeat the purpose of this Government 
the war. Hyphens are the knives that are being stuck into 
this document. The issue is clearly drawn. Inasmuch as we 
are masters of our own participation in the action of the league 
of nations, why do we need reservations? If we can not be ob- 
liged to do anything that we do not ourselves vote to do, why 
qualify our acceptance of a perfectly safe agreement? There 

‘an be only one object, my fellow citizens, and that is to give the 

United States a standing of exceptional advantage in the league, 

o exempt it from obligations which the other members assume, 

r to put a special interpretation upon the duties of the United 
States under the covenant which interpretation is not applied to 
he duties of other members of the league under the covenant. I, 
part, Say that it is unworthy of the United States to ask 
iny special privilege of that kind. I am for going into a body of 
equals or staying out. That is the very principle we have been 
lighting for and have been proud to fight for, that the rights of 

i Weak nation were just as sacred as the rights of a great nation. 

Chat is what this treaty was drawn to establish. You must not 

think of this treaty alone. The lines of it are being run out into 

the Austrian treaty and the Hungarian treaty and the Bulgarian 
ireaty and the Turkish treaty, and in every one of them the prin- 
ciple is this, to deliver peoples who have been living under sov- 
ereignties that were alien and unwelcome from the bondage 
under which they have lived, to turn over to them their own ter- 
ritory, to adopt the American principle that all just government 
is derived from the consent of the governed. All down through 
the center of Europe and into the heart of Asia has gone this 
nrocess of liberation, taking alien yokes off the necks of such 
peoples and vindicating the American principle that you can not 
impose upon anybody a sovereignty that is not of its own choice. 
And if the results of this great liberation are not guaranteed, 
then they will fall down like a house of cards. What was the 
program Pan-Germanism? You know the formula—from 

Bremen to Bagdad. Very well; that is the very stretch of coun- 

try over which these people have been liberated. New States, 

one after another, have been set up by the action of the confer- 

Paris all along the route that was intended to be the 

route of German dominion, and if we now merely set them up 

and leave them in their weakness to take care of themselves, 


knew 


loing 
thing, 


we 


’ i? 
e in 


ask vour close observation 


or uis 
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ence at 


en Germans can at their leisure, by intriguing, by every subtle 
rocess of which they are master, accomplish what they could 
ot accomplish by arms, and we will have abandoned the people 
e redeemed. The thing is inconceivable. The thing is 

MOS byl 
‘We therefore have come to the straight-cut line—adoption 
er rejection. Qualified adoption is not adoption. It is per- 
fectly legitimate, I admit, to say in what sense we understand 
certain articles They are all perfectly obvious in meaning, so 
far as I can sev, but if you want to make the obvious more 
obvious I do not see any objection to that; if by the multiplica- 


tion of words you can make simple words speak their meaning 

more distinctly, I think that that is an interesting rhetorical 

exercise, but nothing more. Qualification means asking special 
exemptions and privileges for the United States. We can not 
a7 ask that. We must either go in or stay out. Now, if we go in 
; what do we get? Iam not now confining my view to ourselves. 
\merica has shown the world that she does not stop to calculate 

the lower sort of advant and disadvantage; that she goes in 

upon a high plane of principle, and is willing to serve mankind 

vhile she is serving herself. What we gain in this treaty is, 

first of all, the substitution of arbitration and discussion for 


ave 
ant 
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war. If you got nothing else, it is worth the whole game to get 
that. My fellow citizens, we fought this war in order that there 
should not be another like it. I am under bonds, I am under 
bonds to my fellow citizens of every sort, and I am particularly 
under bonds to the mothers of this country and to the wives of 
this country and to the sweethearts, that I will do everything in 
my power to see to it that their sons and husbands and sweet- 
hearts never have to make that supreme sacrifice again. And 
when I passed your beautiful Capitol Square just now and saw 
thousands of children there to greet me, I felt a lump in my 
throat. These are the little people that I am arguing for. 
These are my clients, these lads coming on and these girls that, 
staying at home, would suffer more than the lads who died on 
the battle field, for it is the tears at home that are more bitter 
than the agony upon the field. I dare not turn away from the 
straight path I have set myself to redeem this promise that I 
have made. 

“Tf you say, ‘What is there? An absolute insurance against 
war?’ I say, ‘Certainly not.’ Nobody can give you an insur- 
ance against human passion, but if you can get a little insurance 
against an infinite catastrophe, is it not better than getting none 
at all? Let us assume that it is only 25 per cent insurance 
against war. Can any humane man reject that insurance? Let 
us suppose that it is 50 per cent insurance against war. Why, 
my friends, my calm judgment is that it is 99 per cent insurance 
against war. That is what I went over to Europe to get, and 
that is what I got, and that is what I have brought back. 

“Stop for a moment to think about the next war, if there 
should be one. I do not hesitate to say that the war we have 
just been through, though it was shot through with terrov of 
every kind, is not to be compared with the war we would have 
to face next time. There were destructive gases, there were 
methods of explosive destruction unheard of even during this 
war, which were just ready for use when the war ended—great 
projectiles that guided themselves and shot into the heavens 
went for a hundred miles and more and then burst tons of ex- 
plosives upon helpless cities, something to which the guns with 
which the Germans bombarded Paris from a distance were not 
comparable. What the Germans used were toys as compared 
with what would be used in the next war. Ask any soldier if 
he wants to go through a hell like that again. The soldiers 
know what the next war would be. They know what the inven- 
tions were that were just about to be used for the absolute de- 
struction of mankind. I am for any kind of insurance agaiust 
a barbaric reversal of civilization. 

“And by consequence, the adoption of the treaty means dis- 
armament. Think of the economic burden and the restraint of 
liberty in the development of professional and mechanical! life 
that resulted from the maintenance of great armies, not only in 
Germany but in France and in Italy and, to some extent, in Great 
Britain. If the United States should stand off from this thing 
we would have to have the biggest army in the world. There 
would be nobody else that cared for our fortunes. We would 
have to look out for ourselves, and when I hear gentlemen say, 
‘Yes; that is what we want to do; we want to be independent 
and look out for ourselves.’ I say, ‘ Well, then, consult your 
fellow citizens. There will have to be universal conscription. 
There will have to be taxes such as even yet we have not seen. 
There will have to be a concentration of authority in the Gov- 
ernment capable of using this terrible instrument. You can not 
conduct a war or command an army by a debating society. You 
can not determine in community centers what the command of 
the Commander in Chief is going to be; you will have to have a 
staff like the German staff, and you will have to center in the 
Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy the right to take 
instant action for the protection of the Nation.’ America will 
never consent to any such thing. 

“Then, if we have this great treaty, we have what the worl 
never had before—a court of public opinfon of the world. 1 
do not think that you can exaggerate the significance of that, 
my fellow countrymen. International law up to this time has 
been the most singular code of manners. You could not men- 
tion to any other Government anything that concerned it unless 
you could prove that your own interests were immediately in- 
volved. Unless you could prove that it was your own material 
interest that was involved, it was impolite to speak of it, There 
might be something brooding that threatened the peace o! the 
world, and you could not speak of it unless the interests of 
the United States were involved. I am going to allude for a 
moment to a matter so interesting that I wish I could develop 
it. This cession in Shantung Province in China, which China 
gave to Germany in 1898, was an iniquitous thing at the outset; 
but our great President, William McKinley, and our great 
Secretary of State, John Hay, did not protest against it. It 
was an outrageous invasion of the rights of China, They not 
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only did not protest, but all they asked was that Germany, 
after she got what did not belong to her, would please not 
close the doors against the trade of the United States. I am 
not saying this by way of criticism. That is all that under 
international manners they had a right to ask. International 
law has been the principle of minding your own business, par- 
ticularly when something outrageous was up; and article 11 
of the Jeague of nations makes matters of that sort everybody’s 
business. Under article 11, any member of the league can at 
any time eall attention to anything, anywhere, which is likely 
to affect the peace of the world or the good understanding 
between nations upon which the peace of the world depends. 
The littlest nation, along with the biggest—Panama, to take 
one of our own near neighbors—can stand up and challenge 
the right of any nation in the world to do a thing which 
threatens the peace of the world. It does not have to be a big 
nation to do it. 

“The voice of the world is at last released. The conscience 
of the world is at last given a forum, and the rights of men 
not liberated under this treaty are given a place where they 
can be heard. . If there are nations which wish to exercise the 
power of self-determination but are not liberated by this treaty, 
they can come into that great forum, they can point out how 
their demands affect the peace and quiet of the world, they 
can point out how their demands affect the good understanding 
hetween nations. There is a forum here for the rights of man- 
kind which was never before dreamed of, and in that forum 
any representative has the right to speak his full mind. If 
that is not a wholesome moral clearing house, I wish some- 
hody would suggest a better. It is just a moral clearing house 
that the world needs. There have been a great many things 
unspoken that ought to have been spoken. There have been 
voiceless multitudes all over the world who had nobody to speak 
for them in any court of conscience anywhere, and now they 
ire given spokesmen. All forward-looking men may now see 
their way to the method in which they may help forward the 
real processes of civilization. 

“There is another matter which T am sure will interest a 
“reut many within the sound of my voice. If we do not have this 
reaty of peace, labor will continue to be regarded, not as it 
ought to be regarded, a human function, but as a purchasable 
ommodity throughout the world. There is inserted in this 
reat treaty a Magna Charta of labor. There is set up here 

means of periodic examination of the conditions of labor all 
iver the world, particularly the labor of women and children 
ind those who have not the physical force to handle some of the 
hurdens that are put upon them, and it is made the duty of the 
uutions of the world constantly to study the methods of rais- 

the levels of human labor. You know what that means. 

\Ve have not done our full duty with regard to the ameliora- 
on and betterment of the conditions of labor in America, 

ut the conditions here are better than they are anywhere 
clse. We now have an opportunity to exercise our full influence 
o raise the levels everywhere to the levels which we have 
ried to maintain in this country, and then to take them 
higher into the fields of that sort of association between those 
vho cmploy labor and those who execute it as will make it a 
real human relationship and not a mere commercial relation- 
sip. The heart of the world has never got into this business 
et. The conscience of the world has never been released along 
hes of action in regard to the improvement of the conditions 

f labor. And more than that, until we find such methods as 
| have been alluding to, we are never releasing the real ener- 
ties of this people. Men are not going to work and produce 
hat they would produce if they feel that they are not justly 


reated. If you want to realize the real wealth of this country, | 


‘hen bring about the human relationship between employers 
wud employees which will make them colaborers and partners 
nd fellow workers. All of that is open to us through the in- 
strumentality of the league of nations under this great treaty, 
und still we debate whether we should ratify it or not. 
“There is a great deal of pleasure in talking, I admit; and 
solme men, even some men I do not agree with, I admit, talk 
very well, indeed. It is a pleasure to hear them when they are 
houest; it is a pleasure to be instructed by them when they 
know what they are talking about. But we have reached the 
stage now when all the things that needed to be debated have 
heen debated and all the doubts are cleared up. They are 
Cleared up just as thoroughly as the English language can clear 
them. The people of the United States are no longer sus- 
ceptible to being misled as to what is in this covenant, and they 


now have an exceedingly interesting choice to make. I have | 


said it a great many times, my fellow countrymen, but I must 
say it again, because it is a pleasant thing to testify about—the 
fundamental thing that I discovered on the other side of the 
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aia was that all the great peoples of the world are looking 
jo America for leadership. There can be no mistaking that. 
The evidences were too overwhelming, the evidences were too 
profoundly significant, because what underlay them was this: 

We are the only Nation which so far has not laid itself open 

to suspicion of ulterior motives. We are the only Nation which 
has not made it evident that when we go to anybody’s assist- 
ance we mean to stay there longer than we are welcome. Day 
after day I received delegations in Paris asking—what? Credits 
from the United States? No. Merchandise from the United 

States? Yes, if possible; but that was not the chief point. 

They were asking that I send American troops to take the 
place of other troops, because they said, ‘Our people will wel- 
come them with open arms as friends who have come for their 
sakes and not for anything that America can possibly in the 
future have in mind.’ What an extraordinary tribute to the 
principles of the United States! What an extraordinary,trib 
ute to the sincerity of the people of the United States! I never 
was so proud in my life as when these evidences began to «ac- 
cumulate. I had been proud always of being an American, but 
| I never before realized fully what it meant. It meant to stand 
at the front of the moral forces of the world. 

“My fellow citizens, I think we must come to sober and imme- 
diate conclusions. There is no turning aside from the straight 
line. We must now either accept this arrangement or reject it. 
If we accept it, there is no danger either to our safety or to our 
honor. If we reject it, we will meet with suspicion, with dis 
trust, with dislike, with disillusionment everywhere in the world. 
This treaty has to be carried out. In order to earry this treaty 
out, it is necessary to reconstruct Europe economically and in- 
dustrially. If we do not take part in that reconstruction, we 
will be shut out from it, and by consequence the markets of 
Europe will be shut to us. The combinations of European Gov- 
ernments can be formed to exclude us wherever it is possible to 
exclude us; and if you want to come to the hard and ugly basis 
of material interest, the United States will everywhere trade at 
an overwhelming disadvantage just so soon as we have for- 
feited, and deserved to forfeit, the confidence of the world. I 
ask merchants, ‘Who are good customers, friends or enemies? 
Who are good customers, those who open their doors to you or 
those who have made some private arrangement elsewhere which 
makes it impossible for them to trade with you? I have heard 
Europe spoken of as bankrupt. There may be great difficulties 
in paying the public debts, but there are going to be no insuper- 
able difficulties to rebeginning the economic and industrial life of 
Europe. The men are there, the materials are there, the energy 
is there, and the hope is there. The nations are not crushed. 
They are ready for the great enterprises of the future, and it is 
for us to choose whether we will enter those great enterprises 
upon a footing of advantage and of honor or upon a footing of 
disadvantage and distrust. 

“Therefore, from every point of view, I challenge the oppo- 
nents of this treaty to show cause why it should not be ratified. 
I challenge them to show cause why there should be any hesita- 
tion in ratifying it. Ido not understand delays. I do not under- 
stand covert processes of opposition. It is time that we knew 
where we shall stand, for observe, my fellow citizens, the nego- 
tiation of freaties rests with the Executive of the United States. 
When the Senate has acted, it will be for me to determine 
whether its action constitutes an adoption or a rejection, and I 
beg the gentlemen who are responsible for the action of the 
United States Senate to make it perfectly clear whether it is an 
adoption or a rejection. I do not wish to draw doubtful conclu- 
sions. I do not wish to do injustice to the process of any honest 
| mind. But when that treaty is acted upon I must know whether 
it means that we have ratified it or rejected it, and I feel conti 
dent that I am speaking for the people of the United States 


| “When it is around election time, my fellow citizens, a man 
fought to be doubtful of what the meaning of his intercourse 
| with his fellow citizens is, because it is easy for applause to 
| go to the head; it is easy for applause to seem to meu more 
i} than it does; it is easy for the assurances of individual sup 
| port to be given a wider implication than ean properly be given 
'to them. I thank God that on this occasion the whole issue has 


nothing to do with me. I did not carry any purpose o! ’ 
own to Paris. I did not carry any purpose that I did not 
| know from the action of public opinion in the United States 
| was the purpose of the United States. It was not the purpo 

lof a party. It was not the purpose of any section of our fellow 
citizens. It was a purpose subscribed to by American public 
opinion and formally adopted by the Governments with which 
we had to deal on the other side, and I came back with 

| document embodying the principles insisted upon at the outs 

land earried by the American delegation to Paris. Therefore 
1 I think that I have the right to say that I have the suppert of 
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the people of the United The issue is so big that it 
transcends all party and personal things. I was a spokesman ; 
I was an instrument. I did net speak any privately conceived 
idea of my own. I had merely tried to absorb the influences of 
public opinion in the United States, and that, my fellow citi- 
Zens, the function of all of us. We ought not in a great 
crisis like this to follow any private opinion; we ought not 
to follow any private purpose; we ought, above all things, to 
forget that we are ever divided into parties when we vote. 


States. 


is 
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We are all democrats—I will not insist upon the large * D ’—we | 


are all democrats because we believe in a people’s govern- 
ment, and what I am pleading for is nothing less than a people’s 
peace,” 


-_ 


LBLO, CULO., SEPTEMBER 25, 1919, 


it with a 


THE PRESIDENT AT Pl 


“Mr. Chairman and fellow countrymen, is vreat 


deal ef genuine pleasure that I find myself in Pueblo, and I | 


feel it a compliment that I should be pernyitted to be the first 
speaker in this beautiful hall. One of the advantages of this 


| discussion the more you exclude passion. 


hall, as I look about, is thut you are not too far away from me, | 


because there is nothing so reassuring to men who are trying 
to express the publie sentiment as getting into real personal 


contact with their fellow citizens. I have gained a renewed 


impression as I have crossed the continent this time of the | 


homogeneity of this great people to whum we belong. ‘They 
come from many stocks, but they are all ef one kind. They 
come from many origins, but they are all shot through with the 
same principles and desire the same righteous and honest 
things. I have received a more inspiring impression this time 
of the publie opinion of the United States than it was ever my 
privilege to receive before. 

“ The chief pleasure of my trip has been that it has nothing 
o do with my personal fortunes, that it has nothing to do with 
iny personal reputation, that it has nothing to do with any- 
thing except great principles uttered by Americans of all sorts 
and of all parties which we are now trying to realize at this 
crisis of the affairs of the world. But there have been unpleas- 
aunt impressions as well as pleasant impressions, my fellow 
citizens, as I have crossed the continent. I have perceived 
more und more that men have been busy creating an absolutely 
false impression of what the treaty of peace and the covenant 
of the leagne of nations contain and mean. I find, moreover, 
that there is an organized propaganda against the league of 
tions and against the treaty proceeding from exactly the 
same sources that the organized prcepaganda proceeded from 
whieh threatened this country here and there with disloyalty, 


and I want to say—-I can not say too often—uany man whe | 
eurries a hyphen about with him carries a dagger that he is 


to plunge into the vitals of this Republic whenever he 
vets ready. If I can catch any man with a hyphen in this 
vreat contest I will know that I have got an enemy of the Re- 
public. My fellow citizens, it is only certain bodies of foreign 
<vinpathies, certain bodies of sympathy with foreign nations 
that are organized against this great document which the Amer- 
ican representatives have brought back from Paris. Therefore, 
in order to clear awuy the mists, in order to remove the impres- 
in order to check the falsehoods that have 
around this great subject, I want to tell you a few very simple 
things about the treaty and the covenant. 

“Do not think of this treaty of peace as merely a settlement 
with Germany. It is that. It is a very severe settlement with 
Germany, but there ts not anything in it that she did not earn. 
Indeed, she earned more than she can ever be able to pay for, 
and the punishment exacted of her is not a punishment greater 
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one single item of submission to their authority is demanded by 
them. ‘The men who sat around that table in Paris knew that 
the time had come when the people were no longer going to 
consent to live under masters, but were going to live the lives 
that they chose themselves, to live under such governments as 
they chose themselves to erect. That is the fundamental prin- 
ciple of this great settlement. 

“And we did not stop with that. We added a great inter- 
national charter for the rights of labor. Reject this treaty, 
impair it, and this is the consequence to the laboring men of the 
world, that there is no international tribunal which can bring 
the moral judgments of the world to bear upon the great labor 
questions of the day. What we need to do with regard to the 
labor questions of the day, my fellow countrymen, is to lift them 
into the light, is to lift them out of.the haze and distraction of 
passion, of hostility, out into the calm spaces where men look 
at things without passion. The more men you get into a great 
Just so soon as the 
calm judgment of the world is directed upon the question of 
justice to labor, labor is going to have a ferum such as it never 
Was supplied with before, and men everywhere are going to 
see that the problem of labor is nothing more nor less than the 
problem of the elevation of humanity. We must see that all the 
questions which have disturbed the world, all the questions 
which have eaten into the eontidence of men toward their vov- 
ernments, all the questions which have disturbed the processes 
of industry, shall be brought out where men of all points of view, 
men of all attitudes of mind, men of ql! kinds of experience, may 
contribute their part to the settlement of the great quesiions 
which we must settle und can not ignore. 

“At the front of this great treaty is put the covenant of the 
league of nations. It will also be at the front of the Austrian 
treaty nd the Hungarian treaty and the Bulgarian treaty and 
the treaty with Turkey. Every one of them will contain the 
covenant of the league of nations, because yeu can not work 
any of them without the covenant of the league of nations. 
Unless you get the united, concerted purpose and power of the 
great Governments of the world behind this settlement, it wil! 
fall down like a house of cards. There is only one power to put 
behind the liberation of mankind, and that is the power of 
mankind. It is the power of the united moral forces of the 
world, and in the covenant of the league of nations the moral 
forces of the world are mobilized. For what purpose? Reflect, 
my fellow citizens, that the membership of this great league 
is going to include all the great fighting nations of the world, 
as well as the weak ones. It is not for the present going to 


| inelude Germany, but for the time being Germany is not a 


great fighting country. All the nations that have power that 
can be mobilized are going to be members of this league, includ- 
ing the United States. And what do they unite for? ‘They 
enter into 2 solemn promise to one another that they will never 
use their power against one another for aggression; that they 
never will impair the territorial integrity of a neighbor; that 
they never will interfere with the political independence of a 
neighbor ; that they will abide by the principle that great popula- 


| tions are entitled to determine their own destiny and that they 


clustered | 


than she can bear, and it is absolutely necessary in order that | 
io Other nation may ever plot such a thing against humanity | 


ind civilization. But the treaty is so much more than that. It 
is not merely a settlement with Germany; it is a readjustment 
of those 
Asiatic society. 


European and This is only the first of several 


great injustices which underlie the whole structure of | 
| war for another three months, 


treaties. They are all constructed upon the same plan. The 
Austrian treaty follows the same lines. The treaty with Hun- 
gary follows the same lines. The treaty with Bulgaria follows | 


the same lines. The treaty with Turkey, when it is formulated, 
will follow the same lines. What are those lines? They are 
based upon the purpose to see that every government dealt with 
in this great settlement is put in the hands of the people and 
taken out of the hands of coteries and of sovereigns who had no 
right to rule over the people. It a people’s treaty, that ac- 
complishes by a great sweep of practical justice the liberation 
of men who never could have liberated themselves, and the 
power of the most powerful nations has been devoted not to 
their aggrandizement but to the liberation of people whom they 


is 


could have put under their control if they had chosen to do so. | will be afraid of their judgment of his character. 


| of deliberate counsel. 


will not interfere with that destiny; and that no matter what 
differences arise amongst them they will never resort to war 
without first having done one or the other of two things—either 
submitted the matter of controversy to arbitration, in which case 
they agree to abide by the result without question, or submitted 
it to the consideration of the council of the league of nations, 
laying before that council all the documents, all the facts, agree- 
ing that the council can publish the decuments and the facts to 
the whole world, agreeing that there shall be six months allowed 
for the mature consideration of those facts by the council, and 
agreeing that at the expiration of the six months, even if they 
are not then ready to accept the advice of the council with 
regard to the settlement of the dispute, they will still not go to 
In other words, they consent, 
no matter what happens, to submit every matter of difference 
between them to the judgment of mankind, and just so cer- 
tainly as they do that, my fellow citizens, war will be in the 
far background, war will be pushed out of that foreground of 
terror in which it has kept the world for generation after 
generation, and men will knew that there will be a calm time 
The most dangerous thing for a bad 
cause is to expose it to the opinion of the world. The most cer- 
tain way that you can prove that a man is mistaken is by let- 
ting all his neighbors know what he thinks, by letting all his 
neighbors discuss what he thinks, and if he is in the wrong 


| you will notice that he will stay at home, he will not walk on 


He 


He will be afraid of the eyes of his neighbors. - 
Ww 


the street. 
He 


Not one foot of territory is demanded by the eonquerors, not ' know that his cause is lost unless he can sustain it by the urgu- 
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ments of right and of justice. 
individuals applies to nations. 
“ But, you say, ‘we have heard that we might be at a dis- 
advantage in the league of nations.’ Well, whoever told you 
that either was deliberately falsifying or he had not read the 
covenant of the league of nations. I leave him the choice. I 
want to give you a very simple account of the organization of 
the league of nations and let you judge for yourselves. Itisa 
very simple organization. The power of the league, or rather 
the activities of the league, lie in two bodies. There is the 
council, whick consists of one representatve from each of the 
principal allied and associated powers—that is to say, the 
United States, Great Britain, France, Italy, and Japan—along 
with four other representatives of smaller powers chosen out 
of the general body of the membership of the league. The 
council is the source of every active policy of the league, and 
no active policy of the league can be adopted without a unani- 
mous vote of the council. That is explicitly stated in the 
covenant itself. Does it not evidently follow that the league 
of nations can adopt no policy whatever without the consent 
of the United States? The affirmative vote of the representa- 
tive of the United States is necessary in every case. Now, 
you have heard of six votes belonging to the British Empire. 
Those six votes are not in the council. They are in the assem- 
bly, and the interesting thing is that the assembly does not 
vote. I must qualify that statement a litle, but essentially it is 
absoluely true. In every matter in which the assembly is given 
a voice, and there are only four or five, its vote does not count 
unless coneurred in by the representatives of all the nations 
represented on the council, so that there is no validity to any 
yote of the assembly unless in that vote also the representative 
of the United States concurs. That one vote of the United 
States is as big as the six votes of the British mpire. I am 
not jealous for advantage, my fellow citizens, but I think that is 
a perfectly safe situation. There is no validity in a vote, either by 
the council or the assembly, in which we do not eoncur. So much 
for the statements about the six votes of the British Empire. 
“Look at it in another aspect. The assembly is the talking 
body. The assembly was created in order that anybody that 
purposed anything wrong should be subjected to the awkward 
circumstanee that everybody could talk about it. This is the 
great assembly in which all the things that are likely to dis- 
turb the peace of the werld or the good understanding between 
nations are to be exposed to the general view, and I want to ask 
you if you think it was unjust, unjust to the United States, that 
speaking parts should be assigned to the several portions of 
the British Empire? Do you think it unjust that there should 
be some spokesman in debate for that fine little stout Republic 
down in the Pacific, New Zealand? De you think it was unjust 
that Australia should be allowed to stand up and take part in 
the debate—Australia, from which we have learned some of 
the most useful progressive policies ef modern time, a little 
nation only’ five million in a great continent, but counting for 
several times five in its activities and in its interest in liberal 
reform? Do you think it unjust that that little Republic down 
in South Africa, whose gallant resistance to being subjected to 
any outside authority at all we admired for so many months 
and whose fortunes we followed with such interest, should have 
a speaking part? Great Britain obliged South Africa to sub- 
init to her sovereignty, but she immediately after that felt that 
it Was convenient and right to hand the whole self-government 
of that colony over to the very men whom she had beaten. The 
representatives of South Africa in Paris were two of the most 
distinguished generals of the Boer Army, two of the realest 
men | ever met, two men that could talk sober counsel and wise 
advice, along with the best statesmen in Europe. To exclude 
Gen. Botha and Gen. Smuts from the right to stand up in the 
parliament of the world and say something concerning the 
affairs of mankind would be absurd. And what about Canada? 
[s not Canada a good neighbor? I ask you, Is not Canada more 
likely to agree with the United States than with Great Britain? 
Canada has a speaking part. And then, for the first time in the 
history of the world, that great voiceless multitude, that throng 
hundreds of millions strong in India, has a voice, and I want to 
testify that some of the wisest and most dignified figures in the 
peace conference at Paris came from India, men who seemed to 
carry in their minds an older wisdom than the rest of us had, 
Whose traditions ran back into so many of the unhappy fortunes 
of mankind that they seemed very useful counselors as to how 
some ray of hope and some prospect of happiness could be 
opened to its people. I for my part have no jealousy whatever 
of those five speaking parts in the assembly. Those speaking 
parts can not translate themselves into five votes that can in 
any matter override the voice and purpose of the United States, 


The same law that applies to 
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Let 


“Let us sweep aside all this language of jealousy. 
be big enough to know the facts and to welcome the facts, be- 
cause the facts are based upon the principle that America has 
always fought for, namely, the equality of self-governing peo- 


us 


ples, whether they were big or little—not counting men, but 
eounting rights, not counting representation, but counting the 
purpose of that representation. When you hear an opinion 
quoted, you do not count the number of persons who hold it; 
you ask, ‘Who said that?’ You weigh opinions, you do not 
count them, and the beauty of all democracies is that every 
voice can be heard, every voice can have its effect, every voice 
can contribute to the general judgment that is finally arrived at. 
That is the object of democracy. Let us accept what America 
has always fought for, and accept it with pride that America 
showed the way and made the proposal. I do not mean that 
America made the proposal in this particular instance; I mean 
that. the principle was an American principle, proposed by 
America, 

“When you come to the heart of the covenant, my fellow 
eitizens, you will find it in article 10, and I am very much 
interested to know that the other things have been blown away 
like bubbles. There is nothing in the other contentions with 
regard to the league of nations, but there is something in article 
10 that you ought to realize and eught to accept or reject. 
Article 10 is the heart of the whole matter. What is article 10? 
I never am certain that I ean from memory give a literal repe- 
tition of its language, but I am sure that I can give an exact 
interpretation of its meaning. Article 10 provides that every 
member of the league covenants to respect and preserve the 
territorial integrity and existing political independence of every 
other member of the league as against external aggression. 
Not against internal disturbance. There was not a man at that 
table who did not admit the sacredness of the right of self- 
determination, the sacredness of the right of any body of 
people to say that they would not continue to live under the 
Government they were then living under, and under article 
11 of the covenant they are given a place to say whether they 
will live under it or net. For foliowing article 10 is arti- 
cle 11, which makes it the right of any member of the league 
at any time to call attention to anything, anywhere, that is 
likely to disturb the peace of the world or the good under- 
standing between nations upon which the peace ef the world 
depends. I want to give yeu an illustration of what that would 
mean. 





“ You have heard a great deal—something that was true and 
a great deal that was false—about that provision of the treaty 
whieh hands over to Japan the rights which Germany enjoyed 
in the Province of Shantung in China. Im the first place, 
Germany did not enjoy any rights there that other nations had 
not already claimed. For my part, my judgment, my moral 
judgment, is against the whole set of concessions. They were 
all of them unjust to China, they ought never to have been 
exacted, they were all exacted by duress from a great 
of thoughtful and ancient and helpless people. There 
was any right in any of them. Thank God, America never 
asked for any, never dreamed of asking for any. But when 
Germany got this concession in 1898, the Government of the 
United States made no protest whatever. That was not be- 
eause the Government of the United States was not in the hands 
of high-minded and conscientious men. It was. William 
McKinley was President and John Hay was Secretary of 
State—as safe hands to leave the honor of the United Stateg 
in as any that you can cite. They made no protest because 
the state of international law at that time was that it was none 
of their business unless they could show that the interests of 
the United States were affected, and the only thing that they 
could show with regard to the interests of the United States 
was that Germany might close the doors of Shantung Province 
against the trade of the United States. They, therefore, de- 
manded and obtained promises that we could continue to sell 
merchandise in Shantung. Immediately following that conces 
sion to Germany there was a concession to Russia of the same 
sort, of Port Arthur, and Port Arthur was handed over subse- 
quently to Japan on the very territory of the United States. 
Don’t you remember that when Russia and Japan got into 
war with one another the war was brought to a conclusion 
by a treaty written at Portsmouth, N. H., and in that treaty, 
without the slightest intimation from any authoritative sources 
in America that the Government of the United States had any 
objection, Port Arthur, Chinese territory, was turned over to 
Japan? I want you distinctly te understand that there is no 
thought of criticism in my mind. I am expounding to you a 
state of international law. Now, read articles 10 and 11. You 
will see that international law is revolutionized by putting 


body 
never 
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morals into it. Article 10 says that no member of the league, 
and that includes all these nations that have demanded these 
things unjustly of China, shall impair the territorial integrity 


or the political independence of any other member of the 
league. China is going to be a member of the league. Article 


11 says that 2uy member of the league can call attention to any- 
thing that is likely to disturb the peace of the world or the good 
understanding between nations, and China is for the first time 
in the history of mankind afforded a standing before the jury 
of the world. I, for my part, have a profound sympathy for 
China, and I am proud to have taken part in an arrangement 
which promises the protection of the world to the rights of 
China. The whole atmosphere of the world is changed by a 
thing like that, my fellow citizens. The whole international 
practice of the world is revolutionized. 

‘Burt you will say, ‘ What is the second sentence of article 10? 
That is what gives very disturbing thoughts.’ The second sen- 
tence is that the council of the league shall advise whut steps, 
if any, are necessary to carry out the guaranty of the first sen- 
tence, namely, that the members will respect and preserve the 
territorial integrity and political independence of the other 
members. I do not know any other meaning for the word 
‘advise’ except ‘advise.’ The council advises, and it ean not 
advise without the vote of the United States. Why gentlemen 
should fear that the Congress of the United States would be 
advised to do something that it did not want to do I frankly can 
not imagine, because they can not even be advised to do anything 
unless their own representative has participated in the advice. 
It may be that that will impair somewhat the vigor of the league, 
but, nevertheless, the fact is so, that we are not obliged to take 
any advice except our own, which to any man who wants to go 
his own course is a very satisfactory state of affairs. Every 
man regards his own advice as best, and I dare say every man 
mixes his own advice with some thought of his own interest. 
Whether we use it wisely or unwisely, we can use the vote of the 
United States to make impossible drawing the United States into 
iny enterprise that she does not care to be drawn into. 

* Yet article 10 strikes at the taproot of war. Article 10 is a 
statement that the very things that have always been sought in 
imperialistic wars are henceforth forgone by every ambitious 
nation in the world. I would have felt very lonely, ny fellow 
countrymen, and I would have felt very much disturbed if, sit- 
ting at the peace table in Paris, | had supposed that T was ex- 
pounding my own ideas. Whether you believe it or not. I know 
the relative size of my own ideas; I know how they stand related 
in bulk and proportion to the moral judgments of my fellow 
countrymen, and I proposed nothing whatever at the peace table 
at Paris that I had not sufficiently certain knowledge embodied 
the moral judgment of the citizens of the United States. I had 
sone over there with, so to say, explicit instructions, Don’t you 
remember that we laid down 14 points which should contain 
the principles of the settlement? They were not my points. 
in every one of them I was conscientiously trying to read the 
thought of the people of the United States, and after I uttered 
those points I had every assurance given me that could be given 
me that they did speak the moral judgment of the United States 
und not my single judgment. Then when it came to that critical 
period just a little less than a year ago, when it was evident that 
the war was coming to its critical end, all the nations engaged in 
ihe war accepted those 14 principles explicitly as the basis of the 
armistice and the basis of the peace. In those circumstances I 
erossed the ocean under bond to my own people and to the other 
governments with which I was dealing. The whole specification 
of the method of settlement was written down and accepted be- 
forehand, and we were architects building on those specifica- 


tions,. It reassures me and fortifies my position to find how be- 
fore IT went over men whose judgment the United States has 
often trusted were of exactiy the same opinion that I went 
abrond to express. Here is something I want to read from 


Theodore Roosevelt: 

“* The one effective move for obtaining peace is by an agree- 
ment among all the great powers in which each should pledge 
itself not only to abide by the decisions of a common tribunal 


but to back its decisions by force. The great civilized na- 
tions should combine by solemn agreement in a great world 
league for the pence of righteousness; a court should be estab- 
lished. A changed and amplified Hague court would meet the 


requirements, composed of representatives from each nation, 
whose representatives are sworn to act as judges in each case 
and not in a representative capacity.’ Now there is article 10. 
He goes on and says this: ‘ The nations should agree on certain 
rights that should not be questioned, such as territorial in- 
tegrity, their right to deal with their domestic affairs, and with 
such matters as whom they should admit to citizenship. All 
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such guarantee each of their number in possession of these 
rights.’ 

* Now, the other specification is in the covenant. The covye- 
hant in another portion guarantees to the members the inde- 
pendent control of their domestic questions. There is not » 
leg for these gentlemen to stand on when they say that the 
interests of the United States are not safeguarded in the yery 
points where we are most sensitive. You do not need to be 
told again that the covenant expressly says that nothing in 
this covenant shall be construed as affecting the validity of the 
Monroe doctrine, for example. You could not be more explicit 
than that. And every point of interest is covered, partly for 
one very interesting reason. This is not the first time that the 
Foreign Relations Committee of the Senate of the United States 
has read and considered this covenant. I brought it to this 
eountry in March last in a tentative, provisional form, in pra 
tically the form that it now has, with the exception of certain 
additions which I shall mention immediately. I asked the 
Foreign Relations Committees of both Houses to come to the 
White House and we spent a long evening in the frankest dis 
cussion of every portion that they wished to discuss. They 
made certain specific suggestions as to what should be contained 


in this document when it was to be revised. I earried those 
suggestions to Paris, and every one of them was adopted. What 


more could T have done? What more could have been obtained” 
The very matters upon which these gentlemen were most coii- 
cerned were, the right of withdrawal, which is now express|) 
stated; the safeguarding of the Monroe doctrine, which is now 
accomplished ; the exclusion from action by the league of domes 
tie questions, which is now accomplished. All along the line. 
every suggestion of the United States was adopted after the 
covenant had been drawn up in its first form and had bee 
published for the criticism of the world. There is a very truc 
sense in which I can say this is a tested American document. 

“T am dwelling upon these points, my fellow citizens, in spite 
of the fact that I dare say to most of you they are perfectly well 
known, because in order to meet the present situation we hav 
got to know what we are dealing with. We are not dealing 
with the kind of document which this is represented by some 
gentlemen to be; and inasmuch as we are dealing with a docu- 
ment simon-pure in respect of the very principles we have pro 
fessed and lived up to, we have got to do one or other of two 
things—we have got to adopt it or reject it. There is no middle 
course. You can not go in on a special-privilege basis of your 
own. I take it that you are too proud to ask to be exempted 
from responsibilities which the other members of the leacu: 
will carry. We go in upon equal terms or we do not go in at 
all; and if we do not go in, my fellow citizens, think of the 
tragedy of that result—the only sufficient guaranty to the peace 
of the world withheld! Ourselves drawn apart with that dan 
gerous pride which means that we shall be ready to take car 
of ourselves, and that means that we shall maintain great 
standing armies and an irresistible navy; that means we shal! 
have the organization of a military nation; that means we shall 
have a general staff, with the kind of power that the general 
staff of Germany had, to mobilize this great manhood of the 
Nation when it pleases, all the energy of our young men drawn 
into the thought and preparation for war. What of our pledges 
to the men that lie dead in France? We said that they went 
over there, not to prove the prowess of America or her readi 
ness for another war but to see to it that there never was such 
a war again. It always seems to make it difficult for me to 
say anything, my fellow citizens, when I think of my clients 
in this case. My clients are the children; my clients are the 
next generation. They do not know what promises and bonds 
I undertook when I ordered the armies of the United States 
to the soil of France, but I know, and I intend to redeem m) 
pledges to the children; they shall not be sent upon a similar 
errand. 

“Again and again, my fellow citizens, mothers who lost their 
sons in France have come to me and, taking my hand, have shev! 
tears upon it not only, but they have added, ‘God bless you, 
Mr. President ! Why, my fellow citizens, should they pray God 
to bless me? I advised the Congress of the United States to 
create the situation that led to the death of their sons. I or 
dered their sons oversea. I consented to their sons being put 1) 
the most difficult parts of the battle line, where death was cer 
tain, as in the impenetrable difficulties of the forest of Argonne. 
Why should they weep upon my hand and call down the bless 
ings of God upon me? Because they believe that their boys died 
for something that vastly transcends any of the immediate and 
palpable objects of the war. They believe, and they rightly 
believe, that their sons saved the liberty of the world. rhe 
believe that wrapped up with the liberty of the world is the con- 
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civilized people. They believe that this sacrifice was made in 
order that other sons should not be called upon for a similar 
«ift—the gift of life, the gift of all that died—and if we did not 
see this thing through, if we fulfilled the dearest present wish of 


Germany and now dissociated ourselves from those alongside 
whom we fought in the war, would not something of the halo go 


away from the gun over the mantelpiece, or the sword? Would 
not the old uniferm lose something of its significance? These 
men were crusaders. They were not going forth to prove the 
might of the United States. They were going forth to prove the 
might of justice and right, and all the world accepted them as 
crusaders, and their transcendent achievement has made all 
the world believe in America as it believes in no other nation 
organized in the modern world. There seems to me to stand 
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between us and the rejection or qualification of this treaty the | 


serried ranks of those boys in khaki, 
came home, but those dear 
fields of France. 


not only 


ghosts that still deploy upon 


‘My friends, on last Decoration Day I went to a beautiful 
hillside near Paris, where was located the cemetery of Suresnes, 
a cemetery given over to the burial of the American dead. Be- 
hind me on the slopes was rank upon rank of living American 


soldiers, and lying before me upon the levels of the plain was 
upon rank of departed American soldiers. Right by the 
of the stand where I spoke there was a little group of 


rank 
side 
rene 
selves mothers of those dear ghosts by 
day upon those graves, taking them 
own beloved, 
free and the world was free because 
sh some men in public life who are now opposing the set- 

for which these men died could visit such a 
1 wish that the thought that comes out of those graves 
( penetrate their consciousness. I wish that they 
the moral obligation that rests upon us not to go back on those 
boys, but to see the thing through, 
ike good their redemption of the world. 
epends upon this decision, nothing less than the liberation and 

vation of the world. 

‘You will say, ‘Is the league an absolute guaranty 


putting 
as their own sons, their 
«ls 
Iw 


Llement 


ne} 


against 


war?’ No; I do not know any absolute guaranty against the 
errors of human judgment or the violence of hunian passion, 
but I tell you this: With a cooling space of nine months for 


human passion, not much of it will keep hot. I had a couple of 
frieuds who were in the habit of losing their tempers, and when 
they lost their tempers they were in the habit of using very 
unparliamentary language. Some of their friends induced them 
io muke a promise that they never would swear inside the town 
When the impulse next came upon them, they took a 
car to go out of town to swear, and by the time they 
“ot out of town they did not want to swear, They came back 
mvineed that they were just what they were, a couple of 

peakable fools, and the habit of getting angry and of swear- 

ng suffered great inroads upon it by that experience. Now, 
illustrating the great by the small, that is true of the passions 
of nations. It is true of the passions of men however you 
iubine them. Give them space to cool off. I ask you this: 
if it is not an absolute insurance against war, do you want no 
insurance at all? Do you want nothing? Do you want not 
olly no probability that war will not recur, but the probability 


Hilt 


street 


co 


that it will recur? The arrangements of justice do not stand 
of themselves. my fellow citizens. The arrangements of this 
treaty are just, but they need the support of the combined 
power of the great nations of the world. And they will have 
ihat support. Now that the mists of this great question have 


cleared away, 
} 


[ believe that men will see the truth, eye to eye 
face to face. There is one thing that the American people 
always rise to and extend their hand to, and that is the truth 
of justice and of liberty and of peace. We have accepted that 
iruth and we are going to be led by it, and it is going to lead 
us, and through us the world, out into pastures of quietness 
and peace such as the world never dreamed of before.” 
SCANDINAVIAN-AMERICAN BANK, FARGO, N. DAK. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I present a press r@port 
taken from the Washington Post of October 3, 1919, under the 
dite line of October 2, from Fargo, N. Dak., relating to the affairs 
of the Seandinavian-American Bank of Fargo, interwoven with 
which a league of another kind which enthusiastically in- 
dorsed a large quantity of collateral. The bank examiners, 
however, did not receive it as valid for the loan, and they de- 
clared it necessary to put the bank into the hands of a receiver. 
‘The collateral was indorsed by the Nonpartisan League, not 
by the league of nations. 
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‘h women who had adopted those graves, had made them- | 
flowers every | 


because they had died in the same cause—France | 
America had come! | 


Spot as | 
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to see it through to the end | 
For nothing less | 
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[From the Washington Post, Oct. 3 
DAK., 


, 1919.) 


FARGO, N, BANK HELD INSOLVENT-— NONPARTISA 


SAID TO BE UN 


-LOANS TO 
SATISFACTORY 
arco, N. Dak., October 2. 
Bank of Fargo, with liabilities aggr« 
was to-day declared insolvent by the bank 
It was ordered and placed in th: 


The Scandinavian-American 
gating more than $1,600,000, 
ing board of North Dakota. 
hands of a temporary receiver. 

The bank has an authorized ‘capital of § 

Citing a list of loans, mostly to the Nonpartisan League, aggregating 
$734,194.82, the report to the banking board by the examiners says: 

“The above represents the excess loans carried by the bank and con 


closed 


$50,000 and surplus of $10,000 


stitute more than 60 per cent of the total loans. Their general char 
acter is extremely unsatisfactory. The security in almost every case is 
entirely inadequate, and, in most instances, constitutes second liens on 
the property held as collateral. Total lack of judgment and unwar 


ranted optimism is responsible for the extension of credit displayed by 
the list of 20 excess loans, which appears in each instance to be increas 
ing rather than decreasing. In every case neitber the financial standing 
of the makers nor the collateral held by the bank for the loans justifie: 
the credit extended.” 
The list in question includes the following loans : Nonpartisan League 
>; Consumers Stores Co., $170,000: league exchanges, $66, 
Publishers National Service Bureau, $47,950.06. The last thres 
as subsidiary corporations of the Nonpartisan League, and 
the report cites that the collateral is largely post-dated checks and note 


182.28 ; 


given by farmers, which, the report says, are controlled by an ag 
of the Consumers United Stores Co. and the Nonpartisan Leagu: 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 
Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I have studiously avoides 
presenting petitions either for or against this important means 


ure, and I ask unanimous consent at this time, for a minute o1 


| two, to make a few remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? The Chai 
hears none, 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, during the last two or thre: 
months I have received, both for and against the ratification o 
the covenant for a league of nations, a number of letters and 
some petitions. As these letters and petitions have been ad 
dressed to me personally, asking me to vote either for the cove- 
nant or against it, without making any argument or giving an; 


particular reasons why 1 should support or oppose this measure, 
I have not deemed it of sufficient importance to the Membe1 
of this body to bave them printed in the Recorp. 


I think it is fair to say that most of the letters that I have 
received in favor of the proposed pending covenant have cony 
from professors of our educational institutions and from som 
of the preachers in the State. 

I would assume that minister, whose duty it is to pre 
the gospel of Christ, would naturally advocate treaties an 
covenants of peace, and no criticisms or comments would bi 
warranted if such were the case, but the singular fact is that 
some of these ministers preached war with such vehemenc 
and eagerness that one who abhors war would feel justifie 
in at least commenting in a friendly way whether or not w 


versal brotherhood and peace is desired or 
order agreement shall be ratified. 

About the time that Congress adjourned last March I com- 
mented upon the attitude of some of the preachers, 
cially mentioned that some of the Lutheran 
to favor the proposed covenant for a league 


a one-sided made-t 


and 
ministers 
of nations. 


espe 
seemed 


Wha 


I said at that time was greatly amplified and was considered 
by some of the Lutheran preachers to be an unjust criticism of 
their position. At that time I received a number of letter 


from prominent men who are members of the Lutheran Churcl 
asking for an explanation as to why this criticism was made. I! 
did not consider that I would be warranted in entering into 
controversy—which, of course, would be printed in the new 
papers—with ministers any eee church. and fe 
that reason I purposely declined to answer the letters addressed 
to me upon this subject. 

I might say in passing that I belong to the Lutheran Church 


the of 


and I felt that it was not only a privilege but my duty to eal 
to the attention of the preachers of that denomination the facet 
that I believed it was an unwarranted interference and that 
they should withhold their judgment until they had carefull; 
considered this important measure, I did not say that all the 
preachers of that denomination favored it, and I explicitly 


stated that I had received letters from only a few. 


I am in receipt of a letter dated Valley City, N. Dak., Septem- 
ber 28, 1919, calling my attention to the fact that at a confer- 
ence held at Valley City on the 24th day of September resolu- 
tions were passed asking me to use my influence against the 
league of nations in its present form and asking me to vote 
against it in its present form. 

I want to state most emphatically that it was surely not m) 
purpose to misrepresent or misquote the men who occupy the 


responsible position of preaching the truc gespel of the Im- 
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inaculate Master, and it is for that reason that I am making 
these few remarks. The letter is very brief, and I will read it. 
VALLEY City, N. Dax., September 29, 1919. 
Hon, A. J. GRONNA, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Frienp: A conference of 30 ministers, as representatives 
of the Lutheran Church of this State and of different parts of 
the State, ere in conference at Valley City the 24th and 25th 
of September. They passed a resolution asking that you use all 
your influence so that the league of nations will not be passed in 
its present form, as we believe in America first and American- 
ism only. The league of nations in its present form is not in 
harmony with our forefathers, and it only means that we will 
be entangled with European affairs. It seems to us that some 
:uthority in Washington cares more for Great Britain than they 
do for our country. From what I can learn, as I travel through- 
out the State and from what these representatives heard and 
saw, the people in North Dakota are not in favor of the league of 
nations in its present form; and as we believe in a representa- 
tive government, the wish of the people should be law. 

Hoping that you see your way clear to serve the people, I am, 

Yours, with regards, 
a. BF. t. 


MEMORIALS, 


BOHN HOFF. 
PETITIONS 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
letter which will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

LAKE View, On10, October 2, 
Vice President, 

Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Vrrmenp: I will ask you te do me a favor. I hada 
hig, fine baby boy to come at my house last Monday morning, 
September 29. He weighed 12 pounds 8 ounces. I have no 
name for him. He isa big, fine-looking baby, and I want some 
bright man to name him. Will you please put this to the Senate 
and the House of Congress? The man who will give the baby 
the biggest prize can have the name. Dr. Barrett attended; 
hi. L. Van Horn, Gusty Wales, and Martha Griffin present when 
the baby was born. This is no fraud. I said before the baby 
was born if it should be a boy, I would ask some Member of 
Congress to name him. 

This is our first baby, Mr. Marshall. See what you can do for 
me in regard to getting the biggest prize for naming the baby. 
I will close for this time. Please let me know soon. 

Yours, respectfully, 


AND 


The Chair lays before the Senate a 


1919, 
THOMAS R. MARSHALL, 


ANDERSON T. THOMAS, 
Nancy J. THOMAS. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I have received some petitions from mer- 
chants engaged in the grocery business and in general merchan- 
dise along the east coast of Florida, several at the following 
points: De Land, Sanford, New Smyrna, Titusville, City Point, 
Cocoa, Indian River City, Oak Hill, Lake Helen, De Leon, 
Mims, Hobe Sound, Salerno, Stuart, Fort Pierce, Vero, Mel- 
bourne, Malabar, Okeechobee, Jupiter, and Deerfield. I ask that 
one of the petitions be printed in the Recorp, it being brief, 
and that all be referred to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

There being ho objection, the petitions were referred to the 
‘ommittee on Agriculture and Forestry, and one was ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

To our Senators: 

We, the undersigned merchants of Florida, favor a measure to sub- 
ject the big meat packers to regulation similar to that provided by the 
Kenyon bill. Weare opposed to the existing monopoly of meat products, 
cheese, ete., and we believe that this monopoly should be regulated, 
We understand that the Kenyon bill provides for Government regula- 
tion, but not ownership or operation; that it allows the present owners 
to operate their plants so long as their operations are fair, nondis- 
criminatory, and competitive ; that it provides for the separate operation 
of stockyards; and that it puts private refrigerator car lines on a 
common-carrier basis. We desire hereby to withdraw any petitions, let- 
ters, or telegrams in opposition to the Kenyon bill to which our names 
may have been affixed, for the reason that our former action was taken 
without an understanding of the contents of the bill and at the request 
of the packers. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I present a resolution adopted by the 
Federated Trades Council of Milwaukee, Wis., protesting against 
the dismissal from the public service of 11 members of the 
Postal Employees’ Union for alleged activities within their union. 
I ask to have it printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolution was referred to the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
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en nee 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., October, 1919. 


Whereas it has come to our notice that 11 members of the Postal Em 
ployees’ Union, Minneapolis, Minn., have been notified of their dis 
missal from the Postal Service for their activities in the labor mov. 
ment; and 


Whereas this is only another example of the autocrati® attitude o; 
Postmaster General Burleson in depriving employees of the Post: 
Service of their individual rights of citizenship, and if this practic: 
is to go unheeded and unchallenged no Government employee jn th 
future will be safe from persecution nor free to enjoy the libertie, 
arnaes d them by the Constitution of these United States: Ther, 
ore be it y 


Resolved, ‘That the Federated Trades Council of Milwaukee, Wis 
protests against the dismissal of these 11 employees, which dismiss; 
is additional proof that in the person of Postmaster General Burleson 
the Government has an official whose very acts belie the fundamenta} 
principles of democracy and freedom of thought and speech upon whi-! 
our Government is founded: And be it further 

Resolved, That we herewith demand the reinstatement of these 11 
postal employees, and that copies of these resolutions be forwarded 1) 
President Wilson and each of the United States Senators and Congres. 
men from Wisconsin, to the press, and the Postal Employees’ Union. 

[ SEAL. ] THE MILWAUKEE FEDERATED TRADES CouNcrt 

By Franx J, WeBer, Corresponding Secretary, | 

Mr. SIMMONS presented a telegram in the nature of a peti 
tion from sundry citizens of Gastonia, N. C., praying for th 
adoption of the so-called league of nations treaty, which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. CURTIS presented memorials of sundry citizens of Nort\y- 
branch, Moundridge, Buhler, and Inman, all in the State o: 
Kansas, remonstrating against universal military trainine, 
which were referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also presented a memorial of the International Far 
Congress, of Kansas City, Mo., remonstrating against the presen| 
policy adopted by strikers and labor leaders and requesting 5; 
the farmers more production and demanding of its members 
less production, which was referred to the Committee on Agri 
culture and Forestry. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of We: 
Township, Miami County, Kans., remonstrating against tli 
adoption of the proposed league of nations treaty, which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the Herkimer County Pomon: 
Grange, Patrons of Husbandry, of Herkimer, N. Y., praying for 
the passage of the so-called Capper-Hersman bill granting co! 
lective-bargaining privileges to farmers and producers, which 
was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a memorial of Local Lodge No. 751, Broth- 
erhood of Railway Carmen of America, of Topeka, Kans., and 
memorial of Local Lodge No, 281, Brotherhood of Railway Car 
men, of Wichita, Kans., remonstrating against the passage o! 
the so-called Cummins bill providing for private ownership anid 
control of railroads, which were referred to the Committee o1 
Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Wichita, 
Kans., praying for an increase in the salaries of postal ei 
ployees, which was referred to the Committee on Post Oflices 
and Post Roads. 

Mr. COLT presented a petition of the Board of Aldermen © 
Providence, R. I, praying that Italy be allowed to settle tly 
Fiume question without interference, which was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE presented a petition of the Lithuania: 
Dramatic Society, of Waterbury, Conn., praying for the recog- 
nition by the United States of. the independence of Lithuanis, 
which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 


LEAGUE OF 


Mr. FRANCE. Mr. President, I desire to announce that ©! 
Wednesday next, at the close of the morning business, if the 
convenience of the Senate will permit, I shall discuss the league 
of nations. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I gave notice the other day 
that immediately after the close of the morning business to-da) 
I would ask the Senate for the privilege of discussing the Joh 
sou amendments to the treaty, but I have been informed this 
morning that there are a number of Senators who wish to call 
up from now until 2 o'clock bills on the calendar. I therefore 
will wait until the expiration of the morning hour before pro 
ceeding with the discussion of those amendments. 


STOLEN MOTOR VEHICLES, 


Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of Calendar No. 171. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, before we get to that, have 
we had reports of committees? That is the next order, I be- 
lieve. We have not reached the calendar yet. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. We are on petitions yet. 


NATIONS. 








1919. 
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Mr. CUMMINS. I withdraw my request, but will renew it. 
will say it is a bill to provide for the punishment of persons 
tealing automobiles and other motor vehicles. 


| 


I think every- | 


ne in the Chamber will agree that something ought to be done | 


, this respect. It is a House bill and we ought to pass it. 
Vr. FLETCHER. TI shatl not object to the consideration of 
he bill when it is in order to call it up. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. FLETCHER, from the Committee on Commerce, to which 
as referred the bill (S. 575) to establish load lines for cer- 
iin vessels, reported it with amendments and submitted a re- 
(No. 246) thereon. 


n't 
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Mr. CURTIS. No; she was in France and Switzerland 
only about six years. I hope the resolution may pass 
that Mrs. Mumm’s property rights may be protected. 

The joint resolution was reported the Senate 


in order 


to without 


amendment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, real 
| the third time, and passed. 
The preamble was reported from the Committee on Immi 


Mr. SMOOT, from the Committee on Public Lands, to which | 


ere referred the following bills, reported them severally with- 

t amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

\ bill (S. 46) for the protection of the water supply of the 
mwwn of Sunnyside, Utah (Rept. No. 247); 

\ bill (S. 2189) to provide for agricultural entries on coal 
nds in Alaska (Rept. No. 248); and 

\ bill (S. 2789) for the consolidation of 
Sierra National Forest, Calif., and for 
No, 249). 

Ir. WADSWORTH, from the Committee on Agriculture and 

‘estry, to Which was referred the bill (S. 2444) 
(‘commission on Rural and Urban Home Settlement, reported it 

th amendments and submitted a report (No, 250) thereon. 

Mr. McCUMBER, from the Committee on Finance, to which 
as referred the bill (S. 2300) for the relief of the estate of 
lienry A. V. Post, reported it without amendment and sub- 
report (No, 245) thereon. 


in the 
(Rept. 


lands 
purposes 


forest 
other 


tteqd a 
FRANCES SCOVILLE-MUMM. 


Mr. STERLING. From the Committee on Immigration I re- 
back favorably, without amendment, the joint resolution 
Res. 90) to readmit Frances Scoville-Mumm to the char- 
ter and privileges of a citizen of the United States, and I sub- 
it a report (No. 248) thereon. I call the attention of the Sen- 
tor from Kansas [Mr. Curtis] to the joint resolution. 


S. J 


Mr. CURTIS. I ask unanimous consent for the immediate 
onsideration of the joint resolution. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Kansas asks 


nanimous consent for the immediate consideration of the joint 
esolution. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the joint resolution wus considered 
sin Committee of the Whole, and was read as follows: 


Whereas Frances Scoville-Mumm, daughter of C. C. K. Scoville, a citizen 

the United States residing in the State of Kansas, being a native- 
born citizen of the United States, married in 1913 Walter Mumm, a 
ubject of the then Emperor of Germany, and emigrated to Germany, 
becoming thereby, under the laws of Germany, a naturalized German 
subject, to be recognized as such by the United States, according to 
the provisions of the then existing treaties relating to naturalization 
between the United States and Germany ; and 


Whereas the said Frances ScovilleMumm has since returned to the 
United States and renewed her residence therein and petitioned Con- 
xress to be readmitted to the character and privileges of a citizen 

the United States under and by virtue of the power and laws of 
United States of America: Therefore 

Resolved, ete., That Frances Scoville-Mumm, daughter of the said 

‘. (. K. Scoville, be, and she is hereby, on ner own application, uncon- 


ditionally readmitted to the character and privileges of a citizen of the 
United States. 
Mr. KIRBY. I should like to know 
s been introduced for this purpose? 
Mr. CURTIS. The beneficiary married a man who had lived 
l'rance for about 20 years, but he had never taken out citi- 
nship papers in France, and when the war breke out he was 
rdered back to Germany, and the French Government took 
ssession of his property and also the property of his wife, 
yho had never lived in Germany. This resolution should pass 
order to protect her property rights. 
Mrs. Mumm refused to live in Germany, and has since brought 
it for divoree against her husband in Germany, but because 


why a joint resolution 


the condition of the courts there she is unable to get any 
tion, The husband and wife have entered into an agree- 
ent under which she is free to take any action she may 


go to any country she may please, and take up her 
sidence in any country she may desire; and they entered into 
\ agreement in regard to the property. 

Mr. KIRBY. How long has she lived here? 

Mr, CURTIS. She was born in the State of Kansas, lived 
here all her life until she married this man, and following her 
pplication for a divorce returned to her home. 


7 KIRBY. Did the Senator say that she lived for 20 years 
‘rance? 


LVIT1 106 


to create the | 


a 


gration with an amendment to strike out 
Emperor of Germany, and emigrated to Germany, becoming 
thereby, under the of Germany, a naturalized German 
subject, to be recognized as such by the United States, accord 
ing to the provisions of the then existing treaties relating to 
naturalization between the United States and Germany,” 
to make the preamble read: 


‘a subject of the then 


laws 


SQ ils 


Whereas Frances Scoville-Mumm, daughter of C. C. K. Seoville 
citizen of the United States residing in the State of Kansas, being 
native-born citizen of the United States, married in 1915 Walter 
Mumm, an alien of German birth and parentage but at the time of, 
and for many years prior to, said marriage a resident of France; and 

Whereas the said Frances Scoville-Mumm has since returned to th 
United States and renewed her residence therein and petitioned (on 


e 


a citizen of 
laws aa 


ol lt 


gress to be readmitted to the character and privileges of 
the United States under and by virtue of the power and 
United States of America 
The amendment to the preamble was agreed to. 
The preamble as amended was agreed to. 


RESTORATION OF 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I am directed by the Committee on 
Finance, to which was referred the bill (S. 495) for the reliet 
of Walston H. Brown, sole surviving partner of the firm o1 
sSrown, Howard & Co., and of the Philadelphia & Reading 
Coal & Iron Co., to report it back favorably without amend- 
ment, and I submit a report (No. 244) thereon. I ask unani 
mous consent for the present consideration of the bill. 1 
would not do that, Mr. President, if I thought it would meet 
With objection or provoke any debate. If I may be permitted. 
I will make 2 brief statement as to the nature and character 
of the bill pending my request for unanimous consent. 1 
will say that this bill is for the payment of a claim amount 


EXCESS DUTIES. 


ing to $92,192.83, as found by the Court of Claims. It is to 
reimburse the claimants for duties exacted from them by 
the Treasury Department many years ago in excess of the 


amount of duty which legally they should have been required 
to pay. The bill has been reported favorably and has passed 
the Senate four times. It has also been reported favorabl) 
from the Committee on Claims of the House. It has been re 
ferred to the Treasury Department, and I have incorporated 
in the report the approval of the Treasury Department for the 
payment of the claim. It was also sent to the Court of Claims 
to report the facts, which it did fully. Upon the question o 
laches on the part of the claimants, the Court of Claims found 
that they had paid the money into the Treasury under dures- 
and fully acquitted them of any laches. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Wisconsin asks 
unanimous consent for the immediate consideration of the bill 
Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com 
mittee of the Whole, and was read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Tre 
ury not otherwise appropriated, to Walston H, Brown, sole surviving 
partner of the firm of Brown, Howard & Co., the sum of $65,792.55 
and to the Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co. the sum of $26 
400.30, these being the amounts severally found due the said Walsto 


H. Brown & Co. and the Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co. by th 


Court of Claims, and transmitted to Congress on the 7th day of 
ruary, 1914. 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment 


ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third tir 
and passed. 








ESTATE OF HENRY 1. V. POST. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I ask unanimous consent for the presen 
consideration of Senate bill 2300, which was just reported 
me from the Committee on Finance. It is one of three bills « 

| similar nature to that which the Senate has just passed. \ 
similar bill has passed the Senate the same number of times a 
the bill reported by the Senater from Wisconsin [M I 

FotLerteE] that has just been passed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the yn 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Con 
mittee of the Whole, and was read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, 1} 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, o1 i n in the Tre 
ury not otherwise appropriated, to the e e Her A 
Post the sum of $50,559.35 for a refund of import duties paid iH 


A. V. Post, Archer N. Martin, Clarence H. Clark, and others 





hee ee 
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posed the late firm of Clark, Post & Martin, in excess of the duties in- 
posed by law on steel blooms imported by them, in aecerdance with Scn- 
Liocument Neo. 406, Sixty-third Congress, second session. 


ate 


The bill-was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third readirg, read the third time, 
and passed. 


BILLS AND INTRODUCED. 


Bills and joint resolutions were introduced, read the first 

time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
follows: 

By Mr. MYERS: 

A bill (S. 3168) to validate certain declarations of intention 
to become citizens of the United States; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KENDRICK: 

A bill €S. 3164) authorizing the Northern Arapahoe Tribe 
and the Northern Cheyenne Tribe of Indians to submit claims 
to the Court of Claims; te the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. KELLOGG: 

A bill (S. 3165) for the relief of the widow of Bernard Cava- 
naugh; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. PHELAN: 

A bill (S. 3166) .for 
Coniunittee on Claims, 

By Mr. CURTIS: 

\ bill (S. 3167) granting a pension to Caldona Vaughn (with 
accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 3168) granting a pension to Alice P. Knapp (with 
accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 3169) granting a pension to Anderson Hogue (with 
accompanying papers): to the Committee on Pensions. 

iy Mr. MYERS: 

\ joint resolution (S. J. Res. 113) to appropriate money to 
the lort Peck Indians, in the State of Montana, on behalf of 
delinquent homesteaders, and providing for reimbursement by 
such homesteaders; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. CURTIS: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 114) defining what shall consti- 
tute a crop failure under the rules and regulations issued by 
the departmerts of the Government in making loans of seed 
wheat to farmers for crop purposes; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 


JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


as 


the relief of E. J. Hendrycks; to the 


FOREIGN TRADE ZONES. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I introduce a bill by request. I 
will simply say that there is a bill known as the free-zone bill 
which has been prepared and introduced by those interested in 
the proposition. The bill has been changed to a considerable 
extent, and it has been introduced in the House. Hearings 
are desired in the Senate, and they are very hopeful that the 
bill as introduced in the House would also be presented in the 
Senate, and I am glad to introduce it so that it may be before 
the committee when the hearings are held, 

The bill (S. 3170) to provide for the establishment, opera- 
tion, and maintenance of foreign-trade zones in ports of entry 
of the United States, to expedite and encourage foreign eom- 
merce, and for other purposes, was read twice by its title and 
referred to the Committee on Commerce, 


ANGLO-PERSIAN TREATY. 


Mr. McCORMICK. I offer the following resolution, and ask 
that it may be read and lie on the table. 
The resolution (S. Res. 205) was read, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of State be requested to inform the 


Senate, if not incompatible with the public interest, what representa- 
tions any, have been made to the British Government relative to 
the Anglo-Persian treaty and what reply, if any, the British Govern- 
ment has made thereto, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will go over under 


the rule and be printed. 


EMPLOYMENT OF ASSISTANT CLERK. 
Mr. PENROSE submitted the following resolution (S. 
207), which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Con- 
trol the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Finance be, and is hereby, author- 
ized to employ an assistant clerk at the rate of $1,800 per annum, to 
be paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate until otherwise pro 
vided by law. 


EMMA GOLDMAN. 
Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I offer a Senate resolution, and 
ask that it be read. 
The Secretary read the resolution Res. 206), as follows: 
Whereas the fellowing Associated Press dispatch appeared in the Wasi 
inecton Tost of the issue of October 4, 1919, to wit: 
** GOLDMAN POSTPONED, 


“ NEw Yorn. Oetober 3. 
“Emma Goldman, anarchist writer and lecturer, recently released 
from Missouri penitentiary, who was to have appeared to-day before 
United States immigration officials on Ellis Island to answer to the 


(S 
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eharge of being ‘an undesirabie citizen, has had her ease inde 

nitely pestponed upon orders from Washington, it was stated here 

to-day at the offices of the commissioner of immigration.” 

Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Secretary of Labor be, and he is, requested, it 
not incompatibie with the public good, to inform the Senate: (1) If jj 
be true that, as reported, a case against Emma Goldman, as‘an unde 
sirable citizen, has been indefinitely postponed upon orders from Wash.- 
— and if so, (2) for what purpose and cause and (3) by whose 
orders. 


Mr. MYERS. Mr, President, I ask unanimous consent for the 
immediate consideration of the resolution. I have no remarks 
to make. I think it should be adopted without debate. 

The resolution was considered by wnanimous consent 
agreed to, 


and 


ROBERT MINOR, 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, in connection with the resolution 
which has just been adopted, I desire to inquire whether the 
War Department has answered a resolution which was adopte: 
here many weeks ago inquiring as to the reasons why the 
charges against Robert Minor were withdrawn, why he was not 
prosecuted, or what steps were taken by the authorities of the 
War Department in Europe which led to the abandonment of 
the prosecution and the release of Robert Minor. 

I am prompted to make the inquiry because, as I am advised. 
the War Department has treated with silence the resolution, 
and I see that Mr. Minor is now in the United States, appearing 
in various parts of the Union, carrying on a radical propaganda. 
ef course in faver of Bolshevism and the radical elements o1 
this and other lands. May I make bold to inquire whether any 
reply has been submitted by the War Department? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair always speaks wit) 
great hesitancy about such inquiries. When the replies come 
they are immediately handed down. The Chair has no recolle: 
tion of any reply ever having come, or having been handed down. 

Mr. KING. I would be very glad to call the attention of the 
War Department to their dereliction of duty. If a reply is not 
submitted within the next day or two, I shall present another 
resolution and ask that the Secretary of War be directed to 
immediately comply with the request involved in the first 
resolution. 

CONTROL OF 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the action of 
the House of Representatives disagreeing to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
8624) to amend an act to provide further for the nationa! 
security and defense by encouraging the production, conserving 
the supply and controlling the distribution of food products and 
fuel, approved August 10, 1917, and requesting a further con- 
ference with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon. 

Mr. GRONNA. I move that the Senate further insist upon 
its amendments, agree to the further conference asked for by 
the House, the conferees on the part of the Senate to be ap- 
pointed by the Chair. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. Gronna, Mr. Norrts, and Mr. Smirn of Georgia conferees 
at the further conference on the part of the Senate. 


FOOD PRODUCTS, 


TIOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 

The following bills were severally read twice by their titles 
and referred to the Committee on Claims: 

H. R. 685. An act for the relief of Frank S. Ingalls; 

H. R. 974. An act for the relief of W. T. Dingler ; 

H. R. 1761. An act for the relief of the Farmers’ 

sank of Wilkinson, Ind.; 

H.R. 1812. An act making an appropriation to compensate 
James M. Moore for damages sustained while in the service ot 
the Government of the United States; 

H. R. 1858. An act to reimburse E. T. Thing and 8, A, Thing 
for losses and damages sustained by them by the negligent 
dipping of their cattle by the Bureau of Animal Industry, De- 
partment of Agriculture ; c 

H. R. 5348. An act for the relief of Mrs. Thomas McGovern ; 

fH. R. 5665. An act for the relief of Carlow Avellina; and 

H. R. 6413. An act granting the sum of $549.12 to Clara Kane, 
dependent parent, by reason of the death of William A, Yenser, 
late civil employee, killed as a result of an accident at the Phila- 
delphia Navy Yard. 

The following bills were each read twice by their titles anid 
referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs: 

H. R. 396. An act to authorize the payment of certain amounts 
for damages sustained by prairie fire on the Rosebud Indian 
Reservation, in South Dakota; and ; 

H. R.400. An act authorizing the Sioux Tribe of Indians to 
submit claims to the Court of Claims. ‘ 


National 








NATIONAL PROHIBITION—CONFERENCE REPORT (S. DOC. NO. 118). 
Mr. STERLING. I submit the report of the committee of 
conference on House bill 6810, being the national prohibition bill, 
which I ask to have printed as a document, printed in the 
RecorD, and lie on the table to be called up later for considera- 
tion. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. 
The report is as follows: 


Without objection, it is so ordered. 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate t* -he bill (H. R. 
G810) to prohibit intoxicating beverages and to regulate the 
manufacture, production, use, and sate of high-proof spirits for 
other than beverage purposes, and to insure an ample supply 
of nlcohol and promote its use in scientific research and in the 
development of fuel, dye, and other lawful industries, having 
met, after full and free conference, have agreed to recommend 
and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 20, 
25, 46, 47, 61, 66, 72, 90, 118, 123, 127, 133, 134, 164, 178, 184, 


“0, do, 





919, 232. and 233. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 3, 5, 6. 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 
13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 23, 23, 24, 26, 27, 29, 30, 32, 33, 34, 36, 
37, 38, 39, 40, 41, 42, 48, 51, 52, 58, 54, 55, 56, 57, 64, 67, 68, 69, 
70. 71, 73, 75, 76, 78, 79, 82, 83, 84, 86, 87, 88, 89, 92, 93, 94, 96, 
97, 98, 100, 101, 108, 104, 105, 106, 107, 108, 109, 110, 112, 113, 
114, 115, 116, 117, 119, 120, 121, 122, 124, 125, 126, 128, 131, 132, 
135, 136, 138, 189, 140, 141, 148, 144, 145, 146, 147, 148, 149, 150, 
151, 152, 158, 154, 155, 156, 158, 159, 160, 161, 162, 167, 168, 169, 
170, 171, 172, 1738, 174, 175, 176, 177, 179, 180, 181, 182, 183, 186, 
187, 18S, 189, 190, 191, 192, 1938, 194, 196, 197, 198, 199, 200, 201, 
202, 203, 204, 205, 207, 208, 209, 210, 211, 213, 214, 215, 216, 217, 
Oi), 221, 2B2, 223, 224, 227, 228, 229, 230, 235, 236, 237, 238, 239, 
240, 241, 242, 243, 244, 245, 246, 247, 248, 249, 250, 251, 252, 253, 
254, 255, 256, 258, 259, 260, 261, 262, 263, 264, 265, 266, 267, 268, 
269, 270, 271, 272, 273, 274, 275, 276, 277, 278, 279, 280, 282, 288, 
’S4, and 285, and agree to the same. 


That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 4, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the 
Senate amendment insert the following: 

“ : Provided, That the foregoing definition shall not extend to 
dealcoholized wine nor to any beverage or liquid produced by the 
process by which beer, ale, porter or wine is produced, if it 
‘contains less than one-half of 1 per cent of alcohol by volume, 


and is made as prescribed in section 37 of Title II of this act, 
and is otherwise denominated than as beer, ale, or porter, and 


is contained and sold in, or from, such sealed and labeled bot- 
tles, casks, or containers as the commissioner may by regulation 
prescribe.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
nent of the Senate numbered 22, and agree to the same with an 
iinendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the 
Senate amendment insert the following: 

‘: Provided, That the foregoing definition shall not extend 
10 dealcoholized wine nor to any beverage or liquid produced 
hy the process by which beer, ale, porter or wine is produced, 
if it contains less than one-half of 1 per cent of alcohol by 
volume, and is made as prescribed in section 37 of this title, 
and is otherwise denominated than as beer, ale, or porter, and 
is contained and sold in, or from, such sealed and labeled 
hottles, casks, or containers as the commissioner may by 
regulation prescribe.” 

And the Senate agree to the same, 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 

lent of the Senate numbered 28, and agree to the same with an 
unendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to be 
stricken out by the Senate amendment insert the following: 

and the commissioner is authorized to make such regula- 
; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
nent of the Senate numbered 31, and agree to the same with 
in amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by 
the Senate amendment insert the following: “ Officers mentioned 
in said section 1014 are authorized to issue search warrants 

nder the limitations provided in Title XI of the act approved 
June 15, 1917 (40 Stat. L., p. 217, et seq.)’; and the Senate 
ugree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
nent of the Senate numbered 35, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the 
Senate amendment insert the following: “to the end that the 
use of intoxicating liquor as a beverage may be prevented. 


lions” 
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“Liquor for nonbeverage purposes and wine for sacrament:t! 
purposes may be manufactured, purchased, sold. bartered, trans 
ported, imported, exported, delivered, furnished, and possessed, 
but only as herein provided, and the commissioner may, upon ap- 
plication, issue permits therefor: Provided, That nothing in this 
act shall prohibit the purchase and sale of warehouse receipts 
covering distilled spirits on deposit in Government bonded ware- 
houses, and no special tax liability shall attach to the business of 
purchasing and selling such warehouse receipts.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 43, and agree to the same with an amend 
ment, as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the Senate 
insert the following: “ use as a beverage, or for intoxicating bey 
erage purposes”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend 
ment of the Senate numbered 44, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the 
Senate amendment insert the following: “and preserved sweet 
cider”; and on page 11, line 15, of the engrossed bill strike out 
the words “ other article’ ; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 45, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the 
Senate amendment insert the following: “ the articles named in 
paragrapns b, c, and 4 of this section which may be”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend 
ment of the Senate numbered 49, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the 
Senate amendment insert the following: “29”; and on page 12, 
line 7, of the engrossed bill strike out the words “ the person’ 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend 
ment of the Senate numbered 50, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by th: 
Senate amendment insert the following: “any known princip 
for”; and, on page 12, line 8, of the engrossed bill strike out 
the words “if any ”; and the Senate agree to the same, 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amon] 
ment of the Senate numbered 58, and agree to the same with a1 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by thy 
Senate amendment insert the following: ‘‘and except that any 
person who in the opinion of the commissioner is conducting 
a bona fide hospital or sanatorium engaged in the treatment of 
persons suffering from alcoholism, may, under such rules, regu- 
lations, and conditions as the commissioner shall prescribe, pur- 
chase and use, in accordance with the methods in use in such 
institution, liquor, to be administered to the patients of such 
institution under the direction of a duly qualified physician 
employed by such institution”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend 
ment of the Senate numbered 59, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the 
Senate amendment insert the following: “ transport liquor, ma) 
be issued for one year, and”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 60, and agree to the same with an 


amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the 
Senate amendment insert the following: “ Provided, That the 
commissioner may without formal application or new bond 


extend any permit granted under this act or laws now in force 
after August 31 in any year to December 31 of the succeeding 
year: Provided further, That permits to purchase liquor for 
the purpose of manufacturing or selling as provided in this act 
shall not be in force to exceed 90 days from the day of issu- 
anee. A permit to purchase liquor for any other purpose shall 
not be in force to exceed 30 days. Permits”; and on page 13, 
line 22, of the engrossed bill strike out the words “* Every 
permit ”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered G62, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In addition to the words proposed to 
be stricken out by the Senate amendment, strike out, on page 
13, line 25, of the engrossed bill the words ‘‘and shall not be 
in force more than”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 63, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by 


the Senate amendment insert the following: “ten”; and be- 
ginning on page 13, line 25, of the engrossed bill. strike out the 


words “ten days from the day of its issuance,” which end on 
page 14, line 1; and the Senate agree to the same. 
That the House recede from its disagreement to the 


ment of the Senate numbered 65. and agree to the same with 


amend 
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an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by 
the Senate amendment insert the following: “, unless the sale 
is te be made through a pharmacist designated in the permit 
and”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 74, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by 
the Senate amendment insert the following: 

‘Nothing in this title shall be held to apply to the manufac- 
ture, sale, transportation, importation, possession, or distribu- 
tion of wine for sacramental purposes, or like religious rites, 
except section 6 (save as the same requires a permit to pur- 
chase) and section 10 hereof, and the provisions of this act 
prescribing penalties for the violation of either of said sec- 
tions. No person to whom a permit may be issued to manufac- 
ture, transport, import, or sell wines for sacramental purposes 
or like religious rites shall sell, barter, exchange, or furnish 
any snech to any person not a rabbi, minister of the gospel, 
priest, or an officer duly authorized for the purpose by any 
church or congregation, nor to any such except upon an applica- 
tion duly subscribed by him, which application, authenticated 
as regulations may prescribe, shall be filed and preserved by 
the seller. The head of any conference or diocese or other 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction may designate any rabbi, minister, or 
priest to supervise the manufacture of wine to be used for the 
purposes and rites in this section mentioned, and the person so 
designated miny, in the discretion of the commissioner, be 
granted a permit to supervise such manufacture.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 77, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by 
the Senate amendment insert the following: “ liquor. And no”; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 80, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by 
the Senate insert the following: “ unless after careful physical 
examination of the person for whose use such prescriptior is 
sought, or if such examination is found impracticable, then 
upon the best information obtainable, he”; and the Senate 
agree to the same, 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 81, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In addition to the matter proposed 
to be stricken out by the Senate amendment strike out, on 
page 15, lines 11 and 12 of the engrossed bill, the words “ its 
use as a medicine by the one for whom he prescribes” and 
insert “the use of such liquor as a medicine by such person ”; 
also on page 15, line 13, after the word “ some,” of the engrossed 
bill. insert the word “known”; and the Senate agree to the 
same, 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 85 and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the 
Senate insert the following: “ the purpose or ailment for which 
it is to be used and”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 91, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the 
Senate insert the following: “holding permits to prescribe”; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 95, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the 
Senate insert the following: “ prescription blanks have been”; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
nent of the Senate numbered 99, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by 
the Senate amendment insert the following: “except in cases 
of emergency, in which event a record and report shall be made 
and kept as in other cases”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
meut of the Senate numbered 102, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by 
the Senate amendment insert the following: “the judicial dis- 
trict and within”; and on page 17, line 16 of the engrossed bill, 
after the word “ occurred,” insert “, unless the parties agree 
on another place”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 111, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the 
Senate Insert the following: “, which shall at all times be open 
to inspection as in this act provided”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 
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That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend. 
ment of the Senate numbered 129, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the 
Senate amendment insert the following: “of the”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend. 
ment of the Senate numbered 130, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the 
Senate amendment insert the following: “to purchase or ship 
the same, together with the name and address of the person 
using the permit”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend. 
ment of the Senate numbered 137, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to be 
Stricken out by the Senate amendment insert the following: 
“No one shall permit any sign or billboard containing such ad- 
vertisement to remain upon one’s premises”; and the Senate 
agree to the same, 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 142, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the 
Senate amendment insert the following: “No”; and on page 
22, line 12, after the word “ receive” of the engrossed bill, in- 
sert the following: “, nor knowingly permit his employee to 
solicit or receive’; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 157, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by 
the Senate amendment irsert the following: 

“ Sec. 25. That any person who shall, with intent to effect a 
sale of liquer, by himself, his employee, servant, or agent, for 
himself or any person, company or corporation, keep or carry 
around on his person, or in a vehicle, or other conveyance what- 
ever, or leave in a place for another to secure, any liquor, or 
who shall travel to solicit, or solicit, or take, or accept orders 
for the sale, shipment, or delivery of liquor in violation of this 
title is guilty of a nuisance and may be restrained by injunc- 
tion, temporary and permanent, from doing or continuing to do 
any of said acts or things. 

“In such proceedings it shall not be necessary to show any 


! intention on the part of the accused to continue such violation 


if the action is brought within 60 days following any such 
violation of the law.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 163, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to be 
stricken out by the Senate amendment insert the following: 
“the containers thereof’; and, on page 27, line 17, of the 
engrossed bill, strike out the words “ other property ” and in- 
sert “such property so”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the Heuse recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 165, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the 
Senate amendment insert the following: “ unless the court shal! 
otherwise order”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
meut of the Senate numbered 166, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the 
Senate amendment insert the following: 

“The term ‘ private dwelling’ shall be construed to include 
the room or rooms used and occupied not transiently but solely 
as a residence in an apartment house, hotel, or boarding house. 
The property seized on any such warrant shall not be taken 
from the officer seizing the same on any writ of replevin or 
other like process.” - 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 185, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the 
Senate amendment insert the following: “ brought for violation 
of law,” and on page 30, line 13, after the word “of” in the 
engrossed bill, insert “, if not claimed within 60 days from the 
date this section takes effect " ; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 195, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the 
Senate amendment insert the following: 

“The penalties provided in this act against the manufacture 
of liquor without a permit shall not apply to a person for manu- 
facturing nonintoxicating cider and fruit juices exclusively for 
use in his home, but such cider and fruit juices shall not be sold 
or delivered except to persons having permits to manufacture 
vinegar.” 

And the Sennte agree to the same. 
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That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
nent of the Senate numbered 206, and agree to the same with an 

endment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the 
Senate amendment insert the following: “ reported, provided ” ; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
meut of the Senate numbered 212, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as fellows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the 
ate nmendment insert the following: “ the commissioner or 
any of his agents or by any public prosecutor or by any person 
designated by him, or by any peace officer in the State where the 
record is kept, and copies of such records and reports duly cer- 
tified by the person with whom kept or filed may be introduced in 
idence with like effect as the originals thereof, and verified 
copies of such records shall be furnished to the commissioner 
when called for”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 218, and agree to the same with an 

mendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to be 
n out by the Senate amendment insert the following: 
‘shall be assessed against, and collected from, the person re- 
sponsible for such illegal manufacture or sale”; and the Senate 
agree to the same, 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 

ent of the Senate numbered 225, and agree to the same with 
endment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the 

amendment insert the following: 

Provided, That such liquid may be removed and trans- 
|, under bond and under such regulations as the commis- 
sioner may prescribe, from one bonded plant or warehouse to 
nother for the purpose of having the alcohol extracted there- 
from. And such liquids may be developed, under permit, by 
persons other than the manufacturers of beverages containing 
than one-half of 1 per cent of alcohol by volume, and 

d to such manufacturers for conversion into such beverages.” 

(nd the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 226, and agree to the same with 
in amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the 
Senate amendmient insert the following: 

Credit shall be allowed on the tax due on any alcohol so 
saved to the amount of any tax paid upon distilled spirits or 
brandy used in the fortification of the liquor from which the 
is saved. 

When fortitied wines are made and used for the production 
of nonbeverage alcohol, and dealcoholized wines containing less 
t} one-half of 1 per cent of alcohol by volume, no tax shall 
be assessed or paid on the spirits used in such fortification, and 
such dealcoholized wines produced under the provisions of this 
whether carbonated or not, shall not be subject to the tax 
rtiticially carbonated or sparkling wines, but shall be sub- 
to the tax on still wines only. 

In any case where the manufacturer is charged with manu- 
ring or selling for beverage purposes any malt, vinous, or 
fermented liquids containing one-half of 1 per cent or more of 
cohol by volume, or in any case where the manufacturer, hav- 
been permitted by the commissioner to develop a liquid such 
is ale, beer, porter, or wine containing more than one-half of 
| per cent of alcohol by volume in the manner and for the 
rpose herein provided, is charged with failure to reduce the 
content of any such liquid below such one-half of 1 
er cent before withdrawing the same from the factory, then 
in either such case the burden of proof shall be on such manu- 
lucturer to show that such liquid so manufactured, sold, or 
Withdrawn contains less than one-half of 1 per cent of alcohol 
olume. In any suit or proceeding involving the alcoholic 
ent of any beverage, the reasonable expense of analysis of 
beverage shall be taxed as costs in the cause.” 
\nd the Senate agree to the same. 

the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
of the Senate numbered 231, and agree to the same with 
endment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the 
¢ amendment insert the following: except such execu- 
iflicers as may be appointed by the commissioner or the 
rhey General to have immediate direction of the enforce- 

of the provisions of this act, and persons authorized to 

permits, and agents and inspectors in the field service,” ; 
ie Senate agree to the same. 

it the House recede from its disagreement 
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I f the Senate numbered 234, and agree to the same with 
mendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the 


te umendment insert the following: “ required”; and on 
57, line 5, after the word “act,” in the engrossed bill, in- 
; including personal services in the District of Columbia, 
“nu for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, there is hereby ap- 
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propriated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise ap 
propriated, the sum of $2,000.000 for the use of the Commis 
sioner of Internal Revenue and $100,000 for the use of the D« 
partment of Justice for the enforcement of the provisions of this 
act, including personal services in the District of Columbia and 
necessary printing and binding”; and the 
same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 257, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the 
Senate amendment insert the following: “ the use of any scien- 
tific university or college of learning, any laboratory for use ex- 
clusively in scientific research, or for use in any 
sanatorium”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the an 
ment of the Senate numbered 281, and agree to the same with 
an amendment follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by 
the Senate amendment insert the following: 

‘Sec. 20. That it shall be unlawful to import or introduce into 
the Canal Zone, or to manufacture, sell, give away, dispose of, 
transport, or have in one’s possession or under one’s control 
within the Canal Zone, any alcoholic, fermented, brewed, dis 
tilled, vinous, malt, or spirituous liquors, except for sacramental 
scientific, pharmaceutical, industrial, or medicinal purposes, un- 
der regulations to be made by the President, and any such 
liquors within the Canal Zone in violation hereof shall be for 
feited to the United States and seized: Provided, That this sec 
tion shall not apply to liquor in transit through the Panama 
Canal or on the Panama Railroad. 

“That each and every violation of any of the provisions of 
this section shall be punished by a fine of not more than $1,000 
or imprisonment not exceeding six months for a first offense, 
and by a fine not less than $200 nor more than $2.000 and im- 
prisonment not than one month nor more than five years 
for a second or subsequent offense. 

“That all heretofore committed within the Canal 
Zone may be prosecuted and all penalties therefor enforced in 
the same manner and to the same extent as if this act had not 
been passed.” 

And the Senate 





the Senate agree to 


hospital or 
it na- 


us 


less 


offenses 


agree to the same. 

THOMAS S. STERLING, 
KNUTE NELSON, 
LEE S. OVERMAN, 

Vanaders on the part of the Senatl: 
A. J. VOUSTEAD, 
Dick T. MorGAn, 
E. Y. Wess, 

Vanagers on the part of the House 


PREVENTION OF INFLUENZA. 

Mr. FRANCE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent ior 
the immediate consideration of the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 
76) for the investigation of influenza and allied diseases, in 
order to determine their cause and methods of prevention It 
is a joint resolution which must be passed immediately if 
| benefits are to be derived from it It proposes to appropriat 


$1,000,000 for use of the Public Health Service in investi: 
ing the cause and methods for the preve ntion of the spredae 
| influenza. I believe it to be imperative that the joint res 
tion should be passed at once, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that the joint resolution be re 

Mr. KING. Reserving the right to object, L s.weould ‘ ) 
| have the joint resolution read, 


The Secretary read the joint resolution. 


Mr. SMOOT. I object to the present consideration o 
joint resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will go ove! Morning busines 
is closed. 

STOLEN MOTOR EHICLES 

Mr. CUMMINS. I ask unanimous consent for the exe 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 9205) to punish the tral 
portation of stolen motor vehicles in interstate or fort 
merce, 

Mr. SMOOT. Let the bill be read. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I want Senators to know what the bi 
The favorite place for such thefts is near a State line, ere 
vehicles are carried quickly across the State line, and there 
is very great difficulty in securing the punishment of the 
offender. The bill is for the purpose of giving the Fedcral 
courts jurisdiction for the punishment of such an offender 

Mr. FLETCHER. May I inquire of the Senator on whiat 
ground he bases the right of Federal anthorities to presecate 


for theft? 
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Mr. CUMMINS It is found in section 8 of the bill, as fol- 





’ 


l Ow’ shia transport ¢ cau to be transported in inter 
st or foreign commerce a motor vehicle, knowing the same to have 

en stolen, shall | punished bn 

dos orth 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The Senator from Utah has re- 
quested that the bill be read. The Secretary will read. 


Che Secretary read the bill; and the Senate, as in Com- 
ec of the Whole, proceeded to its consideration. The bill 
had been reported from the Committee on Interstate Com- 
erce With an amendment, on page 2, line 18, after the word 
offender,” to strike out the remainder of the bill in the fol- 
lowing words: “A judgment of conviction or acquittal upon the 
ineriis under the laws of any State, Territory, or the District 
of Columbia, of any defendant charged with stealing any motor 


vehicle shall, as against any such defendant, be a bar to a prose- 
ution hereunder for transporting such motor vehicle in inter- 
state commerce,” so as to make the bill read: 
B t cnacted, ete., That this act may be cited as the national motor 
ehicle theft act. 
See. 2. That when used in this act: 
' The term “motor vehicle”? shall include an automobile, auto- 


iobile truck, antomobile wagon, motor cycle, or any other self-propelled 
ehicle not designed for running on rails; 


(b) The term “interstate or foreign commerce as used in this act 
shall incinde transportation from one State, Territory, or the District 

Columbia to another State, Territory, or the District of Columbia, 
r to foreign country, or from a foreign country to any State, Terri 
ry, or the District of Columbia. 

Sec. 3. That whoever shall transport or cause to be transported in 


nterstate or foreign commerce a motor vehicle, knowing the same to 
ive been stolen, shall be punished by a fine of not more than $5,000, 
by imprisonment of not more than five years, or both 
St t. That whoever shall, with the intent to deprive the owner of 
lie possession thereof, receive, conceal, store, barter, sell, or dispose of 
itor vehicle, moving as, or which is a part of, or which consti- 
iterstate or foreign commerce, knowing the same to have been 
shall be punished by a fine of not more than $5,000, or by 
Dp ment of not more than five years, or both, 
See » That any person violating this act may be punished in any 
in or through which such motor vehicle has been transported 
removed by such offender 
Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, [Tam heartily in accord 
th the object to be accomplished by the passage of such a 
cutuite 1 notice in section 4, on page 2, the bill provides 
whoever shall, with the intent to deprive the owner of the 
ssion thereof, receive, conceal, store, barter, sell, or dispose of any 
notor vehicle, moving as, or which is a part of, or which constitutes 
nterstate or foreign commerce, Knowing the same to have been stolen, 
shall be punished by a fine of not more than $5,000, or by imprisonment 
more than five years, or both. 





fhe previous section, 3, penalizing the transportation of such 


} | 


chicle by anybody knowing the same to have been stolen, 


aes t contain the clause providing that the same must have 
dene “with the intent to deprive the owner of the pos- 
session thereof.” T have no familiarity with the bill or with 


he testimony that was given in connection with the hearings, 
I wondered, if you prove that a person knows the vehicle 
have been stolen, why the Government also has to prove 
that it was stored or received with the intent to deprive the 
owner of the possession of it. I think that language might 
wossibly be eliminated and strengthen the statute a little with- 
ul conferring any hardship upon the thief or the receiver of 
© stolen goods. 
\I CUMMINS This is a House bill, and the Senate com- 
ttee anecepted in the main the work of the House. TI see no 
substantial objection, however, to the point made by the Sena- 
frou: Connecticut. The practice is to steal an automobile 
ose to a State line and run it across the State line. The first 
section is intended to punish anyone who does that thing, know- 
ne the vehicle to have been stolen. The further practice is; if 
possible, to dispose of the vehicle to some other party, confeder- 
te or otherwise, when it gets across the State line, and section 
for the purpose of punishing a man who barters or sells or 
sposes of the property with intent to deprive the owner of the 
possession thereof, or if he conceals it knowing it to have been 
stolen I think that would probably embrace every case that 
could be reac hed, 

Mr. BRANDEGEE I do not know that IT would propose an 
simendment, if an amendment has not already been recommended 
by the committee which necessitates further action by the 
House. My first impression would be that a man who receives 
and steres or helps te transport goods he knows to have been 
stolen ought not to be able to require the Government to prove 
that he vendered this assistance with intent to deprive the 
owner of the possession thereof, because, I think, it would be 
very difficult to prove that a garage keeper, when he knew an 
automobile had been stolen and he was requested to receive it 
overnight and equip it and repair it and furnish it with gasoline 
to continue its flight, did it with intent to deprive the owner 
of the possession Ile might well say that although he knew the 
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automobile was stolen, he sheltered it to prevent it from eine 
damaged, and if there was any chance for its recovery, it \ ‘ 
certainly a benefit to the owner to have it restored to hin 
good condition rather than in the condition which would hy 

resulted if he had not afforded it shelter. In other words. | 
think the insertion of the language to which I have called atte, 
tion in section 4 throws a burden upon the Government whic! 
it is not necessary, in the interest of justice, to cast upon it, and 
provides a loophole for the accessory to the theft to escape 
penalty ; and I wonder if the Senator would not agree to a sue 
gestion to strike out those words for the purpose of letting th 

matter go to conference. 

Mr. CUMMINS. We can at least let it go to conference. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. That was all I was going to sugvest 
In section 4, page 2, line 9, I suggest that there be stricken out 
the words “ with the intent to deprive the owner of the posses 
sion thereof.” [I do that simply for the purpose of giving t], 
conferees an opportunity to consider the advisability of striking 
that language out. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I think the language would have to Ix 
changed a little further, for we could not very well make a 
criminal of a person who received the stolen vehicle, even though 
he knew it to be stolen, if he were holding it in order to enable 
the owner to recover it. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. No; but the language is— 

Mr. NELSON. If the Senator from Iowa will allow ime. T 
desire to say that if he will examine the authorities he will fina 
that one of the elements of the offense of stealing is the depriya- 
tion of the owner of the thing stolen without his consent, and 
the words referred to by the Senator from Connecticut do no 
harm, though they are really surplusage. Their meaning is 
implied in the word “ theft” or in the stealing. If the Senator 
will look at the textbooks he will find that a part of the ele 
ment of the offense is depriving the owner thereof without lis 
consent. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I think the Senator from Minnesota is en- 
tirely right about that, although the section covers persons other 
than those who commit the theft. That is the reason, I presume, 
the language referred to by the Senator from Connecticut is 
found in the bill. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. If there is n reason for the language 
being used there at all, I suggest for the consideration of the 
Senator from Iowa whether the section ought not to be so mod 
ified as not simply to provide as to depriving the owner of the 
possession but depriving the party who is entitled to the posses 
sion of the vehicle of such possession, for many of these vehicles 
are lensed by the month. 

Mr. CUMMINS. That probably is a case that may arise; and 
Lam willing to accept an amendment along the line of that pro 
posed by the Senator from Connecticut in order to bring the 
matter into conference. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. 1 would not offer an amendment if the 
matter could be brought into conference without an :mendment. 

Mr. CUMMINS. But it could not be. 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. No. Therefore, in section 4, page 2, line 
9, IT move to strike out the words “ with the intent to deprive 
the owner of the possession thereof,” simply for the purpose of 
bringing the subject before the conference committee. 

Mr. CUMMINS. With that idea in mind, T shall nol oppose 
the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Connecticut will be stated. 

The Secretary. In section 4, page 2, line 9, after the word 
‘shall.” it is proposed to strike out the words “ with the intent 
to deprive the owner of the possession thereof.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Connecticut. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the comiittce 
amendment to section 5 is agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, snd th 
smendments were concurred in. 

Mr. KING. I desire to inquire of the Senator from lov 
whether there was any amendment made to section 5 of the bil! 

Mr. CUMMINS. Such an amendment to that section as the 
Senator has in mind, I think, was not thought necessary; 30% 
I do not think it would be wise if it were necessary. 

Mr. KING. I desire to make an inquiry of the Senator. 
have but hastily read the bill and was not present in cominit' 
when it was considered. ; 

Mr. CUMMINS. This bill was considered by the Committe: 
on Interstate Commerce, It was not considered by the Judiciar) 
Committee. 

Mr. KING. The language of the bill would indicate that the 
prosecution might be instituted in a State or district other than 


as 


’ 
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hat in which the defendant, who is charged with the reception 
snd concealment of the automobile, resided. 
\ir. CUMMINS. I do not catch the Senator’s point. 
Mr. KING. As I have hastily read the bill, section 5 would 
oem to indicate that if an automobile, for instance, were stolen 
Maryland and were concealed by some person in New York, 
nowing it to have been stolen, if it passed through the State of 
Pennsylvania or Delaware en route to New York, the prosecution 
of the defendant who concealed the automobile in the State of 
New York might be instituted in Pennsylvania or in Delaware. 
\ir. CUMMINS. It would only be a question of priority of 
iisdiction, If a person steals an automobile or is alleged to 
have stolen an automobile and is prosecuted for that offense 
is acquitted upon the merits, of course, he could not be con- 
victed of transporting the stolen vehicle into any other jurisdic- 
Ol L think the Senator from Utah will agree with me upon 
‘Mir. KING. I agree with the Senator as to that; but I do not 
think he comprehends the point I am trying to make. The ques- 
where would the action be brought against an offender 
the vehicle had been taken from one State through a 
iber of States and had finally reached the State in which the 
concealed it?) Where would he be prosecuted? 
CUMMINS. That question is answered by the first part 
which reads: 
any person violating this act may be punished in any distriet 
hrough which such motor vehicle has been transported or removed 
h offender. 
Mr. KING. That the thing of which I am complaining. 
| read that language aright, it would seem to indicate that 
person Who concealed an automobile in the State in which 
esided might be punished in any one of the half dozen 
Sintes through which the vehicle was conveyed after it had 
stolen. If that is true, it seems to me it is very dangerous 
egislation. I think the venue in which the prosecution may be 
ought to be where the defendant resides. 

CUMMINS. Of course, that would destroy the bill en- 
[ can not conceive how anyone could be unduly pun- 
shed or punished in a jurisdiction in which he ought not to be 
shed under the provision— 
act 
motor 


is 


frende 
Nh 
SePCcTION oO, 


is 


t any person violating this 
through which such 
i by such offender. 
person who takes an automobile or vehicle in his garage 
to the provisions of section 4 and does not assist in 
transportation of the vehicle into some other jurisdiction 
not be punished save in his own jurisdiction, because the 
le must be transported or removed by the offender in order 
» bring him within section 5. 


may 
vehicle 


district 
transported 


punished in any 
has been or 
he 
rary 


lr. KING. If that is the interpretation, I think that the 
ion is all right. 
Mr. CUMMINS. I think that is the interpretation that 


ould be placed upon it. 
Mr. KING. But I had in mind a person who merely received 
iutomobile which had been conveyed through a half dozen 

States and concealed it in the State in which he resided and in 
State where it was delivered to him, in which event it is 
ous to me that he ought not to be prosecuted in-some other 

State through which the automobile was carried. 

\ir. CUMMINS. That would be objectionable, but I do not 
that could happen under this provision because of the 
Is I have just read, namely, “in or through which such 
vchicle has been transported or removed.” If we stop 
the objection of the Senator from Utah would be sound, 
says further, “ by such offender.” Therefore, it can not 
h the case suggested by the Senator from Utah. 
\Ir. KING. If Senators on the committee are clear that this 
ld not permit the prosecution of a person who merely re- 
ceived, knowing it to be stolen, a stolen automobile, in some 
through which it had passed rather than in the State 
ere he resided, I would have no objection to the provision. 
‘ir. CUMMINS. I think that the understanding of the 
nittee, 
HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, will the 
him a question? 

‘ir. CUMMINS. Yes. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Would it not be possible to prevent the 
of automobiles by a method of Federal taxation? Sup 
the Federal Government levies a tax upon the sale of every 

omobile and requires every sale, even of a second-hand 

, to be registered, say, with the postmaster of the com 

nity or with the internal-revenue officer, so that anyone in 

bossession of an automobile must also be in possession of the 
certificate of purchase upon which a tax of a small amount has 
been paid, would not that, while it would raise perhaps a mod- 


is 


1 
iT 


Senator permit me 


vehicle 
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erate amount of money, make it impossible for any person to 
operate an automobile without being in possession of the cer- 
tificate of purchase? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I ean that that might be a means of 
detection and possibly a great protection to the owners of auto- 
mobiles ; but, unfortunately, the House has not proposed a meas- 
ure of that kind, and the Senate can not propose a measure of 
that kind. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I realize that what the Senator says is 
true; but it me a large number of automobile thefts 
are chiefly for the purpose of sale; most of the men who steal 
automobiles sell them; it is a regular business, If every sale 
niust be under a certificate and must be registered, without any 
regard to interstate commerce or passing from one State to 
another, it seems to me it might be possible to put a stop to 
that illegitimate business. 

Mr. CUMMINS. That is a thought well worthy of considera 
tion ; but I am just advised by two members of the Finance Com- 
mittee, who sit near me, that that has been found impracticable ; 
that it has been considered and been rejected. 

The amendments were ordered 
read a third time 

The bill was read the 





see 


seems to 


to be engrossed and the Prlia 
third time and passed. 
RETIREMENT LIEUTENANT 
Mr. KNOX. I ask unanimous consent for the present consid 
eration of Calendar No. 173, being the bill (S. 2867) to authorize 
the President, when Maj. Gen. Crowder retires, to place him on 
the retired list of the Army as a lieutenant general. 
Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will not at this time 
the request the Senator from Pennsylvania, but I an 
going to ask as soon as the bill to which he has referred is con- 


AS GENERAL, 





onjpect 


to ot 


sidered that we go on with the calendar regularly, as this is 
Calendar Monday. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Pennsylvania? 


There being no objection, the Senate, as in Conimittee of the 
Whole, preeeeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Military Affairs with amendments on 
page 2, line 1, after the word “ pay,” to strike out “and emolu- 
ments,” and in the same iine, after the word “ grade,” to insert 
“as fixed by section 24-of the act ef Congress approved July 
15, 1870,” so as to make the bill read: 

Be etc., That in view of the long and faithful servic 
Maj. Gen. E. Crowder, Judge Advocate General of the United 


it enacted, 


H 


States 


Army, and especially his conspicuous services as Provost Murshal Gen 
eral in conjunction with the various State and Territorial executive 
apd the local and district boards, in the execution of the selective 
service law, the President is bereby authorized, when that officer re 
tires, to place him on the retired list of the Army as a lieutenant gen- 
eral, with the pay of that grade as fixed by section 24 of the act of 
Congress approved July 15, 1870; and to grant him a commission in 
accordance with such advanced rank. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President, the purpose of this bill may be 
expressed in a sentence. It would permit Gen, Crowder to be 


placed upon the retired list cf the Army as a lieutenant gen 
eral. This is in recognition of his long and faithful service of 42 
years in the Army, and especially of his conspicuous services 


as Provost Marshai General in the execution of the selective 
service law. 
When we entered suddenly, all unprepared, into the Grea 


World War the Nation was confronted with a thousand prob- 
lems, none simple and many of such magnitude as to appear 
appalling and almost impossible of timely solution. Of all of 
these problems none was of greater magnitude than that on 
which involved the raising vf armies. It was not a 
tion of raising a sufficient number of brave and able men, how- 


mere ques 


ever great that number might be. We doubted neither the 
courageous patriotism of American manhood nor the self- 
sacrificing encouragement of American womanhood, 

Sut our experience in tormer wars, and particularly the ex- 


perience of Great Britain in this war, had proven the great 
danger of permitting the volunteer system to strip the fields, to 
cripple the factories, and to deprive the wife and children of 
protector and breadwinner, while the slacker, the drone, and 
the unessential, failing in their paramount duty to their coun- 
try, Skulked behind to fatten on the profits of war. On 
other hand, our own experience in the War between the Siates 
made most of us fearful of forcible conscription 


ine 


There was urgent and instant need, if we were to reach a 
correct and timely solution of this problem, for a man of al- 
most unheard of qualifications, amounting, indeed, to those of 


genius. We must have not only a military man of exhaustive 
learning and experience in that field but a man so thoroughly 


trained in municipal and international law as to be able to pro- 
pose, to draft, to interpret, and to administer laws; a man of 
such social and economic learning as to protect and preserve 
eur social and economic institutions; 2 man of such broad 








: 
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knowledge, such rich imagination, and such prescient vision 
as to foresee every danger and avoid every pitfall. 

The question has American genius produced such a man 
had already been answered. Early in 1918, before war or the 
rumor of war had begun to conyulse’ the world, the then Presi- 
dent of the United States, about to retire from the White House, 
was impelled to spread upon the official and public records of 
he War Department his official estimate of a man whose service 
to the Nation had, for many years and in many climes, been 
performed under his personal observation. In a letter ad- 
dressed on January 9, 1913, to Secretary of War Stimson, Presi- 
dent Taft, after relating the long and brilliant military, govern- 
mental, and international career of an officer of the United 
States Army, said of that officer: 

Whenever contingency arises in which it is necessary to have a man 

great experience, a law administrator and a lawgiver, Gen, Crowder 
would be peculiarly titted to satisfy the governmental need, I regard 
him as the best Judge Advocate General we have had in a long time. 
fle is a real lawyer; his opinions are based on his own judgment and 
do not respond merely to the wishes of the man who asks his opinion. 
fie is a student of law and politics and economics, and therefore makes 

rare combination in that reserve of useful men available for govern- 
mental exigency which fits a nation to meet any crisis. 

In placing upon the public records of the War Department 
liis official recognition of Gen. Crowder’s efficiency, Secretary 
Stimson also placed himself on record by writing to the Presi- 
dent: 

All that you say of his ability and efficiency has been confirmed by 
vhat I have seen of him during the year and a half that I have been in 
this department. In the many acute questions of Army reorganization 
which have come up in connection with the legislation of last year, 
as well as in connection with the number of bills of proposed legisla- 
tion which have as yet not become law, he has evinced a sound judg- 
ment, a capacity, and a reliability which are beyond all praise. Upon 
him have fallen the legal problems of a very difficult period, and his 
ypinions have been thoroughly independent as well as sound and 
broad I quite concur with your view of his possession of a combina- 

on of rare qualities which place him ‘in that reserve of useful men 

ailable for governmental exigency which fits a nation to meet any 


And so when the crisis arose the present Secretary of War 
turned to Enoch H. Crowder to solve the great problem of the 
day. Without an instant’s hesitation Gen. Crowder, with an ex- 
haustive and all-inclusive knowledge of our own experience and 
that of the British, declared himself for selective conscription 

against the volunteer system; and before the ink was well 
set upon our declaration of war the Secretary of War and the 
President had approved Gen. Crowder’s plan and forwarded to 
the Congress his draft of an act destined to achieve complete 
success and perfect popularity, and now come by common and 
universal consent to be known by its true name, the selective- 
service law. 

It has been well and truly said that Knoch H. Crowder was 
the architect of this law and the genius of its execution. I shall 
not endeavor to relate the brilliant history of this superb accom- 
plishment. Let me rather read to you the expressions of the 
nature judgment of those men best fitted to speak of it because 
of their intimate knowledge and broad vision. On June 7, 1917, 
two days after the first registration, the Secretary of War, ina 
publie letter, said to Gen. Crowder: 

You have done the biggest thing of its kind we have ever been called 
ipon to try and you have surrounded it with an atmosphere which not 
only created the success but made of it a stimulating demonstration of 
ur national solidarity and patriotism. 

\ litthe more than a month later the Secretary of War again 
expressed in a public letter to Gen. Crowder official recognition 
and appreciation of his great work. He said: 

When this letter reaches you the actual drawing of the numbers se- 
iecting the men for the first National Army of 500,000 men will have 
been completed and the third stage in your great task brought to a 
uecossful conelusion First, you drafted the law for this great under- 
ig; second, you perfected with extraordinary accuracy the registra- 

and third, you worked out with infinite patience and zeal the 
arrangements for the great choice which affects the careers and lives of 

»iany of the young men of our country, 

It is not necessary for me to recount the embarrassments and diffi- 
culties which you have had to face; they would have discouraged, if not 
ippalied, one haying less devotion or less clear and serviceable knowl- 


edge, 
There remain, of course, the difficulties of applying the exemptions 
provided by the statute, and to this task I know you will give the same 
splendid service; but I can not allow this epoch-making achievement to 
pass even this stage of its accomplishment without tendering you my 
personal and official thanks and expfessing my judgment that the coun- 
try owes to you the success which has attended the steps so far taken. 


And a month later, on August 19, 1917, when the task of se- 
lecting the first increment of our armies had begun to show 
tangible results, only three months after the passage of the law, 
that great American, Theodore Roosevelt, speaking for all 
Americans, said: 


I regard Gen. Crowder's work with the draft as one of the best spe- 
cific bits of work our Army has done in my time. I knew he would do 
it well, but I had no idea of how very well it would be. Of all our peo- 
pie in the first six months of the war, he is the man who has actually 
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accomplished most, the man to whom all good Americans should be most 
grateful. I respect—and I fear that I envy—the man who has earneg 
the right to have this said of him. 

Three months later, when the first half million selected Ameti- 
cans had been mobilized, the Secretary of War, in a publie aq- 
dress in New York, again gave Gen. Crowder ungrudging ani 
unstinted credit for the great work he was accomplishing, 

As the civilian head of the War Department— 

He said— 


I have had an intimate, a most intimate, opportunity to observe the 
writing and working out of the selective-service law. I know bette 
than anybody else who wrote it, who interpreted it, and who acco, 
plished in the main its success. There are in the lives of all men som 
moments which, above all others, are supreme, and this moment 
justly entitled to be a supreme moment in the life of Gen. Crowder. 
_From the first moment when this matter was considered it absorbed 
his attention. It was a period of labor most abundant, of devotion 
most complete and entire, bringing a long and brilliant military carec, 
and a wide, intimate acquaintance with military law and a deep know! 
edge of human nature to the perfection of a_task believed to be 
impossible, and go in anybody else’s hands many times jnom 
difficult. And the United States has achieved this great victory, fo; 
this is a victory in this war. We are entitled to-night to lay ih: 
credit where it belongs and to salute the draftsman of this law and 
its interpreter as our guide, our counselor, and our helper in the 
entire matter. 


Mr. President, allow me to quote one other man who, as a 
former Secretary of State, as a former Secretary of War, and 
as a great citizen, has the right to speak for the American 
people. 

At the end of August of last year, when our great endeavor 
was reaching fruition, in an address to the American Bar Asso 
ciation, Elihu Root said: 

It was a fortunate circumstance that the President placed in the hands 
of the head of the law department of the Army the application of the law 
for conscription and for the raising of the vast army already in 
France and the still greater army which is about to follow, for, in th« 
first place, the Judge Advocate General, Gen. Crowder, when he 
became Provost Marshal General, applied the new law under the war 
power of the Constitution to the people of the country with a just 
sense of their legal rights and the legal principles to which they were 
accustomed. I do not want to pass his name without expressing «a 
sense of satisfaction and doing honor to that admirable and able and 
effective officer, Gen. Crowder. We have had much criticism, many 
things have necessarily gone wrong, many things have made us un 
happy, but we could always turn to him and to his work as proof 
that virtue still remained in the American people. Whatever has goue 
wrong it has not gone wrong with him, and the result of his work is 
a million and a half of American soldiers in France to-day, and 4 
million and more that are yet to go. Gen. Crowder, as I say, applied 
the new law under war powers to the American people with a jusi 
sense of their legal rights. The result is that the draft has taken its 
place throughout America with the good will and the satisfaction and 
the undiminished patriotism and the enthusiasm of the entire people, 
and the boys who have been drafted and have gone into the Nationa! 
Army are as full of patriotism as any man that ever marched in an) 
army. 

If we look abroad, Mr, President, for unbiased estimates of 
America’s accomplishments, we are immediately confronted 
with unhesitating recognition of the great work of this great 
soldier and citizen. When the end of the fighting came and 
the world paused to measure results, Lord Northcliffe, with the 
keen insight of a skilled journalist and the impartial judg- 
ment of an outside observer, spontaneously proclaimed to all 
the world that America had performed the two greatest 
miracles of modern days—the one, the raising by scientific 
selection of her gigantic and invincible armies without a dis- 
astrous effect upon her social or economic life; the other, the 
safe and speedy transportation of those armies to the far- 
flung lines of battle. 

Mr. President, little remains for me to say. I have called the 
witnesses and they have made the case. My personal and olli- 
cial acquaintance with Gen. Crowder began when, as Secretary ot 
State, I had the pleasure of conferring with him about those 
crave and intricate questions upon whose correct solution ce- 

: s 
pended the fate and fortune of the young Republic of Cuba. I 
then formed the same opinion of his great ability, of his broad 
learning, of his superior wisdom, and of his disinterested loyalty 
and patriotism as that expressed by those whom I have quoted. 
As the years have passed and those characteristics have || 
him from great to greater accomplishment so has my his! 
opinion grown higher. ! 

His long and brilliant military career of 42 years, succinctly 
set out in the report furnished to the committee by the War 
Department, shows his full and rich experience as a soldier, 
as a lawyer, as a diplomat, and as an executive. From the 
young lieutenant of the early eighties, with long and active 
service in the Indian wars, he ran the gamut until he became it 
member of the General Staff, whence he went to Manchuria to 
serve as our military observer for a year with the first army of 
Kuroki in the Russo-Japanese War; after which he was chie! 
of the first division of the General Staff. From the position ol 
military instructor at the University of Missouri, where ~ 
studied law upon his native heath, he went through all the lega 
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experience of the Army officer, including service as an asso- 
ciate justice of the Supreme Court of the Philippine Islands, 
until he became Judge Advocate General. 

Time forbids further reference to this bald but extensive record 
of his career, and I shall ask that it be printed as part of these 
remarks, 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

CROWDER, ENOCH H., 

Cadet, United States Naval Academy, September 1, 

Second lieutenant, Eighth Cavalry, June 11, 1881. 

First lieutenant, July 5, 1886. 

Major, judge advocate, January 11, 1895. 

Accepted, January 24, 1895. 

Lieutenant colonel, judge advocate, June 22, 

Accepted, June 24, 1898. 

Vacated, August 18, 1899. 


Lieutenant colonel, Thirty-ninth United States Infantry, August 17, 
Yq 


Accepted, August 18, 1899. 
iIlonorably discharged, May 6, 1901. 


1877. 


1898. 
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Lieutenant colonel, judge advocate, May 21, 1901, 

Brigadier general, June 20, 1901. 

Accepted, June 21, 1901. 

Iionorably discharged, June 30, 1901. 

Colonel, Judge advocate, April 16, 1908. 

Brigadier general, Judge Advocate General (act Feb. 2, 1901), Feb 





ruary 15, 1911. 

Accepted, February 15, 1911. 

Major general, October 6, 1917. 

served on frontier duty at Fort Brown, Tex., September 29 to Octo- 

30, 1881; Santa Maria, Tex., to December 28, 1881; Fort Brown, 
fex., to April 1, 1882; Santa Maria, Tex., to June 2, 1882; and Fort 
Brown, Tex., to July 21, 1884; on leave of absence to October 1, 1884; 

duty at Jefferson Barracks, Mo., to June 30, 1885; as professor of 


tary science and tactics at the University of Missouri, Columbia, 

M to Juby 23, 1886; scouting in New Mexico to October 7, 1886; 
professor of military science and tactics at the University of Mis- 
Columbia, Mo., October 11, 1886, to September 1, 1889; and 
frontier duty at Fort Yates, N. Dak., to April 19, 1891; captain 


| acting judge advocate, headquarters department of Platte, from 
\pril 21, 1891, to January 11, 1895; at Omaha, judge advocate, de- 
tment of Platte, until March 138, 1898; at same place, judge advo- 
partment of Missouri, te April 17, 1898; judge advocate, First 
dependent Division, and Fourth Army Corps, Mobile, Ala., April 17 
Mav 22, 1898; judge advocate, expeditionary forces, May 28 to 


ine 23, 1898; judge advocate Department of Pacific, and Eighth Army 


Corps, June 238, 1898, to June 3, 1899; associate justice of supreme 

urt, Vhilippine Island, May 29, 1899 to ———; detached service, Lilo, 
I’. Il., with verbal instructions from corps commander, December 26, 
iS9S8, to January 8, 1899; member of commission to determine capitula- 


of Manila and Spanish Army, August 14, 1898; commissioner to 


with commission appointed by Gen, Aguinaldo, January 9 to 
ruary 1, 1899; commissioner to receive records of Royal Spanish 


Court at Manila, April 17 to June 26, 1899; President board of claims, 
Vhilippine Islands, April 18 to special duty, law department, 
military governor's office in the Philippines, June 4, 1899, to November, 
1901; on commission to receive surrender of Manila, and as judge advyo- 
Department of the Pacific and Eighth Army Corps; judge advo- 

ite Philippines Division; associate justice of the supreme court (civil 
inch) ; legal adviser and secretary to the military governor; presi- 
ent board of war claims; on board of officers for conference with 
nissioners of Aguinaldo ; on board of officers for revision of customs, 
and regulations, Philippine Islands; counsel for the Govern- 

ent, 1902, in the Deming case in the United States circuit court and 
uit court of appeals, and on appeal therefrom to the Supreme 
Court of the United States; assigned to the General Staff, August 15, 
1905; detached for duty in 1904, as observer with the armies of Japan, 
ng with the First Army of Kuroki from May 15, 1904, to April 1, 
1905; returned to duty with the General Staff, War Department, and 
rved as Acting Judge Advocate General from May 16 to September 7, 
1906; was assigned as chief of staff Atlantic Division September 21, 
1906, and shortly thereafter was detailed for duty with the Provisional 
Government of Cuba, serving as legal adviser to the Provisional Coy- 
rnment since October 2, 1906; supervisor of the departments of state 
nd justice since that date; president of the advisory commission since 
January 3, 1907; and in charge of the electoral administration in Cuba 
nee April 1, 1908; returned to the United States from Cuba February 
2, 1909, and thereafter on the duty in the office of the Judge Advocate 
General, Washington, D. C., until June 16, 1909; judge advocate De- 
partment of California from July 23 to October 22, 1909; and on duty 
ssistant to Judge Advocate General, United States Army ; appointed 
legate to fourth Pan American conference, Buenos Aires, Argentine, 
March 5, 1910; in the office of the Judge Advocate General, Washing- 
fon, D. C., to March, 1919 (Judge Advocate General of the Army from 
15, 1911); detailed as Provost Marshal General in General Or- 
ders, No. 65, War Department, May 22, 1917, to July 15, 1919, the fune- 





ons of that office having terminated; reappointed Judge Advocate 
General of the Army February 15, 1919; detailed as special repre- 
tative of the United States to assist in the revision of Cuban 


electoral laws March, 1919, and was relieved from that duty on com- 
pletion of same, August 15, 1919, in Washington, D. C., to date. 

Iv direction of the President awarded distinguished-service medal 
especially meritorious and conspicuous service as Provost Marshal 
‘reneral in the preparation and operation of the draft laws of the 
gation during the war by General Orders, No. 144, War Department, 
December, 1918. 


Mr. KNOX, 
has written: 


My Dear Senator WapswortH: The clerk of the Senate Military 
Affairs Committee has brought to my attention Senate bill 2867, by 
Mr. Knox, “to authorize the President, when Maj. Gen. Crowder re- 
Ures, to place him on the retired list as lieutenant general.” 

beg leave to inclose herewith a copy of the record of Gen. Crowder 

om September 1, 1877, when he entered the United States Military 
Academy as a cadet, to the present date. It would be idle for me to 
dintinenteie ihentrate a record of service so long, so zealous, and so 
ai nenished, 


fry 


In transmitting this record the Secretary of War 
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My own contact with Gen. Crowder, of course, began when I becan 
Secretary of War in March, 1916, from which time until America 
entry into the World War he continued actively in charge of the duti 
of Judge Advocate General and was in daily conference with me about 
difficult legal problems. I then conceived an admiration, which has 
daily increased, for his great range of knowledge and experience i: 
questions of law, military and civil, and the detailed history of the 
Miiitary Establishment of the United States In 1917 Gen. Crowder 
prepared in consultation with me the selective-service law, and I ap 
pointed him Provost Marshal General to execute that law, a servic 
delicate and intricate, requiring the institution of Nation-wide ma 


chinery which would function harmoniously and 
obvious justice as to commend both the law and its execution to publi 
favor. This service he performed with conspicuous ability, and it is 
one of the outstanding features of America’s military mobilization that 
although we resorted to conscription there is a general consensus of 
opinion to the effect that the law was executed without fear favor, 
and that justice and wisdom characterized its interpretations and appli 
cations, 


with such visible and 


or 


[ am very happy to be able to assure the committee of my belief that 
the services rendered by Gen. Crowder merit the recognition of Cot 
gress, and the bill proposed by Mr. KNOX seems to me a suitable reward 
for a great service rendered self-sacrificingly by a soldier as the latest 
act of a life devoted to the service of his country 

Cordially, yours, 
NEWTON D. BAKER, 
Secretary of Wai 


Even now, after 42 years of splendid service, and hardly fre« 
from the most arduous and most successful work of his.long 
career, he has just concluded for the Cuban Republic a revisior 
and amplification of its electoral laws, for which the Cuban 
Congress voted him the thanks of that Republic, and the Univer 
sity of Cuba conferred upon him the degree of doctor of laws, us 
have also the leading universities of this country. 

Will the Congress of his own country fail to honor and 1 
ward him? It can not be so. Republics are not always ungrate 
ful. Therefore I have no doubt that this bill will pass, and 1 
hope it may pass without a dissenting voice, because I believe 
it is the universal desire of the American people that this honor 
and reward, at least, should be bestowed upon the man who has 
served them so long, so faithfully, and so well. 

It has been asked why Gen. Crowder’s case should be acted 
on now and in advance of taking up the rewards due to other 
officers for distinguished service. The answer is twofold: First, 
and least important, because the bill does not propose to pro- 
mote the general while he is on the active list, in which cas 
he would receive the pay and emoluments of the advancet 
rank, whereas under the biJl he would receive but two-thirds « 
the pay and no emoluments upon retirement. I do not unde! 
stand that there is any case which in this particular is lik 
Gen. Crowder's The other promotions have 
been for men who will remain in active service and receive th: 
full benefits of their advanced rank. 

gut the real that justifies considering this case b: 
itself and on its own merits is the nature of the duties Get 
Crowder performed in the construction of the Army, which has 
been so much appreciated by the distinguished men I hay 
quoted and by the people at large. In this work the general 
officers whose claims rest upon distinguished service in the 
field had no part. They, as individuals, commanded fraction 
of the great organization which Gen. Crowder was charged 
with the onerous duty of constructing. His labors began long 
before theirs. The draft act was passed May 18, 1917, and this 


case. suggested 


reason 





was weeks after Gen. Crowder began to prepare it and the 
machinery for its enforcement. Our first troops under Gen. 
Pershing landed in France June 27, 1917. Gen. Pershing has 


received his reward, and properly enough, without connecting 


it with or making it dependent upon what is to be done for 
others. His relation to the war was likewise distinctive and 
different from that of any others. Gen. Crowder’s is equally 


distinctive and perhaps more fundamental. There was no one 


else in his class and no one else except those whom he had 
gathered around him for his assistance that were connected 
with the vast subject with which he was charged with 
responsibility. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I understand that the 


Senate gave unanimous consent for the immediate consideration 
of this bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It did. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I desire to offer two amendments to 
the bill. I send to the desk the first of them, and ask to have 
it stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will Stated. 

The Secretary. In line 1, page 2, it is proposed to insert 
the word “ retired ” before the word “ pay,” so that, if amended, 
it will read “ with the retired pay of that grade.” 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It may be that the from 
Pennsylvania will accept that amendment, because in his state- 
ment to the Senate he said that the officer was to receive retired 
pay in case the bill takes effect My r offering it is 


Senator 


enson for 
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that as a matter of fact there is a distinction between pay of 
1. soldier and retired pay, and I wanted to cure that. 

Mr. KNOX. My recollection is that we discussed that in com- 
mittee, and I thought there had been an amendment inserted. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 1 do not think it was quite broad 
enough. 

Mr. KNOX. I accept that amendment. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Oregon. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I now present the second amendment, 
ud upon this and other phases of the bill I desire to make some 
bservatious. T ask that it be stated. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secrerary. It is proposed to add at the end of the bill 








the following proviso: 

Provided, That these licers of the Army who now hold or pre- 
viously during the present war held the rank herein set before their 
respective names, to wit, Lieut. Gens. Hunter Liggett and Robert L. 
Bullard Maj. Gens. James W. McAndrew, Jaines G, Harbord, 
Ernest inds, Merritte W. Irelartd, Harry Rogers, William C, Lang- 
itt, William L. Kenly, Henry P. McCain, Charles P. Summerall, and 
Leonard Wood, shall, when retired from active service, have the rank 
' lieutenant general and the pay hereinbefore provided for an officer 
etired, with said rank, 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN addressed the Senate. After 
spoken for a few minutes, 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I ask the Senator, if he 
will be kind enough to permit me to do so, in view of the fact 
ihat we have been in the habit of proceeding to the considera- 
tion of executive business at 2 o'clock for the purpose of taking 


up the treaty, whether he has any suggestion to make as to 


whether action can be had upon this bill before that time? 
Lyoes the Senator wish to conclude his remarks, or what will 
he the course of procedure? I do not want in any way to 


defeat action upon the pending bill, if it can be passed within 
reasonably short time. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I believe that 
ihe rule is invoked, when a bill is taken up by unanimous con- 
sent, to conclude the debate on it before any other business is 
taken up, even when there is unfinished business pending. But 
1 do not want to invade the rule of the Senate. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. The only rule I am aware of covering 
this situation is that the morning hour expires two hours after 
the Senate has convened, which to-day will be at 2 o'clock. 
i was here when the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Knox] called up this measure, and I do not know its par- 
liamentary situation. Is it before the Senate by unanimous 
eonsent 7 

Mr. KNOX, It is before by unanimous consent. 
t have always understood the rule to be as stated by the Senator 
from Oregon, that if a matter is taken up by unanimous consent 
it shall be disposed of before :ny other business is taken up. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. There is no unfinished business, strictly 
speaking; it is simply a course of procedure have been 
pursuing, to take up the treaty at 2 Of course, a motion 
{to proceed to the consideration of executive business, while a 
privileged motion, can not be made unless a Senator has the 
Noor to make it, and the Senator from Oregon would have to 
vield for that purpose, I assume. 

Mr, CHAMBERLAIN, I have no disposition at all, I may 
say to the Senator from Connecticut, te claim any such privilege 
as that, but I shall yield to the wishes of the Senate. I made 
no objection to taking up the bill, because the Senator from 
Pennsylvania was anxious to have it disposed of, although I 
the right to object to it. I readily assented to the 
request for unanimous consent. I am willing now to yield the 
for the purpose of going into executive session, but I 
reserve the right still to conclude my argument on this measure. 

Mr. KNOX, A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. President. Re- 
ferring to the statement I made a moment ago, what is the rule 
f a bill is taken up by unanimous consent? Is it superseded at 
end of the morning hour by anything but unfinished busi- 


ness? 


hot 


the Senate 


we 
o'clock. 


reserved 


tloor 


| he 


The 


VICE PRESIDENT. The pending question before the 
Senate at the present time is the amendment of the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN]. The bill, of course, was taken up 
by unanimous consent. 

When a question is pending, no motion shall be received but— 

To adjourn 

fo adjourn to a day certain, or that when the Senate adjourn it sha)! 
ve to a day certain. 

To take a recess. 

To proceed to the consideration of executive business. 

A motion to proceed to the consideration of executive busi- 
; ness will be in order at any time. 
: Mr. BRANDEGEE. But the Senator who makes the motion 


; must have the floor, I assume, 


tea oe ee 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. He must get the eye of the Chair. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. The Senator who has the floor, I under- 
stand, can not be swept off his feet by some one rising and sheut- 
ing out that he moves to proceed to the consideration of execu- 
tive business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I understand the Senator from Oregon 
has already expressed a willingness to yield for the purpose 
of allowing the Senator from Connecticut to make the motion 
if he can continue his address, as he undoubtedly has the righi 
to do. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. He has so siated, Mr. President. As far 
as I am concerned, that is perfectly satisfactory; but when 
the Senate has gone into executive session, I do not see how 
this bill could be passed except by unanimous censent and as 
in legislative session. I simply wanted to submit these views 
to the Senate for its consideration, to see if we could, by 
unanimous consent, arrive at any understanding. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Now, let the Chair express his 
view, which I feel compelled to restate. This must be the 
rule. There is no unfinished business. This bill has been taken 


up by unanimous consent. There is a pending question before 
the Senate, to which the Senator from Oregon is addressing 
himself. If he yields to a Senator to make a motion to go 
into open executive session, the motion is in order, and the 
Senate would probably go into open executive session; but the 
Chair would be compelled to rule; unless I have additional 
light on the subject, that when the German treaty is laid be- 
fore the- Senate, it being an executive session and this being a 
legislative matter, the Senator from Oregon can not discuss a 
legislative matter in an executive session of the Senate without 
unanimous consent. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I presume the Senator from Oregon 
could undoubtedly say he was discussing the German treaty 
and continue his observations on whatever view he took of that 
instrument. My only point is that I do not think the Senator 


} from Pennsylvania could secure action upon the bill, if that 


course were taken, without the unanimous consent of the Sen- 
ate to do it as in legislative session, in which case the Senator 
from Oregon could exercise his prerogatives in such line as 
he saw fit. 

Mr. KNOX. I would have very little doubt about the action 
of the Senate. This is going to be a very short matter, any- 
how. The Senator from Oregon told me he was going to speak 
only a short time, and I have nothing further to say. I think 
that when the Senate gave its unanimous consent to have it 
heard at all it could certainly renew that consent, even though 
it was in executive session, and allow it to be heard as in 
legislative session. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business in open executive 
for the purpose of considering the treaty of peace with Ger- 
many, if the Senator from Oregon will yield to me for that 
purpose. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I yield for that purpose. I am yield- 
ing because I realize the importance of the treaty. I know 
how anxious the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Knox] is to 
dispose of this bill, and I consented to have it taken up for 
that reason, but I am willing to yield. 

Mr. McCUMBER. May I inquire what the motion is? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion is to proceed to the 
consideration of executive business in open executive session, 
Mr. McCUMBER. For the consideration of the treaty? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Yes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Have I the floor when the treaty 
before the Senate? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Oregon has ile 
floor and, in the judgment of the Chair, has the right to pro- 
ceed unless there is objection. If there is objection, the Chair 
does not think he has a right to diseuss the bill in- open execu- 
tive session. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Inasmuch notice has been given 
take up a certain phase of the treaty at this time, and inas- 
much as the Senator is desirous of going on with the discus- 
sion of another matter, may I be bold enough to ask how long 
he expects to discuss it? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. TI will say to the Senator from North 
Dakota that I am willing to resume my discussion of the 
bill after his discussion of the peace treaty. I do not want to 
interfere with that at all. Or I assume that the Senate will 
permit me, in the morning hour to-morrow, to resume lly 
address on this subject. I am perfectly willing for that reason 
to suspend now, 


session 


is 


as to 











Mr. McCUMBER. I rather assume that the address of the 
Senator from Qregon will take some little time yet? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Probably an hour. 

Mr. McCUMBER. If that be true, it would seem to me that 
we ought to go on with the treaty at this time. 

Mr. KNOX. As the Senator from North Dakota |[Mr. Mc- 
CumMBER] has given notice that at 2 o’clock he would begin 
discussion of one phase of the treaty, and as I know of no 
one else who has given notice of an intention to speak this 
ifternoon on the treaty, I ask unanimous consent that upon 
ihe conelusion of the remarks of the Senator from North Da- 
kota. We may proceed as in legislative session with the con- 
iderntion of the bill. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I shall be compelled to object to that. 
lt is a short enough time that has been allotted for the con- 
sideration of the treaty, from 2 o’clock on. My own judgment 
ix that we ought to begin the consideration of the treaty earlier 
in the day. I do think it would be a very simple matter for the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] to continue his re- 
uarks in the morning hour to-morrow if the Senator from 
Pennsylvania will call up the bill. So far as I am concerned, 
there will be no objection to its consideration at that time. 

Mr. KNOX, If the parliamentary situation is such that I 
may call it up before 2 o'clock to-morrow, that is quite satis- 
factory, though I was afraid I might run into a similar situa- 
tion to-morrow. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. That might possibly be true to-morrow, 
but other bills have been considered and passed within the 
morning hour recently, and I think the Senator, no doubt, can 
accomplish the same result within the next two or three days. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That course will be perfectly satisfac- 
ory to me, 

Mr. KNOX. If the Senator from Nebraska has that thought 
ibout the matter, I will consent. It would do no good if I felt 
otherwise, because objection would no doubt be made. I give 
notice that to-morrow morning, at the conclusion of morning 
business or during the morning hour, I shall call up this 
measure, 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I yield the floor then, and will con- 
clude to-morrow what I have to say. 

TREATY OF PEACE WITH GERMANY. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole and in open execu- 
tive session, resumed the consideration of the treaty of peace 
vith Germany. 

Mr. McCCUMBER.,. Mr. President, I shall confine these remarks 
‘xclusively to the so-called Johnson amendments to the peace 
ireaty, and I purpose to demonstrate not only the lack of neces- 
sity for such amendments to balance any supposed inequality in 
the voting strength of any power but also the great injustice, the 
eross Wrong, such proposed amendments would do to Canada, 
\ustrilia, New Zealand, and South Africa. 

Mr. President, of all the many false declarations that have 
wen made concerning the league of nations covenant, none 
us been so persistently indulged in as the one concerning 
ihe voting power of Great Britain. And from the letters 
[ have received and the press reports I have read, these un- 
ounded assertions concerning this voting power have taken a 
deeper root in the mind of the publie than any other criticism 
timed at the league. The press of the country publishes the 
hald declaration of the enemies of peace by concord of nations 
that Great Britain will have upon every dispute between nations 
six yotes and the United States but one, without ever informing 
their readers of the real truth concerning this matter. Even 
Senators Who in private conversation would never dream of 
attempting to deceive one another seem unable to resist the 
temptation to take advantage of a prejudice created by this de- 
ception and, with studied avoidance of the real and full truth, 
“ive this prejudice another boost. 

The public, Mr. President, can not be blamed if it draws false 
conclusions from false premises. If any one of us had not read 
ihe treaty, and a Senator should declare, as has been declared 
ugain and again on this floor, that in any dispute between the 
United States and Great Britain, or between the United States 
iid Canada or Australia, the United States would have one 


ote und Great Britain would have six votes, he would very nat- 


rally be misled, And he would most naturally say: “ That is 
ulfair and we will not stand for it.” So, Mr. President, a mis- 
led publie would say the same thing. The difference, however, 
hetween the position of the Senator and that of the public is 
‘hat the Senator has the treaty on his desk before him and can 
eadily correct any misstatement of the terms of that treaty. 
le public has not the treaty and can not refute the assertion. 
I know the ConGrEssionat Recorp is too voluminous to be of 
‘uch use in overcoming the prejudice created by speakers 
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throughout the United States in thus unfairly presenting this 
phase of the subject. Though one had the greatest amount of 
leisure, he could not read the one-hundredth part of the Con 
GRESSIONAL Recorp, and the number who ever see the Recorp are 
infinitesimal. 

But slight as is this opportunity for publicity through the 
medium of the Recorp, the questions involved in the treaty 
are so momentous that I am impelled to adopt this meager 
opportunity to place the truth of this question of the voting 
strength of the several nations before the American people. 

Mr. President, the average man, busy with the perplexing 
problem of how to make his income—or what is left of it after 
the tax collector has taken his share—square with the present 
cost of living, has little time to apply even first principles ot 
his reasoning powers to the subject. If he did so, this question 
would immediately present itself to his contemplative mind: 
Why did France agree that Great Britain should have six votes 
and France only one? France has been the most persisten 
stickler for her rights and her safety of all the nations 
which signed this compact. This average citizen would bx 
compelled to say to himself: Is it not strange that France 
should have consented to this great disparity in voting strength 
without even a dissent? Next to France comes Italy, a country 
with a population as great as that of Great Britain, and par 
tially surrounded by about as disorderly and eruptive a set of 
States as there are on the face of the earth. Is it not strange 
that Italy, represented by one of the most able statesmen in 
Europe, never said one word about being outvoted 6 to 1 by 
Great Britain? Is it not equally strange that Spain and Portugal 
made no protest? Is it not wonderfully strange that in a matter 
of such transcendent importance it never occurred to any one of 
these old astute nations that they were giving to Great Britain 
a power in their councils six times as great as any one of them 
would have? Is it not wonderfully strange that nations which 
have seen alliances and friendships change almost annually 
during the last century—nations that have seen their allied 
friends change to allied enemies in a single day—nations which 
live in this hotbed of international broils—never gave a thought 
to the fact that they were putting their heads into the lion’s 
mouth, that they were giving in some instances to another 
power with which they had been in death grips time and again 
a voting strength six to their one in all their future disputes? 

Well, Mr. President, the conelusion of this average citizen, 
after cogitating over the awful and dire results that would 
follow this disparity in voting strength, would be that there 
must be some mistake—that it could not be true that such 
extraordinary favors should have been granted to one nation 
without protest—that it was too absurd to be true. And, Mr. 
President, his conclusion would be correct. It is not true. If 
it had been true that this covenant gave Great Britain six 
votes to one given each of the other members in disputes with 
her, or in fact in any dispute, the other members to this com 
pact never would have signed it. 

What are the real facts in relation to this voting strength? 
To clearly understand them we must first understand just what 
powers the council or the assembly has. We must understand: 

First. That neither the council nor the assembly is a board 
of arbitration. 

Second. That neither of them decides international disputes 
at all. 

I wish those two simple propositions could be understood by 
all the American people. 

Third. That the only jurisdiction which either the council 
or the assembly can have over a dispute between nations is 
the right to investigate and report what the true facts are 
coneerning the dispute and make recommendations in regard 
thereto. 

Fourth. That even in the matter of determining what these 
true facts are and what the recommendations should be for a 
peaceful settlement, both parties to the dispute are excluded. 

Fifth. That a dispute with a part of a nation or an empire is 
a dispute with the whole, and a dispute with the whole must 
necessarily be a dispute with each part. Therefore, a dispute 
between one country and another country composed of a domi- 
nant power and its dominions or possessions is a dispute with 
each and every part of such country, and, hence, that in a dis- 
pute between the British Empire or any member thereof and 
any other country, all parties to the dispute would be excluded 
even in determining the facts of the dispute under article 15. 

Sixth. That the British Empire, being a member of the coun 
cil which consists of nine nations, has but one vote in such 
council; that as neither Canada nor any other British dominion 
or possession has a separate membership in such council, of 
course neither could have a vote therein. 
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Seventh. That if the investigation of the facets concerning 
the dispute should be transferred to the assembly, then Canada, 
Australia. and other British dominions would still have 
vote if either the British Empire or any one of its constituent 
was a party to the controversy. 

Kighth. Here is the only kind of a case in which Canada or 
other self-governing dominion of the British Empire would be 
entitled to a vote: If the case is transferred from the council 
the assembly, and if neither the British Empire nor any 
me of its dominions or possessions is a party. to the dispute, as, 
for instance, if the dispute were between Serbia and Roumania, 
hen Canada and these other self-governing dominions mentioned 
‘ould vote, not in settlement of the dispute, but on the question 
if what are the true facts bearing on the dispute, and also on 


parts 


j 
a 


what should be recommended to the disputants as a basis of set- | 


tlement of the dispute. 

In such case Canada, Australia, or other wholly self-governing 
dominion would have a right to have a voice in the ascertain- 
ment of facts and the making of such recommendation 


those 


equal to that of Haiti, or Liberia, or Hejaz, or Cuba, or Panama. 
| be compelled to back down by the foree of publie opinion. 


Can anyone see any possible danger to the United States in 
weording to Canada such equal right in the investigation and 
‘eport? On the contrary would we not select Canada in prefer- 
ence to any of these mentioned nations? 

Ninth. Great Britain can not and will not control the vote of 
Canada on any question on which Canada would be entitled to 
As Canada controls her own foreign as well as domestic 
alfuirs, by her own parliament, and wholly independently of 
Great Britain, will east her vote with equal independence 
on any subject on which she would have a right to vote. And 
as she would have no right to vote on any question in the council, 
net being a member of that body, and no right to vete in the as- 
sembly on any question in which the British Empire or any of 
its dominions or possessions would be a party, and as the only 
she could vote on at all would be limited to disputes be- 
nations, and further limited to the mere ascertain- 
of the dispute and recommendations for its 
it worse than idle, absolutely false, to say 
will not control her own vote. In such case Great Brit- 
no more liable to control the vote of Canada than 
woukl the United States. And what true of Canada 
equally true of Awustralin, New Zealand, and South Afriea. 
Great Britain would have no voice in appointing the representa- 
tives these dominions and the appointees would be respon- 
sible only to their own governments. In the case of India the 
relation may be more close, but 1 am certain that this relation 
will he than that which exists between the 
United States and Cuba, or Panama, or Haiti, or Henduras. 

I purpose to make a very explanation and elucidation 
of the declarations, 

What is the procedure under this league of nations in case of 
between nations which would be liable to lead to war? 
Members agree to submit the dispute either to arbitra- 
ion or to an inquiry by the council (article 12). Mark you, 
hey not agree to submit the matter to arbitration by the 

either to submit the « to arbitration by 


eouncil, but merely 
irbitrators entirely outside the council, or to submit it to an 


vote, 


she 


dispute 
tween other 
nent the 
settlement, 
that she 


ain would be 


al 


Pacts 


Is it is 


ix is 


ail 


not more close 
short 


<2 


dispute 


l'irst. 


do 


wise 


inquiry by the council If the matter is submitted to arhbitra- 
ion, that takes it out of the council and out of the league of 
nations, and it remains out unless a party against whom an 
iward is made by these outside arbitrators fails to abide by 
the award, which would again raise another dispute, which 
dispute could not be submitted to the council except for the 
purpose of investigating the facts as to why the award was not 
omplied with. 

Second. They agree that if they recognize that a dispute is 


ible for arbitration they will arbitrate it. That arbitration, 
er, is to be by such method as shall be agreed upon by the 
parties and entirely outside and independent of the council or 


engue OL nations, 

Nearly every nation now has by treaty with other nations 
made provision to arbitrate such differences, and they will 
remain outside of the jurisdiction of the council or the assem- 
bly. 

Third. They turther agres hat if the matter is not suitable 
for arbitration and each nation must itself determine whether 
the matter is suitable for arbitration—they will first attempt 
to setile the dispute by diplomacy; that is, through their own 
diplomatic officials. That is an agreement which they make with 
eaeh other 

So, Mr. President, up to this time neither the couneil nor 


the assembly has acquired any jurisdiction over the dispute. 
The members themselves have mutually agreed that they will 
make these efforts on their own part without submitting any- 
thing to the council or assembly In ninety-nine eases out of a 


ho | 
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hundred the disputes will be so settled. Their agreement, 
faithfully observed, that they will attempt the settlement by 
diplomacy, will bring about the settlement. | 

Fourth. But there may arise a dispute where the disputants, 
through stubbornness or selfishness, have failed to settle by 
diplomacy and where one or both ciaim that the matter is not 
suitable for arbitration ; that is, that it is not a justiciable ques- 
tion. What then is to be done? The parties then agree, under 
article 12, that they will submit the matter for inquiry only 
to the council. Here the council obtains its right to act; but to 
act how? To what end and to what extent is the matter sub- 
mitted? It is submitted to the end that (a) the council may en- 


| deavor to bring about a settlement through the friendly offices of 


the council; (b) that if the persuasive powers of all these nations 
in the council can not induce the parties to come to an agreement, 
a report containing a statement of the real facts of the dispute 
shall be published so that the people of each country, understand- 
ing what the real facts are, would not permit their country to 
wage war for a wrongful purpose; and that as one side or the 
other must be wrong the wrongfully inclined Government would 
This, 
in my opinion, would take care of the other one case out of the 
hundreds of national disputes, 

To effectuate such peaceful settlement, the members agree 
among themselves, that if the council fails through persussion 
to effect a settlement of the dispute, it may either unanimously 
or by a majority vote make and publish a statement of the facts 
of the dispute and recommendations which it deems just and 
proper. (Art. 15, 3d paragraph.) 

This report has no binding effect on dny party. Its purpose is 
simply to apprise the people of both disputing countries what 
the real facts are, and to trust to the sense of justice of the 
people themselves to prevent a wrongful war, 

That if all the members of the council, other than the dis- 
putants, join in the report on the facts and the recommendations 
for its just settlement, then all the members agree that none 
of them will go to war against the disputant that complies with 
the recommendations. (Ib., 5th paragraph.) 

That if the council fails to reach a unanimous agreement, 
exclusive of the disputants, as to what are the true facts of 
the dispute or what ought to be done in settlement, then again 
no one is bound, and the members of the league—not the council 
or the assembly but the members of the league themselves sepa- 
rately—can take such steps as they deem necessary for the 
maintenance of right and justice. (Ib., 6th paragraph.) That 
that the several nations through diplomatic channels 
will make still another attempt to compose their disputes 
when the council and the assembly of the league of nations 
shall have failed to do so. 

Mr. President, almost every argument made on the floor of 
the Senate, and every one without exception made to the public 
by Senators opposed to any league of nations, has given thi 
impression to the people of the world that the council or the 
assembly, as the case might be, is a sort of court or tribunal 
that decides the disputes between nations, and it is because of 
these misstatements of the facts and the misapprehension 
many of our people arising therefrom that the ground is made 
fertile for the development of about all the animosities toward 
this league and especially toward the claimed voting power of 
Great Britain. I have no doubt the letter read by my col- 
league [Mr. Gronna] this morning from the State of North 
Dakota was entirely founded upon that general misapprehen- 
sion. 

I wish the public could just once fully understand, first, that 
not one case of dispute out of a hundred would ever go to the 
council or assembly; second, that even if all other eflorts 
provided for the settlement of disputes should fail, the only 
thing submitted to the council or assemb y is the right to in- 
vestigate and report the facts to the public. If, despite all 
these efforts, a nation, criminally inclined, insists upon mak- 
ing war of aggression on another country, all the council or all 
the assembly can do is to report that fact and recommend to 
the other countries the military or naval force the other mem 
bers ought to furnish to prevent one country from destroying 
another. And, Mr. President, that will prevent war, because no 
country will ever attempt to fight the world. The league com- 
pact simply applies to world relations the same rules that 
govern individual relations in every community. 

To illustrate: Suppose a community should consist of 100 
families of different physical power and strength, and, like na- 
tions at the present time, each is perfectly independent of any 
of the others and may commit any act of aggression it has the 
power to commit. If driven by the exigencies of self-protec- 
tion, three of these stronger families should ally themselves for 
offense and defense against three other strong families, that 
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might check offenses for a time against any one of these six 
families, but it would allow the families which had thus pre- 
pared themselves for aggression toward each other to direct 
their war machinery against the weaker families, and through 
annexations disturb the balance of power and thereby bring 
about the very thing the alliance sought to prevent. But, on 
the other hand, if all these 100 families enter into a compact, 
each one with the 99 others, that they will join to prevent any 
one family from doing a wrong to another, any family inclined 
to do such a wrong would desist from so doing, not through 
inclination, perhaps, but perhaps because it would know it 
would be defeated and ultimately punished for the attempt. 

Now, every community, large and small, in every civilized coun- 
try is governed entirely by such a compact. Every man in every 
city and county and State is under a legal ob igation, by the 
very form of the government of his community, to protect the 
life, liberty, and property of every other citizen. Is he ever 
called upon to do this? Why, there is not one man in a thousand 
that would be called upon once in a thousand years to use his 
physical efforts to accomplish this result. The fact that he is 
ready to do it, the fact that he is bound to do it, and the would- 
be offender knows that he is ready and bound to do it, is what 
maintains peace throughout every civilized community on the 
face of the earth. The same rule will work exactly the same 
way between nations, which are but bigger collections of indi- 
viduals, and if we will have the courage just once te establish 
the rule, there will be no ealiing upon the soldiery of all 
nations to carry on distant war. That is the key to the whole 
situation—nationa! courage to do what individual courage has 
done in every community. I have never been summoned to 
Denver or San Francisco to quell a disturbance, and I will 
never be summoned to Pittsburgh or Cleveland for such purpose. 

So, Mr. President, you will see that even if it were true that 
Canada had a vote in the assembly, the only thing on earth the 
Canadian representative could vote on would be the question of 
what are the facts in any given dispute, and he could not even 
exercise his judgment on that if the dispute were one in which 
Canada or any other part of the British Empire had an interest. 

What awfu! danger, therefore, is there or would there be in 
allowing this fully self-governing country to exercise a vote on 
this simp e proposition of what are the facts in a given dispute, 
or what ought in fairness to be done to secure peace and tran- 
quillity? 

suf you say Canada might be added to the council. Mr. Presi- 
dent, that is an impossibility under any reasonable construction 
of this compact. The power to admit new members to the 
council is contained in the seeond paragraph of article 4, which 
reads: 

With the approval of the majority of the assembly, the council may 
name additional members of the league— 

Keep that in mind— 


whose representatives shall always be members of the council; the 
council with like approval may increase the nomber of members of the 
league to be selected by the assembly for representation on the council. 


I call special attention to the fact that the countries whose 


representatives shall be so selected by members of the council 
are to be “additional members of the league.” As these self- 


governing dominions are, by the terms of the instrument itself, 
already made members of the league, they could not be included 
in the phrase “ additional members of the league.” Therefore, 
neither Canada nor any other British dominion could, by any 
possibility, be made members of the council. 

[It is clearly evident that the purpose of the framers of this 
instrument was to permit the inclusion of Germany and Russia 
as soon as they should become fit for membership in the council. 

jut, Mr. President, there seem to be those who claim that 
Canada or other British dominions could be voted into the 
council. They can only adopt that construction by insisting 
that the word “additional ” related to the council and not to 
mMenbership in the league when it speaks of “ additional mem- 
bers of the league,” a meaning that would grossly violate the 
true meaning of the language used. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Batr in the chair). 
the Senator from North Dakota yield to the 
hois? 

Mr. McCUMBER. TI have stated that I 
yield until I get through, because I wish to 
as compact as possible. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Very well, 

Mr. McCUMBER. But even if that could be done, it would 
still require a unanimous vote on the part of every member of 
the council, including the United States. 

Let us look a moment to see how any new member can be 
placed on this select committee of nine constituting the council. 


Does 
Senator from Illi- 


would rather not 
make my remarks 
Then I will gladly yield. 
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The first five can never be removed. 
States, the British Empire—not Great Britain—France, Italy, 
and Japan. Article 4, relating to the other four members of 
the council, whose membership in this important body is not 
quite absolute, says: 

These four 


They are the United 


members— 

That is, the four to be selected for membership in the council— 
shall be selected by the assembly from time to time in its discretion. 

That discretion can be exercised only by 
because article 5 provides that— 

Except where otherwise expressly provided in this covenant or by 
the terms of this treaty, decisions at any mecting of the assembly or of 
the council shall require the agreement of all the members of th 
league represented at the meeting. 

And this is not one of the cases where it is “ 
pressly provided.” 

Suppose, now, Canada wishes to secure this place, even giving 
it that wrong construction, and that Spain or Brazil or Belgium 
or Greece must be removed. Then the member which must be 
displaced must vote for its own displacement, and the United 
States must also vote that Canada must come in, and Brazil or 
some other nation must go out. Such a thing never can and 
never will take place, even if that construction were possible. 

But, it is said, you may add to the membership of the league 
and thereby give those additional members a place on the coun- 
cil without displacing an old one. Yes; but I insist that this 
selection can be only from additional members of the league, 
and not from those who are upon the original membership roll, 
because it always speaks of “ additional members of the league.” 
But here again, even adopting the contrary construction, you 
are up against the requirement for unanimity of vote in the 
eouncil. The second paragraph of article 4 provides: 

With the approval of a majority of the assembly the council may 
name additional members of the league, whose representatives shall 
always be members of the council. 

You will observe here, again, that two steps are necessary to 
name additional members of the league who shall always be 
members of the council: First, a majority of the assembly must 
approve the addition. This is one of the cases “ otherwise ex- 
pressly provided,” where less than a unanimous vote is required. 
Second, the council must also name such approved additional 
members and the vote of the council is uot “ otherwise expressly 
provided,” and must, therefore, be unanimous to become effective 
Therefore, such newly proposed member can obtain admission 
to the council only by unanimous yote of that council. That 
relates to those who are to have a permanent place in the 
council. 

This same second paragraph of article 4 also provides: 

The council with like approval may increase the number of members 
of the league to be selected by the assembly for representation on the 
council. 

Undoubtedly this last provision means the possible addition 
to the four transient members of the council. The vote of the 
council in admitting additional members to the transient class, 
for the same reason, must also be unanimous. 

Mr. President, though I have never heard the paragraph ex- 
plained I can see the unexpressed purpose, the expectation that 
Germany and Russia shall soon be added to the class of un 
removable members of the council. And this is a should be. 
The Germans are a great as well as a powerful people, numeri- 
ally and otherwise. And when that nation shall have renounced 
its diabolical doctrine that a State can commit no wrong except 
the offense of failure, justice as well as world peace demands 
that she should hold her place among the nations, not as a dis- 
turber but as a protector of world tranquillity. 

Is there a case in which a dominion of the British Empire 
could have a vote separately from the Empire itself? Of course 
it could not in the council because it is not a member of the 
council and can not become a member. Sut could Canada 
in the assembly, and if so under what circumstances? 

Once more I must caution Senators, as well as the American 
public, that neither council nor assembly is constituted a board 
of arbitration. Neither ever enters a judgment or an award. 
All that either can do under the covenant, so far as disputes are 
concerned, is to say what the facts are concerning those 
putes. 

Every member of the league is a member of the assembly. 
Therefore, the British Empire is 2 member of the assembly. 
as well as of the council. Canada also a member of the 
league (see article 1 and Annex). Therefore Canada is a mem- 
ber of the assembly. Article 3 provides that each member of 
the assembly shall have one vote. Therefore Canada has a 
vote in the assembly. But on what has she that vote? 
Mr. President, if the assembly is deciding what facts 
are between Czechoslovakia and Turkey, both Brit- 
ish Empire and Canada would, I think, have a If the 


a unanimous yote, 


otherwise ex 
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question were one in arriving at the facts pertaining to a dispute 
between uny member of the British Empire and any other nation, 
neither that nation nor any member of the British Empire would 
have » vote. Why? Because the parties to a dispute are 
Climinated from the decision by the provisions of article 15, 
and the dispute with a part of an empire, as I have stated, is a 
dispute with the whole empire, and a dispute with a dominant 
member is necessarily a dispute with each part. I do not think 
unyone seriously questions that conclusion on that proposition. 

But to eliminate any possibility of doubt, I have suggested a 
reservation which reads as follows: 

Sixth. That the United States understands and construes the words 
“dispute between members” and the words “ dispute between parties ” 
in article 1% to mean that a dispute with a self-governing dominion, 
colony, or dependency represented in the assembly is a dispute with 


the dominant or principal member represented therein and that a 
dispute with such dominant or principal member is a dispute with all 
of its scif-governing dominions, colonies, or dependencies; and that 
the exclusion of the parties to the dispute provided in the last para- 
graph of said article will cover not only the dominant or principal 
member but alse its dominions, colonies, and dependencies, 


Mr. President, that proposed reservation does not change the 
true intent of article 15, which excludes representatives of the 
parties to the dispute. It simply makes certain that construction 
which everyone has given to this section, except a few opponents 
who would prefer the other construction in order to bolster up 
their opposition, namely, that a dispute with a part is a dispute 
with the whole, and a dispute with the whole is necessarily a 
dispute with every part. It is intended to make absolutely cer- 
tain that in a dispute with any member of the British Empire 
every part of that Empire would be excluded from participation. 

But the opponents of any league of nations are not satisfied 
with this exclusion. They wish to obtain for the United States 
a power on every occasion six times as great as that of any other 
country. If there should be a dispute between Great Britain and 
Austria, neither Great Britain nor her colonies nor her de- 
pendencies could cast a vote in the assembly. They, together 
with Austria, would be excluded in the findings of fact. But 
the United States, France, Italy. and Spain, and every other 
country would each have one vote as the league provisions 
now stand. They would be absolutely equal. 

And now comes the Johnson amendment and demands that the 
United States shall have six votes on every dispute and each 
of these other countries but one vote. And, Mr. President, the 
very Senators who are making this most selfish demand are 
shouting from the housetops that Great Britain has packed the 
jury because Canada and Australia, not as a part of Great 
Britain but as wholly self-governing nations, who fought this 
grim war to a finish, demand and receive a recognition on mat- 
ters to which Great Britain is not a party, a recognition equal 
to that of a seore of other little insignificant states that never 
turned a hand to safeguard the world when all that civiliza- 
tion holds dear was at stake. The only nation that would 
hold a real advantage over the other nations in this league is 
the United States of America. 

By virtue of our peculiar situation we would have an 
advantage over not only Great Britain but over every other 
nation in the world. We not only enter this league with 
special reservations in our favor, such as that relating to the 
Monroe Doctrine, but also other proposed reservations intended 
to relieve us from duties imposed on our allies. But these are 
the least important of our advantages. The far greater advan- 
tage lies in the fact that we shall, by reason of our relationship 
with other countries, control an overwhelming voting strength 
in every controversy. 

At a mere nod from the United States our begotten child 
Panama, our foster-child Cuba, our wards Nicaragua, Haiti, 
Guatemala, Honduras, Uruguay, Ecuador, Bolivia, Peru, and 


“even Brazil declared war on Germany. If by the mere raising 


of a finger these 10 countries declared war against a country 
that had certainly committed no offense against them, can any 
unprejudiced mind fail to understand that in every controversy 
that can aflect our interest in the remotest degree the yotes 
of all these States will be cast en bloc for whatever we may 
desire? 

Yes, Mr. President, not only these countries but practically 
every country in the Western Hemisphere would follow our lead. 

Talk about Great Britain having an advantage. Why, Mr. 
President, if Great Britain should have a quarrel with Guate- 
mala about an oil lease, Great Britain and her dominions would 
be eliminated. But these children and stepchildren and wards 
of the United States, numbering a score, would follow the lead 
of this great country just as surely as the satellite follows the 
course of the planet. 

We all know very well that if we should ask this further ad- 
vantage of six votes every other country would ask the same. 
France and Italy and Greece would ask the same, and finally 
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you would get back to Guatemala and Haiti and Liberia, and 
each of them would ask and demand their six votes, to be equa! 
as a national unity. Mr. President, no world conference having 
a sense of gratitude in its heart or of justice in its soul would 
deny to Canada or Australia or New Zealand or South Africa 
also six votes. Our position will always make us a dominant 
power. But notwithstanding this advantage, the other nations 
are willing to rely upon our national honor. With that advan- 
tage can we not accord therefore to these other nations some 
confidence of integrity? 

But, Mr. President, let us for a moment look at this subject 
from the standpoint of the right of Canada to admission as a 
separate self-governing nation, and I use Canada as typical of 
Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa. 

I would like to put this question straight to every American 
man, woman, and child: Has Canada, a fully self-governing, 
independent dominion, earned by her sacrifices in blood and 
treasure through more than four years of this bloody war a 
right to a seat in the assembly that would give her a voice in 
effect equal to Haiti, or Hejaz, or Honduras, or Liberia, or 
Nicaragua, or Panama, or Peru, or San Salvador. or Guatemala, 
not one of which ever sacrificed a single soldier or a single 
dollar in defense of this great world principle? I know what 
the American people would answer if it were put directly to 
them. 

Every delegate in that great peace conference declared that 
Canada had earned this recognition. Every nation signatory to 
this compact declared that it had no fear of Canada. The Sen- 
ate of the United States is the first body that has ever chal- 
lenged this slight recognition to Canada for her great sacritices 
in this war. 

Why were all these other little South or Central American 
States included in this compact? They were included because 
they had made a paper declaration of war against Germany. 
Why did they make this paper declaration of war against Ger- 
many? Who asked them to do so? The United States re- 
quested them to do so. Would any one of them have declared 
war except to please the United States and to show that they 
were on the same side? Did any one of them declare war until 
after we had declared it? Has any country in Europe coi- 
plained that the United States, by reason of her position as th: 
protector of all these Central and South American States against 
European aggression, has a control over every one of them, 
and would exercise a control over the votes of every one of thei 
by a much stronger pressure than the pressure which even Great 
Britain could exercise upon Canada on the only questions on 
which Canada could exercise judgment? 

Canada, a country whose population is about one-fourteenth 
that of the United States, furnished about 500,000 soldiers. If 
I remember rightly her losses were about 100,000, exclusive of 
the wounded and permanently injured. Her expenses were 
enormous. Her debts will be a heavy burden for muny years. 
You say Great Britain controls the Canadian vote. Does she 
control the Canadian vote any more than the United States 
controls the Cuban vote or the Panaman vote or any Central 
American vote? Did Great Britain vete Canada into this war, 
or did Canada vote herself into it? Does Great Britain gover 
Canada’s vote in the matter of tariffs? If Great Britain did 
control her there would be no tariffs levied against British 
goods. Does Great Britain control the action of Canada against 
the immigration of Asiatics, or does Canada control her own 
domestic affairs? When Canada made an agreement for 
reciprocity with the United States some years ago, was tlie 
agreement made with Great Britain or was it made with 
Canada? All you can say is that by reason of the relationship 
Canada still holds a kindly sympathy for the mother country. 
So do the German-Americans for Germany. So do the Irish- 
Americans for Ireland. So do the Scandinavian-Americans tor 
Scandinavia. But do you disfranchise them because of that 
kindly feeling toward the fatherland? 

Compare Canada with all these other nations that have signed 
this agreement. In territory she is the greatest of all. In 
population there are but 9 countries that exceed hers, and 
22 which have a less population. Some of these countries have 
a population less than the city of Washington, and yet you give 
them a vote simply because they declared a paper war. And 
yet you say that Canada, who did so much to win this war, 
whose declaration was sealed with the blood of 100,000 of her 
sons, must be excluded. - 

All over the country Senators are shouting day and night 
that Great Britain, with a diplomacy which had outwitted every 
other country, had secured an advantage of a six-to-one vote 
over each and every other country represented in this world 
conference. What a compliment that is to the intelligence of 
the representatives of every other country! 
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As a matter of fact Great Britain never asked that these self- 
eoverning dominions of hers should have separate membership 
in the league at all. She was quite willing te assume the 
responsibility of representing them. Sut, Mr. President, they 
preferred te represent themselves just as they had represented 
themselves in declaring war—just as they had represented them- 
selves on every field of carnage during the four long years 
of the bloodiest battles this old earth has ever witnessed. 
These nations, rising from the battle trenches, bleeding and 
plood begrimed—these nations with the fever of battle yet in 
their hearts—these nations which for four years had witnessed 
their brave sons mowed down by the merciless machine guns 
and mangled by bursting shells—these nations standing by the 
sanctified graves of their noble dead—these nations that have 
passed through the mouths of a thousand hells that this earth 
might be made safe for free people and free governments, de- 
manded of their own right the privilege of sitting in the council 
chambers of the assembly, demanded the modest right to speak 
on the affairs of the world they had fought to save, with a voice 
as potent as that of Haiti or Uruguay or Liberia. 

Mr. President, no nation represented at this great world con- 
ference had the conseience or the right to deny them this little 
recognition. And as an American who honors heroism and 
loves justice I shall never cast a vote of distrust against a 
single one of these brave little nations. 

Mr. President, these nations were allowed a separate vote, 
independent of the British Empire, in this assemb.y, not in the 
council, but in the lower body, because, measured by what they 
had done, no nation could deny that they had earned this 
right. Every nation recognized Canada to all intents and 
purposes as an independent, self-governing nation. Every na- 
tion knew that if you were to deny nations a vote because of 
their sympathy with other nations and because other nations 
might influence them, you would deny the right of practically 
all but the greatest nations to vote in this assembly. 

Strange as it may seem when we stop to contemplate it, 
every country engaged in this war thinks that it was the par- 
ticular country that won the war. Not only this, but each 
subdivision of each army thinks that it was the particular 
subdivision whose efforts won the war. Great Britain says 
the war never could have been won except by her Navy, which 
held the command of the seas. France is certain that she won 
the war; the United States that the war could not have been 
won without her sons at Chateau-Thierry ; and Canada, whose 
soldiers fought so valiantly on every field of contest, feels 
exuctly the same. Well, the whole truth of the matter is that 
they all won this war, and each, acting with the others to win 
this war, is entitled to the same credit and the same henor for 
what each one did and the same place in any forum established 
to diseuss world troubles. 

Sometimes in arriving at a conclusion as to what particular 
army gave the final blow that broke the enemy, it might not 
he out of plaee to consult the enemy. I have been reading 
Ludendorff’s history of the war. Gen. Ludendorff says that in the 
British offensive which started on the 8th day of August, 1918, 
the great assault made that day by the Canadians and the 
\ustralians was the blow that initiated the final defeat of 
the German armies. That may or may not be conceded by other 
nations, but it is an enemy admission that at least pays a high 
compliment to our neighbor, Canada, and our friend, Australia. 

Senators opposed to this league seem to be imbued with the 
idea that we ought not to enter into this compact unless we can 
so dominate the situation that there never can be any possibility 
of any decision against us, even if we should be in the wrong. 
They are not even willing to take a chance where, excluding the 
parties to the dispute, the vote must be unanimous even as to 
what the facts are in the case—to have the foree even of a 
ioral suggestion. 

I'rom all these debates against the league one would conclude 
that the moment the armistice was declared last November we 
became the allies of Germany and Turkey and Bulgaria, and 
our old allies in this awful carnage, those who had stood the 
brunt of the war and suffered all its horrors for four years 
before we could be prepared to joint them. became our deadly 
enemies; that the thousands of brave seamen who dared the 
hidden mine and the deadly submarine, and whose comrades 
went down to watery graves by thousands that ships so sorely 
needed by their own countries might transport our soldiers to 
perform their great part in this war for human rights, are now 
enemies at heart of the United States; and that while all these 
other allied nations trust each other and trust us, we can not 
afford to put the slightest trust in their honor or integrity. We 
ought to be ashamed to harbor such everlastingly selfish motives 
and distrust against our allies. 

rhere were in the Senate gallery when the Senator from New 
Jersey was making an address the other day a number of 
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New Zealand officers who were on their way home from France, 
and who, landing at New York, decided they would take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to visit the Senate of this country, 
their great, strong, and. friendly ally in this war, with whose 
sons they had se often fought and bivouacked on the fields of 
France. There were some Canadian officers with them. I 
ean appreciate their feeling of disappointment as they heard 
from this eloquent Senator words that breathed distrust and 
hatred against them and their mother country. I was par- 
ticularly struck by the expression of sadness which I saw 
on the face of each one as they departed after listening to 
this speech, though none said a word. The Senator in that 
speech said he would depreeate any Anglo-Saxon misunder- 
standing, and yet he would kick this great Anglo-Saxon self 
governing Canada out of this league because in a dispute be- 
tween Belgium and Germany, or between Italy and Austria, 
this neighbor of ours and our good Australian friend would 
have a vote on what the truth of those facts in dispute might 
be. He would not have any Anglo-Saxon misunderstanding, 
but he would have Australia out of this league as unfit to 
associate in the assembly with Hejaz, with black Liberia, or 
blacker Haiti, with effervescent Guatemala, or discerdant 
Honduras. 

Now, do you want to give Canada a place anywhere in this 
league? Do you believe that by her sacrifices she has earne| 
a right to sit in the assembly with Uruguay or Haiti? If you 
do, then let her have that voice in the assembly. Let her have it 
upon questions in which neither Canada nor Great Britain é¢s a 
party. Let her have it on the only question that can really 
be decided, so far as disputes are coneerned, the question o| 
what the facts are in any given, dispute, a question that binds 
no one, but the decision of which appeals only to the conscience 
of the people of any country. 

Give her, whose blood commingled in unstinted stream with 
her allies on every battle field of Europe, whose soldiers fough' 
and bled and died side by side with our brave American boys, 
this slight honor. In the name of the brave and the true of al! 
nations who fought the battle for human rights, in the name 
of the noble dead and the wounded and bleeding survivors ot 
this awful conflict, let us accord to Canada what France and 
Belgium, the graveyards of her heroic sons, have accorded her 
a confidence in her integrity and sense of justice and a place of 
honor among the nations of the world that dared to die to 
save that world from military slavery. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President-——— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Batt in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Montana rise to make a request? The Chai: 
had promised to recognize the Senator from Dlinois [Mr. Mé 
CorMICK }. 

Mr. MceCORMICK. I do not desire to prevent the Senator 
from Montana addressing the Senate at this time, if he so 
desires. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I am in the same 
frame of mind with reference to the Senator from Illinois. | 
have no desire to claim any precedence at all. L am very ghu! 
to yield to the Senator from Illinois if he desires to addresy th: 
Senate. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President, I had intended to spea! 
very briefly upon the resolution which I introduced during 
the morning hour and upon no other phase of the general qucs 
tion before the Senate, but I do not feel that I can allow th 
remarks of the Senator from North Dakota {|Mr. MeCumner 
to pass without comment. 

It is an unhappy eircumstance of this debate that Senato 
find it necessary to impute bad faith to those who differ fro 
them: to insinuate that they are wittingly misrepresenting 
facts; to challenge, by innuendo, the patriotism which ha 
animated Senators of the United States through the lon: 
years, When last he spoke, the Senator from California |M: 
JouNson], whose amendment the Senator from North Dakotas 
has discussed this afternoon, expressly disclaimed for himsel! 
and for others who are supporting his amendment any desir 
to withdraw from Canada the vote accorded her under th: 
terms of the covenant or to deny to the other self-governin 
dominions of the British Empire or even to deny India th 
votes which the covenant bestows upon them. As [I recall h 
speech, the Senator from California asserted then that wh: 
he sought through this amendment was not the denial of votes 
to any of the component parts of the British Empire, but an 
equal vote for the United States, which has twice the sell 
governing population of the British Empire. 

The Senator from North Dakota has ascribed to the sup 
porters of this amendment not only the desire to deny Canada 
and the other self-governing dominions a vote in the assembl) 
of the league, but has categorically denied that there was any 
possibility of Canada or any other of the dominions being 
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represented in the council ef the league. If that be true, why 
the letter addressed to Sir Robert Borden? If that be true, 
why should the Prime Minister of Great Britain, the president 
of the council of France, and the President of the United 
States join in an unequivocal assertion to the contrary? Surely 
the Senator from North Dakota does not ascribe to the three 
signers of the letter addressed to Sir Robert Borden any want 
of intellectual integrity or any intention to deceive the Ca- 
nadian Parliament in order that it might be induced to ratify 
the covenant. The letter itself, if one may judge from the 
debate in the Canadian House of Commons, was obviously a 
part of the negotiation which led to the inclusion of the 
dominions and of India as voting powers in the assembly of 
the league. It was to make manifest to the parliaments of 
the dominions that they came in on a legal or constitutional 
equality with other members of the assembly; that they were 
represented not by voices only but by equal votes and enjoyed 
equal rights. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President - 

Mr. McCORMICK, 1 yield to the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr. MOSES. TI should like to ask the Senator if the question 
has not obviously been discussed and disposed of in the course 
of the genesis of the covenant of the league as presented to us 
by reason of the fact that in the earlier draft proposed for the 
covenant of the league the representatives of the constituent 
nations were to be the diplomatie representatives of those na- 
tions, accredited to a certain unnamed capital? It being ap- 
parent that Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, and 
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India had no diplomatic representatives, and therefore could not | 


have representation in the league under that basis, the entire 
structure of the league as originally proposed was changed in 
order to give these dominions, colonies, and parts of the Empire 
a clear and unequivocal representation in the league, with the 
ultimate privilege, as pointed out in the letter of the big three 
to Sir Robert Borden, of seats in the council itself. 

Mr. McCORMICK. The Senator from New Hampshire, if he 
will permit me to say so, merely adds evidence to evidence which 
is already conclusive on that point. Nobody would deny Canada 
na vote. There is no one here who belittles her splendid sacri- 
fices, nor is there anyone here who belittles the great and splen- 
did part in the war played by Great Britain when during the 
long years, while she awaited the coming of the conquering 
legions from overseas, she held the bloody breach. Never in her 
greatest days was England greater than she was during the long 
agony of this war; but, Mr. President, I do not think that any 
proponent of the covenant as it stands or that even any among 
those who believe that the British Empire should have six votes 
to one for the United States would hold that the measure of 
sacrifice, actual or relative, should be the gauge of representa- 
tion, whether in the assembly or the council of the league. 

It would be invidious to draw comparisons in this regard, but 
among those who first made sacrifice upon the altar of liberty 
and those who spent most liberally of their treasure and their 
blood France ranks as chief, and yet nowhere have Frenchmen 
ever asserted that on that score France should enjoy a primacy 
in the league. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President— 

Mr. McCORMICK, I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. MOSES. May I ask the Senator if it is not a fact that 
others of the nations constituting the league have colonies or 
dependencies quite as much entitled to representation as the 
British dependency of India? Is it not a fact that, upon the 
basis of Indian representation in the assembly of the league, the 
Irrench, if they saw fit to do so, could quite as well demand rep- 
resentation for their African and Asian dependencies, and Bel- 
sium a'so for her African colonies? 

Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President, the Senator's question is 
opportune at this moment. In connection with the remark of the 
Senator from North Dakota that no one save Senators of the 
United States has challenged the disproportionate representa- 
tion of the British Einpire in the league, Sir Robert Borden, who 
is a credible witness, remarked during the course of the debate 
in the Canadian House of Commons that the representatives of 
every great power had challenged the proposal that the domin- 
ions of the British Empire be represented in the league. If he is 
to be believed, the representatives of the United States, then, as 
well as those of the other powers, challenged the very repre- 
sentation which now they support upon the stump and in the 
Senate of the United States. 

The Senator from New Hampshire, who, like myself, has fol- 
lowed the debates in the French Chamber through the Journal 
Officiel of the French Chamber of Deputies, will bear me out 
when I say that not once but repeatedly critics of the treaty in 
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the French Chamber have based their criticisms, in part, upon 
that disproportionate representation. 

M. Angagnew, in a speech which might be characterized , 
bitter, argued that French colonies no less than those of Britaiy 
deserved representation in the assembly if British dominions :)).' 
dependencies were there to be represented. 

M. Franklin-Bouillon, who is known to many Senators, vw), 
himself is a graduate of an English university, and who is the 
chairman of the committee on foreign relations in the Frene’) 
Chamber, has twice spoken against the treaty on the seore of t}. 
representation of the British dominions and the Empire of Indi: 
in the assembly of the league. 

It is the habit of men when they are engaged in debaie, 2): 
especially when they are supporting a cause which hitherto the 
have opposed in principle, to become more royalist than the kine 
In this case they are prone to be, as a distinguished Britis): 
editor has pointed out, more English than the English them 
selves. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President 

Mr. McCORMICK, I yield to the Senator from New Hany 
shire. 

Mr. MOSES. 1 hope the Senator will not pass from his inte: 
esting discussion of the debate in the French Chamber withow: 
permitting me to eall attention to the fact that the Frenc) 
critics of the treaty in regard to the disproportionate represe: 
tation of the French Republic and the British Empire felt con 
strained not to press that criticism to the point of textual amend 
ment of the instrument because they hesitated to add further 
irritation toa strained situation between the French and British. 
already well-nigh to the breaking point, growing out of incidents 
connected with the publication of the British-Persian agreemeni, 
and that it was only because they hesitated to see themselves 
flying in the face of their allies that they desisted. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Oh, no; the Senator is not quite accurare 
on that point. They forbore to press textual amendments 
because, under the French constitution, the Purliament is for 





; bidden to amend a treaty. 


Mr. MOSES. Ah, ves, Mr. President—— 

Mr. McCORMICK. If you please, during the debate their 
criticism was restrained in view of the bitterness engendered 
by the treaty. They substituted for amendments resolutions, 
of which more will be heard during the debate in the Senate. 

Mr. MOSES. Yes, Mr. President; but that particular resolu 
tion was not pressed at the moment in the French Chamber 
because of the situation which I hive described. 

Mr. McCORMICK., I think that is true. 

I was saying, Mr. President, wien the Senator from Ni 
Hampshire interrupted me, that in the course of this debate 
Senators have become more royalist than kings and more bis 
lish than the English themselves. The most conspicuous su) 
porter of the league covenant in England, who has not held 
office under the coalition government, is A. G. Gardiner, unti! 
recently editor of the London Daily News, which is the fore 
most of the so-called “ cocoa” press in London, widely read, 
and as influential as any of the organs of liberalism in ne 
land—the most powerful, perhaps, of the British liberal organs. 

Great Britain— 

Writes Mr. Gardiner— 
doesn’t want any loaded dice; the British Empire is a unit, on 
indivisible. 

Admitting— 

And I now quote the correspondent— 


that the present draft of the league of nations covenant gave the 
Empire a preponderance of votes in the assembly, A. G. Gardiner, 
editor of the London Daily News, advocated to-day an amendment 


Not a reservation, but an amendment— 


stipulating expressely that when one section of the British Empire 
iavolved in a matter ail other sections be prevented from votine. 

“If asked to accept such an amendment, I am sure the British peo 
ple willingly would do so,’ Gardiner said. ee ae 

“The spirit of the covenant certainly contemplates the British En 
pire as a unit. But it fails to specify this, probably, because the omis 
sion never came to the attention of the peace conferees. Now that 
the issue has been raised, however, it will not be difficult to make the 
wording conform to the spirit and to eliminate America’s cause [ol 
fear. Perhaps the wording could be changed without resubmitting oot 
covenant to the nations concerned if Great Britain, as the intereste 
party, would request the change.” 

Here, Mr. President, the English are purposing to do in ot! 
behalf what Senators shrink from doing in the service of tle 
United States. 

Mr. Gardiner continues: 

“Although the intention of the conferees obviously was not ee 
the British Empire more votes than the United States, the text of — 
covenant justifies Senater REED’s assertion. He believes that in CAs 
of a dispute between the United States and one section of the Empire, 


the other sections would be sitting in judgment on the matter. nash 


sonally, I think it is debatable how much the scales would be lo 
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It is conceivable that Canada’s or South Africa’s interests might. be 

opposed to those of the Empire, or even allied with America’s. sut 

1 readily understand the American concern in the matter and recognize 

i+ as a real objection which should be met. Perhaps the best way 

would be to insert a ruling in «the covenant specifically covering this 
exigency. 

Mr. President, unless the grounds for differences in the cove- 
nant, in the treaty, or in diplomatic negotiations and instru- 
ments Which have been consummated contemporaneously with 
the treaty be debated now and with candor we shall enter the 
leggue, if enter we do, threatened from the beginning with 
bitter controversies. 

The dice, some of the parties to the covenant will feel, are 
loaded. It is, perhaps, one of the penalties of intimate asso- 
ciation between powers that acrimonious disputes should arise 
whieh do not arise between powers whose relations are few 
and are simple. It is for that reason that many of us shrink 
from entering into intimate bonds with the old powers, whose 
[uropean interests have engendered recurring animosities and 
recurring wars for’ generations. 

if I have ventured to quote so distinguished a supporter of 
the league as Mr. Gardiner, so unwavering and so unqualified 
a supporter of the President as is Mr. Gardiner, on the matter 
of equal representation of the great powers in the assembly 
of the league, it is because Mr. Gardiner’s position demonstrates 
vhat happily may prove true in the future as in the present— 
that when differences arise between countries candid, coura- 

cous, and fair-minded men will speak out, wherever they may 
he found, At present public opinion in Europe is aroused over 
the Anglo-Persian treaty in a degree 

Mr. LENROOT,. Mr. President 

Mr. McCORMICK. I yield to the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LENROOT. Before the Senator leaves this discussion of 
inequality of voting, I want to ask him whether he thinks the 
best remedy for this inequality is to increase the number of 
of the United States? 

Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President, the Senator from Wis- 
‘onsin knows, of course, that I am opposed to the terms of the 

venant as they stand; but if the covenant is to remain a 
‘al instrument I am inclined to believe that that is the 
* remedy. 

. LENROOT. Will the Senator, then, tell me how, in his 

Opinion, an increase in the number of votes of the United States 

would protect the United States in any matter in which she 

vas vitally interested? If the Senator will permit me to give 

i an illustration 

‘ir. McCORMICK,. I was going 
onsin to elaborate his point, 

Mr. LENROOT. If the vote of the United States is increased 
x in a given case, and we should have a dispute with some 
er Other than Great Britain—because there is another 
(ment which takes care of that—what difference could it 

to the United States in that dispute whether it had 
vote or a hundred? None of them could be utilized in any 

n which she was a party to a dispute. 

Mr. McCORMICK. I think the Senator from Wisconsin 

is to ask me if I believe that the addition of five to the 
of votes of the United States would be protection 
enough. I do not. 

Mr. LENROOT. In any case where we were a party 
(dispute we would have no vote at all, whether one or five. 
Mr. McCORMICK. Precisely. I was saying, Mr. President, 
{ I had ventured to quote the former editor of the London 
ily News in this connection, because I believed that one of 
the promises of better relations between the powers lies in the 
creasing readiness of candid and courageous and fair-minded 

to speak out upon these differences. 

rhe Anglo-Persian treaty has provoked more bitterness and 
‘ discussion in Europe than it has in the United States. It 

‘ engendered a sharp difference of opinion in England, no less 

iin France. During a recent debate in the Senate upon the re- 

on of Persia to the British Empire under the proposed cove- 
lit, and under the treaty consummated between Persia and the 

2 lish Empire, allusion was made to the disclaimers on the part 

the British Government, disclaimers of any intent to impose a 
‘ectorate upon Persia or to establish one by negotiation. In 

rder that there may be no assumption, on the part of those who 

lend the British course more unequivocally than do the British 

Mhemsetves, that I for one seek to impute to the British Govern- 
a dishonorable motive, or to the British people an all- 

\uering lust of territory, I want to read, in part, Lord Cur- 
statement. It is the more interesting because of his long 
‘ind long experience in Egypt, in the Levant, and in India, 

he served as viceroy. Speaking of Persia and the estab- 

‘nt of a protectorate over Persia, Lord Curzon says: 
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On the contrary, she would have resented and resisted it I should 
have been opposed to it because it would have been contrary to our re 


peated engagements, and, in the last resort, 
garded it as inimical to British interests. 
We have, or shall have, as a result of this war, enough 
eastern parts of the world. If a nation assumes 
assumes certain responsibilities which have a tendency to attain the 
weight of a heavy burden. Above all, it is compelled to give financial 
assistance on a scale which may ultimately be overwhelming. Therefore, 
neither I nor my colleagues would have consented to or acquiesced in 


because I should have re 


to do in the 
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anything like the creation of a British protectorate over Persia. 

Mr. Cecil Harmsworth, under secretary for foreign affairs, 
in the House of Commons spoke as follows: 

The policy of His Majesty’s Government is to assist Persia to re- 
establish herself on a sound basis. There is not the slightest founda- 
tion for a suspicion that the Government proposed, or that the Per- 
sian Government would have consented, to create anything in the 


nature of a protectorate, 

Before I advert to similar disclaimers in the past I beg leave 
to read from current comment in the British press. 
British Manchester Guardian, which in the north of England 
is the fellow of the London Daily News, says: 


If these things had been done by any othe: 
that they amounted to a veiled protectorate. 


The 


pow’ W should say 


The Daily News, presumably under its new editor, bitterly 
dissents from the disavowal of the Government, saying: 


Our record up to the present in this matter is anything but credit- 
able. We have committed ourself to an agreement with France incom- 
patible with any genuine belief in the j " the league We 
have concluded an agreement with Persia constituting an open mockery 
of the principles that the league embodies. We hi announced a 
scheme for the preference for mandate territories no less incompatible 
with the spirit underlying the whole covenant. 


emcacy Ol 





The London Post, which represents the opposite pole of Brit- 
ish political opinion, speaks in the same vein. 

I have here the English Review for September of this 

The first 


year: 
test— 


Of the new era among peoples, says the editor— 


is the petty controversy between France and Britain o ihe small 
division of the spoils that has its “spiritual home” or material oil 
fields in Persia. There we have at least neutral territory. Persia 
did not come within the zone of war, but Persia is to come within the 
settlement, and for £2,000,000, invested at the comfortable return 
of 7 per cent, we are to guarantee Persian integrity and self-determina- 
tion. Those who remember the Persian delegation knocking at the 
door of the “ big three’ at Paris must indeed smile when they read of 
this accord so profiteeringly yet happily arranged “‘on the spot,” far 
from the importunities of the league of nations, for though to the 
general public the deal may signify little, to those who have oil shares 


ver 


so 


it means much, and to the diplomatists of the old secret school it is a 
master stroke. Persia is settled. We assume responsibility. Persia 
enters the British imperial orbit. 

The trouble is France, for the French are logical, and, looking at 
Persia, they not unnaturally ask where they come in, seeing that oil 
is good business and Persia occupies a highly important strategic 
position, the railways for which they, at any rate, would like to 


control or contract for pari passu. 
I said a few 1 
Lord Curzon i 
Anglo-Persian t 
assumption that 
good faith. 
Mr. KING. Will the Senator pe 
Mr. McCORMICRK,. Certainly. 
Mr. KING. Mr. President, of course I am very much inter- 
ested in the exposition the Senator is giving of the action of! 
Great Britain with reference to the negotiation of the Persian 


noments ago that I quoted Mr. Harmsworth and 
order that none of the supporters of the 
reaty in the Senate might attribute to me the 

the British Government was not speaking i 
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treaty; and it is also interesting to know the views of the 
liberal press in Great Britain relative to the action of their 
Government; but this is the question I am about to propound 
to the Senator—and I do not do it with any purpose to be 


offensive 


Mr. McCORMICK. Although that may be the consequence. 





Mr. KING. What does the Senator suggest should be done 
by this Government? How are we, in the view of the Senator, 
to interpose ourselves to prevent the execution of the terms 
of that trenty? Lf Persia is satisfied, is the Senator from Illi- 
nois dissatisfied with the treaty; and if so, is it the purpose 
of the Senator from Illinois to suggest that our Government 


intel 


should 
itself or the lk 


vene and try to set aside the treaty and interpose 
iations to bring Great Britain and Persia 
within the league of nations as a subject of review? 

Mr. McCORMICK. In the language of Francis, answering 
that other incomparable philosopher and parliamentarian, the 
friend of Sir John Falstaff, I say ‘“ Anon.” I will touch upon 
that point later. But let if the Senator has read the 
text of the resolution which I introduced this morning? 

Mr. KING. I heard it read this morning from the desk. 

Mr. McCORMICK. The Senator doubtless has noted in the 
press that the State Department has made representations to 
the British Government on the score that the Anglo-Versiun 
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treaty was not in consonance with the negotiations which have 
been so happily consummated at Paris. 

Mr. KING. I recall that the newspapers published some- 
thing respecting the attitude which the State Department had 
taken, and yet I was curious to know upon what theory the 
State Department of our Government was interposing and was 
calling to account either Persia or Great Britain for the nego- 
tintion of a treaty which seems, so far as I can ascertain, to 
be quite satisfactory to both England and Persia. 

Mr. McCORMICK. I am not less curious than the Senator 
from Utah as to the terms which our State Department ad- 
dressed to the British Government. Perhaps he may be more 
successful than other Senators have been, and perhaps than I 
shall be, in eliciting those terms. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President-—— 

Mr. McCORMICK. I vield to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I think perhaps I can shed some 
ight on the question in answer to the inquiry of the Senator 
from Utah. ‘The covenant of the league of nations provides 
that any treaty contrary to its provisions, and in violation of 
its spirit, shall be void; and consequently the United States, if 
the existing treaty should be adopted and the league of nations 
become effective, would be entirely within its rights in calling 
ihe attention of Great Britain to the fact that the Persian 
treaty Was in violation of the covenant. But if it were not for 
the present treaty, as a matter of course the United States 
would be guilty of questionable propriety in making any sug- 
gestion of the kind. I take it, therefore, that the Senator 
from Illinois, who protests so vigorously against the Anglo- 
Persian treaty, is quite pleased that the Government of the 
United States has this opportunity to call attention to the in- 
consistency between it and the present treaty. 

Mr. McCORMICK. I have said to the Senator from Utah, 
“Anon.” I will say to the Senator from Montana 

There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy. 

But tl wish to dwell upon the aspects of the Persian treaty as 
iley were discussed here upon the floor the other day in connec- 
tion with the guaranties under article 10. 

When the Senator from Utah interrupted, I had referred to the 
statements of Lord Curzon and Mr. Cecil Harmsworth, and I 
wish to recall at this time that thirty-odd years ago similar 
statements were made by Lord Granville and Lord Dufferin, 
und more notably by Lord Salisbury and Mr. Gladstone, in con- 
nection with a like situation. British troops were in occupation 
of Egypt, as they were quartered in Persia at the time the recent 
treaty was negotiated. An anomalous diplomatic relation, a 
sort of irregular political intimacy, had been established between 
the Egyptian and British Governments, as now one has been 
established between the Persian and British Governments. Mr. 
Gladstone remarked at the time that occupation prolonged would 
be an annexation. 

We are against it 

Said he—that is, against annexation— 
on the ground of the specific and solemn pledges given to the world in 
the most solemn manner and under the most critical circumstances 
pledges which have earned for us the confidence of Europe at large 
during the course of difficult and delicate operations, and which, if one 
piedge can be more sacred and solemn than another, special sacredness 
in this case binds us to observe. 

It was Lord Salisbury who retorted in the House of Lords to 
the suggestion that the occupation should become permanent, 
that a protectorate should be established or that Egypt should 
be annexed to the Empire— 

My noble friend pays an insufficient regard to the sanctity of the 
obligations which the Government of the Queen have undertaken and 
by which they are bound to abide. 





In Ngypt, as in Persia, the British entered into political rela- 
tions and economic relations with the native Government, to as- 
sure the payment of the Egyptian bonded debt, to restore and 
establish order, to advance the economic interests of the country, 
to insure its development. 

Senators will reeall that French opinion at the time was 
restive, as it was at intervals, until ultimately, when Com- 
mgnder Marchand crossed the Sahara and arrived at Eashoda, 
France and Britain were at swords’ points. There was en- 
gendered an animosity and a tension as great as that which 
preceded the outbreak of the Great War, greater than that 
which followed the Agadir incident by far. It was only re- 
lieved when France renounced the explorer’s fitle to the 
countries discovered by Marchand. 

There were British advisers appointed, as British advisers 
are to be appointed in Persia, to the vast material benefit of 

|Egypt; advisers in the administration of the railway ; in irriga- 
‘tion ; in agriculture; advisers civil and advisers military. Brit- 
‘ish capital was sought to encourage the economic development 
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of the country. The material development of Egypt under Lord 
Cromer is a monument to the administrative genius of Britain 
and to the impartial justice meted out under the heavy hand of 
the occupying power. Egypt blossomed like a garden, en- 
joyed a peace and a prosperity unequaled since the time of the 
Ptolemies, prospered until during the war cotton lands at the 
mouth of the Nile Delta rose to a value of something like 
$2, an acre. The fellaheen were glutted with profits, as- 
sured by their support of the Allies as well as by the peace and 
the order established by Britain. Then there was given to the 
world as a panacea the self-determination of peoples, pre- 
scribed ad libitum, with equal doses for all, no matter whether 
or not their stomachs were habituated to democracy and rep- 
resentative institutions. Egypt, witnessing self-determination 
in the Hedjaz and wherever else the addition of a machine gun 
to the breechclout made possible the vindication of that doc- 
trine, decided for self-determination, too. 

I do not argue that Egypt was ready, but Egypt thought so 
and attempted to assert its sovereign right. The league has 
denied the sovereignty of the Egyptian people, and, in cynical 
contradiction of our course in Costa Rica, for example, our 
administration, recognized the right of Britain to nominate the 
sovereign head of the Egyptian government. The British pro- 
tectorate over Egypt was recognized by this Government and 
then by the peace treaty to which the powers have become 
signatory. 

I have made this long excursion to show what very well may 
be in store for Persia. Civil and military advisers are to be 
appointed, moneys are to be advanced, government is to be 
organized, all Ly the greatest of colonizing powers, which hus 
earried civilization further afield than any power since Rome, 
The spokesmen for that great power have disclaimed any inten- 
tion to infringe the sovereignty of Persia. Oh, I have heard it 
said that Persia agreed to the terms of the new treaty. So did 
Egypt. I hear it said that Persia will vastly benefit by the 
occupation, I dare say; I do not doubt it; but the secretary of 
the Persian delegation in Paris, from whom the negotiation of 
the treaty and its consummation were privy, protested at 
length, even though the foreign minister, who signed the treaty 
in Teheran, defended it. I do not believe that anyone will argue 
that the treaty came into being under conditions which made 
for the free choice of Persia, nor will any British statesman 
argue that there was no selfish impulse on the part of Britain 
in the negotiation of the treaty. It makes for the security of 
Persia’s northern frontier. It completes the “ sanitary cordon” 
to the south of Russia. It supplies the missing link in the chain 
which is to bind Calcutta to Cairo, and links India with the 
other all-red route from Cairo to the Cape. 

Now, thé Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine], who is worn with 
long waiting for my answer to his question, has gone, and wust 
read to-morrow, if he will, what I have to say on the point. 

Great lawyers will assert that Persian sovereignty is unim- 
paired. I dare say so. Also unimpaired is the sovereignty of 
Haiti, which is fast in the grip of 1,100 American marines, 
while the Haitien President never moves within or without 
his palace unless accompanied by his body guard, a guiner’s 
sergeant of the Marine Corps. 

If any of those who are interested in the Anglo-Persian situ- 
ation have followed the financial columns of the British press 
they will have noted certain consolidations of oil interests. 
The Royal Dutch and Shell have consummated a union and 
are seeking capital in the United States, where the great interna- 
tional bankers have an interest purely altruistic in article 10 
of the league. The smaller Scottish oil companies are being 
united in one corporation, which is to become the Scottish sell- 
ing agent of the Anglo-Persian Oil Co., which is going to bring 
together the oil interests of the Persian Gulf and the Burnicse- 
Siamese Peninsula. We need not take too seriously the London 
gossip that the British Government’s support of the Atgio- 
Persian Oil Co. was one of the precipitant causes of the war} 
but here are material interests, obviously of enormous lnpor- 
tance in the current development of oil, growing up in Persia 
precisely as they did in Egypt. Whatever the technical situa- 
tion of Persia, however intact mray be its sovereignty, de jure 
de facto, we have Britain already exploiting to the advantage 
of mankind the Persian oil fields and making ready to supply 
fuel for the development of Mesopotamia. We have here the 
establishment of tremendous material interests, the safeguard- 
ing of which, the public supervision of which, will be in fact 
the charge of the stronger party to the Anglo-Persian treaty. 
The usufruct will belong to that power. 

It was said during the debate to which I have alluded that, 
under article 10, we would not be guaranteeing Persia to the 
British Empire. We would, however, be guaranteeing the status 
quo in which Persia finds herself under the treaty. I see the 
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Senator from Montana [Mr. Watsn] nodding denial of the 
statement, and I shall be interested to hear his argument on 
that point. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President—— 

Mr. McCORMICK. I yield to the Senator from Montana. 

\ir. WALSH of Montana. I had not intended to say anything 
at all upon that subject, but I am quite ready to express my 
views gbout the matter very briefly, although they were so 
clearly expressed by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HircH- 
cock] the other day that I can not conceive that there can be 
very much doubt about the views entertained on this side of the 
Chamber, 

The question was presented whether Great Britain could call 
upon the United States, under the provisions of article 10, to 
protect her in her oceupancy of Persia. The Senator from 
Nebraska clearly pointed out that the treaty provides—whether 
that is hypoeritical or otherwise—that Persia remains a sover- 
eign country, and consequently Great Britain could not possibly 
claim that any war would be calculated to deprive her of inde- 
pendence or territorial sovereignty if it were directed in any 
wise against Persia. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Yes, Mr. President, and the Persian min- 
ister of foreign affairs, coifed with an astrakhan fez, robed in 
a single-breasted frock coat, with Shah orders on his bosom, 
will aet upon the advice of a blonde gentleman in a pith helmet 
and cotton suit, and invite the guaranty of Persian territory 
by American troops if it should be invaded by a power which 
could not be repelled by the force organized by Britain under 
ihe treaty. If this treaty were as innocent as its face, why 
were the negotiations conducted in secret? Why were they 
conducted privy from the Persian delegation at the Paris peace 
conference? 

There are material objections to the covenant and to the 
treaty, but I think there are none greater than the dark circum- 
stances which environed the negotiation of the treaty of peace 
and of the Anglo-Persian treaty. Nothing can militate more 
against the sueecess of the ambassadors of good will everywhere, 
whether they be accredited diplomatic agents or merely trav- 
clers; nothing can do more to negative the mission of the greatest 
and most distinguished of all ambassadors, Lord Grey, accredited 
to this Government by Great Britain, than the secrecy in which 
the Persian treaty and the treaty of peace have been negotiated. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, on Friday last the 
junior Senator from Wisconsin | Mr. LENroor] undertook to call 
the attention of the Senate to what he conceived to be an incon- 
sistency between the interpretation given to article 10 of the 
covenant for the league of nations by the Senator from Delaware 
|Mr. Worcotr] and that which had been previously given it by 
myself, This was quite in keeping with a very noticeable effort 
to point out what are alleged to be ambiguities and uncertainties 
in this document as a justification either for rejecting the entire 
treaty or for the introduction of amendments or reservations. 
Often these ambiguities and uncertainties are magnified where 
doubt exists and oftentimes created where none can possibly 
arise, In that connection the Senator called attention to my 
attitude upon the significance of article 10 as recorded in the 
Recorp. Tam quoted as saying, and quite correctly : 

Under the first sentence of article 10, I repeat, our obligation is abso- 
lute and perfect whenever a war of aggression is made against any other 
inember of the league. 

And again: 


I assert that whenever this country is in any manner called upon, or 
suggested that its obligation under article 10 has arisen, the Con- 
eress of the United States determines whether the condition set out 
hier article 10 exists, namely, whether the territorial integrity and 
eXisiing political independence of another member of the league is 
threatened by aggression. If it is, then it is the duty of the United 
States, under this treaty, to do whatever is reasonably necessary upon 
~ part to prevent that threat from being accomplished. 
| followed with some degree of care, Mr. President, the exceed- 
sly able address of the Senator from Delaware as it was being 
(lelivered in the Senate, and I was not able then to perceive, nor 
ulu [ able now to recognize, any inconsistency whatever between 
(he position taken by him at that time and my own position as ex- 
pressed in the brief extract from my remarks just quoted. The 
schitor from Delaware, among other things, said: 
These considerations therefore prompt me to take the view that, con- 
in the light of the whole covenant and its purposes, several 
‘on on the initiative of the respective nations in keeping article 10 
) nowise contemplated. In other words, whatever is done or sug- 


‘cd to be done in keeping the obligations of article 10 is to be the 
‘ult of the common judgment of the council, arrived at after joint 


liberation, 

And again: 

r crefore it seems clear to me that when the external aggression has 
! committed by one nation in violation of the provisions of article 10, 


ho ¢ 


‘uty rests on any member of the league to immediately rush to the 
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defense of the aggrieved nation ; that the council, in considering the case, 
can only give advice, in which case still there is no duty upon any par- 
ticular nation to follow the advice. 

The Senator from Delaware was meeting, and very success- 
fully, the idea, to inculeate which no little effort has been made, 
that the real obligation of this whole article rested upon the 
United States. The article in question, article 10, is continu- 
ally discussed as though the obligation thereof rested upon 
the United States alone; that whenever war broke out in any 
quarter of the globe, however remote, the duty fell upon the 
United States, as the general policeman of the whole world, to 
go there and quell the disturbance. It is never even suggested 
that the same obligation rests upon every other nation which 
is a member of the league; but the United States is obligated 
no more than any other nation here. 

Mr. President, there is not the slightest doubt in the world 
that whenever a war of aggression is actually precipitated or 
threatened, all the nations of the earth—at least, those who 
are members of the league; and the council, being in session, 
will be the appropriate body to represent them—will confer 
together in relation to the means by which the obligation 
shall be carried out according to the provisions of the second 
sentence of the article; so that, while the obligation rests upon 
the United States, and rests upon every other member of the 
league, in all reasonable probability no one will take action 
with reference to the matter until after the council considers 
the matter and outlines a procedure by which the disturbance 
is to be quelled and the aggressor is restrained in his criminal 
designs. 

Why, Mr. President, when we went into this war we did not 
start off on our own account, outlining a plan of campaign, 
devising a system under which we, independent from all the 
other nations involved in the contest upon our side, were going 
to undertake to suppress Germany or overcome her preten- 
sions. We simply went in with the other nations; we con- 
ferred with them by our proper representatives; we had our 
representative upon the general war council sitting in Paris; 
and concerted action was taken. Of course, that is the model 
for the procedure that will occur under article 10; and un- 
doubtedly this country, as well as every other country bound 
by the obligation, will await the advice which is given by the 
council. 

But, Mr. President, it must be borne in mind that the council 
acts only by unanimity. It starts in with nine members. Those 
Inay increase from time to time. Now, I do not think it can be 
fairly argued that if the offending nation is able to secure the 
adherence of only one member of the nine, so that there can not 
be any unanimous decision, thereby it will be able to paralyze 
and destroy the effect of article 10. 

For instance, Mr. President, the capacity of Germany for 
intrigue has been sufficiently demonstrated. She starts a war 
of aggression against some neighboring country—Poland, for 
instance. I do not think anybody can reasonably contend that 
if Germany is only able to get one nation out of the nine repre- 
sented upon the council to disagree to the plan that is proposed 
by the other eight, she will thus escape the risk she runs under 
the provisions of article 10, nor that thereby all the nations of 
the earth will be exonerated from their obligation thereunder. 
I scarcely believe that anyone who feels that there is any force 
or efficacy whatever to article 10 will make that contention; 
but if there be any such, Mr. President, he must then confess 
that article 10 thunders in the index but is woefully silent in the 
body of the book, because it is not at all improbable that there 
will be disagreement with respect to one; and how easily a 
purpose to aid the aggressive nation in its purpose could be 
concealed under a mere disagreement to the plan of action that 
is proposed by the other eight members of the council. If that 
is the case, the other members are not released from their 
obligations, to my mind at least, in any degree whatever; but 
the obligation still rests upon them to repress, so far as they 
can, the nation which has broken the common peace by uniting, 
if they can, outside of the provisions of article 10, pursuing a 
concerted plan other than that which was proposed in the league, 
but which was not assented to. 

In that view, Mr. President, I do not conceive that there is the 
slightest difference of opinion between the Senator from Dela- 
ware and myself. In other words, I agree fully with the Sena- 
tor from Delaware that that would be the course that would be 
pursued ; but I can not agree that no obligation rests upon any 
member of the league under the provisions of article 10 provided 
you can not get a unanimous action of the council. 

The Senator from Wisconsin then asks, if the Senator from 
Delaware entertains the view concerning the significance of 
article 10 which he, the Senator from Wisconsin, attributes to 
him, why he, the Senator from Delaware, should object to a 
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reservition which weuld expressly so state; and then he adds, 
if the construction given to the article by the Senator from 
Montana is correct, how any nation should ever bind itself to 
such an obligation. I have no means of knowing just exactly 
what answer the Senator from Delaware would make to the in- 
quiry addressed to him by the Senator from Wisconsin. He is 
here, I observe, and will undoubtedly be able fully to satisfy 
the Senator from Wisconsin; but if the question were addressed 
to me, if I had the same idea of it that the Senator from Wis- 
consin seems to think the Senator from Delaware has, I would 
suy to the Senator from Wisconsin that I should object to a 
reservation so stating, and I should object to a reservation so 
stating for the sole reason that if you attach any such reserva- 
tion to your ratification, Germany is not bound by her signature 
or her act of ratifying the treaty. In other words, if you attach 
any such reservation to your resolution of ratification, you put 
Germany, so far as the United States is concerned, in exactly 
the position that these two countries would occupy with relation 
to each other if, immediately upon the cessation of hostilities, 
every soldier except the few that are there now were withdrawn 
from German territory. You put us in the same situation that 
we would be in if we had no means of compelling Germany to 
sign the treaty on the 11th day of November, 1918. You put us 
In exactly the position we would be in if we had recalled every 
sollier forthwith to this country, even before the armistice was 
signed. 

It is true that, by reason of the commanding position which 
the United States now holds as the center of the financial world, 
we can exercise commercial pressure upon Germany which may 
possibly compel the acceptance of such a reservation, or of other 
reservations; but, Mr. President, every advantage which we se- 
eure by reason of our military triumph over Germany has gone 
to the winds. 

I do not see how any Senator who really attends to the 
fundamental legal principles can take the view that a change 
may be effected in part 1, constituting the covenant of the 
league of nations, without the assent of Germany. It seems to 
be conceded that the assent of the other signatories to the 
treaty, at least of those who become members of the league, is 
necessary either if any substantial change is made in the text 
or #f any substantial addition is made to the resolution of rati- 
fication, either by way of reservation or proviso or amendment. 
But it is said that the consent of Germany to such changes is 
not necessary because Germany is not a member of the league. 
ft pointed out the other day, however, that many provisions of 
the treaty of the most vital concern to Germany introduce the 
league of nations and the council of the league of nations. 
The council of the league of nations determines a vast number 
of questions in which Germany is interested. Consequently she 
is interested in the constitution of the assembly as well as the 
constitution of the eouncil; and any amendments or changes 
ihat in any manner interfere with the constitution of either of 
these bodies, or with the powers they exercise, is a matter of 
the greatest concern to Germany. 

Mr. LENKOOT rose. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. If the Senator will pardon me 
for just a minute, after Germany has signed this treaty or 
ratified it she then becomes bound by every provision, and she 
has consented that the covenant may be modified without her 
consent: but on fundamental principles she is not bound either 
by her signature or by her ratification, so far as we are con- 
cerned. unless we sign and ratify. 

Mr. President, this does not require any intimate acquaint- 
ance with the principles of international law. It addresses 
tself to the plain judgment of the ordinary business man. A 
has eertain negotiations with B concerning some business 
matter. A sits down and writes out a contract and signs it 
and sends it to B, saying, “ This, I believe, is the agreement 
which we entered into, at least as I understand it. I have 
signed it. I send it to you in duplicate. You sign it and 
return to me a duplicate with your signature, if you are satis- 
fied.” B, however, signs with certain reservations, and sends 
it back to A. A is not bound. He can say, “ No; I shall not 
agree to the reservations you suggest, and I will not abide by 
the thing even as I proposed it to you in the first place.” He 
ean not even be held to his original proposition, and after 
4 has signified his attitude with reference to the matter, B 
is too late to say, “ Well, I will withdraw the reservations,” 
His day of grace has gone. 

So, Mr. President, if there were no other reason, and I were 
iaking the attitude with respect to article 10 that is attributed 
to the Senator from Delaware, I would say, “ No; I am satisfied 
that that is the meaning of article 10. I do not want to give 
Germany an opportunity to get out of the obligations which we 
forced her to aecede to at the close of a suecessful war.” 
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Buf, Mr. President, the Senator asks why any nation should 
ever eare to obligate itself in that way if the interpretation 
given to the article by myself is the correct one. Speaking for 
myself, I am quite willing that the United States should obli- 
gate itself in that way, because I believe that by so obligating 
itself, tegether with all the other members of the leacue— 
bearing in mind that it is not the United States alone that is 
obligating itself, but all the members so obligating themselves— 
there will be no war until, indeed, the world is again divided 
into two hostile camps, neither of which will observe any obli- 
gation ta the requirements of this covenant. 

Why do I say so? Mr. President, it has been said before, 
but it will bear repeating, that that is exactly what the Monroe 
doctrine is. The United States published to all the world 100 
years ago that if any nation should attack any Republic on the 
Western Hemisphere we would make war upon them. That 
has. served to keep all Europe and all Asia from any act of 
aggressive warfare upon any Republic on this continent, and 
we never had to spend a dollar, nor did it cost us the life of a 
single American citizen. 

What is the reason for doubting that, if we and every nation 
in Europe say that if any nation shall attempt to invade the 
sovereignty of another in aggressive warfare all the world will 
proceed to engage them? I referred some time ago to our 
treaty with Panama. We have asserted the Monroe doctrine 
by the treaty with Panama, by which we have guaranteed the 
territorial integrity and political independence of that Siate, 
No nation dare attack the Republie of Panama without hearing 
the screams of the eagle, and no nation will, Mr. President, on 
this continent or upon any other continent. It has preserved 
the peace of that country ever since. Colombia long since 
would have made war upon Panama did she not know that the 
moment she put her troops across the border, whether in a 
righteous war or in an unrighteous war, whether in a just war 
or in an unjust war, whether with provocation or without 
provocation, we would be there with all our power, all our mili- 
tary, all our financial resources, and all our resources in men. 
Thus there is not the slightest fear about anybody making war 
upon the Republic of Panama, whether on this continent or any 
other continent. 

The other day the Senator from New York [Mr. WapsworrH] 
made a very impressive speech, and a very temperate one, in 
which he presented the case of Greece making war against 
Bulgaria over the boundary between those two countries, the 
outgrowth of the controversy over the division of Thrace. He 
called attention to the fact that there are 700,000 Greeks in this 
country, and to the provisions of article 16, as follows: 

Should any member of the league resort to war in disregard of its 
covenants under articles 12, 13, or 15, it shall ipso facto be deemed to 
have committed an act of war against all other members of the league, 
whieh hereby undertake immediately to subject it to the severance of 
all trade or financial relations, the prohibition of all intercourse be- 
tween their nationals and the nationals of the covenant-breaking State, 
and the prevention of all financial, commercial, or personal intercourse 
between the nationals of the covenant-breaking State and the nationals 
of any other State, whether a member of the league or not, 

He called attention to the fact that a most deplorable state 
of circumstances would arise here in this country if Greece, in 
view of these provisions, should make war upon Bulgaria. The 
Senator stated, in that connection, that it would be a violation 
of law for one to go into a Greek delicatessen store to buy a 
pound of cheese or into a Greek shoe-shining parlor to have his 
shoes shined. So it would. That would be exceedingly dis- 
tressing to the 700,000 Greeks in this country. I suppose the 
probabilities are that there are at least three times 709,000 
Greeks seattered all over the civilized world, in Great Britain 
and in her eolonies, and in the States along the Mediterranean 
Sea; and in each one of those States every Greek would be 
subjected to exactly the same disadvantages and annoyances 
that the 700,000 Greeks would in this country. And yet it 
seems never to have oceurred to the Senator from New York 
at all that the Government of Greece, realizing the plight in 
which it would place all of its nationals all over the world by 
going to war with Bulgaria, might be deterred from going to 
war against Bulgaria. 

Moreover, Mr. President, when Greece recognizes that not 
only would her nationals be thus placed in peril in all the coun- 
tries of the world, but she herself, by such an act, would 
bring down upon her possibly the military forces of all the 
world, not of the United States alone, but of Italy, France, 
Spain, Great Britain, Japan, Belgium, Norway, Sweden, Den- 
mark, and of all the world, how can we conceive that Greece 
would go to war with Bulgaria over the dividing line? In 
all reasonable probability Greece would say, under those cir- 
culstances, “ Well, the best we can do is to submit this con- 
troversy to the council of the league of nations, under the pro- 
visions of article 15, which are as follows: 
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“Tf there should arise between members of the league any dispute 
likely to lead to a rupture, which is net submitted to arbitration in 
accordance with article 13, the members of the league agree that they 
will submit the matter to the council.” 

That is the way Greece would act. 

The Senator from Idaho {Mr. Borau], whose eloquence we 
all admire, according to the newspaper reports was applauded 
cenerously and vigorously at a meeting held at one of the 
churches in this city a short time ago, when he propounded 
to his listeners the question, “ Suppose China should make war 
upon Japan te get back Shantung; would you be willing to send 
your sons over to Japan to help Japan beat off the Chinese?” 
" Mr. President, how could such a thing occur? China is no 
match for Japan as it is. They tried conclusions some 12 or 
15 years ago and the contest did not last long. It would not 
be necessary now, nor at any time in the future that the mind 
can very readily conceive of, for Japan to call upon anyone 
for aid in beating off China. 

But if she were impelled to call upon anyone, she would not 
only call upen the United States but she would call upon every 
other member of the league, and all would be called upon to 
respond—Brazil, Argentina, Peru, Great Britain, and all her 
colonies, Canada, Australia, France, and Italy. Nations never 
go to war unless there is some chance at least of emerging 
successfully. Nations de defend themselves against over- 
whelming odds, determined to do or to die, to preserve their 
liberties or to expire in the effort. But when it comes to 
wagihg aggressive war upon another nation, they never under- 
take it without a careful calculation of means and ends. How, 
under these circumstances, is China going to war with Japan? 
The thing is impossible, if article 10 is operative at all. In 
other words, if it eulls upon us to rush, as it is expressed, to 
the aid of the country attaeked, so it does all other nations 
of the earth. And then there is not going to be the war that a 
great many of the Senators apprehend. 

I spoke of the Senator from Idaho, who expressed some con- 
siderable horror a few days ago at the view I then expressed 
that if an act of aggression actually exists, the Congress of the 
United States does not stop to inquire into the justice or the 
injustice, the right or the wrong, of the war, but goes to the 
aid of the country attacked. Mr. President, why should any- 
body entertain any sentiments of horror at such an idea? In 
the view of this covenant there are no righteous wars of ag- 
gression; there are no just wars of aggression. They are all 
wrong. Of course, I understand that many people do not agree 
with that. Apparently the Senator from Idaho entertains 
views somewhat similar to those, or at least related to those, 
expressed by Bernhardi, that wars are great public benefits, 
that they are the civilizers of the earth. Perhaps there was a 
time when there were some righteous wars. The crusades 
were preached as a matter of course to all the nations of the 
earth as holy wars, and I am not undertaking to say that they 
did not result in much benefit. But we have undertaken to 
propose a different plan in this covenant for settling the dis- 
putes that arise between nations. 

Article 13 of the covenant provides: 

The members of the league agree that whenever any dispute shail 
arise between them which they recognize to be suitable for submission 
to arbitration and which can not be satisfactorily settled by diplomacy, 
they will submit the whole subject matter to arbitration. 

Article 15 provides: 

If there should arise between members of the league any dispute 
likely to lead to a rupture, which is not submitted to arbitration in 
accordance with article 13, the members of the league agree that they 
Will submit the matter to the council. 

Article 16 provides: 


Should any member of the league resort to war in disregard of its 
covenants under articles 12, 13, or 15, it shall ipso facto be deemed to 
have committed an act of war against all other members of the league. 

Article 17 provides: 

(n the event of a dispute between a member of the league and a State 
Which is not a member of the league, or between States not members 
of the league, the State or States not members of the league shall be 
invited to accept the obligations of membership in the league for the 
foun tenn such dispute, upon such conditions as the council may 
ceem just. 

Thus, Mr. President, we offer a tribunal for settlement of 
these international disputes, without allowing them to be deter- 
luined by the arbitrament of war. 

When a nation violates its covenants under this league and 
makes war against a neighbor for the purpose of despoiling it of 
‘{s territory or overturning the liberties of its people and its in- 
dependence, we do not stop to inquire whether upon any theory 
ol oral right or wrong the war is justifiable or unjustifiable, 
‘oenteous or unrighteous. We say te them: “ Submit your mat- 
—— the tribunal which has been constituted by the league.” 

C Vhen the Hatfields go out to shoot up the McCoys or the Me- 

Cys to shoot up the Hatfields, as the case may be, we do not 
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stop to inquire whether the Hatfields deserve shooting or the Me- 
Coys deserve hanging. In all probability they do. Their crimes, 
perhaps, amply justify whatever punishment they get. We do 
not permit them to execute their own vengeance. We do not stop 
to inquire whether they have a righteous cause or an unrighteous 
cause, upon any theory of morals whatever. We seize the man 
or the body of men who break the general peace, and inearcerate 
them, and their acts are regarded as murder. If the McCoys 
have any criticism to make of the Hatfields, if they have suffered 
any wrongs at their hands, the courts are open to them. 

Just a word more, Mr. President. There has been some criti- 
cism of article 10 made by the eminent statesman, formerly a 
Member of this body, Mr. Elihu Root. He advises that article 10 
ought to be stricken from the covenant, because, he said, there 
are many different races in this country, our citizenship is made 
up of men with European connections, descendants of Europeans, 
and the question would always be presented as to whether the 
war was a righteous one or an unrighteous one, and those dissen- 
sions would spring up among our people. 

I agree that if you have reposed in Congress the power to de- 
termine whether the war is a righteous war or an unrighteous 

far. a just war or an unjust war, those differences will crop out. 

Of course, if Germany invades Poland every German in this 
country, or at least a very considerable number of Germans, will 
be sure that it is a righteous war and consequently would en- 
deavor by every artifice, by every persuasion that they can com- 
mand, to have Cangress so determine and not enter into the con- 
troversy under article 10. Of course, if France desires to prose- 
cute a war against Germany all those of French descent, or at 
least a very considerable number of them, will be naturally pre- 
disposed to regard the war as a righteous one and thus induce 
Congress to withdraw. 

Mr. President, we are not called upon to enter into that ques- 
tion at all. If it is the fact of aggression that fixes our liability, 
as I insist it does, then it is utterly immaterial, and then all 
these supposed differences and strifes and contentions among our 
own people will disappear, when once we adhere to the proposi- 
tion that all these wars are wrong and that the proper solution 
of international troubles and disputes is in accordance with the 
other provisions of the covenant. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, with reference to the argu- 
ment the Senator from Montana has just made, we need not call 
up an imaginary case as to what the obligation of the United 
States would be under article 10, if the treaty should be ratified 
without reservations relieving us of that obligation. Let us 
take this case which is present to-day. Suppose the Fiume 
controversy shall be settled in such way as is dictated by the 
United States. Suppose that controversy is settled against the 
claim of Italy, and agreed to by the other parties to the con- 
ference because the United States says that it must settle it 
this way. Suppose Italy some time in the future, strong and 
powerful, begins a war of aggression to get back Fiume. Is it 
not entirely possible that the ether nations will say, “ The United 
States committed this; let the United States defend with her men 
the boundaries of Jugo-Slavia,” and it will be the appeal from 
the country upon whom aggression is made that will come to us, 
and if we remain a self-respecting Nation, pretending to keep 
pledges that we have made, we will keep our obligation exactly 
as the Senator from Montana says article 10 should be con- 
strued. So it is not an imaginary case in any degree. If the 
treaty is to be ratified with the obligations of article 10 remain- 
ing as they are, it is well within the probabilities that within 12 
months we will be called upon to fulfill our obligations under 
article 10, with our khaki-clad boys crossing the seas to die. 

So much for that, Mr. President. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. But let me ask the Senator why 
he reaches the conclusion that every other nation will not 
accept and fulfill the same obligation? 

Mr. LENROOT. I stated that if the controversy should be 
settled according to the dictation of the United States, and it 
looks to-day as if it might be, the other countries being willing 
to settle it upon a different basis, if the United States dictates 
the boundaries the other nations are very likely to say to the 
United States, ‘“‘ The nation that dictated these boundaries must 
defend them.” 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. If the Senator believes Great 
Britain or France would endeavor to escape every obligation on 
such a flimsy pretext as that, as a matter of course, there is no 
basis for a league at all. 

Mr. LENROOT. Perhaps the Senator may have a higher 
opinion of the honor of those nations, but after what happened 
with reference to Shantung I should think even the Senator 
from Montana would be somewhat skeptical. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I merely desire to say that I am 
not one of those who believe that in every controversy the 
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United States will be actuated by high and holy motives and 
every other country by the reverse. 

Mr. LENROOT. I shall not pursue that further, but I do 
want very briefly to refer to another matter before I get to 
the Senator's reply to a statement that I made the other 
evening. 

The Senator from Montana has repeatedly said that no 
amendment to the league of nations covenant, or part 1 of the 
treaty, can be made without its being assented to by Germany. 

Mr. President, I have been opposed to amendments to other 
portions of the treaty, and whether I shall oppose any amend- 
ments to the league of nations portion of the treaty will de- 
pend upon the merits of the proposition, but I shall not oppose 
them for the reason that I have opposed other amendments, 
because amendments can be made to the league of nations portion 
of the covenant irrespective of any assent or dissent upon the 
part of Germany. 

Let us see if that is not true. This treaty becomes effective, 
so far as Germany is concerned, whenever three of the principal 
allied and associated powers have ratified it. That is to say, 
the treaty will be effective, so far as Germany is concerned, 
when it is ratified by the British Empire, by France, and by 
Japan. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Will not the Senator concede that 
it will be effective only between Germany and those countries? 

Mr. LENROOT. I will come to that if the Senator will just 
have a little patience. The treaty becomes effective as to those 
three nations when ratified by them, and I think we will all 
eoncede that before this body votes upon final ratification of the 
treaty it will have been ratified by those three great powers and 
will be effective. Then when it is ratified by those three great 
powers the league of nations comes into being, consisting of 
such members as have ratified the treaty or have accepted the 
invitation to become members of the league, so that when 
Irance, the British Empire, and Japan have ratified the treaty 
the league of nations will consist of the representatives of 
those three powers, assuming that none others have ratified it, 
and those three powers, under Germany’s agreement in the 
treaty, can rewrite and amend the league of nations covenant 
in any way that they see fit. They might rewrite the entire 
covenant and Germany could not for a moment object, be- 
cause Germany has agreed that any amendment that may be 
made to the league covenant will be accepted by her so long as 
they are made by those who subscribe to the league. Inasmuch 
as the reservations in the resolution of ratification that will be 
proposed will, I assume, require that those reservations be 
assented to by three of the principal powers, those three powers, 
before our ratification becomes effective, can themselves amend 
the league, making it read word for word as we desire to have 
it read. 

Has Germany anything to say 
plain or object if our resolution of ratification is in the exact 
language of the league covenant as the league covenant stands 
at the time our ratification is deposited? Why, of course not. 
There can be no doubt about it, unless the Senator takes the 
position that the league of nations does not come into being 
until all the nations recited in the preamble as members of it 
have ratified it. 


about it? Can Germany com- 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. Of course, the Senator does not 
take any such position. 

Mr. LENROOT. IT supposed not. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. But this is a treaty. We become 


a member of the league by virtue of the treaty which we make 
with Germany and we can not be a member of the league if we 
refuse to sign the treaty with Germany. 

Mr. LENROOT. Let us see then. Suppose to-day the treaty 
is ratified by three of the principal powers- 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Let me ask the Senator, suppose 
ihe United States absolutely rejects the treaty, is it the con- 
tention of the Senator from Wisconsin that under those circum- 
stances the United States could sit as a member of the council 
and pass vpon German questions or German interests? 

Mr. LENROOT. Of course not. We ean not sit as a mem- 
her of the council unless we go into the league in the way pro- 
vided in the treaty. That is very plain. But suppose that to- 
lay three of the principal nations have ratified the treaty, that 
the treaty was to-day effective as between those nations and 
Germany, and to-morrow those nations should amend the league 
‘ovenant, Senator from Montana say that we could 
not make a treaty of peace with Germany unless we ratified 
that covenant in the form that it was before it was amended, 
ind if that be so that we could not get into the league of nations 
because when we amend it it is not the covenant that we en- 
tered into? The Senator can take either horn of the dilemma 
that he chooses, 





does the 
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There can not be any doubt about it, Mr. President. Ger- 
many’s assent is not required, provided those nations that have 
ratified before we ratify desire to have us in the league, because 
they can amend the treaty, Germany has specifically agreed 
that they may amend the covenant in any way they see fit, and 
if they see fit to amend it in the way we want to have 
amended, Germany has no right to complain. 

One word more. The Senator, if I understood him correctly 
and it does not seem possible that I could have understood hin, 
correctly—said that he saw no inconsistency between his posi 
tion as to the construction of article 10 and the position 0; 
the Senator from Delaware. Why, Mr. President, the only 
difference between these two distinguished lawyers—and I wis} 
to repeat what I said on Friday, that they are two of the ables; 
and most distinguished lawyers in this body—is that one 0} 
them says that here is a several obligation binding upon th 
United States; that the only inquiry that the United States 
ean make is whether there has been unlawful external agegres 
sion, and if there has been, it is our duty to protect the nation 
invaded to the full extent and with all the power we have. Thai 
is the position of the Senator from Montana, while the position 
of the Senator from Delaware is simply that there is no obliga- 
tion of any kind. He says that there is no individual obliga- 
tion upon the part of the United States. The Senator from 
Mentana says there is. The Senator from Delaware says that 
the only obligation is to consider the advice of the council, and 
that we are under no obligation to follow that advice. Mr. 
President, the positions of the Senator from Montana and the 
Senator from Delaware are as far apart as the poles; and yet 
the Senator from Montana would ask the Senate to ratify a 
treaty as to which upon the most vital matter that has ever 
confronted the United States in any treaty he and his col- 
league, the Senator from Delaware, give entirely different 
constructions. 

Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate adjourn, 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 20 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate, as in legislative session, adjourned unti! 
to-morrow, Tuesday, October 7, 1919, at 12 o’clock meridian. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monpay, October 6, 1919. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fo! 
lowing prayer: 

Our Father in heaven, fountain of light and life and love, w: 
realize our weakness, the foibles of human. nature, and come to 
Thee at the beginning of the new week which stretches befor 
us With its opportunities and possibilities; that we may drink 
deep of the fountain, receive new light to guide us, new life to 
sustain us and larger love, that it-may go out in sympathy to 
our fellow-men in all the conditions and circumstances of life; 
that Thy kingdom may come in all our hearts and Thy will be 
done and our work be of the highest order. Under the leader 
ship of the world’s great Redeemer. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday was read and aj 
proved. : 
STRIKING CERTAIN MATTER FROM THE RECORD. 

Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad 
dress the House for five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York ask whan. 
mous consent to address the House for five minutes. Is ther 
objection ? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Speaker, on Wednesday last the genilema 
from Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH], who had apparently spent 
pretty bad night, found in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a Poel 
by Israel Zangwill, inserted by me. If he had looked in th 
Recorp on pages 6194, 6195, 6196, he would have found thre 
pages by Zangwill, also inserted in another body. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts had been away on it tl) 
in the far West and, I thought, had returned full of jovialit 
and good spirits; but, lo and behold! he seizes the first oppo! 
tunity to demonstrate his ability as a statesman by moving 1! 
my absence to expunge the poem. I do not deny for a2 moment! 
that he could have exercised his privilege to do so; but, lo al 
behold! some other gentlemen also participated in the discus 
sion, If they are satisfied and contented with the kind 
record they made after they read it, I am. 

On Saturday last the gentleman from Florida [Mr. Sr&Ak- 
rose on the floor of the House and made inquiry about the san 
matter. That gentleman, with his statesmanlike ability, two 


years ago on the floor of this House said: 
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Ivriefly I went te call my colleague’s attention to the fact that the 
high cost of living is getting higher, the price of clothing is increasing, 
the price of groceries continues to soar, and flour will soon pass the 
high-water mark established of approximately $15 per barrel. I trust 
the day is not far distant when the able statesmen upon the floor of 
this House will give their best thought and lend their best efforts in 

rking out some relief, 

More than two years have run away and the gentleman from 
Florida, notwithstanding his wisdom and his statesmanship, 
has produced no bill, has produced no resolution, has produced 
nothing to reduce the cost of living. But he rose on Saturday 
and asked why action had not been taken to strike out the 
I oeln. , 

In the same speech appears the following: 

Mr. Jounson of Washington, Will the gentleman yield? 

\ir. Sears. I refuse to yield to the gentleman or any other gentle- 

in Fickle fate has indeed been unkind, Mr. Chairman, when it 
ted the distinguished gentleman from Califor@ia to lead the fight 
for Prussianism. I have read of the oppression of his people, and as 
\merican citizen’my heart has gone out to them, and it ill befits 
that gentleman to try to place upon my people, and now his people, the 
militarism that will, in my opinion, be harder on them than any his 
people have ever been subjected to. 

These people to whom he refers left in France 3,100 of their 
best who lie buried over there. It ill becomes any man on the 
floor of this House, or any other place, to deride or ridicule 
either the Irish people or those of Jewish faith. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, in order that I may relieve the minds of 
these gentlemen, big and broad-minded, in order that they 
may be able to rest in peace over night and carefully repose 
during the daytime, I ask unanimous consent that the poem 
he omitted from the permanent Recorp. The newspapers 
of the country have discussed it editorially and given it a 
wider cireulation than could ever be possible to obtain through 
he Kt 


l 
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corp. The poem is not in cold storage, as some of my 

friends here think it is, but it has gone down in the history 

of the world much further than some actions and deeds of 

these gentlemen, small as they are. As the years roll away 

perhups they will be contented with the record, but I think 

r consciences will eventually lead them to regret. 

fhe SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 

~« consent that the poem he has inserted in the Rrecorp be 
itted from the permanent Recorp. Is there objection? 

rhere was no objection. 

Ir. HEFLIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 

lress the House for five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House for five minutes. Is there 
objection ? 

Mr. WALSH. Reserving the right to object, upon what 

ir, HEFLIN. In regard to an election held in Alabama, re- 
piving to a statement in the Post. 

\ir. WALSH. | Is it a statement reflecting on the gentleman 

om Alabama? 

Mr. HEFLIN. It misstates the facts about a campaign that 


[ participated in, and I want to correct it. 
\ir. WALSH. I object. 
The SPEAKER. To-day being the first Monday in the month, 
s for the consideration of bills on the Calendar for Unani- 
Consent. The Clerk will report the first bill on the 
dar. 


USTMENT OF DISPUTES ARISING 


FLORIDA. 


FROM FAULTY SURVEYS IN 
"he first bill on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent was the 

bill (S. 55) to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to adjust 

disputes or claims by entrymen, selectors, grantees, and pat- 

chtees of the United States against the United States and be- 

tween each other, arising from faulty surveys in townships 36, 
and 88 south, ranges 29 and 30 east, Tallahassee meridian, 

in the State of Florida, 

is b hace Is there objection to the consideration of 
bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. 


ol, 


th 


Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
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consent that the bill be considered in the House as in Com- | 


mittee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Colorado asks unani- 
ous Consent that the bill be considered in the House as in 
Committee of the Whole. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

rhe SPEAKER, The Clerk will report the bill for amend- 


ment, 


The Clerk read as follows: 


: = it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
oar 'Y, authorized to equitably adjust disputes'and claims by entry- 


oe Selectors, grantees, and patentees of the United States, their 
‘Ss or assigns, against the United States and between each other, 
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arising from faulty surveys in townships 36, 37, and 38 south. ranges 
29 and 30 east, Tallahassee meridian, in the State of Florida, the said 
surveys having been shown to have been faulty by the resurvey o 
certain lands in said townships, and for this purpose the said Secre 
tary is authorized to accept conveyances from and grant patents to 
any such entrymen, selectors, grantees, patentees, their heirs or as 
Signs, of any of the lands of the United States in the said townships 
open to entry or settlement which, in the judgment or discretion of 
said Secretary, it shall be just and equitable to grant or convey to 
such parties or any of them, to make up any deficiency or loss sus 
tained by any such parties by reason of such faulty surveys, or by the 
meander lines, location, or existence of lakes or other bodies of water, 
not shown or incorrectly shown by such original faulty surveys of the 
United States in said townships, to the end that such entrymen, 
selectors, grantees, patentees, their heirs or assigns, may be duly 
vested with the title to such part of the lands of the United States 
as shall be necessary or proper to make up any deficiency in acreage 
or loss, as far as possible, due to such faulty survey, as shown by the 
resurvey of the said townships, preserving to the owners who have 
lands shown by the former faulty surveys to be actually bounded by) 
lakes or other bodies of water, as far as practicable, the right to hav 
patented to them the lands shown by such new resurveys to lie between 
their holdings and such lakes or bodies of water: Provided, That i: 
the said adjustment no greater area shall be patented to any claimant 
than that which is surrendered by him or of which he is deprived by 
the fact that, under the corrected survey, the area to which title, 
derived from the United States, is now asserted by the entryman, 
selector, grantee, patentee, his heirs or assigns, is found to have no 
existence in fact, or to be covered by water and to have been so cov 
ered at the time of the faulty survey: Provided further, That nothing 
herein shall be construed as authorizing the Secretary of the Interio: 
in the said settlement to patent to any entryman, selector, grantee, 
or patentee, or his heirs or assigns an area which, when added to th 
area retained by the said entryman, selector, grantee, patentee, or his 





heirs or assigns, shall give a larger acreage than that originally e1 
tered or thought to be acquired from the United States, or any grantee 
of the United States. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
word. I would like to ask the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 


DRaANeE] if he agrees with the contention of the Secretary o 
the Interior that section 3 of this bill is unnecessary 
whether it is expected that that would be eliminated. 
Mr. DRANE. Mr. Speaker, in reply to the gentleman, | 
would state that at the time I introduced the twin measure, it 
being introduced simultaneously in the House and in the Senate, 
TI was perfectly willing that that section should be stricken oui 
When my bill came up for consideration before the Committee 
on the Public Lands, it was found that the Senate bill was also 
pending there, having passed the Senate, and that it contained 


ane 


section 8, which it had originally been suggested should bx 
stricken out. I presume the Senate committee left it in ther: 
so as to make assurance doubly sure. It does not hurt the bil 


and it does not make any difference whether it stays in or not. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman state when these origina! 
surveys were made, and just how they came to get this 
mix up? 

Mr. DRANE. The hisiory of that survey in Florida 
In the late fifties surveys were made of certain public lands in 
the country in which I have since lived, which at that time 
contained almost no people at all, except a few of the remnants 
of the Indian fighters. The survey was made under contract 
The contract, as I have been told, was to be paid for at so much 
per mile. The probabilities are that there was no survey made 
there at all. I am told in the Land Department that it was 
simply a pretense at a survey; that it was so faulty as to appear 
fraudulent upon its face. Be that as it may, a lot of innocent 
people went in there and established themselves, made their 
homes and raised their orange groves there, and were not dis 
turbed in their possession, until probably within the past two or 
three years. Within the past two or three years that land, which 
was supposed in the old days to have had no value, has been 
penetrated by railroads. It is now rapidly settling up and is of 
great value. 

Mr. HICKS. 

Mr. DRANE. Yes. 

Mr. HICKS. Was this survey made 
or by private people? 

Mr. DRANE. It was made by the Government. 

Mr. HICKS. It says in the report that in places that the 
original monuments are impossible of identification. 

Mr. DRANE. A few of them are shown, but none are, in the 
opinion of the Land Department, absolutely dependable. 

Mr. HICKS. Is it the fact that there have been monuments, 
or were there none established at all? 

Mr. DRANE. There were a few established in one or two 
places, but it seems were never completely located and a reliable 
survey completed. 

Mr. HICKS. What harm is being done at the present time? 
Is it the fact that the different landowners can not identify their 
pareels of land? 

Mr. DRANE. If the House will indulge me for a few mo- 
ments, I will read from the report of the Secretary of the In- 
terior as made to the chairman of the Committee on the Public 
Lands. He makesit very much clearer than I can make it. 
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The SPEAKER. 
seits has expired. 

Mr. DRANK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
nious consent to proceed for 10 minutes. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DRANE. Under date of June 12,1919, the Secretary of the 
Interior wrote to Mr. Srxnorr, chairman of the Committee 
on the Public Lands, in part, as follows: 


In reporting upon this proposed legislation I am advised by the Com- 
missioner of the General Land Office that the matter of the resurvey 
of the above-named townships was initiated in January, 1916, by formal 
application submitted by the settlers and interested landowners. The 
petition contains the following caption: 

‘We hereby bind ourselves to fully cooperate in the effort that is 
now being made to get the United States Land Office to order a resuryey 
and relocation or retracement of township, range, and section lines in 
the township above mentioned, and others, if there be such as known to 
be in error.’ 

The application was supported by certain maps, field notes, and 
exhibits submitted by the applicants as evidence both of the conditions 
then existing and of the necessity for resurvey. 

After consideration of the data presented, and after conference with 
the proponents of the resurvey, the Commissioner of the General Land 
Office reached the conclusion that no general resurvey of the townships 
in question was necessary or desirable, particularly on account of the 
fact that the interest retained in the premises by the United States 
appeared to be so small as to render the petition inadmissible under the 
departmental ruling of May 22, 1909. 

It appeared, however, that the obliteration of the evidences of the 
original survey was so general as to preclude the =o of restora- 
tions by local surveyors, and that there was considerable confusion and 
uneertainty as to the boundary lines which the settlers, entrymen, and 
owners were unable to overcome. Under the circumstances the com- 
missioner was disposed to grant whatever relief could properly be offered 
short of a general resurvey, and was of the opinion that inasmuch as 
practically all of the individual entries and unpatented lands were con- 
tined to a highly restricted area, the execution of a corrective survey 
limited to the western portions of townships 36, 37, and 38 south, range 
30 east, would be sufficient to clear the situation and accomplish the 
purpose of the applicants. No action appeared to be necessary in town- 
ships 36, 37, and 38 south, range 29 east. 

A field examination was accordingly authorized and it was developed 
that only a small portion of the monuments of the original surveys could 
be identified with any cegree of certainty, sufficient in number, however, 
and bearing 2 satisfactory relation to one another to afford a satisfactory 
control for the reestablishment of the lines of the original surveys. 

It was shown by the applicants for the resurvey and by the examiner 
who made the preliminary investigation that very large discrepancies 
existed in townships 36 and 37 south, range 30 east, with respect to the 
position of numerous lakes which exist in these townships. The orig- 
inal township plats show several lakes, but these lakes were not repre- 
sented in their correct position—i. e., the lakes are located in a different 
position from that represented on the approved township plats, and with 
different sinuosities of the shore lines. There are also numerous lakes 
in these townships which are not represented on the original township 
plats. The information before the department indicated that much of 
the doubt and confusion of the settlers in regard to the true position 
of their boundary lines was due to the discrepancies in the position of 
the lake areas in these townships. The resurvey of certain lines and 
boundaries in which the Government has an interest in the proper 
location of public lands, was, therefore, authorized by the department 
on December 11, 1916. Such resurvey has been made, and it shows 
conclusively that 


The time of the gentleman from Massachu- 


Florida asks unani- 
Is there objection ? 


the old survey was erroneous in certain details, par- 
ticularly with reference to the location and identification of numerous 
lakes in this region, such lakes being in some instances entirely omitted 
from the original plats, and in other cases not correctly located. 

This condition complicated the resurvey, but in no measure disqualifies 
the identification of the position of the original section lines. Careful 
technical examination of the resurvey demonstrates that only one posi- 
tion can result from the control based upon the best available evidences 
of the original survey to be found upon the ground. 

A condition developed by the resurvey heretofore made is that an 
extension of the resurvey to include adjoining areas will probably dis- 
close additional areas of unsurveyed public land, and likewise show 
that areas disposed of as land will prove to be lake, or that areas shown 
on the original plats as lake will be found to be land. It is this condi- 
tion that has Ied to the introduction of this bill. 

While the Land Department may, under existing law (2372 R. 8.), 
by amendment of entries and patents, correct mistakes in descriptions 
to the end that the Government's patents shall convey the land intended 
to be entered, such law is hardly broad enough to cover what I under- 
stand is desired to be done here, namely, to authorize an exchange of 
the areas originally entered now found to be lake for yacant areas of 
public land. As the provisions of the bill appear to be entirely discre- 
tionary with the Land Department, I see no objections to it, and it may 
enable us to make equitable adjustments which might otherwise result 
in loss or damage by reason of these old erroneous surveys. 

I do not think section 3 is necessary, and it best be omitted from the 
bill, for the President has ample authority under the act of June 25, 
1910 (36 Stat., 847), as amended by the act of August 24, 1912 (37 Stat., 
497), to make withdrawals in aid of legislation or for other purposes, 
and I have already submitted to the President a proposed Executive 
order for the temporary withdrawal of the areas that may be affected by 
this legislation until the adjustments contemplated may be brought 
about. 

Cordially, yours 
FRANKLIN K, LANE, Secretary. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Is not that the real trouble, that lakes were 
shown to be land and land shown to be lakes? 

Mr. DRANK. And there were lakes which were shown in an 
imaginary way; that is, the sinuosities of the lakes were not 
shown. The whole thing, in brief, is this: The settlers and non- 
resident landowners in there are at loggerheads with each other. 
They are going into court, and there is very great confusion. 
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There is no place for proper relief except through the Land Dy 
partment. The Land Department says this bill will afford th 
proper relief. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. How much of this land i-< 
still in possession of the Federal Government? 

Mr. DRANE. I could not tell, except this, that the report o 
the Secretary says that the amount of land in which the Govern 
ment is interested is not large enough to make the resurvey o 
the whole country desirable, and therefore he suggests this ss 
the remedy to save expense to the Government. 

Mr. McLAUGHLEIN of Michigan. If the Government is j; 
terested very little, in very few parcels of land, in fact has yer, 
little interest in the entire proposition, why should the Govern- 
ment be asked to do this and how will it in any way be binding 
upon those who have an interest in the matter? 

Mr. DRANE. In this way: Whatever the faulty survey is, 1}, 
fault was originally caused by a Government surveyor. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. But as far as my informa 
tion extends, when the Federal Government has parted with its 
interest in lands it has thereafter nothing whatever to do wit! 
it, and the conflicting claims thereafter are private claims an 
must be settled by the respective contestants. If they can no 
settle they must go into the courts. After the Government hac 
parted with its interest it washes its hands of the matter entirely 
In my judgment the Government ought not to be asked to go {: 
this expense. If it does and establishes new lines they wil! 
have no force whatever except as the individual owners dow) 
there may be willing to abide by the result of the Government 
survey. 

Mr. MONDELL. 
Florida yield? 

Mr. DRANE. Certainly. 

Mr. MONDELL. What the gentleman from Michigan | Mr 
McLAUGHLIN] just stated is entirely true, and yet the fact re 
mains that this is probably the only way in which these errors 
discrepancies, and conflicts can be settled. This is one of thi 
faulty surveys of years past with which people living in public. 
land States are familiar. Nobody knows just how those errors 
arose. They probably grew out of the fact that the surveyor 
who made the survey, knowing that the survey would never hx 
ehecked in his time, did not run all of the lines. That has bee: 
true with regard to surveys in many parts of the West, and i: 
may have been true in this survey in Florida. Some of the 
lines probably were never run except on paper. Those that 
were run may have been run so carelessly that they are prob 
ably valueless. Until we established the system of marking 
corners with metal monuments they were marked with monu 
ments which were easily destroyed, quickly decayed, and after 
a few years could not be identified. Now, it is true that tly 
Federal Government can not now make anything more than 
retracement. The lederal Government can go in there and ¢ai 
declare what were the original corners. Upon the best evidence: 
obtainable the retracement can be made which is binding unless 
it ean be proven that the retracement is not accurate. But th 
Federal authorities have the right to retrace and to say where 
the old corners were, and to a certain extent that would setth 
the controversy, because ordinarily the private owner does not 
contest a retracement by the Federal Government, but in thai 
event he must prove that the retracement is not accurate. But 
the retracement does not fully settle the situation because 0 
the fact that the original survey was faulty, but people have so 
high a regard for Federal surveys they are much more inclined 
to accept the judgment of a Federal surveyor than that of tl) 
local surveyor. 

The SPEAKER. 
Florida has expired. 
Mr. MONDELL. I ask unanimous consent that the gentk 

man may have five minutes more. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wyoming asks une 
mous consent that the time of the gentleman from Florida | 
extended for five minutes. 7 

Mr. SEARS. Mr. Speaker, I ask that his time be extended fo 
10 minutes. ; 

Mr. MONDELL. Well, give the gentleman the five minutes 
and if necessary he can be given more time. a 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause. ] Chi 
Chair hears none, ; 

Mr. MONDELL. While these local readjustments are fre 
quently impossible by surveys run by local surveyors and throus!) 
suits in local courts to settle and readjust these matters, it ha- 
proven that it is frequently possible for the Federal Govern 
inent by making a retracement to make a readjustment of line- 
that will be aceepted by the people locally.’ That is particularly 
true where, in this particular case, it seems that a faulty sur- 
yey left some areas, probably small, that do not seem to hav 
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been included in any of the tracts surveyed. So. there is a 
little leeway, there is an opportunity to adjust by giving the man 
2 small tract that may be in a hiatus between two lines, thus 
saving him from the loss that. he would suffer by readjustment 
with his neighbor on the other side under suggestion of a Gov- 
ernment surveyor. The plan proposed by this bill is a wise one, 
in my opinion. It is the only plan that I know of whereby a 
readjustment, an equitable readjustment, can be had without 
a long series of lawsuits. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. 
puted, proved unless disproved. 

Mr. MONDELL. I understand, but the question is simply 
this: Here is a condition under which these people for years 
have been trying to settle their differences and have been unable 
to do it, and for reasons that are well known to men who have 
lived under similar conditions elsewhere. Here is a proposi- 
tion of an equitable adjustment under Federal auspices that in 
all probability will settle all of these questions by agreement of 
the parties. It will cest Uncle Sam a few dollars, but the cost 
will be comparatively small. 

Mr. DRANE. It is by petition, too. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. The gentleman says this is 
to be an adjustment under Federal auspices of a matter with 
which the Government has nothing to do and concerning which 
the Government has no authority. All over the public-land 
States differences have arisen, doubts have arisen as to where 
the lines are, and in no case does the Government go in and try 
to settle differences, because they arise between private owners, 
nor should it do so. The Government having parted with its 
title has quit entirely its supervision of and control over and 
makes no attempt to control these lands; and now to authorize 
the Federal Government to go in and mix in-a private con- 
troversy I think is wrong in principle. It will invite such 
interference by the Federal Government in private quarrels 
all over this country. It seems to me to be wrong. The Gov- 
ernment has no interest in the matter; the Government has 
no authority over it. Its finding and recommendation can be 
accepted or set aside by either interested party and at any time. 
The dispute continues, and the parties to it find themselves at 
last in a State court, where they belong. Why the Government 
should be asked to have anything to do with it I can not see. 

Mr. MONDELL. Now, Mr. Speaker, what the gentleman 
from Michigan says would be of great foree if it accurately 
stated the facts. We are doing this very thing in every public- 
land State in the Union, and we have been doing it for years. 
Twenty per cent of all the money appropriated for public-land 
purposes can be used for this sort of retracement, but in this 
particular case it so happened that the original survey left 
some lands in hiatus between surveyed lines, and there is a 
situation that can not be met—— 

The SPEAKER, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MONDELL,. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
five minutes more, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wyoming asks unani- 
mous consent for five minutes more. Is there objection? | After 
a pause.| The Chair hears none. 

Mr. MONDELL. There is a situation that can not be met by 
the ordinary methods of retracement and resurvey that are 
being carried on every day in the year. In Nebraska township 
ufter township has been retraced practically as proposed here. 
In my State many townships have been retraced. In Colorado 
vast areas have been retraced. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. 
Suggestion? 

Mr. MONDELL. I will. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Congress made an appropriation 
of $50,000 to resurvey two entire townships in my State where 
there was not a soul left in them. Yet they were officially sur- 
veved, 

Mr. MONDELL. That sort of retracement and survey would 
apply in the ease of these Florida lands, except that a con- 
(ition rather unusual exists there, apparently, under which the 
old surveys did not seem to embrace all the area of water and 
land. And therefore legislation somewhat supplementing the 
legislation under which we make ordinary retracements and 
Surveys is necessary. But the principle involved, the policy 
Proposed, the work to be done, the ends sought, are what is 
being accomplished all over the Northwest every day of the 
year under retracement surveys. 

Mr. DRANE. Now, Mr. Speaker—— 

Mr. OSBORNE. Will the gentleman permit an inquiry? 

Mr. DRANE. I will. 

Mr. OSBORNE. Is it not a fact that the original fault in 
this matter is the fault-of the Government? 

Mr. DRANE. That is right. 
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Mr. OSBORNE. And that the people are thrown into this 
confusion by reason of the fault of the, Government employees, 
the surveyors, and is it not a fact that these mistakes do oceur, 
as the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Monprett] has said, in 
every public-land State? Is it not a fact that it results in blood 
shed and in all kinds of trouble, and that the cost to the Gov 
ernment in making these retracings is so insignificant in com 
parison with the good to be accomplished it is hardly 
while to be taken into aceount? 

Mr. DRANE. That is true, and here is something else that 
should not be lost sight of, and that is that all the people inter 
ested have petitioned the Land Department agreeing to abide by 
the decision of that department. The Land Department feels 
that it has not the authority under the law to adjust 
differences, though it is in sympathy with it. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DRANE. Certainly. 

Mr. SINNOTT. With reference to the interest of the Govern- 
ment, that is referred to in the first paragraph of the Secretary's 
letter on page 2. That was his opinion before the resurvey was 
made, the first preliminary resurvey; but in the third para 
graph from the bottom of the Secretary’s letter he states that a 
condition developed by the resurvey which showed that addi 
tional areas of unsurveyed public lands might be disclosed by the 
resurvey or the retracement referred to in this letter. 

Mr. DRANE. It is believed the Government will find land 
that it did not know it owned. 

Mr. SINNOTT. As to retracement, the Government does con- 
cern itself with land after it has parted title with it at the 
present time, but not after the first grantee from the Governmen 
has sold the land. Soif there are any transfers from the origi 
nal entrymen they would be shut out from the benefits of th 
retracement act referred to by the gentleman from Wyoming. 

Mr. DRANE. Mr. Speaker, the matter has been very thor- 
oughly covered by what these genilemen have said, and I am 
going to submit three amendments—— 

The SPEAKER. To this paragraph? 

Mr. DRANE. Yes, sir; to the first .and 
graphs. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. H: 
the right to consideration of the bill been given? 

The SPEAKER. It is being read for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. DrANeE: Page 1, line 7, 
in,” insert *“‘ township 29 south, range 28 east; 
Mr. DRANE. ‘That simply adds township 29 to it; and I 
will simply say before doing this that I submitted it to th 
Secretary of the Interior and asked him, in view of his having 
indorsed the original bill, if he objected to this amendmen 
and I have a letter from him in which he states: 

I am advised that lands in this township have recently been 
veyel, and that the same condition of affairs exists with respect 
lands there as regards those originally described in the bill 
the case, I have no objection to the amendment proposed by you, 
believe it might be advisable to include them in ths measure, 


Mr. WALSH. 

Mr. DRANE. Certainly. 

Mr. WALSH. Have the people residing in the township also 
joined in the petition? 

Mr. DRANE. I can not say as to that. I do not know. 

Mr. WALSH. You do not know whether they will 
abide by it or not? 

Mr. DRANE. As to township 29, I can not say. 

Mr. WALSH. Well, it seems to me that unless we are sur¢ 
of that— 

Mr. DRANE. 
the department. 
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I may say that this bill is not mandatory op 
It simply leaves it discretionary. 

Mr. CANNON, I want to ask the gentleman one question. 

Mr. DRANE. Certainly. 

Mr. CANNON. <A has an improvement here on an entr: 
that he claims to have made on lands that were surveyed, ane 
on which he has put $50,000 of improvement or $5,000 of in 
provement. To-day they are litigating about it. B says, ** No; 
you are on my land.” Now, the Government retraces, we will 
say. That does not amount to anything provided that in liti- 


gation this $50,000 of improvements that A is in possession of 


is claimed by B. And then, I think the report shows that ther 
is enough in that region or corner that has been established, 


where they could run from one township and range to another 


township and range and reestablish. Now, what would be th: 
equities between A and B? 

Mr. DRANE. You understand, sir, that that survey was made 
probably more than 50 years ago. 

Mr. CANNON, Yes. 
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Mr. DRANE. A few of the old settlers went in there and 
raised their families and developed orange groves there. Now, 

new generation has come on, and they are seeking to get in. 
They find another survey, and there is inexplicable confusion 
between Mr. A and Mr. B. There seems to be no other way 
in which to seitle it. They appeal to the constituted author- 
ities bere in Washington. The authorities say, “ We are will- 
ing * settle it, provided we have legislative authority.” There 
is nll there is in it. 

Mr. CANNON, Precisely. But all of us who have grown 
up on the border understand that corners disappear. I know 
some litigation that lasted for years, and was fairly expensive, 
in the State of Illinois and also in the State of Indiana, about 
corners and ranges, but finally it was fought out and the title 
Was settled. Would the Government be responsible if it makes 
this resurvey? 

Mr. DRANE. No, sir. The bill provides that no man shall 
eceive any more land than the Government originally intended 
to give him. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Florida 
has expired. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Speaker, in the Washington Post of 
vesterday reference was made to the election just held in the 
seventh Alabama district. ‘The article that I refer to states 
that the election is still in doubt, and that the normal Demo- 
cratic majority is about 4,000. Both of these statements are 
incorrect. 

Mr. Speaker, death is no respecter of persons. He knows no 
lifference between Democrats and Republicans, and whether 
hey be in the private walks of life or Members of this august 

nd honored body, sooner or later he visits them all. He in- 

vaded the ranks of our Alabama delegation a few weeks ago 
and took away an honored Member, Hon. John Lawson Bur- 
nett, one of the ablest and best Representatives that have 
sat in this hody since I have been a Member. [Applause.] 
On the 30th day of September the district he represented so 
faithfully and well for 20 years was called upon to elect his 
successor. ‘The Democrats in a primary nominated L. B. 
Rainey, an able and splendid young Democrat from Gadsden, 
the home city of Mr. Burnett. The Republicans nominated 
C. B. Kennamer. They did not do so, however, until two more 
prominent Republicans had been offered but declined the nomi- 
nation. One of them siated that he was in favor of the league 
of nations. Both of these Republicans knew that the district 
that had just elected Mr. Burnett to represent that district 
in the Sixty-sixth Congress would be sure to elect a Demo- 
erat to fill out his unexpired term. While the Democratic 
inajority in the district is not always as large as we would like 
or it to be, the district is safely Democratic, and can always 
be carried by a Democrat when we make a thorough canvass, 
as we did this time. Representative Burnett had been elected 
from that district by some rather small majorities. At one 
time his majority was 525 and at another time 133 and at one 
election his majority. in the district was only 15 votes. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 

Mr. HEFLIN. Yes. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. At the time his majority was small 
is it not a fact that there was a county in his district that was 
550 Republican, which was taken out after those elections? 

\ir. HEFLIN. I do not know what the Republican majority 
was In that county, but it was small 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Is it not a further fact that another 
county was added to the district which was normally 150 
Democratic? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I do not know the exact majority; about 
100, | should say. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Is it not a fact that Mr. Burnett's 
inajority at the last election was over 1,300? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Sometimes his majority was large and some- 
times it was small. ‘There are more Republicans in*that dis- 

trict than there are in any other district in the State, but there 
are not enough of them to carry the district. The district is 
safely Democratic. I made 21 speeches in the district in the 
campaign just closed, and I enlightened the Republicans as best 
I could all over the district. [Laughter and applause. ] 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. If the district was safely Democratic, 
why was it necessary for the gentleman to make 21 speeches? 
{Laughter.] 
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Mr. HEFLIN. In order to arouse the Democrats to the im- 
portance of voting the Democratic ticket—to get out the Demo- 
cratic vote. As I said at the outset, the Democratic majority 
is not very large in that district. The unrest produced by the 
World War and the misunderstanding of the league of nations 
produced by the speeches of Senator Loner, Senator Reep, and 
other Republicans [laughter], circulated over the district, con- 
fusing and misleading the people, had to be met, explained, 
and combated by us. Mr. Rainey, the Democratic nominee, 
declared for the league of nations and the Democratic adminis 
tration, while Mr. Kennamer, the Republican candidate, de- 
clared against the league of nations and the administration. 
The official count gives Mr. Rainey a clear majority of 406 votes. 
and this is a clear victory for the league of nations and the Demo- 
cratic administration. [Applause on the Democratic side. ] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has expired. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Speaker, I would like to have three 
minutes more. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani 
mous consent to proceed for three minutes more. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield 
again? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Just for a question. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I will ask if it is not a fact that the 
Democratic speakers, and also the Democratic press in that 
district, because of the fact that the sentiment was so largely 
against the league of nations, proclaimed throughout the dis 
trict that the league of nations was not an issue; that it mat- 
tered not who was elected, because the House had nothing to 
do with the question of determining the league of nations; and 
did net the gentieman himself say that in his speech at Center 
on Saturday before the election? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I did say that the House had no vote on the 
league of nations, and I also said that there was a good deal 
that the Representatives in the House would have to do if we 
kept our wholesome Democratic laws upon the statute books. 
[ Applause. } 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Did not the Gadsden papers, for 
several days immediately before the election, warn the people 
not to be fooled about the league of nations, and did they not 
say that the league of nations was not the issue at all? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Your candidate insisted that the league of 
nations was the issue, and that if he were elected it would go 
out to the world that the district was against it. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Please answer the question. 

Mr. HEFLIN. And Rainey, our candidate, said, “I am for 
the league of nations and for the Democratic administration,’ 
and he was elected by 406 majority. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Did not the Gadsden papers, as I 
have stated repeatedly, say that the league of nations was not 
the question, and that that was a false issue, and not to be 
fooled by it? 

Mr. H&FLIN. These papers stated, and correctly, that the 
Member elected would not have a vote on the ratification of the 
treaty. But the Republican candidate and his helpers all in- 
sisted that the league of nations was the issue. The gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Woop] was down there and contributed to 
our success, as did Mr. Fess, of Ohio. [Laughter and applause. | 
A speech made in this House by Mr. Fess April 24, 1916, helped 
us with all right-thinking people in the seventh district. [AD- 
plause on the Democratic side. ] 

I will print in the Recorp a telegram from Judge Herzberg, 
of Gadsden, giving the Democratic majority as disclosed by the 
official count of all the votes cast in the district: 

GADSDEN, ALA., October 3, 1919—¥4.54 p. m. 


lion. J. TuHos. Herrin, 
House of Representatives, Washingion, D. C.: 


Official count, entire district, gives Rainey, Democrat, 406 majority. 
L. L. HERZBERG. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, I rise in opposition to the pro forma 
amendment. 

Gentlemen of the House, the reference made by the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. Herrin] to the late Congressman Bur- 
nett is one that we all appreciate and indorse. {Applause.] I 
looked upon him as one of the bravest of our Members, one 
of the clearest in his views, and one of the most amiable Mem- 
bers that it has been my pleasure to know since I have been in 
Congress. 

Now, as to the election on the 30th. Prior to 1915 the seventh 
district of Alabama started on the extreme east of the State 
with Cherokee County, and ran across to the extreme west side 
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of the State, including Franklin County, with eight counties al- 
together. The elections were uncomfortably close, as the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. Herirn] has. just mentioned. In 
1915 the State was redistricted, and two counties, Franklin 
and Winston, strongly Republican, were lopped off, and the 
Democratic county of Blount was added .to it, and with these 
changes the normal majority of the Democrats was between 
3,000 and 3,600. 

When this vacancy occurred in the House there was some 
concern as to whether there was any chance of a high-grade, 
clear-cut, aggressive campaign on the part of the Repubticans. 
It was thought that there was some chance for breaking into 
the very heart of the solid Southland. I have reasons for be- 
lieving that that situation is present and has been for some 
time. If you could eliminate certain prejudices the South 
would not remain solidly Democratic. There is not an intelli- 
cent Member on either side of the aisle who will not admit 
that, privately at least, if not publicly. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Will the gentleman allow me an interrup- 


tion? 
Mr. FESS. I will. 
Mr. BANKHEAD. What character of prejudices does the 


gentlema 

Mr. FE 
tion. 

Mr, OLIVER. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. FESS. I will. 

Mr. OLIVER. Does the gentleman know that the candidate 
of the Republicans in that contest condemned the appoint- 
ment of negro lieutenants for negro troops by the President, 
and likewise condemned the appointment of a negro to act as 


n refer to? 
ISS. Prejudices that grow largely out of the race ques- 


special agent of the War Department in looking after the 
welfare of negro soldiers? 

Mr. FESS. I am not aware of that. I am aware, how- 
ever“ 


Mr. OLIVER. I will state that that is a fact. Is the gentle- 
man further aware, when he speaks of a high-grade cam- 
paign, that the Republican candidate was strong in his opposi- 
tion to tick eradication? 

Mr. FESS. Republicans are not 
issue of tick eradication. 

Mr. OLIVER. That was one of the issues made by the 
Republican candidate, and my understanding is that the gen- 
tleman who now has the floor wrote letters to the seventh 
Alabama district indorsing the policies that the Republican 
cindidate stood for. 

Mr. FESS. I will state to my friend from Alabama who has 
just interrupted me that the Republicans do not conduct cam- 
pauigns on the issue of tick eradication or any other issue that 
looks to the Federal Government to see how much money ean 
be taken out of the Treasury. That is a thing that we object 
to—your pork-barrel methods. [Applause.] 

In the second place, if our Democratic friends can take any 
encouragement from the result of this election, in which the 
official report says there is a majority of 406 for the Demo- 
cratie candidate in a district which was redistricted in order 
to make it safely and solidly Democratic with a normal 
aijority of from 3,000 to 3,600 cut down to 406, they are wel- 
cole to all the encouragement they ean get from that. [Ap- 
plause.} Let the Republicans, as well as the Democrats, note 
that five counties out of the seven were carried by the Repub- 
lican candidate, including the Democratic eounty added in 
1915, and but two counties out of the seven were carried by the 
Democratic candidate, and this upon an issue in which my 
haume was used, as the gentleman from Alabama, our genial 


running campaigns on the 


friend, Mr. Herrin, suggested, on a cheap basis of racial 
prejudice, If-¢that sort of thing can go, it is only a question 
of the Democratic constituency and not a matter of intelli- 


sence, Which has no permanent importance, and I will say to 
my Democratic friends, you may claim the Congressman, but 
We shall claim the victory; for if our Democratie friends in 
solidly Democratic communities can be made so impatient and 
uncertain that you have got to import the force of your com- 
inittee and your Congressman into the district to hold it in 
order to hold your own seats on your own ash heap, the victory 
is ours and not yours. [Applause.] It is only a suggestion of 
What our friends may look for in the very near future. 

Mr. HEFLIN. We will carry it by 2,000 majority next time. 

Mr. CARAWAY,. I ask unanimous consent to address the 
liouse for two minutes on this subject. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Towner). The gentleman 
from Arkansas asks unanimous consent to address the House 
for two minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. CARAWAY. TI am always amused when our friend from 
Ohio, Dr. Fess, talks polities. He said a minute ago that if 
they could eliminate certain conditions they could break th: 
solid South. I should like to tell him what those conditions are. 
Whenever they can banish intelligence down there, he may 
expect the solid South to go Republican. [Laughter.] 

But until that happens the doctor is going to have to content 
himself, as he said he would, by letting us have the offices and 
he claim the victory. [Laughter on the Democratic side. | 
There is not any more use, seriously speaking, of talking abou: 
the South going Republican than there is to talk about the 
Republican Party growing patriotic on the question of the 
league of nations—not a bit. [Laughter.] If the gentleman 
ean get any real consolation by claiming an empty victory, why. 
God bless his soul, he will be happy all his life. [Laughter on 
the Democratic side. ] 

The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. OLiver] suggests that the 
Republican candidate in Alabama ran on his opposition to tie! 
eradication, and the gentleman from Ohio says he wants it 
understood that the Republican Party is not a tick eradicator 
{Laughter.| Well, you know there is considerable resemblance 


between the Republican Party and a cow that has not been 
dipped. [Laughter.] And, I take it, the same thing is th 


matter with both of them, and until they get rid of the tick w 


may have the kind of politics that the gentleman from Ohi« 
says fills him with glory. [Laughter and applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from 


Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD] a few moments ago asked Dr. Frss 
in regard to the character of the prejudice resorted to in this 
special campaign in Alabama. I desire to give him an example. 
When I arrived at Brimingham on my way to the district I was 
handed a paper, the Birmingham Ledger, or Herald, announcing 
my coming and giving the places where I was to speak. Among 
other things it stated that I was a carpetbagger [laughter]; 
that I was afflicted with what was known as Wilsonphobia: 
that I had come down there to drop poison; that I was there 
for the purpose of deluding the people; that they would resen: 
any man from the North coming down there to tell them how tu 
vote. That was a sample of the prejudice to which they 
resorted. When I arrived at the place of my first speaking. 
Cullman, I was met by a committee. I did not know but that 
it was a committee to carry out the spirit of the article to whic! 
I have just referred, but they turned out to be friends. 

I was instructed as to the manner of procedure. I was in 
formed that the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Herrin] had 
spoken there the day before, and I was told something about his 
speech. It was suggested to me that there were three things 
that they would like to have me do: [irst, to give HEFLIN hell: 
-second, to give Wilson hell, and especially to give the league of 
nations hell. [Laughter.] I declined the first proposition. | 
informed the audience the next day that they did not appreciat 
the gentleman from Alabama; that it was a demonsiratio 
of the old adage that a prophet is not without honor save in hi- 
own country; that he was easily the biggest man in the Al: 
bama delegation, and you did not have to prove it, for he would 
admit it. [Laughter.] I also informed them that they dic 
not appreciate his influence; that the gentleman was desirous o1 
entering the war; that he was chating like a war horse to get 
into the fray, and would have gone if it had not been for the 
urgent request of the President of the United States to remai) 
here: that for him to go would deprive him, the President, of 
his mouthpiece in the House. [Laughter.] 

I informed them that he was appreciated fully, however, hy 


the President from the fact that when it came to selection of 


an Assistant Secretary of War during this trying period le 
went to Alabama to get him; that this Assistant Secretary 


eame from the district of Mr. Herrniy, and notwithstanding lx 
was black a coal he was nevertheless appointed Assistan 
Secretary of War. I told them that as another evidence of his 
influence that when the ship George Washington sailed 
to the other side they were looking for some one to represet 

that section, and the gentleman from Alabama was again called 
upon to name that representative. The man he selected was : 

black as the ace of spades; but this did not matter to this creat 
champion of the colored race. Therefore I declined to do what 
they wanted me to do in regard to the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. Herrin]. 


as 


Hcros 


That the league of natious was an issue down there ther 
can be no manner of doubt. Although the speakers and th 


press in every issue were disclaiming the fact that the leacu 
of nations was the issue, the Gadsden Democratic paper cule 
out every day and said it was a false issue and was done for 
the purpose of fooling the people; that no matter who wa 
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elected he would have no voice and nothing to say, and appeal- 
ing to the fact that the letter sent by Dr. Fess, chairman of the 
congressional committee, for the people down in that section 
to vote for Kenneman was based on the fact that Kenneman had 
promised to vote for certain issues inimical to the South. The 
main appeal made by the gentleman from Alabama was that in 
the event that the treaty was ratified cotton automatically 
would go to 60 cents a pound. [Laughter.] I told the people 
that I expected he knew what he was talking about, and by that 
same token the boll weevil would be exterminated. Also, the 
eattle tick about which the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
OLIVER] had spoken, was an issue down there, and I assured 
them upon the same authority the cattle tick would be eradi- 
cated immediately upon the adoption of the league of nations, 
cotton would go to 60 cents a pound, and the cattle tick would 
turn up its toes, the roup in the chickens would disappear, and 
wil other diseases of animals and men would be no more. 
[Laughter. } 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I stated that when Mr. Lopce started his 
fight on the league of nations cotton was 36 cents, and that at 
the time I was speaking it was 29 cents, and that if it was 
ratified it would go to 60. [Laughter.] 

Here is what I said about the gentleman coming down there: 
I said that Mr. Woop had made more bitter attacks on the 
South being in the saddle and attacking the President than any 
Republican I knew of, and that if Mr. Sanvers of Indiana or 
Mr. Purnett or Mr. Buianp should be sent down there they 
would not be open to that kind of an attack, but that the man 
they had sent was open to that kind of an attack, and that was 
why we were attacking the gentleman—on the question of the 
solid South and the South being in the saddle, and the gentle- 
man helped us very much. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Well, you ought to have given me a 
vote of thanks, and you did not do it anywhere. But, Mr. 
Speaker, in all seriousness, I wish to bear witness to the fact 
that in all my experience, in all the campaigns that I have 
ever had to do with, I never received at the hands of any people 
a warmer reception or more cordial welcome than I did from 
the Republicans in that community. I want to say as to the 
proposition, which comes in large measure from the other side, 
that the Republicans of the South are the scalawag Republi- 
cans, Republicans merely to get the plunder when we are in 
power, is a base slander, that it is not true in any sense of the 
word, and that the Republicans in the seventh district of Ala- 
bama are composed of the best citizens of Alabama, and if 
they have the courage to stand up and be knocked down year 
after year, as they have been doing, ever ready to fight for the 
principles of the Republican Party, gaining strength with each 
encounter, so that in this campaign it became necessary for the 
entire Alabama delegation, with one or two exceptions, to go 
to the rescue of one of their Democratic candidates, it augurs 
well, and demonstrates that there is still hope and that the 
light is breaking for a better day. [Applause.] 

Mr. DRANE. Mr. Speaker, I think all this shows that I am 
a very good-natured man. I now move the adoption of my 
amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Florida. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 2. That the said Secretary of the Interior be, and is hereby, 
authorized to cause to be made such surveys or resurveys in said town- 
ships as may in his judgment be necessary in order to carry out the 
provisions of this act. 

Mr. DRANE. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amendment, 
which I have sent to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 3, line 21, after the word “in,” insert “township 29 south, 
range 2S east, also in.” 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, I do not see the necessity for put- 
ting in “township 29” in section 2 when it has already been 
put in by the gentleman’s amendment in section 1. 

Mr. DRANE. It does not belong in section 2, I would state. 
It should be in section 38. 

Mr. GARD. The gentleman offered the amendment, in line 
21 of section 2 on page 8. Mr. Speaker, may we have the 
amendment again reported? 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the Clerk will again 
report the amendment of the gentleman from Florida. 

There was no objection, and the Clerk again reported Mr. 
Drane’s amendment. 


Mr. DRANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
withdraw that amendment for the purpose of offering a per- 
fecting amendment. 

The SPEAKER. We are in the House now, and the gentle- 
man has the right to withdraw it without unanimous consent. 

Mr. DRANE. Mr. Speaker, the Secretary in his letter suv- 
gested the striking out of section 3 of the bill, stating it is not 
necessary, and I now move that section 3 be stricken out. 

The SPEAKER. That can be done only after it has been 
read. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Scc. 3. That from an i is bi 
the lands in townships Ca. ST, and Be pg ee ae ea 
ae aa sha | a oa from all settlement and 
fore alluded to ehall have beem completed, °°“ UUstments Bereinbe- 

Mr. DRANE. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the section. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Florida moves to strike 
out the section. The question is on agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question now is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Dranr, a motion to reconsider the yote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

Mr. DRANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
title be amended to conform to the text of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the title will be amended 
to conform to the text of the bill. 

There was no objection. 

By unanimous consent, Mr. Drane was granted leave to ex- 
tend and revise his remarks in the Reconp. 


SCHOOL LANDS IN GOVERNMENT TOWN SITES ON RECLAMATION 
PROJECTS, 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (S. 794) granting lands for school purposes in Goy- 
ernment town sites on reclamation projects. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
would like the gentleman from New Mexico {[Mr. Hernanpez] 
to state how many different districts there are in which it is 
necessary that some such withdrawal as this should be made. 

Mr. HERNANDEZ. I do not know; there are several. There 
are 39 reclamation projects in which relief is sought by this bill. 

Mr. WALSH. We ought to know how many before we passed 
a general law just to cover a few districts, particularly when 
you are asking to pass it by unanimous consent. This report does 
not give very much information. 

Mr. HERNANDEZ. The Committee on the Public Lands 
makes but one amendment to the bill as it came from the Senate, 
on page 1, line 3, after the word “ be,” to insert the words “ and 
he is.” 

Mr. WALSH. Well, unless—— 

Mr. MONDELL. Whose bill is this? 

Mr. HERNANDEZ. This is Senator Smoor’s bill. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman from Massachusetts 
yield? 

Mr. WALSH. I will yield. 

Mr. MONDELL. I know of town sites on one reclamation 
project to which this legislation would apply, and while I have 
not had my attention called to the legislation I can readily un- 
derstand how important it is. I can not see any possible objec- 
tion to a general provision of this sort. There are not a great 
many Government-owned town sites on reclamation projects. 
There are a few, but on every one of them the question would 
necessarily arise as to the disposition of land for school pur- 
poses. 

Mr. WALSH. Does not the gentleman think there should be 
some limit to the amount of undisposed land that can be used 
for that purpose rather than leave it to the discretion of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior? 

Mr. MONDELL. I should imagine that it would be perfectly 
safe to leave the discretion with the Secretary and his officers 
for the reason that the gentleman knows that they are not going 
to be overliberal in a matter of this sort. It might be limited to 
a block to a schoo] district, and that would not be excessive in « 
town which was growing. I should say, however, that it is pretty 
difficult for the Congress to determine whether this should be a 
block or a quarter of a block. I can not imagine any condition 
under which the grant te a school district would be excessive, 
and I think the tendency would be to be conservative and pos- 
sibly not grant as much as ought to be granted, 
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Mr. WALSH. Well, does not the gentleman think that Con- 
‘ress would be warranted in placing a maximum? Now, if you 
do not, in some districts the Secretary in the exercise of his dis- 
eretion might convey 40 acres of property and in another district 

might be three, 

Mr. MONDELL. I imagine that the most that would be 
-yanted in any ease would be a block, or there might be a town 
site large enough to necessitate and warrant the passing of title 

two tracts in the tuwn site for school purposes, but that 
ertainly would be the maximum for anyone to suggest or pro- 
But what I fear is that if we fix a maximum it will be 
ither in the direction of a larger area than would ordinarily 
. granted than otherwise. I imagine there can be no objec- 
ion to a Maximum of not to exceed a block, say, for any one 
There might be a town site in which several school 
sites were desired. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. In many town sites on reclamation 
rrojeets, I wish to say to the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
the people are very poor, and it is very difficult for them to 
secure money enough to buy school sites. This legislation will 
ihe tendency to build up the community. The Govern- 
ment donates land which is unappropriated and not desired 
for building purposes. The fact that it is undisposed of would 
ndicate that nobody wants it, and it seems to me to be unfair 
o impose a tax upon those people, most of whom are poor, in 


ose, 


chool, 


wve 


these 
It is all for the general welfare. Everyone in the town 
s benefited and the Government is not assuming any burden or 
esponsibility. 

Mr. WALSH. Of course, that is a stock argument of these 
wople in these States, who are depending upon the Federal 
Creasury for everything they get. 


OSes 
} ° 


Mr. SMITH of Idaho. It does not cost the Government any- 
hing 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman from Massachusetts 
allow me? 

Mr. WALSH. I will. 

Mr. MONDELL. As a matter of faet, it is not a grant of 


something that belongs to the Government to some one who has 

» interest. Now, let us see what happens. If these lands in 
ie town site are sold they go to the eredit of the project. 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL. The people on the projects, all of them, get 
le benefit of the sums paid, whereas if they are granted to a 
chool district the people of the school district—that is, of the 
own and of the adjacent country—have the benefit. It is 
‘imply a question of whether the people of an entire project, 
which might be 50 miles long, secure the benefits of the selling 
price of a block of land or the people of the school district, that 
is somewhat a smaller area, have the benefit of the tract for 
‘ool purposes. 

Mr. WALSH. What are those people doing on those tracts 
or school facilities now? There are some of them who have 
hool facilities and school buildings? 

Mr. MONDELL. I think in some the school district 
is purchased land. I should not be surprised if they pur- 
used if at a rather nominal price. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I suggest to the gentleman 
rom Massachusetts that it ‘is sufficiently explicit when it says 

h lands as “are necessary for said district for school build- 

and grounds.” 


cusses 


Mr. WALSH. In the diseretion of the Secretary of the 
nterior, 
Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. “Provided, That if any land 


ouveyed cease entirely to be used for school purposes the 
ie thereto shall revert to and revest in the United States.” 
Mr. WALSH. But the Seeretary of the Interior never passes 
opinion upon it; it will be passed upon by some clerk down 
ere or somebody in the office down here. 
Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Suppose a canyon is to serve 
i playground adjacent to where the building is located—— 
Mr. WALSH. <A canyon? 


Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. A canyon. 
\Ir. WALSH. We have got bills here where we are asked to 
some land because they are afraid of falling into a canyon 
al. 
Mr. SUMMERS of Washington, The gentleman from Massa- 
isetts [Mr. WatsH], the State of culture, would not want to 
“eprive the children on one of these projects of a little bit of 


nd, which would amount to $5 er $10 or $15, possibly ? 

_ Mr. LONGWORTH. Can the gentleman from New Mexico 
ir. Hernanpez] tell me how many reclamation projects there 
re now in his State? 

Mr. HERNANDEZ. 


L There are 39: in the United States, 
Mr. LONGWORTH. 


How many in the gentleman’s State? 


new towns, and require them to buy land for school pur- | 


a 
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Mr. HERNANDEZ. 
Mr. LONGWORTH. 
them now? 
Mr. HERNANDEZ. 
Mr. LONGWORTH. 


In my State there are two. 

Is Government work being prosecuted on 
Yes, 

Is it continuously going on? 

Mr. HERNANDEZ. One of the projects—the Carlsbad proj- 
ect—is finished now. That is being operated to great advantage 
and is very successful. The Rio Grande project is still unfin- 
ished so far as the canals are concerned. 

Mr. WALSH. Would the gentleman from New Mexico have 
any objection to inserting in line 8, after the word “ lands,” the 
words “ not exceeding five acres in area” ? 

Mr. HERNANDEZ. I would accept that amendment. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. If the gentleman will permit, in 
these days the tendeney in the country is to make larger and 
more commodious grounds for school children to play in. Five 
acres is not large enough to play baseball on. 

Mr. WALSH. If the gentleman will come to Massachusetts 
we will show him where they are teaching people to play base- 
ball, and who will become famous in the game, upon sand lots 
of less than 1 acre in area. 

Mr. TAYLOR Colorado. 
valuable. 

Mr. WALSH. 
the player. 

Mr. HICKS. Do I understand from the gentleman from 
Colorado |Mr. Tayior] that you can not play a ball game on a 
dS-acre lot? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. 
throw over that. 

Mr. HICKS. You must have big ball players out in Colorado. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Well, the schools have to have 
accommodations, and they need buildings and outbuildings. 

Mr. HICKS. These ball players that the gentleman refers to 
must be members of the Rocky Mountain League? 

Mr. WALSH. Does the gentleman from Colorado in all seri- 
ousness believe it would be necessary in any of these reclama- 
tion projects to utilize more than 5 acres for school purposes? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Why, yes; and I will tell you why. 
Very often they have the children plan little gardens, and that is 
a part of the curriculum of the school. They ought to have them, 
and ought to be encouraged to have them. 


of Of course, your land is very 


The more valuable the land, the more valuable 


That is not big enough. They can 


Mr. WALSH. That is something that has not been offered 
here. I think I shall object to the consideration of this bill. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from 


Massachusetts object? 

Mr. WALSH. I withdraw it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is, Is there obje 
tion to the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object 

Mr. MONDELL. With the understanding that the commitie: 
accepts the amendment limiting the area to 5 acres. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there or is there noi 
tion to the consideration of the bill? 


ob je 


Mr. MONDELL. It is proper for the House to undersisani 
what the attitude of the committee is in the matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. The bill is on the Union Cal- 
endar. 

Mr. HERNANDEZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill be considered in the House as in the Committee of 
the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New Mex- 
ico asks unanimous consent that the bill be considered in the 


House as in the Committee of the Whole. 
{After a pause.}] The Chair hears none. 
the bill. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Is there objection? 
The Clerk will report 


Be it cnacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be heré nu 
thorized, upon application by the proper officers of a school district 
located wholly or in part within the boundaries of a project of the 
United States Reclamation Service, to issue patent conveying to such 
district such unappropriated undisposed of lands within any Govern 
ment reclamation town site situated within such schoo! district as, in 
the opinion of the Secretary of the Interior, are necessary for use by 
said district for sebool buildings and grounds: Prorided, That tf iny 
land so conveyed cease entirely to be used for school purpose itle 
thereto shall revert to and revest in the United States. 

Also the following committee amendment was read: 

Page 1, line 3, after the word “ be,” insert the words “ and he 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the com- 


mittee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I move to amend, on line 8, after 
the word “lands,” by inserting the words “not exceeding 5 
acres in area.” 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Massachu- 
setts offers sn amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. WALSH: Page 1, line 8, after the word * lands,” 
insert the words “ not exceeding 5 acres in area.”’ 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, I think I shall support the amend- 
ment, but I want to say a word in reference to the tendency of 
enlarging the space about school buildings. It used to be that 
about all there was to a school was the building, with a small 
inclosed space that was regarded a necessity for a playground, 
but within the last 10 years there has been a very pronounced 
change of sentiment, to the effect that all that there is in school 
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work is not confined within a building, that much of it is outside | 


of the building, and especially is that true since the drift has 
been toward vocational education. There has been a move- 
ment to increase the agricultural possibilities of scientific meth- 
ods, and to-day in Ohio, as well as in most other States of the 
Union, there has been a very pronounced tendency to make 
agriculture a part of the educational work of the schools, and 
while land in this particular part of the country is not limited, 
sind while there would be a tendency to not limit it in the bill, 
[ shall vote to limit it to 5 acres. But I wanted to take the 
time to say that the larger land area is preferred to the smaller, 
ius used to be the rule. I think the whole country realizes that 
intensive agriculture, as started through the school gardens, is 
one of the most pronounced advancements in education in the 
last decade, 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. I yield to my friend. 

Mr. WALSH. Of course, this tendency to increase the area 
for play and agricultural pursuits is followed and can be seen 
in even crowded cities. 

Mr. FESS, Very distinctively so. It has gotten to be so 
to-day that to leave a vacant lot in a city uncultivated is looked 
ipon not only as a lack of interest but actual waste in making 
the most out of the educational facilities that go with the educa- 
ional system. I know that in the cities, as much so as in the 
ountry, the school gardens requiring an enlarged space for 
school grounds have come to be distinctive demands. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I rise in opposition 

the amendment. I want to supplement what the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Fess] has said. I think possibly I am re- 
sponsible for enlarging this acreage for school purposes. As I 
ecall it. at first only 1 acre was provided for for schoolhouse 


und grounds. I wanted it increased to 10 acres. We are build- 
ing for the future and this bill applies to all the Government 


reclamation projects. 

[do feel that we ought to encourage them and provide for large 

hool sites. That land is now vacant and barren land, compara- 
tively worthless, and we want to encourage the children to do 
cardening and field cropping, to carry on practical plant industry, 
and give them room to make it a practical subject of study ; and 
it seems to me if they had 10 acres for every one of these coun- 
try schools it would be splendidly well applied. I regret to see 
gentlemen suggest cutting it down. I feel that that really is 

great mistake. If the gentleman will stop to think of the 
itilization Which can be made of that extra land he will feel that 
le is really doing an injustice to the youth and welfare of all 
those communities in asking to limit it to just enough for a 
schoolhouse and the immediate necessary surroundings. Give 
the children enough ground for a playground and cropping 
grounds and gardens and a baseball field besides. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The gentleman from Washing- 
toh moves to strike out the last word. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I want also to 
call attention to what the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess] and 
the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. Tayror] have said, and to 
emphasize that same thing. The tendency at this time is de- 
cidedivy in favor of obtaining land to be used for agricultural 
and demonstrational purposes in connection with schools, and 
this is especially important on irrigation projects. There are 
many people who move from localities that know nothing of 
irrigation, where the children know nothing of irrigation, 
und know nothing of intensive cultivation and development 
of the land, and it is the belief of the county agricultural agents 
and county superintendents in the irrigation States that there 
will be no better opportunity offered in those communities 
for teaching children the things they have to learn in order to 
bring about the highest development of these lands. When you 
have children in school they are assembled in mass, so that it 
should be left discretionary, and if it should seem advisable in 
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any case to have a few more than 5 acres of land in order to 
teach this very thing that must be taught in order to bring the 
best development to that tract, it seems to me it would be highly 
advisable. I really believe it ought to be left discretionary, not 
as a matter of land granting for any community, but to brine 
the highest development to that community. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. Would not the gentleman admit that it would be 
good policy, however, to limit the amount rather than to leaye 
it unlimited? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. It is left optional with the 
Secretary. 

Mr. FESS. Iam rather of opinion that it is an unwise policy 
to proceed without any limitation at all. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I know that often we have 
to acquire as much as 5 or 10 acres. How do we know whether 
it should be 5 or 6 or 8 acres, or, in this particular instance, 8? 

Mr, TAYLOR of Colorado. Years from now, when they want 
an additional playground, they will have to pay an enormous 
price for it, whereas the land now is not worth 15 cents. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. It is for the upbuilding of 
the farming community that I plead. 

Mr. FESS. If the tendency is to run toward agriculturs!} 
development, I should not object to the enlargement. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. It most certainly is in thai 
direction. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I can not see any reason for an) 
opposition on the part of any of these gentlemen to this measure. 
and particularly from both of these gentlemen who are members 
of the Committee on the Public Lands. This land is now undis- 
posed of. Why is it undisposed of? Is it because it lacks 
value? And if it lacks value, how is it possible to establish a 
school there and cultivate valuable gardens upon it? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. The chances are that the school- 
house will be one of the very first buildings erected in a town 
site. When there are buildings constructed there and water 
is put on those projects that will be found useful. 

Mr. WALSH. The danger of this bill is to pass it without 
any limit and to permit the Secretary of the Interior or some of 
his subordinates, upon representation made, to grant away 15 or 
20 acres for school purposes on the pretext that the children 
are coming in there, and that they are going to get water on it, 
and they are going to have valuable school gardens. Well, the 
children out there will not make any more effort to cultivate 
valuable school gardens than they do in the States where the 
citizens from taxation raise money and buy land and _ build 
schoolhouses and do not have the opportunity to have the Fed- 
eral Government turn over tracts, and it seems to me, Mr. 
Speaker, that Congress ought to put a limit in all this legislation, 
as it has heretofore put a limit in other directions. The plea is 
that you should not limit the children. You would think that they 
were going to put up five or six story school buildings and have 
thousands of children upon these recliumation projects. The fact 
is, you will have very few of them. 

Mr. BROOKS of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. BROOKS of Illinois. Does not the gentleman know that 
in the West, as far east as Illinois, the children have to go 5 
or 6 or 8 miles to school? 

Mr. WALSH. Oh, you do not have to go as far West as that 
to find such a condition. In New England, too, the children 
sometimes have to go as far as 10 or 12 miles. 

Mr. BROOKS of Illinois. Or, I should say, sometimes children 
have to go 15 miles. 

Mr. WALSH. Well, say they go 15 miles. 

Mr. BROOKS of Illinois. There should be farms for horses 
and gardens, so that the children can be taught agriculture. 
There is need for more than 5 or 6 acres where the land is cheap. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. It is not as a school garden, 
as such, to which I refer, but as an agricultural training station 
for the children who will go out here for miles and miles around, 
who have not had training for this sort of cultivation. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield 
to me? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I should like to add, as to the concern 
expressed by some gentlemen of the enormous prices to be 
paid in the future for these lands in case 5 acres is not enous), 
that it is not-very tenable, because I have been hearing lately 
from gentlemen interested to the effect that unless we appre: 
priate now $50,000,000 immediately for reclamation, none of 
these reclaimed lands will be worth anything. There is now 
pending before the Committee on Ways and Means a bill to 
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draw from the Treasury and transfer to the reclamation fund 
350,000,000, on the ground that;-as things are going now, none 
of these projects can be completed otherwise. 

Mr. WALSH. I will direet the attention of the gentleman 
from Ohio to the fact that this land is for schoo! buildings and 
-rounds. Now, that does not mean for prairie gardens, to grow 
vyheat and other enormous crops. It means for school grounds, 
the same as in any city. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. But the gentleman from Colorado [{Mr. 
Tayror}| said that this land was worth now only 15 cents, and 
that if we provided a limit of 5 acres, enormous sums would be 

quired to buy the land in the near future. 


Ur. EVANS of Nevada. Will the gentleman yield? 
\ir. WALSH. Yes. 
Mr. EVANS of Nevada. The figures regarding values are 


tovether speculative. It seems a wise provision to limit the 
umber of acres. I think the limit of 5 acres is a little small, 
it nevertheless the gentleman from New Mexico [Mr. Her- 
<bEzZ| is not objecting to it. It is always wise to make such 
nrovision, of course, 


Mr. WALSH. I am very glad to hear the gentleman’s views 
on that point. 
the SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the amend- 


ent of the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WaAtsH]. 
\ir. TAYLOR of Colorado. Why not make it 6 acres? 


round, 
\ir. WALSH. 
by striking out “5” and raising the limit to “6.” 
SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
the gentleman from Massachusetts? 
was no objection. 
rhe SPEAKER pro tempore. 


he 
Li 
ot 
There 


The Clerk will report the modi 
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That 
make a rectangle, and 5 acres will make an irregular piece | 


I ask unanimous consent to modify my amend- | 


fhe Clerk read as follows: 
Strike out the word “five” in the amendment and insert lieu | 
the word “ six.” 


ie SPEAKER pro tempore. 
t offered by the gentleman from Massachusetts, as modified. 
rhe amendment was agreed to. 

| hill was ordered to a third reading, 
the third time and passed. 

motion of Mr. HERNANDEZ, a motion to reconsider the 
hich the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


and was accordingly 


Vote 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


message from the Senate, by Mr. Crockett, one of its clerks, 


|} have no scenery well adapted to park purposes. 
The question is on the amend- | 


inced that the Senate had further insisted upon its amend- | 


s to the bill 
to vide further for the national security and defense by en- 
iging the production, conserving the supply, and controlling 
istribution of food products and fuel,” approved Angust 10, 


(H. R. 8624) to amend an act entitled “An. act | 


17, disagreed to by the House of Representatives, had agreed | 


of the two Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. Gronna, 
Norris, and Mr. Smiru of Georgia as the conferees on the 


the Senate. 


ZION NATIONAL PARK, UTAH, 


next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent was 
ll (S. 425) to establish the Zion National Park, in the State 
il. 

Clerk read the title of the bill. 
SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
usideration of the bill? 

WALSH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, will 
itleman from Utah [Mr. Mays] state the necessary annual 
diture for the maintenance of this park? 

MAYS. I think this park will probably require about the 
xpenditure as the Rocky Mountain National Park to start 
Which was $10,000 per year. 

WALSH. Will the expense increase the same as that of 
cky Mountain National Park? 

MAYS. It probably will increase as the park is more gen- 
used. Sixty thousand people visited the Yellowstone last 
Of course, that park now costs a great deal. 
Mr. WALSH. Will it require any extensive expenditures for 

Within the reservation? 


. M MAYS. ‘The Government has already built the road 
through the main canyon. 
Mr. WALSH. And the State has built some roads up to it? 
Mr. MAYS. Yes, 


Mr. WALSH. Will it require any additional outlay in order 
to Inake it accessible to tourists? 


iurther conference asked by the House on the disagreeing | 


objection to the pres- | 
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Mr. MAYS. It is now accessible to tourists, and is being so 
used ; but, of course, as the area visited is extended there may 
have to be some new roads. 

Mr. WALSH. How far is this from the railroad? 

Mr. MAYS. I think about 60 miles, is it not? 

Mr. WELLING. About 60 miles from the present 
Lund on the Salt Lake route. 

Mr. WALSH. I have no further questions. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
this is public land, is it? 

Mr. MAYS. All except 
ownership. 

Mr. BLANTON. How much public land is there in 
in addition to the SO acres? 

Mr. MAYS. Seventy-six thousand acres. 

Mr. BLANTON. How much of that is land that is adapted ¢ 
cultivation? 

Mr. MAYS. [ should Say none of it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Is it adapted to any purpose ot 
value other than park purposes? 

Mr. MAYS. It 

Mr. BLANTON. 

Mr. MAYS. That 

Mr. BLANTON 
tional public park? 

Mr. MAYS. There is a demand for it. 

Mr. BLANTON. I mean outside of the 
Utah? 

Mr, MAYS. Utah has no national park. There 
established in most of the other States of the West. 

Mr. BLANTON. Most of the States have no national parks 

Mr. MAYS. The Western States have. If the gentleman de- 
sires it, I will read the list of national parks in the West. 

Mr. BLANTON. What I mean is that the majority of 
our States have no national parks, 

Mr. MAYS. Probably that is true. A 


right to objeet, 


about SO acres, which are 


in private 


comnicrs 


is not. 
It is fit for nothing but park purposes? 
is all. 

Is there any great for 


necessity 


this ale 


immediate locali 


are pari 


I 


creat 


them 


thes 


great many of 
Of course, 
great natural curiosities exist mostly in the West. 

Mr. BLANTON. At this particular time, when every legis 
lator realizes the urgent necessity for retrenchment in public 
expenditures, does not the gentleman believe we could hold this 
matter in abeyance for a few years until we recuperate a bit? 

Mr. MAYS. There is no demand for immediate expenditure 
of money on this park. The Secretary of the Interior recon 


mends that it be set aside as a national park. It was estat 
lished as a national monument 12 or 14 years ago. 
Mr. BLANTON. I understood the gentleman to say that 


the legislation carried with it an initial appropriation of $10,000 
Mr. MAYS. No; it does not carry a cent. 
Mr. BLANTON. But it will require about that 
Mr. MAYS. Well, I assume so. 
Mr. BLANTON. For the first year? 
Mr. MAYS, I assume that ultimately, as the park 


l amount * 


aevelo} 


would require probably about the,same amount as the Roe! 
Mountain National Park. 
Mr. WELLING. If my colleague will yield for a suggesti 


I will state to the gentleman from Texas that the area 
in this national park withdrawn as a national 
monument already—every acre of it. Please let vf 
this proposed national park is located in southwestern Utah 
in Washington County. The State has constructed at 
pense an automobile highway from Salt Lake City to the gate- 
way of the park. The Salt Lake route, connecting Lake 
with Los Angeles, passes within 50 miles of the park opening, 
and visitors leaving the railroad at Lund can reach the par! 
through regular stages from that point over a perfect State road 

The original act authorizing the withdrawal of this land as a 


proposed is 





nie 


great eX- 


Salt 


national monument was passed by the Congress on June 8, 1906, 
Under authority of this act the first withdrawal of land as 
made by the proclamation of President Taft July 31, 1909. I 


this withdrawal there were 15,840 acres. At this time the monu 
ment was known the Mukuntuweap National Monumen 
Mukuntuweap is an Indian name of doubtful origin and was 
never adopted by the white settlers who had grown to love the 
majestic beauties which nature had so lavishly revealed at this 
place. Later on, in March, 1918, the monument was enlarged by 
proclamation of President Wilson to the extent of 76,800 acres ; 
and responding to the well-known wish of the people living ad- 
jacent to the park, the President designated it as Zion National 
Monument. It is now proposed in the measure which [ have 
introduced to make of this national monument a national p 
The reasons for this change are perfectly obvious. The na- 
tional parks of the West are becoming the familiar playgrounds 
of the American people, and rightly so. This year, long before 


as 


rk. 
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the close of the tourist season, 60,000 people had visited the 
Yellowstone National Park through the Salt Lake gateway. The 
Zion National Park will in every way be worthy of similar 
approval and patronage by people who love nature in her sub- 
limest moods. 

This region obtained its name, Zion Canyon, because of the 
devout reverence of the Mormon pioneers who settled upon the 
Virgin River more than 60 years ago. Its perpendicular walls 
presented an impassable barrier to hostile tribes of Indians, who 
infested these regions, and these people looked upon Zion Canyon 
as a convenient and hospitable refuge when threatened by attack 
from these troublesome Indian tribes. 

An enthusiastic admirer of this region once said: “ Zion 
Canyon is an extraordinary gorge cut from brilliantly colored 
sedimentary rocks by the North Fork of the Virgin River. Its 
proportions are about equal to those of Yosemite Valley, in Yo- 
semite National Park; the walls are several hundred feet lower 
and the canyon is considerably narrower. In the cutting of the 
gorge, however, the torrential stream and wind and rain have 
carved domes, spires, towers, and other curious forms that strik- 
ingly resemble many of the features of Yosemite Valley. More 
interesting than the carving of Zion’s cliffs is their exquisite 
coloring. Red predominates, as it does in the Grand Canyon in 
Arizona, but there are amazing combinations of brown, black, 
and white colors with the red and with each other. White sand- 
stone is superimposed on the red strata, and other layers of the 
red rock lie in turn upon the white. The action of water upon 
the exposed surfaces of these rocks has produced a symphony of 
color that gives the canyon its greatest charm. The finishing 
touches are given by the forests of the valley floor and the trees 
on the rim and in the niches of the nearly perpendicular canyon 
walls. Early scientific explorers of the Southwest, including Maj. 
J. W. Powell, who made the first trip through the Grand Canyon 
of the Colorado River, visited Zion Canyon and wrote of the great 
beauty of the gorge and the brilliance of its coloring, and several 
artists, including Thomas Moran, have conveyed the wonders of 
the region to the world by paintings of distinction.” 

I call particular attention to the fact that the bill does not 
necessarily involve the expenditure of a dollar of additional 
money. If the National Park Service, under the direction of the 
Secretary of the Interior, feels that work should not be begun 
on the park at this time, no money at all need be expended. It 
is thought, however, that this great park should be preserved in 
its primitive grandeur for the benefit of posterity. Along the 
perpendicular walls of Zion Canyon are the prehistoric homes 
of the cliff dwellers of ancient America. It is a favorite field of 
research for the archaeologist and the scientists who are inter- 
ested in unfolding the history of this ancient people. On its 
granite walls are carved the symbols and characters which con- 
tain the imperishable record of the life history of these ancient 
races. I appeal to the House to take such action to-day as is 
necessary to preserve these records before the despoiling hand 
of man has forever effaced them. 

The people of Utah are naturally intensely interested in this 
region. Historically it is a sacred spot to them as a refuge from 
hostile Indian tribes. Scientifically, it contains the record of one 
of the great unread volumes of past generations. Its scenic beau- 
ties can not be surpassed in any region of America to-day, and 
I trust the time is not far distant when hundreds of thousands 
of men will find its semitropical climate an inviting field for 
tourist travel in the winter months. 

I may say already an enterprising national-park enthusiast 
and frontiersman, Mr. W. W. Wylie, has, under the direction 
of the Secretary of the Interior, established camps and regular 
stage traflic through the proposed park and many thousands 
have already enjoyed a visit to this wonderland of nature. I 


ask the House to permit its present consideration by unani- 
mous consent 

Mr. BLANTON. T will state to my colleague that I am 
heartily in favor of establishing as many parks over the 
country as we can and just as fast as we can do so. The 


suggestion I was making was not in opposition to the general 
purpose of the measure, but to call attention to the fact that 
probably within the next few years most of the citizens of the 
United States will be occupied in trying to help the Government 
to raise interest to pay on its indebtedness and trying to meet 
that indebtedness as it matures. It is going to require a lot of 
effort in that direction. I think we ought to hesitate a little 
before w2 go into new ventures. 

Mr. MAYS. The gentleman from Texas will realize that for 
the following year there will be many millions spent on the 
other side of the seas by American tourists. 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; and they could find much finer scenery 
in this country. 
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Mr. MAYS. That was what I was about to say. The parks, 
such as the Yellowstone Park, are of great benefit to the 
country. I have lately seen the record that 60,000 visitors, a 
greatly increased number, were through the Yellowstone Parix 
this year, a great increase as compared with other years. It 
should be the policy of our Government to keep the tourists in 
this country till they see America first. 

Mr. HICKS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAYS. Yes. 

Mr. HICKS. I think the question of the betterment of na- 
tional parks is something that every citizen is deeply inter- 
ested in. I would like to ask the gentleman if this proposed 
park is contiguous to the Grand Canyon of the Colorado. 
not, from the report, determine it. 

Mr. MAYS. It is not in the vicinity, but some distance north. 

Mr. HICKS. How far from the rim of the Grand Canyon? 

Mr. MAYS. I can not tell the gentleman exactly. 

Mr. WELLING. It is 90 miles northwest of 
Point on the Grand Canyon. 

Mr. MAYS. I might say to the gentleman that the Secretary 
of the Interior is greatly interested in the preservation of this 
park, particularily because it affords the most interesting illus- 
tration of American antiquities. The cliff dwellers had their 
homes in the sides of these perpendicular walls. These dwell! 
ings of prehistoric man are to be preserved. Evidences of 4 
high degree of civilization are found in these villages. The 
curator of the National Museum has lately returned from an 
examination of these antiquities and tells me he intends to re 
turn soon. 

Mr. HICKS. Does the gentleman know how these compare 
with the Mesa Verde National Park, in southwest Colorado? 

Mr. MAYS. They are very similar. I would not want to 
say better, for I would not seek any issue with the gentleman 
from Colorado on that point. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman says that this carries no ap- 
propriation whatever and will require none for the next fiscal 
year. 

Mr. MAYS. Not 
tional monument, 

Mr. BLANTON. It 
park? 

Mr. MAYS. That is all. 

Mr. BLANTON. May I ask the gentleman whetker he or 
anyone is going to urge, in the case of the passage of this meas 
ure, an appropriation in the immediate future? 

Mr. MAYS. I have not any such thought in mind at all. 

Mr. BLANTON. Iam not going to object to a measure which 
merely sets aside this land as a park. I would object to it if it 
earried an appropriation. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. May I make the suggestion that 
at the present time as a monument there is a small amount of 
money expended upon it. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of the 
bill? 

Mr. GARD. Further reserving the right to object for a mo 
ment, I notice in the last paragraph of the letter the Secretary 
says: 


I can 


sright Angel 


at all, except as already required as a na- 


is simply to be set apart as a national 


all of the land affected by the pending legislation is un 
The alienated lands within the boundaries 
properly classified in the lists attached hereto. 


Practically 
appropriated public land. 
of the proposed park are 

How much land is there outside of the public land? 

Mr. MAYS. My colleague has the list in detail. 

Mr. Speaker, we have established 16 national parks, as fol- 
lows: 

Yosemite National Park, Calif. 

Sequoia National Park, Calif. 

General Grant National Park, Calif. 

Mount Rainier National Park, Wash. 

Crater Lake National Park, Oreg. 

Rocky Mountain National Park, Colo, 

Glacier National Park, Mont. 

Mesa Verde National Park, Colo. 

Hawali National Park, Hawaii. 

Voleanic National Park, Calif. 

Hot Springs Reservation, Ark, 

Platte National Park, Okla. 

Wind Cave National Park, 8S. Dak. 

Sullvs Hill National Park, N. Dak. 

Lafayette National Park, Me. 

Mount McKinley National Park, Alaska. 

Grand Canyon National Park, Ariz. 

Yellowstone National Park, Wyo. 

It will be observed that the Congress has reached out to 
far-away Hawaii and Alaska, establishing national parks in 
those places. It is well to do so. Our magnificent resources 


Lassen 
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in sconery Should be preserved and made available to the people, 
thus diverting hundreds of millions of dollars from the eager 
clutches of the Old World and impressing our people with the 
unparalleled grandeur of their own country. 

Of all the 16 national parks and 23 monuments established, 
the Zion National Park will be the most remarkable in many par- 
Travelers tell us that these wonderful canyons are 
as imposing as the walls and depths of the Grand Canyon itself, 
and afford a much more varied example of remarkable colorings. 


in) SCE 


anln re 
TICULLTS. 


{ will insert a statement from the well-known author and 
traveler “ Jack Lait”: 
AN APPRECIATION OF ZION NATIONAL MONUMENT. 
‘By Jack Lait. Written especially for the United States Railroad | 
Administration. ] 
Zion Canyon is an epic, written by mother nature in her most 
ecstatic humor, illustrated by creation in its most majestic manifesta- 


tions, published by God Almighty as an inspiration to all mankind. 

Far from the foot-worn ways of conventional journeying, its remote 
and intimate preserves unfold to the traveler whose eye seeks the ex- 
traordinary a masterpiece in magnitude, incredible colorings, vast- 
of those mystic influences which mark the earth’s contour, and 
haven of distant peace beyond the understanding of him who has 
entered the mouth of Zion Canyon, where the hubbub of the 
of men has not yet penetrated, where nature is so big that one 
may think small thoughts, where one is embraced in the spirits 
of mystery and history and those fascinating elements untouched 

the rude fingers of destroying humans. 

{ spent 10 delicious days and nights between the unscaled walls of 
Zion: | explored it over fords and fallen giant trees down to where, 
great, sheer altitudes of rock, no man has ever gone farther— 
im becomes too deep to wade, too rocky to canoe, too narrow 

On every side was crude but marvelous nature in 
and foliage and fish and rock and running water. I stood there and 
I exsped, though I had become almost familiar with the miracles of 

i { gasped: I gasped a prayer, for one may not behold what one 
is there without knowing that there is a God; that His ways 

xplicable to man and to be taken in faith alone. 

Canyon is the most beautiful spot on this continent. 

een all the famed show places that the evolutions of the earth’s 
ion has made. And of them all Zion to me stands first, stands 

In this opinion I may stand alone. But I saw Zion at its 
| it captured me. Rich with a phase of American history 
seldom touched upon in popular literature, pregnant like the page of 
knowledge with the spoils of time, it gives to one who stands within 
ificent dimensions a sounder affection and admiration for the 
of men and a more profound impression of the wonder-works 


ness 
n 


neve 
ffair 


I have 


its 1 


paragraph from the letter of the Secretary of the In- 


I | dwelt particularly upon Zion Canyon because it is now so 
( cessible and because it is actually being used as a tourist 
t there are other canyons in the reservation that are bigger 
nd more beautifully colored. Still more remain to be entered 
nd explored. In time they will all be open to the public. Further- 
here are in the reservation mountains, waterfalls, natural 
lges, ancient cliff dwellings, and numerous other features interesting 
tourist and exceedingly valuable to the scientist and student. 
entire area should be protected for all time as a national park, 
| recommend that the bill under consideration receive the approval 
committee and of Congress. I have no criticism to make of 
1 and substance of this Dill. 
WELLING. There are 80 acres of land in private owner- 
ip in the entire 76,000 acres. 
Mr. GARD. How is that to be acquired? 

Mr. WELLING. It unquestionably would be turned over to 
the park service at a merely nominal sum. It is not worth 
wnything as agricultural land. 

Mr. BLANTON. May I ask the gentleman if it would not be a 

Wise policy to make some provision now for such acquirement, 
because gentlemen know that if we surround that private land 
With « publie park the price of that land will go up to an im- 
lense umount of money. 
Mr. WELLING, There has never been a public park estab- 
lished with so little privately owned land as this, and I assure 
the gentleman there will be no trouble about this private 
prop rey. 


Mi 


Mr. DOWELE. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order. 

M1 BLANTON, It would be an easy matter to make pro- 
Vision to aequire the land. 

Mr. GARD. I regret that the gentleman from Iowa is de- 


handing the regular order when we are simply making inquiries 
lor information 


Mr. MAYS. There is no disposition to withhold any infor- 
mation My colleague has a description of the land in private 
oOWnership., 

Mr. DOWELL. I demand the regular order. 

Mr. BLANTON, Then, for the present, Mr. Speaker, until 
We un go into the matter further, I must object. 

‘ir. WELLING. Mr. Speaker, I hope that the gentleman will 


hot object. This matter is perfectly simple and there ought 
tO be no objection to it. 
_Mr. BLANTON, The gentleman ought not to rush us, be- 
cause we are trying to find out something about it, and now 
is the time to find it out. 


LVIII—-——408 
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Mr. GARD. If the gentleman will withdraw his request for 
the regular order and let us understand it, I think we will 
get along. 

Mr. BLANTON. If the gentleman from Iowa will withdraw 
his demand for the regular order, I shall withdraw my objec- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objection is heard. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will withdraw 
his request for the regular order and give us a few minutes in 
which to look into the matter, probably there wil! be no objection. 

Mr. DOWELL. jut the proper way to get information is 
when the bill comes before the House. I have no objection to 
taking a few minutes now, but I shall insist en the regular order 
if it takes very long. For the present I withdraw the demand. 
Mr. BLANTON, And I withdraw my objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
ARD] reserves the right to object. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, what I desire to call attention to is 
that I think we should place some safeguard in the matter re- 
quiring this alienated property to be purchased at a certain 
amount, because I believe, as the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
BLANTON] has said, that sometimes when the United States steps 
in and establishes a park, land hitherto thought of little value 
becomes of immense value, and the Government is called upon to 
spend a lot of money for a small acreage of land. I think we 
ought to be protected in this circumstance. 

Mr. WELLING. I am so certain of the fact that these S80 
acres can be returned to the Government at a merely nominal 


| figure that I am willing to accept any amendment that the gentle- 





man desires to present in respect to it. 

Mr. GARD. What does the gentleman suggest? 

Mr. WELLING. that we provide that it shall be pur- 
chased at the price at which public land out there is now ordi- 
narily held—perhaps $5 an acre. 

Mr. EVANS of Nevada. It is not at all material that the Gov- 
ernment have those 80 acres. Let some one own it. It will be 
all for the better, for then you will have a resident there and 
it will never interfere with the park. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I call the gentleman’s attention 
to the fact that in the first place there are only 80 acres out of 
about 70,000, and in all of the other parks which have been set 
aside there has been a very much greater amount of privately 
owned land. <A good part of it is obtained at a nominal figure 
and the balance still remains in private ownership. To set a 
precedent that you could not establish a private park because 
there would be one part in private ownership I think would be 
a very bad thing to do, 

Mr. GARD. I certainly am in accord with the purpose of the 
bill, which is to preserve this great national antiquity. I think it 
should be preserved. There is only a small amount of land, 80 
acres, and some say that piece of land is not necessary at all. If 
it is necessary, I think some additional reservation should be 
placed in the bill limiting the price at which it shall be pur- 
chased. I confess that I am not familiar with the form in which 
it should be offered, but I suggest that those in charge of the 
bill place somewhere in the bill the statement that it shall be 
purchased at a price not to exceed $5 an acre. 

Mr. MAYS. That is entirely satisfactory to me. 

Mr. RAKER. You can not acquire it now. 

Mr. MAYS. But you can limit the price to be paid eventually. 

Mr. RAKER, I know, but that is all up to the action of Con- 
gress later. 

Mr. GARD. 

Mr. MAYS. 
to $5 an acre. 

Mr. RAKER. 

Mr. MAYS. 

Mr. RAKER. 
land. 

Mr. GARD. ‘This does not authorizeit. If the gentleman will 
offer such an amendment, I would have no objection. 

Mr. MAYS. I will offer the amendment. 

Mr. GARD. Then I have no objection. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object 
further, the only reason I raised the question is this: We do 
know that if a public park is established there and tourists 
begin to go there every y2ar, the owner of the 80 acres of land 
could erect big hotels upon it and charge a thousand dollars an 
acre for it, and reap the benefit of the act of Congress in estab- 
lishing this as a public park. For that reason an amendment 
should be adopted to the effect that this is not made a public 
park until the 80 acres referred to are acquired at a price not 
to exceed a maximum amount of $5 an acre. That should be a 
condition precedent. The right of egress and ingress to a per- 


Say 


No; it is up to it now. 
That would limit the Secretary of the Interior 


3ut he can not buy the land. 


I am willing to accept such an amendment. 
There is no authorization for him to buy the 
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son’s property is something that the law fixes. This property 
is entirely surrounded by land owned by the United States, and 
the minute you put a public park there you can not regulate it 
so that the owner has not the right of ingress and egress to his 
property. 

Mr. MAYS. We accept the amendment. 

Mr. BLANTON, With that understanding, I shall not object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
endar, 

Mr. MAYS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that it 
may be considered in the House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Utah asks 
unanimous consent that the bill be considered in the House as 
in Committee of the Whole. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, ctc., That the Zion Nationa] Monument, in the county 
of Washington, State of Utah, established and designated as a national 
monument under the act of June 8, 1906, entitled “An act for the preser- 
vatien of American antiquities,” by presidential proclamations of July 
31, 1909, and March 18, 1918, is hereby declared to be a national park 
and dedicated as such fer the benefit and enjoyment of the people, under 





This bill is on the Union Cal- 


The Clerk will report the bill. 


the name of the Zion National Park 
Sec. 2. That the administration, protection, and promotion of said 
Zion National Park shall be exercised under the direction of the Sec- 


retary of the Interior by the 
vision of the act of August 


National Park Service, subject to the pro- 
25, 1916, entitled “An act to establish a 


National Park Service, and for other purposes,” and acts additional 
thereto or amendatory thereof. 
Mr. WELLING. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment which 


L send to the Clerk’s desk. Unfortunately I should have offered 
the amendment at the end of section 1, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent to return to the end of section 1 for the purpose of offering 
this amendment. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman from Utah asks unanimous 
consent to return to the end of section 1 for the purpose of offer- 
ing an amendment. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
(hair hears none. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, line 10, strike out the period, insert a comma, and add the 
following: “under which name the aforesaid national park shall be 
maintained by allotment of funds heretofore or hereafter appropriated 
for the nationa! monument until such time as an independent appropria- 
tion is made therefor by Congress.”’ 

‘The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WELLING. Mr. Speaker, in order to answer the objec- 
tion raised to the bill I offer the following amendment, which I 
hope will meet the approval of the House. I desire the amend- 
ment added after the amendment which has just been adopted. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Add after the amendment just adopted: “provided alienated land 
shall be acquired in the discretion of the Secretary of the Interior at a 
cost of not more than $5 per acre. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I desire to offer an amendment 
io the amendment. After the word “ acre” insert the following: 
* before said Zion National Park shall be established.” 

Mr. MAYS. That gives the people a chance if they are so 
(lisposed to hold up the situation. 

Mr. BLANTON. It requires them to come in before the estab- 
lishment of the park. After it is once established it puts a value 
on the property. 

Mr. MAYS. It is very common to have privately owned land 
within the exterior boundaries of these national parks, and if 
you state that before the park can be established you must buy 
these 80 acres, these people have a chance to hold up the Goy- 
ernment, 

Mr. BLANTON, If they know the park is not going to be 
established until they come in and object to the establishment 
by not turning over land at a reasonable value, it should not be 
established. 

Mr. MAYS. They may or may not be interested in the estab- 
lishment of this park. 

Mr. BLANTON. I am sure ihe public-spirited people of Utah 
could prevail upon the ownership of merely 80 acres of land—— 

Mr. WELLING. Mr. Speaker, the amendment which I offer 
gives the Secretary of the Interior the discretion to acquire this 
land that has been alienated—this is simply 80 acres—at a price 
not to exceed $5 an acre to the Government, and 1 think it has 
been covered fully. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask to be recognized in oppo- 
sition to the amendment offered by Mr. Wetitne. 

The SPEAKER, The Clerk will! report the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Texas, 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

After the word “acre” insert “before said Zion National Park 
be established.” 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, the very minute that this bill 
becomes a law and this park is thereby established, that yory 
minute this act of Congress gives unusual value to this 99 
acres of privately owned land. It has been stated here that 
more than 70,000 acres of public land will be embraced in (his 
public park, which completely surrounds this S0-acre tract of 
privately owned land. 

Mr. MAYS. The gentleman will remember since 1906 this jigs 
been a national monument. 

Mr. BLANTON. The point I am trying to make is that jf 
we want to prevent an act of Congress from putting an ex. 
traordinary unreasonable value upon this little 80-acre tract of 
land, now of insignificant value, we should protect the people 
of the United States right at this time, because whenever yoy 
establish this national park , 

Mr. CARAWAY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I regret that I can not now yield to the 
gentleman from Arkansas. By reason of the money Congress 
will be called upon to spend thereafter, and by tourists who 
visit this national] park each year on the plan of visitation with 
respect to the Yellowstone National Park, you will find hotel 
after hotel placed upon this privately owned property. You 
will find a corporation soon organized to make profit cut of 
this particular land unless we safeguard the matter right at 
this time. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. What is to prevent tlie building 
of a hotel on any of the other tracts of land? 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, well, the United States can control its 
own property on the inside by regulation, but, as I said before, 
it can not control the right of reasonable ingress and evress 
to this private property. The person owning this 80 acres, with 
Government land surrounding it on all sides, will have the 
right to come in and go from the property under reasonable 
regulations. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Does the genileman think 
it could be a very exorbitant price when it is specified at $5 
an acre? 

Mr. BLANTON. Now, with all due respect to the gentleman 
from Utah, his amendment does not mean anything as pro- 
posed. It merely gives the Secretary of the Interior, in his 
discretion, the right to acquire this land at $5 an acre. It does 
not compel the owner to sell his land at $5 an acre, because wi 
have not the right to compel him in that way. And while we 
authorize the Secretary of the Interior, in his discretion, to try 
to acquire this land at $5 an acre, the owner would probably 
laugh at him if he would go to him with such a proposition 
after we established the national park completely surrounding 
the land and thereby making it of great value. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. How about the other 78,000 
acres privately controlled trying to build hotels? 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, it is on the outside, and not greatly 
affected, but this owner is on the inside. This 80 acres 
privately controlled land that will be on the inside of this 
proposed national park, and its owner may reap a fortune by 
reason of this act of Congress, and I take it that we want 
properly to protect and safeguard this legislation right at 
this time. | 

Mr. RAKER. Has the gentleman observed what the experl- 
ence has been of those who have owned lands within—— 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BLANTON. I ask unanimous consent for one minute 
more in order to answer the question. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. BLANTON. The experience has been that the very 
minute a private citizen gets a chance to gouge the Public Treas- 
ury he usually gouges it to the maximum limit. To take this 
chance and opportunity away from the owner of this 80 acres 
of land, whoever he may be, I am seeking now to get an amend- 
ment to this bill. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I am disappointed that the com- 
mittee even consented, although, of course, they had to consent, 
that the Secretary should purchase the land. But the gentle- 
man from Texas evidently is not familiar with the history of 
owners within the boundaries of parks. Their use of the land 
is practically of no value. They can not travel over the public 
land, in and out, as they would; they can not do as they please. 
They have got to come to the Government to get the right to 60 
over the land. If the gentleman will read the last case in oe 
Supreme Court in regard to the interest a man has froni - 
Government in the Yosemite National Park, he will ae oe 
this man will be only too glad to sell and sell at a reasonablo 
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nice Ile has no monopoly there. He can not establish a 
hotel or run over the public land without getting their consent. 
Mr. WELLING. Will the gentleman yield? 

\‘r, RAKER. I yield. 

‘Mi. WELLING. Is it not true that in all the national parks 

{] “i have been created there has been a great deal larger pro- 
nortion of deeded land than there is in this? 
Vr. RAKER. This is the only one in which it is practically 
infinitesimal, They have run from a thousand to fifteen thou- 
eynd neres and more in the national parks. And you estab- 
lish « policy that every bit of the land must be in public owner- 
chip before you can establish a park, and that is unfortunate. 
The national parks are an asset to this Government, they are 
of inestimable value, and will continue to grow each day as 
(his Government continues, and we ought to encourage the ap- 
propriation for and the proper establishment of national parks 
instend of trying to curtail them. And by every dollar we spend 
in the maintenance and upkeep of them, we add that much 
value to this country. Not only the Government land but sur- 
rounding land, whole counties, have an interest, and it is for 
‘he interest of humanity in general that the people should get 
ihe benefit and use of these parks, and that they kave hotels 
and other accommodations so that they can go there and enjoy 
the benefits of that park. It is unfortunate that anyone should 
say that a park can not be established until they have acquired 
all the private land. Now, that will defeat this bill entirely, 
hecsuse there is no provision in the bill or any authorization 
io condemn, because there is no park. If you establish a park, 
then under the law authorizing the national parks you can 
proceed to acquire the land. Why not establish the park and 
then proceed to acquire the privately owned land? 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. I yield. 

Mr. BLANTON, The gentleman states in one breath that the 
land would be of no value to the owner; that he would be glad 
io turn it over to the United States, and in the next breath the 
ventleman says that if you may not ucquire the land at $5 an 
were you never would acquire it. 

Mr. RAKER. Oh, no. I said there was no authority to give 
the Secretary of the Interior to commence action of condemna- 
Lion. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the zentleman from California 
has expired, 

Mr. RAKER,. Just two minutes more. 

There is no park established until the land is acquired. You 
make no provision for the acquiring of the land, and therefore 
you have a dead act, of no effect and no avail, and which no one 
can use. And clearly if you give the Secretary discretion, if 
le desires later to exchange it for some public land on the out- 
side, for this particular park, an equal exchange, we will get 
ihe land for the benefit of the park. Nobody is going to be 
injured, They never have been injured. There have been fair 
deals and fair transfers, and as to this policy of saying in 
wdvance that you ean not establish a national park until you have 
acquired the privately owned land, and the next policy, that you 
cin not establish a national park unless you will agree in 
advance to expend no money upon it. I wish to ask, Why 
should the Government own a valuable property worth a great 
(eal to it and its citizens and then not improve it? Ordinary 
business men do not do those things. If they have a property that 
sof value they expend a reasonable amount of money on it in 
order to make it more valuable, so that they can get some return 
for it. And it is the same way with this as in every other park. 

Mr. WELLING. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a vote. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANvon] to the amendment. 

‘The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
hoes seemed to have it. 

Mr. BLANTON, Division, Mr. Speaker. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 6, noes 32. 

So (he amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment of the 
senticnan from Utah [Mr, WELLING]. 

Thi umendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 

Senate bill. 

Tl ill was ordered to be read the third time, was read the 

third time, and passed, 

On motion of Mr. WELLING, a motion to reconsider the vote 
ich the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

Mr. WELLING. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 

“Xtend ny remarks in the Recorp on the bill. 

lhe SPEAKER, The gentleman from Utah asks unanimous 
“ohsent to extend his remarks on the bill. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 
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Mr. MAYS. Mr. Speaker, I make the same request. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Utah makes the same 
request. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. BROOKS of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp, Is there objee- 
tion? 

Mr. GARD. I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio objects. On what 
subject does the gentleman want to extend his remarks? 

Mr. BROOKS of Illinois. I wish to extend my remarks on 
the war with Silesia. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
extend his remarks on the war with Silesia. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
vise and extend my remarks that I made a little while ago. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend the remarks which he made 
a little while ago. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EVANS of Nevada. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the gentleman's re 
quest? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing a short extract 
from a report of the Department of Agriculture as to crop 
conditions in Georgia and my remarks in connection therewith. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by inserting 
a letter in regard to crop conditions in Georgia and his own 
remarks in connection therewith. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
may I ask the gentleman in what way the Members of Con- 
gress or the people of this Nation would be particularly inter- 
ested just now in the crop conditions of Georgia, aside from 
general interest? 

Mr. LANKFORD. This is an extract from a report from the 
Department of Agriculture to the effect that the cotton yield in 
Georgia will be about 33} per cent of the normal yield. 

Mr. BLANTON. Then it will tend to help the farmer, and 
I shall not object. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection ? 

There was no objection. 

Following are the statement and extract referred to: 

Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker, I was simply crushed and 
horrified this morning when I read from the Georgia October 1 
eotton report from the Department of Agriculture, as follows: 

That the State’s yield will be the lowest since 1896, that the total 
production will be the smallest since 1903, that loss of more than 
150,000 bales representing $50,000,000, has been incurred since last 
report date are three astounding statements of the cooperative crop 
reporting service estaDlished by Union of State Department of Agricul 
ture, J. J. Brown, commissioner, and United States Bureau of Crop 
Estimates, Leon M,. Estabrook, chief. Not only that, these are true 
and conservative figures, as can easily be verified by reading reports 
of thousands of trustworthy and trained observers maintained by this 
service in every cotton county in Georgia. 

These figures simply mean that the weevil bas swept Georgia, doing 
a maximum damage. Only some 17 cotton counties remain which are 
not infested, and at the rate of present progress most of these wil! 
be invaded before the season closes. As is history in all territory 
injured for the first time, north central Georgia did not appreciate 
and would not believe the damage actually taking place, and even the 
keenest observer hesitated to indicate tbe full extent of the loss. 

Auxiliary to the loss through the weevil, and scarcely second to him 
in destructiveness, has becn the adverse weather. Long periods of 
flooding rains early in the season were followed in August and Septem- 
ber by severe drought and heat. The iirst wrought destruction on low 
lands; promoted soft, tender growth where cotton had escaped; and 
was ideal for weevil propagation. The dry weather caught the plants 
and stripped them of upper fruit and even their leaves, 

Ordinary cotton troubles like rust, blackroot, worms and red spiders, 
though as bad as usual, in presence of the greater pests have been 
almost forgotten. ; 

All of these factors, together with labor shortage, haye resulted in 
the greatest abandonment in years. Most of this occurred before the 
acreage estimate was made and hence included in it, but that since 
June 25 is still double the average since weevil infestation. 

Mr. Speaker, my district is the greatest sufferer in the State, 
according to the report, and will make less than a third of a 
normal crop of coiton. 

I was raised on a small farm in Clinch County in my district, 
and actually know what privation and suffering this shortage 
of a cotton crop means to the people of my section and State. 

This great calamity of crop shortage is a most powerful un- 
answerable argument against the imposition of a potash tariff 
or any other unnecessary burden on the farmers at this time. 
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Let us pray to Ged for a chance to help them instead of a 
chance to hurt them. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp on the proposed 
bonus to be given soldiers by inserting a letter from Capt. C. C, 
Helmer, of Carroll, lowa. . 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iewa asks unanimous 
cousent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by inserting a 
letter as indicated. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARD. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, is 
the letter from some one in authority or from one of the gentle- 
man’s constituents? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. It is from one of my constituents. 
Fle is a captain in the Regular Army, 

Mr. GARD. And does his letter throw any light on the sub- 
ject? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. I think it does. He is one of the 
soldier boys. 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Speaker, some days ago objection was 
made to a request to insert a communication from a certain 
orgunization of soldiers taking the stand that they did not 
want a bonus. Now, in view of the fact that an objection was 
made to a general statement by a whole organization in the 
way of resoiutions passed by that organization coneerning a 
particular bill, it occurs to me that until the whole organization 
is permitted to be heard frem, surely no particular soldier 
should be heard from, and therefore for the time being 1 shall 
have to object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas objects, The 
Cierk will report the next bill. 


RIGHT OF WAY THROUGH PUBLIC LAND. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 2946) te amend acts to permit the use of 
right of way through public lands for tram roads, canals, and 
reservoirs, and for other purposes. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the immediate consid- 
eration of the bill? 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I understund the gentleman from Idaho has an amendment to 
submit to this bill excluding the forest reserves from the provi- 
sions of the act. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Yes, After the report was made on 
the bill a communication was received from the Secretary of 
Agriculture, asking that the amendment be inserted. 

Mr. GARD. I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio objects. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from 
Ohio let me make an explanation in regard to this bill? It 
passed both branches of Congress last year. The Senate made 2 
slight amendment to the bill, but it came here just two days 
before the adjournment. 

Mr. GARD. I have objected, and I shall object. I will reserve 
niy objection for a moment; but there seem to be so many objec- 
tions to the bill from gentlemen on the Committee on Publie 
Lands that I do not think it should be taken up at the present 
time. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. I hope the gentleman from Ohio will 
not resort to that sort of tactics. 

Mr. GARD. The Secretary of the Interior says the bill is 
objectionable to him. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. I do not think he makes any such 
statement. 

Mr. GARD. In his letter he says, “ The bill in its present 
form is objectionable to this department.” 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Oh, that letter was written on the 
12th of January during the last Congress, and he suggests now 
that if the amendment recommended by him is adopted he has 


ne objection. He approved the bill in a letter the 18th of last 
June. 

Mr. GARD. If the gentleman wants his bill to come in with 
proper amendments, all right. 


Mr. SINNOTT. I will say to the gentleman from Ohio that 
that objection has been obviated. 

Mr. WELLING. The objection has been eliminated by the 
acceptance of the amendment proposed, 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Yes. The bill has been amended by 
the adoption of the amendment suggested by the Secretary of 
the Interior in January last. 

Mr. GARD. The gentleman from Oregon suggested that the 
gentleman from Idaho has another amendment. Now, I object 
to having bills come up and after authority is given to con- 
sider them have gentlemen come in with amendments changing 
their character, 
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Mr. SMITH of. Idaho. After the bill was reported the Sec. 
retary of Agriculture volunteered a letter to the chairma) of 
the Committee on Public Lands suggesting an amendment that 
this proposed legislation should not apply to forest reserves 
We have accepted that amendment because the Secretary of 
Agriculture has requested it. That is what the gentleman from 
Oregon had reference te, 

Mr. RAKER. I know, but that is an important matter, and 
this is the first I have heard of it. I would not want to jor 
legislation of this kind go through, proposing to say to men 
whose property is there that they cun not have the same rights 
over forest reserves that others have. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. But there is a general law applying 
to rights of way over forest reserves. Pe 

Mr. WALSH. Has the gentleman from Ohio [Mr, Garp] 
withdrawn his objection? 

The SPEAKER. He reserved his objection. 

Mr. GARD. I withdrew the absolute objection, so as io 
allow the gentleman from Idaho [Mr. Smrrn] and the gentle. 
man from California [Mr. Raker] and the gentleman from 
Oregon [Mr. Sinnott] to explain the bill. 

Mr. WALSH. I think they ought to do a little explaining 
for the benefit of the rest of the House. They have been doing 
it over on that side, where nobody except the gentleman from 
Ohio can hear it. 

Mr. GARD. I would be very glad if they would explain jt 
to the House. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. It is a very important bill, and i 
passed both Houses of Congress last year. There is no new 
matter in the bill except that suggested by the Secretary of 
Agriculture, and it seems to me we ought to consider the pill 
in the House. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the immediate consid- 
eration of the bill? 

Mr. GARD. Further reserving the right to object, Mr. 
Speaker, I would ask the gentleman from Idaho if he intends to 
offer an amendment to this bill carrying out, in effect. the 
amendment suggested by the gentleman from Oregon? 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Yes. 

Mr. GARD. What is that amendment? 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Simply the amendment suggested hy 
the Secretary of Agriculture, that this act shall not apply to 
lands within national forests, because we already have general 
legislation controlling rights of way in national forests and the 
uses to which the national forests shall be put. 

Mr. GARD. What is the reasun for the granting of the rights 
granted by this bill? 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. As indicated in the report, it is neces- 
sary to have ditch riders stationed along these great canals 
which cross the public domain, and in many instances go up iuto 
the canyons. In order that these employees may have some place 
to build their homes and their corrals to take care of their 
horses, it has been deemed advisable to secure legislation giving 
them the title to 5 acres of land for this purpose. Otherwise 
they would be trespassers on the public domain. 

Mr. GARD. Are there no tracts of land where under present 
authority these men may have 5 acres for a house? 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. No; the rights of way are only 200 
feet in width, and there is no place for them to erect their 
houses and build their barns. The only place they could build 
them would be on the public domain, and then they would be 
trespassers and liable to prosecution. The land is useless. It 
is not now utilized for any purpose, because it is away out on 
the plains or up in the canyons. where it could not be used for 
any other purpose, and is not desired for any other purpose. 

Mr. RAKER. If the gentleman will yield, this brings a new 
feature onto the forest reserves. I remember when the bil! was 
considered I was very much interested, but this proposed 
amendment eliminates practically three-fourths of the value of 
the bill, if not nine-tenths of it. Most of these ditches, canals, 
and rights of way are over forest reserves. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Oh, no. : 

Mr. RAKER. Oh, but they are in my country and in Nevada, 
Oregon, and other places. Now, I am going to ask the gente 
man a fair question. This never was considered by the commit 
tee. Why should we eliminate this right as to forest reserves 
when that question was not considered or raised in the com- 
mittee? 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. For the reason, as T explained, that 
the suggestion from the Secretary of Agriculture was not Tre 
ceived until three weeks after the bill was reported. 


Mr. RAKER. 1 know; but that is an entire change of the 
bill. - 
Mr. SMITH of Idaho. We are bringing it up here fer oa 

con 


sideration now. That is what we are trying to secure 
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sideration of the amendment offered by the Secretary of Agri- 
\lr, RAKER. If this legislation is advisable as to the public 
domain, does not the same reason exist for its application to 
forest reserves? 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. No; for the reason that—— 

Mr. SINNOTT. If the gentleman will yield, the Agricultural 
Department reports that there is existing legislation under 
which the department has no difficulty in meeting the demands 
of persons who desire to use national forest lands for the pur- 
poses contemplated by this proposed legislation, so that there 
is no trouble upon the forest reserves at the present time. 
here is legislation that enables these privileges to be granted. 

Mr. RAKER. That legislation is simply the right to oceupy 
the land for not more than 20 years, but this gives them a per- 
manent title to the land in connection with their reservoirs, 
ditches, and so forth, so that they may have it for actual use. 
] will ask the gentleman if that is not correct? 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. That is true; but the gentleman knows 
that the jurisdiction over forests is in the Department of Agri- 
culture and the jurisdiction over the public domain is in the 
Secretary of the Interior, and there is a law which applies to 
the national forests which authorizes their use for the pur- 
poses mentioned in the bill. 

Mr. RAKER. I want to be fair with the gentleman. The 
law in regard to the forest reserves provides that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture may authorize the occupancy and use of 
certain lands for a period of not exceeding 20 years. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. But that right can be renewed at any 
time. 

Mr. RAKER. It can be renewed, but if a man puts a large 
amount of money into a reservoir and ditch and other water- 
works, why should he net have the same right of permanent 
occupaney if the land is forest reserve as though it were a 
part of the public domain? 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. We have no objection to it, and we 
want to meet the wishes of the Secretary of Agriculture in this 
regard and avoid a controversy which might result.in objection 
to the consideration of the bill. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

Mr. GARD. There seems to be such confusion among the 
membership as to what the bill should be that I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made. The Clerk will report 
the next bill. 


cul 


RECLAMATION PROJECTS, 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (S. 796) for furnishing water supply for miscel- 
laneous purposes in connection with reclamation projects. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. WALSH. I object. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Will the gentleman withhold his 
objection so as to give us an opportunity to explain the bill? 

Mr. WALSH. If the gentleman desires to make a statement, 
I will reserve the right to object in order that he may do so. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Let me say that this little bill is 
one that has been passed before by the Senate and been favor- 
ably considered by this committee at the last session of Con- 
gress. Throughout nearly all of the thirty-odd Government 
reclamation projects in: the West there are at times every 
season occasions when the officials want to furnish some water 
for something else than irrigation purposes—for instance, 
as the Secretary of the Interior says, for sugar-beet factories 
ind alfalfa mills and for domestic purposes to the people. 
Sometimes they have to furnish water for railroad engines 
On trains running through the projects. It is some little tem- 
porary use, the amount of water being usually insignificant, 
but at the same time it is very important to the community. 
We have put in an amendment that such water shall only be 
furnished on the approval of the water users’ association of that 
project. So if it is with their approval and the approval of 
the Secretary of the Interior and is for a general public benefit, 
and at a time and under conditions where it does not take any 
Water away from the irrigators, I do not see what objection 
there can be to it. It is in the interest of development, accom- 
mhodates everybody, and is objected to by nobody. It applies 
to all the reclamation projects. I trust that the gentleman from 
Massachusetts will not object to this provision, because it cer- 
tainly harms nobody. I can not see what objection can be 
made to it, and I ask the gentleman from Massachusetts to 
Withdraw his objection to this bill, which is for the benefit and 
development of the country. I do not know whether I have had 
khy effect upon the gentleman’s views. 

Mr. FESS. You have. 
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Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I wanted to make an anp =! that 
would melt the heart of a wooden Indian tobacco sicn tv v 
this bill to pass and let those deserving people have sonie r. 

Mr. KINKAID. Will the two gentlemen allow me an ‘nfer- 


ruption? This is to relieve very necessitous condit’ons which 
occur in a great many places in the arid West when water is ex- 
tremely scarce. Water is no more important for farmines pur- 
poses than it is for domestic purposes, but where there is ade- 
quate water and some left over from irrigation and domestic 
purposes, then this is to relieve those necessitous conditions suc!) 
as the gentleman from Colorado has named. It is a very con- 
servative measure. We have restricted it by four provisos, that 
the water users must consent, and that it must not be a damage 
to the project, and furthermore the Government is protected. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. WALSH. I object. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that the bill may not be stricken off, but retain its place, 
and go to the foot of the calendar. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Colorado asks unani- 
mous consent that the bill may go to the foot of the calendar. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill H. R. 2941 retain its place on the calendar. 

Mr. WALSH. No; it ought to go to the foot of the calendar 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I hepe the gentleman from 
Massachusetts will withdraw his objection for a moment. 

Mr. WALSH. I will withhold it. 

Mr. MONDELL. I did not hear what the gentleman from 
Massachusetts said was the ground of his objection. 

Mr, WALSH. I did not say anything, but I objected. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. It is pretty hard to argue against 
a blank objection, without there being any reason whatever 
given for the objection, 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I take it that the gentleman 
knows what the situation is. The difficulty as the matter now 
stands is that it is exceedingly difficult for town sites to get a 
water supply on reclamation projects. Under the law as it now 
stands, or is interpreted, the only water rights are those that 
become appurtenant to the land, and therefore are irrigation 
water rights. The towns on reclamation projects must have a 
water supply. ‘The only source of water supply for these towns 
in many instances is the water on the project. The amount of 
water needed for this purpose is infinitesimal as compared with 
the amount used for irrigation. But it is the most essential of 
all the water supplies. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Let me illustrate the situation on a recta- 
mation project with which I am familiar. The only way the 
town on the reclamation project secures water at ail is by a iic- 
tion that a municipal water supply is an irrigation water supply. 
That is a fiction that can be questioned at any time. It is true 
that the people on the town site have invested a considerable 
amount of money in providing for a reservoir and a pressure 
pipe, but the water supply is still, so far as its legal status is 
concerned, an irrigation water supply. As a matter of fact, it 
is a municipal water supply. I imagine the amount of water 
needed for that town site is probably not more than the amount 
of water that would be needed for the irrigation of, say, 40 
acres of land. Sut there is no need higher than that of the 
need of water for municipal purposes. ‘This is a simple little 
bill for the purpose of enabling the Secretary to recognize that 
situation and make provision for these municipal water supplies, 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. Why can not the town get the water now? 

Mr. MONDELL. In this particular case I am speaking of the 
town can get no other water except that which comes from the 
project, because there is no water within many miles of the 
project except the water that comes through the canal to the 
project. The town is many miles from water except that which 
comes through the canal. It is the only water in the locality 
and is brought down for the purpose of irrigating the land. It 
reaches the little town site built on the project for the purpose 
of affording the necessary business houses, the railway station, 
and so forth. 

There is no way under heaven of securing water for that 
town except securing it from this project, water that irrigates 
the land. 

Mr. WALSH. That is not the only section connected with 
those projects. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. They have no authority to purehase this 
water from the users now. 
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Mr MIONDELL. I do net know that the House wants to give 
me the time to explain the process of appropriation of water 
for irrigation, but this water supply was appropriated by the 
Secretary of the Interior for the benefit of the people on the 
project. The Seerctary of the Interior is simply a trustee, and 
eventually, after all of the lands are sold, that water supply is 
the property of the people owning the land on the project, a 
part of whom are those who happen to live in this little town. 
The water supply is sold to the landowners. That is, the water 
is not sold; it can not be under the laws of the State; we use 
that term because there is no other to express what is really 
done. What is done is to make a charge for the distribution 
and delivery of water that belongs to the people and land of 
a project, and that is the charge that is referred to here under 
the term “sule.”’ He simply makes a charge to the town, as 
he would to a settler, for a certain amount of water to be used, 
in this case for niunicipal purposes, and the sum paid goes into 
the reclamation fund to help pay for that project. Under the 
present law there is no way in which that charge for distribu- 
tion and delivery to a community on the project can be made 
except under the fiction that the water is being used to irrigate 
land when, as a matter of fact, it is being used to irrigate the 
inhabitants thereof, and it is much needed, of course, in these 
dry times, when there is nothing else to drink. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, in view of the very interesting 
statement of the gentleman from Wyoming, supplementing the 
statement of the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. Taytor], I 
object. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I hope the gentle- 
man will not object to letting it retain a place on the calendar. 

Mr. WALSH. At the foot of the calendar. We can not have 
bills objected to remain in the same place on the calendar. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I am not asking to have it remain 
in the same place, but to go to the foot of the calendar, 

The SPEAKER. The House has already consented to that. 

SALE OF CERTAIN LANDS AT MINIDOKA, IDAHO. 

The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 2945) to authorize the sale of certain 
lands at or near Minidoka, Idaho, for railroad purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, will 
the gentleman from Idaho state what the bill is? 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. This is a bill to authorize the sale 
of about 67 acres of land on a reclamation project to the rail- 
road company, upon which it desires to build a roundhouse 
and also extend its switches. It is favorably recommended 
by the Secretary of the Interior, and a provision has been 
inserted that the land shall not be sold for less than $50 an 
acre, the proceeds of which will go into the reclamation fund 
for that particular project. The land has never been applied 
for, and is really now worth nothing excepting for such pur- 
poses as those indicated in the bill. The railroad company is 
willing to pay $50 or whatever sum above that the Secretary 
of the Interior estimates the land to be worth. 

Mr. GARD. Does the bill carry an amount at which it is to 
be sold? 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. The bill provides that it shall not be 
sold for less than $50 an acre. The land is really quite a 
distance from the land that is irrigated, and it has never been 
applied for, although the project has been open for nearly 10 
years, 

Mr. GARD. What is the amount of the land? 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Sixty-seven and eighty-seven one-hun- 
dredths acres 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
may | ask the gentleman from Idaho whether or not the 
mineral ricghis are reserved in this transaction? 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. The bill does not provide for that, 
put I have no objection to it. It is in the Great Snake River 
plain where there are no minerals but lava rock. 

Mr. BLANTON. I would state to the gentleman that in two 
counties in my district to-day there are 200,000 barrels of oil 
flowing out of the ground every day—— 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. sut that is a different country from 
this. 

Mr. BLANTON. And they are in a country which until a 
short time ago people never dreamed had any mineral rights 
at all 1 think that where property is sold at a nominal 
value—and this is a nominal value, is it not? 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. No; it is not. 

Mr. BLANTON, When you consider it is within a reclama- 
tion project. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Oh, there is no water there to irri- 
gate it. It is 6 or 8 miles from the high-line canal. 
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Mr. BLANTON. If the gentleman will offer an amendment 
reserving the mineral rights to the Government, I shall not 
object. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. I have no objection to the gentleman's 
offering such an amendment. 

Mr. BLANTON. Would the gentleman offer it at the proper 
place in the bill? : 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. I am not interested in offering sy) 
an amendment, but if the gentieman wishes me to draw jit up 
I will be very glad to do it. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman can draw it up and offer jt. 
I have no objection. 

The SPEAKER. This bill is on the Union Calendar, 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill be considered in the House as in Committee of tho 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Idaho asks unanimous 
consent that this bill be considered in the House as in Commit. 
tee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. Is there o)- 
Jection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. The Cleri: 
will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he js 
hereby, authorized to sell and convey to Oregon Short Line Railroad 
Co., a corporation organized and existing under the laws of tho Stoio 
of Utah and authorized to do business in the State of Idaho, its <u 
cessors and assigns, for railroad purposes, and at a price to be fixed by 
appraisement at not less than $50 per acre, and under such terms, ¢o)i 
ditions, and regulations as the Secretary of the Interior may preseri)). 
the following-described land, situated in Minidoka County, Idaho : 

All that part of the west half of the southeast quarter and tiv 
southeast quarter of the southwest quarter of section 2, and the north 
west quarter of the northeast quarter and the north half of the nor:}) 
west quarter of section 11, all in township 8 south, range 25 east 
the Boise meridian, within the following-described area: 

Beginning at the intersection of the present southeasterly right of 
way boundary of the Twin Falls Branch of the Oregon Short Linc [{.i! 
road Co. with the section line common to said sections 2 and 11. 100 
feet ee from and at right angles to the center line of muin 
track of said railroad, said intersection also bearing north 89° 5’ wes'. 
460.1 feet from the quarter section corner common to said sections 2 
and 11; thence north 40° 25’ east along said southeasterly right of 
way aa being 100 feet southeasterly from and parallel to sai) 
center line of main track, for a distance of 1,726.8 fect; thence south 
0° 1’ east, and parallel to the north and south center line of said sc 
tion 2, for a distance of 1,332.6 feet, to a point in the section line com 
mon to said sections 2 and 11; thence continuing south 0° 1’ eas; 
and parallel to the north and south center line of said section 11, for 
distance of 1,320 feet, to the south line of the northwest quarter of t) 
northeast quarter and the north half of the northwest quarter of saic 
section 11; thence north 89° 5’ west, along said south line, for « 
distance 2,229.5 feet, to a point in the present southeasterly right « 
way boundary of said railroad; thence north 40° 25’ east, along said 
right of way boundary, and being 100 feet southeasterly from ani 
parallel to said center line of main track, for a distance of 1,710.4 feet, 
to the point beginning, and containing in all 67.87 acres, more or less. 
within the proposed pumping unit of the Minidoka project of the United 
States Reclamation Service. 

The committee amendment was read, as follows: 


Page 1, line 8, strike out the word “appraisement” and insert “ the 
Secretary of the Interior in order to return the expenditure heretofore 
made or proposed to be made for the irrigation of the land.” 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, line 4, after the word “ company,” insert a comma and add 
the following: *‘ reserving all mineral rights to the Government. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed tv. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Smiru of Idaho, a motion to reconsider the 
vote by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


TRANSFER OF EMPLOYEES IN THE CLASSIFIED CIVIL SERVICE. 


The next business in order on the Calendar for Unanimous 
Consent was the bill (H. R. 7404) to repeal section 7 of the act 
of October 7, 1917, entitled “An act making appropriation to sup- 
ply urgent deficiencies in appropriations for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1918, and for other purposes.” 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? ; 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
would like to ask the gentleman from Idaho some particulirs 
in regard to this bill. From a reading of the report, |s it a 
proper conclusion to reach that there are two purposes in view, 
one to raise salaries and the other to facilitate the exchange 0! 
employees from one department to another? } I 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, in drawing this report } 
hoped to make it full enough so that all Members who took 
the time to read the report might understand the merits of the 
legislation. At the beginning of the war, when we had quite a 
number of war bureaus created, it was necessary to have # great 
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many additional clerks, and those new war bureaus commenced 
io draw from the old established bureaus in the various de- 
partments, and there were so many requests for transfers that 
it was necessary, for the good of the service and to avoid dis- 
orevnization of established bureaus, to have the act referred to 
prohibiting such transfers. Now that the war is over and con- 
ditions are resuming normal, it is desired by the Civil Service 
Commission, also by two Cabinet officers, that this law pro- 
hibiting transfers from one department to another be repealed. 


The law works a great injustice to a great many competent peo- 
ple. From my own district two men came here to Washington 


and were given positions in a permanent branch of the depart- 
ment. When their skill and experience were discovered trans- 
fers were asked for them to other bureaus, but they could not 
be transferred because of the fact that they had not been in the 
department for one year. 

Mr. HICKS. Let me interrupt the gentleman, if I may, for 

moment. On page 2 of the report in the second paragraph at 
the bottom it states: 

I: also prevented one department bidding against another, in cases 
where one of them happened to be more advantageously situated than 
another with respect to the use of lump-sum appropriations. 

Now, if the old law prevented and this does away with the 
prohibition, then we are going to establish a custom of depart- 
nents bidding against each other, I would presume. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. In establishing new bureaus the clerks 
have to be compensated from a lump sum and the gentleman’s 
objection would apply, but there are only three or four bureaus 
now where clerks are paid from a lump-sum appropriation— 
the Shipping Board, the Revenue Department, and perhaps in 
ihe Census Office. This legislation is intended to make it pos- 
sible for those bureaus when some one especially qualified who 
is now in a permanent department for particular work in an- 
other department may be transferred without having to serve 


one year in the department in which he was originally xap- 
pointed. 
Mr. HICKS. There is one other question I would like to 


ask the gentleman, and that is on page 4 of the gentleman’s 
report in the letter received by Mr. Lenteacit from Secretary 
Baker he states that there should be a provision or an amend- 
ment put in “prohibiting one department from tendering, 
either directly or indirectly, a position to an employee of an- 
other department at an increased salary without the prior 
consent of the head of the department desiring the transfer.” 
Was that proviso put in the bill? 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. No; it was not put in the bill, be- 
we considered it unnecessary. Under the civil-service 
law permitting transfers, transfers can not be made from one 
clussified position to another without the consent of the head 
of the department from which the clerk is transferred and the 


cause 


consent of the head of the department to which the clerk is 
transferred, 
Mr. HICKS. Then why did Mr. Baker refer to it in his 


letter of July 29? 
Mr. SMITH of Idaho. 


Perhaps he was not advised on what 
iw is, aS you can not now make a transfer without secur- 
ing the consent of the heads of the departments interested in 
the transfer. The Civil Service Commission has written « let- 
ier to the committee, which, it seems to me, should appeal to 
ihe judgment of Members and is incorporated in the report. 

‘ir. HICKS. From whom? 

‘ir, SMITH of Idaho. From Mr. Morrison, the chairman. 
This legislation is simply in the interest of the public service 
and the proper transaction of the public business. ‘These gen- 
Uemen charged with the administration of the law seem to 
think it is very important. The House Committee on Reform 
in the Civil Serviee considered it and reported it out favorably. 
_ Mr. HICKS. Myr. Speaker, I always dislike to make objec- 
tious to bills which have been considered by a committee, but 
it does seem to me that this bill may throw the gates open to 
increases in salaries. and also to the enlargement of our bu- 
reaus and the inerease of our civilian employees, and for that 
reason I am constrained to object to the bill. 

lhe SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York objects. 
_ lr. SMITH of Idaho. I ask unanimous consent that 
bill go to the foot ef the calendar. 

a he SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
Chair hears none. 


Lue 


the 


[After a pause.] The 


CARIBOU NATIONA FOREST. 


‘he hext business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
Wis the bill (H. R. 4311) to authorize the addition of certain 
lands to the Caribou National Forest. 

‘The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the immediate consid- 
eration of this bill? 
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Mr. GARD. Reserving the right to object, I desire to have 
the gentleman explain the necessity for the bill with the amend- 
ments which are inserted by the committee. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. The amendment in italics, inserted 
on the first page of the bill, conforms to the recommendation of 
the Secretary of the Interior, who desired to have the land 
examined in order to determine whether or not, in his judg 
ment, it should be included in the national forest, and the 
amendment on the last page is simply to protect pending en 
tries, 

Mr. GARD. I note that the Secretary of the Interior says 
in the report, on page 3: 

I am without information as to the necessity for the proposed legis 
jation. While generally opposed to placing lands more valuable for 
agricultural uses in forest reserves, it is not very clear that thes: 
lands are more valuable for such uses, and I would interpose no objec- 
tion to the legislation proposed if additions to the forest be restricted 
to lands of the character contemplated by the bill in its present form. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. That was the reason we put in the 
provision that he should first examine the land, when he would 
be in a position to determine whether he wished to approve of 
the transfer or not. 

Mr. GARD. Why is it that the Secretary of the Interior, 
who is in charge of these matters, is without information as 
to the necessity for public land in the Caribou Nationa! 
Forest, and what is the necessity for it? 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. The reason the Secretary is not ad 
vised is because the land is up on the top of the mountains, 
and none of his special agents has ever been in there to make 
examination of the land. The necessity for the legislation is 
to further protect the stream flow in that country, and simply 
connects up the forest reserve lying on the west side of Wyo- 
ming with the forest reserve lying on the east side of Idaho. It 
is just a strip of townships which should be placed under the 
jurisdiction of the national forest administration. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made, and the Clerk will re- 
port the next bilL 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill go to the foot of the calendar. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
may I ask the gentleman if it is not better policy for the Secre 
tary of the Interior to have this proposition investigated first. 
before the legislation is taken up and passed, as to the necessify 
for increasing the size of the reserve? 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. The safeguard was put in the bill so 
that he could examine the land before he determined the matter. 

Mr. BLANTON. Has there ever been such a piece of legisla 
tion passed until the Secretary of the Interior has had the matter 
investigated and made a favorable report? 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. We have passed a number of bills ot 
that character, beth in this Congress and in the last Congress 
In this instance, because his recommendation was not absolute. 
we inserted the provision as he suggested. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection toe the bill going to the 
foot of the calendar? [After a pause.]| The Chair hears none. 


IN FORT PECK RESERVATION. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
Was the bill ¢S. 183) providing additional time for the pay- 
ment of purchase money under homestead entries of Jand withi: 
the former Fort Peck Indian Reservation, Mont. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask that this bill be 
for the present without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oregon asks unanimous 
consent that the bill be passed without prejudice. Is there ob- 
jection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The Clerk will report the next bill. 


HOMESTEAD ENTRLES INDIAN 


passed 


RAILROAD RIGHT OF WAY FOR PUBLIC-ROAD PURPOSES. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (S. 2100) authorizing the Union Pacific Railread 
Co., or its successors, to convey for public-road purpeses certain 
parts of its right of way. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 


tion of this bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. The 
bill is on the Union Calendar. 
Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 


the bill be considered in the House as in Committee of the Whole 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.}] The 

Chair hears none. The Clerk will report the bill for amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Union Pacific Railroad Co., or any of 
its successors or assigns, is hereby authorized to convey to any State, 
county, or municipality any portien of its right of way to be used as a 








; 
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public highway or street: Provided, That no such conveyance shall 
have the effect to diminish the right of way of said railroad uaa 
to a less width than 50 feet on each side of the center of the main trac 
of the railroad as now established and maintained. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I wondered whether or not there 
should be an amendment on line 4, 

Mr. WALSH. Has consent been granted for the considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. RAKER. Yes. It is before the House as in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER, Consent was granted. 

Mr. RAKER. I want to call the committee's attention to the 
fact and ask if they do not believe the words “ or assigns ” ought 
to be stricken out of line 4? 

Mr. KINKAID. To remove obstacles to the construction of 
the Lineoln Highway is the immediate purpose, yet streets in 
villages and cities are also equally involved. While the sug- 
gestion of the gentleman from California seems to be plausible, 
I think, on the whole, the word “assigns” had better not be 
stricken out. 

Mr. RAKER. Originally there was some little doubt in my 
mind in regard to this, authorizing the transfer, but I simply 
want to call the gentleman's attention to this fact, that there 
could be no valid assignee of the Union Pacific Railroad Co, to 
this land. That is right, is it not? 

Mr. SINNOTT. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. RAKER. Yes. 

Mr. SINNOTT. This bill is for the purpose of curing that. 
The Union Pacific Co. had no right under the original grant 
to assign or deed away any of this land. Some of the land has 
been deeded for wagon-road purposes, and this would cure 
that. 

Mr. RAKER. That has already been done? In other words, 
the Union Pacific Railroad Co. has already transferred some of 
this land within the right of way for public-road purposes? 

Mr. SINNOTT. Yes. And that grant was invalid, except 
as it was cured by the former act. 

Mr. RAKER. Now, the purpose of this is not only to author- 
ize them to assign further land for road purposes but to confirm 
that which has already been transferred? 

Mr. SINNOTT. For road purposes. 

Mr. RAKER. For road purposes only? 

Mr. SINNOTT. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on ordering the Senate bill 
io be read a third time. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. SINNoTT, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next one. 

ENTRIES UNDER THE HOMESTEAD LAWS. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the resolution (H. J. Res. 167) making the provisions of 
section 2296 of the United States Revised Statutes applicable to 
all entries made under the homestead laws and laws supple- 
mental and amendatory thereof. 

The title of the resolution was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the resolution? 

Mr. WALSH. I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made, and the Clerk will report 
the next bill. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, 1 ask unanimous consent that the 
resolution remain on the calendar and go to the foot thereof, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California asks unani- 
mous consent that the resolution remain on the calendar and 
vo to the foot thereof. Is there objection? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, what is the parliamentary effect under the rule 
of bills and resolutions going to the foot of the calendar? Does 
that mean that they are to be put on next week, next time, and, 
if that process is continued in the case of this resolution, kept 
up from time to time indefinitely? 

The SPEAKER. It can not. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Whereas under the rule a 
bill or resolution can be put on only twice, as I understand 
it, there are some of these bills and resolutions that I have ob- 
jected to with the idea of disposing of them, not with a view of 
permitting them to be brought up another time, and I think the 
Members of the House should have that in mind when they are 
making objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman can cure that by objecting. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado, The gentleman understands they 
could not be brought up to-day. They would have to go over 
two weeks, 
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Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I object to the request of the 
gentleman from California [Mr. RAKER}. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts ob jects. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. RAKER. The Speaker holds that when objection js 
made bills go off the calendar? That is the usual practice with 
all the bills? 

The SPEAKER. Yes. The Clerk will report the next one. 


RECLAMATION OF ARID LANDS IN NEVADA, 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Conse) 
yas the bill (S. 9) to encourage the reclamation of certain spin) 
lands in the State of Nevada, and for other purposes, 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. WALSH. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, | 
would like to ask the gentleman from Nevada |Mr. Evans} a 
question, whether this measure in its present form conforiis jy 
all respects to the bill that was up in the last Congress? Does 
the gentleman know? 

Mr. EVANS of Nevada. I am anew Member. It has passed 
the Senate. It has the unanimous approval of the Committee 
on Irrigation of Arid Lands. 

Mr. WALSH. Will some one on the committee advise me? 
Was this passed in the last Congress? 

Mr. KINKAID. It was passed in the Senate in the last Con- 
gress. It has been pending for some time, and it has had several 
favorable reports from the Senate committee, and it has passed 
the Senate at least once before. 

Mr. WALSH. This is too important a measure to be passed 
by unanimous consent. 

Mr. EVANS of Nevada. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman vield 
for a moment? 

Mr. WALSH. I will withhold my objection for a moment, but 
I shall object. 

Mr. EVANS of Nevada. Mr. Speaker, if I may make a short 
statement, I think something should be done to change the st:tus 
in Nevada, where population in the entire State in 1910 was less 
than 82,000. This serious situation was not because of natural 
resources but for failure of the Federal Government to enact 
laws suitable to our peculiar conditions, which are unique, being 
the only State of its kind in all our Union. The rainfall ther 
is less than in any other State. The waters of Nevada occur in i 
most peculiar way. Of all our several flowing streams none ex 
tend beyond our State boundaries, but sink into the ground and 
entirely disappear beneath the surface. 

Therefore we plan by this measure which applies solely to 
Nevada Government lands now unreserved, unappropriaied, non 
mineral, nontimbered, public lands, to invite private capital ' 
sink deeply, tapping the underground flow known to exist beneat) 
arable and productive soil, with the hope of establishing an art 
sian flow, or raising water by pumping to irrigate and reclain 
this section of idle soil to production and progress, 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, is the gentleman reading « letter 
from the department? 

Mr. EVANS of Nevada. No, sir. I am reading my own 
thought, to make it a little nore cohesive. 

The Carey Act and land law now in force have failed to induce 
settlement and development of these vast areas of level and fer- 
tile sections, because after 50 years Nevada is owned 53 per cen! 
of area by individuals, 54 per cent further by railroads, ail 5! 
per cent by our Government. It has always been the purpose 
of the Government to pursue a liberal policy toward western (e- 
velopment of public lands, granting all that was needed to en- 
courage genuine settlers to develop western sections from ‘Terr! 
tories into States of most prosperous communities and cities. 

I wish to say that the proposed legislation is to some extelit 
experimental, and will be watched with intense interest by «!! 
adjoining States where the governmental policy is to place (li 
title to those areas into private ownership, and encourage }or 
fide settlers. That vast productive section awaits the comin 0! 
the prospector and the farmer, the only men qualified to subdu 
and restore the West, who, in spite of failure, are ever hopefu 
that the future will bring its sure reward. They need, aun 
should have, your confidence and encouragement. They are ti 
men who have brought cultivation to the arable and the iu 
lands of the West. They pioneer into sections unsafe for 
newcomer, ; 3 

The western man has a certain respect and admiration for 
eastern man, because in him he recognizes the builder, the vor" 
of big worth-while things; therefore the ambition rises strolls 
within the western mind to reclaim, restore, and build the Wes! 
Be advised by the western man as to western needs. Repe 
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laws obstructive to true progress. Invite and encourage the 
pioneers and prospectors, who in their own western way are the 
real constructive spirits that will cause the West to prosper as 
does the East, joining hands to make all problems easy and the 
future beyond compare. 

Mr. KINKAID. Mr. Speaker, I wish to say for the benefit of 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WAtsH], as well as 
of the House generally, that the membership of the Committee 
on Irrigation of Arid Lands was of the opinion that this is a 
very meritorious measure. The Committee on Irrigation in the 
last Congress was of the same opinion, and made a favorable 
report on a similar bill. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. 
yield? 

Mr. KINKAID. Yes. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Is it not true that the objections 
that were made in former Congresses to the measure as it 
originally came from the Senate have been eliminated from 
this? At least that is my understanding and judgment, and 
as chairman of the former Committee on Irrigation I am 
glad to corroborate what the present chairman says. We all 
fee] that there should be no objection to this bill, and we feel 
that the State of Nevada is peculiarly entitled to this legislation. 

Mr. KINKAID. Yes. The State of Nevada is situated very 
peculiarly in this respect 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my objection. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
will the gentleman permit and agree to an amendment to re- 
serve the mineral rights of the Government? 

Mr. KINKAID. They are reserved. 

Mr. EVANS of Nevada. They are already reserved. 

Mr. BLANTON. The way I caught the bill it just spoke of 
the lands as nonmineral lands. Many lands classified as non- 
mineral and nonagricultural lands are, as a matter of fact, 
mnineral and agricultural in some instances. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Those reservations are made now 
by general law. It is not necessary to put that in. You can 
not get oil land by homesteading nowadays. 

Mr. BLANTON, It is all reserved? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON, These lands come under the general res- 
ervation? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. ‘These homesteads to-day do not 
any oil? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. 
do not get any oil under it. 
is reserved. 

Mr. BLANTON. This is not with respect to any homestead 
rights. It carries with it the right to exploitation with regard 
to the reclaiming of arid lands. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado, Yes; by expending a lot of money 
and digging an artesian well. 

Mr. BLANTON, If the mineral rights are properly reserved, 
I have no objection. 

Mr. EVANS of Nevada. They are properly reserved. I am 
xlad the gentleman has asked the question. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. This bill is on the Union Calendar. 

Mr. KINKAID. I ask unanimous consent that the bill may 
be considered in the House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman asks unanimous consent that 
the bili be considered in the House as in Committee of the 
Whole. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill for amend- 
ment, 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Speaker, will the gentleman 





contain 


When you get a homestead, you 
The oil that may be underneath it 


Sec, 5. That on establishing at any time within two years from the 
late of the permit to the satisfaction of the Secretary of the Interior 
that underground waters in sufficient quantity to produce at a profit 
agricultural crops other than native grasses upon not less than 20 acres 
of land has been discovered and developed and rendered available for 
such use within the limits of the land embraced in any permit, the 
aid permittee shall be entitled to a patent for one-fourth of the land 
embraced in the permit, such area to be selected by the permittee in 
compact form, according to the legal subdivisions of the public land 
surveys, if the land be surveyed or to be surveyed at his expense, under 
rules and regulations established by the Secretary of the Interior, if 
located on unsurveyed land, 


Mr. RAKER. I offer the following amendment. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. RaAKER: After the word “ Jand,”’ in line 19 
4, add: 

“ Provided, That within the limits of a railroad grant land cornering 
shall be considered as contiguous and in compact form.” 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, a point of order. 
passed that section? 
The SPEAKER. 

not, 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, this applies to California as well! 
as Nevada, and I offer the amendment to see if we can establish 
a rule. Here is a section of public land containing 640 acres. 
Back over here is another section of 640 acres, and the two 
sections corner. There is no other available land, the alternat: 
sections being railroad lands. Because these two sections corner 
and are not contiguous, a man can not take the two tracts of land 
for the purpose of developing water. There is a great deal oi 
land in Nevada and considerable in California that is in this 
situation. 

Mr. KINKAID. If the gentleman will allow me to suggest 
word in furtherance of his argument, the Interior Department 
holds that they are not contiguous, because they do not lie along 
side each other, but merely corner on each other. 

Mr. RAKER. That is correct. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Does the gentleman kno 
that the courts have held that lands which corner on each othe: 
are contiguous? 

Mr. RAKER. Just to the contrary. All of the land decisions 
hold that where lands simply corner they are not contiguous 
That is the universal and unvarying rule. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I beg the gentleman’s par- 
don. The law, with reference to the laying out of congressiona 
districts, requires that the territory included in a congressiona 
district shall be contiguous. Two counties corner on each othe 
have been held to be contiguous. 

Mr. RAKER. That does not apply to the publie lands. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. The gentleman said it wi-< 
a uniform rule. 

Mr. RAKER. It is uniform and unvarying in the Land L+ 
partment and everywhere, unless there is special legislation 
For illustration, here are two sections cornering. A quarter 
section in one corner is public land and a quarter section in thy 
other section across the corner is public land. You ean take only 
one of the quarters, because the two are not contiguous but 
corner on each other, That is the rule. Now, I wish to read 
this letter written by Mr. Arthur L. Coggins, a very high-class 
man: 


Have we net! 


The Clerk informs the Chair that we have 


DuNsMvIRzR, CALIP., September 25, 191 
Hon. JOHN E. RAKER, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr, RAKER: Re 8. 9, Report No. 286, irrigation arid land, 
in Nevada : 

Section 5 of this act, line 15, provides that the land shall be “i 
compact form.’ The interpretation of the Land Office of this term i- 
as “near a square as possible,” contiguous, and “ lands cornering ar 
not considered as contiguous."” Now, within the limits of the railroad 
grant, where every other section is owned by the railroad, it very ofte: 
happens, that to the interest of the homesteader, and, in this case, th 
prospector for water, that he will have to go into two sections for a 
suitable selection of land. If you go out of one section of Governmen: 
land into the next adjoining section of Government land, these lands 
although cornering, are not considered contiguous, and could not be filed 
upon within the meaning of these acts. 


That is as it has been determined by the Land Department, 
and it is the law. Mr. Coggins says: 
I would suggest an amendment to this act: “Previded, That withi) 


the limits of the raliroad grant, lands cornering should be considered a 
contiguous and in compact form.” 

That applies to this particular condition, and it is the amend 
ment which I have offered, 

Mr. KINKAID. ‘There is no objection to the amendment. 

Mr. RAKER. I want to read this one statement which illus 
trates the matter before the House: 

I ran onto a case like this in Nevada, where there was plenty of 
water available from underground sources in section 12, but the land 
was untit for agricultural purposes, being strongly alkaline. The land, 
however, in the cornering section 14 was entirely suited to agricultur: 
and could be irrigated from the water developed in section 12, where th« 
poor land was. Under section 14 the water table was at a great dept 
and in an insufficient quantity for irrigation purposes, It was not pos 
sible under any iaw to so combine the source of the water with tha 
of the good land. It was either to stick in section 14 with plenty of 
good land and no water or else remain in section 12 with plenty of 
water and the poorest of the poor land. 

In the interest of the true development of these arid lands | w 
ask that you place before the proper committee the suggestion ¢ 
have made in order that it may be incorporated into the bil! 

Thanking you for your help in these matters, I am, 

Very truly, yours, 
ArtTucr L. Cox 


This condition applies not only to Nevada but also to Califor 
nia, and I think it ought to be corrected so as to permit a liar 
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in that territory, where the railroad land is in alternate sections, 
to make use of section 12, for instance, and also section 14, so as 
to utilize both. That is all this is for; but under the bill as it 
stands now he can not take it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I should like to ask a ques- 
tion. The lands in Nevada are used largely for grazing pur- 
poses rather than agricultural purposes. Suppose a man takes 
one of these two-year permits and does not do any work at all 
but digs a well? 

Mr. EVANS of Nevada. ‘The bill provides that he shall do 
his work expeditiously. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 
mean? 

Mr. EVANS of Nevada. Within six months. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Does it say within six 
months? 

Mr. EVANS of Nevada. 
months. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. 

Mr. RAKER. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. In the first part of the bill it provides 
that the land shall not be fenced or otherwise exclusively used 
by the permittee, except as provided in the bill. 

Mr. RAKER. He can not fence it. He can only use the land. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment of the gentleman from California [Mr. RaKker]. 

I doubt the advisability of enacting this legislation, though 
I do not know that I want to advise anybody to vote against it. 
IT do not want to be on record, however, as having indicated that 
I believe that this is helpful and safe legislation. I hope it 
may turn out better than I think. My prophecy is that under it 
many applications will be made and permits will be granted 
to people who will make little or no effort to develop water, 
but will seek to withhold the land from entry. I think I can 
readily see how under it the very condition would arise that 
arose years ago under ap apparently innocent bill, which pro- 
vided for the construction of storage reservoirs on public do- 
main. Under that law the Department of the Interior was 
compelled to draw regulations contrary to the provisions of the 
law in order to prevent the public domain in vast areas being 
taken and held without any intent to improve. I hope we shall 
not have the same result under this law. 

As to those who do in good faith go on this land with the view 
of developing water, it may be that the provisions of the bill are 
not too liberal. There is so much land in Nevada that needs 
water, and of so little value without water, that perhaps it is 

ight to grant it without the restrictions that we have required 
elsewhere. Under this law we give a man 640 acres for re- 
claiming 20 aeres; perhaps that is wise. I have some doubts, 
but under the provisions of the law there is great danger of 
the practice growing up which I have just suggested of claim- 
ing vast ereas of land under this law without development and 
withholding it from any other development, with the expectation 
of securing some special grazing benefits for the time being. 

But, Mr. Speaker, whatever we may think of the bill the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Raker] has no virtue at all as far as I can see. Within the 
railroad land grants the railroad owns the alternate sections, 
checkerboard form. If one should be entitled to take four 
sections of land, separated from each other by the alternate 
railroad sections, and if on one of them the permittee should 
develop water, he ought not to be allowed to select from two 
sections which simply corner on each other. There would not 
be one case in a hundred that the applicant would have any 
purpose in doing that. jsut permission to secure a permit 
covering four sections of land so situated would multiply four 
times the very danger I have suggested, of people going in 
without any intent or purpose to really develop water, estab- 
lish «a claim to four sections of land cornering on each other 
and separated by a railread land grant land which the appli- 
eant would probably own. It would be a wonderful oppor- 
tunity to secure a large range area, or control it, under the 
pretense that the party was endeavoring to secure water. 

Mr. RAKER. What good would it do him except to bore for 
water? He could not fence it; he could not use it; he could not 
put it to any other use. 

Mr. MONDELL. That was exactly the argument, almost 
word for word, made at the time we passed the apparently 
innocuous reservoir bill; but the fact was that locations were 
made covering whole counties. I recall well one county in one 
of the Western States, every acre of which was covered by one 
of these reservoir locations. For the time being it paralyzed 
all development except such as might come under that particu- 
lar laws and little or noe development did come under that law, 
so that it did paralyze development. At the end of the filing 


What does “ expeditiously ” 


He must make a showing within six 


Will the gentleman yield further? 
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period another filing was put on the land. Of course, the 
Secretary of the Interior could not send enough agents out 
there to keep track of each filing on four sections of land to 
detemine whether the permittee was proceeding with due dill- 
gence to sink a well. That is impossible unless we are to in- 
crease greatly the force of public land agents. Therefore, 
questionable as the bill is as a whole, the amendment is much 
more questionable than the other provisions of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from California {[Mr. Raxer]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, I desire to offer an amendment 
to page 4, section 5, line 15. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 4, line 15, after the word “* selected,” insert the words “ with 
the approval of the Secretary of the Interior.” 


Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, in the policy of this bill it seems 
we are embarking on a decidedly new field, and it may be that 
the conditions in the State of Nevada are such as authorize 
this legislation. It is entirely local. It is made, I suspect, in 
realization of the limited agricultural and grazing area in the 
State of Nevada now and the very small population of the 
State. At the same time, as the gentleman from Wyoming has 
said, it opens a new field for what may be the desire of some 
persons to get beyond the law, to do something beyond the mere 
boring for water, to do something that may not advance the 
agricultural interests in the State of Nevada. If there be any- 
thing concealed in the bill by which the Government might be 
defrauded out of valuable land, if there be any obscure and am- 
biguous language by which the Secretary of the Interior may 
not at all times have the proper jurisdiction or control of the 
allotment of the land, I think that should be made clear. 

Therefore, the amendment that I have offered is intended to 
have a continuing authority in the hands of the Secretary of 
the Interior until the final allotment is made by the permittee. 
The law as it is now written permits an arbitrary selection by 
the permittee, and surely in the conferring of this great public 
boon, in conferring private title to public lands on a man who 
says that he is going to bore for water and who does in fact 
secure some water, it would seem that continuing jurisdiction 
of the Secretary of the Interior should apply until the land is 
actually transferred. 

Mr. EVANS of Nevada. Mr. Speaker, I would call the gen- 
tleman’s attention that on page 2 of the bill there is a provision 
that the land shall not be fenced or otherwise exclusively used 
by the permittee except as therein provided, and there is a fur- 
ther provision that the land shall theretofore have been desig- 
| nated by the Secretary of the Interior subject to disposal under 
the provisions of this act. 

Mr GARD. I understand that, but that is not what I mean. 

Mr. EVANS of Nevada. And also on the first page there is 
provision that it should be unreserved, unappropriated, non- 
mineral, nontimber. The idea all the way through is to allay 
any suspicion. If there is a joker in this bill, I do not know it. 

Mr. GARD. And I do not say that there is, but those in 
charge should admit that the allotment to the permittee should 
| be at all times under the control of the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, Does not the gentleman believe that that is true? 

Mr. EVANS of Nevada. Yes. The amendment is agreeable 
to me, but it would have to go back to conference. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman says that the amend- 
ment is agreeable to him, and it would seem to me that we are 
embarking upon such an unusual procedure in giving up the 
public domain to private enterprise that this amendment as it 
has been accepted by the gentleman in charge of the bill should 
be adopted. 

Mr. KINKAID. Mr. Speaker, the amendment proposed by 
the able gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Garp] would not change 
the effect of the bill in the least degree, in my humble opinion, 
and, therefore, it would do the bill no serious injury to adopt 
the amendment. But I do not rise to oppose the amendment, 
but wish to speak briefly with reference to the attitude of our 

very able floor leader, the gentleman from Wyoming | Mr. Mon- 
DELL], to whom I always accord a comprehensive knowledge 
of the public-lend laws and public-land conditions. I think 
there is no Member of Congress who is any better grounded on 
this subject matter than is the gentleman from Wyoming. lf 
have always regarded his opinion as highly valuable on al! 
public-land questions. However, I think the objection which 
the gentleman from Wyoming has made here should not operate 
against the enactment of this bill upon its merits, because his 
objection only goes to the possibility that the Secretary of the 
Interior might not be able with his usual amount of diligence 
and vigilence to prevent fraud in the operation of the measure. 
This may occur with regard to any public-lands measure, It 
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a loophole be open in this bill for the perpetration of fraud, I 
suggest that the gentleman from Wyoming, who is very capable 
of preparing a proper amendment, do so and preclude anything 
of this kind. The great area in the State of Nevada which 
yet belongs to the Government should not be allowed to remain 
a desert merely for the want of water to reclaim it to a profit- 
able cultivation or merely for the want of appropriate language 
to prevent fraud in the operation of the law. 

Mr. Speaker, the bill wisely provides that the development 
shall be commenced within six months, and it also provides 
that on a showing made to the Secretary of the Interior that if 
diligence is not being shown in the development the right to 
the privilege granted under the application and entry may be 
revoked. 

Mr. Speaker, the homestead laws of the United States are a 
misfit for the State of Nevada; that is, the ordinary home- 
stead laws under which homesteads were taken up in the humid 
regions of the West—in the States of Illinois, Iowa, Nebraska, 
Kansas, the Dakotas, and Oklahoma. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Nebraska 
has expired. 

Mr. KINKAID. Mr. Speaker, I 
proceed for two minutes more. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KINKAID. And the desert-land law which used to per- 
init acquiring title to 640 acres in these desert regions is a mis- 
fit in respect to the State of Nevada, because there are no 
streams there frem which water may be taken by gravity and 
carried on to the lands to be reclaimed. So that the desert-land 
laty is not applicable to the State of Nevada. But here is a 
proposition which I am sure will appeal very persuasively to 
this Congress, which wants to restrict appropriations as far as 
inauy be. The public treasury is not called upon to exepend one 
cent, and attention has been called to the fact that a bill for 
$50,000,000 is pending in the Committee on Appropriations, and 
[ will say there is another for $100,000,000, for appropriation 
for reclamation purposes, which I introduced myself for the 
reclamation of arid lands. The Government would be out this 
money for the time being, although eventually it would be re- 
imbursed every dollar; but here the individuals and the cor- 
porations who may make applications under this proposed law 
would be out all of the money and would assume all the risk, 
and it is a gamble as to whether they will get any water or not. 
The Government will not be out one dollar, and individuals, 
enterprising individuals, public spirited individuals in the State 
of Nevada who want to see their desert areas developed will 
assume all the cost and risk. Mr. Speaker, we should give the 
people of Nevada the chance to do for themselves what the Gov- 
ernment has been doing for other regions and localities. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Nebraska 
has again expired. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Speaker, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Ohio. Here is a 
State of 81,000 population, just one-third the number of people 
in the usual congressional district in my State. Here is a bill 
permitting the drilling for water in an unsettled country in 
order to develop it. The only purpose that the amendment of 
the gentleman from Ohio could have would be to send this bill 
back to conference. The very provision that he attempts .to 
place in this bill is well guarded in the section read and referred 
to by tlhe gentleman from Nevada [Mr. Evans]. This is the his- 
tory, gentlemen, of the Western States, that you have to pass 
liberal laws permitting development before you will get them 
settled up by substantial people. The western part of Texas 
for many years lay there dormant until liberal laws were passed 
by the Legislature of Texas that enabled men to go there and 
drill 400 to 800 feet and develop that section of the country. 
Ten years ago there were 80,000,000 acres of school lands in 
western Texas undeveloped. Liberal laws were passed permit- 
ting men to go there and settle and develop and get homes, and 
to-day they are settled by small farms, which never would have 
been done if it had not been for those liberal laws. This bill 
permits men to develop the State of Nevada, that has about 
one-third the area of my State and one-third the population of 
ily congressional district. I say the bill ought to pass in its 
present form, and the amendment of the gentleman from Ohio 
ought to be voted down, because the only purpose it can have 
is to send this bill back to conference. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Ohio. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec, 8. That all entries made and patents issued under the provisions 


of this act shall be subject to and contain a reservation to the United 
States of all the conl and other valuable minerals in the Jands so 


unanimous consent to 


ask 
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or 


entered and patented, together with the right to prospect for, mine, 
and remove the same. The coal and other valuable mineral deposits in 
such lands shall be subject to disposal by the United States in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the coal and mineral land laws in fore: 
at the time of such disposal. Any person qualified to locate and enter 
the coal or other mineral deposits, or having the right to mine and 
remove the same under the laws of the United States, shall have the 
right at all times to enter upon the lands entered or patented, as pro 
vided by this act, for the purpose of prospecting for coal or other 
mineral therein, provided he shall not injure, damage, or destroy the 
permanent improvements of the entryman or patentee. and shall be 
liable to and shall compensate the entryman or patentee for all damages 
to the crops on such lands by reason of such prospecting. Any person 
who has acquired from the United States the coal or other mineral 
deposits in any such land, or the right to mine or remove the same, 
may reenter and occupy so much of the surface thereof as may kx 
required for all purposes reasonably incident to the mining or removal 
of the coal or other minerals, first, upon securing the written consent 
or waiver of the homestead entryman or patentee; second, upon pay 
ment of the damages to crops or other tangible improvements to the 
owner thereof, where agreement may be had as to the amount thereof ; 





| or, third, in lieu of either of the foregoing provisions, upon the execu- 





| 40 square miles. 


tion of a good and sufficient bond or undertaking to the United States 
for the use and benefit of the entryman or owner of the land, to secure 
the payment of such damages to the crops or tangible improvement: 
of the entryman or owner, as may be determined and fixed in an action 
brought upon the bond or undertaking in a court of competent juris 
diction against the principal and sureties thereon, such bond or under 
taking to be in form and in accordance with rules and rerulations 
prescribed by the Secretary of the Interior, and to be fi'ed with and 
approved by the register and receiver of the local land oflice of the dis 
trict wherein the land is situate, subject to appeal to the Commissioner 
of the General Land Office: Provided, That all patents issued for th 
coal or other mineral deposits herein reserved shall contain appropriate 
notations declaring them to be subject to the provisions of this act 
with reference to the disposition, occupancy, and use of the surfac 
of the land. 

Mr. ELSTON. Mr Speaker, I would like to inquire of the 
gentleman in charge of the bill whether or not more than one 
patent can be issued to a single permittee? 

Mr. KINKAID. No; that is expressly prohibited. 

Mr. ELSTON. No; I can not find it in the bill. There is a 
provision here that only one permit shall be issued to any per- 
son in any 40 square miles. Does the bill authorize a permit 
to be issued to that same person outside of that area? If so, 
the process may be multipHed so that a single permittee may 
acquire an area of land greatly in excess of 640 acres. It 
might give him many thousands of acres. Now, I do not know 
whether that is good or bad policy, and I would like to know 
whether that is protected in the bill? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. If a man bored a well once every 
40 miles, he could not bore a great many before he would get 
across the State, and I do not see where-—— 

Mr. ELSTON. I understand it is not 40 miles square, but 
That is 4 by 10. 

Mr. EVANS of Nevada. It is 40 miles square. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I do not see how anybody could 
monopolize anything by that. 

Mr. ELSTON. I understood it was 40 square miles. 
gentleman’s explanation minimizes my objection. 

Mr. KINKAID. I will suggest to the gentleman that all en- 
tries of this kind under public-land legislation is limited to 
one entry to one individual or corporation. That is the system 
of public-land legislation throughout. It is all in the hands 
of the Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. ELSTON. A man could not get many 640-acre tracis 
with the larger limitation of area? 

Mr. KINKAID. No; it is all in the hands of the Secretary 
of the Interior. 

Mr. ELSTON. The gentleman meaus the number of patents 
that may be issued after permits have issued. Of course, the 
permits are not restricted in number, except as to this restric- 
tion as to area. 

Mr. KINKAID. 
tion granted. 

Mr. ELSTON. The bill does not say that at all. 
many applications as— 

Mr. KINKAID. I am sure it is implied. That is the system 
of publiec-land legislation in general. The homestead law does 
not say a man shall have but one entry, but he can not have ut 
one entry except where it is provided he can make up for what 
he lacks in area. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. If anybody can be found who 
would bore a half dozen wells in 640 acres in Death Valley 
it seems to me it ought to be permitted. 


The 


I understand there will be but one applica- 


It Says as 


Mr. KINKAID. The very object is to encourage that pre 
cedure. 
Mr. JONES of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman permit a 


question? Do I understand that the “valuable mineral de- 
posits” would inelude oil and gas? 
Mr. KINKAID. Oh, yes; certainly, those are all minerals. 
Mr. SINNOTT. And the courts have determined that? 
Mr. JONES of Pennsylvania. I know that some courts have 


not determined that. 
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Mr. SINNOTT. The Interior Department and the Supreme 
Court have decided that. 

Mr. KINKAID. That is thoroughly covered. 

The Clerk resumed and concluded the reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read the third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr, Evans of Nevada, a motion to reconsider 
the vote by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

Mr. KINKAID. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none, 


COMMUTATION OF QUARTERS FOR OFFICERS OF THE NAVY AT SEA. 


Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend 
the rules and pass House joint resolution 213. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan moves to 
suspend the rules and pass the joint resolution, which the 
Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 213) continuing temporarily certain 

allowances to officers of the Navy. 

Whereas since it now appears that peace will not have been declared 
by October 1 1919, on which date officers of the Navy, by operation 
of law, will cease to receive the benefits prescribed in the act of 
April 16. 1918 (Public, No. 129). 

Whereas said benefits will accrue to officers of the Army until peace 
shall have been declared: Therefore be it 
Resolved, etc., That the paragraph in the act of July 11, 1919 

(Public, No. 8), which reads as follows: 

“The act of April 16, 1918 (Public. No. 129), granting under cer- 
tain conditions to every commissioned officer of the Army the right to 
quarters in kind for their dependents or the authorized commutation 
therefor, including the allowances for heat and light, shall hereafter 
be construed to apply te officers of the Navy and Marine Corps only 
during the period of the war and in no event beyond October 1, 1919,” 
be, and the same is hereby, repealed. 

The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Speaker, I demand a second, 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that a second may be considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unan- 
imous consent that a second be considered as ordered. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. The 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Ketrtey] is recognized for 20 
minutes and the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. PADGETT] 
for 20 minutes. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, under the act of 
April 16. 1918, commutation of quarters and for heat and light 
for officers in the Army serving abroad was authorized. Under 
general law, passed in 1907, that carried with it commutation 
of quarters and for heat and light for the officers of the Navy 
and Marine Corps also serving similarly. The whole period of 
this authorization of April 16, 1918, was for the duration of the 
emergency. \hen the Congress passed the last naval appropria- 
tion bill we supposed that the emergency would be over by Octo- 
ber 1, 1919, and we put a provision in the naval appropriation 
bill granting commutation of quarters and for heat and light 
until October 1, 1919, only. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. Does the gentleman contend that repealing 
this section now—October 1 having passed—continues these 
allowances? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. That is my understanding. 

Mr. WALSH. Then, if that continues them, it certainly does 
not continue them temporarily? 

Mr. PADGETT. The original law simply provided that the 
commutation should continue during the emergency, and the 
language of the naval appropriation bill provided that for the 
Army and Marine Corps it should not be considered to extend 
beyond October 1. Now, repealing that clause in the naval appro- 
priation bill lets it revert back on the original act and just allows 
it to them during the emergency, the same as the Army is getting, 
and puts the Army and Navy and Marine Corps back on the 
same basis, 

Mr. WALSH. Now, let us see if that is so, if the gentleman 
will yieid further. October 1 bas passed. The law was in 
effect which prohibited these allowances being continued beyond 
October 1. Now, I suppose the assumption is that on the Ist of 
October these allowances ceased? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. They did. 

Mr. WALSH. And you contend that subsequent to October 
1, by repealing this statute, you can revive another law to which 
this was an amendment? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I will say to the gentleman, no. 
The act which gives the officers of the Navy and Marine Corps 
the right to commutation of quarters was passed April 16, 1918, 


oe Army alone. Now, by a prior act, I think passed in 
(-—_ 

Mr. WALSH. March 2. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. March 2, 1907, the commutation 
of quarters and for heat and light for the Navy and Marine 
Corps is the same as that for similar grades in the Army. Now, 
if we repeal this provision put in the last naval appropriation 
bill it puts it back upon the same basis as though this paragraph 
we are seeking to repeal had never been passed at all, from this 
date forward. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? As I understand the 
gentleman, if this bill you seek to repeal were not on the statute 
books there would be no limitation? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. There would be no limitation 
until the emergency is over. 

Mr. FESS. And the existing law would continue it up to 
the time of the end of the emergency? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. That is correct. 

Mr. FESS. The repeal of this simply repeals the limitation 
on the original law? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. The gentleman states it perfectly, 
I think. 

Mr. WALSH. If the gentleman will yield, I would want to 
be pretty sure that the Comptroller of the Treasury would hold 
that way before I would make that contention. They were 
getting these allowances under the law which had been 
amended 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. No. The gentleman is mistaken 
about that. They were getting these allowances under the law 
passed in 1907, which made the commutation of quarters for 
officers in the Navy and Marine Corps the same as for the 
officers in the Army. We did not change that law at all. 
That has not been changed in any respect. 

Mr. WALSH. It has been modified. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Not that law. The laws of 
1907 and a'so of 1918 have not been modified in any respect. 
We amended neither of those acts. What we really did was to 
approximate the date of the ending of the emergeney as October 
1, 1919. 

Mr. WALSH. Well, October 1 has come and gone. Allow- 
ances have been discontinued. Now, you ean not, after a date 
has passed and beyond which the law shall not be effective after 
that date has passed, then come in and repeal that paragraph 
and revive and put into force the original law again. 

Mr. PADGETT. It would meet your objection, then, if you 
would say, where the words are “is hereby repealed,” to strike 
out the period and insert “ effective September 30.” And that 
would make the repeal—— 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. That is not the gentleman’s con- 
tention. 

Mr. PADGETT. That is not necessary under this law. That 
is the idea he has. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. The gentleman is wrong about it. 
Let me state this question so as to have it clear. 

The law of 1907 provides that commutation of quarters for 
the Navy and Marine Corps shall be the same as for corre- 
sponding officers in the Army. Now, in 1918 a law was passed 
giving commutation of quarters to the officers of the Army serv- 
ing abroad. That carried with it automatically, without any 
legislation at all, commutation of quarters for the officers of the 
Navy and Marine Corps serving similarly. When we passed 
the last appropriation bill we put in a proviso that it should not 
go further than October 1, 1919. Now, by removing that pro- 
viso it leaves the legislation just as it stood before the passage 
of the last naval appropriation bill. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICKETTS. That law is dead, as I understand it? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. No; the law is not dead. 

Mr. RICKETTS. The provision you made in the appropria- 
tion bill is ended? 

Mr. PADGETT. It simply said it would not be construed as 
applying to the Navy. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. We simply said that this com- 
mutation of quarters should not go forward longer than October 
1, because we supposed the emergency would be over at that 
time. 

Mr. RICKETTS. Is it not out of the way? 

Mr. PADGETT. No. 

Mr. RICKETTS. I take it that you limited the effect of that 
law up to October 1, 1919. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. No. We sought to fix the time of 
the emergency. 

Mr. RICKETTS. In other words, you said the emergency 
would end on October 1? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Yes; but it has not ended. 
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Mr. RICKETTS. It has not ended? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. No. If we repeal the paragraph 
placed in the last naval bill, the commutation of quarters will | 
continue as long as the emergency lasts, I think the situation 
is prefectly clear, : 

Mr. HICKS. Are we not doing this—we are just killing a 
provision that we put on the existing law; and, therefore, by 


removing that it really puts the old law into continuous 
operation? 
Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Yes. 


Mr. WALSH. But you are killing that provision which ex- 
pires by its own limitation, 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. 

Mr. WALSH. ‘That date has gone, and if the Army and the 
Navy have been receiving these allowances since Octeber 1 
they have been doing it in violation of the law. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. The provision we put on did not 
affect the Army. 

Mr. WALSH. One further question. Does the gentleman 
know whether or not the Navy and the Marine Corps have been 
receiving these allowances from the Ist of October to date? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. They have not. 

Mr. WALSH. Have they been receiving any allowances? 

Mr. PADGETT. They have been receiving ailowances under 
ihe general law, but this was a special act passed at the be- 
ginning of the war that extended commutation to the Army, 
and which was to continue during the emergency. 

Mr. WALSH. You want these allowances continued? 

Mr. PADGETT. We repealed that law. 

Mr. WALSH. Then, if you want these allowances continued, 
what difference is it whether you repeal this or not? 

Mr. PADGETT. They stopped on October 1, and by repealing 
that limitation they go right on under the general law that was 
passed in 1907. I believe that was the date, 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL. I want to know if I understand the situa- 
tion correctly. My understanding is that after we got into the 
war a law was passed under which, for the period of the emer- 
gency, and limited to the period of the emergency, certain allow- 


No, 


ances were made to the officers of the Navy. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Officers of the Army. 

Mr. MONDELL. This applies to the Navy. 

Mr. PADGETT. Another general law makes ii apply to the 
Navy. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan, Another law, passed in 1907, pro- 


vides that allowances for the Navy shall be the same as for the 
corresponding officers in the Army. That took in the Navy and 
the Marine Corps, although they were not mentioned specifically 
in the act of 1918. It has been so ruled, and they have been so 
paid. When we passed the naval appropriation bill we assumed 
that the emergency would end by October 1, and so we pro- 
vided that these allowances for the Navy should not go beyond 
October 1. Now the emergency has not ended. The Army offi- 
cers similarly situated go on drawing the commutation of quar- 
ters if serving abroad, but the Marine Corps and naval officers 
serving abroad or at sea can not draw commutation for quarters 
since October 1 on account of this limitation. 

Mr. MONDELL. Then the effect of your legislation will be to 
reestablish, from the time this law passes until the end of the 
emergency, the right to these allowances? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. That is it exactly, 

Mr. MONDELL, It probably will ret warrant the payment 
of these allowances from October 1 up to the present time? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Possibly not. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I differ with the gentleman there. It 
is perfectly easy for us to make a law retroactive so far as 
allowances are concerned. Up to the time of the date men- 
tioned in this act—that is, up to April 16, 1918—you had a 
general law that makes these allowances? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Yes; and that is still in force. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. At that time you put a limitation on it? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. No. We passed a new act provid- 
ing for certain allowances during the emergency for officers of 
the Army serving abroad. Before that they could not get com- 
utttion of quarters and of heat and light if serving outside | 
of the jurisdiction of the United States. So that law was 
passed, The old law of 1907 made that automatically apply to 
both the Army and Navy, and if we had not put any provision in 
the naval appropriation bill to change it, everything would have | 
sone on smoothly until the emergency was over. We supposed | 
it would be over on Oetober 1, and so we put in that date. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. These allowances were going on, and 
would have continued until some other arrangement was made | 
~ 7 had not put this provision in the last naval appropriation 
ANG 
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Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL. And by this present provision you simply 
take off the limitation? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH.. Could not the process sought to be ae- 
complished be carried out by simply striking out the words 
“and in no event bevond October 1, 1919”? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. That could be done, but ihe entire 
paragraph may as well come out. No part of it is needed. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Then you do not have to repeal 
whole provision. It certainly. according to—— 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. We did not need to affirmatively 
provide in the naval appropriation bill for payment to October 1. 
That would have been done had we simply let the matter stand 
as it was. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. According to the gentleman’s statement, 
as I understand to-day, these allowances will be continued in the 
case of the Army, but not in the ease of the Navy and Marine 
Corps after October 1. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. 


the 


\fter October 1; yes. 


Mr. LONGWORTH. Why not strike out the words “and in 
no event beyond October 1”? 
Mr. KELLEY. of Michigan. Well, we may as well strike 


all out, leaving it as if no provision had been in the naval appro- 
priation bill at all. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I confess I do not get that clearly. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. 
Ohio [Mr. LonewortH]. I confess I am in a fog. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. It is as clear as mud to me, 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. ‘This aet of April 16, 1918, pr 
vided that the provisions for special allowances should her 
after be considered to apply to officers of the Navy and Marine 
Corps only during the period of the war, and in no event beyond 
October 1, 1919. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. That is the point the gentleman is trying 
to avoid, because the period of the war is still on. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I will say to the gentleman that it 
did not apply by its terms to the officers of the Navy or Marin: 
Corps at all. 

Mr, SAUNDERS of Virginia. Why not? It savs it shall be 
construed to apply to the officers of the Navy and Marine Corps 
only during the period of the war, and in ne event beyond Octo 
ber 1, 1919. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. If the gentleman will listen to m: 
carefully, I will state it once more. I think anybody ought to 
be able to understand it: In 1918 Congress passed an act giving 
certain allowances to officers in the Army, who were serving 
abread, for commutation of quarters and for heat and light. 
Nothing was said in that act about the Navy or the Marine 
Corps at all, but by a previous act passed in 1907 automatically 
those same commutations and allowances applied to officers oj 
the Navy and the Marine Corps of similar rank. Now, last sum- 
mer when we passed the naval appropriation bill we put on 
provision saying that these allowances should end on October 1. 
If we repeal that provision, the acts of March, 1907, and Apri), 
1918, will control the payment of commutation of quarters fo: 
officers in the Army and the Navy and the Marine Corps alike, 
and that is all we have got to do. 


Yes, 
I am like the gentleman from 


Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. What was the effect of that 
law? Did it take anything away from the officers in the Army 
or Navy? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. It did not take anything away 


from the officers of the Army. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Did it add something to them? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. No; it did not touch the legisla- 
tion respecting the Army in any way. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. But with respect to the Navy? 
Why did the naval act of 1919 say that the act of April, 1918, 
should apply to officers of the Navy and Marine Corps in no event 
beyond October 1, 1919? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. We thought that the emergency 
would be over by that time, and fixed that date, and bused ou 
appropriation accordingly. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Coneeding that you thoug! 
the emergency would be over by that time, what was the object 
of the law? 

Mr. KELLEY of 
that date. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. 
commutations on that date? 


Michigan. commutations on 


To stop these 


Why 


did you want to stop these 








oh 





Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Because we thought the necessity 
would be over, and that the officers would be back in their usual 
STATUS. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. In other words, before that 
time they were getting something which, as of October 1, 1919, 
you wanted to take away from them? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Why do you want to restore it 
io them now after October 1 has arrived and passed? 

Mr. PADGETT. Because the emergency still exists. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. You passed that provision while 
the emergency existed, with the purpose of taking away these 
allowances from them on October 1, 1919. You declared that in 
no event, that is to say, whether the war was over, or not, 
should they receive the allowances after October 1, 1919. Now 
when October has arrived you say you want to give the allow- 
ances back to them. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Officers in the Army who are 
serving abroad are now drawing these allowances for their 
families, but Marine Corps officers serving in the Army also, 
in the same field abroad, are not permitted, if this law stands 
after October 1, to draw their allowances, and it would be a 
discrimination against the Navy and Marine Corps such as 
Congress never intended should be made. That is why. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. We ought to pay these officers, 
not according to what somebody else is getting, but according to 
what is just and proper in their respective cases. If in the 
summer of 1919 you thought that these allowances ought to 
be taken from these officers as of October 1, 1919, why do you 
now think that they ought to be restored? The fighting is long 
since over. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Would there be any necessity for the 
repeal of this section if the words “and in no event beyond 
October 1, 1919,” were not in it? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Not at all. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Why, then, do you not simply eliminate 
those words? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. That could be done in that way, 
but we do not need any part of the paragraph, so we eliminated 
all of it. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Then why was the paragraph ever 
passed? Why did you adopt it at all if there was no necessity 
for it? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. It was unnecessary, very likely, 
except in so far as it describes the situation we intended to 
limit, 

Mr. LONGWORTH. And the committee guessed wrong about 
it, but why not simply climinate their wrong guess? 

Mr. PADGETT. We are doing that. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Iam afraid you are not. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. We made the appropriation for 
the commutation of quarters for officers, being an appropriating 
committee, and we had to have some particular date in mind 
in fixing the amount of money. We felt quite sure that peace 
would be officially declared by October 1, and so we put that 
date in the bill as marking the end of the emergency. 

Mr. PADGETT. It was in a spirit of overeconomy. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The gentleman wants to accomplish the 
same thing I do, but in o different way. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Papvcerr] has 20 minutes. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I am opposed to this proposi- 
tion, and IT imagine the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Papcetrr] 
favors it. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks some one who is opposed 
to the joint resolution should be recognized. 

Mr. PADGETT. I will yield to the gentleman from Virginia 
such time as he desires. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PADGETT. Let me make my statement first. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Certainly. 

Mr. PADGETT. Let us bear in mind that nothing has been 
repealed. The act of 1907 provided that the commutation of 
quarters for the Army, the Navy, and the Marine Corps should 
be the same; in other words, that the Navy and the Marine Corps 
should have the same commutation as is provided by law for the 
Army. That is the general law. That law is in force now, un- 
amended and unrepealed. 

After we got into the war the act of April 16, 1918, provided 
for an extension of commutation of quarters, light, and heat 
for the Army. The Navy was not mentioned in the act; the 
Marine Corps was not mentioned. It just provided for the Army. 
That was to continue during the emergency. 

As soon as that was enacted the Comptroller of the Treasury 
held that the Navy and the Marine Corps were entitled to the 
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same additional commutations as provided by this act for the 
Army under the provisions of the general law of 1907, and they 
have been receiving it, and were receiving it, up to October 1, 
In this past summer, when we were making up the naval appro- 
priation bill, there was a provision inserted which read as 
follows: 

The act of April 16, 1918, granting under certain conditions to 
every commissioned officer of the Army the right to quarters in kind 
for their dependents or the authorized commutation therefor, including 
the allowances for heat and light, shall hereafter be construed to appl+ 
to officers of the Navy and Marine Corps only during the period of the 
war, and in no event beyond October 1, 1919. 

Now, the effect of that was that it did not repeal anything, 
did not change the law except that it should not be construed to 
apply to the Navy and Marine Corps, but left it in force as to 
the Army. 

When you come down to brass tacks, the Naval Committee in 
the spirit of extreme economy that was prevailing, trying to 
bring the bill down to bedrock, put on that limitation, guessing 
that the war would be over by October 1. Now, that guess has 
not materialized. The result is that now the Army is receiving 
it, and by this provision which we are repealing we are providing 
that it shall not be construed to apply to the Navy and Marine 
Corps after October 1. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. By repealing it you provide that it shall 
not apply to the Navy at all, even during the emergency. 

Mr. PADGETT. No; we simply repeal the provision of July 
11, 1919, which leaves the act of April, 1918, in full force, and 
applying to the Navy as well as to the Army. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Let me ask the gentleman if the words 
“and in no event beyond October 1, 1919,” had not been put in 
as a result of a bad guess, would you need this legislation ? 

Mr. PADGETT. No. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Then, why not just strike it out? 

Mr. PADGETT. If we strike it out, we strike out the whole 
provision in the act of July 11, 1919, which provided that the act 
of April 18 should not be construed as applying to the Navy be- 
yond October 1. The phraseology is entirely correct. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. BRIGGS. What serious objection could there be to an 
amendment to this effect, that ‘the benefits of the act of April 
16, 1918, shall continue to apply to officers of the Navy and Ma- 
rine Corps ”? 

Mr. PADGETT. That would be all right; that would be doing 
just what this does, taking the obstruction out of the way. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentleman from Virginia, 
Mr. SAUNDERS. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I have been 
trying in vain to secure light on one point that has been 
developed in this argument. The gentleman from Tennessee 
speaks of seeking to remove an obstruction which appears 
to have been the creation of the Naval Committee. Why did this 
cominittee create this obstruction? I have asked that ques- 
tion of all of the gentlemen who have spoken for this resolu- 
tion and up to the present time have received no satisfactory 
reply. Why was obstruction created, I ask again? 

Mr. PADGETT. I have stated that it was in a spirit of over- 
economy, trying to reduce the naval appropriation bill to the 
uttermost limit. We put it in, assuming that the emergency 
would be over by October 1. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. And to convey the impression 
that these officers would not receiye these allowances after 
October 1? 

Mr. PADGETT. And they would not have gotten it, and 
they will only get it if this is enacted, up to the expiration 
of the emergency. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Not at all. As I understand 
this, if you adopt this resolution, these payments will continue 
for all time. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Ob, the gentleman is entirely 
wrong. 

Mr. PADGETT. The act of April 11, 1918, authorizes only 
up to the termination of the emergency. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Where is that? 

Mr. PADGETT. The act of April 11, 1918. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. On page 2 of the report the gen- 
tleman will find it— 

Be it enacted, etc., That during the present emergency— 

And everything following that is qualified by that statement, 
“ During the present emergency.” It will stop for the Army, the 
Navy, and the Marine Corps altogether then. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Then this “ obstruction” that 
the gentleman speaks of was created during the war, and took 





1919. 
iway from the naval officers as of October J 
they would receive up to that time, 
Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. That is right. 
Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. And you want to wipe the * ob- 
struction ” so that they will continue to receive these benefits so 
long as the war goes on? 
Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. 
Mr. PADGETT. 
Mr. MONTAGUE. 


the benefits that 


Thai 
And no longer. 
To put them upon the same footing as the 


is correet, 


Army. 
Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Oh, that does not appeal to me 
at all. We have passed more vicious legislation since I have been 


in the Congress upon the suggestion that the Army or the Navy 
not getting something that the other was getting than I 
think is to our credit. We ought to deal with these matters on 
iheir merits, and when a bill is presented dealing with a situation 
in the Navy, it should not be sufficient to say that because the 
\rmy is getting something, therefore the Navy ought to get it, 
or if it is an Army bill that because the Navy is getting some- 
thing, the Army ought to get the same thing. -~I am concerned 
more With the merits of the pending proposition. 

Mr. PADGETT. The merit of the proposition is simply this, 
that the law provides that the commutations of the three serv- 
the Army, the Navy, and the Marine Corps, shall be the 
sume. That is fundamental. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. And have been for many years. 

Mr. PADGETT. Since 1907. 


Wis 


iICCS, 


Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. If that is so, you do not need 
iis legislation, 
Mr. PADGETT. Oh, yes; we do. On April 11, 1918, we pro- 


vided some additional commutations on account of war condi- 
ions, to continue during the emergency, and under that first 
provision the Navy and the Marine Corps were getting the 
benefit of it. Now, we come along on July 11, 1919, and say that 
the act which says that they shall be the same shall not be con- 
strued to give these additional commutations to the Navy and 
the Marine Corps beyond October 1. Now, we are just taking 
out that obstruction. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. In other words, the show of 
economy that you were seeking to make to the House and to the 
country at that time, you are now seeking to make of no effect 
is soon as the law begins to operate. 

Mr. PADGETT. To continue during the emergency. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. You provided that the allow- 

nces should not continue beyond the ist of October in any event. 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Creating thereby the idea that 
ihe Naval Committee was effecting an economy, but as soon as 
ihe economy begins to be effective, the Naval Committee hastens 


forward with a resolution to wipe out the law that is operating | 


in this unexpected fashion. The economy that you were arrang- 
ing for could not operate before October 1, and as soon as it 
hegins to operate, why the committee comes forward, and says 
that it ought not to operate. I do not think that puts either 
the House or the committee in a very desirable light. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Oh, the gentleman is entirely 
iuder a misapprehension as to the attitude of the committee. 

rhe SPEAKER, The time of the gentleman from Virginia 

us expired. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. The gentleman from Tennessee 
|Mr. Papcetr] has used at least two minutes of my time, and I 
ask him to yield me that much time. 

Mr. PADGETT. I yield the gentleman two minutes more. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. The Naval Appropriation Com- 
inittee was endeavoring to appropriate all the money that the 
Navy would require, but no more. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Certainly. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. If this pay went on for an entire 
year, the sum to be fixed in the naval appropriation bill would 
© one thing and we would have to spread it out on the country. 

Mr, SAUNDERS of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. And so we thought we made a 
easonably good guess that the whole matter would be settled 
by October 1, and we made the appropriation accordingly and 
that is all there is to the history of the transaction. 

Mr, SAUNDERS of Virginia. Oh, that is not all. 

Mr. PADGETT. And there is another thing that was before 
(he committee, and that is this, that if the declaration of peace 
is proclaimed there might be some little controversy holding on 
definitely, running along after the declaration of peace, and we 
said the pay should not go beyond October 1. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. May 1 ask the gentleman from Tennessee 
‘ question? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. 
effect? 


I will yield. 
If this law is repealed, what law is in | 
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Mr. PADGETT. The act of April 11, 1918, stands in full foree, 
and the act of 1907, which provides commutation for the Navy 
and the Marine Corps shall be the same as the Army; and the 
act of April, 1918, simply provided for the Army, and by interpre- 
tation of the other acts the Navy got the benefit of that 
lation. JI will yield the gentleman from Virginia two 
minutes. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I think I will certainly gei 
through in two minutes unless the gentleman from Tennessee 
wants more time. Mr. Speaker, I think that at last I under- 
stand the legal effect of what the committee is proposing to do 
and the legal effect is undoubtedly to leave the situation as I 
have stated that it would be. The committee has given to the 
country the impression that they were going to money 
through the provision in the last naval bill, that they would 
certainly reduce expenses Of this Government by cutting off 
eertain allowances as of October 1, 1919. The gentleman can 
not controvert that proposition. I again call attention to th 
fact that the very moment that this reduction becomes effective, 
the committee comes forward to say that this’ would be all 
wrong, that they wish to take back what they have done, that 
they made a bad guess, and that these allowances which were 
proposed to be cut off, and which we have cut off for a few days 
as a result of the legislation of July, 1919, ought to continue, in 
other words that this reduction which we hoped to secure by 
this legislation of July, 1919, shall not become really effective. 
It will not become effective if we pass this resolution. As soon 
as the hope of reduction held out in the act of July becomes a 
reality we are asked to efface the reality. 
duction appears to have created vain hopes. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PADGETT. I will yield. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman state what the emergency 
is that makes it desirable to repeal this limitation which 
already expired? 

Mr. PADGETT. The emergency is the high cost of living 
the general law which provides that the Navy shall have the 
same that the Army has, and this simply puts the Navy and 
Marine Corps in the same condition of the Army, and the law 
says they shall be under this condition and is temporary. 

Mr. WALSH. Was the guess about the high cost of living 
or the termination of the war when it was fixed in October 1? 
Nobody expected the high cost of living was going to cease by 
October 1. 

Mr. PADGETT. That is one thing the Navy is up against a 
well as all the people. 

Mr. WALSH. Every branch of the service. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Will the gentleman yield? 


legis- 


more 


suve 


The promise of re- 


has 


and 


Mr. PADGETT. I do. 
Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Is the meaning of the word 
“emergency” as given by the gentleman the high cosi o! 


living, and net the duration of the war? 
Mr. PADGETT. No. 
Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. 
last? 
Mr. PADGETT. 
Mr. SAUNDERS 
Mr. PADGETT. 
tion of the war. 
Mr. SAUNDERS 
Mr. PADGETT. 
stands in full force 


How long will this emergency 
Which one? 

of Virginia. Only one has been mentioned, 
The emergency referred to is the termina- 


of Virginia. Is that perfectly clear? 
That is the act of April 16, 1918, and that 


Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. New and troublesome condi- 
tions might arise after peace is declared, would you speak of 
them as an emergency? 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a vote. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PADGETT. I will. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I am still a seeker after the light. If 


this paragraph which we now propose to repeal had never been 
enacted would the Navy to-day draw exactly the same commu- 
tation? 

Mr. PADGETT. Exactly, and when this is enacted they wil 
draw just exactly what they have been drawing up to October 1 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Then this para 
strictive measure? 

Mr. PADGETT. Exactly so. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I think I follow now, and I am prepiure 
to vote. 

Mr, SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I think we o 
to have a record vote on a proposition like this. 

The SPEAKER. The question is, Shall the bill pass under 
suspension of the rules? 

The question was taken. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. 
of order of no quorum, 


l 


graph was purely a re- 


izht 


Mr, Speaker, I make the point 








aceted 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia makes the 
point of order of no quorum present. It is clear there is no 
quorum present. 

Mr. MONDELL, Mr. Speaker, I move thai the House do now 
adjourn, 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary 
inquiry. Will this vote- 

The SPEAKER. It is too late now for a parliamentary in- 
quiry. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 

Mr. RAMSEY, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bill of 
the following title, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H.R. 7417. An act to amend an act of Congress approved 
March 12, 1914, authorizing the President of the United States to 
locete, coustruct, and operate railroads in the Territory of 
\laska, and for other purposes. 

ADJOURNMENT. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o'clock and 40 
minutes p. mm.) the House adjourned to meet to-morrow, Tues- 
day, October 7, 1919, at 12 o’clock noon. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 
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Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged | : : : : 
' of pension to Margaret I. Reider; to the Committee on Invalid 


from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill CH. R. 9223) granting a pension to Ezra Shanks; Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
(‘ommittee on Pensions. 

A bill (CH. R, 7425) granting a pension to Martha J. Com- 
stock; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. RAMSEY: A bill (H. R. 9752) for the purchase of a 
site and erection of a public building at Englewood, N. J.; to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts: A bill (H. R. 9753) to 
prevent deception in the sale of baled cotton in transactions in 
interstate and foreign commerce; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HUSTED: A bill (H. R. 9754) to create a national 
monetary commission; to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

By Mr. VESTAL: A bill (H. R. 9755) to establish the stand- 
ard of weights and measures for the following wheat-mill and 
corn-mill products, namely, flours, hominy, grits, and meals, 
ind all commercial feeding stuffs, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. PARKER: A bill (H. R, 9756) to amend the Judicial 
Code to permit terms of the district court for the northern 


district of New York to be held in Rensselaer County; to the | 
| therefor; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HULL of Tennessee: Resolution (H. Res. 323) pro- 
viding for the appointment of a select committee to consider all 
legislation relating to honorably discharged officers, soldiers, 
sailors, and marines of the present war; to the Committee on 
Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 9757) granting an increase 
of pension to George W. Willard; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9758) granting an increase of pension to 
Johanna Dowling; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DUNBAR: A bill (H. R. 9759) granting a pension to 
John Pennington; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9760) granting an increase of pension to 
James M, Foss; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. HASTINGS: A bill (H. BR, 9761) for the relief of 
David C. Bays; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 9762) for the relief of cer- 
tain settlers in Oregon for losses sustained during the Rogue 
River Indian outbreak in southern Oregon in 1855; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9763) granting a pension to John J. Moll; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KIPSS: A bill (H. R. 9764) granting a pension to 
Charlies C. Chilson; to the Committee on Pensions, 
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By Mr. LANGLEY: A bill (H. R. 9765) granting an increase 
of pension to Rebecca Johnson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. PARKER: A bill (H. R. 9766) for the relief of the 
estate of George W. Lee, deceased ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. RAMSEYER: A bill (H. R. 9767) granting an increase 
of pension to William W. Blachly ; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. REED of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 9768) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Jacob P. Marling; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9769) granting a pension to Worthy Poling; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. RICKETTS: A bill (H. R. 9770) granting an increase 
of pension to Joseph W. Santee; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

sy Mr. RUBEY: A bill (H. R. 9771) granting a pension to 
William C. Jacobs; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (CH. R, 9772) granting a pension to Luey A. Dod- 
son; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9773) granting an increase of pension to 
Harman B. Benton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9774) granting an increase of pension to 
Josephus McMurtrey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMPSON: A bill (H. R. 9775) granting an increase 


Pensions, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

3y Mr. ESCH: Petition of the Anti-Saloon League of Amer- 
ica, protesting ugainst legislation granting liquor permits to 
pharmacists; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FOCHT: Papers to accompany House bill 9549, grant- 
ing a pension to Mrs. Sadie Doan; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HERSEY: Petition of sundry citizens of Brownville, 
Me., urging repeal of tax on soda, ice cream, ete.; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KIESS: Papers to accompany House bill 9076, for the 
relief of James A. Roche, alias James Brady; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. OSBORNE: Petition of Angel City Court, No. 579, 
Catholic Order of Foresters, Los Angeles, Calif., protesting 
against the enactment of the Smith-Towner bill, to provide for 
a department of education, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Education. 

By Mr. WASON: Petition of Maxwell Grey and 21 other 
residents of Whitefield, N. H., urging the repeal of motion- 
picture taxes; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

3y Mr. WHITE of Maine: Petition of American Legion of 
Maine, praying for an investigation of alleged unjust punish- 
ments and other wrongs to members of the American Expedi- 
tionary Forces and for the punishment of officers responsible 
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The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
folowing prayer: 

Almighty God, we seek Thy favor and guidance for the 
tremendous duty that is upon us this day, with far-reaching in- 
fluence, that we may have the divine sanction upon that which we 
say and do, and that out of all our planning and purposing there 
may come a sweeter comradeship in a common service and a 
unity of faith and purpose and ideals among all the people of 
this land, that we may live and serve and sacrifice for the 
advancement of Thy kingdom of righteousness and truth in the 
world. We ask it for Christ’s sake. Amen. ; 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday's pro- 
ceedings, when, on request of Mr. Smoor and by unanimous con- 
sent, the further reading was dispensed with and the Journal 
was approved. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of @ 
quorum, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Beckham Chamberlain Cummins 
Ball Borah Colt Dial 
Bankhead Grandegee Culberson Dillingham 
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Hdge Kendrick New Smith, Ariz. 
Elkins Kenyon Newberry Smith, Md. 
leteher Keyes Norris Smoot 
France King Nugent Spencer 
Frelinghuysen Kirby Overman Stanley 

day Knox Page Sterling 
erry La Follette Penrose Sutherland 
‘ironna Lenroot Phelan Townsend 
Hale Lodge Poindexter ‘frammell 
Harding McCumber VPomerene Underwood 
ilarris McKellar Robinson Wadsworth 
Harrison MeNary Sheppard Walsh, Mass. 
ilitcheoek Moses Sherman Watson 
Tones, Wash. Myers Shields Williams 
Kellogg Nelson Simmons Wolcott 


Mr. NEWBERRY. ‘The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. War- 
neEN |, the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis], and the Senator 
from Colorado {Mr. Puipps] are engaged in a committee hear- 


Mr. DIAL. I desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
syirH of South Carolina] is absent on aceount of illness in his 
family. I will let this announcement stand for the day. 

Mr. GAY. The senior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Rans- 
»eLL| is detained from the Senate by illness, 

Mr. GERRY. The Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] is 
detained from the Senate by illness in his family. The Senator 
from Nevada |[Mr, PrrtMAN] and the Senator from Montana 
iMr, WALSH] are absent on official business. The junior Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma [Mr,. Gore], the senior Senator from Okla- 
homua [Mr. OwEN], the junior Senator from Nevada [Mr. HEN- 
peERSON], and the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Jones] are 
etuined from the Senate on public business. 

rhe VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-two Senators have an- 
swered to the roll eall. There is a quorum present. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 

A message from the House of Representatives, by D. IKK. Hemp- 
teud, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had passed 
the following bills: 

<.9 An aet to encourage the reclamation of certain arid 
lands in the State of Nevada, and for other purposes; and 

Ss. 2100. An act authorizing the Union Paeific Railroad Co., 

its successors, to convey for public-road purposes certain 
parts of its right of way. 

Che message also announced that the House had passed the 
ill (S. 425) to establish the Zion Nationai Park in the State 
of Utah, with an amendment, in which it requested the coneur- 
rence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that the House had passed 
he bill (S. 794) granting lands for school purposes in Govern- 
nent town sites on reclamation projects, with amendments, in 
which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 

| (8. 55) to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to adjust 
lisputes or claims by entrymen, selectors, grantees, and pat- 
vntees of the United States against the United States and be- 
tween each other, arising from faulty surveys in townships 36, 
7, ald 88 south, ranges 29 and 30 east, Tallahassee meridian, 

the State of Florida, and for other purposes, with amend- 
euts, in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

(he message further announced that the House had passed a 

| (H.R, 2945) to authorize the sale of certain lands at or near 
\tinidoka, Idaho, for railroad purposes, in which it requested the 

hneurrence of the Senate. 
REPUBLICAN PLATFORM IN MASSACHUSETTS. 

ir. BORAH. Mr. President, yesterday I stated, in response 

un interrogatory, that I would have inserted in the Recorp 

Republican platform adopted at Boston, Mass., a few days 
-o, Which I now ask leave to do. I also ask permission to 
e inserted in the Recorp an account in the Boston Herald 
le adoption of the platform in the convention, and alse the 

h of the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Loner}. 
here being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
e printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


{From the Boston Herald, October 5, 1919.] 
RATIFICATION Is Favorep, Boer Witrnr 
SENATOR’S STAND FULLY INDORSED. 
delegates te the Republican State convention, held yesterday 
remont Temple, adopted resolutions on the league of nations de- 
d to satisfy those of their party who desire speedy ratification of 
peace treaty and its integral covenant. They then proceeded by 
iituous applause and deafening cheers to express themselves in 
tfelt accord with Senator Lopégr in his leadership against the 
in its present form, even though he and his associates in the 
(| States Senate may by their opposition finally cause the death 
the plan by which the peace council at Paris hopes to bring about 
tically the cessation of war in the world, * * * 
the determination of a majority of the delegates to stand by 
tor Loper was first indicated when Speaker Joseph E. Warner, 
rman of the committee on resolutions, began reading the all-abserb- 
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ing resolution. ‘‘ We therefore favor prompt ratification of the treaty 
of peace without amendment—”’ He got no further, for his unusually 
strong voice was drowned by the shouts of “No!” “ Neyer!’ “ Noth 
ing of the sort!’ and similar expressions of disapproval that came fro 
all parts of the great auditorium. A few cries of “ Yes” were heard, 
but they were as nothing compared with the volume of hostile deny 
stration. 
EXTRACT FROM PLATFORM. 

“We therefore favor prompt ratification of the treaty of peace, with- 
out amendment, but with such unequivocal and effective reservation: 
as will make clear the unconditional right of the United States t 
withdraw from the league upon due notice; as will provide that the 
United States shall assume no obligation to employ American soldiers 
or sailors unless Congress shall, by act or resolution, so direct; as will 
make it clear that no domestic questions, such as the tariff and immi 
gration, will be taken from the control of the United States, and that 
the United States shall be sole judge as to the interpretation of the 
Monroe doctrine. There must be no abridgment of the sovereignty ot 
the Nation, of the control of its own domestic affairs, or of the mait 
nance of its national policies, 


COMMENDS SENATOR LODGE. 


“The Republican Party commends the broad and far-sighied siate 
manship of its senior Senator, HENry CAnoTr LODGE, whose experience 
integrity, and wisdom continue to reflect honor upon the State, whic] 
is proud to regard bim as its senior and foremost representative in th: 
Congress of the United States, and heartily indorses his effort 
bring about prompt action on the treaty.” 


SENATOR Hero or Tur Hour IN CONVENTION-——ACCEPTS PLATFORM 
Spereciu Tuar tins Hearers—Bounp ny Honor ro Wace Batre 
DECLARES SHANTUNG ARTICLE MORALLY INDEFENSIBLE—POLITICA 
Error—WovuLp Give UNITED States EquaL VoTre—Says Treary 
CAN Nor Be Ucrriep THROUGH SENATE LIKE A BRIDGE BILL. 

Senator HlENry CAarnor LODGE was given a tremendous ovation in th 
Republican State convention yesterday when he arose to explain to th 
delegates his attitude toward the peace treaty and its accompanying 
covenant of the league of nations. The convention had earlier adopted 
the compromise plank on the subject, as printed in another column. Hi- 
address was frequently interrupted by cheers and applause. 

**T know that the hour is late—I will try to be as brief as possible 
but there are a few words that I must say,” he began. ‘Tam glad you 
have adopted that platform of principies without debate. With the stat 
ment in regard to reservation, it is needless to say that I am in ful 
accord. I accept the platform. I have no desire to discuss it. su 
there is one single point on which, in simple honesty to you and to 
myself, I must make a statement. 

“The words are there, ‘ without amendment "—‘ ratification withou 
amendment.’ That is the opinion of the convention—of the committe 
first, then of the convention. I did not contest it, but I must expres- 
my own opinion upon it, in justice to you as well as to myself. 

“T have already voted for amendments. I voted for the only amend- 
ments that have been presented by the Committee on Foreign Relations 
I voted for them as chairman of that committee, and I am bound, no 
only by custom, but also by honor, to keep faith with the committee 
I can not reverse or change what has happened, even if I desired to 
and I do not so desire, for I should not have voted for the amendment 
in the committee or the Senate on Thursday unless I thought they wet 
right. 





AMENDMENT VS. RESERVATION. 


“Far too much emphasis is placed, I think—both in the Senate an: 
elsewhere—on the difference between an amendment and a reservatior 
There is a difference, of course. Put the amendment requires the assent 
of every signatory, and the argument is made that it would cause grea! 
delay—the reconvening of the conference. You can not reconvene i) 
for it has never adjourned,” he said, amid laughter. “It is sitting 
Paris now. 

“very nation which signed the treaty is there fully represented 
day, and I had a letter from one of our delegates the other day sayinz 
he had hoped to get home at an earlier date, but saw no prospect of it 
yet. They are still rearranging the map of Europe. The Turkish treat 
is not yet made; the Bulgarian treaty, so far as I know, is not yet made. 
As they are there on the ground, no great time would be wasted. 

“But I do not wish to argue that point. I wish merely to 
you that there are only two more amendments of consequence now lx 
fore the Senate, which I voted for in committee, which I reported 
the Senate. One is the amendment striking out the provision regard- 
ing Shantung from the treaty. In the very platform in which you have 
enbodied these words ‘ without amendment’ you have condemned Shan 
tung yourselves. ‘Three of our delegates to Paris protested against 
The President himself had no word in its favor. He said that it wa 
necessary to secure the adhesion of Japan. The Secretary of Stat 
testified on the stand that in his belief, even if it had been refused 
Japan would have signed. The President said when we talked with him 
at the White House that he thought the Secretary of State was wrong. 


GREAT WRONG TO CHINA. 


“In the Shantung provision we turned over the control 
Province with nearly 40,000,000 people to Japan—turn over a gr 
friendly people, a democratic people, who were allies and associate 
with us in the war against Germany, as was Japan. We take Shar 
tung from China and hand it over to Japan with an indefinite promis: 
that some time she will turn it back. Itisa great wrong. [It is mor 
indefensible as well as politically shortsighted. 

* Gentlemen of the convention, I must vote against Shantung, whet! 
it be by amendment or by reservation, whenever it is presented to m: 

I can not do otherwise. I would do it if I voted alone. Though I ar 
drawing near the end, I will not leave as a legacy to my children 
my grandchildren an apology for my having voted for the confirmati 
of a great wrong. 

“The other amendment is to give the United States an equal vote. 
the league with any other nation. I think perhaps it is an old-fashior 
idea, but I think that at whetever counci! table the United States may 









her vote should be the equal of any other nation there. «'M 
setts will stand by you,’ cried a voice in the audience.) 
* Just a few words about delay. Yes, there has been delay it 


nearly a year now since the armistice was signed, and seven months « 
that time with the treaty has been passed in Paris. What caused th 
delay? Attaching the league of nations to the treaty with Germany 
If the treaty with Germany had been taken up and disposed of we should 
have had peace with Germany last April. That treaty as it is, with 
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the league of nations 


to it, came inte the hands of the Foreign 
Relations Committee fer action on July 14. There it is,” he said, 
holding up a bulky report. “How many of you have read it? How 
many of you have read article 1% Don’t too many speak at once. 

CAN NOT HURRY THE SENATE. 

“Article 1 is the league of nations. That treaty, in 270 quarto pages, 
Was pul into the hunds of the committee on July 14. We had 45 working 
days and we sat on 37; the intervals were caused by the failure to get 
witnesses. We had 42 sittings. We did all that men could’ do to get 
through with that treaty as rapidly as possible. We reported it to the 
Senate on September 4. I have kept it before the Senate ores day 
from that time to this, and gentlemen who think that the United States 
Senate 
better try it. 

“The debate is just as much from one side as the other, and it is 
fundamentally right. This is the greatest question ever presented to 
the Senate of the United States—the question of the future of the 
country, of the character of our Government. This is an agreement we 
are entering into for all time, and it certainly deserves the considecra- 
tion of the United States Senate, whose responsibility is equal to that of 
the President of the United States. It has been pressed; it will be 
pressed. But you can not hurry it; you can not shove it through; you 
can not dispose of it as if it were a bridge bill. That is impossible and 
would be wrong. 

“T want a league of nations. My idea of a league of nations was 
that we should start building on The Hague conventions, which did a 
great and good work. I wish to see, as Mr. Root himself desired above 
all things, a codification of the international law which has been torn 
to pieces and cast to the winds by Germany. I wish to see the great 
feature of an international court with judges. Those are the purposes 
which the league should serve first. What have we got? We have got 
a document that never mentions The Hague conventions, that never 
says anything about international law, and the only court is pushed 
into one article 


tied 


PURELY POLITICAL ALLIANCE. 


“Who decides the questions before this league? Men politically 
appointed—-every one of them. It is a political alliance and nothing 
more and nothing less. Every member of the council and in the assem- 
bly are political appointments, and they vote necessarily—I do not 
blame them-——for expediency and in the interest of their own countries. 
But when we enter into a political alliance it is right that we should 
be careful. Remember that they all—I do not grudge them a thing 
they have got—but they all get great advantages in territory, in 
money, in commercial benefit. We have taken nothing, and I am proud 
of it. We ask nobody to guarantee our boundaries. We have no terri- 
tory we want to seize. We have no commercial advantages we want 
to take. But as we ask nothing, surely we shall have a right to say 
what our burden shall be when we enter the league. 

I am not disturbed by the cry of isolation. You can not isolate 
the United States. It may be, as I heard an eloquent ocrator once say, 
that eminence is always isolated. It may be that we have a high level. 
But we shall have our share in the affairs of the world. 

Now I have told you briefly what this is—a political alliance. Here 
are the reservations—those you have indorsed and approved in your 
platform, for an agreement upon which I have been laboring all sum- 
mer Jong. They are known by my name. I have not been willing to 


take less—I have net sought to get others, although others will no 
doubt be offered 
RIGHT OF WITHDRAWAL, 

The tirst refers to the right of withdrawal. In the first draft you 

id not withdraw at all. Owing to some expostulations on the part 
of Senators and of other perverse people outside, like Mr. Root, they 
cam muck with a provision giving the right of withdrawal on two 
vears notice. But they added to it a proviso that all international 
duties and all duties in the league must be fulfilled, and the vote 


would have to be unanimous 
“Under the rules of the league one vote could prevent withdrawal. 


The council is not only to see whether we had fulfilled our duties to 
the league, but, in case we asked to withdraw, whether we had fulfilled 
all our international obligations, and it would go over al! our treaties 
und ask whether we had kept our faith. Now, we have never yet broken 


faith in a treaty, and I object to submitting the good faith of the United 


States on international matters to a council of nine members, of which 
Ww have one, 

“The next is Article X—the famous article which provides for a 
suaranty against external aggression of the territorial integrity and 


political independence ef all the members of the league. It is an indi- 


vidual guaranty; it requires no action on the part of the league to 
operate We to-day are guaranteeing Panama for obvious reasons. I? 
there were 106 other countries guaranteeing Panama joined with us, and 
Panama called upon us for the fulfillment of the guaranty, we are 
bound, no matter whether she calls on the other indorsers or not. 

4S TO OBLIGATIONS. 

this Article XN guarantees every boundary in the- world, and the 
political integrity of every country, and once decided by this treaty, 

, n never be changed. 

Ilere is a case which might arise very easily : Suppose China wanted 
to aid the people of Shantung who had risen in revolt against the 
Japanese Government—and it is a harsh government—we shou'd be 
boum! under that treaty to send troops to aid Japan to put down 
China | can not consent to give to any other nations the power to 
enter into war or to send American soldiers and sailors abroad without 
the consent ef the American people and their representatives in Congress, 


say, 


“The obligation, they is a moral one. Ah, Mr. President, I 
can draw no distinctions between moral and legal obligations when the 


United States sets her name to a treaty. All treaties, except those 
under duress—like the one imposed on Germany—rest on moral ob- 
ligations, and I want it made clear as the sunlight that no foreign 


nations can ever order United States troops or United States ships 

anywhere without the free action of Congress, untrammeled by any 

obligation. I will vote—-I say it to you frankly, for I have no secrets— 

I will vote to reject any treaty which contains a provision that gives 

to foreign nations any possible control over the United States. 
DOMESTIC QUESTIONS, 

“ The next reservation covers domestic questions. There are contingen- 
¢ies in which the league would have the power to pass upon our 
demestic questions, and if we were a disputant we could not vote. I 
will take only one cxample. I can never vote to permit any country 
to say who shail come into the United States. The right regarding 
cnirance is essential to any country, and the country which does not 
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control admission to its citizenship and its shores is a subject and 
& conquered country, whether it is such by treaty or by arms. We 
can not assent to that. When the President—whese illness we all 
deplore—presented the article abeut the Monroe doctrine to the con- 
ference he said it was new, and that was all he said. The delegates 
of Great Britain explained—and it has never been contradicted—that ir 
any question about the Monroe doctrine arose under article 22 the 
league would decide. It is called ‘a regional understanding.’ It never 
has been an understanding. An understanding requires more than one 
in international law. It is our licy—it is all our own. We never 
asked anybody to accept it. We have never asked anybody to share it. 
We have sustained it, and we propose to continue it, to have it our own 
doctrine, to be interpreted by us alone. 
ONLY WAY TO SAVE TREATY, 

“ These are the reservations. When I studied the situation in Wash 
ington it became perfectly clear to me that that treaty could be saved in 
but one way, if it was to be saved at all, and that was by reservations. If 
those reservations I have described should fail to be put in, that treaty 
is dead. Three days ago that would have been merely my assertion, 
just as true three days ago as it is to-day, but on Thursday we demon 
strated it. 

“The Fall amendments were simply intended to take our commis 
sioners—out of 30 or 40 commissions to settle boundaries—to take 
them out of the commissions in regard to business which did not con- 
cern us which were not vital. They will all be covered in the reserya- 
tions. The first one was a very unimportant one, and, in a full Sen 
ate, even that amendment had 34 votes. If anyone takes the trouble 
to calculate one-third of 96 and then add two to 32, he will find 
there were two more than a third. The next one showed 37 on a full 
vote of the Senate, and the last one, which involved troops in Silesia 
we have just sent two regiments to see to the plebiscite—-that one on a 
full vote of the Senate would have shown 41 votes. 


OBTAINED AN AGREEMENT. 


“If those amendments, all to be covered by reservation, received 
such votes as that, what chance do you think that treaty has unless 
the reservations { have described are made? There would be nearly 


half the Senate voting against it without the reservations.  Peop| 
forget what is the truth with many Senators to-day on this ques 


tion. They do not care a straw what becomes of them or their fo 
tunes; personaily, they have been deaf and are deaf to cries of party 
expediency cither for or against. They believe, rightly or wrongly, 
down in the depths of their being, that that treaty as it stands puts 


America in danger. They will not let it live unless it is safe for 
the United States. 

“There are men there, strong men, too, who would kill it at all 
hazards. I have stood there trying to get an agreement on these four 


reservations. I think I have succeeded completely, and if those reserva 
tions are adopted the treaty will be saved—saved probably with not more 
than one amendment. Why, Mr. Taft has come out twice last week, 
deploring the President’s attitude and urging the adoption of reserva- 
tions. And they must be real reservations—they must mean something. 
Shams—‘ interpretive ”’ shams. The purpose of a reservation is dis 
tinct from an amendment in that it applies to the reserving power 
slone ; it takes the reserving power out so far as the reservation defines 
it. Those reservations must make the United States safe. They musi 
be real reservations. They will be. 


NEVER A PARTY 


“This is not a party question, never has been, can net be. It is an 
American question. At the same time, as the discussions have gon 
on, we have to-day practically all Republican Senators agreeing on 
these reservations. The chairman of the national committee is for 
them; an overwhelming number of the members of the national com 
mittee are for them. I am getting telegrams day by day from State 
committees all over the country who are for them. Even Mr. Taft 
has found them necessary, and the Republicans of Massachusetts, in 
my judgment, are strongly for them, too. 

‘*One word more and I have done. The fight I have made has been 
in the interests of America, in the interests of the United States. If 
I have gone too far, that is the height of my offending, and I would 
rather go too far in defense of the interests of the United States than 
go too short a way. 

“I wish for peace—no one more than myself. No one who has had to 
take the dread responsibility of declaring war can ever want anything 
but peace. But beware that a great and goed name is not used for 
unhappy purposes, as a cover for evil methods. The highest aspiration 
of man is the religious aspiration by which he tries to lift himself from 
earth to heaven. And yet what crimes, what wars, what persecutions 
from the dawn of man’s recorded history have been made in the name 
of religion. 


QUESTION. 


LEAGUE ENDANGERS INDEPENDENCE, 


“A great French woman, we are told, stood on the guillotine in the 
French Revolution and said, ‘O, liberty, what crimes are committed 1 
thy name.’ There is no nobler impulse in the human heart, no finer 
desire than liberty. ‘Tacitus, the great Latin historian, in his ‘ Life 
of Agricola,’ puts into the mouth of a British chieftain trying to rouse 
his people against the Roman Empire the words, said of the Romans, 
‘They make a solitude and call it peace.’ That is one bad method by 
which to get peace. There are others almost equally bad. - 

“There may be bad methods for a noble purpose. I know thousabus 
of good men and women who desire peace, the peace of the world, who 
ask for this league, but who have not stopped to study it. This league. 
this political alliance, as it stands, will, in my judgment, cause tore 
wars than would have ever come without it. But however this may be, 
it is certain that it will endanger the welfare, the sovercignty, and the 
independence of the United States. 


“We can do more for the world, strong, free, disinterested, than We 
ean by tangling ourselves in every quarrel in Europe. ‘They say the 
world looks to us. The world looked to us in 1917. Did we fail? We 
went in and turned the wavering scale. No league sent us there. The 


United States will always go to the defense of human liberty 2m! 
civilization. Under the pressure of the great menace of German 
autocracy, I helped to send the United States on that mission. On # 
like demand I would do it again, much as I hate war. But [ will not. 
if I can prevent it, have my beloved country tangled in every pett) 
broil of Europe. We shall all be better liked by them, stronger to help 
them, if we are true to ourselves. That is not selfish. Keep thy 
United States strong, keep her free, keep her untrammeled. I tell you 
that is the best service we can render to the peace of the world, for 
when the United States fails, the world and peace fail with her. 
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INDUSTRIAL DISTURBANCE, 


Mr. SHERMAN. I present an editorial from the Manufac- 
turers’ News, of Chicago, relating to some labor agitation. I 
ask to have it read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is 
Chair hears none. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

{From the Manufacturers’ News.] 
“WHY SHOULD THEY BE TOLERATED. 

“Why a few people are permitted to create the industrial 
disturbance that now exists in this country without being 
locked up is something no man can answer. Such is the case, 
however, and as long as such conditions do obtain it is the duty 
of every decent citizen to recognize his obligation to the com- 
munity, put his shoulder to the wheel and do his part toward 
maintaining peace and quiet. We have had all the ‘safe for 
democracy’ talk we want. We would like to see some kind 
of a government where each citizen recognizes the right of 
each und every other citizen; a government where property and 
the individual rights of each and every other citizen are recog- 
nized, and a government that gives protection. 

“The Fitzpatricks, and the Fosters, and the Gompers, and 
their kind of people are a very small portion of the community. 
Why should they be tolerated? Why should they have the 
power to stop a great business like the steel industry, starve 
a lot of people, break up homes, ruin families, deprive babies 
of their milk, and bring on as much distress and suffering as 
the plague brought to the children of Israel? Yet Mr. Fitz- 
patrick has the entree to the Executive Mansion. He is recog- 
uized by other publie officials and men in authority and yet, 
politically, he can not lift a pound. There is not a politician 
of any note in the State of Illinois who gives 2 cents for what 
John Fitzpatrick thinks or does from a political standpoint. 

‘He was brought before the bar of the house of the Illinois 
Gieneraly Assembly a few years ago, sputtered and stewed, made 
threats —and never carried out one of them. No one was de- 
feated. No one was the worse off and Fitzpatrick was forced 
to take his medicine like a spoiled child. In Tllinois, from a 
political standpoint, he is a joke and a shining example of the 
biblical saying, that a prophet is not without honor save in 
his own country.” 


there any objection? The 


STRIKE OF STEEL WORKERS. 


Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, in a recent issue of the Wash- 
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ington Post appeared the following Associated Press dispatch, | 


vhich LT will read: 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., October 3, 1919. 

While the virtual deadlock continued to-day in the steel strike in the 
littsburgh district, leaders of the organized workers were making plans 
'o finance a prolonged struggle. 

The 24 international presidents of the unions involved in the strike 
will meet with the executive council of the American Federation of 
Labor at Washington Monday for the purpose of discussing plans for the 
paying of strike benefits, it was announced at national headquarters 
here. The federation is expected to levy assessments on all its members 
o aid the benefit fund, it was stated. The individual international 
inions are reported to have large defense funds available for paying 
enents, 
fhe average benefit paid by some unions is $7 per week for single 
n and $9 for married men, H, (. Hughes, international president of 
e coopers’ union, said. The amount varies in the different unions, 
ile estimated that $2,000,000 per week will be necessary to cover the 
enetit fund. 


1) 


From this article I suppose that every Federal employee who 


a member of the Federal Employees’ Union, which is affiliated | 
vith the American Federation of Labor, will soon be paying | 
ioney that he has drawn from the taxpayers of the country, | 


through the United States Government, to keep up a strike 
Vhich is actively led in part by William Z. Foster, who was 
recently, if, indeed, he be not now, a notorious syndicalist, revo- 


lutionist, and enemy of organized government and of all orderly 


society, 

It was testified recently, 1 understand, before the Senate Com- 
uittee on the District of Columbia that the police forces of 37 
ties in this country are now unionized and affiliated with the 
\inerican Federation of Labor, If this article be true—and I 

pose it is, coming from an suthentic source—I assume that 
ery soon each one of the policemen of the police forces of those 
7 cities of the United States will be contributing money to 


Niintain a strike and maintain industrial unrest and disorder, | 


ed by aman who has been very recently an acknowledged enemy 
of all organized government, and it is generally believed that he 
as not changed his heart on that subject any more than he has 
hanged the color of his skin, and that he is now just what he 
vas recently, in that respect. I do not believe he has changed 
t particle, and 1 think few others, if any, believe it. 

I see the steel strike is resulting in riot, lawlessness, and de- 
lanee of the duly constituted authority of the land; that the 
Uhited States ermed fercos Lave been called out in two States— 
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Indiana and Ilinois—to preserve the peace and to defend peace- 
able people against the attacks of strikers who resort to law- 
lessness. Yet if this article be true—and I have no doubt it is— 
the policemen who are affiliated with the American Federation 
of Labor and every employee of the Government who belongs to 
the Federal Employees’ Union, which is affiliated with the Amer!- 
can Federation of Labor, will soon be paying taxpayers’ money, 
which they have drawn through appropriations by law, to sup- 
port those strikers who are indulging in rioting, lawlessness, 
and disorder, and who are led by a man who was very recently, 
if he is not now, an enemy of this Government and of all or- 
ganized society. 

I simply mention these matters in order to call aitention to 
some of the results of the unionization of Federal employees 
when affiliated with the American Federation of Labor, and 
especially to the result of policemen being affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor. The police force of the District 
of Columbia is now affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor; it has a charter from that organization, and the affiliation 
is complete. It is true a good many of the policemen, doubting 
the wisdom of the action, have withdrawn, but I am informed 
the majority of them remain affiliated with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, and, based on this information, I suppose that 
those policemen of the District of Columbia who are now affili 
ated with the American Federation of Labor will very soon be 
contributing money out of their pockets, which Congress has 
voted to them, taxpayers’ money, in order to keep up th's indus- 
trial unrest, this disturbance, this strike, which is led by a man 
who is generally believed to be just as much an enemy of this 
Government and of organized society to-day as he ever was- 
William Z, Foster, acknowledged former syndicalist and revo- 
lutionist, now active in the steel strike, which, in my opinion, 
is one of the most unjustifiable strikes which was ever precipi- 
tated upon the American people. 


PEACE TREATY AND LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 


Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. lresident, on yesterday moriing the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hircucock], with the consent of 
the Senate, had inserted in the Recorp several pages of a tele- 
gram sent to him by the California branch of the League to 
I now send to the desk a letter received from 
that organization by a constituent of mine and ask that the See- 
retary may read it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Seeretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

“ LEAGUE TO ENFORCE PEACE, 
“New York, September 29, 1919. 
“To friends of the league of nations: 

“In the past the nations of the world have been organized for 
war; the league of nations proposes to organize them for peace. 
It proposes to substitute the rule of international justice for the 
rule of force. Without the league of nations the world faces 
a crushing race of armaments, another war more destructive 
than all former wars, and the suicide of civilization. 

“And yet in the face of these alternatives the league is now 
facing a bitter partisan attack in the United States Senate. 
The next few weeks must decide whether or not the United States 
shall enter the league of nations, whether or not, indeed, there 
shall be a league of nations; for as the opposing Senators them- 
selves have said, ‘ Without us the league is a wreck, and all the 
gains from a victorious peace are imperiled.’ 

“There must be courageous action. Public opinion in every 
State must be organized and trained on Washington. The cam- 
paign must go on until the Senate vote on ratification is taken. 

“All this will require funds, immediate and adequate. We are 
going ahead with our work, confident that the real patriots of 
America—those who understand why our country fought this 
war—wil} rally to the call. Are you one of them? 

“ We are not asking you to sign a pledge card; the time is too 
short for that. Won't you send your check to-day? Next month 
may be too late. 

“ Yours, very truly, 
* HERBERT S. Houston, 
“ Treasurer.’ 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, the “suicide of civiliza- 
tion ” is, of course, of some interest, but I think comparatively 
slight as compared to the “ coin”; certainly the exhortation to 
send a check to-day is extremely interesting. That communica 
tion was preceded by a telegram which I will now ask the Seere 
tary to read. This league lets no grass grow under its feet, Mr. 
President, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, the 
Secretary will read as requested. 
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The Secretary read as follows: 

“New York, September 17, 1919. 

“ Personal and confidential. 

“ Humanity, ecommerce, industry, labor, and the whole social 
order need immediate ratification of the peace treaty and the 
covenant of the league of nations. It is vitally important that 
you shall communicate with your Senators, preferably by tele- 
graph, urging them to ratify promptly and unreservedly. If 
you have already done so, do it again in a positive and eonelu- 
sive manner, get others to do the same. This is the time for us 
to strike straight from the shoulder with all our strength behind 
the blow. There is no time to lose. 

* LEAGUE To ENrorce PEACE.” 


Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, if you have done it al- 
ready, “hit ‘em again.” Mr. President, here is the sequel. 
They do not “ weary in well-doing,” and it is profitable to the 
telegraph companies, I have no doubt. I ask that the Secretary 
read the telegram which I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, the 
Secretary will read the telegram. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

“New York, October 2, 1919. 
“Mr. Epwin BInNey, 
“Sound Beach, Conn.: 

“The League to Enferce Peace—William Howard Taft, presi- 
dent, A. Lawrence Lowell, chairman—is conducting an active 
and necessarily expensive campaign to secure an expression of 
public opinion that will compel ratification of the peace treaty 
without reservations that would require resubmission to the 
Paris conference er a separate treaty with Germany. Will you 
not help the cause by a substantial contribution ? 

“ HERBERT S. Houston, 
“ Treasurer, 
“GEORGE W. WICKERSHAM, 
* VANCE McCorMICckK, 
“ CLEVELAND H. Dopee, 
“Oscar S. STRAvS, 
“ Finance Comiitice. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, of course it is neces- 
sarily “very expensive,” but such poor men as Cleveland H. 
Dodge and Mr. Straus have to be helped out in time of trouble. 
{ ask the Secretary to read the response of my constituent to 
that pathetie appeal. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


” 


“'THr LEAGUE TO ENFORCE PEACE, 
“ Bush Terminal Sales Building, New York: 

“Tm strongly opposed to league of nations covenant unless it 
be properly amended to pretect America. 

“ If quick action is necessary, suggest you appeal to President 
Wilson to remove his objections to proper amendments. 

“ EpWIN BINNEY.” 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. They will not take no for an answer, Mr. 
President, so they come again. This is the way the money 
they ask for is being spent. I ask the Secretary to read the 
communication I send to the desk. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


* LEAGUE TO ENFORCE PEACE, 
“New York, October 3, 1919. 

“My Dear Mr. Boyney: This is to confirm the telegram of 
our finance committee, as follows: 

“*The League to Enforce Peace—William Howard ‘Taft, 
president, A. Lawrence Lowell, chairman—is conducting an ae- 
tive and necessarily expensive campaign to secure an expres- 
sion of public opinion that will compel ratification of the peace 
treaty without reservations that would require resubmission to 
the Paris conference or a separate treaty with Germany. Will 
you not help the cause by a substantial contribution? Herbert 
S. Houston, treasurer; George W. Wickersham, Cleveland H. 
Dodge, Vance McCormick, Oscar S. Straus, finance committee, 

3ush Terminal Sales Building, New York.’ 

“The alternative to a league of nations is a crushing race 
for armament, another war more destructive than all former 
wars, and the suicide of civilization. The erisis is at hand. 
We must act quickly, and trust that you will send us the larg- 
est check convenient by return mail. 

“We need your help and cooperation at this time if we are 
to overcome the vast amount of studied and intentionally con- 
fusing misinformation with which the country is being flooded 
regarding the provisions and working of the league of nations 
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immediate and adequate. We can go ahead with our work 
only as those who understand why our country fought this way; 
rally to the call. 
* Yours, very truly, Herbert 8. Houston, 
“ Treasurer. 
“Mr. Epwitn BINNey, 
“ South Beach, Conn.” 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, it is too bad, the rate at 
which civilization is committing suicide. I thought, once dead, 
it would stay put; but no; the “ suicide of civilization” has pe- 
come a weekly occurrence. Mr. President, I have another letter 
written by Mr. Binney to me, which I ask the Secretary to read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

“ New York, October 6, 19719. 
“Hon. FRANK B. BRANDEGEE, 
“United States Senator, 
“ Senate Chamber, Washinglon, D. (. 


“My Dear Srr: While I presume you have seen all this 
stuff, I am handing you the circular letter, folder, ete., from 
the League to Enforce Peace, which followed the telegrams | 
mailed to you on the 4th instant. 

“Very truly, yours, Epwin BINNry.” 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, it is very edifying to 
observe public opinion in the process of being manufactured by 
the contributions of patriotic and deluded citizens. I do noj 
know how many people in other parts of the country have been 
taken into camp by this persistent and expensive propaganda, 
but I think there are a few in my section of the country who 
estimate this sert of an appeal at about what it is worth. For 
the peeple who contribute their hard-earned money to this sort 
of scheme I have little sympathy, because if their money is not 
taken from them by this organization they are sure to have il 
taken from them by somebody else. It helps the telegraph: 
companies and the printers and stationers. Col. Sellers said 
that there was “a sucker born every minute,” and I presume 
the birth rate in that line continues uniform. I judge it must, 
from the constant output of this sort of literature. 

Mr. President, we are all familiar with the character of propa- 
ganda. Hardly a measure comes before the Senate that some- 
body does not appoint himself a solicitor of funds to ask the 
“come on” people who are scattered throughout the country to 
please help finance the propaganda. So far as I am concerned 
[ shall pay no more attention to this matter ; but I simply wanted 
the Senate and the country to realize that this sort of stuff, as 
my constituent so well calls it, will not change a vote in this 
body. Votes in the Senate are not affected in that way. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I should like to add some- 
thing to the Senator’s statement. Connecticut is not the only 
sufferer from this foray. My own mails are filled with litera 
ture of the same kind. It all makes frantic appeals for instant 
contributions to relieve a depleted exchequer. It varies in the 
form of circular letters, telegrams, and typed letters, but it all 
amounts to the same thing—that they are in urgent need of 


| funds, and now. 


Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Mr. President, I send to the desk, 
and ask to have read, a telegram which explains itself. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, the 
Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Mesa, ARiz., October 6, 1/19 
Senator Situ, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We, the members of the Methodist Episcopal Church in congregation 
assembled, representing a membership and constituency of 500, do declare 
in favor of a league of nations as the most feasibie plan to pete 
wur and promote the Christian democracy and brotherhood for W hich 
Christ and His Chureh stand. We therefore urge our Representatives 
in Congress to vote to ratify the peace covenant, thus taking pane 
steps in the name of God and humanity to allay the unsettled cond! 


tion now confronting the world. ; 
First MetTHopst CHURCH, 


W. R, STEWART, — 
Special Committeeman. 
D. H. Rew, Pastor. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, in explanation of the 
resolution of the church in Arizona that the Senator from Ari 
zona has just introduced, in order to show the origin of it, and 
that it was not altogether spontaneous interest in the league of 
nations on the part of that congregation, I submit and ask to 
have read a letter from the national committee on the churches 
and the moral aims of the war, signed by Henry Atkinson, 
secretary. I will say that this, also, will explain the flood of 
letters and telegrams from ministers throughout the country) 
on this subject. ‘ “a 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? The Chait 


as organized in the Paris covenant. All this will require funds, | hears none, and the Secretary will read as requested. 
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read as follows: 
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tions like the chambers of commerce speaking for the leagu 
of nations; everywhere it is the labor organizations speaking 
for the league of nations, and the bar associations. All of 
the high-class and intellectual and vital organizations of the 
country, wherever they speak, speak for the league of nations 
and for the ratification of the treaty. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have printed 


Senate document the various addresses of the President on his 
recent trip, already printed in the Recorp. I ask to have them 


printed as a Senate document. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President. in reply I should lik 
to say to the Senator from Nebraska that my purpose in intro 
ducing the appeal from Mr. Atkinson, secretary of the Chureh 
Union on the Moral Aims of the War, was to show that this 
sentiment which is being expressed in telegrams and resolu 
tions from church congregations and ministers not indica- 
tive of any interest in the league of netions. or any informa 
tion in regard to the contents of the covenant for a league of 
nations on the part of these persons whe are communicating 


The Chair 


is 


these telegrams and resolutions, but that on the contrary it is 
a manufactured propaganda, that it is being sent in at the 
request of this permanent organization, of which the Church 
Peace Union founded by Mr. Andrew Carnegie, whose name 
appears on the letterheads, is one of the principal agencies ; 
| that it is in response to requests sent eui by a paid official, 
vho is not a minister of the gospel in the sense that he is 
preaching the cospel in a church, but who is a man who earns 
his living by the activities of this organization, and that it is 


Phe Secretary 
NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON THE CHURCHES AND 
THz Moral AIMS OF THE Wark, 
New York, September 22, 1919. 
Drar Sin AND Brorner: This committee, as you undoubtedly know, 
d on a very extensive campaign in behalf of the war. It has 
cen clear from the very beginning that the war would not be won, 
nd the moral aims for which it was fought achieved, until a league 
af pations is established. A determined effort is now being made, 
wever. Within the United States Senate to defeat this necessary 
end. 
Pu sentiment alone will convince our Senators that America is 
solved to heip put an end to war by helping to control the forces 
vhich make war inevitable, 
“Tt would seem that the churches had done cverything possible to 
ec the Senate with their determination to have the covenant 
.nted, but in the present exigency we feel that they must make one 
ffort Anything iess than this wvuld be to fall short of our 
t 
There are four things which can be done which will be of inestimable 
Va in this crisis, and which may turn the scale and save tne cuove- 
pant 
~ (1) Write to your two Senators and send a copy of the letter to 
the He Henry Casor Loper, ehoirman of the Fereign Relations Com- 
Meke your letter brief but emphatic, asking for speedy rati- 
( the peace treaty, incinding the eov;nant for a leazue of 
' without any amendments which would send the treaty back to 
; (2) Influence at least 10 of your most influential friends to do the 
( Arran for a communiiy meeting or a meeting in your chureh, 
W the matter may be diseuss;d, and a ney set of resolutions 
i to be sent to the Scnaters and to the Hon. Henry UCanotT 
{ Preach one more sermon on the subjec 
Inclosed you will find copy of statements made by leading echureh | 
dies and a leaflet by Dr. braunk Crane. 
I ar so inc.osing a postal ecard asking for your signature and per 
ssion to use it im a monster petition that is to br nt to Coneress, 
If you will sign this card and mail it so that it will reach me bv re 
1 i . We shall very greatly wppreciate your coojy* ration. 
You in behalf of a leagne of nations, 
lltenny A. ATKINSON, Secretari 
s Please sign and mail the inclosed pesta ird at omer 


\ir. HITCHCOCK. My. President, I am very glad the Sena- 
toy trom Washington has had this letter inserted in the Recorp, 


in) 
it 


because IT am glad to know that a new organized effort is being 
made among the churches of the country for this great purpese. 
It is very true that religious sentiment may be overwhelmingly 
in support of a measure and yet may not make itself felt 
without an organized effort Even the great work of the Red 


id the universally supported work oi 
war had to be organized: and se it 
Sal i this case to make an effort 


Cross a selling bonds dur 
seers to be neces- 


what the real re- 


' 


to show 


lizious sentiment of the people is on this great moral question 
now before the country. The Senator from Washington has 
done a distinet service in showing that an organized effort is 
how being made among the churches to develop the sentiment, 

One thing is very evident. There will be no organized effort 
anol the churches of the country to oppose ihe league of na- 
tions. There is net enough sentiment of that seri to organize: 
ind the facet that the churches are being appealed to to organize 


aunew for this great work is very good evidence that the senti- 
mnie s there. It may not reach some of the Senators here who 
have made up their minds to stand through thick and thin, but 


soing to show and it is going to be shown in the future 
elopment of sentiment on this subject in this country. 
Mr. President, it is net only the churches, but it is the women 
country, it is the business men of the country, it is the 
laboring interests of the country, it is the public-spirited senti- 
t of the country, that is making itself felt, and it will make 

elf more and more the longer this fight lasts. I send to 
ie desk a telegram from the Weman’s Club of Central Ken- 
which I ask to have read. 

rhe VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? The Chair 
leurs none, and the Secretary will read as requested. 

Che Seeretary read as follows: 
LEXINGTO 


oO 


+} 
QO] O 
' ill 


ICKY, 


KY Cietohe G, 7979. 


.M 
{ d 


liitencecK, 

States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 

pening session of the Woman’s Club of Ceutral 
Owing resolution was passed : 

ed, That the Woman's Club of Centra! Kentucky request the 
fates Senate to ratify without delay and without amendment 
treaty and the covenant of the league of nations, and that a 
6 that effect be sent to Henry Caror Loper, leader of 


ind to G. M. Hirencock, leadet the minority of 
es Senate.” 


Kentucky the 


ol the 


Mrs. SaMuen HAMPTON HALLEY, 
President. 
ScumiIpr, 


Recording Secretary. 
ns HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, it is very significant that 


arious organizations, representing the various elements 
CTY 


Miss N, ISABRL 


agains it. is 
league of 


the le; 


Everywhere ii the women speaking for the 
nations; everywhere it is the churches speaking for 
Of nations; everywhere it is the business organiza- 


-uC 


ili response to his appeal from that one central source that this 
great propaganda has manifested itself. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, Mr. President, in partial answer to what 
the Senator want te call his attention to the fact that 


it Was necessury, even in organizing the Red Cross for the great 


says, J 


work that it performed, to spend money on organization. It 
was necessary to organize and pay men in selling bonds of the 


United States in t 
ean be nation wide 


hat great campaign. No organization that 


can be aperated witheut the expenditure ot 


money. 
I received a telegram yesterday giving important news from 
Califernia—a telegram comprising nearly 2.000 words. ‘That 


had toe be paid for by somebody What is done is done openly ; 
what is done is done legitimately and very properly. 

I want 1 tl in if he wants to 
see the organized effort against the league of nations, let hin 
look at the socialist and anarchist meetings of the country, the 
Bolshevik meeti the country, the newspapers published in 


to s to Senator conelusion 


ngs ol 


the interest of the anarchists and socialists and Bolshevists of 
the United States. Every one of them, without excention, is 
fighting the league of nations. They are his allies. They are 
his organs in this fight. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. Presideri, the Senator talke+ 
great deal about the Bolsheviki and it is not very long since Te 
was talking about the pro-Germans being opponents of the 
league. It seems to be quite a bold attitude for a Senator to 

| take whe, while the fighting was good between the Allies und 
Germany, was doing what he could to retard it instead of for 
warding it, at least up to the point where the United States 
declared war: who on various occasions introduced bilis and 


the | 


, are speaking for the league of nations, and nowhere | 


resolutions in Cengress for the purpose of thwarting the efforts 
of our allies in their war with Germany and to cut off the sup 


plies of munitions that were necessary for them in order to 
earry on the w who declared on various occasions in Con 
gress that he sympathized with the Germans, and on other 
oceasious thai he was neutral in this war; who was noi con- 
spicuous ai nny time, even after we entered the war,in this grea 
eampaign that he speaks of, which was carried on for the pur 
pose of waging it to a victorious conelusion. He only becomes 
prominent in his anti-Germanism and his denunciation of pro 
Germanism after the fight is over, after the victory has been 
won. 
There is always a certain type of men who safely place the 


selves on the very outskirts of a fight while the fight is going on, 
to observe, apparently, how it is going, and after it is over they 








immediately take the center of the stage and hecome exceedingh 
belligerent. 

I remember also, while this great contest for civilization tha 
the Senator from Nebraska speaks of was being waged, wly 
one of the nations that were allied in the struggle against Ge! 
many abandoned the fight, made peace with Gerinany, and ds 


serted its allies, those who are now advocating continued ani 
mosity toward Germany, who are launching their philippic- 
against pro-Germans and Bolshevist~, may say. i 
this movement for a league of nations, we ‘nlogizing the Bol 


lenders, I 


re 
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sheviks, were then proposing that we should make peace with | War.’ As a clergyman, T have received some communications 
Germany ourselyes on the same terms that the Bolsheviks made | from this committee, and inclose one just received, thinking 
peace with them, quoting the language of the Bolsheviks, saying | you might be especially interested in it, and that possibly some 
that the terms that they stated were the terms which appealed | counterpropaganda in favor of the proposed amenaments to 
to rensonable men everywhere. the league document might be carried on. 

It is quite enlightening to refresh our minds on the attitude “T was at the Auditorium at the meeting on the teague of 
of these gentlemen by looking back over the records of Con- | nations over which you presided, and greatly admire the 
gress for a few months, comparing their attitude when the war | splendid stand which you and your colleagues have taken, 
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ucle 
was on With their attitude after the war is won. * Respectfully, yours, 
Mr. HITCHCOCK, ‘The Senator’s reply is no answer to my “Percy W. STePHENS.” 
statement that all the Bolshevists of the country, all the an- Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President, I send up another letter 


archists of the country, all the lawless elements of the country, 
nre opposing this league of nations, 

The Senator has charged me with being pro-German. He 
has charged me with not being a sincere supporter of the war. 
The Senator should remember that it was 1 who conducted the 
fight here in the Senate for the resolution for armed neutrality. 
The Senator should remember that it was I who conducted 
through to its passage the resolution declaring war on Ger- 
many. ‘The Senator has no ground for saying that during 
the war which has passed I did not support the war to the | 
aitermost of my strength, doing everything that I could to add 
to the efficiency of our departments fighting the war. The 
Senator knows that very well. 

The Senator knows very well also that I have not charged 


from a clergyman, one of a great many, and ask that the last 
paragraph be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

“Tam a Christian minister, but I would rather give up my 
chureh, take a gun and fight than see the United States knuckle 
down to the present half-baked * covenant.” My best wishes to 
you in your efforts to secure a square dent for China and for 
the United States. 

* Very sincerely, yours, 
*Epwarp J. WreBsTER.” 

Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President, T merely wish to call the 
attention of Senators who have received copies of these letters 
of the League to Enforce Peace and of the National Com 
he . ae : oP see ail mittee on Churches and the Moral Aims of the War io the 
him with being pro-German. I am talking about socialism eer Sal scene taiice alll es cea :  tettantidiens 
and anarchy and Bolshevism organized to defeat this league of duplication, the = rapping, of the eS of the _distinguls rane 
nations, not only in the United States but in every country in | Sentlemen who are on the stafl of the two organizations, Hon. 
tien mean , , ; William H, Taft, Alton B. Parker, Hamilton Holt, Sydney 

; Gulick, of pro-Japanese fame, The same gentlemen patrioti- 
cally enough, earnestly enough, generously enough, are engaged 
in the organization of the League to Enforce Peace and the 
National Committee on the Churches. They are within their 
rights, availing themselves of the funds supplied to them by 
other patriotic gentlemen, like Mr. Lamont and his colleagues 
in that house. Those of us who differ from the proponents 
of the league have not the financial resources to carry on this 
tremendous propaganda; but I venture to state that other 
Senators have received, as I have, letters from very many 
clergymen objecting to the propaganda as carried on. 

Mr. SPENCER. Mr. President, the Senator from Nebraska 
inadvertently referred to the bar association of the Nation 
twice in his eloquent remarks. I assume he referred to the 
American Bar Association, which is the great national bar 
associntion of the Nation. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, I did not really refer to the national bar 
associution, because I understood it was only the executive 
committee of that association which reported in favor of the 
league. 

Mr. SPENCER. May I say to the Senator that he is mistaken 
about the executive committee. The fact of the matter is 
that the president of the association, perhaps without authority, 
appointed an independent committee of tive to make a report 
on the league of nations. This committee of five reported three 
in favor of a league of nations and two opposed to it. One of 
the three, at the meeting of the bar association in Boston, 
which [ had the pleasure of attending, was prompt in telling 
me that he did not agree with the report which he had signed 
with a majority of the committee. When that report came 
before the association, the association promptly refused to con- 
sider it, and postponed the entire matter for a year. 


The Senator lugs in here the question of my record before 
ihe war. It is true that I did not get into the war until Con- 
eress voted the war. It is true that I was not a participant in 
ihe war when the United States was neutral. I stood for the 
neutrality of the United States, and I stood for it in my own 
way, independently. But when it came time for the United 
States to act, the Senator knows very well that I was one of 
those who did act here in the Senate, and I think the Senator 
will not find another Senator who acted more promptly or more 
energetically. He simply drags in now the charge of pro-Ger- 
Inanism, When I have not talked about pro-Germanism. I have 
not. denounced Germany. I have not charged anybody with 
pro-Germanism, ‘The time has passed to be either pro-German 
or pro-British. Now is the time when the question is whether 
Wwe are going to stand for peace, a peace settlement that is 
voing to be permanent. 

f repeat my assertion that all the splendid elements of this | 
country, the religious element, the high professional element, 
ihe orgunized working element, the organized women of the 
country, the organized laboring element of the country, all the 
organizations of the country that are nonpartisan and strug- 
gling for the good of the country, have spoken. 

The Senator says we are organizing them. Why does not the 
Senator and some of the bitter-end fighters against this 
treaty seek to organize them? It can not be done, because the 
overwhelming sentiment of the country among all those non- 
purtisan organizations is for the league, and they know it. 
‘They ean not organize them; they can not appeal to them. The 
influence that they can appeal to, and the only organizations 
in this country they can appeal to, are uncompromising, bitter 
purtisauship, the anarchists, the Bolshevists, and the lawless | 
elements of the country, which, like the lawless elements of all | 
olher countries, are against any effort to stabilize government | PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 
und make the peace settlement secure and permanent. Mr. TRAMMELL presented a petition of sundry citizens of 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, may I inquire of the Senator | Tampa, Fla., praying for the ratification of the proposed league 


Whether he included the Friends of Irish Freedom in the list | of nations treaty, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

of imposing organizations mentioned by him? I did not quite | He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Hastings, 

catch whether he did. Starke, Baldwin, and Palatka, all in the State of Florida, pray- 
Mr. HITCHCOCK. TL did not include that. I will be very | ing for Government regulation of the meat-packing industry, 
wd to include it if the Senator has any evidence. * | which was referred to the Committee on Agriculture and for- 
Mr. PENROSE. [ have no evidence. 1 was interested in | eStry. 


Mr. PENROSE. Tf present a memorial from the Philadelphia 
Board of Trade opposing the so-called Plumb plan for the 
ownership and management of the railroads of the country. | 
move that if be referred to the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. TOWNSEND presented 2 petition of sundry citizens of 
Croswell, Mich., and a petition of sundry citizens of Dimondale, 
Mich., praying for the ratification of the proposed league of 
nations treaty, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a memorial of Local Grange No. 697, Pa- 
trons of Husbandry, of Kalkaska, Mich., remonstrating against 
Propaganda which seems quite unfair is | the ratification of the proposed league of nations treaty unless 
being enrried on bx an organization calling ttself * The Na- | amended to meet certain requirements, which wus ordered to 
tiodised CS aaeadit no othe Churches and the Moval Aims of the t lie on the table. 


knowing whether he had included them in the brilliant galaxy 
ol asseciations that had indorsed the league. 

Vir. McCORMICK, Mr. President, T ask unanimous consent 
that the letter which T send to the desk be read. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears nene, and the Seeretary will read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

“Cricico, Inn... Oclober 38, 1979. 
“Phe Tlon. Mini MeCoraick, 
‘tl pited States Senator, 
* Washington, D.C. 


“ ‘ 


JlONOKALHA 
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He also presented a petition of Local Union Noe. 431, Brother- | ice in the Territory of Hawaii, and I submit a report (No. 25: 


hood of Railway Carmen of America, of Bay City, Mich., and thereon. This is an emergency measure brought to our atten- 
a petition of the Odd Fellows Lodge, of Bay City, Mich., pray- | tion by the Postmaster General and calls for no appropriatior 


ing for the granting of a Liberty bond to each discharged sol- | I ask for its immediate consideration. 


dier, sailor, and marine for every month of service, which were | The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? 

referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of iy 
He also presented a petition of Tron Post, No. 17, American | Whole, proceeded te consider the bill. 

Legion, of Iron River, Mich., praying for an investigation into rhe amendments were, in line 4, after the words “Islands of 

ithe alleged unnecessary wrongs inflicted against officers and | Hawaii,’ to insert “in Porte Rico and the Virgin Islands.” and 


soldiers of the American Expeditionary Forees, which was re- | in line 6, after the word “ Honolulu.” to insert “San Ju; and 

ferred to the Committee on Military Affairs. Charlotte Amalie, respectively.” and at the end of the bill 1 
He also presented a petition of the National Association for the | insert the following proviso: “ Provided, That the Postmest: 

Advancement of Colored People, of Lansing, Mich., praying for | General be authorized to fix the salary of the postmaster as 


an investigation into the reeent race riots throughout the | Honolulu at net to exceed 84,000 per annum,” so as to 
country, Which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. | the bill read: 


i] He also presented a petition of the Common Council of Detroit, | Be it enacted, ete., That the Postmaster General is hereby direct 
Mich., praying for an increase in the salaries of postal employees, | te establish in the Islands of Hawaii in Porto Rico and the Virgi 
which was referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post | Sonya Baas cnnindaatinn’ Ghee. i. i oe eee = 
Roads. Juan, and Charlotie Amalie, respectively, as in his judement may be 

Mr. PHELAN presented a petition of Artesian Chapter No, | necessary to improve the service and as may be required for the 
“5°. Order of the Eastern Star, of Artesia, Calif., and a peti- | COmvenmience "Gt the public Provided, however, That such branches, nor 
oo or ceri” las Siig om el S Ames ‘nei accounting offices, and stations shall be conducted ander the name of 
tion of the Parent Teachers’ Association, of Burbank, Calif., | ge existing post offices affected so as to maintain the identity of th 
praying for the ratification of the proposed league of nations offer eon ned _ Provided, That the Postmaster General be author 
treaty, Which were ordered te lie on the table. S4i060 ‘Der — a ef the pestmaster Honolulu at not ti 


\ir. ROBINSON presented a petition of sundry citizens of 


Black Rock, Ark., praying that a tax be placed on the importa- 


The amendments were agreed to. 
tion of pearl buttons, which was referred to the Committee on ry 


bill was reported to the Senate as amended and 
amendments were concurred in. 


Finance 
Ap ; . ates j — he ¢ ’ nts were ~“leares | encrossed ans Pre 
Vir. NEWBERRY presented « petition of sundry citizens o} TI ani ndment 3 wert ordered to engrossed ond 
io be read a third time. 


Grand Rapids, Mich., praying for the ratification of the pre- Bi a ; 
posed feague of nations treaty, which was ordered to lie on the | 1 he bill was read the third time and passed. 
The tithe was amended so as to read: “A bill to improv 


table. ote s 7. oe ‘ ; 
adn atys » 1. Posts Se) _ Cem Reien ot Hea- 
He also presented a petition of the National Association for dministration of the Postal Service in the Territory of Hi 


ihe Advancement of Colored People, of Lansing, Mich., praying | V?'!. i Porte Rico and the Virgin Islands, 

for an investigation into the recent race riots in the United RED RIVER BRIDGE. 

States, which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. | fr. JONES of Washingion. From the Committee on Cor 
He also presented 2 petition of the Common Council of De- j} merce and for the Senator from New York [Mr. CaLper] ] 
roit, Mich., praying for an inerease in the salaries of postal | report back favorably, without amendment, the bill (S. 3096) 


employees, which was referred to the Committee on Post Offices | 


to authorize the construction of a bridge across the Red River 
ane OS R mis 
ili I ost AORLETS, 


} at or near Moncla, La., and I submit a report (No. 251) thereon. 
| This is a bridge bill, and I ask for its immediate consider:iioi 
‘ir. TOWNSEND, from the Committee on Post Offices and | The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
Post Roads, to which was referred the joint resolution (H. J. | consideration of the bill? 
Res. 151) to provide additional compensation for employees of | There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of th 
ihe Posial Service and making an appropriation therefor, re- | Whole, preceeded toe consider the bill, and it was ren is 
ported it with an amendment and submitted a report (No. 253) | follows: 
thereon. 
Mr. OVERMAN, trom the Committee on the Judiciary, to 


+ OHQnHe 


vhich was referred the bill (S. 2323) to amend an act entitled 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Be it enacted, cte., That the Parish of Avoyelles, in th stat ‘ 
Louisiana, be, and is hereby authorized to construct, mointai: ind 
operate a bridge and approaches thereto across the Red Ris e 
point suitable to the interests of navigation, at or near Moncia, in said 


‘An net to repeal section 3480 of the Revised Statutes of the | parish and State, in accordance with the provisions of the act’ entitles 
United States,” reported it with amendments and submitted a | “An act to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable waters 
sei . y Dm. nities approved Mareh 23, 1906. 

report (No. 264) thereon. Sec, 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereb 


Mir. PAGE, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 1856) for the relief of Patrick Savage, 


: : : The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
reported adversely thereon, and the bill was postponed indefi- | dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third tim 
niet. g ‘ ading, reg \ 


expressly reserved, 


|} and pressed, 
ISSUANCE OF SECURITIES. 
| 
1 
} 
' 
i 
| 


COURT IN RENSSELAER COUNTY, N. Y 
Mr. OVERMAN. From the Committee on the Judiciar 
report back favorably, with an amendment, the bill ¢S. 2999) 
to authorize the holding of terms of the United States distric 
court in Rensselaer County, N. Y. T call the attention of th: 
Senator from New York | Mr. WApswortH] to the bifl. 
Mr. WADSWORTH. I ask for the consideration of the | 


Mr. OWEN. On September 26 I reported favorably from the 
(‘committee on Banking and Currency the joint resolution (S. J. 
Res. 88) to amend an act entitled “An act to provide further 
for the national security and defense, and, for the purpose of 
assisting in the prosecution of the war, to supervise the issuance | 
of securities, and for other purposes,” which is now on the ¢al- 
endar, being Order of Business No, 187. I desire at this time to | } he 'S =" North C li 

i eo ; -* , .] ‘“ePno;rre y > SETI , Nor arr'e a. 
submit, from the Committee on Banking and Currency, a report | '°P ru d ny “ . an hele ire bebe 
fo accompany the joint resolntion | rhe VI¢ E PRESIDENT. Is there ny objection to the }rl 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will be placed j ent consideration of the bill? ‘ 
neinted | There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
: Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The amendment of the committee was to strik mit all 
Mr. TOWNSEND. From the Committee on Post Offices and | yy nautine clause and insert : i tae 2 
Post Roads I report back favorably, with an amendment, the |“ j)..; section 97 of the act entitled “! ie 
oo . - . ano i sec on wv oO t t Af cu sil etl av Coal . rcVvi 
joint resolution (H. J. Res. 151) to provide additional com- | ,mend the laws relating to the judiciary,” approved March 3, 1911 
pensation for employees of the Postal Service and making an | and it is, amended so as to read as follows: _ 
appropriation therefor, and I submit the majority and minor- |, “S58. 97. The State of New York is divided into four judici 
ee a am ‘ P . tricts, t known as the northern, eastern, southern, and western 
*v reports thereon. . tricts of New York. The northern district shall include the territory 

1 desire to say that to-morrow morning, or as soon thereafter | embraced on ‘the Ist day of July, 1910, in the counties of Albany, 
nf possible. I shg eall un this joint reso ion for ¢ sidera- | Broome, Cayuga, Chenango, Clinton, Cortland, Delaware, Essex, Fran 

D shall ea ip this join esolution for considera lin. Fulton. Hamilton, Herkimer, Jefferson. Lewis, Madison. Mor 


THE POSTAT. SERVICE. 


ti > Z . 

, on. ‘ ? ak wa aa 3 | gomery, Oneida, Onondaga, Oswego, Otsego, Rensselaer, St. Lawre 
The VICK PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will be placed | Saratega, Schenectady, Schoharie, Tioga, Tompkins. Warren, and Was! 

on the ealendar | ington, and with the waters thereof. Terms of the district court fou ik 


atin sia s a | district shall be held at Albany on the second Tuesday in Februat 
POSTAL SERVICE IN HAWAL. Utica on the first Toesday in December; at Binghamton on the 
Mr. TOWNSEND. From the Committee on Post Offices and Tuesday in June; at Auburn on the first ‘Tucsday in October ; at Syracus: 
Os > onda 7 . ie es crtiane . 4 inten ss, | on the first Tuesday in April; and, in the discretion of the judge of | 
Post Roads I report back favorably, with amendments, the bill | court, one term annually at such time and place within th yu 
(H. R. 7972) to improve the administration of the Postal Serv- | of Saratogn, Onondaga, St. Lawrence, Clinton, Jefferson, Osw I 
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may from time to time appoint; such appoint- 
ment to be made by notice of at least 20 days, published in a newspaper 
published at the place where said court is to be held. The eastern 
district shall include the territory embraced on the 1st day of July, 1910, 
in the counties of Richmond, Kings, Queens, Nassau, and Suffolk, with 
the waters thereot. Terms of the district court for said district shall be 
held at Brooklyn on the first Wednesday in every month. The southern 


ts h 


lin, and Rensselaer 
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district shall include the territory embraced on the Ist day of July, 
1910, in the counties of Columbia, Dutchess, Greene, New York, Orange, 
Putnam, Rockland, Sullivan, Ulster, and Westchester, with the waters 
thereof Terms of the district court for said district shall be held at 
New York City on the first Tuesday in each month. ‘The district courts 
of the vouthern and eastern districts shall have concurrent jurisdiction 
over the waters within the counties of New York, Kings, Queens, | 


Nassau, Riehmond, 2nd Suffolk, anc over all seizures made and all mat- | 


ters done in such waters; all processes or orders 
of said courts or by any judge thereof shall run and be executed in any 
part of said waters ‘The western district shall include the territory 
embraced on the Ist day of July, 1910, in the counties of Allegany, 
Cattaraugus, Chautauqua, Chemung, Erie, Genesee, Livingston, Monroe, 
Niagara, Ontario, Orleans, 


und Yates, with the waters thereof. Terms of the district court for 
said district shall be held at Elmira on the second Tuesdays in March | 
and November; at Rochester on the second Tuesday in May; at James- 


town on the second Tuesday in July; at Lockport on the second Tues- 
day in September. ‘The regular sessions of the district court for 
western district for the hearing of motions and for proceedings in bank 
ruptey and the trial of causes in admiralty shall be held at Buffalo at 
least two weeks in cach month of the year, except August, unless the 
business is sooner disposed of. The times for holding the same and 
such other special sessions as the court shall deem necessary shall be 
ixed by rules of the court. All process in admiralty causes and pro- 
ceecings shall be made returnable at Buffalo. The judge of any dis- 
irict in the State of New York may perform the duties of the judge 
of any other district in such State upon the request of any resident judge 
entered in the minutes of the court, and in such cases such judge shall 
have the same powers as are vested in the resident judge.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was coneurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 


read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill to amend sec- 
tion 97 of the act entitled ‘An act to codify, revise, and amend 
the laws relating to the judiciary, approved March 1911.” 


” 
”, 


THE COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION. 


Mr. CALDER, from the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to which was referred 
Senate resolution 204 submitted by Mr. Corr on the 2d instant, 
reported it favorably without amendment, and it was consid- 
ered by unanimous consent and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Immigration, or any subcommitiec 
thereof, be, and hereby is, authorized, during the Sixty-sixth Congress, 
to send for persons,-books, and papers, to administer oaths, and to 
employ a stenographer at a cost of not exceeding $1 per printed page, 
fo report such hearings as may be had on any subject before said com- 
mittee, the expense thereof to be paid out of the contingent fund of 


the Senate; and that committee, or any subcommittee thereof, may sit 


duriv uny session or recess of the Senate. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. LODGE: 

A bill (S. 3172) authorize the President of the United 
States to arrange and participate in an international confer- 
ence to consider questions relating te international communica- 
tion; to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

By Mr. CALDER: 

A bill (S. 3178) to provide for increasing the rank and grade 
of officers and enlisted men of the Army on retirement, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KENYON: 

A bill (S. 3174) granting a pension to Ella Blake 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN: 

\ bill (S. 3175) granting an increase of pension to Cecelia B. 
(Chauncey ; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. DIAL: 

A bill (S. 3176) to authorize the President of the 
States to appoint Marion C. Raysor an officer of the 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. POINDEXTER: 


to 


(with 


United 
Army; 


A bill (S. 8177) authorizing commercial service by naval 
radio plants; to the Committee on Naval Affairs, 
A bill (S. 3178) for the establishment of a light vessel to 


inark the entrance to Grays Harbor, Wash.; to the Committee 
on Commerce, 

By Mr. NEW: 

A bill (S. 8179) 
Downs; and 

A bill (S. 3180) granting a pension to Louis J. Boling (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. ELKINS: 

A bill (S. 8181) 


granting an increase of pension to William A. 


granting an increase of pension to John 


Walton: and 


issued within either | 


Schuyler, Seneca, Steuben, Wayne, Wyoming, | few moments to speal upon it 
| ; nts § aK ( . 


the |; 





| of production ” 


ee 











_ 


‘, 


OCTOBER 


A bill (S. 3182) granting an increase of pension to George W. 
Lyons; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. NELSON: 

A bill (S. 31838) authorizing and directing the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to conduct investigations and to make 
orders relating to warehouse facilities of certain common car- 
riers at certain ports; to the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce, 

A bill 83184) to provide for the punishment of officers 
of United States courts wrongfully converting moneys coming 
into their possession, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


(Ss. 


EXCESS IMPORTATIONS OF FOREIGN GOODS. 
Mr. SMOOT. TIT introduce a bill and ask that it be read, and 
then t am going to ask the Senate to indulge me for just a 


The bill (S. 3171) to promote domestic industry by pro- 
hibiting the dumping of foreign goods in the United States, 
and for other purposes, was read the first time by its title, 
and the second time at length, as follows: 


A bill (S. 8171) to promote domestic industry by prohibiting the dump- 
ing of foreign goods in the United States, and for other purposes. 
Be it enacted, ete., That this act may be cited as the antidumping act. 
Sec, 2. That when used in this act— 

The term “ person” includes an individual, partnership, corporation, 
or association. 

The term “cost of production’’ means the average cost, within a 
period to be prescribed from time to time by the Tariff Commission, of 
producing by the same producer at the same place of production mer- 
chandise of the same kind as that offered for importation. 

The term “foreign market value at the place of production,” when 
used in reference to any imported merchandise, means the average price, 
within a period to be prescribed from time to time by the Tariff Com- 
mission, at which merchandise of the same kind is freely sold or offered 
for sale for local consumption in wholesale quantities at the principal 
markets of the country where such imported merchandise was produced. 
If the Tariff Commission finds that such merchandise has no foreign 
market value at the place of production or that such market value 
is less than the cost of production as above defined, the term “ cost of 
production ” shall be substituted for “* foreign market value at the place 
wherever used in this act. 

The term “foreign market value at the place in which purchased,” 
when used in reference to any imported merchandise, means the average 
price, within a period to be determined from time to time by the Tariff 
Commission, at which merchandise of the same kind is freely sold or 
offered for sale for local consumption in wholesale quantities in the 
principal markets of the country in which such imported merchandise 
is purchased. If the Tariff Commission finds that such merchandise 
has no foreign market value at the place in which purchased, or that 
such market value is less than the cost of production, then the term 
“foreign market value at the place of production,” shall be substituted 
for “ foreign market value at the place in which purchased,” wherever 
used in this act; except that if the Tariff Commission finds that such 
merchandise has no foreign market value at the place of production, or 
that such market value is less than the cost of production as above de- 
fined, then the term “ cost of production ’’ shall be substituted for “ for 
eign market value at the place in which purchased ” wherever used in 
this act. 

The terms “foreign producer” or “importer” include any person 
acting for, in combination with, or accounting to, the foreign producer 
or importer, respectively. 

The term * United States’ includes the possessions of the United 
States except the Philippine Islands, the islands of Guam and Tutuila, 
the Virgin Islands, and the Isthmian Canal Zone. 

The term “comparable domestic merchandise *’ means merchandise 
produced in the United States which is closely comparable to foreign 
produced merchandise imported or offered for importation, as respects 
the process of production, value, quality, or use to which it is applied. 

Sec. 3. That the dumping duty provided in section 4 shall be levied, 
collected, and paid, under the provisions of existing law, upon any 
merchandise imported from any Yrereign country into the United States 
whenever the Tariff Commission certifies to the Secretary of the Treas 
ury that an industry in the United States is being or likely to be 
injured or is prevented from being established, by reason of the appli- 
eation of any of the following methods in connection with such mer- 
chandise : 

(1) The purchase of such merchandise in any foreign country by or 
for the importer at a price below the foreign market value at the place 
of production or purchase ; 

(2) The offering for sale of such merchandise in the United States 
by or for the importer, at a price which gives the importer less than a 
fair profit over and above the sum of (a) the foreign market value at 
the place in which purchased, or in case the importer is the foreign 
producer, the foreign market value at the place of production of such 
merchandise; (b) the value of any wrapping, package, container, or 
covering; (c) the value of packing materials: (d) the value of other 
costs, charges, or expenditures incident to placing such merchandise 
in condition for shipment; (e) the cost of transportation to the United 


States, including insurance; and (f) customs duties and excise tax 
upon such merchandise ; s ; : 
(3) The importation of such merchandise into the United States 


under any agreement, understanding, or condition that any person shall 
not use, purchase, or deal in or shall be restricted in his use, purchase, 
or dealing in the merchandise of any other person ; or 

(4) The employment in connection with any such merchandise of 
any other method which places at an unfair disadvantage purchasers in 
the United States as compared with foreign purchasers of the same 
kind of merchandise. 

Sec. 4. That if the imported merchandise is purchased by or for the 
importer previous to importation, the dumping duty shall be twice the 
difference between (1) either the foreign market value at the place of 
precede if purchased from the foreign producer, or the foreign mar- 

et value at the place in which purchased if purchased from a person 
other than the foreign producer, and (2) the purchase price. 

If the imported merchandise is imported by or for the foreign pro- 
ducer, the dumping duty shall be twice the difference between (1) the 
foreign market value at the place of production plus the sum of the 
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items in clauses (b) to (f), inclusive, of subdivision (2) of section 
and (2) the price at which 1 
United States by or for the foreign producer or at which other im 
ported merchandise of the same kind is sold or offered for sale in the 
United States by or for the same foreign producer. , 

Any dumping duty shall be in addition to any other duty or excise 
tax now or hereafter imposed by law. 

Any dumping duty in respect to imported merchandise shall continue 
in effect until the Tariff Commission certifies to the Secretary of the 
Treasury that the conditions which led to the certification to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury in respect to such merchandise no longer exist. 

Sec. 5. That whenever the Tariff Commission is of the opinion that 
merchandise offered for importation may be made subject to a dumping 
duty as provided in section 3, but has not information sufficient to 
determine whether it should certify the necessary facts to the Secretary 
of the Treasury, the Secretary of the Treasury shall forbid entry to such 
merchandise until the Tariff Commission completes such hearings, 
tigations, and proceedings as it deems necessary. 

Whenever any importer or producer refuses to make available to the 
Tariff Commision in respect to merchandise imported or offered 
importation such information as may be necessary for its hearings, in- 
vestigations, and proceedings under this act, the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall forbid entry to such merchandise until the Tariff Com- 
mision notifies the Secretary of the Treasury that such information 
has been made available. 

The Secretary of the Treasury may release under 
deems sufficient and permit temporary entry of any 
bidden entry under this section. 

Sec. 6. That the Tariff Commission shall give such notice and af- 
ford such hearings with opportunity to offer testimony, oral or writ- 
ten, as it deems sufficient to a full presentation of the facts involved 
in any proposed certification under section 3. No certification under 
section 3 shall be made to the Secretary of the Treasury until after 
due notice and hearing. Any such certification to the Secretury of the 
Treasury shall include such facts as will aid such officer in ascertain 
ing the rate of the dumping duty to be levied, collected, and paid upon 
the imported merchandise in dispute and upon similar importations. 


inves- 


for 


such bond as 
merchandise 


he 
for- 


Sec. 7. That the Tariff Commission is authorized to hold such hear- 
ings and enter upon such investigations and proceedings as may be 
necessary to the administration of this act, under such rules and 
regulations as such commission may prescribe. The powers granted 
the ‘Variff Commission under section 706 of the revenue net of 1916 
shall also be available for carrying into effect the provisions of this 
auet. 

Sec. 8&8 That the Tariff Commission is avthorized to make all rules 


and regulations necessary for determining (1) that . method has been 
employed in respect to any merchandise imported or offered for itn- 
portation that is or is likely to be injurious to or prevents the estab- 
lishment of an industry in the United States, and (2) what con 
stitutes comparable domestic merchandise. 

The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to make any rules or 
regulations necessary in connection with levying, collecting, or paying 


any dumping duty or in administering the provisions of section 5. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, just a moment. I promise 
the junior Senator froni Pennsylvania [Mr. Knox] that I will 
occupy but a few minutes of the time of the Senate. 

Mr. President, the House of Representatives has passed five 
bills covering certain commodities which are manufactured and 
produced in this country. On September 26, 1919, the House 
passed a bill to regulate the importation of coal-tar products 
and to promote the establishment of the manufacture thereof; 
on August 21, 1919, a bill to promote the production of tungsten 
ore and manufactures thereof; on September 2, 1919, a bill to 
establish and maintain the production of zine ores and manu- 
factures thereof; on September 2, 1919, a bill for the increase 
of tariff on buttons of shell and of pearl; and on August 2, 
1919, a bill to establish and maintain the manufacture of 
laboratory glassware, laboratory porcelain ware, optical glass, 
scientific and surgical instruments. 

I presume every Member of the Senate is receiving untold 
numbers of letters from: manufacturers of the articles which 
ire enumerated in the bills to which I have just referred, and 
asking for favorable action on them. I thought this would be 
a proper time to have Congress consider an antidumping bill 
und enact it into law, even though the bills referred to shall be 
placed upon the statute books. We should have had an anti- 
dumping law years ago, but never in the history of the country 
has one been so necessary as at the present time. I simply 
desire to refer to two of these bills, but, perhaps, what I shall 
say in relation to those two bills will be equally applicable to 
the other three. 

In reference to the manufacture of coal-tar products, I desire 
to state that since the beginning of the war wonderful strides 
have been made in that industry in the United States; in fact, 
at the present time, with the exception of a very few of the very 
finest and most delicate colors, the manufacturers of such dyes 
in the United States are producing all that are required in this 
country ; but to-day there are stored at the ports of embarka- 
tion in Germany coal-tar products sufficient to furnish the United 
States with all we shall need for at least two years to come. 

The poliev of Germany in the past has been whenever coal- 
tar. products were successfully produced in the United States to 
sell the German product for very much less than the cost of their 
manufacture, if necessary, until they could thereby close the 
American establishments. If the American manufacturers of 
such products to-day are compelled to close their factories for 
two years—and I have no doubt that Germany would gladly 
place such goods upon the market at far below the cost of 
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such merchandise is offered for sale in the 
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manufacture in order to do so—the American industry, Mr. 
President, will be destroyed. The enactment of an antidumping 
law would prevent such an undertaking on the part of Germany, 
or at least prevent such an action from becoming successful. It 
is for that reason that I hope the legislation suggested in the 


bill which I have just introduced will be enacted into law at a 
very early date. 

Take, for instance, the manufacture of scientific and surgi- 
cal instruments. The House has passed a bill to take care 


of the manufacture of those articles. Before the war America 
made none of those instruments worth speaking of, the amount 
manufactured in the United States being small that it was 
but a fraction of 1 per cent of what was required of that class 
of goods. Since the war industrial establishments manufactur- 
ing surgical and scientific instruments have sprung up in dif 
ferent parts of the United States, until to-day there manu- 
factured in this country a sufficient quantity this class 
articles to furnish all of the needs of the people of the United 
States; but I have recently seen copies of at least 50 orders 
which have been placed with Germany for such instruments at 
prices which make it absolutely impossible for the American 
manufacturer to compete; and if we are going to maintain 


so 


Is 


of of 


this industry, either the bill which was pussed by the House 
must be enacted into law or an antidumping law must be 
placed upon our statute books. 

Mr. FLETCHER. May I ask the Senator 2 question? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The Senator made the statement that 
Germany is willing to sell certain products at a loss, and will 
do so for a period of years, if necessary, in order to run out 
the American manufacturer. Whatever the condition in that 


respect might have been before the war, does the Senator think 
that at present Germany can afford manufacture and 
articles at a loss? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that so far as coal- 
tar dyes are concerned they are already manufactured. Ger 
many required the by-products of coal-tar manufactures for the 
munitions of war; she had to manufacture coal-tar dyes; and 
such dyes have piled up, as I have said, at ports of embarka- 
tion to-day in Germany in quantities suflicient not only to 
furnish the general trade of the world, but to furnish enough 
of these products to the United States to fill the requirements of 
all the manufacturers of the United States for two years. 

I simply wanted to say this much upon the bill which I have 
introduced. 


to sell 


The VICK PRESIDENT. The bill will be referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 
TREATY OF PEACE WITIT GERMANY 
Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I desire to 


give notice that on Thursday next, when the Senate goes into 


open executive session, I shall submit some remarks on the 
pending treaty with Germany. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I shall ask the indulgence of 
the Senate to-morrow, not to exceed one-half hour, to submit 
some remarks on the treaty of peace. 

THE RAILROAD SITUATION. 
Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I present and desire io have 


inserted in the Recorp two articles on the railroad question. 


There being no objection, the articles were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
{From the Dallas Morning News.] 
“THE CUMMINS BILL. 
* Judge Cowan, of Fort Worth, speaking as chairman of a 


joint committee created by the Southwestern Trattic League and 
the Texas Industrial Traffic League to make a study of the sev- 
eral measures which have been proposed for the solution of 
the railroad problem, issued the other day what may be called 
a preliminary criticism of the Cummins bill. Whether this bill 
was chosen for that kind of treatment because of the belief that 
it enjoys an advantage in having for its author the chairman 
of the Senate Committee on Interstate.Commerce or because 
of the belief that it is the most pernicious of all the proposals 
that have been made one is left to conjecture. Our own 
would be that it is to this last-named circumstance that it owes 
the distinction of being singled out for attack. Certainly one 
must infer from Judge Cowan’s statement that he and the com 
mittee of which he is chairman regard it as the \orst and most 
indefensible measure on that subject that has offered, 
excepting, of course, the Plumb plan. 

“With some of the criticisms of Judge Cowan the News can 
not agree. For example, it is not a fault of the bill, in the 
News's opinion, that it provides for the consolidation of all the 
railroads in the country under the ownership of from 20 to 35 
corporations to be chartered by the Federal Government. The 


fcuess 


been 
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contemplated could be effected without depriving the eountry 
of any competition that is desirable. Neither is ft:a fault of 
the 
the supremacy of the Interstate Commerce Commission’s au- 
thority in rate making, even to the extent of permitting it to 


readjust intrastate rates when it finds them to be out of align- | 
some ‘such. | 


ment with interstate rates. The News thinks that 
centralization of authority is essential and that if exercised as 
this bill contemplates only such oceasions that which 
was presented in the Shreveport rate case the States will have 
no just reason to complain. 

“But while not in harmony with these eriticisms of Judge 
Cowan’s, and perhaps some others, the News is much inclined 
to concur in his judgment that the Cummins bill is defective in 


on as 


ways so fundamental as to render it doubtful if it can be made a | parzroap 


foundation for such a structure of railroad regulation as needs 
to be built. These defects, if fundamental, are also varied in 
character. It seems to the News, for example, that it is at least 


bill, in the News’s opinion, that it recognizes and affirms | 
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News believes that even a greater consolidation than is thus of the public, but what moral warrant is there for doing 
| If the employees are fairly paid for their serviees—and 


| 
| 
| 


questionable if the Constitution could be cajoled- into countenanc- |! 


ing either that section which provides for compulsory conso ida- 
tions or that which would empower the Government to expro- 
priate all earnings in excess of the ‘ fair return,’ which is left to 
the determination of the Interstate Commeree Commission, 


Whether constitutional or not, that provision would be unjust, | ,, fault in the bill that it provides the eonsolidation of the rail- 


for the reason that, in addition to the fact that what constitutes 
a fair return is left to the determination of the Interstate’ Com- 
merce Commission, it affords no guaranty that any of the rail- 
roads would be allowed to earn a ‘fair return.’ For, while the 
commission is specifically directed to make such rates as wili 
enable them to earn a fair return, it provides no redress for the 
railroads in the event the rates should fail to yield such a return. 
In essence, the Government would become the lessee of the rail- 
roads without giving a guaranty that the lessors would reeeive a 
fair compensation for the use of their property. Such an in- 
equitable proposition is unjust, and it ought to be unconstitu- 
tional 

“It is evident, and rather painfully so, that Senator Cum- 
MINS has tried to make his bill strike a compromise as between 
those who have proposed that the Government guarantee a fixed 





rate of return to the owners of the railroads and those who | 
have proposed that the employees shall share in ‘the earnings | 
of the railroads. But it is doubtful if his bill would -reaiize | 
one or the other of those proposals to a degree that would | 
reconcile either group to it. There is no guaranty in it for | 
the owners of the railroads, but only a promise, and one which, | 
although specific, will command no great confidence in the | 


noney markets; and since the prebiem is largely that of restor- 
ing railroad credit, it is there that any bill must win approval 
if it is to be suceessful. 
assurance that they would derive anything from the operation 
of the railroads in of their wages 
that if earnings for any year should be above the amount: de- 
cided to be a ‘ fair return, plus ‘a just allowance to provide 
reasonably for future years in which theré may be insufficient 
earnings -—n surplus, namely—the excess shall accrue to the 
Government. Of that excess, half is te be the portion of the 
emplovees. 
ditional wages, necessarily, nor even probably, one might think. 
That half of the excess earnings—assuming always there would 
he any—is to be used ‘(a) for the promotion of invention and 
research to ameliorate the conditions of labor and lessen 


EXCESS 


lief; (c) to supplement existing systems of insurance and pen- 
sions; (d) to afford opportunities for the technical education of 
employees; (¢) to establish a system of profit sharing by em- 
ployees. A promise so phantom-like as that is ‘not likely to 
excite a more attractive expectation among the proponents of 


the Plumb plan than will the promise of a ‘ fair return’ among | 


Neither does it afford: employees an | 


Its stipulation is | 


But it would not inure to them in the form of ad- | 
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so? 
as- 
suredly they shouldbe not onlv fairly but liberally paid—what 
ethical reason is there for levying an additional tax on the eom- 
merce of the country in their behalf and for their profit? ‘This 
is not to say that some sueh-partnership scheme may not be 
advisable ; considerations of expedience may show it to be desir- 
able. It is merely to challenge the notion of growing popu- 
larity that the employees have inherently a moral right to share 
in the earnings of the railroads without themselves contributing 
more toward their suecess than they are obligated to in return 
for their wages and without sharing in the! losses to which the 
railroads would be liable under the provisions of the Cummins 
bill.” 


MEASURE OPPOSED 
WocLp ELIMINATE 


BY COWAN—PROPOSED 
COMPETITION, Hp 

“The following statement relative to the Cummins bill 
been received from $8. HW. Cowan, of Fert Worth: 

** Referring to your editorial of the 21st regarding uiy state- 
ments about the new railroad bill recently intreduced by the 
subcommittee of the "Committee on Interstate Commerce, by 
Senator Cummins, the chairman, [ desire to say. 

**'Phe News states that in the epinion 6f its editor it is nol 


CONSOLID 
DECLARES. 


\TLONS 


has 


roads of the country under the ownership of 20 to 35 corpora- 
tions to be chartered by the Federal Governmeni, and that even 
a greater consolidation could be effected without depriving the 
country of competition, if desirable. ‘Phus the issue on that 
point is squarely drawn, and that is the most dangerous part 
of the bill. It would scarcely be denied that there is no prece- 
dent whereby Congress can compel the railroads, simply be- 
cause they perform a transportation service in interstate com- 
meree under a charter granted by the State, to become incer- 
porated under an act of Congress. .Many States have aided the 
eonstruction of railroads in the becinning, by donations and 
otherwise, and in many instances have exacted a promise, at 
least, that when the earnings exceeded a certain per cent the 
same should be paid to the State in one form or another, 


Your idea seems to be that the Government ean spit on the 
slate and wipe them off. 
CAN NOT COMPEL OPERATION 


‘That the Government can provide for the incorporation of 
railroads there is no doubt. ‘The Government may have the 
power to acquire the railroads, but it can not compel one rail- 
road company, whether it is chartered by the Government or 
by the State, to take over and operate another road, to pur- 
chase it, or to sell a part of its property to another. To my 
mind, that is very clear, unless, of course, it would be in case 
where a railroad was incorporated under an act of Congress 
reserving to the Government that right or providing for it Dy 
charter. I proceed upon the belief that only such consolidations 
as both or all of the consolidated railroads entering into the 
arrangement shall see fit to make can take place under this bill 
or any other bill that falls short of exercising the powers of 
the Government to take over the railroads in the first instance, 

“*Tf I am correct in that, then it need not be expeeted that 
these separate railroad corporations will take the opportunity 


| of permissive consolidation, except for some advantageous rea- 


the ! 
hazards of employment; (b) to extend and improve hospital re- | 


those owners of the railroads whose demand is for a guaranty | 


of a fixed rate of earning. 

“In thus criticizing this overture to the employees, the News 
iloes not mean to commit itself to the idea that the employees 
are entitled to share in the earnings of the railroads beyond the 
extent that they would do so in receiving liberal wages for 
their services. Ethically, the proposal to give a share of rail- 
road earnings to the employees in the form of a bonus is at 
least questionable. For that additional remuneration can not 
be given to them exeept at the cost either of the owners of the 
railroads or of the patrons of them, the general public, whose 
industry is the souree of both wages and dividends. 
a fund for distribution among the employees without depriv- 
jug the stockholders of anything ‘they «re -entitted ‘to, rates of 
transportation must’ be above the fair cost 6fithe service. ‘There 
be Some renson of expedience for nrahing ‘that exvadction 


may 


To ereate | 


; 


sons. The only one that I have observed and that has been 
put forward at all, wherein the public would be benefited, is the 
reduction of expenses of operation and increased efficiency. A 
eorrect analysis of the situation or respective lines of rail- 
roads which may choose to eonsolidate will demonstrate that 
such benefit is more imaginary than real. The stronger com- 
panies naturally do not want to take over the weaker ones 
unless it would benefit them. ‘The weaker company would not 
want to sell out unless it gets a price that suits the owners of it, 


ELIMINATE COMPETITION. 


“* The elimination of competition or the equivalent of pooling 
earnings is certain to be the objective in all such consolidations 
as do not amount to the acquisition of lines which merely ex- 
tend the geographical area to be served by the stronger company 
which acquires the smaller lines. There is no obstacle now ‘to 
accomplishing that if both parties see fit to do it. When it 
comes to an analysis of what goes to make up the operating 
expenses of the railroads, we find that unless the traffic can 
be increase] so‘as to have a greater number of units of traffic 
for a given cost, consolidation does not lessen the expenses 
per unit, unless it involves large investments of capital in the 
improvement of the line, so-as to reduce expenses in that way. 

«Presently ‘there is no disposition to enter that field, nor 
does this law require it after such consolidation may have been 





1919. 


made, The matter of improvements to better the condition of 
transportation or service on the weak lines is missing. 

“* The operating expenses consist of the five subdivisions, viz: 
first, maintenance of way and structures; second, maintenance 
of equipment; third, the conducting of transportation ; fourth, 
the traffic expenses ; 
be added taxes, not 
charge. 


precisely as an expense but as a_ fixed 


NO REDUCTION IN EXPENSES. 

“*Space forbids an analysis of cach one of these, but there 
are more than 100 accounts in making up these grand subdi 
visions, and if any one will examine he will find so little that 
ean be eliminated or reduced by consolidation that it would 
not amount to anything. I*urthermore, if he will examine 
tnto the consolidations which have taken place he will find 
there was no reduction in expenses. In Texas, for example, 
take the Texas Central, which was taken over by the Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas. There is a possible elimination of a small 
amount in the matter of superintendence and general expenses. 
{ don’t mean a reduction that has, in fact, taken place in such 
instances, but that which is possible, and which might amount 
to one-half of 1 per cent. Did the Government reduce ex- 
penses on any line by unification? Just tell us about that. 

“* Now, this bill permits the consolidation of competing lines 
and leaves it to the board of transportation to determine what 
will be permitted, and there is no remedy to prevent it. Who 
these systems? Answer: The railroads themselves. 
There is also a provision in this bill prohibiting the construction 
of any new line except by permission of this board or the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. Looking at past experience and 
viewing the matter from a rational standpoint with full knowl- 
edge that the expectation in all consolidations will be to make 
money out of the transaction, I am willing to indulge myself in 
the prophecy that only those consolidations will take place which 
ecliminate competition and ultimately 
public interest if permitted. Where does the demand for it come 
from? If the Government would now provide to lend money to 
railroads for extensions or the purchase of physical property of 


selects 


lines which will extend existing systems further, and thus enable | 
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and fifth, general expenses, to which should | 


will be injurious to the | 


i ered for a 


them to concentraie Under one head and one control the aggre- | 
cate of tonnage from a wider geographical area that will enable | 
the extension of railroad systems in such way as will benefit the | 


public interest by the economies resulting from the concentration 
of a large volume of traffic on their trunk lines and not abolish 
the incentive for the development of the country to produce that 
trattic it would create the incentive. The plan proposed will not 
accomplish that; it will retard it. 

ty effort in behalf of live-stock interests in these 
places is to wake them up in time to stop this thing. 
‘The man who thinks there hus been a change of heart 
railroad world that they now have become 


remote 


in 


ihe so benevolent 


|} (UMMINS and the subcommittee which reported the 


institutions looking to benefit the public interests when it does | 


not at the same time benefit their own is simply making 2 mis 
take, 
SUOULD NOI 


TAKE SURPLUS 


surplus from the railroads that earn more than what may be 
denominated by the commission as a fair return to be devoted 
one-half to the purchase of equipment and facilities to be rented 
out to the roads that need it and the other to be put into an 
employees’ welfare fund. 

“Tt would seem preposterous to turh the roads baci to pri- 
vate ownership when they must pay a reasonable wage for all 
serviees performed and then make use of the surplus of roads 
that have been wisely constructed and are efficiently operated 
for any such purpose or to take it away from the roads which 
earn it. 


complete dethronement of 


‘There is one seetion to the bill and that is the taking of the | 


What they earn belongs to the corporations operating | 


the properties, and it is nothing less than confiscation to take it. | 


If the rates are too high, should be reduced, but the 
earrier should not 
purposes, however benevolent. 


“Phe constitution of Texas makes many provisions in regard 


then they 


wd their rights, duties, and liabilities, and prohibits the rail- 
roads from owning or having under their control parallel or 
competing lines, and prohibits the consolidation of any railroad 
company organized under the laws of this State and any rail- 
road organized under the laws of any State or the United 
States, and it provides that no railroad corporation which was 
in existence at the time of the adoption of the constitution 
should have the benefit of any future legislation except on 
condition of complete acceptance of all of the provisions of the 
constitution applicable to railroads. 


“* Tf this bill becomes a law, then Congress will have by the 
enactment placed it) the power of every railroad com- 


have its revenue taken and devoted to some 
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pany in the State of Texas abolish the constitution 
plicable to them and to escape any and all manner of regulation 


by the State. Of course, they lo that the News 


lo as ap- 


would ¢ Does 


advocate that, I wonder? The purpose of the bill can not be 
earried out without accomplishing that. 
ro AVOID STATE CONTRO! 
“*The plan for this legislation was propagated by a con 
ference participated in and under the control of those con- 


nected with the railroads themselves, their securities, finances, 


and manufacturing interests, which interests have from the 
beginning opposed the regulation by the State, the enactment 


of the Hepburn bill, or extending the powers of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for the shippers. They held 22 meetings 
between December, 1918S, and June, 1919. Their plan is set out 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, together with the bill that they 
propose, of date September 15. This bill is very largely the 
same the Senate bill in the superstructure and practically 
the same in its effect in abolishing State control. The Senate 
bill, however, proviso in section 45 reflecting the view 
against the abolishing of of the subcom 
mittee, as follows: 

“** Nothing in this act shall be construed to amend, repeal, 
impair, or affect the existing laws or powers of the States in 
relation to taxation or the lawful police powers of the several 
States, including the power to make and regulate intrastate 
rates, except as in this act otherwise provided.” The exception, 
however, destroys the reservation. The bill was proposed in its 
this aggregation that stands behind this legislation 
und the prime object of it was to get away from State control 
and regulation rather than preserve it as this proviso does, So 
it comes to the point that you must favor abolishing the State 
constitution or oppose this consolidation and national incorpora- 
tion. It tt matter of paramount concern 

**T can not believe that this revolutionary method of abolish- 
ing the State constitution, even if the railroads see fit to com- 
ply with the requirement, without question should be consid- 
moment, and T have no idea that the subcommittee of 
the Senate or Senator CUMMINS, its chairman, intends to accom- 


ius 


has a 


State control Senate 


essence hy 


Is 


plish that end, because the foregoing proviso in the bill ex- 
presses a negative idea, but I am perfectly satisfied that it is 


the intention of the proponents of the scheme and superstruc- 
ture on which the bill is founded to accomplish that end. 

‘Lest there might be the misconception from the criticism I 
have made of the bill that the criticism extends to Senator 
bill, | wish 
that I know of no man in public life more alive to the 
public interests or better qualified than Senator ¢‘UMMINS, as 
evidenced by his record of years in the public life. Both in 
point of ability and high standing, the same can be said of the 
other members of the subcommittee, and it may appear 
presumptuous to challenge this bill, but those who have made a 
study of it from the shippers’ viewpoint are constrained to con 
clude that the results would be to accomplish the 
the States factors in regulation 
Which is the prime purpose of the proponents of the bill, us they 
ndmitted in their statements recently made before the House 
commitiee in proposing the same scheme. ” 


to Say 


hence 


hecessilry 


as 


ARTICLE 

Mr, OWEN. Mr. President, ] have printed in the 

ReEcorD an article on profit sharing by George W. Perkins, which 
I think is a very important and interesting contribution. 


BY GEORGE W. PERKINS, 


} 
ask to 


There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
PROFIT SHARING, O28 THE WORKER'S Fain Siane 


W. Verkins. | 
“+The worker's fair share’ has been a real problem ever since 
the world began. It has changed greatly as civilization has pro- 
eressed, and has crowded harder and harder for solution 
intelligence and edueation have spread and broadened. 
“The worker's fair share was an unsolved problem when the 


[By George 


as 


| expression that designated the relationship between the man 
to the incorporation and operation of railroads in this State | 





of capital and the man of labor was ‘ owner and slave.’ 

“It still existed when the expression of relationship became 
‘master and man.’ 

“It still exists in these days when the expression of relation 
ship is ‘employer and employee.’ 

“ These very changes in the expressions used to designate the 
relationship between capital and labor show that steady progress 
has been made toward solving the problem of the worker’s fair 
share. 


“T take it that everyone believes that we can not go back to 
the old conditions ; that we must move forward to an even better 
relationship than that expressed by the term ‘employer abe em- 


ployee.’ 


6.188 


* You ask, ‘What is this newer relationship to be and what 
term will express ity’ Lt answer that I believe it must be 
* partners.’ 

“If ] aim right, then the next question is how can this rela- 
tionship b orked out so as to bring the best results to all 
concerned 7 

* This lias greatly interested me for 50 years. I 
have studied it earnestly, not from beoks but from experience 
obtained in the hard knocks of everyday work in the various 
business undertakings with which I have been connected, 

* Twenty-five vears ago I became convineed that only through 
profit sharing that was real, honest, and open could we hope to 
find anything like a satisfactory and permanent method of ar- 
riving at the worker's fair share. 

* Kver since that time I have improved every opportunity to 
spread the gospel of profit sharing and to have its principles 
idopted by business organizations, and 1 have greatly appreci- 
ated the honor of serving as chairman of your profit-sharing 
committee since it was organized. 

“LT reeall that IL read a profit-sharing paper before this organ- 
zation about 12 years ago, and I find little, if anything, to 
change in the basie principles then laid down, I believe the 
work that has been accomplished meanwhile has been worth 
While and that the time is now ripe for us to push it harder 
than ever along constructive lines. 

‘] have tound that my views on profit sharing, and my be- 
liefs as to how to apply it, differ radically from those of many 
other people: that the plans I have been instrumental in having 
adopted ure very different in application and in results from 
inany other so-called profit-sharing plans. I want, if possible, 
to point out wherein these differences lie. 


problem 


rPReorm SHARING 
In the fi place, I do not look 
philanthropy or a form of benevolence. 

“I do not put it in the same class with gifts at Christmas 
time or bonuses at the end of the year. 1 approve or 
believe in any plan that even savors of giving a man something 
ior nothing, 

“TI do not believe any self-respecting iman wants any such ar- 
rangement, and I do not believe that uny broad-minded, self- 
respecting employer can, in the long run, afford to have any sueh 
urrungement, 

“The profit sharing I believe in is the kind that is real: the 
kind that promotes thorough and efficient cooperation between 
employer and employee; the kind that makes partners of em- 
the sert of profit sharing that is practiced between 
partners in a business. 

“Anything short of this is bound to result in failure and wilt 
widen rather than narrow the breach between employer and em 


ploy ee, 


PHILANTHROPY. 
upon profit 


‘oT 


Psi 


sharing as 


do Theat 


plovees: 


“Close observation, coupled with considerable experience, has 
convineed me that practically all the many failures in profit 
sharing, both in this country and in Europe, have occurred be- 
cause at bottem the plans were not honestly devised nor equitably 
worked out. 

‘Tn nine cases out of ten, at some point in the practical appli- 

ition of the plans that have failed, the fact has developed that 
were not mutually beneficial; they either did not enhance 
he efficiency of the men in such a way as to satisfy the employer, 
did not distribute profits in such a way 
catisfty the employees, 

‘No partnership where the profits are shared by two or a half 
lozen p could length of time unless mutuaily 
hneneficial, and the same rule holds good in a iarger partnership 

here the profits are shared among many partners. 

No man or firm or cerporation that is thinking of adopting 
protit sharing can hope for success, unless prepared to approach 
the subject in this spirit and deal with it in an absolutely honest, 
ind broad-minded manner. 

‘As 1 have said, the relation between employer and employee 
has changed with the centuries 

‘Originally it was owner and slave; then it 
nin; now it is employer and employee, each stage of develop- 
ment bringing the employer and employee into closer coopera- 
ion What has caused 

In my judgment, the 


they 


or else 


as to benetit and 


rriners last any 


Open, 


Was master and 


this change in relationship? 
cause is found in the vast and 
have been at work in the world, 
Since we founded this country we have spent approximately 
es much money on our educational systems as on our railroad 
systems 
We 
dividends. 
‘Tf our edueational systems are esstful the dividends we 
get from them are that think hetter, more elearly, more 
fndependently. 


broad 


lucntional forces that 


eorisiade our rabiredad fitisrnicisedly successful it 


they 
earn 
Stes 


minds 
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“ Right now this country is getting such dividends from its 
vast investments in educational plants. 

‘In the industrial world, in the relations between capital 
and labor, between employer and employee, we are getting 
these very dividends, and getting them direct and in cumyula- 
tive fashion on the wage question, 

“In the past the man who was not educated or trained to 
think independently struck because he wanted $2 a duy if he 
Was only getting $1.75; and for quite a period labor differences 
were settled on this basis. 

“J believe that we are rapidly passing out of that period, 
for our laboring people are so well educated and so able toe 
think independently that, in many cases, they are no longer 
striking for a definite increase in wages, but for what they 
regard as a fairer proportion of the profits of the business in 
which they are engaged. 

“If Tam right about this, then we are rapidly leaving behind 
the period when labor disputes could be settled by a inere in- 
crease in wages and are entering the period when protit sharing 
in some form must be practiced. 

“Therefore the question is, How can it be practiced effec- 
tively? 


OUTLINE OF A CORRECT PROPIT-SHARING PLAN, 


“A good many years of actual experience have made me very 
optimistic regarding profit-sharing plans worked out aloug the 
following lines: 

“ First. Every business has, first of all, to earn operating ex- 
penses, depreciation, and fair returns on honest capitaliz tion. 

* Second. I believe that every business should consider that 
the compensation paid employees is for the purpose of earning 
a sum of money sufficient to pay the above-mentioned items. 

“Third. I believe that any profits over and above such sum 
should, on some percentage basis, be divided between the capital 
used in the business and the employees engaged in the business. 

“ Fourth. 1 believe that in neither case should these proiits 
be immediately withdrawn from the business; that they should 
be left in the business for a re:sonable length of time, to precvect 
and increase its financial strength and safety; that, in the case 
of capital, its shure of these profits should be carried te su: plus; 
that, in the exse of employees, their share of these profits should 
be distributed to them in some form of security representing an 
interest in the business, and that each employce sheuld be re- 
quired to hold such security for a reasonable length of tiie, say 
three to five years. 

“Fifth. 1 believe that the employees’ share of these profits 
should be allotted to them as nearly as possible on the basis of 
the compensation they receive. Up to date, this has pioved 
fo he the best method. 

RESULYS ATTAINED BY A PROPER PLAN, 

* Now, let us see what such a plan means: In the first p’ace, 
it means that under such an arrangement each employee becomes 
a working partner in the business, 

“ He is on the same footing as the financial partners for if the 
concern is a partnership with, say, four or five members, the 
partners themselves are drawing out each year what, in a way, 
might be called salaries, namely, approximately the amount of 
money necessary te meet their general living expenses, leaving 
theiy surplus profits in the business, 

“Any partnership or any profit-sharing plan that divided up 
the profits and withdrew them in cash at the end of every year 
could not last very long, 

WHY SOME PROFIT-SHARING PLANS PAIL. 

“Muny prefit-sharing plans have divided profits with em- 
ployees on a cash basis, and turned the money over to the 
employees every so often, usually once a year, 

“The result has been that if a man earning 51.000 a year 
received $200 at the end of the vear from a profit-sharing plan, 
he promptly lifted his living expenses from a $1,000 besix to a 
$1,200 basis, and began to look upon his income 2» $1.200 
rather than $1,000, and the extra $200 did little to increas his 
activity and efficiency, or to promote his intellectual efforts in 
the business concerned. 

“Then, if a period came when business was duli or poor 
and he did not get the extra $200, he found fault with the 
owners of the business and became grouchy and inclined to tose 
interest in his work. 

“Tf he did not use the $200 for his living expenses, he prob- 
ably invested it in a suburban lot or in some stock that was 
recommended to him, or in something that he knew little or 
nothing about. 

“* Then, if his investment began to go wrong, he worried about 
it, and part of the time which he was being paid to devote to 
the business in which he was t would be expended in 


engevred 
worrying about his investment in the business in which he 
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was not engaged; whereas, if his money were invested in the 
business in which he was engaged, his desire to see his invest- 
ment succeed and bring him further profits would be converted 
into efforts that would be of some practical benefit, not only 
to himself, but to the stockholders and his coworkers. 

“Tn short, little real substantial benefit comes from a profit- 
sharing plan where the profits are paid out in cash, except per- 
haps where a man uses the money toward buying a home. 

“There is therefore a serious weakness somewhere in such a 
plan, and the weakness lies in the fact that profit sharing can 
not be really beneficial, either for employer or employee, unless 
conducted on a partnership basis'and coupled with profit saving. 

‘“ Looking at it from the viewpoint of capital, the object to be 
accomplished through the adeption of profit sharing is added 
interest in the business on the part of employees, which in turn 
brings higher efficiency. 

“ Looking at it from the standpoint of the employee, the object 
to be accomplished is a fairer remuneration for services ren- 
dered, 

“Therefore any profit-sharing plan that fails to accomplish 
both of these results breaks down sooner or later. 

FULL 


PUBLICITY NEEDED ABOUT THE BUSINESS, 


“Tn establishing profit sharing it is of the utmost impertance 
that the entire organization, the wage and salary earners, know 
in advance exactly what they are expected to accomplish. 

“JT mean by this that, on entering a new year, they should know 
exactly what the preceding year’s accomplishments have been. 
The annual statement of the concern should be full and ex- 
plicit, so that every man engaged in the enterprise will know 
what business was done in the preceding year and on what basis 
profits were and are to be distributed. 

“An honest, detailed annual statement tells him officially what 
the profits were, if any, and this fixes a minimum goal for the 
coming year, which everyone, individually and collectively, will 
bend every energy to reach and exceed by as large an amount as 
possible, 

“Under such an arrangement as this, each man, in place of 
working solely for himself in his own department, will pass 
on to other departments any ideas that occur to him: that might 
help that other department, and in that way benefit the organi- 
zation as a whole. 

“In my judgment, some profit-sharing plans are radically 
wrong in this respect. They distribute profits by departments 
or in some way other than on the basis of the company’s: success 
as a whole, 

“This narrows the vision of the individual,. and he lacks the 
proper incentive to help wherever he can, whether in his own 
or another department, 

“The right kind: of profit sharing offers: definite goals’ that an 
organization, individually and as a whole; cam buckle:-down and 
work for, and it is astonishing how such @ plam of profit shar- 
ing will heighten the esprit de corps. 

“It removes petty jealousies; it makes a man eager to pass 
his ideas on to the man in the next department, and causes 
them to vie with one another to reach and exceed the figures 
reached in the preceeding year. 

“A detailed annual report by the company is not only neces- 
sary to show the organization in prosperous years how the 
profits were arrived at and what they amounted to, but equally 
necessary in lean years: to show how the losses were arrived at, 
What they amounted to; and why there are no profits to dis- 
tribute. Gradually, as the employees in the organization be- 
come part owners in the business, you broaden and deepen their 
interest in their work. 

“They begin to think and speak of the business as their busi- 
they work for it as their business, not your business or 
somebody else’s, and in place of ‘ knocking’ it they praise it and 
‘boost’ it in every way they can, for they have beeome part 
owners through being security holders and are receiving. their 
interest er dividends at the same time and in the same manner 
us other seeurity holders receive theirs. 

“ In other words, once the employees become security holders, 
they share in interest or dividend distributions and other 
profits, not only as seeurity’ holders but as employees. 

SOME OBJECTIONS TO 


ness: 


THE PLAN ANSWERED. 

“Many people have said to me: ‘Oh, but it takes a long 
While for a man who is only saving a small sum each year to 
uequire much of a financial interest in the coneern by which he 
is employed.’ 

‘I have always found that such criticism: comes from some 
one who has not given sufficient thought to the subject, for a 
small interest means as much to the man having a compara- 
ee small salary as a large interest does to the man of large 
affairs. 
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advantages of this method of 


“Let us summarize some of the 
profit sharing: 

“ Pirst. It is real; it is 
whole, and each individual in 
year’s work; 

“They know at the beginning of the year how much money 
must be earned to cover what we will call fixed charges; 

“They know that they are being paid salaries to earn those 
fixed charges; 

“They know that they share in all profits over and above 
those fixed charges; and 

“They know the basis on which they share, and that the 
amount of such profits largely depends on the individual and 
collective effort of each individual in the organization. 

“ This in:itself is of great practical value to the business from 
a dollar-and-cent standpoint. There is no philanthropy about it. 

“The employees have a certain definite goal to reach. It 
they reach it, they are paid a definite percentage for doing so. 

“Tt is a definite business proposition, based on the principle of 
profit sharing as practiced in partnerships. 

“Second. Having reached the goal set, the money over and 
above the salaries they are paid—in other words, their profits— 
is invested in the business in which they are engaged and on 
which their whole time and thought and energy should 
centered. 

* What 
spur and 

“What 


The organization, 
has a definite goal for 


genuine. 
it 


as a 
the 


be 


a great advantage this is to the employer and what a 
incentive to the employee! 
more valuable insurance policy could an employer have 
against a year of poor earnings? 

“What a real, genuine interest it arouses i 
the business in which he is engaged! 

“'The whole atmosphere, the whole relationship is changed. 

“The employer need give little thought to whether or not his 
men are ‘soldiering’ on him, whether or not they are really 
giving to their work the best that is in them; and the employee 
need spend little time wondering whether or not he is being 
properiy compensated. 

“The whole relationship is placed on a 
tagonistic as heretofore, but cooperative. 

“This plan is vastly different from the one now practiced by 
which one set of men working in a business, viz. the capitalists 
and partners, leave most of their profits in the business, while 
another set of men, working shoulder to shoulder with them, viz, 
the employees, each year take their profits out of the business 
and put them somewhere else. 


n the worker for 


basis, not an- 


new 


THE KIND OF A PROFIT SUARING THAT DOES HARM. 


“Tt is also vastly different from the many bonus schemes in 
vogme. 

“Tt differs greatly from the plan of arbitrarily setting aside 
in a prosperous year a certain lump sum of money and dividing 
it on a percentage basis among the employees. 

‘Under such an arrangement no man who any the 
money has any very definite idea of what he did to earn it, what 
it represents, or what he individually can do to insure the re- 
ceipt of some such sum during the following year. 

“In fact, I am convinced that such bonus giving, erroneously 
lik 


gets ol 


ealled profit sharing, has done more harm than good, for 
many instances it has caused employees to feel that said 
bonuses were given them because the business was earning 


fabulous sums of money, a tiny little bit of which was thrown 
to them as a sop to make them feel kindly disposed toward the 
owners or in order to ward off a demand for a general increase 
in wages. 

“Tn short, such bonus giving simply 
than alleviates it. 

* Profit sharing on the basis I favor is sometimes objected to 
by men or concerns who do not wish to let even their own em- 
ployees know how little or how much money they are making 
each year. 

“To such men I always say—and each year I am more and 
more certain that I am right in saying it—that they are very 
shortsighted if they do not hasten to change their policy. 

“Tf they are not making enough money and the business is 
running on a close margin each year, then by all means they 
should set their situation before their men, adopt such a profit- 
sharing plan as I have outlined, and get the genuine cooperation 
of every man toward increasing the profits and putting the 
business in a prosperous condition. 

“They are now paying wages and salaries, and many a 
night go home wondering whether the employees are really 


stirs up trouble rather 


earning their salaries. 

“Under such a profit-sharing plan as T have outlined they 
have a substantial guaranty that the salaries will be earned 
beeause 


in aiming to share in profits over and abore fixed 
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charges the men 
fixed charges. 

And would iny proprietor or manager hesitate to pay a 
handsome premium each year for an insurance policy guar- 
anteeing that every employee in the business would have the 
business on his mind and work as hard for its success as the 
proprietor or manager does? 

“One more thought in this connection. 

“The man who is running on a small margin and making 
litthe profit may object to making his. business affairs public 
property, on the ground that he would be putting a weapon 
into the hands of his competitors. 

‘Such a man’s best protection against his competitors is a 
loyal, closely knit organization of the highest efficiency, and 
this important advantage he can only secure through a bona 
lide profit-sharing plan. 

“As for the man who is making so much money that he is 


are all the more certain to earn at least the 


afraid to let even his own employees know how much he is 
Inaking, to that man I say that he is the man who, more than 
any other, is responsible for the serious differences to-day 


existing between capital and labor, for with the growing in- 
telligence of the masses, how can he expect such a situation to 
continue? 

very yes, every day, it becomes clearer and clearer 
that such a condition will no longer be tolerated and must 
speedily pass uway. 

“ Would-it not be better for him to use some intelligent fore- 
Sight and meet what clearly are to be the immediate future 
demands of public opinion? 

“As for the man who is making large profits, but who objects 
to profit sharing on the ground that he wants to put those profits 
away against the day when business may be poor. 

“To such a man I say that he had better use some of those 
profits to more deeply interest his men in his business, and do 
this to such an extent that if the dark days come he can be 
pretty certain that his men will stand by the business in a way 
that capital alone never can. 


Vear, 


* Profit sharing on the basis I favor is also sometimes objected 
to by concerns whose securities are closely held. ‘There are many 
Ways to obviate this difficulty, 

“Some concerns can increase their capital. 

“ Others that can not, or can not do so for a time, can obviate 
the difficulty by issuing certificates of participation that wil 
draw the same percentage of profit as the regular securities of 
the business. 

“In other words, where there is a genuine desire to share 
profits a way can always be found. 

“ The day of secretive methods is passing rapidly. The day of 
publicity is at hand. The change is a perfectly natural evolution 
due to bronder education and improved intercommunication, and 
has also come about because it is second nature to be less sus- 
picious and afraid of that which is known than of that which is 
unknown. 

“Any profit-sharing plan without an open, honest balance sheet 
and detailed annual report will never succeed, 

‘J am convinced that labor is entirely willing that capital 
should have its fair reward and proper protection, but in this 
eountry we have had too many instances where capital had de- 
manded improper protection and taken exorbitant reward; and 
one of the main reasons why the serious problems confronting 
io-day are so difficult of solution lies in the fact that too 
many men of capital are still arrogant and unreasonable, and 
absolutely unwilling to look with sufficient care and fairness 
into that are producing the views and opinions so 
largely held by our people at this time. 

“On the other hand, one of the mosc serious drawbacks to 
increased output and economical production is the listless, indif- 
ferent service rendered by 2 large percentage of employees. 

‘Making partners of employees, through profit sharing, would 
eould, 


IS 


the causes 


correct this as nothing else 


PROF HEARING PHAT FEAS BEEN A SUCCESS 


‘Some companies with which I am connected have realized 
the trend of the times and have for some time been practicing 
profit sharing along the lines I have indicated. 

“They believed that profit-sharing plans based on such prin- 
ciples would so knit their vast organizations together, and would 
so strengthen and develop the esprit de corps, as to make it 
possible for the companies to increase their business and their 
earnings, and they were willing to share this increased suecess 
with their employees. 

“So far they have every reason to congratulate themselves on 
the results. 

“Tn all parts of their business, at home and abroad, in the 
office force, in the factories, in the sales department, everywhere, 
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the individual employee's interest in the business is much greater 
than formerly. 

“The saving in waste everywhere is noticeable. 

“The employees are vying with one another more and more to 
improve their respective and other branches of the business. 

“All this means success for the company, profits for the stock- 
holders, extra compensation for the employees. 

“It means getting men on salaries and wages to have a live, 
keen interest in the management of the business. 

“It means getting an organization of men to work as real 
partners, 

“Tt means recognizing the right of the employee to a fairer 
share of the earnings of the business in which he is engaged. 

“In short, it means cooperation that is complete, in that it 
benefits stockholder, employer, and employee. 

* While all this can more readily be accomplished in a large 
business, it can also be successfully accomplished in a small busi- 
ness if approached in the proper spirit; and if applied generally 
it would remove to a considerable degree the dangers that are 
menacing modern industry, and which are largely caused by the 
feeling on the part of the masses that, through wages, they are 
not getting their proper proportion of the money earned in a 
given industry. 

“An industrial democracy of the most ideal sort is found in 
true profit sharing; an industrial democracy that makes real 
partners of capital and labor, and yet preserves the right of pri- 
vate property; that preserves and promotes the great business 
asset that comes from individual initiative; that retains the 
eapitalist’s incentive to enterprise, while giving the worker a 
new inspiration for effort that humanizes large organizations 
of men; that promotes good will and industrial peace. 

“All these things this country of ours needs now as never 
before. 

“The shelves of the world are bare. The entire world needs 
supplies—supplies of food, clothing, building material, every- 
thing. 

“As long as the supply of these things is so low and the de- 
mand for them all over the world is so great, the cost to the 
consumer will remain high. 

“Therefore one of the surest paths leading to 
cost to the consumer is to raise and manufacture 
of these necessities as quickly as possible. 

“ Linked with the desire to supply ourselves with food, cloth- 
ing, and other necessaries at low cost is our desire to furnish 
the world with these and other articles, in order to extend our 
trade and foster the prosperity of our people as a whole. 

“ But as practically every other nation hopes to secure a large 
part of this trade for herself, is it not a certainty that competi- 
tion among the nations will be keener and sharper in the imme- 
diate future than it has ever been in the history of. the world? 

“How ean we possibly meet this increased competition if we 
are divided among ourselves? 

“Could there be two more potential reasons why we Ameri- 
cans should have the closest possible cooperation between capital 
and labor? 

“Could anything bring higher efficiency, greater production? 

“The only way to secure this cooperation in the highest de- 
gree is by eliminating the distrust that has existed between 
capital and labor for so many years and establishing confidence 
in its place. ° 

“Nothing will do this except frank, open dealing, publicity 
as to earnings, and a fair division of earnings. 

“ Sinee the beginning of time no country has ever had such 
ah opportunity to extend its trade, increase its prosperity, and 
better the material condition of every one of its people as has 
the United States of America at this very hour. 

“The only factor missing is that of close cooperation here at 
home among ourselves. 

“Tt seems inconceivable that we will fail to realize where our 
weakness lies and fail to adopt the one and only remedy for it. 

“In the strenuous competition with the rest of the world that 
this country is on the eve of facing, could we have a stronger 
weapon than complete cooperation between capital and labor at 
home?” 


a reduction in 
a large supp!) 


ZION NATIONAL PARK, UTAH. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 425) to 
establish the Zion National Park in the State of Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. I move that the Senate disagree to the amend- 
ment of the House, request a conference with the House on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, the conferees on 
the part of the Senate to be appointed by the Chair. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. Smoot, Mr. Farr, and Mr. Myers conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 
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LANDS FOR SCHOOL PURPOSES. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. T94) 
granting lands for school purposes in Government town sites on 
reclamation projects, which were: On page 1, line 3, after the 
word “be” to insert “and he is”; and on page 1, line 7, after 
the word “lands” to insert “not exceeding 6 acres in area.” 

Mr. MYERS. I move that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ments of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

LANDS IN FLORIDA. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 55) to 
authorize the Secretary of the Interior to adjust disputes or 
claims by entrymen, selectors, grantees, and patentees of the 
United States against the United States and between each other, 
arising from faulty surveys in townships 36, 37, and 39 south, 
ranges 29 and 30 east, Tallahassee meridian, in the State of 
Florida, and for other purposes, which were: On page 1, line 7, 
after the word “in” to insert “township 29 south, range 28 
east; also in’; on page 8, to strike out lines 20 to 24, inclusive, 
and on page 4, lines 1 and 2, and to amend the title so as to 
read: “To authorize the Secretary of the Interior to adjust 
disputes or claims by entrymen, selectors, grantees, and pat- 
entees of the United States against the United States and be- 
tween each other, arising from faulty surveys in township 29 
south, range 28 east; also in townships 36, 37, and 38 south, 
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ranges 29 and 30 east, Tallahassee meridian, in the State of | 


Florida, and for other purposes.” 


Mr. FLETCHER. I move that the Senate coneur in the | 
amendments. 
The motion wus agreed to. 
HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 


HI. R. 2945. An act to authorize the sale of certain lands at 
or near Minidoka, Idaho, for railroad purposes, was read twice 
by its title and referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 


RETIREMENT AS LIEUTENANT GENERAL. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any further morning busi- 
hess? 
Mr. KING obtained the floor. 


Mr. KNOX rose. 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania, if he 
desires to call up the measure which was under consideration 
yesterday. 

Mr. KNOX. 

Mr. KING. 


That was my purpose in rising. 
I yield to the Senator for that purpose. 


Mr. KNOX. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar No. 173, being Senate bill 
2867. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Morning business is closed. Is 


there objection to the request of the Senator from 
vania? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (S. 2867) to au- 
thorize the President, when Maj. Gen. Crowder retires, to place 
him on the reired list of the Army as a lieutenant general. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The pending amendment is that 
offered by the Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN }. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. THOMAS. May I ask the Senator whether his amend- 
ment contemplates retiring men with the rank of lieutenant 
general who have only reached the grade of major general or 
brigadier general? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. If they desire to retire; and I am in- 
cluding enly those men who have distinguished themselves in 
the war. 

Mr. THOMAS. 


Pennsy! 


I am aware that some of those named by the 


Senator’s amendment are major generals, and one or two of | 


them brigadier generals. That is the reason of my inquiry. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. If it comes to that, I may say that 
but for the act of April 27, 1914, 38 Statutes at Large, 856, Gen. 
Crowder himself, after his retirement from the office of Judge 
Advocate General, would have gone back to the rank of colonel 
in the Judge Advocate General’s department. 

Mr. THOMAS. I had in mind one of the names included in 
the list in the Senator’s amendment just read by the Secre- 
tary. I think he was a brigadier general. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I will give the Senator from Colorado 


the rank of each of these gentlemen: 
Lieut. Gen. Liggett and Lieut. Gen. 
nhajor general. 
Maj. Gen. MeAndrew, Chief of Staff, American Expeditionary 


sullard; permanent rank, 


permanent rank, brigadier general. 
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Maj. Gen, Harbord, Chief of the Supply Service, American Ex- 
peditionary Forces; permanent rank, brigadier general. 

Maj. Gen. Ernest Hinds, Chief*of Artillery, American Expe 
ditionary Forces; permanent rank, colonel of Field Artillery. 

That, possibly, is one of the names the Senator from Colorado 
has in mind. 

Maj. Gen. Merritte W. Ireland, chief surgeon, American Ex- 
peditionary Forces, now-Surgeon General of the Army under a 
four-year commission; permanent rank, colonel of the Medical 
Corps. 

Maj. Gen. Harry L. Rogers, chief quartermaster, American 
Expeditionary Forces, now Quartermaster General of the Army 
under a four-year commission ; permanent rank, colonel, Quarter 
master Corps. 

Maj. Gen. Langfitt, chief engineer, American Expeditionary 
Forees; permanent rank, colonel, Corps of Engineers. 

Maj. Gen. Kenly, American Expeditionary Ferces, Chief, Air 
Service, United States Army; permanent rank, colonel, Field 
Artillery. 

Maj. Gen. McCain, The Adjutant General of the Army under 
a four-year commission; permanent rank, colonel, The Adjutant 
General's Department. 

Maj. Gen. Charles P. Summerall, who commanded the First 
Division and later a corps; permanent rank, colonel, Field Ar- 
tillery. 

Maj. Gen. Leonard Wood, senior major general of the Regular 
Army. 

So the Senator from Colorado will see that some men whose 
rank is below that of major general—as low as the rank of! 
colonel—are included in my amendment for retirement as lieu- 
tenant generals when they do retire. As I said a while ago, but 
for the saving grace of the act of April 27, 1914, Thirty-eighth 
Statutes at Large, page 356, Gen. Crowder would, upon his fail- 
ure of reappointment, either have gone back into private life, if 
his place had been filled, or he would have gone back, if a place 
had been left open for him, to the rank of colonel in the Judge 


Advocate General’s Department. That would have been his 
status. 
But the act of 1914 provided that “ whenever the President 


shall deem it inadvisable to reappoint, at the end of a four-year 
term, any officer who, under the provisions of section 26 of thi 
act approved February 2, 1901, or acts amendatory thereof, has 
been appointed for such a term, in any staff corps or staff de 
partment, to an office with rank above that of colonel, but 
whose commission in the lower grade held by him in said 
staff corps or staff department at the time of his appointment 
under said act to an office of higher grade has been vacated, 
the President may, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, appoint said officer to be an officer of the grade that he 
would have held, and to occupy the relative position that he 
would have occupied, in said staff corps or staff department if 
he had not been appointed to said office with rank above that of 
colonel; and if under the operation of this proviso the number 
of officers of any particular grade in any staff corps or staff 
department shall at any time exceed the number authorized by 
law other than this act, no vacancy occurring in said 
shall be filled until after the total number of officers therein s 
have been reduced below the number so authorized.” 

I can not see any reason for the recognition of the services 
of Gen. Crowder over and above the services of the distinguished 
men whom I have named, and I might say others in the serviee 
who are equally entitled to the distinction. I myself voted at 
one time to increase the rank of Gen. Crowder. I have no 
disposition to minimize the services he has rendered the country 
But by his very preferment, under the terms of this bill, 
minimize the services of other who did 


evade 


id 
mil 


alan 


ve do 


mien us great service 


as he, if not greater. 

The basis for this proposed distinction is the service that he 
rendered the country as Provost Marshal General. It is true 
that those services were valuable from more points of view 

| than one. It is true that Gen. Crowder, or Gen. Crowder’s 
office, prepared the original or groundwork of the so-called 
selective-service act, which was submitted to the House of 
Representatives and to the Senate in 1917. But he was not 
the author of the idea of compelling every man of military age 
and fitness to serve, because the idea had been advanced by 


many men in the country before Gen. Crowder ever thought of 
it or at least ever urged it. Washington urged it in the 


Revolution, as has every military leader since. I remeber 
very well that Mr. Gardner, of the House of Representatives, 
from Massachusetts, who later gave up his life in the service 
of his country, was a most ardent advocate of the system long 
before Gen. Crowder preparer the bill. There were other Mem- 
bers of the House and Senate who advocated not only com- 


pulsory service but universal compulsory military training as 
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one of the steps necessary for the preparation of this country 
for defense, or, if need be, for offensive war. The President 
of the United States, in his war message, advocated compulsory 
service, and all of this, if you please, was before Gen. Crowder 
had prepared the bill, and long before any utterance of his 
upon the subject that I remember. 

sut the selective-service act, as it finally passed, did not 
require a man of any peculiar brains or extraordinary capacity 
io carry into effect its provisions, and without attempting to 
ininimize the service which Gen, Crowder rendered under it, I 
am going to call attention to this fact: The bill as it was pre- 
pared by Gen, Crowder in its substantial provisions, and par- 
ticularly in the provision which made it a popular measure 
and which enabled the civilian population of the country to par- 
ticipate in the execution of the law, was prepared by the Mili- 
tary Committees of the House and Senate; and whenever the 
committee of the Senate or the committee of the House desired 
ussistance and advice from the Judge Advocate General's de- 
partment, who came to advise with them’? Gen. Crowder? No. 
The man who came before the committee, both before it passed 
either body and after it got into conference, was Mr. Warren, a 
distinguished civilian lawyer from Detroit, Mich. 

May I say, parenthetically, that the Secretary of War and 
the Judge Advocate General seem to have resolved themselves 
into a mutual admiration society, because whenever the Sec- 
retary of War has occasion to address Gen. Crowder it in 
complimentary terms, and whenever the Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral has oceasion to address the Secretary of War it is practi- 
eally in the same kind of terms. 

[At this point a colloquy occurred, 
until to-morrow. } 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, when the Senate went 
into executive session yesterday I was discussing the propriety 
of recognizing Gen. Crowder by having him appointed a lieu- 
tenant general after his retirement, while ignoring the men 
who abroad had done the actual fighting, and men in this coun- 
try who had rendered just as efficient and just as effective 
service in the prosecution of the war as Gen. Crowder did as 
Provost Marshal General. Without any intent to minimize the 
service of Gen. Crowder, but rather commending him for what 
he did, it seems to me he is not entitled to any higher com- 
mendation than other men who, whether at home or abroad, 
did their patriotic duty in prosecuting this war to a suecessful 
conclusion. 

The Secretary of War, in commenting upon the bill which is 
now before the Senate, says what I am about to read in a letter 
dated September 2, 1919, to the chairman of the Military. Affairs 
Committee. After referring to the bill, he says: 

My own contact with Gen. Crowder, of course, began when I -became 
Secretary of War in March, 1916, from which time until America’s entry 
into the World War he continued actively in charge of the duties of 
Judge Advocate General and was in daily conference with me about 
difficult legal problems. i then conceived an admiration, which has 
daily increased, for his great range of knowledge and experience in 
questions of law, military and civil, and the detailed history of the 
Military Establishment of the United States. In 1917 Gen. Crowder 
prepared, in consultation with me, the selective-service law, and I ap- 
pointed him Provost Marshal General to execute that law, a service 
delicate and intricate, requiring the institution of nation-wide machinery 
which would function harmoniousty and with such visible and obvious 
justice as to commend both the law and its execution to public favor. 
This service he performed with conspicuous ability, and it is one of the 
outstanding features of America’s military mobilization that, although 
we resorted to conscription there is a general consensus of opinion to 
the effect that the Jaw was executed without fear or favor, and that jus- 
tice and wisdom characterized its interpretations and applications. 

That, Mr. President, may be all true; and yet why should 
Gen. Crowder, as I said awhile ago, be recognized over and 
above any of these other men who participated in the splendid 
work of prosecuting the war? I remember that the Secretary 
of War not very long ago sent to the Senate the names of Gen. 
Bliss, Gen. Liggett, March, and several other officers, in 
a bill that would have had the effect of promoting these dis- 
tinguished the Army. That was before he sent in 
the bill in behalf of Gen, Crowder. Why are they omitted now, 
and why is Gen. Crowder’s name singled out from all the rest? 

Mr. President, I am going to show from the record that the 
part of the selective-service law that made it popular as well 
as possible with the American people was not prepared by Gen. 
Crowder. I am to show from the record itself that if 
Gen. Crowder’s bill had become the law not only would the 
selective-service law have been a failure, but it would have been 
wne of the most unpopular laws that was ever passed by the 
Congress, because it might have left the conscripting of the 
youth of America largely in the hands of the Military Estab- 
lishment. In order to prove what I say, I eall the attention 


is 


and the bill went over 


otticers oft 


Zolne 


of the Senate to the so-called selective-service law as intro- 
duced in the House of Representatives on the 19th of April, 
1St7. 
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In that bill, in section 3, is this proviso: 

That the President is authorized and empowered to constitute and 
establish throughout the United States tribunals for the purpose of 
enforcing and carrying into effect the terms and provisions of this act, 
together with such regulations as he shall prescribe and determine 
necessary for its administration. A majority of the members of each 
tribunal shall be citizens of the United States not connected with the 
Military Establishment: Provided further, That upon the complaint of 
any person who feels himself aggrieved by his enrollment or draft as is 
herein provided, any court of record. State or Iederal, having general 
jurisdiction in matters pertaining to the writ of habeas corpus, ac- 
cording to local laws or by act of Congress, shall have jurisdiction, by 
proceedings in the nature of the writ of habeas corpus, to hear sum- 
marily and determine the rights of such person, 

In other words, it left to the Judge Advocate General the 
power to appoint the men who were to pass upon the qualifica- 
tions of these young men; and if there was any appeal at all, it 
had to be to the several courts rather than to tribunals in the 
locality from which the young men came. 

That bill was introduced by Mr. Dent in the House, and that 
particular provision was amended in committee. The House 
tried to popularize what might have been entirely a military 
measure by modifying it so as to bring it a litile nearer to the 
people; but the provision as amended by the House Military 
Affairs Committee and as adopted by the House did not bring 
it entirely within the jurisdiction of the local civilian authori- 


ties. When the bill came into the Senate, the Senate still fur- 
ther undertook to amend it so as to remove its enforcement ss 
far as it was possible to do so from active military control. 
Now, Mr. President, I am going to read the provision «as it 
passed the Senate: 
The President shall make rules and regulations to carry out th 


terms and provisions of this section, and provide for the issuance of 
certificates of exemption or partial or limited exemption, and for 
system to exclude and discharge individuals from selective draft. 

Now, note: 

There shall be created under the direction of the President local 
tribunals in the several States or subdivisions thereof, composed of the 
members of the local civil government, to decide all questions of exemp 
tion under this act, and also all questions arising under the draft for 
partial military service or for including or discharging individuals or 
classes of individuals from the selective draft, which shall be made 
under the rules and regulations aforesaid, and shall also provide for an 
appeal tribunal. 

That amendment for the first time provided that local tribu- 
nals should have to do with the young men who were being 
taken into the Army under the selective draft. Now, that was 
not sufficient to do it. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. 
question ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 

Mr. STANLEY. 
that bill? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The 19th of April, 1917. 

Mr. President, that provision was not entirely satisfying 
io the Military Affairs Committee, and I think my colleagues 
will bear me out in that statement. However, when the bil! 
passed the House and was referred to the Military Affairs 
Committee of the Senate, the Senate committee substituted 
this bill for the measure as it passed the House. It went back 
to the House, and the Senate amendments were disagreed to, 
and the bill, of course, went inte conference. 

Now, Mr. President, the one thing in that measure that was 
discussed in conference with great deliberation was the ques- 
tion of local tribunals where the young men could have their 
claims for exemption properly adjudicated. 

Did Gen. Crowder come before the conferees to assist them? 
Not at all. It was recognized by some of the members of that 


President, will the Senator yield for a 


Yes, sir. 
What was the date of the introduction of 


committee, at least, that Gen. Crowder was not the man to 
undertake to popularize that measure. The man who was 
ealled into consultation was Mr. Charles Warren. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Charles Warren, of Detroit, Mich. He 
afterwards went into the service. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I think the Senator will 


remember that Mr. Warren was in the Provost Marshal Gen- 
eral’s Department, and really was the next man and ranked 


next to Crowder, and came before us by direction of Gen. 
Crowder. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. WARREN. I think he was a lieutenant colonel. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. He was when he went out of the 


service. I am not criticizing that. I am suggesting the fact 
that the man who was sent before the committee for the pur- 
pose of assisting in perfecting this bill and bringing the local 
communities into touch with the Military Establishment was 
a civilian lawyer of distinction from Detroit, Mich., as I have 
before stated; and I want to pay him the compliment of 
saying here and now that there never was a man who ap- 


peared before the committee who tried harder to give to the 
country the best service that was: in him, without fear or favor, 
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and without any regard to what effect his course might have 
upon himself, 

Now let us see what 
matter, 

Mr. FLETCHER. 
Senator? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLETCHER. ‘The whole plan of the draft was all set- 
tled, decided on, arranged for, and prepared before Mr. War- 
ren came to the department at all, was it not? 

Mr. CHAMBHRLAIN. I do not know whether that is a fact 
or not. The bill may have been prepared long before it was 
introduced on the 19th day of April, 1917, and it may be that 
Mr. Warren was not in the department. It may be that he 
did not participate in its framing. It is claimed, however, by 
the Secretary of War that practically all credit is due to Gen. 
Crowder after consultation with him. However that may be, 
the man who did assist the conferees in order to try to get a 
tribunal that would not only be fair but whose decisions would 
satisfy the communities in which these young men lived was 
Mr. Warren. 

Now, Mr. President, let us see whatethe conferees did. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, at this point, referring to 
the contention made by the Senator that popularizing the draft 
wis due to the introduction of the Dent bill to control the 
discretion of the draft boards, while it is perfectly true that 
Mr. Dent did introduce that bill, which was a most exemplary 
meusure, it appears from the records that it carried out the 
preconceived notions of Gen. Crowder. There was no differ- 
ence of opinion between them. 

In a letter prepared several days beforehand—because it was 
sent to all the governors of the United States, and to me 
among them—he said, if the Senator will permit me to read 
just a line: 

A permanent board in each county, composed of citizens who could 
be relied upon * * * to provide for avoiding the misery that war 
brings to dependents at home and for a choice of those whose military 
service the Nation most needs and whose civil and domestic service 
can best be spared— 

Should be selected. 

He not only suggests a civilian board, but he suggests the 
exercise of that power in stch a way as to entail no unneces- 
sary hardship upon the people of the country. 

I thought it was due to Gen. Crowder that I should make that 
statement, 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Of course, Mr. President, I can 
best judge what was in Gen, Crowder’s mind by the bill that 
he is said to have prepared, and I have read that particular 
section to the Senate. Under that bill he might or might not 
have carried out the things that he had in his mind, and, 
judging from some of the things to which I shall refer a little 
later on, I am disposed to believe that he never would have 
ilone anything to take away from the strong arm of the mili- 
tary any modicum of power that he might see fit to exercise. I 
tun willing to do him the credit of saying that he had in his 
mind the appointment of distinctively civilian boards in the 
various counties, but the bill did not compel him to do it, and 
that is what I am complaining about. Neither did the Senate 
bill compel him, although the Senate bill as amended did 
provide that there should be civil local tribunals to handle 
the situation. When the conferees of the House and Senate 
got together here is what they provided: 

The President is hereby authorized, in his discretion, to create and 
establish throughout the several States and subdivisions thereof and 
in the Territories and the District of Columbia local boards, and 
where, in his discretion, practicable and desirable, there shall be 
created and established one such local board in each county 
similar subdivision in each State, and one for approximately each 
30,000 of population in each city of 30,000 population or over, 
according to the last census taken or estimates furnished by the 
Bureau of Census of the Department of Commerce. Such 
shall be appointed by the President and shal] consist of three or 
more members, none of whom shall be connected with the Military 
Establishment, to be chosen from among the local authorities of such 
subdivisions or from other citizens residing in the subdivision or 
area in which the respective boards will have jurisdiction under the 
rules and regulations prescribed by the President. Such boards shall 
have power within their respective jurisdictions to hear and determine, 
subject to review as hereinafter provided, all questions of exemption 
under this act and all questions of or claims for including or dis- 
charging individuals or classes of individuals from the selective draft, 
which shall be made under rules and regulations prescribed by the 
President, except any and every question or claim for including or 
excluding or discharging persons or classes of persons from the 
selective draft under the provisions of this act authorizing the Presi- 
dent to exclude or discharge from the ‘selective draft ‘ persons engaged 
in industries, including agriculture, found to be necessary to the 
maintenance of the Military Establishment, or the effective operation 


of the military forces, or the maintenance of national interest during 
the emergency.” 


the conferees did in reference to that 


Mr. President, may I interrupt the 
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Mr. President, there was the bringing home to the citizens of 
a community the power to pass upon the claims of the young 
men who went from that community to fight for their country. 

Further: 

The President is hereby authorized to establish additional boards, 
one in each Federal judicial district of the United States, consisting of 
such number of citizens, not connected with the Military Establishment, 
as the President may determine, who shall be appointed by the Presi- 
dent. The President is hereby authorized, in his discretion, to establish 
more than one such board in any Federal judicial district of the United 
States, or to establish one such board having jurisdiction of an area 
extending into more than one Federal judicial district. 

Mr. President, there was an appeal to no military satrap, to 
no military autocrat, but an appeal from a local bourd that 
passed upon the claims for exemption of these young men, and 
then an appeal to another tribunal of the same State, both en- 
tirely civilian boards. 


One would think, from the encomiums passed upon the 
Judge Advocate General, acting as Provost Marshal Gen- 


eral, that he was entitled to all of the credit for formulating 
as well as for putting the law into execution. I say that the 
American people are entitled to at least a little of that credit. 
The law itself was written in terms so plain that anybody might 
have carried out the provisions of it. It did not require any 
excess of brain to enforce it. If aman had the money furnished 
him by the Government of the United States and had the men 
under him to do what he desired to have them do, there was not 
any question about how it should be carried out, because the law 
said exactly what should be done. 

What was done—nect under the bill as written by Gen. Crow- 
der but under the bill as it was finally passed by Congress——and 
who did it? Let us see. 

Referring to the second report of the Provost Marshal Gen- 
eral in 1918, page 478, Appendix, Table 91-—A, we find that the 
force that was at work to make this law successful were the 
following: 

In State headquarters: 54 governors, 49 adjutants general, 
49 assistants to the adjutants general, 49 medical aids, 624 
civilian clerks, 174 enlisted clerks. 

District boards: 155 district boards, 915 members of district 
boards, 124 additional members, 944 civilian clerks, 145 enlisted 
clerks, 411 industrial advisers. 

Local boards: 4,648 local boards, 14,416 members, 9,227 civilian 
clerks, 3,218 enlisted clerks, 4,679 Government appeal agents, 
12,039 additional examining physicians. 

Legal advisory boards: 3,646 legal advisory boards, 
members, 108,367 associate members. 

Medical advisory boards: 1,319 medical ‘advisory boards, 9,577 
members, 411 civilian clerks, 246 enlisted clerks. 

Boards of instruction: 2,! 


10,915 


2,952 boards, 16,055 members. 
A total civilian personnel of 192,688, most of them acting 


without pay, and all for much less than their services were 
worth. 
These distinguished citizens who gave their services and 


neglected their business for months at a time in order to serve 
their country I do not believe have been recognized even by a 
vote of thanks. I may be mistaken about that, and if I am I 
hope some Senator will correct me. The question of their 
fitting recognition has been before Congress a number of times. 
It may be, as the Senator from Kentucky |Mr. STANLEY] says, 
that Gen. Crowder had it in mind to do the very things that 
were done. But there was nothing in his proposed bill to 
compel it. The law as passed by the Congress compelled it, 
and these men were volunteers to assist in putting it into 
execution. They are the people who made the law popular. 
ure the men who made the carrying out of the law 
possible. 

Mr. President, may I digress here to remark that there was a 
time under the old volunteer system where whole communities 
were unrepresented in the Army, and in those communities | 
where there was no such representative, treason sometimes 
dared rear its head. But under this system, where every com- 
munity in the United States had one or more representatives 
in the Army of the United States, treason became practically 
impossible, because every man, whether of military age and 
fitness or not, as well every woman and child, saw to it 
that those who were guilty of anything that squinted toward 
treason were promptly brought to the bar of public opinion and 
sometimes to the bar of justice and punished for their dis- 
loyalty. 

When it is claimed by the partisans of Gen. Crowder that he 
conceived the idea of the draft for the raising of an army I 
call attention to the fact that the Southern Confederacy re- 


as 


sorted to the draft in the first days of the War Between the 
States, and the Union Congress followed very shortl) 


after- 
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wards, because it learned, as all countries have learned by ex- 

perience, that an army the size of that proposed to be raised 

by the United States could not be raised to carry on the war 
except under some form of compulsion. 

I think the ablest paper I ever read in support of the draft, 
its feasibility, its advisability, and its constitutionality, was 
written by President Lincoln himself. I do not think it can be 
suceessfully contended that Gen. Crowder was the author of 
the idea, and I think I have shown, that he did not frame that 
portion of the law which gave every community a voice in 
passing upon the qualifications and claims of the young men 
who went to make up the Army. 

I think, without detracting from Gen. Crowder's efforts, that 
his supporters might at least be willing to concede some of the 
glory to the men from civil life who were acting from purely 
patriotic motives. I believe it was Admiral Sehley who, in 
speaking of the battle in Santiago Harbor, said there was glory 
enough for all. There is glory enough for all who participated 
tn making this war n success, and in making the draft law a 
success as well. 

Passing over that, what is Congress going to de for men like 
Gen. MeCain, who rendered such signal service as Adjutant 
General of the Army, a2 man who could always be approached 
by civilian and soldier alike, and one who could always be 
found at his post ready to give information and advice to all 
comers without any military red tape to be cut in order to 
npproach him? 

Gen. McCain was removed from his post as Adjutant General 
almost between suns and another put in his place. I doubt if 
there is a man in either branch of Congress who will elaim for 
# moment that Gen. McCain did not render splendid service to 
his country as Adjutant General and did not do as much in a 
more quiet way as Gen. Crowder or anyone else, You never 
saw his name in print; you never saw him out undertaking to 
get eulogistic letters from the Secretary of War or anybody 
else; but he was at his post just the same all the time, under- 
tanking to and doing his duty as a gallant and splendid soldier. 
The military conscience, as well as the civilian conscience, was 
shocked at the removal of this distinguished man. The Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs of the Senate called on the Secretary 

of War and the Chief of Staff to find out why a man who had 
discharged his duty so efficiently, so promptly, and so well was 
removed from a post when there seemed to be no complaint 
against him. These gentlemen, in a hearing before the com- 
mittee, testified to his splendid work, testified to his efficiency, 
and assured the conjmittee he was not being removed because 
of inefficiency, but the lame excuse, which everybody who heard 
the testimony believed was a subterfuge, was given that they 
wanted fighting men, and they sent him up to train and com- 
mand a division in Massachusetts, I believe, a duty that he had 
never performed before; but, like a soldier, he did not raise his 
voice in protest or complain to anybody for the injustice being 
done him. I think I may say, without violating any confidence, 
that I talked to Gen. McCain and asked him if possibly any of 
his friends might speak a kindly word to the Secretary of War 
or the Chief of Staff in his behalf, and he said: “No; Tam a 
soldier. I go wherever I am ordered, and I shall try to make 
good, no matter where I may be called to serve.” 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I yield. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. TI should like to ask the Senator from 
Oregon who were the officials of the War Department who re- 
sorted to what the Senator calls a subterfuge? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I will say to the Senator that I do 
not hesitate to give names when I make a statement to the 
Senate. The men responsible were the Secretary of War and 
the Chief of Staff, of course. If that be treason, make the 
most of it. 





Mr. BRANDEGER. I am not so much interested in whether 
it is treason or not; I assume it is true, and it was the source 
of my regret, that it is true there was such a charge. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. We called the men up who we 
thought were responsible for it and had them give Gen. Me- 
Cain a clean bill of health as to efficiency, courage, and soldier- 
like conduct and character. 

Now, Mr. President, Gen. McCain has only the temporary 
rank of major general, I believe, and will in due course revert 
to the rank of a colonel. There is no saving grace for him in 
the act of 1914. Why pass him by while we are granting dis- 
tinguished certificates to gentlemen who rendered service for 
our country at home? It hardly seems right to me. And what 
of Gen. Liggett, who commanded troops on the firing line in 
France, and whose name was at one time presented in the 
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form of a bill by the Secretary of War for higher and perma- 
nent rank in the Army because of his distinguished service? 
Why pass him by? And then, too, what of Gen. Bullard, who 
commanded over there and rendered distinguished service, 
baring his breast to the bullet of the Hun? Why pass him by? 
And Gen. Summerall? I think he is recognized in the Army as 
one of the most distinguished men who ever commanded a di- 
vision or corps. Why pass him by? 

It is not necessary, if it is intended to honor these, to retire 
them as a condition to conferring such honor upon them. All 
that is necessary is to adopt the amendment I suggest and 
provide for the retirement, and let them retire or not as they 
please. Many of them are young men and probably would not 
avail themselves of it by retiring. 

It is neeessary to dwell upon all the names indicated in the 
propesed amendment of mine. Everyone knows of their serv- 
ices. My proposition is not to leave heartburnings in men who 
have rendered distinguished service to their country in emer- 
gency by recognizing the merits of one and discriminating 
against all others. 

Mr. President, I sometimes fear that some of the swivel- 
chair artists here in Washington receive greater recognition 
than some of the officers and men who were on the firing line 
and doing their duty overseas. I might name some who were 
en the battle front and who received the croix de guerre, who 
eame back to America and were promptly reduced to their 
original rank in the Army. Why pass those men by? And 
now, by the recognition of the services of one man, say to the 
balance of the Army, “ He stands par excellence the man that 
ought to be promoted in this magnificent Army of ours.” 

But, Mr. President, if for the sake of the argument we con- 
cede to Gen. Crowder the right above all others to be recog- 
nized by this distinguished rank upon his retirement, if we 
concede that he was not only the author of the idea of the 
selective draft, but that he prepared the law, if we concecde 
that he put it into effect, if we concede that he has done all 
that was necessary to raise the army which was raised, then, 
Mr. President, there ought to come with it and he ought not 
to attempt to share the greater responsibility for the. proper 
eare and attention and protection of the young men for whose 
service in the war he was so absolutely responsible under the 
contention of some of his friends, If all these things be con- 
ceded, the man who was able to accomplish so much and the 
man who was responsible for raising the Army ought to have 
seen to it, if it was humanly possible, that the Army which was 
raised by him received justice at the hands of those who ad- 
ministered the law in the Army. I do not hesitate to say that 
the man who had the power to do that was Gen. Crowder him- 
self. 

1 see one of my colleagues upon the Committee on Military 
Affairs smiling. I know he differs from me. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I was not smiling. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I thought the Senator was sniling. 
I was not offended by it, even if the Senator was. I have too 
high a regard for the Senator. We may differ quite radically 
occasionally, but they are always friendly differences, and out 
of differences there ought sometimes to come the proper adjust- 
ment of conditions. 

But I say the one man who was responsible, the one man 
who by his word might have changed the conditions with re- 
gard to the administration of military law in the Army, was 
Gen. Crowder. I entertained a very different opinion of Gen. 
Crowder up to the time the controversy about the court-martial 
system arose from the opinion which I have reluctantly formed 
of him since that controversy arose. Gen. Crowder, while he was 
acting as Provost Marshal General, was holding down pretty 
tight another job of equal if not greater importance, and that 
was the position of Judge Advocate General of the Army. Ii 
is true, he had a distinguished officer as Acting Judge Advo- 
cate General a part of the time while he was Provost Marshal 
General, but when the differences over the administration of 
military law became acute between the Judge Advocate General 
and the Acting Judge Advocate General, the latter had to step 
aside and finally step out of the Army of the. United States, 
occupying, as he did, a position which no honorable man could 
occupy under the situation that developed in the differences to 
which I am going to allude. 

Let us see about that. There were men in the Judge Advo- 
cate General’s Department who looked upon a court-martial as 
simply an executive agency. There were others in the Judge 
Advocate General’s Department who looked upon the courts- 
martial as courts under our system of jurisprudence, but the 
later decisions of the courts are that they are, in fact, courts 
under our system of jurisprudence, just as much so as the 
civil courts. But, however that may be, I am going to call the 
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attention of the Senate to the text of the provision of the law 
about which all the storm has raged about the court-martial 
system, and incidentally the harshness of the sentences and 
the cruelties practiced against American troops. 

Section 1199 of the Revised Statutes provides as follows: 

The Judge Advocate General shall receive, revise, and cause io be 
recorded the proceedings of all courts-martial, courts of inquiry, and 
military commissions, and perform such other duties as have been per- 
forme heretofore by the Judge Advocate General of the Army. 

The construction placed upon that statute by the Judge Advo- 
cate General was that the power to revise gave no other or 
greater power than to advise the commanding officer who 
appointed the court in all cases where the court had jurisdic- 
tion 2nd the trial was regular. While those who differed from 
him held that the power to revise gave power to the Judge 
Advocate General as an appellate tribunal to reverse and to 
modify and to change the decisions in cases where prejudicial 
error was disclosed by the record. 

Mr. President, this matter was first brought to the attention 
of the department of military justice by a flagrant case or 
flagrant cases that happened in the administration of military 
law in Texas prior to November, 1917. That was where 12 
or 15 noncommissioned officers of Battery A, of the Eighteenth 
Field Artillery, who were charged with mutiny, were tried and 
sentenced to dishonorable discharge and long terms of imprison- 
ment. Those cases came up to the office of the Judge Advocate 
General, and it was conceded by everybody—there was not any 
difference of opinion, I believe, upon the subject—that those 
men ought not to have been convicted of mutiny. But it seemed 
that the court had jurisdiction and the trial was regular, and 
in that view there was no appellate relief for the accused 
except clemency. 

Here were 12 or 15 honorable men, who had been faithfully 
serving their country, charged with a crime, of which they were 
not guilty under the law. In view of that, on the 10th day of 
November, 1917, the Acting Judge Advocate General prepared 
a memorandum of great length and of distinguished ability 
urging upon the Secretary of War for his personal considera- 
tion that the authority vested in the Judge Advocate General 
of the Army by section 1199 of the Revised Statutes to “ receive, 
revise, and cause to be recorded the proceedings of all courts- 
martial, courts of inquiry, and military commissions, and per- 
form such other duties as have been performed heretofore by 
the Judge Advocate General of the Army” carried with it the 
power to modify and to change the decisions. 

Gen, Ansell, in the brief which he presented for the considera- 
tion of the Secretary of War and the Judge Advocate General, 
reasoned it out, showing by analogous decisions in connection 
with other legislative acts where courts had been called upon 
to determine the meaning of the word “ revise” that the word 
meant more than simply the power to take up a record by the 
four corners, look at it, and send it back to the commanding 
officer and say that he was the reviewing and revising author- 
ity and alone had the power to revoke, modify, or set aside 
the sentence of a court-martial. I am not going to read that 
brief, but I hope that some of the Senators at least will read it. 

It will be found in the hearings, part 2, on the Establishment 
of Military Justice, held by the Committee on Military Affairs, 
United States Senate, on S. 64, at page 57. I do not think, Mr. 
President, that any impartial lawyer can read that opinion and 
come to any other conclusion than that the power to revise meant 
more than the mere power to look over the papers and to say 
that the only power granted under the statute was the power 
to send a ease back to the commanding officer who appointed 
the court. 

Let us see who agreed with the opinion of Gen. Ansell when 
the memorandum was prepared by him and presented to the 
Secretary of War for his personal consideration. Gen. Ansell 
expressed the preference and hope that each one of the distin- 
cuished officers in his department would read the record and 
express their concurrence or dissent. These are the men who 
read it, assented to it, and concurred with Gen. Ansell: James 
J. Mays, lieutenant colonel, judge advocate; George S. Wallace, 
inajor, judge advocate, Officers’ Reserve Corps; Guy D. Goff, 
inajor, judge advocate, Officers’ Reserve Corps; William QO. Gil- 
bert, major, judge advocate, Officers’ Reserve Corps; Lewis W. 
Call, major, judge advocate, United States Army; Edward 8. 
Bailey, major, judge advocate, Officers’ Reserve Corps; William 
B. Pistole; major, judge advocate, Officers’ Reserve Corps: E. M, 
Morgan, major, judge advocate, Officers’ Reserve Corps ; Eugene 
Wambaugh, majer, judge advocate, Officers’ Reserve Corps; E. G. 
Davis, major, judge advocate, Officers’ Reserve Corps ; Maj., later 
Lieut. Col. Alfred FE. Clark, judge advocate, Officers’ Reserve 
Corps; R. K. Spiller, whose rank is not given, judge advoeate, 


Officers’ Reserve Corps; Herbert A. White, lieutenant colonel, 
judge advocate. 
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These men all concurred in that opinion; and on the 27th day 
of November—just 17 days afterwards—Gen. Crowder prepared 
for the Secretary of War a memorandum in opposition to the 
contention that a revisory power was reposed in the Judge 
Advocate General. 

There is no question that the opposition brief of Gen. Crow 
der was ably written, but he harks back to the days of the 
rather un- 
successfully—opinions of former Judge Advocates General and 
of the courts, if you please, that sustain his view of the propo- 
sition that the power to revise only means the power to look 
over a record and, where the court had jurisdiction, only to 
advise the commanding officer who appointed the court. 

On the 11th day of December, 1917, Gen. Ansell prepared 
another brief on the subject. The incident which brought the 
matter to the attention of these men was the cruelty that had 
been practiced against the 12 or 15 sergeants in Texas. Oh, 
say some of them, there is only an occasional injustice, just 
as there is in the civil courts. Mr. President, if it is possible 
because of the system that any injustice may be done, some 
thing ought to be done to remedy the situation. 

Mr. OWEN. They are not rare exceptions, either. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. They are not rare exceptions. I may 
say to the Senator that, although I have not done so, I have 
been threatening to place in the Recorp, and I am going to 
put in the Recorp, the cases to show that instances of injustice 
are not of infrequent occurrence. Without going into the sub- 
ject, take the case of the negro soldiers in Houston who were 
convicted and sentenced to be shot. Without discussing the 
question of their guilt or innocence—for I assume that they 
were guilty—these men were executed, Mr. President, without 
anybody ever having seen the record except the commanding 
officer and those connected directly with the trial. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, may I ask the 
question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Gerry in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Oregon yield to the Senator from Indi:na? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WATSON. Does the Senator claim 
had knowledge of all of these cases, 
brought to his attention? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Of course, for they happened during 
his term as Judge Advocate General. 

Mr. WATSON. Yes; but I was wondering whether or not in 
the midst of the many burdens he was bearing and the man) 
difficulties there were to encounter he had personal knowledge 
of the various transactions of which the Senator speaks. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. He had the time to prevent any re- 
form of conditions. He had the time to write a very able brief 
in order to sustain the position he was taking, and I am refer- 
ring to one right now. If he could not take care of both jobs 
he ought to have gotten out of one. I say that if he was re- 
sponsible for organizing our huge Army—and he is given credit 
for it—he was responsible for these cruelties as long as he held 
the other position. 

The execution of those colored men in Texas led to the adop- 
tion of a regulation—not a law but a regulation—that in cases 
where the death sentence was imposed the sentence should not 
be carried into effect until the reviewing authorities had an 
opportunity to pass upon it; but the cases of these men did not 
reach the reviewing authority until the daisies were growing 
over the graves of the convicted men. Anything permitting 
such a thing in America is outrageous. It makes no difference 
what the color of an American soldier’s skin is, he is an Amer- 
ican citizen just the same, fighting for his country, and he is 
entitled to have the benefit of a fair, honest, and impartial trial. 

Gen. Crowder wrote a brief, as I have said, in opposition to 
the views of Gen. Ansell. That was perfectly proper; I make no 
objection to that—and he presented the subject ably. I am 
merely calling attention to these matters, Mr. President, to show 
you that the subject has been a storm center. 

Again Gen. Ansell prepared a memorandum in answer to the 
latter brief, which was concurred in by the distinguished officers 
associated with him. Maj. Wambaugh prepared a separate brief 
suggesting regulations that would measurably protect the sol 
dier. Then Gen. Ansell prepared a special brief to show that 
the Judge Advocate General, had reviewing and appellate power. 
Then, on the 17th day of December, 1919, Gen. Crowder presented 
another brief, and, without calling attention to the number of 


Senator a 


Crowder 
were all 


that Gen. 
or that they 





them, I ask Senators who are interested in the subject—and thes 
will become interested in it because their hearts will heeome 
involved—to read the arguments pro and con by these dist 


guished Army officers and civilian officers temporarily fn the 
Judge Advocate General's department. 

Mr. President, to get down to a concrete proposition every- 
body in the Army recegnized, Gen. Crowder amongst the rest, 
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that there ought to be some appellate jurisdiction somewhere 
in somebody to cure the radical wrongs which all conceded to 
exist. Now, let us see whether or not I state the fact when I 
make that statement. I am going to dwell on it just a little 
while, because I have been criticized somewhat in connection 
with it, and I think I ean justify the position which the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs of the Senate teok in reference to it. 

The Secretary of War, after all these discussions had been 
had that I have been calling attention to about the power of the 
Judge Advocate General’s office, sent up a letter to the Military 
Affairs Committee of the Senate, on the 19th day of January, 
1918, just a month after the last brief had been subimnitted to 
him on the subject, and inclosed to me, as the chairman of the 
Military Affairs Committee, a bill that was to do what—to 
vest in some authority the power to revise and to reverse and to 
modify these unjust sentences. 
letter to the Senate. It is very short. 
nition of the necessity of vesting appellate jurisdiction in 
some forum somewhere, with power to relieve these men; but 
it does more than that, Mr, President. It retains in the Military 
KMstablishment, which 
stead of in some civilian or partly civilian tribunal, a power it 
ought not have. 

Now, let us see if [ am stating it correctly. 


umendment to section 1199 ef the Revised Statutes. It is as 
follows: 
The Judge Advocate General shall receive, revise, and cause to be 


recorded the proceedings of 
military commissions 


That is an exact copy, so far, of section 1199, as it is to-day. 
Then it goes on: 


And report thereon to the President, who shall have power to dis- 
approve, 
vacate, or set aside any sentence, in whole or in part, and to direct 
the execution of such part only of any sentence as has not been vacated 
or set aside The President may suspend the execution of sentences in 
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Now, I am going to read that | 
It shows, first, a recog- | 


was responsible for these eruelties, in- | 
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cases—a physically, humanly impossible thing to be done. It 
proposed to place the jurisdiction over the life, liberty, and 
limb of the private soldier in the hands of the Chief of Staff, 
and practically gave him, as the military adviser of the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of War, the right to say whether or not 
these cases should be even considered by the President of the 
United States. 

Mr. President, if anybody doubts the effeet of this in practical 
life, I call his attention to the fact that the Chief of Staff now 
is practically the only man who can reach the Secretary of War, 
while men who come here with honorable and honored service 
ean not reach him. The thing must go through military chan- 
nels or it does not go there at all. So these poor, unfortunate 
fellows against whom harsh sentences have been rendered can 
only reach the President through the Judge Advocate General 
first, and then through the Chief of Staff; but even if they 
all reached the President, as the Secretary of War said in one 
of his letters the other day in referring to his own position, it is 
impossible for him to look over all of these cases. 

But this is not all. Look again at that bill and you will see 
that in other respects it perpetuates the very worst features of 
the existing systern. It expressly authorizes the Chief of Staff, 


| acting for the President, (a) to set aside an acquittal and have 


it was a proposed | 


the accused, though acquitted, tried again; (b) to substitute 
a conviction of a more serious offense for a less serious one: 
(c) to increase the punishment; and (d) to return the proeeed- 


| ings to the court, with directions to reconsider, for the purpose 


all courts-martial, courts of inquiry, and | 


vacate, or set aside any findiag, in whole or in part, to modify, 


such classes of cases as may be designated by him until acted upon as | 


herein provided, and may return any record through the reviewing 
authority to the court for reconsideration or correction. In addition te 
the duties herein enumerated to be performed by the Judge Advocate 
General he shall perform such other duties as have been heretofore per- 
formed by the Judge Advocate General of the Army. 

Mr. President, there is provided an appeal from Philip drunk 
to Philip sober. On the face of it, it is an appeal to the Presi- 
dent of the United States. As a matter of fact, it is an appeal 
from the Judge Advocate Genera! and through the Judge Ad- 
vocate General to the Chief of Staff. It was keeping the con- 
trol of military justice within the power of a military autocracy. 

Mr. President, that bill was introduced in the Senate by me 
at the request of the Secretary of War. The distinguished 
chairman of the committee will agree with me when I say that 
we usually introduce these bills in the Senate at his request, 
whether they meet our approval or not. Then the bill goes to 
the committee for discussion. That bill was introduced in the 
House by the then chairman of the House committee, Mr. Dent, 
and was then referred to the committee. The House held some 
hearings on it, and never reported it out. The Military Affairs 
Committee of the Senate did not act on it, for the simple reason 
that it was not necessary. It not only did not relieve the situa- 
tion that then existed, about which there was so much com- 
plaint, but it made the situation actually worse. 

| want to call attention to the fact that the proposed amend- 
ment sustains me in charging that the Judge Advocate General 
was turning over the subject of military justice to the Chief of 
Stuff. Now, the Chief of Staff might on occasion be a very 
just, a very learned, and a very tender-hearted man, but there 


miiy be occasions when he may be a very hard-hearted man, 
wholly unskilled in the law. Let us see what the power of 
the Chief of Staff is under the General Staff act of 1908. It 
proy idles ; 

Phe Chief of Staff, under the direction of the President, or of the 
Secretary of War under the direction of the President, shall have 
supervision of ail troops of the line and of The Adjutant General's, 
Inspector General's, Judge Advocate’s, Quartermaster, Subsistence, 
Medical, Pay, and Ordnance Departments, the Corps of Engineers, ana 
the Signal Corps, and shall perform such other military duties not 
otherwise assigned by law as may be assigned to him by the President, 


In other words, Mr. President, the Chief of Staff, in the last 
analysis, has jurisdiction and power over the Judge Advocate 
General. So that the addition which was intended to be put 
on section 1199 of the Revised Statutes made the last condition 
of the soldier worse than the first condition. It simply meant 
that these appeals that professed to be taken to the President of 
the United States went from the Judge Advocate General to the 
Chief of Staff, and never reached the President at all; and, in 
the very nature of things, we know that it is a physical im- 
possibility for the President of the United States to consider 
to revise these hundreds of thousands of court-martial 


or 





of doing all these things. Of this Gen. Crowder expressly ap- 
proved in his statement before the House committee. 

Now, Mr. President, if the Judge Advocate General and the 
Secretary of War, when they proposed that amendment to the 
Congress in 1918, really wanted a revisory power that meant 
something, all in the world they had to do was to construe the 
law as the Acting Judge Advocate General and his corps of 
assistants construed it, and say that the power to revise gave 
the power to modify and to change the sentence in the court 
below. In order to sustain his position, the Judge Advocate 
General had to go down into dusty tomes and shelves and dig 
out dicta of courts and dicta of Judge Holt and others who had 
acted in the distinguished capacity of Judge Advocate General. 

That was all he needed to do, Mr. President. In view of the 
fact that he saw fit to place a harsher construction upon the 
statute, in view of the fact that he has constantly held, and the 
Secretary of War has stood by him, that where the court had 
jurisdiction the Judge Advocate General could only send the 
record back to the commanding officer with his advice upon it, 
which the commanding officer could pay some attention to or dis- 
regard, as suited his own sweet will, | make the suggestion, and 
sustain my position by the record, that that proposed amendment 
was not offered in good faith. Now, I am going to show you why, 
and I appeal to the record to sustain the suggestion I now make. 

That propesed amendment came to the Military Affairs Com- 
mittees of the House and Senate at a time when this storm had 
not only brewed but was raging around the cruelties that were 
being practiced against American troops in France, and not 
only in France but in the United States. About the time that 
that proposed amendment was presented to Congress by the 
Secretary of War, Gen. Kreger was sent over to France us the 
representative of the Judge Advocate General, and was later 
appointed acting judge advocate there, so that he could be on 
the ground as the representative of the Judge Advocate General, 
and hear these cases, and, may I say, revise the sentences in 
France, and advise the commanding officers appointing the courts, 
The only effect that appointment had was to save the time 
necessary to send records of courts-martial from France to the 


United States. It meant no change in the court-martial sys- 


| tem, and no change of policy in the course of the Judge \dvo- 


eate General with regard to the law. 

In other words, it quickened action, whether it was just 01 
unjust. It did not help the soldier who had been unjustly 
eonvicted or who had been harshly sentenced. 

The suggestion I make is that that acting judge advocate 
general was sent to France as the representative of Gen. Crow- 
der as a piece of camouflage, because trouble was brewing 
here, both in and out of Congress, as to the views and course 
of the Judge Advocate General, and an investigation of the 
system was threatened, and therefore something had to be dene, 
and that, teo, promptly, to allay the feeling that was being en- 
gendered, because these boys, notwithstanding the strict cen- 
sorship, were writing to their homes; and this was done to 
act as oll upon the troubled waters in the discussion which 
was taking place within the department itself, and discussions 
which were suggested by the very cruelties themselves. 

Now, here is what happened: It seems, from the correspond. 
ence which followed, that Gen, Pershing «id not like this new 
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policy very well. As a good soldier—and he was a good sol- 
dier—he did not say, “I will not have it,” but he rather dis- 
liked the idea of having a man come over there to practically 
supplant a man like Gen. Bethel, who was the chief judge advo- 
cate on his staff. That is what it amounted to. Crowder then 
wrote a letter to Gen, Bethel, the judge advocate over in 
France on Gen, Pershing’s staff, and that letter leads me to 
make the suggestion that this proposed amendment was not 
made in good faith, and I am going to read it. 

It is not very long, Mr. President; but on the 5th day of 
April, 1918, shortly after this proposed amendment to section 
1199 had been submitted to Congress, Gen. Crowder wrote the 
letter referred to to Gen. Bethel. It is as follows: 

APRIE 5, 











YES, 


Brig. Gen. WaLTerR A, BETHEL, 
American Expeditionary Forees, France. 

My Dear BETHEL: I am going to spend the necessary time out of a 
very busy day in an attempt to clear up the situation in respect to the 
establishment in France of a branch of the Judge Advocate General's 
office, regarding which matter there seems to have been more or less 
misapprehension at your headquarters. You are, of course, familiar 
with the cable correspondence which has passed on the subject. 


I would like to see that cable correspondence. We have never 
had it. 


For your convenience in reference, hawever, I inclose a copy of a 
memorandum that I have had prepared for the Chief of Staff— 


Reporting always to the Chief of Staff, which was proper in 
his view of the matter— 
in which that correspondence is reviewed and set out in sequence. 


First, let me say that it is difficult for me te understand why, upon 
receipt of the two cablegrams of January 20, 1918— 


Bear that in mind, Senators. The proposed amendment was 
sent to the House and Senate on the 18th day of January, 1918, 
and the cablegrams having reference to sending over a repre- 
sentative of Gen. Crowder were sent over to France on the 
20th day of January, 1918— 


one cabling Gen. Pershing the contents of General Order No. 7, and 
the other designating you as Acting Judge Advocate General, the branch 
office of the Judge Advocate General was not immediately established. I 
assume that it was in operation from that time, and continued of this 
view until the receipt of Gen. Pershing’s cablegram of February 25, 
1918, wherein he says: 

‘Brig. Gen Walter A. Bethel has not established branch office and 
will not do so pending further instructions.” 


You see, Gen, Pershing did not want it. 
over there as his staff judge advocate. 


This leads me to comment upen the situation which is presented by 
Gen. Pershing’s cablegram No. 779, which seems to imply some dissent 
from the action here taken in establishing the branch office. He ap- 
pears to view it as a possible obstruction to the administration of mili- 
tary justice and as a mistake of judgment. 


1 do not blame Gen. Pershing for not wanting to have the 
affairs of this chaotic office here transferred to his command. 


I wish you would assure Gen. Pershing (whom I would address 
directly but for the reason that I know he has no time to read letters) 
that every thought of this office, and I believe every thought of the 
War Department, is directed toward the discovery of ways and means 
to help him in his enormous task; that our idea was to expedite and 
not delay, and that he will understand better the occasion for this 
order if he will consider the following: 


This is what I call the attention of the Senate to, and this is 
What makes me suggest that the propesed amendment in Janu- 
ary, 1918, was not made to Congress in good faith. I continue 
reading: 


Prior to the issue of General Order No. 7 it had become apparent 
that, «ue te the large increase in commissioned personnel, which in 
cluded many officers with little or no experience in court-martial prac 
tice, a large number of proceedings were coming in which exhibited 
fatal defects. 
was talk of the estab‘ishment of courts of appeal. 

Think of it! 

The remedy for the situation was immediate executive action which 
would make it clearly apparent that an accused did get some kind of 
vevision of his court-martial proceedings other than the revision at 
field headquarters, where these prejudicial errors were oceurring. At 
this point permit me to say that very few errors have been discovered 
in cases coming up from your headquarters. It was primerily with 
veference to errors occurring at field headquarters other than in France 
that this step was taken. 

Accordingly we formulated the scheme of General Order No. 7. 
The Secretary of War gave personal consideration to the matter, and 
on three or four oceasions discussed it exhaustively with this effice. He 
finally approved the order and contemplated, as I did, the establish- 
ment of the branch office promptly upon the receipt of our two cables 
of January 20. 1 may say here that at other headquarters the scheme 
has worked beautifully It has silenced all criticism, and I believe 
that no invalid sentences are now beyond the reach of remedial action. 

Your own tntimate knowledge of court-martial procedure makes it 
quite unnecessary for me to enter upon a lengthy discussion of the 
merit of the new system which, I feel quite sure, will not fail to com- 
mend itself ta you as a substantial step in the right direction. As 
Stated in my memorandum to the Chief of Staff, it is believed that had 
Gen. Pershing tully understood the purpese and operation of General 
Order No, 7 his cablegram No. 779 of March 24, 1918, would not have 
been sent, I trust that the cablegram which I have recommended be 


He had a good man 


sent him in reply, a draft of which is contained in the concluding para- 
graph of the inclosed memorandum, will scrve to convince him of the 
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A congressional investigation was threatened and there 
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wisdom and propriety of the issue of this order and that the procedure 
it contemuplates will materially aid rather than obstruct the prompt 
and efficient administration of military justice in the American Expe- 
ditionary Forces. 

With best wishes, I am, 


Very truly, yours, E. H. Crowver, 


Judge Advocate General. 

The italics are mine. 

Think of the Judge Advocate General of the Army sending 
a letter the information contained in which was to be com- 
municated to Gen. Pershing, giving as a reason for his pro- 
posal to create a branch of his office in France that an in- 
vestigation was being threatened, that there was talk of the 
establishment of a tribunal of appeal, and that it was neces- 
sary, in this state of the public mind, to make it appear that 
an aceused should get some kind of a revision of his court- 
martial sentence. 

Mr. President, was there ever committed to paper a more 
outrageous proposition than that to mislead and to deceive 
the mothers and the fathers of the young men who were serving 
in France and the young men themselves who were suffering 
under the sentences of these courts-martial? That is the 
reason I say that when these investigations were being threat- 
ened, and this storm was raging about the power of the Judge 
Advocate General to review and to reverse these sentences. 
the proposition for an amendment to the existing statute 
was not made in good faith, but was intended to deceive the 
American youths, half a million of them, if you please, whe 
had undergone sentence of court-martial, summary and gen- 
eral, and make them feel and believe that they were getting 
some sort of revision of court-martial sentences. It not 
Stated that they would get it, but to make it appear that they 
were getting it. But the American youths were not deceived 
by any such pretense as that, and the American people are 
not being deceived by any such pretense as that, and there 
are those in the Senate and in the House of Representatives 


is 


who will undertake to undeceive those few who have been 
deceived by it. 
That condition in the administration of se-called military 


justice from April 5, 1918, to and through the latter part of the 
year, both in France and here, continued, and the 
injustice were so numerous and so flagrant that reports of 
them continued to come to me and to many other Members of 
Congress. I am frank to say that the whole situation touched 
my heart very deeply. I felt that there ought to be some wa) 
to correct them. I felt that I ought to call the attention of the 
Senate to the situation. On the 3lst day of December, 1918, 
the situation had become so acute and the complaints so numer- 
ous of these injustices that I addressed the Senate on the sub- 
ject, calling attention to the situation. That was only sup- 
plementing what Gen. Ansell and other men in the establish- 
ment had called attention to, only they were limited in their 
criticisms by restrictive rules of the Military Establishment. 
sut I was not restrained by any such rules, and I gave a few 
cases, and only a few, of extremely arbitrary action of and 
severe sentences imposed by courts-martial. 

The Secretary of War immediately took up the cudgels and 
inclosed me a letter written to him by Gen. Crowder criticizing 
ity statements as to the cases that I had cited, and the letter 
was so full of misstatements that I did not undertake te make 
it public. I did not want even to place Gen. Crowder or the 
Secretary of War in a position where they would be embarrassed 
by statements contained in that letter; and before the ink was 
dry on the letter of the Judge Advocate General he was send- 
ing letters through the Secretary of War to me, correcting 
criticisms that he had indulged in, both as to form an sub- 
stance. 

But Gen. Crowder was evidently not satisfied with my course. 
He gave to the press either the letter or the substance of it. 
I thereupon issued a public statement, Mr. President, which 
T ask may be inserted in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to wus ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR CHAMBEKLAI 


Gen. Crowder, Judge Advocate General, has seen tit in the press to 
attack me concerning my position on the present court-martial system in 
the Army, to eriticize statements made by me concerning that system in 


cases of 


my speech to the Senate on December 31, 1918, ind at the sume time t 
defend the system. 
Gen. Crowder’s reply to my charges was also contained in a memoran 


dum from the Secretary of War to me, which | receive:t several weeks 
ago. His reply contained so many misstatements of fact that I hesitated 
to make it public, because I did not care to embarrass the Secretary by 
having him stand sponsor aud be responsible for such erroneous and 
false statements in an official communication from the War Department 
to the Senate of the United States. 

Since Gen, Crowder himself has made his reply public, apparently with 
the Seeretary’s consent, I no longer have this feeling of hesitancy. 1 
therefore propose ta show his misstatements, and, further, the insin- 
eerity of the entire defense of the present court-martial system. 
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speech L ealled attention to certain specific cases which illus- 


bn ims 
trated the unfairness of the court-martial trials and the excessive 
sentences imposed by these courts. I based my criticism of the present 
~ystem and my constructive suggestions as to the changes that should be 
made in it on the strength of those cases. 

Gen, Crowder now says that had I asked him for the facts and circum- 
stances of these cases before making my speech he would have supplied 
me with the “ authentic data that would throw light on the correctness of 
my complaints.” le attempts to furnish such data in his published 
statement. This data is wholly incorrect and misleading and is fur- 
nished by the general either with an astounding lack of knowledge of 
the facts or with a deliberate intention to mislead the public. 

The first case cited by me in my speech was the following: 

“A soldier doing military police duty who entered a > during the 
night, because, according to his own story, he heard a noise which he 
thought was made by a burglar, was found in the shop and himself 
accused of burglary. The court-martial which tried him found him not 


suilty. ‘The commanding officer who had appointed the court disap- 
proved the verdict and ’ recommended’ that the court reconsider the 
ease, The court did * reconsider,’ and found the man guilty and imposed 


long term of imprisonment. The evidence was wholly circumstantial. 
(yn final review of the record in this case it was recommended that the 
verdict of guilty be set aside and the man discharged. The commanding 
officer, disapproving of this recommendation, has allowed the verdict to 
stand, and the man is now serving his sentence. This case, while not 
typical, illustrates the control which the military commander exercises 
over the administration of military justice.” 

‘ren. Crowder in his endeavor to furnish me “ authentic data” in 
this case says nothing about the court-martial first acquitting this 
soldier at his trial, and then subsequently, at the direction of the com- 
manding officer who appointed the court, reversing itself and finding the 
soldier guilty and imposing a long term of imprisonment. He simply 
states “that the accused soldier’s story was disbelieved, and he was 
found guilty.” This statement is wholly inaccurate; I have read the 
record and he apparently has not. 

The story told by the accused boy in this case was believed by the 
court which heard his testimony and that of the other witnesses—and 
mark this very important fact in these proceedings which is omitted 
from Gen, Crowder’s statement of the case—that court did not find him 
suilty ; it found him not guilty, and did “ therefore acquit the accused.” 
It was what happened after the court-martial had rendered a verdict 


of not guilty that aroused my particular objections to the handling of 
this case by the military authorities. There followed the exercise of an 


arbitrary personal individual control over the proceedings of the court 
the like of which can not be found in any other criminal tribunal in our 
Jurisprudence. The camp commander, seated in his office away from the 
trial, without contact with the witnesses or the accused, disapproved 
the verdict of not guilty returned by the court and ordered the court 
to reconvene and reconsider. In his indorsement ordering reconsidera- 
tion and practically conviction Brig. Gen. Burnham, the camp com- 
mander, stated that the facts raised a presumption which he declared to 
be very incriminatory. 

The next criticism I made of the court-martial system, as the result of 
this case, was that the Judge Advocate General's office had no power to 
revise the finding made by a court and approved by a commanding 
officer, even though the record contained serious irregularities and in- 
sufficient evidence on which to base a conviction. 

Gen, Crowder now states, in regard to the review of this case by 
his office: *“*On revision of the record no legal error could be found; 
this office reached the opinion that there was sufficient evidence to sus- 
tain the finding.’ 

That is not an accurate statement of what the record in the case 
clearly shows. The Judge Advocate General's review, written by Maj. 
Millar, concluded with this emphatic statement: “After a careful con- 
sideration of the evidence, this office is firmly convinced of the absolute 
innocence of the aceused.” In the face of this declaration of the in- 
nocence of the accused Gen. Crowder’s report says that his office reached 
the conclusion that “ there was sufficient evidence to sustain the finding 
of guilty.” This action may be negligent statement, but it looks like 
misrepresentation. This case throws an interesting light on the nature 
of the review which the Judge Advocate General's office makes of a 
record of this sert Despite the fact that the reviewing officer states 
that the evidence convinced the officer of the *“‘ absolute innocence” of 
the accused, the Judge Advocate General made no recommendation to 
the camp commander. Col, Mayes was then acting judge advocate. He 
but performed the function of his office as laid down by Gen. Crowder 
when he addressed the following note to the camp commander: 

“At this stage of this case the matter of the sufliciency of the evidence 
to sustain a conviction is wholly within the discretion of the reviewing 
authority, the court having already passed thereon. However, since, 
in eXamining the case as to its legality, one of the assistants in this 
office has made a study of the sufficiency of the evidence, it is deemed 
to be in the sphere of propriety to say that this office entertains grave 
doubts whether the guilt of the aecused is established by the evidence. 
rhis doubt seems to have been shared by the court in its first finding 
and acquittal, The guilt of the aceused must, of course, be established 
reasonable doubt. In order that the reviewing authority may 
benefit of the study referred to, a copy thereof is inclosed 
for such consideration as the court may deem advisable to 





beyond a 
have the 
herewith 
ive it, 

It should be noted 
refers to the result 
mendation, but as a 
record in this ca 


that the Acting Judge Advocate General himself 
of his review, not as a decision, not as a recom- 
‘study,’ and in the subsequent papers filed in the 
se there are many contemptuous references by the mili- 


tary authorities at the camp to this “ study.” 

Continuing the statement of what happened in this case, Gen. 
rowder’s report says: “In such a situation no supreme court in the 
United States would interfere and set aside a jury’s verdict.” It is a 
fortunate fact that we are able to say for our civil jurisprudence at 
Jeast that no supreme court ever gets a chance to pass upon a verdict 
of not guilty. Aside from this, however, I think it fair to say that 


no court would permit a finding of guilty to stand in the face of its 
conclusion from a review of the evidence that it was “ firmly convinced 
of the absolute innocence of the accused.” 

It would seem difficult for anyone, in the brief statement of the facts 
of this case which is contained in Gen. Crowder’s report, to make more 
misstatements of the important steps which were taken in the rail- 
roading of this soldier to the penitentiary than those which have 
already been outlined. But this is not all. That report says: “It 
(the verdict) was in fact reconsidered; but the court adhered to its 
finding.’ ‘This can not be other than a @eliberate misrepresentation. 
“study " of 
was simply 


After the Acting Judge Advocate General had finished his 
the , 


it never went back to the court. That * study 


case 
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sent to the camp commander. The court which had tried and acquitted 
and then, under instructions from the commander, had convicted, never 
saw or considered this case or the record. What really happened was 
that the Acting Judge Advocate General’s “study ’’ went to the camp 
commander, who declined to be influenced by it and who eventually 
sustained and ordered executed the sentence which had been imposed. 
It is true, as Gen. Crowder’s report states, that the judge advocate on 
the staff of the camp commander wrote a memorandum sustaining the 
conviction, but he was the same judge advocate who had recommended 
the trial, who had advised the camp commander to disapprove the 
verdict of not guilty, and of course the subordinate officer of the camp 
commander. Even in this review, however, the camp judge advocate 
refers to the fact that the court-martial was impressed “ with the ring 
of sincerity ’ in the accused soldier's story when it voted for his ac 
quittal, and he added that he himself had been similarly impressed 
when he first examined the accused. 

As if determined to miss no opportunity for misrepresentation of 
the circumstances of this extraordinary case, Gen. Crowder's report 
proceeds to say that this judge advocate on the camp commander's 
staff who wrote this memorandum endeavoring to justify the conviction 
is a judge advocate “ not commissioned in the Regular Army” but an 
** experienced lawyer fresh from civil practice.’ It is hard to believe that 
Gen, Crowder could have known the contents of this report when he 
attached his signature to it. The evident purpose of this description 
of this judge advocate was to indicate that he still retained the 
judicial views that characterize lawyers who have recently come from 


civil life. The facts are these: That judge advocate on the staff of 
the camp commander was commissioned in the Army from civil life 
in 1898. He served as a line officer from that time until 1916. 


Indeed, he was a typical line officer, a graduate of military schools 
at Leavenworth, where he was taught the military view that a camp 
commander absolutely controls his staff. Upon the opinion of this 
line officer, transferred to the staff as a camp judge advocate, Gen. 
Crowder relies for his statement that ‘‘ the case is a good illusiration 
of a feature in which the system of military justice sometimes does 
even more for the accused than a system of civil justice.’ Surely 
it may be admitted that in some cases military justice does more 
for the accused than does civil justice. It does it hard and a plenty. 

Sut the most remarkable part of the effort made by Gen. Crowder’s 
report to becloud and belittle the criticisms which I had made in 
this case and the conclusions which I had drawn from it lies in the 
fact that on the very day on which he signed that report he also 
signed a memorandum directed to The Adjutant General in which he 
recommended that the victim of this miscarriage of military justice 
should be released from the penitentiary and restored to his previous 
status in the Army. When I brought this case to the attention of the 
Senate this boy was in the penitentiary. He was there despite a 
court-martial’s verdict acquitting him of the charge against him. He 
was there despite the Acting Judge Advocate General's emphatic declara 
tion that he believed him absolutely innocent. He remained there 
until a few days ago, when as the result of my criticism the circum- 
stances of his case were again reviewed, and as the result of this 
enforced review he has to-day been recommended by Gen. Crowder for 
restoration to his previous status. In his memorandum, which as |} 
have said, he signed on the same day he signed the report in which 
he attempts to justify the sentence in this case, Gen. Crowder said: 
“This office is strongly of the opinion that an injustice may have 
been done to this man and that it should be righted as far as_ pos 
sible.” Think of it. Arguing on the one hand, against my criticisms, 
that there was no injustice in this case and at the very moment 
entering this solemn declaration in another document that he be 
lieves injustice was done. It is a terrible indictment of . so-called 
military justice that this man, whom everyone now seems to believe 
was the victim of rank injustice, served for nearly a year his peni 
tentiary sentence. Such things happen in civil punishment, but noi 
after a jury has acquitted the accused and not after a careful review 
has held the facts insufficient to sustain the verdict of guilty. ‘These 
were the very features of this case which had impressed themselves 
on my mind and which seemed to me so forcibly to illustrate the 
defects and the dangers of our court-martial methods. At no point 
in the procedure in this case did the law intervene to assert its 
majesty for the protection of the accused. At no point was there a 
responsible law officer who had the power to break the purpose of the 
camp commander to send this boy to the penitentiary. 

I have gone at length into the misstatements of Gen. Crowder con 
cerning this case, so as to show conclusively how unworthy of accept 
ance his reply to me is. In regard to other cases cited by me, it is 
sufficient to state that the same false answers, are made. If Gen. 
Crowder pursues his attack, I shall baye more to say concerning these 
fabrications, 

But there is one point in his reply which I must not overlook. He 
states with great emphasis that one of the virtues of the present court- 
martial system, as compared with the system of civil courts, is that it 
costs the accused nothing to be tried by these courts. Certainly this 
statement shows the utter incomprehension of the military mind to 
the spirit which prompts the present atiack on the court-martial sys- 
tem—the blindness of that mind to all the considerations of humanity 
of administering real justice by which our soldiers shall be tried fairly 
and convicted according to their deserts. Certainly no mind which is 
not blind to the human sige of military justice could in all seriousness 
make the statement that it costs the accused nothing to be convicted 
and sentenced to years of confinement in the military prison. 

In making my original attack on the present court-martial system, I 
said that I did not regard the injustices done by courts-martial as 
directly chargeable to the Secretary of War, because I realized that he 
inherited the present system and did not himself create it. He came 
to the department heralded as a humanitarian, and I believed that if 
the facts of this system were made known to him he would without delay 
change the system. I have been much disappointed that he_ has per- 
mitted himself to be guided by the reactionary elements of the Army, 
and that he seems to be so completely under their domination that he 
can not acquaint himself with conditions as they really exist. Acting 
on their advice, he has placed himself in opposition to this most 
important and necessary reformation. But he has done more, judg 
ing by his reply to Congressman GovLp’s letter in reference to_the 
demotion of Gen. Ansell. He is determined to demote Gen, Ansell by 
recalling Gen. Bethel, so that Gen. Anseli can not act as the Judge 
Advocate General during Gen. Crowder’s absence in Cuba. The next 
step will be to reduce the rank of Gen. Ansell. No man who is not wholly 
impervious to the inbumanity of the court-martial system and to the 
opinion of the country could not only refuse to change the conditions 
but also punish the man who is responsible more than anyone else 
for the conditions being made known and for such steps as have been 
taken by the military authorities to change and correct them. 
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Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. There is not a word or a sentence in 
that public statement that I desire to retrace or retract. 

L have been charged with inconsistency in criticizing the 
court-martial system, because I opposed adopting the amend- 
ment suggested in 1918 by the War Department. 
could have approved of such an amendment, Mr. President, with 
the knowledge I had of conditions in France and in America, 
would have been false to the interests of our soldiers at home 
and abroad. Notwithstanding the views of the Secretary of 
War and of Gen. Crowder, the purpose of that amendment was 
to deceive the American people and to confer upon the military 
authorities absolute and unconditional jurisdiction over the 
men composing the Army of the United States. Of course I 
did not stand for it; neither did the House stand for it; nor 
was it ever insisted upon again, because the people had come to 
understand just what it meant. 

That did not end the controversy. No question is ever settled 
in law or in morals until it is settled right. This question has 
not been settled right, and the American people are not going 
to be satisfied until it is settled right. 

The matter dragged along during the year 1918, and it 
being considered and discussed in both branches of Congress 
still. It will continue to be discussed until it finally and 
properly adjusted. 

Now, I am going to call the attention of the Senate to the 
unusual methods adopted both by the Secretary of War and 
by the Judge Advocate General as well. It was determined by 
them that by fair means or by foul they were going to keep 
in force a system that was concededly unjust to the American 
soldier. I make that as a charge, and I think I can convict the 
gentlemen whose names I mention out of their own mouths 
and by the most convincing testimony that any man can offer, 
and that is the evidence of their own handwriting and over 
their own signatures. ; 

Mr. President, I am going to call, as my first witness to 
sustain the charge that the War Department intended, by fair 
or by foul means, to maintain and sustain the system of mili- 
tary injustice, Mr. Baker himself. The Secretary of War 
addressed a letter to Gen. Crowder under date of March 1, 1919, 
eouched in language that would indicate that the Secretary of 
War had not been in touch with the situation and did not 
know what was going on in the War Department when it ha 
been under discussion for more than a year. 

He starts out not by investigating but by prejudging the situ- 
aiion and by saying: 


is 


s 
is 


_L have been deeply concerned, as you know, over the harsh criti 
cism recently uttered under our system of military justice. During the 
times of peace, prior to the war, I do not recall that our system of 
military law ever became the subject of public attack on the ground 
of its struetural defects. Nor during the entire war period of 1917 
and 1918, while the camps and cantonments were full of men and the 
striin of preparation was at its highest tension, do I remember notic- 
ing any complaints, either in the public press or in Congress or in the 
general mail arriving at this office. 

The recent outburst of criticism and complaint, voiced in publie by 
na few individuals whose position entitled them to credit, and carried 
throughout the country by the press, has been to me a matter of sur- 
prise and sorrow. I have had most deeply at heart the interests of the 
Army and the welfare of the individual soldier, and I have the firmesi 
determination that justice shall be done under military law. 

How beautifully that expressed! The 
couched in tenderest language! 

The criticisms referred to came from my humble self in the 
Senate, and from some Members of the House, and from the 
daily press. I have no apologies to make for those criticisms. 
I shall show that they compelied the reluctant War Department 
to loose the chains and tear off the manacles from the hands 
and feet of a splendid body of young men both in France and 
in America. 

I ask that the letter may be printed in the Recorp without 
reading, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Gerry in the chair). 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The letter referred to is as follows: 


whole letter is 


is 


With- 


War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington March 1, 1919. 

My Drar GEN. CROWDER: I have been deeply concerned, as you know, 
over the harsh criticisms recently uttered upon our system of military 
justice. Durimg the times of peace, prior to the war, I do not recail 
that our system of military law ever became the subject of public at- 
tack on the ground of its structural defects. Nor during the entire 
war period of 1917 and 1918, while the camps and cantonments were 
full of men and the strain of preparation was at its highest tension, 
do I remember noticing any complaints either in the public press or in 
Congress or in the general mail arriving at this office. The recent out- 
burst of criticism and complaint, voiced in public by a few individuals 
whose position entitled them to credit and carried throughout the 
country by the press, has been to me a matter of surprise and sorrow. 
I have had most deeply at heart the interests of the Army and the wel- 
fare of the individual soldier, and I have the firmest determination 
that justice shall be done under military law. 
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I have not been made to believe by the perusal of these complaints 
that justice is not done to-day under the military law, or has net been 
done during the war period. And my own acquaintance with the course 
of military justice (gathered, as it is, from the large number of cases 
which in the regular routine come to me for final action) convinces me 
that the conditions implied by these recent complaints do not exist and 
had not existed. My own personal knowledge of yourself and many 
of the officers in your department and in the field corroborates that 
conviction and makes me absolutely confident that the public appre- 
hensions which have been created are groundless. I wish to convey 
to you here the assurance of my entire faith that the system of mili- 
tary justice, both in its structure as organized by the statutes of Con- 
gress and the President's regulations, and in its operation as admin- 
istered during the war, is essentially sound. 

But it is not enough for me to possess this faith and this conviction 
It is highly important that the public mind should receive ample re 
assurance on the subject. And such reassurance has become necessary, 
because all that the public has thus far received is the highly colored 


press reports of certain extreme statements, and the congressional 
speeches placing on record certain supposed instances of harsh and 
illegal treatment. The War Department and its representatives have 


not been in a position to make any public defense or explanation and 
have refrained from doing so. The opportunity recently afforded the 
members of your staff to appear before the Senate Committee on Mili 
tary Affairs has been an ample one, and it has furnished, I hope, en 
tire satisfaction to the members of that committee. Sut of the pro 
eeedings of that committee I perceived no general public notice: the 
testimony, when published, will be somewhat voluminous, and its pub 
lication will not take place for some time yet, and it will certainly not 
reach the thousands of intelligent men and women who read the origi 


nal accounts. And yet it is essential that the families of all those 
young men who had a place in our maguificent Army should be re- 
assured. They must not be left to believe that their men were sul 


jected to a system that did not fully deserve the terms law and jus 
tice. And this reed of reassurance on the part of the people at large 
is equally felt, I am sure, by the Members ot Congress in both Heuses, 
who have, of course, not yet become acquainted with the proceedings 
before the Senate committee. It is both right and necessary that the 
facts should be furnished. It is indeed a simple question of furnishing 
the facts; for when they are furnished I am positive that they will con 
tain the most ample reassurance 

Those facts are virtually all in your possession, on 
office. I am aware that they are voluminous, and that 


record in yout 
a complete ex 


planation and answer to every specific complaint is impracticable. But 
I believe that you are in a position to make a cencise survey of the 
entire field and to furnish the main facts in a form which will permit 
ready perusal by the intelligent men and women who are so deeply in 
terested in this subject ; 

I have been asked by a Member of the Louse of Representative 
furnish him with such a statement. And I am now calling upen 
to supply it to me at your early convenicnee. 

Faithfully, yours, 
(Signed) Newton D. Bak 
Secretary of Wa 
fo Maj. Gen. k. H. Crowper, 
Judge Advocate General, 
War Department, Washington, DD. ¢ 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Note this language in the bed) 
the letter: 

I wish to convey to you here the assurance of my entire faith tha 


the system of military justice, both in its structure as organized by th: 

statutes of Congress and the President's regulations and in its ope: 

tion as administered during the war, is essentially seund. : 
But it is not enough for me to pessess this faith and this conviction. 


It is highly important that the public mind should receive ample 
reassurance on the subject. And such reassurance his become neces- 
sary, because all that the public has thus far received is the high! 


colored press reports of certain extreme statements and the congres- 
sional speeches placing on record certain supposed mstances of harsh 
and illegal treatment. The War Department anil its representatives 
have not been in a position to make any public defense or explanation 
and have refrained from doing se. 

How innocently does the Secretary get around the situation! 
And no opportunity to make any public defense in explana- 
tion! And yet every once in a while and as often as they ex 
pressed a desire to come before any comiittee of the Heuse or 
Senate they had an opportunity to do so 

On the Sth day of March, 1919, Gen. Crowder answered the 
letter of the Secretary of War. In ihat letter he undertook 
again to criticize those who complained of the system and to 
insist again that everything was lovely in his department and 
even and exact justice done to all. 1 that that letter be 
printed in the Recorp without reading. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
ordered. 

The letter referred to is as follows: 


ask 


objection, it is so 


War DEPARTMENT, 
OFfrick OF THE JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERAL, 
Washington, March 8, 1919. 
My Dear Mr. Srcrerary: I was very glad to receive your letter of 


March 1, calling upon me for a brief statement of the facts concerning 
the organization for and the practice of the administration of military 
justice during the war. I agree heartily with you that there has been 
no opportunity for our people to hear through the press more than re 
ports of fragmentary and inflamed criticisms based on sensationalized 
allegations, and that they are entitled to a statement of the case as it 
is recorded in and viewed by the department 

The circumstances that have most amazed me in my following of the 
press reports are that the public interest has been carried and sustained 
by a supposed controversy between myself and an officer of my depart 
ment, Gen. Ansell, and yet that the exceedingly small margin of actua! 
controversy is entirely lost to sight in a murk of supposed instances of 
harsh or unjust treatment of soldiers which bears little or no relation 
to Gen. Ansell’s lack of concurrence with the views of the War Depart- 
ment. I think, therefore, that a clear statement of the organic basis 
the atmosphere and 
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leave us in a position to discuss separately the allegations of harsh- 
ness or injustice 

Gen, Ansell contends that there is a fault in the organic structure 
of the court-martial system in the fact that after a man has been tried 


by court-martial and the record of trial has been reviewed by the au- 
thority that appointed the court (usually a military officer of high 


rank) and by him finally approved and carried into execution there is 
no further appellate body or officer who can review the appointing offi- 
er’s review and modify, affirm, or reverse his action. 

With this I agree, and there is no controversy about it. I sub- 
mitted and you approved in January, 1918, a draft of legislation vesting 
such a further appellate or reviewing power in the President. The 
draft was introduced, and died in the Senate Military Committee, 
which no doubt considered it of less actual importance than other press- 
ing business of the war. If this were the only alleged difference of 
opinion within the department, therefore, it vanishes with this simple 
-tatement, and it is difficult to perceive a cause for unusual interest. 

The storm centers, however, about three briefs—two from Gen, Ansell 
and one from myself——to vou. Strange to say, these briefs were not 


addressed primarily to the desirability of such a power of review. That 
is conceded. They were addressed solely to the question of whether 
that power had rot actually been granted by section 1199, Revised 


Statutes—-a law that had been on the statute books for 55 years, with 
but a single attempt to deduce from it the grant of so broad a power in 
any officer of the Government. That single attempt was made in a des- 
perate effort to obtain the release of a convicted soldier by habeas 
The precise question on which Gen, Ansell and I do not agree 
s carried into a circuit court of the United States and there decided 
ence for all in a manner binding on all administrative officers sworn 
to execute the law as they find it. I shall not prolong this statement 
y discussion of that question, That any administrative officer would 
“ justified in finding in the unequivocal language of a statute so old, 
aguinst the reasoned judgment of a Federal court and the administra- 
tive practice of years, 2 hidden meaning revolutionizing the entire 
~ystem of military justice is simply preposterous. Gen. Ansell’s argu- 
ment Was an eager, earnest plea for a forbidden short cut based on 
expediency rather than on reason, With the desirability of such an 
appellate power in the President you agreed, and forthwith requested 
it of Congress, which alone could grant it. Countenance of a plan to 
play ducks and drakes with a statute of the United States you refused. 
The briefs are in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD or in the reports of com- 
mittee hearings, and they may confidently be left to the reading of any 
fair-minded man—lawyer or layman. ‘That thread of the story is at 

end 

But 
pe liate 


eorpus 


wa 





if the controversy is not over the advisability of such an_ ap- 
power and not in a substantial sense in the famous briefs, where 
{x it? It lies in this: First, that Gen. Ansell believes that the power, 
when xranted, should be vested in the Judge Advocate General, and 
that a complete judicial system with faithful analogies to the organiza- 
tion and procedure of civil courts should be substituted for the present 
simple and direct system of Army discipline, while the department be- 
lieves that the power should be vested in the President ; that with such 
a grant of power the faults of the existing system will be completely 
removed with the exercise of those powers and with the improvements 
that have been instituted in the last two years. 

These are the real issues and the only ones. 

(he ease is one of technical ramifications, and 1 am sorry that limita- 
tions of space will not carry to the American people the wealth of fact 
and argument to be found in the files of the department. Each of the 
points of controversy must be discussed briefly and without avoidable 
technicality. 

What is proposed is to carry the principles of the civil code and civil 

urt principles of procedure into our military system. Appeal is made 
to the Anglo-Saxon conviction of the net desirability for the guarded 
procedure, the technicalities of indictment and pleading, and the stays, 


delays, and rights of appeal, which characterize our criminal courts, 
Che real effect of such a change has not been examined, but it is, in 
fact, divorcement of the power to control discipline from the power 


to command armies. Indeed, an analogy has been suggested between 
an army and a government, and it is urged that our governmental dis- 
tinction and separation between the executive and judicial system must 
earried into the Army, and that no commanding officer should be 
permitted to appeal to the disciplinary measure of trial by court-martial 
without the concurrence of bis law officer or judge advocate, who should 
be, and usually is, a man learned in the technicalities of civil practice. 
Thus, if a division commander intrusted with a major part of the Ar- 
gonne offensive had contumaciously declined to carry out his part of the 
general plan, he could not be brought to trial by Gen. Pershing unless 
the judge advocate of the American Expeditionary Forces concurred. 


he 


Our civil code is good. It protects our most sacred liberties, but 
gentlemen who contend that it should be substituted for our military 
code—-which is also good-—forget that the purposes of the two systems 


are diametrically opposed. The civil code is designed to encourage, per- 
mit, and protect the very widest limit of individual action consistent 
with the minimum necessities of organized government. The military 
code, and especially our military code, is designed to operate on men 
hurriedly drawn from the liberal operation of the civil code, and to 
concentrate their strength, their thought, their individual action, on 
one common purpose—the purpose of victory. 

Che common purpose is the plan of action. The plan of action can 
not be, as we have heard it is in the Bolshevik army, the debated sense 
of the Army rhe plan of action is and must be the plan of the com- 


mander, ‘Therefore individual liberty of action inconsistent with that 
common purpose must be restricted. The military code is designed to 


accomplish that purpose. 

The truth is—and our people have lately seen it demonstrated in a 
thousand ways—that peace and war both demand sacrifices of individual 
liberty to a common purpose, but such sacrifices in war are infinitely 
greater in number and degree than they are in peace. ‘The soldier, from 
the day he dons his uniform, must be prepared to sacrifice much of his 
old freedom of action, and, indeed, he swears to do so in his oath to 
obey the orders of his commander. 

What is the essence of all this? It is that for the purposes of peace 
we demand an intricate legal system, even at the cost of technicalities, 
delays, and abstruse rules of law; we demand the admirable system of 
checks and balances that is illustrated by the divorcee of our executive 
from our judicial system. We intrust ourselves to these devices rather 
than to the fairness and justice in the hearts of men. The very nature 
of war is such that men forget the sordid views that made those checks 
and balances necessary. They give the Nation, willingly and eagerly, 


their fortunes and their lives, and in such a time of patriotic exaltation 
we willingly give over, and the peril is such that we must give over, this 
adherence to artificial safeguard of complex rules and trust our indi 
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vidual rights more and more to the principles of humanity, honor, and 
justice in the breasts of our fellow citizens who are offering their lives 
and fortunes, as we are offering ours, to the perpetuation of our institu- 


tions and for the common good. On this theory the soldier is remitted 
to the simple and direct procedure for the enforcement of discipline in 
the Army. His court has its inception in the old courts of chivalry apd 
honor and the essential principle remains. Ilis conduct is taken before 
his comrades who determine whether it is the conduct of a soldier or neo. 
_ In this lies the difference between the systems for civil and military 
justice. The War Department naturally adheres to the latter system. 
It repels the thought of an army in the field with two commanders—one 
in charge of its discipline and one in charge of its strategical and 
tactical maneuver. The picture is, to the student of war or to the man 
with the slightest familiarity with things military, nothing less than 
ridiculous. 

{ should be willing to rest with this statement were it not that it has 
been said that without such‘a radical change as is proposed, we have 
witnessed atrocities of injustice, and that they are traceable to faults in 
the existing system of military justice. I have said that there is one 
such fault. ‘That fault is imposed by a statute of the United States. I 
presented it to Congress for correction and it was not corrected. The 
fault lies not in the lack of a civil judicial systém, but in the lack of 2 
power to reverse, modify, or affirm the action of a military commander 
on the findings and sentence of a court-martial. I think we have dis- 
posed of the contention that the power should lie in the Judge Advocat 
General. It should lie in the President. 

But what actual harm has resulted from this fault? 
the facts in my letter to you of February 13. I can not repeat them 
here. It is only the executed portion of a sentence that the present 
power of the President does not reach. In order that such power as he 
now has may reach every case of injustice, excessive sentence, and 
illegality appearing in a trial by general court-martial, a mechanism has 
been created in the office of the Judge Advocate General that gives, ! 
venture to say, a scrutiny more far-reaching and exacting than is possi- 
ble under any civil system under the sun. shall not repeat its de- 
scription or its record as shown in my letter to you of February 13, but 
I shall content myself with an assertion that I stand upon its record 
and that its record is complete and open to the publie. 

That mechanism added to the power of final review in the President 
asked for over a year ago will make the system such that I am willing to 
stand or fall by it. 

So much for the controversy that has been magnified in the press and 
on the floor of Congress. This statement would not be complete, how- 
ever, without reference to the allegations that have shocked the Nation 
and in respect of which the Nation is entitled, most of all, to assurance. 
It is asserted and cries to be established by example that the 
sentences of courts-martial during the war have been atrociously severe. 

Let me say, first of all, that the criticism that they are severe fe not 
a criticism of the system of military justice, it is not a criticism of my 
administration of that system. It is a criticism of the officers who im- 
posed, for instance, senteces of death for sentinels convicted of sleeping 
on post, for soldiers willfully and contumaciously refusing to obey the 
direct orders of their commanding officers, and for desertion in time 
of war, and it is a criticism of the Congress which authorized a death 
penalty, in plain statutory terms to be assessed on convictions for these 
offenses. I do not mean to say that if criticism in the connection is 
due Iam immune. I am not. agree with the statute and shall defend 
it, but I am not responsible for it. 

Considering the charges from the standpoint of the officers who as- 
sessed the sentences, let us see who they are. Are they military 
zealots—men ground in an iron and heartless system until the liberal 
views of civil practice are ironed out of their souls? They are not. 
They are men taken in a general dragnet through the Nation so lately 
that the civilian clothes they left behind them are not yet out of style. 
They come from every walk of life. There are 200,000 of them. They 
Eaewewe a faithful cross section of our whole people and our national 
ife. 

What is this charge of severity by them? We have seen that it can 
not be an indictment of the system. It is simply a difference betwee: 
the opinions of well-meaning and humane critics far removed from th: 
scene of the offenses punished and with only a partisan, inadequate, and 
highly colored statement of that case to guide them, and _ the opinions 
of men who considered the facts under the solemn obligations of an 


I have covered 


| oath to be honest, impartial, and fair, who lived in the environment of 


the offense and were steeped in the reasons making it grave, and who 
assessed the sentence in the performance of the highest civic duty ot 
man—the defense of home and country. 

These men can not merit the indictment and diatribe that has been 
heaped upon their action. As Burke has said, you can indict a few 
individuals but you can not indict a nation. These men are a portion 
of the Nation—the portion that has been dedicated to death, if need be. 
to save the Nation from destruction. Their expression, and not that of 
men 3,000 miles from the field of action, is certainly the voice of the 
Nation on the punishments that should be meted out to men who im- 
peril its honor and its safety. 

Why should the offenses by a soldier of sleeping on a post of the guard, 
desertion, disobedience of orders, be punishable by death? Because 
cities and fortifications and armies have been lost through the drowsi 
ness of sentinels; because armies have been disintegrated and nations 
humbled by desertion; because battles have been lost and peoples sold 
into captivity by the disobedience of soldiers. 

I can not enter this discussion further. To us at home, in comfort 
and in present peace, it is next to impossible to reconcile the almos¢ 
unanimous view of soldiers in the field or theater of war on the gravity 
of these and many other lesser offenses by their comrades. Therefore 
the execution of not one sentence of death for these things has been ap- 
proved by me, and not one such sentence has been executed, Also, as I 
showed you in my letter of February 15, heavy sentences have been re- 
duced comprehensively and uniformly. But even with that said, I can 
neither condemn the 100,000 officers who assessed the sentences, nor the 
law of Congress nor the system under that law that made them oa 

There, Mr. Secretary, are the main issues of principle. I shall dis- 
cuss at this place neither individual cases nor minor principles that have 
been put in issue. They all come back to the essential bases that are 
here stated. I am willing at the proper time to take up either subject 
or any variation under either. I can defend them all to the satisfaction 
of any fair-minded citizen. 

Hostile critics will undoubtedly assert that the observations I have 
submitted commit me to a support of excessive sentences, which, of 
course, is not true. I only speak the probable viewpoint of the officers 
who have assessed these sentences. But it may be said with entire 
accuracy that on the day the armistice was signed, November 11, 1918, 
ne person was serving the sentence of a general court-martial who had 
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on that date eutered upon the execution of the exeessive portion of his | ¢jen. 


sentence. As you are aware, shortly after my resumption of full charge 
of the office of the Judge Advocate General I recommended the convening 
ef a board of clemency to undertake with the greatest expedition the 
adjustment of war-time punishments to peace-time standards, and that 
an admonition was issued, upon my recommendation, to courts-martial 
and reviewing authorities, both at home and abroad, to conform, unless 
special reasons influenced them to 2 contrary to the limits of 
punishment observed in time of peace. : : 

I come now, with the utmost reluctance, to a few distasteful para 
graphs of persanal vindication. My motives and my actions have been 
attacked, and I have been advertised as having hampered the efforts of 
Gen. Ansell. I have been set off against him as reactionary. 

It has been said that the present military code is archaic. I merely 
say that 1 began what proved a tedious and heart-breaking task of years 
to obtain a complete revision of the old military code early in my serv- 
ice, personally conducted that task beginning with my appointment as 
Judge Advocate General, and at the end of four annual disappointments 
obtained its complete revision in 1916 

During much of this .ime Gen. Ansell was one of the most promising 
and trusted officers in my office. During all the time that the code was 
in revision he never suggested to me, nor, so far as I can learn, to any 
one else, any of the chauges he is suggesting now. He participated in 
preparing the manual for courts-martial which was based upon the new 
code, but he advanced none of these new views. 

Indeed, the first time that Ll was advised of such a view was in Novem 
ber, 1917, on the occasion oft his presenting to you—not through me 
and entirely without consuiting me—the first of the elaborate briefs 
about which so much has been made. 

It has been charged that, as a result of that brief an order designating 
him as Acting Judge Advocate General was revoked, and further that he 
was relieved from his duties of supervising the administration of mili 
tary justice. Nothing could be farther from the truth. He was never 
relieved from his duties supervising the administration of military jus 
tice except to take a trip to France, which he was eager to do, and this 
was considerably after the submission of the brief, and after the revo 
cation of the order appointing him Acting Judge Advocate General and 
relieving me of my functions. ‘That order was killed before I knew any- 
thing about the brief. It had never been published. It had been ob- 
tained by him from the Chief of Staff without consulting you and with- 
out your knowledge, and it was revoked by you because it was conirary 
to your wishes. 

Gen, Ansell asked me in a formal written memorandum to help him 
secure an order appointing him Acting Judge Advocate General in charge 
of my functions. I did not wish to be relieved, but did not wish to em 
barrass you. I therefore replied in writing that he could take the 
matter up directly with the Secretary of War in his own way. He did 
not take the matter up with the Secretary of War at ali. He took it up 
with the Acting Chief of Staff, with the remark that I concurred. Upon 
this showing the Chief of Staff marked the draft of an order that Gen. 
Ansell had prepared for suspended publication. By accident I learned 
of this order. This was before I had any intimation from any source 
of the preparation of the first brief, or any intimation that Gen. Ansell 
had reached a conclusion as to the desirability of an appellate power 
in the Judge Advocate General. I called your attention to the circam- 
stance, and you directed that the order be pot published. 

While it is true that Gen. Ansell’s attempt to secure an order giving 
him my functions as Judge Advocate General was concurrent with his 
preparation of a brief urging a revolution in the military system and 
his circulation of a document of such grave consequence among every 
officer in my office without giving me the slightest information of his 
efforts, it is not true that I knew of the brief until after you directed 
the rescinding of the unpublished order appointing him Acting Judge 
Advocate General. But I deem it unnecessary to enter this field of 
accusation further and discuss the many issues of fact which have been 
raised, as I am informed that the Inspector General of the Army has 
been designated to conduct a thorough investigation and make all the 
ascertainments of fact that are necessary to elucidate the administra 
tion of military justice during the war period. 

(Signed) 


course, 


E. 
Judqe 


li. Crowper, 
Advocate General. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Notwithstanding the statement of the 
Secretary of War that they had no opportunity to come before 
the publie with their views, while impulsive and uninformed 
Congressmen were indulging in criticisms which were not just, 
that letter of Mr. Baker to the Judge Advocate General and the 
letter of the Judge Advocate General to Mr. Baker were released 
on the 10th day of March, 1919, and printed in full in all the 
newspapers of the country. I have no objection to that, Mr. 
President. I do not consider it lese majesty to criticize either 
Gen. Crowder or Mr. Baker, and they have the same right to 
criticize their critics. It is the right of every American citizen 
to criticize the acts of a publie servant, even if he wears a uni- 
form, 

The remarkable thing about this letter was this: Immediately 
upon its publication, and on the 11th day of March, 1919, Gen. 
Ansell, who was largely responsible for calling attention of the 
right of these soldiers to a fair and just trial, addressed a 
letter to the Secretary of War giving his views of the law and his 
version of the controversy and asking that it might be given the 
same publicity that Gen. Crowder’s letter was given. 

Now, Mr. President, if the Secretary of War had intended to be 
fair, he would have given it the same publicity as he did the 
Crowder letter, because as a great public servant administering 
the War Department he ought to have been interested only in 
getting the truth before the American people. Now, it happened 
that the Secretary of War, with his Chief of Staff, was visiting 
the cantonments throughout the country, a very laudable thing 
to do. I wish he might have visited the prisons here and in 
Franee ; maybe he did; I hope that he did, but I have not heard 
of it if he did. I immediately incited a letter to the Secretary 
of War and asked that U might be furnished with a copy. of 
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Ansell’s letter. The Assistant Secretary of Wa My 
Crowell, courteous at all times, sent me.a copy of the Ge 
Ansell letter, but stated he was not at liberty to publish it or 1 
act on Gen, Ansell’s request that it be given the same publi 
as Gen. Crowder’s letter. It was a complete answer, it 
to ine, to the letter of the Secretary of War of the Ju 
Advocate General. 

Then, in the hope that the Secretary of War might be induced 
to let this go to the public, so that the publie might have 


Soe 


shel 


opportunity to hear both sides of the controversy, I wired to 
him on March 16 making the same request at San PFrancises 
Calif. Mr. President, Gen. Ansell’s request was refuse 
telegram to the Secretary of War was refused, and ‘ ~ 
what he said in his answer to my telegram: 

Your telegram received. More than year ago J asked f 
Military Committees, both Senate and House, legislation to cor } 
evils in present court-martial system. I shall renew reques vh 
Congress reassembies. There would seem to be, therefore, no ntre 
versy on the merits of the subject. Lave not seen letter in qu 
and can not imagine any reason why my consideration af 
return will not be time cnough 


in the meantime the Judge Advocate General had revised 
much amplified his letter, and the Secretary of War was gi 
the greatest publicity the Judge Advocate General's jetter 
and his own view of the matter, and prejudicing the minds o 
the American people by stories in the press and by cireulas |e 

ters prepared by a coterie of officers of Gen. Crowder's 
tion, headed by a civilian lawyer in uniform ai 
Government expense, sending out over the country 

of thousands of these so-called Crowder and Baker 
of the court-martial system. The Government wa 
bills for the work and for sending the matter through the mails 


to 


woles 
wor] the 
hundred 
defenses 


s footing 11 


in envelopes, in part at least, bearing the frank of 2 burea 
Which had gone out of existence with the ending of the war. | 
have no idea how much it cost the Government of the United 


States, 

But we find the Secretary claiming that the military authori- 
ties had no way to get the public, while he was expending 
public money maintaining a bureau in the War Departmen: 
giving the people one side of this very much controverted ques- 
tion and paying no attention to the other side which had hes 
submitted him with equal force had the 
Crowder. 

His reason for not giving any other than one side of the co 
troversy is the proposed amendment of January, 1918S, 
the Military Affairs Committees of the House and Senate 
clined to report out or to ask Congress to pass. He could se 
no reason, therefore, in view of the fact that over a year ago 
he had sent his famous amendment to Congress, why this lett: 
of Gen. Ansell’s should receive any consideration at his 


to 


to us side Or ¢,e@1 


Wiibeh 


rads 


On the 19th day of March, 1919, after I got that telegran 
from Mr. Baker, I wrote him a letter, which I ask may he prints 
in the Recorp without reading. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it SoM 
ordered. 

The letter referred to is as follows: 

Mia 9 ) 
Hier NEWTON D SAKER, 
Secretary of Wai 

Sin: On the 16th instant I addressed you a telegram in which | asked 
that you give to the public a statement made by Lieut. Col. (former! 
Gen.) Samuel T. Ansell, in reply to statements made by you yoursel! 
and by Gen. Crowder, the Judge Advocate General of the Army, in 


which you both gave warm support and approval to the present court- 
martial system, and in which Gen. Crowder besides indulged in 
personal criticism and accusation against Gen, Ansell, who in testimony 


recently given before the Senate Committee on Military Affairs had 
condemned the existing system of military justice and the administra 
tion under it. I asked you to make the statement public, primarily 


because it was a clarifying contribution to the subject now agitating the 
people, to which the people are entitled, and, secondarily, because it wa 

only fair and just to this officer that you should do so, I believed that 
you would make this statement public, and do so immediately, in orde: 
that the people might have the opportunity of considering it as near! 

contemporaneously as possible with the opposing views publicly expressed 
by you and the Judge Advocate General. In that I am disappointed 

I have just received from you the following telegram : 


‘Your telegram received. More than a year ago I asked of the M 
tary Committees of both the Senate and House legislation to correct th 
evils in the present court-martial system. I shall renew the request 
when Congress reassembles. There would seem to be, therefore, no cor 
troversy on the merits of the subject. Have not yet seen the letter in 


question, and can not 
will 


imagine any reason why my consideration of 


on my return not he time enough. 
“(Signed NEWTON J). Bake! 
‘Secretary of We 
It is painful to me, Mr. Secretary, to find you fencing upon a questicu 
which means so much to the tens of thousands of enlisted men who 
have sulered injustice under the present system, a question which 
means so much to you, the Army, the Nation. In the instant telegran 


you say that more than a year ago you recognized th: vils ¢ the 
present court-martial system and requested legislation to correct then 
and that inasmuch as you intend to renew that request, Lhers 
controversy on-the merits of the subject. 
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Your present recognition of existing evils of the court-martial system 
is strangely irreconcilable with your published statement no more remote 
than March 10. In that statement of warm approval of the existing 
system, you seemed blind to any deficiency. You say therein: 

‘! have not been made to believe by a perusal of these complaints 
that justice is not done to-day under the present law, or has not been 
done during the war period, and my acquaintance with the course of 
military justice—gathered as it is from the large number of cases which 
in the regular routine come to me for final action—convinces me that 
the conditions implied by these recent complaints do not exist and had 
not existed.” 

You further say that you are “ absolutely confident that the public 
apprehensions which have been created are groundless.” And then 
you put the capstone upon your monumental confidence in the system 
by further saying: 

*L wish to convey to you here the assurance of my entire faith that 
the system of military justice, both in its structure as organized by the 
statutes of Congress and the President’s regulations and in its operation 
as administered during the war, is essentially sound.” 

And finally you call upon the Judge Advocate General to make a 
statement for the purpose of reassuring the people who ‘must not be 
left to believe that their men were subjected to a system that did not 
tully deserve the terms of law and justice”; and then you conclude, 
rather lightly, that after all it is but “a simple question of furnishing 
the facts, for when they are furnished I am positive that they will 
coutain the most ample reassurances.” On March 10 you were blind 
to any deficiencies in the existing system, as, indeed, the evideuce abun- 
dantly shows you have been deaf throughout the war to complaints about 
the injustice of this system, complaints which should at least have 
challenged your earnest attention rather than provoked your undisguised 
irritation. 

But, as you say, you did propose certain legislation to the committees 
which they did not see fit to recommend for enactment and which, very 
fortunately, did not become law. I can hardly believe that that bill, 
prepared by the Judge Advocate General of the Army and submitted 
by you, was a bona fide effort to reform the existing system, and the 
slightest consideration of the bill will show that had it been enacted 
into law it would have made the system even more reactionary, if pos- 
sible, than it is now. I can hardly believe that this was a bona fide 
effort at reform, because you already had had an opportunity to estab- 
lish in your department a legitimate and necessary revisory power over 
and supervision of courts-martial procedure. Gen. Ansell was at that 
time Acting Judge Advocate General of the Army, and his opinions were 
entitled to be respected as such, and in all other matters they were so 
respected. 

In order to keep courts-martial procedure within just and legal limi- 
tations he wrote an office opinion, in which he clearly demonstrated 
that this power of supervision was to be found in existing law, and in 
that opinion all the officers of the department, among whom were many 
most distinguished lawyers from civil life, concurred. And yet, in order 
that that opinion might be overruled and that you might rely upon the 
theory that you were entirely without power, you either ordered or 
permitted Gen. Crowder himself, who was not at that time connected 
with the office, to return thereto and write for you an overruling opin- 
ion, which you approved, and in doing so voluntarily denied that it 
was your right and duty under existing law to supervise the system. 
You approved the opinion of the Judge Advocate General, which was to 
the effect that this supervisory power did not exist, and, furthermore, 
ought not to exist, inasmuch as the law military is the kind of law 
that should be left to be executed at the will of the camp commander. 
If you bad really desired to establish a legitimate legal supervision of 
courts-martial you could have done so simply by approving the opinion 
of the Acting Judge Advocate General, which was not a personal opin- 
ion, but was an office opinion, which in ordinary course of administra- 
tion would have been adopted. Advised to do the proper thing by your 
chief law officer and having been shown by him the way to do it, you 
dechined to do so upon some slight legal technicality. This is evidence 
to me that you did not desire to do so. 

You supp!anted the officer who had seen fit to call to your attention at 
the beginning of the war the necessity of keeping the strictest super- 
vision over courts-martial procedure, by an officer who contended that 
such supervision was not necessary, and that such supervision would 
derogate from the power of the commanding officer and destroy dis- 
cipline. You elbowed aside the one officer who even then had the cour- 
age to condemn the system and the prevision to point out its terrible 
results, Gen. Ansell, and took into the bosom of your confidence a trio 
of men who are pronounced reactionaries—Gen. Crowder, the then Act- 
ing Chief of Staff, and the Inspector General—the last named of whom 
is even this day engaged, by your order, in a so-called “ investigation ”’ 
designed, in my judgment, to destroy the man who exposed the in- 
justice of the present system. You accepted those views. But, in order 
that any future responsibility might be shifted from your shoulders to 
Congress, you presented a bill which, even if you did not, your ad- 
visers did, know cou'd not be passed. Your advisers did not wish 
any modification of the existing system. They and you declined to 
accept the views of the Acting Judge Advocate General that would 
have gone far toward alleviating the situation on the ground that those 
views were not fully justified by the letter of the statute. You were 
thus solicitous that your power be found in the letter of the statute. 
And yet in the very bill proposed you asked for the power of suspen- 
sion of sentences, when you were already suspending sentences by ad- 
ministrative order without one word of legal authority therefor. r 

There is another evidentiary circumstance that indicates the effort 
was not made in good faith, but was simply designed to allay public 
apprehension and inquiry by the appearance of doing something. It 
is shown by the records of your department that the Judge Advocate 
General of the Army, in correspondence with the senior officer of his 
department in France shortly thereafter, said, with respect to an ad- 
ministrative makeshift which he had proposed for adoption, and which 
you did adopt, that it was necessary to do something to head off a 
threatened congressional investigation, to silence criticism, to prevent 
talk about the establishment of courts of appeal, and to make it appear 
to the soldier that he did get some kind of revision of his proceedings 
other than the revision at field headquarters. How can it be said that 
such an attitude of mind is consistent with an honest desire to alleviate 
the situation? It is significant also that your interest upon this subject 
wis not such as to produce that active participation of the department 
which characerizes its efforts when it desires to secure legislation. 

The bill to which you refer and the nonenactment of which you plead 
as shifting the resporsibility for the maladministration of military jus- 
tice from you to Congress, if honestly submitted, is conclusive evidence 
that you yourself are entirely reactionary or that you have been imposed 
upon and deceived by advisers who are. That bill is Senate 3692, and 
provides, so far as immediately pertinent to this discussion, that section 
1199, Revised Statutes, be amended to read as follows: 
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“The Judge Advocate General shall receive, revise, and cause to be 
recorded the proceedings of all courts-martial, courts of inquiry, and 
military commissions, and report thereon to the President, who shali 
have power to disapprove, vacate, or set aside any finding, in whole or in 
part, to modify, vacate, or set aside any sentence, in whole or in part, 
and to direct the execution of such part only of any sentence as has not 
been vacated or set aside.” 

Do you really know, Mr. Secretary, the purpose and legal effect of 
that bill? In the first place, it would have to be construed together 
with that statute which makes the Chief of Staff the trusted military 
adviser of the President and Secretary of War, whose authority he 
habitually exercises, on the one Hand, and places him in supervision 
and control of all bureau officers, including the Judge Advocate General 
of the Army, upon the other hand. ‘The President’s power, therefore, as 
a matter of law, over the control of courts-martial cases wonld under 
that bill be habitually exercised by the Chief of Staff, an ultramilitary 
official, without the slightest competency to pass upon those errors of 
law which prejudice the rights of the accused and thereby render ii 
necessary to modify the judgment and with a disposition to disregard 
such rights. And also, the Chief of Staff, and not the President, would 
be the one to exercise this power, in fact. There were some 350,000 
courts-martial from the time we raised the new Army until July 1 last. 
Nobody would expect the President to review such a number or any 
appreciable part of them. Nobody, indeed, conld expect the Chief of 
Staff himself to do so. The work would have to be intrusted to some 
military minion, inexperienced in law and the administration of justice, 
and whose training had disqualified him for such functions. 

The Judge Advocate General, when he appeared representing you be 
fore the Military Committee, admitted that this would be the course of 
administration and contended that the Chief of Staff ought to have 
that power. He seid that that was necessary in order to maintain 
discipline. 

But worse than this, that bill would authorize the Chief of Staff to 
disapprove, vacate, and set aside a finding of “not guilty’ and sub- 
stitute upen his review of the evidence a finding of his own. Notice the 
language is that he shall have the pewer to disapprove, vacate, or set 
aside “any finding’’ and alse to modify, vacate, or set aside “ any 
sentence.” This is a power which ought not to be granted to any man, 
and I feel safe in saying will never be granted by Congress. This alone 
was sufficient not only to condemn the bill in the mind of Congress, but 
to show the attitude of these who preposed it. Do you believe, Mr. 
Secretary, that the President of the United States, the Secretary of 
War, the Chief of Staff, or any other official, should have the power to 
set aside an acquittal and substitute for it a conviction, or to set aside 
one sentence and substitute for it a harsher one, or to set aside a finding 
of guilty of a greater one? That is what the bill which you proposed 
authorizes. 

But the bill further provides “that the President may return any 
record through the reviewing authority to the court for consideration 
and correction.”” This power is on a par with and supplemental to the 
absolute power which I have just referred to. If the Chief of Staff 
were not satisfied with a finding of “ not guilty,” he could return the 
record to the court-martial with instructions to make a finding of guilty. 
If not satisfied with a light sentence he could instruct the court to 
award a heavier one. If not satisfied with a finding of guilty of a minor 
offense, he could instruct the court to find the accused guilty of a more 
serious one. Do you believe that the President, the Secretary of War. 
or the Chief of Staff, or any other official, should have such power? If 
you stand for that bill you evidently do. 

The Judge Advocate General, who appeared before the committee in 
representation of your views, testified : 

“TI want the President authorized to return the record which we get 
here, back through the convening authority to the trial court, and ask 
a reconsideration of their action, so that he may proceed, if he desires, 
upon the revised findings of the court, and thus make the court partici- 
pate with him in the final judgment.” 

When asked the question whether a commanding general could disap- 
prove a finding of not guilty and send it back, he said: 

‘““Yes* when in his opinion the finding is not sustained by the eyi- 
dence’; and he argued that that power was necessary to the main 
tenance of discipline, was now possessed by all commanding oflicers, 
and ought to be possessed by the President and Chief of Staff. In fur- 
ther argument sustaining that view he said with respect to cases in 
which very small sentences had been awarded: 

“TI do not know anything that could attack discipline more if the 
commanding general, who is also the reviewing authority, or the Secre 
tary of War, or the President, who will become the reviewing authority 
of that class of cases under this legislation, could not invite the atten 
tion of the court to the effect of such a sentence upon the discipline of 
the Army generally. I do not think this power would have survived 
throughout the centuries if it were intrinsically wrong.” 

Obviously he was unaware that this is ene of the few couniries in 
which such a barbaric practice has survived. ‘These views you doubt 
less approved, inasmuch as in your letter to the committee you invited 
it to hear the views of the Judge Advocate Gencral in explanation and 
support of the proposed legislation. 

For the moment, at least, you now conceive that there should be a 
power of revision. That, to use your language, is ‘“ structural,” “ or- 
ganic.” The lack of a proper revisory power is a lack of legal control 
at the top. There are many other deficiencies of the same character. 
There is an absolute lack of legal control at the bottom and throughout 
the proceedings. You have said that the cases that come to you in reg 
ular routine convince you that the complaints against the system are 
groundless. Unfortunately, Mr. Secretary, you are not in touch, and 
apparently do nct desire to get in touch, with the administration of 
military justice. You must know that under the existing system the 
Secretary of War sees and takes action only upon that relatively insig- 
nificant number of cases which are required under existing law to go to 
the President for confirmation. He sees none others. These few cases 
consist in the far greater part of a few sentences of dismissal of com- 
missioned officers. These are not the class of cases in which appears the 
injustice of which I have complained. The courts-martial system is 
such, and the regard for rank in the Army is such, that a commissioned 
officer appears before a court-martial to far better advantage than does 
a private soldier. You do not see the system in operation. You do not 
see its tragic results. When you denied the department the revisory 
power over all courts-martial cases you denied yourself the opportunity 
to keep in touch with the administration of justice throughout the 
Army. Your knowledge is obtained from this insignificant number of 
cases of commissioned officers and from those persons surrounding you 
who are interested in supporting the existing reactionary system. 

The existing system does injustice—gross, terrible, spirit-crushing 
injustice. Evidence of it is on every hand. The records of the Judge 
Advocate General’s Department reek with it, and upon proper occasion 
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people that this is true. The organization of the 
now sitting daily and grinding out thousands of cases, 
it. Clemeney, however, can never correct the injus 


I shat! show tb 
Clemency Board, 
is a confession of 
tice done. 

You have, of 
General, which 


statement of the Judge Advocat« 
That statement is involved 
in as inextricable confusion and patent inconsistencies as your own 
pronunciamentos upon this subject. In one and the same breath it 
declares the system unusually excellent, and then blames Congress be- 

cause it has failed to enact the bill whieh you proposed and has hereto- 
fore been referred to; it declares that military law can best be admin- 
istered fipally in the field, but at the same time argues that the system 
would be mueh improved by the establishment of a departmental appel 
late power; it contends that courts-martial should be subject, not to 
legal control, but only to the power of military command, and at the 
same time objects to assuming responsibility for the outrageously exces 
sive sentences awarded when courts and eommanding officers go wrong 


course, adopted the 
you invited and published, 


without legal restraint. It admits that our soldiery must be hurriedly 
drawn from civilian Jife and from the operations of the more liberal 


civil code, but assumes that for that very reason the military law ought 
to be more harshly applied in order to obtain discipline. It argues that 
courts-martial are not courts of justice, but “ courts of chivalry and 
honor,” and concludes that pence the soldier must on occasion yield up 
his life on the battle field, he should not be heard to complain if it be 
taken away by these courts of chivalry; it places courts-martial in high 
esteem, though admitting that they apply not the modern rules of right, 
but medieval principles that govern over lord and armed retainer. It 
says that the officers who sit in judgment upon the private soldier can 
not be military zealots, because it was only yesterday that they got out 


of their civilian clothes, but in the next paragraph asserts that they are 
most competent to award military punishments because of their mili- 
tary appreciations. It argues that the primary purpose of a court- 


martial is to maintain discipline, as though discipline in any real sense 
eould be maintained in our Arny without doing justice. 

I beg to assure you that there is controversy on the merits of the 
subject. There is great difference between you and me, That would be 
relatively unimportant. But there is great difference between you and 
Congress, and there is great difference between you and the American 
people. I do not believe that a court-martial should be controlled from 
beginning to end by the fiat of military command. I do not believe that 
a commanding officer should order the trial of an enlisted man on a 
charge that is legally insufficient. I do not believe that he should order 
a court to overrule pleas made in behalf of am accused which upon 
established principles of law would bar the trial. I do not believe that 
the court and the commanding officer can cast established rules of evi- 
dence to the winds and insist upon the conviction of a man upon evi- 
dence that no court for a moment would entertain. I do not believe 
that the court and the commanding officer should be permitted to de- 
prive an accused of the substantial right of counsel and railroad him, 
unheard and unrepresented, to a conviction. It was only yesterday that 
3 was shown a record in which the counsel for the aceused was intimi- 
dated from examining his superior officer as a witness by a threat made 
in open court by the superior officer that any question asked him, reflect- 
ing upon his credibility, would promptly bring charges against the 
youthful counsel. I do not believe that the conduct of a court should 
be controlled by a commanding officer. I do not believe that a court 
should be directed or instructed to reverse its finding of innocence or 
to impose a harsher punishment than that originally awarded. On the 
other hand, I believe, and I insist that the courts-martial having in 
their care and keeping the lives and liberties of every single one of our 
soldiers shall be courts of justice, acting as judges, controlled by and 
responsible to no man controlled by and responsible to their own oaths, 
and to the great principles of law which have been established by our 
civilization to protect an accused wherever he is placed on trial. 

Surely you have been misled. Officers of your department who have 
supported the iniquitous system and who have imposed upon you, or 
most unfortunately persuaded you, have been busy preparing their 
lefense. You have been presented lengthy reperts designed to contro- 
vert the speech which I made in the Sente on this subject, which 
reports I have shown you to be misleading and utterly unreliab'e. 
Volumes of statistics are being prepared to show that, after all, the 
system is not so bad. Whether you do or not, the American people 
see and have the evidence; Members of Congress have the evidence. 
You have taken a terrible stand upon a subject which lies close to a 


thousand American hearthstones. The American people will not be 
leceived by such self-serving, misleading reports and statistics. Too 


many American families have made a Ventecostal sacrifiee of their 


upon the altar of organized injustice. 
Very sincerely, 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Vresident, 
duty that I have undertaken to assume. It is unfortunate that 
in times of war Congress engrossed with the forward 
movement of troops and the preparations for their successful 
advancement that they forget or do not have time to take up 
the things that intimately touch the homes and hearts of 


sons 
E. 
it is not a pleasant 


(FEO, CHAMBERLAIN, 


is so 


so 


the American people. I have no criticism about that, but the 
thing that distresses me most is the fact that with the thou- 
sands of letters coming to us all Congress can not lend an 
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attentive ear to the suggestions which are being made to reform 
the military code, which has been in force and effect practically 
Since 1806, so that there may be injustice done to our 
fighting men, 


But they say, 


less of 


as chairman of the Committee on Mili- 


‘Why. 


tary Affairs in 1916, did you not suggest some of these reme- 
dies?” Mr, President, these things had not then been done; 
‘nd besides the Military Affairs Committee was listening to 


oo 
ect 


suggestions of Gen. Crowder. That revision was, in the main, 
a recodification of the that were scattered through the 
Statute books involving changes of phraseology and the ecollat- 
ing of the laws upon the subject. There were only two things 
inserted in that recodification that really have been of great 
benefit to the morale of the Army, and they were the suspended- 
Sentence law and the establishment of the disciplinary bar- 
tacks, soldiers can be sent instead of being 


laws 


Where these young 


K 
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sent to the penitentiary, and can restore theiselves to the colors. 


Those changes have been of great benefit, but aside from thos 
und one or two other minor changes there was very little corm 


in the revision of the Articles of War in 1916. 

Mr. President, I have trespassed too long upon the time of the 
Senate, but I want to eall attention to the statement that | 
been made by the Secretary of War, by Gen. Crowder, and 
may of those who sustain their views that there is no inhe 
imperfection in the system, and that no injustice is perpetrated 
against the soldier by the system. With at least the knowled 
and indorsement of the Secretary of War, a committee of the 
American Bar Association was appointed to hold hearings an 
to make suggestions with reference to creating an appellat 
tribunal and suggest proper amendments to the Articles of 


las 
bey 


e 


to 


War. ‘There evidently seemed to be some little fear on his part 
that that committee would not do its duty strictly from the 
military viewpoint, and so a little later on the Secretary of 
War, for some reason which I have not had explained to im 

and I did not expect to have it explained to me—appveinted 
a strictly military tribunal on the subject and for the same 


purpose. There was not so much danger from them, apparently, 
in the minds of the authorities as there was in the committee of 


the bar association. Both of those committees recommended 
some sort of an appellate tribunal. It is true they differed as 
to the constitution of that appellate tribunal, but they bet! 


recommended it, and even Gen. 
tribunal of some kind. 


Crowder favored an appellate 
So the very appointment and the recom- 


mendations of these distinguished men are admissions that 
there are defects in the system. If there are no defects in 


the system, structurally or otherwise, and if no injustices 
perpetrated under it, why change the law at all? Why not let 
the system go on just as it is, with the power of life and death 
in the commanding officer? 


are 


Why, Mr. President, there is no stronger admission of the 
fact that there were and are injustices in the court-martial 
system than that made by Gen. Crowder when he testified 


before the Military Affairs Committee in February, 1919, in 
substance, that there would be practically a jail delivery made 
by him in 60 days. Why a jail delivery if there were no in 
justices, Mr. President? That is not done even in the 
of State courts or the Federal courts; cihere is no general 
jail delivery, because there can be no assumption that the 
men are not being fairly punished. If these men were prop- 
erly punished, there could be no need of a general jail de- 
livery. 

I commend the War Department for what it has done 
releasing these young men. I commend them for having had 
a prison delivery. They could not let them out too quickly for 
me. Why, Mr. President, this Army of otrs of 4,000,000 men 
Was a cross section of the citizenship of America. It was 
no ordinary army. The American people are not going to 
stand for any system that will make possible these acts of 
injustice in the years to come. 

Mr. President, some may say that the discussion upon which 
I have entered is not germane to the subject of retiring Gen. 
Crowder as a lieutenant general. I say if he is entitled t 
the credit of having made this Army possible, in view of the 
fact that he had the power to correct the evils and did not 
do it, he is responsible for the injustices that have been per- 
petrated against this Army, and any man from the highest 
to the lowest who is responsible for such things as have bee 
done ought not to be recognized by the Congress of the United 
States over and above men who have performed gallant servic: 
at the front and equally with Gen. Crowder have performed 
gallant service in making it possible to win the war hy th: 
efforts on this side of the water. 


Cas 


ili 


So I conclude, Mr. President, with this summarization: 
First, I oppose this bill unless the amendment which I hav: 
suggested is placed on it that recognizes other distinguished 
soldiers. I think even then it is not a proper measure to b 
passed by the Congress until some committee or somebody 


somewhere has had an opporunity to weigh the records which 
have been made by the men in the Army and selections mad 


for advancement either to the grade of lieutenant genera) 
or some other high rank. Second, I oppose the bill giving 
Gen. Crowder eredit to the exclusion of the 192,000 civilians who 


stood behind him and helped him in the work of organizin 


our Army and making it possible. Furthermore, because he 
had it in his power to have adopted a system of hearing 
ippeals and remedying the cruelties that were being practiced 
against the young men constituting the Army and did not do 
it, | oppose this measure with all the power that is within ime. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I regret very much to 
differ with the distinguished Senator from Oregon. For nearly 
three years I have served on the Military Affairs Committee 
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of the Senate with him. There is not an abler man on that 
commttee or in this body, and there is not a better man any- 





where, than my good friend from Oregon. He has been a 
tower of strength in practieally all of our war activities. He 


is safe, he is sane, he is honest, he is courageous, forceful in 
debate, logical, and one of the mest lovable men in the world, 
and for these reasons I greatly regret to have to differ with 
him on anything; but I do differ with him as to the measure 
of honor and distinction that is due Gen. Crowder for his 
great services to the country in originating the draft law and 
in his remarkably successful execution of that law. 

I want to say that I do not differ with him on the subject of 
courts-martial. As he knows, a measure introduced by me has 
been pending for quite a while to correct what I believe is the 
grievous defects in our court-martial system. I think the pres- 
ent court-martial system is a disgrace to a free and an en- 
lightened people, and it ought to be corrected; but the fact 
that we have that system, and the fact that the officer at the 
head of the Judge Advocate General’s Department has seen fit 
to enforce that system when it came before him, is no reason 
why this bill should not pass. 

If If had my way, I would turn out of prison every young 
soldier who is there, except those who are there on account of 
felonies. I think we are entirely too technieal in keeping 
thein there, and the Congress ought te pass a bill changing the 
system; but before it even does that it eught to authorize and 
to require the Secretary of War to look into all courts-martial 
records with a view only of the equity and justice of the ease, 
and turn out hundreds of young men who are there improperly 
now, or there because of small or technical violations of mili- 
tary law, many of whom bave already served longer terms than 
they ought to have served. E agree with the distinguished 
Senator from Oregon on that subject. 

This bill proposes the following: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in view of the long and faithful services of 
Maj. Gen. E. IL. Crowder, Judge Advocate General of the United States 
Army, and especiadly his censpicueus services as Provost Marshal Gen- 
eral in conjunction with the various State and Territorial executives 
and the loca! and district boards in the execution of the selective- 
service law, the President is hereby authorized, when that officer re- 
tires, to place him en the retired list of the Army as a lieutenant 
general, with the pay of that grade as fixed by section 24 of the act 
of Congress approved July 15, 1870, and to grant him a commission 
in accordance with such advanced rank. 

I say the bill ought to pass, and the reason why it ought to 
yass is because this officer has earned this recognition at the 
hands of Cougress. His official record is second to none. From 
the very beginning he rose to the necessity of our military situa- 
tion. He showed initiative. He showed a remarkable grasp of 
the situation. He had been well tranied for just such a task. 
He had the confidence of the President. He had the eonfidence 
of the Army. The people did not then know him, but they soon 
found him out, and he had their confidence and cooperation all 
along the line. 

On yesterday the Senator from Oregon inadvertently, as I 
believe, made a mistake in saying that Gen. Crowder was not 
entitled to the credit for having adopted the plan of having 
civilian beards to pass upon and enforce the selective-draft law. 
As will be seen by a simple inspection of the bill, what is known 
as the draft bill, or the selective-service law, S. 1871, was intro- 
duced April 17, 1917, by the Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBER- 
LAIN]. That bill, as stated by the Senator, did not at that time 
have in it the provision for civilian boards. In section 5 it did 
give the President power to appoint such boards, but the civilian 
board provision was not specifically in the bill and was after- 
wards put there by the eommittee, as the Senator from Oregon 
recited, with one exception, and that exception is all important. 
That bill was reported from the committee on April 22. It was 
reported just as it was introduced. On April 23, nearly a month 
before the enactment of this seleective-service law, Gen. Crowder 
wrote a letter of announcement to the governors of the States 
in which he set forth the plan that he had fixed to govern the 
selective-draft law. I am going to read an excerpt from that 
letter to the governors, which shows that Gen. Crowder was the 
real author of the plan of having civilian boards pass upon the 
selective-draft law—a plan that everyone admits was one of the 
principal reasons why the draft law was a suecess. 

In this letter Gen. Crowder, among other things, says: 

For the purpose of securing prompt replies and of orderly administra- 
tien and centralization of contre! and for further execution of the law, 
a local authority supervising an appropriate number of precincts is | 
necessary. The county is, without exception, I believe, the territorial | 
and political subdivision into which all voting precincts integrate with- 
eut overlapping. For this reason, registration in the precincts must be 
under supervision of a county board ef control. Other reasons are these : 
After the registration is complete, selections of persons to be called 
to the colors must be made based upon the information found in the | 
registration lists. While the class from which soldiers are to come is to | 
be segregated by draft, the law is careful to provide for avoiding the 
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misery that war brings to dependents at home and for a choice of those 
whose military service the Nation most needs and whose civil and do- 
mestic service can best be spared. 


Now, listen to this: 


The important duty of making the sclection from the drafted class 
can best be performed by a permanent board in cach county composed of 
citizens who can be relied upon to executc this solemn function with even 
justice and with apprehension of its gravity. 

He elaborates the scheme. On April 23, or later, the very 
scheme that he elaborated in this letter was put in the bill. Now, 
Iam a member of the Military Affairs Committee, and I do not 
want to take away from that committee one particle of credit 
that properly belongs to it. The committee did insert it, but it 
inserted it after it had been originated or created by Gen. Crow- 
der, and he is entitled to the entire credit of it, 

It has been suggested, as a reason why we should not give this 
honor to Gen. Crowder, that political reasons have actuated him 
at times. I do not know whether that is true or not. In my deal- 
ings with him I have never seen any suggestion of that in his 
conduct ; but I want to say that that kind of an argument comes 
with poor grace at this time. A Democratic administration used 
the services of Gen. Crowder during the war; and surely after 
having used Gen. Crowder’s services to organize the greatest 
army that was ever organized in the history of the world there 
is ne reason why, as Democrats, we should net be generous 
enough to give him the eredit that isdue him. I want to say, look- 
ing at it in that light, and remembering what Gen. Crowder has 
done, that political considerations do not weigh with me in the 
matter. He has rendered a vitally patriotie service and rendered 
it in such a manner as to win the approval of thinking men all 
over the country, and he should receive his reward. 

Now, Mr. President, what has Gen. Crowder done? Everybody 
who knows the history of bis country is familiar with the draft 
law that was attempted to be put into force in the Civil War—a 
constant series of mistakes, one after another. It was the most 
difficult thing in the world to conscript men in the late Civil War 
on both sides. It was thought by many of us—and I was one 
of those who thought so—that it would be difficult to enforce the 
draft in this war, and I believe it would have been difficult to 
enforce in this war but for the peculiar genius of Gen. Crowder. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yiela. 

Mr. WARREN. Years ago, when I first knew Gen. Crowder, 
while he was yet a young junior officer, [I talked to him about 
the very subject that the Senator has now mentioned—the draft 
in the Civil War. The subject of a possible draft thereafter 
was on his mind; and I knew that he had gone over the 
subjeet years and years ago in all its particulars of applica- 
tion and minutis, so that, next to experience itself, he was 
prepared, to the very limit that any man could be prepared, 
for the exigency in which he did so well and for which he made 
such splendid provision. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, it was a great undertaking to 
draft into the service of the United States the nearly 4,000,000 
men who were drafted into it. I believe nearly 5,000,000 either 
were drafted or prepared for the draft. It was a tremendous 
undertaking to seleet these men in such a way as not to break 
down the industries and the productive enterprises of the coun- 
try. It was a task that seemed to many men almost impossible of 
successful earrying out. It was put into the hands of Gen. 
Crowder, and by his diplomacy, by his endeavors to be fair, by 
his building up of the loeal civilian boards, by his cooperation 
with the local authorities, by his cooperation with the various 
governors of the States, I say without fear of successful con- 
tradiction that that plan of conscripting our boys in the Army 
has sueceeded as no other plan has done in the history of the 
world in any nation. The local draft boards and the district 
boards all ever this country learned to admire and respect the 
fairness and the ability of Gen. Crowder. Almost to a man 
they have felt that he was entitled to honor at the hands of 
the Congress, and I have received many petitions from my State 
urging that some honor should be done Gen. Crowder. Men- 
tion is made that Gen. Crowder never has been across the 
seas in this war as a reason why this bill should not pass. 
That is not his fault. He performed a greater work here than 
he could have possibly performed across the ocean. There are 
few men who could have performed it in the satisfactory way 
that Gen, Crowder has performed it. 

I say it was just as important to secure this Army at home, 
to build it up and put it in motion, as it was to use it and 
operate it after it had been built up and put in motion. The 
whole country a year ago was filled with praise for.-Gen. Crow- 
der for the great werk he had done. But sinee the war is 
over—like many people—Senators forget the great services that 
some of our officers actually performed in time of stress. 
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the Senate is going to do with this bill. 
it may reverse itself. Men may go back on their records. I do 
not know. But more than a year ago I offered an amendment, 
as I reeall, to one of the military bills, in which it was pre- 
vided that Gen. Crowder shoull be promoted to the rank of 


L do not know what 
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lieutenant general, and this body overwhelmingly voted in favor | 


of Gen. Crowder at that time. 
east against the amendment. 
der him any less worthy? 

that time. 
the objections, because Gen. Crowder was then in the public 
eve as perhaps no other man im this country has ever been. 


What has happeued since to ren- 
If he has faults, we knew then at 


E think there were only 6 votes | 


If there were objections, we were fully advised of | 


There are no reasons why he should not be accorded this honor. | 


1 think the two outstanding officers of the Army in this war 
have been Gen. Pershing. who had charge of our 
other side, and Gen. Crowder, who ereated it on this side. I] 
say that without reflection upon any of the other splendid offi- 
cers who have earned great reputations in this war. 
eminently and above all others, Gen. Pershing on the other side 
entitled to the greatest credit and Gen. Crowder ‘o the 
vreatest eredit on this side. 

But it 1s said that, by reason oi 


is 


bis ucts as Judge Acdvoeate 


Sut, pre- | 


Army on the | 


deneral, he ought not to have the honor: that whatever of 
eredit he was entitled to has been negatived by his acts as 
Judge Advocate General in court-martial eases, | do not sub- 


seribe to that view, and I want to say why. During the wat 
Gen. Crowder practically had nothing to do with the Judge 
\dvoeate General's department. That was in the hands of the 
\ciing Judge Advocate General, Gen. Ansell, in that 4 partment. 
He was responsible for its acts more largely than Gen. Crowder, 
and should be held responsible now if wrongs were committed 
in that depertment, because he virtually had charge of it all 
during the war. 

An amendment has been offered to kill this bill. 
of proviso, and reads as follows: 

Provided, That these offieers of the 


Tt is by way 


Army who now hold, or previously 








during the recent wac held, the rank herein set hefore their respect 
names, to wit, Lieut. Gens. Hunter Liggett and Robert L. Bullard, and 
Maj. Gens. James W. McAndrews, James ¢; Harbord, Ernest Hinds, 
Merritte W. Lreland, Harry |... Rogers, William €. Langfitt, William L 
Kenly, Henry P. McCain, Charles P. Summerall, and Leonard Wood 
shall, when retired from active rvice, have the rank of lieutenant 
general and the pay hereinbefore provided for an officer retired with 
said rank. 

Mr. President, no such amendment ought to be agreed to. 


‘There are some names here of men who are entitled to recogni 
tion by Congress. Certainly Gen. Liggett and Gen. Bullard, 
two of the ablest and zenerals in the Army, who fought 
on the fields of France, are entitled the highest rewards. 
But this is no way to give it to them. They ought to have it 
on their own merits, not as a previse but in a bill introduced 
for the purpose, just as we have a bill for Gen. Crowder. I 
have known Gen. Bullard practically all his life, and there 
not 2 better or more splendid soldier or man in this country. 
und no man for whom I would rather vote to honor. But this 
is not the way to honor him. It is a left-handed compliment at 
hest, and a left-handed promotion. IL want Gen. Bullard hon- 
ered in the same manner this bill would honer Gen. Crowder. 
Here is another on the list, Maj. Gen. Henry P. McCain, a 
splendid officer during this war. who made one of the best 
records of any officer of the Army, and who is entitled to he 
rewarded. But he oughi rewarded on the merits of 
Henry P. MeCain, and not as a sop thrown to him in any sueh 
manner as provided in this proviso. Some of these names on 
this list are not entitled to honers equal to those which should 
he aecorded to Gen. Crowder. But even if they were, the honor 


best 


lo 


is 


Lo be 


should not be given in this way. I think the amendment 
ought to be defeated. I think the bill ought to be passed. I 
think it is a proper bill I think Gen. Crowder has earned 
this reward by faithfdl, intelligent, and splendid service, and 


it makes no difference what we think of him personally, it 
makes no difference what we think of him politically, it makes 


no difference about what his shortcomings may be; le has 
served his country in one of the greatest crises that was ever 
before it, he has served it in sueh an wnusual manner as to 


Win the plaudits of the American people, and it is as little as 
Congress ean do to carry out their will and give him this re- 
ward that he has earned for himself. I earnestiy hope that 
this just measure will overwhelmingly pass the Senate, j 

it did more than 2 year ago when T introduced it. 

Mr. SPENCER. Mr. President, 24,234,021 men were enrolled 
in the seleetive-service draft of the United States. It wus not 
only the greatest single achievement of the war, it was the most 
wonderful mobilization of man power in the history of the 
world. Baek of every step of this great achievement was the 
patience and the eourtesy and the efficieney of Gen. Crowder. 
It was the facet that we had this man pewer that enabled the 


Just as 
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United States to put 2,000,000 men in France in 18 months, when 
it took England three years to put the same number of men 
upon the fields of France. 

Undoubtedly there are others who served in connection with 
the office of the Provost Marshal General who are entitled to 
share the honor with Gen. Crowder; and they are the men who, 
of all others, have been insisting that this just recognition of the 
service which that office rendered should be given to the chief, 
in whose name it was done. 

Mr. President. it was my happy privilege, during almost the 
entire operation of the selective-service law, to be the ehairman 
of the district board in the city of St. Louis. More than 25,000 
appeal cases were acted upon by that board, and it is not only 
my duty but it is a pleasure to bear witness before my fellow 
Senators that in the execution of that work, in every step of the 
process, the genius and sympathy and guiding hind of Gen. 
Crowder made it possible. No one could better dispose of the 
amendment of the Senator from Oregon |[Mr. CHAMRERLAIN] 
than did the eloquent Senator from Tennessee |Mr. McKetrar}. 
{t has no place in the consideration of this bill. The bill is the 
recognition of the Provost Marshal General’s Office, and as such 
we do eredit to ourselves in passing the bill and defeating the 
ninendment. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I have been compelled 
to be absent from the Chamber during a good portion of this dis- 
eussion and therefore am not in a position to discuss all the 
points which have been referred to by other Senators, and par 
ticularly by the Senator from Oregon | Mr. CHAMBERLAIN }. 

I very much regret that the Senator from Oregon has offered 
“un amendment to this bill which seeks to confer upon a large 


number of officers, 12 in number, an henor similar to the one 
sought to be conferred upon Gen. Crowder. I regret it, noi 
| because | am convinced that those officers are not worthy of 


but because I believe 
in a pesition to weigh the argu- 


( “Ongress, 


the hands of 
this time is not 


recognition 
the Senate 


at 
ut 


| ments pro and con which might be offered in connection with 


the names submitted by the Senator’s amendment. 


L think the Senate should knew that the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, at the time the bill presented by the junior Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. KNox] was reperted, instructed its 
chairman to appoint a subeemmittee te take up the matter 
of conferring honors of this Kind or of a similar kind upon 
other officers of the Army. The chairman of the committee 
has endeavored to consult with Senators who ure members of 
the committee upon that very important question. A good 


| many consultations have been bad, and it is hoped that within 


ja reasonable time the Military 


Affairs Committee as a whole 


may have some formal suggestions to make to the Senate as to 
what officers of the Army shall receive especial recognition, 


and as to the charaeter of that reeognition. 

As the matter stands to-day, it is quite impossible, | 
lieve, for Senators in open session, and, it were, upon a 
moment's notice, to act wpen the records and the qualitications 
of 12 officers whose names suddenly submitted to the 
Senate for appointment the retired list with the grade of 
lieutenant general. 

Apparently the Senator from Orezon, in 
the two officers who held the temporary 
general in the American Expeditionary Forces, 


De- 


as 


are 


on 


addition 
grade of 
and 


to naming 
lieutenant 
with two 


| other exceptions, those of Gen. Summerall and Gen. Leonard 


Wood, has taken the officers who were at the head of the 
staff corps or services of the American Expeditionary Forces 
merely taking 2 list of all those numes and submitting them 
en bloe to the Senate, and now requesting the Senate to aei 
upon them. I shall not say at this time that any of those 
officers are unworthy of this recognition; but I do say that the 
Committee on Military Affairs of the Senate has not given 
these names any consideration at all, nor have the records of 
} most of these officers been looked up, ner is the Senate itself 
in possession of the information. 

I do not intend, Mr. President, to comment at length upon 
some of the arguments made by the Nenator from Orego! y 
know how strongly he feels about our system of militar 
justice. Apparently he would give the Senate and the Mul 
try to understand that Gen. Crowder is solely and entirel 
responsible for everything and anything that has occurred 
in the administratien of military justice. I can not agree th 





that contention. I know the general well enough to Know th: 
he has spent many hours of careful study, and has exerted 
every atom of his great ability to a proper solution of that pr 
plexing question, which is still undecided. 

It seems to me verging upon unfairness at this time, Lit 
that legislation is pending, to attack the Judge Acdlvovate (re 


eral of the Army, the Provost Marshal General that was, and 
not 


give that as the reason, apparently, why he should 
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warded by the Congress for the really remarkable work he did 
as Provost Marshal General, an office that has no connection 
Whatsoever with the office of Judge Advocate General. 

At one point in the remarks of the Senator from Oregon he 
interjected the observation that he saw one of his colleagues 
smiling. It so happened I was the Senator to whom he alluded, 
and | interjected the observation that I was not smiling. That 
may have been somewhat inaccurate. Perhaps I was smiling 
rather in deprecation of the assertion which the Senator from 
Oregon made in connection with Gen. Crowder. The Senator 
from Oregon stated to the Senate that Gen. Crowder, having 
heen Provost Marshal General of the draft and having conducted 
these millions of young men into the Army, should thereafter 
have seen to it that they were properly treated in the Army, 
and attempted to give the impression that it was the duty of the 
Provost Marshal General in charge of the draft to follow the 
careers and treatment of millions of men after they were mus- 
tered into the service and placed under the command of line 
officers. It seemed to me that criticism was so far-fetched and 
so unwarranted as to legitimately give rise to the impression 
that the Senator from Oregon was stretching things to make a 
ugainst Gen. Crowder. However, it would take but a 
moment’s thought to thoroughly understand that it would be 
quite impossible, and in fact illegal from a military standpoint, 
but certainly impossible for the Provost Marshal General to make 
himself in whole or in part responsible for the conditions in the 
cantonments or in the American Expeditionary Forces itself. 
[t was at that point in the Senator’s discussion at which it may 
be said I smiled deprecatingly. 

It is true, as the Senator said, that he and I have gotten along 
splendidly in all the work we have had together in the Military 
Committee for many, many months. [ have no purpose at this 
time, and certainly I have no intention in the future, of clashing 
with the Senator from Oregon, because I realize and admire the 
tremendously valuable and patriotic service he has rendered to 
his country as chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs at 
it most trying period in the country’s history. He and I and the 
other members of the committee sat during the war and con- 
ducted what has been known as an investigation or inquiry into 
the operations of the War Department. The committee nearly 
always acted unanimously, and at no time during those investi- 
zations into the condition of the troops, into the condition of 
equipment, into the operations of the Army, as a whole or in 
detail—and those investigations of inquiry went into many de- 
tnails—at no time during those many, many months did either 
the Senator from Oregon or any other member of the committee 
suggest that Enoch Crowder was responsible for any of the short- 
comings which may have existed in the Army itself. 

i wanted to bring that point out, because I think the criticism 
is unwarranted and far-fetched in every way. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Oregon, while I was still 
in the Chamber, seemed to be attempting to belittle the services 
of Gen. Crowder in connection with the operation of the 
selective draft law by creating the impression that the 192,000 
civilians who were employed in one capacity or another in the 
enforcement of that law should share the credit with him. I 
heartily agree with that proposal, but at the same time I will 
not permit that, if I can help it, to detract from Gen. Crowder. 
(en. Crowder himself has been most generous in his attitude 
toward the members of the local draft boards and the district 
bourds. In faet it was he who sent word to the Military 
Committee, and I think told them personally, that the members 
of these draft boards should receive some recognition from 
Congress in the way of a bill extending the thanks of Congress 
to them. I happen to know, Mr. President, that he wanted 
that done before any suggestion came forward as to his receiv- 
ing a reward. The services rendered by those men have been 
in his mind from the very beginning. I might say to the 
Senator from Oregon, and to other Senators who may be inter- 
ested in this phase of the matter, that there is no more enthu- 
siustic group of supporters of any man in public life than that 
represented by the men who worked in the local draft boards 
and in the district draft boards in their support of Gen. 
Crowder, who was their leader in the operation of that remark- 
able law. If there are any people in the country who will 
rejoice at the conferring of an honor upon Gen. Crowder, it 
is those very members of the draft bourds who worked under 
him during all those months. It was he who guided them; 
it was he who answered the thousands and thousands of let- 
ters from them; it was he who kept in touch with the governors 
nnd adjutants general of the States and the chairmen of the 
district boards who were constantly writing to Washington 
to the office of the Provost Marshal General to get his opinion 
upon this thing and upon that thing down to the smallest detail; 
and in not one instance that I can remember did Gen. Crowder 


case 
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fail to respond to the demands made upon him; and his mes- 
sages and opinions, his orders and suggestions, are models of 
clear statement coming from clear thinking, based in: turn 
upon a complete comprehension of the spirit of the statute 
and of our institutions. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President-—— 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield to the Senator from Texas. 
_Mr. SHEPPARD. Is it not a fact that recognition of Gen. 
Crowder in this way would, in a sense, be a recognition of 
those engaged in the draft service under him? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I believe so, Mr. President, and I say 
again that no group of people will rejoice so much as those 
very people who served on these boards. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President—— 


Mr. WADSWORTH. TI yield to the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania. 
Mr. KNOX. Following up the suggestion of the Senator 


from Texas [Mr. Snepparp], ihe Senator from Oregon men- 
tioned but one name of a subordinate of Gen. Crowder who has 
been conspicuously useful. I know, because I visited the Sen- 
ator from Oregon with Col. Warren, who urged upon the Senator 
from Oregon the proposition that in honoring Gen. Crowder they 
honored every man who had worked under him. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I am obliged for the interruption of the 
Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Referring once again to the suggestion that this bill in some 
way reflects an attempt on the part of either Gen. Crowder or 
his supporters to seize all the credit for the operation of this 
law for Gen. Crowder alone and to deny it to other people, let 
me say to the Senate that this very Col. Warren, who did such 
remarkably good work at Gen. Crowder’s shoulder, was recom- 
mended by Gen. Crowder for a distinguished-service medal, 
showing that the general appreciated the help Col. Warren had 
given him and was generous in his attitude toward all the men 
who by their teamwork made this thing possible. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. In that connection I desire to call atten- 
tion to a mistake that I think was made by the Senator from 
Oregon in reference to Mr. Warren. It seems that the Senator 
from Oregon thought that Mr. Warren was the real author of 
the local district civilian board plar. That plan was given out 
in a letter of April 23, 1917, by Gen. Crowder, and the record 
shows that Mr. Warren came to the department—I have the 
date here and will give it—on April 27, or four cays after the 
scheme of local boards or district boards had been adopted by 
Gen. Crowder. He came here after that time and became an 
officer in the department of the Judge Advocate General. 

While I am on my feet, if the Senator from New York will 
permit me, I will call the attention of the Senate to the pro- 
viso that was passed by the Senate on June 29, 1918, to which 
I referred, but the actual proviso I had forgotten just when 
and how it had passed. On June 29, 1918, the Senate adopted 
this amendment introduced by me to the then pending bill: 

Provided, That section 8 of the act entitled “An act to authorize the 
President to increase temporarily the Military Establishment of the 
United States,” approved May 18, 1917, shall be held and construed to 
authorize the President, in accordance with the provisions of said act 
and for the period of the existing emergency only, to appoint as lieu- 
tenant general the officer detailed by the direction of the President to 
perform the duties of provost marshal general in the execution of so 
much of the aforesaid act as relates to the registration and the selective 
draft. 

On page 8473 of the Recorp of that session that amendment 
was agreed to. In other words, the Senate hes already, by an 
overwhelming majority, as I recall, gone on record as giving 
this honor and emolument to Gen. Crowder. I thank the Sena- 
tor from New York for permitting me to call the attention of 
the Senate to it. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President,I think the only differ- 
ence in the situation to-day as compared with that of the time 
referred to by the Senator from Tennessee is the attitude of the 
Senator from Oregon, which apparently in the interim has been 
changed. I know of no other Senator who has changed his at- 
titude. I venture the opinion that the Senator’s attitude has 
not been changed as the result of a revision of his opinion as 
to Gen. Crewder’s management of the selective law. It has to 
do with something entirely different from the selective-draft 
law. 

Something was said a moment ago about Col. Warren, The 
services which he rendered are deserving of the highest praise. 
I think it fair to say he was Gen. Crowder’s right-hand man. 
He helped him in an infinite number of details. When Gen. 
Crowder could not come before the Military Committee on ac 
count of press of business in the Provost Marshal General's 
office—and Gen. Crowder was there day and night for months-— 
he would put his memoranda and statements in the hands of Col. 
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Warren and send Col. Warren to the committee. He had abso- 
lute faith in him, and upon many occasions Col. Warren was 
given the responsibility and took the responsibility of giving us 
his opinion as to this or that amendment in the law or as to 
how it was operating in this way or that. There was a degree 
of trust and confidence between the two men which was inspir- 
ing and which incidentally helped the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee tremendously. For that service rendered to his superior, 
Maj. Warren, who was originally a major, was promoted to lieu- 
tenant colonel, and the information which came to me just the 
other day is that as a further reward for this service Gen. 
Crowder endeavored to secure for him, by his official recom- 
mendation, the bestowal of a distinguished-service medal. 

I assume the pending question is on the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Oregon? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Adding a list of 12 officers to receive 
similar honors. I know it is embarrassing for the Senate to 
vote “nay” upon an amendment of this sort, and yet, in the 
interest of a proper adjustment of the matter of awards and 
recognition to distinguished men in the United States Army, 
in the interest of having an intelligent comprehension of the 
records of the men who led our armies in the field as well as 
in the Staff Corps, I am constrained to ask that the Senate 
decline to accept the amendment and at the same time express 
the earnest hope that Gen, Crowder, by the passage of this bill 
unamended, shall receive the honor which he has well 
deserved. 

Mr, NEW. Mr. President, 1 do not know, really, that I can 
add anything to what the chairman of the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs [Mr. WapsworrH] has said with reference to this 
matter. He has covered the case so completely, so clearly, and 
so admirably that I indorse every word that he has said with 
respect to Gen. Crowder and Col. Warren and the others to whom 
he alluded in the course of his remarks. 

Yet, as a member of the Committee on Military Affairs, who 
served with that committee during the entire period from the 
declaration of war until the present time, I feel that it would 
be remiss in me if I were to fail now to say my word of com- 
mendation in behalf of Gen. Crowder. I have the honor of a 
personal acquaintance with him, which has permitted me to 
know some of his own thoughts and what his preferences would 
have been at the outbreak of the war if he could have had the 
privilege of indulging them. I know that it was his earnest 
desire to serve actively with the troops, and that it was a great 
disappointment to him that circumstances which were entirely 
beyond his control prevented his doing so. He was one of those 
who were kept at home to perform the service assigned them; 
and, Mr. President, no man connected in any capacity with 
the war, from its beginning to its end, performed his service 
better than did Gen. Crowder. 

I have the very highest respect—in fact, it amounts almost 
to affection—for the Senator from Oregon [{Mr,. CHAMBERLAIN], 
the chairman of the Military Affairs Committee during most of 
the time I have been connected with that committee; and yet I 
can not share his view on this question. For the first time, I 
think, during my connection with that committee I part com- 
pany with the Senator from Oregon in his opinions on the ques: 
tion now before the Senate, which came under the jurisdiction 
of that committee, 

The committee had many complaints, directed at all classes 
of officers, military and semimilitary, connected with the manage- 
ment of the war, but never once, in my recollection, did we have 
anything but commendation for the administration of the office 
of the Provost Marshal General. I think, certainly, that Gen. 
Crowder as Provost Marshal General has earned any honor 
which the Senate and the Government of the United States 
can pay him. So I very earnestly hope that the amendment to 
the bill may be defeated and that the bill itself may be passed 
is a matter of justice to a highly deserving officer. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I have only a few words to 
say. Perhaps I ought first to say that I am in favor of the 
bill with relation to Gen. Crowder and that I am against the 
amendment naming 12 other officers to be included, for all of 
whom I have the greatest respect and admiration, and on none 
of whom do I wish to reflect in any way. For that reason I 
think we ought not to undertake to change the bill, especially 
so since my goed friend from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN ]— 
and he is my friend, and I am glad to say I am his friend— 
while going over a wide field in discussing this measure, is 
confessedly against the bill without adding these names and 
really against the bill even though they should be added. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator fromr Wyoming 


is. 


so 





yield to the Senator from Ohiv? 
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Mr. WARREN. I yield. 

Mr. POMERENE. I merely wish to ask the Senator « ques 
tion. As I understand this amendment, it is proposed to confer 
certain henors on perhaps a dozen different officers. May 1] 
ask the Senator from Wyoming, as he is a member of the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, whether the officers named in the 
amendment have been considered in this behalf by the conr 
mittee, or has the committee taken any action in referenes 
to them? 

Mr. WARREN. They have not been considered: bat | 
about to say that the argument of the Senator from Oregon, 
when finally summed up, is simply against the bill. It seems 
to me unfair, both to Gen. Crowder and to the other 12 officers, 
that their names should be proposed here to be inserted in the 
bill for the purpose of killing the bill by making it top-heavy 
through the insertian of matter which has not yet 
considered by the Military Affairs Committee. 

Now, answering further the question of the Senator fro1 
Ohio [|Mr. PoMERENE], I will say that the matter of increased 
rank for Gen. Crowder has been once acted upon months ago 
in the Senate. He was then indorsed by the passage of a bill 
proposing to make him a lieutenant general on the active list 
Gen. Crowder asked that his name be withdrawn; and that 
action was taken. It is now proposed to make him a lieuten- 


We 


been duly 


ant general when he retires. 
When the matter was under discussion in the committee, I 
think I am permitted to say that, generally speaking, other 


names were mentioned as among those who might be consid 
ered; and the chairman of the committee was authorized to 
select and to act with, I think, four other members of the con 
mittee in making such selections of officers as they wished to 
present to the full committee as deserving of some special in 
dorsement or promotion. I assume that that 
has the matter under consideration. 

On the other hand, the bill in charge of the Senator from Pent 
sylvania [Mr. KNox] was supported without any opposition, so 
far as recorded votes were concerned, although it is true that the 
Senator from Oregon reserved the privilege of objecting to and 
opposing the bill on_ the floor of the Senate. So the question in 
reference to Gen, Crowder has been fully considered by the 
former committee, before the changes in membership during th 
last year, and by the existing full committee, and I may say that 
the proposition has had enthusiastic and earnest support. 

There is a difference between Gen. Crowder and the other 
oflicers mentioned. Let us presume that they are equally e1 
titled to the benefits of promotion; yet at the same time Gen. 
Crowder has had a service of some 42 years; he has arrived at 
an age when the President on any day can ask him to step aside 
and go on the retired list; and, of course, he has long since 
passed the time when he ean in justice to the service and to him 
self ask for retirement. Many of the other generals, including 
some of those whose names are best known, are still very much 
younger than Gen. Crowder; and the question arises whether or 
not some of them should not be promoted on the active list and 
not wait until the time of retirement comes to receive 
benefit. At all events, there is plenty of time for these matters 
to be considered and for the committee to take under advisenient 
the other names and to report to the Senate their views as to 
the deserts of the different officers named without incurring any 
specific loss of time in any one of the other cases, because if 
this privilege is to be aceorded only on retirement, it is presumed 
that no one of the others is at present seeking retirement. 

So I may say that it seems to me in respect to the 
names—and they are the names of some of the best generals of 
the Army—in fairness and in justice to them as well as to Gen. 
Crowder, we ought to vote down the amendment and let this 
matter of preferment come directly upon the promotion of Gen. 
Crowder himself, upon his reputation, upon his deserts, and 
upon what the Senate may think of him standing alone. 

Mr. POMEBERENE. Mr. President, if I may say a word, I was 
prompted to ask the question which I did because I share with 


committee now 


his 


orner 


the Senator from Oregon the very highest opinion of Adjt. 
Gen. McCain. It was my privilege and pleasure to get into 


touch with him very frequently while he was serving as Adju- 
tant General. I am very frank to say that I have the utmost 
confidence in his ability, his patriotism, and his very high 
character, and I felt I did not want to be put in the attitude of 


voting against the promotion of an officer of that character if 
the amendment was presented here with the recommendati« 
the committee. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I know Gen. McCain we “ 


have known him long, just as I have known Gen. Crowder— 
since they were lieutenants, in fact. I have the highest regard 
for Gen. McCain, and under no circumstances would I vote 
against preferment for him were it a clean bill of health with 


a desire really to promote him. The other generals mentioned 
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in the amendment have my esteem, and * hope to support them 
from time to time, as I have done heretofore, when their cases 
are reviewed by the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. FLETCHER, Mr. President, just a word in regard to 
this matter. I feel that the country owes a debt to Gen. 
Crowder which it is impossible to pay. In the beginning of any 
important enterprise it is very necessary to start right. There 
is no question that Gen. Crowder outlined and spent infinite 
labor and time and skill in the development of the selective- 
draft system which resulted so advantageously in every way. 
We ought to recognize that service; the country has recognized 
it; the Senate has once recognized it; and we ought to-day, it 
seelus to me, without hesitation to pass this bill. 

As the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. WARREN] has said, I re- 
gret to be put in the position of voting against the preferment 
of the splendid officers who are named in the amendment. I 
would not say or do one single thing to detract from the glory 
which they have earned, and I am willing to admit our obliga- 
tions and indebtedness to them in every way, for they have 
made magnificent records and all of them deserve preferment, 
but I think we ought to let each case stand upon its own merits. 
The cases of the other efficers have not been considered by the 
committee. I do not even know, and I presume no member of 
the committee knows, what the preference of these officers 
would be. As the Senator from Wyoming has said, they may 
prefer, as undoubtedly some of them do, that they be continued 
on the active list and promoted there, and not be retired. Gen. 
Crowder has reached the age where there is involved the ques- 
tion of his retirement from. the service, after the magnificent 
work he has done, which has resulted to our great benefit, in 
handiing a problem which at the very inception of the war it 
was vitally essential to solve correctly. We have considered his 
case, and the bill deals with his case. He is about to retire, 
and when he does retire we simply recognize this obligation and 
vote this rank to him. 

It means that the compensation to the retired officer with 
this rank will be about the compensation he is now receiving— 
very little more, if any. 

I think we ought to pass the bill, without its being encum- 
bered by these amendments, and I shall feel obliged to vote 
against the amendments, because I believe they endanger the 
bill. I shall be prepared to deal at the appropriate time with 
any measure intended to make proper provision for the splendid 
officers mentioned in the amendment. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I am not a member of 
the Committee on Military Affairs, and so I know very little 
technically about Army matters; but it was my good fortune 
several years before this country entered the Great War to 
make the acquaintance of Gen. Enoch H. Crowder, and during 
the war my acquaintance with him continued and ripened into 
friendship; and I had occasion many times to advise and con- 
sult with him as to the legislation that became necessary for 
the prosecution of our part in the war. 

I simply desire to say that I would not like to have this 
occasion pass by without my saying just a word to indicate my 
respect and affection for Gen. Crowder. As has been well said, 
he performed a magnificent and a peculiar service for this 
country. If I am not mistaken, there were very few men in 
the Army who had a special capacity for the peculiar service 
that he performed. He is an admirable lawyer, if I know one 
when I see him and talk to him. He is especially versed in con- 
stitutional questions in addition to his military knowledge. He 
is 2 man of great courage and of absolute fidelity to the Gov- 
ernment and to his country. I should be glad to pay tribute 
to other generals, and I appreciate the fact that in the public 
mind many times there exists an impression that those who 
participate actively in the field in time of hostilities are en- 
titled to more eredit than those who give their learning and 
knowledge and work their brains in trying to make conditions 
possible for those who are in the field, so that they can use 
their efforts to the best advantage. But, Mr. President, I think 
Gen. Crowder is peculiarly entitled to this legislation. I do 
not consider it so much an honor to him, and I do not vote 
for this bill with the idea that I am conferring upon him any 
favor. I think such a measure should come from us as a trib- 
ute of our appreciation of the services rendered and a desire 
upon our purt to do justice to the man who has done so much 
for his country. 

{ know that Gen, Crowder was indefatigable in his industry. 
He worked night and day. He wrestled with the most original 
and intricate problems, and, so far as I know, he succeeded in 
every problem which he attacked and accomplished a great 
work for this country. I shall vote with great pleasure for this 
bill without amendment. 
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Mr. KNOX. Mr. President, I have had no opportunity to 
say a word about this amendment, and I will say only a word. 

There are a number of officers named in the amendment for 
whom I entertain as high an opinion, as gentlemen and as 
officers, as I do of Gen. Crowder; and on a separate measure, 
or where the relative claims as between themselves and other 
officers, have been thrashed out in the committee or in the 
Senate, I would with the greatest cheerfulness vote for equal 
honors with those we are proposing to confer upon Gen. Crow- 
der. But it seems to me, Mr. President, a very doubtful com- 
pliment that is sought to be paid to these gentlemen by this 
amendment. I am perfectly certain that I would not want an 
honor from Congress that came as a rider on a proposition 
to reward some one else for services, and I doubt very much 
whether these officers would appreciate a compliment or reward 
that came in that way. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I hope we can get a vote now, 
and dispose of the bill. I do not intend to ask for an execu- 
tive session until this bill is disposed of, but I hope it will be 
disposed of to-night. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, one of the Senators who is 
absent has asked that I suggest the absence of a quorum if 
there is about to be a roll call. 

Mr. LODGE. All right; that is just what I want. 

Mr. POMERENE. I do not care to do that if there is going 
to be any further debate. 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly; I should propose it myself. 

Mr. POMERENE. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Jones, Wash. Nelson Smith, Ariz. 
Bankhead Kellogg New Smoot 
Borah Kendrick Nugent Spencer 
Brandegee Kenyon Overman Stanley 
Calder Keyes Owen Sutherland 
Capper King Page Townsend 
Chamberlain Kirby Penrose Trammell 
Colt Knox Phelan Wadsworth 
Curtis La Follette Phipps Walsh, Mass. 
Dial Lenroot Pittman Warren 
Dillingham Lodge Poindexter Watson 
Fall McCormick Pomerene Williams 
Fletcher McKellar Sheppard Wolcott 
Gay McNary Sherman 

Gerry Moses Shields 

Harrison Myers Simmons 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-one Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. The pending 
amendment is the amendment of the Senator from Oregon 
{Mr. CHAMBERLAIN]. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will siate the 
amendments of the Committee on Military Affairs. 

The Secrerary. On page 2, line 1, strike out the words 
“and emoluments.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Secretary. On page 2, line 1, after the word “ grade,” 
insert “as fixed by section 24 of the act of Congress approved 
July 15, 1870.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is as in Committee of the 
Whole, and epen to amendment. 

Mr. KNOX. I offer the following amendment: On page 1, 
line 4, I move to strike out the capital “ E” and substitute the 
word “ Enoch,” so as to read “ Maj. Gen. Enoch H. Crowder.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, and 
was read the third time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is, Shall the bill pass? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Let us have the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. JONES of Washington (when his name was called). The 
junior Senator from Virginia [Mr. SwANson] is necessarily ab- 
sent on account of illness in his family. I am paired with him 
during his absence, and therefore withhold my vote. If at 
liberty to vote, I would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. OWEN (when his name was called). I transfer my pair 
to the Senator from Texas [Mr: Curserson] and vote “ nay.” 
The roll call was concluded. 
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Mr. MYERS. Has the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Mc- 
Lean] voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. MYERS. I have a general pair with the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. McLean], and in his absence I transfer my 
pair to the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rosprnson]| and vote 
“ vea.” 

Mr. BANKHEAD. My colleague [Mr. UNpERwoop] is absent 
on official business. He has a general pair with the junior 
Senator from Ohio |Mr. HARDING]. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I transfer my pair with the 
junior Senator from Virginia [Mr. SwANson] to the senior Sen- 
ator from Iowa |[Mr,. CUMMINS] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. DILLINGHAM (after having voted in the affirmative). 
I have already voted; but I find that the Senator from Mary- 
land {Mr. SmirH], with whom I have a general pair, has not 
voted. I transfer my pair with the Senator from Maryland to 
the junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. Newsperry] and will 
allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. LODGE (after having voted in the affirmative). If have 
au general pair with the Senator from Georgia [Mr. SmirH]. I 
transfer my pair to the Senator from Maine [Mr. Hare] and 
allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. CALDER (after having voted in the affirmative). I have 
a pair with the junior Senator from Georgia [Mr. Harris]. I 
transfer my pair to the junior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
ELKINS] and let my vote stand. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I desire to announce the necessary absence 
of my colleague [Mr. NewsBerry]. 

Mr. McCORMICK (after having voted in the affirmative). 
I note that the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Henprerson], with 
whom I have a general pair, has not voted. I transfer my pair 
to the Senator from Maryland [Mr. France] and let my vote 
stand. 

Mr. FLETCHER (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
have a general] pair with the Senator from Delaware [Mr. BALL], 
who is absent. I am informed that if he were present he would 
vote the same way I voted. Therefore I will allow my vote to 
stand, 

Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce the fol- 
lowing pairs: 

The Senator from Maine (Mr. Fernatp) with the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. JoHNSON]; 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] with 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. WaAtsH]; 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. HArpinG] with the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. UNpERwoop] ; 

The Senator from California [Mr. Jonnson] with the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Martin]; 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumber] with the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. THomas]; and 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Strertinc] with the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Smiry]. 

Mr. GERRY. The Senator from Colorado [Mr. THomas], the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. Henperson], and the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. SmirH] are detained from the Senate on public 
business. The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Smirn] and 
the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. JoHNson] are detained by 
illness in their families. The Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 

RANSDELL] is detained by personal illness. The Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. BeckHam], the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
Harris], the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hitrcucock], the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. SmirH], and the Senator frqm 
Arkansas [Mr. Roprnson] are detained on official business. 

The result was announced—yeas 49, nays 11, as follows: 

YEAS—49. 


Ashurst Kendrick Nugent Smoot 
Borah Kenyon Overman Spencer 
Brandegee Keyes Page Stanley 
Calder Kirby Peurose Sutherland 
Capper Knox Phelan ‘Townsend 
Colt Lenroot Phipps Wadsworth 
Curtis Lodge Pittman Walsh, Mass. 
Dial McCormick Poindexter Warren 
Dillingham McKellar Pomerene Watson 
Fall Moses Sheppard Wolcott 
Fletcher Myers Sherman 
Jones, Wash. Nelson Simmons 
Kellogg New Smith, Ariz. 
NAYS—11. 

Bankhead Gerry La Folletie Trammell 
Chamberlain Harrison Owen Williams 
Gay King Shields 

NOT VOTING—36. 
Ball Edge Frelinghuysen Harding 
Beckham Elkins Gore Harris 
Culberson Fernald Gronna Henderson 
Cummins France Hale Hitchcock 
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Reed Sterling 
Robinson Swanson 
Smith, Ga. Thomas 
Underwood 
Walsh, Mont 


Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, S. Dak 
Jones, N. Mex. 

McCumber Norris Smith Md 


McNary 
Martin 
Newberry 
McLean 
So the bill was passed. 


Ransdell Smith, S.C, 


TREATY OF PEACE WITH GERMANY. 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I move that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of executive business in open session. 

The motion was agreed to: and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole and in open executive session, resumed the con- 
sideration of the treaty of peace with Germany. 

Mr. LODGE. I ask that the reading of the treaty be con- 
tinued. 

Mr. MOSES. I would like to ask the Senator in charge of 
the treaty if he will attempt to proceed with the consideration 
of the treaty in the absence of the Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. Hircucock], who is in charge on the part of the minority 
of the committee? 

Mr. LODGE. Yes, Mr. President, I shall go on with the 
reading for the present, if the Senate will permit. 

The Secretary resumed the reading of the treaty and read 
as follows: 

“Article 112. 

“All the inhabitants of the territory which is returned to 
Denmark will acquire Danish nationality ipso facto, and will 
lose their German nationality. 

“Persons, bowever, who had become habitually resident in 
this territory after October 1, 1918, will not be able to acquire 
Danish nationality without permission from the Danish Govy- 
ernment. 

Article 113 

“Within two years from the date on which the sovereignty 
over the whole or part of the territory of Schleswig subjected to 
the plebiscite is restored to Denmark: 

“Any person over 18 years of age born in the territory re- 
stored to Denmark, not habitually resident in this region, and 
possessing German nationality, will be entitled to opt for Den- 
mark ; 

“Any person over 18 years of age habitually resident in the 
territory restored to Denmark will be entitled to opt for Ger- 
many. 

“Option by a husband will cover his wife and option by 
parents will cover their children less than 18 years of age. 

“Persons who have exercised the above right to opt must 
within the ensuing twelve months transfer their place of resi- 
dence to the State in favour of which they have opted. 

“ They will be entitled to retain the immovable property which 
they own in the territory of the other State in which they were 
habitually resident before opting. They may carry with them 
their movable property of every description. No export or im- 
port duties may be imposed upon them in connection with the 
removal of such property. 

“Article 11}. 

“The proportion and nature of the financial or other obliga- 
tions of Germany and Prussia which are to be assumed by Den- 
mark will be fixed in accordance with Artide 254 of Part IX 
(Financial Clauses) of the present Treaty. 

* Further stipulations will determine any other questions aris- 
ing out of the transfer to Denmark of the whole or part of the 
territory of which she was deprived by the Treaty of October 
30, 1864 

* Section NITI 
ILELIGOLAND. 
“Article 115. 

“The fortifications, military establishments, and harbours of 
the Islands of Heligoland and Dune shall be destroyed under 
the supervision of the Principal Allied Governments by German 
labour and at the expense of Germany within a period to be 
determined by the said Governments. 

“The term ‘harbours’ shall include the north-east mole, the 
west wall, the outer and inner breakwaters and reclaimed land 
within them, and all naval and military works, fortifications 
and buildings, constructed or under construction, between lines 
connecting the following positions taken from the British Ad- 
miralty chart No. 126 of April 19, 1918. 

“(a) lat. 54° 10’ 49°’ N.; long. 


on , 
oo 


7 E. ; 
“(b) — 54° 10° $6"" N.; - % O19" S.: 
(Cc) - 54° 10’ 14°" N.c  — t ff @” EB: 
“(d) 54° 10° 17" N.s — ce CS’ se"' Bs 
“(@) 54° 10’ 44’''N.; at: we 2o”°”6 6% 


“These fortifications, military establishments and harbours 
shall not be reconstructed nor shall any similar works be cons 
structed in future, 
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Section XIV. 
iA AND RUSSIAN STATES 
“Article 11, 


Gerinany acknowledges and agrees to respect as permanent 
snd inaliennble the independence of all the territories which 
were part of the former Russian Empire on August 1, 1914. 

‘In accordance with the provisions of Article 259 of Part IX 
(Finaneial Clauses) and Article 292 of Part X (Economic 
Clauses) Germany accepts definitely the abrogation of the Brest- 
Litovsk Treaties and of all other treaties, conventions and 
agreements entered into by her with the Maximalist Govern- 
ment in Russia. 

“The Allied and Associated Powers formally reserve the 
rights of Russia to obtain from Germany restitution and repara- 
tion based on the principles of the present Treaty. 

‘Article 1M. 

“Germany undertakes to recognize the full force of all 
ireaties or agreements whica may be entered into by the Allied 
und Associated Powers with States now existing or coming into 
existence in future in the whole or part of the former Empire 

Russia as it existed on August 1, 1914, and to recognize the 

ontiers of any such States as determined therein. 


Parr IV. 


iit ND INTERESTS OUTSID GERMANY, 
“Article 118, 
“In territory outside her European frontiers as fixed by the 


present Treaty, Germany renounces all rights, titles and privi- 
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to the French Government, in accordance with the estimate to 
be presented by that Government and approved by the Repara- 
tion Commission, all the deposits, credits, advances, etc., ef- 
fected by virtue of these instruments in favour of Germany. 
“Artiel 
“Germany undertakes to accept and observe the agreements 
made or to be made by the Allied and Associated Powers or 
some of them with any other Power with regard to the trade in 
arms and spirits, and to the matters dealt with in the General 
Act of Berlin of February 26, 1885, the General Act of Brussels 
of July 2, 1890, and the conventions corapleting or modifying 
the same, 


126, 


trtiele 727. 


“The native inhabitants of the former German oversea pos 
sessions shall be entitled to the diplomatic protection of the 
Governments exercising authority over those territories, 


iT. 


* Section 
CHINA. 
“Article 128 


“Germaby renounces in favour of China all benefits and 


| privileges resulting from the provisions of the final Protocol 


signed at Peking on September 7, 1901, and from all annexes, 
notes and documents supplementary thereto. She likewise re- 


© 


| nounces in favour of China any claim to indemnities accruing 


leges whatever in or over territory which belonged to her or to | 


her allies, and all rights, titles and privileges whatever their 
igin which she held as against the Allied and Associated 
Powers 


TY 


Germany hereby underiakes to recognize and to conform to 
lie measures which may be taken now or in the future by the 
Prineipal Allied and Associated Powers, in agreement where 
ssary with third Powers, in order to carry the above stipu- 
tion into effect 

‘In particular Germany 


out 


declares her aeceptance of the fol- 


jowing Articles relating to certain special subjects, 
Section J. 
ERMAN COLONIES 
“Article 119. 
“CGeriiany renounces in favour of the Principal Allied and 
~socinted Powers all her rights and titles over her oversea 
j <8 esjons., 
Article 120 


“All movable and immovable property in such territories be- 
obzing to the German Empire or to any German State shall 
pass to the Government exercising authority over such terri- 
tories, on the terms laid down in Article 257 of Part IX (Finan- 
cial Clauses) of the present Treaty. The decision of the local 
ourts in any dispute as to the nature of sueh property shall be 
nn) 


irticle 121. 


“The provisions of Sections I and IV of Part N (Economic 
(inuses) of the present Treaty shall apply in the case of these 


erritories whatevér be the form of Government adopted for 
them. 
“Article 122 
“The Government exercising authority over such territories 


hiuiy make such provision as it thinks fit with reference to the 
patriation from them of German nationals and to the condi- 

jious upon which German subjects of European origin shall, or 

shall not, be allowed to reside, hold property, trade or exercise 
profession in them. 


re} 


“Article 123. 


“'The provisions of Article 260 of Part LX (Financial Clauses) 
of the present Treaty shall apply in the case of all agreements 
coneluded with German nationals for the consiruction or ex- 
ploitation of public works in the German oversea possessions, 
as Well as any sub-concessions or contracts resulting therefrom 
vhich may have been made to or with such nationals, 

“Article 12}. 

Germany hereby undertakes to pay, in accordance with the 
estimate to be presented by the French Government and ap- 
proved by the Reparation Commission, reparation for damage 
suffered by French nationals in the Cameroons or the frontier 
zone by reason of the acts of the German ¢ivil and military au- 
thorities and of German private individuals during the period 
from January 1, 1900, to August 1, 1914. 

“Article 125. 

“Germany renounces all rights under the Conventions and 
Agreements with France of November 4, 1911, and September 
28, 1912, relating to Equatorial Africa. 


| patriation. 


thereunder subsequent to March 14, 1917. 
“Articl 
“From the coming into force of the present Treaty the High 


129, 


Contracting Parties shall apply, in so far as concerns them 
respectively : 

“(1) The Arrangement of August 29, 1902, regarding the 
new Chinese customs tariff: 

“(2) The Arrangement of September 27, 1905, regarding 


Whang-Poo, and the 
of April 4, 1912. 

“China, however, will no longer be bound to grant to Ger. 
many the advantages or privileges which she allowed Germany 
under these Arrangements. 


provisional suplementary Arrangement 


“Article 130, 


* Subject to the provisions of Section VIIE of this Part, Ger- 
many cedes to China all the buildings, wharves and pentoons, 
barracks, forts, arms and munitions of war, vessels of aj] kinds, 
wireless telegraphy installations and other public property be- 
longing to the German Government, which are situated or may 
be in the German Concessions at Tientsin and Hankow or else- 
where in Chinese territory. 

“Tt is understood, however, that premises used as diplomatic 
or consular residences or offices are not included in the above 
cession, and, furthermore, that no steps shall be taken by the 
Chinese Government to dispose of the German publie and private 
property situated within the so-called Legation Quarter at 
Peking without the consent of the Diplomatic Representatives 
of the Powers which, on the coming into foree of the present 
l'reaty, remain Parties to the Final Protocol of September 7, 
1901. 


“Article 131, 


“Germany undertakes io restore to China within twelve 
months from the coming into force of the present Treaty all the 
astronomical instruments which her troops in 1900-1901 carried 
away from China, and to defray all expenses which may be in- 
curred in effecting such restoration, including the expenses of 
dismounting, packing, transporting, insurance and installation 
in Peking, 

“Article 132 

“Germany agrees io the abrogation of the leases from the 
Chinese Government under which the German Concessions at 
Hankow and Tientsin are now held. 

* China, restored to the full exercise of her sovereign rights 
in the above areas, declares her intention of opening them to 
international residence and trade. She further declares that the 
abrogation of the leases under which these concessions are now 
held shall not affect the property rights of nationals of Allied 
and Associated Powers who are holders of tots in these conces- 
sions. 

“Article 133. 

“ Germany waives all claims against the Chinese Government 
or against any Allied or Associated Government arising out of 
the internment of German nationals in China and their re- 
She equally renounces all claims arising out of the 


| capture and condemnation of German ships in China, or the 
| liquidation, sequestration or control of German properties, rights 


and interests in that country since August 14, 1917, This pro- 


She undertakes to pay | vision, however, shall not affect the rights of the parties inter- 
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ested in the proceeds of any such liquidation, which shall be 
voverned by the provisions of Part X (Economic Clauses) of the 
present Treaty. 

‘Article 13}. 

‘Germany renounces in favour of the Government of His 
Britannic Majesty the German State property in the British 
Concession at Shameen at Canton. She renounces in favour of 
the French and Chinese Governments conjointly the property of 
ihe German school situated in the French Concession at 
Shanghai, 

“ Section IIT, 
** SIAM. 
“Article 135. 

“ Germany recognises that all treaties, conventions and agree 
ments between her and Siam, and all rights, title and privileges 
derived therefrom, including all rights of extraterritorial juris- 


diction, terminated as from July 22, 1917. 
“Article 136. 
“All goods and property in Siam belonging to the German 


pire or to any German State, with the gxception of premises 
used as diplomatic or consular residences or offices, pass ipso 
facto and without compensation to the Siamese Government. 

“The goods, property and private rights of German nationals 
in Siam shall be dealt with in accordance with the provisions of 
Part X (Economie Clauses) of the present Treaty. 

“Article 137. 

“Germany Waives all claims against the Siamese Government 
on behalf of herself or her nationals arising out of the seizure 
or condemnation of German ships, the liquidation of German 
property, or the internment of German nationals in Siam. This 
provision shall not affect the rights of the parties interested in 
the proceeds of any such liquidation, which shall be governed by 


the provisions of Part X (Economic Clauses) of the present 
Treaty. 

** Section IV. 

“ LIBERIA, 

“Article 138, 


—~ eee aaa tt EL CC CC CCC LL ELL A CC 


“ Germany renounces all rights and privileges arising from the 
irrangements of 1911 and 1912 regarding Liberia, and particu- 
arly the right to nominate a German Receiver of Customs in 


ures Whatsoever which may be adopted for the rehabilitation of 
Liberia. 

“Article 

“Germany recognizes that all treaties and 

vetween her and Liberia terminated as from August 


139, 


| 

Liberia, | 
* She further renounces all claim to participate in any meas- | 

| 


arrangements 
4, 1917. 


“Article 140. 

“The property, rights and interests of Germans in Liberia 
shall be dealt with in accordance with Part XN (Economie 
‘lauses) of the present Treaty. 

| 

“ Section V. } 
** MOROCCO. 
“ Article 141. 

“Germany renounces all rights, titles and privileges con- 
rerred on her by the General Act of Algeciras of April 7, 1906, 
und by the Franco-German Agreements of February 9, 1909, 


und November 4, 1911. All treaties, agreements, arrangements 
and contracts concluded by her with the Sherifian Empire are | 
regarded as abrogated as from August 3, 1914. 

“In no case can Germany take advantage of these instru- 
ments and she undertakes not to intervene in any way in nego- 
tiations relating to Morocco which may take place between 
Irance and the other Powers. 

“ Article 142. 

“Germany having recognized.the French Protectorate in 
Morocco, hereby accepts all the consequences of its establish- 
ment, and she renounces the régime of the capitulations therein. 

“This renunciation shall take effect as from August 3, 1914. | 

« Article 143. | 

“The Sherifian Government shall have complete liberty of 
action in regulating the status of German nationals in Morocco 
ind the conditions in which they may establish themselves 
there. 

‘German protected persons, semsars and ‘ associés agricoles ’ 
shill be considered as having ceased, as from August 3, 1914, 
to enjoy the privileges attached to their status and shali be 
-ubject to the ordinary law. 

“ Article 144. 

“All property and possessions in the Sherifian Empire of the 
German Empire and the German States pass to the Maghzen 
without payment. 


os 
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the Reparation Commission, shall be paid to the Reparation 
Commission for the credit of Germany on account of the sums 
due for reparation. 
ble for indemnifying its nationals so dispossessed. 


= 


OST 


“Tor this purpose, the property and possessions of the Ger- 
man Empire and States shall be deemed to include all the 
property of the Crown, the Empire or the States, and the 
private property of the former German Emperor and other 


Royal personages. 


“All movable and immovable property in the Sherifian Ekmpire 


belonging to German nationals shall be dealt with in accordance 
With Sections ITI and 
present Treaty. 


X (Economic Clauses) of the 


LV of Part 


“ Mining righis which may be recognised as belonging to Ger 


man nationals by the Court of Arbitration set up under the 
Moroccan Mining Regulations shall form the subject of a 
valuation, which the arbitrators shall be requested to make, 
and these rights shall then be treated in the same way ~ 
property in Morocco belonging to German nationals 
‘Article if5 

“The German Government shall ensure the transfer to 
person nominated by the French Government of the shares 
representing Germany’s portion of the capital of the State 


of Morocco. The value of these shares, as assessed by 


The German Government shall be responsi- 


“'This transfer will take place without prejudice to the re- 


payment of debts which German nationals may have contracied 
towards the State 


sank of Morocco. 
irticle 146. 
* Morocean goods entering Germany shall enjoy the trentment 
accorded to French goods. 
‘Section VI. 
*" EGYPT. 
‘Article 17. 
“Germany declares that she recognises the Protectorate pro- 


claimed over Egypt by Great Britain on December 18, 1914, 
and that she renounces the régime of the Capitulations in 
Egypt. 
“This renunciation shall take effect as from August 4, 1914. 
“ Article 1)j8. 
* All treaties, agreements, arrangements and contracts con- 
cluded by Germany with Egypt are regarded as abrogated as 


from August 4, 1914. 
“In no case can Germany avail herself of these instruments 


and she undertakes not to intervene in any way in negotiations 


relating to Egypt, which may take place between Great Britain 
and the other Powers. 
* Article 1)9. 

“Until an Egyptian law of judicial organization establishing 
courts with universal jurisdiction comes into foree, provision 
shall be made, by means of decrees issued by His Highness the 
Sultan, for the exercise of jurisdiction over German nationals 
and property by the British Consular Tribunals. 


“Article 150. 
“The Egyptian Government shall have complete liberty of 
action in regulating the status of German nationals and the 


conditions under which they may establish themselves in Egypt. 
“Article 151 


“Germany consents to the abrogation of the decree issued 


by His Highness the Khedive on November 28, 1904, relating to 
the Commission of the Egyptian Public Debt, or to such changes 


as the Egyptian Government may think it desirable to make 
therein. 
‘Article 152 
“Germany consents, in so far as she is concerned, to the 


transfer to His Britannic Majesty’s Government of the powers 
conferred on His Imperial Majesty the Sultan by the Conven- 
tion signed at Constantinople on October 29, 1SSS, relating to 
the free navigation of the Suez Canal. 

“She renounces all participation in the Sanitary, Maritime, 
and Quarantine Board of Egypt and consents, in so far as she 
is concerned, to the transfer to the Egyptian Authorities of the 
powers of that Board. 

“Article 1523. 
“All property and possessions in Egypt of the German Em- 
pire and the German States pass to the Egyptian Government 
without payme.:. 

“Tor this purpose, the property and possessions of the Ger- 
man Empire and States shall be deemed to include all the 
property of the Crown, the Empire or the States, and the pri- 
vate property of the former German Emperor and other Royal 
personages, 
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“All movable and immovable property in Egypt belonging to 
German nationals shall be dealt with in aecordance with Sec- 
tions Il] and IV of Part N (Economic Clauses) of the present 
Treaty. 

irticte 154. 

“Egyptian goods entering Germany shal) enjoy the treatment 

necorded to British goods. 


SECTOOh Vil. 
"TURKEY AND BULGARIA, 
Irticle 15: 
“Germany undertakes to recognise and accept all arrange 


ments which the Allied and Associated Powers may make with 
Turkey and Lulgaria with reference to any rights, interests 
and privileges whatever which inight be claimed by Germany 
or her nationals in Turkey and Bulgaria and which are not 
deale with in the provisions of the present Treaty.” 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, the Secretary in the reading of 
the treaty has reached section 8, which relates to Shantung. 
The Conmittee on Foreign Relations has reported an amend- 
ment to that section, and there will be a number of speeches 
made on the amendment. As the hour is late, IT now ask that 


the reading be discontinued, and I move as in legislative ses 
sion that the Senate adjourn. 
The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o'clock and 30 minutes 


until 
12 Veleck meridian. 


legislative session, adjourned 
1919, at 


p. m.) the Senate, in 
to-morrow, Wednesday, October 8, 


iis 





REPRESENT. TIVES. 
Ye 1919. 


HOUSE OF 
Tuespay. Octobe) 


The House met st 12 o'clock 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry 
lowing prayer: 

We approach Thee, our Father in heaven, because we believe 
in Thee and know that those who seek Thee in faith and con- 
fidence are not turned away empty. 

If it is wisdom sought, Thou dost give it: if it is strength to 
meet the temptations and responsibilities of life, Thou dest 
impart it; if it sorrowing heart, Thy loving arnis are 
round about us. 

lmpart unto us the needs of the day, that at its close we shall 
have merited Thine approbation: and glory, and honor, and 
praise be Thine, in Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved, 


neon, 


N. Couden, D. D., offered the tol- 


is a 


LEAVE Of} \BSENCE, 


By leave of absence was granted as fol- 
lows: 

To Mr. ACKERMAN (at the request of Mr. BrowninG), for 30 
days, on account of important business in Europe. 

To Mr, O’Connok (at the request of Mr. Dupr£), for 10 days, 
on account of important business. 

Co Mr. LARSEN (at the request of Mr. Crisp), for two weeks, 
on account of important business. 

fo Mr. Brann (at the request of 
uecount of sickness in family. 

Mr. DUPRE. Mr. Speaker, in connection with the leave of 
absence that was granted my colleague, Mr. O’CoNNor, I 
desire to state. for his protection as well as my own, that the 
request was left at the desk on yesterday. I understand why it 
could not be presented on yesterday, but I want to make this 
statement to carry out the facts. 


Wb hnOuUS Cohsent, 


Mr. Crise), for 10 days, on 


to 


LIST OF fO THE PRESIDENT. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Speaker, I desire to 
ask unanimous consent to have printed in the Recorp the state- 
ment of the Secretary to the President in reply to the resolu- 
tions introduced by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Ropren- 
BERG] and the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. RAMSEYER],. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
nhanimous consent to huve printed in the Recorp a letter from 
Secretary to the President. Is there objection? [After a 
The Chair hears none 


PRESENTS 


thre 


}) ilise, | 


The following is the statement: 
STATEMENT BY MR. TOMULTY 
Wille on his western trip the President’s attention was called to the 
reso ution of Representative RopENRERG, of Illinois, and the statements 
of Senators PENROSE and SHERMAN in regard to gifts received by the 
President and Mrs, Wilson while they were in Europe, 
Senator SHERMAN indieated the basis of the various stories touching 


this matter when he said that * 
eifts at half a million dollars. 
formed that the presidential party 


cloakroom gossip lays the value of these 
Senator PENROSE said he had been in- 
‘brought back to this country pres- 


ents from crowned heads and foreign Governments amounting to several 
niillion 


dollars,” 
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Here are the facts: 

Outside of a considerable vumber of small gifts. such as books, walk- 
ing sticks, an old silver dish found in the ruins of Louvain, war sou- 
venirs made by soldiers or out of war material, and numerous medals 
struck off in his honor. the following are the only important gifts re- 
ceived by the President in Europe: 

In England: 

Photograph of the King and Queen of England. 

A book relating to Windsor Castle. 

The freedom of the city of London, presen 
Jord mayor at Gusld Hall. 

In Italy: 


ted in a gold casket, by the 


A water color picture, on bronze easel, presented by the Queen of 
Italy 

A bronze figure presented at the capiiel in KRome—-a gift from the 
people 

A figure of “ Italia Victoria,’ s:nt to the train at Genoa, either by a 
school or by the citizens of Genoa. 


A vet of books from the citizens of Genoa. 

A mo-aie, presented by the pope. 

In France: 

A bronze figure, presented by a body of siudenis. 

The resident also ree-ived numerous honerary degrees from nearly 
all of the countries of Europe, and many resolutions of respect and 
gratitude. 

Knowing that there is a constitutions] inhibition against the Presi- 
dent receiving gifts from fercign rulers or States, the President, after 
consulting the Secretary of State, was preparing a jist of the presents 
he intended to ask the p@rmission of Congress to retain just before he 
started on his western trip. 

In addition to the gifts received by the Presicent. the following tokens 
were prosented to Mrs, Wilson while she was in Europe : 

In France: 
A pin of Parisian enamel with tiny diamond chips, presented in Hotel 


Ville by the city of Paris. 

Linen hand-embroidered lunch set (sma'l cloth and dozen napkins) 
in a case, pres: nted through Madame Poincare and Madame Pichon by 
the working women of France. 


In Belgium : 

A small medal, by Cardinal Mercier. 

A Belgian lace table cover, presented by the Queen. 

A complete file of the Libre Belg’ qu:, the paper pub'ished during 
the German occupation, presented by the King, in leather folder. 

In Italy: 

A reproduetion of the “ Wolf ond Romulus and Remus,” 
presented by the poop’e through private subscription. 

A piece of lace in leather case, presentcd by Siguor Orlando in behalf 
of “his colleagues.” 

A smali reproduction in silver of a piteher found in the ruins of Pom- 


in gold, 


In moking this statement I am acting upon the express direction of 
the President and Mrs. Wilson. 
ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL, 

Mr. RAMSEY, from the Committee on Enrolled TDills, re- 
ported that this day they had presented to the President of 
the United States for his approval the following bill: 

H. Kk. 7417. An act to amend an act of Congress approved 
March 1914, authorizing the President of the United States 
to locate, construct, and operate railroads in the Territory of 
Alaska, nnd for other purposes. 


» 
~s 


EXTENSION OF CREDITS. 
Mr. PLATT. Mr. Speaker, I ask to take from the Speaker's 
table the bill H. R. 7478, and agree to the Senate aimenaments. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York [Mr 
PLarr] calls up the bill H. R. 7478, on the Speaker's tabie, 
with Senate amendments, which the Clerk will report. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
A bill (H. R. 7478) to amend sections 5200 and 5202 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States, as amended by acts of June 22, 1906, 


and September 24, 1918. 

The Senate amendments were read. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. Speaker, I move to concur in the Senate 
amendments. 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, what is this matter about? 


Mr. WALSH. I think we ought to have the bill read with 
amendments. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York will ex- 


plain the amendments. 

Mr. PLATT. I will say to the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts that the only Senate amendment that is not merely 
verbal, or in the line of correction, is one to increase the 
security for loans. This is a bill which allows national banks 
to loan on readily marketable, nonperishable staples up to 25 
per cent of their capital and surplus, and the only important 
Senate amendment is one increasing the security from 110 to 
115 per cent, to which, I think, there should be no objection. 


Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, when did it pass the 
House? 
Mr. PLATT. It passed the House on July 31 and it passed 


the Senate on October 2. 

Mr. CANNON. ‘The bill is not here. 

Mr. PLATT. It is on the Speaker's table. This bill is to 
amend section 5200 of the Revised Statutes, which restricts 
loans to one person, firm, or corperation to 10 per cent of a 
bank’s capital and surplus. It is a bill chiefly of value just 
now in the marketing of the fall crops. It allows banks to 
loan up to 25 per cent of their capital and surplus to ene per- 
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son, firm, or corporation, on the security of readily marketable, 
nonperishable agricultural, or other staples secured by ware- 
house receipts or shipping documents. It does not really ex- 
tend any privileges which the banks have not been using as a 
rule, but is passed to meet certain rulings of the Comptroller 
of the Currency. It was fully explained and debated when it 
passed the House. The Senate amendment increases the secur- 
ity, which is required, by 5 per cent. 

Mr. CANNON. So far as I am concerned, I am trying to 
find cut what it I have a dim recollection of it having 
passed the House. But I have listened to the gentleman's 
explanation, and I know more about it than I did. I could 
not get any information at the desk here. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. It was debated here for 
of days. 

Mr. CANNON, The gentleman’s recollection is much better 
thin mine. This happened in July. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York meves to 
eoncur in the Senate amendments. 

The Senate amendments were agreed to. 


is. 


¢ 
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1 couple 


COMMUTATION OF QUARTERS FOR OFFICERS OF NAVY AT SEA. 
Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Speaker 
The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 
Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. To submit a parliameutary in- 

quiry. 

The SPEAKER. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. 
question of the passage of a bill upon which I had moved to sus- 
pend the rules had reached the stage where the Speaker had put | 
the question. I desire to inquire whether or not we bad not 
reached the stage where it would be unfinished business for | 
to-day? 

The SPEAKER. Under the rules of the House that would not 
cone up again until the next suspension day. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. May I just submit an observation 
or two, Mr. Speaker? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will be glad to hear the gentle- 
Thanh. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I understand the rule to be 
any of these special-day matters do not reach the voting 
and the previous question has been moved that in those cases 
they come up on the following day as unfinished business. But 
where the previous question has not been moved and further 
time of the House might be consumed they go over until the 
next special day. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? | 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. In just a moment. Now, the | 
question we had up yesterday was brought up under suspension 
of the rules and was one of those questions where a second was | 
demanded and 20 minutes on a side taken and the time entirely 
exhausted and the question actually put by the Speaker, and 
for all intents and purposes the previous question had been 
moved. Voting was the only thing in order at the time the 
adjournment was taken. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 
question, 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. You can not move it, but the time 
was exhausted and nothing was in order but voting. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. In a moment. And not only 
that, but the procedure had gone further than if the previous 
question had been moved. The matter was fully disposed of. 
All time was exhausted. The Speaker had put the question. 
Therefore it was further advanced as a matter of legislative 
procedure than it would have been had the previous question 
been moved; so that every reason that exists for permitting a 
matter of this kind to come up as unfinished business on the 
next legislative day, when the previous question has been moved, 
exists in this case. I see no reason for a different rule where 
a second has been demanded than where the previous ques- 
tion has been ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The difficulty is that the precedents of the 
House are well established, and it has long been determined 
that this can not come up until the next unanimous-consent day. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I would like to have the Speaker 
refer me to some case where a matter of this kind, under a 
Suspension, and the time fully exhausted, and the Speaker has 
put the question, where it has been held that it can not come 
up on the following day. What would have been the sense or 
reason for such a rule? 

Mr. WALSH. That is covered by section 6814 of Hinds’ 
Precedents. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair refers the gentleman to section 
6Si4 of Hinds’ Precedents, which exactly covers the case. The 
Chair does not feel like overruling an established precedent. 





The gentleman will state it. 
Last night upon adjournment the | 


when 
stage 





~ 


You can not move the previou 
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Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. My understanding is that in that 
case adjournment was taken before the 40 minutes had expired. 

Mr. LAZARO. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman ftom Louisiana asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 10 minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LAZARO. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
some of the Members of Congress have complained about the 
high price of cotton; in fact, not long ago a bill was introduced 
in this House to fix the price of cotton at 20 cents a pound. 





il 


The trouble with a good many is that they fail to under- 
stand conditions outside of their districts. While it is true 


that we are here to represent our districts, we must not forget 
the fact that we are also here to represent the country as a 
whole. 

When one section of the country prospers, the people of the 
entire country are benefited by it; and when one section fails, 
all of our people suffer from the effects of it. We know that 
the cotton crop last year was small. Last week the Department 
of Agriculture issued its last report on this year’s crop, and the 
estimate is 10,696,000 bales, the shortest crop in the history of 
the country, if we take into consideration the acreage and popu- 
lation. This short crop was caused by bad weather, boll wee- 
vils, and shortage of labor. 

Now, gentlemen of the House, 1 ask you to pause and think 
what this means to the cotton-preducing section of the United 
All practical merr whe have had experience on the farm 
understand that the same work, the same expense for drainage, 
fertilizer, agricultural implements, seed, feed, and foodstuff 
are required to produce a small crop as is required to produce 
a large one. With these facts in mind, how ean reasonable 
men outside of the cotton section claim that the price of cotton 
is too high? Not only that we of the cotton section are enti- 
tled to the present price but we are entitled to more in order to 
meet our expenses this year and start another crop next year, 
You gentlemen who represent northern and eastern constitu- 
encies, and who complain about the high price of cotton, leave 
your consumers under the impression that the producers of 
cotton are responsible for the price they pay for manufactured 
goods. If your people will take into consideration the price paid 
for the raw product and the price paid for the manufactu:ed 
product, you will readily see that the gap between the tww is 
entirely too wide and that some of the middlemen are making 
entirely too much out of it. 

A good deal has been said on ihe floor of this House recently 
about the high cost of living, unrest, and strikes. Different reme- 
dies have been suggested for the relief of the people. Now, 
my friends, let us not deceive ourselves nor the people we repre- 
sent here. Let us keep in mind the fact that after the profiteers 
will have been punished—and I am willing te go as far as anyone 
here in enacting a law that will not only fine them, but will give 
them jail sentences as well—we will still be face to face with the 
high cost of living. 

Let us remember that before the war more than half of the 
people were living in the towns and cities, and that during the 
war many more from the farm went into the military service, 
which, of course, served to curtail production. It may be true 
that there was sufficient production in some places, but when we 
take into consideration that this is a world problem, because 
nations do business with one another, we must admit that there 
a shortage. Now, gentlemen of the House, let us come 
together and see what the real remedy is. 

Of course, we are enacting laws to punish the profiteers. to 
regulate the cold-storage business, and to prevent hoarding. 
But let us not forget that after all the main remedy is to get 
back to a peace basis as soon as possible. to go back to work 
and increase production and practice economy. Let us bear in 
mind, too, that it is not only a question of increasing produe- 
tion, but it is a question of transportation also. The Federal 
Government should cooperate with the States, so as to build a 
transportation system in this country that will keep up with the 
needs of the American people; so that the products of the farm, 
especially the perishable products, shall move as quickly as pos- 
sible from the country to the city in order to supply all the 
people’s needs. Goods, and not money, are the means of life 
Better standards of living are impossible without increasing 
production. Man can not consume what has not been produced. 
High salaries and cheap money can not buy food or clothes when 
it has not been produced. 

When I say a complete transportation system, I have in mind 
the good road from the farmers’ farms to the railway station 
and to the waterway. I also have in mind the improvement of 
railway facilities and waterways. And, when we reach the 
seaboard, I have in mind an American merchant marine that 
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will move our surplus products to the foreign markets of the 
world. Pause and think what it meant to the cotton section 
when war broke out and cotton dropped from 14 to 6 cents 
because we lacked ships to carry our surplus cotton to the 
markets of Europe. In other words, in peace time they carried 
our surplus cotton to their countries, but when war broke out 
they looked after their own business and left us to suffer the 
consequences. It is just as foolish for a great country with the 
resources that we have to do business without an American 
merchant marine as it is for a great big department store to 
attempt to do business and depend on its competitors to deliver 
its goods to its customers. 

In connection with transportation, I want to say a few words 
relative to the unrest and threatened railroad strikes. Let us 
pause and picture the unemployment, the loss in money and 
goods, and the suffering among the people that would result if 
we have a railroad strike. If ever there was a time in the his- 
tory of the country when our people should keep cool and work 
together for a satisfactory solution of these problems it is now. 
We went through one of the most horrible wars in the history 
of the world. Reduced to its last analysis it was a war between 
two systems of government—autocratic government and demo- 
cratic government. 

The United States was forced into this war and gave the blow 
that won the victory. When war was declared the President, 
as Commander in Chief, appealed to the people and the greatest 
army in the world responded to the call of duty. Young 
men responded from the farms, from the factories, from the 
mines, and from the business houses. They were trained, 
equipped, and went to the firing line and won the greatest vie- 
tory in the history of the world. The people at home responded 
to every call of the Government so that those who were in the 
military service could be furnished with all they needed. 

The victory is won. To-day we are going through the recon- 
struction period. Why should not our people remain united 
and respond as well during the reconstruction period as they did 
during the war? Why should we not be able to get together in 
a calm, cool, and deliberate way and settle our difficulties with- 
out strikes and bloodshed, when we know that these things only 
paralyze the wheels of industry and cause unhappiness and 
suffering? Let us hope that organized capital and organized 
labor, in considering their difficulties, will brush aside all selfish 
motives, prejudices, and hobbies and be guided solely by a sense 
of justice, and take into consideration not only the interests of 
organized capital and organized labor but also the interests of 
the millions of people in this country who are not organized. 

The interests of organized capital and organized labor are 
bound up with the interests of the community as a whole. One 
of the outstanding facts which they should keep in mind is that 
the interests of all are bound together in the interests of the 
Nation. It is impossible to separate the interests of any class 
or of any association. Mutual consideration is not only the 
manifestation of a Christian spirit but good business. We must 
have capital, labor, and genius in order to develop the resources 
of a country and make it possible for all the people to find 
employment and De happy and prosperous. 

The man who sows the seed of discord between capital and 
Jabor is an enemy of society and good government. | Applause. ] 
The Bolsheviki who have come from other lands and who are 
spreading their propaganda with the view of overthrowing: our 
Government by revolution will fail in the United States. Our 
country is no place for any man or set of men who advocate the 
overthrow of its Government by revolution. 

Of course, our Government is not perfect, because it is made 
by human beings, but when changes are necessary for the good 
of all, it must be done in an orderly way under its Constitution. 
And here is where ties the strength of our representative demo- 
cratic Government, because here every citizen is a sovereign, 
here the man of humble circumstances and the man of wealth 
meet at the ballot box on terms of equality and the voice of the 
one is as effective as the voice of the other. 

The trouble with these agitators who are constantly preaching 
revolution is that they do not understand or appreciate our form 
of government. For more than 100 years it has stood every 
crisis, and it will continue to do so as long as every true Ameri- 
ean does his duty. The arm of the executive branch of the 
Government has been made strong enough to meet these attacks 
by prosecutions and deportations, but we must not forget that 
the greatest danger is not from those who attack us in the open, 
but from those who spread the poison of Bolshevism and anarchy 
under cover and who seek to capitalize all forms of discontent 
in order to accomplish their purpose. 

Besides enacting laws to deal with this condition, we must also 
appeal to the schools of the land to teach the youth that human 
liberty can only be obtained and enjoyed through the means of 
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established government. An understanding of the fundamental 
principles of our Government must be inculcated in the heart 
of every child until it becomes a part of his very soul. so as to 
make him strong and impervious to the influences of those who 
would destroy this great American Government. [Applause.] 

Mr. SEARS rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Florida rise? 

Mr. SEARS. To ask unanimous consent to address the House 
for not exceeding 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Florida asks unanimous 
consent to address the House for not exceeding 10 minutes. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I regret to object, but we have 
lad a good deal of discussion of late, and I think it is very im- 
portant that we should get to the legis ation before the House. 

Mr. SEARS. Will the gentleman reserve his objection? 

Mr. MONDELL. I have no doubt but that what the gentleman 
has to discuss is very important, but it is still more important 
that we should get to the discussion of the bill reported by the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

Mr. SEARS. Yesterday the gentleman from New York | Mr. 
SIEGEL] made certain remarks in which he referred to me. The 
bill we are now considering has been before the House for six 
days. I agree with the gentleman that you should speed up, 
but I would like to have a few moments. If the gentleman 
wants to object, that is his privilege. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SEARS. Mr. Speaker, for four years and a half I have 
had the pleasure and privilege of serving in Congress witb 
many of my colleagues who are here to-day. During those 
four years and a half I challenge any Member of Congress to 
point to one single instance where I have criticized the vote 
of another, or criticized his activities, either on or off the 
floor of the House of Representatives. I hesitate now to depart 
from that rule. Yesterday, after reading the remarks of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Srecer], I called him up over 
the telephone and called his attention to the fact he had done 
me an injustice, and that he had not stated exactly the facts 
in the matter, and requested him to correct the Recorn in 
order that the reflection, which was not deserved, would not 
appear in the ReEcorp against myself. The gentleman frow 
New York kindly stated that he had made all the corrections 
he desired to make, but that if there was anything in the 
ReEcorp to-day to which I would take offense, he would gladly 
correct the Recorp. I replied that the Recorp having gone out 
all over the country it. would be immaterial to me whether 
he made the correction after to-day or not. 

Mr. Speaker, on the 4th of October I propounded to you a 
parliamentary inquiry, to wit: If that motion of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. WaALsH] to strike from the Recorp 
the extension of the remarks of the gentleman from New York 
{Mr. Srecer} had been disposed of, and if so, how? I neither 
indicated how I would vote nor what my attitude was on the 
matter. 1 simply say that during my term of office 1 have 
never made a motion to strike from the Recorp the remarks 
of any gentleman, nor have I objected to the extension of the 
remarks of any of my colleagues, either on the Republican side 
or on the Democratic side. Yet the gentleman from New York 
sees fit to severely criticize me and jokingly refers to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts |Mr. Watsi]. 

Now, the facts are that on the 2d day of October the gentle: 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH] made the following 
motion: 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, in view of the consent that"was granted, and 
in view of what appears to me to be a plain infraction of the rules of 
the House in making this extension, I move that the poem in the Recorp 
of October 1, entitled ** Our Own—A Cry Across the Atlantic,” * * * 
be stricken from the RECORD. 

It the gentleman from New York had any quarrel, it was with 
the distinguished gentleman from Massachusetts. But, in view 
of the remarks of the gentleman from New York yesterday, I 
doubt if he has any quarrel with the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts, for he says, “I do not deny for a moment that he 
could have exercised his privilege to do so,” and practically ac: 
mitted that he had violated the confidence of this House in 
inserting the remarks in the Recorp which the House had not 
granted him permission to insert. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, as I said, he only referred to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts in a jocular way; but in his remarks 
he referred to a speech I made about two years ago, quoting me, 
and I plead guilty to every word in that speech, wherein 1 
endeavored to reduce the high cost of living. I made the re- 
marks quoted by the gentleman from New York, I am glan 
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it made such a deep impression on the mind of the gentleman 
from New York, and now that he is on the majority side I still 
insist and repeat I trust he will try to reduce the cost of living; 
and, Democrat that I am, I will gladly cooperate with anyone 
in an effort to reduce the cost of living. But he says for two 
years I have done nothing to reduce the cost of living, either by 
introducing bills or resolutions or in any other way. The intro- 
duction of resolutions, Me: Speaker, is nothing but a species of 
demagogy. Anybody can introduce a bill. I was not on a 
committee having that matter in hand, and to introduce a bill 
would aceomplish nothing. But the House will recall that on 
the freight and express rates increase I made an effort to pre- 
vent the inereasing of freight and express rates, because that 
would increase the cost of living. On the increase of postage 
{ offered the motion that kept drop letters at 2 cents instead of 
3 cents, and on every proposition made either on the Republican 
or the Democratic side where [ thought it would reduce the high 
cost of living I voted for every such amendment, notwithstanding 
the statement of the most learned and most distinguished, but 
not careful, gentleman from New York. 

Mr. Speaker, further on the gentleman goeS back and refers 
to «a certain paragraph in my speech in which I referred to the 
gentleman from California and stated that he was leading the 
fight for Prussianism. His remarks as they appear in the Rrecorp 
are not exactly as he stated them on the floor of the House, but 
either intentionally or unintentionally in the next paragraph he 
says these people to whom he refers left 3,100 of their dead over 
in France, thereby trying to imply that I had reflected on the 
{rish people or those of the Jewish faith. I deny any such ac- 
cusation made by the gentleman from New York, and if he has 
heen on the floor of the House he will verify my statement, or 
even if he has stayed in New York most of the time; if he has 
read the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp, he will have to verify my state- 
ment. I refuse to believe that the Jews of the district that the 
centleman from New York represents have so far forgotten the 
texchings of their fathers and mothers and their forefathers 
as to forsake or forswear their religion and now worship at the 
shrine of the gentleman from California. They certainly have 
not in my district. The gentleman from California is broad- 
minded enough never to have taken exception to my remarks, 
hecause they were made in the heat of, debate. 

I want to say further to the gentleman that I sent my speech 
all over my district. It was made an issue in the last eampaign. 
it was one of the principal issues, and I only carried 16 counties 
out of 16. 

Ah, the gentleman says it will not do for anyone to reflect on 
ihe Lrish or the Jew, again referring, no doubt, to myself, be- 
cause it is just following my remarks in reference to the gentle- 
man from California. I state emphatically I have never reflected 
on, neither have I criticized, the Irish or the Jew, and I am glad 
to say they have always been loyal and true to me. 

Now, I want to make three guesses, Mr. Speaker; first, that a 
<ood many Jews reside in the district of the gentleman from New 
York; second, that some Irish reside in the district of the gentle- 
inan from New York; third, although I had believed to the con- 
trary, I am almost forced to believe that the gentleman from 
New York is French, and that a few Frenchmen live in New 
York, and he is simply appealing to get their votes if he should 
run for reelection. 

Now, as I said before, Mr. Speaker, the gentleman has prac- 
tically admitted that the gentleman from Massachusetts was 
correct. 

It was a beautiful poem, and well written. The sentiments 
in the poem were beautifully expressed, and not by a single 
word did I intimate to the Speaker—and the Recorp will bear 
ine out—whether I was for striking same from the Recorp or 
not; and that motion having been made by a Republican col- 
league of a Republican, I believed the motion should be dis- 
posed of, and simply asked the Speaker what disposition had 
been made of that motion. 

Mr. Speaker, again I regret exceedingly to have been called 
upon to make these remarks, but I felt that if I sat idly by, 
after giving the gentleman from New York a chance to correct 
his remarks; if I did not make some answer to the same it 
would naturally go out and be construed as a confession that 
everything this nvost learned statesman had said was admitted 
by me to be true. 

Again, in conclusion, I urge upon this gigantic mind, this 
peer of the delegation from New York, this man who would 
not appeal to any particular race for votes, this man who has 
neither Irish nor Jew in his district, that he devote more of 
liis time to reducing the cost of living and giving some relicf 
to the people of this great country, rather than to devote so 
much of his time in incorrectly referring to me. [Applause.] 
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Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad 


dress the House for five minutes. 


Mr. FORDNEY. My good friend, I will let you get in under 
Members have severely criticized the Ways 


and Means Committee for allowing so much time for outside 


debate. 


Mr. SIEGEL. 
myself. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Can not the gentleman take it under the five- 
minute rule? I shall have to object, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani 
mous consent to address the House for five minutes. Is there 
objection ? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Iam compelled to object. 

Mr. SIEGEL. I make the point of no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York makes the 
point of order that no quorum is present. Evidently 


[I think I ought to have the time, in justice to 


there is 








no quorum present. 


Mr. FORDNEY. 


A eall of the House was ordered. 


The SPEAKER. 


eall the roll. 


The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed to 


answer to their names: 


Alexander 
Andrews, Md. 
Andrews, Nebr 
Anthony 
Babka 
Bell 
Benson 
Blackmon 
Blanton 
Bowers 
Brand 
sritten 
Brumbaugh 
Burdick 
Burke 
Butler 
Byrns, Tenn, 
Caldwell 
Cantrill 
Carew 
Chindblom 
Classon 
Cole 
Collier 
Costello 
Crago 
Cullen 
Currie, Mich 
Davey 
Davis, Minn 
Davis, Tenn 
Dempsey 
Dewalt 
Donovan 
Dooling 
Doremus 
Doughton 
Drane 
Dyer 
Eagan 
Edmonds 
Elliott 


The SPEAKER. 


their names. 


Mr. FORDNEY. 


Ellsworth 
Emerson 
Evans, Mont. 
ields 

Fisher 
Fitzgerald 
Flood 

Focht 

Fuller, Il. 
Fuller, Mass 
Gallagher 
Gallivan 
Ganly 
Goldfogle 
Goodall 
Goodwin, Ark. 
Goodykoontz 
Gould 
Graham, Pa. 
Greene, Mass 
liamill 
(familton 
Harrison 
llaugen 
Hersman 
Hloward 

Hull, lowa 
tlutchinson 
ireland 
Johnson, S. Dak 
Johnston, N. \ 
Kabn 
Kennedy, Lowa 
Kennedy, R. I. 
Kettner 

Kiess 
LaGuardia 
Langley 


proceedings under the call. 
The motion was agreed to. 


Mr. 


FORDNEY. 
solve itself into Committee of the Whole 
the Union for the further 


the magnesite bill 


The motion was agreed 


Accordingty 
Whole 
in the chair. 


The CHAIRMAN. 


House on 


the House 
the 


The 


Mr, Speaker, | 


Lo, 
resolved 
state ot 


House is 


Lesher 
Little 
Lonergan 
Luce 
Lufkin 
McAndrews 
McArthur 
MeClintic 
McCulloch 
MecGlennon 
McKiniry 
McKinley 


McLaughlin, Net 


McPherson 
MacCrate 
Madden 
Maher 

Mann 

Mason 

Mead 
Merritt 
Mooney 
Moore, D’a 
Moores, | nil. 
Morin 

Mudd 
Murphy 
Nicholls, 8. €. 
Nichols, Mich 
«yConnor 
Overstreet 
Paige 

Park 

Parke: 
Peters 
Porter 
Rainey, Il. ‘1 
Ramsey 


I move a call of the House. 


The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the 
Sergeant at Arms will notify absent Members, and the Clerk will 


Rowan 
Rucker 
Sabath 
Sanders, N. Y 
Saunders, Va. 
Schall 

Seully 

Sells 
Sherwood 
Shreve 
Sinclair 


Sisson 
Sl ) 
Sufi! 


Smith, 11) 
Smith, Mich. 
Smith, N. \ 
Snyder 
Steele 
Stephen... Miss. 
Stephens, Ohio 
Stiness 
Sullivan 
Swope 
Taylor, Ark 
Taylor, Tenn. 
‘Thompson 
Tilson 
Tinkham 
Upshaw 
Vaile 

Vare 

Vestal 

Ward 
Watson, \ 
Webst: 
Whaley 
White, Kans 


Larsen Reed, N. Y. Wilson I)). 
Lea, Calif. Riordan Wise 
Lee, Ga. Robinson, N. C Wood, Ind 
LehlIbach Robsion,. Ky. Woodyvard 
On this call 260 Members have answerer 
A quorum is present. 
Mr. Speaker, T move to dispense with 


nove that the House 
House on the state 
consideration of the bill H. RR. 3: 
itself into Committee of th 
the Union, with Mr. ANpERSO 
now in Committee of 


Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
the bill of which the Clerk will report the title 












The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 5218) to provide revenue for the Government and 
establish and maintain the production of magnesite ores and mat 
factures thereof in the United States. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read 

The Clerk read as follows: 

1. Magnesite, commercial ore, cither crushed or zround, thre 
of a cent per pound. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mi. Chairman, has the Clerk read pa 


graph 1? 
The CHAIRMAN, 


He has. 
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Mr. FORDNEY. The Clerk must have an old bill, because he 
read “ three-fourths of a cent.” 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk has not yet read the committee 
amendment, 

Mr. FORDNEY. I move the adoption of the committee 
amendment, on line 9, substituting “ one-half” for the words 
“ three-fourths.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the committee 
amendment 

The Clerk read as follows: 


” ” 


Page 1, line 9, strike out “ three-fourths ’ and insert “ one-half, 


Mr. KITCHIN. I offer the following amendment to the eom- 
miittee amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


mr 


Strike out the word “one half” and insert one-cighth.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
ventleman from North Carolina to the committee amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment to the amend- 
ment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the committee 
amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed out of order for five minutes, 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, unless the gentleman can con- 
tine himself to the subject matter of the bill I shall have to 
object. The gentleman has already consumed 40 minutes. 

Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Chairman, I mové to strike out the last 
word. Mr. Chairman, the question of * pound ” is important in 
a bill.or a line, and stili more important on an occasion for a 
man to get an opportunity to answer the gentleman who pro- 
ceeded him. So I intend to say a few words about what the 
gentleman from Florida |Mr. Sears] had to say this morning. 
As long as the gentleman from Florida confined himself to 
giving us the accurate facts, it was of very little interest to me 
what he might say about me personally. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I submit that the gentleman 
from New York is not talking on the subject matter before the 
House, and I object. 

Mr. SIEGEL. I presume the gentleman from Michigan does 
not wish to have the subject of “ pound ” discussed. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I object, Mr. Chairman. ‘The gentleman 
from New York has not acted fairly on this matter. I offered 
to let him in, but he called for a quorum. 

Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the words of the 
gentleman be taken down, as to whether I have acted fairly or 
not to this House. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman will proceed in order. 

Mr. SIEGEL. It is very surprising to me to have the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. ForpNry] act in the manner he is 
acting. I refer to his stating to the House that I have not 
acted fairly with it this morning. The fair proposition would 
have been to permit me to follow the gentleman from Florida 
iMr. Sears] and dispose of the matter. Let me add that I 
have taken less time on the floor of this House than many men 
on both sides, and I have had only one extension in the 
RECORD- 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I insist that the gentleman 
is not talking to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Michigan makes the 
point of order that the gentleman from New York is not dis- 
eussing the amendment. The gentleman from New York will 
proceed in order. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, did not the gentle- 
man from New York demand that the words of the gentleman 
from Michigan be taken down? 

Mr. SIEGEL. Oh, I withdraw that request. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr, Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman may proceed for five minutes 
out of order. 

Mr. FORDNEY. L object. I will not permit it under the 
circumstances, If the gentleman will go on as I have requested 
bim to do, I shall see to it that he gets the time, but I am not 
going to yield now. 

Mr. SEARS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from New York may proceed for five minutes. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I object. 

Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Chairman, there are some amendments in 
some of the bills brought to the attention of the House by gen- 
tlemen who area little bit aged, who have been here a long time, 
and who ut all times have been extremely friendly, agreeable, 
and genial, but who oceasionally do get upset because they can 
net bave their own way. I think I have acted——~— 
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Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will wait, 
I will let him have his tive minutes, but I will not agree to it 
now. 

Mr. SIEGEL. Let me say to the gentleman right now that I 
have a very important appointment at the State Department. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Why did not the gentleman think of that 
before he made the point of no quorum? 

Mr. SIEGEL. For the reason that» still believe that I had a 
perfect right to reply to the gentleman from Florida immedi- 
ately after he vacated the floor. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. WINGO. Is this a part of a publie proceeding, or is it 
au private conversation that is going on? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will have to put bis in- 
quiry to the gentleman from New York [Mr. S1ecer}. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I say to the gentleman that I am objecting 
to the gentleman from New York proceeding, except to discuss 
the amendment before the House. 

Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman is getting 
into « humor where he really believes that this bill may be 
passed more quickly by my discussing the amendments, I wil! 
discuss them. I will say to the gentleman that I think that 
no part of this bill should have been introduced or presented 
to the House at the present time, because the other body having 
jurisdiction will probably not take it up. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Let me say, Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan must not 
interrupt the gentleman from New York without his permission. 
Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIEGEL. Yes. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I would say to the gentleman that I shal! 
be more fair than he has been, and will permit him to proceed 
now, if he will not carry on this performance again. 

Mr. SIEGEL. I say to the gentleman that IT have always re- 
spected him for his age and ability. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIEGEL. Yes. 

Mr. KITCHIN. As I understand it, after the conelusion of 
the magnesite tariff bill, now under consideration, the gentle 
man from Michigan proposes to take up the repeal of th: 
Canadian reciprocity ? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Why not Jet this gentleman and other zen- 
tlemen who desire to talk wait until that comes up? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I am going to ask unanimous consent thi 
the gentleman proceed now out of order. 

Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Chairman, let me say at the outset to thi 
House that I have always tried to be fair and square with ever) 
Member. This is the first point of no quorum that has ever beer 
made by me in the four or five years that I have been on the floor 
of this House. No man here or in any other place can say that 
I have not been as fair and square as every other man 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the five minutes be 
counted from the time when the gentleman from Michigan | Mr. 
FoRDNEY] Said that he would ask that I have five minutes. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I request that the gentleman 
have five minutes out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from New York may proceec 
for five minutes out of order. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Florida 
| Mr. Sears] undoubtedly has a very good memory. Memory. 
as I understand it, requires three things—the acquisition of 
knowledge, the retention of it, and the recollection of it—I an 
sure that if he will recollect what occurred yesterday he wil! 
immediately realize that he was mistaken, and very much mis 
taken, in what he told the House a few moments ago as to thi 
occurrence of yesterday. The gentleman from Florida came ft: 
me while I was sitting over on the Republican side of the ais'« 
and asked me whether I had any objection to his getting the 
reporter’s transcript when it was returned to our friend here. 
Jake. The gentleman from Florida got the transcript and kept 
it for a couple of hours and around 4 o'clock I received it bac! 
from Jake. I revised it right here and made practically no 
changes at all. I discussed the matter from a jocular stank- 
point. The gentleman from Florida called me up on the tele- 
phone about half past 5 or a quarter to 6 o’clock, at my office, 
and he said, “ Do you realize that you have treated Mr. WALSH, 
a Republican, in a very gentlemanlike manner, but that you 


have sailed into me, a Democrat?” I said that the question of 
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Democrats or Republicans had not entered my mind when I was 
discussing the matter, but I am more generous than the gentle- 
man from Florida is or ever has been. I want to remind him 
that in April last his Key West project was up on the floor of 
the House. The chairman of the Rivers and Harbors Committee, 
the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. SMALL] was opposed to 
it. The gentleman from Florida |Mr. Sears] came over on 
April 16, 1918, and appealed to me and the other New York City 
Members to stand by him and put it through for him. 

We told him we considered the project a fair one. Thirteen 
Members of the House from the city of New York here voted 
for the Key West project, regardless of party. With those 15 
votes against it the project would have been badly beaten. 
With those 13 Members voting for it, there were 151 yeas and 
133 nays. Now, the gentleman referred to the proposition of 
reducing the high cost of living. I quoted part of his speech 
two and one-half years ago on the floor of the House. I have 
introduced a bill or two in the House which have attracted con- 
siderable attention. Members of the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce have been flooded with mail in reference 
to it. One gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WINSLow] has 
had to employ two stenographers for the purpose of answering 
correspondence in regard to it. Now, the gentleman from 
lorida must have been worried very much about the ability of 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WALSH] to take care of 
the motion to strike out the poem from the Recorb, because on 
Saturday, probably for the purpose of assisting the gentleman 
from the State of Massachusetts in this most gigantic legisla- 
tive act to be performed, he rose and made inquiry. I am quite 
sure the gentleman from Massachusetts |Mr. WaALsH] was 
capable of making the motion, for we all know his ability and 
capacity. The gentleman from Massachusetts had fellowed the 
usual procedure. Yesterday I referred to his western trip and 
his eoming back full of humor and wit and geniality. I said 
perhaps during the night of Wednesday, September 30, he had 
not slept well, and when he woke up in the morning he found 
the Recorp containing this poem. ‘The gentleman from Florida 
should realize that in public life one should have the skin of a 
rhinoceros, for if one is thin skinned he does not belong in the 
House of Representatives. Members are going to be criticized 
for what they know is right and for what they know in their 
hearts and souls is best for the American people. The destruc- 
tive eritic can be found everywhere. As far as my congressional 
district is concerned, let me say to the gentleman I was nomi- 
nated by both parties, and I have stood for the Government of 
the United States, without sectionalism, every time on the 
Hloor of the House and throughout the country. I do not know 
sectionalism when I cast my vote here. Many times I have 
voted for western projects when Members from the East, as a 
whole, have voted against them. Members from the far. West 
Wil bear that out. I know only one country; I know the whole 
of this country—not one part of it, but the whole country. 
When our boys went to the other side and fought their way 
through the Argonne Forest they were not fighting for Florida, 
ihey were not fighting for New York, they were fighting for 
these United States. ‘They gave their lives away for this 
country as a whole; they did not give them for a solitary State. 
They have, I hope, by. their heroic deeds united our people and 
cemented their love for our institutions. I will say to the gen- 
tleman from Florida, when he considers in years to come his 
part of this whole transaction, that I hope that his con- 
science may be clear. I earnestly hope that what I said yester- 
day may be true. ‘That by day he may repose very quietly 
and at night he may rest very peacefully, and where’er he 
may be, in any part of the country, whether in New York, 
Florida, or anywhere else, I am always glad to help him, and 
any project of his which is deserving will receive my vote upon 
its merits. |[Applause. | 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. Burkrovucus having 
taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the 
Senate, by Mr. Dudley, its enrolling clerk, announced that the 
Senate had passed bills and joint resolution of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the House of Representatives 
Was requested : 


S. 495. An act for the relief of Walston H. Brown, ete. ; 

S. 2300. An act for the relief of the estate of Henry A. V, 
Post; and 

S. J. Res. 90. Joint resolution to readmit Frances Seoville- 


Mumm to the character and privileges of a citizen of the United 
States. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with 
amendments the bill (H. R. 9203) to punish the transportation 
of stolen motor vehicles in interstate or foreign commerce, in 
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which the of the House’ of Representatives 
requested. 

The message also announced that the Senate had disagreed to 
the amendment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
425) entitled “An act to establish the Zion National Park, in the 
State of Utah,” had asked a conference with the House on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had anpointed 
Mr. SMoor, Mr. Farr, and Mr. Myers as the conferees on the 


part of the Senate. 


concurrence 


DUTY ON MAGNESITE ORF. 


The committee resumed its session. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


2. Magnesite, calcined, dead burned, and grain, 1} 


cents per pound 


The committee amendment was read, as follows: 

Strike out 1} cents ” and insert “ three-fourths of a 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend the amend- 
ment by striking out the words “ three-fourths” and inserting 
** one-fourth.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Kircuin: Page 1, line 11, strike out 
words “ three-fourths ” and insert in lieu thereof * one-fourth.” 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, magnesite embraced in para- 
graph 2, now under consideration, was on the free list under 
the McKinley Act, under the Dingley Act, under the Payne 
Aldrich Act, and now under the Underwood Act. Three-fourths 
of a cent a pound provided for in the amendment of the gentle 
man from Michigan, or the committee amendment, means S15 i 
ton on magnesite. The normal prewar import price of mag 
nesite was $10 a ton. The committee amendment imposed a 
tariff duty of $15 a ton, or an ad valorem rate of 150 per cent. 
It jumps from the free list under the McKinley Act, under the 
Dingley Act, under the Payne-Aldrich Act, under the Underwood 
Act to 150 per cent ad valorem based upon normal or prewar 
times price. I believe that this House will agree with me in- 
side, though not by their vote, because the majority of the votes 
here are Republican, that this is an outrageously high tariff- 
150 per cent! I want to say it is absolutely prohibitive. I can 
not see, if you want to levy a tariff on the Republican theory 
of covering the difference in the cost at home and abroad, how 
any Republican can vote for this 150 per cent prohibitive rate. 
That rate more than pays for the whole labor cost. My amend 
ment reduces the rate from the committee amendment fron 
three-quarters of a cent to a quarter of a cent a pound. That 
one-quarter of a cent a pound will be $5 a ton. If we should wet 
back to normal and normal prewar price, that will be 50 per cent 
ad valorem. While the one-fourth cent per pound, or 50 per 
cent ad valorem, is a very high tariff, I am offering this be 
cause it is so much better, it is so much less burden than the 
three-quarters of a cent, or 150 per cent ad valorem, provided 
for in the committee’s amendment. Soth Republicans and 
Democrats ought to vote for this amendment of one-fourth 
a cent a pound, which is $5 a ton duty. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the las 
two words. Mr. Chairman, I wish to say to the committee tha 
the rate of duty provided for, three-fourths of a cent per pound 
on dead-burned magnesite, does not compensate the difference 
in the cost between the price of dead-burned magnesite deliv 
ered at Atlantic coast ports and the price at which imported 
magnesite is sold for by the people who own the magnesite 
mines in Austria. The testimony before the committee is, Mr 
Chairman, that the average cost of production of dead-burned 
magnesite at the mines in the States of Washington and Cali 
fornia averages $25.13 per ton. The price to Atlantie coast 
ports is $16.07 per ton. 

It makes a total cost, laid down at Atlantic and Gulf ports, 
of $41.20 a ton, whereas dead-burned magnesite imported from 
Austria, according to the statement of the gentlemen who clain 
to own the mines in Austria, has been sold in Philadelphia 
f. o. b. cars for less than $16 a ton. Therefore the rate of duty 
provided for by the committee, $15 a ton, is not sufficient to of! 
set the difference between the cost of production in this country 
and the cost of production of magnesite produced in Austria, 
| and no testimony has been presented to the committee on that 
= except by the people who own the mines in Austria and 
i 


cent.” 


the 


want to bring in Austrian magnesite. The fight is absolutel 
between the people who own Austrian magnesite mines and the 
people who own the magnesite mines in this country. And my 
duty is, as I see it, to give adequate protection to American 
capital and American labor employed in the United States. 1 
hope the amendment of the gentleman fails. 

The CHAIRMAN, of the 


The question is on the amendment 


gentleman from North Carolina to the committee amendment, 
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The question was taken 
noes semed to have it. 





snd the Chair announced that the 


Mr. KITCHIN. Division, Mr. Chairman. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 30, noes 65. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the committee amend- 
ment, 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend the com- 
mittee’s amendment by inserting in lieu of the word “ three- 
fourths ” the word “ one-half.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina offers 
ah smendment to the committee amendment, which the Clerk 
will report. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, just one word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will first report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from North Carolina. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Kitrcutsx to the committee amendment: 
Strike out the word “ three-fourths ” and insert “ one-half.” 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, this rate which I have of- 
fered in this amendment is, in my judgment, much too high, 
but it is just 334 per cent lower than the rate carried in the 
committee’s amendment, and therefore just that much better 
than the committee’s rate. The gentleman from Michigan [{Mr. 
FORDNEY] said a moment ago that the evidence was that it cost 
$41.50 to put this magnesite from the northwest coast to the 
eastern coast, while the Austrian magnesite could be laid dewn 
on the east coast for $15.50 or $16. Why, there is no evidence 
of that. That $15.50 or $16 price testified to by witnesses was 
the price in 1914, before the war. Before the war the import 
price was $10, and ocean and rail freight and commissions 
made it $16. The fact is that the only evidence we had as to 
the probable price now was that it would cost $30 or more. 
The committee is assuming by its amendment that the cost con- 
ditions, the labor and transportation conditions, and all the 
abnormal conditions now existing in this country are going to 
remain forever, while the normal prewar conditions in Austria 
or other nations abroad are going to be at once restered. Of 
course, if that be true, the rate, from the Republican viewpoint, 
ought to be $15 a ton, or three-fourths of a cent per pound, as 
is provided in the committee’s amendment. 

Now, the normal price was $10 a ton—the import price. My 
numendment of one-half cent per pound makes it at normal 
prices 100 per cent ad valorem, when it had been on the free 
list for 25 or 30 years under both Democratic and Republican 
iariff acts. This amendment is entirely too high, but it is 
lower than the rate which the committee offer, and I am giving 
the Republicans a chance to vote to substitute this rate for the 
committee’s prohibitive rates, even from the protective stand- 
point. The Government should not subsidize by a tariff any 
industry in this country that can not exist on a tariff of less 
than 100 per cent. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Now, this rate—three-fourths of a cent a pound, or $15 a 
ton—proposed by the committee is going to.put wpon the people 
of this country an additional eost of nearly $3,000,000 a year. 
It will prove in normal times, and even now, absolutely prohibi- 
tive. It equals at normal prewar prices a duty of 150 per cent 
ad valorem. I would not discredit American ingenuity ; I would 
not discredit American management; I would not discredit the 
efficiency of American labor by asserting here, as the Republi- 
cans do, that to maintain an American industry requires a tariff 
of 150 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. KREIDER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN, I will. 

Mr. KREIDER. In the estimated cost of delivering this 
product to Atlantie ports, of $41 and some cents, what pertion 
of that is freight charges? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I am coming to that. The freight charges 
in that “claimed” cost are $16.07. All admit that the freight 
on magnesite is going to be greatly reduced. And now they can 
ship it by way of the Panama Canal for $7, the war freight 
rate. This will be reduced. Before the war the freight by the 
Panama Canal was $4 a ton. It went up during the war to $7, 
and now it is believed that it will go back te $4. But there was 
evidence before our committee that the president and manager 
of the largest magnesite industry in this country, who filed 
2 paper before the committee saying his company could pro- 
duce 75 per cent of the magnesite used by the steel companies, 
said he could produce magnesite for between $10 and $12 a 
ton. The freight through the Panama Cana! will be $4, and 


if this company ean produce at from $10 to $12, the cost to 
deliver in the East will be $16—the cost of delivery to Pitts- 
burgh and Philadelphia. 
The CHAIRMAN. 
Caroling has expired. 


[Applause on the Democratic side.] 
The time of the gentleman from North 
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Mr. KREIDER. 
last word. 


Mr. Chairman, | move to strike out the 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentléman from Pennsylvania is 
recognized. 
Mr. KREIDER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, it is not 


often that I oppose a tariff, but I am inclined to believe that 
the levying of almost a prohibitive duty on magnesite will be 
the same kind of an error that was made when the Underwood 
bill was passed and the tariff was increased on manganese ore. 
If I am correctly informed, the only place where they have 
magnesite is on the Pacific coast, and the reason I asked the 
gentleman from North Carolina what those freight charges 
were was to find out the cost of transportation. 

Now, I believe that if you put too high a tariff on this ore it 
will entirely prohibit its importation. As I understand it, it is 
a very necessary ore, needed by all basic industries, such as 
in the manufacturing of steel, copper, and so forth, where it is 
used for the lining of the blast and other furnaces. I am re- 
liably informed that at the present time the price ef magnesite 
brick is $400 per thousand, and it has become quite a burden 
upon the users of the brick and certain other products to pay 
these exorbitant prices. I believe that if we laid a lower tariff 
and allowed our magnesite deposits to be developed, first, by 
sales near source of production it would not be long before the 
product could be sold in free and open competition with the 
product brought in from Austria or any other country. We 
want to develop this industry, but I do not believe that it is 
good business to shut out the Austrian product entirely. As I 
understand it, this product is an essential to many of our 
manufacturers and to many industries. 

The tariff should be as low as we can make it, consistent 
with the development of our own resources. [ am going to 
vote for the amendment offered by the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. KrrcwiNn], because I believe a duty of $10 per 
ton will be sufficient preteggion to permit the magnesite indus- 
try to be fully developed®?*¥ Applause. | 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, F move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I expeeted Democratic applause from that 
side to a speech of that kind from a Republican. Mr. Allen, 
who is vice president of the Refractories Co., whose people own 
the mines in Austria that our magnesite comes in competition 
with, testified here, en page 45 of the hearings of the Ways and 
Means Committee : 

However, I can say that before the war we seld magnesite at $15.75 
per ton f. 0. b. cars Philadelphia, and we could have furnished with our 
capacity all the magnesite that was used in the United States. 

From Austria, produced by Austrian labor. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Kremer] says that if 
will work a hardship on the people who use magnesite brick. 
The steel men of Pennsylvania! Pennsylvania has become fa- 
mous in the manufacture of steel because of the protection given 
to that industry by the Republican Party. Who will deny 
that? The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Kremer} will 
not deny that. And yet if all this duty provided—three-fourths 
of a cent per pound—is added to the cost of production of steel 
in Pennsylvania, how much does it amount to, to your steel manu- 
facturers? Three and three-fourths cents per ton. Oh, my 
dear friends, just a little more than a 3-cent postage stamp on 
a ton of steel if all this duty is added to the cost of production, 
which the gentleman says will be such a great burden on the 
steel manufacturers of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. In a moment. How much magnesite was 
produced in this country before the war? We must expect to 
see normal conditions returning to this country after the war 
has been settled, and the league of nations has been adopted, and 
the President gets well, and everything goes along smoothly 
once more. We must expect normal conditions once more when 
the Republican Party gets into power, and that will be but a 
short time. [Applause on the Republican side.| There was but 
1 producer of magnesite in this country before the war, and 
now there are 65. Nine thousand tons of raw magnesite was pro- 
duced in the country before the war, and in 1917, 316,000 tens 
were produced. Oh! Three and three-fourths cents per ton—- 
a great burden to the steel manufacturer. You can not make me 
believe it, gentlemen. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Michigan yield 
to the gentleman from Ohio? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER. I would like to ask the chairman of the Cem- 
mittee on Ways and Means if the committee did not receive some 
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protest from the steel] manufacturers on the ground that the 
American magnesite was of an inferior quality to the Austrian 
magnesite, and that was the reason why they were opposing ‘ 
prohibitive tariff, because they would like to have the privilege 
of using the Austrinn maguesite? 

Mr. FORDNEY. ‘There was such a protest. But, my good 
friend, the steel companies—and I do not know how maby were 
represented—sent a gentleman to me after the hearings, and he 
asked to withdraw their opposition, and said, ‘We want to 
take no part in this matter at all, because the cost in the produc- 
iion of steel in this country is so insignificant that it is incon- 
sistent with the interests of the steel men of this country to 
protest,” and they withdrew their protest, I say. 

Another thing. It was stated by Mr. Allen and his associates 
who created this opposition among the steel manufacturers, so 
I am informed—by the way, Mr. Allen is a manufacturer of 
magnesite brick—some of them said that the brick made from 
American magnesite was not as good as if made from foreign 
magnesite, and yet they came back afterwards and withdrew 
their opposition, and said they did not know whether the brick 
they had referred to was made from American magnesite or from 
foreign magnesite ; and again, they did not know whether it was 
the fault of the manufacturer or the fault of the material in the 
brick. 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
another moment? 
Mr. FORDNEY. I yield. 


Mr. COOPER. IT have received a great many letters from the 
steel manufacturers in my district, protesting against a pro- 
hibitive tariff upon magnesite on the ground that the American 
product was of an inferior quality to the Austrian magnesite, 
and they wanted to be permitted to use the Austrian magnesite. 

Mr. FORDNEY. My friend, the Geological Survey, the Bureau 
of Mines, and the Tariff Commission report—and we have their 
reports in these hearings—that there is no magnesite in the 
world superior to that produced in the United States, and that 
is the best authority we have. [Applause on the Repubtican 
side.] There is none in the world so good as that in the United 
States. ; 

Now, let me go a little further, 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The time of the gentleman from Michigan 
has expired. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman's re- 
quest? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Let me go further. Mr. Allen states here 
that he has sold and delivered, f. 0. b. cars at Philadelphia, 
foreign magnesite, Austrian magnesite, for $15.75 a ton. I 
assume this was before the war in Europe he made such sales, 

The freight at the present rate, which the gentleman from 
North Carolina |Mr. KircHin] refers to, is 25 per cent higher 
than it was in prewar times, $16.07, or a total of $31.82 a 
ton, including the price referred to of sales at Philadelphia. 
Will any man here with any common knowledge of the cost of 
production in this country and abroad say that our production 
in this country is as cheap as that of Austria? Mr. Allen ad- 
mitted that the wages paid by his firm in his magnesite mines 
in Austria, the highest wages to male labor were $1.10 a day, 
while the wages in the magnesite mines of this country are $4.50 
on an average. Will any gentleman say that we can produce 
magnesite in this country as cheaply as Mr. Allen can produce 
it in Austria? If so, please furnish the evidence. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Is it not rather significant that the oppo- 
sition to this tariff rate, as reported by the Ways and Means 
Committee, comes from the strongly protective tariff sections, 
in view of the fact that the Austrian mine is owned by a Pitts- 
burgh coneern? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Absolutely, a Pittsburgh concern, which 
sells to the Steel Co.; and I have it from pretty good authority 
that the only opposition presented by the steel men of Pennsyl- 
vania came through the request of Mr. Allen and his asso- 
ciates in the manufacture of magnesite brick. 

Mr. TREADWAY. fn other words, it is not opposition to 
Austrian importation, but it is a question whether people in 
Pittsburgh owning an Austrian product can sell it in this 
country cheaper than the people on the Pacific coast can pro- 
duce it. Is not that the question? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes; that is the quesiion. Magnesite is 
produced in three of the States of the Union. The gentleman 
from North Carolina [|Mr. KircHIn] says we can now bring 
it through the Panama Canal. I ask you, Is it practical to 
haul it from the mines in the northeastern part of the State 
ef Washington to Spokane, transport by rail from 300 to 500 
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miles to the Pacific coast, then transfer the magnesite aboard 
ship, send it around the Horn or through the canal, unload it 
on the docks in an Atlantic seaport, and then ship it to the 
interior? Is that practical? Why, any practical man would 
never present such a fool proposition. [Laughter.] 

Mr. ROSE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. ROSE. Will the adoption of the committee amendment 
make the importation of the Austrian product prohibitive? 

Mr. FORDNEY. No, sir. 

Mr. ROSE. Then I would like to know what would be the 
cost of a ton of Austrian magnesite as compared with a tor 
of magnesite produced in this country after the adoption of the 
committee amendment? 

Mr. FORDNEY. My good friend, this is the situation: The 
cost of production now in this country and in Austria un- 
doubtedly is greater than in normal prewar times. We hope 
to see the costs come down; how much no man ean tell until 
the time comes. We do know that the freight rate is 25 per 
cent higher than it was in prewar times, because the adminis- 
tration has advanced freight rates all over the country 25 per 
cent. We do hope to see the cost of preduction come down in 
this country. We do know from the reports of the Bureau of 
Mines and the Geological Survey and the Tariff Commission 
that we have enough magnesite in sight to-day in this country 
to furnish us with all the magnesite we will use, if we use the 
maximum amount that has ever been used in any one year, for 
the next 25 or 30 years. I hope the gentleman’s amendment 
will be voted down. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 

Mr. HADLEY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the las 
word. I discussed this matter at length in the general debate 
and shall not take much time upon it now; but in view of th: 
discussion upon the amendment, I wish to make three or four 
observations. 

In the first place, the gentleman from Michigan has definitely 
and correctly stated that the average cost of laying down dead 
burned magnesite produced on the Pacific coast is $41.20 at 
Atlantic ports. That includes an item of $16.07 freight. 
Twenty-five dollars and thirteen cents is the mine production 
cost without profit, so that the $41.20 at Atlartic ports is with- 
out profit. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HADLEY. I can not yield now. I will yield later, but 
I want to make this statement. 

Mr. KREIDER. What is the cost of production in Austria? 

Mr, HADLEY. The prewar cost of dead-burned magnesite in 
Austria, it is stated, averaged $16.15. Manifestly, if that cost 
of production should continue after the war the differentia! 
would be $25.05, and that would require a tariff rate of one cent 
and a quarter a pound, or $25 a ton on dead-burned magnesite. 
The committee did not reach the conclusion that the Austrian 
cost and the transportation cost would remain upon a basis that 
would justify the conclusion that that differential would con- 


The time of the gentleman from Michigat 


tinue, The committee will note the wide diserepancy between 
$25 and the $15 rate which the committee has reported here. 


There was some testimony at the hearing that the labor cost 
of production in Austria was very low, as low as 20 cents a day 
for women and 40 or 50 cents a day for men. Mr. Allen testified, 
as stated by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Forpney] that 
they paid an average in their mines of $1.10 a day. All right; 
we will assume that they did. To-day the cost of labor in the 
magnesite mines in this country is stated by the gentleman from 
Michigan [| Mr. ForpNEy] to be on an average $4.50 a day. Asa 
matter of fact, my information is that the lowest cost of sueh 
common labor is $4.50 a day.. It was $4 during the war, and it 
is $4.50 to-day for shovelers now, and it ranges from that to $10 
a day in the mines in this country. I wish to call the attention 
of the committee to an extract in the Commerce Reports on the 
subject of wages which I have received at my desk since IT spoke 
in general debate. This is the issue of September 29, which has 
come to the desk, I suppose, of all Members. This is a state 
ment as to the cost of production in two coal-mining districts 
in Poland. Referring to one district, page 1667 of the Commerce 
Reports, it says: 

Wages are low, and the average laborer’s purchasing power is insuffi 
cient to meet these needs. Laborers on public works are getting 15 
marks (about 75 cents at the present rate of exchange), but are now 
asking that the wage be raised to 224 marks ($1.12) per day. A special 
commission is to investigate the needs of the district and to consider the 
increase in the workmen’s wages. 

I called up the Department of Commerce to aseertain if they 
had any statistical figures on wages in Austria since the war 
and they said they had not. This is a report of wages in Poland 
since the war. I submit that the wages in Austria could not be 
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more favorable than they are in Poland. I think we need not 
debate that fact when the recent history of that war-stricken 
country is considered. 

So we have in Poland under the existing rate of exchange a 
going rate of wages, in that neighboring country of Poland, of 
75 cents at the present rate of exchange, and they are seeking 
to have it raised to $1.12, 2 cents higher than it was before the 
war in Austria, according to the statement of Mr. Allen. 

Of course, the prevailing war freight rate was high from the 
Pacific to the Atlantic ports, but the trans-Atlantic rate was 
high, and these figures and deductions are made on the rates 
relatively high both across the Atlantic and across the country 
here. , 

The fact is that the committee's deduction of $15 a ton, when 
you take into consideration that profit is included in the $16.50 
Austrian cost on the preduct laid down at the Atlantic ports, 
is barely adequate to cover the differential on recent quotations. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Washing- 
ton has expired. 

Mr. HADLEY. I ask for two minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there ebjection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HADLEY. 


men to bear in mind that this is a key, a basic industry under- 
lying the production of steel. It did not exist to any appre- 
ciable extent before the war because it had not been devel- 
oped. It has developed during the war that we have a self- 
sustaining industry in this country if adequately protected. 
Prior to the war we absolutely depended on Austria for the 
commodity. We ought not to strike down this industry and be 
again dependent on Austria when I have shown that the wages 
in the neighboring country of Poland are such that this industry 
can not compete with similar wages which undoubtedly prevail 
in Austria. If these rates of wages obtain in Austria, under the 
rate specified in the bill we can not compete, and much less 
under the rate proposed by the gentleman from North Carolina. 
I hope that the amendment will fail and that the committee 
amendment will be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the gentleman be allowed time to answer a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Can the gentleman give any idea as 
to how much the output per miner is per day in tons? 

Mr. HADLEY. We have no definite information 
subject. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. There ought to be some information. 

Mr. HADLEY. It may be that there is, but I do not know. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Is it as much as a ton a day? 

Mr. HADLEY. I regret te say that I have no personal knowl- 
edge on that matter. I never saw it mined. It does not exist 
in my district, although it does in my State. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Could a miner mine as much as a ton 
a day? 

Mr. HADLEY. Iam not an expert on the subject, and I am 
not qualified to testify on the production per man. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I will not use the five minutes. 
I am a Republican. I believe in the protective policy of the 
Republican Party, but not in spots. This is a little spotty as it 
strikes me, and I have listened carefully to all the debate. I 
suppose I have spent weeks in defending out in Illinois in my 
district and in the State, sometimes moving over into Indiana, 
and yelling to maintain a duty of $28 a ten on steel rails when 
they were selling from $100 to $150. Now the steel industry in 
the United States is immense, one company alone putting out a 
greater product, or did before the war, than all Germany. It 
was established under a protective policy. The steel industry 
is the greatest industry in the United States. Before the war 
prices were reduced. They did not get $120 and $130 for steel 
rails. 

The evidence seems to be—I have not read the hearings—but 
it is not disputed that by the repert, by a majority of the Dem- 
ocratic Tariff Board, and by the Bureau of Standards, that 
magnesite of this country is of good quality, as good as any 
magnesite in the world. When the war came we had to have 
magnesite, and it was developed that we had it in sufficient 
quantities in the United States, the flag of which, thank God, 
all the United States. Yet our good Democratic 


on that 


protects 


friends, many of them—yes, all of them—my personal friends, 
want to sell in the dearest and buy in the cheapest markets, 
when development under the protective policy of the Republi- 





Mr. Chairman, I do not wish to intrude on | 
the time other gentlemen wish to take, but I want the gentle- | 
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can Party, the South has increased many times the production 
of its principal crop—cotton—and many times its price, and 
to-day is manufacturing in the South more of its cotton crop 
than is manufactured in the Northern States, and, strange to 
Say, is still worshiping the ghost of free trade. 

Mr. GARLAND, Mr. FOCHT, and other gentlemen rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would suggest that debate is 
exhausted on this amendment. 

Mr. GARLAND. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. 

The CHAIRMAN. There is but one word in the amendment. 

Mr. GARLAND. Then I move to strike out the section. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, as there have heen 
several speeches made on that side, I would like to have five 
minutes in support of the amendment. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. KITCHIN. How does it occur that debate is exhausted 
on this amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
KircHin] offered the amendment and discussed it. The gen- 
tleman from Michigan |Mr. Forpnry] rose in opposition to 
the amendment, and the gentleman from Washington [Mr. Hap- 
LEY] moved to strike out the last word, and the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Cannon] was recognized in opposition to that 
motion. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Then the Chair is holding us down to a strict 
construction of the rule that we can have five minutes for and 
five minutes against? 

The CHAIRMAN. That is the rule. 

Mr. KITCHIN. That is true; but this is the first time I have 
ever known it to be invoked when there is a bona fide discussion 
going on. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina will 
bear in mind that with amendments usually there are four or 
five words, but in this case there is but one. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, as several gentlemen wish to 
be heard further, I ask unanimous consent that debate upon this 
amendment close in 30 minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent that all debate upon the pending amendment close 
in 30 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARLAND. Mr. Chairman, I am in exactly the same 
position with reference to the protective tariff as is the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. CANNon]. Protection to American labor 
is what we mean by the protective tariff. During the war it 
was discevered that a great many, about 30, different minerals, 
I believe, were shipped into this country from foreign countries, 
and that a great many of the States in the Union contained the 
ores out of which those minerals could be developed. The War 
Materials Board and the departments came before the Com- 
mittee on Mines and Mining and asked for a bill that would ap- 
propriate $50,000,000 for the purpose of developing these ores 
that we must have and that we could not get because of the 
war and a lack of shipping facilities. Finally in the course of 
time the Congress did pass a bill appropriating $8,500,000 for 
the purpose of paying those who had laid out money in the 
development of these materials during the war, and a board was 
appointed for the purpose of allotting that sum, and they are 
still at the work. 

Among the ores to which I refer was magnesite. As I under- 
stand it, we have magnesite in this country, and there has been 
in the neighborheod of $300,000 invested in the development of 
mines. They are getting good magnesite ore. The only oppo- 
sition to the bill comes from or through an American firm 
whose interests are over in Austria, which firm about 10 or 12 
years ago went over there and purchased mines, put up a large 
burning or drying plant, and hired Austrian labor to do the 
work. At that time—and I get this from one of the members 
of the firm who went over there each year—they hired a great 
many women for about 40 cents a day, children for less, and the 
miner got 80 cents a day, and the burner or furnace men got 
80 cents a day. There may have been a few positions that paid 
more than that, but that was the general run of wages at that 
time. I understand that there has been some advance since. 
Whether Mr. Allen meant that the average wage was $1.10 to 
the men or that that average included all of the workers, I do 
not know. 

Mr. FORDNEY. That was the wage paid to male labor, and 
he said that from 40 to 50 cents was paid for female labor. 

Mr. GARLAND. Anyway, there is a material that is coming 
into this country without practically any tariff rate upon it. 
The Democrats have always claimed that they were for a tariff 
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that would equalize the cost of labor between a foreign country | was taken. You are very anxious about the daboring man, but 
and this country. |} you did not inquire—— 
SEVERAL MEMBERS. Oh, no! Mr. HADLEY. The gentleman is mistaken if he asked me 
Mr. JONES of Pennsylvania. They have been for a tariff for | as to how much is labor. He asked how much one man could 
revenue purposes. produce a day and the labor cost, and the statements varied. 
Mr. GARLAND. Well, that is what they said, many of them, | varied from 65 to 75 per cent as being the labor cost. 
on the outside—that they believed that that was good policy ; Mr. HARDY of Texas. I asked the gentleman this question 
but, as a matter of fact, here is a bill with proper amendments | How much, in tens, can one man mine per day? And the gentle 
by the committee that dees not do any more than take care of | man said there was ne evidence. That would determine how 
the difference in the cost of labor abroad and at home. much labor there was in a ten of ore; and if we had the labo 
The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Pennsyi- | cost in mining a ton of ore here and in Austria we could tell 
vania has expired. | What the difference is and so tell what tariff would surely pre 
Mr. GARLAND. I would like to have about one minute more. | teet American labor. 
The CHAIRMAN. The time was limited by the committee Mr. GARLAND. Will the gentleman yield? 
to 30 minutes, and the Chair does not feel that it is in order to | Mr. HARDY of ‘Texas. Yes. 


submit a request for un extension. Mr. GARLAND. Does it inake any difference what the labor 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I am entitled to five | cost is per ton when you have two people working together, on 
minutes, and I would gladly yield one minute of that time to the | getting 80 cents and the other $5 a day? 
gentlenian from Pennsylvania. Mr. HARDY of Texas. It makes this difference: If there is 

Mir. GARLAND. Mr. Chairman, that would be sufficient. AT } only $4.50 of labor in a ton of ore, and the tariff is made $15 per 
{ want te do is to say this in closing, that here is a situation ton, then at least $11.50 of your tariff is pretection of the profits 
where American lubor must be protected, and it is the difference | of the mine owner, and that is how it is. |Applause on the 
between what is paid labor in that country and in this country | Democratic side.] 
and nothing else. If we are in earnest in trying to pretect the | Mr. GARLAND. Is not the ratio between SO cents and Sd 
Amcrican wage earner, this is the time for us to do it. sufficient to warrant that? 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that | Mr, HARDY of Texas. When you get a tariff that covers all 
the question I asked a moment age illustrates how utterly indif- | the laber cost of the production ef an article in this country 
ferent the labor problem is to gentlemen on the other side. They you can not claim any higher tax for protection to labor. Even 
siy this tariff is imposed to offset the difference in the cost of | Republicans ought to see that a tariff higher than the whole labor 
labor in production of this material abroad and in this country. | cost here is not for the benefit of labor, but ef the tariff baron. 
I asked the gentleman from Washington [Mr. HapLey] how | whe levies his tribute upon the masses ef the people. 
much of this ore—in tons—can one miner produce in one day. | The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman has expired. 
Ile seid he did net know, and that the committee had heard no | Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, there is oniy ene feu- 
evidence on that question, ture of this matter I want to discuss, and that was raised by 

he whole burcen of the Republican song is that they want | the speech of the gentleman from Pennsylvania |Mr. Kremer). 
this tariff to protect American labor against cheap Austrian The gentleman, from one of the most highly protected districts 
labor. | in this country, stated it would cost a tremendous sum of 

\nd vet we have not get a scintilla of evidence to show what | meney to the consumers of this dead-burned magnesite if th« 
the amount of the cost in this <ountry of this material is labor. | rates of duty provided by this bill should be maintained. Now, 
We do not know what is the labor cost of mining a ton.ef mag- | let us see just what amount that represents. The differenc: 
nesite. Now, my judgment is that hardly any mineral that is | between the committee bill and the amendment offered by the 
mined requires much over a day’s labor to mine a tan of it. | gentleman fram North Carolina [Mr. KrrcHirn], which the cen- 
Without knowing, and nobody else seems to know any more | tleman from Pennsylvania supports, is one-quarter of a cent a 
than I do as to what the cost of labor is that is involved in the | pound. Now the fact is that it takes about 5 pounds of this 
nuining of a ton of this ore, yet I would be willing to bet that a | material to make a ton of steel. What is the duty upon these 
ton of ore does not cost in labor $15 toe mine it in this country, | 5 pounds at the rate of one-quarter of a cent a pound’ It is 
and the tariff you put upon it is enough to pay ever three full | 14 cents a pound. Take a ton of steel rails, which in erdinary 


duvs’ wages even at the price you say tie mine owner pays. times used to sel at $28 a ton. What is the additional cost by 
Mr. GARLAND. Will the gentleman vyieid’? | reason of this duty? One and a quarter cents, which would be 
Mr. HARDY of Texas. 1 do. | nbout four one-hundredths of 1 per cent. Now, it is utterly, 
Mr. GARLAND. The mining is not the only process this goes | absurd for any gentleman te come into this House amd talk 
through. | ubout the cost to the consumer in a matter of this sort. The 


Ir. HARDY of Texas. Do net you say that you base this ; difference between what the cornmittee proposes and what the 
tariff on the difference in the cost of this ore wt the mine in | gentleman from North Carolina proposes is one quarter of a 


Austria and here? vent a pound. It illy becomes, in my opinion, a gentleman trom 
Mr. GARLAND Oh, no; in this country. | the State of Pennsylvania to talk about the tremendous umeun 
Mr. HARDY of Texas. The gentleman from Michigan made a | that it is going to cest the manufacturers of his State. It is 

stotement of what it cost at the mine. | utterly absurd and beneath the dignity of this Heuse to debate 
Mr, FORDNEY. Dead-burned magnesite at the mine. | it for one moment. [Applause. | 
Mr. HARDY of Texas. And it takes 2 pounds of the raw Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, how much time is thet 

crude ore to make 1 of dead burned ? nuining? We had 30 minutes, and how much time is now rr 
Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. | maining? 
Mr. HARDY of Texas. - Now, if 2 man will mine 1 ton of | The CHAIRMAN. There are 1S minutes remaining. 

crude ore per day, and it takes 2 tons of crude ore to make aj; Mr. KITCHIN. Let me say to the gentleman from Michisa 

ton of dead burned, that is two days’ labor to produce a dead- | there are 18 minutes remaining. Let me have 10 and the genil 

burned ton of magnesite in this country at the mine, and for that | man have 8. 

labor you will pay on your own testimony 59, while you make | Mr. FORDNEY. I only have five minutes. The gentleman 

the duty $15 per ton. |} from Pennsyivania | Mr. Focutr|] wants to divide time vith ne 
Mr. FORDNEY. Has the gentleman wny evidence what a ton Mr. KITCHIN. Well, let the gentleman from Peunsyly: 

of magnesite here can be mined for by the miner in a day? If | use three minutes. 

so, Where does the gentleman get it? Mr. FORDNEY. We wants five minutes. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Certainly, I have not, because the; Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, this bil 
geutlemen who are favoring this tariff professedly to protect | been characterized as piecemeal legislation i acres ith ti 


zgentleman from Illineis |Mr. CANNoN]| that if we are going ’ 
get broad and effective results in tariff legislation if must lx 
done as a whole. That, I believe, is the theery of pretectio: 
ists, and I am one. But, nevertheless, the bill is here 

process of formation and for action. I have heard the observ: 
tions made by the distinguished gentleman from North © 

lina [Mr. Kircwin}|. He dwelt largely upon the question o 


labor told me they did not know how much labor there was in 
preducing a ton of ore. 

Mr. FORDNEY. ‘There is no evidence presented. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. And if the gentleman was seeking ‘to 
protect labor the first thing he would have done would be to 
inquire how much labor it required to mine a ton of this ore. 

Mr. FORDNEY.: On page 27 the gentleman will find the cost 


too much; but, my friends, to me it is not a question of pet 
‘entage at all, ner can it be to any person whe is a prote 

tionist and comprehends the force of the true theory. A pre 
tectionist is not one imbued with the idea of a tariff for revenue 


Mr. HARDY of Texas. That is absolutely true, and demon- 
strates that you are protecting the profits of the mine owner 
and not labor. I asked the gentleman from Washington how 


| 

| 
at the mine, but the labor is not segregated from the other costs. | percentages; that 180 per cent is too much and 150 per cent is 
much it cost in labor and he said nobody knew. No ev rn | 
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only: that we want it graduated and standardized, so that we 
nay get us much goods in as we can in order to get the revenue, 
and which means desolation and ruin to American industry 
and labor. As to this question here, and on similar occasions, 
I know that sometimes Democrats laugh and smile about the 
turiff. They think it is a dead issue. In this they are mis- 
taken and hug a delusion. It is the livest thing to-day, follow- 
ing this war. Let me call your attention, as has been done 
many times, to the steel-rail issue. There are none here so 
young but can recall how that industry grew up in Pennsyl- 
vania. They can remember when there was paid $125 for a 
ton of unpunched rails, rails with no rivet holes in them, sent 
here from Europe. And, coming from Pennsylvania, I think I 
can not say too much in credit of. that State, for from there 
has radiated all this prosperity throughout the Nation, all 
based upon the protective tariff. We had the issue of tin 
plate, but as to this what was the result? 

The minute we put the tariff on it American industry and 
ingenuity mined the Black Hills, and we made all the tin used in 
America and can make suflicient to supply the markets of the 
world. It is not a question of percentage; it is not a question 
of 120 or 150 per cent. It is a question of protecting this in- 
fant industry, and I do not care if it is 10,000 per cent. If you 
have this magnesite in these hills of the Western States and 
other States, and a protective tariff mountain high will develop 
it, that is what I am for, and which everybody else in America 
ought to be for. [Applause on the Republican side.] And in 
this we do for industry and labor that thing which our boys did 
for our honor and safety when they went across the sea to fight 
for American homes and firesides. When we pass a bill like 
this, protecting an infant industry, what do we do? We make 
this particular industry absolutely secure and independent from 
the aggression and machinations of foreign profiteers who would 
first destroy our industries then fix their own price and leave us 
helpless. 

Several years ago there was before Congress the question of 
reciprocity with Canada, and the biggest farce and blow aimed 
at our agricultural industry ever pulled off on the American 
people. There was passed a reciprocity bill that did not mean 
reciprocity at all, and lam glad to have spoken and voted against 
it. There was a big “ snake” in that bill, which was an amend- 
ment attached to it repealing the tariff on wood pulp. I myself 
bought many a quantity of paper for less than 2 cents a pound, 
and now pay 6 cents a pound to the monopoly in Canada follow- 
ing the closing down of American mills. 

There is no puzzle, no mystery, no black art about the tariff. 
It is the simplest thing in all the world. It is a difference, as 
suggested here, between the cost of production abroad and home, 
und that other fundamental and underlying principle, that of 
protecting American industries so that they may develop and 
we may be safe and free from the merciless foreigner who knows 
no pity when we must buy from him what by sane and sensible 
protective tariffs we might produce in America. [Applause on 
the Republican side. | 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina [| Mr. 
KITCHIN] is recognized. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, let me say before I discuss 
ihe merits of the pending amendment one thing in reply to the 
ventlieman who has just taken his seat. He said that it was the 
Republican tariff that had made the great iron and steel indus- 
try in Pennsylvania and other States, that has radiated pros- 
perity out through the length and breadth of this country, and 
that if was the Republican tariff that had protected American 
labor. IT admit that “ Republican protection ” has done a great 
ileal for the iron and steel corporations of the country, and 
especially the United States Steel Corporation, but it has done 
very little for American labor in the iron and steel industry, and 
especially in the industry of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion. Let me remind the gentleman—— 

Mr. FOCHT, Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. KITCHIN (continuing). That during the reign of “ Re- 
publican protection ~ the poorest paid labor in any manufactur- 
ing industry in the United States was the labor in the iron and 
steel industry. That in this industry under Republican rule 
and Republican tariff, American lnabor—the red-blooded born and 
naturalized American employee—was forced into competition 
not abroad but here at home, at his very doorway, with the 
cheap, pauperized labor of every country on earth. [Applause. 
on the Democratic side.| The Republican Party put upon the 
high, dutiable list everything that the American laborer wore, 
everything that he ute, everything that he used, increasing 
thereby the price of every article of necessity, while it put upon 
and kept upon the free list every cheap, pauperized laborer of 
every nation in the world. [Applause on the Democratic side. } 
During iis ci (ro rute under high protective tariff the Republican 
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Party and the protected manufacturers invited to these United 
States the pauper Inborers from the four quarters of the globe 
to compete here with cur honest, patriotic home laborer. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] And they came; they were im- 
ported free and without restriction, and ran out of our markets, 
out of our manufacturing and mining plants, hundreds of thou- 
sands of red-blooded, honest, patriotic American laborers. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.]| The United States Steel Cor- 
poration alone took into its employ over 200,000 of this foreign 
pauper labor, which the Republicans had “free listed,” and 
now these Republican free-list foreign laborers are giving not 
only the Steel Corporation but the entire country much trouble. 

I want to say that the Democratic Party under Woodrow 
Wilson was the first party, and the only party, that ever tried 
to protect American labor against the Republican free-list 
importation of the cheap pauper labor of all the world. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] Ours is the only party that 
ever passed an immigration act that restricted the foreign 
pauperized labor from coming over here and competing with 
the real American labor. [Applause on Democratic side. ] 

Mr. FOCHT. I will ask you whether he is not the gentleman 
who vetoed the bill to prohibit this labor from coming in from 
foreign countries? 

Mr. KITCHIN. The Democratic Party in the House and 
Senate was so strong in their position on the question, and the 
question was so strong, that we passed it over that veto and 
put it on the statute books, although your party, which had 
been in power for 40 years, had never dared to touch it. 
{Applause on Democratic side.] Why? Because the big iron 
and steel corporation and other big manufacturing corpora- 
tions that wanted to employ this cheap foreign labor instead 
of American labor—to displace the American employee—op- 
posed any restriction of immigration of foreign labor. [Ap- 
plause on Democratic side.] 

It remained for the Democratic Party in the House and the 
Democratic Party in the Senate to everride the demands and the 
protests of the big tariff-fattened corporations, and pass a fair 
immigration act to protect American labor against this cheap. 
free-list pauper labor that had been, under the Republican con- 
trol, flooding the American labor market for 40 years. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] 

Now, to the pending amendments. The gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Cooper] raised a very important question when he asked 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Forpnry] if the American 
iron and steel companies were not protesting against the pro- 
hibitive rates in the bill and in the committee amendments. The 
United States Steel Corporation is not protesting, because it is 
able to pay to the magnesite preducers here any tariff you put on. 
This does not hurt them. They ean pay $15 or $25 a ton. But it 
is the little independent steel and iron companies throughout the 
United States that have to compete with the United States Steel 
Corporation which are protesting against this unjust, prohibitive 
tariff. The gentleman from Ohio asked if the American com- 
panies did not prefer to buy the Austrian product, because it was 
2 better and more suitable product than the American product. 
The gentleman from Michigan said, “ Oh, no; ours is better than 
any other on earth,” and the Republicans applauded. 

Gentlemen, here is the report on that question from the Tariff 
Commission. Listen now. Mr. Cooper is right. The independent 
iron and steel producers are willing to stand a protective tariff, 
and my amendment gives a high protective tariff, at least twice 
as high as it ought to be, but it is not prohibitive like that of 
the committee. They do not want a prohibitive tariff to prevent 
them from getting the material that is more adaptable and better 
suited to their business. Here is what the Tariff Commission 
Says: 

On the other hand, there is a decided preference among the refractory 
users 

They are the concerns that make the brick from the mag- 
nesite and sell to the steel and iron companies; they are the 
direct consumers of magnesite— 
for the magnesite that carries a certain percentage of iron, as does 
the Austrian magnesite. 

Mr. Coorrer, of Ohio, was right in asking the question; not 
that these steel companies want it free, not that they do not 
want a protective tariff, but they do not want a prohibitive 
tariff. They want to pay a reasonable tariff and get what they 
have proven by experience is a superior product. They know 
this rate is absolutely prohibitive, and the evidence before the 
committee shows that it is absolutely prohibitive and so in- 
tended. 

Now, let me show you the hypocrisy that is always shown here 
in the debates on the tariff in the Republican cry that they are 
levying the tariff to protect American labor, to equalize the 
difference in the cost at home and abroad. Why, gentlemen, 
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the rate proposed is $15 a ton. This rate not: only pays the | Railroads, Mr. Hines, came back quickly in a letter to me an 
difference of cost between the Austrian labor and the American | said, “Mr. ForpNEy, you are greatly in error. We have only 
labor but it pays more than every cent these magnesite indus- | 140,000 more.’ One hundred and ninety million dollars a month 
tries pay their labor here. Here is the evidence if you want it. | is lost under Government tomfoolery in the handling of the 
‘Turn to pages 33 to 35 of the hearings. There you will find it. | railroads of this country since we took over the railroads as a 
The total cost of this magnesite now, from the mouths of the | war measure, and every man of common sense knows it was 
magnesite producers, is there given, i 
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unnecessary to take over the management of the railroads; 1 
This is what one company swears to: One company says it | Was purely a political move by the President. The Government 


costs it $25.18 a ton to produce—total cost, labor, overhead | took over the steamboat lines, and there was a steamboat with 
charges, insurance, taxes, depreciation, amortization, and so on. | officers at Baltimore. The Government took over their stean 
They swear that 53 per cent of the total cost is for labor. Fifty- | ships and took the money in their treasury, some $650,000, and 


or 


ihree per cent of the total cost is $13.75. That $13.75 is the | last winter tendered their ships back to the company withou 
total cost per ton which this company pays for all its labor. | any money, and the Government had lost $100,000 a month on 
Yet this tariff that they propose is $15 a ton. That more than | that steamship line while under Government control. 

pays every cent of the labor cost here. Yet they say this rate Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

is to equalize the difference between labor cost here and abroad! Mr. FORDNEY. I yield to the gentleman, from Iowa. 

The next company that exhibited its cost of production said | Mr. GREEN of Iowa. What was the testimony as to th 
it cost it $24.53 and that 53 per cent was labor cost. The total | comparative value of the American magnesite product and the 
labor cost of that company is only $12.80. Yet this tariff is $15. | Austrian product in its use? 

The next company, the biggest company, stated that the | Mr. FORDNEY. All the testimony before the committee, e) 
cost to produce a ton was $21.15. Fifty-three per cent of it is | cept from the people who owned the magnesite mine in Austria, 
labor. Eleven dollars and twenty cents a ton is every dollar it | is that there is no better magnesite produced in the world that 
pays labor for its production. And yet this tariff is $15, and | is produced in the United States. 


that, they say, is to differentiate between the cost of labor | Mr. BLANTON. Now will the gentleman yield? 

abroad and the cost here. As a matter of fact, upon their own | The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Michis: 
testimony this $15 tariff covers not only the difference between | has expired. 

ihe cost abroad and here, but all the labor cost here, with a | Mr. FORDNEY. TI am sorry I could not yield to the gent 
margin left of $3.80 per ton, enough itself to pay the difference | man from Texas. 


hetween labor cost here and abroad. The CHAIRMAN. All time has expired. 

Gentlemen, there never was a more hypocritical cry in this Mr. FORDNEY. I ask that the amendment be voted down. 
iand—I hate to say it—than when you say this rate is levied to The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment of the 
protect the labor in the magnesite industry. [Applause on the | gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. KitcHin] to the amend- 


Demoeratic side. } ment of the committee. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Myr. Chairman, great applause on the Demo- The question being taken, on a division (demanded by Mr. 
ratie side when they are advocating free trade! Always look | Kitcutn and Mr. BLanton), there were—ayes 51, noes 79. 
‘or applause on that side when anything free is offered. | Laugh- Accordingly the amendment to the amendment was rejected. 
ter on the Republican side.] The gentleman from North Carolina Mr. KITCHIN. I offer the following amendment 
{| Mr. Kiresin] has a conniption fit about doing something for | Mr. FORDNEY. Let us have a vote on the committee amend 


American fabor. Under existing law, the Underwood tariff law, | ment first. 
which the gentleman from North Carolina helped to frame and Mr. KITCHIN. I will offer my amendment after the con 
voted for, 74 per cent of all the imports—$3,095,000,000 of im- | mittee amendment is voted on. 


ports last year—came in free. Free! Yes; free silver, free; The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the committee amen? 
rade, free lunch, free souphouses, always! That is what gen- | ment. 

tlemen on the Democratic side of the House are in favor of. The committee amendment was agreed to. 

{Applause on the Republican side. | Mr. KITCHIN. I move to add at the end of paragraph 2 


line 11, after the word “ pound ” the following: 


Provided, That the duties provided for in this paragraph shall not 
apply unless it be shown to the satisfaction of the Secretary of thy 


What have they dene for American labor? They have voted 
io rob American labor on every vote when a proposition is 
brought in here to increase a duty on imports. In every instance L 
they have voted against American labor because free trade for | Tre@sury that the | industry producing magnesite described in thi 
the | nited States is always against American labor and in favor Se as tia a = a re ee ee ee 
of foreign labor. Talk about the cost to the consumer! If all | = 7 ilhitein. daaniall ia 
ihis duty that we are proposing in this bill, $15 a ton, is added to | | oe ORTH. I make a point of order against tha 
he cost of the producer of steel, for instance. 2 eommaee : ; : ; 

Take a Saath a carpenter who uses steel tools, It im- | Mr. KITCHIN. I am soing to call the gentleman s hand to 
poses on him an additional cost of 1 cent on 300 pounds of tool see whether you are really doing this for the benefit of aber. 
steel. Oh, what an awful burden upon the American people! | The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendmer 
| wonder that the House could stand any such burden—1 cent for offered by the gentleman from North Carolina. 

500 pounds of tool steel, more tool steel than is used by any rhe Clerk read as follows: 


mechanie in all his life. Oh, what an awful burden; nonsense, | _ -‘mendment offered by Mr. Kirenin: Page 1, lime 11, after th 
I} » ; . oe og ae s ’ * | word “pound,” insert: “ Provided, That the duties provided fo n 
i men who are manufacturing magnesite brick are the only | this paragraph shall not apply unless it be shown to the satisfaction 


mmen protesting against this duty, they and the Democrats who | of the Secretary of the Treasury that the industry producing magnesite 
protest against any rate of duty above free trade. The magne- described in this paragraph is paying for the labor in the productior 
site brick manufacturers, paying $40 a ton for their raw mate- | ” such magnesite as much as $12.50 per ton 

rial, charge $450 a thousand for the bricks, and they have no} Mr. LONGWORTH. I make a point of order against that 
competition. Mr, Allen admitted that the 10 per cent ad valorem | ‘«umendment that it is not germane to this paragraph and cor 
in existing law had prohibited the importation of brick, and not trary to paragraph 38 of rule 21. 

ohe magnesite brick has been imported into this country in 20 Mr. KITCHIN. Where is your authority in the rules? 
years; yet they are protesting against the duty on the raw| Mr. LONGWORTH. There is nothing whatever in this }il 
material. Here comes Mr. Allen, vice president of the Refraec- | which gives authority to the Secretary of the Treasury to de 
tories Co., producing magnesite brick, asking for protection on his | termine that question. 

finished product and demanding free trade on his raw material, Mr. KITCHIN. The Secretary of the Treasury has xot 
magnesite, Oh, how inconsistent! No matter what State he is | absolute authority in making rules and regulations as to the 
trom, no matter whether he is black or white or brown, no matter | entry and the import duties, and construing the law, and it fs 
What his religion or polities may be, he ought to be laughed out | absolutely his duty to enforce any provision we put in. 


of court. Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, T call attention to p 
Talk about the labor in the steel mills of this country, it is the | graph 3 of rule 21. 

highest-paid labor in America to-day. I defy any man to show Mr. KITCHIN. Read it. There is nothing in it about tb! 

ih Any other class of labor in this country the average of wages | Mr. LONGWORTH. I call the attention of the Chair tu 

that is paid to the employees in the steel mills and mines of this} The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio will proceed 


ountry, unless it be on the railroads. Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, this introduces ar 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield right there? tirely new element in this bill. 

Mr. FORDNEY. In just a moment I will yield. I made the Mr. KITCHIN. I know it introduces « new element. 
statement on the floor of the House the other day that under The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Ohio has the ff 
‘rovernment control there were 170,000 more men employed on Mr. LONGWORTH. It is not only not germane to the para- 
the railroads to-day than were employed when the Government | graph to which it is offered, Wut it is mot zermeime to the l 
took over the control of the railroads. The Director General of ! itself. 
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Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield to have the 
tunendment reported? There is some dispute about it. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. = Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without 
report the amendment. 

The amendment was ugain read. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. L submit to the Cha:r that that amend- 
ment is not germane to this bill in any respect. It gives the 
Secretary of the Treasury the authority to investigate and de- 
termine whether labor is being paid a certain price or not. 





objection the Clerk will again 


The rule as to revenue bills is clear. It was first adopted 
by the party now in the minority, then in the majority, to 
prevent just this sort of thing—to prevent the introduction 
of new matter on revenue bills, entirely new questions not at 


all germane to the object of the bill. 

It seems to me that the reading of the amendment makes it 
clear that an entirely new element is introduced into the whole 
question; that it is not germane to the bill, not germane to the 


paragraph to which it is offered, and clearly violates para- 
vraph 3 of rule 21. 
Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, if the Chair will read the 


rule, it seems as plain as language can make it: 

No amendment shall be in order to any bill affecting the revenue 
which is not germane to the subject maiter of the bill. 

What is the subject matter of this bill? The levying of a 
duty upon the importation of magnesite. My amendment simply 
imposes a condition upon which that duty is to be levied. It 
relates to magnesite, it relates to the importation and duty 
on it, and to nothing else. It provides that it shall not bear 
thet duty unless it be shown that the industry here seeking 
protection pays under $12.50 per ton to labor to produee it. 
The advocates of the bill claim that the duty of $15 a ton 
levied by the commiitee amendment is for the protection of 
the labor that produces magnesite. 

It is conceded that it is in order for me to offer an amend- 
ment to strike out all of this paragraph, so that there would 
he no duty, or to change the rate of duty; but instead of 
doing this I qualify it by providing that this duty can be levied 
provided they show that the industry is paying $12.50 a ton for 
labor in its production. I permit by the amendment importations 
to come in at the committee’s rate, with that qualification or 
upon that condition. This qualification relates to the * subject 
inatter” of the bill and to “an item” of the bill. 

Having the right to strike out all the paragraph or to change 
the rate and to provide that no duty shall be imposed on 
inagnesite, by what process of reasoning can it be concluded 
that an amendment qualifying the importation or rate of duty 
is not in order? This amendment relates to the subject matter 
of the bill, and is germane to such subject matter, and is, there- 
fore, under the letter and spirit of the rule, in order. 

The other part of the rule is: 

Nor shall any amendment to any item of such bill be in order which 
dees not directly relate to the item to which the amendment is proposed. 

The special items refer to “ dead-burned magnesite.” My 
sunendment refers to the paragraph having in it this item, and 
relates to this item, and only to this item. 

Mr. Chairman, in my judgment, and I believe in the judg- 
ment of the parliamentarians of this House on both sides, this 
is Clearly germane. It may not be wise or expedient from a 
Republican standpoint. The question not whether it is 
wise or expedient, but the question is, Is it germane? It is 
hound to be germane under the rule. It refers to magnesite, 
qualifies or imposes a condition upon levying of the duty upon 
the importation of magnesite. It refers to nothing else. ‘The 
subject matter in the bill is the imposition of a duty on magnesite, 
and the only item this amendment refers to is “ magnesite, 
dead burned or calcined.” I Know that the gentleman from 
Ohio does not want this House to vote squarely on the merits 
iny amendment, because he knows and every Republican 
knows that if Republicans of the House vote against it they 
will vote to repudiate everything they said in favor of pro- 
tecting Jabor. A vote against it will prove conclusively that they 
do not favor protection for labor. They therefore, by making 
uw point of order, wish to avoid a square vote on the merits of 
the nmendment, 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, IT make the point of order 
that the gentleman is not discussing the point of order. 

Mr. GREEN of Towa. Mr. Chairman, the purpose of this 
hill is, as shown by the title thereof, “ To provide revenue for 
the Government and to establish and maintain the production 


Is 


of magnesite ores and manufactures thereof in the United 
States.” If the amendment of the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina, contained in his motion to recommit, prevails,, it should 


be entitled a bill not only to do this but to give the Secretary 
of the 'Lreasury unheard-of powers, which have never been 
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exercised before and which nobody ever thought of giving him, 
More than that, I doubt whether we could give him those 
powers constitutionally. 

It would change this tariff bill to a bill that provided for 
the entry of these articles according to the judgment of the 
Secretary of the Treasury. It would no longer be a tariff bill 
if this amendment is added to it. It changes the whole nature 
of the bill from a tariff bill to something that has no relation 
to the tariff whatever, except as it may incidentally affect the 
entry of goods into this country. 

An amendment which engrafts these new powers, which gives 
this control to the Secretary of the Treasury of the whole sub- 
ject matter, is entirely foreign to the purpose of a bill to raise 
revenue for the Government and determine the amount of tariff, 
and has no relation to the rates contained ip the bill. In this 
case, if the amendment prevailed, the whole matter is left to 
the Secretary of the Treasury, and the purpose is entirely 
foreign to the original bill, clear away from the original sub- 
ject, and has no relation to it whatever. Therefore the gentle- 
man’s motion to recommit is not germane either to the par- 
ticular paragraph which he seeks to change or to the subject 
matter of the bill as a whole. 

Mr. CRISP. If the Chair is ready to rule, I have no desire 
to address the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair 


will hear the gentleman. 


Mr. CRISP. Mr. Chairman, I do not think this point of 
order is well founded, and I am frank to say that I do not 
think L can add anything to the argument of the gentleman 


from North Carolina, for, in my judgment, he made the clearest, 
most logical, most wnanswerable argument on a point of order 
that [ have heard in this House in a long time. Whether the 
amendment is wise or unwise is no concern of the Chair, and 
I know that the present occupant recognizes that, for I know 
that no Member of the House is more anxious to follow the 
rules and precedents of the House than the present chairman. 

When a bill is up for consideration the Committee of the 
Whole is not bound to aecept the bill as reported by the ecom- 
mittee having the matter in charge. This is a larger committee 
and has jurisdiction of the subject matter, except that it is lim- 
ited by’ the rules of the House in its consideration. ‘The rules 
of the House say that in revenue bills the amendment must be 
germane. ‘That rule applies generally to every bill, but as to 
revenue bills there is a special rule, which is clause 3 of Rule 
XXI, which limits and narrows the general parliamentary law 
as to considering bills, and says that an amendment shall not be 
in order to a revenue bill unless it relates to some item in the 
bill. 

What is the subject matter of this bill? 
of the bill is to levy an import duty on magnesite. What is 
the item? The item levies an import duty of $15 a ton on 
magnesite. What does the amendment seek to do? The 
zunendment seeks to engraft onto this bill levying a tax of $15 
a ton on magnesite a provision that that duty shall not apply, 
shall not be collected unless the manufacturers of magnesite 
in this country pay their labor $12.50 per ton. The subject 
matter is magnesite, the item in the bill is levying a tariff of 
$15 a ton upon it, and this is an amendment dealing with the 
subject matter of magnesite and attempts to attach to this 
very item in the bill a proviso that this import duty shall not 
upply unless the manufacturer pays his labor $12.50 a ton for 
producing it. 

It is most certainly germane. ‘lo save my life I do not see 
how anyone can escape the conclusion that it is not only ger- 
inane, but is closely related and germane to the item in the 
bill, and under the rules of the House is clearly in order. In 
my opinion the point of order is not good. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I desire to call the at- 
tention of the Chair to a ruling made by the gentleman from 
Missouri |Mr, ALEXANDER], referred to in the Manual and Di- 
gest at page 518, where the gentleman from Missouri quotes 
with approval a decision made by the Chair in 1897 when a 


The subject matter 


tariff bill was under consideration. The first paragraph of 
that bill provided as follows: 
Be it enacted, etc., That on and after the Ist of May. 1897, unless 


otherwise specially provided for in this act, there shall be levied, col- 
lected, and paid upon all articies imported from foreign countries or 
withdrawn for consumption, and mentioned in the schedules herein 
contained, the rates of duty which are by the schedules and paragraphs, 
respectively, prescribed, viz: 

To that Mr. Dockery, of Missouri, offered an amendment, 
which was in substance the same sort of an amendment as that 
now offered by the gentleman from North Carolina |[Mr. 
KircHin], and which read as follows: 


Provided, That when it is shown to the satisfaction of the Secretary 
of the Treasury that such articles are manufactured, controliei, or 


produced in the United States by a trust or trusts, the importstion of 
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such articles from foreign countries shall be free of duty until anil between this proposition that the labor producing it shall be paid 
manufacture, control, or production shall have ceased, in the opinion] , ,, =F “ae ae 
of the Secretary of the Treasury. a certain fixed wage? : . ' 
g ao ; . Mr. CLARK of Missouri. No. I do not think—— 

A point of order was made against that amendment, and the ‘ = eenaiel 5 : 

ee > eee : ae : Mr. LONGWORTH. Because in that case the gentleman from 
Chair ruled that the amendment was not germane—just as I Missouri E es eee a : ae de i ; 

ake the point of order that precisely the same kind of an | *'SS0Url must nec essarily support the proposition this is not 
Maus ' : : | gerinane, because it has been held and never since overruled that 


amendment is not germane. The point I make now is even | an % 2 a , are ps : eee 
. | on a tariff bill to give the Secretary of the Treasury authority to 
stronger, it seems to me, than the case referred to, because the P : sury auti y t 


ye i determine whether it is made by a trust or not is not germane to 
rule has been very nruch limited in respect to germaneness on | the bill . : ‘= ? 


revenue bills since the day that decision was rendered. That : ee aD sais : ; 
amendment sought to do the same sort of thing that the amend- Mr. LARK of Missouri. That might be, but here is a flat 
ment offered by the gentleman from North Carolina seeks’ to ee ca - 
do, namely, give to the Secretary of the Treasury discretion to Mr. LONGWORTH. It is exactly the same. : , : 
limit or control in some way the operation of the bill. It seems Mr. CLARK of Missouri. The proponents of this bill claim 
to me that that decision is on all fours and is even more | that the reason they want this high tariff is because they want 
apropos to-day than it was at that time, because the House, American laborers to have high wages. _ That is a nebuieus kind 
since that tinve, has greatly limited the rule in respect to ger- | of theory. Here is the concrete proposition which Mr. KITCHIN 
maneness of amendments to revenue bills. offers, that unless these laborers get at least $12.50 out of the 
Mr. HICKS. Mr. Chairman, if I may, I would like briefly to | $15 tariff protection that it shall not be collected. Well, now, 
say u word to strengthen the argument made by the gentleman I am in favor, and always have been, that if-you are going to 
from Ohio by referring to section 9482 of the Digest, where a | levy a tariff to pay laborers high Wages you should give the 
decision was rendered by Mr. Speaker CLark along lines some- | laborers the wages and not let some fellow who does not work 
what similar to this one. The amendment now under considera- | 2®Y stick it down in his pocket and make an enormous profit 
tion provides for the obtaining of information by the Secretary | out of the labor that produces the thing. [Applause on the Demo- 
of the Treasury, constituting him a sort of embyro tariff com- | cratic side. | I do not think there is any question about the 
mission. Our bill provides for the collection of revenue; the | Morality of that proposition, whatever the parliamentary situa- 
umendment for the collection of statistics. They are different | U0” may be. 
subjects, and the question of germaneness can be raised. Here | Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Ohio 
is the decision rendered by Mr. Speaker CLark, on page 486 of | cited a case to the Chair on page 518 of the rules. The way 
the Manual and Digest, wherein he ruled out of order as not ger- | the gentleman read it, it looks like a point-blank case in his 
mane a proposition to recommit a tariff bill with instructions to | favor. 
report forthwith a provision for the creation of a tariff commis- | Mr. LONGWORTH. I aiways read that way. 
sion. This amendment comes under exactly the same rule as | Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; the gentleman reads that way, but it is 
a question to recommit would come under, although, of course, the wrong way. When you examine it, you will find that it is 
' 








no new office is created in this instance; but it is a delegation | really against him. Let me eall the attention of the Chair, 
of power and provides for the ascertainment of facts and not | if the Chair has the rules before him, and I see he has, to 
for the procurement of money. This is what Mr. Speaker Crark | page 518. Now, the Dingley bill was before the House. Imme- 
at that time said: diately after the Clerk read the paragraph following the enact- 
The subject matter of this tariff bill is the raising of revenue. The | ing clause, and before the list of articles upon which the rates 
subject matter of the part of the motion to recommit which relates to | of the tariff was to be levied or the rates had been reached, 
the Tariff Commission is to gather information; or, to state it in other | wr. Dockery, of Missouri, offered this amendment: 
words, the purpose of the tariff bill is to get money and the purpose of | ; 
the Tariff Commission is to get information. Provided, That when it is shown to the satisfaction of the Secre- 
Mr. Speaker CLarkK ruled that proposition out of order, and I | pe Be Bove che taba tintes ae — 


feel, therefore, Mr. Chairman, that this amendment should be | ' aie P 7 
ruled out of order and that the point of order should be sus- And so forth. They should be exempt from duty. Now, 


tained the point made by Mr. Dingley was not that that was not 
Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, that decision of | S¢Tmane at some section or provision of the bill, but that it 

mine was entirely correct, but it does not fit this case. That was was not germane ~ that point of the reading of the bill. 

i proposition to create a new body of officeholders that had | Let me quote from citation in the rules: 

nothing in the world to do with the bill, and was an effort to Mr. Nelson Dingley, of Maine, made a point of order against the 

shunt the bill that was before the House out of the way or to amendment. - ea 

‘ankan tte y Se one as e . t % nail caaes 1e Chairman ruled as follows, etc.: 

weaken its effect. In this case the amendment is in orde r not | ‘po the first paragraph, the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Dockery} 

only for the reasons stated by the gentleman from North Caro- | offers an amendment providing that under certain conditions all 

linn [Mr. KitcH1n] and the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. | articles upon the dutiable list shall be transferred to the free list. 

Crisp] but it is in order as a limitation To that amendment the gentleman from Maine, Mr. Dingley, raised 
The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman contend that the rule 


' 

the point of order that it is not in order at that point of the bill.” 
with reference to limitations has effect as applying to germane- | Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the ge ntleman yle ld? 
ness of amendments to revenue bills? 
i 
| 





Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The gentleman only gets himself in 
one hundred times, and is one of the favorite ways of getting | *« deeper hole because his amendment relates back to the same 
matter into a bill which those in charge of it do not want to | Matter to which this amendment does, otherwise it would make 
come in. no sense whatever as applied to the clause where the gentleman 
veN y © e 9s inserte ; “ole . to ael , ic 7 ss rea 
Mr. LONGWORTH. Oh, that has reference to appropriation | bas inserted,it. It relates right back to this phrase there 
bills. shall be levied and collected, provided,” and so forth. 
Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I understand, but the subject mat-| Mr. KITCHIN. No. The gentleman does not understand the 
ter of this bill is to raise revenue, and the item that the gentle- | question at issue at all. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 
Mr. CLARK of Missouri. It has been ruled on, I suppose, 


man from North Carolina is trying to amend is the very same Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The decision is exactly in point. 
subject. Mr. KITCHIN. No; it is not. I think I can show that the 
: ' . . 
Now, I believed for a long time—and this has got nothing to do | gentleman from Iowa is very much mistaken. My amendment 


oO” 


with this point of order, and I ask to proceed for a minute out- | relates, and so deelares, only to “ paragraph 2.” Now, suppose 
side of it—I have contended for a long time that if it could pass | I had offered that amendment after line 7, page 1 of the bill, 
the courts that the best way to settle this whole tariff question | before we had reached the magnesite provision or any rate 
would be to rig up a scheme of fixing certain rates and then give | provision at all, then Mr. LonewortH could have made the 
the Secretary of the Treasury authority to put them up or down | point of order that the amendment was not in order “at that 
owing to the per cent the imports bore to the entire body of | point in the bill,” just as Mr. Dingley did, in the case referred 
the consumption. I do not know whether it would pass the | to. But I did not offer the amendment “at that point” but 
courts or not. If I had believed it would I certainly would have | at the proper place in the bill as the Clerk reached it, when 
gotten up a bill long ago. But this amendment of Mr. Krrcutn’s | he had read for amendment “ paragraph 2” of the bill. 

simply fixes the condition - Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Has not the gentleman overleoked the 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman from Missouri yield? | fact that we have only one section in the bill? 
| 





Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I will. Mr. KITCHIN. We do not read for amendments tariff bills 


Mr. LONGWORTH. Does the gentleman from Missouri draw | by sections, but by paragraphs, and there are several paragraphs 
| in the bill. 
Mr. GREEN of Iowa. But we interpret them by sections. 


a distinction between giving the Secretary of the Treasury the 
right to determine whether an article is made by a trust and 
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Mr. KITCHIN. The gentleman from Iowa might possibly 
liave been right if I had heen feolish enough to offer the amend- 
ments immediately after the Clerk had read line 7. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. The rule 
applicable to the question under consideration is as follows: 

No nmendment shall be in order to any bill affecting revenue which 
is not germane to the subject matter in the bill; nor shall any amend- 
ment to any item of such bill be in order which does not directly re- 
Inte to the | ndment is proposed. 


item to which the ame 
[t is clear that here preseribed applies only to reve- 





the rule 
nue bills and that it seeks to limit very closely the possibility 
of amendment of revenue bills by requiring that an amendment 
shall be gernmrane, not only to the subject matter of the bill but 
to the specific item under consideration. The item under con- 


sideration imposes a duty upon magnesite, caleined, dead 
burned, and grain, of three-fourths of a cent a pound. The 
amendment of the gentleman from North Carolina proposes 


that that duty shall not upply unless it shall be shown to the 
satisfaction of the Secretary of the Treasury that the industry 
producing the magnesite described in the paragraph is paying 
for the labor in the production of such magnesite as much as 
$12.50 per ton. 

The Chair thinks that the amendment of the gentlenran from 
North Carolina introduces an entirely new matter, a matter of 
administration, and increases the existing authority of the See- 
retary of the Treasury and does not directly relate to the para- 
graph which in itself simply imposes a duty upon magnesite 
described in it. If the rule were construed as the gentleman 
proposing the amendment insists it should be construed, and 
if the rule could be evaded by putting an amendment in the form 
of a limitation, as this amendment is in the form of a limita- 
tion, the whole reason and purpose of the rule would be de- 
stroyed. The Chair therefore sustains the point of order. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I respectfully appeal from 
the decision of the Chair. 
Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I move to lay the ap 


peal on the table. 

Mr. CRISP. That 
Whole. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
KiTcHIN] appeals from the decision of the Chair. The ques- 
tion is, Shall the decision of the Chair stand as the judgment 
of the committee? 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Division, Mr. Chairman. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 95, noes S81. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Tellers, Mr. Chairman. 

Tellers were order, and Mr, Forpnry and Mr. Garner took 
their places as tellers, 

The committee again 
noes S81. 

So the decision of the Chair stood as the judgment of the 
committee. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Magnesite 


is in order in the Committee of the 


not 


the 


divided; and there were—ayes 104, 


brick, 25 per centum ad valorem. 

\lso the following committee amendment was read: 

Line 1, insert after the word “brick” “ three-fourths of a cent per 
pound and "’; and in line 2, strike out “ 25” and insert “10.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the committee amend- 
ment. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I move to insert “ one-fourth ” 
instead of “ three-fourths.” 

fhe CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina offers 
an amendment to the committee amendment, which the Clerk 
will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


(mendment by Mr. KitcHtn to the committee amendment: Strike out 


‘three-fourths’ and insert “ one-fourth.” 
Mr. FORDNEY. On the gentleman's amendment I want to 
suy one word. I wish to call the attention of the House to the 


fact that the gentleman’s amendment ts right in line with a 
report of a good Democrat, Mr. Arthur Brisbane, published in 
the noon edition of to-day’s Washington Times, as follows: 

are ¢ xpensive luxuries. The English railroad strike cost the 
Government $5,000,000 q day and a loss to business of two hundred and 
fifty millions. The minimum wage is maintained for a year at $12.50 
1 week, which in America would hardly be worth striking for. After 


Strikes 
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Europe catches up with its own work, American workmen and business 


men will have to think earnestly on the problem of protection. 

{Applause on the Republican side.] 

The CHAIRMAN, 
amendment to the amendment, 
North Carolina | Mr. Kircutn }. 

The question was taken, and the amendment to the amendment 
was rejected. 


offered by the gentleman from 


Che question is on the adoption of the | 


} 
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Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out in line 2, 
the words: “and 10 per centum ad valorem.” 

Mr. PORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a vote on the 
amendment. . 
Mr. KITCHIN. 

Mr. FORDNEY. 
amendment ? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Kircuin: 
words “ 10 per centum ad valorem.” 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, it is probably uot inappro- 
priate that the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Forpnry] should 
have read that extract from Mr. Brisbane’s article. Of course, 
from the vote just taken it would have been more appropriate 
for a gentleman on this side to have read it. But it may be 
equally appropriate for the chairman of the Committee on Ways 
and Means to have read that extract. Mr. Brisbane, in that 
article, was demanding protection that should be actually in the 
interest, and not protection simply claimed by its advocates to be 
in the interest, of American labor. 

That is exactly what every Democrat in the House vote! for 
a Moment ago and what every Republican voted against. |Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.}] We demanded in our amend- 
ment the actual protection of American labor, and the gentle- 
man from Michigan |Mr. ForpNry] had the audacity to read 
what Mr. Brisbane said, when we had just taken a vote by whieh 
every Republican in this House refused to give of the $2,500,000 
protection granted in the bill one single dollar of it to the 
American labor that produced the article protected. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] If you are honest, if you are sincere, 
and really believe in and agree with Mr. Brisbane in what he 
says, What can you say to the labor conference in Washington 
now ; what can you say to the labor, organized or unorganized, 
throughout this country when they ask you, “ Why in the name 
of common sense and justice, if- you wanted to protect Amer- 
ican labor in the tariff, did you vote unanimously against the 
only proposition that was presented in the House at this ses- 
sion to really give labor one dollar of protection”? [Applause 
on the Democratic side. ] 

Gentlemen, as I said a while ago, this Republican ery of pro- 
tecting American labor is pure hypocrisy, and every intelligent 
laboring man in the United States, every intelligent man in the 
United States, knows it is hypocrisy. You have been writing 
tariff laws for nearly 50 years and claimed in every bill that 
you were writing it in the name and interest of American labor. 
The Whigs wrote tariff laws for nearly 25 years before the war, 
all claimed in the name of American labor. [Applause on the 
Republican side. ] 

Ah, gentlemen, by pure brute force of the lungs you Repub- 
licans can not drown out the injustice and hypocrisy of that 
vote against the American laborer that you cast just a ino- 
ment ago unanimously. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
Yes; all the tariff bills you have written in the last 50 years 
were claimed by you to have been written in the name and in 
the interest of the laboring man, none for the manufacturer. 
As a result of such tariff bills name one American laborer 
that has a summer home or a seaside cottage or a mountain 
resort. Name one that has his Packard or Pierce Arrow. 
Name one that has his yacht. Name one that has his theater 
box. Name one that has his boys and girls in our big col- 
leges and universities. How many sons of the American 
laborer, whom you profess to have protected fer a half of a 
century, are graduating at Yale and Harvard and Princeton 
or other such institutions? 

Gentlemen, in this House there are two Members who be- 
long to organized labor and not one of them will vote with 
you on this propesition. Both of them voted with all the Dem- 
crats a moment ago for an opportunity to put on record every 
Republican and every Democrat in this House as to whether 
or not he was willing for the American laborer, the American 
employee, to share in the direct benefit of a Republican pro- 
tective tariff. Every Republican present in the House voted 
against that opportunity. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN, Yes. 


I have tive minutes on this. 


Does the gentleman want to speak on the 


Page 2, 


line 2, strike out the 


Mr. AYRES. I desire the gentleman to correct that state- 
ment. Mr. Kerrier, of Minnesota, voted to overrule the Chair. 


Mr. KITCHIN. I am glad to say that Mr. Ketter was one 


lof the gentlemen to whom I referred, who voted to give the 

Republicans here a chance to show by a record vote wheiher 
or not Republicans of this House were keeping faith with 
[Applause on the Democratic side.) 


labor. 











The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
IKKITCHIN]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment, 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec, 2. That paragraph 539 of the tariff act of October 2°, 1913, is 
hereby expressly repealed; and that so much of paragraph 71 of said 
tariff act and of any heretofore existing law or parts of law as may 
be inconsistent with this act are hereby repealed. 

With committee amendments. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the first committee 
nimendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Line 4, page 2, after the word “ hereby,” strike out 
pressly.” 

The CHAIRMAN. 
mittee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the next committee 
smendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Line 5, page 2, after the word 
tofore. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
mittee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise and report to the House, with the recommendation 
ihat the amendments to the bill be agreed to and that the bill 
as «mended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr, ANDERson, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
that committee, having had under consideration the bill (H. R. 
5218) to provide revenue for the Government and to establish 
and maintain the production of magnesite ores and manufac- 
tures thereof in the United States, had directed him to report 
the same back to the House with sundry amendments, with the 
recommendation that the amendments be agreed to and that 
the bill as amended do pass. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the bill and amendments to final passage. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan moves the 
previous question on the bill and amendments to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any amend- 
ment? If not, the Chair will put them en gross. The question is 
on agreeing to the amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill as amended. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, and was read the third time. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I offer a motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman frem North Carolina offers 
a motion to recommit, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. KiTCHIN moves to recommit the bill to the Committee on Ways 
and Means with instructions to report the same back instanter with the 
= amendment: After line 7, page 2, add a new section, as fol- 
OWS: 

‘The duties provided for in this act shall not apply unless it be 
shown to the satisfaction of the Secretary of the Treasury that the 
industry producing magnesite, described in this act, is paying for the 
labor in the production of such magnesite as much as $12.50 per ton.” 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I make a point of order 
against the motion of the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. | 
KITcHIN] and would call the attention of the Chair to the fact 
that the Chairman of the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union has recently ruled out of order just such an 
amendment. 

The SPEAKER. Is this substantially the same amendment 
that was offered in the committee? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; offered as a new section. Mr. Speaker, 1 
do not think the recent erroneous ruling of the Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union is 
really an authority. [Applause.] It is not over five minutes old. 

Mr. CARTER. It is not dry behind the ears yet. 

Mr. BLANTON. Now is the best time to change it. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The Chairmap of the Committee of the Whole 
made an erroneous ruling, as the precedents show, and the very 
precedent cited by the gentleman from Ohio {Mr. LonaworruH j 
to prove that it was not germane shows when you read it that it 





the word * ex- 


The question is on agreeing to the com- 


‘“‘any,” strike out the word “ here 


The question is on agreeing to the com- 
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is absolutely germane. I think that the Speaker, who is the Pre- 
siding Officer of the House, ought to reverse an erroneous ruling 
of the Chairman of the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union at the earliest possible moment. 
That moment has arrived, and in order that it shall not here- 
after become a precedent I think he ought now to reverse the 


[ Applause. ] 


ruling of the Chairman of the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union and rule in accordance with the rule and 
the precedents. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair, of course, as the gentleman sug- 
gests, is not bound by the ruling of the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole, but always a ruling of a Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole would have great weight, and naturally 
the Chair would not wish to disturb that unless he felt bound 
by the precedents to do so. That is peculiarly so in the pres- 
ent instance, because the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
KITCHIN] appealed from the decision of the Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House, and the Committee of the Whole, 
by a substantial majority with a very full attendance, sustained 
the opinion of the Chairman of the Committee of the Whole. 
The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I appeal respectfully from the 
decision of the Chair. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I move to lay the appeal on the table. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio moves to lay the 
appeal on the table. 

The question being taken, the Speaker announced that 
was in doubt. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The yeas and nays, Mr. Speaker. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The SPEAKER. As many as are in favor of laying the appeal 
on the table will, as their names are called, vote “ yea,” those 
opposed “ nay,” and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 142, nays 111, 


he 








answered “ present ” 4, not voting 172, as follows: 
YEAS—142. 


Anderson 
Andrews, Nebr. 
Bacharach 
Barbour 

Begg 

Benham 
Bland, Ind. 
Boies 

Brooks, Ill. 
Brooks, Pa. 
Browne 
Browning 
Burroughs 
Campbell, Kans, 
Cannon 
Christopherson 
Cooper 

Copley 
Crampton 
Crowther 
Curry, Calif. 
Dale 

Dallinger 
Darrow 

Davis, Minn. 
Dickinson, Iowa 
Dowell 
Dunbar 

Dunn 

Echols 
Edmonds 
Elston 

Evans, Nebr. 
Fairfield 

Fess 

Focht 


Alexander 
Almon 
Ashbrook 
Aswell 
Ayres 
Bankhead 
Bee 
Benson 
Black 
Blackmon 
Bland, Mo 
Bland, Va. 
Blanton 
Booher 
Box 
Briggs 
Brinson 
Buchanan 
Byrnes, 8S. C. 
Campbell, Pa. 
Candler 
Caraway 
Carrs 
Carter 
Casey 
Clark, Mo. 
Cleary 
Coady 


Fordney 
Foster 
Freeman 
French 
Garland 
Glynn 
(jood 

Gould 
Graham, Ill. 
Green, lowa 
Griest 
Hadley 
Hardy, Colo. 
Ilaskell 
Hiaugen 
Hawley 
Hays 
Hernandez 
Hersey 
Hickey 
Hicks 

Hill 

Hloch 
Houghton 
Hulings 
Ilusted 
Hutchinson 
James 
Jefferis 
Johnson, Wash 
Jones, Va. 
Juul 

Kelly, Pa. 
King 
Kinkaid 
Kleczka 


NAYS 


Connally 
Crisp 

Davis, Tenn. 
Dickinson, Mo. 
Dominick 
Doremus 
Dupré 

Kagan 
Evans, Mont. 
Evans, Nev. 
Gard 

Garner 
Garrett 
Griffin 
Hardy, Tex 
Hastings 
Hayden 
Hetlin 
Hersman 
Holland 
Howard 
Huddleston 
Itudspeth 
Hull, Tenn. 
Humphreys 
Igoe 
Jacoway 
Johnson, Ky. 


Kraus 
Kreider 
Lampert 
Layton 
Longworth 
Luhbring 
McFadden 


McLaughlin, Mich 


MacGregor 
Magee 
Mapes 
Michener 
Miller 


Monahan, Wis. 


Mondell 
Moore, Ohio 
Morgan 
Mott 

Mudd 
Nelson, Wis. 


Newton, Minn. 


Nichols, Mich. 
Nolan 

Ogden 

Olney 
Osborne 
Platt 
Purnell 
Radcliffe 
Ramseyer 
Randail, Wis 
Reavis 
Reber 

Reed, N. ¥ 
Reed, W. Va. 
Ricketts 


111. 


Johnson, Miss. 


Jones, Tex, 
Keller 
Kincheloe 
Kitchin 
Lanham 
Lankford 
McDuffie 
McKeown 
McLane 
Mansfield 
Martin 


Minahan, N, J. 


Moon 

Neely 
Nelson, Mo. 
O'Connell 
Oldfield 
Oliver 
Overstrect 
Padgett 
Parrish 
Pell 

Phelan 

Pou 

Quin 
Rainey, J. W 


taker 


Rodenberg 
Rogers 

Rose 

towe 

Sanders, Ind. 
Scott 

Siegel 

Sinnott 

Smith, Idaho 
Smith, Mich. 
Snell 
Steenerson 
Strong, Kans. 
Summers, Wash, 
Sweet 

Temple 
Timberlake 
Tincher 
Towner 
Treadway 
Vestal 
Volstead 
Walsh 
Walters 
Wason 
Watson, Pa. 
Webster 
Wheeler 
White, Kans. 
White, Me, 
Williams 
Wood, Ind. 
Young, N 
Ziblman 


Dak. 


Randall, Calif. 
Rayburn 
Romjue 
Rouse 
Rubey 
Rucker 
Sanders 
Sears 
Small 
Steagall 
Stedman 
Sumners,Tex, 
Taylor, Cola 
Thomas 
Tillman 
Venable 
Vinson 
Watkins 
Weaver 
Webb 

Welty 
Wilson, La. 
Wilson, Pa. 
Wingo 
Woods, Va. 
Wright 
Young, Tex. 


La. 
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ANSWERED PRESENT—4. 


Byrns, Tenn Kearns Kuutson Major 

NOT VOTING—172. 
Ackerman lisher Luce Sabath 
Andrews, Md. Fitzgerald Lufkin Sanders, N. Y. 
Anthony Flood McAndrews Sanford 
Bahka Frear McArthur Saunders, Va. 
Baer Fuler, Il. McClintie Schall 
tarkley Fuller, Mass. McCulloch Scully 
Beil Gallagher McGlennon Sells 
Bowers Gallivan McKenzie Sherwood 
Brand Gandy McKiniry Shreve 
Britten Gauly McKinley Sims 


Boumbaugh 


Godwin, N, C. McLaughlin, Nebr. Sinclair 


Burdick Goldfogle McPherson Sisson 
Barke Gooda!! MaecCrate Slemp 
Butler Goodwin, Ark. Madden Smith, M1. 
Caldwell Goody koontz Maher Smith, N. Y. 
Cantrill Graham, Pa, Mann Smithwick 
Carew Greene, Mass Mason Snyder 
Chindblom Greene, Vt. Mays Steele 
lark, Fla, Hamill Mead Stephens, Miss, 
Classon Hamilton Merritt Stephens, Ohio 
Cole Harrison Montague Stevenson 
Collier Hull, lowa Mooney Stiness 
Costelk Ireland Moore, Pa. Strong, Pa. 
Crago Johnson, 8S. Dak. Moore, Va. Sullivan 
Cnilen Johnston, N. Y Moores, Ind. Swope 
Currie, Mich Kahn Morin Taylor, Ark. 
Davey Kelley, Mich. Murphy faylor, Tenn, 
Dempsey Kendall Newton, Mo. Thompson 
Denison Kennedy, Iowa Nicholls, 8. €. Tilson 

Dent Kennedy, R. I. O'Connor Tinkham 
Dewalt Kettner Paige Upshaw 
Donovan Kiess Park Vaile 
Dooling LaGuardia Parker Vare 
Doughton Langley Peters Voigt 

Dran Larsen Porter Ward 

Iyer Lazaro Rainey, H. T. Watson, Va. 
Eagle Lea, Calif, Ramsey Welling 
Elliott Lee, Ga. Rhodes Whaley 
Elisworth Leh'bach Riddick Wilson, Tl, 
Emerson Lesher Riordan Winslow 
Esch Linthicum Robinson, N.C. Wise 

Ferris Little Robsion, Ky. Woodyard 
Fields Lonergan Rowan Yates 


So the motion to lay the appeal on the table was agreed to. 


The following pairs were announced: 
Until further notice: 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Mr 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


McARTHUR With Mr. SISSON. 

McPHERSON With Mr. Mason. 

Paice with Mr, CALDWELL. 

RamMsEY With Mr. Ropinson of North Carolina. 
SHREVE with Mr. MCANDREWS. 

STEPHENS of Ohio with Mr. BRAND. 

Moores of Indiana with Mr. Fre.ps. 
HamMItton with Mr. McGLeNNON. 

ACKERMAN With Mr. WISE. 

SINCLAMm with Mr. CANTRILL. 

SLteme with Mr. Byrns of Tennessee. 

Smitu of Illinois with Mr. BrumBacer. 
Morin with Mr. FERris. 

Mcurpny with Mr. EAGte. 

AnpbREWs Of Maryland with Mr. WHatrry. 
Escuw with Mr. Saunpers of Virginia. 

FREAR with Mr. SABATR. 

Taytor of Tennessee with Mr. O’CoNnNor. 
Newron of Missouri with Mr. DouGHtTon. 
PARKER with Mr. Doorina. 
ANTHONY with Mr. WELLING. 
Hutz of lowa with Mr. McCrintic. 
LAGUARDIA With Mr. LAzaro. 
LANGLEY With Mr. LARSEN. 
LEHLBACH With Mr. KETTNeER. 
Lirr_e with Mr. JonmNnston of New 
Luce with Mr. HARRISON. 
McKenzie with Mr. Hamiir. 
MecKIntey with Mr. Goopwin of Arkansas 
Bowers with Mr. Watson of Virginia. 
BURKE With Mr. Upsuaw. 

IRELAND With Mr. McANpbrews. 

JouNnson of South Dakota with Mr. Lonercan. 


York. 


KeLLeEy of Michigan with Mr. Lintrricr™ 
Porter with Mr. DEWwatLt 
Ruoprs with Mr. Davey. 


KEARNS With Mr. CULLEN. 

SANDERS of New York with Mr. Corer 

Fotcer of Illinois with Mr. Rowan. 

Futter of Massachusetts with Mr. Henry ‘i’. Rarney. 
McLavueHuin of Nebraska with Mr. GoLprocLe. 
MAcCRatrE with Mr. Gopwin of North Carolina. 
MADDEN with Mr. GANLYy. 

MANN with Mr. GANpDy. 

(JOODYKOONTZ With Mr. Park, 

BvcTLer with Mr. STEELE. 
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Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


CHINDBILOM With Mr. TAayror of Arkansas. 
Cote with Mr. SuLLIVAN. 

PETERS with Mr. Donovan. 

STINEsSS with Mr. BarkLey. 

Mr. Strrone of Pennsylvania with Mr. Baux.a. 

Mr. KENNeEDy of Iowa with Mr. LesHenr. 

Mr. THOMPSON with Mr. Nicuorts of South Carolina. 


Mr. TINKHAM with Mr. Moore of Virginia. 
Mr. VARE with Mr. Mooney. 

Mr. Warp with Mr. Meap. 

Mr. Wrisen of [Illinois with Mr. Garraauen. 
Mr. WINstow with Mr. Froop. 

Mr. Woopyarp with Mr. Frrzcerarp. 

Mr. Granam of Pennsylvania with Mr. Mays. 
Mr. GREENE Of Massachusetts with Mr. Maren. 
Mr. CostTeELLo with Mr. STEVENSON. 

Mr. Craco with Mr. StepuHens of Mississippi. 
Mr. Currre of Michigan with Mr. SmiryHwick. 
Mr. Dempsey with Mr. Smiru of New York. 
Mr. Dentson with Mr. Sims. 

Mr. Kennepy of Rhode Island with Mr. Ler of Georgia. 
Mr. Kiress with Mr. Lea of California. 


Mr. GREENE of Vermont with Mr. McKintry. 

Mr. SANForp With Mr, CrarKk of Florida. 

Mr. SEtts with Mr. Carew. 

Mr. Yates with Mr. Rrorpan. 

Mr. Mason with Mr. GALLIvan. 

Mr. Moore of Pennsylvania with Mr. Fisurnr. 

Mr. Dyer with Mr. SHERWOOD. 

Mr. Exrerson with Mr. Scurry. 

Mr. Knutson (yes) with Mr. Brus 

On this vote: 

Mr. Kaww (yes) with Mr. Dent (no), 

Mr. Evtiott (yes) with Mr. DRANE (no). 

Mr. Rogpsiton of Kentucky (yes) with Mr. Montracver (no). 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I wish to withdraw my vote 
of “aye” and answer “ present,” as I am paired with the gentle- 
man ..om Georgia, Mr. Brett. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, I heard my name called, but I 
was in the lobby. 

The SPEAKER. The gentieman is not entitled to vote. 

Mr. BAER. Mr. Speaker, I could not get here in time, but if 
I had been here I would have voted “ aye.” 

The vote was announced as above recorded. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following motion to 
recommit : 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. KitcHin moves to recommit the bill to the committee with in- ° 
structions to report the same forthwith to the House, with the follow- 
ing amendment: Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: “That on and after the day following the 
passage of this act there shal! be levied, collected, and paid upon the 
articles named herein, when imported from any fereign country into 
the United States or into any of its possessions, the rates of duties 
whieh are herein prescribed, namely: 

“1. Magnesite, commercial ore, either crushed or ground, one-eighth 
of a cent per pound. 

“2. Magnesite, calcined, dead burned, and grain, 
eent per pound. 

“3. Magnesite brick, 
cent ad valorem. p 

“Sec. 2. That paragraph 539 of the tariff act of October 3, 1913, is 
hereby repealed; and that so much of paragraph 71 of said tariff act 
and of any existing law or parts of law as may be inconsistent with 
this act are hereby repealed.” 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
against the motion to recommit on the ground that it effects 
changes in amendments adopted in Committee of the Whole 
and agreed to in the House. It is a way of attempting to get 
around amendments adopted in Committee of the Whole and 
agreed to by the House. 

Mr. KITCHIN. What authority 
his position? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. 
{ Laughter. } 


(no), 


three-eighths of 2 


three-eighths of a cent per pound and 10 per 


has the gentleman got for 


The authority of 2 wise judgment. 


Mr. KITCHIN. The gentleman’s wisdom? 
Mr. LONGWORTH. Yes. 
Mr. KITCHIN. All right, the Chair would like te hear the 


gentieman’s reasons. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, it would net have been in 
order for the gentleman to offer any amendment which would 
have changed in any manner a committee amendment, but by a 
subterfuge of striking out all after the enacting elause he seeks 
to do what he otherwise could not do legitimately. I make the 
point of order that the gentleman’s motion is out of order. 

The SPEAKER. Can the gentleman cite the Chair 
authorities? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. 


any 


Mr. Speaker, section 948 of the Manual, 


page 522, holds that it is net in order to meve to reeommit with 











». 





instructions to eliminate an amendment adopted by the House. 
That is exactly what the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
KitcHIN} is seeking to do by this motion. The committee 
adopted an amendment placing a duty of one-half a cent a pound 
on magnesite ore. The gentleman by his motion attempts to 
reduce that duty and make another rate of duty. The effect is 
to amend a committee amendment, which is not in order, that 
amendment having already been adopted by the Hause. The 
Chair will recall that the House has adopted all of the com- 
mittee amendments, which fixed a certain specific rate of duty 
in each one of these three paragraphs of the bill. It is a mere 
subterfuge to move to strike out all after the enacting clause and 
to change those rates of duty. The gentleman would not have 
the right to change the rate of duty in any one of these para- 
graphs. Therefore he has not the right to change them in all 
three. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, I will say frankly to the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Lonewortu] that the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Krrcnitn], when he moved to strike out the enact- 
ing clause, had no desire whatever to claim and did not think it 
gave him any advantage. The gentleman simply adopted that 
method to get his different rates before the House. 

The object of a motion to recommit is clearly to give the 
minority of the House—the legislative minority and not the 
political minority—a chance affirmatively to go on record as to 
what they think this legislation should be, and if a motion to 
recommit does not permit that, then the motion is futile. I 
know the decision to which the gentleman has cited the Chair. 
That simply provides that you can not offer to strike out some 
amendment that the House has adopted, upon the theory that 
when the House had once acted on a matter there ought to be 
an end to it. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. But the gentleman will concede that the 
effect of the motion of the gentleman from North Carolina is to 
amend the eommittee amendments, the amendments already 
adopted by the House. 

Mr. CRISP. I will concede that the effect of the motion is 
to change the rates in this bill, and that is the only office of a 
motion to recommit. It is to give the minority the right affirma- 
tively to go on reeord as to their views. If the motion to recom- 
mit does not mean that, it is absolutely a useless motion. 

Mr. GARNER. And may I suggest to the gentleman that the 
difference in the rule that he suggests and the provision now 
before the House is this: It would not be in order to strike 
out an amendment that had been adopted by the House, but I 
know of no ruie that would require one not to change that amend- 
ment. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. But the effect is precisely the same, 
whether you strike out and insert or whether you move to strike 
out all of the amendment and substitute. If one is not in order, 
the other is not. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, the Chair will find the precedent 
cited by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. LonewortTH] on page 
524 of the later edition of the Manual. It will be noted that in 
the motion to recommit the only changes made are in the rates 
which have been fixed in the bill, which have been adopted by 
the House. If the gentleman offered a motion to recommit and 
proposed in his motion to change those rates, it would clearly 
be out of order; and I submit that even if he offered a motion 
to strike out all of that enacting clause and then reinserted all 
of the bill, which he does not seek to change, and only changes 
on the rates, that does not bring it without the provisions of the 
rule, and that is what the gentleman has done, as the gentle- 
man from Ohio has most clearly stated. The only changes in 
this bill which the gentleman from North Carolina seeks to 
make are changes in the rates fixed in the committee amend- 
ments which have already been adopted by the House. The 
mere fact that he seeks to strike out all after the enacting clause 
and reinsert the provisions of the bill which he does not pro 
pose to change, and then changes the rates that have already 
been adopted by the House in the form of committee amend- 
ments, clearly brings it within the ruling made by former 
Speaker CrarK. If in his motion to strike out all after the 
enacting clause he had substituted an entirely different bill, the 
rule probably would not apply; but he has not done that. He 
simply seeks to change the amendments which have already 
been adopted by the House, and it would seem as though that 
would bring it within the rule that a motion to recommit can 
not be made to eliminate or modify amendnients which have 
been acted upon and adopted by the House. 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Speaker, let us see to what point the 
reasoning of the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WALSH}, 
if followed, would carry us. First, let us bear in mind that 
the motion to recommit is regarded as so sacred that it is 
one of the few things protected against the Committee on Rules 
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by the general rules of the House. It is expressly provided in 
the general rules of the House that the Committee on Rules 
may not bring in a resolution which will prevent one motion 
to recommit. Of course, the reason for that is to protect, as 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Crisp] has so well expressed 
it, the minority of the House—that is, the legislature, not the 
political, minority—in its right to present a concrete, com- 
prehensive proposition of legislation. If the reasoning of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts be followed to its logical end, 
what is the result? Appropriation bills may be brought before 
the House, considered and amended in Committee of the Whole, 
reported to the House with amendments, and those amendments 
adopted, and a motion would not be in order to recommit, re 
ducing by a single cent one of the appropriations that have 
been made in any amendment to the bill as adopted by the 
House. If the Speaker should sustain this point of order, the 
practical effect of that ruling would be to do by a parliamentary 
| that which the Committee on Rules and the House 
itself ean not do under the general rules of the House. It will 
practically destroy the eflicacy of the motion to recommit with 
instructions. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, let us see where the logic 
| of the gentleman from Tennessee would lead us. It would lead 
| us to the proposition that the well-settled rule that no amend- 
| ment adopted in committee and afterwards adopted by the House 
can be changed—— 

Mr. GARRETT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I will. 

Mr. GARRETT. As I remember the ruling of Mr. Speaker 
CLARK, the case was this: The amendment which was to be 
affected by the motion to recommit was one that had been 
adopted by the House. It was to be affected by striking out the 
amendment—destroying it, not modifying it, not changing it, 
but striking it out—and of course the House had had its oppor- 
tunity to do that when it voted upon the proposition. But to say 
that upon a revenue bill the minority of the House shall not hav« 
an opportunity to amend an amendment in one motion to recom 
mit—oh, the gentleman surely does not propose to insist upon 
that. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Do I understand the gentleman to eon- 
tend that you can on a motion to recommit amend an amend- 
ment, but you can not strike it out? 

Mr. GARRETT. Ido. You can not strike it out, because the 
House has already adopted it. That would be taking two bites 
at the cherry, but surely you may present in one motion to re 
commit a germane proposition modifying that amendment 
Otherwise the minority bas no chance to make an affirmative 
record. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. ‘The fact is simply this: The House has 
adopted three committee amendments to the bill, to wit, a com- 
mittee amendment in line 9, page 1; a committee amendment in 
line 11, page 1; and a committee amendment in lines 1 and 2, 
page 2. Now, clearly it would not be in order for the gentleman 
from North Carolina to move to recommit and offer to strike 
out or amend any one of those amendments. How, if that is the 
case, can he by the subterfuge of moving te strike out all after 
the enacting clause make that in order which is clearly not i: 
order under the rules? That would then leave us at 
where a committee amendment would be subject to change 
House 

Mr. GARRETT. Committee 
change in the House— 

Mr. LONGWORTH. 
changed in a 


stage 


in t 


ihe 


amendments are subject to 


the House. They 


‘commit after they have been 


Not when adopted by 
are not motion to re 
acopted. 

Mr. GARRETT. After the House has once voted an amend- 
ment in you can not by subterfuge bring about a vote to strike 
it out. That is reasonable, that is logical, that is sensible; bu 
in the previous question being ordered on the main preposition, 
surely it is in order to offer a germane motion to recommit. 


Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? How can this 
amendment of the gentleman from North Carolina be construed 
except that it is to strike out an amendment and insert new 
| rates? 

Mr. GARRETT. Because it is to strike out an amendment 


| and insert different rates, ‘That is the very point. 
Mr. WALSH. It is striking out amendments already 
Mr. LONGWORTH. Precisely. 

Mr. GARRETT. It is striking out an amendment 
| serting a different concrete germane proposition. The 
|ence to which the gentlemen are holding destroys absolutely 
|} the motion to recommit with instructions and thereby present 
a tangible legislative proposition indicating the affirmative posi- 
| tion of the minority. 


adepted 


and in 


insist 
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Mr. WALSH. If I understand the gentleman correctly, it is 
to the effect that instead of striking out all after the enacting 
clause the gentleman from North Carolina could have made his 
motion to recommit striking out one of these committee amend- 
ments and inserting new rates? 

Mr. GARRETT. I think that is true if he presented a tan- 
gible, germane, legislative preposition. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. If that were true there would be no use 
in adopting the committee amendments in the House. 

Mr. GARRETT. But the gentleman must bear In mind that 
there can be only one motion to recommit. No matter of delay 
is involved. ‘The House has never passed upon this proposition 
presented by the gentleman from North Carolina. The House 
has passed upon amendments, but it has never passed upon the 
legislation proposed in the motion to recommit, legislation ad- 
mittedly germane. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The amendments adopted in committee 
were adopted in the House thereafter, and now the gentleman 
seeks by a motion to recommit to do what he could not do on 
# motion previous to this time. 

Mr. CRISP. Wiil the gentlenran yield? We all agree, I 
apprehend, that the object of the motion to recommit is to 
give the minority a chance to go on record. Now, what is 
ihe practical effect if this motion is not in order? We are deal- 
ing now with the rights of the minority. The gentleman in 
charge of a bill when it is reported to the House at once de- 
mands the previous question. The Speaker properly recognizes 
that gentleman. He demands the previous question. The 
minority has absolutely no chance to offer amendments be- 
cause the majority is going to adopt the previous question 
and the minority has absolutely no right, and the only chance 
that the minority has to put its legislative proposition before 
the House so as to get a record vote is on the motion to re- 
commit. 

Mr. WALSH. 

Mr. CRISP. 

Mr, WALSH. 
which arose, I 
tarian—— 

Mr. CRISP. TI am familiar with that decision. 

Mr. WALSH. That the House can not do indirectly, on a 
motion to recommit, that which it can not do by amendment, 
hefore engrossment and third reading? 

Mr. CRISP. I do not controvert it. I put that proposition 
in the Manual myself when I was clerk at the Speaker’s table. 
I know what it is. The gentleman from Colorado, Mr. Martin, 
in the Committee of the Whole offered an amendment striking 
out a certain part of a bill. When it went to the House there 
was a motion offered to recommit, striking out just exactly 
those words and did not substitute anything in lieu of them. 
It was too late to offer a motion to reconsider and Mr. Martin 
sought by indirection by a motion to recommit to do what he 
could not directly do, to strike out that amendment engrafted 
in the bill by the Committee of the Whole, and the Speaker 
held it was improper to do by indirection what could not be 
done directly. 


Mr. WALSH. 


Will the gentleman yield? 
T will. 

Does the gentleman controvert this proposition, 
think, when he was the honored parliamen- 


That is what is trying to be done here, 


Mr. LONGWORTH. That is precisely what is trying to be 
done. 
The SPEAKER. Suppose the motion to recommit, instead 


of adopting the new bill, striking everything out after the enact- 
ing clause, simply struck out the amendments adopted by the 
committee, and the House inserted, as in the motion to recom- 
mit, one-tenth of 1 per cent, would the gentleman think that was 
in order? 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, I do not think the question of 
striking out all after the enacting clause has anything to do with 
this motion, and the gentleman from North Carolina—and I have 
talked to him privately—did not offer it for that purpose. He 
simply offered it because he thought it was an easier way to 
vet his changed rates before the House, and we do not contend 
that the striking out of the enacting clause gives the motion 
any more rights than it would have if it simply proposed to 
change the rates. , 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman contends, then, though an 
amendment is adopted by the committee and later adopted by 
the House, it is permissible by a motion to recommit to change 
the figures adopted in the amendment? 

Mr. CRISP. Ido, and for this reason: All these rules have a 
reason to them. Now, notwithstanding what has been said in 
the press about the rules of the House, they are good rules if 
you understand them, and they have a reason. This decision 
that we have is a good decision. There was a case where a 
person simply wanted to strike out something the committee 
had adopted and did not substitute anything else for it. 
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Now, what is the object of this motion to recommit, Mr. 
Speaker? It is simply to give the House, or rather give the 
legislative minority, a chance to go on record as to their views. 
And, as I said a moment ago, the only possible way for the 
minority to get a chance is by this motion to recommit, and if 
you can not change the bill the motion amounts to nothing, for 
if we offered some amendment here that did not deat with rates 
it would properly be held not germane and be ruled out of order. 
And the only thing involved is rates, and it seems to me un- 
doubtedly that the legislative minority has a right to go on 
record through a motion to recommit on the question of ¢hanging 
the rates. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state, to save the time of the 
House, that it does not seem tO the Chair it is of very great 
importance in immediate effect which way he rules now, and 
the Chair would like to state his ruling provisionally, so that it 
will not bind him in the future. It is a subject that is somewhat 
intricate, and he would like to look up all the rulings and con- 
sider the principles and results before he comes to a final de- 
cision. But it does seem to the Chair that technically the deci- 
sion which has been cited by the gentleman from Ohio { Mr. 
LONGWORTH] covers this case and makes it out of order. On 
the other hand is the fact that a motion to recommit is in- 
tended to give the minority one chance to express fully their 
views so long as they are germane. And so it seems to the 
Chair that the general spirit and purpose of the motion ought to 
admit one like this. As the Chair says, the decisions cited seem 
to him very technical, but they do seem to him to be in the 
other direction; and therefore the Chair, to save time, over- 
rules the point of order, reserving the right not to be bound by 
it in the future, when he shall have had opportunity to thoroughly 
study the question. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I want to go on 
record as calling the attention of the Chair to the fact that—— 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will hear the gentleman. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. While a motion to recommit is of 
such high privilege in the House that even the Committee on 
Rules can not set aside that motion, a motion to recommit can 
only give the House an opportunity to go upon record on a matter 
that it has had no other opportunity to go on record upon. The 
House has had opportunity to go on record with every one of these 
rates. The Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union passed upon them and sent them up to the House, and the 
House agreed to them one after another. The gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. Kircur1n] could have demanded a separate 
vote on each one of these amendments. The demand was not 
made. Then the House voted to agree to every one of these 
amendments. We can not now refer these amendments in a 
motion to recommit, because it has just agreed to them, and it 
ean not be called upon to substitute for the rates which have 
just been agreed to rates proposed in a motion to recommit. A 
motion to recommit is for the sole and only purpose of giving 
the House an opportunity to go on record on a matter it can not 
otherwise go on record upon. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I yield. 

Mr. GARNER. I want to call the gentleman's attention to the 
fact that the policy which he suggests would nullify the rule for 
recommital. Let us suppose a committee composed of two- 
thirds of the majority and one-third of the minority, as com- 
posed now, would decide that they would want to prevent the 
House of Representatives from going on record with reference 
to a proposition reported from their committee; the result 
would be that they would introduce a bill and to that bill they 
would provide certain amendments. These would be adopted 
by the majority of the Committee of the Whole, and when they 
came back to the House, under the point of order made by the 
gentleman from Ohio there would be no such thing as getting a 
record vote on the minority proposition. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. But a separate vote could have 
been demanded on every one of these amendments, and the 
House could go on record on every one of them. 

Mr. GARNER. You might get a separate vote on each one 
of these amendments, but they might not be the amendments 
that the majority would like to go on record upon, and so it 
would be impossible to get a record vote on the issue that exists 
between the majority and the minority. I could take this rul- 
ing, and if it were sustained on the point of order made by the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. LonawortH], it would be impossible 
to get a record vote for the minority and impossible for the 
minority to make a motion to recommit, because you could go 
into the original committee and report the bill with certain 
amendments, and therefore you could not entertain that motion 
to recommit, and therefore you could not fulfill the object of the 
institution of the motion to recommit, which was in order that 
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the two parties of the House of Representatives might squarely 
place their issue before the American people on a record vote. 
If you should adopt the policy you suggest here, you would 
deprive them of having that issue, and I would think the de- 
cision of the Chair was a wise one, whether we were in the 
majority or in the minority. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. ‘The motion to recommit can 
not commit the House to the folly of immediately recommiting 
2 mutter upon which it has just passed and upon which it has 
had an opportunity to have a record vote. That is exactly what 
is being done here. The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
KITCHIN] could have demanded a separate vote on each of these 
amendments, and could have had a record vote in the House, 
but he did not do so. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina under 
the circumstances would have had no chance to put forward 
the rates which the minority wanted. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. But even so, Mr. Speaker, the 
minority of the House, if it were opposed to the rates as they 
are, could record themselves on a record vote, and then it would 
be for the House to consider such a rate as might he agreeable 
to the House. 


Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, may I ask the gentleman a 
question ? 
Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes. 


Mr. GARNER. In this instance that the gentleman speaks 
of he would give an opportunity for a negative vote; but no- 
where, unless you have a motion to reeommit, have you the 
right to obtain a positive vote, an affirmative vote. You have 
a right to vote against these rates, but no opportunity to vote 
for another rate: and the motion to recommit was intended to 
make an issue, I repeat, and give us an opportunity for an 
aflirmative vote as to what we would like the law to be. [Ap- 
plause and cries of ‘ Regular order !’’} 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas has stated 
with much force the argument, which to the Chair is perplex- 
ing. The House has had an opportunity to yote upon each one 
of these amendments. 

Mr. LONGW ORTH. 

The SPEAKER. As the Chair stated before, the Chair in- 
tends to look this subject up carefully, and before it shall arise 
again be will have had an opportunity to thoroughly determine 
upon it, 

Mr. LONGWORTH. May I interrupt the Chair to say that 
not only is it true that both the committee and the Tfouse has 
had a chance to vote upon these amendments, but also as to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from North Carolina? 


Mr. Speaker, will the Chair pardon me? | 





Godwin, N. C, 
Griffin 
Hardy, Tex. 
Hastings 
Hayden 
Heflin 
Holland 
Howard 
Huddleston 
Hudspeth 
Hull, Tenn. 
linmphreys 
Igoe 
Jacoway 
Johnson, Ky. 
Johnson, Miss. 
Jones, Tex. 
Keller 

Kelly, Pa, 


Anderson 
Andrews, Nebr. 
Bacharach 
Baer 

Barbour 

Begg 

3enham 
Bland, Ind. 
Soies 

Brooks, Ill. 
Brooks, Pa. 
Browne 
Browning 
Burroughs 
Campbell, Kans. 
Cannon 
Christopherson 
Copley 
Cramton 
Crowther 
Curry, Calif, 
Dale 

Dallinger 
Darrow 

Davis, Minn. 
Denison 

li +inson, Iowa 
Dowell 
Dunbar 

Dunn 

Echols 
Edmonds 
Elston 

Evans, Nebr, 
Kivans, Nev. 


| Fairfield 


Mr. GARNER. But that was in the Committee of the 
Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The whole purpose of this motion to re- 
commit is to have a record vote upon the program of the | 


minority. That is the main purpose of the motion to recom- 


mit, and while the decision has been cited—and the argument of | 


point in the direction a committee wishing to avoid allowing 
the minority to get a record vote could always ingeniously 
bring in aS pili and perfect it by amendments, and then have 
those amendments adopted in the House, and thereby, accord- 
ing to this ruling, prevent the minority from ever bringing its 
program before the House, yet it seems to the Chair that 


thereby they would nullify the main purpose of the motion to | 


recommit. So the Chair will provisionally decide that the point 
of order is not good. ‘The question is on agreeing to the motion 
to recommit. 


The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the | 


noes appeared to have it. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina de- 
mands the yeas and nays on the motion to recommit. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the roll. 
favor of the motion te recommit will answer “ yea ” 
hames are called; those opposed will answer “ nay.” 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 117, nays 154, 
auswered “ present ” 2, not voting 156, as follows: 

YEAS—117. 


Those in 
when their 


Alexander Bland, Va. Candler Davis, Tenn. 
Almon Blanton Caraway Dickinson, Mo 
Ashbrook Booher Carss Dominick 
Aswell Box Carter Doremus 
Ayres Briggs Casey Dupré 
Bankhead Brinson Clark, Me. Eagan 
Bee Buchanan Cleary Evans, Mont. 
Benson Burke Coady Ferris 
Black Byrnes, 8. C. Connally Gard 
Slackmon Byrns, Tenn. Cooper Garner 
Bland, Mo. Campbell, Pa. Crisp Garrett 


POOR RAR eee 


Fess 
Focht 
Fordney 


Ackerman 
Andrews, Md. 
Anthony 
Babka 
Barkley 

Bell 


the gentleman from Kansas does seem to the Chair to forcibly | Bowers 


brand 
Britten 
Brumbaugh 
Burdick 
Butler 
‘aldwell 
‘antrill 
‘arew 
‘hindblom 
‘lark, Fla. 
lasson 
‘ole 
‘olLier 
‘ostello 
‘rago 
‘ullen 
‘urrie, Mich. 
Davey 
Dempsey 
Dent 
Dewalt 
Donovan 
Dooling 
Doughton 
Drane 

Dy« r 
Eagle 

Ell ott 
Ellsworth 
Emerson 
Esch 
Fields 
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Kincheloe 
Kitchin 
Lanham 
Lankford 
Lazaro 
Linthicum 
Lonergan 
McDuffie 
McKeown 
McLane 
Mansfield 
Minahan, N. J, 
Moon 
Neely 
Nelson, Mo. 
©’ Connell 
Oldfield 
Oliver 
Overstreet 


NAYS- 


Foster 
Frear 
Freeman 
French 
Garland 
Glynn 
Good 
Gould 
Graham, Il. 
Green, lowa 
Greene, Vt. 
Griest 
Hadley 
Hardy, Colo, 
Haskell 
Haugen 
Hawley 
Hays 
Hernandez 
llersey 
Hersman 
Hickey 
Hicks 
Hill 
Hoch 
Iloughion 
Hulings 
Ilusted 
James 
Jefferis 
Johnson, 8. Dak 
Johnson, Wash. 
Jones, Pa. 
Juul 
Kearns 
King 
Kinkaid 
Kieczka 
Kraus 

ANSWERED “* 
Krutson 

NOT VO! 

Fisher 
Fitzgerald 
Flood 
Fuller, IL. 
Fuller, Mass 
Gallagher 
Gallivan 
Gandy 
Ganly 
Goldfogl« 
Goodall 
Goodwin, Ark 
Goodykoontz 
Graham, Pa 
Greene, Mass. 
Hamill 
Hamilton 
Harrison 
Hull, lowa 
Hutchinson 
Ireland 
Johnsion, N, Y. 
Kahn 
Kelley, Mich 
Kendall 
Kennedy, lowa 


Kennedy, R. I 
Kettner 
IKKiess 
LaGuardia 
Langley 


Larsen 

Lee, Ga, 
Lehibach 
Lesher 
Little 

Luce 
Lufkin 
McAndrews 





Padgett 
Parrish 

Pell 

Phelan 

Pou 

Quin 

tainey, J. W. 
Rayburn 
Romjue 

Rouse 

Rubey 
Sanders, La. 
Saunders, Va. 
sears 

Small 
Smithwick 
Steagall 
Stedman 
Sumners, Tex. 
154. 
Kreider 
Lampert 
Layton 

Lea, Calif. 
Longworth 
Luhring 
McCulloch 
McFadden 
McKenzie 
McLaughlin, Mich 
MacGregor 
Magee 

Mapes 

Martin 
Michener 
Miller 
Monahan, Wis 
Mondell 
Moore, Ohio 
Morgan 

Mott 

Mudd 

Nelson, Wis. 
Newtan, Minn. 
Newion, Mo, 
Nichols, Mich. 
Nolan 

Ogden 

Olney 
Osborne 

Platt 

Purnell 
Radcliffe 
Raker 
Ramseyer 
Randall, Calif. 
Randall, Wis 
Reavis 

Reed, N.Y. 


PRESENT 2 


Major 
ING 156 
MeArthur 


MeCilintic 
McGlennon 
MeKiniry 
McKinley 
McLaughlin, Nebr 
Mi Pherson 
MacCrate 

Madden 

Mah of 

Mann 

Mason 

Mays 

Mead 

Merritt 

Montagu 

Mo ney 
Moore, Pa 
Moore, Va 
Moores, Ind 
Morin 

Murphy 
Nicholls, 8. 
a) 4 onnor 
Paige 

Park 

Parker 

Peters 

Porte 

Rainey, H, T. 
Ramsey 

Reber 

Rhodes 
Riddick 
Riordar 
Robinsen, N. C, 
Robsion, Ky 
Rowan 

Rucker 


So the motion to recominit was rejected. 
The Clerk announced the following addition: 


Until 


further 


notice : 


Mr. BRITTEN with Mr. BarK.. 


Mr. Burpick with 


Mr. CLAsson with Mr. Srats. 
Mr. Currie of Michigan with Mr. DoucurTon, 


Mr. CuLien. 
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Taylor, Colo, 
Thomas 
Tillman 
Venable 
Vinson 
Watkins 
Watson, Va. 
Weaver 
Webb 

Welty 

Wi son, La, 
Wilson, Pa. 
Wingo 
Woods, Va. 
Wright 
Young, Tex. 





Reed, W. Va, 
Ricketts 
Rodenberg 
Rogers 
Rose 
Rowe 
Sanders, 
Scott 
Siegel 
Sinnott 
Smith, Idaho 
Smith, Mich. 
Snell 
Steenerson 
Strong, Kans. 
Strong, la. 
Summers, Wash, 
sweet 


Ind, 


‘Temple 
rimberlak 
rinche 
rowne! 
Treadway 
Vesta! 
Volstead 
Walsh 
Walters 
Wason 
Watson, Pa. 
Webster 


Wheeler 
White, Kans, 
White, Me. 
Williams 
Wood, Ind 


Young, N. Dak, 
7ihiman 
sabbath 


Sanders, N.Y, 
Sanford 
Schall 

Ss 

Sells 
Sherwood 
Shrev 

Sinel; 

Sisson 

Slemp 

Smith, Ill 
Smith, N. Y. 
Snyce I 

Steele 

st phe ns, Mi Ss. 
Stephens, Obto 
Stevenson 
Stiness 
Sullivan 
Swope 
Taylor, Ark. 
Taylor, Tenn, 
Thompson 
Tilson 
Tinkham 
Upshaw 

Vaile 

Vare 

Voigt 

Ward 
Welling 
Whaley 
Wilson, Ill. 
Winslow 
Wise 
Woodyard 
Yates 


il pairs; 
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NOT VOTING— 160. 


Mr. KENDALL with Mr. MckKuiniry. 
Mr. Lurkin with Mr. HAMILL. 
Mr. Merrirr with Mr. Mays. 

Mr. Titson with Mr. RUCKER. 
Mr. Vorsr with Mr, Uepsnaw. 


On this vote: 

Mr. DrRane (for) with Mr. EvLiorr (against). 

Mr. Monracvue (for) with Mr. Ropsron of Kentucky (against). 

Mr. Betx (for) with Mr. KNuTson (against). 

Mr. Denr (for) with Mr. KAHN (against). 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER, The question is on the passage of the bill. 

The question being taken, the Speaker announced that the 
ayes appeared to have it, the ayes had it, and the bill was 
passed. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, one minute. I 
sion on the passage of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. In the opinion of the Chair the gentleman 


want a divi- 


is entitled to recognition. The Chair did not suppose there 
was to be another vote. 
Mr. KITCHIN. There was so much confusion that I did 


not understand the statement of the Chair. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes the gentleman. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I ask for the yeas and nays on the passage 
of the bill. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 154, nays 113, 
auswered “present” 2, not voting 160, as follows: 





Anderson 
Andrews, Nebr. 
Bacharach 


Baer 
Barbour 
Begg 
Benham 
Bland, Ind. 
Boles 


Brooks, 111. 
Brooks, Va. 
Browne 
Browning 
Burroughs 


ae 


‘ampbell, Pa, 
‘annon 
‘hristopherson 
‘opley 
‘ramton 
‘rowther 
Curry, Calif. 
Dale 
Dallinger 
Darrow 
Davis, Minn. 
Denison 
Dickinson, lowa 
Dowell 

Dunn 

Echols 
Edmonds 
Klston 

Esch 

Evans, Mont. 
Evans, Nebr. 
Fairfield 

Fess 


Focht 


ee ee 


Alexander 
Almon 
Ashbrook 
Aswell 
Ayres 
Bankhead 
Bee 

Black 
Blackmon 
Bland, Mo. 
Bland, Va. 
Blanton 
Booher 
Box 
Briggs 
Brinson 
Buchanan 
Burke 
Byrnes, 8. C. 
Byrns, Tenn. 
Candler 
Caraway 
Carter 
Casey 
Clark, Mo. 
Cleary 
Coady 
Connally 
Cooper 


‘ampbell, Kans. 


YEAS— 


Fordney 
Foster 
Frear 
Freeman 
French 
Garland 
Glynn 
Gould 
(;raham, Ill. 
Green, lowa 
Greene, Vt 
Griest 
Hadley 
Hardy, Colo, 
Haskell 
Haugen 
Hawley 
Ilays 
Hernandez 
Hlersman 
Hickey 
Ilicks 

Hill 

Hoch 
Ilusted 
James 
Jefferis 


Johnson, S. Dak. 


Johnson, Wash, 
Jones, Pa, 


154. 


Lea, Calif. 
Longworth 
Luhring 
McCulloch 
McFadden 
McKenzie 
McLaughlin, Mich 
MacGregor 
Magee 

Mapes 

Martin 
Michener 
Miller 
Monahan, Wis. 
Moore, Ohio 
Morgan 

Mott 

Mudd 

Nelson, Wis. 
Newton, Minn. 
Newton, Mo. 
Nichols, Mieh, 
Nolan 

Ogden 

Olney 

Osborne 

Platt 

Purnell 
Radcliffe 
Raker 


Juul Ramseyer 
Kearns Randall, Calif. 
King Randall, Wis. 
Kinkaid Reed, N. Y. 
Kleczka Reed, W. Va. 
Kraus Ricketts 
Kreider Rodenberg 
Lampert Rogers 
Layton Rose 
NAYS—113. 
Crisp Kitehin 
Davis, Tenn. Lanham 
Dickinson, Mo, Lankford 


Dominick 
Doremus 
Dupré 
Egan 
Eagle 
Verris 
Gard 
(rarner 
Garrett 
Griffin 
Hardy, Tex 
Hastings 
Hayden 
Heflin 
Huddleston 
Iludspeth 
Hull, Tenn. 
Humphreys 
Igoe 
Jacoway 
Johnson, Ky. 
Johnson, Miss. 
Jones, Tex. 
Keller 
Kelly, Pa. 
Kincheloce 


Lazaro 
Linthicum 
Lonergan 
McDutftie 
McKeown 
McLane 
Mansfield 
Minahan, N. J, 
Moon 
Moore, Va. 
Neely 
Nelson, Mo, 
O'Connell 
Oldfield 
Oliver 
Overstreet 
Padgett 
Parrish 
Pell 
Phelan 

Pou 

Quin 
Rainey, J. W. 
Rayburn 
Romjue 
Rouse 


ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—-2. 
Major 


Knutson 


Rowe 
Sanders, Ind, 
Sanford 
Scott 

Siegel 
Sinnott 
Smith, Idaho 
Smith, Mich. 
Snell 
Steenerson 
Strong, Kans. 
Strong, Pa. 
Summers, Wash. 
Sweet 
Taylor, Colo, 
Temple 
Timberlake 
Tincher 
‘Towner 
Treadway 
Vestal 

Voigt 
Volstead 
Walsh 
Walters 
Wason 
Watson, Pa. 
Webster 
Wheeler 
White, Kans. 
White, Me. 
Williams 
Winslow 
Wood, Ind. 
Yates 
Young, N. Dak. 
Zihlman 


Rubey 
Rucker 
Sanders, La. 
Saunders, Va. 
Sears 

Sims 
Smithwick 
Steagall 
Stedman 
Stevenson 
Sumners, Tex. 
Thomas 
Tillman 
Venable 
Vinson 
Watkins 
Watson, Va. 
Weaver 
Webb 

Welty 
Wilson, La. 
Wilson, Pa. 
Wingo 
Woods, Va. 
Wright 
Young, Tex. 


Ackerman Fields Lee, Ga. Rhodes 
Andrews, Md. Fisher Lehlbach Riddick 
Anthony Fitzgerald Lesher Riordan 
Babka Flood Little Robinson, N. C, 
Barkley Fuller, Til. Luce Robsion, Ky. 
Bell Fuller, Mass. Lufkin Rowan 
Benson Gallagher McAndrews Sabatb 
Bowers Gallivan McArthur Sanders, N. Y, 
Brand Gandy McClintie Schall 
Britten Ganly McGlennon Scully 
Brumbaugh Godwin, N.C, McKiniry Sells 

Burdick Goldfogle McKinley Sherwood 
Lutler Good McLaughlin, Nebr.Shreve 
Caldwell Goodall McPherson Sinclair 
Cantrill Goodwin, Ark. MacCrate Sisson 

Carew Goodykoontz Madden Siemp 

Carss Graham, Pa. Maher Small 
Chindblom Greene, Mass. Mann Smith, Il. 
Clark, Fla. Hamill Mason Smith, N. Y, 
Classon Hamilton Mays Snyder 

Cole Harrison Mead Steele 

Collier Hersey Merritt Stephens, Miss. 
Costello Holland Mondell Stephens, Ohio 
Crago Houghton Montague Stiness 
Cullen Howard Mooney Sullivan 
Currie, Mich. Hulings Moore, Pa. Swope 

Davey Hull, lowa Moores, Ind, ‘Taylor, Ark, 
Dempsey Hutchinson Morin Taylor, Tenn, 
Dent Ireland Murphy Thompson 
Dewalt Johnston, N. Y. Nichol s, §. C. Tilson 
Donovan Kahn O’Connor Tinkham 
Dooling Kelley, Mich. Paige Upshaw 
Doughton Kendall Park Vaile 

Drane Kennedy, Iowa Parker Vare 

Dunbar Kennedy, R. I. Peters Ward 

Dyer Kettner Porter Welling 
Elliott Kiess Rainey, H. T. Whaley 
Elisworth LaGuardia Ramsey Wilson, Ill. 
Emerson Langley Reavis Wise 

Evans, Ney. Larsen Reber Woodyard 


So the bill was passed. 

The following additional pairs were announced: 

On this vote: 

Mr. KNUTSON (for) with Mr. Ber, (against). 

Mr. KAHN (for) with Mr. DENT (against). 

Mr. Exptiotr (for) with Mr. DRANE (against). 

Mr. Rosston of Kentucky (for) with 
(against). 

Mr. HurcHINson (for) with Mr. Carss (against). 

Mr. HovucHtTon (for) with Mr. HOLLAND (against). 

Mr. Snyver (for) with Mr. BENson (against). 

Mr. MonbE.Lrt (for) with Mr. SMALL (against). 

Mr. Britten (for) with Mr. Crark of Florida (against). 

Mr. Reavis (for) with Mr. HowaArp (against). 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

On motion of Mr, ForDNEY, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

Mr. SEARS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend and revise my remarks that I made this afternoon in the 
REcorp. 

The 
mous consent 
objection ? 

There was no objection. 


Mr. MOoNTAGUE 


unani- 
Is there 


asks 


from Florida 
the Recorp. 


SPEAKER. The 
to extend his 


gentleman 
remarks in 


PROHIBITION OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS. 


Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I present a conference re- 
port upon the bill (H. R. 6810) to prohibit intoxicating bev- 
erages and to regulate the manufacture, production, use, and 
sale of high-proof spirits for other than beverage purposes, and 
to insure an ample supply of aleohol and promote its use in 
scientific research and in development of fuel, dye, and other 
lawful industries, for printing under the rules. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, I reserve all points of order on the 
conference report. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota presetfts a 
conference report for printing under the rules. 


BRIDGE ACROSS RED RIVER, LAMAR COUNTY, TEX. 


Mr. BLACK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
further consideration of the bill (H. R. 8986) granting the con- 
sent of Congress to the Paris-Hugo Bridge Co. to construct a 
bridge and approaches thereto across Red River, near Arthur 
City, Lamar County, Tex. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
what is the urgency for taking this matter up at this time? 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Speaker, plans are ready for the construc- 
tion of the bridge and the company is very anxious to make the 
contracts. The matter is very urgent, that they be able to do 
so during the present month of October. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object— 
and I shall not do so—I would suggest to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts that if he had ever attempted to cross the Red 
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River without a bridge, he would never raise any objection to 
pbuilding a bridge across it. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted to 
the Paris-Hugo Bridge Co., a corporation, and its successors and 
assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches 
thereto across Red River from a point on its south bank, north of and 
near Arthur City, in Lamar County, Tex., to a point immediately north 
of said beginning and located in Choctaw County, Okla., in accordance 
with the provisions of the act entitled “An act to regulate the construc- 
tion of bridges over navigable waters,” approved March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
reserved, 


With the following committee amendments: 


Line 5, page 1, after the word * insert the words “at a 


point suitable to navigation interests. 
The SPEAKER. 
mittee amendment. 
The committee amendment was agreed to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 
On motion of Mr. BLack, a motion to reeonsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


“ operate, 


” 


The question is on agreeing to the com- 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 
lows: 
To Mr. Donovan, for three days, owing to death in family. 
‘To Mr. Drang, for to-day, on account of important business. 
To Mr. ANDREWs of Maryland, for one week, on account of 
illness, 
JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED, 


SENATE BILLS AND 


Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, Senate bills and joint resolution 
of the following titles were taken from the Speaker’s table 
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and referred to their appropriate committees, as indicated 
below: 
S. 495. An act for the relief of Walston H. Brown, sole} 


surviving partner of the firm of Brown, Howard & Co., and of | 


the Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co.; to the Committee 
on Claims. 


S. 2300. An act for the relief of the estate of Henry A. V. 
Post; to the Committee on Claims. 
S. J. Res. 90. Joint resolution to readmit Frances Sco- 


ville-Mumm to the character and privileges of a citizen of the | 
United States: to the Committee on Immigration and Naturali- | 


zation. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. DALE. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XII, private bills and resolutions wer: 
severally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House, as follows: 

Mr. ROMJUE, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 6522) for the relief of Ff. M. Bartield. 
reported the same without amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 354), which said bill and report were referred the 
Private Calendar. 

Mr. EDMONDS, from the Commitiee on Chaims, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 822) for the relief of James W. Cross, re 
ported the same without amendment, accompanied by a repo 


AND 


to 


(No. 355), which said bill and report were referred to the 
Private Calendar. 
Mr. MacCRATE, from the Committee on Claims, to which 


was referred the bill (H. R. 6881) for the relief of Joseph A 
McCarthy, reported the same with amendment, accompanied by 
a report (No. 356), which said bill and report were referred 
to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. ROMJUE, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 


referred the bill (S. 728) for the relief of the Buffalo River 
Zine Mining Co., reported the same without amendment, ac- 
companied by a report (No. 357), which said bill and report 


were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. GLYNN, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 2740) for the relief of Maude HB. 
Mosher, reported the same with amendment, accompanied by a 
report (No. 358), which said bill and report were referred 
to the Private Calendar, 

Mr. DENT, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to which 
was referred the joint resolution (H. J. Res. SO) to correct 
an error in the wording of the appropriation of $71,000 made 
in the act approved July 9, 1918, and to authorize the Secretar) 
of War to pay said sum to respective parties entitled thereto, 
reported the same with amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 361), which said bill and report were referred to thi 
Private Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DOMINICK: A bill (H. R. 9776) for the purchase of 
a site for and the erection of a post-office building, court- 
house, and other Government offices at Anderson, 8S. C.; to the 
Committee on Publie Buildings and Grounds. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 9777) for the purchase of a site for and 
| the erection of a post-office building, courthouse, and other 


Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to revise | 


and extend my remarks in the Recorp upon the subject of my | 


speech a few days ago, Cardinal Mercier, 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
There was no objection, 


ADJOURN MENT. 


Mr. FORDNEY. that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to: and accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 
20 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Wed- 


nesday, October &, 1919, at 12 o’clock noon. 


Mr. Speaker, I move 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Secretary 
of War, transmitting, with a letter from the Chief of Engi- 
neers, report on preliminary examination of San Bernard River, 
Tex. (H. Doe. No. 259), was taken from the Speaker’s table, 
referred to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, and ordered 
to be printed. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. VESTAL, from the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and 


Measures, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 9755) to estab- 


lish standard of weights and measures for the following wheat- | 
mill and corn-mill products, namely, flour, hominy, grits, and | 


ineals, and all commercial feeding stuffs, and for other purposes, 


reported the same without amendment, accompanied by a report | 


(No, 359), which said bill and report were referred to the Com- 
Inittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


Government offices at Greenwood, S. C.;: to the Committee o1 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. NOLAN: A bill (H. R. 9778) to provide for the es- 
tablishment, operation, and maintenance of foreign-trade zones 
in ports of entry of the United States, to expedite and encour- 
age foreign commerce, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 9779) provid- 
ing for the deportation of aliens who evaded military service 
and that aliens admitted to the United States shall take the 
necessary steps to become citizens of the United States; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

3y Mr. EVANS of Montana: A bill (H. R. 9780) to provide 
for the payment for certain lands within the former Flathead 
Indian Reservation, in the State of Montana; to the Committers 
en the Publie Lands. 

By Mr. STEENERSON: A bill (H. R. 9781) to amend an 
act entitled “An act to codify, revise, and amrend the penal 
laws of the United States,’ approved March 4, 1909; to the 
Committee on the Post Oijfice and Post Roads. 

$y Mr. ROGERS: A bill (H. R. 9782) to regulate further 
the entry of aliens into the United States; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. GOOD: A bill (CH. R. 9783) to provide a national bud- 
get system and an independent audit of Government accounts, 
and for other purposes: to the Select Committee on the Budget. 

Also, a resolution (H. Res. 324) to provide changes in the 
rules of the House in connection with the establishment of 
national budget; to the Select Committee on the Budget. 


al 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 
Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resvlution- 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 
$y Mr. ALEXANDER: A bill (H. R. 9784) granting 
crease of pension to Hannah M. Clark; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 


‘ iTle 
at Lik 
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By Mr. 
crease of pension 
Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. CARAWAY: A bill (H. R. 9786) granting an increase 
of pension to William Strang; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. CASEY: A bill (H. R. 9787) granting a pension to 
Hugh McGinty; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DENT: A bill (H. R. 9788) for the relief of Eugene 
K. Stoudenmire; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R. 9789) granting a pension to 
Theodore A. Melter; to the Committee on Pensions. 

sy Mr. FOSTER: A bill (H. R. 9790) granting a pension to 
Llizabeth Rankin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. A bill (H. R. 9791) grant- 
ing a pension to Emma Park: to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. KING: A bill (H. R. 9792) granting a pension to 
Mary E. Morrison; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LANGLEY: A bill (H. R. 9793) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary E. Peake; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. MacGREGOR: A bill (H. R. 9794) for the relief of 
Wendell Phillips Lodge, No. 365, Knights of Pythias; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. PURNELL: A bill (H. R. 9795) granting an increase 
of pension to Frederick Mistel; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9796) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry M. Clark; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SHREVE: A bill (H. R. 9797) granting a pension to 
Ella Merrick; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9798) granting a pension to Marinda May- 
nard; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

sy Mr. SMITH of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 9799) granting an 
increase of pension to Samuel March; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS: A bill CH. R. 9800) granting an increase 
of pension to Amos Carlin ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WILSON of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 9801) for the relief 
of J. G, Speicher; to the Committee on Claims. 


ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 9785) granting an in- 
to Orlando Markler; to the Committee on 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CURRY of California: Petition of Hon. William D. 
Stephens, governor of California, favoring an increase in pay 
of commissioned and enlisted personnel of the Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps, Coast Guard, and Public Health Service; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DYER: Petition of St. Louis Young Men's Christian 
Association, Evangelical Social Center, St. Louis County Wel- 
fare Association, Boyle Memorial Center, Shapleigh Hardware 
Co., the Federation of Jewish Charities, St. Louis Provident 
Association, St. Louis Children’s Aid Society, Jewish Educa- 
tional and Charitable Association, and Big Brother Organiza- 
tion, all of St. Louis, Mo., favoring the passage of Senate bill 
2260 and House bill 2286; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of International Brotherhood of Blacksmiths 
and Helpers, of St. Louis, Mo., favoring the passage of House 
bill 5159; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. EVANS of Nebraska: Petition of John Rooney Post, 
No. 55, American Legion, of Pender, Nebr., favoring one year’s 
additional pay for soldiers, sailors, and marines who partici- 
pated in the late war; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

sy Mr. FOSTER: Petition of C. W. Murhey, of Columbus, 
Ohio, favoring the enactment of a Federal law that will establish 
motor-car, motor-truck, bicycle, and motor-cycle thefts as a 
Federal offense; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HULINGS: Petition of sundry citizens of Sharon, Pa., 
protesting against the passage of the Smith-Towner educational 
bill: to the Committee on Education. 

Also, petition of Branch No. 1, New York National Association 
of United States Ciyil Service Employees, of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
favoring an increase in salaries of at least 40 per cent; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. JAMES: Petition of Post No. 17, American Legion, 


Iron River, Mich., regarding alleged unnecessary wrongs inflicted 
on members of the American Expeditionary Forces; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MacGREGOR: Petition of sundry soldiers of Old 
Central High School, Buffalo, N. Y., favoring the bill authorizing 
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an extra pay to soldiers in the form of $30 a month for the period 
of service; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of the Elma Branch of the Dairyman’s League 
(Inec.), of Elma, N. Y., favoring the amendment to the aunti- 
trust law; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. O'CONNELL: Petition of the New Jersey State 
Chamber of Commerce, protesting against the Fess bill, House 
bill 4488; to the Committee on Education. 

By Mr. RAKER: Petition of Atlas-Imperial Engine Co., of 
Oakland, Calif.; Royal Packing Co., of Los Angeles, Calif.; 
and Retail Furniture Association, of California, protesting 
against the cost-mark bill, which provides for the placing of the 
cost mark on all merchandise offered for sale; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

Also, letter from the Denny Bar Co. and the Alpha Hardware 
and Supply Co., of Nevada City, Calif., protesting against Sen- 
ate bill No. 2896; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 





SENATE. 
Wepnespay, October 8, 1919. 


The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, we come before Thee in the consciousness of 
our interdependence, and lift up our hearts to the Father of us 
all, and ask Thy guidance and blessing. Give us the spirit of 
sonship that we may know all the qualities of life and char- 
acter that make, refine, and purify the social and political life 
of the world. May we follow after God’s great thought of the 
unity of life that is in Christ Jesus. We ask it for Christ’s sake. 
Amen. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of the proceed- 
ings of vesterday, when, on request of Mr. Curtis and by unan 
imous consent, the further reading was dispensed with and the 
Journal was approved. 

DEVELOPMENT UNUSED DOC. NO. 124). 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a communication from the Secretary of the Interior, transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, a report upon the development of the 
unused lands of the country. The communication only will be 
printed and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the 
Cemmittee on Public Lands. 

ESTIMATES OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi 
cation from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a letter 
from the Secretary of War, submitting a supplemental estimate 
of appropriation in the sum of $137,000 required for support of 
the Mountain Branch, National Home for Disabled Volunteer 
Soldiers, at Johnson City, Tenn., for the fiscal year 1920 (S. 
Doe. No. 122), which, with the accompanying papers, was re 
ferred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

He also laid before the Senate a communication from the 
Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a supplemental esti- 
mate of appropriation in the sum of $15,000 required by the 
Office of the Treasurer of the United States for examiners of 
checks (S. Doc. No. 123), which was referred to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


ol LANDS (S. 


CALLING OF THE ROLL, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, in order to save the time of 
the day by having morning business attended to when morning 
business is called, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Frelinghuysen Lenroot Pomerene 
Ball Gay Lodge Robinson 
Sankhead Gerry McCormick Sheppard 
Beckham Gore McKellar Sherman 
Borah Gronna McNary Simmons 
Brandegee Hale Moses Smith, Ariz. 
Calder Harding Myers Smith, Ga. 
Capper Harris Nelson Smith, Md. 
Chamberlain Harrison New Smoot 
Colt Hitcheock Newberry Spencer 
Culberson Jones, N. Mex. Norris Sterling 
Cummins Jones, Wash, Nugent Townsend 
Curtis Kellogg Overman Trammell 
Dial Kendrick Owen Underwood 
Dillingham Kenyon Page Wadsworth 
Elkins Keyes Penrose Walsh, Mont. 
Fernald King Pheijan Watson 
Fletcher Kirby Pittman Williams 
France La Follette Poindexter Wolcott 
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Mr. PITTMAN. The junior Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
HENDERSON | is absent on important business. He has a general 
pair with the junior Senator from Illinois [Mr. McCormack}. 
{ ask that this notice may stand for the day. 

Mr. GERKY. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. WakkEN] and the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
PuHrpps|] are enguged in a committee hearing. 

I also desire to announce that the Senator from Virginia 
[Mr. Swanson] and the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
SuirH] and the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Jounson] 
are detained by illness in their families. The Senator from 
Oklahoma {Mr. Gore], the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Srietps], and the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH] 
are detained on official business. 

Mr. GAY. The senior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. RAwns- 
DELL] is detained from the Senate by illness. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Seventy-six Senators 
swered (0 the roll call. There is a quorum present. 


have an- 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 


A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K, Hemp- 
stead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House agrees to 
the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 7478) to amend 
sections 5200 and 5202 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States as amended by the acts of June 22, 1906, and September 
24, 1918. 

The message also announced that the House had passed a 
bill (H. R. 5218) to provide revenue for the Government and 
to establish and maintain the production of magnesite ores and 
wanufacturers thereof in the United States, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate. 


CONDITIONS IN RUSSIA. 


Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous ¢con- 
rent to have the Secretary read a brief newspaper dispatch from 
Vindivostok. 

The VICE 
hlears none. 

‘The Secretary read as follows: 


PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 


“ VLADIVOSTOK POINTS TO DUTY OF ALLIES—COMMITTED OF NATIONAT, 
DEFENSE WANTS CLEAR EXPLANATION OF POLICY REGARDING RUSSIA, 
“Omsk, Thursday, September 25. 
“The central committee of national defense in Vladivostok 
has issued an open letter to the leaders of all political parties 
in the United States, England, and France, declaring it the 
luty of the Allies to publish a clear explanation of their policy, 
showing their opposition to Bolshevism and their sympathy 
vith the movement for the regeneration of Russia. In the let- 
ter it ts stated, ‘in the Far East the American military authori- 
ties declared that they considered the Bolshevist band a de 
facto government of Russia.’ 


* SUBSTANCE OF THB LETTER. 


“The ledter declares that the action of the peace conference 
ji inviting the Bolsheviki to the proposed conference at Prinkipo 
on equal terms with ‘ the representatives of loyal and patriotic 
Russia’ was a serious blow to the cause of anti-Bolshevism in 
Russia, and that the peace conferenee, without listening to the 
Russian representatives, has approved various separatist tend- 
encies aiming at the dismemberment of Russia. The peace 
vonference, it is declared, treats Russia not as an ally but asa 
vonquered country. 


SAYS CONFIDENCE IS SHAKEN, 


eee LCL: CT LCL LL LLL CL 
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* Russia’s confidence in her allies, it is added, has been shaken 
by the above events, by the French abandonment of Odessa 
‘without any visible cause,’ by the interference of the Allies 
in Russia’s internal affairs, by the disintegration of the economic 
and financial life of the country, and by the humiliation to 
Which the patriotic feelings of Russia are constantly subjected. 

“For this reason a clear deciaration of policy is considered 


necessary.” 


STATEMENT BY EX-PRESIDENT TAFT, 


Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp a statement by ex-President Taft 
appearing in the Washington Post of this date. Mr. Taft in the 
statement makes comment upon the speech delivered by Mr. 
IToover at Palo Alto, Calif., a few days ago. That speech, I 
understand, was printed in the Recorp by request of the Sena- | 
tor from Nebraska [Mr. Hircencock]. I think this statement 
Will be of interest to Senators. 

There being no objection, the statement was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
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TAFT SAYS Hoover’s PLEA FoR A LEAGUE OF NATIONS DESERVES CON 
SIDERATION——NO ONE KNOWS More OF EUROPEAN SITUATION THAN 
CALIFORNIAN, AND HIS VIEW OF LeEkIL INVOLVED IN REJECTION OF 
Pacr Is CONVINCING, FORMER PRESIDENT HOLpDs 

[Ly William Howard Taft.} 

“ Herbert Hoover is one of the foremost figures of this war. 
He began as the head of the Belgian relief movement, took 
charge of our Food Administration, and then became the chief 
executive of the efforts to relieve the starving peoples of the 
world after the armistice. 

“No one knows more of the actual European situation than 
he does, He has had to reckon with the political and militar, 
and economic situation of every country of Europe in the field 
of the late war. He has not been in the peace commissions, but 
he has been where he could and must follow the negotiations 
and where he was constantly consulted by the participants in 
the Paris council. 





MAN OF WIDE EXPERIENCE. 

“ Hoover is not an academic idealist. He is a plain, niodes 
man of affairs and wide European business experience. He is 2 
patriotic American who, during the five years of this war. has 
given all of his time and energy to the cause of the world and to 
that of his country without compensation in a field new and 
unworked, but of critical importance in the struggle. He has 
been a pioneer. He has shown the genius of invention and or- 
gsanization to meet a new emergency. 

“From such a man the speech he delivered at his home in 
Palo Alto, under the eaves of his alma mater, Stanford Univer- 
sity, in favor of the treaty and league, deserves the earnest col- 
sideration of Americans struggling to reach a just conelusion 
as to the issues now being discussed in the Senate. Though Mr. 
Hoover has had no training as a speaker or writer, when li 
has anything to say he develops a clearness and force of state- 
inent and a trenchant style that make it a great satisfaction to 
read his words. 

YOINTS OUT PERIL IN EUROPE. 

“ Mr. Hoover makes clear that we have been foremost in cre- 
ating a number of independent States in the field of war, whose 
lives as nations depend on a league of nations of which our coun- 
try must be a member. If we stay out of it and do not bear our 
part, and by doing so fail to strengthen the weakening morale o! 
our allies and our infant nations, there is every danger that the 
condition of Europe will degenerate into that which prevailed in 
the Thirty Years’ War. 

“He points out that such a state of things in Europe will, of 
course, affect us seriously on the material side. and that ulti- 
mately we shall be drawn in again. He says that for good or 
ill we are entangled, and the only question is whether we shall 
join in this effort, which the league is, to restore law and order 
in Europe and Asia, or whether we shall hold aloof while chaos 
and anarchy become worse confounded, and then act with al! 
the additional burden and expense the delay will entail. 

“His speech should be printed and sent far and wide as from 
one who knows, with the hope that it may open the eyes and 
widen the vision of those who do not seem to realize that we 
are the greatest and most powerful Nation in the world, and so, 
whether we will or not, are charged with responsibilities which 
sooner or later we shall have to meet, and which the quicker we 
assume the more easily we shall successfully discharge.” 

LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I havea telegram from U. 8. S. Tampa Post, 
of the American Legion, of Tampa, Fla., which I ask to have 
printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the telegram was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

TAMPA, FLA., October 7, 1919. 
Hon. DuNCAN U. FLETCHER, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

The U. S. S. Tampa Post, of the American Legion, last night passed 
resolution indorsing league of nations and treaty without reservations 
or amendment. We urge you to support these measures. 


E. B. Priest, Post Commander. 


Mr. LODGE. I present resolutions from citizens of Hardins- 
burg, Ky., and as they are very brief I should be glad if they 
could be printed in the REcorp without reading, with the signa. 
tures attached, as they are few in number. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

HArpinspure, Ky., October 4, 1919. 
Hon. HeNry CApnor Lopcer, 
United States Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Srr: The League to Enforce Peace is flooding this section 
of the country with “ form ” telegrams to be sent to the Members 
of the Senate, 
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There are in Kentucky 200,060 100 per cent Americans who 
are without representation in the United States Senate. We 
therefore appeal to you as the spokesman of Americanism that 
you do not fail to stand firmly against the league unless it be 
accepted with the reservations proposed. 

We oppose the league in any form, but would be willing for it 
to be adopted, provided the reservations are made a part of the 
resolution of adoption. 

W. Sherman Ball, county attorney of Breckinridge 
County; A. T. Beard, county court clerk; P. M. 
Basham, clerk of the circuit court; J. Raleigh 
Meador, superintendent of county schools ; Her- 
bert Hall, deputy county clerk; J. B. Carman, 


sheriff Breckinridge County; S. B. Payne, 
judge Breckinridge County court; D. D. 
Dowell, cashier Bank of Hardinsburg & 
Trust Co.; J. M. Crunes, assistant cashier 


Farmers Bank & Trust Co.; Harry T. Bates, 
deputy tax commissioner; H. M. Beard, farmer 
and tobaceonist; Geo. E. Bess, manager Trust 
Department Bank of Hardinsburg & Trust 
Co.; Allen R. Kincheloe, attorney; W. A. 
Meador, sergeant, A. E. F. 

THE BULGARIAN TREATY. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I ask to have printed in the 
Record a summary of the Bulgarian treaty which appeared in 
the London Times of September 20. I will not ask to have it 
printed as a public document, as it is only a summary, but I 
have not seen it printed in this country, and I think it may be 
of interest. 

Mr. KING. 
inquiry? 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator know whether or not in that 
treaty Thrace was divided and any portion of it given to Bul- 
garia? 

Mr. LODGE. I have not read the summary of the treaty; I 
have only just received it from the Library. It is a photostat 
copy of the London Times summary. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the London Times, Sept. 20, 1919.] 
“THe BULGARIAN Treary—THRACIAN SEABOARD LOST. 

“We print below the official summary of the draft treaty of 
peace handed to the Bulgarian peace delegates in Paris yester- 
day. It is arranged on the same plan as the draft treaty with 
Austria, the summary of which was published in the Times of 
June 3, while the text of the material reserved clauses from the 
finnl treaty was published in the Times of September 4. The 
following parts of the Bulgarian treaty are identical with the 
draft Austrian treaty: 

* Preamble. 

* Part L—Covenant of the league of nations. 

* Part VI.—Penalties. 

* Part X.—Aerial navigation. 

* Part XII.—Labor convention. 

“ Part II, 
‘THE FUTURE FRONTIERS OF BULGARIA. 

‘On the North, the frontier with Rumania remains unchanged. 

“On the West, the frontier with the Serb-Croat-Slovene State 
for the most part follows the line of the old frontier with Serbia. 
Small portions of territory are ceded to the Serb-Croat-Slovene 
State, of which the most important is the town of Strumnitza 
and the surrounding district. 

“\ modification is introduced into the southern frontier with 
territories to be subsequently attributed by the Principal Allied 
and Associated Powers and the new boundary follows a line 
which may be drawn roughly from a point about eight miles 
south-west of Bashmakli to Kilkik, passing close to Ardabashi 
and Daridere, which remain in Bulgarian territory and crossing 
the Kartal Dagh and the Tokatjik Dagh. 

‘Om the South-East line a slight modification taking in a small 
piece of Turkish territory north-west of Mustafa Pasha is intro- 
duced. The Black Sea forms as before the Eastern frontier. 

* Part III. 
** POLITICAL CLAUSES. 

“Section 1.—Serb-Croat-Slovene State. 3ulgaria recognizes 
the Serb-Croat-Slovene State and renounces in favour of that 
State all rights and title over the territories of the Bulgarian 
Monarchy situated outside the frontiers of Bulgaria, as defined 
by the present Treaty or by any Treaties concluded for the pur- 
pose of completing the present settlement. A Commission, con- 
sisting of seven members, five of whom shall be nominated by the 
principal Allied and Associated Powers, one by the Serb-Croat- 


Will the Senator from Massachusetts permit an 
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Slovene State, and one by Bulgaria, shall be constituted within 
15 days of the coming into foree of the present Treaty to trace on 


the spot the frontier line. Bulgarian nationals who became resi- 
dent in the territories assigned to the Serb-Croat-Slovene State 
after January 1, 1910, will require a permit from the Serb-Croat- 
Slovene State to acquire Serb-Croat-Slovene nationality. All 
other Bulgarian nationals resident in those territories will ac- 
quire Serb-Croat-Slovene nationality ipso facto and lose their 
Bulgarian nationality, 

“ Section 2.—Greece.—Bulgaria renounces in favour of Greece 
all rights and titles over the territories of the Bulgarian Mon- 
archy situated outside the frontiers of Bulgaria as laid down in 
the sections dealing with frontiers and recognized by the present 
Treaty as forming part of Greece. Bulgarian nationals habitu- 
ally resident in the territories assigned to Greece in accordance 
with the present Treaty will obtain Greek nationality ipso facto 
and will lose their Bulgarian nationality. They will, however, 
be entitled within a period of two years from the coming into 
force of the present Treaty, if over 18 years of age, to opt for 

Sulgarian nationality, a similar privilege being accorded to 
Greeks over 18 years of age who are Bulgarian nationals habitu- 
ally resident in Bulgaria who may wish to opt for Greek na- 
tionality. The proportion and nature of the financial obligations 
of Bulgaria which Greece will assume on aceount of the territory 
placed under her sovereignty will be determined in accordance 
with the financial clauses of the present Treaty. 

“Section 3.—Thrace.—Bulgaria renounces in favour of the 
Principal Allied and Associated Powers all rights and title 
over the territories in Thrace which used to belong to the Bul- 
garian Monarehy and which being situated outside the new 
frontiers of Bulgaria have not at present been assigned to any 
State. Bulgaria undertakes to accept whatever settlement may 
be made by the Principal Allied and Associated Power: in 
regard to these territories and the Principal Allied and Asso- 
ciated Powers undertake, on the other hand, to ensure economic 
outlets for Bulgaria to the Aegean Sea under the conditions 
which will be fixed at a later date. 

“Section 4.—Protection of Minorities——The provisions for 
the protection of minorities reproduce exactly those laid down 
in the Austrian Treaty, adding the proviso that all persons 
not nationals of any other State habitually resident in Bulgaria 
at the date of the coming into force of the present Treaty, as 
well as all persons born in Bulgaria who are not born nationals 
of another State, ipso facto become Bulgarian nationals. 

“Section 5.—General Provisions.—Bulgaria undertakes to 
recognize all Treaties or agreements which may be entered 
into by the Allied and Associated Powers with States now ex- 
isting or coming into existence in future in the whole or part 
of the former Empire of Russia as it existed on August 1, 
1914, and to recognize the frontiers of any such States as de- 
termined therein. 

“ Bulgaria accepts definitely the abrogation of the Brest- 
Litovsk Treaties and of all Treaties, Conventions, and Agree- 
ments entered into by her with the Maximalist Government in 
Russia. 

“The Allied and Associated Powers formally reserve the 
rights of Russia to obtain from Bulgaria restitution and repa- 
ration based on the principles of the present Treaty. Bul- 
garia undertakes to recognize the Treaties of Peace and addi- 
tional Conventions which have been or may be concluded by 
the Allied and Associated Powers with the Powers who fough! 
on the side of Bulgaria. 

3ulgaria declares that she recognizes the Protectorate pro- 
claimed over Egypt by Great Britain on December 18, 1914, 
and that she will make no claim on behalf of herself or her 
nationals to the benefits or immunities derived from the régime 
of the capitulations in Egypt regarding all Treaties, agree- 
ments, arrangements, and contracts concluded by Bulgaria with 
Egypt as abrogated as from October 11, 1915. 

“Bulgaria declares that she recognizes the French Protec- 
torate in Moro¢éco, and that she will make no claim on behal! 
of herself or her nationals to the benefits or immunities de- 
rived from the régime of the capitulations in Morocco regard- 
ing all Treaties, agreements, arrangements, and contracts con- 
cluded by Bulgaria with Morocco as abrogated as from Octobe: 
11, 1915. 

«Pare IV, 
*“ MILITARY, NAVAL, AND AI& CLAUSES. 
MILITARY CLAUSES. 

“The military terms fix the total number of effectives of the 
Bulgarian Army, the sole function of which shall be to main- 
tain internal order and control frontiers, at 20,000, including 
officers, and it is provided that there will be no other military 
forces raised outside this figure. This army shall be recruited 
both as regards officers and men on a voluntary basis; in the 
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ease of officers (who shall not be retired before the age of 40), 
for not less than 20 years’ service, and in the case of non- 
commissioned officers and men, for not less than 12 years’ 
service. The number of Customs, forestry, or police officials 
shall be fixed by a military Inter-Allied Commission of Control, 
and in no shall the number of these officials who are 
armed with rifles exceed 10,000, so that the total number of 
rifles in use in Bulgaria shall not exceed 30,000. 

“The proportion of officers, including personnel, staffs, and 
special services, shall not exceed one-twentieth of the total effec- 
tives with the colours, and that of non-commissioned officers 


case 


shall not exceed one-fifteenth of the total effectives with the 
colours. The effectives of units shall be compulsorily fixed be- 
tween the maximum and minimum figures laid down in the 


Treaty, 


“On the expiration of three months of the coming into force of | 


the present Treaty, there must only exist in Bulgaria one mili- 
tary school for the sole purpose of the recruitment of officers for 
the authorized units. The number of students admitted to in- 
struction in the school shall be strictly in proportion to the va- 
cancies to be filled in the officer cadres, and both cadres 
students shall be reckoned as part of the effectives of the Bul- 
varian Army. 

“Within three months of the coming into force of the present 
‘Treaty, the Bulgarian Government shall deposit in places noti- 
fied by the Allied and Associated Powers any surplus of arma- 
ment and munitions exceeding the figures fixed per thousand men 


in the present Treaty, and ho other stock, depot, or reserve of | 


munitions shall be formed. The number and calibre of guns 
constituting the fixed normal armament of fortified places exist- 
ing at present in Bulgaria shall constitute the maximum amount 
which may not be exceeded, Within three months of the coming 
into force of the present Treaty, the maximum stock of ammuni- 
tion for these guns will be reduced to and maintained at the 
rates of 1,500 rounds per gun of the calibre of 105 mm. and 
under, and 500 rounds per gun of higher calibre. 

“No new fertifications shall be constructed in No 


Sulearia. 


hor any tanks nor armoured cars, and within three months of the 
coming into foree of the present Treaty, all arms. munitions, and 
war material of whatever origin or kind existing in Bulgaria 


poisonous 


and | 


as or liquid fire shall be manufactured or imported, |} 
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all such information and documents the latter may think 
necessary to ensure the execution of their mission, and all means 
(both in personnel and material) which said Commissions may 
need to ensure complete execution of the Military, Naval, or Air 
Clauses. The Bulgarian Government must also attach a quali- 
fied representative to each Inter-Allied Commission of Control 
with the duty of receiving the communications which the Com- 
mission may have to address to the Bulgarian Government and 
ef furnishing it with or procuring all information or documents 
demanded. 

“ The upkeep and cost of the Inter-Allied Commissions of Con- 
trol and the expense involved by their work shall be borne by 
Sulgaria. 





as 


“ Part Vv. 


“PRISONERS OF WAR AND GRAVES. 

“'This section follows the similar one in the Austrian Treaty, 
except for one article, which, in the ease of Bulgaria, provides 
for an Inter-Allied Commission of Inquiry into offenees against 
the laws of war committed by the Bulgarian Authorities and to 


seareh for non-repatriated Allied and Associated nationals. 
Parts VII. VIII. 


AND FINANCIAI 


and 


“* REPARATION CLAUSES. 


The Allied and Associated Governments, whilk 
the resources of Bulgaria are insufficient to 


Reparation. 
recognizing that 


| enable adequate reparation to be made, agree to accept from Bul 


garia such reparation as she can make, and fix the sum of 2,250,- 
000,000 (two-und-a-quarter milliards) of franes, in gold, which 
amount (except as hereinafter provided) shall be discharged by) 
a series of half-yearly payments on January 1 and July 1 in each 
year, beginning on July 1, 1920. The payments on July 1, 1920, 
and January 1, 1921, shall represent interest at the rate of 2 
per cent, per annum on the total sum from January 1, 1920 
Thereafter each half-yearly payment shall include payment of 
interest at 5 per cent. per annum on the amount of the capital 
sum outstanding, and the provision of a sinking fund sufficient to 


| extinguish the totai amount on January 1, 195s. 


in exeess of the authorized quantity shall be handed over to the | 


principal Allied and Associated Powers at such point in Bul- 
gzarian territory as they may appoint. The Allied and Asso- 
ciated Powers shall also decide on the disposal of such material. 
“The manufacture of arms. munitions, and of war material 
shall only be carried on in one single factory, controlled by and 
belonging to the State, whose output shall be strictly limited to 
such manufacture as is sanctioned above. 
“ NAVAI 
“'The naval terms provide that from the date of the coming 
inte force of the Treaty, all Bulgarian warships, including sub- 
marines existing or under construction, are finally to be sur- 
rendered to the principa! Allied and Associated Powers or broken 
up. Submarines may not be constructed or acquired even for 
commercial purposes, All naval arms, munitions, and other war 
material belonging to Bulgaria at the date of the Armistice must 
be surrendered to the Ailies. The Bulgarian wireless station 
at Sofia will be under Allied supervision and may only be used 
for commercial messages during the three months after the 
coming into force of the present Treaty. Nor during the same 
period may Bulgaria build any more high-power wireless sta- 
tions, 


CLAUSES. 


Aim «CLAUSES 

Sulgaria 
The entire 
be demobilized 


“The air clauses provide that the armed forces of 
ust not include any military or naval air forces. 
of the air in Bulgaria to 
vithin two months. 

“The aircraft of the Allied and Associated Powers is to enjoy 
full liberty ef passage and landing over and in Bulgarian ter- 


personnel forces is 


ritory until the complete evacuation of that territory by the 
Allied and Associated troops. The manufacture of aircraft and 
parts of aircraft is forbidden for six months. All military and 


naval aireraft, including dirigible and aeronautical material, 
ire to be delivered on the ratification of the present Treaty. 

“Section IV. Inter-Allied Commissions of Control.—All Mili- 
tary, Naval, and Air Clauses contained in the present Treaty 
for the execution of which a time limit is prescribed shall be 
executed by Bulgaria under the control of Inter-Allied Commis- 

ions appointed for this purpose by the Principal Allied and 
-\ssociated Powers. 

“ The Inter-Allied Commissions of Control may establish their 
organizations at Sofia and shall be entitled to proceed as often 
as they think fit to any point in Bulgarian territory or to send 
sub-commissions to any such point. The Bulgarian Govern- 
ment must furnish to the Inter-Allied Commissions of Contro!} 


| 





“The sums shall be remitted through the Inter-Allied Com 
sion referred to in this Treaty to the Reparation Commission 
created by the Treaty of Peace with Germany on June 2s, 1919 
(hereinafter referred to as the Reparation Commission), in a 
cordance with the arrangements already: made. The Repura- 
tion Commission shall have power at any time to dispose, either 
by sale or otherwise, of gold bonds based on the payments to be 
made by Bulgaria, the nominal amount of which bonds shall b« 
fixed by it in consultation with the Inter-Allied Commission, but 
shall in no case exceed the total capital sums then outstanding. 
In such case Bulgaria undertakes to deliver to the Reparation 
Commission through the Inter-Allied Commission the necessary 
bonds in such form, number, and denominations and terms as 
the Reparation Commission may determine. Bonds so delivered 


niis- 


shall be direct obligations of the Bulgarian Government, but all 
arrangements for the service of the bonds shall be made by the 


Inter-Allied Commission, The Inter-Allied Commission shall pay 
all interest, sinking fund, and other charges connected with the 
bonds out of the half-yearly payments to be made by Bulguria 
in accordance with this Treaty. Any surplus shall continue to be 
paid to the order of the Reparation Commission. 

“The Inter-Allied Commission shall have discretion to recom- 
mend to the Reparation Commission either the reduction of any 
particular payment due or a reduction of the total capital sum 
to be paid by Bulgaria, and the Reparation Commission shall 
have power by a majority of votes to make any such reduction 
or postponement up to the extent recommended by the Inte 
Allied Commission. Bulgaria, on the other hand, shall have 
power at any time to make immediate payments in reduction 
of the total capital sum due over and above the half-yearly 
payments. 

“While Bulgaria recognizes the transfer to the Allied and 
Associated Powers of any financial claims which her late allies 
may have against her, particularly those derived from the exe 


cution of undertakings entered into during the war, the Allied 
and Associated Powers agree not to require any payme il 


respect of those claims which have been taken into account in 
fixing the amount of the financial reparation to be paid 
sulgaria. 

“ Bulgaria undertakes to return to Greece, Rumania, and th 
Serb-Croat-Slovene State respectively all records, archives, and 
articles of archeological, historic, or artistic interest which hav 
been taken away from the territories of these countries during 
the present war, and live stock of the descriptions and in the 
numbers set out in the Treaty, in restitution for the animal 
taken away by her during the war from the territories of th 
countries named. Bulgaria undertakes by way of special con 
pensation for the destruction caused to the coal mines situated 
Serbian territory by the Bulgarian to deliver 
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Serb-Croat-Slovene State during five years from the coming 
into force of the present Treaty 50,000 (fifty thousand) tons of 
coal n year from the output of the State mines at Pernik, pro- 
vided these deliveries are sanctioned by the Inter-Allied Com- 
mission, which will require to be satisfied that such deliveries 
of coal will not unduly interfere with the economic life of 
Bulgaria. 

“The Inter-Allied Commission above referred to shall be es- 
tablished at Sofia as soon as possible after the coming into 
force of the present Treaty. It shall consist of three members, 
to be nominated respectively by the Governments of the British 
Empire, France, and Italy. Bulgaria shall be represented at 
the Commission by a Commissioner who shall take part in the 
sittings whenever invited by the Commission to do so, but shali 
not have the right to vote. 

“In the law relating to the Commission there shall be laid 
down a list of the taxes and revenues (now existing cz hereafter 
to be created) estimated to be sufficient to produce the sums 
above referred to. This list shall include all revenues or receipts 
arising from concessions made or to be made for the working of 
mines or quarries, or for the carrying on of any works of public 
utility, or of any monopolies for the manufacture or sale of any 
urticles in Bulgaria. This list may be altered from time to time 
with the unanimous consent of the Commission. 

“In case of default by Bulgaria in the performance of her 
obligations the Commission shall be entitled to the extent, and 
for the period it may determine, to assume the full control of 
and undertake the collection of such taxes and sources of 
revenue, and to hold and disburse the proceeds thereof, and to 
upply any net proceeds after meeting the cost of administration 
and collection to the satisfaction of reparation obligations of 
sulgaria, subject to any priorities laid down in this Treaty. 

“ Financial—Bulgaria is required to make the following pay 
iments in the following order of priority— 

‘1. Cost of military occupation. 

“2. The service of such part of the external Ottoman Public 
Debt as a Commission appointed for the purpose may attribute 
to Bulgaria. 
The 
Treaty. 


‘3. cost of reparation as prescribed by the present 
* Pert. gz. 
-“ ECONOMIC CLAUSES. 

“'The Keonomic Clauses are virtually identical with those in 
the Austrian Treaty. 

“Tn the section on property, rights, and interests, a modifica- 
tion has been introduced. The Bulgarian Government is re- 
quired to revoke all the exceptional war measures affecting the 
property of Allied nationals, whereas similar measures put into 
operation by the Allied and Associated Powers are declared 
final and binding. Bulgaria, in a series of new provisions, is 
inude responsible for certain obligations incurred by her owing 
to her aequisition of certain property after the Balkan Wars. 

“Part XT. 
WATERWAYS, AND RAILWAYS. 

“The section dealing with Ports, Waterways, and Railways 

follews almost exactly the lines of the Austrian Treaty. 
“ Part XIII. 
“ MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS, 

“This section follows the similar one in the Austrian Treaty, 
except for a few minor points.” 

INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEERS. 


Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp four sections from the constitution 
nnd stututes of the Grand International Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers. I do not ask to have any of them read, but 
they will be found in the book which I send to the desk. The 
first is found on page 40, section 51; the second on page 53, 
section 92; the third on page 78, sections 34 and 35; and the 
fourth on page 93, section 10. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


* ports, 


Sec. 51. Any member of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
who takes the place of anyone engaged in a strike recognized as legal 
by the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engincers shall be expelled when 
proven guilty, and shall forever be ineligibic for readmittance to this 
brotherhood, 

A‘ a * * t % bed 

Src. 92. All divisions, or members of divisions, are prohibited from 


issuing circulars or signing any form of petition relative to _brother- 
hood business among members of the brotherhood or others. If issued 
by division, its charter shall be suspended, and the length of such 
suspension shall be at the discretion of the grand chief engineer, If 
issued or signed by a member, he shall be suspended or expelled: Pro- 
vided, That the foregoing shall not prevent or hinder in any manner 
any official or division of the brotherhood in properly conducting the 
business of the organization as to sending out notices, reports, etec., for 
the purpose of securing or giving information. 
> * o 7 * . 7 
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Sec. 34. Any member who by verbal or written communication to 
railroad officials or others, interferes with a grievance that is in the 
hands of a committee, or at any other time makes any suggestion to 
any official that may cause discord in any division, shall be expelled 
as per sections 49 and 54 of statutes when proven guilty: Provided, 
however, That this law shall not apply to a brother in official position 
when called upon to express an opinion in his official capacity. 


>” te & % Bry us % 
Sec. 55. Any member of a general committee of adjustment who 
wilfully and premeditatedly does, with malicious intent, by act or 


word in the presence of any railroad official, injure any matter under 
discussion by said committee which has for its purpose the enforce- 
ment of the standing rules of the G. I. D., shall, by a two-thirds vote 
of said committee, be deprived of serving on the same, the general 
chairman to fill such vacancy from the membership of the division to 
which the deposed member belongs, he serving until relieved by one 
appointed by division so affected. 
* x ws *” * & * 

SEc, 10. Any member or division refusing to sustain the official acts 
or instructions of the legislative board or who circulates or signs a 
petition, or who, by verbal or written communication to railroad 
officials: or others, that is calculated to injure or interfere with 
legislative matters offered by the legislative board, or at any time 
makes suggestions to railroad officials or to Dominion or provincial 
legislators that may be detrimental to the interest of the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers, or who by verbal or written communi- 
cation to anyone calculated to injure or interfere with national legis- 
lative matters offered by our legislative representative at Washing- 
ton, Canada, or Mexico, or at any time makes suggestions to anyone 
that may be detrimental to the interests of such legislation, shall 
be expelled when proven guijty, as per section 49 of statutes. 

SHIPMENT OF WHEAT. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I have in my hand a letter from 
the United States Railroad Administration explaining that they 
can not move the wheat crop in the West more rapidly than 
they are now doing because there are no ships adequate to remove 
it from the ports; that the elevators are therefore congested ; and 
that there is no use of loading the wheat on the cars because 
they can not get it stored or shipped faster than they are now 
doing. I ask to have the letter printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be printed 
in the Reconrp, as follows: 

UNITED STATES RAILROAD ADMINISTRATION, 
DiRECTOR GENERAL OF RAILROADS, 
Washington, October 7, 1919. 

My Dear SENATOR OwEN: Referring to the telegram from Mr. 
Whitehurst, of Oklahoma City, and our telephone conversation 
relative to the wheat situation in Oklahoma and elsewhere: 

As I said to you yesterday, all of the ports are full of wheat 
and we have wheat in cars backed up at each one of them await- 
ing ships. The movement of wheat from these ports is limited 
very largely by the foreign vessels available, as the principal 
receivers, England, France, and Italy, will not use American 
ships for their wheat on account of the high cost compared with 
their own. Furthermore, shipping to English ports has been 
curtailed on account of the strike of railway employees. The 
Oklahoma wheat moves both to Kansas City-and to the Gulf 
ports. At Galveston and the vicinity thereof the elevators are 
full and we have 3,000 cars awaiting unloading. We are only 
able to take 50 cars per day into Galveston from both Texas 
and Oklahoma. Kansas City elevators are full and a large 
number of cars are backed up awaiting unloading. We are only 
able to take into Kansas City 125 cars a day from all points 
west. 

You can see it would be useless for us to continue to furnish 
ears for wheat when there is no possibility of wheat being 
taken from the ports in any greater quantities than at the 
present time. From my investigation I can not find that the 
rate of exchange has anything to do with the slow movement of 
wheat. It may have something to do with the slow movement 
of coarse grain, but that is a small part of our trouble at the 
present time. 

For your information, we have moved about 65,000,000 bushels 
of wheat from the farms from the Ist of July to date in ex- 
cess of the movement for the same period last year. [For the 
Southwestern region we have moved from July 1 to date 65,610 
ears of grain, which is 16,221 cars in excess of what was moved 
during the same period last year—an increase of 33.8 per cent. 
We are giving especial attention to the movement of wheat that 
is now on the ground in preference to any other. 

I am sorry I can not give you greater assurance of relief for 
shippers in your State. I will be glad to keep you advised from 
time to time as the situation develops. 

Yours, very truly, 

Hon. Roserrt L. OWEN, 

United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


J. H. Youna. 


THE PACKING INDUSTRY. 
Mr. HARRISON. I ask unanimous consent to have inserted 
in the Recorp an article embracing a summary of a discussion 


on the subject of the proposed Federal legislation for the control 
of the packing industry. 


It embraces a debate that took place 

















1919. 


between Mr. William B. Colver, the chairman of the Federal 
Trade Commission, and Prof. L. D. H. Weld, of Swift & Coe., 
representing, the American Institute of Meat Packers, before 
the National Swine Show, which was held at Des Moines, Lowa. 

Mr. NORRIS. May I ask the Senator from Mississippi a 
question in regard to that article? 

Mr. HARRISON. Certainly. 

Mr. NORRIS. From what publication did the Senator take 
it: from the Drovers’ Journal, of Chicago? 

Mr. HARRISON. From the Drovers’ Journal, ef Chicago. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have no objection to its publication in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article was erdered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Farmers Hear Born Sipes or Packer CoNTROVERSY——-DEBATE BerE- 
TWEEN. TRADE COMMISSIONER COLVER AND Pror. L. D. H. WELD, oF 
Swirt & Co., Proves INTERESTING FEATURE OF Des MoINES SwiInp 
SHow. 


[By L. E. Troeger.] 
‘Des Mornges, Lowa, October 3. 
“National Swine Show visitors heard two sides of the packer 
controversy last night in a debate between William B. Colver, 
chairman of the Federal Trade Commission, and Prof. L. D. H. 
Weld, of Swift & Co., representing the Institute of American 


Meat Packers, 

“W. J. Carmichael, secretary of the National Live Stock 
Growers’ Association, presided and introduced the debaters 
briefly. 


“ Both speakers were accorded generous applause. Through a 
misunderstanding as to the place of debate and its inconvenience 
the attendance was small. It ineluded leading business men 
of the city. 

‘Both speakers used charts and presented their cases in a 
ready, forceful manner. Mr. Colver opened the debate with a 
40-minute argument and closed with a 10-minute rebuttal. 
Prof. Weld spoke for 30 minutes. 

“'Phe subject of the debate was ‘ Proposed Federal legislation 
for the eontroel of the packing industry.’ 

“Chairman Colver discussed it in an indirect way, devoting 
most of his time to a review of the Federal Trade Commission’s 
investigation of the food industry, which he said centered on 
the Big Five packers. 

WHAT COMMISSION 

‘He denied that the commission hed 
ment ownership or eontrol of the packing industry. 
commission recommended was: 

“1. Keep the yards open for all buyers of live stoek. 

“2. Provide refrigerator-car service for every meat shipper. 

“3. Confine the packers to handling meat. That a big 
enough job. 

“Chairman Colver complained that 
denials into the newspapers when the commission was attacked 
by the packers, a case in point being the charge that the body 
had conspired with foreign nations to buy meat lower and hurt 
live-stock producers, 

“He emphatically denied this and challenged any packer to 
prove it. ‘And they can’t send a boy,’ said he. ‘They must 
come themselves.’ 

“Prof. Weld said that he regretted his opponent had not 
stuck to his subject, the Kenyon-Kendrick bills, as he was pre- 
pared to show they were unsound and full of danger for the 
packers and producers. 

“* Government interference,’ said he, ‘is sure to make meat 
prices higher to the consumer and prices of live animals lower.’ 

“*Chairman Colver has said in discussing the packers that 
it was a good thing sometimes for a business to go through a 
receivership. It’s a good thing sometimes to have typhoid fever, 
but there’s a lot of danger in going through it,’ said Prof. Weld, 
causing a ripple of laughter over the audience. 

COLVER CHARGES MONOPOLY, 

“Chairman Colver’s argument in substance follows: 

“*We set up the proposition after we had gotten into the 
investigation pretty well that there is a monopoly in the meat- 
packing industry. 

“*It rests on a device for the division of purchases of ani- 
mals. We found the five big packers united, operating together 
in many different lines and in the same proportion. 

“*'The proportion of the expenses connected with elections 
was worked out before the money was spent, sometimes noi 
always the same, but it existed. 

“*'The annual appropriation of $5,000 to control the editor of 
the Provisioner was a case in point. Each of the big five con- 
tributed a certain proportion. 

“*Tt works out on the purchase of live stock, hence there be 
ho competition. It can’t be explained as phenemena, ‘There is 


RECOM MENDED, 
recommended Govern- 


What the 


is 


it was impossible to get 
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a theory that it is plant capacity But that ean only be tru 
plants are working full capacity all time. 

“*'The five big coneerns are buying live stock in 12 markets 
and we found them in various combinations. Sometimes (wo, 
three, another three or two, ete... and thev claim the keen: 
competition.’ 

CHARTS INTRODUC! 
u chart was introduced showing purchases by) lie 
A red saw-tooth line showed fluctuation in prices paid 
A black line showing the result when the prices 
five at all points ran nenrly straight across the 
ehart. 

‘It is called a coincidence,” said Mr. Cobver. * but it’s too 

big to explain that way.’ 

“Another chart was exhibited showing the relation of ho 


prices to the } es of por. cuts during August, 1919. 
“A red irregular line indienting New York pork prices and a 
blue line for Boston prices showed a steady advance in prices. 
“Another line showed the dewnward trend of live-hog priee S 
at Chicago. 


“*Do you see any relation between live hogs and pork 
prices?’ asked the speaker. ‘ That difference is possible through 
eontrel of the yards.’ 

HISTORY OF THE YARDS. 
‘The history of the stock yards refutes the packers’ state- 
ment that they can be operated without packer support. The 
packers have taken over most of the yards after they were «: 


veloped. 

“ They permitted private ownership only as long as they could 
get rebates and bonuses, but when that was forbidden they be 
gan the absorption of the yards 

‘The only cases where independent packers are doing well 
is at privately owned yards. They have built up a three-story 
structure for the Chicago yards to absorb profits. A man don’ 
know when he just has a warrant that he ear 
have stock if he wants it. 

“* We found the packers running into all kinds of food. ‘The 
First, get control of meats; cet l of 
with meats. 


he owns stock: 


process is: second, eonrtre 


foods ceompetin: 


HOW PACKERS GOT IN BUTTER 


**'They found butter competing with oleo, so they got contro 
of butter. It is not the five big packers, but 574 big food firms 
owned by the packers. Twenty pages are required in our re- 
port to give a history of packers’ progress. They carry on their 
business so they absorb the customer, then the man who sells te 


him. It works forward, sideways, and baekward. 
“*Tf continued for five years, the five firms will contro! all 
we eat. They tell about the little profits on beef and how they 


are just serubbing along, but they never say anything alwny 
pork profits. 

“* The Big Five in 1904 had a total worth of $92,000,000. Up 
to 1919 they put in $87,000,000 new eapital amd 3$105,000,000 
dividends came out. Their capital now is $479,000,000. 

“*They have a great publicity bureau, and you always hear 
their side. They give out copies of testimony at heerings 
fore the witness goes on the stand, We can’t get a fair ring 
in the press.’ 


he- 
ima 
WELD SHOWS CHART ALSO 


exhibit, showing the 
the high 


as his firs 


showing 


Weld offered a chart 
hog prices since June 1], 


“ Prof. 
trend of 
July 21. 

“A line showed the trend of pork loins, a 
the fresh part of the careass. It showed a 
ward for the period. 

“Another line showed the trend of the principal 
products. It was in keeping with hog prices. 

** Mr. Colver’s chart shows only the trend of pork loins,’ 
clared Prof. Weld, ‘a very smal] part of the fresh cuts. 

“<«The reason why loins have been high is that the supply of 
hogs has been light, as usual at this time of the year, and there 
has been a heavy demand for loins. 

“* Cured products have declined in price with the live animal. 
My opponent’s diagram is not a fair picture of the hog situation. 
“© Why have prices of hogs fallen off? Here are the reasons: 
“*+, Slump in foreign demand and pooling of future orders 


point on 


of 
up 


stinail par 
cenerally 


very 
trend 
‘sh 


ile pp r] 


with the avowed intention of buying on a 12-cent basis 
oem 


Agitation on high cost of living. 
“**Tn the packers’ cellars to-day is the product of 2,600,000 


hogs, representing an invoice of $17.000,000. This invoice value 
has decreased $10,000,000 to $12,000,000. 
“*Can you see where they are making any profit in hogs 


under present prices? 
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ANSWERS CHARGES OF MONOPOLY, 


“*Two charges are made against us: 


“*(1) We are a monopoly. 
**(2) We are getting control of other foods. 


“*'The first charge is based on the percentage of purchases 
being fairly constant, but which are 2 natural result of compe- 
tition and not agreement. 

“* There is not a single bit of evidence to support this, more 
than it is a coincidence. The truth is that each packer watches 
the other so closely that it is impossible for one to gain on the 
other, 

“*We keep figures, it is true, showing the percentage of pur- 
jut they are to keep our buyers in the race. If the 
percentage at our Omaha house drops, the manager is likely 
to be called to account. We want and must get our share, 

“<The pereentage figures don’t remain quite so constant as 
you think. Swift’s percentages of cattle purchases of the num- 
ber bought by the big packers increased from 33 to 35 per cent 
from 1913 to 1918. They all try to increase the percentage. 

“+ We have never used the plant-capacity theory, but I agree 
it is not a phenomenon. It applies to smaller packers, so they 
must have an agreement, too. It also applies to other trades 
where competition is keen. 

“*'The “50-50” reference to the purchases at Denver in a 
letter cited by the commission meant that Armour wanted to 
get that per cent if possible. But the commission failed to 
show that Swift’s per cent runs 55 against Armour’s 45 per 
cent. 

“*'They are greatly alarmed because we are extending to 
other lines. They are fearful of what they call the 1920 model 
of packing organization, but I say it is just as much more effi- 
cient and economical than the old form of business as the 1920 
iutomobile is superior to the old model. 

“*'The attacks on our methods create a scare without basis 
of fact. They seem to be an obsession on the part of the Goy- 
ernment authorities. It is being used to create distrust. 

“<The handling of other products makes a better outlet for 
meat products. It is not a menace, but a public service, and 
it is not fair to say control, as the percentage of food handled 
is so small,’ 


chases, 


WHY PACKERS GOT OTHER LINES, 


“Prof. Weld then went into an explanation of how and why 
the packers had gotten into other lines. 

“*Phey bought an Illinois coal mine to insure a daily supply 
of fuel. Swift uses 40 carloads a day at Chicago. 

“*They went into tanning to prevent being at the mercy of 
tanneries and to make it unnecessary to tie up capital for so 
long. They tan only about half the hides they get. About 
half the hides used in the United States are imported, and the 
packers do not anywhere near control the supply. 

“*They must figure close to prevent any more money being 
tied up than possible, as they pay out $2,000,000 a day to stock- 
men at Chicago and do not get any return short of several 
weeks, and not all for many weeks. 

“*The packers got into selling other foods to use their big 
. corps of salesmen, their 400 branch houses, refrigerator service, 
delivery trucks, etc. 

“*Tt has made more direct marketing from farm to consumer, 
and better service all around. 

“* Swift’s only food side lines are butter, eggs, poultry, cheese, 
and dried fish. 

** The commission says the Big Five handle 50 per cent of the 
supply of these products entering trade channels. The fact is 
that Swift handles 6 per cent of butter, eggs, and poultry enter- 
ing trade channels and the Big Five handle about 15 per cent. 

THE RICE CONTROL FALLACY. 


*<«\r. Colver said the retail grocers would disappear in five 
years. But our control amounts to only about 3 per cent of the 
grocery business. 

‘They mentioned in 2 report that Armour handled 16,000,000 
pounds of rice in 1916. That is 1 per cent of the total United 
States consumption. I could give scores of such misrepre- 
sentations of facts and suppression of information.’ 

“Prof. Weld closed his argument with reasons why the 
K-K bills are objectionable and a menace to the live stock and 
packing industry, giving those which have been advanced here- 
tofore and which are familiar to readers of the Drovers Journal, 
and declared the legislation drastic, revolutionary, and setting 
a precedent for Government control of all business. 

“*'There would be small chance that a man of packing ex- 
perience would be put over us,’ said he, ‘for if there was the 
country would say the Secretary of Agriculture had sold out to 
the packers,’ 
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COLVER IN REBUTTAL, 

“In his rebuttal Mr. Colver declared the big packers were too 
efficient already, and that one small packer now falls by the 
wayside through this efficiency every 60 days. He cited the 
Veeder letter as the most conclusive evidence of an agreement 
between the Big Five to control the market. 

“Against Prof. Weld’s example of direct marketing he cited 
the handling of 800 cans of tomatees by a Swift subsidiary, 
Libby, McNeill & Libby, three times, 

“There was no more danger in putting a man in control of 
the packing business than we now have in the relation of the 
Comptroller of Currency to banks. This power could be under 
the review of the courts. 

“*An Omaha packer says the packers are bigger than the 
Government,’ said Mr. Colver in conclusion. ‘ We will have the 
Big Five in control of the Government or the Government in 
control of the Big Five.’ ” 

PEACE TREATY AND LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I ask permission to have read 
at the desk two telegrams from Los Angeles, Calif. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

hears none, and the Secretary will read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Los ANGELES, CaLir., October 7, 1919. 


The Chair 


Senator WILLIAM E. Boran, 
Washington, D. C.: 


Our attention called to 2,000-word telegram sent Minority Leader 
Hitcuecock by highly financed local branch of the League to Enforce 
Peace, A complete answer to their propaganda may be found in the 
fact that Senator JOHNSON addressed two of the most enthusiastic audi- 
ences ever gathered in this city, the evening meeting of more than 
7,000 persons completely filling the largest hall in the city. As vice 
president of the meeting, there were present several hundred business 
men, bankers, judges, lawyers, including three former United States 
Senators—Cornelius Cole, who was in the Senate during Lincoln's ad- 
ministration; Frank P. Flint; John D. Works; former Gov. Henry T. 
Gage; and just plain, common people. One result of the meeting was a 
telegram, signed by men above mentioned and many others, including 
prominent Democrats, asking Senator PHELAN to join Senator JoHn- 
son in his valiant fight for Americanism and calling attention to 


inconsistency of condemning Japanese in California while tolerat- 
ing them in Shantung. Suggest that Senator PHELAN produce tele- 


gram for the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD. Please advise Senate that red- 
blooded Americans are just as numerous in Los Angeles as they are 
elsewhere in the United States, and sentiment against the league and 
treaty is rapidly growing as a result of Senator JoHNSON’s visit. 
JOHNSON has always taken his fights to the common people of Cali- 
fornia, who are with him now more earnestly than ever before. This 
organization numbers many returned soldiers among its members, in- 
cluding two majors, as officers thereof. There is no question but that a 
great majority of the people of this city and the southern portion of 
California are absolutely behind Senator JOHNSON and his colleagues 
in the Senate who are trying to preserve our national welfare, honor, 
and independence. 

LEAGUE FOR PRESERVATION OF AMERICAN 

INDEPENDENCE, LOS ANGELES BRANCH, 
ROBERT M. CLARKE, President. 
FRANK S. Hutton, Secretary. 


Los ANGELES, CALIr., October 7, 1919. 


Hon. WILLIAM E. BoRAH, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

Clarke, signing telegram, is former superior judge and Maj. Hutton, 
secretary, was in charge of draft of State all through the war. 

Meyer LISSNER. 

Mr. PHELAN subsequently said: Mr. President, I have just 
read the telegram which was read from the desk during my 
temporary absence, in which it is stated by gentlemen, in Los 
Angeles that they had sent me a telegram to be inserted in the 
ReEcorp and calling attention to the very great success of the 
meeting at which Senator JoHNsoN spoke in that city. The 
telegram evidently was sent in answer to one that was read into 
the Recorp by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HrrcucocK } 
the day before, in which it was made to appear that a great 
many had regretted that their names had been used as vice 
presidents and had withdrawn their names as indorsing that 
meeting, thereby indicating their opposition, not so much to 
the Senator from California as to the opponents of the league 
of nations. 

The gentlemen have seen fit to animadvert upon my position 
in opposing the presence and immigration of the Japanese into 
California, while at the same time supporting the provision of 
the treaty which gives the Province of Shantung in part to the 
Japanese as against the Chinese. Of course, a Senator’s first 
duty is to his own country ; and I desire simply to say that I am 
opposing by every possible means the introduction of the Japanese 
into California, as the Chinese are opposing the absorption of 
their territory by the Japanese. With the Chinese I have a 
very sincere sympathy, but I am not quite sure how far the 
United States should commit itself to taking up the cudgels 
for the Chinese, a nation consisting of 400,000,000 people. I 
recall the stanzas of Byron: 


Hereditary bondsmen! know ye not, 
Who would be free, themselves must strike the blow? 








1919. 


And unless the Chinese take the initiative in the expulsion of 
the Japanese from their territory it is asking a great deal to call 
upon another nation to do so, in view of the fact that treaty obli- 
gations on the part of France and Great Britain with the Japa- 
nese seem to give a certain protection to the claim of Japan, of 
which treaty obligations the United States had no knowledge, 
however, when it went into the recent conference at Versailles. 
The league is designed to stop this practice in future. I think 
it is irrelevant for the gentlemen to bring up in such a manner 
the Japanese question in California. I am opposed to the Japa- 
nese in California, and I am opposed to the Japanese without 
authority or consent from the people of China taking any part 
of the territory of China; but as a Senator of the United States 
I recognize the important fact that treaty obligations give the 
Japanese some color of title, but voidable and subject to attack. 
The league will also take cognizance of this. I will be pleased 
to discuss that question at much greater length, and I intend 
to do so before the final vote upon this question. 

[ must say, however, that I have not received the telegram 
referred to. I have sent to my office, and am advised that it 
has not yet been received; and I presume, since it appears 
that only the League to Enforce Peace is properly financed, 
that these thrifty gentlemen may have sent it by mail, and not 
by wire. When it is received I will be glad to have it printed 
in the Recorp, as requested. 

After a few moments’ pause, Mr. PHELAN said: 

Mr. President, I have just heard from my office that the tele- 
eram referred to by the gentleman from Los Angeles in the dis- 


patch presented by the Senator from Idaho has not been re- | 


ceived; but I have received another telegram of like import 
from Mr. W. B. Williams and others, and also several telegrams 
in opposition. 

I desire to state that when the Senator from California [Mr. 
JOHNSON] arrived in Los Angeles for the purpose of making 
an address, I am informed, he was met by delegates from the 
Central Labor Council, from the Chamber of Commerce, and 
from five other civic bodies, asking him to withdraw his oppo- 
sition to the league, and that evening he made his address. 
These telegrams were sent subsequently; and I ask unanimous 
consent that they be printed in the Recorp in answer to the one 
submitted by the Senator from Idaho. 


There being no objection, the telegrams were ordered to be | 


printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


SANTA ANA, CALIF., October 6, 1919. 
Ilon. JAMES D. PHELAN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 


We respectfully urge you to join Hiram JoHNsSoOn in his fight against 
the Japanese occupation of Shantung and his demands for equal repre- 
sentation with the British in the league of nations. 

R. Y. WILLIAMS, JOHN N. ANDERSON, 
W. B. WILLIAMS, CHAS. D. SWANNER, 
A. J. CORRKSHANK, CLypE BISHOP, 

Cc. D. BALL, W. C. JEROME, 

J. M. BurRLew, R. A. CUSHMAN. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF., October 8, 1919. 





Ilon. JAMES D. PHELAN, 
roe Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C.: 

[ am pleased to announce that at the regular meeting yesterday of 
the board of directors of the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce the 
league of nations was unanimously indorsed. 

FRANK WIGGINS, 
Secretary Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF., October 6, 1919. 
Ifon. JAMES D, PHELAN, ° 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

_ The congregation of the Hollywood Christian Church, Los Angeles, 
Calif., believing the peace treaty and league of nations to be the only 
guaranty of permanent peace, earnestly petition our honorable Senate 
to promptly adopt these without amendments or reservations. 

W. F. RIcHARDSON, Pastor. 


CLAREMONT, CALIF., October 6, 1919. 
Ion, JAMES D, PHELAN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 
Congregation, 800, Claremont Church, urge immediate aid Armenia, 
M. CHURCHILL, Clerk. 
Los ANGELES, CALir., October 6, 1919. 
Ilon. JamMES D, PHELAN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 
_Emanuel Presbyterian Church, of Los Angeles, third largest in 
United States, votes 340 to &2 for prompt ratification of treaty and 
‘ugue of nations covenant without amendment or reservations. 
HERBERT BootTH SMITH, Pastor. 
Repwoop Ciry, Cavir., October 6, 1919. 
Senator PHBLAN, 
Washington, D. C.: 
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Sunday, October 4, at a regular Sunday service of the First Congre- 
gational Churci of Redwood City, Calif,, it was unanimously voted to 
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request you to do all in your power to compel the Turks to cease their 
pernicious and atrocious deeds upon the Armenians. 
W. A. SCROWELL, 


Church Clert: 


Los ANGELES, CALIF 6, 1919, 
Senator JAMES D. PHELAN, 
United States Senate Chamber, Washington: 

Grace Congregational Church unanimously begs your powerful sup- 
port fur league o* nations. We look to you to put California on side of 
righteousness and world pesce. 

S. H. BowMan, Cle 


Los ANG! 


ES, CaLiF., October 6, 
Iion. JAMES D. PHELAN, 
United States Scnate, Washington, D. C.: 

$y a vote of 10 to 1, Knox Presbyterian Church, Los Angeles, at 
their morning service, October 5, adopted the following: “ We believe 
that the treaty of peace and the covenant for the league of nations 
shonld be ratified without reservations or amendments at the earliest 
possible date.” : 

COMMITTEEMAN KNOX PRESBYT=IRIAN CHURCIT 


GARDENA, CALIF., Oclober 5, 1919. 
D. PHELAN, 

Washington, D. C.: 

First Methodist Episcopal Church of Gardena congregation assembled 
October 5, 1919, voted for ratification of league of nations and ask you 


to indorse same, 


Senator JAMES 


PETER ROBERTSON. 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., October 3, 1919. 
Senator JAMES D. PHELAN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

Members of First Methodist Episcopal Church South, of Hollywood, 
Calif., voted unanimous indorsement of immediate ratification of treaty 
and league of nations covenant without amendments or reservations. 
They believe the covenant is a notable triumph for American principles 
and the opposition wholly unwarranted and contrary to public senti- 
ment. 

NATHAN NEWBY. 


Nersco, CALIF., October 6, 19@. 


Senator JAMES D. PHELAN, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Referring to our telegram of September 26 in reference to cold-stor- 
the Inter- 


age bill, we understand this matter has been taken up by 
and we re- 


state Commerce Committee, Senator CUMMINS, chairman, 

quest that you voice our opposition to the bills. 
DriED FRUIT ASSOCIATION OP CALIFORNIA, 
Los ANGELES, CALir., October 5, 1919. 

Hon. JAMES D. PITELAN, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: We bel'eve that the treaty of peace and covenant for the 
league of nations should be ratified without reservations or amendments 


at the earliest possible date. Official -ction of our church on ratification 
Sunday in Los Angeles. 
Sincerely, yours, 
Rev. R, H. Joxes, D. D. 
Los ANGELES, CALIF., October 6, 1919. 
Hon. JAMES D. PHELEN, 
Washington, D. C.: 
The Syrian American Association, all of whom are citizens of the 


United States, unqualifiedly support the President and the league of 
nations and have passed resolutions to that effect. This association 
represents 192 intelligent, loyal, and worth-while families in Los An- 
geles who desire to be placed on record as standing firmly behind the 
league of nations without enfeebling reservations, and whose earnest 
desire is that you may lend your strong support to the same end. 

P. A. BEHANNESEY, President. 

MICHAEL GEORGE, Secretary. 


SANFORD UNIVERSITY, CALIF., Octobdcr 6, 


Senator JAMES D. PHELAN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

The Current Events Club of Stanford University wish to express its 
conviction at the high principle underlying the covenant for a league of 
nations and to uphold you in your stand. 

MARGARET D. B. WULLIS, Secretary. 


1919, 


SAN FRANCISCO, October 7, 1919. 


Hon. JAMES D. PHELAN, 
Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

The Lafayette Club of San Francisco, a nonpartisan political organiza- 
tion duly incorporated, comprising a membership of over 2,000 American 
citizens, in general meeting assembled on the 6th day of October, 1919, 
unanimously adopted the following resolution : 

Whereas the treaty of peace and the covenant of the league of nations 
represent the combined wisdom and statesmanship of the greatest 
nations of the world; and 

Whereas we believe that the prompt ratification of said treaty and cove- 
nant without amendment by the allied and associated powers would 
subserve the best interests of all nations and would immediately 
result in restoring to more normal conditions the affairs and business 
of the world: 

Now, therefore, we respectfully, but urgently request the Hon. James 
D. PHELAN and the Hon. Hiram W. JOHNSON, our United States Senators 
representing the State of California, to use their best endeavors to secure 
the prompt ratification of said treaty and covenant without amendment, 
Peter Treicn, President, 
JOHN AREES, Secretary. 
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PERSONAL 
Mr. GERRY. 
press dispatches it has been stated that the Senator from South 
Dukota [Mr. JoHNsoN] was absent, but not paired on the votes 


re en -_— 





EXPLANATIONS—VOTES ON FALL AMENDMENTS. 
Mr. President, I understand that in some of the 


the Fall amendments. This statement is incorrect. The 
Senator from South Dakota was paired with the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. Pace], his pair with the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
FERNALD] having been transferred to that Senator. If the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota had been present, he would have voted 
tigainst the Fall amendments. He was absent on account of 
illness in his family. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, in view of the statement made by 
the Senator from Rhode Island respecting the attitude of the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Jonson] upon the Fall 
amendments, I should like to say that when those amendments 
were voted upon in the Senate I was absent from the city on 
account of illness. I had understood before leaving the city 
that a pair had been arranged and that my position would be 
announced and thoroughly understood upon any votes taken upon 
ihe treaty. Apparently there was some misunderstanding and 
the pair was not arranged for all votes. If EI had been present, 
I should have voted against each of the Fall amendments. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

The VICE PRESIDENT presented a petition of the National 
Association of United States Civil Service Employees at Navy 
Yards and Stations, praying for grant of not less than 40 per 
eent increase in salaries of all clerical employees of the Naval 
Establishments, which was referred to the Commiitee on Naval 
Affairs. 

Mr. CAPPER presented a petition of Loeal Lodge Ne. 277, 
srotherhood of Railway Carmen, of Parsons, Kans., praying 
for the adoption of the so-called Plumb plan for the opera- 
tion and control of railroads, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented a memorial of Pleasant VaHey Grange, 
Patrons of Husbandry, of Hackney, Kans., remonstrating against 
universal military training, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Vir. FERNALD presented a memorial of Local Grange No. 321, 
Patrons of Husbandry, of Wilton, Me., remonstrating against 
the adoption of the proposed plan of the Secretary of the Interior 
to reclaim swamp and arid lands, which was referred to the 
(‘onmmittee on Publie Lands. 

Mr. HALE presented a petition of Napeleon Ouellette Post, 
American Legion, of Rumford, Me., praying for an investigation 
into alleged unnecessary wrongs inflicted upen officers and sol- 


ol 


diers of the American Expeditionary TFarces, whieh wis re- 
ferred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
CUTTING OF TIMBER ON THE PUBLIC DOMAIN. 
Mr. PITTMAN. From the Committee on Public Lands I re- 


port back unanimously, with an amendment to the title, the 
bill (S. 1) authorizing the cutting of timber for mining purposes 
hy corporations erganized in one State and conducting mining 
eperations in another, and I submit a report (Ne. 256) thereon, 
The bill has passed the Senate three times in prior sessions. Its 
purpose is simply to grant corporations organized in other States 
ihe same rights in the State of Nevada with regard to timber on 
the public lands and water rights that domestic corporations 
have. JT ask unanimous consent for the present consideration of 
the hill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 


Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, and it was read as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That section 1 of an act entitled “An act author- 
izing the citizens of Colorado, Nevada, and the Territories to fell and 


remove timber on the public domain for mining and domestic purposes,” 


ipproved June 3, 1878, chapter 150, page S88, volume 20, United States 
Statutes at Large, and section 8 of an act entitled “An act to repeal 
timber-eulture laws, and for other purposes” approved March 3, 1891, 


aus amended by an act approved March 38, 1891, chapter 559, page 1093, 
volume 26, United States Statutes at Large. and the several acts 
amendatory thereof, be, and the same are hereby, extended so that it 
shall be lawful for the Secretary of the Interior to grant permits to 
eorporations incorporated under a Federal law of the United States or 
imeorporated under the laws of a State or Territory of the United 
States, other than the State in which the privilege is requested, said 
permits to confer the same rights and benefits upenm such corporations 
as arte conferred by the aforesaid acts upon corporations incorporated 
in the State in which the privilege is to be exereised: Provided, That 
alt such corporations shall first have complied with the laws of that 
State so as to entitle them to do business therein; but nothing herein 


shall eperate to enlarge the rights of any railway cempany to cut 
timber on the public domain. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
erdered to be engressed for a third reading, read the third 


time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill authorizing the 
cutting of timber by 
conducting operaiions in 


orporations organized in one State and 
another.” 
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COLD-STORAGE REGULATIONS. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, a few days ago while I was 
in the chair—I mention that fact so as to take the responsi- 
bility for it—the bill (H. R. 9521) to prevent hoarding and 
deterioration of, and deception with respect to cold-storage 
foods, to regulate shipment of cold-storage foods in interstate 
commerce, and for other purposes, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce. That committee properly has 
jurisdiction of the subject matter, but the bill was considered 
in the other House by the Committee on Agriculture, and, in 
my opinion, it ought to be considered in the Senate by the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. For that reason I 
have been directed by the Committee on Interstate Commerce 
to ask that that committee be discharged from the further con- 
sideration of the bill and that it be referred to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 


The Chair 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
eonsent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. OVERMAN: 

A bill (S. 3185) to provide for the establishment of a United 
States naval coaling station at Southport, N. C. (with accoms 
panying paper); to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

A bill (S. 3186) to provide for an examination and survey 
of the harbor at Southport, N. C., with a view to increasing the 
depth of said harbor (with accompanying paper); to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

By Mr. HALE: 

A bill (S. 3187) to dispose of a certain strip of publie land 
in Waterville, Me. (with accompanying paper): to the Com- 
mittee on Pubiie Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. GORE: 

A bill (8S. 3188) providing for an increase in salary for the 
United States district attorney for the western judicial district 
ef Oklahoma ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SMITH of Maryland: 

A bill (S. 3190) to authorize the construction of a bridge 
across the Pocomoke River, at Pocomoke City, Md.; to the 
Committee on Commerce. 


RENT COMMISSION IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
introduce a bill; and I should like to state to the Senate, in a 
word, just what it proposes. 

The so-called rent bill with reference to the District of 
Columbia went into conference, and after two or three weeks 
of discussion and some compromises the conference report was 
agreed to and passed through the Senate. It went out in the 
House on a point of order, striking out what all the conferees, 
both of the House and Senate, think was a vital provision that 
ought to be in the rent bill. 

I have taken the conference report. with the exception of the 
term of the law, which, under the conference report, was to be 
three years, and made it four years, which it was agreed by all 
of the conferees, both of the House and Senate, would be prefer- 
able to three, and put it in the shape of a bill. I now introduce 
it, and ask that it be referred to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

The bill (S. 3189) to create a rent commission in the District 
of Columbia was read twice by its title and referred to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

LEAGUE OF NATIONS, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I wish to have published 
in the Recorp a petition in the shape of resolutions coming from 
the committee and chairman, members of the Red Cross and 
Liberty Loan Workers and Council of Defense Workers of 
Hollywood, Calif., signed by some of the most prominent people 
of that section, and very emphatically worded, in favor of an 
immediate ratification of the treaty without reservations or 
amendments. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

“We favor league. War workers’ organization, Hollywood, 
Calif. Committee and chairman members of the Red Cross 
and liberty-loan workers and council of defense workers of 
Hollywood, Calif. 

“We are sending to the Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions of the United States an important message. We know, 
our soldiers have laid a foundation for world peaee, and the 
people of the United States want it. With sincerity and firm 
purpose we have set our faces toward the goal; men and 
women are in this equal fight urging that the peace treaty 
containing the covenant of the league of nations be promptly. 
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ratified. The great sacrifice of our soldiers is calling now to 
us to finish what they began. The loyalty of peace must now 
inherit the loyalty awakened and offered in war. There must 
be fruit for the spirit of 8,000,000 men who died for a cause, 
a better world. They call to us to ring out of this great cause 
the awful party strife (that will make a black spot in our 
history) and hasten to ring in the noble modes of life, the 
love of truth and right, the common love of good to all man- 
kind—the dead ask this of us. 

“The undersigned urge that the peace treaty containing the 
covenant of the league of nations be promptly ratified by the 
Senate of the United States without attempting to embarrass 
it by amendments, thus delaying the conclusion of peace and 
the establishment of a greater agency for its future preser- 
vation. 

“Mrs. Frances Gwynn Wise, 1811 Tamarind Ave- 
nue, Los Angeles; Florence Catherine Kelly, 
6007 Yucea Street; Della Noble, 1833 Canyon 
Drive; Mrs. M. M. Law, 100 Campart Building, 
Los Angeles; Lota E. Rich, 60263 Hollywood, 
Boulevard; Mrs. A. W. Pessell, 1850 North 
Bronson Avenue; Edith T. White, 1807 Tama- 
rind Avenue; Frank B. Wise, 1811 Tamarind 
Avenue; Dora Woodruff, 1180 West Twentieth 
Street, Los Angeles; Ella M. Goodrich, 6005 
Hollywood Boulevard; Marrion P. Fisher, 5939 
Yueea Street; Mrs. Myra Alcorn, 6014 Franklin 
Avenue; Mrs. Elsie M. Killgore, 1834 North Van 
Ness Avenue; Mrs. Emma R., Pipes, 6007 Yucca 
Street, Los Angeles, Calif.; Ada E. Shewman, 
1811 Tamarind Avenue, Los Angeles; R. E. 
Briggs, 1345 West Seventeenth Street, Los 
Angeles. 

“These are the names of officials in various war drives. 
They have been holding community meetings. We have given 
careful consideration to all objections that you (especially 
Jounson) have offered to ratification, and we are all now 
convinced that the treaty should be ratified without amend- 
ment or reservation. 

“We believe in the league, and are ready to work and fight 
for it as we did to gain the war. 

“By a unanimous vote we joined the organization to pro- 
mote the League to Enforce Peace and the adoption of the league 
of nations, 

“We unanimously voted to ask JoHNSON to reverse his action 
with regard to the league, and to give it his immediate 
and hearty support if he ever expects votes in California 
again. 

“(The signers above ask this.)” 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I wish to add to that a request to publish 
in the Recorp a magnificent article which appeared in the 
Public Ledger of Philadelphia, signed by Henry Wharton, 
whom a majority of Senators know by reputation, at any rate, 
as a very able man and a very original thinker. It admits 
that the peace treaty is short of perfection, but declares that 
rejection invites world disaster. I ask that that be inserted 
in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

ADMITS PEACE TREATY tS SHORT OF PERFECTION, RUT DECLARES REJEC- 
TION INVITES DISASTER—WRITER TAKES ISSUE WITH THE 18 SIGNERS 
TO THE OpeN LETTER TO THE UNITED STATES SENATE PROTESTING 
AGAINST TREATY AND Says THEY WOULD JEOPARDIZE WHOLE Work 
OF CONFERENCE. 

To the Eprror or Pusric LEDGER. 

Sir: I have greatly admired the Public Ledger’s courageous 
stand on the league of nations and the peace treaty. It is not 
always easy to go ahead, even when you are sure you are right 
particularly in a hard-and-fast party stronghold like Philadei- 
phia, despite the sound advice of David Crockett. I have also 
‘een impressed with your broadmindedness in printing both 
sides of the question. 

In this latter connection I have been struck by a letter which 
has but recently come to my attention. I refer to the letter 
published in your issue of September 1 addressed to Members 
of the United States Senate and signed by 18 men and women 
whom I take to be Frierds (Quakers) and so-called pacifists or 
conscientious objectors, or both, the letter being transmitted to 
you by Edward W. Evans in a note dated August 28, 1919. 

It is perhaps rather late to recall it, for in the topsy-turvy 
world of to-day so much happens overnight that one is apt to 
forget even the sensations of yesterday. But this letter to 
which I refer, albeit well expressed and evidently most sincere, 

is not only so contradictory in itself as to be almost paradoxical, 
but also totally at variance with the previously expressed views 
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of at least some of this group that one wonders why this has 


come about—what change has come over the spirit of their 
dreams. As this applies equally to all of their way of thinking 
who are now opposing the peace treaty, and as I am still in 
agreement with them as regards my dislike of and disbelief in 
militarism, I would like to put to them what seems to me some 
pertinent questions by way of answer. 

In the first place, I would like to ask them why they, of all 
people, who at one time were accused of being for peace at any 
price, or, as I believe, were willing to pay a big price for peace, 
which they then thought essential for the salvation of the world, 
are now urging others to refuse the peace that is now offered to 
us because they do not like the price. 

Admitted that the terms of the treaty are far from perfect, is 
it not a fact that these terms have been agreed to by the ac- 
credited representatives both of the Allies and Germany? Also, 
is it not true that they were only agreed to after many months of 
desperate pulling and hauling and that they are the only ones 
now before us, so that to refuse them would be to begin all over 
again, there being no alternative? 

And if, as seems evident enough, Mr. Wilson was weakened 
by the pressure on him by the reactionaries over there, en- 
couraged by the attacks on him by the reactionaries here at 
home, what do they (the writers of the letter to which I refer and 
their like) think they will gain by striking hands with those 
very reactionaries who weakened the hands of the President? 
Yor, plainly, the reactionaries on both sides of the Atlantic do 
not want a league of nations, and as the reactionaries are in 
control in France and in the ascendency in Italy and would be in 
England were it not for Lloyd-George—whatever one thinks of 
him—to refuse to accept the peace treaty or to return it to 
Paris with amendments, which would amount to the same thing 
as refusing it, would in all human probability not only result in 
@ worse treaty from our point of view, but also in the loss of 
the league of nations as well—or chaos, 

The signers of this letter to the Senate not only admit but 
maintain that the supreme need is for a league of nations in 
order to bring about “ the uprooting of the evil thing which has 
brought this woe ’—‘ the destruction of militarism and the day 
of disarmament.” As they truly say, “to continue the blood- 
stained error of the past is to invite for posterity catastrophe far 
beyond all that we know.” 

That being so, the present peace treaty is purely secondary to 
the league of nations and is capable of adjustment when the 
passions bred by war that still influence the world have sub- 
sided. 

Then why jeopardize the whole for a part? 

If to defeat the league of nations would invite disaster in 
future—and one has only to look at Fiume to see that even 
delays are dangerous—then who will be responsible therefor? 
The framers of the treaty or the reactionaries who either 
do not want a league of nations or who are willing, for their own 
selfish ends, to put a spoke in its wheel, plus those well-meaning 
idealists who insist upon perfection all at once and in their blind 
haste to attain it would put the cart before the horse, would 
sacrifice the substance for the shadow? 

Finally, why is it that they who, when we would have had a 
triumphant Germany to treat with, urged the Allies to make 
peace for the sake of stopping the slaughter, trusting in God 
and public opinion to regenerate an unrepentant Germany, are 
not now willing, after the Allies have prevailed, to trust in the 
same God and public opinion to soften and straighten out the 
mistakes of the Allies? Most natural mistakes of people whe 
have suffered even unto their very souls from more than four 
years of desperate strggle with death and destruction, so that 
they are still not able to see their present path clear, let alone 
their future! 

Can it be that these idealists placed more belief in a war- 
maddened Germany than they do in their war-stricken friends 
and Allies who were dealt such foul blows by that same Ger- 
many? 

It seems to me that the answer is, not that these high-minded 
idealists have lost their faith, not that they are pro-German, 
but that they, too, have suffered anguish in their souls from 
overcontemplation of the horrors of this bloody war, and that 
once the war was over and the reaction come, in the joy of re- 
kindled hope, they, following their natural bent, thought that 
not only the dawn but the day itself had come. So they have 
come to believe that now is the moment—and now only—and 
that nothing short of perfection wil] do. 

Not being able to realize fully—who, indeed, can who has not 
suffered the like?—how impossible it is for men whose homes 
have been destroyed, the flower of whose youth have been slain 
in defense of those homes, to reason clearly and dispassionnte:y 
the very moment the battle is won and retribution within tkeir 
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grasp; and, yudging all others by their own high ideals, they, too, 
these earnest idealists, have lost their way in the fog of feeling 
born of war's bitter hates that still envelop the world, and so 
they can not see the light to come. 

For myself I have no doubt whatever about the matter, and 
firmly be ieve that not to accept the peace treaty would be the 
gravest of mistakes. Americans who were in Paris in Decem- 
ber, when President Wilson first arrived, and who happened 
also to return there later on, say in March and April, saw 
things grow in a very curious way. And to those who could 
read the multitudinous French newspapers freely, and par- 
ticularly the so-called “ intellectuals,” the trend of thought was 
quite evident. Some of the latter, indeed, were even ta.king of 
“1814,” etc., meaning thereby the boundaries fereced on an 
unhappy and an unwilling world by that greatest of all dis- 
turbers of the peace, Napoleon Bonaparte. But how 18 plus 14 
equaled the 14 articles was quite beyond my simple arithmetic. 

No; it is not a perfect treaty. How, indeed. under the circum- 
stances, could a perfect treaty have been framed, let alone con- 
summated? But to reject it would invite disaster. 

Recommend, if you please, interpret, if you prefer, but do not 
amend or reserve, for the first means rejection and the second 
nu. lification. 

Henry WHARTON. 

SausxperRstown, R. I., September 27, 1979. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, there appeared in the Times 
of Los Angeles, Calif., a magnificent description ef the visit of 
the President to the Pacific coast and ef the effect of that visit. 
It is entitled “ The thoughts he left.” I ask that it be inserted 
in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
te be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


“THE THOUGHTS HE LEFT. 


“The President has come to Los Angeles and gone, leaving 
behind him thoughts that have compelled thousands te assume 
a different attitude toward the league of nations. 

“No man er woman who heard the President with the deter- 
mination that they would not be eonvinced by him is convinced. 

“But these who went with open minds, willing to listen and 
judge, have a new appreciation for the league ef nations. 

“The President’s address in Los Angeles was effective. 

“He made the people awaken to the real meaning of the 
eevenant in a manner in which they would not have been 
awakened had he not have come here. 

“In the first place, the President emphasized the fact that 
the covenant will prevent wars, and that had it been in effect 
in 1914 the world would have never been dragged through the 
late holocaust. 

“If the covenant would prevent 10 per cent of the wars, the 
President argued, it would be worth its adoption. 

“In his opinion, however, it would prevent 98 per cent of 
the wars. 

“ He pointed out how each member of the league bound itself 
not to enter into war until after nine months ef deliberation 
and attempts at settlement of the matter in dispute, and called 
attention to the certain conclusion that nine months’ enlight- 
ened discussion would have prevented the terrible experiences 
of the world during the past five years. 

“He called attention to the fact that during all the years of 
discussion as to means for preventing wars there has never 
been any plan evolved excepting a plan for a world league. 

“After having explained so clearly what the future of the 
world would be under a league ef nations, one naturally won- 
dered why we would stand willing to sacrifice se great a bless- 
ing to mankind for the sake of a few slight objections. 

“And then the President took up the objections, and the 
only objections, as all know, that we have heard anything much 
about and which are worthy at all of consideration, are the 
objections that Great Britain should not have six votes in the 
assembly of the league to one vote of the United States and 
the objection that the United States should not countenance 
the Shantung settlement. 

“Great Britain’s so-called six votes, he pointed out, were 
only advisory votes, and were worth no more than the one vote 
of the United States. 

“The six votes which Great Britain has are in the assembly 
of the league, where a representation is given to the six great 
nations that go to make up Great Britain. 

“ This assembly is only for the purposes of debate and advice. 

“Final action is taken by the council of the league, where 
Great Britain and the United States each have but one vote. 

“He asked if it would be fair to give Cuba and Panama a 
representation in the assembly and deprive such great nations 
as Canada and Australia of the right to enter into discussiens, 
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“If the United States were given 48 votes in the assembly, 
where would it be any better off than with its 1 vote?” 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, in connectian 
with this request, I have not very often asked to have any- 
thing printed in the Recorp, but I have here a sermon by 
Rev. Charles Wadsworth, jr., D. D., delivered in the Union 
Chapel, Magnolia, Mass., Sunday, July 13, 1919. I think it 
will be found very interesting in connection with the sub- 
ject of the peace treaty, and I ask that it may be printed in 
the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

NEBUCHADNEZZAR’S ImacE—A Discourse DELIVERED IN THE UNION 


CHAPEL, MAGNOLIA, MAss,, Sunpay, JuLy 13, 1919, py CHartes Waps- 
worth, JR., D. D—A MODERN VIEW OF AN ANCIENT AUTOCRAT. 


“ Nebuchadnezzar the king made an image of gold.” (Daniel 3:1.) 


“ Nebuchadnezzar was an oriental autocrat, and this image 
which heset up represented the high-water mark, the culminatfon 
of his autecracy. It is difficult for Americans to imagine an 
autocratic personality. We have been accustomed for so long 
to constitutional liberty and te the happy conditions of a re- 
publican government that the idea of one man attempting to im- 
pose his personal opinion upon a natien, to say nothing of the 
entire world. would-be inconceivable. This third chapter of the 
Book ef Daniel brings before us an interesting example of an 
autocrat, and it is worth our while to study it. as we study 
extinct monsters like the mustodon and mammoth, which in 
former ages pranced about upon the earth, but are never seen 
to-day. Especially in the early part of July is such a stu:ly ap- 
propriate, when the spirt of Independence Duy is still with us, 
as it will heip us to appreciate our blessings and see how far we 
have advanced beyend the forlorn conditions of a benighted 
past. 

“In the brief study of autocracy which T shall make I would 
ask you to eonsider first what the autocrat did; second, why he 
did it; and third, the results. 

“First. What did the autocrat do? 

“*Nebuchadnezzar the king mude an image of gold.” He 
did not consult with his subjects, nor even with the rulers of 
his kingdom. What were they, that he should consult with 
them? They were merely inferior beings, who ought to be only 
teo thankful to accept with becoming humility whatever of light 
or beauty he might condescend to communicate to them. So he 
resolved in his own superior will and carried out the conclusions 
of his own exalted mind. He made an image embodying his own 
ideas of contour and proportion. 

“One of his aims was size. 

“He made his image three score cubits high. He wanted the 
biggest. He wanted to put more into ft than had ever been put 
into an image before. We have never seen the image, but we may 
be sure it was a grotesque conglomeration of incongruities. But 
as he had evolved it out of his inner consciousness, it repre- 
sented his ideal and seemed to him perfect and sacrosanct. For 
anyone to criticize it would have been sacrilege, a sure sign 
of depravity. To suggest that it could be improved or that it 
needed amendment would have been both blasphemy and treuson, 
the act of men without vision and without shame. At last per- 
fection had been wrought out, and woe to any reproebates who 
did not immediately recognize and reverence the revelation thus 
generously given. 

“ Nebuchadnezzar made his grotesque image out of gold, the 
precious metal; and this fact is an illustration of the truth that 
the finest material can be put to mean uses and twisted into 
undesirable and ridiculous shapes. It is possible to take a really 
choice idea or a really noble aspiration, such as the yearning 
fur peace and brotherhood, the very gold of the spirit, and muti- 
late it into a crazy contrivance. It is possible to play politics 
with a holy sentiment, such as the hatred of war. The fault lies, 
not in the material used, not in. the idea or aspiration exploited, 
but in the crude egotism of the autocrat who werks precious gold 
up into a monstrosity. When this deformity, hatched in his own 
brain, had been wrought out in all its grotesque details by 
Nebuchadnezzar, he brought it forth from its concealment and 
forced it wpon the people. For those were still the dark days 
of secret diplomacy, and the world had not yet reached the high 
enlightenment, where “ open covenants are openly arrived at.” 
Se this weird image which had been conceived in secret was 
suddenly set up before a submissive horde. 

“ To the egotistic mind of the autocrat it seemed the loveliest 
ereation which had ever glorified the low plain of earthly life, 
something almost too ethereally beautiful for mere mortality. 
As Minerva was fabled te have sprung full armed in all her 
dazzling splendor from the head of Jupiter, so this contrivance 
had sprung from his supernal intelligence complete in its amaz- 
ing perfection. You remember Kipling’s wonderful poem, 
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¢Bvarra and his Gods,’ in which with the intuition of genius he 
expounded the psychology of conceited image makers: 
“ Read here, 
This is the story of Evarra—man— 
Maker of gods in lands beyond the sea.” 

“After ‘ in lands beyond the sea’ he had finished his monstrous 

contrivance, then ‘drunk with pride,’ he wrote above it: 
“Thus gods are made, 
And whoso maketh them otherwise shall die. 

“That is the attitude and language of all dogmatists and 
autocrats. They are so obsessed of their own subjectivity, so 
carried away with admiration for their own weird device, so 
drunk with pride, that they declare: ‘Thus creeds are made, 
and he who makes them otherwise shall die.’ ‘Thus ideais, 
thus Utopias are made, and whoso makes them otherwise shail 
die” ‘Thus treaties are made, and whoso makes them other- 
wise, has his eyes on the ground, has no vision, and is anath- 
ema.” 

“Tf the aim of Nebuchadnezzar had been to get his image 
right, what it really ought to have been if humanity was to 
accept it, he weuld, of course, have consulted with the wisest 
men of his country. If he had been seeking sincerely to ap- 
propriately embody a worthy ideal, and help the world, he 
would have invited comnrent and suggestion, and have sub- 
mitted his image to the tests of logic and to the canons of art. 
But his aim was not exalted. It was egoistic. He was inter- 
ested, not in getting the best for his country, but in forcing 
upon his country his own handiwork. He was first of all out 
to assert himself. No one was to touch his idea. He arranged 
matters so that no change could be made. The image as it 
came from his infallible hands was to be foreed upon his 
nation. 

“Yo behold the indescribable device, he assembled his vassals 
upon the plain of Dura. To them, the final beauty, the perfec- 
tion of wisdom, the clinvax of leadership, was to be unveiled— 
not for their consideration or debate, but for their unquestion- 
ing and immediate acceptance. So they stood before the image 
which Nebuchadnezzar had made. ‘Then an herald cried 
aloud: 

“*To you it is commanded, O peoples, nations, and languages, 
that at what time ye hear the sound of the cornet, flute, harp, 
sackbut, psaltery, dulcimer, and all kinds of music, ye fall down 
and worship the golden image that Nebuchadnezzar the king 
hath set up. And whoso falleth not down and worshippeth 
shall the same hour be cast into the midst of a burning fiery 
furnace.’ 

“The threat of a burning fiery furnace is the favorite threat 
of autocrats in all ages. If you do not do what I say, you will 
be consumed. The demagogic autocrat says, ‘If you do not ae- 
cept my device, I will set the people on you. Do whut I say 
or you will be east into the burning fiery furnace of war. Do 
what I say, or you will be cast into the burning fiery furnace 
of Bolshevism. Accept my contrivance, or you will be east mto 
the burning fiery furnace of enormous taxes.’ 

“Americans will wonder at the way Nebuchadnezzar took to 
force his device upon his people. They will ask why he re- 
sorted to ill-natured threats, why he had to be so thoroughly 
disagreeable. Why could he not have acted like a gentleman, 
even if he had made a golden image? Why not treat the goy- 
ernors and rulers of his nation as if perchance they had some 
little intelligence? We must remember, however, that, while 
for those having any traditions of breeding and independence, 
such conduct is repulsive, the subjects of Nebuchadnezzar did 
not mind it. They did not mind being treated like vassals, for 
that is all they were. To have treated them like rational be- 
ings would have been to cast pearls before swine. They had 
no minds of their own. They were only partisan henchmen, 
whose lofty rdle was to sneeze whenever their Nebuchadnezzar 
took snuff; to accept with huzzahs whatever he handed them; 
to go wherever he pointed; and to applaud frantically whatever 
he did, no matter how ill-advised, mischievous, crooked, or im- 
moral it was. None of them ventured to think for himself. 
They waited till the autocrat spoke, then they knew what they 
were to think. He has decided thus. He has shut to his mas- 
Sive jaw. To question then, to hesitate for a moment then, 
would be disloyalty. So at his brutal command, these poor 
vassals vied with each other to see who could first fall upon his 
Jace, grovel most abjectly in the dirt, and worship most frantic- 
ally the golden image. 

“* Therefore,’ says the record, ‘ when all the people heard the 
Sound of the eornet, flute, harp, sackbut, psaltery, and all kinds 
ot musie all the people, the nations, and the languages fell 
down and worshipped the image which Nebuchadnezzar, the 
King, had set up.’ 
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“Tt is an edifying spectacle to see them casting themselves 
posthaste into the dust, accepting with record speed the so- 
called ideal arrogantly forced upon them. 

“ Of course, to-day Nebuchadnezzar would not have been able 
to put anything like that through quite so easily. There would 
be a redeeming leaven; some would dare the anger of the auto- 
crat and tell him the truth about his image. But in that for- 
lorn and far-distant time which we are studying all the auto- 
had to do was to hurl his threat of the burning, fiery 
furnace and fulminate in ill-tempered arrogance and his sub- 
servient henchmen rallied bis vassals and hastened to put 
through any wild plan which he commanded. 

“ Nebuchadnezzar arranged the program for the performance 
on the plain of Dura very skillfully and with an eye for 
dramatic effect. ‘The signal for the universal aeceptance and 
prostration was -given by all soris of musical instruments burst- 
ing forth simultaneously. A chorus of sound blared out at a 
given moment. There were prearranged tootings from all sorts 
of wind instruments. The cornets of subservient propagandists 
gave ear-splitting blasts. The flutes of subsidized ofliceholders 
poured forth their most seductive lures. The harps of parti- 
sans twanged their brazen strings, and the sackbuts of fanatical 
adherents joined with the psalteries of employees to swell the 
big noise. An organized effort was turned loose to produce a 
desired effect. The entire machinery of the government was 
exploited and converted into a barker for the image. Like a 
bureau of information it proclaimed, ‘ This is what the world 
has been waiting for. This is the latest word, the revelation 
of the ultimate wisdom. This will heal the world’s ills, change 
human nature, curb passions, and bind all together in brother- 
hood. This will start the new era and usher in the long-desired 
Utopia. Former generations did not know of this, because they 
did not have Nebuchadnezzar. That crowning blessing has been 
reserved for you. Down on your knees, and with thankful 
hearts accept the wonderful gift which your great sovereign has 
been pleased to bring you from the treasure house of his super- 
soul.’ 

“So it came to pass that when all heard the big noise they 
all fell down and worshiped the imege. 

“JT am thankful that I did not.zive in that age, when sub- 
servience was so universal, so thoroughly disciplined, and so 
easily controlled. We feel concern for our own 
time, and are tempted to question its freedom and its sanity. 
But the leaven of independence is more in evidence to-day than 
in the day of Daniel. In that degenerate and hypnotized gen- 
eration no question was raised as to whether the image which 
they were commanded to accept was right, or true, or beautiful. 
The only point they emphasized was, Nebuchadnezzar made 
this, he demands its immediate acceptance; therefore, it must 
be accepted at once. 

“The second question to which our study of this far-distant 
time bri: “s us is, Why did Nebuchadnezzar do this thing? 

“There are two explanations of his conduct, the personal 
and the political. From the personal point of view it must be 
regarded as the natural culmination of unbridled egotism. His- 
tory teaches that human nature can not endure too much power. 
The human personality becomes unbalanced when it is per- 
mitted to exercise too large an authority. It gets power mad. 
The mortal loses his head and commits excesses. Shakespeure 
puts it in his matchless diction: 

**Man, proud man, 
Drest in a little brief authority 
Most ignorant of what he’s most assured, 
His glassy essence like an angry ape, 
Plays such fantastic tricks before high 
As make the angels weep. 

“This process was working in Nebuchadnezzar. He grew to 
believe in his own superwisdom, his ability to settle every 
question. He became convinced that whatever he thought was 
correct; whatever he desired was right; whatever he resolved 
upon was what ought to be. To oppose him in anything was 
the deepest baseness, not to support him in everything was the 
most vicious treason. This overweening admiration for oneself 
is a variety of insanity. The German ““‘viser had this disease. 
His brutal people had it also; and ma .n other countries and 
generations have had it. It is progressive, and leads to some 
extravagance. Nebuchadnezzar’s making of this image, and 
his demand that the whole world accept it, was the climax of 
his mania for power. No longer content with domineering 
over the external activities of his subjects, he was seized with 
an irresistible yearning to control also the internal realm of 
their individuality; to prescribe their ideas for them; as we 
would say, to tell them how to vote. All his achievements in 
autocracy up to this point, prodigious though they were, seemed 
as nothing to his increasing thirst for power, so long as this 
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inner realm of individuality, this inward kingdom of ideals, 
remained uncontrolled by his supermind. Above him seemed 
his realm alone, and ‘thitherward he bent his eagle eye.’ He 
took the last step in autocracy, and essayed to construct for 
mankind the ideal which they must receive and serve. In the 
natural development of power insanity he set up his golden 
Image on the plain of Dura, and commanded men to fall down 
before it. In which conduct we can see how far the sinister 
disease had progressed in his personality. 

“The other explanation of his conduct is the political. Of 
course, this image was contrived for some political purpose, nor 
is that purpose obscure or far to seek. Nebuchadnezzar’s great 
desire was to unify the race. Mankind was, as Daniel tells us, 
split up into peoples, nations, languages. Each had its own 
god or gods, which represented its point of view, its ideal; pre- 
served its individuality; and kept it from merging with other 
nationalities. Nebuchadnezzar was interested in world unity. 
He was tired of being autocrat of merely one nation. He chafed 
under the limitations imposed upon him by these separations. 
He wanted to get rid of the dividing lines. He aimed at inter- 
nationalism, to fuse all peoples in one cosmic community, so that 
he might be the superman over a unified humanity. It is a vision 
that has fascinated many; an ambition that has taken some cap- 
tive—not the large unselfish natures like Washington, but the 
smaller, egotistic beings, the Cwsars, the Aléxanders, the Na- 
poleons, the Nebuchadnezzars. Having this desire in his soul, 
Nebuchadnezzar set out to attain it with the practical sagacity 
that characterized him as a political leader. He knew human 
nature. He knew that custom and tradition, religion, kept 
nations separate and individual. He was convinced that if he 
could only get all peoples, nations, and languages to accept the 
same ideal, to worship the same deity, the barriers between them 
would disappear and they could all be fused into one family. 
Worship of a common object would make them one. So, with 
characteristic modesty, he undertook to construct the deity for 
all mankind, the ideal which the entire race should accept and 
serve, That was what his golden image was intended to be. 
That was the purpose it was intended to serve. It was to be 
the means of bringing a'l men into the new unity, the tie which 
should bind them together in internationalism or supernational- 
ism. When at the sound of the cornets, flutes, harps, and all 
kinds of music the peoples, nations, and languages fell down 
and worshiped the golden image which he had set up, he ex- 
pected old separations of customs, ideas, individuality to be 
wiped out, and that the acceptance of his device would create the 
international unity which would be the throne of his supremest 
power and the pedestal of his most enduring fame. He was so 
eager to accomplish this that he strained his authority to the 
uttermost to put it through. He organized his government into 
a propaganda bureau to praise his image. The tootings of the 
official orchestra deafened the crowds on the plain of Dura. 
If any did not understand that Nebuchadnezzar’s image was 
heaven-born, they were both perverse and stupid. No suggestion 
of change was permitted. With haughty command and arrogant 
threat he pushed his device along and, by the most approved 
steam-roller methods, stampeded the mob into immediate accept- 
ance. 

“In the brief study which we are making of autocracy as 
embodied in its Biblical example, we have seen what Nebuchad- 
nezzar did, and also considered why he did it, examining the 
personal and political motives which actuated him. In closing 
I would ask vou to note the results of his effort. These results 





would fall into two classes, the immediate and ephemeral and 
the ultimate and permanent. 
“The immediate result was undoubtedly sueeess. He put 


his scheme through. He forced men to accept his device. His 
ideal in all its grotesque absurdity was swallowed whole. All 
peoples, naiions, and languages fell down on the plain of 
Dura and worshiped the image which he had made. He be- 
came the autocrat of the inner realm of man’s thoughts and 
the superlord over an international conglomeration of peoples. 

“But while the immediate result was thus a conspicuous 
success, the ultimate resull was one of the most complete fail- 
ures of history. Where is Nebuchadnezzar’s image to-day? It 
is one of the things that the world has been only too glad to 
get rid af and forget. An image that is the real expression of 
a genuine ideal, like the statue of the Venus of Milo, is cher- 
ished even in its mutilation as one of the priceless treasures 
of mankind. It does not need organized propaganda or auto- 
cratic commands or savage threats to push it along. It com- 


mends itself to the ages by the symmetry of its ineffable beauty 
and it makes its way from generation to generation by the 
white light of its dazzling perfection. 
the tootings of an officia 
backed up by 


An image that requires 
claque to launch it and has to be 
the threats of burning fiery furnaces is a self- 
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confessed farce. It troubled the world for a brief period, and 
then, when the acid tests of time had demonstrated its worth- 
lessness, 2 long-suffering race buried it in oblivion with a sigh 
of relief, It did not accomplish any of the things it was in 
tended to achieve. It did not make all peoples one. It did 
not wipe out the separations of nationality or individuality. 
It did not cnange nature or human nature. The compulsory 
acceptance upon the plain of Dura was only a perfunctory 
make-believe. When they got up from their knees and their 
pretended worship of the hybrid image the peoples, nations, 
and languages were exactly the same they had been before the 
hypocritical performance. Each retained its own customs, its 
own point of view, its own interests, its own ambitions. Each 
continued to revolve in its own orbit, unaltered by the pre. 
tended acceptance of the autocrat’s device. 

“The sum total of result was a great splurge for Nebuchad 
nezzar. It gave him an opportunity to strut in the lime light. 
But there was no benefit to anyone else, no benediction to the 
race, and certainly no blessing to his own nation. 

“There were three persons, and only three, who played a 
creditable part in that far-off drama. Nebuchadnezzar played 
the part of a power-loving autocrat. The crowd showed them 
selves to be a brainless, cowardly, hypnotized mob. Againsi 
this background of second-rate humanity Shadrach, Meshach, 
and Abednego stand out as real men, heroes and philanthro 
pists, the redeeming features of a dreary landscape. They 
scorned the command of the autocrat and defied his threat, 
saying, ‘We will not worship the golden image which thou 
hast set up.’ 

“The immortal service which they rendered to humanity tha) 
day was this, they championed independence against externa! 
dictation. 

“That is the great treasure of humanity, independence, the 
independence of individuality and the independence of na- 
tionality. 

“The treasure of humanity is not the golden images which 
visionaries and autocrats devise. History is full of image 
makers, egoists who work their own vagaries up into erratic 
contrivances which they have the effrontery to call *‘ ideals’ 
and which they proclaim as the panaceas for the race, the keys 
to peace, the doors to the millennium, The world has been a 
vast plain of Dura, on which image after image has been set up, 
sometimes by autocrats drunk with pride, sometimes by ambi- 
tious demagogues, sometimes by unbalanced visionaries. The 
plain of Dura has heard a deal of foolish shouting through the 
centuries, as feeble-minded crowds have acclaimed now one fad 
and now another as the divine device which was going to change 
nature, to change human nature, and to transform the world. 
One after another these much-applauded fads have failed, as 
intelligent men knew from the start that they would fail. Image 
after image, fad after fad has gone to the scrap heap. What a 
motley assortment of exploded panaceas lie along the pathway 
of the years, from the Tower of Babel, which was to lift the race 
to heaven, to the image of Nebuchadnezzar, which was to unify 
mankind ; from the Reign of Terror to the single tax; from Kar! 
Marx to kultur; from socialism to Bolshevism. Each one of 
these grotesque images was heralded at the time as the latest 
revelation from heaven and as the greatest treasure of humanity. 
But they were all worse than useless. ‘They were blights so long 
as they were tolerated, and always the race escaped from them 
with thanksgiving and forgot them as soon as possible. The 
real treasure of the race is not these panaceas, these fads, not 
the golden images, the grotesque devices and systems set up by 
visionaries. The real treasure of mankind is independence. 

“The real benefactors of the race are not the egoistic con- 
trivers of these images, not the Evarras of Kipling’s poem, the 
framers of ideals for others to serve, the makers of monstrous 
gods for others to worship. The real benefactors are the Shad- 
rachs, the Meshachs, the Abednegos of the ages, who champion 
independence, the independence of individuality and the inde- 
pendence of nationality, against the interferences of fanatics an! 
the dictation of autocrats. 

“ These three Hebrew heroes knew it would be useless te argue 
with Nebuchadnezzar or his henchmen about this image; useless 
to point out its impossible absurdities and its fatal defects. In 
that hysterical hour truth, reason, science, philosophy, history, 
and common sense would have been pearls cast before swine. 
So they said, ‘O, Nebuchadnezzar, we are not eareful to 
answer thee in this matter.’ All they could do in such a time 
was to stand firmly for independence. They knew that such 2 
stand meant the burning fiery furnace. ‘They did not crave this, 
but bad as it was and much as they would have preferred to 
avvid it, there was one thing which to them seemed worse, and 
that was the surrender of independence to external dictation. 
They made their choice, took their stand, and spoke out fear- 
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lessly, ‘O, Nebuchadnezzar, we are not careful to answer thee 
in this matter. But be it known unto thee, we will not worship 
the golden image which thou hast set up.’ 

“Those words are the everlasting declaration of the rights 
of individuality, the Magna Charta of independence. 

“This is what all the real benefactors have done in all ages. 

“They have championed this greatest treasure of mankind, 
and refused to surrender the independence of individuality or 
of nationality to visionary, autocrat, or mob. 

“That is what our forefathers did on July 4, 1776, on the Inde- 
pendence Day, whose anniversary we have just celebrated. 
They championed and refused to surrender or betray the inde- 

They faced the burning fiery furnace of 
war. It was not a pleasant prospect. They did not want war. 
To avoid it they were ready to do everything save one. One 
thing seemed to them worse than even the furnace of war, and 
that was to betray the independence of America to external 
control. That they would not do. Their reply is known to the 
The shot fired by the embattled farmers beside Concord 
bridge was heard round the world. Like the three Hebrew 
heroes they answered, ‘We will not. Fiery furnace or no fiery 
furnace, war or no war, we will never surrender the independ- 
ence of America nor betray the individuality of this New World.’ 

‘That is the reason why all generations will revere them as 
patriots and praise them as benefactors of humanity, because 
they defended and preserved this priceless treasure of man, this 
crown of human life. 

“This is the eternal question continually arising generation 
after generation, Shall human life preserve its independence? 

“'Vo-day two passionate delusions menace this treasure. On 
the one hand, socialism would surrender the independence of 
individuality to the crowd and submerge it in the mob. On the 
other hand, internationalism would surrender the independence 
of the Nation to a crowd of nations and submerge nationality in 
a mob of peoples. 


pendence of America. 


ages. 


* Shall independence be preserved or shall it be surrendered? | 


“lo preserve it burning fiery furnaces must be faced to-day as 
always. The air is full of threats, threats of the wars, the 
anarchies, the Bolshevism, the taxes, into which those will be 
cast who do not immediately at the appointed signal fall down 
and worship when the tootings of the well-organized orchestra 
fill the land. No one wants war ever again. No one, I imagine, 
Wants any more taxes. Long-suffering citizens have been taxed 
beyond reason or need. But if it were a question of surrender- 
ing independence or of being cast into even the worst fiery fur- 
nace that an angry Nebuchadnezzar could stir up, then there 
would be only one course open for genuine Americans; there 
would be only one conclusion possible for worthy descendants of 
the founders of this Republic under the shadow of Independence 
Day. 

“The independence of America, the individuality of this Re- 
public is the most precious political treasure of mankind to-day. 
It is worth more to the race; it means more to the future, in- 
finitely more, than all the preposterous images constructed by 
visionary egotists through all the ages. If we were faced by 
ihe terrible dilemma and compelled to choose between the dread 
alternatives, either of surrendering this independent national- 
iiy and submerging the individuality of this New World in a 
chaotie internationalism and falling down to accept an ill- 
considered device misecalled an ideal, or of being cast into a 
furnace heated seven times more than it was wont to be heated, 
as Nebuchadnezzar threatened, then, so long as the spirit of 
July Fourth burned in American hearts, so long as the man- 


hood and nobility of the patriots of 1776 glowed in American | 


breasts, the decision would be instantaneous and enthusiastic. 
Not selfishly ; not because our eyes are on the ground; but just 
because we have genuine vision; for the sake of this poor world, 
for the sake of struggling humanity, the independence of Amer- 


ica, the individuality of this Republic shall be preserved invio- | 
late and unweakened and shall never be surrendered to external | 


control, no matter what threats may be held over us. The an- 
swer of Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego would again echo in 
every heroic soul, ‘Be it known unto thee, we will not.’ 

“The independence of America, the individuality of this New 
World! The patriots of 1776 secured it; the patriots of 1860 


preserved it; the patriots of 1918 fought and died for it in | 


France, Washington and Lincoln were men of. vision. They 
were hot visionaries. They followed a genuine ideal, not a 
Will-o’-the-wisp, not a poisonous, phosphorescent vapor exuding 
irom the festering marsh of egotism. The independence of the 
United States for which they struggled is the hope of the world 
and the treasure of the race. So long as Americans have any 
real vision, so long as they are philanthropists and patriots, 
they will see that it is preserved, even though burning, fiery 
furnaces must be faced. 
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“'The words of the beloved poet of Massachusetts and Amer- 
ica seem written especially for such a time as this: 
“* Sail on, sail on, O Ship of State! 
Sail on, O Union, strong and great! 
Humanity, with all its fears, 
With all its hopes of future years, 
Is hanging breathless on thy fate. 
Our hearts, our hopes are all with thee; 
Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our tea: 
Our faith triumphant o’er our fears, 
Are all with thee, are all with thee.” 

Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President, if this is the hour of the 
exchange editor, I ask that an article by Mr. Simonds on the 
breakdown of the principles embodied in the covenant be added 
to the sum total of literary provender supplied the printer. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


“SEIZURE OF FIUME SEEN AS TREATY DEFIANCE—-MR. SIMONDS BE- 
LIEVES VERSAILLES DOCUMENT DEAD LETTER AS AFFECTING NATION- 
ALISTIC ASPIRATIONS OF VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 

“ [By Srank H. Simonds.] 

“The exploit of D'Annunzio at Fiume has recalled for the 
whole world that equally brilliant page in Italian history filled 
with the story of the adventure of Garibaldi and his thousand 
when they set out from Quarto, almost 60 years ago, on that 
expedition which gave Italy her first real foretaste of unity. 

“The circumstances are hardly dissimilar. Before Garibaldi 
set out, the King and the great architect of Italian unity, 
Cavour, knew of the plan. The attack upon a friendly State, 
the Kingdom of Naples, itself under the protection of the 
European concert, at least theoretically, has a strong resem- 
blance to the present attack upon Jugoslavia. Moreover, as 
England looked with undisguised satisfaction at the gallant 
culmination of so long and brave an effort on the part of the 
Italians to obtain unity, not a few Frenchmen, probably a cer 
tain number of Britons, regard the new incident with approval. 

“SAYS TREATY IS PARTLY DEAD. 

| “The truth of the matter must now begin to appear to the 

American people, as it has long been clear in Europe. In se 

| far as the treaty of Versailles has done violence to the national 

istic aspirations of the various nations united against Germany, 
it has become a dead letter, less than six months after it was 
| signed and before it has been ratified either by France or -the 

United States. 

“A few weeks ago Roumanians demonstrated by their march 
to Budapest their supreme contempt for the mandates of the 
Paris conference. Not only did they go to Budapest against 
orders, but they have remained there ver since. At the same 
time they have continued to hold the territory occupied by their 
soldiers, but forbidden them by the conference of Paris, notably 
|in the case of Bessarabia, a Province three times as big as 
| Alsace-Lorraine. 
| “Phe Roumanian episode, as I pointed out at the time, was 
manifestly only a beginning. Roumania, in going to Budapest, 

was really making the test case for Italy and for all the other 

nations which regarded the Paris conference aud its decisions 
with resentment. It was, in fact, a matter of life or death for 
the Paris conference to bring Roumania to terms, because if 

Roumania were able to flout it, to deny its authority and pro- 

ceed on her own way, then there would be no obstacle in the 
| pathway of other nations. 

| “But, apart from notes, warnings, threats of economic pres- 

sure, which seem hardly to have been made good, the conference 

; of Paris could do nothing. French sentiment would not permit 

| the employment of French troops against the Roumanians; Italy 

undeniably advised Roumania to make the test; as for Britail 

; and the United States, neither country was in a mood to make 

| war in the Balkans, and real war, too, for Roumania can put at 

least 300,000 veteran troops in the field, with an equally large 
| trained reserve. 

“Paris, therefore, having told the Roumanians not to go to 
| Budapest, and then, when they disobeyed, to get out of Buda- 
| pest, ended by relapsing into painful silence, rather ridiculously 
| broken by protests against a Roumanian evacuation of Budapest, 
which might be followed by a return of Bolshevism. So far as 
| the Roumanians were concerned, they got what they wanted, 
| they did as they pleased, and no one has yet found a way to 
punish them or to deprive them of territory actually in their 
possession, but not awarded them by the Paris conference. 

“ GOT CUE FROM ROUMANIA. 

“ Logically enough, Italy read in the Roumanian episode. in 
which she certainly played at least a friendly part, the real solu 
tion of her own difficulties. Her troops occupied Fiume and cer 
tain Dalmatian ports claimed by the Italians as well. But there 
were allied troops there also. After many months, following Mr. 
Wilson’s famous Paris appeal to the Italian people, it was clear 
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that the whole Italian Nation, the radicals quite as unanimously 
as the conservatives, insisted that Fiume should be Italian. 

“All the hope of acquiring title to Fiume through negotiations 
was at an end. Mr. Wilson could not recede from his position 
of the spring, because he had affirmed the question to be moral 
before it was political. But, impossible as was the task of ac- 
quiring title with American consent, there was nothing in the 
way of actually completing Italian possession, save the reserve 
of the Italian Government, which feared that an overt act might 
lead to the denial to Italy of the loans and other assistance ter- 
ribly needed. 

“On the other hand, Roumania had managed to survive, and 
the rising national spirit of resentment made it difficult for the 
ltalian Government longer to stand in the pathway of national 
aspiration, even when it was led to such a position by a wise 
regard for national welfare. Nothing then was more natural 
than that the way out of the dilemma should be found in the 
revival of one of the most glorious and romantic episodes in all 
history. 

“Of course, the Italian ministry knew of the D’Annunzio 
plan, just as Cavour and the King were thoroughly conversant 
with Garibaldi’s plan. Not to perceive this is to be a dupe of a 
maneuver which has deceived no one on the other side of the 
Atlantic. Moreover, D’Annunzio was a particularly available 
leader for such a venture, since he had actually forced the reluc- 
tant Italian Government into the war on the allied side in May, 
1915, and there was due him the gratitude of the statesmen and 
publics of the allied nations, for whom Italy’s entrance, at the 
very moment of the great Russian defeat at the Dunajec, was 
almost a life-saving affair. 

“Accordingly D’Annunzio took Fiume, the Italian officers in 
his pathway politely effaced themselves, the Italian Nation 
made no attempt to disguise its approval and enthusiasm. The 
Government, which could not have lived a moment had it under- 
taken to use force, and as certainly could not have commanded 
any Italian force to attack Fiume, politely turned the task over 
to the Allies, after certain delays, not disadvantageous to D’An- 
nunzio. 

“* Terribly sorry; but we can’t just manage to do this thing; 
awkward for us to attempt to deal with this wild fellow ; please 
take it in your own hands.’ Such was the burden of the Italian 
ofticial statement. Meantime Garibaldi’s imitator was well es- 
tablished in Fiume and actually embarrassed by the influx of 
volunteers. What nation in Europe desired to undertake to expel 
him, knowing full well that Italian national sentiment would 
be up in arms in a moment and a war with Italy was an imme- 
diate possibility, while, if the war did not come at once, enduring 
hatred would be the consequence? Not France; certainly least 
of all France, with an Italian frontier and a German menace still 
to be thought of. Not Great Britain, out of humor with fighting, 
whether at Archangel or Fiume, and anxious, like the United 
States, to get its troops home and have done with war-making for 
a time. 

** ECONOMIC PRESSURE DANGEROUS. 

“As for economic pressure, the thing was only a little less 
dangerous. How could one starve the Italians and the inhabit- 
ants of Fiume, while the Italian Navy dominated the Adriatic 
and the Italian Army and Navy openly celebrated the recent 
coup? Asin the case of Roumania, the weapons, direct and in- 
direct, turned out to be unavailable under the circumstances. 
Italy stayed at Fiume as Roumania had tarried at Budapest, 
and, in the delay, the opposition in European capitals grew stead- 
ilv less. This is a personal matter between the President of the 
United States and the Italian people. Why should we interfere? 

“This was the temper discoverable in France, within limits in 
Great Britain. 

“Now, it seems perfectly clear that Italy will keep Fiume; 
she has it, the whole nation is resolved upon retaining it, and 
there is no one of the nations represented at Paris, no concert 
of nations, ready to begin a brand-new war in order to expel Italy 
from an Italian town, albeit the town which is the natural sea- 
gate for the southern Slavs. There was no one ready to take up 
arms to drive the Rovmanians out of Bessarabia; there will be 
no one to drive the Roumanians out of the Banat, if they make 
good their threats and take the Torontal, allotted to Serbia at 
Paris. 

“ WHO WILL DISCIPLINE GREECE? 

“Again, will there be anyone to discipline Greece if she pro- 
ceeds to occupy that portion of Thrace which the Paris confer- 
encé can not make up its mind to give to her, although it has 
subtracted it from Bulgaria? At the very least I should not be 
surprised to see the Greeks try out the matter before many days. 
Wkr shouldn’t they? Their claim to this portion of Thrace is 


several thousand years old and stands the rigorous test of the 
14 points quite as well as Fiume. 
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“ But the case of Greece is relatively minor. The world will 
possibly worry along with Hellenic troops in Dedeagatch, as 
the world endured the temporary stay of Bulgarian troops in the 
same region. As far as France and Great Britain are concerned, 
they will welcome such a solution, for the United States is the 
only quarter in which the Bulgar has any friends, and President 
Wilson is the sole opponent to the Paris proposal to give all of 
Thrace to the Greeks. What is really important now is the 
effect of the Fiume episode upon the other parts of Europe. 

“Let us take, for example, the case of the Saar Valley. The 
French have it. They own or will own every coal mine; they 
are authorized to extend their customs lines to include this terri- 
tory. Fifteen years in the future they will have to submit to a 
plebiscite to decide whether the territory shall go back to Ger- 
many or remain French. But this condition was imposed solely 
because the President of the United States set his face against 
an out-and-out annexation, as inconsistent with the 14 polnts. 
But since Italy and Roumania are not permitting President 
Wilson’s views to prevent them from acquiring territory on 
which they have a claim, not more justifiable, one would say, 
than the French claim to the Saar, why should France permit 
herself to be restrained? 

“ PROPOSED FRENCH TREATY. 

“ Further than this, Mr. Wilson, for the United States, pledged, 
so far as he could pledge it, an American alliance to protect 
France against a German attack in the future. Only by this 
pledge did Mr. Wilson persuade Clemenceau to abandon the 
claims of Foch and the French Army to the military occupation 
of the left bank of the Rhine. Now, if the treaty of Versailles, 
particularly in the parts regarded as vital to protect French in- 
terests, is amended in the Senate—above all, if the United States 
Senate refuses to ratify the treaty insuring France against Ger- 
man attack—what is more certain than that France, which has 
not yet ratified the treaty herself, will, with equal promptness, 
add amendments of her own? 

“We are, then, passing rapidly out of the zone momentarily 
created by the league of nations circumstances at Paris. The 
Italians, the Roumanians, and the Jugo-Slavs have openly @afied 
the whole Paris conference. The Roumanians and the Italians 
have proceeded to the occupation of territory expressly for- 
bidden them by the Paris conference and in open defiance of 
league of nations principles. At any moment we may find that 
the Clemenceau government will fall and be succeeded, not as 
certain misguided ‘liberals’ in the United States think. by 4 
radical ministry, but by a reactionary one—reactionary in the 
sense that it will repudiate the whole treaty as framed at Ver- 
sailles and proceed to use the power now in French hands to 
safeguard the French future. 

“The fact is, of course, that the Germans could not now de- 
fend themselves against the French if the French chose to send 
armies to Berlin; they could go with the approximate ease wit}: 
which the Roumanian armies reached Budapest. 

“* Moreover, the recent murder of French soldiers in the Saar 
Basin, the refusal of the Germans to retire from the Baltic 
Province, their outrageous behavior in Upper Silesia—all these 
supply admirable justifications for such a French course. 

“ Once such a step was taken then there would be an obvious 
end of the treaty of Versailles. The statesmen who carried 
through such a program would not hesitate to take such safe- 
guards for the future as have not been taken by the Clemenceau 
government solely because it relied upon President Wilson’s 
assurance that he would be able to procure the ratification, both 
of the treaty of Versailles and the treaty of allianee. France 
would then enter into permanent occupation of the Rhine bar- 
rier and annex the Saar Basin. In doing this she would go no 
further than has Italy or Roumania, and she might be assured 
the support of both Latin powers as a consequence. 

“This possible French procedure would be described as im- 
perialistiec by a certain fraction of American and British senti- 
ment, which does not sympathize with France in any event and 
regards with utmost disapproval French apprehension of a new 
German attack. But most reasonable Englishmen and Ameri- 
cans will see in French effort to achieve security against Ger- 
man aggression a natural and inevitable national instinct. 
Above all, neither Americans nor Britons will be prepared to 
make war upon France, which is the essential fact. 

“FRANCE WAITING ON THE UNITED STATES. 


“In my judgment future French action will be entirely de- 
pendent upon the course of the United States Senate in adopt- 
ing or rejecting the treaty of alliance. The French are not inter- 
ested in the league of nations, do not believe in it, and have 
accepted it only as a matter of policy, not as an act of faith. 
If the Senate rejects the treaty of alliance the French will in 
their own time and in their own way follow the example of the 
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Joumanians and the Italians; they will proceed to the absorp- 
tion of the Saar Basin, and find adequate justification for a 
permanent occupation of the left bank of the Rhine. Such a 
course will, in the end, have the same support in France as 
D’Annunzio’s Fiume venture has enlisted in Italy. 

“Had the United States Senate accepted the treaty of Ver- 
sailles without delay and by a unanimous, or approximately 
unanimous, vote the European reaction would have been far 
different from what it now is. It was the undisguised convic- 
tion of both the French and British representatives at Paris that 
the President was supported by the mass of American people, 
without regard to party, in his European course. France bowed 
to certain entirely unpalatable demands of the President simply 
beeause France needed American financial assistance and feared 
that any other course would deprive her of this aid. Italy, at 
least, hesitated in the matter of Fiume. Roumania listened for 
the moment, biding her time. As for Poland, she consented to 
the greatest sacrifices of all, as her need of American support 
was the most considerable of all. 

“But what has happened in America since the President re- 
turned has been at once a surprise and a shock to the European 
statesmen. The extent of the opposition to the President in the 
Senate has already called forth debate in the French Chamber, 
and if the treaty be modified and the treaty of alliance rejected 
may result in an upset in French politics. If America is not 
unanimous in its support of President Wilson’s policies as they 
affect France and Italy, as they affect all European nations; if 
there is no possibility of winning American sympathy and sup- 
port by accepting American ideas, as expressed by the President, 
at real sacrifices of national security and aspiration, then 
Europe is prepared to reject them, is already rejecting them. 

“ Fiume, like Budapest, is an incident of world-wide concern. 
It is a natural and consecutive step. It reveals Italy following 
the Roumanian precedent, a rebel against the moral and the 
political authority asserted by the Paris conference. It discloses 
a great power resolved to follow its own policies, consult its 
own interests, even when these interests conflict with principles 
which were proclaimed at Paris as the new constitution of the 
world. It is a repudiation of the idea that Italians can think 
other than as Italians when a question of national sentiment is 
at stake. When he addressed his appeal to the Italian people 
over the heads of the Italian ministry « few months ago Presi- 
dent Wilson had the opposite idea, 

“But Fiume is only a step; far more important steps are still 
to come. We shall see a French general election at no distant 
date, and we may see a French ministry fall before the election, 
for the American episodes have been terribly expensive for the 

Clemenceau ministry, which has held on up to the present mo- 
ment only by reason of the promised treaty of alliance, and any 
new French ministry would, in my judgment, adopt a far dif- 
ferent course with respect of Germany than the Clemenceau min- 
istry has been ied to adopt in the belief that such a course was 
necessary to enlist essential American aid for France. 

“ IDEALISM GIVING WAY. 

“But whether the treaty of alliance and the treaty of Ver- 
sailles be rejected, amended materially, or accepted as the Presi- 
dent asks that they shall be accepted, it seems to me that we are 
doomed to pass rapidly, are actually passing from world policies 
founded upon idealism to those based upon realism. The Italians 
and the Roumanians have very frankly disclosed their total un- 
willingness to sacrifice territory or security to any general 
scheme of pacification and good feeling. No sacrifice was asked 
of the British, but in advance they announced that they would 
not make any surrender in the one direction where it might be 
asked, namely, in the matter of the ‘ freedom of the seas.’ 

“So far the French and the Poles have been asked to make 
great sacrifices, asked by President Wilson, in the name of the 
world peace, and both have consented, but with misgivings and 
against the wishes of many Frenchmen and Poles. But now it 
becomes clear that the French and the Poles alone of the Euro- 
pean nations, one on the Vistula, the other on the Rhine, have 
given up security, while America seems by no means ready to 
accept the doctrines which at the President’s behest France and 
Poland accepted. In addition, the security promised cach in the 
league of nations and in the France-American-British alliance 
begins to seem insubstantial, to say the least. 

“As I see it, this can only have one consequence, namely, a 
resettlement of many of the questions ‘ settled’ or compromised 
in the Paris conference, questions such as Danzig, the Rhine bar- 
rier, the Saar Basin, Thrace, and not impossibly the Banat and 
Dalmatia. The Paris conference decisions were actually a com- 
promise between the American idea, as Mr. Wilson’s views were 
invariably described abroad, and the European idea. Now, Italy 
and Roumania have repudiated any compromise and insisted 

upon settling their problems in a thoroughly European fashion, 
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| while the United States, so far as the Senate is concerned, at 


er 


least, has challenged the American idea, and the resulting politi- 
cal debate in America has disclosed a divided sentiment. There 
fore it seems to me that Franee, Poland, and the rest of the con 
tinental nations will swiftly or slowly—the French have many 
years to decide in the matter of the Saar and the Rhine, as the 
circumstances dictate—seek a continental solution, conforming 
With Italian and Roumanian action.” 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The morning business is closed. 


NATIONAL PROHIBITION CONFERENCE REPORT. 


Mr. STERLING. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of the conference report on House 
bill 6S10, being the national prohibition bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? The Chair 
hears none, 

The Senate proceeded to consider the report of the committee 
of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 6810) to prohibit 
intoxicating beverages and to regulate the manufacture, pro- 
duction, use, and sale of high-proof spirits for other than bever- 
age purposes, and to insure an ample supply of alcohol and pro- 
mote its use in scientific research and in the development of fuel 
dye, and other lawful industries. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The conference report wili be read. 

The Secretary read the report, as follows: 


The cominittee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
63810) to prohibit intoxicating beverages and to regulate th: 
manufacture, production, use, and sale of high-proof spirits for 
other than beverage purposes, and to insure an ample supply of 
alcohol and promote its use in scientifie research and in the de- 
velopment of fuel, dye, and other lawful industries, having met, 
after full and free conference have agreed to recommend and do 
recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede ges its amendments numbered 20, 25. 
46, 47, 61, 66, 72, 90, 118, 123, 127, 133, 134, 164, 178, 184, 219, 232 
and 233. 

That the House recede from its een to the — 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 3. 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13. 
14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 21, 23, 24, 26, 2%, 29, 30, 32. 33, 24, 36, m 38, 
39, 40, 41, 42, 48, 51, 52, 53, 54, 55, 56, 57, 64, 67, 68, 69, TV, 71, 
73, 75, 76. TS, T9, 82, 83, 84, 86, 87. 88, 89, 92, 93, 94. 96, 97, 98. 
100, 101, 103, 104, 105, 106, 107, 108, 109, 110, 112, 113, 114, 115, 
116, 117, 119, 120, 121, 122, 124, 125, 126, 128, 131, 182, 185, 136, 
138, 139, 140, 141, 143,.144, 145, 146, 147, 148, 149, 150, 151, 152, 
153, 154, 155, 156, 158, 159, 160, 161, 162, 167, 168, 169, 170, 171, 

72, 173, 174, 175, 176, 177, 179, 180, 181, 182, 183, 186, 187, 188, 
189, 190, 191, 192, 193, 194, 196, 197, 198, 199, 200, 201, 202, 203, 
204, 205, 207, 208, 209, 210, 211, 213, 214, 215, 216, 217, 220, 221, 
222, 223, 224, 227, 228, 229, 230, 235, 236, 237, 238, 239, 240. 2-41, 
242, 243, 244, 245, 246, 247, 248, 249, 250, 251, 252. 253, 254, 255, 
256, 258, 259, 260, 261, 262, 263, 264, 265, 266, 267, 268, 269, 270, 
271, 272, 273, 274, 275, 276, 277, 278, 279, 280, 282, 283, 284, and 
285, and agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 4, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the 
Senate amendment insert the following: 

‘ Provided, That the foregoing definition shall not extend to 
dealeoholized wine nor to any beverage or liquid produced by 
the process by which beer, ale, porter, or wine is produced, if it 
contains less than one-half of 1 per cent of alcohol by volume, 
and is made as preseribed in section 37 of Title II of this act, 
and is otherwise denominated than as beer, ale, or porter, and is 
contained and sold in, or from, such sealed and labeled botties, 
easks, or containers as the commissioner may by regulation 
prescribe.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 22, and «gree to the same wtth a: 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the 
Senate amendment insert the following: 

‘Provided, That the foregoing definition shall not extend to 
dealcoholized wine nor to any beverage or liquid produced by 
the process by which beer, ale, porter, or wine is produced, if 
it contains less than one-half of 1 per cent of alcohol by voluim« 
and is made as prescribed in section 37 of this title, and is other 
wise denominated than as beer, ale, or porter, and is contained 
and sold in, or from, such sealed and labeled bottles, 
containers as the commissioner may by regulation prescribe.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 28, and «agree to the same with an 
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amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to be 
stricken out by the Senate amendment insert the following: 
“and the commissioner is authorized to make such regulations ” ; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 31, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the 
Senate amendment insert the following: 

“Officers mentioned in said section 1014 are authorized to 
issue search warrants under the limitations provided in Title 
XI of the act approved June 15, 1917 (40 Stat. L., p. 217, et 
seq.).” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 35, and agree to the same witk 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by 
the Senate amendment insert the following: “to the end that 
the use of intoxicating liquor as a beverage may be prevented. 
Liquor for nonbeverage purposes and wine for sacramental pur- 
poses may be manufactured, purchased, sold, bartered, trans- 
ported, imported, experted, delivered, furnished, and possessed, 
but only as herein provided, and the commissioner may, upon 
application, issue permits therefor: Provided, That nothing in 
this act shall prohibit the purchase and sale of warehouse re- 
eceipts covering distilled spirits on deposit in Government bonded 
warehouses, and no special tax liability shall attach to the 
business of purchasing and selling such warehouse receipts ” ; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 43, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by 
the Senate insert the following: “use as a beverage, or for 
intoxicating beverage purposes”’; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 44, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the 
Senate amendment insert the following: “and preserved sweet 
cider’; and on page 11, line 15, of the engrossed bill strike out 
the words “ other article”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 45, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the 
Senate amendment insert the following: “ the articles named in 
paragraphs b, ec, and d of this section which may be”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 49, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the 
Senate amendment insert the following: “ 29°’; and on page 12, 
line 7, of the engrossed bill strike out the words “ the person ”; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 50, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by 
the Senate amendment insert the following: “any known prin- 
cipal for”; and on page 12, line 8, of the engrossed bill strike 
out the words “if any”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 58, and agree to the same with 
an amen ‘ment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the 
Senate amendment insert the following: “and except that any 
person who in the opinion of the commissioner is conducting 
a bona fide hospital or sanatorium engaged in the treatment 
of persons suffering from alcoholism, may, under such rules, 
regulations, and conditions as the commissioner shall prescribe, 
purchase, and use, in accordance with the methods in use in 
such institution, liquor, to be administered to the patients of 
such institution under the direction of a duly qualified physi- 
cian employed by such institution’; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 59, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the 
Senate amendment insert the following: “transport liquor, 
may be issued for one year, and”: and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 60, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the 


Senate amendment insert the following: “ Provided, That the 
commissioner may, without formal application or new bond, 
extend any permit granted under this act or laws now in force 
after August 31 in any year to Deeember 31 of the succeeding 
year: Provided further, That permits to purchase liquor for 
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the purpose of manufacturing or selling as provided in this act 
shall not be in force to exceed 90 days from the day of issuance. 
A permit to purchase liquor for any other purpose shall not be 
in force to exceed 30: days. Permits”; and, on page 13, line 22, 
of the engrossed bill, strike out the words “ Eyery permit”; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 62, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In addition to the words proposed to be 
stricken out by the Senate amendment, strike out, on page 13, 
line 25, of the engrossed bill the words “and shall not be in 
force more than’; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 638, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the 
Senate amendment insert the following: “10”; and, beginning 
on page 13, line 25, of the engrossed bill, strike out the words 
“10 days from the day of its issuance,’ which end on page 14, 
line 1; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 65, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by 
the Senate amendment insert the following: “unless the sale 
is to be made through a pharmacist designated in the permit 
and ’’; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 74, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by 
the Senate amendment insert the following: 

“Nothing in this title shall be held to apply to the manufac- 
ture, sale, transportation, importation, possession, or distribution 
of wine for sacramental purposes; or like religious rites, except 
section 6 (save as the same requires a permit to purchase) and 
section 10 hereof, and the provisions of this act prescribing pen- 
alties for the violation of either of said sections. No person to 
whom a permit may be issued to manufacture, transport, import, 
or sell wines for sacramental purposes or like religious rites shall 
sell, barter, exchange, or furnish any such to any person not 
a rabbi, minister of the gospel, priest, or an officer duly author- 
ized for the purpose by any church or congregation, nor to any 
such except upon an application duly subscribed by him, which 
application, authenticated as regulations may prescribe, shall 
be filed and preserved by the seller. The head of any confer- 
ence or diocese or other ecclesiastical jurisdiction may desig- 
nate any rabbi, minister, or priest to supervise the manufae- 
ture of wine to be used for the purposes and rites in this 
section mentioned, and the person so designated may, in the 
discretion of the commissioner, be granted a permit to super- 
vise such manufacture.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 77, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by 
the Senate amendment insert the following: “liquor. And 
no”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 80, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by 
the Senate insert the following: “ unless after careful physical 
examination of the person for whose use such prescription is 
sought, or if such examination is found impracticable, then 
upon the best information obtainable, he’; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 81, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In addition to the matter proposed to be 
stricken out by the Senate amendment strike out, on page 15, 
lines 11 and 12 of the engrossed bill, the words “its use as a 
medicine by the one for whom he prescribes” and insert “ the 
use of such liquor as a medicine by such person’; also on page 
15, line 13, after the word “some” of the engrossed bill. insert 
the word “ known”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 85, and agre to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the 
Senate insert the following: “ the purpose or ailment for which 
it is to be used and”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 85, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the 
Senate insert the following: “ holding permits to prescribe ” ; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 95, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the 
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Senate insert the following: “ prescription blanks have been”; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 99, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the 
Senate amendment insert the following: “except in cases of 
emergency, in which event a record and report shall be made and 
kept as in other cases ”’; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
iment of the Senate numbered 102, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the 
Senate amendment insert the following: “the judicial district 
and within,’ and on page 17, line 16 of the engrossed biil, after 
the word “occurred” insert “ unless the parties agree on an- 
other place”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 111, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by 
ihe Senate insert the following: “ which shall at all times be 
open to inspection as in this act provided’; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 129, and agree to the same with 
mn amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by 
the Senate amendment insert the following: “of the’: and the 
Senate agree to the same, 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 130, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by 
the Senate amendment insert the following: “to purchase or 
ship the same, together with the name and address of the 
person using the permit”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 137, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to be 
stricken out by the Senate amendment insert the following: 
“No one shall permit any sign or billboard containing such 
advertisement to remain upon one’s premises’; and the Senate 
agree to the same, 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 142, und agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by 
the Senate amendment insert the following: ‘No’; and, on 
page 22, line 12, after the word “ receive,” of the engrossed 
bill, insert the following: “nor knowingly permit his employee 
to solicit or receive ”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 157, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by 
the Senate amendment insert the following: 

“Sec, 23. That any person who shall, with intent to effect 
a sale of liquor, by himself, his employee, servant, or agent, 
for himself or any person, company or corporation, keep or 
carry around on his person, or in a vehicle, or other conveyance 
whatever, or leave in a place for another to secure, any liquor, 
or who shall travel to solicit, or solicit, or take, or accept 
orders for the sale, shipment, or delivery of liquor in violation 
of this title is guilty of a nuisance and may be restrained by 
injunction, temporary and permanent, from, doing or continu- 
ing to do any of said acts or things. 

“In such proceedings it shall not be necessary to show any 
intention on the part of the accused to continue such violations 
if the action is brought within sixty days following any such 
violation of the law.” 

And the Senate agree to the saime. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 163, and agree to the same with 
an amendnrent as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to be 
stricken out by the Senate amendment insert the following: “ the 
containers thereof ’’; and on page 27, line 17, of the engrossed 
bill strike out the words “ other property” and insert “such 
property so”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 165, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the 
Senate amencment insert the following: “ unless the court shall 
otherwise order”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
nurent of the Senate numbered 166, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the 
Senate amendment insert the following: 

“The term ‘private dwelling’ shall be construed to include 
the room or rooms used and occupied not transiently but solely 
as a residence in an apartment house, hotel, or boarding house. 
The property seized on any such warrant shall not be taken 
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from the officer seizing the same on any writ of replevin or 
other like process.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 185, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by th: 
Senate amendment insert the following: “ brought for violation 
of law”; and on page 30, line 138, after the word “of” in the 
engrossed bill insert “if not claimed within 60 days from the 
date this section takes effect ’’; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amenid- 
ment of the Senate numbered 195, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the 
Senate anmrendment insert the following: 

“ The penalties provided in this act against the manufacture 
of liquor without a permit shall not apply to a person fof manu- 
facturing nonintoxicating cider and fruit juices exclusively for 
use in his home, bit such cider and fruit juices shall not be 
sold or delivered except to persons having permits to manufac- 
ture vinegar.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend 
ment of the Senate numbered 206, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by 
the Senate amendment insert the following: “ reported, pro- 
vided ”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend 
ment of the Senat numbered 212, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the 
Senate amendment insert the following: “the commissioner or 
any of his agents or by any public prosecutor or by any person 
designated by him, or by any peace officer in the State where 
the record is Kept, and copies of such records and reports duly 
certified by the person with whom kept or filed may be intro- 
duced in evidence with like effect as the originals thereof, and 
verified copies of such records shall be furnished to the com 
missioner when called for’; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 218, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to be 
stricken out by the Senate amendment insert the following: 
“shall be assessed against, and collected from, the person 
responsible for such illegal manufacture or sale’; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 225, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by 
the Senate amendment insert the following: 

“ Provided, That such liquid may be removed and trans- 
ported, under bond and under such regulations as the commis- 
sioner may prescribe, from one bonded plant or warehouse to 
another for the purpose of having the alcohol extracted there 
from. And such liquids may be developed, under permit, by 
persons other than the manufacturers of beverages containing 
less than one-half of 1 per cent of alcohol by volume, and sold 
to such manufacturers for conversion into such beverages.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 226, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by 
the Senate amendment insert the following: 

“Credit shall be allowed on the tax due on any alcohol so 
saved to the amount of any tax paid upon distilled spirits or 
brandy used in the fortification of the liquor from which the 
same is saved. 

“ When fortified wines are made and used for the production 
of nonbeverage alcohol, and dealecoholized wines containing less 
than one-half of 1 per cent of alcohol by volume, no tax shall be 
assessed or paid on the spirits used in such fortification, and such 
dealcoholized wines produced under the provisions of this act, 
whether carbonated or not, shall not be subject to the tax on 
artificially carbonated or sparkling wines, but shall be subjeet 
to the tax on still wines only. 

“In any case where the manufacturer is charged with manu- 
facturing or selling for beverage purposes any malt, vinous, or 
fermented liquids containing one-half of 1 per cent or more of 
aleohol by volume, or in any case where the manufacturer, hav- 
ing been permitted by the commissioner to develop a liquid such 
as ale, beer, porter, or wine containing more than one-half of 1 
per cent of alcohol by volume in the manner and for the purpose 
herein provided, is charged with failure to reduce the alcoholi 
content of any such liquid below such one-half of 1 per cent 
before withdrawing the same from the factory, then in eithet 
such case the burden of proof shall be on such manufacturer to 
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show that such liquid so manufactured, sold, or withdrawn con- 
tains less than one-half of 1 per cent of alcohol by volume. In 
any suit or proceeding involving the alcoholic content of any 
beverage, the reasonable expense of analysis of such beverage 
shal! be taxed as costs in the ease.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 231, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the 
Senate amendment insert the following: “ except such executive 
officers as niay be appointed by the commissioner or the Attorney 
General to have immediate direction of the enforcement of the 
provisions of this act, and persons authorized to issue permits, 
and agents and inspectors in the field service ”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 234, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the 
Senate amendment insert the following: “required”; and on 
page 37, line 5, after the word “Act,” in the engrossed bill 
insert: “including personal services in the District of Columbia, 
and for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, there is hereby 
appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, the sum of $2,000,000 for the use of the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue and $100,000 for the use of the De- 
partinent of Justice for the enforcement of the provisions of this 
act, including personal services in the District of Columbia and 
necessary printing and binding”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 257, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the 
Senate umendment insert the following: “the use of any scien- 
tific university or college of learning, any laboratory for use 
exclusively in scientifie research, or for use in any hospital or 
sanatorium "; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 281, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the 
Senate amendment insert the following: 

“Sec. 20. That it shal! be unlawful to import or introduce into 
the Canal Zone, or to manufacture, sell, give away, dispose of, 
transport, or have in one’s possession or under one’s control 
within the Canal Zene, any alcoholic, fermented, brewed, dis- 
tilled, vinous, malt, or spirituous liquors, except for sacramental 
scientific, pharmaceutical, industrial, or medicinal purposes, 
under regulations to be made by the President, and any such 
liquors within the Canal Zone in violation hereof shall be for- 
feited to the United States and seized: Provided, That this sec- 
tion shall not apply to liquor in transit through the Panama 
Canal or on the Panama Railroad. 

“That each and every violation of any of the provisions of 
this section shall be punished by a fine of not more than $1,000 
or imprisonment not exceeding six months for a first offense, 
and by a fine not less than $200 nor more than $2,000 and im- 
prisonment not less than one month nor more than five years for 
a second or subsequent offense. 

“That all offenses heretofore committed within the Canal 
Zone may be prosecuted and all penalties therefor enforced in 
the same manner and to the same extent as if this act had not 
been passed.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

THOMAS STERLING, 
KNUTE NELSON, 
Lee S. OVERMAN, 
Vanagers on the part of the Senate. 
A. J. VOLSTEAD, 
Dick T. MorGan, 
E. Y. Wess, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The VICE PRESIDENT, 

conference report. 
The report was agreed to. 
HOUSE BILL REFERRED, 


H. . 5218. An act to provide revenue for the Government and 
to establish and maintain the production of magnesite ores and 
manufactures thereof in the United States was read twice by 
its title and referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to call up the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 151) to provide addi- 
tional compensation for employees of the Postal Service, and 
making an appropriation therefor. This is a measure which 
has passed the House increasing the salaries of the postal em- 


The question is on agreeing to the 
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ployees. The Senate committee has reported on the matter, 
and I ask for its consideration at this time. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the report was submitted only 
yesterday. It was not printed until this morning, and, indeed, 
I am not sure that it has been printed as yet. It involves 
some very important matters. It calls for the appropriation 
of a large sum. I think the Senator ought not to press the con- 
sideration of that measure now, so that we may have an 
opportunity to examine the report and examine the measure 
itself. 

I ask the Senator not to press consideration until to-morrow 
and give us a chance to examine the report. I do not want to 
be called upon to object, but I do think that the importance of 
the measure is such as to warrant an opportunity for Senators 
to examine the report and to examine the joint resolution. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I am very willing and very anxious, in- 
deed, that the Senator should understand this proposition. It, 
however, has been before Congress for a long time, the House 
having passed the resolution some months ago; and if the 
Senator has in mind urging objections to the consideration of 
the measure to-morrow, or on any other day, if it goes over, L 
would rather move now to take it up. If, however, in good 
faither the Senator asks more time to consider the report— 
and I am bound to believe that that is the case—I certainly do 
not wish to oppose his request; but the Senator understands 
that with the press of business that is before the Senate, unless 
we can act upon some of these matters during the morning 
hour there will be no opportunity for us to give consideration 
to them. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, let me say to the Senator that I 
have no desire whatever to object to the consideration of this 
bill, but it is an important one; the report has just been laid 
before the Senate, and I have not had time to examine it, and 
I doubt whether half a dozen Senators have had a chance to 
read the report. If it may go over until to-morrow, that is 
all I ask, and I shall join with the Senator to-morrow in asking 
the consideration of the joint resolution. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, before the Senater 
determines which course he will take, I should like to suggest 
that it would be helpful to all of us if the chairman of the 
committee would explain the bill briefly and then let it go over 
until to-morrow for us to continue the discussion. 

Mr. KING. That will be entirely satisfactory to me. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I shall be very glad to do that. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. If that could be done, I 
would be helpful to all of us. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I will cheerfully do that. 

I think it is an almost universally recognized fact that the 
Post Office Department is in need of relief. The House of 
Representatives recognizes this fact, and granted a temporary 
increase in salary of postal employees for this fiscal year of 
$150 each, in addition to the compensation provided in the last 
Post Office appropriation bill. The committee of the Senate 
has spent a great deal of time on this subject, has investigated 
the needs of the department, and finds that much of the diffi- 
culty arises from the fact that an insufficient number of em- 
ployees can be secured and retained in the service to meet the 
postal demands. The Postmaster General insists that an ap- 
propriation of a few millions of dollars, giving him discretion 
as to the expenditure of the amount, would meet the condition. 
Neither committee of Congress agreed with him or felt like 
granting him discretion. They felt, in view of past experiences, 
that it was absolutely necessary for the Congress to determine 
what amount should be granted to relieve the emergency condi- 
tion and to direct specifically how it should be expended. The 
Postmaster General either does not understand the true econdi- 
tion in his own department or he is not frank with Congress. 
The committee does not believe it is the duty of Congress ¢o 
compete with salaries paid by corporations in the ordinary 
industries of the country. It does feel, however, that it should 
pay a sufficient amount—and only a sufficient amount—now, 
which, with the strictest economy on the part of the employees, 
will enable them to live during the present emergency. 

One of the greatest difficulties is experienced in securing 
substitutes. The substitute clerk or carrier under present law 
is paid 40 cents per hour. His hours of employment are uncer- 
tain. He serves three years before he gets a permanent ap- 
pointment, and therefore he finds it to his convenience and to 
his welfare to take employment in other branches of industry. 
The result has been that most inefficient and insufficient help 
has been obtained. 

Tt is a known fact that many of these substitutes work for a 
day or two and then leave the job. They have no notion of 
remaining in the service. The evidence is indisputable that 
many of the people whom the department has heen obliged to 
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pick up were illiterate and could not even write their names. 
The evidence disclosed by employees’ bonding companies as to 
some of these “ noncertified ’’ people was that when they made 
their applications they had to do it by making their marks. 

It is known that the turnover of employees in many parts of 
the service has been several hundred per cent during the last 
year or two. Perhaps that is not greater than in the ordinary 
business concern, but you can readily understand that the Post 
Office Department must be a permanent institution. It is 2 
the very basis of the business interests of the country. For 
that reason we have a civil-service system which governs the 
employee. It has been practically abandoned in so far as sub- 
stitutes and those in the lower grades are concerned. The 
greatest separations from the service outside of substitutes have 
heen made in the $1,000, $1,100, and $1,200 grades. 

Your committee felt that instead of granting a flat increase of 
$150 per man, regardless of the salary which he received, the 
greater amount of the House appropriation should be given to 
those classes where the greatest separations have occurred and 
where the greatest difficulty has been experienced in securing 
adequate help. Therefore we increased the substitutes’ pay from 
40 cents to 60 cents an hour. We increased the $1,000-a-year man 
from $1,000 to $1,240. In other words, we increased the latter’s 
pay $20 a month. 

Mr. MYERS. 
tion? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Certainly. 

Mr. MYERS. Do not the postal employees share in the $240 
bonus fer this year that was voted to all other Government 
employees by Congress? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. They do. In stating the salaries of $1.000, 
T «m ineluding the bonus. I am talking about the compensation 
which they actually receive. 

Mr. MYERS. Do they already get the bonus of $240? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. They get $200. 


Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a ques- 


Mr. MYERS. Ané this bill will give them more? 
Mr. TOWNSEND. That is right. Without the bonus, the 
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sulary of the low grade is $800; but that man, under his com- | 


pensation with the bonus which has been granted him, receives 
now $1,000, according to the repert that has been filed, which 
includes the $200 bonus given to postal employees. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President. if the Senator will 
allow me, what character of work has been done by the man who 
received only $800? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. 
work. Eight hundred dollars is the basic salary, but he is 
given 2 bonus, not of $240 but of $200. I am recognizing the 
fact that he receives $1,000. 
pensation by $240. 

The department itself recognizes the fact that these 
year men, these entrance men, should receive more than $1.000 
with the bonus. So in this case we propose to incresse the pay 
to $1,240; we increase the $1,100 and the $1,200 man $200, giving 
them $1,300 and $1,400, respectively ; and we permit the House 
provision of $150 to remain the same as to $1,300, $1,400, $1,500, 
nd $1,600 men. 

Mr. NELSON. 
tion? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Certainly. 

Mr. NELSON. Does the joint resolution cover the employees 
in the department here? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. It does. 

Mr. NELSON, It covers all the empioyees? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. All the employees. 

Mr. NELSON. Of the Postal Service? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Of the Postal Service. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Certainly. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the Senator is in error when he says 
that the $240 bonus applies to the employees of the post office. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I did not say it did. I said it did not. 
Somebody said $240, but I said it was $200. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator from Michigan that 
that is the regular promotion that is allowed the employees 
each year. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. No; the Senator is mistaken. The regu- 
lation promotion is $100 a year, and the bonus last year was 
S200, 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘The Senator from Montana [Mr. Myers] asked 
the Senator from Michigan if the $240 bonus granted to the 
Government employees applied to the post-office employees, 

Mr. TOWNSEND. And I said it did not. 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘Then, I misunderstood the Senator. 

Mr. MYERS. IT wnderstood the Senator from Michigan te 
say that it did, 


Wilt the Senator allow me te ask him 2 ques- 


It is his first year in the service—clerical | 


We propose to increase that com- 
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Mr. TOWNSEND. If I said that, I misspoke, because I re- 
peated that it was $200. That is what I wanted to have under- 
stood. 

Mr. MYERS. 
employees, then? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. 

Mr. MYERS. That is what I wanted to know. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Understand me, Senators, so that there 
will be no mistake about it, the figures given in the joint reso- 
lution and in the report include all the compensation which the 
clerks are receiving to-day. ‘That includes bonus and promo- 
tion, where there is promotion. 

Mr. MOSES. I hope the Senator from Michigan will point out, 
before he leaves this particular part of his explanation, that in 
connection with the $200 bonus for the first year of its applica- 
tion all automatie promotions in the department stop, so that the 
employees of the department, whom Congress had intended to 
benefit by a beuus of $200, receive, as a matter of fact, only $100. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. That was true up to this year. This 
year they have made the ordinazy promotions. But then they are 
a year behind, as the Senator from New Hampshire has stated. 
They are a year behind the salury they would have received 
from promotions if that rule had been followed. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I understand 
that a joint commission of the two Houses of Congress has been 
created to reclassify and readjust the salaries of the postal 
employees. I sheuld like to inquire of the Senator if the in 
creases in sary which the juint resolution proposes apply to 
those employees who are to be reclassified and their salaries ad 
justed by that commission? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. The increases apply to all the employees 
of the Post Office Department mentioned in the joint resolution, 
those receiving not to exceed $2,500 per year. The joint com- 
mission is investigating for future congressional action. Its 
business is to discover and report facts which will enable Con- 
gress to adjust the great inequalities which exist in the Post 
Office Department, and which the joint resolution does not 
seek to remedy. We are only proposing temporary relief for 
this year. We simply make increases in the appropriation 
act of the last Congress to meet the emergencies of this fiscal 
year. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. This is not to apply to the com 
pensation for the next fiscal vear? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. No; it is only temporary. 

Mr POMERENE. Mr. President, I have not had an opnor- 
tunity to read the report presented by the committee. May I 
ask whether this increased compensation is te date back to the 
first of the year? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. 

Mr. POMERENE. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. 

Mr. POMERENE. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Certainly. 

Mr. POMERENE. This matter has been called to my atten- 
tion so repeatedly, and I have had such a mass of telegrams 
from, I think, every substantial village as well us city in the 
State of Ohio, that I am satisfied something very substantia! 
must be done in behalf of the carriers and the clerks if we arte 
to maintain a high standard of efficiency in the Post Office 
Service. I took occasion some time ago to telegraph to the post 
masters in the large and small cities of Ohio to get their views 
as to conditions prevailing, and whatever infurmation has come 
to me from them has been at my solicitation. I have quite a 
number of telegrams here bearing upon this subject; and if the 
Senator from Michigan will permit me, I sheuld like to read 
one from Cleveland, because it is typical. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. POMERENE. This comes from the postmaster at Cleve- 
land, and he says: 


The general $240 bonus does not apply to these 


It does not. 


It dates back te July 1. 

Of this year? 

Of this year. 

If the Senator will permit me——~— 


{Telegram.] 


A conservative increase should be allowed city earriers, rural 


arriers 


and clerks: difficult to recommend a definite omecunt because of thi 
abnormal hich price of food, clothing, and rents in this eity. and no ons 
seems to know just how long these exhorbitant prices wil! continu: 
Fifty-four clerks and fifty-mine carriers resign¢d Inst 12 months ¢ 


account low salaries; in addition 425 temporary clerks and 481 ten 
porary carriers resigned for the same reason. ‘hese mon would work 
few days and resign, which accounts for the large number departme! 
has allowed this office—-12 additional carriers and 59 clerks llowever 
the number of clerkships provided in the current appropriation bi 
have been apportioned, forcing this office to wait until such tim: 

additional places are provided. When definitely allowed they ! 

be secured for two reasons: First, our civil-service register is exh ted 


’ 


, 


and, second, because of the rate of compensatio There exists 
Cleveland a very serious shortage of al! kinds of labor potwithstanding 
the fact that wages in excess of established scales are bei paid. Pos 


office jobs are no longer attractive becnuse 
industrial companies, making it impossible to secure « 
our service on account of low salaries. 


of the hich lari paid by 


wiyetent men for 
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The difficulty which the Cleveland post office has met with is 
duplicated in Cincinnati, Columbus, and Toledo, as well as in 
the smaller cities, like Canton, Youngstown, and Akron. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Especially Akron. 

Mr. POMERENE. Yes. It is true also of Portsmouth and 
Springfield. It does seem to me that the Government has been 
very unfair with this class of employees, when we take into 
consideration the increased living cost, and the high wages which 
are paid for common labor. Many of these carriers and clerks, 
if they would go out and do even common labor, could get a 
better wage than that which requires the skill which is so 
necessary in the performance of the duties of their office. I am 
not only hoping that this joint resolution will be passed, but I 
hope it will be passed with a very substantial increase. We will 
have to do something along this line if we are to maintain the 
very high efficiency of the different post offices. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, the Senator’s statements 
as to the necessity for relief are corroborated by similar proofs 
from every State in the Union. These facts are known to every 
Senator, and it is impossible to successfully deny them. I do 
not assume that the Senator from Georgia desired me to talk 
so much upon the necessity of the joint resolution, but rather 
to explain its provisions. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I just felt that it would help us all, 

we would look into the details of the measure during the 
next 24 hours if the Senator would give us the kind of explana- 
tion he is giving. I can not help feeling that everyone must 
realize the necessity for some such legislation. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I think everyone must realize it who looks 
into the subject even casually, because it is a most deplorable 
condition, which, I believe, menaces the Post Office Department. 
The Postmaster General either looks with complacency upon 
the matter or denies the emergency, which the experience of 
Senators shows to exist, which mayors, boards of trade, and 
business men all over the country insist does exist, and 
demand is made that Congress speedily remedy the situation 
so far as a living wage to postal employees will remedy it. 

Mr. HARRISON, Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
a question? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. 

Mr. HARRISON. From an examination of the joint resolu- 
iion and the report I take it that the larger percentage of 
increase is on the smaller salaries. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Yes; that is true. 

Mr. HARRISON. And the larger the salary, the smailer the 
percentage of increase? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HARRISON. That is the rule? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. That is correct. 

Mr. HARRISON. In looking over the joint resolution I see 
that the fourth-class postmasters are provided only with a 10 
per cent increase. Why is that distinction made? They are 
paid very small salaries, I understand, and, in carrying out 
ihe general rule, it would seem that you should give them a 
larger percentage of increase. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. A great many fourth-class postmasters 
rur the post offices as branch institutions to their business. 
They conduct other kinds of business besides that of a post 
office. Their clerks in their grocery stores, or dry-goods stores, 
vr whatever they may be, frequently serve the post office, with- 
out special compensation. The Senator from Mississippi is 
absolutely right in suggesting that many of the fourth-class 
postmasters are grossly underpaid, and I am hopeful that the 
joint commission which has been established is going to be 
uble to segregate the postmasters of the fourth class who are 
devoting their whole time to the post offices and those who have 
other businesses connected with them. The committee felt, 
as I said a moment ago, that it was not its province at this time 
to try to adjust equitably all the postal salaries in the United 
States. It has tried to propose something which would permit 
the functioning of the Post Office Department in as effective 
© manner as possible; that is, so far as the securing of efficient 
help is concerned. Therefore it retained the House proposition 
of a 10 per cent increase for fourth-class postmasters. In a 
great many of the that increase just about pays for 
their fuel and light. In some cases it does not, where the sal- 
ary is larger and, perhaps, the expense greater. But in looking 
over the list of fourth-class postmasters I found that was 
approximately the expense of fuel and light for fourth-class 
post offices, and I thought that might be sufficiently far for us 
to go at this time. 

Mr. HARRISON. May I ask 
pay of a fourth-class postmaster? 


dollors? 


as 


[ will. 


cases 


the Senator what is the average 
Is it two or three hundred 
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Mr. TOWNSEND. It runs all the way from $200 to $1,000. 
When it reaches $1,000, the post office goes into the third class. 

Mr. HARRISON. I have had my attention called to the fact, 
and I am sure the Senator has, that in a great many instances 
fourth-class post offices have been closed because they were un- 
able to get anybody to serve as fourth-class postmasters, and 
that was due to the inadequate pay. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I think that condition exists in many 
places; but those abandoned offices have generally been served 
by rural delivery—that is, their patrons have—and therefore 
the offices have been abandoned. Where it was found desirable 
to have a fourth-class office, I imagine they have not had any 
very great difficulty in getting some business man in the local- 
ity to take it, if he could pass the civil-service test. I repeat, 
we do not attempt to deal absolutely justly with fourth-class 
postmasters or with anybody else. It is rather an arbitrary 
provision we propose here, but after great consideration and 
considerable study, with information from the best sources we 
could obtain, the committee thought that the increase which we 
provide would be sufficient to carry the department over this 
crisis and until the joint commission has a chance to report and 
Congress can act upon its report. I have said in this report 
that if the cost of living is not reduced within the year, the in- 
creases which we have provided are going to be altogether in- 
sufficient and we will have to make another increase. 

We have felt also that, in view of the action of the President 
ia reference to the demand of the railroad men for increases in 
salary, we ought not at this time to impose any burdens upon 
the Treasury of the United States except such as were abso- 


lutely necessary for the maintenance of the Government. 
I think these increases are absolutely necessary. Some of 
the men who are to get these increases would have 


stayed in the service even if they had not had the prom- 
ise of them. I also know that there are those who 
have remained in the department since July 1 upon the assur- 
ance that they were going to get relief of some kind. The 
House passed this joint resolution giving them notice that Con- 
gress was going to act, and therefore we make this retroactive 
to July 1, because, while I believe that most of these men are 
of the very highest patriotism and want to stay in the service, 
to which many of them have given their lives up to this date, 
and many of them feel that it is a patriotic duty to remain, I 
do not think the United States Government has any right to 
demand that they should stay at a sacrifice to the living of 
themselves and of their families. So we have attempted to 
meet this situation by the joint res»lution. 

If there is any other question to be asked relative to the pro- 
visions of the joint resolution I shall be very glad to answer it; 
but when the measure comes up for discussion I want to goa 
little more into detail as to some of the reasons why some emer- 
gency legislation should be enacted and why, in my judgment, 
this is the least that we can afford to do. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator what is 
the least amount that will be paid to fourth-class postmasters 
under the joint resolution? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. The least is 10 per cent of his present 
compensation, whatever that is. It ranges from $200 up to 
$1,000. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the joint resolution increase the pay of 
fourth-class postmasters only 10 per cent? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Ten per cent of their present compensa- 
tion. 

I will say to the Senate that I suggested 15 per cent when 
the proposition was under consideration, but after talking with 
the Post Office Department, and after considering the condition 
of the Treasury, I felt that possibly these officers could exist 
for the present under a 10 per cent increase, and therefore it 
was made 10 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. I notice this provision in the last appropriation 
act with reference to fourth-class postmasters : 

Provided further, That if the compensation does not exceed $75 for 
any one quarter, fourth-class postmasters shall be allowed an increase 
of 20 per cent of the compensation allowed under existing law. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. That is, they get an excess of cancella- 
tions. 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly; and they get 20 per cent. It seems 
to me the fourth-class postmasters are paid so small a salary 
that they certainly can not live on what they get from the Gov- 
ernment. They have got to do other business, and with a 10 per 
cent increase it seems to me they are not given the increase, 
in comparison with the other employees of the Government, 
that they should receive. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I think the Senator’s criticism is fairly 
just. The committee's only excuse is that a great many of these 


people are not dependent upon the salaries which they receive 
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from the Post Office Department. 


presumes that they would. But in most cases they want the 
office in connection with their local business and they are per- 
mitted to do business in connection with it and conduct it 
purely as an accommodation to the public, although, as I said, 
if we were to base it upon the Federal compensation that they 
receive, it is insufficient standing by itself, and I am not trying 
to defend it on equitable grounds, 

Mr. President, with this explanation, I am going to ask the 
indulgence of the Senate to-merrow morning to take up the 
joint resolution for consideration, because it truly is an emer- 
gency measure. I think it is easily understandable, and I ask 
Senators to read the report. I have endeavored to explain the 
details of the provisions. Some of them may seem rather arbi- 
trary, but I have tried to give the reasons for them. I have 
tried to arrange the provisions of the resolution so that no one 
will receive for a certain grade of work a salary that is in 
excess of the salary paid for a higher grade of work. 1 had 
that in mind because I thought it would be easily adjustable 
after the report of the joint commission comes in and an 
effort is made properly to adjust the salaries of all of the em- 
ployees of the Post Office Department. There is no equity in 
the present method. Some of the most grossly underpaid people, 
for the work they do, are supervisory officials. Men who handle 
millions of dollars, for which they are required t© give large 
bonds, are getting a compensation which is exceeded by bank 
clerks even in some of the ordinary banks. Many of these men 
could obtain even in ordinary times double the salary the Gov- 
ernment pays them. They are entitled to much greater pay. 

So L ask Senators to give consideration to the report, in order 
that to-morrow morning we can take up the measure and 
dispose of it as soon as possible. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, it is very probable that the salaries 
of post-office employees should be rearranged, and that they 
should be inereased. Almost every day since I have been here 
I have heard the administration criticized for extravagance in 
having unnecessary employees and for the high cost of running 
the Government. I undertook to investigate the matter and 
looked into this particular case. I have a copy of a letter which 
the Postmaster General wrote to the chairman of the committee, 
which I ask may be read by the Secretary. We certainly have 
one man who is in favor of economy. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. The Secretary will read, 

The Secretary read as follows; 

SEPTEMBE: LU, 11% 
Hon. CHARLES E. TOWNSEND, 
Chairman Committee on Post Officcs and Post Reads, 

United States Scnate. 

My Dear Mr, CHAIRMAN: Your letter of August 14, inclosing a com- 
munication from Mr. Everett C. lish, president of the Michigan Council 
of Postal Associations, was brought to my attention upon my return 
to the city. In reply I wish to state that the conditions in the Postal 
Service as to the matter of securing employees are the same as in in 
dustrial institutions. At a few places in the United States, because of 
the extraordinary and unusual conditions prevailing, it is difficult to 
secure a sufficient number of employees. This condition, however, 
would not be remedied by increases in salaries as it is due solely to a 
shortage of labor. This condition is more pronounced at Detroit, Mich., 
than at any other city, and because of the extraordinary conditions pre- 
vailing at Detroit and a few other cities the department gaye its ap 
proval to House joint resolution 151, as originally introduced by Repre- 
sentative MADDEN, which would have granted the Postmaster General 
the authority to increase the salaries of employees not to exceed 35 per 
cent of their basic salary in cities where extraordinary and unusual con 
ditions prevail. It would enable the department to take care of any 
situation and to handle each case on its merits. A few million dollars 
spent under this resolution would amply provide for exigencies of the 
service, The resolution, however, as passed by the House eliminated this 
provision and provides for a flat increase of $150 for each of the em- 
ployees enumerated and will cost approximately $40,000,000 per annum. 

The statement frequently made by those interested in securing in- 

creases in salary for postal employees that the experienced employees 
ire leaving the service by thousands is not borne out by the facts. There 
are regularly employed at the 125 largest post offices in the United 
States approximately 51,500 clerks and carriers. Of this number during 
the past year 4,701, approximately 9 per cent, resigned from the service. 
hese cities include the industrial centers where the labor conditions 
ire acute, and our information is that the turnover in such institu- 
tions has been from 75 to 300 per cent per annum, It will therefore be 
seen when this is compared with the turnover of 9 per cent in the 
Postal Service that the changes have been infinitesimal. There is no 
doubt that the turnover in the Postal Service has been less than that 
of any business institution. It also indicates sooty that the employees 
of the Postal Service are not to any great extent dissatisfied with their 
employment and are not leaving the service in the manner stated so 
frequently by the agitators who attempt to speak in their behalf. Of 
the 4,701 employees who resigned from the service 3,427 were in the 
$1,000, or entrance grade, 
_ The postal employees were granted on July 1 of this year an increase 
in most cases of $100 in addition to the $200 war bonus authorized 
last year and which has been continued during this fiscal year, and it 
is believed that with the exception of the few instances cited this is 
suflicient until the congressional commission which is now making an 
investigation of salaries in the Postal Service with a view to re- 
classifying same has completed its work and made its recommendation 
to Congress, 


They could not live upon 
them; they could not maintain the offices for them; nobody 
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To grant the employees the $150 increase provided iu House joi 
resolution 151 will involve an additional expenditure of $40,000,906 
and as the revenues of the Postal Service, because of the increase 
salaries, are not now sufficient to meet the expenditure. it will plac 
an additional burden of that amount upon the public. The resoluti 
as amended, therefore, does not haye my approval 

Very sincerely, 


Mr. DIAL. There is a second letter, Mr. Pri 
October 7, which I wish to have read alse 
The Secretary read as follows: 
th 
Hon. CHARLES BE. TOWNSEND, 
Chairman Committee on Posi Of ind’ Post Roads, 
United States Nenate« 


My Dear Mr. CHarmMan: If hav ‘lin statements contai: 
the press that your committee has a 
resolution 151, which provides for in 
ployees of approximately $38,000,000, 

This matter was fully covered in my letter addresse« you re 





“1 ft report 


in salarik of post eD 








in which it was stated that the resolution as it p ed the Hot tie 
not have my approval. Extraordinary conditions do exist in a fev 
places, and the salaries of the employees should be increased in suci 
instances, and if authority were granted to do se, the department rald 
amply care for the needs of the postal service at a cost of not mor 


than $2,000,000. 
I feel it my duty to again eall to your attention that an appropriz 
tion of $58,000.000 for increased compensation to postal employee 


this time, in my judgment, is unnecessary and would simply id 
burden to that extent on the public, and which must be borne |! tax 
ation or otherwise, as the postal revenues will not enthei t 
meet it 
Ver Sincerely 1. S. BuRLESo> 
Postmaster Ge 
BUILDING REGULATIONS TOR THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBI 


Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, I move that the Senate procee 
to the consideration of the bill (H. R. 6863) to regulate ths 
height, area, and use of buildings in the District of Columbi: 
and to create a zoning commission, and for other purposes. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I shall object 
taking up the bill. We have Calendar Monday. A number ot 
us are interested in measures on the ealendar. Every tim 
Calendar Monday comes along, some one asks unanimous con 
sent to pass over the calendar for that day, and then bills en the 
calendar are taken up and everybody loses interest in the calen 
dar. I have no doubt in the world that this bill will have speed) 
eonsideration and be speedily passed at any time when the cal 
endar is called. Until next Monday, if I have any say in ths 
matter at all, I shall object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to th: 
motion of the Senator from New York [Mr. Caper}. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committe 
of the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been r« 
ported from the Committee on the District of Columbia wit 
amendments. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, the bill establishes a zoning 
commission in the District of Columbia to regulate the height 
area, and use of buildings in the District. It has passed the 
House, is strongly urged by the District Commissioners, and } 
think meets with the approval generally of the people of the 
District. ‘The commission provided for in the bill is composed 
of the District Commissioners, the officer in charge of publi 
grounds of the District, the chairman of the Fine Arts Commis 
sion, and the Superintendent of the United States Capitol Build 
ing and Grounds. The commission must meet within six months 
after the passage of the bill and lay out the District into dis 
tricts in which certain character of buildings will be permiites 
and certain other character of buildings prohibited. I shall be 
glad to go into a further explanation of the bill if Senators 
sire. I ask that the bill may be read 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the bill. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the bill, which had beet 
reported from the Committee on the District of Columbia wit! 
amendments, and stated the first committee amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that the bill be read and that the amend 
ments be passed over at this time. When the bill shall hav 
been read, we may then have the amendments stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The reading of the bill 
continued. 


The Secretary resumed and concluded the readi f the 
which is as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That io protect hi publi healih 
public safety, and to protect property in the Distriet of Columbi e 
is hereby created a zoning commission, which shall consist ot (‘or 
missioners of the District of Columbia, the officer in charge of bli 
buildings and grounds of the District of Columbia, and the § il 
tendent of the United States Capitol Building and Grounds, whicli sai 


commission shal] have all the powers and perform all the duti 
hereinafter specified and shall serve without additional compen ion 


Such employees of the government of the District of Columbia a ay 
be necessary to carry out the purposes of this shall be assigned 
to such duty by the Commissioners of i District of Colum 


additional compensation. 
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Sec. 2. That within six months after the passage of this act and 
after public notice and hearing as hereinafter provided, the said 
commission shall divide the District of Columbia into certain districts, 
to be known, respectively, as height, area, and use districts and shall 
.dopt regulations specifying the height and are: of buildings there- 
after to be erected or altered therein and the purposes for which 
buildings and premises therein may be used: FP, ovided, That the per- 
missible height of buildings in any district shall not exceed the maxi- 
imum height of building now authorized upon any street in any part 
of that district by the act of Congress approved June 1, 1910, and 
amendments thereto, regulating the height of buildings in the District 
of Columbia: And provided further, That no such districts shall be 
established. nor shall any regulations therefor be adopted, nor shall the 
height, area, or use of buildings to be erected therein be prescribed 
until said commission has afforded persons interested an opportunity 
to be heard at a public hearing as hereinafter provided. 

Sec. 3. That wherever, under the provision of this act, it is required 
that a public hearing shall be held, notice of the time and place of 
such hearing shall be published for not less than 10 consecutive days 
in one or more newspapers of general circulation printed and pub- 
lished in the District of Columbia; and such public hearing may be 
adjourned from time to time: Provided, That if the time and place 
of the adjourned meeting is publicly announced when the adjournment 
is had, no further notice of such adjourned meeting need be published. 

Sec. 4. That after the public hearings herein provided for shall have 
been concluded, said commission shall definitely determine the number 
and boundaries of the districts which it is hereby authorized and 
directed to establish, and shall specify the height and area of the 
buildings which may thereafter be erected therein, and shall prescribe 
the purposes for which such buildings thereafter erected may or may 
not be used. Said districts so established shall not be changed except 
on order of said commission after public hearing. Said commission 
may initiate such changes, or they may be initiated upon the petition 
of the owners affected. Where the proposed change is to add a con- 
tiguous area to a use, height, or area district, the owners of at least 
nO per cent of the street frontage proposed to be changed must join 
in the petition: Provided, That if the frontage proposed to be changed 
is not a contiguous area, the owners of at least 50 per cent of a 
frontage within the area not than three blocks in length must 
join in such petition before it may be considered by said commission. 
No such change shal] be made, either by said commission on its own 
motion or upon such petition, except with the unanimous vote of said 
commission, if the owners of at least 20 per cent of the frontage 
proposed to be changed protest against such change. 

Sec. 5. That said commission is authorized and empowered te make 
such orders and adopt such regulations not inconsistent with law as 
may be necessary to accomplish the purposes and carry into effect 
the provisions of this act: Provided, That no order or regulation so 
adopted shall require any change in the plans, construction, or desig- 
nated use of (a) a building for which a permit shall have been 
issued. or plans for which shall be on file with the inspector of build- 
ings of the District of Columbia at the time the orders or regulations 
authorized under this act are premulgated; or (b) a permit for the 
erection of which shall be issued within 30 days after promulgation 
of the orders or regulations avthorized or adopted under this act 
and the construetion of which in cither of the above cases shall have 
been diligently prosecuted within a year from the date of such permit 
and the ground story framework of which. including the second tier 
of beams, shall have been completed within said year, and which 
entire building shall be completed according to such plans within 
iwo years of the date of the promulgation of such orders or regula- 
tions; or (c) prevent the restoration of a building partially destroyed 
by fire, explosion, act of God or the public enemy, or prevent the con- 
tinuance of the use of such building or part thereof as such use 
existed at the time of such partial destruction. or prevent a change 
of such existing use except under the limitations provided herein in 
relation to existing buildings and premises: Provided further, That no 
frame building that has been damaged by fire or otherwise more than 
one-half of its original value shall be restored within the fire limits 
as provided by the building regulations of the District of Columbia ; 
or (d) prevent the restoration of a wall declared unsafe by the 
inspector of buildings of the District or by a board of survey appointed 
in accordance with any existing law or regulation. 

Sec. 6. That any lawful use of a building or premises existing at the 
time of the adoption of orders and regulations made under the au- 
thority of this act may be continued, although such use does not con- 
form with the provisions hereof or with the provisions of such orders 
and regulations; and such use may be extended throughout the 
building, provided no structural alteration, except those required by 
law or regulation, is made therein and no new building is erected. 
Where the boundary line of any use district divides a lot in a single 
ownership at the time of the adoption of orders and regulations under 
the authority of this act, the commission may permit a use authorized 
on either portion of such lot to extend to the entire lot, but not more 
than 25 feet beyond the boundary line of the use district. 

Sec. 7. That maps of the districts established by said commission 
and copies of all orders and regulations as to the height and area of 
buildings to be erected therein and as to the uses to which such build- 
ings may be lawfully devoted, and copies of all other official orders 
and regulations of the commission shall be filed in the office of the 
Engineer Commissioner of the District of Columbia. Copies of all 
orders and regulations shall be published in one or more newspapers 
printed in the District of Columbia for the information of all concerned. 

Sec, & That it shall be unlawful to use or permit the use of any 
building or premises or part thereof hereafter created, erected, changed, 
or converted wholly or partly in its use or structure until a certificate 
of eeccupancy shall have been issued by authority of said zoning com- 


MIsston., 


less 


Sec. 9. That buildings erected, altered, or raised, or converted in 
violation of any of the provisions of this act or the orders and regula- 
tions made under the authority thereof are hereby declared to be com- 
mon nuisances; and the owner or person in charge of or maintaining 
any such buildings, upon conviction On information filed in the police 
cou of the District of Columbia by the corporation counsel or any of 
his assistants in the name of said District, and which court is hereby 
authorized to hear and determine such cases, shall be adjudged guilty 
of maintaining a common nuisance, and shall be punished by a fine of 
not more than $100 per day for each and every day such nuisance shall 
be permitted to continue, and shall be required by said court to abate 
such nuisance, The corporation counsel of the District of Columbia 
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may maintain an action in the Supreme Court of the District of Colum- 
bia in the name of the District of Columbia to abate and perpetually 
enjoin such nuisance, 

Sec. 10. That the Commissioners of the District of Columbia shall 
enforce the provisions of this act and the orders and regulations adopted 
by said zoning commission under the authority thereof, and nothing 
herein contained shall be construed to limit the authority of the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia to make municipal regula- 
tions as heretofore: Provided, That such regulations are not incon- 
sistent with the provisions of this law and the orders and regulations 
made thereunder. In interpreting and applying the provisions of this 
act and of the orders and regulations made thereunder they shall ‘be 
held to be the minimum requirements for the promotion of the public 
health, safety, comfort, convenience, and general welfare. This act 
shall not abrogate or annul any easements, covenants, or other agree 
ments between parties: Provided, however, That as to all future build- 
ing construction or use of premises where this act or any orders or 
regulations adopted under the authority thereof impose a greater re- 
striction upon the use of buildings or premises or upon height of build- 
ing, or requires larger open spaces than are imposed or required by 
existing law, regulations, or permits, or by such easements, covenants, 
or agreements, the provisions of this act and of the orders and regula- 
tions made thereunder shall control. 

Sec. 11. That all laws or parts of laws and regulations in conflict 
with the provisions of this act are hereby repealed. 

The first amendment of the Committee on the District of 
Columbia was, in section 1, page 1, line 8, after the words 
“ District of Columbia,” to insert “the chairman of the Fine 
Arts Commission,” so as to read: 

That to protect the public health, secure the public safety, and to 
protect property in the District of Columbia there is hereby created a 
zoning commission, which shall consist of the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia, the officer in charge of public buildings and 
grounds of the District of Columbia, the chairman of the Fine Arts 
Commission, and the Superintendent of the United States Capitol Build- 
ings and Grounds. 

Mr. SMOOT. I suggest the absence of «a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 
Borah Harris 
Brandegee Harrison 
Calder Hitchcock 
Chamberlain Jones, Wash. 
Dial Kenyon 
Fletcher Keyes 
France King 
Gay La Follette 
Gerry Lenroot 
Gronna Lodge 
Hale McCormick 
Harding McKellar 


The VICE PRESIDENT. 
to the roll call. There is not a quorum present. 
will call the names of absent Senators. 

The Secretary called the names of the absent Senators, and 
Mr. Jones of New Mexico, Mr. OvERMAN, Mr. Pups, Mr. Porn- 
DEXTER, Mr. Stumons, Mr. Smitu of Arizona, Mr. Smirn of 
Georgia, Mr. TowNsEND, and Mr. WatsH of Massachusetts an- 
swered to their names when called. 

Mr. AsHurRsT, Mr. Cummins, Mr. Kerttoge, Mr. Corr, Mr. 
PHELAN, Mr. Moses, Mr. Kenprick, Mr. BALL, Mr. WARREN, Mr. 
BANKHEAD, Mr. Capper, Mr. FERNALD, Mr. SHERMAN, Mr. WotL- 
coTT, Mr. DILLINGHAM, Mr. Gore, Mr. UNDERWoop, Mr. BeckHAM, 
Mr. Kirsy, and Mr. Curtis entered the Chamber and answered 
to their names. 

Mr. SMOOT. I desire to announce that the Senator fror 
West Virginia [Mr. ELxins], the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Myers], and the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] 
are absent from the Senate on official business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-four Senators have an- 
swered to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I feel that it would be very 
unwise to try to pass this most important bill between now and 
the hour of 2 o’clock. I have not a doubt in my mind that 
there ought to be some regulation in regard to the height and 
area of buildings in the District of Columbia, and I have no 
objection to the creation of a zoning commission for the pur- 
pose of directing how buildings shall be erected, their height, 
and the area of the same. I think it would be very wise to 
create a zoning commission, as provided in the bill; but, as I 
read the bill, it gives a power to this commission as to the use 
of all classes of buildings that is far beyond reason or safety. 

If the power granted to this commission as to the use of 
buildings for improper or unlawful purposes was all that was 
granted, I should have no objection to it whatever. But the 
bill is so broad in its scope that this commission can set aside 
any part of the District of Columbia for business purposes, for 
residential purposes, or for manufacturing purposes, or for 
any purpose that they may desire or think of, and anyone 
within a designated district who erects a building as authorized 
under the bill, if it should become a law, would have little to 
Say as to how it should be used. In other words, the commis- 
sion could say just what sized buildings could be built in any 
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district or what character of buildings. They could exclude 
any character or design of a building they desired to. 

But that is not all. A man may build himself a home, and, 
being well to do, may build it in such a way and of such ¢ 
size as his present financial condition would warrant. Re- 
verses may come to the man, and he may be compelled, in order 
to take care of his family and support them, to rent a part of 
the building. The owner of a building, if this bill should be- 
come a law, would have nothing to say as to whether he could 
or coula not rent a part of that building, for the commission 
may decide to so do would make it a rooming house and not 
a residence. This commission could say to him there can not be 
two families live in the house at the same time, or it would 
prevent the renting of any part of it. It does seem to me that 
if we give the commission the power to regulate the height of 
the building, to regulate the area of the building, to regulate 
the character of the building, and to map the city off in zones, 
that is power enough to give to any commission. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator from Utah a question. If I understood him aright a 
moment ago, he said that under this bill the commission could 
say how many people should be in a building. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is nothing in the bill that would prevent 
them from saying that the building should be occupied by only 
one family, and they could say under the provisions of the bill 


that there should not be two families oceupy any building 
within a designated zone. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. From what language of the bill does the 
Senator get that idea? 

Mr. SMOOT. Let me e¢all the Senator’s attention to some 
of the provisions of the bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I wish you would. I am asking for in- 
formation. 


Mr. SMOOT. Beginning with section 2, it reads: 

That within six months after the passage of this act, and after 
public notice and hearing as hereinafter provided, the said commission 
shall divide the District of Columbia into certain districts, to be known, 
respectively, as height, area, and use districts, and shall adopt regula- 
tions specifying the height and area of building thereafter to be erected 
or altered therein, and the purposes for which buildings anu premises 
therein may be used. 


That is only one provision. 
Mr. PHELAN rose. 
Mr. SMOOT. I will ask the Senator from California to wait 


until I get through with this, because I want the Senator from j| 
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Mississippi to consider all the use provisions of the bill at the | 


sume time. 


These are the regulations we authorize the com- | 


ilission to make as to the purpose for which buildings shall be | 


There is no limitation whatever as to regulations that 
may be made and enforced. Then later in that same section 
there is the following proviso: 

ind provided further, That no such districts shall be established, 
ior shall any regulations therefor be adopted, nor shall 
irea, or use of buildings to be erected therein be prescribed until said 
commission has afforded persons interested an opportunity to be heard 
at a public hearing as hereinafter provided. 

That, I think, is perfectly right, and should be there. 
next provision to which I desire to refer is in section 4: 

That, after the public hearings herein provided for shall have been 
concluded, said commission shall definitely determine the number and 


used. 


The 


oundaries of the districts which it is hereby authorized and directed | 
buildings j 


to establish, and shall specify the height and area of the 
which may thereafter be erected therein, and shall prescribe the pur- 
— for which such buildings thereafter erected may or may not be 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Does not that mean that they shall specify 
that it shall be a residence, or a shop, or an apartment, or a 
hotel? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; that may be done; but it is not limited to 
such specifications, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Has the Senator any idea that they may 
iy how many people shall be in the house? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 


sive them that authority. But let me continue with the other 
provisions. I will simply read to the Senator all that have 
reference to the use of buildings. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Go ahead. 


Mr. SMOOT. Section 8 provides: 

That is shall be unlawful to use or permit the use of any building or 
premises or part thereof hereafter created, erected, changed, or con- 
verted wholly or partly in its use or structure until a certificate of occu- 

ucy shall have been issued by authority of said zoning commission. 

In other words, no part of it could be changed for any pur- 
pose until they received the authority of the zoning commission. 
[t is entirely in the hands of the commission, and they are to 
say what the building shall be used for, whether it shall be 
used for a residence, and if for a residence there is nothing to 
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the height, | 


The regulations I have already read | 
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prevent a regulation being made as to just how many people 
shall live in it. There is nothing to prevent them from saying 
that the kitchen of the house shall be in the basement or ground 
floor. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon 
me, it seems to be a far cry from an authority which gives the 
right to designate the purpose for which a building shall be 
used, whether as a residence, or for shopkeeping, or manufactur- 
ing, or what not, and saying that an authority is given because 
it is not denied; that it is given, according to the Senator’s argu- 
ment, to say how many people shall live in the building and 
whether the kitchen shall be in the basement or on the ground 
floor. It seems to me to be a far cry, I repeat, from what the 
Senator has read to the conclusion which the Senator has drawn. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, there is nothing to prevent 
the zoning commission from doing exactly what I have 
tended. 


con- 


Mr. WILLIAMS. There is nothing in the act to prevent a 
hundred things, but the act does not give any authority for 
them. 

Mr. SMOOT. It gives the zoning commission authority to 


make regulations, and if you began to enumerate them : 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Regulations as to height and area. and the 
purposes for which the building shall be used. 

Mr. SMOOT. And the use of the building covers 
said it does. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The purposes of the use, is all. 

Mr. SMOOT. The bill reads that— 


This act shall not abrogate or annul any casements, covenants 
other agreements between parties: Provided, howecrer, That as to a 
future building construction or use of premises where this act or an 
orders or regulations adopted under the authority thereof impose a 
greater restriction upon the use of buildings or premises or upon heig 
of building, or requires larger open spaces than are imposed or required 
by existing law, regulations, or permits, or by such easements, covenant 
or agreements, the provisions of this act and of the orders and regula- 
tions made thereunder shall control. 


all I have 


Mr. President, power is given to this zoning commission over 
the question of the change of a building, the whole question as 
to what you shall do with your property, how it shall be used, 
and for what purposes it shall be used. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, will 
permit an interruption? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
to the Senator from California? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. PHELAN. I served on the committee which drafied th 
bill. The bill primarily comes from the Fine Arts Commission. 
The object is simply to protect the residential and public por- 
tions of the city of Washington, and to prevent the encroach- 
ment of objectionable occupations. Where the use is referred 
to in the bill, it means in certain sections of the city manufac 
turing use, in other sections of the city residential use; but the 
use in the sense of limiting the number of rooms or determinin 
the number of people who shall dwell in a building is utterly 
foreign to the purpose of the bill, and I do not think such 
construction is conveyed in the language of the bill. 

I may call the attention of the Senate to the fact that becaus« 
of the absence of a law of this kind, providing for zoning dis 
tricts, and regulating the height of buildings, the city of Wash- 
ington is in a fair way of seriously suffering in its use of Me 
ridian Park, which was purchased by the Government at an 


the Senator from Uta! 


Senator from Utah viel 


expense, including the improvement, of $1,000,000; and now, 
because there was no restriction of this kind, a permit has 


been given by the District Commissioners, under the old law 
to erect an apartment house which will to a considerable extent 
obstruct the view of people from that park, which is purely a 
scenic park. It was selected and improved for the very purpose 
of commanding a view of the city, and now, because there was 
no proper and adequate regulation, an apartment house is going 
up which will obstruct the view, 

These things have brought to the minds of the people inter 
ested in the District of Columbia that there is need for such a 
law. So this law will give to a commission, consisting of the 
District Commissioners, the chairman of the Fine Arts Commis 
sion, and the United States officer in charge of public buildings 
and grounds, the power to zone the city and to regulate the use 
of buildings in the sense of providing certain parts of the city 
for machine shops, factories, garages, and other employments, 
which would be objectionable in parts set aside for residence 
and for public use. 

I think the construction which the Senator from Utah puts 
upon the bill is strained, and certainly not contemplated. I do 
not think any fair interpretation would give such power to the 
newly formed commission, if the bill is passed, as to enable 
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them to regulate the 
r wud the number of 
so far as the height 

Mir. SMOOT. Mr. 
to the great: 
there is a Ss Representative who would object to the 
provisions of the bill as far as it relates to the height of build- 
ings, or to the designation of the zones in which certain classes 
or kinds of buildings shall be erected. 

Mr. CALDER. That is the very purpose of the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. 
not there. ‘The bill proceeds and gives the zening 
columission absolute power as to how a building shall be used. 
The Senator from Mississippi |Mr. Wri11ams] suggested that 
the bill does not specify 
That is the danger in the bill. If it specified the powers, the 
comission could not go beyond the specified powers. 
a general power of regulation of the use of buildings; and that 
is the only objection I have to the bill. 

Mr. CALDER. I would be pleased if the Senator from Utah 
would suggest an amendment to accomplish the purpose he has 


ye 
of the 
Pre 


building controls such a subject. 
lent, there is no objection whatever 


nator ol 


Coes stop 


he raises. It 


ihe 
have ever enacted. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suggest to the Senator that I 
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| 


number of rooins which shall be in a dwell- | 
persons Who may be in a house, only in | 


OcroBER 8, 


in line 9, after the 
word © Japan” 


words 
and insert 


“acquired by,” 
the word “ China 


to strike out the 
”: and, in line 18, 


| after the words “ acquired by,” to strike out the word “ Japan ” 


‘part of the bill en my part, nor do I believe that | 


and insert the word “ China.” 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Does the Senator from Massachusetts 
think, before we pass by the amendments, that it might be 
possible to obtain a wnanimous-consent agreement for the treat- 


ment of these amendments en bloc? 


| bloc. 
I know that is the purpose of the bill, but it | 


the powers of the zoning commission. | 


It gives | 


Mr. LODGE. Yes; I shall ask that they be considered en 
That is the reason why I asked to have them all read. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Fer the purpose of having them con- 
sidered en bloc? 

Mr. LODGE. Yes; that is the reason why I made the re- 
quest to have them all read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

“Article 157. 


“The movable and immovable property owned by the German 
State in the territory of Kiaochow, as well as all the rights 


| which Germany might claim in consequence of the works or 


shall offer certain amendments, which I hope the Senator will | 


receive favorably, designed to protect a person who has already 


built a home, which home falls within the zoning area, so that | 


he shall at least have some say as to what he shall do or how he 
shal! use that home. 
Mr. CALDER. The purpose of the bill is to protect people 


| registers, 


who own property in this city from encroachment by others who | 


are taking advantage of the situation. 
Mr. SMOOT. 
| say to the Senator. 


PREATY OF PEACE WITH GERMANY. 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I move that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of the treaty of peace with Germany in open 
oxecutive session. 

The motion was agreed to; 


tion of the treaty of peace with Germany. 
Mr. LODGE. 
which were not 
amendment before the Senate. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Spencer 
The Secretary will read the sections named. 


The Secretary read as follows: 


in the 


Vil 
KEY AND BULGARIA, 
“Article 185. 
undertakes to recognise and accept all arrange- 
ihe Allied and Associated Powers may make with 
and Bulgaria with reference to any rights, interests and 
loges whatever which might be claimed by Germany or her 
jationals in Turkey and Bulgaria and which are not dealt with 
he provisions of the present Treaty. 


tiif 
* Section VIII. 
* SHANTUNG, 
“Article 156. 
muounces, in favour of Japan, all her rights, title 
purticularly those concerning the territory of 
, railways, mines and submarine cable—which she ac- 
in virtue of the Treaty concluded by her with China on 
rch 6, 1898, and of all other arrangements relative to the 
vince of Shantung. 
(ll German rights in the Tsingtao-Tsinanfu Railway, includ- 
ing its branch lines, together with its subsidiary property of all 
kinds, stations, shops, fixed and rolling stock, mines, plant and 
material for the exploitation of the mines, are and remain ac- 
quired by Japan, together with all rights and privileges attach- 
ing thereto. 


Scction 


Germany 


which 


* Germany re 
| privileges 
sochow 


tired 


Pro 


‘ 


| civil, military, financial, judicial er other, 
I am not objecting to that part of the bill, I | 


| words “hand over to,” 


and the Senate, as in Committee of | insert the word “ China”; and in line 6, after the words “ par- 


the Whole and in open executive session, resumed the considera- | 


[ ask that the Secretary read sections 7 and 8, | 
read yesterday, so as to bring the Shantung | 


chair). | 


|} amendment and the league. 


improvements made or of the expenses incurred by her, directly 


in mind, for I am confident that the bill meets all the objections | 0T indirectly, in connection with this territory, are and remain 
is a meritorious bill and will be more helpful to | 


District of Columbia than any measure of this character we | 


acquired by Japan, free and clear of all charges and eneum- 
brances.” 

The next amendment was, in article 157, line 5, after the 
words “acquired by,” to strike out the word “Japan” and 
insert the word “ China.” 

The Secretary read as follows: 

“ Article Ls, 

“Germany shall hand ever to Japan within three months 
from the coming into force of the present Treaty the archives, 
plans, title-deeds and documents of every kind, 
wherever they may be, relating to the administration, whether 
of the territory of 


’ 


Kiaochow. 

“Within the same period Germany shall give particulars to 
Japan of all treaties, arrangements or agreements relating to 
the rights, title or privileges referred to in the two preceding 
Articles.” 

The next amendments were, in article 158, line 1, after the 
to strike out the word “Japan” and 
ticulars to,” to strike 
word “ China.” 

Mr. LODGE. I ask that the six Shantung amendments, 
which are substantially one, be considered as one amendment. 
They are all the same. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
so ordered. 

Mr. LODGE. I believe the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
FRANCE] desires to address the Senate at this time upon this 
I wish merely to say that there 
are several Senators who have given notice of speeches upon 
this amendment, and there are one or two who can not speak 
before next week, so that it is impossible at this moment to 
arrive at an agreement to vote on the amendment; but if Sena- 
tors are not prepared to go on, I shall ask that the rest of the 
treaty be read. There is only one other amendment besides. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I suggest to the Senator from Massa- 


out the word “ Japan” and insert the 


If there is ne objection, it is 


| chusetts that if we pass over these amendments temporarily it 


| Shall 
| indefinitely. 


| very desirable. 


“The German State submarine cables from Tsingtao to Shang- | 


hai and from Tsingtao to Chefoo, with all the rights, privileges, 
and properties attaching thereto, 
Japan, free and clear of all charges and encumbrances.” 

Mr. LODGE. All the amendments are the same. 
ask that they may be read. 


I merely 


are similarly acquired by | 


The next amendments of the Committee on Foreign Relations | 


1 


line 1, 
“Japan” 


were, in article 156, 
to strike out the word 


6 


and insert the word “ China”; 


after the words “in favor of,” 


might be possible for us to agree now upon a date when we 
take them up. I dislike very much to pass them over 
I think the Senate possibly—— 

Mr. LODGE. I am not asking to pass them over indefinitely. 
They are before the Senate now, but there are Senators to 
speak upon them certainly both to-day and to-morrow, and 
probably the next day. I was proposing to provide for the 
future. I do not want to waste any time, and if I can not get 
an agreement to vote on an early day next week, I only wanted 
to give notice that I should ask for the reading of the treat) 
to be continued beyond the amendment, so that time may not 
be wasted. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I think the request of the Senator is 
My only suggestion is that there are certain 
committees, one in particular, which desire to leave Washing- 
ton, and if we should have a definite agreement that we would 
return to these amendments at a certain day, say Wednesday 
of next week, for instance—— 

Mr. LODGE. Very well, Mr. President; then I ask unani- 
mous consent that if the occasion arises—it may not arise—we 
may continue the reading of the treaty and return to this 
amendment on Wednesday of next week. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, reserving the right to object, 
I wili say that if the reading of the treaty should be con- 
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cluded before that time, certainly something ought to be before 
the Senate. 


Mr. LODGE I think the league would still be before the 
Senate. 

Mr. LENROOT. No; I think we are reading for amend- 
ments, 

Mr. LODGE. I suggest to the Senator if we continue the 


reading, aS I desire to do—— 

Mr. LENROOT. And then return to the Shantung amend- 
ment and let it be before the Senate? 

Mr. LODGE. And then return to the Shantung amend- 
ment, or, continuing the reading, we shall meet with one other 
amendment, offered by the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
att], relating to the reparation commission, and we shall 
also meet with the labor provisions of part 18, which, I think, 
are likely to give rise to a good deal of debate. I think there 
will be no difficulty in filling the time. I only wanted to give 
notice that if a moment comes when nobody is ready .o go on 
with a discussion of the Shantung amendment we can continue 
the reading of the treaty, and that was understood. I have no 
objection to asking unanimous consent that we shall return to 
it Wednesday, but I do not think we will gain anything by it. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It has been my purpose, as the Senator 
from Massachusetts knows, to arrange with him, if possible, 


io set down the Shantung amendment for a vote on Friday, 
but we discovered that such an arrangement could not be 


made. However, as I have understood the situation, it might 
be possible to take up the Shantung amendment definitely on 
Wednesday next, and there is, so far as known, no objection to 
doing that. 

Mr. LODGE. I am perfectly ready to agree to return to the 
Shantung amendment on Wednesday next. Of course, that is 
no agreement to vote. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. That is about as far as we can get, I 
suppose. I hope that we shall reach an early vote after 
Wednesday ; but it seems, so far as I can learn, to be the con- 
current opinion that we should on Wednesday next begin the 
discussion which would lead to—— 

Mr, LODGE. The final discussion. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, Which would lead to an early vote. I 
therefore ask that the unanimous-consent agreement be so 
framed that we shall proceed with the reading of the treaty 
after the Senator from Maryland and other Senators have 
made their addresses, and that thereafter, on Wednesday next, 
we shall take up for consideration the Shantung amendments 
en bloe, as agreed, 

Mr. LENROOT. Suppose the reading of the treaty is fin- 
ished on Monday, what will the Senate do in the meantime under 
<uch a unanimous-consent agreement? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I have no doubt there will be ample dis- 
cussion which will take us until Wednesday. As the Senator 
knows, I am very anxious to hasten the matter, but I find by 
investigation that it is impossible to get consent for any earlier 
date than Wednesday. I think both the Senator from Massa- 

husetts and I have concluded that this would expedite the mat- 
{er as much as possible. I doubt whether we will be able to 
finish the reading of the treaty by that time. 

Mr. LENROOT. Why does not the Senator request that we 
“0 on with the reading of the treaty before we take up the Shan- 
(ung amendment? 

Mr, LODGE. That is what I was desiring to do. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I think it is very desirable to clean it up 
as we go. I think we can return definitely to the Shantung 

mendments on Wednesday, and that will be pending until we 
ret a vole on it. That will give everybody a reasonable time and 

vill accommodate the Committee on Education and Labor. 

Mr. LENROOT. 1 think the Senator’s suggestion will simply 

ean further delay. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. 

lest? 

Mr, LENROOT. I would frame it so tleat if we do conclude 

reading of the treaty before Wednesday, the 
icndinents will be before the Senate. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I should be delighted with 

izxement, if other Senators would consent to it. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I should like to inquire of the 

enator from Nebraska if under his statement the understanding 

\| be that there will be no vote in the Senate on any amend- 
ents before Wednesday of next week? 

Mr. LODGE. No vote on the Shantung amendment. 

Mr, HITCHCOCK, There will be no vote on the Shantung 
amendments. 

Mr. LODGE. As I said, there is another amendment with 
reterenece to the reparation commission, offered by the Senator 


How would the Senator frame the re- 


such an ar- 





Shantung | 
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from New Mexico [Mr. Fart} and tkere is the labor council 
provision, which is also amended, and on which there will be a 
great deal of debate. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. After tie 
passed there is only one other 
ou page 261. 

Mr. KENYON, ‘The labor amendment 
prior to the Shantung amendment? 

Mr. LODGE. No; they are all subsequent. Everything is 
subsequent to the Shantung amendment. I should like to use 
the time in getting the treaty read, if there are no Senators ready 
to discuss the Shantung amendment or the league. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Would it be possible to agree to vote on 
Wednesday, and not merely have it brought up at that time for 
consideration ? 

Mr. LODGE. 1 


do not 


Shantung amendments are 
remaining amendment, and that is 


will not be taken up 


do not think: se. 


think it is possible to agree to a vote at 
1 


J have made inquiry and I 
that time. I 


i should be very glad to do se, but I do not think it is possible. 


TI think we can agree to return to the Shantung amendment on 


Wednesday. <As it now stands, we ean return to it at any 
time. My desire is to get the treaty read, which I think had 
| better be done. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. If the Senator from Massachusetis will 


permit me, I will endeaver to frame a unanimous-consent agree- 
ment which possibly will meet the views of various Senators. 
It is that after the pending addresses are delivered, the Senate 
shall pass over temporarily, until next Wednesday, the Shan- 
tung amendments, to be considered then en bloe, meanwhile 
reading the treaty. 

Mr. LODGE. Of course, if we pass it over temporarily, 
which is the cusiom with appropriation bills, the reading would 
continue without anything nrore being said. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Yes; but I am very anxious to 
certain date set, us are very many other Senators. 

Mr. LODGE. 1 shall be very glad to have an agreement that 
we shall return to the Shantung amendment on Wednesday 
next, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I suggest the following agreement: That 
the Senate now proceed to the reading of the treaty, subject to 
the addresses to be delivered here; that the Shantung amend- 
ments be passed over until next Wednesday, to be considered 
then en bloe, and that if, during the reading of the treaty, 
amendment No. 45, on page 261, is reached, that also shall be 
passed over for consideration subsequent and next to the Shan- 
tung amendiment. 

Mr. LODGE. Very weil; that is perfectly satisfactory. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the agree- 
Inent proposed ? 

Mr. LENROOT. If the Senator would modify that by the 
further condition, that if the reading shall be concluded before 
next Wednesday the Shantung amendments shall be taken up 
upon the conclusion of the reading of the treaty, I should no 
object. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, I shall be very glad to accept that 
ment. However, I do net think there is much likelihood of it. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. May I inquire of the Senator if he has 
included in his agreement any provision that we shall come to a 
vote on Wednesday? 

Mr. LODGE. Not at all. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. We will proceed with the reading of the 
treaty, and there are reasons, which have been explained to me, 
why it seems that a number of Senators are determined to post- 
pone progress until that time. I am constrained to yield, be- 
cause I feel that yielding now nray promote progress. | 
want to urge it unnecessarily. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I should be very glad 
to enter into an agreement that would bring this treaty to a 
vote and a conclusion, for I think the Senate and the country 
both are very desirous of reaching some conclusion. We have 
had a very ample debate—and I am not complaining about that 
fact—but there is no use, so far as I can see, of entering into 
an agreement concerning the consideration of the treaty and 
postponing the time for voting unless we are prepared to say 
that on that day we are going to vote. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, my only 
any waste of time. 


have a 


amend- 


do not 


purpose was to avoid 
When those who desire now to speak upon 


the Shantung amendment shall have done so, if we can the 
pass the amendment over temporarily, in order to give an 
opportunity to Senators who wish to speak next week, I want 


to avail myself of the intervening time to have the reading of 
the treaty completed. As we can not reach an agreement to 
take a vote, that seems to me the practical thing to do. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, if the Senator is trying 


to save time I am thoroughly in accord with him, but it is the 
most remarkable effort to save time that I 


have ever seen 
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Mr. LODGE. Very 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. I 


well, Mr. President— 

appears to be an effort to postpone 
a vote without affording any subsequent opportunity to vote, 
and to postpone debate without giving any opportunity to bring 
the treaty up for consideration. 

Mr. LODGE. Very well, Mr. President. I have done my 
best, and so has the Senator from Nebraska |Mr. Hircacock] 
under existing circumstances to expedite the reading and dis- 
position of the treaty. Every line of the treaty we read ad- 
vances its consideration; for that is something that must be 
done: but if the Senator prefers that the time should be taken 
in other ways it probably will be, for there are Senators here 
who ure going to insist that there be an opportunity for those 
Senators to whon: I have referred to express their views upon 
the Shantung question hefore a vote is had upon it. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I have said very little 
about this treaty, because I do not care to occupy the attention 
of the Senate or the time of the country. I have reached a 
conclusion, in my mind, as to what I am going to do; but I 
judge from the intimation of the leader of the other side 
of the Chamber that if an agreement is not made at this time 
to postpone consideration of the vital questions involved in 
the treaty we shall witness a filibuster on the part of the 
controlling element in the Senate to prevent action on this 
question. 

Mr. LODGE. Myr. President, if the Senator will allow me, he 
must not misstute what I said. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. T did not say that the Senator made 
that statement. 

Mr. LODGE. The Senator has 
am ready to come to a vote. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. TI said that was the only conclusion I 
could draw from what the Senator said. 

Mr. LODGE. Tt is an entirely erroneous conclusion 
anything that I said. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. 
ing that conclusion from what the Senator said, then I am sure 
that we will make progress by reading the treaty, because, if no 
extraneous matter is coming in here for the purpose of delay, 
of course we will proceed with the consideration of it, and, 
when the speeches of Senators on the Shantung question are 
disposed of, we will come to a vote probably before Wednesday. 
If there is no effort to delay, if it does not mean that we are 
going to have a filibuster for the purpose of delay—— 

Mr. LODGE. There will be no filibuster. 

Mr, UNDERWOOD. Then the probabilities are that we will 
vet a vote before Wednesday, and I think that a vote on this 
question before Wednesday is of great importance. 

Ii is not my purpose, Mr. President, to interfere with the 
manacvement of this treaty. I think the Senator from Nebraska 
has been an excellent leader for those of us who follow his side 


misstated it absolutely. I 


from 


If that is so, if Il am mistaken in draw- | 
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Mr. UNDERWOOD. But if it is to continue illegitimately, 
then it is a filibuster. So it is either a filibuster or we are going 
to occupy time anyhow. 

Mr. BORAH. We have got to read the treaty for the next two 
or three days or we have got to read the treaty after the vote 
on the Shantung amendment; it has got to be read at some time, 
and the simple question now is whether we will temporarily pass 
over the Shantung amendment and read the treaty in the mean. 
time or whether we will debate the Shantung matter and read 
the treaty afterwards. It is simply a transposition of the time 
of reading and of debating; that is all, so far as that is con- 
cerned, and, as I understand, that was the object of the proposed 
agreement. 

Mr. LODGE. That was the object of my request. 

Mr. BORAH. Simply to transpose the time of reading and 
the time of the debate, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I hope the Senator understands that I 
did not rise to object, because I rarely ever object to what is 
being done in the Senate. I become very tired of the Senate’s 
way of transacting business at times; I believe we should have 
a cloture rule and attend to business like other parliamentary 
bodies aitend to it; but I tried that once and did not succeed 
and I have got to take my medicine, which I proceed every day 
to do. 

Mr. BORAH. Every dog has his day; and the Senator may 
be successful later. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. But I am not here to object to any 
agreement that the leaders of the two sides of the Chamber de- 
sire to make; I am not going to register an objection; but I 
merely want to express my decided opposition to any further 
delay in the consideration of the treaty. I believe in being 
courteous to any Senator on the floor of the Chamber; but when 


ia matter of such great importance as this is pending before the 


Senate, with the interests of our country and of the world at 
stake, I think Senators should make their personal engagements 
conform to the business of the country and not have the great 
business of the country delayed to conform to their convenience. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest for unanimous consent? 

Mr. FRANCE. I object. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, | wish simply to state what my 
purpose was. The Senator from Nebraska and I found there 
would be objection to the proposed unanimous-consent agree- 
ment. Personally I was very willing to agree to a time to vote, 
but we found it was impossible to get such an agreement. To 
my knowledge there are five Senators who are going to speak on 
the Shantung amendment. It seemed to me very desirable, in- 
asmuch as we can not hope to get a vote on it before Wednesday 


, or Thursday of next week, that if there came any gap where no 


of the case, and it is not my disposition to interfere in any way | 


with his leadership, but I do protest against the pendency 
of the treaty before the Senate an unnecessary length of time. 
I do not believe that the debate is going to afiect any votes in 
the Senate. We have got to come to a final conclusion. If the 
treaty is going to be ratified, it ought to be ratified now, and, if 
it is eeing to be amended by the Senate, the sooner it goes back 
io Europe for further consideration the better it will be for 
this country. From my standpoint, I do not see that there is 
any justification whatever for further extended delay in the 
consideration of this matter. Therefore I think if we are going 
to enter into an agreement concerning its consideration we 
ought to have attached to that agreement an opportunity to vote. 
I am perfectly willing to enter into any agreement that will 
bring xbout a vote. I do not say that I intend to object to the 
proposal of the Senator from Massachusetts and the Senator 
from Nebraska, but I am not going to sit in my seat without 
protest and hear it intimated that the treaty can not be voted 
on because it is for the convenience of this Senator or that 
Senator when it is not for the convenience of the country to 
wait any longer on the deliberations on this floor. 

Mr. LODGE. Very well, Mr. President, I withdraw my 
request, and the debate will continue on the Shantung amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BORAH, Mr. President, if the Senator from Alabama 
desires to save time, the only way it can be saved now is by 
reading the treaty, because there is ample reason to believe that 
the debaté will legitimately continue upon the Shantung matter. 
It is immaterial to me, except for the fact-—— 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If the Senator will allow me, of course 
if the debate continues legitimately that amount of debate 
will take place anyhow, 

Mr. BORAH. Yes, 


Senator was ready to speak, the time should be occupied in 
reading the treaty, which would be distinctly advancing the 
ease; for, of course, to get the reading of the long document out 
of the way—and it must be done—will be helpful. Therefore, 
I think, Mr. President, it is very well to leave the matter just 
where it is; let Senators who desire to speak on the Shantung 
amendment preceed, and if a point is reached where no Senator 
is ready to go on, then I shall ask that the reading of the treats 
be continued. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
quest for unanimous consent. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I gave notice yesterday that I 
would submit some remarks on the treaty of peace to-day; but, 
in view of the fact that the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
FRANCE] will address the Senate and is likely to take all the 
afternoon, I will postpone my remarks until to-morrow at the 
earliest opportunity. 

Mr. FRANCE addressed the Senate. 
nearly three hours, 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, the Senator from Maryland has 
been speaking for about three hours. May I inquire of him if 
he can finish to-night? If not, I will move an adjournment. 

Mr. FRANCE. I could conclude in about an hour. If I do 


Objection is made to the re 


After having spoken for 


| not do so now, I would feel compelled to finish to-morrow, 


and in that case I am afraid I might interfere with other 
Senators who have already announced their intention to speak 
to-morrow. 

Mr. CURTIS. I1 do not think it would interfere 
other Senators who will speak to-morrow. 

Mr. FRANCE. I shall be very glad to yield, then, with the 


with the 


understanding that I shall have the floor to-morrow to conclude. 
Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate adjourn. 
The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o'clock and 5 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate, as in legislative session, adjourned until to- 
morrow, Thursday, October 9, 1919, at 12 o’clock meridian. 
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4 HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
‘ Wepnespay, October 8, 1919. 


Ci The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

: The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D, D., offered the follow- 
ay ing prayer: 

; O Thou infinite source of al] that we see, or know, or dream, or 
imagine; whose love reflects itself in the stars that gild the 
heavens by night, in the sun which illumines the earth by day, 
in every blade of grass, ttee or flower. in a thousand fields of 
vrain which rustle in the breeze, in the vast storehouses of un- 
told treasure which Thou hast hidden beneath the earth, in the 
sweet face of the mother who looks with ineffable love down 
upon the babe that she cradles in her arms, in every thought that 
shapes itself into a noble deed, help us as intellectual, moral, 
and spiritual beings to look up and worship Thee, in spirit and 


in truth, that our life may be well pleasing in Thy sight. In 
the spirit of the Master, Amen. 
The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved, 
MESSAGE FROM ‘THE SENATE. 


\ inessage from the Senate, by Mr. Crocketi, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed with amendments bill of 
ihe following title, in which the concurrence of the House of 
Representatives was requested: 

H. R. 7972. An act to improve the administration of the Postal 
Service in the Territory of Hawaii. 

‘The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
ihe report of the commitiee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendmenis of the Senate to 
ihe bill CH. R. 6810) to prohibit intoxicating beverages and to 
regulate the manufacture, production, use, and sale of high-proof 
spirits for other than beverage purposes, and to insure an ample 
supply of alcohol and promote its use in scientific research and 
n the development of fuel, dye, and other lawful industries, 

‘The message also announced that the Senate had passed bills 
of the following titles, in which the concurrence of the House of 
Representatives Was requested ; 

.5096. An act to authorize the construction 
across the Red River at or near Moncla, La; and 

S. 2867. An act to authorize the President when Maj. Gen. 
(‘rowder retires to place him on the retired list of the Army as 

lieutenant general. 

Che message also announced that the Senate had agreed to the 
umendments of the House of Representatives to bills of the 
following titles: 

S. 794. An act granting lands for school purposes in Govern- 
luent town sites on reclamation projects; and 

S. 55. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to ad- 
just disputes or claims by entrymen, selectors, grantees, and pat- 
entees of the United States against the United States and be- 
iween each other, arising from faulty surveys in townships 36, 
3o7, and 88 south, ranges 29 and 30 east, Tallahassee meridian, in 

he State of Florida, and for other purposes. 

SENATE BILLS REFERRED. 

Under caluse 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bills of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to their 
appropriate committees as indicated below: 

S. 2867. An act to authorize the President when Maj. Gen. 
Crowder retires to place him on the retired list of the Army as 
| lieutenant general; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

S. 3096. An act to authorize the construction of a bridge across 
the Red River at or near Monela, La.; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 

rhe SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bill of 
he following title: 

S. 253. An act for the payment of claims for loss of private 
property on account of the loss of firearms and ammunition 
faken by the United States troops during the labor strikes in 
State of Colorado in 1914. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

unanimous consent, Mr. SMALL was granted leave of ab- 

.. for three days, on account of public business. 
RESIGNATIONS. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following resigna- 


i ons: 





s of a bridge 


B 
yy 
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By 


lilouse OF REPRESENTATIVES, UNITED STATES, 


Waskington, D. C., October 7, 1919. 


Hon. Frepurick H. GILierr, ; 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dcan Sin: I hereby tender my resignation as a member of the Com- 

iittes on Expenditures in the Department of Justice, to take effect at 


Once 








Respectfully, JAMES M, Mbap, 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C., October 8, 


lols 
The honorable the Spraker, 
House of Representatives 
My Dear MR. SPEAKER: Permit me to tender my resignation, effective 
at once, from the Committees on Publie Buildings and War Claims 
Respectfully, yours, 
Joun W, RAINEY. 


Houses OF REPRESENTATIVES, UNITED STATES. 
Washington, D. C, 
To the Hon, Freperic« H. GILverr. 
Str: I hereby tender my resignation from the Committee « I x- 
penditures on Public Buildings, to take effect immediatety. 
I am, 
e . p 1 
Hersert C. Pei Ir. 
PRINTING A HtOUShE DOCUMENT. 


Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, in the October number of Harper's 
Magazine is an article by the Hon. JoserH G. CANNON on a 
national budget. It is an article showing great study of this 
subject, and I ask unanimous consent that it may be printed as 
a House document. 

The SPEAKER. The genileman from Jowa asks unanimous 
consent that an article by Mr. CANNown on the budget be printed 
as a House document. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 


ELECTION TO COMMITTEES. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I send to the desk the following 
resolution and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. KITCcHIN moves that the following-named Members be, and they 
are hereby, elected members of the standing committees of the House, : 
follows: 

Foreign Affairs: Mr, THomas F. Smitit of New York. 

Agriculture: Mr, JonHN W. Rainey, of Illinois. _ : 

Railways and Canals: Mr. JAMES M, M@ap, of New York. 

Library: Mr. Herpert C. PELL, Jr., of New York. 


The resolution was agreed to. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr, KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp by printing a resolution unani- 
mously adopted by the Thirtieth Division Association of the 
American Expeditionary Forees recently passed at its first re- 
union. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp for the 
purpose indicated. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, upo! 
what subject did they resolute? 

Mr. KITCHIN. The bonus and other bills before Congress 
proposing aid to the soldiers. It will be enlightening to many of 
us who are tumbling over each other to do something to cateh 
“the soldier vote.” 

Mr. WALSH. I have no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request? = [- 
pause.}] The Chair hears none. 

The resolution is as follows: 


Whereas we are infcrmed that certain bills have been introduced in thr 
Congress of the United States and are now there being considered, 
which bills provide the payment of bonuses of one kind or another tu 


Afier a 


members of the United States Army, Navy, and Marine Corps wh« 
served therein during the late World War; and 
Whereas we believe that these bills have for their object the com- 


mercialization of the patriotism of the young men and women who 

served their country during the emergency both at bome and overseas, 

and further seek to make out of the former members of the American 

Army, Navy. and Murine Corps a football for scheming politicians: 

Now, therefore, in order to make plain the views of the Thirtieth 

Division Association of the American Expeditionary Forces, now hold- 

ing its first reunion, be it, and it is hereby 

Resolved, Tha‘, in our opinion, the Congress of the United 
through the War Risk Insurance Bureau, makes reasonable 
the beneficiaries of our fallen comrades, and it 
provision be continued. 

Second. That we indorse and approve the policy of the Government ot 
the United States to continue tbe war-risk insurance for those se!dier 
who have returned and been discharged the service. 


States, 


srovision for 
is our desire that this 


Third. That we believe it to be the duty of the Government thy 
United States to make ample provision toe care for and maintain in com- 
fort those of our comrades who have been permanently disabied and are 
rendered helpless by reason of wounds or injuries received in the service 

Fourth, That we believe it to be the duty of the Government of th 


United States to render aid to and make reasonable provision for thos: 
ef our comrades who have been partialiy disabled by wounds or inju 
received in the service. 

Fifth. That we believe the Government of the United States owes no 
duty to give bonuses or other financial aid to those of us who have 
returned to our homes unwounded and uninjured, except that it should 
give preference in eivil and public employment to those of us who seek 
such employment and are fitted for the same. 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY. 
To-day 


rie 


The SPEAKER. is Calendar 


Wednesday, 
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Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts (when the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries was called). Mr. Speaker, I 
eall up the bill H. R. 9692. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (UL. R. 9692) to amend section 13 of an act entitled “An act 
to promote the welfare of American seamen in the merchant marine of 
the United States; to abolish arrest and imprisonment as a penalty for 
desertion, and to secure the abrogation of treaty provisions in relation 
thereof, and to promote safety at sea,” approyed March 4, 1915. 

Mr, GREENE of Massachusetts, Mr, Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears hone. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, the bill is an 
amendment which has been reported to the committee by a sub- 
committee which had it in charge—— 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the bill ought to be read. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Very well; I have no objec- 
tion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 9692) to amend section 13 of an act entitled “‘An act to 
promote the welfare of American seamen in the merchant marine of 
the United States; to abolish arrest and imprisonment as a penalty 
for desertion, and to secure the abrogation of treaty provisions in 
relation thereof; and to promote safety at sea,’ approved March 4, 
1915. 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 13 of the act entitled ‘“‘An act to pro- 
mote the welfare of American seamen in the merchant marine of the 
United States; to abolish arrest and imprisonment as a penalty for 
desertion, and to secure the abrogation of treaty provisions in relation 
thereto; and to promote safety at sea,’ approved March 4, 1915, is 
hereby amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 13. (a) That no vessel of 100 tons gross and upward, exccpt 
those navigating rivers exclusively and the smaller inland lakes anid 


except as provided in section 4516 of the Revised Statutes, as amende:| | 
by section 1 of this act, shall be permitted to depart from any port of | 


the United States unless she has on board a crew not less than 75 per 
cent of which, in each department thereof, are able to understand any 
order given by the officers of such vessel, nor unless 40 per cent in the 
lirst year, 45 per cent in the second year, 50 per cent in the third year, 
55 per cent in the fourth year after the passage of this amendment, 
and thereafter 65 per cent of her deck crew, exclusive of licensed offi- 
cers and apprentices, are of a rating not less than able seaman. 

““(b) The following persons shall be rated and certificated able sea- 
man by any board of local inspectors upon passing an examination un- 
der rules to be prescribed by the Department of Commerce as to eye- 
sight, hearing, and physical condition: 

“(1) Citizens of the United States of 19 years of age or upward who 
have graduated from any of the training ships of the recruiting service 
of the United States Shipping Board, or from school ships approved by 
and conducted under rules prescribed by the Secretary of Commerce, or 
who have passed the final examinatious given by such recruiting serv- 
ice, and haye had nine months’ service on deck at sea or on the Great 
Lakes on a vessel or vessels to which this section applies, including 
decked fishing vessels, naval vessels, Coast Guard vessels, lighthouse 
vessels, Coast and Geodetic Survey vessels, and vessels of the Burcau 
of Fisheries. 

“(2) Aliens and citizens of the United States not complying with ihe 
foregoing requirements of 19 years of age or upward, who have had at 
least three years’ servicc on deck nt sea or on the Great Lakes on the 
aforesaid classes of vessels, or, if the rating is for service on the Great 
Lakes or on the smaller lakes, bays, and sounds, who have had at least 
18 months’ service on deck or at sea or on the Great Lakes or on the 
sinaller lakes, bays, and sounds on the aforesaid classes of vessels: 
Provided, That upon a further examination under rules prescribed by 
the Department of Commerce, as to knowledge of the duties of seaman- 
ship, any person of the classes named in this subsection found compe- 
tent therein, and who has qualified as to eyesight, hearing, and physical 
condition, may be rated an able seaman after having served on deck 12 
months at sea or on the Great Lakes: but aliens examined and rated 
able seamen under this proviso shall not in any case compose more than 
one-fourth of the number of able seamen required by this section to be 
shipped or employed upon any vessel. 

“(c) Each board of local inspectors shall keep a complete record of 
all certificates of service issued by it and to whom issued, and shall 
keep on file the affidavits upon which such certificates were issued. 

“«1) No clearance shall be given to any vessel failing to comply with 
the provisions of this section. The collector of customs may on his 
own motion cause a muster of the crew of any vessel to be made to de- 
termine whether this section is being complied with, and shall cause 
such muster to be made upon the sworn information of any reputable 
itizens of the United States, filed with him at least six hours before 
the vessel departs or is scheduled to depart, setting forth that this 
section is not being complied with. Any person who knowingly makes 
a false affidavit for such purpose is guilty of perjury, and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be punished by a fine not exceeding $500 or by im- 
prisonment not exceeding one year, or both. 

“(e) Any violation of any provision of this section by the owner, 
master, or officer in charge of the vessel shall subject the owner of such 
vessel to a penalty of not less than $100 and not more than $500. 

“(f) The Secretary of Commerce shall make such rules and regula- 
tions aS may be necessary to carry out the provisions of this section, 
and nothing herein shall be Leld or construed to prevent the Board of 
Supervising Inspectors, with the approval of the Secretary of Com- 
merce, from making rules and regulations authorized by law as to ves- 
sels excluded from the operation of this section.’’ 


Mr. ROWE. Mr. Speaker, a very large number of Members 
have asked opportunity to speak on this bill in general debate, 
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and [ would like to ask unanimous consent for three hours’ gen- | 
eral debate instead of two hours, as provided for by the rule. 


OcTOBER 8, 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent that general debate fixed by the rule of two hours 
be extended to three hours. Is there objection? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
what these speeches will be about? 

Mr. ROWE. Entirely on this bill. The Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries, both the Democratic side and 
the Republican side, decided that this was an important meas- 
ure, and they would like properly to discuss it before the House. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Now, wWhyedoes it take three hours to 
discuss a bill like that? 

Mr. ROWE. Well, in the first place, it is an amendment to the 
seamen’s act, on one of the most important sections of the sea- 
men’s act, and it will require a good deal of general discussion. 
There is really only one section to it, so that we can not get in 
under the five-minute rule very well. 

The SPEAKER. There is no five-minute rule, the Chair will 
state. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. If time is to be devoted to ha- 
rangues of a miscellaneous nature, I am opposed to it. If it is 
going to be confined to the bill, as I do not know anything about 
the bill, I do not object to it. 

Mr. ROWE. I shall ask that it be confined to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
may I ask the gentleman whether he is going to have anybody 
here to hear the debate? There are probably about 45 or 50 
Members, not over that, here now. If there is going to be an 
audience here to hear it, whereby some good may be accom 
plished, why, then, the time of the House will be well taken up. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I suggest to the gentleman from Texas that 
he ean probably regulate that better than the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Rowe]. 

Mr. BLANTON. Iam not so facetious in that regard as prob- 
ably the gentleman imagines. 

Mr. GARRETT. Is it the gentleman’s purpose to ask that we 
may consider the bill as under the five-minute rule for amend- 
ment? 

Mr. ROWE. 


to ask 


We can not do it 

Mr. GARD. You can by unanimous consent. 

Mr. ROWE. I think it would be well to doit. T believe if we 
get the extra hour for the general discussion we can complete 
the bill to-day. I want to do so. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. T want to suggest that there is only one 
section in the bill. It is not at all complicated. Amendments 
may be offered to that one section. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I shall not 
occupy time on the bill, It has been thoroughly - considered 
by the subcommittee that has had it in charge, and the gen 
tleman from New York [Mr. Rowe] is the chairman of that 
subcommittee. I yield him 20 minutes of time. ; 

Mr. ROWE. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, the 
seamen'’s act becaine a law on March 4, 1915, and there hav: 
been practically no amendments made to that act since it was 
passed, 

During the last four years the world has witnessed a great 
upheaval, and in no department of business or government 
has the upheaval been so great as in the merchant marine of 
the world. In June, 1914, before the war broke out in Europe, 
the world had 49,000,000 gross tons of shipping. During the 
four years, or nearly five years, which have elapsed since tha! 
time, many merchant vessels have been destroyed, but becausc 
of the immense building program of the United States and 
Japan, and because of England’s desperate effort to keep her 
merchant ships upon the seas, there has heen no great change 
in the merchant tonnage of the world. The fact is that to-day it 
exceeds the tonnage of 1914, as according to Lloyd's, recently 
issued, the world had in June, 1919, 50,919,000 gross tons or 
merchant vessels. During this time there has been an immense 
increase in the merchant tonnage of the United States. When 
the war broke out in 1914 we had scarcely 2,000,000 gross tons 
of overseas shipping. We have now ii excess of $,000,00" 
gross tons of overseas shipping. 

This has been accomplished, so far as the United States is 
concerned, by an immense building program, appropriated for 
by Congress and carried out by the Shipping Board. Tor 
instance, we increased considerably over 4,000,000 tons, to be 
accurate, 4,187,600 tons, in the year ending August 31, 1919. 

The question came to your Merchant Marine Committee in the 
early part of this session, as it did last year, as to how the 
United States were to supply the seamen necessary to operate 
their vessels, now and in the future. At the time of tlic 


{After a pause.] The 
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passage of the seamen’s act about 43 per eent of the seamen 

on American vessels were American citizens. Of this number 

65.196 were American born and 29,965 were foreign born. In 
: he four years which have elapsed since that act went into 
: effect there bas been a great change as to the number of Amer- 
ican citizens who are native born that have gone to the seas. 
We have increased from 65,196 to 97,160 the number of seamen 
American ships that nre native born. We have decreased 
the number of naturalized citizens from 29,900 to 24,600. 
It is interesting also to note that in 1914, prior to the breaking 
ut of the war in Europe, 47 per cent of the seamen on Amer- 
‘an ships were American citizens. The following year it had 
dropped to 48 per cent; in 1916 it was 43 per cent; in 1917 
it had dropped to 42 per cent; in 1918, to 41 per cent. Now, 
it has again gone back to the place it was in 1914, namely, 
s 17 per cent. 
Lg How did we accomplish that? How were we able to find the 
A eamen to supply the ships of the American merchant marine 
which in so brief a period jumped from 2,000,000 gross tons to 
4,000,000 gross tons in the overseas trade? The Shipping Board 
ound after the war broke out in Europe that we were short of 


ol 





flicers, and they created a school, headed by a Mr. Howard, 
of Boston, to find officers for the merchant marine. And he 
started about it in a very sensible way. Being accustomed to 


the sea and especially to the coastwise business of the merchant 
and being a New Englander, he realized that the only 


marine, 





men that had been sufliciently trained for this work and that 
were not already in the overseas trade, were on the fishing 
vessels along the Atlantie and Pacific coasts, and just a few 
who had gone into the other lines of business and had left the 
merchant marine, and were living on the land. He canvassed 
ihe entire Atlantic and Pacifie coasts for men who had had 


is sufficient time at sea and who could in a brief time qualify as 
officers on steam vessels. These were found almost entirély on 
In that way they gathered a sufficient number to 
ike the officers on the ships operated by the merchant marine. 

- rhen there came a very urgent call for seamen, and they found 
on land, and they trained these by establishing training 
schools, the main school at Boston, with branches all along the 
\tlantie and Pacifie coasts, for the training of men, chiefly on 
wnrd training ships, and in two or three months after they 
had gone there and taken their first lessons they were put on 
merehant vessels as common seamen. In this way the 

hools established by the Shipping Board have furnished 
27,000 men for our merchant ships, about 9,000 of these for the 


} l 
CUR, 


suilboats. 


thes¢ 


hoard 


about 9,000 for the stewards’ department, and about the 
ume number for the engine room. These men have made good. 
Mr, ALEXANDER. By the engine rooms, the gentleman 


“ans the firing rooms? 

Mr. ROWE. The firing rooms; the firemen’s department. 
Under the seamen’s act, section 13, practically all of the able- 
died seamen must reach the position and get their certificate 
ter three years’ service at sea. I say practically all, because 
seamen’s 





Fs the act there was a provision for a shorter cut, | 
mn nely, afte® service on shipboard for one year they could 


an examination given under the direction of the Depart- 
Ee i Commerce and become thereby able seamen, but the 
‘ I show that but very few have come in in that way, and 
ctically all of those came from the two training ships, one 
Boston and one at New York, and they were for the most 


part sailors who failed to pass the officers’ examination and 
| me third mates, and were given a certificate as able sea- 
and allowed to go to sea. 
HICKS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
este n? 
Mr. ROWE. TI do. 
Ir. HICKS, ‘here seems to be some misunderstanding or 


error 


in the reports that I have 
| to the tonnage of American ships. 


in my in 


In the gentleman's 


possession 
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testimony before the Committee on the Merchant Marine | 


Visheries on the 3d day of September he mentioned that 
tal gross tonnage of the United States is 8,000,000 tons, 
in Lloyd’s Register, under date of June 30, that tonnage 
‘ven as over 10,700,000. Where is the discrepancy? They 
both dealing in gross tons, as I understand, and yet here 
discrepancy of nearly 3,000.000 gross tons. 
Mv. ROWE, I think the gentleman is mistaken 


to 


as 


nony. The United States tonnage is to-day something over 

000,000 tons, There is 8,000,000 tons engaged in the overseas 
da 

Mr. HICKS, Then the gentleman’s figures do not include 





coastwise trade? 
ROWE. 
ade on the Great Lakes. 
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Mr. HICKS. My figures of 10,700,000 tons do not include | 
Great Lakes trade, but do include the trade, J 
imagine, for that is deep-sea navigation. 


he 


ecoastwise 


Mr. ROWE. That is correct. The deep-sea tonnage is some 
thing between 10,000 000 and 11,000,000. 

Mr. HICKS. I would like to ask the gentleman anothe 
question. 

Mr. ROWE. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HICKS. Looking over this Lloyd's Regisiter, as [ gathe 
it, there are only two nations which during the war have in 
ereased their seagoing tonnage at all, and they are Japan and 


the United States. Japan has increased her seagoing tonnage by 


about 617,000 tons, while America has inereased its seagoing 
tonnage by 7,812,000 tons. Is that about correct, as the gen- 
tleman understands it? 

Mr. ROWE. That is about correct. 

Mr. HICKS. Will the gentleman allow me to put in as a 
part of my question to him some figures that I have prepared 
here? 

Mr. ROWE. TI have no objection. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROWE. Certainly; I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. BLANTON, The caption of the bill before us among 
other things, provides that one of its purposes is “to abolish 
arrest and imprisonment as a penalty for desertion, and to pro 
mote safety at sea’? 

Mr. ROWE. No. The original seamen’s act did that. 

Mr. BLANTON. But the caption of this bill so states, and 
this bill has something to do with the original seamen’s act’ 

Mr. ROWE. Yes; but this only amends section 13. It S 
nothing to do with imprisonment at sea. 

Mr. BLANTON. That was merely a preamble to the ques- 


tion I was going to ask the gentleman. The purpose of having 
a merchant marine is, of course, to benefit our Government 
to promote its business prospects, I take it? 

Mr. ROWE. ‘That is the object of it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Now, may I ask the gentleman 
should this. Government at any time, in time of war or in peace 
time or during the time of reconstruction, fit to 
eargo, Whatever it might eonsist of, to a certain port, we would 
be interested and the gentleman’s committee would be inte! 
ested in seeing that that cargo was sent there expeditiously and 


il 


Whether, 


see Sselit a 


safely? We would be, would we not? 
Mr. ROWE, Certainly. 
Mr: BLANTON. May I eall the gentleman’s uttention 


circular letter which, I presume, by reason of its address | 
come to every Member of Congress this morning in the mail? 
It came to my office, and by its forny of address [ presume i 

other office. It is dated “ Seattle, Wash., October 
2.” and it is addressed “ to the honorable Members of Congress 


ef the United States, Senators and Representatives, Wasbine 


iS 
‘ 


eame to every 


ton, D. C.” Without reading this whole letter, L may say uf 
it states that the longshoremen of Seattle, with the approval 
of the Central Labor Council of Seattle, deemed it advis 
fand upon their own counsel absolutely ‘fused to handk 

tain supplies and armament and ammunition then held 
Seattle for shipment to Russia, because they did not dee! 
advisable to send them to Russia. Now, may I ask the g le- 
man, if that state of affairs does exist in this Nation, and it 
| should oceur that this Government should see fit to send cer 
tain munitions and supplies to Russia for the protection of 
American interests there, whether we are at war with Rus 
er not, and I take it that the Government has the right to 

teet our rights in Russia, if we have rights there, and while | 
do not see the necessity of keeping soldiers there, yet 

| Government says it is necessary I am not going to question th 
matter until I find that the Government is wrong 
|any men or combination of men attempt to thwart the a 

of the Government, may I ask the gentleman, should not 
committee take certain steps, if steps are necessary, to see 
to it that when the Government deems it necessary to send 
munitions to Russia, no set of individuals, especially American 
citizens, can stop that shipment by their own act? Is not that 
a proper question for the gentleman's committee to take int 


my | 





consideration at this time? 

Mr. ROWE. I think without question that the 
Congress should take up such matters. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROWE. Yes. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I think if the gentleman will examine 
the circular he will find that those arms are not being sent by 
the Government of the United States. I have read it. 

Mr. CLEARY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROWE. Y¥es. 


United States 
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Mr. CLEARY. The subject matter that the gentleman is 
dealing with is the conmerce of the United States? 

Mr. ROWE. It is. 

Mr. CLEARY. Therefore it is not connected with the matter 
that the gentleman from Texas refers to. The tonnage the gen- 
tleman from New York alludes to includes coastwise tonnage. 
Of course, seagoing tonnage is another thing. Of course, lots of 
barges are counted as American tonnage, but it is not seagoing 
tonnage. I wish to get that straight, that the gentleman is not 
talking about anything except the merchant marine and the com- 
merce of the United States. 

Mr. ROWE. That is correct. : 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. 

Mr. ROWE. Mr. Speaker, may I ask for 10 minutes more? 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. 
ininutes. 

Mr. HHADLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROWE. Yes 

Mr. HADLEY. 
shortage of seamen to 


pleted program ? 


Has the gentleman information as to the 
man our merchant vessels for its com- 


Mr. ROWE. Yes. 

Mr. HADLEY. Is it the intention of the gentleman to discuss 
ihat? 

Mr. ROWE. There is a great difference of opinion as to 
that. The labor organizations said there were ample. The 


shippers and the Shipping Board said they had great difficulty 
in finding the necessary number of seamen, and I thought the 
House would use its good judgment to-day, and when they real- 
ized that the American oversea business had increased from 
2,000,000 tons to 8,000,000 in four years, they would appreciate 
the fact that it required more seamen than we have; and when 
ihey go further than that fact and realize that the Shipping 
Board has a plan and has in course of construction enough more 
ships so that by the end of next year we will have in the neigh- 
borhood of 15,000,000 tons, the Members of this House ought to 
realize that we must have more seamen. 

Mr. HULINGS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROWE. Yes; I yield to the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. HULINGS. Does the gentleman think that under the 
seamen’s act, under our maritime laws, it is possible at all that 
we could enter into competition with the world in the merchant 
marine? 

Mr. ROWE. I think it is possible. I think it is not only pos- 
sible, but I believe we are going to do it. 

Mr. HULINGS. But when you have to pay two or three 
{times as much in this country for wages as Japan does—— 


Mr. ROWE. I do not care to go into the question of wages, 
but 1 will just answer the gentleman’s question. England to- 


day is paying almost the same wages that we are. England 
Was paying the same wages until the recent raise caused by a 
strike along the Atlantic coast, but now we are paying about 
$10 «2 month more to each seaman, or between $10 and $15 a 
month more than the English rates. The English rates are 
very largely followed by Norway, Italy, and France. The sea- 
men of Japan are not yet receiving the same wages that are 
paid in the United States, but their wages have more than 
doubled, and will in a short time go higher. 

Mr. HULINGS. At the same time, the cost of keeping the 
seamen aboard our ships, and the quarters furnished them, and 
all that, is twice as much as under the English rule. 

Mr. ROWE. I can only say in answer to that that the mer- 
chantmen, the men who own the ships on the Atlantic and 
Pacific coast seaboard, say that they can compete with England, 

Mr. KINKAID. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROWE. Yes. 

Mr. KINKAID. Is it correct that the United States has been 
selling some tonnage? And if so, why? 

Mr. ROWE. We have a large surplus of small ships ranging 
from 3,000 to 4,000 tons. We have also a large surplus of wooden 
The ones that have been sold so far to the foreign 
trade have been of the kind that we could not use in our mer- 
chant marine. 

Mr. KINKAID. It is not in contemplation, then, that the 
United States will dispose of any ships that we can make serv- 
iceable in a complete, well-rounded-out merchant marine? 

Mr. ROWE. No; it is not. There is a bill before our com- 
mittee, we have had hearings upon it, and the plan of the Ship- 
ping Board is to sell only those that are surplus vessels to for- 
cigners, and to sell to Americans all ships which can be used 
in our trade. 

Mr. KINKAID. I have felt very much concern about this, 
because I feel that now is the time, if ever, for America to build 
up a merchant marine, 


vessels. 


I yield to the gentleman 10 | 


| 
| 


| lent ships. 
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Mr. HICKS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROWE. I will. 

Mr. HICKS. There have been many rumors circulated in 
regard to the Shipping Board having under contemplation the 
construction of two 50,000-ton ships. The Scientific American 
has gone so far as to put sketches of these vessels in its paper. 
I never have been able to substantiate the rumor. Can the 
gentleman enlighten me? : 

Mr. ROWE. The gentieman has the right word; it is pure 
rumor. The Shipping Board has done nothing about it. The 
people who have proposed it have done nothing about it, and 
Congress has appropriated no money for them, 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROWE. Certainly. 

Mr. SNELL, There have been rumors circulated that the 
wooden ships which the Shipping Board has been selling are not 


| fit fer service. 


Mr. ROWE. That is not entirely true; part of them are excel- 
Of course, nearly all of them have been built under 
war conditions, and are good when you take that into considera- 
tion. Many of them have been sold at very good prices. 

Mr. CLEARY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROWE. I will. 

Mr. CLEARY. Is it not true that the Government is disposing 
of the smaller vessels because it is unprofitable for the Govern- 
ment to run that kind of a vessel? 

Mr. ROWE. That is true. 

Mr. CLEARY. And as far as certain ports of the country go, 
the vessels are properly built, but the Government has built some 
ships that it would not be profitable to use as seagoing vessels, 
but night be profitable as coastwise vessels, and so they are dis- 
posing of the vessels that would be unprofitable in whole or in 
part. 

Mr. ROWE. 
the Lake type. 

Mr. RAKER. 

Mr. ROWE. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. What specific amendment is there in the pro- 
posed bill that differs 

Mr. ROWE. If the gentleinan will pardon me, in a few min- 
utes I will explain the bill itself. On page 2 of the bill you wil! 
find the first 8 or 9 lines are exactly like -the present law. In 
other words, we have made no change in the 75 per cent of the 
crew who must understand any order given by its oflicers. Your 
Committee on the Merchant Marine feel that that is essential to 
the operation of any merchant marine vessel that the orders 
given by the officers should at least be understood by 75 per cent 
of the sailors. 

In 1915, after the seamen‘’s act went into operation, vessels 
were required during the first year to have 40 per cent, the sec- 
ond year 45 per cent, the third year 50 per cent, the fourth year 
55 per cent, and thereafter 65 per cent of the deck crew certified 
able seamen. The act has been so long in operation that at the 
present time if the act were enforced, which it can not be, or 
else we would have to take a great many ships off the sea, 55 
per cent would have to be able seamen. With reference to that 
matter we have changed the percentage, and we have by this 
amendment turned back four years and begin again with 40 
per cent. a 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. ROWE. I ask for five minutes more. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROWE. The committee felt that if 40 per cent able sea- 
men was ample in 1915, it was good at this time. The Merchant 
Marine Committee felt that they ought not to go lower than that. 
Now, as a matter of fact during all this war we have been operat- 
ing our ships contrary to these provisions, and we had to. Men 
were put on board ships in two months, some of them imme- 
diately as soon as they applied, and went to work in the opera- 
tion of the vessels. But we found that splendid seamen, as 
good as any able seamen, could be made of some of them in six 
months, and very much of the testimony was to that effect. 
This bill, however, while originally calling for six months, has 
been changed by the committee to nine months. The present 
law requires a service of three years before 2 common seaman 
ean be an able seaman. You can not get American boys to go 
into the merchant marine if they are to be held three years in 
service before they can be able seamen. The difference in wages 
is great, and they can not be held to do the same job over and 
over again at the same wage, especially if his time is largely 
spent in scrubbing the decks. Able seamen receive $85 and keep 
per month and ordinary seamen $65 per month. 

The Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries claim 
that this is an act to bring the American boy into the merchant 


That is so. We have more than we can use of 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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marine, and in subsection 1 you will see that this nine-months 
provision applies only to American boys, citizens of the United 
States. The very first words of subsection 1 show that: 

(1) Citizens of the United States of 19 years of age or upward who 
have graduated from any of the training ships of the recruiting service 
of the United States Shipping Board, or from school ships approved by 
and conducted under ruies prescribed by the Secretary of Commerce, 
or who have passed the final examinations given by such recruiting serv- 
ice, and have had nine months’ service on deck at sea or on the Great 
Lakes on a vessel or vessels to which this section applies, including 
decked fishing vessels, naval vessels, Coast Guard vessels, lighthouse 
vessels, Coast and Geodetic Survey vessels, and vessels of the Bureau 
of Fisheries. 

That is the meat of this bill. We found that the boys can do 
the work. The man who had charge of the work in the Navy 
appeared before our committee. He said that they trained their 
oflicers in six months, that they put them in very important 
places in seven months, and that they made good, and the man 
who testified to it is the governor of the Sailors’ Snug Harbor 
in New York. He acted for. the Navy during the time, and he 
said he had not believed it was possible to take a man off the 
farm and in seven months make an officer of him, an ensign able 
to do his full part in the Navy of the United States, but that | 
they did it, and he said better men were never sent to sea. 

Mr. CLEARY. Does not the gentleman think that the reason 
for having such long service in the past was because it required 
i. great deal more practice and a great deal more efficiency and 
au great deal more time to acquire it on a sailing ship, where a 
man had to climb masts and set sails and do things of that kind, 
than are now required on steamships? I think the long period 
of apprenticeship was instituted at the time when commerce 
was principally carried on the ocean by sailing vessels. 

Mr. ROWE. The gentleman is very familiar with the Ameri- 
can merchant marine, having spent his life in it, and he can 
answer better than I can, but undoubtedly the operation of a 
sailing vessel was very much more difficult than the operation of | 
a steam vessel. 

Mr. CLEARY. I simply wanted to draw out that fact. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has again expired. 

Mr. ROWE. I will take two minutes more, if the gentleman 
Will allow me. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. 
minutes. 

Mr. ROWE. 





I yield to the gentleman two 
Subsection 2 is the present existing law. 
body who does not care to take advantage of subsection 1 can 


come in under the three-year provision, or if a man wishes to 
try the examination given by the Secretary of Commerce he can, 


if he passes, come in under the one-year limit, if he has the physi- | 
cal qualifications and the necessary knowledge of seamanship. 
So we have not cut off the right, either of an American citizen | 


or of a foreign-born man, to come under the three-year pro- 
vision into our American merchant marine. [Applause. ] 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman yields back one minute. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. 
Missouri [Mr, ALEXANDER] desire to use any of his time? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I yield to the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Harpy] such time as he desires. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. I should like 10 minutes, 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I yield to the gentleman 10 minutes. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, this is a bill which I 
am not opposing, and in large measure I agree with it, and I 


am making this statement only in order to present my complete | 


attitude in the matter. 

I think it is absolutely esséntial that our Government should 
adopt as far as possible wise, sound, and efficient policies for 
the upbuilding and maintenance of our merchant marine. We 
have now the seamen’s act, which was passed in 1915, which 
undertook to establish at least the basis of a policy for the up- 
building of our merchant marine. I noted the question asked 
by Gen. Huttncs a few moments ago of the gentleman then ad- 
dressing the House [Mr. Rowe] as to whether or not it was 
possible for us to maintain a competitive merchant marine, 
under the seamen’s bill and our laws, on account of the high 
wages which we had to pay to our seamren. I refer to the sea- 
men’s act with a great deal of pride, because it was attacked 
when it was passed as being so excessively restrictive and 
burdensome that it would destroy our merchant marine. The 
greatest feature of the attack on the bill was that it provided 
certain requirements as to language qualifications. It pro- 
vided that 75 per cent of the members of the crews should be 
able to understand the language of the officers sufficiently to 
comprehend the orders of the officers. The shipowners de- 
nounced that provision, saying that under it they. could not 
operate their ships at all because they could not employ non- 
English-speaking crews. 
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Pacific 
some 
language test of the seamen’s bill; that he could not compete 
with the Japanese on the Pacific Ocean if his erews had to be 
able to understand the language 
deprive him of the privilege of employing Chinese and Japanese 
labor aS members of his crew. I 
that that was a pretense, because 
before our committee that 90 per cent of his Chinese 
understand the orders of the oflicers, and 


be continued under which our ships could be operated 
crews more than 25 per 
language of the officers. 
that at least 75 per cent of ships’ crews should be able to un 
derstand 


| With foreign nations if he came to the coast 


It has | 
been rewritten by our committee, but it still provides that any- | 


Does the gentleman from | 


ee 
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Mail 


said 
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SOL 


he 
of 


the Pacific 


large vessels, 


Steamship Co., when 
he did it on account 


Ocean, 


of his the 


of the officers; that that would 


knew, 
that 


matter of fact, 
had testified 
crews did 
matter Oo 
‘} policy to 
with 
cent of whom could not understand the 

The safety of life at demanded 


as a 
same man 
that, as a 
fact, it would be a shame to our Nation to permit 


on- 
sea 
orders. Then it was contended that we could not 


compete because of the excessive wages we paid. That the 
point made here to-day by Gen. HULINGs, the gentleman from 


is 


Pennsylvania. That may have been in a measure true before 
the enactment of the seamen’s bill. But the seamen’s bill 
equalized the wages of seamen on all ships sailing out o! 


American ports. Briefly, I may explain how it did it. 

The seamen’s bill, for the first time in human history, gave to 
the seamen the same freedom that the laborer on land has. In 
that bill we said that, notwithstanding a seamen had signed 
articles of agreement in Liverpool or Naples binding him at 2 
low wage for a round-trip voyage, under which he bound him- 
self to return with the ship and under which by our treaties 
of America am 
deserted his ship he could be arrested as a criminal and pu 
back on board the ship, we would set him free. And we pro 
vided that in case of such desertion he could not be arrested. 
Under the old practice and policy of arresting deserting seamen 
when they quit their vessels in our ports and putting them back 
in charge of their officers on the vessel, it is true that seamen of 


| other nations worked for less wages than the seamen of the 


United States, but under the operation of the seamen’s act 
passed in 1915 the evidence is unanimous, without dissent, that 
the wages paid on American vessels are paid likewise on British 
vessels trading in American ports on Swedish and Nor- 
wegian vessels for the simple reason that if a British vessel 
engages its crew in Liverpool at a less price than that at which 
that crew could be obtained in New York, when the crew gets to 
New York it quits the vessel, and unless the British master pays 
them the American wage, they will not return. 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield 
for a question? 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. [I interrupt only because by silence 
I do not want to seem to consent to the accuracy of that state- 
ment, and if the gentleman will permit me, I have here a state- 
ment from the Shipping Board under date of August 25, which 
shows that the average monthly wage expense- 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. I think I shall come to what the gen- 
tleman is about to say in a moment. 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. Is very considerable more than that of 
British vessels. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. 
American vessel of $5,400, 
$1,600 less. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. The gentleman may be right about 
that particular vessel at that particular time, but witnesses also 
stated that was a recent raise by the American authorities and 
that the English always followed up the American raise. Prior 
to the last raise made in American wages, which was about 
August 1 this year, the wages were practically the same, and I 
have well-authenticated figures showing that for many monilis 
prior to that time wages on English and American vessels were 
the same. When we raise our scale the English vessel must 
follow after, as must also the Norwegian and the Swedish 
vessels. 

Mr. HICKS. Has that always been the case, that the English 
merchant shipowner would follow in his wages the American 
shipowner. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. 
man’s act. 

Mr. HICKS. 


or 


How much more? 
On a monthly wage expense 
the British wage is 


on an 
almost 


scale 


Not until after we passed the sen- 


Was it so before we passed the seaman’s act? 


Mr. HARDY of Texas. That is what I am trying to get into 
the heads of Members who have not studied the question. Be- 


fore we passed the seaman’s act, when an English vessel came 
to the American coast, the seaman engaged at $10 a month or 
$20 a month less than the wages paid ours if he deserted, would 
be arrested and put back on board the English vessel, but the 
seaman’s bill abolished arrest and imprisonment for desertion 
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on Ships, with the consent of even the shipowners, who did not 
dare to oppose it, and after that act, which has been called the 
charter of liberty of the seamen, the wages of foreign vessels 
ivading in the United States ports gradually approached and 
finally came up to the wages paid on American vessels, and for 
You can not work two freemen side by side with 
freeiom and equal attainments at different rates of 
wages. They will demand the same rate of wage. 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Speaker, I am familiar, of course, with that 
provision of the seamen’s act to which the gentleman referred, 
the the figures 2s to how many 
men have been would have been arrested if the sea- 
inen’s aet had not been passed? 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. I 
that, because 


ihis reason: 


ibsolute 


but would gentleman give me 


arrested or 


when we diseussed another law which passed this 
House a short time ago I made a speech and went into it quite 
extensively ; but, generally, the fact is simply this, that the wages 
of the seamen of other nations trading between our ports and 
their ports must gradually come up to the wages of the American 
ind they have done it. When 
waves from time to time, under the influence of the rising cost 
of things, the wages of the seamen of other vessels than American 
ire gradually raised, because if they are trading in the United 
States ports and they de not get the raise they quit their vessels 
and seek employment in our vessels. 

Mir. WHITE of Maine. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. The gentleman is taking up my time 
mm matters that are not involved in the present bill. I was in- 
‘duced to go into this matter because Gen. Huxrnes, under the old 
idea that we could not compete on account of higher wages in 
this country, asked whether there was any chance of our mer- 
ehant vessels competing with the foreign trade. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Texas has 
expired. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. 
the gentleman. 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. 
mit me to interpolate a 


sePAnmen, 


Speaker, I yield 10 minutes more to 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman per- 
remark there? I think F am disposed 


fo agree with the gentleman that there has been a tendeney since | 


the seamen’s law was passed for wages to equalize 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. To approximate, at least. 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. I simply meant to suggest that I do 
wot think the European wage has as yet reached the American 
standard, and I do not believe, myself, it ever will, although 
ihere has been that tendency. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Six 


information from Philadelphia, 


months ago T had 
New York, and Boston, and at 
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| they paid them on August 7. 


do not want to go extensively into | 


we raise our seamen’s | 


aqeelpeoe 


statistical | 


hat time the wages paid on outgoing vessels of foreign nations, | 


ait least including the English and the Nerwegian and one or 
fwo other nations, that had a great many ships, were 
same, because they had been brought up to our wage standard 


the | 


hy the privilege their seamen had of abandoning their vessels | 


without 


fo retain 


arrest. 


their 


The foreign ships had to pay the same wage 
Crews, It 


is the unanimous testimony before | 


our committee that the wages of seamen are determined not 
by the flag, but by the port in which they are bired. Conse- | 
quently, if an English ship in New York has to have a seaman, 
it must pay New 


York wages, and when an English ship cam 
= 
hs 


into the port of New York after the passage of this act, with 
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the men were free to quit. The last crowd that was arrested for 
quitting a vessel was a crowd on an English vessel down at Norfolk 
or Newport News. I do not remember the name of it. We thought 
that the seamen’s act was going into operation on the Ist of July, 
because that would give the full 15 months necessary, and the men 
thought they had a right te leave the vessel after July 1. Some of 
them left and they simply hired other men and paid the wages of the 
port. Then apn English master arrested the men in Newport News 
or down in that part of the country, and teok them before the court 
to have them put back on board the ship. The lawyer whom we 
hired then sent a communication to the department here, or had the 
eourt do it, I think, and a definite report came back that the law 
would be in full operation after August 1. They could not get the 
vessel to sean before August 1, so they had to pay the men off, and 
You know, under ordinary circumstances, 
they would not have paid them off, but as it was then they had to 
pay them off and hire another crew at the American wages, and this 
particular crew was going to reeeive American wages. Since that 
time, in 1917, the wages increased to $60 a month, and they followed. 
You have that here in this publication—-the matter that has been 
published by the department 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Wages paid to seamen, Committee on Commerce of 
the Senate? 

Mr. FurusetnH. Yes; that is it. Now, that shows exactly how the 
wages have been following. Since that time, in 1918, the Shipping 
Board made the wages $75 and the foreign vessels followed it. And 
what is more—— 

Mr. Rowe. Don’t you understand they have not yet followed it: 

Mr. FurRUSETH, On the very contrary, they pay $75 a month out of 
England now, and have been doing so for 18 months. 

Mr. Rowe. You mean able-bodied? 

Mr. FurvusEtTH. Yes; abie-bodied. 

Mr. Rows. The others have not reached that yet? 

Mr. FurusetH. Yes; they have reached that. 

Mr. Rowe. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. FurusetH. They are doing it out of Norway: they ars 
it out of Sweden; they are doing it out of Denmark >. 

Mr. Harpy. As I understand, foreign vessels entering and leaving 
United States ports have had to take up every progress the American 
sailor has had? 

Mr. Iurvuserm, Absolutely. And what is more, they have to take 
up our prcegress as to the standards. When I was in Norway, they 
were discussing in Norway the taking up of our standard of efficiency. 





doing 


That had been recommended by the commission some years before. 
‘They were discussing taking up the standard of efficiency that had 
been made the law in America. 


But there is one thing that has not been equalized, and that 
is the cest of the ship that flies the American flac. So long as 
we retain that handicap and try to use only American-built 
ships under the American flag, that long will our ships cost 
inore, and we will be unable to compete. ) 


Mr. HUSTED. Will the gentleman yield very briefly there? 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Let me get through, and then if I 
have time I will yield. 

Mr. HUSTED. It is in connection with what the genileman 


has been talking about and it is a very short question. 

Mr. HLARDY of Texas. Only a very short question. 

Mr. HUSTED. I just wanted to ask the gentleman whether 
the wages of British ships that do not touch American ports, 
but with which: American ships come in competition, are affected 
by the wages paid by British ships which do touch American 
ports? 


Mr. HARDY of Texas. Frankly, we can not affect that ex- 
cept that men engaged in the same trade are likely, even in 


That would affect the 
England in other trades indirectly, but not di- 


London, to require the same wages. 
Wages paid by 
rectly. 

Mr. HUSTED. As a matter of fact, are wages of seamen on 
British ships that do not touch American ports considerably 
lower than the wages of seamen on British ships that do touch 
at American ports? 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. 


I do not know, but I know, for in- 


| stance—— 


senmen engaged at lower wages than prevailed in New York, 
those seamen left the vessel and sought employment where | 
they could get New York wages. Therefore, in order to hold 
their seamen the English vessels had to come to the American 


wage, and, therefore, under the operation of that law the wage 


ost of operating vessels is practically the same. Every other } 
‘ost is exactly the same. The American vessel buys its | 
material in whatever port it does at the market price, and 
everything, then, is equalized, wages and material for the 
operation of an American and English vessel. To make this 
plainer, if possible, let me read you from the testimony of | 


\ndrew 


hefore our 


Furuseth, president of the 


committee on September 


American 
10, this year: 


Mr. Furusetn, But let me speak very soberly on the question, as 
soberly as I can. The war began in August, 1914 The seaman’s act 
id not come into operation until November 4, 1915, in American 
ips So that meant one year and about four months. Now, it did 
} get into operation in foreign vessels until the Ist of August, 1916. 
So that the war had been in operation for two years before the seaman’s 

t came Into operation on foreign vessels coming to the United States. 
fhere was not one cent’s increase in the foreign seamen’s wages 
luring the war until the Ist of August 


Che CHAIRMAN. What year? 

Mr. Furvsetn. 1916, when our wages, the 
eamen, were inereased 50 per cent in the 
month of March or April, I do not remember exactly the time. Now, 
then, the men on board foreign vessels could not quit those vessels 
without being arrested and put back again. ‘The resutt was that the 
wages of foreign seamen remained just where they were until 


wages of the American 
spring of 1916—in the 


those 


Seaman’s Union, | 


Mr. ALEXANDER. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. HARDY of Texas. I will. 


Mr. ALEXANDER. I asked Mr. Furuseth that question on 


| page 74 of the hearings. 


Mr. ALEXANDrR. Right at that point: I can understand very well, 
and always have understood, how we could maintain a uniform stand- 
ard of wages on vessels entering our ports from foreign ports, but our 
ompetition must be in the worlds trade. Now the English, Scandi- 
navian, and German vessels are competing with us in the foreign trade, 
and what is the standard of wages of Great Britain and the Scandi- 
navian countries as compared with wages on our vessels in other trades 
where we are competing with them and will have to continue to com- 
pete with them? 

Mr. Furuseru. On English vessels out of England - 

Mr. ALEXANDER, Say for South America, 

Mr. Furusernu. Going to South America, to Bolivia, or to East India, 
they pay exactly the same wages as when they are going to New York, 
The wage out of England is made the American wage rate. The wage 
out of Norway, Sweden, Denmark, is the American wage rate, wherever 
their vessels are going to-day. 


That is the information that he gives. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. I thank the gentleman for that. I 
did not recall that that question had been asked, but you see how 
reasonable it is, for an Englishman in Liverpool employing 


sailors would hardly be able to employ them at one rate going 
to New York and another rate going to Valparaiso and gradu. 
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ally the effeet would naturally be as stated by the witness, and 
all seamen going out of Liverpool would be paid the same wages. 
In addition to that our great purpose is not at the present time 
to engage in the commerce of the world which does not touch 
United States ports, but we want to be able to maintain our mer- 
chant marine in order to carry our cheap merchandise between 
ourselves and all foreign nations, and if we can make it so that 
the wages of the seamen on vessels plying between American 
ports and foreign ports are the same on the American ship as on 
the foreign ship, then we can compete in American commerce. 
Whether we shall be enabled to engage in commerce between Asia 
and Africa or Asia and Europe I do not know, but I do know prior 
to the time of the Great War between the States the American 
shipowners sailed upon the seas to all ports and even then 
America was paying better wages than the balance of the world, 
and I do know that the English, with a higher standard of wages 
than the Italians or the Frenchmen or any European nation, 
have sailed all the seas; and I do know, even if we had to pay 
a little bit more in wages than they, that our seamen are, and 
have always proven themselves, better seamen by virtue of the 
ingenuity and talent of the American people, and we can com- 
pete under the slight handicap of better wages. [Applause.] 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. No. I desire to finish this and then, 
if I have time, I will yield. Now, in regard to policy. We 
adopted the policy set forth in the seamen’s bill in 1915, and 
under it the percentage of American citizens taking service on 
ships has greatly increased. Before that act only about 8 or 
9 per cent of our seamen were American citizens; now over 40 
per cent are citizens of the United States. 

Now, we provided a scale of skill that should apply to a deck 
crew. In 1915 we provided that the first year after the passage 
of that act 40 per cent of the deck crew should be able seamen. 
The next year after that 45, and the next year 50, and the next 
year 55, and then 60, and after that 65 per cent. Why? Be- 
cause for safety of life at sea it was deemed necessary that a 
good percentage of the crew on the deck ofa vessel on the 
ocean ought to be skilled seamen. A great question was raised 
as to how long it took to make a skilled seaman—that is, 
an A. B. We thrashed that question out in 1915. We deter- 
mined ordinarily that it took three years on board a vessel 
to make a man a skilled seaman on the high seas, and that on 
the Lakes 18 months would do it. But we knew there were 
exceptionally bright characters, so we put it in that law that a 
man having a certificate of graduation from certain schools 
might upon examination be given a certificate as A. B. after 
one year’s service on deck at sea, and on the Great Lakes—that 
is, where he had been educated and had gone through a school— 
and we also provided still further that especially bright indi- 
viduals, if they had been at sea for one year, qualified physi- 
cally, and stood the examination provided by the Bureau of 
Navigation, that they might qualify even though they had not 
been at such school. ‘That was the provision of the act of 
1915, but we limited the number of members of a crew, certifi- 
cated as A. B.’s under the last provision, on any vessel to 25 
per cent of the whole number of A. B.’s required. This was 
done because we believed that no vessel ought to go to sea 
with more than 25 per cent of its required able seamen having 
only one year’s actual experience at sea, and no previous 
special training for the service. 

This act now before us is intended to help build up the Ameri- 
can merchant marine. And how? When we passed the act of 
1915, we had about 2,000,000 tons of shipping to which it ap- 
plied. We had only that much shipping to be supplied with 
crews. Now we have about 8,000,000 tons, and we expect by the 
end of next year to have 14,000,000 tons, and consequently the 
demand for able seamen under the existing conditions has in- 
‘reased. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has again ex- 
pired, 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. 
minutes more, 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I yield five minutes more to the gen- 
ileman, 

Mr. HARDY of Texus. The demand has increased, and to 
meet that demand there have been schools organized. I want 
to Say to you that, under the testimony before our committee, it 
takes one member of the deck crew for every 500 tons of shipping, 
ind with 14,000,000 tons of shipping it will require 28,000 mem- 
hers of deck crews to man our expected tonnage. Sixty per cent 
of that would be some 16,800, which is the number of able sea- 
inen that would be required to man the 14,000,000 tons under 
existing law. The fact is that in this country to-day there are 
men holding A. B. certificates amounting to far more than 16,000, 
to far more than 28,000. As I remember the testimony, we have 


Mr. Speaker, I would like to have five 
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to-day over 50,000 able seamen (certificated) in the United 
States, but it is difficult in this abnormal time for men owning 
vessels at a given place to secure the necessarily equipped 
A. B.’s, and certainly I am willing to go back and commence 
over and let the law that we pass to-day fix the standard that 
we fixed in 1915, and say that we will begin with requiring 40 
per cent of the deck crews to be A. B.’s for the first year after 
its passage, and then increase the percentage as we did in that 
act. 

Now, if it will need 28,000 for the deck crews, 40 per cent of 
whom need to be able seamen, that will be only about 11,000 
able seamen. There are over 50,000 of them in the United 
States, and if we pass this law our administrative officers ought 
to strictly enforce it. It is difficult to give a strong or com- 
pelling reason for lessening the requirements of the present law 
in any manner. 

This bill only reduces the service qualification as to American 
boys. Now, for the sake of encouraging the American boys to 
go to sea, I am not fighting—at least, with any great degree of 
emphasis—the reduction of the qualification as it is made in 
this bill, as applied only to American citizens. The qualifica- 
tions in the old law of 1915 as to foreigners still stands; 
but if our American boys want to go to sea and spend nine 
months, after graduating from one of these schools, on board 
a vessel, and then stand the examination, I am willing to make 
the experiment, although the testimony before us was that no 
man should really be an able seaman until he had had more 
than nine months’ experience. Oh, I know he can scrub decks 
and do a great many other things on a vessel in normal times, 
but when the emergency comes, and he has to climb and twist 
around and know what to do, it is a different proposition. And 
a witness before us said that no period of years made the able 
seaman; it was the condition of the sea which he navigated; 
that when you came to an emergency the seamen longest on 
the sea was best qualified; and every seaman that came before 
us told us that a seaman, in order to be an able seaman, ought 
to have three years’ service on deck. We have cut it down 
because there is no longer the same rigging to climb that there 
used to be, when every man had to be an able seaman. We do 
not have to have every man always an able seaman, but we do 
have to have them in emergency. And I am willing to make the 
experiment and say that we will try the American lad and 
give him, at 19 years of age, nine months of experience. Let 
him stand an examination after going through school, and if 
the Bureau of Navigation says he is competent and qualified 
physically and mentally, give him a trial. 

I do not agree with the statement that these raw recruits 
that went to our merchant marine did fill the bill. They could 
not do it. We want to beware lest we go too far; and if this 
bill is tried and found wanting in that respect, we can pu 
back the full requirements of the law of 1915. So I am me 
going to make any great kick on this bill. It does not change 
existing law greatly. 

I have this further to say: A provision is put in here for 
nine months’ experience on ceck at sea as a qualification for 
an A. B. in order to encourage the young American. I some- 
what doubt whether that is encouragement for a young Ameri 
can to go to sea. If it is, it is a discouragement for one, 
having been there a long time, to stay at sea. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman hus again ex 
pired. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. The certificate of an A. 
asset. If you make it too cheap, it will not be prized. You 
start an American on a sea life, you give him three years’ 


I would like just two minutes more. 
: and when he finds some whipper-snapper, that has 


B. is an 


not been at sea more than nine months, standing as high as he 
does, will it not discourage him? I believe there is grave 
question in this bill, but in order to forward the American 
merchant marine I yield my judgment to that of the rest of 
the committee and say we will go along; we will try it I 
am for the upbuilding of an American merchant marine, so 
that henceforth the American flag will wave on every sea, and 
I am willing to try anything to make our merchant marine a 
great success. [Applause.] 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 
minutes to the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Epmonps |]. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Speaker, it is rather hard for a layman 
to follow after the eloquent remarks of the gentleman fro 
Texas [Mr. Harpy]. So Iam going to say in a very few words 
what I think about this bill, and then I would like to turn your 
attention to the question of ships. 

There is no doubt that it is necessary for.us to pass seme 
legislation of this kind at this time. A great many young men 
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have had experience at sea, 
they can not retain the present positions they occupy. 
bringing forward this afternoon a Senate bill which requires 
the Shipping Board to carry out the navigation laws as required 


They do not care to stay at sea if 
We are 


on private vessels. If that is done, undoubtedly some of these 
young men will not be able to hold their present positions. So 
I believe, and I think most Members will agree with me, that this 
is a piece of proper legislation. It is useless for us to try to pre- 
pare young men to go to sea unless we prepare ships for them to 
go in. At the present time very few ships are being sold by the 
Shipping Board or have been sold. If these ships do not get into 
private hands, natura!ly the Government will run them. With 
the tremendous amount of shipbuilding that is going on to-day 
the Government will gradually find itself out of the business. 

The private ships will take business because of their better 
operation and better management. When this happens, of 
course, the Government ships will probably stay in our harbors 
without any use being had of them. 

There have been a number of questions asked by Members as 
te the authority which the Shipping Board had for selling ships. 
I wish to eall attention to the emergency shipping act of June 
15,1917. In section 4 of that act it is provided that— 

All ships constructed, purchased, or requisitioned under authority 
herein or heretofore or bereafter acquired by the United States shal! be 
managed, operated, and disposed of as the President may direct. 

At the present time the Shipping Board is acting under that 
provision, and it can, if it so desires, sell ships in any part of 
the world. The original shipping act also has a sale clause, as 
follows: 

Sec. 7. That the board, upen the terms and conditions prescribed by 
it and approved by the President, may charter, lease, or sell to any 
person, a citizen of the Tnited States, anv vessel purchased, con- 
structed, or transferred 


=O 


Section 8 also spyvs: 
Yhat when any vessel purchased or constructed by or transferred to 
the board as herein provided, and owned by the United States, becomes, 
in the opinion of the board, unfit for the purposes of this act, it shall be 
appraised and sold at public or private competitive sale, after due adver 
tisement, free from the conditions and restrictions of this act. 


That means that when they find a ship that is not useful to 
them they can sell it to foreign account : otherwise they must sell 


it to American account. 

Ir, Hurley, recognizing the veneral sentiment of the country 
and, I think, the sentiment in this body that ships should be 
sold to American account, started—and I hate no doubt that 
thought originated in his mind when the Committee on Ap- 


propriations recommended that 
money to finish the balance of the ships-—-Mr. Hurley started to 
the ships. The board was then fairly well established, 
having otfices in « number of different ports. When he left the 
board on July 31 he wrote me a letter, and said: 


he should sell ships to raise 


sell 


UNtrep STATES SHIPPING Boaup, 
Washinaeton. July 321, 191 
Hon. GEonuE W. EDMONDS, 
House of Representative Washington, D. Cc. 
My Drar CONGRESSMAN: I feel I would be remiss if I failed to cali 
te the attention of your committee the subject of an additional depre 


ejation to be allowed on ships. 

The bistory of ships’ values shows radical and sudden fluctuations. 
At the present moment, and probably 
ean earn a — on the basis of the Government cost. 


In view of past 
experience, 


1owever, the prospective purchaser of ships at Government 


in the immediate future, ships | 
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cost hesitates primarily, because under the presently allowed deprecia- | 


tion for taxation purposes he can not reconcile a present investment 


at Government cost with a not distant competitive market value of 
ships. 
The rate of depreciation now allowed has grown out of prewar 


practice, and in the opinion of prospective purchasers of ships, is very | 


much less than should be allowed. ‘These purchasers fee! that 
present cost the investment must be written down in the next 
years to a value which will be comparable with the probable cost of 
ships deliverable during the last of the three years. For instance, a 


at 


ship sold to-day at $210 a dead-weight ton should siand on the pur 
ehaser’s books at the end of three years at not more than $127.50 a 
dead-weight ton, which, considering its age, would place it on com- 


petitive parity with 
All present indications point toward such a value. In fact, contracts 
ean now be made for delayed deliveries at approximately this price 
for the same type of ship that to-day represents 2 Government cost of 
$210 a dead-weight ton. 

It is rather difficult to establish just 
tion should be allowed. I submit for 
of a special annual depreciation of 
years, over the normal 5 per cent. Such special depreciation, carrying 
mn tax exemption for three years, might well be allowed on condition 
that at the expiration of the three years, or prior thereto, the fund 
thus created is applied to the construction of a new ship in an Ameri- 
can shipyard. It might well be provided, moreover, that this fund 
should be set aside as a special depreciation fund, and deposited in a 
bank as such. If at the expiration of the three-year oaried the pur- 
ehaser has not applied such untaxed special depreciation fund to the 
construction of a ship in an American shipyard, either as a whole or 
part owner, he should, of course, be required to pay to the Government 
the full tax which he would have been called upon to pay had this 
special depreciation not been allowed. It is possible that it might be 


how much greater 
your consideration a suggestion 
10 per cent for 2 period of three 


u deprecia- 


wise to continue the special depreciation allowance beyond the three- 
year period, but in that event it might 
10 per cent for the additional years. 


Iso be wise to have it less than 





three | 


a new ship coming out at $150 a dead-weight ton, | 
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There is no difference of opinion as to the desirability of building 
up the American merchant marine, and also encouraging construction 
of ships in American shipyards. I feel very strong.y that this sug- 
gestion of a nontaxable depreciation allowanee on ships purchased 
from the Government is fair to both the purchaser and the Govern- 
ment. It would help the Government to dispose of its ships at a fair 
value, say, approximately at cost; would put the purchaser of a Gov- 
ernment ship in a position where he wouid feel reasonably sure that 
such investment would not be excessively great when compared with 
ships constructed and delivered two or three years from this date; 
and at the same time, unless the money is applied to the construction 
of new ships, the Government will not be the loser, as the purchaser 
is then compelled to pay to the Government all taxes which would 
have been payable under normal practice, just as though the special 
depreciation fund had not been allowed. Such a program, it seems to 
me, would add a great incentive both to the construction ef new ships 
and the participation of American shipping men in the development 
of the merchant marine. 

Sincerely, yours, 


Epwanrp N. Huriey, Chairman 
That letter was written by Mr, Hurley on July 31. Imme- 
diately following his resignation, or a short time after his 


resignation, Mr. John Barton Payne was appointed head of the 
Shipping Board. In the Philadelphia Press of September 23 
Mr. Payne made the first public announcement that I know 
of. He said, first, that he favored private ownership; and, sec- 
ond, this statement is made: 

FAVORS PRIVATE OWNERSIIIP, 

Persons close to Mr. Payne say he does not contemplate any radical 
change in the policies of the board, although his method of carry- 
ing those policies out wil differ from Mr. Hurley's. He is reputed 
to believe that the Government should not engage in any form of 
private business, and, therefore, he will attempt to bring to an end 
both the business of shipbuilding and of ship operation on the part of 
the Gevernment. So long as these two activities must be engaged in 
by the Government, Mr, Payne wishes to exercise those functions with 
the smallest expenditure possible, - 

While it may be possible to bring the business of shipbuilding to 
an end rapidly, and thereby enable the disbanding of the Emergency 
Fieet Corporation, the business of ship operation must continue until 
all the Government ships are sold to private interests or permancntly 
disposed of. 

Under the Payne plan of rigid economy this last promises to be a 
long drawn out affair. Mr. Payne is reputed to be opposed to writing 
off $1,000,000,000 of the cost of building qur vast merchant marine. 
He would prefer t6 return to the Treasury of the United States every 
cent that Congress has appropriated for shipbuilding. 


1 presume we all agree with him if that is passible. 1 
further : 


rend 


MUSY SACRIFICL WOOD SHIPS. . 
kiven under this scheme, Mr, Payne is ready to acknowledge that it 
will be impossible to obtain for the wooden sbips the full cost to the 
Government, They must be sacrificed at a loss. But he hopes to 
avoid such a loss on the steel ships. Mr. Payne is said to be holding 
out for 2 quotation on the standard steel ships of $210 a ton for spot 
deliveries. That is a higher price than has heretofore been asked for 
the vessels, 

Many commitments of sales were made before Mr. Payne took charge 
and most of these were made through the New York sales office cstab 
lished under the Hurley administration. Mr, Payne is said to be 
planning to discontinue the New York sales office entirely, 

Under the suggested Payne plan, it is said, with the full cost quoted 
on ships offered for sale, the purchaser would be required to make a 
cash payment of 25 per cent, and payments of 20 per cent each year 
until the whole had been paid, Interest would be eharged on the de- 
ferred payments. Such a marking up of the value of these ships would 
check the ship sales, and the Government would be compelled to con- 
tinue its possession and operation. So Jong as the Government is 
compelled to continue operating such ships as it owns, Chairman Vayne 
believes that the Government should enjoy the full return from such 
operation. 

Again we agree with him. 

Now, that was Mr. Payne's siatement, made on September 25. 
Now the situation, gentlemen, as I see it, is this: The Shipping 
Board can not sell ships at the present price. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield 
for a question right there? 

Mr. EDMONDS. Certainly. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. TI just want io enforce the gentleinun’s 


suggestion. This bill has nothing to dd with the poliey of the 
sale of our ships? 

Mr. EDMONDS. No. I realize that. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. I think it is allogether sypppropriate fer 
the gentleman to make that statement. 

Mr. EDMONDS. I made that statement, that we could not 


man the ships unless we had the ships operating. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. This is somewhat outside of the bill. 
Does the gentleman think that for the interest of this country, 
that as to the ships that we have to sell, many of which are said 
to be defective, if we put them on the market would it not be 
wise to let them bring the highest price they would bring on the 
open markets of the world? 

Mr. EDMONDS. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. No matter whether the purchaser was 
an American or a foreigner? 

Mr. EDMONDS. I just want to go a little bit further in this 
sale of ships, because TI think the House should know the condi- 
tion of affairs, and I think it is of the utmost importance at the 
present time that some understanding should be had as te what 
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should be done with these ships if we expect to operate them. 
Certainly they will not be operated by the Government at the 
present cost of operation when freights return to normal. 

Mr. HULINGS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 


The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania yield 
to his colleague? 

Mr. EDMONDS. Yes. 

Mr. HULINGS. I would like, if the gentleman cares to ex- 


press an opinion to the House, to know whether he thinks it 
possible under the present navigation and seamen acts of this 
country and the cost of building ships in this country, to run 
an American merchant marine in competition with the world— 
the Japs, for instance, or the English? 

Mr. EDMONDS. It is possible, providing that we are prepared 
to give certain aid. 

Mr. HULINGS. Now you are talking. 

Mr. EDMONDS. No; I am not speaking of a subsidy. What 
that aid will be will be a question to be decided when shipping is 
back to its normal operation cost and you know what is neces- 
sary. 

Mr. HULINGS. Yes; but I have an idea that if a man got a 
ship for nothing, if it were made a gift to him, he could not run 
it in competition with the world. 


Mr. EDMONDS. ‘That is not so. 

Mr. LAZARO. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDMONDS. Yes. 

Mr. LAZARO. The gentleman will remember that a good 
while back Mr. Hurley issued a statement in which he con- 


tended that Americans, from the lessons they had learned from 
the steel people, could construct ships and, on account of im- 
proved terminal facilities and their ability to make more trips, 
could compete with foreign countries. 

Mr. EDMONDS. I remember that statement of Mr. Hurley’s. 
I remember a good many statements of Mr. Hurley’s. I hope 
some of them will come true. On October 30 Mr. Dean, the 
general counsel of the Shipping Board, wrote me a letter giving 
me 2 detailed list of ship sales of the wood and steel cargo ships, 
stating that the Shipping Board had sold 16 wooden ships of 
68,729 tons and 5 smaller ships of 17,500 tons. They had in 
contemplation the sale of 20 ships of 80,000 tons, which sale I 
do not believe has yet been completed. Of course, all the 
wooden ships were sold at a loss; some of them at a great loss. 
There were also two ships of 7,000 tons being sold to the Con- 
tinental Transportation & Oil Co., which sale was completed. 
Those were composite ships. 

Of the newly constructed steel cargo ships we had sold three— 
the Wisconsin Bridge, the West Catenace, and the Redondo. 
This was on August 30 of this year. The price of the Wisconsin 
Bridge was $210 a ton; of the West Catanace, $225 a ton; and 
of the Redondo, $210 a ton. 

There was in contemplation the sale of 12 medium-sized ships, 
which sale had not yet been completed, and there were 2 other 
ships on which a man had made a proposition to trade some 
ships for them. The lowest price on those ships was $200 a ton, 
and on August 30 but 3 steel ships had really been sold and de- 
livered. They sold a steel schooner which I do not believe has 
been delivered yet. They sold 2 steel tugs which have been de- 
livered, one of which cost $76,899.47 and was sold for $48,000. 
The other one cost $61,750.69 and was sold for $55,000. 

There were also sold seven ships that we requisitioned on the 
Great Lakes, and there were three of which the sale at a later 
date was contemplated. One of these ships sold on the Great 
Lakes, the Blue Hill, was built in 1898 by the Cleveland Ship- 
building Co., and cost the Government $1,250,810.27. She was 
sold to the Massey Steamship Co., of Cleveland, for $150,000. 

The Frontenac, built in 1889, cost the Shipping Board $876,- 
178.75. She was sold to the Davie Shipbuilding & Repairing 
Co. for $85,000. 

The Manola, which cost the Shipping Board $1,186,941.39, 
was sold to the Davie Shipbuilding & Repairing Co. for $77,500. 
These ships were all old ships. 

Then they bought from the George Hall Coal & Coke Corpora- 
tion, of Ogdensburg, N. Y., three fairly good ships, the Adrian 
Iselin, which cost $541,066.74, the Lweiuws W. Robinson, which 
cost $501,881.99, and the A. D. Mactier, which cost $509,493.01. 
These are all Shipping Board figures. I am not using my own 
figures. These three vessels were sold back to the George Hall 
Coal & Transportation Co. for $200,000 apiece. The Shipping 
Board took those boats, enlarged them about 10 per cent, had 
hardly any use for them—I doubt if they ever left the Great | 

Lakes—and sold them back at a loss on the three ships of | 
about $900,000. 


Mr. ALEXANDER. Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. EDMONDS. Yes; I yield to the gentleman from Mis- | 
souri. 
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T suppose the gentleman would have the 


Mr. ALEXANDER. 


House and the country understand that these ships were bought, 
and some of them remodeled and taken from the Great 
to the high seas with a view to foreign service during the war, 
and when the war was over, of course, they were not of any value 
to that service. 


Lakes 


t 


Mr. EDMONDS. ‘The Adrian Iselin was taken over by the 


United States Shipping Board on June 20, 1918, and returned 
to the George Hall Coal & Transportation Co. on June 2, 1919. 
During that time she was enlarged. 
she never left the Lakes. 
bought at about the same date. 
these steamers on the Great Lakes. 
r 
August 30. 


The probabilities are that 
The same is true of the other steamers 
That is a part of the history of 
So you see that there have 
eally been only three steel ships sold by the Shipping Board on 


Now, I want to call your attention to the markets of the world. 
I am not going into the investigation end of it at all. I have 


the data on all these ships. 


This morning I got a letter from Sudden & Christenson (Inec.), 


of New York, which I will read: 


SuppDEN & CHURISTENSON (INC.), 
New York, N. Y., October 7 


ts 
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W. Epmeonpbs, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: Knowing that you are interested in the price of ship ton 
nage, we are inclosing one of Frank Waterhouse & Co.'s circulars, offer 
ing a British steamer which figures at the current rate of exchang: 
about $141 per ton. 

We have heard on the street that new construction can be purchased 
from Germany at $120 per dead-weight ton, and that this ean be had 
by securing permission through an allied commission or through British 
who are to be compensated for their losses by German new 
construction. 

We are also inclosing Nauticus, of October 4, and cali your attention 
to page 31, which we have marked, showing recent sales of new British 
tonnage which figures at current rate of exchange about $125 per ton. 


Very truly, yours, 
K. D. Dawson, 
The circular letter of Frank Waterhouse & Co. which the, 
sent me reads as follows: 
FraNk Wartrernouse & Co., AND 


UNIVERSAL SuHipvriInec & TRADING Co., 
New York, N. Y., October 6, 1919. 


Hon. GEORGE 


Manager. 


GENTLEMEN : 

New contract. 

One 4,300-ton dead-weight steamer, with long bridge and very fine 
specifications, building at first-class British yard; delivery, August, 
1920. Owners willing to dispose of same for £145,000 net 

If you are interested in the above steamer, please mak st firn 
offer for cabling. 

Yours, very truly, 
H. H. HAMNER. 


The Government of Australia has been buying ships, some 
thing like we have, for her merchants during the war. The 
first Australian number of the New York Evening Post makes 
this statement: 


When it is remembered that there were years Australia had no ship- 
building ambitions at all, the true significance of these facts will b 
appreciated. 

Let us see what they are doing in Australia. They are 


2,500-ton dead-weight steel ships, most of fhis 


building there gix 1 
The price of those ships is £27 


steel brought from England. 


per ton. Allowing exchange around $4.25, that is about $115. 
They are building 14 6,000-ton dead-weight ships in Aus 


tralia, and the price of those ships is £26 per ton, or about $110 
per ton at present rates of exchange. 

They are also building six 12,800-ton dead-weight refrigerator 
ships, at £35 per ton, or about $150 per ton. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. EDMONDS. I will. 

Mr.. HARDY of Texas. Is not Australia one of the high- 
wages countries of the world? 

Mr. EDMONDS. It is. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. About like Canada and the United 
States? 


Mr. EDMONDS. Yes. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. If they can build ships and 
at the higher prices, why can not we do it? 

Mr. EDMONDS. I have no doubt you can contract 


af 


for n 


| ship here for $150 or $160 a ton. 


Mr. HARDY of Texas. In other worils, we can compete wil! 
the world in building ships. 


Mr. EDMONDS. I have said so before. Now, here is 
advertisement of the Moore Shipbuilding Co. : 
The contracts upon which we have been working for the hmergen 


Fleet Corporation are being rapidly completed. 


We are, therefore, able to contract for the construciion and earl 
delivery of our standard 9,400 and 7,100 tons deadweight carg 
steamers and 10,000 tons deadweight tank steamers 

During September we will contract to deliver one steamer in Apri 


| 1920, one in May, and two each month thereafter. 


These men are prepared to do business without any question. 
Mr. HARDY of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. EDMONDS. Yes. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. If they do undertake to enter into 
competition and do build ships and sell them as cheaply as other 
ships, will we not have a condition in which we can compete 
with the commerce of the world? 

Mr. EDMONDS. I think that will go a long way toward it, 
Now, I am only talking to-day in order to get the Shipping 
Board into a frame of mind that it will let the ships go to 
our merchants, so that they can bring the price down to what 
they will have to be three years from to-day. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. And still the gentleman is not opposed 
to the Government receiving the market price for the ships. 

Mr. EDMONDS. I want the Government to get every cent 
it possibly can, but I do not think the Government should 
retain the ships, holding them up for impossible prices, because 
no man can work that price out to-day. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. I do not think so either, but if they 
have ships for sale in the markets of the world and they get an 
offer of $150, they ought not to sell them for less than that. 

Mr. EDMONDS. But let me read you how the merchants 
work it out: 

Ship operators will be able to make a profit of $60 a ton of shipping 
per year up until 1921. But a 10000-ton ship costing $210 a ton 
when purchased from the Government will represent a capital invest- 
ment of $2,100,000, 

During the first year the owner will be able to earn $600,000 net, 
of which amount the Government takes $360,000 im excess profits’ taxes, 
leaving to the owner or purchaser a profit of but $240,000. To earn 
this much the owner has been compelled to pay down to the Shipping 
Board in cash 25 per cent of the sale value of the ship, or $525,000, 
leaving a balance of $1,575,000 plus interest unpaid. 

During the second year under the proposed plan the owner would 
have to pay to the Shipping Board $315,000, plus $78,750 in interest 
on the purchase price of the ship, or a total of $393,750. Deducting 
from this second payment the net earnings from the ship during the 
first year, the purchaser will be compelled to put up $153,750 addi- 
tional capital on his property. 





Mr. HARDY of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. EDMONDS. Certainly. 
Mr. HARDY of Texas. These figures are perfectly logical, 


but it seems to me that the purchaser will make his own figures 
on what he can earn and what the ship is worth to-day. The 
proposition, it seems to me, is for the Shipping Board to offer 
the ships for sale at the highest offer and receive the fullest 
market price, and let the purchaser work out his own salva- 


tion. 
Mr. EDMONDS. I think that is absolutely true. 
The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
Mr. EDMONDS. I ask for five minutes more. 
Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. I yield five minutes more to 


the gentleman. 

Mr. EDMONDS. I am trying to call attention to the fact 
that unless the Shipping Board changes its policy, they will 
have these ships on their hands for years. 

Now, I have a suggestion to make of the way I think this 
should be worked out. I am preparing a bill along these lines: 
First. Cancellation of all emergency legislation. 

Second. Transfer of all emergency property to 
Board. 

Third. Instructions to Shipping Board as to disposal of ships 
and authorization to accept part payments. 

Fourth. Instructions to Shipping Board to discontinue build- 
ing ships and to cancel all contracts for shipbuilding where it is 
for the best interest of the Government to do so. 

Fifth. Instructions to Shipping Board to return requisitioned 
property of all kinds in which the Government has no financial 
interest as rapidly as consistent. 

Sixth. Instructions to Shipping Board to as rapidly as con- 
sistent with good judgment withdraw Government funds from 
all investment and return the money to the Treasury of the 
United States. 

Seventh. To discontinue making any new investment of Gov- 
ernment funds. 

My idea is that the board should as rapidly as possible place 
itself in position to operate only under the authority given to 
them by the original shipping act. [Applause.] 


Shipping 


Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I yield five 
minutes to the gentleman from New York [Mr. Hicks]. 
Mr. HICKS. Mr. Speaker, let me thank Judge ALEXANDER 


for allowing me to proceed now in order that I may attend a 
hearing. In the short time yielded me I want to speak in ref- 
erence to a2 man who has just become connected with the Ship- 
ping Board. It is with a considerable amount of pride that I 
refer to this man who for years has been a personal friend of 
mine. I refer to Capt. I. N. Hibbard, now general supervisor 


of sea training and recruiting service of the Shipping Board. 
as a boy before the 
captain of a full-rigged ship. <At 21 


Capt. Hibbard began his seafaring career 


mast and ended it as a 
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years of age he became captain and for many years thereafter 
navigated his full-rigged ship from Liverpool to New York and 
from New York around the Horn to San Francisco. After he left 
the sea he became engaged in shipping to the Yukon and was 
then made superintendent of the Pacific Coast Steamship Co. 

I feel that the Shipping Board is extremely fortunate in having 
obtained Capt. Hibbard in its service, and I predict that as long 
as he is with that board, owing to his experience, his fidelity, 
and integrity, the service will prosper and be a very efficient 
branch of the Shipping Board. 

Let me submit a few figures on the shipping situation, which I 
feel may be of interest. 

World’s shipping. 
{From L loyds’ Register. (Gross tons. ) 


All classes of ships.) 


June 30, 1914. | June 30, 1919. 


' 
te re hee ft A ee | 91,045,000 


18,607 , 000 
BAS, 3205 <2, Seb tcsksde Bhs ec dade ee | 54597000 | 3,508 , 000 
Norwegian.............. sipsisigconeale epee a Le cae 2,504,000 | 1,857,000 
ED biginceipn <s3.3 vanddnapuden eae ad ncaa anentnwas 2/319, 000 | 2,233,000 
Japanese........ oe ee gure ee ee | 137087000} 2,325,000 
Italian.......... onntvest HWOsA EASE Ea wines broke veeee| 1,668, 000 | 1, 307 ,000 
PRED no on cdbesciesessutans ahecsussecens setts Bier | 1,496,000 1,591/000 
NNR ns. An cantscascaste bak Wb o. alk ei oes Ria Manes leek el | 1,118,000 | 992,000 
| rE ee a ott eet 1, 053, 000 | 541,000 
INS. sis vu onde ch beh b0nsseus'eaeeee three } 1,055, 000 | 714,000 
NUD ne cciare ccc ccsene ah Mince aseaes APS | 2,970,000 | 10,782,000 


Total tonnage of above and of other countries......... Lesakeo< eanmuds 50,919, 000 





Losses from submarines. 
Dead-weight tons. 


PI ii a I ac ann dita seine ines een 21, 400, 00+) 
oe ae EO" >? eee eee eee 59, 465, 000 
Constructed during war (neutral and Allies) ..------~--- 14, 247, 000 
pe ae ee aaa ee eee 3, 795, 000 


3, 103, 000 
540, 000 


. oe 


This was 50 per cent more than Great Britain built and 25 per 
cent more than was constructed by all the rest of the world. 

In 1815 the United States had about half the tonnage of Great 
Britain. 

In 1850 we had 3,500,000 tons, Great Britain had 4,232,000. 

In 1861 we had 5,482,000 tons, Great Britain had 5,895,000. 

In 1914 we had 2,970,000 tons, Great Britain had 43,054,000. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, will the Chair 
please tell me how the time stands? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Massachu- 
setts has 20 minutes and the gentleman from Missouri | Mr. 
ALEXANDER] 33 minutes. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD]. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, it would be an act of supererogation at this stage to under- 
take an explanation of the immediate measure that is pending 
before the committee. The purposes of the bill have been rather 
fully explained by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Rowr] 
and the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. ALEXANDER] and others. 
As a matter of fact, I find myself somewhat in the attitude ex- 
pressed by the gentleman from Texas |[Mr. Harpy] on this par- 
ticular bill. In view of the testimony disclosed before the com- 
mittee in the hearings, I do not believe that the bill is of very 
great importance in the result that would be accomplished under 
its operation. The net effect of the bill, as far as it changes 
existing law, as now provided in section 138 of the seamen’s act, 
is to reduce the period of training for American citizens from 12 
months to 9 months, provided they have taken a course of 
training in one of these training schools and stand the other ex- 
aminations provided by the authorities. 

Now, that is the sum total of the effect of this bill, as I under- 
stand it. The object to be accomplished, as expressed by the 
sponsors for the measure, is to encourage the enlistment of 
Americans in the sea service of the Nation, from the stand- 
point of necessity, gentlemen of the committee. The facts 
disclosed at the hearings showed that we have already certifi- 

eated in the United States 54,000 able seamen. The figures 
show that when our merchant marine reaches the peak of its 
tonnage it will only require about 14,000 able seamen to fill all 
the positions before the mast, even when we have an operating 
tonnage of 14,000,000 tons. 

Mr. CLEARY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from Ala- 
bama yield to the gentleman from New York? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes. 

Mr. CLEARY. Of course, you have to take into considera- 
tion the fact that these young men are able to do plenty of other 


Teed States compinted tn 3016. -. no een ne 
Incomplete tonnage in 1918 


Total United States constructed and under construction—- 
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things aS well as go on a ship, and when wages advance all 
around in other industries, as they are advancing, it will tempt 
these young men to leave these places, so that it would be better 
to have aS many men available as possible, especially when, as 


x aaa Py. ee * . Dawe? seuteten . sn. | discussing in Norway the taking up of our standard of efficiency. ‘That 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. Rowe] explained, the ship had been recommended by the commission some years before. They 


ping has expanded from 2,000,000 tons to 8,000,000 tons. You 
should do everything you can to make it easy to keep them. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. That is the only reason why I am acqui- 
escing in the passage of this bill; for, taking as admitted what 
the gentleman from New York says, it will ieave a margin of 
the difference between 14,000 and 54,000 certificated able-bodied 
seamen in the United States to go out to these various other 
positions which he says they mig* t be tempted to follow. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield 
right there? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. We have training schools turning out 
more seamen, and in the course of the next year there will be a 
larger number of able seamen than 54,000, and it will take 
more than the next year before we get the 14,000,000 tons of 
ships. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. 
for the purpose of showing that there is no real emergency for 
the passage of this bill. It is predicated, as has been suggested, 
simply upon the theory that it would offer inducements which 
do not now exist under the law for Americars to take up the 
business of able seamen as a vocation. 

The thing I wanted to take some time upon was to make some 
comment upon the question that has arisen here as to the opera- 
tion of the seamen’s act as affecting the wages of American 


I make these observations 
seamen, and whether or not the raising of the wages of American 
i 


That may be. 


seamen has induced, or will induce, an approximate raise in the 
wages of the seamen of foreign governments. Every thoughtful 
man who has given any consideration to the question of our mer- 
chant marine has feared that the great difficulty with which we 
would be confronted would be the cost of production ef our 
vessels and the cost of operating them, in the overhead charge, 
largely involving the question of seamen’s wages. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. The gentleman was present, I presume, 
uring the hearings that were had on this bill? 
Mr. BANKHEAD. I was. 
Mr. HUDDLESTON. I was going to ask the gentleman 
hether any interests were heard there except the Shipping 


from the testimony of Mr. Andrew Furuseth, the chairman of 
the seamen’s union, who appeared before the committee and 
made a very elaborate statement and gave some very illumi- 
hating evidence to the committee. He took the position, I will 
ay to the gentleman from Alabama—and that is what I am 
trying to express here—that there was really no necessity for 
the passage of this bill from the standpoint of not having ¢ 
sullicient number of able-bodied seamen under existing law to 
fill the vacancies in our merchant marine, 


| 
| 
Board? 
Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes. I am expecting to quote very largely 
| 
} 
hether the bill had his | 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. May I ask 
approval or met with his objection? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. He was opposed to the bill as originally | 
written, and I presume and think that he will be opposed to | 
this bill. But this bill is in the nature of a compromise. The | 
original bill proposed a reduction of the minimum service to 6 
months. This bill puts it at 9 months. The existing law re- 
quires 12 months’ service at sea for these young men whom I 
am talking about, who go through these schools, before they 
may become certified as able seamen. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. The original bill provided that 20 per | 
cent of the erew might be able seamen the first year, and 40 per | 
cent the Seeond year, and 50 per cent the third year, and this 
bill provides 40 per cent the first year, 45 per cent the second | 
year, 50 per cent the third year, 55 per cent the fourth year, 
and thereafter 65 per cent of the deck crew. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The proposed bill that we are now con- | 
sidering carries out the provisions of existing law in that | 
regard. } 

Now, on this question of wages, which was raised here by 
SolIne question, the testimony shows that American seamen un- 
der the provisions of the seamen’s act are now receiving $75 
per month on American ships. When Mr. Furuseth was exam- 
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United States port 
sailor has had? 


our progress as to the standards. 


were discussing taking up the standard of efficiency that had been made 
the law in America. 


of the fact that it shows the moral and economic effect, as far 
as wages are concerned, of the high standards of pay set for 
American seamen under the operation of the seamen’s act. 
testimony is uncontradicted, and it shows that the foreign ves- 
sels leaving the ports of the United States are paying exactly 
that figure. 


a a 


tue of the increase in wages made to the American seamen 
under the American seamen’s act 
wages that American seamen are receiving, and the testimony 
shows that the same condition exists with reference to the sea- 
men of Norway and Sweden. 
cent effect of our seamen’s act passed in 1915. 


expired. 


more. 


that act with great apprehension, but its beneficent effect is 
that it has not only raised the standard of safety at sea in 
the protection 
ditions of seamen, but by the very nature 
and its moral effect it has raised and will undoubtedly con 
tinue to raise the wages of seamen under foreign flags to the 
same standard of American wages. 


tion is true, we have met and solved one of the essential fea 
tures of our competition with foreign trade fer our merchant 
marine. I trust that the optimistic statement of the gentle 


man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Epmonps] will prove true, and I 
believe that it can be made to come true that we can produce 
tonnage in this country as 
where in the world. 


| stand for the repeal of the act then? 


i that the gentleman from Texas is con.plaining because Ameri- 





ined hefore the committee he stated: 


Mr. Furusrrn. On the American ships we were paying $75 until the 
28th of July, and now it is $85 for sailors and $90 for firemen. And 
= foreign vessels leaving ports of the United States are paying exactly 

at figure, 
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Mr. Harpy. As | understand, foreign vessels entering and leaving 
s have had te take up every pregress the American 












































































And what is more, they have to take up 
When I was in Norway they were 


Mr. FurusetH. Absolutely. 


Now, that is very interesting testimony, gentlemen, in view 


This 


Mr. Furuseth’s testimony shows that British seamen, by vir- 


receive exactly the same 


So, gentlemen, we see the benefi- 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
Mr. BANKHEAD. I should like five minutes more. 
Mr. ALEXANDER. I yield to the gentleman five minutes 


Mr. BANKHEAD. A great many of its critics looked upon 


of fe and property and improved the living con- 
of its competition 


Gentlemen, if that predic 


cheaply as it can be produced any- 
If we meet. that condition, then we have 
met and mastered, so far as these two essential propositions 
are concerned, every element of competition that will be neces 
sary in order for us to continue to operate successfully these 
14,000,000 tons of shipping that will be under the American flas 
within the next 12 or 15 months. 

I was not a Member of Congress at the time the 
was passed, but I have undertaken to give it a considerable 
amount of study, and I regard it in its operation as one of the 
sreatest pieces of constructive statesmanship that has beer 
passed in the last quarter of a century upon this great prob 
lem. [Applause.] It is proving in its operation the wisdom o 
those gentlemen who fashioned it and 
through Congress and its approval by the President 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. For a brief question. 

Mr. BLANTON. Does the gentleman know that under that 
act the seamen at any port can leave their vessel, require 
their wages to be paid, go off on every kind of carousing and 
drinking, and come back to the ship when they please, and 
the ship has to stay until they do see fit to come back? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. No; I did not know that. 

Mr. BLANTON. And that the wives and little children of 
the men at home frequently go without those wages when the 
yoyage is over, whose benefits they had expected to receive. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I understand that the gentleman would 


seamen’s at 


secured its passag 


Oh, no; but I would like to amend it in 
think in some respects it is a great 


Mr. BLANTON. 
eertain particulars. I 
law. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I think the trouble is that the gentleman 
has a basic misunderstanding of the provisions of the seaman’s 
act, and that the things he complains of are not possible. 

Mr. BLANTON. I have had such complaints made. 

Mr. CASEY. Is not the logical conclusion to be arrived at 


can seamen have been made freemen under the seaman’s act? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I would rather have the gentleman from 
Texas answer that question himself. 

Here is another thing that has been done: When the sea- 
men’s act was passed there was not a single native American 
certified and actually serving as an able seaman before the mast 
en the Pacific coast. Under the operations of that law it was 
testified before our committee the other day that, whereas for- 
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merly there was not a single one, this year on the Pacifie coast 


alone the United States had 1,251 of its citizens as able seamen. | 
There has been approximately the same increase on the Lakes | 


and a larger increase on the Atlantic coast. 
So that, gentlemen, I say, when we come to contemplate the 
real development of our merchant marine, the wisdom and the 


mens’ uct continues to manifest itself and to grow in power 
and usefulness as the years progress. [Applause.] 

Mr. TINCHER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I will be glad to. 

Mr. TINCHER. Purely for information, I want to ask the 
gentleman if he understands why it is that the freight rates 
on fresh meats, for instance, have been increased from 60 cents, 
the prewar basis, to $4.50? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. 
tion. 
Congress ought to adopt a policy on. That suggests another 
thing. The question was raised as to whether or not the Ship- 
ping Beard was going to be allowed indefinitely the discretion of 
selling our ships. I say that is a question of policy that ought 
to be determined by the Congress of the United States and not 
by the Shipping Board. 
committee for the presentation of some concrete bill on the part 
of our friends in control of Congress fixing the policy for the 


disposition of our vessels, which is the greatest problem before | 
that committee and before Congress in reference to the merchant | 
| necessary to take definite action in regard to railroad trans- 


marine. I was glad to hear the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
{Mr. EpMonps] say that he was framing and expecting to intro- 
duce shortly a bill suggesting a concrete policy. 


The question of rates is a matter very important, and one | 
that I think our committee and the Congress ought to give | 
great consideration to, because I can readily see how it affects | 


the country of the gentleman from Kansas and every other sec- 
tion. 

Mr. TINCHER. I did not ask the question as the member of 
iny party, but to get the information. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I state candidly to the gentleman that I 
do not know the reason for that change. If the gentleman would 
take it up with the Shipping Board I think he could get some 


sort of an explanation, but whether it would be satisfactory or | 
; enough, if not controlled by proper laws, to force the Government 
| into any kind of servile submission with regard to any kind of 
‘ unreasonable demands they may make. 
| tion of the four great 
| ganization to-day stands in strength, because on their action 
; depends the transportation by sea of the food supply of the world. 


not I do not know. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I want to inquire whether these rates 
are on a parity with rates charged in other countries—whether 
(hey are competitive rates. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Not competitive; shipping rates can not 
be made stable, because they depend on the emergency, on the 
voyage, and other things of that character. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
expired. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON]. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, while the seamen’s act has 


many wise and salutary provisions, yet I can not agree with | 


the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD] that it is alto- 
gether perfect and wholesome. 

Under such act section 4530 requires one-half of wages earned 
upon demand to be paid to every seaman at each and every 
port where any cargo is loaded or delivered. At these various 
ports temptations innumerable beset such seamen, and this 
provision and others of the act makes it possible, and even acts 
as an incentive, for the men to draw their money, go ashore, 
drink, gamble, and carouse until wages upon which wives and 
little children at home were confidently depending had been 
wastefully exhausted. 

You will note from the following provision of section 4596, 
to wit— 

Second. For neglecting or refusing without reasonable cause to join 
his vessel or to proceed to sea in his vessel, or for absence without 
leave at any time within 24.hours of the vessel’s =e from any port, 
either at the commencement or during the progress of the voyage, or 
for absence at any time without leave and without sufficient reason 
from his vessel and from his duty, not amounting to desertion, by 
forfeiture from his wages of not more than two days’ pay or suflicient 
to defray any expenses which shall haye been properly incurred in 
hiring a substitute. 
that for a failure to proceed with his vessel to sea on time only 
a slight punishment of forfeiting two days’ pay is imposed. 
Under subdivision 18 of section 4611 vessels can not depart 
from a port unless a specified per cent of the deck crew are 
rated as able seamen and unless 75 per cent of such crew are 
able to understand the orders of the officers. By reason of the 
above provisions, should a majority of the crew, after collect- 
ing their wages upon arriving at an intermediate port, yield to 
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I can not give the gentleman that informa- | 
That is a matter my friends who are here in control of , 


| men 
| Vital interest in the same there should be taken by Congress 
| definite and proper steps to safeguard and protect the interests 


I am looking forward anxiously in the | 


| Missouri for the additional time. 
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the temptation of going on a spree, and after the initial intoxi- 
cation should decide to prolong the spree, it would be an im- 
possibility for the master to procure qualified men to take their 


| places and he would be compelled to delay embarkation on 


schedule time and to await the pleasure of the crew as to when 


; | they would leave the port, and, while the ship might suffer tre- 
expediency and the prudence and sound judgment of the sea- 


mendous damages, the men would suffer a nominal punishment 
of merely forfeiting two days’ wages. I know of just such a 
case, where the crew went on a spree at an intermediate port 
of small significance and delayed the ship’s leaving for weeks, 


| causing the owners a loss of thousands of dollars resulting from 


2 failure to deliver certain cargoes on time. 

But I desire to use my time in discussing another subject. 

I take it, Mr. Speaker, that every thinking man in this 
Congress has realized, especially within the last few weeks, 
that the transportation of our country, both by land and by 
sea, has ceased to be merely a private commercial enterprise 
in which only the corporation owners and the employed work- 
are interested. But by reason of the general public’s 


of the public. 

I realize, especially in regard to railroad transportation, that 
the time has come when at this session of Congress definite 
action should be taken to make railroad strikes impossible in 
the future, such as is provided for by the Cummins bill. We 
must do this regardless of Mr. Gompers’s threats. If it is 


portation to prevent strikes, why should it not likewise be 


| necessary to take definite and decided action with regard to 


the transportation by sea? 
ested in both. 

Is there a man in this Congress who is not yet awake to the 
fact that cities like New York and Boston, Philadelphia and 
Baltimore, Chicago and San Francisco are absolutely dependent 
upon transportation by land and sea for the most of their daily 
existence? These cities do not carry more food supply than to 
last a few days, and we know by starving out through concerted 
strikes such big cities as I have mentioned there is within th: 
hands of the labor organizations now in existence controlling 
the transportation on railroads and by sea a power now strony 


The general public is vitally inter- 


Next to the organiza- 
‘ailroad brotherhoods the seamen’s or- 


I take it that the time has come when every thinking man in 
this Congress realizes that there must be taken vital, definite 
action in regard to every public service in which the people gen- 


The time of the gentleman has | ¢rally are interested, such that no union other than the union of 


, the United States Government itself can hereafter tie up and con 


trol such transportation. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
expired. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. 
more. 

Mr. BLANTON. 


The time of the gentleman has 
I yield to the gentleman two minutes 


I thank the distinguished gentleman from 
When through interrogation 
this morning I called attention to the soviet pronunciamento 
signed at Seattle, Wash., October 2, 1919, by James A. Duncan, 
secretary of the Central Labor Union of Seattle, a copy of which 


| each Member of Congress received in this morning’s mail, some 


colleague intimated that it had no reference to the Government 
of the United States. Let me again call your attention to the 
fact that this soviet propaganda is addressed to “ Honorable Mem- 
bers of Congress of the United States, Senators and Representa- 
tives, Washington, D. C.,” and arrogantly advised us that the 
longshoremen of Seattle, with the approval of the Central Labor 
Council, positively refused to handle the 45 carloads of war ma- 
terial, embracing 7,000 cases of rifles, destined for Russia. 
And it is arrogantly stated by these American Bolsheviks that 
the advocates of the covenant of the league of nations pursue 2 
policy toward Russia such as would tend to prove a most shame- 
ful insincerity upon their part, and that no red or other terror 
could be worse than operations conducted through American and 
allied support. 

While I understand that this Duncan is not the one formerly 
at the head of the American Federation of Labor, nevertheless 
he uses the following letterhead, showing affiliation with the 
American Federation of Labor, to wit: 

Central Labor Council of Seattle and vicinity, affiliated with Ameri 
can Federation of Labor, organized May 1, 1905. 

Personally, I do not know whether it has been necessary for 
the United States Government to maintain troops and arma- 
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ments in Russia or not, because I do not know anything about 
the situation there. But I do know that the President of the 
United States, as the Commander in Chief of the Army and 
Navy of the United States, has authority to protect American 
interests anywhere in the world without a declaration of war, 
and, since our Government has seen fit to keep an armed force 
in Russia, I am not going to question same until I know that 
such act was unwarranted. 

And I want to say right here that whenever the Government 
of the United States, whether Democrat or Republican in power, 
orders munitions, or under lawful regulations authorizes muni- 
‘ tions to be sent to Russia, no men or combination of men outside 
E of Congress, the lawful representatives of the people, have any 
right to interpose their private judgment and refuse to obey the 
erders of this Government. 

This country is still under war regulations, for peace has not 
yet been proclaimed. These munitions could not be sent to 
Russia by any concern withvuut the express order and permit of 


this Government. These men, therefore, know that this ship- 
. ment of munitions, if made, is made under Government permit 
and order, else would not be made, and therefore when they 
purposely hinder and place obstacles in the way of such ship- 
ment they are obstructing the mandates of this Government 
itself. 


3ut what respect have these men for the Government of the 
United States, or any Government, when they offer soviet rule in 
Russia as superior to conditions offered by our Government? 
This whole document reeks with soviet preachments and attempt 





Bs io promote and incite mutiny against lawful order. In five- 
i eighths of an inch heavy black-faced type this inclosed circular 
ns is headed: “ Murder!” 


That is a characteristic soviet heading for all red propaganda. 
But let me call your attention to the following excerpts from 
this circular: 

Do you know that in Soviet Russia during the last 18 months 10,000 
schools have been established ? 

Do you know that 15 regiments of French troops, operating near 
Odessa some weeks ago, mutinied and compelled their officers to return 
them to France? y ‘ 

Do you know that the crews of three French battleships mutinied 
while operating in the Black Sea about four months ago, on the grounds 
that they would have no hand in reestablishing an imperialistic Czarist 
despotism ? 

Do you know that our own troops, protecting the Murmansk Railway, 
became disgusted with the whole affair and almost mutinous because of 
the fact that they had been conscripted for the purpose of defeating 
the Kaiser and not for the purpose of reestablishing another military 
despotism equally as bad under a Russian Czar, and our Government 
was compelled to bring them home? 

Doe you know that for us to co.ntenance the destruction of the Soviet 
Republie would be a direct violation of that clause in the peace treaty 
and the league of nations referring to the rights of labor? ; 

Do you know that men of humane inclinations have bombarded Wil- 
son with questions asking the reasons for his carrying on an undeclared 
war with troops conscripted to fight Kaiserism against the helpless 
Russians, ete.? 

Do you know that we should bombard Congress with protests, sign 
thousands of petitions, hold mass meetings in a church, in every 
city, town, and village in this Nation, in every publ > hall, and let the 
lawmakers of this country and all others in position of authority know 
our exact position on the question of murder? . 

Do you know that 5,000,000 British trade-unionists are taking a ref- 
crendum vote on the question of a national strike to force the British 
Government to cease blockading Russia, the only result of which is to 
starve thousands of innocent people to death? 

Mr. Speaker, the time has come when we must stop this Bol- 
shevik doctrine and propaganda. Soviet Russia must not be 
preached with impunity in this beloved Republic of ours. Con- 
gress must take definite, drastic action. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
‘Texas has expired 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks in the Recorp by placing therein 
these documents to which I refer. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I yield five 
ininutes to the gentleman from New York [Mr. Creary]. 

Mr. CLEARY. Mr. Speaker, it is only because I am a mem- 
her of the delegation from New York City that I wish to add 
:. word on this subject, because in our great port we are con- 
iinually observing the necessity for plenty of men to engage in 
all of the commercial activities that have made our city so great. 
We all know there that the reason for New York’s great busi- 
ness industries and her great population is her seagoing com- 
merce. It is because she is situated at the gateway of the 
country, the gateway of the West, of the South, of the East, 
and of the North. It is necessary to have sufficient men to man 
the vessels that come in there and bring their great wealth and 
business to this country. The land values of New York City 
are immense, so much so that the city and State together pay 
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something like one-tenth of the taxes of the whole country. All 
this is because of our foreign and domestic commerce. As I 


understand the provisions of the bill, it seeks to secure, to make 
more easy, the education of men to go into the seagoing business. 
In the past we have not had a sufficient number of Americans 
to man our vessels. We have had chiefly foreigners. I have 
had lots of experience in my own business, and while it is noi 
a seagoing business, it is a river and sound business, and I know 
that the majority of our captains are Norwegian and Swede and 
other foreigners, because the young American boys, as we all 
know, particularly nowadays when we have so much first-class 
commercial education, prefer to engage in other pursuits. They 
prefer to be clerks or bookkeepers, or to be connected with busi- 
ness houses, so that it is difficult to get the American young men 
to engage in the seagoing business. As I understand the pur- 
pose of the bill and the purpose of the committee it is to make 
it easier to get American sailors. Of course we all know that 
years ago when the ships were nearly all sailing vessels it 
required skillful men to handle them, and it took years of prac- 
tice, and at that time we were very jealous of the employment 
of our own people, and we made it more difficult for others, 
and it made it harder for people to come in and overcrowd, but 
nowadays the great question comes up of getting a sufficient 
number of men. We would like to get Americans as much as 
we can. These gentlemen have been spending their time trying 
to devise ways and means to accomplish that, and the gentie- 
man from Texas [Mr. Harpy] has said that even though it Is 
not in accord with his own views, he is willing to risk some- 
thing, because he knows the necessity of accomplishing tha 
purpose. 

I am very interested in the passage of this bill and any other 
bill that wili make it easier to man the vessels of America in 
that way and keep up this great commerce of ours. 


Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to 
the gentleman from Nevada [Mr. Evans]. 
TRANSPORTATION PROBLEMS. 
Mr. EVANS of Nevada. Mr. Speaker, an effort is being 


made to obtain a law restraining any railroad from charging 
more for a shorter haul than for the longer haul, the shorter 
haul being included in the longer, over the same line and in the 
same direction. This statement is too simple to be understood, 
but it means that Congress is asked to enact a law that will 
prevent a railroad from charging, say, 55 cents per hundred 
for hauling cement from Kansas to Boise, Idaho, when the rate 
over the same line to the coast, 500 miles farther, is but 40 
cents per hundred. Sixteen thousand tons of cement used in the 
Arrow Rock Dam, in Idaho, was hauled from Kansas, and it 
cost this Government $48,000 more to haul the cement to Idaho 
than it would have cost to haul it 500 miles farther to the 
coast. A law is needed because the railroads wish to have the 
right, under the rulings of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
to do just such things. 

The railroads say that they must meet “ water competition ” 
with an equivalent rate to coast cities in order to get freight that 
would otherwise be carried by water. The whole trouble 
that it discriminates to destroy water traffic. These examples 
of discrimination against sections and States can be shown to 
have occurred numberless times. Impossible to state what this 
has cost Nevada, but more than a million dollars per year for 
50 years, and it still continues, costing our producers more to 
ship wool to the greatest wool market, Boston, than from points 
500 miles farther west. 

A tariff on magnesite, tungsten, and other minerals would 
not be needed in our State only for this enormous drain of 
money which if it could have been saved and expended upon 
our struggling industries, would have doubled and again doubled 
our decreasing population. 

The iniquity and injustice of this practice against a whole 
State must stop. Nevada demands an even break. All the pro- 
tection this whole country needs is for our Government to pro 
tect its citizens, their lives and property, everywhere on earth. 
We hear much of freedom of the sea, while England dominated 
the great oceans any man could sail his tub to any port. 
England, upon small islands without great natural resources, 
but an indomitable spirit, excelled with free trade. The ques- 
tion of ships, railroads, and transportation is particularly a 
national problem, and one not to be compromised on any such 
narrow basis as benefits to single individuals, single industries, 
single States, or even single sections of the United States, but 
a problem to be settled with justice on the basis of national 
welfare. It is not a problem of rates between cities, but 
much more. It is not a problem of railroad transportation 
alone, but of transportation in general, whether over highway, 
railroad, or steamship line; and the House committee is ap- 


is 


is 
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proaching the subject with hearings designed to bring out all 
the facts and to show just what step should be taken to insure 
justice both to the transportation industry and to the Nation 
which it serves. 

This solution would seem to grant to each transportation 
industry—railroad and steamship line—a fair field in which to 
develop; a field in which the railroad and steamship line could 
compete in healthy rivalry ultimately specializing on that 
profitable werk for which each had preven itself the better 
fitted. 

We may encourage shipping and all other national interests 
by less of governmental paternalism and exactions. Give States 
equal opportunities, The time has come to stop the ever- 
increasing growth of bureaus and eentralization of too much 
power at Washington over States which eould more efficiently 
and economically act for themselves. The Union will be more 
strongly cemented by granting each State the care of its local 
and peculiar needs. Do net discourage your citizen with too 
inuch governmental instruction and interference, but encourage 
him to work out his own salvation. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, there are a few minutes 
remaining on this side, and I simply want to make a few re- 
inarks in reference to wages or what the elements are that will 
enter into the development of a merchant marine. Manifestly 
Wwe can not maintain an American merchant marine successfully 
in foreign trade unless we can compete with foreign nations. 
We must build ships at the same relative cost as foreign nations, 
whether they be operated under Government er private owner- 


oe 


ship. Those ships must be equipped economically and operated 
efficiently. Efficiency in the operation of a ship is a prime factor, 
as it is in the operation of a factory or any other industry. 


There is a popular notion that almost anybody ean operate a 
ship. That is a very great mistake. With our American skill, 
our American initiative, we may overcome some of the obstacles 
which confront us. For instance, the cost of construction and 
operation, if the difference is not too great, if we can throw 
into this equation the element of greater efficiency. Hence the 
effort to encourage American boys to go to sea, net that they 
may become ordinary seamen or able seamen, but that they may 
have the incentive to become ofticers and masters of the ships, is 
of prime importance as a facter and in order that we may 
develop our merchant marine. I have never been in entire 
accord with the view that the seamen’s act would solve the 
question of wages in all the trade areas of the world. I can 
very well understand how under the act as it exists we may 
maintain relatively the same wage seale in trade between 
European ports and our own country, but we should not over- 
look the fact that if we would compete with foreign nations for 
the Far Bastern trade and for the South American and South 
African trade we must do so by a wage seale relatively the 
same and with the cost of construction and operation of ships 
relatively the same. 

But the one purpose that should animate this Congress and 
the people of the United States and all interests affected is this, 
that whatever the cost we should have a great American mer- 
chant marine as a vehicle to carry and extend our foreign 
commerce and as a necessary auxiliary to our Navy for the 
national defense. [Applause. ] 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back whatever time may be remaining. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts is recognized for 14 minutes. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr, Speaker, I wish to say 
a few words upon the action of the committee and the unity that 
has been maintained in the committee net only this year but for 
several years while the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. ALex- 
ANDER] Was Chairman of the committee. When the original sea- 
men’s act was reported the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. ALEx- 
ANDUER| took a great deal of interest in its preparation, and I 
was the minority member upon the conference committee, to- 
wether with the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. ALEXANDER] 
und the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Harpy], and we caine to an 
agreement very readily in the of the seamen’s aet. 
Kach of us took an interested part in it and there was no oppo- 
sition on the floor of the House from either the Republican or 
Democratic side of the House, and our action was commented 
upon by the Hon. JAMEs R. Many, the leader on the Republican 
side of the House, he giving great credit to the faet we had 
agreed so well in the committee in whatever was brought out in 
the way of legislation, especially in reference to this seamen’s 
act, which had been threatened for a long time but could not 
seem to get to a place where it could be reported out and favor- 
ably acted upor on the floor of the House. Our committee came 
out unitedly on that proposition. The legislation that we have 
reported out from the committee to-day has been reported out 
with the unanimous action of the committee, without any dis- 


passage 
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sent, and I am sure it is something of which the House of Rep- 
resentatives may well be proud, that the committee does busi- 
ness for the sake of the people ef the United States and not for 
the sake of advancing the interest of any one faction. I know 
so far as my service on the committee is concerned—and I have 
had a service now of more than 21 years on the committee— 
there has been no serious objection to legislation proposed ex- 
cept on rare occasions during the time that the gentlemen en 
the other side of the House had control of the legislation. I did 
make ebjection to some features of the first shipping act; I did 
not vote for the first shipping act as reported, but otherwise every 
thought that came to my mind was as to the question of how the 
country at large would be affected by the course that I deter- 
mined to pursue; and when it was determined that our country 
should enter the late war I supported with true spirit of Ameri- 
can manhood and true leyalty all the actions of the Committee 
on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries, and we were not divided 
on party lines, 

And I am gratified to relate that since I have been advanced 
to the chairmanship of the committee I find the same spirit 
prevailing in the disposition of the party on the other side of 
the aisle; that they do not raise partisan questions upon mat- 
ters of legislation that have a broad purpose in view; and I 
think we are to be congratulated that we can thus far agree, 
and I hope that this spirit of unity will continue to exist and 
that we may work harinoniously together for the greatest good 
of all. I may add that this year I, as chairman of the com- 
mittee, adopted a different practice from what we had be- 
fore experienced, in that I appointed several subcommittees 
to take up the legislation before the committee. I have not 
myself been upon a single one of the subcommittees, but I ap- 
pointed them, giving the Democrats liberal representation on 
the committees, but have not myself taken any part in indi- 
eating the action of those subcommittees. The reports of these 
subcommittees have been the free action of these subcommit- 
tees, and they have brought out their reports, and we have con- 
sidered them fully in the committee when reported. I suppose 
some of you may think it rather peculiar I did not dictate 
them, because I am somewhat inclined to dictate sometimes 
when I feel compelled to do so. But I have gotten along har- 
moniously with the committee this year, and I want to compli- 
ment my associates on both sides of the aisle upon their loyalty 
of action this year, and I am pleased to refer to their loyalty of 
action last year. When we had the radio question under con- 
sideration last year in the committee, and in January, 1918, 
after we had faithfully discussed the radio question from be- 
ginning to the end and had drawn out all we could out of it— 
we have drawn a little more this year, but we drew all we 
could last year—and when we came to consider that bill in 
executive session, upon the motion of a Democrat every member 
of the committee approved the laying of the bill on the table, 
and the committee decided unanimously not to take up the 
question of Government ownership of radio. 

I do not know how the committee feels this year, because 
we have not yet acted upon the preposition; but I hope we 
shall be able to agree upon the disposition of the bill if there 
comes a time when we shall come to a decision upon and report 
it for the consideration of the House. At any rate, I want the 
House of Representatives to understand how the committee 
have acted heretofore, and also that this committee is not like 
many committees of the House. We have no appropriation, 
and therefore we do not have any money to spend, and so far 
we have not spent any money. The witnesses who have come 
here have come at their own expense; and the only money that 
we have expended is what has been expended for the expenses 
of the hearings. No other money has been expended by the 
committee. We have tried to be economical, tried to get along 
without the expenditure of money; and I am well satisfied 
with the record thus far made by the committee, and I hope 
it will be maintained to its end. This amendment that has 
been brought in to-day and is being considered is one that had 
long consideration. It is one that I am sure will be, if adopted 
by the House—and I certainly hope that it may be—to the 
advantage of an American merchant marine. We have con- 
sidered a great many questions and have not arrived at a 
conclusion on all of them. At the same time the committee are 
considering everything that they believe will be of advantage 
to the American merchant marine, and we hope in the meeting 
that comes a week from to-day we shall be able to bring out 
some other legislation for your consideration that will meet 
your views as fairly and as fully as we hope your views will be 
in accord with us in reporting out this bill and enacting the 
same into law. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a reading of the bill. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks on this bill. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania asks unanimous consent to revise and extend his remarks 
on this bill. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. The question is on the passage of the bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Before proceeding to the question of the 
passage of the bill is it not necessary that it should be en- 
srossed ? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman is correct. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read the third time; 
was read the third time. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I do not know whether it would have any 
effect on the validity of the passage of the bill that the House 
has just passed or not, but I have no recollection whatever of 
the bill having been read by sections for amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The bill is being considered in 
the House under the Calendar Wednesday rule. It is not re- 
quired that it be read for amendment. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. That answers my parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The bill was read in full, the 
Chair will state, before the consideration of it. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the passage of the bill. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the passage 
of the bill, 

The bill was passed. 

On motion of Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts, a motion to re- 
consider the vote by which the bill was passed was laid on the 
table. 


REGULATIONS FOR VESSELS OF SHIPPING BOARD. 


Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I call up for 
consideration the bill 8. 633. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts calls up the bill S. 633, which the Clerk will report by 
title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

An act (S. 633) extending the provision for the regulation of steam 
vessels to vessels owned or operated by the United States Shipping 
Hoard, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That all steam vessels owned or operated by the 


The Clerk will read the bill. 


United States Shipping Board, or any corporation organized or con-. 


trolled by it, ehall be subject to all the provisions of title 52 of the Re- 
vised Statutes of the United States for the regulation of steam vessels 
and acts amendatory thereof or supplemental thereto. 

Also the following committee amendment was read: 

Page 1, line 6, after the word “States” insert “ passed at the first 
ession of the Forty-third Congress.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Massa- 
«husetts [Mr. GREENE] is recognized for one hour. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I do not care 
io occupy an hour’s time on the proposition. 

The bill came from the United States Senate, and it referred 
o title 52 of the Revised Statutes of the United States. Not 
heing a lawyer, it puzzled me to know what title 52 was. I 
took the trouble to find out what it was, and proposed the 
amendment that is now in the bill. Would the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. ALEXANDER] like any time on the bill? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, I was just going to suggest 
ihat I was not at the meeting of the committee when this bill 
was considered and reported out, and my attention was called 
to the amendment the first time last night when I looked over 
he bill and the report. I question the propriety of the sug- 
vested amendment. The bill provides: 

That all steam vessels owned or operated by the United States 
Shipping Board, or any corporation organized or controlled by it, shall 
he subject to all the provisions of title 52 of the Revised Statutes of 
he United States for the regulation of steam vessels and aets amenda- 

ty thereof or supplemental thereto, 

Now, title of the Revised Statutes of the United States, 
econd edition, 1878, relates to transportation of passengers 
nd merehandise and the inspection of vessels. And I think 
that is a sufficient description. And if we undertake to limit 
t by the amendment suggested by the committee, we may make 
h error, because title 52 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States ineludes all the acts relating to that subject from the 
he sinning. It is ‘a revision of all the acts relating to the sub- 
Ject from the early days. Hence TI think it is quite well enoug 
(0 leave it in its present form. If we amend it, it will have to 
£0) cor to the Senate, and, in my opinion, it is unnecessary to 
lo that. 


52 
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Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. It is not objectionable to me 


if the gentleman from Missouri {[Mr. ALEXANDER], being a 
lawyer of long standing, reaches that conclusion. 3ut if my 


memory serves me, I sent the secretary of the committee to 
confer with the gentleman before I put the amendment in the 
bill. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. The clerk of the committee came to 
me and wanted to know what title 52 meant. I got him the 
Revised Statutes of the United States and called his attention 
to title 52, but I did not suggest any amendment. It never 
occurred to me that an amendment was necessary. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. He reported back to me that 
the gentleman approved the amendment, and the committee 
voted the amendment into the bill. I thought he had con- 
ferred with the gentleman. 

Mr, ALEXANDER. He was in error about that. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. It can be cured by striking 
out the amendment. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. By just not 
passing the bill in the present form. 
Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. 
factory to me. I 


agreeing to it, and then 
That will be perfectly satis- 
vy am not a lawyer, but I must say when I 
saw “title 52” I was a little bit puzzled. I do not think any 
lawyer would have been, but I was, and I took the trouble to 
look it up. I thought it needed explanation. I can see from 
what the gentleman from Missouri states that I was wrong. 
I stand corrected, and I move to strike it out. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I thoroughly agree with the gentleman 
from Massachusetts that this bill should pass. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from Mis- 
souri seek recognition in his own right? The time is an hour. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. ‘There has been a question whether or 
not the vessels belonging to the Shipping Board would come 
under our steamboat-inspection law. The Shipping Board, how- 
ever, has conceded, in ihe interest of good administration, that 
they would come und>r our inspection laws, and they have been 
inspected by the Steambvat-Inspection Service. You will under- 
stand that service is under the Department of Commerce, and 
this bill is simply to clear up that question and make it clear 
that all vessels owned and operated by the Shipping Board 
shall come under the provisions of our general laws as to the 
inspection of vessels. I think the bill ought to pass. 

I have nothing further to say, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on 
to the committee amendment. 

The question was taken, and the committee amendment was 
rejected. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
reading of the Senate bill. 

The bill was read the third time. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I 
previous question on the passage of the bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Does the mere stating of the third reading 
carry with it the engrossment? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It is not necessary 
Senate bill. It is engrossed in the Senate. 

Mr. BLANTON. The House does not afterwards engross it? 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. No. 

The question is on the previous question on the passage of 
the bill. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the 
of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

On motion of Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts, a motion to re- 
eonsider the vote by which the bill was passed was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. 
from Michigan [|Mr. Scotr] has 
the charge of his subcommittee, 


nz 


ugreeing 


The question is on the third 


move the 


to enxeross 


puissage 


Mr. Speaker, the gentleman 
a couple of bills which were i: 
and I yield to him 

CHANGE OF 


NAMES OF VESSELS. 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I call up House bill 3620. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Michiga: 
ealls up House bill 3620, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill ¢H. R. 3620) to authorize the Commissioner of Navigation to 
change the names of vessels. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. This biil is upon the U0 
Calendar. The House automatically resolves itself into (om 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I move that the bill be considered 


er TT 


in the House as in Committee of the Whole. 
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Chair will state that 
Wednesday. The 


The 


ndar 


The SPEAKE 


motion House 


is not in raer sale 
automatical resoly itself into © 
the s 
3620 
\ple: ( 
rhereupon flouse resolved itself into Committee 
Whole Hous th tate of the Union for the 
the H. R 0, with Mr. Rogers in the chair. 
The CH RAPA? The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the te of Union for the consideration the 
ill H. I h the Clerk will report. 


‘| + follow 


onsideration of the bill H. R. 
[Mr. Rocrers ] 


on * the « 


Massachusetts 
the 


consideration 


ol 


oi bill 


the ot 


the Commissioner of Navigation shall, 
of Commerce, be empowered to 
nited States on application of thi 


nin his judgment there shall be sufiic 


hange 
owner 


tent 


retary 
the | 
; whe 
Navigation, 
hall establish such 
» as to age, condition, 


he may deem 


r of with the approval 
rules and regula 
where built, end 

els as necessary to pre- 
I the order 


in 


he shall cause 
least in four issues some 
of documentation, and the cost 
the change of name to be paid by 
change of name 

; privilege of securing such changes of name the 
following fees s i » paid by the owners of vessels to collectors of 
pustoms, to be d ited in the Treasury of such collectors as naviga- 
tion f For v« s 99 gross tons and under, $10; for vessels 100 
gross tons and » to and including 499 gross tons, $25; for vessels 
500 gross ton up to and including 999 gross tons, $50; for vesseis 
1,000 gross t up to and including 4,999 gross tons, $75; for 
vessels 5,000 gross tons end over, $100, 

Sec, 4. That tions 1 and 2 of the act of March 2, 
“An act to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to change the 
name of y under certain circumstances,’’ and section 5 of the 
act of July 5. 1884, entitled “An act to constitute a Bureau of Naviga- 
tion in the Ty: ury Department,” are hereby repealed. 

Sec. 5. That this act shall take effect 30 days after its passage. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Scot?) is recognized for one hour. ° 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House, for 
2 grent many years Congress at each session has been obliged 
to occupy considerable time in the consideration of applications 
on part of owners of ships to change the names of their 
vesse Under the present law the only way that the name of 

l ein be changed is by introducing a special bill in 
s on the subject. 
apparent to everyone that such procedure, although it 
in use for a great many years, is little short of silly. 
know why Congress heretofore has not expedited such 
matters as are provided in this bill. Heretofore when « special 

ill of this racter had been referred to the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries, it was sent down to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and their advice was requested. 

The committee has made a thorough canvass of the bills cov- 
ering a number of years, and we have not been able to find a 
single instance where the recommendation the department 
has not been accepted and acted upon. 

This mea sented at the last Congress, but in view 
more pressing work then pending it was impossible to call 


ssioner of Navigation, 
to be published at 
at the place 
advertising 
siring such 


ime 


procur 
the pe 


SEC, 


and 


1881, entitled 


1 


the 


a ves 
Congr 

It is 
has been 
{ don 


ot 


Cha 


of 
Su is pres 
of the 
up 
you will be interested, if you have not already read the report, 
in hearing the letter from the department, which in a large meas- 
ure confirms what I have already stated to the committee. I 
read: 
DEPARTM™NT OF 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, September 27, 
have 


1919. 
CONGRESSMAN Sc letter of the 23d 
inclosin py 
Navigati 
on of my 


Is Pp 


Or! I 

H. R 
to change the names of vessels, with a request for 
WS On the bill, 

pared in this department on February 18, 1919, 

chairman of your committee at the time. 


received your 


ol 


The 
to pri e pal 
name These vesse] 
ping Board will ret: 
law would prevent 
tion of special] bill 
is will be o l by Hf. R. 8620, which permits the change of name 
ven in the ease of mortgaged vessels by the Commissioner of Naviga- 
i this department, provided the interests of all concerned are 


there will be a considerable demand for changes of 


the cl 


inges inh hames 


OV 


e 
t 
prop y protected 


courts 


have rep 
volvil yx il r 
couraged as fi 
the ; therefore 
purpose to a «¢ 
to the 
The department is much in fay 
Respectfully, 


possible. Provision has been made in section 3 of 
for the payment of fees 
extent. This also will result in some ré 


lerabli venue 
Government, 


of this bill. 


Ol 
E. F. SwWEeEr, 

Assistant Secretary of Commerc: 

FRANK D. SCOTT, 

Chairman Subcommittec 


ow Merchant Marine and Fisherics, 
House of Renre 


entatives, Washington, D. C. 


that |} 
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will | 
yik | 


} con 


under | 


OCTOBER 8. 


I have no desire to further occupy the time of this committ: 


| in discussing the bill, unless some one wishes to ask me a qui 
omiiittee of the Whole House ! 


tion in regard to some phase of the bill which I may have over 
looked 
Mir. HARDY of 


1? 


Texas. Mr. Chairman, will 


the gentlem: 
Mr. 


Mr 


sas 


SCOTT. Gladly. 

HARDY of Texas. I will interrupt the gentleman to 
that what the gentleman has said not only meets my entir 
approval but, like himself, I have often wondered why such 
general statute had not been passed long before this, because it 
has seemed to me silly, almost, to require a procedure before a 
nrittee of the House in session, an investigation, a report on 
a bill, and then to wait the delay and the difficulty of gettin 
it up to effect a change which by the administrative depart- 


| ment of the Government could be as efficiently made as by legis 


interests; and when permission is | 


of | 


| Secretary of Comnx 





| he 


| ter; 


lative enactment; so that I think this bill ought to have been 
passed Many years ago. 
Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Chairman, will 
for a question? 
Mr. SCOTT. 
Myr. 
The 


the gentleman yicld 


. 


I will be glad to. 
ALEXANDER. Under existing 
of Navigation 


law _ 

shall, under the direction of tl 
rece, be empowered to change the names of vess 
of the United States under such restrictions as may have been or shal 
be prescribed by act of Congress. 

Hence, when it was destred to change the names of vessels 
in the past it has been the custom and it has been necessary 
introduce a special bill for that purpose. Where the vessel was 
not mortgaged this was the provision of the law: 

The Secretary of Commerce be, and hereby is, authorized to permi 
the owner or owners of any vessel duly enrolled and found seaworth 
and free from debt to change the name of the same, when, in hi 
opinion, there shali be sufficient cause for so doing. The Secretary of 
Commerce shall establish such rules and regulations and procure such 
evidence as to the age, condition, where built, and pecuniary liability 
of the vessel as he may deem necessary to prevent injury to public or 
private interests; and when permission is granted by the Secretary, 
shall cause the order for the change of name to be published a 
least in four issues in some daily or weekly paper at the place of regi 
and the cost of procuring evidence and advertising the change of 
name to be paid by the person or persons desiring such change of name, 

In order to avoid the trouble and annoyance of introducing 
these special bills to accomplish this purpose, for many years | 
have called the matter to the attention of the Department o! 
Commerce and insisted that some bill should be framed, so that 
the Department of Commerce might change the names of ves 
sels without coming to Congress and securing the change « 
bames by special legislation. 

Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. 


Commissioner 


I notice there are different 


| fees for the changing of the names of vessels, and that when 


the tonnage is greater the fee is larger. What is the object? 
It does not cost more to change the name of a 5,000-ton vessel 
than it does of a 100-ton vessel. 

Mr. SCOTT. Not at all. 


Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. Then what is the object? | 


| it for the Government to make money? 


We submitted the bill to the department, and I am sure | 


3620, a bill to authorize the Commis- | 


Mr. SCOTT. No; the object is this: The Department of 
Commerce, like many other departments of the Government, 
is run for the benefit of the citizens of the United States. Ii 
is not a money-making proposition. The really perfect way 0 
running a Government public utility is to exact from the public 
only a charge which will pay the running expenses of that par- 
ticular public utility. That would be the perfect way to do it. 

Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. Does this create a new de- 
partment? 

Mr. SCOTT. No. 

Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SCOTT. 


Will it require extra clerk 
I assume that it will require one or two, or 


very small additional force. 


at | 


Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. Probably it is to pay tho 


| expenses, 


xpects that as the Shipping Board sells theis Vessels | 


will not be paid for in full in cash and the Ship- 
in mortgages against them, which, under the present | 
and necessitate the introduc- | 


Mr. SCOTT. Exactly. 

Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. 
paid by large vessels. 

Mr. SCOTT. The sum is 
largest amount is $100. 


Most of the fees will 


not large in any event. The 
A shipowner could better afford 


|} pay $100 for getting the name of a large ship changed th: 


atedly held in rendering opinions on cases in- | 
; of names of vessels that such changes should be dis- | 


sufficient to accomplish this | 


some poor fellow who possibly had a small fishing smack 
100 tons could afford to pay $10. 

Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. That very true, but | 
seems to me the fee ought to be the same in either case. When 
a mortgage is recorded, it makes no difference whether it is 
for $1,000,000 or for $1,000, it takes the same number of words, 


IS 


| and the recording fee is the same. 


Mr. SCOTT. The gentleman mentions the subject of record- 
ing mortgages—— 

Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. 
in my own State. 


I am alluding to the law 
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The greatest navy in the world, 
that ever dctted the seas, would b 


: Ur. SCOTT. If f reeall correctly, there is a specific charge 
k recording mortgages in the State of Pennsylvania, but in 





nber of States they make a charge for the reeording of 
mortgage, based on the amount of money involved in the 
ection. I may say to the gentlemen that this is a taxa- 
feature, however, rather than a recording fee. men in attendance at the United 
ir. CLEARY. Mr. Chairman, may I suggest something which 
throw a little light on this? | of unbearable conditions there. 
[r. SCOTT. Certainly. | I hold in ny hand a copy of the 
ir. CLEARY. In the harbor of New York. where there are | Here is the opening statement: 
snands of vessels of all kinds passing to and fro, my concern 
about 100 vessels. We have some boats worth about _ Well-authenticated reports 


One of the sinister signs in the 


paras eaESERTEERREERSN 


























owl 
000. and we have some worth $25,000. Now, the $5,000 boat | fourth class has taken poison 
: ss ‘ ane _ | Stein, but his first uame and hor 
| earn a very small amount in comparison to the $25,000 boat, | This makes the second case « 
ve can as easily puy $100 in one case as to pay $10 in the Seltzer, of Lebanon, Pa , on ind: 
case. That is one of the reasons iodine and stabbed himself twice over 
: ie | Weatherstein, it is said, drank an o 
Now, as to the reasons for changing the names: We have} to have waiked from his room in : 
5 bought boats of other lines. Our line is Cleary Bros, taking the poison llere he beca 
% rl ( inother line ealled the MeWilliams Line, and another | the Baval hospital, according to report 
‘ Blue Line. They have their boats named for themselves,| Mr. Chairman, an hour before I 
3 liams No. 1. MeWilliam Vo. 20. and so on. If we should 1a letter writ by a midshiy 
’ me of these boats we wou not want to advertise the | gave a statement of the cruel and 
% feWilliums Line, so we would change the neme to something | bud been subjected. Fis letter, disc 
It would be necessary to change it. That is one of the | evidence of the mental stra 
for changing names. ‘And there is a good reason for the | fere 
nee in the fee Chin rift | 3; so much greater eurning Only a few months ago 
pe r than another that it is just as hard to tax one $10 as it | and enthusiasm over suce it 
ax another 8100. {| ain tion for Annapolis. He hi 
SCO) r. I am ine bted to the genblem:in for hi leks i; upon a naval areer, { 1 all t ( 
vas sul ( contident his ; 
WHITE of Main \\ } might « hysical, mental 
SCNT. Glad! Now one desire sees t e 
‘ WHITE of Maine Ia ot desire to throw any dis rd } Ant Sl d everything conne 
harmony of ih Commit e on the Merehnant Marine | revutsion eeling which, ( 
is committee. But I would like to ask if the subcommittee | through uifering of intoler 
E red the question of advisability where a change of name | tT subm Mr. Chairman, that li 
a ( f requiring that fact and the date of the change | 2ress know the truth as to condi 
; rded on the ship’s papers, so that any man dealing | from whic! Ist come those who 
5 particular ship should have notice of what names that | of Anrerica. 
1} been under heretofore. and so be in a better position to | If the experi e of other Me 
» liens, mortzag incumbranees, and forth. o Siniilar to mine, the situatio 3 Ss 
SCOTT. That is a pertinent question, and I am indebted | at the Naval Academy because oi 
& »-contleman from Maine for asking it. At the present ti had namics He, too tarted 
5 ‘rules and regulations of the Department of Commerce the } ination to spend his life it ' 
% fa change of name is carried, and I assume that, exercising | Seas. In six ths his e1 siasm 
3 | aine judgme nt thev have exer ised he retofore, thev will his fervor to comy lete disgust. 
wy ulate rules and regulatic for carrying out the provisions I confess that I am not prepared 
bill, which will result in the protection of the interests | lies altogether with the boys or with 
& publie at large. : | of this published statement that two lads chose 
s Mr, WHITE of Maine. I think that is material and should | own hand rather than endure the 
G e covered by rules and regulations, and I am glad to know that | 2cademy, it seems to me that Cong 
a mminittee has it in mind. | facts upon which to base a decision. 
Mr. SCOTT. I assume the Department of Commerce will so| _ I have just introduced a resolut 


late the affairs by rules and regulations that that provision 
. . ° ¢ hoca nhlieations the 
be amply secured, and I wish to supplement that statement truth of these publicat ; th 
ving that Congress in the bill provides that when permis- hazing” at the academy, and th 
. 1 


is eranted by the Commissioner of Navigation | bave resigned during the pst 


resignation 












paper at the place of decemeeks — eee ee I have been informed that a son 
} himself is one of those who have 1 
. Mir. WHITE of Maine. That takes care of anybedy at the and 1 ay be possible that he 
a e of documentation, but it might not meet the situation | wi ich is report 1 to be ear 1 i 
FE ‘ e a vessel was a thousand miles away and some one who] Nayal Academy. In anv ease. the 
Bt d to make a loan on her, furnishing supplies. and so forth, | en cian manana’ a cca 
Po {f think the gentleman has covered the question fully that | ace! 
in my mind. If the Commissioner of Navigation requires IXvery Member of Congress is 
thing to be done, the situation is fully met. titution, where these who shall « 
Mr SCOTT. I may say this to the gentleman, that in the] , ant marine policies are educated 





‘ation of the vessel’s register the names under which the | y¢ abuses are found to exist they w 
has previously been known are put in braekets. I do not tary and Congress ar the eartiest 1 
how long they do that, but I assume a sufficient length of The CHAIRMAN. The time of 

© to make secure that no possible advantage can be taken of | yvania has expired. 

change of name. When it goes along a sufficient length of Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. ©} 
so that the ship becomes known by the name she is carry- gentleman a question. 
{ assume they will eliminate the brackets indieating her pre- The CHAIRMAN. 

vious names, Mr. ALEXANDER 

Chairman, I now vield 30 minutes to the gentleman from ime. 
ssouri [Mr. ALEXANDER]. | The CHAIRMAN. The Chair 
ALEXANDER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the | from Missouri that he has yet no 
leman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Ketry}. Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, 1 
KELLY of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, it is important 
that these measures dealing with our merchant marine be 
Passed, Of still greater importance, however, is preper pro- 









The CHAIRMAN. The Chair 


| 
| | 

tor training the men who are to have the places of | Mr. ALEXANDER. Is it not nec 
i 


ship in our Navy and merchant marine. 


trained men to man and command the 
situation 
is the account in the newspapers of the 


Annapolis, have recently attempted to com 


Wi shingtol 


indignitic 


Secretary of the Navy to give the 
practices 


number o 








tleman from Missouri [Mr. ALEXANDER] 


whether any member of the committe 


We are entitled to two hours’ debat 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that on Calendar 
Wednesday the rule is that one hour shall be controlled by 
those favoring the measure and one hour by those opposing the 


measure, if there be any opposition. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I do not know of any opposition. The 
centleman from Michigan has yielded 30 minutes to me. I just 
wanted to take a moment at this time to call the attention of 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr, Ketry] to the fact that 
ihe Washington Post this morning said that one of the midship- 
men had become insane and three had attempted suicide. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. That is true. I was also call- 


ug attention to my own experience with midshipmen that I 
have appointed. 
Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. Are there not many cases 


where the boys are incompetent to keep up with their classes on 
necount of very severe lessons, and is not that the reason for 
these resignations? 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. I take it for granted that the 
passing of the examination, a stringent physical and mental 
test, is proof as to the ability of the boys who enter West Point 
and Annapolis. 

Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. That is often the case. I 
have known of many instances where boys have been admitted 
und within a year or two afterwards found the course too 
severe Tor them. 

Mr. KELLY Pennsylvania. That may be true in some 
ases, but I am sure that in many cases it is not true. In- 
ability to keep up with lessons is not the reason for all these 
resignations. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
vania has expired. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the x 
nan from Pennsylvania [Mr. Epmonps]. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Chairman, personally I can not see any 
renson Why this bill should not pass. As I understand the 
matter, it is required, where a man wants to change the name 
of a ship upon which there is a mortgage, that there shall be 
an act of Congress passed to complete the transfer of the name. 
Bills that before our committee went onto the Private 
Calendar, and in some cases for one or two years the Private 


of 


The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 


ntle- 


came 


Calendar was not taken up, and the bills lay there; and, of | 


course, the man could not complete the transfer of the ship 
from one owner to another. If we are to have a large mer- 
chant marine, we must arrange in some way or other to have 
the ships handled as quickly as possible and with as little 
estriction as possible. Therefore, I think this is a piece of 
very wise legislation. The of the transfer, of course, 
should be borne by the owner, and I can not see why there 
objection to different prices for different-sized 


COST 


should 
at 


he any 
Lips. 
To change the subject a little bit, I picked up this morning 
New York Evening Post's first Australian number, and 
Was very much surprised to see that our shipbuilding was a 
matter of comment in the legislature of Australia. They have 
heen building ships over there for their merchants. They made 
contracts for wooden ships because they could not get steel 
ships, and, as with us, they canceled the contracts. However, 
they feel that 
country. The canceled 


article states that contracts were 
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they did very much better than we did in this | 
for | 


certain wooden ships, the Government paying the contractors | 


$25) 


about a ton: 
reported that the American Government has canceled 
tracts for 385 wooden vessels in about the same stage of con- 
struction at an average of about $65 a ton for compen- 
sation 

The Australian 
its linbilities fairly 


eost 


fot out of 


Government therefore felt that it ¢ 
well. Further along the article says: 


The 14 wooden vessels ordered in America have been disappointing. 
Bl 


and it goes on to state that in Australia it is | 
its con- 
| tion to conditions at the Boston yard. 


; not we are certainly going to lose it. 
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It is 


at the end of October and the Borrika at the end of November. 
impossible to say with any degree of certainty that these expectation 
will be realized.” 


He was interrogated very much like we do here by Mi 
Fleming. 

Mr. FirMinc. Have wooden ships proved satisfactory ? 

Mr. Poynron. I am sorry to say that wooden vessels built 


America have not turned out satisfactorily. That is not our fault. 
Mr. MAntiony. What about your supervisors ? 
Mr. Poynton. One yard was taken over by the American Goyernnx 
and apparently they could not supervise it. We have had legal opinior 


with regard to getting redress on some things. 


Mr. Mauony. Have you not an officer there supervising in the i 
terest of the Commonwealth ? p 
Mr. Poynton. Of course, we have. I do not know what he is doing 


These ships were built months ago, and it is all very well to be wis 
after the event. At the time the contract was made the country ran: 
with cheers for ihe prime minister for having the courage to do som: 
thing for its interest at the time. 

Apparently after this cxperience the Government has decided 
stick to steel ships and either builu them in Australia or order them i 
Great Britain, 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. 

Mr. EDMONDS. I do. 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. I want to ask the gentleman ff, i 
connection with the article he is reading, there were any figur 
as to the cost of Australian wooden ships or whether the ge 
tleman has any information on that subject? 

Mr. EDMONDS. I think I can give the information in regard 
to wooden ships in just a second. It was $1380 a dead-weight 
ton for vessels 250 feet long, five-masted auxiliary schooners 
with Diesel-Bolinder engine developing about 240 horsepower, 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. That is interesting taken in conne 
tion with the— 

Mr. EDMONDS. Of course, these were built during the war 
the gentleman understands. 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. I say it is interesting, taken in con 
nection with the cost of our wooden ships, which I understand 
were figured out at $215 per dead-weight ton. 

Mr. EDMONDS. I think that is about right. 

Mr. SCOTT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDMONDS. I will. 

Mr. SCOTT. Is the gentleman discussing ships built by t] 
Emergency Fleet Corporation for us on the Atlantic? 

Mr. EDMONDS. Ob, no; these ships were built by permis 
sion, I assume, of the Emergency Fleet Corporation for the Aus 
tralian Government, to be used by the merchants of Australia, 
because they were so short of shipping during the war. The con- 
tracis were placed here; and, as the gentleman notices, our sli} 
builders unfortunately did not seem to take enough care ii 
building the ships properly. If we expect to get the trade o 
the world, we must expect to cater to that trade, and if we do 
As the situation nowy 
stands, Australia has started to build ships herself. She has 
G steel (5,500 tons), 14 steel vessels (6,000 tons), and 
she has 50,000 tons of 12,500-ton vessel building in Autralia and 
60,000 tons contracted for in Great Britain. The chances we 
have to get the Australian trade through the poor workmanshi| 
of the people in Seattle has been lost to us. 

Mr, SCOTT. If the gentleman will yield to me, as far as the 
wooden ships which were constructed in Seattle are concerned 
they were in large measure built in steel-ship yards; that is, in 
vards which were primarily for the construction of steel ships 
Now, as far as wooden ships were concerned built on the Atlantic, 
I may best illustrate the character of the ship by calling atten 
They were contracted fo 


Will the genileman yield? 


vessels 


| by a couple of lawyers; and, I may say to the gentleman, fur 


hey were all late in delivery, and those that have arrived have not | 
rved as a recommendation for American shipbuilding. The position | 
relation to these vessels is best set out in the following statement 


minister in charge of shipping (Mr. A. Poynton). 
four vessels—the Gethana, Culburra, Challamba 


in Parliament by th 
Mir. Poynton said that 


and Coolecha—have been delivered by the Sloan Shipyard Corporation, 
at Seattle, U. S. A. Of 10 similar vessels for which a contract had 
cen placed with the Patterson-McDonald Shipbuilding Co., three—the 
stellata, Bundarra, and the Bethanga—had been delivered, and the 


Rirriwa and Berringa were expected to be delivered 
and early in September, respectively. 
With regard to the remaining vessels,” Mr. Poynton 
mad 
originally provided for. Particulars of these motor ships are: Benovwa, 
elivered July 15: Baninda, delivery expected about middle of August: 
faicatta, launching expected beginning of August, ready for delivery 


nd of September; Boobyalla, delivery indefinite: and Borrika, delivery 
ndefinite. It will be observed that the date of delivery for the last 
two is indefinite in consequence of several strikes which have taken 

ace at the ship vards, but the latest information I have 
at deliveries should ce one month between each, so that if the Baleatta 
tat ! of September the Boobyalla will be handed over 


at the end of July | 
explained, | 


ilteration in the motive power was decided upon and arrangements | 
for the substitution of Diesel engines in place of the steam engines | 


is | 


ther, that the people who are building wooden ships knew no 
more about building wooden ships than about the moon, and the, 
were constructed out of unseasoned timber—in other words, gre 
timber—and after they were completed and they were put 
the water, why, they leaked like a sieve: so I think it 
unfortunate situation, and the House and the country should not 
infer that wooden ships can not be built, because until ver 
recently that is the only character of ship that was on the ocen 
or Great Lakes. 

Mr. EDMONDS. I would like to show the gentleman ihe a 
vertisement of the Patterson-MacDonald Shipbuilding Co. 
a picture of the ship Benorra, built for the Commonwealth G: 
ernment of Australia... This is a sample of the advertisement 
four sister motor ships of the Benowad are nearing completio! 
They were not engaged in building our ships and had to go ot! 
and get these outside orders. 


is a 


wii! 


Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. Who is the author of t 
article from which the gentleman has been reading? 

Mr. EDMONDS. I was reading from the New York Pos 
first Australian number, published in New York, September 


! 27, 1919. 















































1919. 


Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. I do not 
emphasizing the fact that not a wooden ship was 
In the only wooden-ship yard in my district, at 
rnwalis, all the ships were built on time: in fact, they were 
delivered before the dates specified in the contracts, I think 
‘++ is fair to make this statement in view of what the gentleman 


tatement 
huilt on time. 


nublishes. 

Mr. EDMONDS. ‘That may be true. 

Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. The 
hoats were not delivered on time. 

Mr. EDMONDS. That may be true in to the ships 
wing built for the Emergency Fleet Corporation. Of course, 
the vard in the gentleman’s district was not building ships for 
he ‘Australian Government. 

Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. 


writer said the wooden 


regard 


That statement said that all 


the wooden ships that were built in our country were not built 
n ime. 

Mr. EDMONDS. I am quoting Mr. Boynton, « member of 
Parliament of Australia. 

Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. He iInded ships in eur 


ountry also? 

Mr. EDMONDS. He alluded to ships that 
ount of the Australian Government in our country. 
Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. For Australia? 


were built on 


Mr. EDMONDS. For Australia. I am very sorry, indeed, 
» see this artiele in the paper. It seems to me if we expect to 
ret a large trade in shipbuilding in this country our sbip- 


} r] ' t 
iilders ought to ean ao tit 


They : 


to this criti- 


this matter. 
should he 


take care of 
ii there is no reason why we 
sm in far-off Australia. 

Mr. SCOTT. The gentleman’s 


subieet 


interesting. 


remarks are very 


Will he indulge me to say that I reeently saw statement in 
Lloyd’s comparing the aetual cost ef production of ships in 


Britain. Following the whole 
proposition to its last analysis, taking up the identical essen- 
ials necessary to the production of a and the reugh 
estimate of the increased cost in the United States was some- 
in the neighborhood of 20 per cent, that it aetually cost 
this country to-day for laovor and material 20 per cent more 

» produce a ship than it does in Great Britain. 
Mr. EDMONDS. Of course, [ am not an expert shipbuilder, 
| I hesitate to express any opinion on that subject. But I 
ll like to say to the gentleman that it is my impression 
onsidering the fact that we can get cheaper steel than 
British Government can, we ought to be able to fairly well 
the building of ships of the same style and char- 


his country with those in Great 








vessel, 


npete in 
I} iI 


Mr. Chairman, I yield baek the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman yields baek seven minuies. 

he gentleman from Michigan has 20 minutes remaining. 

Mr. SCOPT. I vield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Crisp}. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Chairman, as ] Hall I 


eame in the heard 


gentleman from Pennsylvania |[Mr. Kerty] make certain 
servations relative to the Naval Academy and heard him 
ng an extract from a paper, stating that two of the eadets 


ul attempted suicide. After reading the article, Mr. Kretriy 
inented on hazing at the academy, and his remarks created 
my mind the impression that he thought hazing was respon- 
for the two midshipmen attempting suicide. 
lt was my pleasure last summer to be a member of the con- 
essional board that visited Annapolis during the commence- 
. and I met the officers in charge and the eivilian faculty, 
d I never met anywhere a finer body of men. I also had the 
vilege of meeting a great many of the midshipmen. They 
we happy and proud to be midshipmen, and in my opinion 
ey are as fine a class of boys as you will find anywhere. My 
nly child is a midshipman, having been appointed by Senator 
llokt Smira, of Georgia, and I know from him, as well as 
1 the officers, that no hazing of an injurious character at 
permitted at the academy. Under an act of Congress 
ng is absolutely prohibited, and the superintendent and 
licers endeavor to enforce the law. Now, of course, the boys 
ve little rules and regulations; one of them, for instance, 
ng that members of the fourth class ean not walk dewn a 
rtain walk, that they can not cut corners, and that they can 
so out of certain doors. The plebes are treated just like 
*shmen at any college are treated by upper classmen; but 
ere is nothing done there that would reflect on the honor or 
laracter of a boy or in anywise injuriously affect him. 
Now, in answer to the suggestion of the gentleman 


A 


rom 
| 


ennsylvania [Mr. Watson] that a lot of midshipmen fall out 
cause they could not keep up, that is absolutely the fact. 


‘Hey are not resigning or leaving because they do not like the 
failure to 


ademy, as Mr. Ketriy intimated, but because of 
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referring to 


iuse I know 


Pardon me fo 
mention it bee 


meet the requirements to remain. 


the facts. My son has just finished his first year and is 

a youngster. When he entered last year there 995 hoys 
in his class. That class in one year brought down to 770. 
If a boy im any one month fails to make 2.5 in any stud: } 
being the maximum mark of grading—unless the acedemi 
board especially permi him to remain in the ide! ] i 
dropped out. 

Now, | know nothing in the world about i uses of 
two young men, but I do feel this, that if the character of hazing 
they get over there caused them to attempt to commit suicide 
these boys did not have grit and stamina enough to make ou 
naval officers. I know Admiral Scales, the superintendent of 
the academy, and his faculty have not the slightest objection 
to any investigation being made of their aets and doings, : I 
kno hem well enough to know that they would court such: a 
investigation as proposed by Mr. KELry As I stated, [Ta Oo 
1uthorized to speak for them, but after the observation of the 
entleman from Pennsylvania |Mr. Ketty] I felt, in just 
to the academy and to the faculty, that T should make thes 
few scattering remarks. [Applause.] 

Mir. WATSON of Pennsylvani: Will e vonth n yi 

Mr. CRISP. T will. 

Mr. WATSON of vWennsylvani: L visited) Ar polis twe t 
azo ml asked one of ti ofiicers what percentage of the nid 
shij ien were graduated. f am not positive, but I thir : 
said o-thirds were dropped during he fonr vears be ES¢ 
hey were not able to pass thy raminatio That a I 
large a percentace but I know | urprised that 
large percentage failed. 

Mr. CRISP. I will say to the gentleman that a er 
ber of them drop out. I can not say hat the percentage 1 
[ do happen to know that last year’s class, which is now 
hird class, when it entered had 995 members, and in the ta 
report 1 received trom the board as te my son’s rk the «| 
had fallen to 770 members 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Will the gei nan yield 

Mr. CRISP. [ will. 

Mi BANKHE AD. \s T recall from the newspaper ace int 
there was no indication that the wuitempt of these young en 
LO ommit suicide was Sup rindueed by the aetion | 
superintendent or anyone else in the academy. 

Mr. CRISP. Admiral Scales stated, aecording to the pay 
that hazing had nothing whatever to de with the attempt of these 
two young men to commit suicid 

I vield back the remainder o ny time to the gent 
fre Michigan, and I thank him. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman yields baek four mi 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minntes to the 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess], or such time as he may des 
use, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio is recogni 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com tee, 
the subject that we have been discussing just now causes 
rise in my mind a query of considerable importance as to 
it is that so many of the eadets in beth the academies fa ) 


make the final examinations. We are certainly making 
stant improvement in our facilities of edueation. There neve 
has been a time when we have spent so mueh money in order to 
supply the equipment, and there never has been a time when 
have required a higher grade of training for teachers than ts 
day. In the selection of my eandidates for tl academies 
I have always left it to competitive examination, in order 


ie two 


I might get the best trained, so that there would be no failuré 
in the examination. I have not suceeeded. The last two 
pointees that I recommended upon that sort of examination 


failed. No: I should not Say the last two. The last one failed, 


and the preceding one dropped out for a reason that I want to 
explain. And, to be honest with you, that is why I asked for 
the five minutes, for I have no complaint upon the importance 


of a high standard of scholarship for the aeademies. In the 
onset I wish to say that, as a schoolman myself, I fully realize 
the advantage, if not the necessity, of rigid discipline, and there- 
fore I would be the last man on the floor of this House to ques- 
tion the wisdom of the rigid discipline which is being exercised 
at these academies. If I could say so without being regarded 
as hypercritical, I would without hesitation declare that. son 
of the rulings, especially at West Point, are without good sensé 
I say that as one knowing the need of discipline in higher eln- 
eation. 


\ recent appointee of mine at West Point was notified by his 
father, and the day after that notification he was notified by the 
officers of the hospital, that his mother was lying at the point 


of death, and he was asked to come home. He made his aj 
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plication for leave to go home to the authorities of the academy. 


He laid the matter in telegrams before them. He was told that 
if he should go home he would have to resign. The boy had the 
choice of resignation or remaining and disrespecting the call of 
father and also the call of the officer of the hospital in Cincin- 


nati. He did exactly what you would have done and what I 
would have done. He resigned and went to his mother. She 
died. 


He came to talk to me about this immediately upon the death 
of his mother, which occurred in about 10 days, and I felt so 
outraged over the fact that I took it up immediately witb the 
superintendent, and asked him if it were not possible to rein- 
state the boy so that he could go right on with his work without 
losing the year. The officer who wrote me declined to do it. 
He said he would lose the year, and that if he wanted to enter 
again he would have to reenter anew, although they would not 
require him to take another examination for entry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired, 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. 
gentleman, 

The CHAIRMAN, 
utes more. 

Mr. FESS. I wrote to the superintendent and said that I 
appreciated fully, as I thought, the necessity of rigid regula- 
tions, and I certainly appreciated the interruption of a few 
days in the middle of the year in a course of higher education 
such as was being given in the institution; but I thought that 
under the circumstances this boy ought not to be compelled to 
lose a year, and I should insist that his statement regarding the 
break of but two or three weeks was not sufficient to deny his 
reentrance and being placed where he was when he was com- 
pelled to resign. I had a letter in answer which was extremely 
curt, giving me to understand that that was their regulation, 
nnd that I could accept it if I wanted to or not, but that the boy 
would not be reinstated, and if he wanted to reenter he would 
have to come in under the regulation which put him off to the 
end of the year. The boy, of course, did not go, as I, nor you, 
would not have gone. 

Now, I speak as a friend of the academies. I wish that dis- 
tinctly understood. I have not had any sympathy with a good 
deal of criticism that has been offered against them. But I 
think this is a case that is simply outrageous, and I feel quite 
kecnly «bout the matter. Whether there is an explanation that 
is rational or not, I confess it was not rational to me as a 
s@ioolman. 


Mr. ALMON. 


Chairman, I yield five minutes more to the 


The gentleman is recognized for five min- 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. I yield to my friend. 

Mr. ALMON. The gentleman is no doubt familiar with this 
educational institution and its regulations. I was wondering 
what control Congress has over its regulations pertaining to 
inatters such as the gentleman has referred to, if any. 

Mr. FESS. I think Congress has given the academy almost 
carte blanche authority to make their own regulations as to 
courses of study and discipline, and I am rather of opinion 
that we will have to do that; that we can not here, from the 
loor, direct the regulations of the academy. We should have 
nen of sound common sense in whom we can safely confide. 
But what shall we say of men who will make regulations such 
aus operated upon this young man and then curtly reply to a 
main who demands that that injury be remedied without work- 
ing un injustice to the person who is totally without fault? I 
do not think there is a Member in this House who would criti- 
cize the young man, or who would have said that boy should 
have remained in the academy, because he was called to resign 
absent from the mother when she was on her deathbed. 
It sects to me that it was not only a perfect outrage, but a case 
of inhuman brutality that must not be allowed to become the 
rule in any Government institution. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. I yield to my friend. 

Mr. CRISP. I am in thorough accord with the gentleman in 
that ease, and I rise to ask if there are any rules or regulations 
forbidding the granting of leave by the superintendent in such 
CUuSeS ft 

Mr. FESS. No. That is wholly within the discretion of the 
superintendent, as it ought to be. 

Mr. CRISP. That is, in his judgment? 

Mr. FESS. Yes; and it was his judgment or the judgment 
of the officer acting that if you granted the leave it would so 
interrupt the work that the boy could not fit in again when 
he came back, and therefore he refused to allow him the leave 
of absence. 


Mr. CRISP. 


or be 


He could have granted the leave? 
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Mr. FESS. Most certainly. No authority save his own will 
would prevent granting the leave of absence. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON, I would state to the gentleman from Ohio 
that I had a splendid young man from Sierra Blanca, Tex., 
now in the district of the gentleman from El Paso [Mr. Hups 
PETH], who stood the preliminary examination, and of 27 boys, 
high-school graduates, in that district he stood the highest ex- 
amination in the competitive contest, but on the final exami- 
nation he failed only in algebra, and in that only by a very 
small margin. 

Later on I was given to understand that there would be 
another examination that year, and at my suggestion the 
young man came to Washington and entered a preparatory 
school—Dowd’s Academy. His parents are not rich, and this 
was done at great sacrifice on the boy’s part and on the part 
of his parents. After he entered Dowd’s Academy the com 
mandant at Annapolis ruled that the young man would have to 
wait until the next year to take the examination; that lx 
could not take the one coming the next month, because Jy 
would not be allowed to take two examinations in the same 
year. I thought that was a very harsh ruling to make under 
the circumstances, for the young man would be over age the 
next year, and he was thus prevented from entering Annapolis 
after going to quite an expense in making preparation. 

Mr. FESS. I will say to my friend from Texas along that 
line that I have had no disposition to find fault with the 
authorities on a matter of the rigidity of examinations, or 
upon the matter of their rigidity in discipline in keeping up 
their ranking. What I draw the line on is a ease like that o} 
the illness of a cadet’s mother, where the rules, within the 
discretion of the officers, would not allow that boy to go to 
the deathbed of his mother without resigning and losing his 
opportunity. I think that is little short of criminal. When I 
called the attention of the officer to it by letter I received a 
curt reply, evidently written by some understrapper. 

I am no better, and we on this floor are no better, than people 
outside. Our position here entitles us to no consideration fur 
ther than to perform our public duty, and I do not ask for any 
reply as a Congressman that I would not ask as a citizen at 
home in private life; but it was evidently some understrapper. 
who felt his authority, who gave me to understand that no 
amount of experience that I had had as a college officer for 25 
years would equip me to say that they were in the wrong. That 
is why I did not like it. The reply was couched in languag 
usually employed by an irresponsible who was exercising tem 
porary authority and who evidently wanted it known that he 
was giving final orders. I know no way to reach such cases 0 
boorishness, but, to say the least, Congress should exercise su 
perior or commanding authority when such palpable and brutal! 
injustice is permitted in a Government institution whose life 
depends upon the will of this body. We have a great academy at 
West Point as at Annapolis, but such conduct sheds no credit 
upon them and should not be tolerated a moment longer than it 
an be corrected. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. The gentleman has stated that he did not 
think Congress had anything to do with the making of thes 
rules; but we could pass a resolution of condemnation of such 
an act as that, could we not? 

Mr. FESS. I think so; and, if necessary to prevent its 
currence, I should vote for it. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I think it ought to be done. 

Mr. WALTERS. Will the gentleman state his experience as 
an educator, as to the possibility of a student regaining the 
ground that he might have lost during his brief absence from 
the academy ? 

Mr. FESS. Why, certainly. <A student of any rank who was 
absent for two or three weeks in a college year could with ezse, 
as my friend, our colleague, Mr. Fatrrietp, who is an experi 
enced educator, will admit, catch up with his class and get 
back in his rank, whether it be in mathematics, languages, 01 
what not. It has been done every year and in every standard 
college in America. It was simply, in my judgment, a chimerica! 
indiscretion on the part of some understrapper, who assumed to 
tell me that this boy, in order to go home to the deathbed of his 
mother, would have to resign and lose not only the year but his 
opportunity to be in the academy. For I fully agreed with him 
when he related to me at my home the details, after having 
written me about that matter, that I would not fault him in the 
least for deciding not to return. I have called attention to this 
incident because of what was just said by other Members about 
the academies, not as a critic, but as a friend of these institu- 
tions. 
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| 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
rhe gentleman from Michigan has one minute remaining. 
Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, unless further time is desired, I | 
in for the rending of the bill. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the bill for amend- 
ent 
The Clerk read section 1. 


Mr. HICKS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
vord for the purpose of asking a member of the committee a 


question. 


There has been a good deal of comment in the papers in re- 
ard to the disposition of two of the great ocean grayhounds— 
he Imperator and the Vaterland, the last named of which did 
such splendid service under the American flag as a transport. 
Some of the newspaper accounts state that the Imperator, 
vhich was never in the hands of the Allies and always at 
nehor at Cuxhaven, is now to be allotted to the American 
ire also going to retain the Vaterland. 
huve been unable to substantiate these rumors or to find out 
he truth of the matter, and I would like very much to ask some 
f these gentlemen of the Merchant Marine Committee what is 
the stutus of these two great ships. I specify no one to whom I 
vould direct my remarks. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I will ask the gentleman if he has in- 
jnired of the Shipping Board? 

Mr. HICKS. I have, and they do not seem to know. 

Vir, ALEXANDER. If they do not know, I am sure nobody 
ime does, 

Vir. GREENE of Massachusetts. 

rection of the Shipping Board. 
ir. SCOTT. If I can be considered as 
the gentleman’s inquiry 
Vir. HICKS. The gentleman is eminently qualified. 
Mr. SCOTT. I thank the gentleman. I recently saw in a 


I supposed they were under 


\ 


within the category 


ewspuper a statement that the Imperator and the Vaterland 
d both been assigned to the United States. 
[ have never seen any contradiction, although previously if 


ws srid that the Jmperator had been assigned to Great Britain. 


fhis list statement, which purported to outline the facts, said | 


hat the Jmperator had been taken over by the Fleet Corpora- 
on sud they had refused to turn her over to the British Gov- 
MhImenkel, 
‘ir. HICKS. That is all the information I have seen on the 
c line, but it does not really give us anything definite, be- 
ise newspaper accounts are many times imaginative articles. 
Mr. SCOTT. The disposition of these ships has no particular 
wearing on this bill now before the committee. 
Mr. HICKS. Iam fully aware, Mr. Chairman, that my ques- 
ion does not refer to the biil, but I am operating under a poetic 
cense and striking the bell outside of the strict location of the 


vino, 

Mr. SCOTT. Tam not criticizing the gentleman’s inquiry; I 

s only saying that we are not changing the names of these 
ships. 

Mr. FATREIELD. 

Mr. SCOTY. Yea, 

Mir. FAIRFIELD. I would like to know through what agency 
he ships were apportioned to Great Britain. Is there any rea- 
on Why Great Britain should claim the right to allot the ships? 

Mir. HICKS. That was a mystery to me, what claim Great 
britain could have to the Jmperator. She was never under the 
British flag. 

Mr. SCOTT. 
eentleman from Indiana, after the war was over a general com- 

ission Was appointed and allotment was made. It was deter- 
ined that the United States was entitled to all enemy ships that 
eve interned in the United States at the time of the war. That 
rule prevailed as to the other allies. At the close of the war the 
encliy ships that were not in the possession of the Allies during 
the war became the subject of controversy as to their disposi- 
lion. I think the peace conference decided that their disposi- 
ion should be brought about by a commission appointed, and 
ihese ships were allotted pro rata to the Allies in proportion to 
iheir respective losses by submarine attack. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Will the gentleman yield? 


SEC. 3. That for the privilege of securing such changes of name the 
‘lowing fees shall be paid by the owners of vessels to collectors of cus- 
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If the gentleman will permit me to reply to the | 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendmen 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Page 2, line 11, after the word “ Treasury,” ! 


of” and insert the word . 
The amendment was agreed 


to. 

The Clerk completed the reading of the biil 
Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise and report the bill to the House with the recommenda 
tion that the amendment be agreed to and that the bill as 


amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose, and Mr. WALSH having taken 
the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. Rogers, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
reported that that committee had had under consideration the 
bill (H. R. 3620) to authorize the Commissioner of Navigation 
to change the names of vessels, and directed him to report the 
same back with an amendment, with the recommendation that 
the amendment be agreed to and that the bill as amended do 
pass. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the bill and amendment to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the amend 
ment. 

The amendment was 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Scorr, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to revise 
and extend my remarks in the ReEcorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I have a bill 
vhich I have overlooked and I would like to call up and have 
read. It is on the Private Calendar, H. R. 6857. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, did I understand the gentleman 
from Massachusetts |Mr. GREENE] to say that the bill to which 
he refers is on the Private Calendar? 

Mi* GREENE of Massachusetts. Yes. 

Mr. ROGERS. My understanding of the rule is that bills 
on the Private Calendar can not be called up on Calendar 
Wednesday. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts is correct. Bills on the Private Calendar can not be 
called up on Calendar Wednesday. 


agreed to. 


ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and aceordingly (at 4 o'clock and 
43 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, 
Thursday, October 9, 1919, at 12 o'clock noon. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 

RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. GOOD, from the Select Committee on Budget, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 9783) to provide a national budget 
system and an independent audit of Government accounts, and 
for other purposes, reported the same without amendment, ac 
companied by a report (No. 362), which said bill and report 
were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 


REFERENCE. 

Under clause 2 of Rule NXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 8483) granting a pension to Odelon Valecour: 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (CH. R. 9483) granting a pension to William L. Meister: 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to thi 

| Committee on Pensions. 


CHANGE OF 


toms, to be deposited in the Treasury of such collectors as navigation | 


( lor vessels 99 gross tons and under, $10; for vessels 100 gross 
ons and up to and including 499 gross tons, $25; for vessels 500 gross 
tons and up to and including 999 gross tons, $50; for vessels 1,000 gross 

ns and up toe and including 4,999 gross tons, $75; for vessels 5,000 
tons and over, $100, 


Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Chairman, in line 11 the word “of” 
ignt to be “by.” T wove to strike out the word “of” and 
insert the word “ by,” 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memo- 
rials were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

$y Mr. HUSTED: A bill (H. R. 9802) authorizing the Secre 
tary of War to donate to White Plains, N. Y., one Germat 
| cannon or fieldpiece; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 
























6582 


| 


By Mr. STiERLE: A bill (H. R. 9808) authorizing the Secre- | 

vy of War to donate te the town of Audenried, Pa., two Ger- | 

on capnons or fieldpieees; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. CURRY of California: A bill CH. R. 9864) to create a 
department of ‘onautics, defining the powers and duties of 
the director thereof, providing for the organization, disposition, 


und administration of a United States air reserve force, and 
providing for the development of civil and commercial aviation ; | 
fo the Committee ou Military Affairs 


By Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas: A bill CH. R. 9805) donating 
u captured German 77 and carriage to the city of Fredonia, 
Kans., i purposes; to the Committee 
on Military 

By Mr. ROMJUE: A bill «HL R. to enable the Capital | 
rraction C cquire the stock, franchises, and property of cer- 
tain str tions in the District of Columbia; to | 


for decorative and patriotie 
\ffairs 
OSOG ) 


Oo toa 








‘et railway 


eorpor 





the Committee on the Distriet of Columbia. 

By Mr. HULL of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 9S07) to amend the 

evenue act of 1918 the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SEARS: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 225) authorizing 
the establishment f : free port at Jacksonville, Fla.: to the 
(‘onunittee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. HILI Resolution (tH. Res. 325) to inerease the 
salary of one special employee of the House: to the Committee } 








on Aecounts 

By Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania: Resolution (H. Res. 326) 
directing the Secretary of the Navy to report on conditions in the 
United States Naval Academy at Annapolis; to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs, 

By Mr. FESS: Resolution (H. Res, 527) for the considera 

of H. R. 4438: to the Committee on Rules 
PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 
Under clause L of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions | 


re introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DARROW: A bill (H. R. 9808) granting a pension to | 
Mildred 8S. Lewis; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HERSMAN: A bill (CH. R. 9809) granting a pension to 
fnmes D. Brown, D>. Kester; to the Committee on 
l’ensions 


By Mr. 


flias James 
JACOWAY: A bill CH. R. 9810) granting a pension 

»>Sam Ragsdale; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MARTIN: A bill (H. R. 9811) for the relict 
Thomas R. Clark; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. OVERSTREET: A bill (HL R. 9812) 

Beasley; to the Committee on Claims. 


oft 


By Mr. PARRISH: A bill (H. R. 9815) granting a pension to 
b’. Lewis; to the Committee on Pensions. 
Also, a bill CH. R. 9814) graniing a pension to James M. 


Waide, jr.: to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TIMBERLAKE: A ill (H. 9815) granting a 
ion to Hulda Flatt: to the Committee on Iavalid Pensions. 
By Mr. ZIHLMAN: A 


R. pen 


bill (H. R. 9816) granting an increase 
pension ‘oO Jobm Sullivan; to the Committee on Invalid Pen 
ons. 
Als ill CH. RR. 8817) granting a pension to John EF. Root; 
the Committee on Pensiens. 
PETITIONS, ETC 
Under clause 1 of Rule XXITT, petitions and papers were laid | 


the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 


By the SPEAKWR (by request): Petition of Indiana Yearty | 
Meeting of Friends, protesting against the military intervention | 
f tl Lnited States Mexieo: to he Committee on Foreign 
A\finirs 

By Mr. BARBOUR: Petition of Thomas Enright Post, No. 97, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, on the subject of immigration: to the 


and Naturalization. 
Peach Growers (Ine.), 


on foreign-grown beans: 


‘‘ommittee on Immigration 


° ifornia 


urging the 
to the Com- 


\lso, petition of Cal 
placing of an effective tarifi 
jitee on Ways and Means. 
By Mr. BEE: Petition of sundry s of Guadaloupe County | 
(Seguin), in opposition to the Smith-Towner edneational bills | 
the Education. 


eC1lizen 


Committee on 


1 
1 


bv Mr. CROWTHER: Petition of sundry citizens of Schenee- | 
ly, N. Y.. protesting against the Smith-Towner educational | 
hill: to the Committee on Edueation. 


Lithuanians of Amsterdam, N. Y., asking the 
to 


Also, petition of 


United States Government to recognize their independence: 


the Committee on Foreign Affairs. } 
\Iso, petition of numerous citizens of Montgemery County, | 
N. Y., protesting against certain provisions contained in Senate ' 
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| alleged 
| diers of the American Expeditionary Forces; 


| portunity and for all the privileges of life, and ask Thy cuid- 


| Thyself as a helper and healer. 
| Amen. 


| proceedings, when, on request of Mr. Smwoor and by unanimous 
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bill 2906, known as the Cummins bill; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, 
iy Mr. DARROW: Petition of Elizabeth Powell Bond and 46 


| other residents of Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa., urging con- 
| gressional investigation of lynching and mob murder; to the 


Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DOWELL: Petition of sundry citizens of the State of 
lpwa, praying for the return of the American soldiers from 
Russia; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. ELLIOTT: Petition of 8S. Edgar Nicholson, protest- 
ing ugainst military intervention in Mexico; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of S. Edgar Nicholson, protesting against uni- 
versal compulsory military training; to the Committee on Mili- 


> 
>\ 


tary Affairs. cE 
Also, petition of Women’s Post War Council, favoring the re- id 
turn of the bodies of the dead soldiers of our forces when pos- 4 
sible; to the Committee on Military Affairs. Rs 
Also, petition of S. Edgar Nicholson, favoring a league of 
iions; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
By Mr. ESCH: Petition of members of the clerical forces of i 
the naval establishments, favoring an immediate increase in 3 
salaries; to the Committee on Naval Affairs, Bs 
By Mr. FITZGERALD: Petition of the American Legion, in- bit 


dorsing and approving the action and purpose of the congres- Es 
sional investigating committee to place responsibility for thx 
unneeessary wrongs inflicted against officers and 
to the Committee 


sol- 


on Military Affairs, 
By Mr. NEELY: Petition of Capitol Petroleum Co., aga 
propaganda interfering with independent companies it ee 
Mexico; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 4 
By Mr. RANDALL California: Memorial 


inst 





oil 


of Highland 


of 


Park Presbyterian Church, Los Angeles, Calif., indorsing the 
league of nations; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, FE 
By Mr. SCHALL: Resolution of the Minnesota Joint Engi- A 


neering Board, urging Congress to provide for the utilization 





of the water power at the Government dam at Minneapolis, 
without longer deferring action in anticipation of general 
water-power legislation; to the Committee on Waiter Power, 








SENATE. 
‘Tuurspay, October 9, 1919. 


Rey. J. J. Muir, D. D., of the city of Washington, offered th 
following prayer: 

© God, our help in ages pasi, our present help in every hour 
of need, we turn to Thee this morning, thanking Thee for op- 
ance in meeting the confusions and unrest of these times. 
Help these Thy servants in every circumstance of 
bility. Grant Thy grace, we beseech of Thee, in the 
at the White House, and to Thy servant the President reveal 
Accept of us and glorify Thy- 
Nation. Through Christ our 


resnonsi- 


sick roon 


self in and through the rod, 


The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday's 


consent, the further reading was dispensed with and the Jour- 


nal was approved. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. VPresiden:, IT suggest the absence of 
quorun.. 
The VICK PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 








‘The Seeretary called the roll and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Gerry McCumber Simons 
Ball Gore MeKellar Smith, Ga 
Bankhead (y;ronna McNary Smith, Md 
Beckham Hale Moses Smoot 

Borah Harding Myers Spencer 
Brande Harris Nelson Ster.ing 
Calder Harrison New Sutherland 
Capper Hitcheock Newberry ‘homas 
Chamberlain Jones, Was Norris rownsend 
Colt Kellogg Nugent frammell 
Culberson Kendricl Overman Underwood 
Cummins Kenyon Owen Wadsworth 
Dial Keyes Page Walsh, Mass. 
Dillingham King Penrose Walsh, Mont. 
Edge Kirby Phelan Watson 
Elkins Knox Poindexter Williams 
Fernald La Follette Pomerene Woleott 
Fleteher Lenrcot Robinson 

France Lodge Sheppard 

Frelinghuysen McCormick Sherman 


Mr. NEWBERRY. I desire to announce the absence of the 


Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Warren], the Senator from Kansas 
[Mr. Curtis], and the Senator from Colorado [Mr. Pnrirrs], 


who are engaged in 


a committee hearing. 















































































‘| 


[Mr. Joun- | 






Mr. GERRY. The Senator from South Dakota 


wl]. the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Sairy], and the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] are absent on accouni 
of illness in their families. The senior Senator from Nevada 


Mr. PrrrMan], the junior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Gay], 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Jones] are detained 
rom the Senate on official business. The junior Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. Henprerson], the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. | 
rANLEY], and the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. RANspELL] are | 
bsent on publie business. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. 


vl 
na 


Seventy-seven ‘Senators have an 


‘ wered to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 
7 MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 
; { message’ from the House of Representatives, by D. K. | 
q Hempstead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had 
E passed the bill (S. 633) extending the provisions for the regu- 
ES lation of steam vessels to vessels owned or operated by the 
United States Shipping Board, and for other purposes. 
The message also announced that the House had passed the 
- following bills, in which it requested the concurrence of th: 
zt Senate: 


, YY ; 
VaViga- 


&. 


j H. R. 3620. An act to authorize the Commissioner of 
Be tion to change the names of vessels; 

H. R. 8986. An act granting the consent of C to the 
Paris-Hugo Bridge Co. to construct a bridge and approaches 
thereto across Red River, near Arthur City, Lamar County, 
Tex.: and 

H. R. 9692. An act to amend section 15 of an act entitled “An 
ct to promote the welfare of American seamen in the merchant 
wirine of the United States; to abolish arrest and imprisonmeni 
as a penalty for desertion; and to secure the abrogation of 
‘eaty provisions in relation thereof; and to promote safety ai 
approved Mareh 4, 1915. 


ENROLLED 


OngTress 








seq.” 


BILLS IC NED, 





ef The message further announced that the Speaker of the Hous 

B. had signed the following enrolled bills, and they were thers 

pon signed by the Vice President: 

sS.9. An act to encourage the rectumation of certain arid 

j in the State of Nevada, and for other purposes: 

. Ss. 258. An act for the payment of claims for loss of private 
roperty on account of the loss of firearms and ammunition 
ken by the United States troops during the labor strikes in the 

State of Colorado in 1914; 
s. 2100. An act authorizing the Union Pacific Railway Co. or 

i ts successors to convey for public-road purposes certain parts 
f its right of way; and 

* H. R. 7478. An act to amend sections p200 and 5202 of the 
q Revised Statutes of the United States as amended by acts of 
June 22, 1906, and September 24, 1918. 

5 HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 

; The following bills were severally read twice by their titles 


(| referred to the Committee on Commerce: 

i. ik. 8620. An act to autherize the Commissioner 
tion to change the names of vessels; 

Hi. R. S986. An act inting the of to the 
Paris-Hugo Bridge Co. to construct a bridge and approaches 
Red River, near Arthur Citv, Lamar County, 


of Naviga- 


£rTre Congress 


coLselt 
hereto across 
fex.: and 
li. R. 9692. An act to amend section 15 of an act entitled “An 
to promote the welfare of American seamen in the merchant 
urine of the United States: to abolish ar and imprison- 
ent as a penalty for desertion: and to secure the abrogatio: 
f treaty provisions in relation thereof: and to promote safety 
a,” approved March 4, 1915. 
PROMOTION OF FOREIGN 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays } 
response on the part of the governor of the Federal Reserve 
Board Senate resolution 203. It will ihe 
Rrcorp. It is brief. 
The communication i 


rest 


COMMERCE. 





wfore the Senate 


' ‘ : 
1o iy inserted in 


sas follows: 


FEDERAL RESEKVE BOARD, 


OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR 
Washington, October 7, 1919. 

s Referring to your letter of the 6th instant inclosing a copy of 
2 resolution 203, you are advised that neither the Federal Reserve 
) nor the Federal reserve banks receive any appropriations from 
2 All the Federai reserve banks at the present time are earning 

“ profits far in excess of operating expenses and dividend require 
hents (dividends being limited by law to 6 per cent, cumulative), and 
the expenses of the Federal Reserve Board and its staff are defrayed ou‘ 
of the proceeds of assessments levied semiannually upon the Federa 


¢ ve banks in proportion to their capital stock and surplus, as au- 
thorized by a paragraph in section 10 of the Federal reserve act. 
tederal Reserve Board not charged with any duty relating to 
f foreign commerce, although the Ted 


cmotion and development of fi 
banks are authorized undet tion 14, with the consent or 


is 


CT reserve woe 
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upon the rder and directik of 1) Feder R 1 Board 
regulati to b prescribed | } ad. t r nd int 
t igu countrie appoint esp des li ! 
intries nae tl é I i ~ h ed 
jank of New \ its 1 
to establish ag I wit ! B 
th of Frar 
rovi of secti » 2 « ll I ict I 
board has also authorized a large national I to ta nches in 
several foreign countries, and has authorized itional nks having a 
capital of not less than $1,000,000 to purchas t in co yrrations or 
banks principally engaged in foreign banking after thes yrporations 
have made an agreement with the board as to the chara 1! rusi 
ness to be transacted, the manner in which the business is to ( 
ducted, and as to reports and examinations A number of thes reign 
anking porations hav een organized with national banks a tock 
holders, and they have branches er offices near] il pat of tl 
meatal 

fhe Federal R rve Board itself, however, has incurred no expens 
in matters connected with the promotion and developn t forcign 
CO! ere nor has it any employees ngaged in ich wort 

R ) ull youl 
; Ww. P.G. H ) 
G } A 

H{y gz A SANDERSON 

‘ elary United Stat Nev 
SHIPMENT OF WHEAT. 

Mr. GRONNA \Ir. President, on yesterday the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. OWEN] had printed in the Recorp a letter from 
Mr. J. H. Young, nn officer of the United States Railroad Admin 
istrution, with reference to the exportation of wheat. Mr. 
Young gives the excuse that for the want of ships wheat is 


| not being exported. I take it that the Senate is anxious to have 
| the facts, and I wish to say that Iam in a position to give them 

the I have taken the matter up with the Secre- 
For the information of the Senator from 


facts because 


tary of Agriculture. 
| Oklahoma, as well as other Senators, I ask to have read a letter 
| which I have just received from the Secretary of Agriculture. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read. 


is follows: 


The Seere tn ry rend 


THE SECRETARY OF AGRIé 
| Washington, October 2, 19D. 
} Ilon. A. J. GRronna, 
inited States Senate 
Dear SENATOR GRONNA: I have your letter of September 27, in 
| which you make inquiry regarding embargoes upon cereals and thei 
| products, live stock and the products of live stock, and other necessary 
| food products Matters of this sort are now handled by the War 
| Trade Section of the State Department, which took over the functions 
} of the War Trade Board at the close of the past fiscal year The 
bureau of exports of that section informs me that, with the exception 
of wheat and wheat flour, any and all food products may be exported 
freely, without individual export license, to any country in the world 
except European Russia. Questions relating to the exportation o1 
importation of wheat and wheat flour are dealt with by the United 
States Wheat Director, whose offices are located at 42 Broadway, New 
York City I am inelosing herewith for your informatien a copy of a 
letter from the Bureau of Exports, together with two bulletins wl 
have euring on your inquiry. 
| Very truly, yours, 
| a rr Secreta 


Mr. 


respon- 


Mr. President, I simply want to add that 
Director the Grain Corporation, 
sible for the embargo. There has been and there is now 
m wheat and wheat flour, and that is the reason why 
is not being exported. The letter which was printed in 


Mr. GRONNA. 


Barnes, 


Julius of : 


adh el 
ba "flO 


wheat 


the Recorp on yesterday does not give the correct information 
As a further proof of that, Mr. President, I offer 
Mr. POMERENE. May I ask the Senator a question that 


connection ? 
Mr. GRONNA. 
Mr. POMERENE. 


Yes, 
What 


is the reason for this embargo 


| Mr. GRONNA. I have telegraphed Mr. Barnes and asked him 
why it is necessary to have this embargo at the present time, 
but up to this moment I have not received a rep 
Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senatm om North 
Dakota permit an inquiry? 
Mr. GRONNA. Certainly. 
Mr. KING. I have been advised by a number of genth 
who have given attention to this matter that one of the reaso 
why the shipments of foodstuffs during the past month or s 


been—although they have been 


lack credit in Europe, the 
lack of means upon the part European Governments wit! 
which to pay for the foodstuffs. From all that I can lea 

including statements made by Mr. Hoover and others who 


have been as small as they have 


very great—was because of the of rn 


of 


familiar with European conditions, the fact is that the ] 
pean nations do not have sufficient funds with which to 
the purchases in this country which their necessities req 

Mr. GRONNA. I will say to the Senator from Utal ! 
| is not the reason with reference to wheat ane he | 
| the Senator will read the letters which I have slike 
| printed in the Recorp in connection ith +5 i 
{ find that to be the fact, 
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Mr. President, if IT may be permitted to add another word, I 
wish to say that under our tariff law there is a duty of 10 
bushel on wheat between the United States and 
It seems, however, that these people are a law unto 
themselves and make their own laws. I am advised by the 
Secretary of Agriculture—I have his letter here, but it is rather 
a lengthy one, and I shall not ask to have it printed in the 
Recorp—that there is no duty on wheat. The law has never 
been repealed, so far as I know; it is on the statute books of 
the United States; Canada refused to accept the reciprocity 
treaty by an overwhelming vote, as Senators know; and why 
this law has been set aside I do not know. At any rate, it has 
been held, and is held to-day, that there is no duty on wheat 


cent per 
Canada. 
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Of the 400,000 to 450.000 acres of dry-land oats, perhaps 300,000 
are in Great Northern territory, which would be most likely 
to draw on the prairie Provinces of Canada for its seed supply. 

The Bureau of Crop Estimates’ report for 1918 shows that 
650,000 acres of oats were sown in the territory north of the 
Missouri River and east to and including Rolette and Benson 
Counties. Some seed oats will have to be shipped into this 
section next spring, though the crop is much better than in any 
part of Montana. The poorest crops, not only of oats but of 
other grains, are in Bottineau, Rolette, Pierce, and McHenry 
Counties. In Burke, Divide, Williams, Mountrail, and Ward 
Counties considerable quantities of fair to good oats have been 
harvested, so that demand for seed from outside sources is 
unlikely. The counties farther east have direct connection with 
Canada by both the Great Northern and Soo lines, and could 
readily obtain a part of their seed supply from that section if 
desired. 

The oat crop, as well as all other crops, is much poorer in 


; southwestern North Dakota than in the northwestern part of 


' 


1 of North Dakota and southeastern South Dakota, 


between the United Stntes and Canada. 

Mr. WILLIAMS Mr. President, I understood the Senator 
from North Dakota to say that it is held to-day that there is no 
duty on wheat? 

Mr GRONNA Yes, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. May I ask him by whom it is so held? 

Mr. GRONNA, It must be by Mr. Barnes, the wheat director, 

Wheat is boing shipped into this country free of duty. 

Mr WILLIAMS. Of course, the Senator from North Dakota 
} \ t] Mr. Barnes can not give a, judicial opinien which | 

uld nd anybody. 

Mr. GRONNA, The holding must be by the Treasury De- | 
partinent, 

Ir. WILLIAMS. If there is any doubt about the legality of 
ihe action, why has the matter not been irried into court? 
The courts have ihe final say about whether there is or is not 

duty upon a product coming into the United States. Has the 
matter ever been determined by the customs court or has it 
ever been appealed from that court to the Court of Appeals? 
WI s th l f it 

Mr. GRONNA he status of it is this: Tt has been held— 
I suppe by tl Croasury Department—that there is no duty 

’ of course. no one h had the time to trike the mat 
ter to the courts, [T will say to the Senator from Mississippi. Ii 
i lh which the peop of 1} United S S Vs 
} by ili t is new matter 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Of course, there is no authority in any 


part of the Executive to set aside a law; the Senator from 


North Dakota knews that as well as I. If the law be that 
ihere is no duty upon wheat from Canada at this moment, of 
ihere is none. By the way, that is the law. If the law 
be that there is a duty upon wheat, of course, there is one. 
Now, what I am trying to get at is for the Senator to be more 
specific and to tell the country just who has held that there is 


COUTTS! 


on wheat, and what is his ground of objection to the 
liiv of that decision if it be a decision. 

Mr. GRONNA,. I have the letter of the Secretary of Agri 
eu ml T will ask that it may be read. That will give 
the Senator from Mississippi the information. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I wish the Senator would have that letter 
read, because the Senator is making a very grave charge. H 
is making a charge that the Executive of this country fs sus 
pending and setting aside laws. It was for that crime that 
James the Second had to abdicate the throne of England and 

Charles the First lost his throne and his head. 


Mr. GRONNA. The Senator from North Dakota is making 


he stntement that there is no duty on wheat, upon information 
shed him by the Secretary of Agriculture. 
Mer. WILLDTAMS. Very well; let the letter of the Secretar 
of Agriculture be read 


The VICE 


‘ rested, 


PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read, as re- 


The Seeretary read as follows: 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Weshinoton, September 27, 1919, 
hio \ J. (ARON 
lnited S te Nena 


Dear SENATOR GRoNNA: Your letter of September 22, inclos- 
ing correspondence with Senator WALsH relative to changes in 
turiff regulations on seed oats and wheat has been received. I 
find that there is no tariff at this time on wheat imported from 
Canada, and that the tariff on outs is 6 eents per bushel of 
32 pounds. As the usual rate of seeding for oats in Montana 
nd western North Dakota is around 2 to 2} bushels per acre, 


the State. In the eounties west of the Missouri River and in 
the adjoining counties of McLean, Burleigh, and Emmons 
420,000 acres were sown in 1918. A large part of 
for this section will have to come from outside sources next 
spring, but only Emmons, Burleigh, and McLean Counties can 
be supplied on direct shipment from Cunada. Presumably the 
Northern Pacific and Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul territory 
in both North Dakota and Montana is much more likeiy to 
draw on eastern than on Canadian sources for its seed grain. 
The growing season in Minnesota was very wet with a result 
ing rank growth and considerable lodging and disease, so that 
it is doubtful if seed oats of good quality could be obtained 
there. Probably the best sources are the northeastern counties 
where suf 


the seed oats 


ficient corn is grown to keep down wild outs, 

In response te a telegram sent to Mr. George H. Clark 
Canadian seed commissioner, the Bureau of Plant Industry has 
received the following message: 





Oat crop, Alberta, Saskatchewan, this year harvested carly; ] 

| lent condition, Believe could spare up to 2,000,000 bushels Cat ! 
standard No. 1 and No. 2 seed Alberta white oats, consisting of Lanne 

and Abundance varieties, which mature together. This quality oat 


| kota made no charge 


the additional cost per acre due to the tariff would not be | 


than from 12 cents to 15 cents. 


rit ah 
ihe estimated 


nore 
average 
the past three years is GSO,000 acres. 


area sown to oats in Montana during 
Of this, probably 400,000 

farms in the area seriously affected 
and the seed for probably all of this will 
outside of that area next spring. 


to 450.000 aeres is 
by drou 
} 


lve to come 


on dry 
cht this year, 


trom source 


commands premium, uncleaned cendit‘on about 15 cents for No, 1 
and 10 cents for No. 2 over Canadian No. 2 Canada Western. Cost ot 
cleaning and wastage in cleaning amounts additional to 8 cents pr 
bushel, Canadian Government elevators. Suggest you communicat 
directly with United Grain Growers, Cooperative, Winnipeg. 

Judging from Mr. Clark’s telegram and our own knowledge 6} 
the supply of seed oats in Montana and North Dakota, ther 
seems to be no doubt that there will be enough seed oats in 
Alberta and Saskatchewan for all possible demands, and it i 
likely that the people of northern Montana and northwester! 
North Dakota will desire to fill a large part of their needs trom 
these Provinces. 

Very truly, yours, 
D. I’. Houstor, Secretar: 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, as I understand that letter, 
the Secretary of Agriculture says that he “finds there is no 
duty upon wheat and that there is a duty of 6 cents upon oats. 

Of course, he must find that from the law, and so I do no 
quite understand the charge being made now by the Seyato) 
from North Dakota against the executive department. A mo 
ment ago I understood from the Senator that he 
that there was a duty on Canadian wheat and that if was 
being suspended by the executive department. If the Secretary 
of Agriculture be correct in saying that “he iinds no sueh 
law,’ then the Senator from North Dakota must be incorrect 
in some way. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. 


contender 


President, the Senator from North bi 
whatever against the exccutive depart 
nient. The Senator from North Dakota stated that the Dire 
tor of the Grain Corporation, Mr. Julius Barnes, was, in his 
judgment, responsible for the condition referred to; that he had 
placed an embargo—which he has a legal right to do—not only 
upon wheat but upon wheat flour. I do not charge that is ai 
violation of law, but I do not believe that it is fair to set aside 
the law; and the Senator from Mississippi knows as well a 
I do, because he helped to make the law, that to-day there is a 
duty of 10 cents a bushel on wheat, unless the Canadian Gov- 
ernment has seen fit to approve the reciprocity treaty or to 
approve our tariff act of 1918 and agree that there shall be no 
duty on wheat or on wheat flour. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The embargo question is a separate and 
independent question, and is subject to a different course of 


| analysis in determining as to whether or not it ought te have 


| been laid. 


i 
} 


Frankly I do not see why any embargo should be 
laid upon the exportation ef wheat, and had I ihe authority I 
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to- covering shipments under special export license RAC—77. Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President FE n inter ting the 
sani yin lose a copy of War Ur vd Board wr ling 797, dated June 30, Senator 1 to cet this thing il G finit «} > Ac 
vhich announces that on and after July 1, 1919, all control : 
the exportation and importation of wheat and wheat flour heretof: l - ile from North Caro i has > n 
ve { in the War Trade Board will, in accordance with the procla ber uspende no law has ‘ violated 1 no part o » 
t ued by the President, of June 24, 1919, under section VI of ’ 4 } } Qacer ' j 
“wheat guaranty act,” approved March 4, 1919, be transferred - : ranch of Un = ; —s zo 
to vested in the United States Wheat Director. t enormous imp , i 
Very truly, , St { xr doing wl iS ¢ x : D 
Bcreat or EXports, Dakot 
By F. 8S. DrcKson. _ 
DEPARTMENT Or STATE, 
War Tripe Boarp SEcTION, } Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I to ] » ir ted in 
September 30, 191 | the Recorp a list of 104 orga , ! Californi ! e 


pe Export License No. RAC-77, extended to cover the shipment to | indorsed the ratification of th f ! ( ms 
the Republic of Austri: sulgaria, Turkey, : lungary of all com- 7 ‘ : eae : 
! I c of A ria, I i ia, ‘J ey, and Hungary of all - | ince July 1. ft will be remem ‘al th: [ hay 7 ' i be 






ties except war materi 
Th War Trade Board Section of the Department of State announces | ; : aE diel ; 
that Special Export License RAC-77, W. T. B. R. 831, has been ex- | particularly from California. 


tay 
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dueed a number of reports of that sort from various states, 
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There being no objection, the list was ordered to be printed 
in the Rrcorp, as follows: 


“PurTaHer List OF CALIFORNIA ORGANIZATIONS THAT HAVB ADOPTED 
F Since JULY 1 RESOLUTIONS FAVORING THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 
* Organization, place, and date. 
“ALAMEDA COUNTY, 
“Washington School Parent-Teachers’ Association, Oakland, 
July 2, 1919. 
‘Berkeley Mothers’ Club, Berkeley, July 7, 1919. 
“ BUTTE COUNTY. 
“Federation of Women’s Clubs, Chico. 
“Comimunity Council and Social Center, Oroville. 


“Chico Lodge, No. 118, Independent Order of Odd Fellows, | 


Chico, June 3, 1919. 
“CONTRA COSTA COUNTY, 
“Olive Homestead, No. 1106, B. A. Y., Richmond. 
“Alameda District of California Federation of Women's Clubs, 
Richmond. 


COLUSA COUNTY, 
“ Citizens of Colasa, mass meeting, Colusa, August 6, 1919. 


“Citizens of Williams, mass meeting, Williams, August 7, | 


1919 
“ FRESNO COUNTY. 
“Hawthorne Parent-Teachers’ Association, Fresno, May 8 
1919. 
“'The Reorganized Church of Jesus Christ of the Latter Day 
Saints, Fresno, June 2, 1919. 
“HUMBOLDT COUNTY. 
“Local Union No. 12, International Union of Timberworkers, 
George Galloway, secretary, Eureka, July 13, 1919. - 
“KERN COUNTY, 


; 


“United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America, | 


Local No, 748, Bakersfield, July 1, 1919. 
“KINGS COUNTY. 
“ Publie meeting, Corcoran, June 30, 1919. 
“ Plumbers’ Local Union No. 262. 
“ Carpenters’ Union No, 1048, A. Gustafson, secretary, Han- 
ford, June 19, 1919. 


* Painters’ Union No. 594, E. W. Beckman, secretary, Han- | 


ford, June 14, 1919. 

“Kings County Building Trades, A. Gustafson, Hanford, 
June 13, 1919. 

“Hanford Review of Maccabees, secretary, C. Mouser, Han- 
ford, June 19, 1919. 

‘Lady of the Lake Rebekah Lodge, No. 111, Hanford, June 
20, 1919. 


LOS ANGELES COBNTY. 

“Silver Wave Rebekah Lodge, Independent Order of Odd Fel- 
lows, Santa Monica. 

“ Torrance Chanrber of Commerce, Torrance, Calif. 

“ Norwalk Parent-Teachers’ Association, Norwalk, July 5 
1919. 

* Monrovia Lodge, No. 308, Free and Accepted Masons, Mon- 
rovia, June 12, 1919. 


’ 


“South Park Parent-Teacher Association, Los Angeles, July | 


8, 1919. 

“Printing VPressmen and Assistants’ Union No. 155, Pasa- 
dena, July 10, 1919. 

“Santa Monica Lodge, No. 307, Free and Accepted Masons, 
Santa Monica, June 6, 1919. 

“ Knights of Pythias, Covina, July 10, 1919. 

“New England Society, Los Angeles, July 7, 1919. 


“San Fernando Chamber of Commerce, San Fernanda, | 


July 22, 1919. 

“College Women's Club, Long Beach, July 20, 1919. 

“John A. Marin Post, No. 153, Grand Army of the Republic, 
Soldiers’ Home, July 22, 1919. 

“Redondo Aerie, No. 930, Fraternal Order of Eagles, Re- 
dondo Beach, July 21, 1919. 

‘Pasadena Lodge, No. 324, Independent Order of Odd Fellows, 
Pasadena, July 24, 1919. 

* Loyal Order of Moose, Los Angeles, July 24, 1919. 

‘Pasadena Tent, No. 1, the Maecabees, Pasadena, July 21, 
1919. 
“America Lodge, No. 65, Knights of Pythias, Redondo Beach, 
July 23, 1919. 

“Harbor City Post, No. 185, Department of California and 
Nevada, San Pedro, July 23, 1919. 

‘Sequoia Tribe, No. 140, Sailors’ Union Hall, San Pedro, 
July 24, 1919. 

* Glendora Chamber of Commerce, Glendora, July 21, 1919. 

“ Board of directors chamber of commerce, Venice, July, 1919. 


“Ocean Park Chapter, No, 245, Order of Eastern Star, Venice, | 


June 19, 1919. 
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“ Royal Oak Lodge, No. 220, Sons of St. George, Los Angeles, 
July 25, 1919. 

“Mayflower Rebekah Lodge, No. 300, South Pasadena, July 
21, 1919. 

** Lawndale Improvement Association, Lawndale, July 14, 1919, 

“ Venice Chamber of Commerce, Venice, July 22, 1919. 

“ Covina Chapter, Daughters of American Revolution, Covina, 
July 31, 1919. 

“Anna Ella Carrol Tent, No. 9, Daughters of Veterans, Saw- 
telle, July 28, 1919. 

* Lancaster Lodge, No. 347, Free and Accepted Masons, Lian- 
easter, August 1, 1919. 

“ Norwalk Chapter, No. 143, Order of Eastern Star, Norwalk, 
Calif., August 12, 1919. 

“ Brotherhood of American Yeomen, Pasadena, Calif., July 
24, 1919. 

“ Heliotrope Rebekah Lodge, No. 183, Independent Order of 
Qdd Fellows, Pomona, July 22, 1919. 

“Pasadena Rebekah Lodge, No. 121, Independent Order of 
Odd Fellows, Pasadena, August 5, 1919. 

“ LAKE COUNTY, 

“Upper Lake Women's Protective Club, Upper Lake, July 

2, 1919. 


| 


** MADERA COUNTY. 
| “Madera Lodge, No. 327, Independent Order of Odd Fellows, 
Madera, July 10, 1919. 
“‘ Madera farm bureau picnic, Madera. 
“ Farm bureaus of Madera County, board of directors, Madera. 
“Union meeting of the churches, Madera. 
“Dixie Land Improvement Club, Madera, 
“Teneya Tribe of Red Men, Madera. 
**“MARIN COUNTY, 
“ Carpenters’ Union No. 35, L. Johansen, secretary, San 
Rafael, July 15, 1919. 


“NAPA COUNTY. 
| “Mass meeting of citizens, Calistoga, August 1, 1919. 


“ORANGE COUNTY. 
“ Gazelle Grange, No. 380, Gazelle, July 9, 1919. 


j ‘* RIVERSIDE COUNTY. 
| “Hiawatha Tribe, No. 106, Improved Order of Red Men, Riv- 
' erside, June 26, 1919. 
“SAN FRANCISCO COUNTY, 
* Denman School Mothers’ Club, San Francisco. 
“ Butchers’ Union, Local No. 115, San Francisco, July 10, 
1919. 
“ International Alliance of Theatrical Stage Employees and 
| Moving Picture Machine Operators of United States and Can- 
ada, Union Local No. 16, San Francisco, July 16, 1919. 
“People’s Liberal Chureh, San Francisco, June 29, 1919. 
| “San Francisco Typographical Union, No. 21, San Francisco 
July 22, 1919. 
“Varnishers’ and Polishers’ Local Assembly, No. 134, San 
Francisco, July 22, 1919. 
**SAN JOAQUIN COUNTY, 
*“* Mass meeting of northern part of county, Lodi, July 17, 191°. 
“SAN DIEGO COUNTY. 
* Moving Picture Operators’ Local Union, No. 297, San Diego. 
“ Lasker Lodge, No. 370, B’nai B'rith, San Diego, July 14, 
1919. 
“United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners, No. 2555 
San Diego, July 21, 1918. 
** SAN BENITO COUNTY, 
“San Benito Labor Council, Hollister. 
“SANTA CLARA COUNTY, 
Plasterers’ and Cement Finishers’, No. 224, San Jose, July 
11, 1919. 
“ Cristofer Colombo Circle, No. 256, C. O. F., San Jose. 
“Italian Benevolent Society, Hall No. 129, San Jose, July 


7, 1919. 


“ Cigarmakers’ Local Union, No. 291, San Jose, July 19, 1919. 
“ Millmen’s Union, No. 262, United Brotherhood of Carpenter: 


and Joiners of America, San Jose, July 14, 1919. 


“Union meeting, Baptist, Methodist, and Congregational 
Churches, Sunnyvale, July 27, 1919. 
“First Methodist Episcopal Church, Palo Alto, August 4, 
1919. 
“Mass meeting in Santa Clara, Santa Clara, August 5, 1919. 
“SONOMA COUNTY, 


“ Woman's Improvement Club, 8, Corona, May 16, 1919. 
*“ Sebastopol Grange, No. 306, Patrons of Husbandry, Sebns- 
topol, June 28, 1919. 

“United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners, Petaluma, 
July 28, 1919, 
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‘SANTA CRUZ COUNTY. 
Sinte Convention of Christian Churches of California, 
Sit Cruz, August 2, 1919. 
“SANTA BARBARA COUNTY, 
‘pricklavers’ and Masons’, No. 5, Santa Barbara, Calif 
SAN LUIS OBISPO COUNTY. 
Sin Luis Obispo Rebekah Lodge, No. 218, San Luis Obispo, 
July 5, 1919. 
«Paso Robles High School, Paso Robles, Calif. 
‘SHASTA COUNTY, 


Welcome Lodge, No. 209, Independent Order of Odd Fellows, 
June 26, 1919. 
Kola Rebekah Ledge, No. 256, Igo, June 26, 1919. 
“TULARE COUNTY. 

“Dinuba Local Union, No. 484, United Brotherhood of -Car- 
nenters and Joiners of America, Dinuba, July 11, 1919. 
loeal Union No. 899, Painters, Visalia, July 10, 1919. 
COUNTY, 
July 21, 1919. 
1919 


* VENTURA 
hoard of supervisors, Ventura, 
“ Board of trustees, Ventura, August 4, 


*“¥FOLO COUNTY, 


Woodland Lodge, No. 1299, Benevolent and Protective Order 
Elks, Woodland, July 1, 1919. 
“Women’s Home Missionary 

Church, Woodland, July 7, 1919. 

Women’s Foreign Missionary 

Church, Woodland, July 7, 1919. 


Society, Methedist Episcopal 


Society, Methodist Episcopal 


Women’s Bible Class, ‘“Lovalty’ Methodist Episcopal | church vote was taken at the prayer meetings held Wednesday 
5 = : : , | evening, which accounts for the small vote cast All are o 
Church, Weodland, July 7, 1919. I Angel eit therwise stated 
Beta Gama Kappa, Woodland, July 3, 1919.” ee an Sane Sap er ener 
Mr. HITCHCOCK. I also ask to have published in the Rec- 
mp 2 letter from Nelson G. Welburn, viee chairman of the Amer 
ican Legion at Alameda, Calif., also indorsing the league of 
Lins, soard of Directors, Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce (15 Rey 
Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, before this request is | = A Sty ot we a ake 
nied I should like to say that the Senator from Nebraska | pCjjente Council Los Aneeles Disiziet California Federation o is 
nearly every day rises and puts into the Recorp telegrams or | Women’s Clubs, representing 16,000 women , 
ons or letters from people who are in favor of the league | 1° nome Ewe Sennen ‘ 
‘ nations, I have a great number of letters and telegrams Fisst Methodist Chureh of Holl W od 60) 
ud petitions and communications from people who are against | Ruskin Art Club...... idch 100 
the league of nations. They have not been put into the Reconp. | pant —— ; ae ene 2 
It never oecurred to me that it was a very accurate test of the | First Peesbe fertan Church | Sat voting 50) 
shes of the American people to see a rivalry between Sen- | Knox I’re 12 
tors as to who could introduce the most telegrams or letters or | i m2 - 68 : 
etitions for or against a proposition. Long ‘6 , 
I just wanted to interpolate, befere granting the unani First ( 
ous-econsent request of the Senator from Nebraska—and I am | Proadwe cane taeeied WieisiatGeees al aoe _ 
not going to object to it—the statement that I do not accept as | Directors Lo sles Wholesale Grocery Co aes x 
laving any foree or weight this effort which the Senator from | Current Events Clnb, Ontari 
Nebraska is making to prove by a mass of telegrams that he is | Waemen.s Portign: samemery Sackehy, Firat Methesist 4 
troducing that there are more people on that side of the ques Los Ang les Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
than there are on the other side. It is no test at all. State Woman’s Christian Temperance Union alread: e 
Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I sympathize with wiiat wichiean Societ’ “ile eth 
ie Senator says. I have received, I suppose, thousands of let Bakersfield Labor Coun 
ers and telegrams that I have not presented to the Senate nor Art Theater, Kedon , 
oduced in the Recorp in any way. What I have just pre- | ae mateo ioe 
sented, except the one letter, is a mere list of 104 organizations Pasadena street crowd (9 with reservatio 1 
hich have adopted resolutions. I do not present the resolu- | Van Nuys Presbyterian Chur 
i themselves, but merely a list of 104 organizations in Cali- Sense SS - ae 3 
fornia that have adopted resolutions sinee July 1. That is to | City oi | 
supplement others that I have previously introduced. | First ¢ ; : 
here being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered ~ ouri State S te se Dieg 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: Sut meet San D : 
AMERICAN Leaton, CALIFORNIA BRANcH, Mi: ena die ae g 
ALAMEDA Post, No. 9 First Baptist Church, 0 ‘ 
tiameda, Cali October 4, 1919 | Cales o (fir t pect r 
GILBERT M. Hrircucock, | Ci EIC : : Z 
Senate Office Building, Washington. D. C. | Ci Perri 
‘ 7 re Im} High Schoo 
: Sin: I beg to hand you herewith a copy of the letter as | Lo I 
ie Hon. Hiram W..JoHNson this day. In passing, and as | First B 
sressive, I may say to yon that the people of California ee “ . T i 
the league of nations without amendments or reserva- | Fir r , 
s. They emphatically resent the nefarious attempt to con- | 
vi his important question into a politicalissue, fre ttetteeeteeeeee 
senator JoHNnson’s visit to California, sir, has helped and not | 
d the league of nations. To the nonpartisan element of rhe pastors of more than a dozen large churches in this cit 
State his speeches have n been here an impartial and | who have not yet put the league of nations to ; te before tt 
‘judiced analysis, but more of an indictment of President congregations, express the opinion th: the membership of t 
\ churches are almost unanimously in favor af 
ours, for the suceess of the gue, I have the honor to ri Mr. MoCORMICK. Mr. President, I desir . 
from Nebraska if he will not introduce into the Recorp 
Most sincerely, yours, NELSON G. WELBURN, vote taken by the Omaha Be | able 


Vice Chairman 


| ervations. 
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Mr. HITCHCOCK. I also ask to have printed in the 


a vote taken by the Los Angeles Times during the last several 








weeks on the subject of the league of nations, showing 10,941 
for the league as against 997 against the league. I want to say 
that these polls taken by the Los Angeles Times are among very 
representative organizations and bodies. For instance, in the 
case of the board of directors of the Los Angeles Chamber of 
Commerce, 15 Republicans and 2 Democrats, with 8 absent, th 
vote was 17 for the league and none against it. The Los Angeles 
Ministerial Union was unanimous, 156 votes for the league. The 


Los Angeles Board of Education voted 7 for the league and 
none against it: and so on through a list of some 50 or 60 
organizations, the total vote being 10,941 for the league, as I 
have stated, and less than 1,000 against if I ask to bave the 


list printed in the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 


to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
‘HERE IS THE PROOF OF 
“ Following are straw votes collected by the Times during the 
past few days on the question, ‘Do you favor the league of na 


tions as outlined and defended by President Wilson and opposed 
by Senator Johnson?’ Every available gathering of persons 
consenting to vote on the subject is included in this list, whether 
the result favored the position taken by the Times or not. In 
some cases certain of those voting favored the league with 
Where such reservations are of a minor nature, these 
are counted for the league; where not, against it. In all cases 
the number of voters making reservation is noted Most of the 


res 






















' for hin 


than for me. 
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Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator puts me in a very embarrass- 
ing position by such a request. I think possibly it would come 
with better grace from the Senator from Illinois, and I do not 
want to violate the advice just given by the Senator who has 
criticized my introduction, I will content myself with wheat I 
have already presented. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President, I ask that a statement by 
Sir Robert Borden, and another by a Canadian correspondent, 
be printed in the Rrecorp as evidence that the Canadian view of 
the position of Canada in the league differs from that of Senators 
who have held that Canada had a voice, but no vote. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

“CANADA'S STATUS AS A NATION WITHIN THE BRITISH EMPIRE TOLD 
BY PREMIER—Sirn Rosert BORDEN EXPLAINS DIPLOMATIC POSITION 
ACHIEVED BY DOMINION AT THE PEACE CONFERENCE—TELLS OF ITS 
RELATION AS A SELF-GOVERNING BRITANNIC COUNTRY TO THE TREATY. 

“In the Canadian section of the Sun of Tuesday last a special 
parliamentary correspondent in Ottawa gave some highly inter- 
esting particulars regarding certain official correspondence aris- 
ing out of the Dominion’s presence at the peace conference and 
involving the right of her Parliament to discuss and approve of 
the peace treaty—the position being taken that in the event of 
a ‘show of hands’ by the people of Canada they would un- 
doubtedly be a solid unit for the position taken by Sir Robert 
Borden, namely, that in matters of peace or war which affect 
the Dominion the decision must rest not with the King or with 
the British Cabinet but with the Parliament of Canada. 

“The character of the representation secured by Canada at 
the peace conference, her position as a signatory to the treaties, 
and her status as a member of the league of nations are mat- 
ters which—owing to the incomplete development of the rela- 
tions of the various British dominions to the motherland—Amer- 
icans, and, indeed, many Canadians, only imperfectly under- 
stand. The following statement of the Canadian premier, there- 
fore, just made to the Parliament of Canada, touching upon the 
entire question, is of the utmost international importance: 

[By the Right Hon, Sir Robert Laird Borden, G. C. M. G., P. C.] 

“The status of the dominions at the peace conference was the 
subject of long and earnest discussion. Various methods, which 
it is not necessary to explain, were suggested. In the end I 
proposed that there should be a distinctive representation for 
each dominion similar to that accorded to the smaller allied 
powers, and, in addition, that the British Empire representa- 
tion of five delegates should be selected from day to day from 
a panel made up of representatives of the United Kingdom and 
the Dsminions. The proposal was adopted by the imperial war 
eabinet. 

“ Early in December preliminary conversations on the making 
of peace took place in London between representatives of the 
British Empire, of France, and of Italy, and the proposal which 
I had already put forward was accepted in principle. The pre- 
liminary peace conference began at Paris on January 12, 1919, 
and the question of procedure, including that of representation, 
was immediately taken up by the representatives of the prin- 
cipal allied and associated powers, afterwards commonly known 
as the council of ten. At first strong objection was made to 
the proposed representation of the British Dominions. Subse- 
quently there was a full discussion in the British Empire dele- 
gation at which a firm protest was made against any recession 
from the proposal adopted in London. In the end that proposal 
Was accepted, 

** CANADA'S REPRESENTATION. 

“The adoption of the panel system gave to the Dominions a 
peculiarly effective position. At plenary sessions there were 
sometimes three Canadian plenipotentiary delegates, two as 
representatives of Canada and one as representative of the 
empire. Moreover, throughout the proceedings of the confer- 
ence the Dominion delegates, as members of the British Empire 
delegation, were thoroughly in touch with all the proceedings 
of the conference and had access to all the papers recording its 
proceedings. 

“This enabled them to watch and check those proceedings 
eifectively in the interest of their respective dominions and 
placed them in a position of decided advantage. Dominion 
ministers were nominated to and acted for the British Empire 
on the principal allied commissions appointed by the confer- 
ence from time to time to consider and report upon special 
aspects of the conditions of peace. 

“On several occasions I was charged with the duty of attend- 
ing as one of the British Empire representatives on the council 
of five. Mr. Lioyd-George called upon me to put forward 
before the council of four the British Empire case in respect 
of the clauses on economic questions, on the international con- 


trol of ports, waterways, and railways, and on submarine 


cables. During the last month of my stay in Paris I acted 
regularly as chairman of the British Empire delegations in the 
absence of the prime minister of the United Kingdom, whose 
duties as a member of the council of four constantly prevented 
his attendance. 

“A STEP FORWARD. 

“Tt is desirable to note an important development in « 
stitutional practice respecting the signature of the various 
treaties concluded at the conference. Hitherto it has been the 
practice to insert an article or reservation providing for the 
adhesion of the dominions. In view of the new position thai 
had been secured, and of the part played by Dominion reproe- 
sentatives at the peace table, we thought this method inappro- 
priate and undesirable in connection with the peace treaiy, 
Accordingly I proposed that the assent of the King as high con- 
tracting party to the various treaties should, in respect of the 
dominions, be signified by the signature of the Dominion pleii- 
potentiaries, and that the preamble and other formal parts of 
the treaties should be drafted accordingly. ‘This proposal was 
adopted in the form of a memorandum by all the Dominion prim: 
ministers at a meeting which I summoned and was put for- 
ward by me on their behalf to the British Empire delegation, 
by whom it was accepted. The proposal was subsequently 
adopted by the conference and the various treaties have bee: 
drawn up accordingly, so that the dominions appear therein as 
signatories and their concurrence in the treaties is thus given 
in the same manner as that of other nations. 

“This important constitutional development involved 1} 
issuance by the King, as high contracting party, of full powers 
to the various Dominion plenipotentiary delegates. In ord 
that such powers issued to the Canadian plenipotentiaric 
might be based upon formal action of the Canadian Govern 
ment, an order in council was passed on April 10, 1919, gran 
ing the necessary authority. Accordingly I addressed a com 
munication to the prime minister of the United Kingdom re 
questing that necessary and appropriate steps should be take 
to establish the connection between this order in council and 
the issuance of the full powers by his Majesty, so that it migh 
formally appear of record that they were issued on the respo: 
sibility of the Government of Canada. 

“CANADA AND THE LEAGUE. 


“The new and definite status of the dominions at the peace 
eonference is further manifested in the constitution of t! 
league of nations. Since they had enjoyed the same stuiu 
at the peace conference as that of minor powers, we took th 
ground that the dominions should be similarly accepted in tli 
future international relationship contemplated by the leagu 
The league of nations’ commission, while inclined to accept thi-~ 
in principle, did not at the outset accept all its implications, :- 
was apparent in the first draft of the covenant. This docu- 
ment, however, was professedly tentative. The dominions’ case 
was pressed, and in the final form as amended and incorporated 
in the treaty of peace with Germany the status of the domi: 
ions as to membership and representation in the assembly ani 
council was fully recognized, 

“They are to become members as signatories of the treaty, 
and the terms of the document make no distinction betwee 
them and other signatory members. An official statement as ( 
the true intent and meaning of the provisions of the coven:n! 
in that regard was secured by me and is of record in ih 
archives of the peace conference. 

“A similar question arose in respect of the constitution 
the International Labor Organization. Corresponding to the 
council of the league, there is a labor governing body con- 
sisting of delegates nominated by a_limited number of Gover! 
ments. The original form of the labor convention did 1 
adequately recognize the status of the dominions, and at th 
plenary session of April 11, 1919, when a resolution was pro 
posed that the peace conference approve of the draft conve! 
tion, I moved that the resolution be amended by adding a pr 
vision which authorized the drafting committee to make su 
amendments as were necessary to have the convention confo! 
to the league of nations in the character of its membershi| 
and in the method of adherence. As a result the labor conve 
tion was finally amended so that the dominions were placed | 
the same footing as other members of the International Labo 
Organization, becoming eligible like others to nominate thei! 
Government delegates to the governing body. 

“The recognition and status accorded to the British domi! 
ions at the peace conference were not won without consta! 
effort and firm insistence. In all these efforts the dominioi 
had the strong and unwavering support of the British prim 
minister and his colleagues. The constitutional structure © 
the British Empire is imperfectly understood by other nations, 
even by a Nation so closely allied in kinship, in language, «ic 
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iw character of its institutions the United Staies of 


a. Such lack of comprehension need excite no surprise, 
the association between the mother country and the 


is 





ause 
eut self-governing dominions has been for years in a condition 
levelopment, and that development is not yet complete. 


‘he future relationship of the nations of the Empire must 
determined in accordance with the will of the mother country 


| of each dominion in a constitutional conference to be sum- 


' oned in the not distant future. Undoubtedly it will be based 
ia pon equality of nationhood, Tach nation must preserve un- 
paired its absolute autonomy, but it must likewise have its 
ice as to those external relations which involve the issue | 


of peace or of war. So that 





self a community or league of nations which may serve as an 

i exemplar to that world-wide league of nations which was 
mnded on the 28th of last June. 

Qn behalf of my country I stood firmly upon this solid 

Bs round: That in this, the greatest of all wars, in which the 

a wld'’s liberty, the world’s justice—in short, the world’s future 

stiny—were at stake, Canada had led the democracies of both 


American Continents. Her resolve had given inspiration, 
sucrifices had been conspicuous, her effort was unabated 
the end. The same indomitable spirit which made her 
ible of that effort and sacrifice made her equally incapable 
cecepting the peace conference, in the league of nations 
inferior accorded nations 


«it 
cil 


pe elsewhere, au status to that to 
Be wdvanced in their development, less amply endowed in 
eulth, resources, and population, no more complete in their 

ereignty, and far less conspicuous in their sacrifice.” 
Hlow CANADA WON EQUAL STATUS—OFFICIAL CORRESPONDENC! 
SHOWS STRONG Fiacut AGAINST OLD COLONIAL IDEA—VICTORY FoR 
RORDEN—Tur CHAMPIONS ¢ AUTONOMY FOUND OPPOSITION FROM 
OLD-LINE DIPLOMATS, 
* OT7rawa, September 29, 

Official correspondence tabled in Parliament this week rela- 
to the status of Canada among the nations has aroused a 
sreut deal of interest throughout the country. Arising out of 
: ¢ Dominion’s presence at the peace conference and the right 


her Parliament to discuss and approve of the peace treaty, the 
affords an illuminating insight into the silent 
igcle between the old Downing Street doctrine of. centraliza- 
und colonialism and®*the new claim of the Dominions to the 
tus and responsibiiities of nationhood. 
Incidentally the correspondence discloses the tremendous dif- 
ties which Sir Robert Borden fought and overcame in achiey- 
« for Canada the status of a nation, as well as in replacing 
; the old diplomacy with the new democracy that demands par- 
nentary approval before decision by the King. 
from October 27, 1918, when Lloyd-George cabled 
fobert Borden urging the importance of his attendance at the 
prospective London conferences, throughout a of dis- 
tches down to a few days ago, the Canadian prime minister 
\dfastly maintained the right of the Dominion to repre- 
ed at the peace conference and of its Parliament to discuss 
upprove the treaty, using language in pressing his claims 
ich must have shocked the susceptibilities of the dilettanti 
plomatists of the colonial office. Thus, in October, 1918, re- 
ing to a message from Lloyd-George, he said: 
‘Certainly a very unfortunate impression would be created, 
| possibly a dangerous feeling may be aroused, if these diffi- 


respondence 


to Sir 


series 


be 


peuce conference) are not overcome by some solution which will 
et the national spirit of the Canadian people. We discussed 
subject to-day in council, and I found among my own col- 


general opinion existent in this country. In a word, they 
that the new conditions must be met by new precedents.’ 





* OLD DIPLOMACY FIGHTS . 
“This question, with all that it meant to Canada in respect 
er progress and development us a nation, as well as in re- 


ct to her voice and part in the making or avoiding of future 
was a constant topic until the days when, following the 
ning at Versailles by the two Canadian plenipotentiaries, the 
statesmen began returning to their | The old 
uiplomacy and the old doctrine of centralization, defeated in so 
‘ar as acknowledgment of the Dominion’s right to have a voice 
1 nud to sign the treaty were concerned, were not prepared to 
C up the fight. 

\nd so a series of cables, dated in July and August of this 
it, and written by Lord Milner, secretary of state for the 


Ss, 


MLIptre homes. 


lonies, took the ground that the overseas ministers, having 
ticipated with those of Britain in the peace negotiations 
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r “PUTURE RELATIONS. | 
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the Britanic Commonwealth is in | 


ties (the obstacles against Canada being represented at the | 
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and having signed the preliminaries of the ped treaty, th 
King ‘would have the same constitutional justification, in rati 
fying the treaty * in respect of the dominions @&s he hus ii res} 
of the United Kingdom.’ 

‘In other words, one of the most salient figures in the old 
diplomatic and imperial centralization school argued that a 
group of overseas and United Kingdom ministers meeting and 
deliberating in secret might make whatever treaties affecting 
peace and war they chose, and these needed ratification only 
by his Majesty the King, and not by the Parliaments of the self 
voverning pe ples or the kmpire ‘l he fact that these ministers 
might be completely out of touch or harmony with public feel 
ing in their countries would not matter, according to this Milner 
ile 

hae Robert Borden, intel ] Huitlol st a compre 
missing champion f Canadian uULoOnonys virorou challenged 
this view, declaring, mes e dated July 29, 1919, that 
‘there is considerable doubt whether, under mode constitu 
tional practices, the King should ratify ithout first obtaining 
the approval of Parliament He especially differed from the 
view that the signature of the doiminion’s ministers to the peace 
treaty was equivalent to advice to ratify, asking the pertinent 
question: ‘Do you regard this us holding good in the cause of 


the signature of the United Kingdom plenipotentiaries % 

There were afterwards messages from Lord Milner showing 
indirectly that his view was unchanged, one of them saying 
that ‘severe pressure being put upon us from Paris ide it im 
possible that ratification could be held back after September 17 
To this Sir Robert Borden replied, on August 4. t Parliame 





Was called for September 1, adding: ‘I can emphasize 


strongly the unfortunate resuits which would certainly ensue 
from ratification before the Canadian Parliament has had at 
opportunity of considering the treaty.’ 

“ Happily there were delays on the part of the other powers 


and the British Empire was among the first to ratify the treaty, 





thus avoiding what might have been an awkward situation. A 
similar difficulty, however, may arise at any time. In tha 
event there is no question that the people of Canada would un- 
doubtedly be a solid unit for the position taken by Sir Robert 
Borden, namely, that in matters of peace or war which affe 
this country the decision must rest, not with the King or w 
the British cabinet, but with the Parliament of Canada.” 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, a few days ago I 
introduced into the Record a memorial addressed to my colleagu 


tI 
| league of nations 
in present form. signed by the chie 
justice of the supreme all of the three 
higher courts. the court of errors and appeals, the supreme court, 
and the circuit court, and by several thousand prominent citizens 
of the State of New Jersey, manufacturers, bankers, lawyers, al! 
suits in New Jersey. I now have, supp! 


| Mr. Ener] s to oppose the 
Was 


the justices or 


and myself asking u 
i 


That memorial 


court, 


engaged in active pur 


mentary to that, several hundred names added to that me- 
morial, which I ask may be filed with the memorial presente! 
by me a few days ago. 


is so ordere . 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Withou 
Mr. KNOX. Mr. President, I ask permission to have inserted 


ob je tion, it 


in the Recorp 2 resolution to the Chamber of Commerce of t! 
| city of Pittsburgh, Pa., relating to labor representation in the 
pending labor conference. 
There being no objection, the matter referred to wa ra d 
to be printed in the Rercorp, as follows: 
PirrsspureH, Pa., September 30, 1919 


eusues a striking insistence which doubtless is indicative of | 


BoanrbD OF DIRECTORS, 
Chamber 


To the 


of Commerce radi 


Of Pittahi 


(GENTLEMEN: To your committee on manufacturing and min- 
ing has been subinitted a communication received from Dr. Ver- 
non W. Peck, addressed to Mr. William M. Furey, vice president, 
calling attention to the general situation of the country, the 


held in Washington in October, 


labor in 


personnel of the conference to be 
and the hecessity for some protec tion of the interests of 


general and the great mass of American people. 


Your committee has given this subject very sertous thought 
and now begs io submit for your consideration and action the 


following, namely: 

“Whereas the President 
Washington on October 6 ‘ for the purpose of discussing the 
labor situation in the country and the possibility of formu 
lating plans for the development of a new relationship be- 
tween capital and labor,’ and as this call states that ‘ there 
will be 22 representatives of the general public and 
equivalent number of representatives of various bodies o 
organized employees’; and 


has called a conference to be held 




























































IO 


“Whereas it is well known that the number of employees in this 


country who 


are not organized greatly exceed those who be- 
long to labor organizations, it seems to us unfair and unwise 
that labor representatives should be confined to these who 
are connected with such organizations: and 

* Whereas we feel that the great body of workmen who are not 
affiliated with organized who faithfully served the 
Nation in its time of need, should be recognized in such a 

is contemplated in the President’s eall. Such 

in a position to consider the } the em- 


labor, 


gathering as 


men are yroblems of 


ployer from the standpoint of the actual worker rather than 
that of the organizer who is not engaged in actual labor: 
“We therefore respectfully and earnestly protest against the 
constitution of this conference so far as 1 is concerned, in- 
asinu¢ ‘ does not fa rep nt th abor of the United 
states 
‘The importance of this is emphasized by our experience in 
this district during and he late World War. No large 
industrial district in the Nation has such an enviable record of 
large production, freedo strikes, and industrial unrest 


as the Pittsburgh district his is large extent, we believe, 
due to the fact that perhaps in no similar district approaching 


io 


it in size is there so small a proportion of workers identified 
with labor organizations Notwithstanding this, in no similar 
district were the workmen bettei paid, better treated, or re 
prosperous 

“ There is a very large number « intelligent, industrious, con 


ervative, and patriotic workmen all over the who are 


i ry 


capable of considering the questions which will come before such 
a conference in a broad, unselfish, and statesmanlike spirit, and 
who by their experieice can materially aid in settling the ques 


tions that now confront us. 

* We suggest that if a definite number ef delegates were 
lotted to certain districts represent the workmen 
iuffiliated with each other in these trades or in the manufacture 
of special products, but not included in any the accredited 
labor unions or federations, an equitable selection could be made 
by a popular vote taken in each company or plant durin orl 
ing hours, the final representatives being selected In LON 
electors from among their own number.” 

tespectfully submitted 

THE CoM MITTE! 


BORAH. Mr. Pre 


or trades to 


«o} 


ON MANUFACTURIN( YD 


MINING 


Mr. ident, few days ax 











Enforce Peace, which is merely a branch of the English league 
which was organized in 1911 or 1912, sent out this telegram: 
Crisis at hand will determine whether Americas joins league + na 
tions or forsakes allies and negotiates separate peace with Germany 
Vote for any reservations may require resubmission and endanger treaty. 
Will you join 99 others in giving $1,000 each to League to FEnfores 
*cace, William H. Taft, President, for immediate use in aronsi: thx 
country to demand prompt ratification in form that will not send treat 
back for further negotiations ad delay world pacification ? \l 
rent, 
GEORGE W. WIicKERSH 
CLEVELAND H. Dopeér, 
Oscar S. STRAUS, 
VANCE McCorRMICK, 
R S. Houston 
} i c% j que to Bnforc ls 
Mr. Preside: the time that was sent out I stated publicly 
| this money ould be used for the purpose of misleading 
mi pres ng apd corrupting public opinion; corrupting 
} using 1 to decel\ the people as to facts concerning 
| le S hat time I have had ample proof of the 
that thi y in which they have been iliz his 
l 
i } ] ian edite il from the S Paul Dispateh of 
{ ye } I n » | n advocate of the | 1 li 
} f \ ’ 
‘ I » j f ( Pea ist e Tull tft I 
\\ » bureau f justified in dipping into ji 
is { ) messag Lo th a I \ 
I qt ( I te debates for propaganda purp 
I t nigel f ‘ } 1 forwarded to the Pioneer [1 
\ i \ ed excerpt from the debate between S$ or 
st HcocK and Fa the nd-w 1 narrative skillfully arranged 
emphasis upen tl defer of Pres t Wilson by the admin 
‘ nouthp in tl Senat d th I ment that hod fo t 
dis} ny f t? Ver ill 1 
rather clever plece of prop inda W hi ised the i 
i to rep th from its own Washington bureau, whi 
] Sena deba unema lated and uncolored by treatmen VV 
have 1 juarrel with i League to Enfor Peace On the cont 
nd much with which mpathize in its campaign to create sentiment 
f th it with terpretative reservations, of course—and to 
secure the le poss l in disposing of it. But that is not i: 


s propaganda and with wondering what 
financial resources that permit an expendi- 
must literally have money to burn. 


the 


consistent with declini mus 
be the extent and sou 
ture so generous 


Mr. President, I have s¢ 


them, which have 


of 
to Enforee Peace 


arranged debates, or some 


League 


bv the 
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to the press of the country, uncalled for by the press, and pa 
for by the league, and no Senator reviewing those debates wou 
contend for a moment that the man who arranged them did 





with an honest intention of conveying to the country the 
facts in regard to what is taking place here. 
| I have not the slightest objection, Mr. President, to thi 
| men who ean command their millions sending out their propa- 


ganda if they send it in aceerdance with any rule of dec 
observance of an honest intention convey the real facts 
the American people. But I here upon the floor of the Sena 
take the opportunity of saying that this propaganda is tainted | 
1 premeditated, deliberate dishonesty, and a clear purpose to 
mislead the American people. The men are sending « 
these arranged and manipulated reports debates intend 
the people of this country. I had many lett 

ie from other publishers, complaining of the method wh 
the league has employed. : 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, it would be quite interesti F 
though insignificant, to determine who is furnishing the mon " 
for propaganda upon both sides of this question. Tf 
presumed that those who are furnishing the money for p ; 
ganda in favor of the league of nations are Americans. I s E 
maybe that if a full investigation were made it would 
found that those who are furnishing the money fer the 
agonistic propaganda are a great many of them not Ameri: 

\s to whether or not some newspapers have published re 
f debates in the Senate that did not contain the full debaic, J 
aim not prepared to say, but very frequently that does hay 
upon every great public question. A Republican paper in 
ordinary tariff debate publishes that part of the debate whi 
suits the Republican Party, and a Democratic paper publish 
that part of it that suits the Democratic Party, and I suppos 
that course is being pursued now on both sides in connection . 
this new alignment of Senate forces, which is not partisan, 
which at least pro and anti. I ihat if the Senato) 


to 


who 
of 
have 


deceive 


rn 


son 


is t 





pect 


ale 


is suspect 


were to look with equal microscopic attention at the report 
that have gone to the papers which represent his side of thi 


might find that they were, if not unfair, at lea 
not full, too. I do not doubt that now and then any advoc: 
of any cause is unfair, and that any opponent of any caus: 
also unfair, but this labored attempt to show that there 


ontroversy he 


immense amount of money behind the league of nations i : 
that there is no money behind this almost universal propaganda ; 
against it is weak and must fall by the board. : 

Whence the money comes I neither know nor care. IJ do : 
however, admit that any American citizen has a right to 


tribute to the distribution of literature in favor of any 


that he advocates or aguinst any cause that he opposes, F 

ft would be quite interesting to know where the tra 
} expenses and railroad bills and hotel bills and printing : 
of various gentlemen who have been opposing the league 0 


nations have come from. I do not know and do not care. | 
ithe argumert which is sent through the mails is sound 
} correct and appeals to the reason of the American peop! 
| does not make much difference to me how it happened to 
i there; and if the man who is making a speech has hi 
I do not care muc] 


penses pail by Tom, Dick, or Harry, ] 
that either, provided he is 
n bought; and I do 


) VYOUL HI 
ither side. 


expressing his honest 


believe 


OpPLHLon 


eould | 





not that charge 


against 


The Senator must remember that “ people in glass ly 
ought not to throw stones.” I expect that some of that pari o 
the American public which is in favor of the league of nati 


| giving its time, its tongue, its energy, and its money to that « 

















land that some of those, whether native or hyphenated, 
are oppesed to it, are giving their time, their tongue, ‘ 
their money to oppose it. If there is any charge of corru) B 
of any sort to be made by the Senator, the matter ought oY 
investigated by Congress, and he ought to introduce a res 
| to investigate it. 

Mr. BORAH., Mr. President, I did not complain that i 
men were sending out their literature. I simply stated 
upon the statement of the paper, an advocate of the I 


they were manipulating the record ! 
out. I have seen some of the mate! 
ent to me, which, I say, has be 
y i view. I bave no 
at all to their sending out the full debate of the able Sena 
from Mississippi or any other Senator who is advocating 
league, or any part of il n the least. 

The Senator says that who live in glass houses shou 
not throw stones. I presume he had reference to the fact th 
the Senator from Idaho has been out over the country 

ing against the league, and that, perhaps, somebody was payits 
his expenses, 


facts, 
sending 
} in addition, which has 


arranged 


1d other 


which they were 


7 
ll 


upon 


eT 
been 


So s to convey a false obiect 


not i 


ihose 


spt al ” 
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Vr. WILLIAMS. J did not mean that personally; but there 
ive been a thousand of you out talking. 

\Ir. BORAH. I beg to say that the Senator from Idaho has, 
with trivial exceptions—which I will be glad to furnish those 
interested—borne his own expenses. I wish I had more time 
nd more money to spend in that way. I say again that it is 
not because men are out speaking for or against the league 
or because literature is sent out that I object. I object to a 
studied effort to misrepresent the issue. I know that resolu- 
tions have been introduced here purporting to come from an 
organization which was never adopted in the form in which 
it was presented here, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That ought to be exposed. 

Mr. BORAH. I have exposed it once. I read the resolution 
here, and I read the statement of those who adopted it, which 
suid that the resolution which they adopted was a condemna- 
tion of this league; that the resolution was sent to them by 
ihe League to Enforce Peace, and that was rejected; that they 
adopted another, which was a condemnation of the league, but 

was sent here as an indorsement of the league. 

Mir. WILLIAMS. I also received communications saying that 
certain resolutions coming from the Pacific slope, signed as com- 
ing from certain societies, and so forth, had never come from 
the societies and the societies had never held any meetings. I 
did not know whether the statements made to me were true or 
not; they came for the most part from people whom I did not 
know. It may be true that various resolutions against the 
league have come here signed by a certain society when there 
was no society meeting held. That merely makes it important 
that Senators should be careful to see that what they furnish 
to the Senate as food for thought shall be something which they 
themselves believe to be thoroughly authentic; that is all. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, this discussion brings up a prac- 
tice which some of the States have established which I think 
could be advantageously adopted by the Senate of the United 
Some of the States have a publicity pamphlet in which 
the proponents may set forth the claims which they think justify 
their attitude and in which the opponents, by properly authorized 
representation, may set forth what they think justifies the con- 
trary view. 

If we had a publicity pamphlet, where those in favor of the 
league could make their statements, with the opposing views in 
ihe same pamphlet, it could be economically distributed through- 
out the country, and in that way the citizens would have an 
authoritative view on both sides, instead of these partisan or 
partial views, each one sending out a view of his own, or per- 
milting individuals who may have an interest, either patriotic 
or otherwise, to undertake to send out statements which are 
false on either side. 

I take this occasion to call the attention of the Senate to the 
advantages that would flow upon the establishment of a publicity 
pamphlet, where questions of this character might be economi- 
cally sent out to the country, with an authorized statement of the 
opposing views. 


states, 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


Mr. BECKHAM presented a memorial of sundry citizens of 
lichmond, Ky., remonstrating against the passage of the so- 
called Jones bill, providing for the marking of cost and retail 
prices of all articles for sale, which was referred to the Com- 
iittee on Interstate Commerce, 

Mr. PHELAN presented petitions of sundry citizens of San 


lrancisco, Oakland, Berkeley, and Piedmont, all in the State of | 


Culifornia, praying for the ratification of the proposed ieague of 
ialions treaty, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. KENDRICK. I present a resolution adopted by 63 mem- 
hers of Local Union No. 1807, United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
wid Joiners of America, of Graybull, Wyo., regarding the pro- 
posed league of nations, which I ask to have printed in the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the resolution was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


“We, the undersigned citizens of Greybull, Wyo., realizing the 
‘sponsibilities of our citizenship regarding the great question 
embodied in the proposed league of nations; 


That peace might be established for all time, and now being | 


sidered by the Senate of the United States; 
We feel we would be derelict in our duty if we did not ex- 
ess Our disapproval of the report of the Foreign Relations 
inittee on this great question ; 
While we believe a few reservations might be desirable and 
ect with the approval of the American people, we can not but 
that 4 reservations and 40 amendments, as proposed by 
committee, would so macerate that great document as 


hake it null and void: and 


| E. Gould: and 


* We recognize in the American Federation of Labor the most 
effective organization opposed to Bolshevism in this country 
to-day, and we therefore especially protest against the proposed 
amendment by Senator Farr, of New Mexico, to eliminate the 
labor section from the league covenant. This amendment 
would be a repudiation of the recognized loyalty of organized 
labor during the war and could only have the effect of driving 
all labor into radicalism. 

* Resolution carried, 628 members. 

“ [SEAL ] * UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF CARPENTERS 

AND JOINERS OF AMERICA, 
‘L. L. Bisseir, President. 
“W. M. Rapier, Recording Secretary.” 

Mr. CAPPER presented a memorial of Local Lodge No. 87, 
Brotherhood of Railway Carmen, of Horton, Kans., remonstrat 
ing against the passage of the so-called Cummins bill, provid- 
ing for private ownership and control of railroads, which was 
referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Dickinson 
County, Kans., praying for the ratification of the proposed 
league of nations treaty, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. PAGE presented a petition of Local Division No. 1, 
Ancient Order of Hibernians, of Rutland, Vt., praying for the 
independence of Ireland, which was referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. McNARY: 

A bill (S. 3191) to provide for the national welfare by as- 
suring an adequate supply of sugar for the people of the United 
States for the year ending December 31, 1920, conserving the 
supply of sugar, and controlling the distribution thereof; to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

$y Mr. KEYES: 

A bill (S. 3192) for the relief of the legal representatives of 
George W. Soule; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SHIELDS: 

A bill (S. 3193) to authorize the Tennessee Bridge Co., 
a corporation chartered under the laws of the State of Tennessee, 
to construct a bridge across the Tennessee River near Loudon, 
Tenn. ; to the Committee on Commerce. 

A bill (S. 3194) granting an increase of pension to Erastus A. 
Kelly; and 


A bill (S. 3195) granting a pension to John Gentry (with ac- 
companying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

3y Mr. CALDER: 

A bill (S. 3196) fixing the compensation of United States 


customs inspectors; and 

A bill (S. 3197) to amend an act entitled “An act to provide 
for the lading or unlading of vessels at night, the preliminary 
entry of vessels, and for other purposes,’ approved February 
13, 1911; to the Committee on Commerce. 

$y Mr. JONES of Washington: 
Davidson (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HARDING: 

A bill (S. 3199) 


| A bill (S. 3198) granting an increase of pension to William S, 
1 


eranting an increase of pension to Edward 
A bill (S. 3200) granting an increase of pension to William 
| I’, Slack; to the Committee on Pensions. 
By Mr. CALDER: 
A bill (S. 3201) fixing the salary of the district attorney for 
the eastern New York; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
| A bill (S. 3202) granting leave of absence to officers of the 
to the Com- 


district of 


— 

United States Coast Guard, and for other purposes ; 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

APPROPRIATION 


AMENDMENT TO FIRST DEFICIENCY Bit. 


Mr. JONES of Washington submitted an amendment propos 
ing to appropriate $17,000,000 to carry out the provisions of the 
act approved March 12, 1914, relative to the location, construc- 
tion, and operation of railroads in the Territory of Alaska, as 
amended, including expenses incident to conducting hearings 

toa examining estimates for appropriations in Alaska, ete., in 

| tended to be proposed by him to the first deficiency appropria 

tion bill, which was referred to the Committee on Appropria- 

{tions and ordered to be printed. 

{NCREASED PAY OF EMPLOYEES, 

| The VICE PRESIDENT. The morning business is closed 

| Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I move that the Sena 
proceed to the consideration of the joint resolution (HL. J. Res. 


POSTAT 
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151) to provide additional compensation for employees of the Lestat the service. I am not 


Postal Service, 2nd making an appropriation therefor. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution, which 
had been reported from the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Reads wiih an amendment to strike out all after the resolving 
elause and insert a substitute. 

rhe Secretary proceeded to read the substitute. 

Mr CALDER Mr. President, I desire to offer an amend- 
nent to the amendment. Shall I do it now or at the end of 


the rending of the entire amendment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment had better be 
read first. 

Phe Secretary resumed and concluded the reading of the 
ninendient of the committee, which is as follows: 


Phat because of th nusual conditions which now exist, the com- 
pensation provided for in the act entitled “An act making appropriations 
for the Post Oflice Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920,” 
approved February 28, 1919, the following classes of employees shall be 


ipereased as follows for such fiscal year: 

(a) Postmaster if offices of the third class, assistant postmasters, 
and clerks, including special clerks, finanee clerks, bookkeepers, and 
other employees of offices of the first and second class, letter carriers in 
the City Delivery Service, carriers in the village delivery service, em- 
Ployees in CGovernment-owned automobile service, supervisory officials, 
railway postal clerks, including substitutes, and the assistant agent and 
clerks at the postal stamn ageacy, Dayton, Ohio, who reeeive compensa 

the rate per annum of ; 
L) S1,000, ta nereased S240, 
‘2 $1,100 or S$1.200 » be nereased $200, 


(5) SULS00, S1.400, 81.5600, or $1,600, to be increased $150. 
(4) Not less than $1,700 ner more than $2,500, to be increased $100. 
(hb) Printers, mechanics, and skilled laborers who receive compensa- 
nat the rate annum of 

1) S1,150, to be increased 8150 
(2) $1,265, to be inereased $135, 
(5) SLSSU, to be increased S70 

) Watchmen, messengers, and Iaberers who receive 
the rate per 


‘ 


ompensation 
annum of 


(1) S1,055, to be Increased S205 
ad) Clerks at division headquarters of post-office inspectors who re- 
celve ompons ion at the rate per annum of— 
(1) S1.035, to be Inereased S205 
(2) 81,150, to be inereased $150 
(3) SILSSO, to be inereased S70. 
(4) S1.540, to be inereased $110 
(5) S1.760. to be increased 340. 
it) SLYSO, to be increased $20, 


‘4 Superintendents, 
‘tien at the rate per annum of 


‘equisition fillers, packers, and laborers who re 


cerve compens 
tl) £1,150, to be increased $150 
2) $1,540, to be increased $110, 
’ Rural letter carriers on daily routes and rural letter carriers on 
tv riweekly routes whose routes are 
11) Eleven miles or less in length, to be increased $75. 
(2) Over 11 miles and under 20 miles in length, to be increased 
sre 
Over 20 miles and under 24 miles in length, to be increased 8150. 


+) Twenty four miles or over in length, to be increased $200 
¢) Rural letter carriers on triweekly routes of— 
1) Eleven miles or less in length, to be increased $37.50, 
2) Over 11 miles and under 20 miles in length, to be increased $50, 
>) Over 20 miles and under 24 miles in length, to be increased $75. 
4) Over 2+ miles in length, to be increased $100, 
h}) Messengers at postal-stamp agency, Dayton, Ohio, 
compensation at the rate per annum of— 

1) S840, to be increased 3160. 

i) Pestinasters at offices of the fourth class to be increased by an 
t compensation. 
clerks at first and second 


who receive 


nmount equal to 10 per cent of their presen 
j) Substitute, temporary, and auxiliary 
offices, and substitute, temporary, and auxiliary ietter car 
riers in the City Delivery Service shall receive during the fiscal year 
ending June 50, 1920, in lieu of their present compensation, a compen 
sation of 60 cents per hour fer each hour of service performed. 

Sec. 2. That increases in compensation herein provided shall, as to 
officers, employees, and substitute, temporary, and auxiliary employees 
in the Postal Service at the time of the passage of this act, be effective 
ns of July 1, 1919, or as of the date since that when such officers or 
employees entered the Postal Service ; but none of the increases provided 
berein shall be applicable to officers and employees who have received an 
increase in their compensation of more than S300 per annum during the 
eurrent fiscal year 

Sec. 3S) That no post 
as a result of the iner 
provided. 

Sec, 4 


iaSS post 


office shall be advanced to the next higher class 


ises in compensation of postmasters herein 


That in order to provide for the increased compensation herein 
authorized, so much as is necessary is hereby appropriated, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to supplement the 
unounts appropriated for the various classes of employees herein men- 
tioned, in the act entitled “An act making appropriations for the service 
ef the Post Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, 
approved February 28, 1919. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, on yesterday I iook the 
liberty to read a telegram from the postmaster of the city of 
Cleveland bearing on the conditions in that post office. 
similar telegrams from the postmasters of Cincinnati, Colum- 
bus, Toledo, Dayton, Youngstown, Akron, Canton, Springfield, 
Portsmouth, Zanesville, and a number of other of the smaller 
veities of Ohio which tell substantially the same story. It is’a 


physical impossibility for the postmasters, clerks, and carriers 
to keep up the post-oflice system with that degree of efficiency | 
which we all desire and which the public deserves unless some 
attention is 


resignations 


welfare of these employees. The 
offices are sufficient to 


given to the 
alone these several 


rrom 
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going to take the time to regq 
these telegrams, but I am going to give some of the inform: 
which I have had my clerk tabulate. 

In Akron there were 26 resignations from the elerieal fy, 
during the last year and 112 carriers. In Canton 5 regia; 
clerks and 6 regular carriers resigned. In Cincinnati 40 regeya» 
clerks, 11 substitute clerks, 5 regular carriers, and 3 substitys, 
carriers resigned. In Cleveland 54 regular clerks, 425 temporary 
clerks, 59 regular carriers, and 481 temporary carriers resigned. 
In Columbus 28 regular clerks, 5 substitute clerks, 31 temporary 
clerks, 5 regular carriers, 11 substitute carriers, and 3 temporary 
carriers resigned. In Dayton there were 90 resignations oui of 
230 employees; in Portsmouth 12 resignations out of a total o; 
82 employees; in Springfield resignations of 12 regular em- 
ployees and numerous temporary employees; in Toledo resigna- 
tions of 40 regular employees, 24 substitutes, 121 temporari: 


| or 60 per cent of the total employees; in Youngstown resign 


tions of 20 regular clerks and 18 regular carriers; in Zanesville 
2 resignations, others too long in service to accept other em. 
ployment. The total resignations in these offices are 122 regular 
elerks, 16 substitute clerks, 456 temporary clerks, 69 regular car- 
riers, 14 substitute carriers, and 484 temporary carriers, and 
nearly all of them because of the insufficient pay of these very- 
ants of the public. 

I have before me an editorial in the Cleveland Press as to 
conditions as they exist in that city. I want to read just two 


| or three short paragraphs from the editorial, because if con- 


firms the information which [ have just given to the Senate: 

Scores of bags bursting with mail lie unopened for days at a time in 
the Cleveland post office. This condition is common throughout the 
country. Newspapers traveling between Cincinnati and Cleveland, fo 
instanee, arrive from 5 to 10 days late. 


Another paragraph: 


Low wages and the difficulty of getting ahead have caused many 
experienced postal workers to seek other work and are keeping 
from entering the post-office service, 

At the civil service— 

And I eall this matter especially to the attention of Senators 


| who are interested—- 


| ago there were 28 applicants. 


so | 


| 


IT have | 


At the civil-service post-office examinations in Cleveland a fortnight 
Twelve hundred took the examination in 
November, 1916. 

That tells the story. The compensation is not 
get live, wide-awake capable men into the service. The marve! 
io me is that there have not been more resignations. If I inay 
state a little experience that I had in my own city just a few 
months ago, I met one of our carriers at the foot of the elevator 
shaft in the building in which I have my office. He had a 
enormous pack of mail and I was curious enough to ask him 
how many pounds he had. He then had 95 pounds that he was 
earrying in his pack, and he said that sometimes he had eve 
more. That is burden enough to kill a man, but the postmaster 
is compelled to weigh down the carriers because he can not get 
additional earriers who are needed for the good of the servic« 

In practically every branch of the public serviee and every 
branch of private service in which the Government has !e1 
either directly or indirectly interested there have been enornious 
increases in pay. Strikes have heen threatened in order to 
force these increases. The mail carriers and elerks have not 
struck, and they ought not under any circumstances to strike 
But, on the other hand, the Congress of the United States ouch 
to be liberal enough with this class of employees se that trey 
would not be tempted to strike. There are two sides to | lial 
proposition and two duties, one on the part of the employees and 
another on the part of Congress. 

Now, what shall these increases be? And I shall take only 
a moment further. I sent out a number of telegrams to these 
different postmasters asking their suggestions as to what the 
increases should be, and I got very frank replies. Some of tlie 
made their estimate on a percentage basis, and those who }lius 
expressed themselves said that the increase should be frei 5 
to 35 per cent. Others of these postmasters made sugges! ons 
as to increases in lump sums, and they vary from $150 to S500 
and over, none of them below $150. 

As I understand the joint resolution, the Senate Commitee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads has dealt somewhat re 
liberally with the employees than did the House. I am lad 
of that. I will very frankly say that in certain particulars if 
I had been framing the bill, knowing the situation as I do in 
Ohio, I would have added somewhat to the increases which «ure 


sufficient to 


proposed by the committee; but I shall accept the commitice’s 
judgment in that behalf because I understand in their judgment, 


all things considered, it is the best that can be done. 

Every man, woman, and child in the country is interest: 
maintaining the efficiency of this service. We can not get live, 
alert men unless we give them a living wage. I hope there 
will be little or no opposition to the proposed increase, 
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Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, in support of the views 
if the Sena from Ohio [Mr. PoMERENE] and of the bill re- | 
ted by the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads, I ask 
lonve to print.as a portion of my remarks a carefully prepared 

ement from the post-office clerks of the State of Wash- | 
ington presented to the joint commission on postal salaries by | 
Mr. J. H. Mitcham, of Spokane, Wash., a postal clerk himself, | 
which makes a comparison that is enlightening in the considera- 
tion of this question, between the increases in the cost of living | 
and the increases which have been made in the salaries of the 
postal employees. 
~ ‘There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be 


ior 


printed | 


in the Recorp, as follows: 
M randum respectfully submitted by the post-office clerks of the | 
State of Washington by J. H. Mitcham, of Spokane. | 


ON POSTAL SALARIES : 
what the 


To the JOINT COMMISSION 


existing 


; : 7 ; | 

The purpose of this report is to show working | 
conditions are at the present time in the first and second class post | 
offices of the State of Washington, and also to show what the increase | 


cost of living has been in this State from 1915 to 1919, and the 


in the 
of increase the clerks have received during the same time. 


amount 


rhe principal characteristic of the following is to establish a higher | 
permanent salary classification for the employees so that they can | 
reasonably meet the increase in the cost of living. We also believe | 


employees. The 


that a higher rate should be paid to all permanent 
chief 


continual shifting of temporary employees is the 
efficient office help and a detriment to the service. 
Under the present system, employees have to serve for some 
aus temporary clerks or substitute clerks before they are appointed as 
regular clerks. The salaries paid to these temporary employees ure 
not sufficient to support them; and, consequently, in many 
the State we have a complete turnover of substitute help every 45 
days yxperience has convinced us that these clerks should be paid a 
higher salary, as the result will be of benefit to the department. The 
department would receive the benefit of experienced employees, while 
t] mployees’ interest in the work would be stimulated, and the added 
responsibility would increase self-respect. There would be more co 
operation between different divisions and branches of the service which 
idly lacking at present. 
Wages have increased 107 
i915,” aceording to a statement 
commission * Business 








years, since March, 
New York State in- 
Pacific Northwest, 


per cent in four 
compiled by the 

dustrial chronicle of the 

June 14, 1919.” 

rhe average wage increase of p 
cent during the same time 

In regard to the existing condition 
we wish to submit the following for your in 
Spokar 


st-offies lerk have beep but 15.4 
existing in the State of Washing- 
formation, from Seattle 


SEATTLI 

1918 — 

Lpi9 joan 
30, 1919, inclusive : 

hours_- 


N r of regular clerks, July 1 

Number of regular clerks, July 1, 

( rtime clerks, July 1, 1918, to Jun 
Terminal station 4 





10, 155 
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(b) According to the 




















that were recently receive ) ! Lab 

of Washington, D. C., ar he f ( VV i 
have made a very thoroug vestiga t ‘ ) 
of living, the State of Washington will shew ia ! le year il 
the cost of foodstuffs has advanced 100 ps ! 1) ig the | 
year alone food increased 14 per cet I I LY1s 

has been an average increase of 120 t few ring 
apparel, 

(c) We desire to cali your attentir he t ht work 
post offices This affects the clerk rather tt 1 ers li 
divisions where mail is distributed nd to nt in other « 
partments, clerks are required to begin and { ! | urs of dut 
at all hours of the day and nig! Appr 1 tw rds « h 
workers in the mailing and city i i t cin the hour 
of duty from 2 p. m. to 3.30 p. 1 nishit \ from 10.30 p. m. t 
midnight. There is also a small numb required 1 rk from mid 
night to 8.30 a. m 

These workers are compelled to work largel b) rt ial light 
ing eyestrain and the early necessity of wearing glasses Moreove 
the unnatural hours cause them to become easy prey to sickness and 
disease These hours also thri I responsibiliti of family 
upon the wife; children are I of the care and guid > wh 
a fatber could give, for the father sees them only when they are asleep 
or on Sundays, if he has that day ree from his ork mau 
childre fail to develop into goed citizens through lack of training 
which only a father can give Heads of familik find that thes; 
hours cause additional expense of light, heat, and fuel, owing to th 
necessity of preparing meals for the postal worker separately from 
rest of the family. 

We would recommend that all the employees of the Postal Set . 
who are required to work between the hours ef 6 p. m. and 6 
be given a time differential by which 45 minntes shall be credited ss 
an hour for all work performed between 6 p. m. and 6 a. n 

(d) House rent in the city of Seattle is now beyond the limits of 
the possible. There are practically no houses to rent, and the rent ha 
increased to such an extent to mike it a matter of publi on 1 








In Spokane house rents have increased 30 per cent from July 1 
1918, to July 1, 1919, and have increased 20 per cent from July 1 
1919, to the present time, making a total increase of 50 per cen 
July 1, 1918, to September 15, 1919 

We have pointed out to you brie that have soared 
higher, and we ask you to give us : ol it salary class 
fication that will enable us to live as A ns and bring up 





The fact is th 


our children under American standard a 
$2,500 a year will not permit an employee to suve any money under th 
present cost of living The University « Washington has scaled th 
matter down as fine as it can be done, and it allows $2,004.79 as the 





minimum amount to support a famil ‘ fhe Government de 
mands of its employees a certain standard of living Can the Go 
ment afford to demand of its employees the things when it does n 
provide sufficient wages to pay the cost 

We therefore carnestly urge the fixing of a high ' ication 
uch 1 award will bear the fruit of tranquil and efficient servi 
of industrial peace for all concerned 

Respectfully submitted by the post-office rks of I S 
Washington, through J. Il. Mitcham, of Spekane, Wash 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. Pres I [ believe that 
of the amendment of the Senate Committee on Post Offi 
Post Roads to the joint resolution as passed by the Ho ’ 
sists in a recognition of a greater need for an increas f 
low classes of emplovees than those of the higher classes. 
discrimination, a more special gradation of e proposer 











int paid in addition to above: creases with a consequent better adaptation to the respect 
lemporary ibstitute clerks, July 1, 1918, to June 0 . sae ; “ee . 
1919. inclusive : so. 962. 70 | needs of the different classes of the employees. For that 1 
Regular substitute clerks, July 1, 1918, to June 30, I am glad to support the measure, and I am particulariy 
1919, inclusive--—-- =0,4.10) to take this opportunity to express my compliments and m 
Total 101. 454.0 | gratitude to the postal employees as a class for the mr 
| to 101 clerks at $1,000 per annum Which they have conducted een oor : eo a 
i , during the eritical times the country has been throug 
SPOKANI ins ritics 
, er Of resw@ar cleres, cy 1, 107s... 92 last year or more. 
N er of regul: clerks, July 1, 1919 i , 93 [ say this particularly in view of he contrast tha 
cive t » pew or JNork < . _ 2 " ° ae . i . . 
vet le oy OE EN Oy TO: Ba “~ . om peared between the patriotic attitude of the postal em 
roximately hours » Labs , . : ’ : 
\ nt paid g> ong 4 | aS Compared with the unpatriotic and dangerous attitu 
Equal to 2 men for 1 year at $1,000. has been taken by many other ¢lesses of employes i | 
substitute clerks, July 1, 1918, to June 30 by the epidemic of strikes from whiel he unt is oe 
) hours 9,726 | and now is suffering. Those strikes were for the de 
Fu, S90. 40 | nurpose of cutting off production, embarrassing produ ! 
king these figures as a basis, it will be seen that if a higher per ereating suffering, and have not been confined to peace t 
ut classification salary is paid all concerned weuld be bene c . . nastier ihren teat hey t} — . f° 
‘ ; any e were Cipituted wien ie country wa i 
thereby and would serve to bring them into more harmonious rela Man; ~~ th _ ere precip! 2 = Be ta : ; aE 
with each other the crisis of a great war, In which tts independence 
om the evidence submitted to us in reference to the increase of | stake and of which those who are responsible for the the as 
; ost of living in the State of Washington, we conclude as follows : tion of essential industries caused by strikes seemed to be px 
\ glance at the following statistics will show that there has been + . aan > 4 : 
pproximate inerease of 102 per cent from January, 1912. to Juts fectly indifferent to the outcome of the war and to the cons 
', for all commodities : ¥ quences upon the Nation During all that time the postal e 
Wholesale pric ployees made no complaint; they redoubled their efforts 
[Issued by U. 8. Department of Labor.) disadvantageous circumstances, inadequate force, and 
ae { ana quate facilities, and they are deserving of the good vw l 
1913 1914 |} 1995 1916 1917 1918 1919 favorable consideration of Congress :nd the country. 
| | Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, I have conferred with 
roduct 100 101! 102 108 147 | 5 ,, | employed in the Post Office Department on many occasions and 
— UUs oree A | ~- aU) Lah ail ; ° . * sy: how 
Food san 100 102} 106 114 150} 188 4 | have directly heard the story of their difficult position in trying 
} ~ - . . > ons . . . 
; ai nen 100 99 | B6 110 161; 9209 231 | to live and support their families on the wages that have ber 
ind light 99 6 2 | 7 n 1 | “a, , ae 
Metal arene"? on" - on - ft 170 | = is! | granted by the Government. I am much pleased to see he 
Building material....... 100 | 98 | O4 99 | 206 | 136 | 160 | to-day that there is no serious opposition to the joint resol 
Chemicals and drugs. ...| 100 101 | 106 140 | 144 216 179 | presented by the committee, which in a measure meets ¢1 
furnishings. ...... 100 103 101 105 | 128 18S 233 | . 
Miscellaneou atalino 98 98 107 137 | 178 206 | demands. 
commodities... _.. 100 100 | 98 110 } 150 | 185 22 I have been of the opinion since my knowledge of Washington 
| | became more intimate, that the public servants are, I may say, 
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not adequately campensated; that in no branch of the Govern- 
ment service are they adequately compensated, and that was 
before the pressure of the high cost of living made it almost a 
necessity for the Government as a measure of relief to give in- 
creased pay in the form of temporary bonuses to the public 
servalts, 

Holding that position, lam very glad to support the joint reso- 
lution. 

Mr. KIRBY. Mr. President, it is my purpose to support the 
joint resolution. From my understanding of conditions I have 
thought that this class of employees and the third and fourth 
class postmasters are the poorest paid of any officials and em- 
ployees in the Government service. I understand, however, that 
aun increase of $100 was allowed to these employees on July t 
and that the old bonus of $200 allowed last year is continued 
into this year. This joint resolution will make an additional 
increase of whatever the percentage is. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. KIRBY. Yes. 

Mr. KING. lor information, I desire to ask, am I to under- 
stand that those who are to be the beneficiaries under this joint 
resolution will receive $150, or whatever amount is granted 
under this bill, and, in addition to that and their regular sala- 
ries, receive $100 and $200 more? ‘ 

Mr. KIRBY. I understand that in addition to their regular 
salary they received an increase of $100 on the 1st of July; 
that the old bonus of $200 of last year is still continued on their 
salaries; and that they also receive this additional increase 
over all that amount. 

Mr. KING. That will be $450 more. 

Mr. KIRBY. I[ do not know what the aggregate is. 

Mr. KING. If the Senator will yield, I should like to ask 
the chairman of the committee whether the understanding of 
the Senator from Arkansas is correct, that those who are to 
be the beneficiaries of this joint resolution get, first, the com- 
pensation which is allowed them by law; second, a $200 bonus; 
third, the $100 increase provided in some law heretofore passed 
und which became operative on the 1st of July of this year; and 
then the amount provided in this bill, which is not less than 
$150; so that would be, in addition to their salaries, $450 plus 
to every person in the Postal Service? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, the Senator from Utah is 
confused with reference to what the employees now get in the 
Postal Service. 

Mr. KIRBY. The Senator frem Utah does not state their 
compensation as I myself understand it to be. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. No. 1 shall be very glad to answer the 
Senator’s question, if he will put it to me. 

Mr. KIRBY. I understand that on July 1 an increase of $100 
was granted to these employees; I understand, further, that the 
sum of $200, the bonus of last year, is still continued, which 
would be $300, in addition to whatever percentage is allowed 
by this bill. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. That is correct, except that not all of these 
employees received the $100 increase, because that was allowed 
only in connection with regular promotions; that was a part of 
their salary. 

Mr. KIRBY. That was my understanding. 

Now, Mr. President, to discuss this matter a little further—— 

Mr. POMERENE,. Those promotions, as I understand, de- 
pended upon the length of service as well as upon the record of 
efliciency of the employees, 

Mr. TOWNSEND. The promotions have embraced only a por- 
tion of the employees; there never has been any law providing 
that all clerks who have even served the same length of time 
should be promoted; those promoted have averaged from 60 to 
75 per cent of the number of employees, the selection to be 
uiade by the department for efficiency. Those promotions were 
suspended for one year. This year they have been restored, 
but still the employees are lacking one year’s promotion. We are 
taking the compensation which they are now receiving under 
the existing law and increasing it by the amount fixed in the 
joint resolution, provided that during the year no employee 
has received an increase in excess of $300. 

Mr. KIRBY. Mr. President, to discuss this matter a little 
further, I desire to say that when the shopmen’s strike was 
pending I received a letter on the subject from a bank cashier 
who lived in a substantia! town in my State. He said, “ I went 
down to discuss this strike with a ear repairer at the junction 
here: I discovered that he had quit work when he was receiv- 
ing $3,600 a year—$300 a month.” I thought that must be a 

it is what the bank cashier wrote me. He fur- 
No man in our bank has ever received more than 
$2,000 a year salary whether he be president, cashier, or oc- 


mistake; but thi 


ther said, 
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cupied any other position. We live in the same town in whic) 
this other man lives, and the same high cost of living over- 
shadows us as it does the other man.” Therefore the writer of 
the letter did not seem to have much sympathy for a strike 
under those conditions. 

Now, let us go a little further. The soldier has come back 
from service overseas, where he went to serve his country, daily 
risking his life that we here might live in safety. He got but 
$30 a month and his board. We have raised the salaries of al} 
Government employees—first $120; last year, after the war was 
over, we made the increase $240 a year, and now it is propose.) 
as to postal employees that they shall have this additional in 
crease. I am not saying that it is wrong, but when the so! 
diers come to us and say that they ought to have five or six 
months’ extra pay, amounting in all to about $150, shall we say 
“No.” Where is there any justice in that, under the conditions 
as they now exist, when the man who risked his life for his 
country got but $30 a month and has come home broke? We 
gave him but $60, and shall we say, “ That is the end of it with 
you’? Then the profiteer who had done well at home while 
the soldier was fighting for us all charged him about $46 for a 
$19 suit and left him another ground-floor start in life. 

There ought to be some equality in the treatment of Govern- 
ment employees and of those who served the Government in its 
time of need. I am going to support this bill, for probably it 
is necessary that what it proposes should be done. I do not 
think there are more resignations from the Postal Service, 
however, in any of the cities than there have been from othe: 
business of like kind; and probably such resignations are due 
to the shortage of labor and the consequent increased demand 
for workmen. I do not think these employees will be getting 
more than they are worth when this increase is granted to them; 
but when the time comes, I think the other proposition which | 
have stated in regard to the soldiers ought to be remembered. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, at the proper time I shall 
ask for the consideration of an amendment consisting of th: 
insertion of the word “only,” after the word “ year,” on lin 
2 of page 3 of the joint resolution. 

I have no doubt the committee has considered this joint reso- 
lution very carefully, and of course that involves the considera- 
tion of the reasons for the proposed increase in salaries. The) 
have, after mature deliberation, proposed an amendment which 
increases the annual expenditures of the Government by some 
thing near $40,000,000. They know more than I do about th 
situation and the need for some readjustment of salaries and 
compensation of post-office employees; but I do not think tha 
the members of the committee can be more observant than [ of 
the general conditions applicable to this and all similar meas- 
ures which we can not ignore and which will persist regardless 
of remedial legislation of this sort. 

This is one of a series of progressive measures designed 
enable the beneficiaries to overtake the high cost of living. | 
is a governmental experiment paralleling private experime! 
of similar character begun even before the war and stil! 
operation. The theory is that when the high cost of livine 
rises an increase in compensation will cure the difficulty | 
equalizing income and outgo. The fact is that these increases 
are not even palliatives of the evil. Their only effect is to a 
celerate further increases in all commodity prices. That h 
been recognized by organizations which on several occasiols 
have demanded higher wages and received them. It has been 
conceded by the representatives of the railroad brotherhoods as 
being no palliative whatever but only as justifying—perhaps 
I should say as inevitably causing—a corresponding rise in tl 
price of all commodities, and particularly those which are 
necessary to existence. 

This $40,000,000, for all the good that it will do those who re- 
ceive it, might just as well be taken to a crematory and throw) 
into the fire. This $40,000,000, Mr. President, will pass throug! 
the hands of those who receive the fund from the Government 
into the hands of those who supply them with their daily require- 
ments, and consequently it will be succeeded by other bills « 
similar character, designed for the same purpose, and which wil! 
be enacted only to have the same result. The spectacle of the 
kitten chasing its own tail can be understood. The kitten 1s 
exercising and enjoying itself, interfering with nobody but 
amusing all. The spectacle of the American Congress taking 
that interesting object lesson, however, as a precedent for legis 
lation, at the cost of millions of dollars to the taxpayers of the 
United States, is deplorable. When the kitten catches its tall 





Uncle Sam will seize the little end of the difficulty and hold it 
about as long. 

If the salaries of these officials were doubled they would get 
some immediate relief, because they would have for a few days a 
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Mr. THOMAS If there js ho other amendment before 
~enate, T will offer jt tS an amendment to the amendment, 

Che PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary wil] State the 
amendment to the amendment, 

The Srcry VARY, On page 3, line hy 
before the insert the word * 
following Classes of elnployees Shall 
such fiscal year only,” 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I will Say to the Senator 
that there no question about that being the 
believe it is effectuated by the Wording, 

Mr, THOMAS. It may be. 

Mr. TOWNSEND, gut IT have ho objection 
word “ only,” 

The tnendment to the amend! 

Mr. HA RRIS¢ IN. Mr. President, 
Senate so ns hot to be able to set a vote by 2 
Stand it is the desire of the chairman of 
Posi Offices and Post Roads to set a vote by that hour. I am 
very much in favor of the joint resolution, because I am sure 
that the increases Which are Provided for as a rule are all right. 
There may instances Where there should have been a 
larger increase, | Want to point out What I think are two of 
those instances, and I am £oing to propose amendments to take 
those two Propositions, 

If the Senator from Michigan wil} bear with 
on page 3 that it is provided that— 

Postmasters at offices of the third Class, assistant postmasters, and 
elerks, including special clerks, finance clerks, bookkeepers, and other 
employees of Oftices of the first and second class, letter carriers in the 
City Delivery s; rvice, carriers in the Village delivery service, 

And so forth, 

But when the 
ployees in these 
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the 
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o 
after the word “year” and 
only,” so as to read: “The 
be increased as follows for 


colon, 


from Colorado 
intent, and J 


is 


to inserting the 


nent was agreed to, 

I do not desire to detain the 
o'clock, as I under- 
the Comuinittee on 


be some 


care of 


me, I notice 


increases to be provided for the various em- 
various branches are stated I note that the 
earriers in the ‘village delivery Service are omitted, Whether 
it Was the intention of the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads not to provide an iner ‘use for the carriers in the Village 
delivery servieo I do not know; but it would seem to me that 
they ought to be provided for the same as Others, 


Mr, TOWNSEND. The committee intended to Provide for 
them, and from the information Which was obtained from the 
Post Office Department, and we relied on the information 
from that departmen| as to the salaries Which were being 
paid, we believed that ull those people came Within the $1,000 
class, However, | am going to propose an amendment, so that 


in Subdivision 1 the inerease shall cover those receiving $1,000 
or less, inserting the words or Jess.” 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator Proposes to 
resolution on line 12, page 8, by making it read 
to be increased 240 "9 

Mr. TOWNSEND. 

Mr. HARRISON. 
Will practically take 
offer to that phase of 
offer in view Of what 
Proposed amendment Was as follows: 

Carriers in the village delivery 
mded, That ‘arrlers serving hal? 
increase, 

I underst 
riers who work 
they should noj ree 

Mr. TOW NSEND. 
that, and my object 
another Provision 


mail equipment 


amend the joint 
* $1.000 or less, 
That is right. 

That is thoroughly ugreeable 
eure the amendment J 

the joint resolution, 
the Senator 


to me, and 
Was going to 
but which I will not 
from Michigan Said. My 


oT 


$240 - 
of 
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service to sed 


be inerea 
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receive One-half 


Many rural Village car- 
Would seem to me that 


are a good 
half time, and it 
ive the whole S240, 

The is absolutely 
in putting it in here, and 
covering in express terms 
in order that that 


ahd that there 
only 
correct about 
also putting in 
“employees in the 
matter may go to 


Senator 


shops, 


conference and that we may find out What are the exact facts, 

[ have tried, as J said, to obtain full information from the | 
department, but I shall offer that amendment, so that when 
the joint 1 ‘solution goes to confercnce we can find out What 
the compens: tion js. because the cominittee Wants to reach 
them all. 


the 
amendment 


IT shall not offer 
Senator's 


Mr. HARRISON. I im sure Of that. 
amendment Thad prepared, beeanse the 
Will take care of the situation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
kun offer that as amendment now? 

Mr. TOW NSEND. No. Tam going 
hotice that ] would, 

Mr. HARRISON. I 


to offer that 


Does the Sena 
ail 


LO offer it, 


understand that the Senator 


fan intends amendment later, 


The theory of the joint resolution, J understand, is lO grant 
a larger Percentage of therease on the Smaller Salaries, and on 
the larger Salaries a proportionate decrease jn Percentage, 
Carrying out that theory, T can not understand Why the com- 
mittee increased fourth-class postinasters only 10 per cent, 
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Mr. HARRISON, 
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account of the shortness of the 
last iumendment, 


that I believe the 
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entirely inadequate, 
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bostmasters who 
always live in the co 
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occasion arises, I thi 
least 20 per cent. 

[ introduced a 


salary for all these postmasters, 
tO agree on a 
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committee 
this body. J] 
Present law, 
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the fourth-class postmaster 
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fourth-class postmas 
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business, where the 
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it is necessa ry 
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to Congress and asking that this shall be 
not saying that they are going to strike if it is 
to remember that these men went 
on the fields of battle to sacrifice their all for no pay whatever 
nud in the defense of their own country. 
has a responsible duty to perform in dealing with these Inen, 
nnd should not deal with them in a niggardly way. 

Mr. President, I am not going to take further time, because I 
know the Senator in charge of the joint reso.ution is anxious to 
dispose of the measure to-day. IL hope that he will accept the 
amendment of 20 per cent to fourth-class postmasters and let it 
go to conference. 

Mr. WATSON. Has the 
cluded ? 

Mr. GRONNA. I was going to say something about another 
section, but if I] should take the time to do so I realize that the 
joint resolution would go over, and so T shall content myself with 
simply asking that the question which I raised be given consid- 
eration. 

Mr. WATSON, Mr. President, the hour of 2 o'clock having 
arrived, L should like to ask the Senator from Michigan | Mr. 
TOWNSEND], in charge of the joint reso:ution, whether he is 
entirely willing to have it go over until to-morrow without pro- 
ceeding with it further at this time? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I believe that the 
rendy to vote on the question. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, the junior Senator from Utah 
| Mr. Kine] stepped out of the Chamber, and informed me before 
he left that he desires to make some observations to the Senate 
upon the joint resolution. I told him I would inform the chair- 
man of the committee having the matter in charge of that fact, 


They 
done, they are 
not done, but Congress ought 


are het colhine 


Cc vress, | 
onegress, 


Senator from North Dakota con- 


Senate is practically 


if the hour of 2 o’clock arrived before he returned to the Chamber, | 


Mr. MYERS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator 
diana yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. WATSON, I yield. 

Mr. MYERS. IL not only. know that the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. KinG] desires to discuss the joint resolution, but I myseif 
desire to make some remarks upon it for a few minutes; I do not 
know just how long. If the measure is to remain before the 
Senate, [ should be pleased to proceed now. However, I have no 
objection whatever to its going over. If other Senators want to 
bring other business before the Senate at this time, I am per- 
fectly willing to pastpone until to-morrow the few remarks I 
have to make, 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I have been 
that the joint resolution could be voted upon very soon—within 
half an hour. Of course, I realize if it is going to take more 
than that, if the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine], who is now 
absent, proposes to oppose it and take considerable time, that 
would of course encroach upon the regular order. I do think, 
however, that we ought to get a vote. May I inquire how much 
time the Senator from Montana |Mr. Myers] wishes to occupy ? 
Mr. MYERS, 1 think from 10 to 15 minutes, possibly; 
little longer. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Are there any other Senators here present 
who want to discuss the joint resolution? 

Mr. CALDER. I want to occupy about 10 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempere. May the Chair observe that 
the joint resolution is the regular order. We do not pass at 
2 o'clock into any other order without the action of the Senate 
in that respect. 

Mr. MYERS. So far as I am concerned, I am willing to say 
what I have to say right now, if agreeable to other Senators. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I am quite sure that ther 
will be prolonged debate upon the joint resolution, and I trust 
that the Senator from Michigan will be quite content that it may 
<o over until to-morrow. With that understanding, I move thi 
the Senate proceed in open executive session to 
tion of the peace treaty with Germany. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I have no doubt a majority of the Senate 
are opposed to that motion at this time, and that by a proper 
opposition we could defeat it. I do not care to take that atti- 
tude, however. In view of the fact that to be 
, and, as stated by the Presiding Officer, the joint resotu- 
tion has the right of way, though there is a majority in the 
Senate now in favor of finishing its consideration, I am willing, 
under the pressure that has been urged by certain Senators, 
that the joint resolution may go over until to-morrow morning. 
Then I shall move to take it up, and I shall hope to hold it before 
the Senate until we dispose of it, because it is an emergency 
measure and ought not to be postponed for the purpose of 
debate or something of that kind, when no yote is expected en 
aby other question, 


from In- 


per- 
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Mr. FLETCHER. Will the 
proposes to take it up to-morrow ? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I 
ing at the conclusion of morning business, or at the first 
tunity when I can get the floor, as T did this morning 

Mr. FLETCHER, I think that is very important. 1 


Senator signify at what time he 


propose to call it up to-morrow ior 


onpper- 


pelleve 


we lose two hours every day 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I think we are way -ng time now in not 
going ahead and disposing of a measure which can be disposed 
of in a short time. 

Mr. FLETCHER. If the Senator calls up the joint resolu 
tion promptly at the close of morning business to-morrow, I 


think we can conclude it before 2 o'clock. 


Mr. TOWNSEND. TI shall do that. 


TREATY OF PEACE WITH GERMAN 
Mr. WATSON. I renew my motion. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Indiana 


moves that the Senate proceed to the consideration of the treaty 
with Germany in open executive session. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
Whole and in open executive session, resumed the con- 
sideration of the treaty of peace with Germany. 

Mr. FRANCE. Mr. President, I very much regret that | 
was unable to conclude yesterday, and in order that I may 
conclude as speedily as possible to-day, I shall Senators 


of the 


ask 





to refrain from any interruption of my remarks; and I shall 
also ask unanimous consent to incorporate certain extracts 
from papers and treaties as a part of my remarks. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore, Without object on, t Is So 
ordered, 
Vednesday, October 8, 1919. 
Mr. FRANCE. Mr. President, I insert at this point a sunr 


mary of the subjects which I shall discuss: 

1. Introduction Nations 
i910. 

~. Is the Old Faith Dead? 

3. Washington’s Philosophy. 

t, A Fraudulent Scheme. 

». Defects in the Covenant. 

6. Ratify this Treaty and Germany Triumpls 

7. Treaty Condemned by Common Judgment of M; 

S. British Masses Oppose Scheme. 

9, British Labor Party Demands An 

10. The Meaning of the War. 

11. Territories Which We Guarantee. 

2. British Rule in India. 

13. The African Problem. 

14. Dismemberment of China. 

15. Injustice to Korea. 

1 

1 


~League of Resolution, Januar 14, 


ndments, 


6. Treaty Imperils Missions. 


7. Conclusion—America Must Lead 


Mr. President, on the 14th day of last January I offers 
resolution which I ask to have read at this point by the S 
tury as part of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the Seere- 
tury will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Senate resolution 412, by M It 
Where: m the 1ith day of November, 1918, the President of the Un 
Stat announced the signing of an armistice between the Unite 


States and the Central Powers, against whk 
at war. the President at that time declaring, The 
t in end”; and 

Whereas it has not as yet come to the knowledge of the Senate of the 
United States that peace negotiations have been entered into with the 

and 


} 
war tous 0 


eneniy ; 






h this Nation had been 


Whereas the keeping for any length of time of an American Army n 
European soil is undesirable and a cause of vast expense and leep 
nxiety to the American people; and 

Wh is profound unrest among the people of many nations and vioient 
revolutions in several countries, which spirit of unrest and revolution 
re igmented by the hardships resulting from the maintenance o 


occupation, and by that underproduction, 
world, of the necessities and commodities of life which has result: 
from the long withholding of many millions of men from producti 
industry must be a cause for deep concern on the part of tl e 
governments: The refore be it 
Resolved, First. That the Senate, 


armies of 


us part of the treaty-making pow 





of the Government, does hereby consent to and most earnestly ! 
that, at the very earliest possible moment, negotiations be entered 
with the enemy looking to the establishment of a just peace, and t} 
subsidiary questions which might delay the establishment of such a 
peace between the nations, without which peace national stabilit 
everywhere endangered, may be postponed for a later discussion 

national conference. 

ond. That the Senate, as part of the treaty-making pow th 
Government, does hereby consent to and most earnestly adv that a 
the earliest possible moment consistent with t cafet { N 


h f 
American troops be returned from Europe; and, furthe 
establishment of peace the President call upon th 


throughout the 
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international 
| at some suitable time and place, to consider plans 
ooperation of these Governments in promoting justice, 





and, further, that the President also, at some time 
rf the American Republics, call upon all 
international conference to 
» and place to discuss and consider plans 
friendship 
the world, such conference to particularly discuss 
removal, so far as may be, of the economic 
and to this end particularly give nttention 





Opulation o 


ompetition between the more populous and 
products and trade of the less populous 


sinized nations. 
mination of peoples 
f the cooperation of the more adyanced 1 
onditions of 
parts of Asia, by 


and nations, 


countries, 
the formulation of plans 
utilization 
colonization, 
in the interest 





education, 
countries and 


ClVLiIzZattion, 


t mear and more rapid extension of | 
| civilization throughout the world, looking to the ultimate 
acial, and religious antagonisms, 

constitutional 
uniformity throughout the world as would ma 
ational stability hi I 


mination « 


republics or 


eliminatior ill u 
iblishment of friendship and justice 
> ultimate establishment 


lies, for the purpos« 


between the 1 
league of nations or world federation 


FRANCE resolution 


invincible | 


presented 


Republic immortal 
compromised, 
achieved, 
demand the re of their heroie sons, and the termina- 
and oppressive burdens of war. 
“| that an undue prolongation of 
* would threaten the stability of every nation of 
»and tend to undermine the structure ef our western ci 


moreover, 


peace conference 
oe 

and dominated by the re- 
governments and special 
‘s Whose voices had been suppressed 


luroepe, during a status of war, 


ministers represented 


repressive statutes, 
ledicated to justice, to the eleva- 
ation of peoples, 


to progress, 

would com- 
an agonized world, new-awak- 
iu quickened 


mankind, such 


» aspirations ol 


confe! ence 
Governments, 


malignant 





5 j to China, a 
, Which stood by our side and faced the fires of 
reactic DNary 
representing 
armed coalition 
perpetuate 


minority 
is designed 





rovisions, 
‘ arrogantly 
ionmember nations, and hold in subjection for all time 
nl j ‘Ipless ones who have hitherto been 
and exploitation, but those 
surrender to this new tyrannical super- 


authority 


of Oppression also who 


a war of democracy autocracy, 


I sometimes question whether 


uth, and who shall say what the final 
hese fields plowed by shell, harrowed by 
with the precious blood of those youth 
few short months ago represented all that was best 
fronts in Europe 
starvation, 
taking as heavy a toll as reeking gun, 
Bitter discontent, dis- 
hatred, brutality, massacre, rict, 
greeds, lusts, and unholy 
nren and nations, unsated yet by this long four 
of blood, menace the world with further dissolution. 


shrapnel, fertilized 


in man and in civilization? To-day on many 


tilence, and 
bayonet, and 
intolerance, despotism, 
revolution, 
ambitions 





The reactionaries stand trembling, pallid, and aghast at the 
wild furies which have come out of this Pandora’s box of war 
which has been opened. But, sirs, hope still remains within 
the box; and it is for this Senate, by sternly refusing any com- 
promise with that injustice which is the all-potent cause o! 
war and revolution, to take hope out and send her forth on 
beneficent and healing wings to touch and comfort the souls of 
all those millions of the sons of men now bowed down in 
bondage, darkness, and despair. 

Sirs, the fathers with faith established a government in 
harmony with universal law, dedicated it to the everlasting 
principles of justice, and launched it down the swelling tides of 
time, to move on toward a divinely appointed destiny, and ] 
} can not believe that this Senate will now wreck her by the rati- 
fication of a treaty which surrenders her sovereignty and her 
liberty, alters the very purposes of her formation, by making 
| her a subservient part of a supergovernment, devoted to aims 
alien to her own, and pledges her the very harbinger and cham- 
pion of freedom in the yorld to shed the blood of her sons to 
hold in hopeless slavery the subject peoples, whose souls long 
| to be free from the clutch of the last great empires which shall 
ever be founded by subjugation and for exploitation. The gen- 
tlemen at Paris had not the faith and vision of our fathers, and 
so they miserably failed, and we have here a very travesty ot 
justice in this treaty and in this plan so falsely named a league 
of nations. But, sirs, we must be charitable. The world was 
very sick while those three venerable statesmen sat at Paris 
| seeking to repartition it in accordance with the formule of the 
old and secret diplomacy. ‘The world was sorely stricken, and 
vet they sought to soothe it with beatific platitudes, while with 
sinister determination by the blockade during the long armi 
stice, with the cruel weapon of starvation, they murdered the 
emaciated children and wasting women of the fallen foe. The 
censored cables kept many a secret from the sovereign American 
people, but when that hideous, murderous policy is known here, 
there will be a storm of indignation against this treaty and 
against those responsible for it and for that policy. The heroic 
British troops knew of that policy of coercion by starvation and 
threatened mutiny in protest. The masses of London knew if, 
and on a Sunday last April they marched, 100,000 of them, to 
Hyde Park to demand an end to the inhuman blockade. Their 
protestations came from understunding hearts, for many in that 
vast throng had known the pangs of hunger and the agony 
which claws and tears the hearts of parents who kneel in help- 
lessness beside the filthy pallet of rags and straw, to close the 
glazing, sightless eyes of a jaundiced, waxen, emaciated child, 
perishing for want of bread. Sirs, those were malignant men 
who censored all our cables, but truth may not forever be sup- 
pressed, and when the millions of America,.in cities, towns, and 
hamlets, all those who are devoted to owr best ideals, all those 
who walk through peaceful country lanes, in the solemn Sab 
bath stillness, to unpretentious sanctuaries, to pray in deep 
sincerity, as did their fathers, * Thy kingdom come, Thy will be 


: 


done,” shall know this awful story, when they shall see tl 
pictures we have seen of wide-eyed, fumishing, wondering chil 
dren, whose cries and prayers for food could not be answere 


because of the unspeakable cruelty of these cold-blooded min- 
isters, there will surely come a day of retribution. 

Shall we blame these venerable statesmen of a passing age, 
jas they looked out over the mighty, seething, blazing cauldron 
of a world made molten in the fires of war, for seeking to pour 
the white-hot fluid into the molds made after the ancient fash- 
ion of the only patterns which they really knew? Shall we 
blame them if they sought to place this new and very beady 
wine of liberty into the old bottles of imperalistic form? 
Shall we reprimand these self-sufficient, amateurish surgeons 
| of a world disordered and diseased if in their simple eagerness 
they sought to heal by covering with this new man-made, arti- 
ficial skin of the so-called league of nations the feculent, fester- 
ing, rotting ulcers of the world, wholly forgetting that befo1 
such sources of corruption could be cured the putrescent, pesti- 
lential sores must first be healed from beneath by the deep pene- 
tration of the purifying air and disinfecting sun of God's eternal 
justice? 

IS TIE OLD FAITH DEAD? 

Mr. President, is it possible that from our minds has faded 
the memory of our origin? Can it be that by this subtle, super. 
ficial, modern sophistry there has been uprooted and destroyed 
within our hearts that sacred inheritance of an exalted faith 
in our own peculiar national destiny? It has been intimated in 
this Senate Chamber, in the very city which bears his rever- 
enced and immortal name, that conditions have changed, and 
that the doctrines enunciated by Washington with reference to 
foreign affairs are no longer applicable. We are now asked to 
believe, since our indoctrination with this ‘“ new freedom,” that 
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Washington was really quite provincial, very narrow, pitifully 
lacking in world vision, because, having achieved our American 
independence, he then advised what some are pleased to call a 
policy of selfish national isolation. We are now new advised 
that the matchless and prophetic words of his Farewell Address 
are out of date, because he warned “ against the insidious wiles 
of foreign intluence,” against “ weaving our destiny with that of 
any part of Europe,” against “entangling our peace and pros- 
perity in the toils of European ambition,” against “ implicating 
ourselves by artificial ties in the ordinary vicissitudes of her 
politics, or the ordinary combinations and collusions of her 
friendships and enmities.” But, sirs, we would do well to re- 
member this, that if it be true that the political philosophy of 
Washington is both antiquated and like tarnishing tinsel false; 
if there be no fundamental and unchangeable principles in ac- 
cordance with which we may in such a desperate hour as this 
shape, with assurance of success, our temporary policies, then, 
indeed, ts all lost. All is vanity, and— 

She comes, she comes: The sable throne behold! 

Of night primeval and of chaos old; 

Thus at her fell approach and secret might, 

Art after art goes out, and all is night. 

See skulking truth, to her old cavern fled, 

Mountains of casuistry heaped o’er her head; 

Philosophy that leaned on Heaven before, 

Shrinks to her second cause and is no more, 

Religion, blushing, veils her sacred fires, 

And unawares morality expires. 

No public flame, nor private, dares to shine, 

Nor human spark is left, nor glimpse divine. 

Lo! thy dread empire, chaos, is restored. 

Light dies before thy uncreating word; 

Thy hand, great anarch, lets the curtain fall, 

And universal darkness buries all. 

As we consider to what vast, limitless, and pathless wastes 
we have drifted, as we behold skies dark with clouds and storm, 
us we hear throughout the world the ever-increasing ominous 
roar and reverberation of revolution, it would be well for all 
charged with responsibility—and that means every American— 
for the safety of the great Republic, caught in the cross currents 
and troughs of a perilous sea, to turn once more to the faith of 
the fathers, to read again those words written in days of clearer 
inspiration, to examine again with scrupulous care that mighty 
chart of all our liberties, the Constitution, by which they did, 
und we and our sons must, guide this Nation safe past those 
destructive shoals of ignorant materialism, sophistry, and insin- 
cere demagoguery upon which have perished the ancient empires 
und republics of the world. 

WASHINGTON’S PHILOSOPHY. 

Was Washington, after all, only a shrewd utilitarian in his 
enunciated foreign policy, cautiously advising “ safety first” 
and placing peace above national righteousness and honor? 
Was he actuated by purely materialistic motives? Was he but 
a dull churl, who could not catch a wider vision of the destiny 
of the world, or was he too weak and cowardly to follow where 
he saw? Which would they have us believe? The political 
philosophy of Washington seems to be but little understood, 
and during recent weeks men have advocated wrapping his 
teachings in the great winding sheet of oblivion and burying 
them with the bones and ashes of the ancient heresies, because 
they say he advocated the doctrine of national isolation. I do 
not understand him or the fathers thus. We must read the 
context, study deeply his words as well as those of his con- 
temporaries, catch his faith, perceive his love for mankind, 
and ponder the inspiring story of his life of selfless service if 
we would have a true comprehension of the profound and benev- 
olent philosophy from which there sprang those admonitions 
and that most wise advice as to future national policies. 

If I understand Washington aright, he was not an advocate 
of narrow and selfish isolation. He would not have opposed 
plans for international cooperation in harmony with the prin- 
ciples upon which this Republic was founded. That he was 
opposed to entangling alliances designed to further selfish and 
sinister ends does not prove that a true league of all the na- | 
tions for purposes in line with those for which this Government | 
was founded would have met with his condemnation. The true 
test of a league of nations measured by his lofty moral standards 
is: Is it a league of all the nations founded on justice, liberty, 
and the common welfare, and designed to further the interests 
of humanity; or is it an entangling alliance based on force, 
tyranny, and injustice to further the interests of a privileged | 
few? By that acid test this so-called league of nations is con- 
lemned. | 

Let me now briefly state Washington’s political creed, which 
ve are now asked to repudiate, in words taken from his first | 
inaugural and his Farewell Address. 

He believed in and made “ fervent supplications to that Al- | 
mighty Being who rules over the universe—who presides in the 
councils of nations—that His benediction may consecrate to the ! 
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liberties and happiness of the people of the United States a gov 
ernment instituted by themselves for these essential purposes.” 
He held “that the propitious smiles of Heaven can never be 
expected on a nation that disregards the eternal rules of order 
and right which Heaven itself has ordained,’ and that “ the 
preservation of the sacred fire of liberty and the destiny of the 
republican model of government are justly considered as deeply, 
perhaps as finally staked on the experiment intrusted to the 
hands of the American people.’ He went to his grave with 
“unceasing wishes that your union and brotherly affection may 
be perpetual; that the free Constitution which is the work of 
your hands may be sacredly maintained; that its administra- 
tion, in every department, may be stamped with wisdom and 
virtue; that in fine the happiness of the people of these States, 
under the auspices of liberty, may be made complete by so care- 
ful a preservation and so prudent a use of this blessing as will 
acquire to them the glory of recommending it to the applause, 
the affection, and the adoption of every nation which is yet 
stranger to it.” This was his philosophy. Shall we abandon it? 

Profoundly reverencing the God of nations, holding “ these 
truths to be self-evident, that all men are created equal, that 
they are endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable 
rights, that among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness, that to secure these rights governments are in 
situated among them, deriving their just powers from the co 
sent of the governed,” the fathers constituted a government de 
voted to the achievement of these aims, “to form a more pet 
fect union, establish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, pr« 
vide for the common defense, promote the general welfare, and 
secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity,” 
and their souls were inspired with the faith that by the example 
and through the instrumentality of a government so estab 
lished the institutions of ordered liberty would be extended 
in ever-widening circles, through the centuries, to carry at 
last their unspeakable blessings to the remotest shores and 
the most distant islands of the sea where dwell the sons of 
men. These purposes were also to guide and to control our 
foreign policy, for Washington said, “It will be worthy of 
free, enlightened, and, at no distant period, a great nation, to 
give to mankind the magnanimous and too novel example of 
a people always guided by an exalted justice and benevolence.” 

I can find no support for the contention that the fathers, 
particularly Washington, Hamilton, and Madison, placed any 
narrow limitation upon the extent of the sphere which might 
be embraced in governmental organization, or that they taught 
any doctrine of national isolation. On the contrary, they 
most clearly perceived that the principle of federation, with the 
careful maintenance of the nice adjustment and proper balance 
between the rights of self-determination of the parts and the 
surrender by a reasonable delegation of powers by the parts 
for the safe unification into the whole, would lend itself 1 
most wide application and indefinite expansion. Washingt: 
asked, “Is there a doubt whether a common government can 
embrace so large a sphere? Let experience soive ii We are 
authorized to hope that a proper organization of the whole 
with the auxiliary agency of governments for the respective 
subdivisions will afford a happy issue of the experiment. ‘Tis 
well worth a fair trial and full experiment.” This question 
as to the extent of territory which might be embraced by a 
republican form of government is fully discussed in the Fed- 
eralist, particularly by Madison. (No. XIV, Extent of the coun- 
try no objection to the Union.) He says: 

The error which limits republican government to a narrow district 
has been unfolded and refuted in preceding papers I remark here 
only that it seems to owe its rise and prevalence chiefly to the n 


founding of a republic with a democracy, and applying to the former 
reasonings drawn from the nature of the latter. The true distia 
tion between these forms was also adverted to on a former occasion, 
It is that in a democracy the people meet and exercise the govern 
ment in person; in a republic they assemble and administ« it by 
their representatives and agents. A democracy, consequently, \ 


be confined to a small spot. A republic may be extended over a larg 
region. 

And again, referring to the principle of republican federati 
he states: 

If Europe has the merit of discovering this great mechanical power ii 
government by the simple agency of which the will of the largest politi 
cal body may be concentered and its force directed to any 
the public good requires, America can claim the meri 
covery the basis of unmixed and extensive republics. 

And again: 

As the natural limit of a democracy is that distance fr: 
point which will just permit the most remote citizens to assen 
often as their public functions demand, and will include no great 
number than can join in those functions, so the natural limit of 
public is that distance from the center which will barely allow 
representatives of the people to meet as often as may be necessary 
the administration of public affairs. 


And again: 
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But why is the experiment of an extend 
because it may comprise what is new? I 
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people of America that while they have paid a decent regard to 

opinions of former times and other nations, they have not eee a 

blind veneration for antiquity, for customs, or for names to overrule 

the suggestions of their own good sense, the knowledge of their own 
ition, and the lessons of their own experience? * * * They 

reared the fabrics of governments which have no model on the face of 

ihe globe. They formed the design of a great confederacy which it is 

umbent on their successors to improve and perpetuate. 


Che experiment, sirs, has been successful. The wisdom of the 
fathers has been demonstrated, for its has been, beyond ques- 
tion, proven that such a Federal Government as ours operates 
across our continent as effectively as it functioned along their 
Who will maintain that a federation such as ours might 
not be extended to embrace this hemisphere? Bismarck ap- 
plied the principle invoked by the fathers, modifying the appli- 

ation of it to suit his ends and to meet special conditions, and 
from discordant and belligerent states, speaking diverse dialects, 
he builded a single powerful empire. He r ablest statesmen have 
urged the application of this principle of republican federation 
to all the wide-extended and diverse parts within the British 
Empire, but the reactionaries, blinding themselves to the teach- 
ings of history and refusing to look forward to the inevitable 
consequences, have resisted all such benevolent and enlightened 
— Was John Quincy Adams speaking idle words at Ply- 
nouth, on December 22, 1802, when he said: 


coast, 


Westwurd the star of empire takes its way. 

Let us unite in ardent supplication to the Founder of Nations and 
the Builder of Worlds, that what then was prophecy may continue 
unfolding into history—tliat the dearest hopes of the human race may 
not be extinguished in disappointment, and that the last may prove the 
noblest empire of time. 

It would ill become us here, where by the wise application of 
the principle of federation we have founded a mighty empire of 
sovereign states, to deny the possibility of the extension of 
these principles to secure international cooperation for the lib- 
eration and elevation of all men everywhere. It was not be- 
cause he believed in selfish isolation, it was not because he 
desired to confine to a narrow sphere the application of this 
principle, that Washington warned against foreign alliances. It 
was, rather, because he clearly perceived the fact which we 
must now recognize that while this Nation might from time to 
time alter its temporary policies from reasons of expendiency 
it could not abandon its principles or depart either in its for- 
eign or domestic activities from those exalted purposes to which 
it had been dedicated without complete self-destruction. He 
warned us that we must not form permanent alliances with 
Europe because her interests and her purposes were alien to our 
own. He who votes to make this Government a part of an 
international government or a constituent member of a super- 
soverninent not devoted to the identical purposes and clearly 
expressed aims of our Constitution has cast a vote to destroy 
his country. Sirs, to forsake these principles and purposes or 
io compromise with policies which violate them by the adop- 
tion of this treaty would be, in my judgment, nothing less than 
treason of the most perfidious brand. To do so would be trea- 
son, because it would be betraying all that is best, the very 
soul and spirit of our institutions. It would be most pe rfidious 
because it would be accomplishing the énd with a fraudulent 
document which is not what it purports to be and which is de- 
signed to entice men by an appeal to their highest motives to 
commit an unspeakable wrong. 

It would be no superhuman task to establish in time coopera- 
tion between the nations of the earth in accordance with the 
well-known princ iples of federation, but nothing in that direction 
can be achieved if these fundamental rules are disregarded : 

First. The purposes of the federation must be those an- 
nounced in our own Constitution—the promotion of justice, lib- 
erty, and the common welfare. 

Second, There must be a universal and equitable application 
of the principle of self-determination within such federation. 


Third. There must be just ree for the represe ntation of 
the nations in the government to which there is to be a delega- 
tion of powers. 

Fourth. There must be no elimination of, or discrimination 


against, nations desiring membership. 

Fifth. The government to which there is to be a delegation of 
powers must be subject and easily responsive to popular control. 

Sixth. The eonstituent nations must themselves all have forms 
of government re —— to popular control. 

Seventh. There must be three perpetually independent coor- 
dinate branches—legislative, executive, and judicial—in the gov- 
ernment to which there is to be a delegation of powers. 

Righth. 
for judicial interpretation. 

While it must be apparent that at the present time the 


conditions in the world are not favorable to the formation of 
such an international federation, 


yet the first stages in the 





There must be clear provisions for amendment and | 
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establishment of voluntary international cooperation might now 
well be undertaken. It must be recognized, however, that these 
well-known principles may not be disregarded in the organiza. 
tion of international government if we are to hope for success, 
and further that almost every one of them is flagrantly violated 
in this crude document which has been submitted to us after 
it had been drawn by Englishmen. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President—— 

Mr. FRANCE. The English reactionary leaders are not only 
notoriously ignorant of but obstinately opposed to the principles 
of republican federal government, because this form is inconsist- 
ent with the aristocratic, impe rial, and colonial system, as it 
has existed for so many years to the enrichment of the upper 
classes of England. This document breathes not the free spirit 
of the fathers who laid the foundation of this Republic but the 
spirit of those same aristocratic Englishmen whom the fathers 
opposed because the fathers could not consent to the enslave- 
ment of mankind to selfish greed. 

I now yield to the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President, I sought to interrupt the 
Senator a moment age, when he was speaking of the necessary 
provisions for judicial interpretation, to ask if, under the con- 
templ: ited covenant, the body which sought to act or acted under 

its terms would not also be the sole judge of the legality of its 
action under the covenant? 

Mr. FRANCE. That is true. That body, the council, would 
exercise legislative. executive, and judicial powers, and the 
fathers well understood the very essence of despotism to be a 
consolidation of legislative, executive, and judicial powers in 
one man or body, and this council, which is proposed, would 
have all of the very nature of despotism within it. 

A FRAUDULENT SCHEME, 

Mr. President, I venture to say that but relatively few men 
in the United States have carefully studied the league of na- 
tions scheme, but as more do so and as it becomes better un- 
derstood its fraudulent and dangerous character becomes more 
and more apparent. It is represented to be, and by many here 
apparently believed to be, a covenant for the establishment 01 
a society of all the nations for the preservation of the peace 
and security of the world. It, in reality, creates a new armed 
coalition participated in by a few nations representing a small 
minority of the peoples of the earth. It will be dominated by 
the imperialistic nations—Great Britain, Japan, and France— 
and its principal objects are to guarantee the territorial in- 
tegrity of these Empires; to make safe the spoils of war: to 
preserve the status quo with its cruel system of colonial e xp an 
sion and human exploitation; to force, by a war after the war, 
the Germans to fulfill the drastic, oppressive, and really impos 
sible provisions of the treaty; in short, to form a supergovern- 
ment to be controlled by a group of nine men who purpose, by 
their schemes, to defeat the rising hopes of millions of men for 
emancipation from unfavorable conditions and liberation from 
foreign control. 

Sirs, the world is laughing at us for our serious consideration 
of this monstrous scheme. This treaty, in which we would com 
promise with injustice, is so deceptive as to have the appearance 
of being a part of a huge confidence game. By its submission 
the world tragedy partakes of the melodrama. It is not strange 
that bitter laughter should have greeted the appearance of this 
scheme in the House of Commons. The Right Hon. David 
Lloyd-George, M. P., first lord of his treasury and prime minis- 
ter of His Majesty the King of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland and of the British Dominions Beyond the 
Seas, Emperor of India, might well often chuckle by his fire- 
side as we sit here in solemn deliberation upon whether or not 
we shall ratify a solemn contract by which, for no consideration 
in return, we irrevocably pledge the blood of American youth 
to fight for the preservation of all of His Majesty’s vast do- 
minions and for the perpetuation of a system by which the 
English dukes and lords grow fat upon the spoils taken from 
the toiling and impoverished millions of that Empire, to whom 
the determination of their own destiny has been denied. It is 
scarcely to be marveled at that His Majesty should have con 
ferred upon this canny and too clever politician and diplomat 
the Order of Merit. 

{From the New York Sun. Aug. 7, 1919.] 
LLOYD-GEORGE IS HONORED BY KING—CONFERS ORDER OF 
SERVICES IN WAR. 


MERIT FOR 


LONDON, August 6. 


King George to-day conferred upon Premier David Lloyd-George the 
Order of Merit as a sign of his appreciation of Lloyd-George’s war 
services. 

In a letter to the premier, dated Buckingham Palace, 
nouncing the award, the King says: 

“My Dear Prime Minister: Honors and rewards to the officers of 
the army, navy, and air force having been submitted to Parliament, | 
feel that my people will share with me regret that it is not possible to 
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express the nation’s grateful recognition of the persistent services ren- 
dered by the prime minister both in carryi the war on to a victorious 


ng 


end and in securing an honorable peace. ‘Llu rectify somewhat this 
omission and personally to mark my high appreciation of these services 
gives me great pleasure to confer upen you the Order of Merit, 
‘Believe me, yours, very sincerely, 
*Georcn R. 1.” 
fhe tiouse of Commons to-day gave a formal yote of thanks to 
Marshal Foch, of France, the allied commander in chief, and the various 


‘itain that 
women’s 








l th< 
organizations 


in 


Great | 
the British 


of servec 


military 
ar. 


and auxiliary services 
‘he vote included mention of 


King George could seareely do less, and even a hundred thou 
! 


sand pounds and an earldom would not be teo mueh for sueh a 
service, 
; DEFECTS He COVES 
I «can not discuss all of the defeets of this league of nations 
scheme, Which is both organically unsound and ethically inde- 
fensible, but I desire to recapitulate, without extended com- 
nent, some of the most serious defects whieh have already 
heen fully discussed hy others. 
, 1. There is no declaration of human rights and no dedication 
F of it to the securing of justice, liberty, and the common welfare. 
2, It is a close coalition, which exercises the power to exclude 
nations. 
>. This coalition arrogantly assumes to dictate to and control 
: nonmember nations, 
ft. There is created a despotic oligarchic supergoverniment 
Not subject to popular control, 
5. There is no provision guarantecing the ight o ith 
drawal, this only being possible by unanimous consent. 
G. There is no controlling and direeting power residing in 
he popular assembly, which is in reality the league. 
7. The chief powers ure lodged with the small bedy, the eoun- 
l which can exereise them rhitrarily at will and witheut 
mtrol, 
S. The interrelations of assembly and council are not defined, 
mit certainly there is no control of the council by the assembly. 
% There is no provision for epen sessions of the eouncil. 
i 10. There is no mention of a quorum, and four out of nine 
f of the couneil might meet and take Any rh tion. 
f 11. Each member of the council would have vested in him 
neredible power to commit his country to obligations of war 
peace, and such member need not be chosen by thx people. 


iz. Clauses dealing with armament production are 
netfective; the permitting of the taking into consideration by 
he council of geographical situations in deciding 
eaving the way open to competition in armaments. 

I>. Members of the league “ undertake to 
serve the territorial integrity the various 
regurd to the question of justice 

i4. We surrender our rights to setth 
ir own disputes with other nations. 
iD. There are no adequate sufeguards against war. 

16. There i distinction between offensive 
fensive war, and a member nation could net defend by f 


weak and 


e arm: 


nents, 


1e respect and pre- 


of nations without 


by peaceable methods 


VV 


s no made 


ba de- 


‘oree its 


a 


territory from invasion. 
17. There is no clear detinition of what are international and 
What domestic questions. 


IS. The provisions fer making amendments are very obscure, 
fatal defect, in view of the crudeness of the whole document. 
19. There is no definite time fixed after which peoples held 
us mandatories shall be free. 
20. Members reserve the right 
trade with mandatory colonies. 
21. We shall be expected TO ussume eontvol ove! 
furkey, and the most turbulent portions of 


to exelude onmembers from 


Armenia, 
Europe, this mean- 


ing continued war. 

22. A single member of the council could prevent our mal 
ing a treaty with another nation which it was to onr interest 
to make. 


”o 


25. The Monroe doctrine is not safeguarded. 

24. Tt not a true league nations, and i 
siven the same powers and proportionate representation. 

~). It is a coalition seeking achieve selfish competitive 
ends by the compelling power of force, rather than a league of 
ooperating nations seeking worthy hy the 
ersuasive power of justice. 

| believe also there constitutional grant which 
to the Federal Government authority to delegate to our mem 
ber of the council of the league such vast i 
powers as he would exercise. 

A most excellent monograph entitled * What Every American 
Should Know About the League of Nations,” by William George 
Jordan, concisely and ably discusses some of these and other 
vital objections to the league, and I would ask to have that 
monograph printed as part of my remarks but for the fact 
that it has already been printed in the Conxeresstonar Rreorp 


is of members ware Lot 
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August 7, 1919, at the request of the Senaior from Connect 
cut [Mr. BRANDEGEE], to which Recorp I would refer those 
desiring to read the monograph. 

RATIFY rREATY AND GERM. 

Sirs, the recommendation of this treaty, th i igue 0 
nations scheme, is the logical culmination of a foreign yx 
of almost unbelievable stupidity, and if we should place on 
hands to its ratification we would, in my judgment, make Ge! 


many triumphant and prepare the way for a greater and p 


haps a final world disaster. We would be setting the might 
stage of the world for that ultimate bloody tragedy, a war b 
tween the East and the West, which might culminate in the 
subjugation of the oecidental by the oriental civilization. Mam 


thoughtful men were disturbed when they perceived that Get 

many was planning a Mittel Europa and considered it a grave 
menace when she sought to drive her railway down to Bagdar 
to find an outlet at Basra on the confluence of the ancient Tigris 
and Euphrates near the Persian Gulf They trembled becauss 
it seemed to portend a movement toward the fulfillment of he 

dream of universal empire. It was a narrew and perilous path 
across Bulgaria, Turkey in Europe, and Asia Minor, betwee: 
the Mediterranean and Black Seas, to the desert sands of the 
Arabian Peninsula between the Euphrates and the Persian 
Gulf eastward and the Red Seca on the west, but it was, with al 


its perils to Germany, the path of lesser resistance. It was mos 
perilous because the French were anxious, Great Britain wa 
deeply concerned, while the giant Russian Empire on the : 
holding Central Asia and Turkestan, covetous to control evel 
shore of the Black Sea and Constantinople, watched with 
resting, envious eyes Germany's every movement, couched read) 
to spring at any moment. It had been a keen contest and 
long one—that between European diplomats for the control ob 
the Near Kast—and the clash came at lust with an assassinatior 
in Serbia and then followed the world calamity But, sirs, wha 
were those small opportunities and plans of Germany as she, 
surrounded by hostile powers, cautiously sought to push her 
vay southeastward, compared with the vast pessibilities of 
erenier dominion whicn will lie extended before her after the 
ratification of this treaty? This new-armed coalition which we 


plan will set up a new balance of power, but will Germany | 
weakened or can she by it be isolated ? 

the new international scheme substitute 
iional cooperation for the common welfare international 
competition for selfish and imperialistic aims? This plan surely 
preserves the old order of competition in armaments, in military 
power, in the extending of spheres of intluence, in plans for 
sreater domain. How will Germany be placed in this new com 
Will there be no opportunity for her diplomacy and f 
machinations of those who were her military ove) 
Why, sirs, this treaty gives her unparalleled opportunity 
conceivable that she will embrace 
hands of her Tr il 


ye 
Loes true intern 


petition ? 
the secret 
lords? 
vhich it 
In the 


is hardly not 


first place, we play into the fori 


tary masters by making with her people the very kind of peac 
these military lords warned them we would impose—-a pea 
vhich humiliates, enslaves, and places burdens upon the mass 


and then by the s 
f her women and children during the ar! 
iron into the 
he forged i 
Of Russia, 
rv, we 
she. by 


ignorance and pre. 


of the people almost too heavy to be herne, 
months’ starvation 
put a more bitter hatred, the ver) 
men which makes them fit material 
mighty weapon by these military 

east, once her mighty competitor and advers: 
incompetence and folly made an enemy, and 
h u friend. Having, because 


Stic ew 


of her to nt 
on the 
have by ol 


musters 


s made of idlics 


alienated from the Allies the great Russian peoples, we how 
as if that were not enough, despoil China to enrich Japan, an 
urn deaf ears to the cries of helpless Korea, craving justice 1 


imbitious for that very liberty which our own missionaries have 
taught her to love, while through Russia, China, Korea. ane 
through Tibet and friendly Turkey in Asia the way is open for 
Germany to cooperate with outraged, starving. revolutionar 
India and Egypt, already in rebellion. Great Britain sees th 
peril, and now seizes Persia for protection, thus irritating Frane 
and increasing the enmity of the eastern powers. Ratify thi- 


treaty, sirs. and you squarely divide the Occident from the Orie1 
and make all the nations of the east, except Japan, with their a 
but limitless resources of man power and territory, the 
allies of Germany. You place the Germans, with their unus 

eapacity for military and commercial organization, in comma! 
of a situation which might be used by them for the destruction of 
the civilization. I submit herewith a synopsis 
will roughly indicate, as it is only approximate, my W 


naturi 


western whit 


vie 


is 


what will be the new realigninent of nations after the fermation 
of our coalition, outside of which will be so many other nations 
Which must of necessity and in self-defer form a coalitio 


opposition, 
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Principal nations inside of our proposed league or coalition. oe: 

I a a 100, 000, 000 
United Kingdom, less Ireland Ra ettten i cat En 41. 126, 040 
Or aes 39, 602, 258 
Belgium, 1910 mene = ee nese ’ 423° 784 
Italy Kaas opctiaphnaed daa ae ek ae ee 36, 546, 437 
SU A a ll ————— éuaciaidimsiiids tt 5, 957, 985 
Poland _ 2 “ - a, cde anlaierane Glide * 2, 247, 600 
Roumania ie wate Tae we Sie Ea ee 7, 508, 009 
Gree = a5 as gilts ectedelees Dh seminal acacia ed ee ae 4,8 , 300 
South Africa isis sick cma ea a tected ace tae 8, 256, 810 
Australia es aes = aca 4, 895, 894 
New Zealand Lames sia he he ee ee 1, 099, 449 
Japan ate ‘ scarier taal nicl idea iat aiaiil as 60, 666, T77 
Canada oad i sciaiie Maite ia ssaenicnsiie Saas hichlitncisidietiiitas tn 7, 206, 643 
Bolivia. : a oe ieee ce pean ci haaieianahia a 2, 889, 970 
Brazil aes chggaatas “ eee eed 6a 24, 618, 429 
EN a he ie J en ic bikancial ated 2, 627, 536 
Ecuador.__-_-- : a ae 1, 323, 900 

fotal Bre dodcet es 368, 818, 821 

Principal nations outside of our proposed league or coalition. 

I eta oat ae a aa 4, 390, 219 
Austria___- ea eee aan inhhkgeaaiikereaoness 28, 718, 928 
Hungery__ Saad tet ects tachi name dgprigesianeaaaama anaes 22, 784, 531 
NN len 4, 337, 516 
Germany, 1914 (estimated) sss tact guia Coulee ardtr 67, 812, 000 
I deca 259, S91 
Montenegro aa as EP TEENS 6 SEN RNS 436, 789 
Russia all oe Ses Lie et i ath actalieanei 148, 303, 000 
eas a LAE Soe een ee eae 1, 891, 000 
Egypt____ We ie ee ik Rett alge aa Re ede 15, 969, 000 
Asiatic Russia Labs ab italics tibeccstmicsaladiaesaanaladaneiaasan sensi 21, 632, 000 
Asiatic Turkey 7 _— ier an th snes us avdetanaas bese Giprenean sat 19, 382, 900 
China 3 = Mer ‘, <aineiaiianaaeaaaa aaa 320, 650, 000 
Korea sta ON ee ae et A ace beh ikea: 16, 913, 224 
Indian Empire iin iaciancadsabi tdi tndies escent $15, 156, 396 
Afghanistan Si ae Ee ae ee 6, 380, 500 
Argentina : Saisie sceiniceanceee ees 4, 889, 237 
Mexico (estimated) —_____ 1 besdianep ice et aeideccialasaaaaleti 15, 501, 684 


19, 950, 817 





Spain th bet m-a icici eidbitinistetaien Re Seow nee aera 
With a total population of_..-_----- 1, 038, 355, 632 
There should probably be included in the list of nations 
outside of this proposed league or coalition, the aggregate 


o-~ 


population of which I have estimated to be about 1,038,355,000, 
over 100,000,000 of population, representing the peoples of 
Afriea, outside of Egypt and South Africa, who will really 
have no voice or representation in our league under the pro- 
posed organization. 

There are several of the more important European countries 
whose alignment with one or the other of these two groups will 


for a long time remain doubtful. I refer particularly to— 

Norway, with a population of. --~- sescip polibad emeeeaebedions 2, 391, 000 
Sweden, With 6 POPERRIOD Of qn oc ccccwnsnctnctnsncses 5, 521, 000 
Denmark, with a population of ee a 775, 000 
Holland, with a population of_-_- si Sees teil aainaniae 5, 945, 000 


With a total population of _— om 16, 632, 000 


create a division of the world into 
iwo coalitions, but careful examination of and reflection upon 
this list will make it clear that practically every country of 
those outside of the proposed league or coalition has some real 
present or some past historic grievance against one or more 
of the members of the league. It would be impossible within 
i rensonable time to review or even enumerate these grievances, 
some of which will be at once apparent, and others of which, 
if less immediately apparent, are no less real. To our enemies 
during the war, who must remain our open and avowed ene- 
mies, as we are to be theirs under the provisions of this treaty, 


Not only will the treaty 


we have driven Russia by our Quixotic and irrational policy 
of military intervention, while Ireland, Egypt, the Indian | 
Empire, China, Korea, Afghanistan, Mexico, and Spain are, | 


‘ause of the circumstances, both naturally and by the terms 
of the treaty sympathetic with those enemies. 

Sirs, a wise statesmanship must be guided by practical consid- | 
era as well as by high ideals, and it would be difficult to 
prove that to be a wise diplomacy which would place the United 
States in an armed coalition with countries possessing aggre- 
gate populations of, as I have indicated, only 368,818,811 in 
opposition to a possible coalition against it of nations possessing 
an aggregate population of 1,0388,355,632, in view of the fact 
that ours, the smaller coalition, is formed in large part for the 
exploitation of and for the purpose of holding territory wrested 
by foree, and with utter disregard of justice or of right, from | 
those peoples in the other coalition who possess an overwhelm- | 
ing superiority of men and territory, and that the smaller | 
coalition thus insolently assumes the right to dictate to and con- 

! 
} 
| 
i 


bec 


tlons 





trel the peoples who are not to be admitted. 

Tt has always been the guiding policy of this Nation never to 
fear to stand in the minority alone for international justice | 
and righteousness; but we, who have always feared to act even 


or 


with a majority for the sanction and perpetuation of injustice, | 
should not 
minority 


refusing to stand with a small | 


be criticized for 
world in the defense of a plan | 


peoples of the 


how 
of the 
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which, because of its injustice, has incurred the condemnation of 
the overwhelming masses of mankind. By the very nature of the 
covenant we by ratifying it invite disaster. 

Thrice is he armed that hath his quarrel just, 

And he but naked, though locked up in steel, 

Whose conscience with injustice is corrupted. 

Sirs, as we sit here, out beyond the Atlantic, beyond the terri- 
torially tiny United Kingdom, beyond the devastated fields of 
France, beyond the vanquished and famishing Central Empires, 
beyond distracted Poland, beyond the Carpathians and the vast 
plains where Russia and Siberia, our new and mighty enemies, 
lic; still far beyond there stretches the vast domain of the half- 
slumbering, taciturn, infinitely patient, but now restlessly stir- 
ring East, the vast, mysterious Orient, whose uncounted millions, 
with sad, all-seeing eyes, burning with the deep wisdom of the 
centuries, with hearts on fire, with piled-up decades of un- 
requited wrongs, now gaze so fixedly, suspiciously, and cynically 
at us to see how much is after all our true devotion to those prin 
ciples of justice which we have praised, and whether, with this 
small plan devised by self-sufficient and complacent men of re- 
actionary thought, we can compose a world distracted with war 
and turbulent with revolution. 

European statesmen—men dominated by bigotry, hatred, in- 
tolerance, criminal ignorance, colossal egotism, and acting with 
utter lack, it seems to me, of a true confidence in the capacity 
of their fellows for self-government, and without true faith in 
the common destiny and brotherhood of man, together with an 
utter failure to comprehend the awful lessons of this war—have 
devised this plan, which squarely divides the East from the 
West, and which, sirs, if it shall be ratified, in the end may cause 
the “Star of Empire” on its further unresting westward way 
to pause once more above China, Egypt, and India, first cradles 
of the race. 

TREATY CONDEMNED BY COMMON JUDGMENT OF MANKIND. 

I wish that more of our people might realize the fact that 
this treaty and this covenant, devised by a few men to serve 
special and narrow interests, have been met by the condemna- 
tion of the common judgment. of the overwhelming majority of 
mankind. I have already referred to the fact that nations with 
populations aggregating more than a billion of people, indeed, 
more than two-thirds of all the inhabitants of the earth, are either 
merely excluded from the league or are directly injured by it, 
and hence must be, of course, in opposition to it. But, in addi- 
tion to this, men of liberal mind everywhere, who have care- 
fully examined its provisions, find themselves compelled to de- 
nounce both the method and the whole nature of the plan. No 
more eloquent condemnation of it could be written than that 
contained in the manifesto of Gen. Smuts, the one figure who 
loomed in stature so greatly above the men who were assemble«| 
working out their narrow plans at the peace table at Paris. I 
quote from the manifesto: 


I have signed tke peace treaty not because I consider it a satisfactory 
doc ument but because it is imperatively necessary to close the war. 

* * The promise of the new life, the victory of the great human 
iain for which the people have shed their blood and their treasure 
without stint, the fulfillment of their aspirations toward a new inter 
national order and a fairer, better world are not written in this treaty. 
* * * ‘There are territorial settlements which will need revision. 
* * * There are punishments foreshadowed over most of which a 
calmer mood may yet prefer to pass the sponge of oblivion. There are 
indemnities stipulated which can not be exacted without grave injury 
to the industrial revival of Europe, and which it will be in the interests 
of all to render more tolerable and moderate. * * * The abolition 
of militarism * in this treaty is unfortunately confined to the 
enemy. 

The French Liberals have been active in their opposition to 
the scheme, as they are convinced that the league does not meet 
with the requirements for a true society of nations, and that 
the treaty is not in harmony with the 14 points as specifically 
laid down by President Wilson. 

{From the New York Times, Apr, 


RENCH LABOR BODY AGAINST THE LEAGUE—SAYS 
CONDEMNS POLICY OF ARMED INTERVENTION 


12, 1919.) 
IT IS NOT WILSON’S— 


AND BLOCKADE. 
Paris, April 11. 
A placard was posted through Paris to-day by the General Federa- 

tion of Labor, entitled “An appeal to public opinion and the workers.’ 

It contains the following reference to the league of nations: 

* Our diplom: its offer us a project of a league of nations which is not 
society of nations such as was prescribed in the 14 points of 
President Wilson. The peoples of the entire world in their thirst for 
justice acclaimed these 14 points and we accepted them. The Irench 
working class, faithful to its conception of a war on war, rises against 
the sabotage of peace.” 

The placard condemns the policy 
and armed interventions. It 
Russia, and asks for the conclusion of 
ples can subscribe. 

On May 11, 1919, the general assembly of Socialists, an {m- 
portant political body, at Paris, adopted resolutions against 
the peace treaty, in which it was stated: 

Justice is violated in nearly every phrase. 


of blockade constraints and polit- 
protests against the expedition to 
a real peace to which all peo- 
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au body of delegates chosen from the national parliaments; 
third, that all colonies should be held in wardship to be fitted 
by edueation and civilization for ultimate self-determination ; 
fourth, the abolishment of conscription and the making compul- 
sory the reduction of national armaments. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Will it disturb the Senator if I ask leave 
his point to insert a statement from a Japanese newspaper 


on the character of the Crown or the King in Japan, the im- 
perial authority ? 

Mr. FRANCE, It would be highly pertinent to what I am 
saving. 

Mr. SHERMAN. It is a translation of an editorial in the 
Niroku, a Japanese newspaper, published in the Japan Adver- 
tiser on May 9, 1919: 

rhe imps rial famiiy of Japan is as worthy of respect as God, and is 

nbocdiment of benevolence and justice. It is the parent not only 

of le 60,000,000 but of all mankind on earth. ‘The league ofnations, 

pr yposed to save mankind from the horrors of war, can only attain its 

al object by placing the imperial family of Japan at its head, for to 

attain its object the league must have a strong punitive force and a 

pernational and superracial character, and this force can only be 
found in the imperial family of Japan. 

Mr, KING. Will the Senator yield to me a moment? 

Mr. FRANCE. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. <Apropes of the statement made by the Senator 
te 1 IHinois [Mr. SHERMAN], I think he should take into account 


‘fact that many of the writers in Japan speak in a superlative 


way, and the whole literature of Japan, or at least the political 
literature of Japan, does not support the proposition that the 
Kimperor is regarded as ruling by divine right. I concede that 
there are a few of the Japanese who take that position, but 


Jap: m= is fast becoming a liberal empire, and the present. premier 
Japan, Mr. Hara, entertains as liberal views in regard to 
democratic principles and the triumph of them as almost any 


tatcsman in the democratic nations of this hemisphere or of 
europe. 

Mr. FRANCE. If that be true, I would say to the Senator 
that, inasmuch as the British Labor Party, which will shortly 


favors a democratic or popul: ir control of the 
control, the 


come into power, 
league, if Japan would also favor such dem: ——- 


Senate of the United States would seem to be the only body 
standing in the way of such democratic control, since France 


and Italy econ not to be opposed. 

Mr. KING. I do not know whether that is a challenge to any 
position which I assumed or whether it calls for a reply. If the 
latter, it would be impossible, in the time which would be per- 
mitted without trespassing upon the time of the able Senator, 
for me to make reply. But I submit, and I think I speak for 
the minority side, at least, and for many of the majority, that 
the Senate of the United States regards the league of nations 
as a democratic platform, so to speak, and not reactionary in 
the sense that is implied by the Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. FRANCE, In that respect the several Senators who 
‘rtain that view differ with the 20,000,0C0 of men in the 
British Labor Party, and I believe differ with the great masses 
the American people who are devoted to the principles of 
democratic control throughout every Cepartment of Government, 
and who feel that a control of international affairs by a council 
of nine men not to be elected by the people but to be appointed 
by Governments would be both undemocratic und dangerous. 

As I consider these amendments suggested by the British 
abor Party most important, I ask that they be printed in the 
coRD at this point as part of my remarks, the articles to which 
1¢© amendments refer being the articles of the original draft 
of the league, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 


ent 


of 


If there is no objection, it will 


be so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

!Trades-Union Congress and the Labor Party amendments to the cove- 
nant of the league of nations Thursday, Apr. 3, 1919. G. H. Stuart- 
Bunning, chairman; C. W. Bowerman, Arthur Henderson, joint sec- 
retaries. | 
Amendment to articles 1 aad 2: 

That the body of d2tegates should be chosen from the national parlia- 
ments by some such method as proportional representation, so as to 
secure an accurate representation of national opinion. Each nation 


should have five raded system, 


Amendment to 


representatives and have votes upon a gi 
article 3: 


That the executive council shall consist of 11 members, including 
representatives from the five allied powers and from Germany and 
ltussia, and that it be so constituted as not to be independent of the 
body of delegates. 

Amendment to article 4: 

That the regulation of the activities of the league shall be under 
the control of the body of delegates and not of the executive council. 

Amendment to article 5: 

fhat the international secretariat shall be under the final control of 
the body of delegates and not of the executive council. 

Amendments to article 7: 

1. That, as this article contemplated the stariing of the league 
without invitations being sent to Russia or any of the Iate enemy 
countries, the article be redrafted 80 as to provic le that these countries 

take part in the inauguration of the I> 
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That any country accepting the purposes, the constitution, and the 
obligations of the league may notify its willingness to join the leagu 
and, if there be no objection on the part of a majority of the executiy 
council, shall be admitted a member of the league; but if there | 
such objection, the decision shall rest with a majority of the body of 
delegates. ‘The debates on this subject must be held in public. 

Amendments to article 8: 

1. That no armies should be raised 


by conscription. 


~. That as ‘ geographical considerations”’ carry with them polici 
of national defense by rival armaments, their mention in this artic 
assumed a military menace which the league of nations ought to r 
move and not encourage. 

3. That the manufacture of armaments should be under the dirs 
control of the league, as well as whatever forces are necessary f 
police purposes. 

That as there is no real security for peace which does not j; 
clude national disarmament, a declaration to that effect should b 
included in this article. 

Amendments to article 15: 

1, That it be provided that the secretariat itself may draw the 
attention of the executive council to any matter which in its opini 


may result in war. 

2. That here and elsewhere the high contracting parties be bound to 
submit full information of matters in dispute, together with any 
pronouncements made upon them by the executive council or body 
of delegates, to the national parliaments concerned. 

Amendments to article 16: 

1. That wherever coercive powers are taken which may _ involve 


the interest of small States, provisions should be inserted sccuring for 
these States special consideration. 

2. That before a state of war is declared the body of 
shall meet and decide what course of action can best be taken. 

Amendments to article 19— 

Mr. FRANCE. Mr. President, the provisions of article 19 of t] 
original draft of the covenant are identical with those of artic! 
22 of the revised draft. The language of both articles is practi 
cally thesame. This article deals with the subject of colonies and 
territories “ which as a consequence of the late war have ceased to 
be under the sovereignty of the States which formerly governe:| 
them and which are inhabited by peoples not yet able to stand 

by themselves under the strenuous conditions of the modern 
world,” and the doctrine is announced that to these peoples, 
colonies, and territories, “ there should be applied the principle 
that the well-being and development of such peoples form a 
sacred trust of civilization, and that securities for the per- 
formance of this trust should be embodied in the constitution 
of the league.” The plain implication of the language of this 
article is that these peoples who are not yet fitted for self- 
government should be held under tutelage until, by the applica 
tion of a constructive colonial policy, they shall be elevated 
educated, and fitted for self-determination. <A eareful con- 
sideration of the past colonial policies of the imperial nations, 
of the language of this article, and of these seemingly insig- 
nificant amendments to this article proposed by the Britisi 
Labor Party will make it clear how revolutionary in the 

nature these amendments really are. I read the amendments 


delegates 


1. That the provisions and obligations of this article be applie 
to all peoples in the position of those dealt with in this article. 

2. That the article be strengthened by protecting the natives f 
exploitation by the alienation of lands or the destruction of cust 
which secures the economic liberty of the people. 

Should such amendments as those be adopted and their pro 
visions observed in letter and spirit, none of the sacrifices ot 
the war would have been in vain, for the new world order 


would have been born. For generations great English patriots 
of liberal thought have urged both the high obligations and th 
practical advantage of a complete renunciation of colonial po! 
icies based upon the principle of exploitation, but all in vain 


for reactionary ministries have successfully resisted their mos 
eloquent pleas for such beneficent reforms. These same 
aciionaries at Paris were in the saddle, but their victory there 


will be turned into a defeat, for there has now arisen in Englat 
this great liberal party of the masses of the people repres¢ nt- 
ing that world-wide movement which must result in the ascen: 
ancy of those principles which are consistent with the gré 
process of world evolution through which all men Sienaher 
must at jast be uplifted. 

As further expressing the views of the British Labor Parts 
toward the treaty—anc I would remind you that the Britis: 
Labor Party is made up not alone of manual laborers ani 
mechanics but of professional and intellectual workers as well 
I desire to offer for the Recorp two manifestos recently issued 
by the leaders of the British Labor Party. I ask that they ma) 
be incorporated in the ReEconp without reading. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there is no abjeetion, 
so ordered. 

The matter 


it is 


referred to is as follows: 


LABOR AND THE TREATY, 


EDITOR OF THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN: 

Sir: We, the undersigned, declare our most emphatic repudiation o 
the action by which Germany has been forced to put her signature to 
what all sane men know is destined to be a scrap of paper. German) 
has been forced to sign a peace pledging herself to hand over enormous 
indemnities and at the same time to give up those mineral and agr! 
made possible not only the 


To the 


cultural resources which alone would have 











pO. 


her 


Germany has, in fact, been forced to promise the impossible. Had 
net done the food supply on which the lives of her people 
ied would have been ruthlessly cut off. In other words, we put 
women and children into the firing line, and the Germans had 
in. One hundred thousand persons, mostly women and children, 
already perished since the armistice as a result of the blockade. 
Government was and is prepared to sacrifice countless more, to 
the German or any other recalcitrant nation as one vast Lusitania, 


of indemnities but the barest sustenance of millions of 


pe ople. 


SO, 


any event one of the first fruits of the peace treaty will _be the 
icre of babies, who by the cession of cows are to be deprived of 
milk. ‘Thousands of others will perish as their fathers find them- 


es deprived of the means of earning a living. 

ibor has had no part in the making of the treaty. It is a settlement 

ssed to every ideal for which labor stands. Even the league of na- 
tions is a league of governments and not of peoples. It must be labor's 


k to democratize it. Labor all over the world is familiar with the 
er weapon, which for centuries has been used against it by the 
ment classes, For the enforcement of the terms it is to-day 


used against the women and innocent children of working people. 
with all its power, can, and must, once and for all, put an end 
s crime, 
Yours, 


yl 


ete. ROBERT SMILLIE. 





RoeErT WILLIAMS, 
Cc. T. CRAMP. 
J, DROMRBLEY. 


GEORGE LANSBURY. 


the Manchester Guardian, weekly edilion, Friday, July 4, 1919.] 


TREATY, 


BRITISH LABOR LEADERS ON THE PEACE 


We, the undersigned, desire to emphatically protest against the condi- 
s of the peace treaty submitted to the German Republic. Though 
sign this statement in our personal capacity, we are confident that 

present the overwhelming opinion of the labor movement of Great 
tain 

In our opinion the proposed treaty of peace is open to the gravest 
tions from the point of view of labor, As labor, notwithstanding 
definite promises given by Mr. Lloyd-George, was not consulted in 

iming of its provisions, labor can not be expected to accept re- 

& sibility for them. 
rhe treaty was elaborated in secret by an inner ring composed of 
ers of a few great powers It follows the lines of the old secret 
macy, whose methods have been universally condemned by the 


cracies, 
It violates the pledges given to labor by the statesmen of this country, 
ularly those given by Mr, Lloyd-George in his speech to the trade- 
ms on January 5, 1918. We call attention in this regard to the 
ding over of large populations in the Saar district, in the new Poland, 
| in other areas to alien governments without consulting their wishes ; 
the economic ruin planned by commercial rivals against the German 
ple; to their exclusion from the league of nations; to the seizure of 
| German colonies and stations by the allied and associated Govern- 
nis; and to the disarmament on the side of the Allies. In all these 
spects the treaty is « breach of faith with labor. 
further the treaty violates the definite agreement on the basis of 
hich Germany laid down her arms. The Allies agreed to make peace 
the basis of the 14 points of President Wilson and the principles 
utained in his speeches of July 4 and September 27, 1918. This 
ment has been treated as a scrap of paper. ‘The treaty constitutes, 
efore, a breach of faith with Germany and a serious blow to interna- 
morality. 
violates the principles of a peace settlement laid down in the 
randum on war aims adopted by the Labor Party in December, 
17, and confirmed by the resolutions of the international conference 
erne in February, 1919. It is thus a direct defiance of labor opinion 
uughout the world. 
shows no recognition of the change brought about by the German 
ition and the advent of social democracy to power in that country. 
German people are compelled by it for a long and indefinite period 
lo slave labor for foreign capitalistic governments. 
far from making all wars impossible, the treaty contains within it 
rms of new conflicts arising out of the grievances of people ruled 
lien governments and penalized economically. It thus makes future 
almost inevitable. It creates a condition of unrest and injustice 
must make the league of nations, if it survives at all, merely the 
rument of imperialist domination. The germ of good which the 
undoubtedly contains would thus be rendered sterile. 


nal 
it 


he treaty, in short, restores the old conditions of the balance of 
, and thereby necessitates the maintenance of conscription and of 
irmaments generally, and in particular it requires an army of 
ipation for an indefinite period. 


We consider it to be the duty of Inbor to work for the revision of 

treaty at the earliest possible moment in order that it may be 
it into harmony with the ideals for which the working classes of 
vuntry have made such colossal sacrifices. 

W. Barber, Bradford Trades Council; Margaret G. Bonfield, 
National Federation of Women Workers; Fred Bramley, 
Associated Society of Locomotive Engineers and Fire- 
men; DPD. Carmichael, London Trades Council; C. T. 
ee National Union of Railway Men; Margaret 
Llewellyn Davies, secretary, Women’s Cooperative Guild; 
T. Gavan Duffy, Cumberland Iron Ore Miners; Joseph 

F. Duncan, secretary, Scottish Farms Servants’ Union; 
Allen Gee, General Union of Textile Workers; Alex 
Gossop, National Amalgamated Furnishing Trades Asso- 
ciation; Duncan M. Graham, M. P., Hamilton; John 
Hill, United Society of Boilermakers, Iron and Steel 
Shipbuilders; George Lansbury, editor, Daily Herald; 
William Lunn, M. P., Rothwell; Neil Maclean, M. P., 
Govan; R. Morley, Workers’ Union; T. C. Morris, 
National Union of Railway Men; J. W. Ogden, past 
president, Trades Union Congress; W. Shaw, Glasgow 
Trades Council; Robert Smillie, president Miners’ Ked- 
eration of Great Britain; Alf. Smith, secretary, London 
and Provincial Licensed Vehicle Workers: Philip Snow 
den, chairman, I. L. P.; Ben C. Spoor, M. P., Bishop 
Auckland; Robert Williams, secretary, National Trans- 
port Workers’ Federation; James Winstone, South 
Wales Miners’ Federation. 
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THE MEANING OF THE WAL 

Mr. FRANCE. We can not hope to solve the large and 
complex problems of the reconstruction period: we can not 
formulate any rational plan for the amelioration of pres 
ent conditions, for the rapid progress of the world to 
ward that state which would warrant some hope of a 
permanent peace, until we have seriously sought to com 
prehend the true significance of this war. We face to-day 
a situation to meet which narrow and materialistic creeds 
looking to immediate party ends and policies of mere exne 


diency directed to separate and selfish national interests 
are not enough. We must invoke a profounder political philos 
ophy and seek, as we zgrope through a veritable world chaos, to 
lay hold upon a faith which shall disclose the direction of the 
movement of the everlasting and forces underneath 
the world. If we seek to interpret the revelation as it is writ 
ten, not on the imprinted sacred parchments alone, but within 
the glowing retorts of science, in the ancient tomes of histori 
and philosophic lore, and on that brilliant-colored, gorgeous, 
fire-and-sun-illumined manuscript of nature, which, a 
lessly unwinding scroll, lies vast expansed before the gaze of 
all, we can not escape the conviction that if human reason-is 
in harmony with reality, if the human intuitions are capable ot 
eatching any vision of the infinite plan, then the purpose of 
the whole world process must be a steady evolution of all men 
toward a larger freedom, toward political liberty, making pos- 
sible intellectual emancipation through education, toward the 
liberaticn of the spirits of all men from bondage by the estab 
lishment everywhere of conditions conducive to the utmost de- 
velopment and realization of the highest capacities and possi- 
bilities of every race and every individual, toward that 
civilization which shall comprehend the world, and to which 
each of all the uplifted and enlightened peoples shall make that 
rich contribution which shall be the highest product of its own 
peculiar temperament and genius. 

We ealled this a war of democracy against autocracy. TI 
was a pleasing platitude, but it told at once too little and too 
much. This has been no war between mere governmental 
forms. Not governments and nations only, but ideas and ideals 
have contended. This has been the most violent of all of the 
manifestations that age-long conflict between reaction and 
reform, between the rusty, bloody, iron-bound past 


resistiess 


iis ceast 


of 


of 
the 
golden future, between the old ruthless rule and repression by 
the sword and scepter and that new kingdom of the spirit which 
shall bring the abundant life and liberty to all men everywhere 

This war has not been what it was designed by the malig- 
nant reactionaries of the Old World te be. Tt was designed to 
be a security war. It was purposed to make monarchy, aristoc 
racy, dukedoms, feudal estates, colonial expansion, and profit 
able human exploitation both and permanent. It 
planned by a few rulers who hated liberty. Emperors dreamed 
of extending imperial dominions. Tor example, Nicholas 
manoff, Czar of all the Russias, the mightiest and most cruel 
monarchs, heartless, absolute despot fr the most 


and 


safe \\ 


Ro 
of eold, of 
despicable government with which the toiling sons of men were 
ever cursed, seated in all his splendor upon a throne of gold, 


surrounded by sycophantie courtiers, did not the end 
Czar he was, but yet the weak and contemptible tool of cruel, 


foresee 


corrupt, and worse than swinish bureaucrats, whose palaces 
were sties and whose depravities shaped their policies 
Nicholas Romanoff, clothed with all the pomp and circum- 
stance of royalty, “and all the large effects that troop with 
nrajesty,” dreaming of yet greater power and vaster empire, 
little thought that from that soil, steeped through the centuries 
with the blood of innocent men, tortured and slain by the de 


crees of absolutism, there would so soon spring forth the fra- 
grant flowers and blessed fruits of liberty, and that autocracy 
in his most sacred and royal person was to drink to the dregs 


the bitter cup of Siberian exile and of death, which he and his 
tyrant sires had pressed so remorselessly to the lips of youth 
and maiden, old men and children, martyred for their love ot 
liberty. The great empires fought to realize imperialistic an 


bitions, and they struggled until two of the mightiest of them 
all—Russia and Gernrany—blinded and bloody, staggered ane 
fell to ruin, while two hundreds of millions of men long enslaved 
found freedom. But for what did the the people, 
in the war, contend, and what is it which they now demand? 
I invite no controversy on the point, but yet I must believe 
that of all the millions of the sons of men who offered up the 
lives upon those crimsoned fields there were but very few who 
did not feel that they were making hely sacrifice to promote a 


Masses Of 


\\ 


wider spread of liberty throughout the world I can not le 
convinced that there was in the nineteen hundred and four 
teenth ~ear after Christ a government or a ministry in all 
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would have marched its armies into battle if 
throbbed 
the faith that they did fight for a larger liberation of mankind. 
little children 
turies of darkness and oppression, enslaved by ignorance 
serried ranks 
shining, sacred icons of their faith held aleft by holy 
ments, did not comprehend it all, but they 
niillion of them, 


superstition, izing up at 
before the 
conscience 


! grant you that the soldiers of the German armies, the only 
history of the world which ever took the field 
them, were blinded with 
a frightful blunder, as they advanced, following for so 
months the victorious eagles of the Kaiser, firm in the 
bayonets and dripping sabres and 
lvation to the world must come. 

We know the spirit of our men and how they sacrificed for 
and for the whole world’s larger opportunity. 
has been, to the people, a liberty war, and as men have 
governmental oppression, so now 
» world they are demanding self-determination 
a inrger liberation from the compression of such confining 


und unhappy conditions 


in all the 


illiterates tanaticism 


their Kultur sa 


vreater liberty 


circumstances prevent their | 


expansion. 


alization of these aspirations. 
createst surviving Empires 
tradition, and Great 
weakened, exhausted, bled white—clutch frantically to save the 
France and Great Britain, their 
‘rs and not their peoples being represented at Paris, have de- 
vised this plan with which, by appealing to the dire necessity 
and not to the mere cupidity of Japan, her population crowded 
bribing her with the rich Province of Shan- 
to the lofty 


Franee, republic in form, 
Britain, shaken, 


destruction. 


sufftecat yn, 
idealism of the American 
ww hope to form a new armed coalition of empires 
Which this Republie will be a member, which coalition will 
the old order, the territorial 
the empires as they did exist, but 
ndded territory and peoples taken as the spoils of war. 
Britain, France, and now Japan, under the leadership of their 
iwesent reactionary rulers, desire this imperialistic peace and 
couition, which they will dominate, for the protection of 
I} their vast dominions. 


peeple, they 


OnLy be pledge a 


TERRITORIES WHICH WE GUARANTER. 

(Under article 10 of the covenant, we undertake to respect and 
vuarantee the title of these great Empires to all their territory, 

‘ccardless of the character of the title and whether it be justly 
It would be well for us before we sign this 
urantee to briefly survey the huge holdings of lands and peo- 
‘upon ourselves the obligation of preserving. 
herewith tables showing the principal possessions of 
France, and of Great 
to have incorporated in the REcorD 
tables are well worthy of study. 
PRESIDING 


Britain, which I 


remarks, 


Japanese Kmpire, of 
as part of 
OFFICER, Without objection, permission 


as follows: 


Kwangtung, 1905. 


Colonies in Altrica 























e . 
Freance—Continued. 
j | 
| Acquired. | Area. |Popn 
j | 
—- | 
| Souare | 
| Colonies in Africa—Continued. | mil:s. | 
Tuanis..... Netdacsnecaeebaseseinensetnes L881 | ov, 00) | 4, 
eae s aiaiahinie in iia hiionees bc 1637-1889 le > 
Upper Senegal and Niger................. 1893 5. 
its A ahden tania manaias ests aibeiiainetaaibaaaaooe | 1845 1. 478,099 1,812.1 
IEE s a i.5 <6. 5 ccgapeninmmortaiamicans an 1843 ees 14 } 
I Six sin 5: cn sincinn a thgcbeeliaea aaahinauhiet | 1893 | \) 
EE EE SE GE | 1893 | 00. 009 
Rn ee at aden ee 1884 669, 009 | 9 x) 
IIT 95, Ud, > isbn Goth ashen so enitolmnnteanent 1649 970 174,000 
ct a a ig cae ee 1643-1895 222,000 , 512,699 
NT hor ahb or valk a om cen tdehicecsn dma 1843 79) 1 oon 
Somali Coast......... sneaeenenes ies 1864 | 5,790 2 
In Asia: | i 
adn insane buscestebusnictardcasinads 1679 196 
NS 66 id ese doce peeegeakenee es & a 1884 } 
as td ween aware 1862 
Nc cin cubodagibakbieseveneannl 1861 6,000 | 1 
IY Siete esha hewn niienebdse/ahe or | 1854 
ie ce ceca caddeucksan Racks eor nes a 189! | | 
In America: ! | | 
St. Pierre and Miquelon.................. 1635 03 
ED, c nncsaciapieraswasesasines cee 1634 | 722 
1 SR iitesd nade cast chats tinesvenenul 1635} 285 | 
Guiana 1626 | 2 000 | 
In Oceania: cs 
New Caledonia 1854-1837 7, 650 } 
Tahiti, ete 1841-1881 1, 544 | 
etl Maiti 
OTRAS... «a 50'ss cvcwe ctiacdesvarnes rn | 3,449,614 40, 70 
lotal controlled by France.............. .| 3,656, 859 |_ 80,31 
| — | = 
Summary | } j 
is cies } 256,196 | 17,265, 72 
| ics 3, 151, 024 | 32,893. 51 
| Ls on aciens 5+ ckepe eamee eon baiceingts chduaitaanee 33, 200 | $50. 082 
SE RRR es: L paltdtwatnree 9, 194 | : 
fener scjuenasitis einstellen ainda deena ae ee ian ee 
The British Empire. 
| - Aa teat ne eanscitieain i oi ki Tem 
} Acquired. | Arca. Population. | Charact« 
| Square 
| miles. 
| United Kingdom.........]... iS 121,633 | 46,089,000 
| Europe: 
Gibraltar........ ae 1704 2 16,000 
Malta. ...ccccesseosee isso | 118 | 224,000 
| India: 
PE bicvoantcnd 1639-1875 1,093,074 |244, 267,000 | Illiterates 1 
about 294,8 
Feudatory States.....]... 709, 5355 | 70, 889,000 | 
| Asia: 
SP DTEE . ccc cscvcecsart 1878 | 3,584 299,000 | Mohamm 
| | 86,400. 
| Aden, Perim, Socotra.| 1876-1905 | 10,387 | 60,000 
Ceylon..... 1795 | 25,332 | 4,547,000 | Educational 
i ; | tem defect 
| Straits Settlements...| 1786-1824 | 1,600 $13,000 | Chinese ai 
| 1 | lays predom 
j Federated Malay 1874-1895 | 27 , 505 j 1,150,000 
States. 
| Other Malay States... 1885 = | 23, 485 670, 000 
| Borneo, Brunei, and 18s | 77, 105 700,000 | Savages of lov 
Sarawak. 
Hongkong and Terri- 1841 391 520,009 | English inst 
| tory. in schoo! 
| Wei-hai-wei...........| 1893 i 285 150, 000 | 
Australasia: j 
Australian Common- 1893 | 2,974,581 $, 895, 000 
| wealth. | | 
| PRG ca ccbstbvavaak 1887 | 90, 540 | 200,000 | Only 
| } school 
New Zealand......... 1849 =| = 104,751 | 1,100,000 
Sidtsacdsecadsceawer 1874 | 7, 083 | 166,000 | Uncivilize! 
| i tives. 
Tonga, Solomon, and 189) | 15,000 205,009 | Many nafiv 
Gilbert Islands j ! Christian 
Africa: | 
Ascension..... | 1815 34 | 200 | European 
i | / tion 
BE TIOWRR ss «cc0suwess 160! 47 }, 609 
West Africa: | | 
| Nigeria.........-0+e-- 1884-1885 336,089 | 17,500,009] Still have 
} soithern ' 
} Gold Coast and Pro- 1659 80,235 | 1,599,000} Only about 
| tectorate. a Kuropei 
| Sierra Leone and Pro- | 1787 31,000 | 1,400,009} Only abou 
tectorate. j whites. . 
| Gambia ani Protec- | 161 4,500 | 145,000 | About 1,59 
} torate. i rolled pu 
i schools, 
| Mauritius and de- 1810 } 809 | 384,000 | Mostly Ind 
| pen tencies. | Si E 
| Seychelles .......-.00- } 1805 | 156 | 24,000 Fairly goo | 
Bt tional faci 
| Somaliland ........... | 1884-1885 | 68,009 | 300,000} Nomadic Af 
; me lan peo 
| East Africa Protec- ISS 246,800 | 4,049,000 | Paganism pr‘ * 
| torate, i ! | 
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The British Empire—Continued. 
Acquired. Area Population. Character. 
Square 
i—~Continued. miles. 
nda Protectorate ISSS } 109,119 | 2,955,000 | Natives about 
| 2,959,009, one- 
fifth of whom are 
| Christian. 
ind Pemba 1899 1,020 } 200,000 |} Natives mostly 
| | Mohammedan. 
latiO os acewomne L891 39,573 | 1,140,000 | Mostly Europeans. 
yf South Africa.! 1806-1999 473,100 | 5,973,000 | Over 3,000,090 pro- 
fess no religion. 
IED. ss secee 1883-1893 140,009 | 1,650,009 | Natives number 
| about 1,620,009. 
nd 189 6,535 | 100,00) | Only about 1,19) 
E whites, 
jan. 1835 11,71 106,009 | Very few E:ro 
} peans. 
inaland 1535-1891 275,00) | 125,009 | Natives barely civ- 
: | ilized, 
P j rt 187) \ 50,000 | 12,569,090 | Moslems form 91.8 
. per cent of popu- 
. lation. 
c Anglo-Egyptian Sue | 1S8)5 1,014,009 | 3,40),009 About 5,01) schol- 
% dan. ars. 
Canada..... - 158} 3, 729, 665 8, 361, 000 
Newfoundland and 1583 162, 734 | 257,000 | 
Labrador. ' | 
ritish Honduras.... 1633 8, 598 2,000 | 
British Guiana....... 1803 89, 500 314, 000 | 
Devin, ..c<ciccivest 1609 19 | 20, 000 
Rabat: «sccrncdovcs 1656 4, 404 58, 000 
lurks and Caicos 1665 224 | 6, 000 
Islands. ' 
Falkland Islands..... 1865 7,500 | 3, 220 
AMIGO, cna ndkavers <8 1655 4,207 | 606, 000 
Cayman Islands...... 1655 89 6, 009 
RarhaGOe. .cccccsseces 1605-1625 166 | 184, 000 
ndward Islands... .} 527 | 176, 000 
Leeward Islands...... | 2 715 | 128, 000 
lrinidad and Tobago. 1797 1,868 | 372, 000 
Total for British | 
Bitplte. x cxcscccalis 12,784,755 |441, 919, 000 
nited Kingdom. ....}.....essees 121, 633 | 46,089, 000 
Sth. -.cxeucanqehidn dekebiael 90 |” 2405000 
Indic. occa donaecwect eee 29 1315, 156, 000 
Asia (except India). ..}..........<. | 9,218,000 
\ustralia and Pacific 
RSIGINES on ae a een 55 | 6, 567, 000 
MITC, 5 ovncenecknssedleesdesnss ae 2 53, 816, 000 
RUMOTICR . so se¥etccncen Didécerecats $,010, 216 | 10,833,000 


12, 784, 755 





441,919, 000 


Mr. FRANCE. As a result of the war the British Empire 
il probably add to her territory, through the all too trans- 


ireut sham of mandatories, the following principal areas: 
Square 
miles, 
G in Bast Africa a ee ee 
¥ CLOpMnaTh ee Bac icasiiiss hidentinticabscniaratienssssia te tale Ainateidiaidaiadinie al 322, 450 
5 German Samoa —- A pees aaa ee 1, 000 
German islands 8egth Of TWNGOR Ss osc in A ences 95, 450 


: 803, 080 
g \n area almost one-third of the area of the United States. 
addition to this, she has strengthened her influence over 


, and she has more recently taken control of Persia, where 
ii all probability the history of her acquisition of Egypt will 
repeated; and if this occurs, 628,000 square miles and nine 
“nd one-half millions more of people will thus be added to the 
rnpit Under article 10 we guarantee, as will be apparent 





lipires, the perpetuation of many an injustice. 


io Great Britain, and French Indo-China to France against 

he Munifest rights of China. 
ration. 

these are some of the territorial boundaries which we pledge 

| of American youth and our treasure to maintain, wholly 





, | thre 
ices of the principles of justice and of right. Have we 

<otten that the material questions as to the new boundaries 

he world’s countries are not the vital ones for the new 

macy? It was because it used the formule of an outworn 
(iscredited diplomacy, boundaries, spheres of influence, the 


erence failed so utterly. The members of that conference for- 


they needed to direct their policies so that they would run | 


purallel with the trend of great events. They needed only to 
seek the best means by which there might be achieved the speed- 
est liberation, elevation, and preparation for self-determination 
vt all peoples. 
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Africa shall largely carry the pink tint of Britain, the brown of 
Germany, the purple of France, the yellow Portugal, or the 
green of Belgium, if there shall be justice done the tives there, 
and if all those peoples earn is used for their own good, if the 
taxes levied upon them are for their own advancement, and net 
for the enrichment of imperial treasuries or parasitic absent 
landlords. 

Has the rule of these great empires whose territory America 
is asked to guarantee been so successful and humane that we 
are justified, while these imperial powers control, in becoming 
helpless cotrustees and equally responsible with them, as we 
pledge our blood and treasure for the perpetuation of that rule? 
Has the sway of Great Britain been benevolent in Indiz 
that we can with confidence promise that we would serve the 
cause of justice if we did conscript our youth to fight with any 
power which might threaten to disturb it? What also of tue 
rule of the British Empire in Egypt and in Africa? Has France 
uplifted the natives of the Senegal and Niger Colonies? Has 
selzgium carried the best ideals of civilization into the Bel- 
gian Kongo? I have never contended that it was the duty 
of America to correct by force of arms all the abuses of the 
world, to wage an open war against the unspeakable inhumani- 
ties of the imperialistic systems; but, sirs, now we are asked 
to pledge ourselves to perpetuate cruel wrongs which are revolt- 
ing not only to the principles of our Government but to the best 
sentiments of the English race. 

BRITISH RULE 

Sirs, do you feel justified in the ratification of a treaty under 
which this Republic guarantees to perpetuate the rule of the 
British aristocracy in India, a rule out of harmony with all of 
the best traditions of the English people, one characterized by 
a ruthless exploitation which has received for generations the 
condemnation of the liberal statesmen of England? 

You can not convince the American people that the rule of 
sritain in India has been benevolent. The American youth 
of several generations have learned at their mothers’ knees, in 
their churches, and at their schools the tragic story of India’s 
poverty and agony as she lies helpless and prostrate in error’s 
chains. ‘They have seen the ghastly pictures of those weak, 
emaciated, poverty-stricken Hindus, human specters, living 
skeletons, 50,000,000 of whom suffer the unceasing torture of 
hunger gnawing at their vitals as they live ever in the deep 
gloom of ignorance and sorrow and under the ever-haunting 
shadow of death by slow starvation. They have heard the 
tragic, awful history of her cholera, plagues, and famines, and 
have given generously for her relief. India, one of the earliest 
homes of our Aryan race, was in some respects the greatest of 
all the empires. Her civilization reaches back beyond the 
dawn of history. Three thousand years before the Christian 
era she carried on an extended commerce with mighty Babylon. 
Two thousand years before Christ the Egyptian monarchs 
wore her exquisitely woven fabrics and used her fine muslins 
for the winding sheets of their sacred dead. Six centuries be- 
fore our era on the banks of the Indus our Aryan ancestors 
had builded a civilization, with customs, arts, architecture, and 
literature of peculiar dignity and beauty. They worked with 
marvelous skill in iron, copper, brass, and the precious metals. 


ol 


ike 


sO 


IN INDIA. 


| In their sculpture they emulated and approached the match- 


in examination of the titles to the territories of these | 
We guarantee | 
Shantung and Manchurian Kwantung to Japan, Hong- | 
I mention these merely by way of | 
| destiny. 


interests of foreign empires, and in violation in many | 


icction of weaker. peoples to the strong, that the peace con- , 


less purity and beauty of the Grecian marbles. In their 
philosophy they surpassed the Egyptians and anticipated the 
Greeks. The Brahman priests of India advanced the as- 
tronomy of China and Egypt. Her science, agriculture, and 


industry flourished through wonderful centuries and she grew 
in wealth and power, her fabulous riches at last making her 
the treasure house of the world. In the fifteenth century the 
tales of her marvelous resources became known to the western 
peoples. The Portuguese came, then the Dutch and the French, 
but after the Battle of Plassy, in 1757, England’s supremacy 
was established and she assumed responsibility for India’s 
Judged by the ancient standards, Britain’s rule might 
find something to commend it, but measured by the best tradi- 
tions and ideals of the English people, no man can successfully 
defend it. India was rich. The British exploitation, which 
has exalted and enriched England, has stricken Indian down 
into the depths of desperate poverty. 
INDIA’S POVERTY. 
Edmund Burke said, in 1785: 


There is nothing before the eyes of the natives [of India] but an end 
iess, hopeless prospect of new flights of birds of prey and p with 
their appetites continually renewing for food that is continually wasting. 


ssare, 


The Rev. Abbe J. A. Dubois—1820—English missionary of 
Mysore, said: 
Alas, it is not Bibles the poor Hindus want or ask for: it is food and 


When the belly is empty and the back bare, the best disposed, 
feel themselves but very littl to 


} raiment, 
even among the Christians, 


i Inclined 


It makes no difference whether yonder map Of | peruse the Bible 
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Sir W. WLI id 

I 1 10 { people wh ( such lif insufficient 
food 

Sir Milio ] y hief commissioner of Assam, said: 

Half the ultural ponulation do not know from one year’s end to 

othe hat it is to] e a full meal 

< \\ Pighby—1900—in Prosperous British India, 
states: 

I 1900 1 zricultural population Increased by 60,000,000. If the 

ime income remeins in 1900 as in 188-, it follows that 40,000,000 

( rdin io Sir W. W. Hunier) plus 50,000.000 make 90,000,000, who 


uously hungry in British India at the beginning of the 


twen- 


an Enelish authority, stat 


erty of the people is becoming patent every day. * * ® 


Rn. C. Dutt—1902 
Phi tren 1 





it stimated from official records that one-fifth of the Indian rura! 
popu on, or between forty or fifty million people, are insufficiently fed, 
‘ n in years of i harvest * * * India alone sends us a trogic 
ta f 1 vnine, and death. 
J. T. Sunderland—1905—American missior in India 
rhe } rty of Ina is somethin you in have Jittle coneention 
ol rh xtreme, abject, the awful poverty of the people. 


Edwin Montagu, state secretary for India in 1917, 


But it (Ind till a country of poverty. The majority of the 
people live on a few rupees a month, and it takes three rupees to make 
n Ame! n do Pheir country has vast resources awaiting develop- 

t, but the peo] are still very poor, 

R. C. Dutt, in his Economie History of India, 1900, states: 

The appalling poverty and joyiessness of his life under such condi- 
lions can not be easily pietured Hlis hut is seidom rethatched and 
ifords litt'e she t« from co'd ard rain; his wife is clothed in rags; 
his jitt'e chi'dren go without clothing. Of furniture he has none; an 


od blanket is quite a luxury in the cold weather, and if his children 





can tend cattie or his wife can do home work to eke out his income he 
considers himself happy. It is literally a fact and not a figure of speech 
that agricultural laborers and their fami'ies in India nerally suffer 


from insutlicient food from year’s end to year’s end 
Mrs. Annie 1919, in the London 
StaATeS: 


Abe t half th pt pie 


Besant, June Daily Ter 


ald, 


India get only one meal day nal 
not a sufficient men The average life of an individual 
years; in Eng and it is 40 years and in New Zeaiand 60 years. rhe 
real danger is hunger revolution. 
frederick Trey i904, then the most 
veon in England, stated, after a visit to India: 
Possibly the f si India which sueceeds the 
of the strang things is an impression of te 


Sir distinguished sur- 


impression of 
ness of all 


reaiization 


‘ming life—of 


the unwonted numbers of living beings, human and animai. who crowd 
the land The country would seem to be overrun by mu titude of 
men, women, and chi dren, all of about the same degree, a little below 


litt « 
great 
sacrifice to 


the most meager comfort and a 
tion. hese are some of the 


bodies vietims for the yearly 


above the nearest reach of starva- 
hordes who provide in their lean 
cholera, famine, and plague. 


Plague will slay 20,000 in a week, cho'era ten times that number in a 
year, and the famine of one well-remembered tim ccounted for ve 
ind quarter millions of dead people. 
Ty) ‘ P } ié iz sisi } 17 1 \ . 
phe ePxXtren peverty of India is indicated 1). tie Llotlowing 


the comparative per capita wealth and income for 


“vine 


several of the countries : 
( iparati fabl 
National National 
weal h pe 1e pe 
cal vita 
Se DUNN. « and0dceccccedteneeacebeuwaandsowen 154. 00 $372.00 
( SST IT AE. cocccocccccecsecscccecosecesesesoseescoses 1,913.0 32.00 
SG: nn ccucchatbosabdediobecevobkeuseeakanwawanaien 1, 238. 00 182.00 
(r€ Pn doce ocsdcdbeonenccccaseveesnebeoseoesendsneees 1,512. % L56. 00 
RETA TAURZALY 2. cccccccccescnccecovcccenvescensessonces 1,121.00 112.00 
PHONG. 05665 s5csrchOSbU RSS Hs pes enh bekbnweneee 559. 00 111.00 
Bc cic dns cnncecshessee seb dedsveecentesbiueebbedsuncen 70.00 1.75 
These figures are ompiled from the World Almanac 


Fhere is abundant evidence in the testimony of Englishmen 
it poveriy in India has been for years increasing. SS. S. 
Thorburn, financial commissioner of the Punjab, said that 

venty millions of Indians are in such a condition of hopeless 
poverty that nothing can relieve them.” This poverty has been 
brought about by the vast and continuous drain by England on 
in’s resources. After the battle of Plassy this drain began. 


Brooks Adams, in his “ Law of Civilization and Deeay,” page 
dhe, SLATES: 
l Ving 1 lois human being for centuries, the English 
ized and took to London, as the Romans bad taken the spoils of 
trees ind Pontus to Italy. What the value of the treasure was no 
n estimate ' it must tave been many millions of pounds—a 
vist sum in pre rtic » the stock of precious metals then owned in 
i ix 


‘ploitation has continued in various forms. 
Bengal administrator, states: 

nciple of the English has been to make the whole 

ution subservient, in every possible way, to the interests and 

" have taxed to the utmost limit; every 

fallen into our possession, has been made 


ipl 
bil 
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a field for higher exaction, and it has always bee: r | 
greatly we have raised the revenue above that which the nati 
were able to extort. The Indians have been excluded from ever 
dignity, or office which the lowest Englishman could be preva 
accept. 

A. J. Wilson, in The Fortnightly Review, March, 1884, 


In one torm or another, we draw fully thirty millions of p 


year from that unhappy country (India), and then the averag 
the natives is about £2 per annum, less, rather than more, 
parts. Our Indian tribute, therefore, represents the entire ear ; 
upward of six million heads of families, say of thirty millions of 
It means the abstraction of more than one-tenth of the entire su 
of India every year. 
Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator? 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lenroor in the ') 


Does the Senator from Maryland yield to the Senator from \ 
braska ? 

Mr. FRANCE. I 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to inquire from whom the Sop. 
ator is reading? 

Mr. FRANCE. <A. J. Wilson, an Englishman, in the For 
nightly Review. These are nearly all extracts from the wrir. 
ings of Englishmen. I have not quoted anything fr 
writings of any other than the English, except in one inst; 
where I quote from J. T. Sunderland, an American ex-missjo; 
ary, a profound and sympathetic student of Indian affairs, | 
have purposely not chosen any criticisius which were not writ 
by Englishmen themselves. 

This statement would seem to be almost incredible but 
the supporting evidence we find on every hand of the continug) 
drain on India by England in the form of interest, of oflicia| 
salaries, and of land taxation. In his work on “ Famines 
India,” page 17, R. C. Dutt, also an Englishman, shows el 
that “the intensity and frequency of recent famines are ; 
due to the resourceless condition and chronie poverty of the « 
tivators, caused by the overassessiment of the soil on which the 
depend for a living.” 

In this work Mr. Dutt pleads for tax reforms and asks | 
the tax “rate may not exceed one-fifth of the gross pro 
of the soil in any case ’’—preface 15—and states, “ the pri 
was adopted in the settlement of the central Provinces that 
one-half the net product of the soil should be paid.” “ Virtua 
therefore, thé rent fixed was one-third of the gross produce,” 
for improvements are levied in addition to 
Keir Hardie stated: 


do. 


and CESSON 


‘The amount of taxes raised direct from the peasant is from 
cent to 75 per cent of the value of the yield of the land. in 
to which they have to pay local cesses, and various other 
items, so that probably not less than 75 per cent of the barve 
in taxes. . : It is this fact which keeps the people of | 


in a condition of hopeless crinding poverty. 

The burden of such taxatien can be better understood when 
we recall that the Indian income is about $10 per capita per 
year, and that even very light taxes must oppress those who 


ure so poor, 


Of course, the -people have the poorest and = seanti ' 
clothing and the utmost insufficiency of fare. Quoting from an- 
other Englishman: “ It is unusual to find a village woman who 


has any wraps at all. Most of them have to pass the night as 


best they can in their day clothes, a petticoat, wrapper, and 
bodice. As a rule they and their children sleep, in the cold 


weather, during the warm afternoons and in the early hours of 
the night.” 

The people can exist, if existence it caa be called, on almost nothing. 
“The most instructive fact brought out by inquiries into the conditior 
of five families of the laborer class was the extraordinary cheapness of 
a bare subsistence. A Baiga basket maker, whose family consisted of 
his wife and two small children, made on an average 12 baskets : 
which he sold for 2 pounds of unhusked rice or millet eacl 
monthly earnings were thus about 100 pounds of unhusked rice, ' 
rather less than a rupee, The family not only managed to live « 
supplemented with jungle fruits and roots, but saved annually al 


rupee’s worth of grain, wherewith they purchased the scanty cl ng 
which sufficed for them.” This should be, as it probably is, the \ d's 
record in cheap living. The average works out thus: 

Total carnings in food per annum... ..0.....6-~1.cnnnddcnn lt 


Less saving for clothing—- 


Leaving for food - ie — : 7 ) 

This was to be divided among four persons (Digby “ Pre IS 
British India,” p. 499.) 

A native peasant of India is fortunate to have for a m 
handful of rice onee a Truly, it land of 
Hardie said: 

The real rat plague in India is poverty, and the flea which spr 
disease is the Government. The emaciated, bloodless bodies of t! 
has not plague-resisting powers, and so the fell disease finds him: 
victim. 

The Rev. J. T. Sunderland, formerly missionary from 
ica, a deep and sympathetic student of India, in the New Ine 
Magazine, September, 1900, said: 

The fact that at the end of 200 years of commercial dominan 
more than 40 years of absolute political sway, we are confronted { 
such indescribable poverty of the people, and with famine after famin 
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ni ude ¢ rerit is to make the world stand aghast, 
» bevond we that England * * * has not made 
ive of India the first 1, but has subordinated India’s good to 
richment We have tl hideous business that Rome and 
ve engaged in so long, and for which in the end they paid so 
Called by its right nam What is the treatment of India by 
| itional parasitism; it is the stronger nation sucking 
of the weakel It is imperialism. 
( hs from famine, from 1854 to 1901, are estimated at 
00, and during the last 10 years of that period the 
1.000,000 deaths each vear, or on the average, as 
ilculated 
Brit subjects passed aw from starvation or starvation in 
7 very minute of ever day and every night from Jan- 
1. 1899, to September 80, 1901. (Digby, “ Presperous British 
130.) 
people live in miserab dark, unventilated huts, with 
“lL roofs often cut of and Johns Scurr, in the 


1919, dé conditions 


oL May 4, 


Herald, 
Said : 


millhand, 





ussé ol inan inder the m t n 

‘ ilthy ynditi nd « i 1 lea that 
] ‘ ii 1 ] < flea 

of the further causes of this poverty, in addition to the 


official salari 1d high taxation, has been the 
destruction by discriminatory tariffs against India and in 
1 





England, designed to exclude Indian fabrics from the 
und Europeai arkets, of the cott weaving industry 

Owing to the 1 ust and oppressive tar s the distaff 

i ppeared before the pows looms of Ma neste! Ch 
tul » « Enelar ell ( I ec rl | hie Lp die Ss 

mpetitor 

i 

thi test to : vy colonial poliev T an k to edu- 

e colonial peoples? If it does, its aim is elevation 


if it does not, it is directed to that heartless ex 


which ends in t cl wdation of the native people. 
s test England failed. India educational 

The English destroyed it. The sums spent by England 
eation in India are pitifully small, $0.015 per annum per 
i the $4 per-‘eapita which we he expended 
Philippines. Only 6,780,721 of about 75,000,000 chil- 


ndia attend sehool, and the illiteracy among these peo- 


has had an 





ave 


out 


10 are of the very highest intellectual capacity, is 93 
t, whereas during our 20 years of rule in the Philip- 
e have reduced the illiteracy there to 56 per cent. 


Hindus of 


are literate, a 


r cent of the the Aryan race, after 140 
against 44 per cent of the 
ile there. England’s national 
iwtionary aristocracy, has 
the home, 
plans for the education of the 
this reactionary the liberals 
With reference to colonial 


of British rule, 
ars of our r 
dictated by a rei 

to the education of masses at 
opposed comprehensiv« 


Against 
and have for y« 


eople policy 






rs protested. 


es the British ruling class has said: 
int generals, statesmen, an@ legislators; we want indus 
ndmetr 
of 1833, during a memorable debate upon the question 


with reference to the educa- 
Lord Ellenborough said: 





| won the Empire of India by the sword, and we must pre- 
m< ins, doing at the same time everything that is 
nt th our existence there for the good of the people. 


July 10, 1883, Maea iluv, speaking in opposition to Lord 


iborough and in favor of the bill, which was to prevent the 
usion of Hindus from in india, enunciated in a few 
at, burning, and immortal sentences the principles upon 
12 sound and upbuilding colonial policy should be based: 
re told that the time can never come when the natives of India 
dmitted to high civil and military office. We are told that this 
which we hold our power. We are told that we are 
to confer our subjects—every benefit which they are capable 
ying? No. Which it is in our power to confer on them? No. gut 
can confer on them without hazard to our own domination. 
{ that proposition I solemnly protest as inconsistent alike with 
| policy and sound morality. - F* It is the most childish 
ion to covet dominion which adds to no man’s comfort or security. 
great trading nation, to the great manufacturing nation, no 
ess which any portion of the human race can make in knowledge, in 
for the convenien of life, or In the wealth by which con- 
ices are produced, can be a matter of indifference. It is scareeiy 
le to calculate the benefits which we might derive from the diffusion 
Luropean civilization among the vast population of the East. It 
pe on the most selfish view of the case, far better for us that the 
of India were well governed and independent of us than ill gov 
nd subject to us—that they were ruled by their own kings, but 
our broadcloth and working with our cutlery, than that they 
performing their salaams to English collectors and English magis- 
vut were too ignorant to value or too poor to buy English mann- 
ires. To trade with civilized men is infinitely more profitable than 
yvern sava That would indeed be a doting wisdom which, in 
that India might remain a dependency, would keep it a useless 


—— dependeney, which would keep a hundred millions of men 


attice 


ndition 


on 


on 


+ ¢ 


those 








ves 


om ing our customers in order that they might continue to be our 


It was, as Bernier tells us, the practice of the miserable tyrants 
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whom he found in India, when they dreaded the capacity and 





























some distinguished subject, and yet could not y o murder him ) 
administer to him a daily dose of the pousta, a preparation o um, 
the effect of which was in a few months to destroy all the bodily and 
mental powers of the wretch who was drugged with it, and to turn him 
into a helpless idiot. That detestable ; ee, more horrible than 
sassination itself, was worthy of tho W I loyed it It ist model 
for the English nation We shall never « nt to adn r the pousta 
to whok nunity, to stupefy and { Ly a gr ‘ whom 
God has e« ted to our charge for tl etched pu se ndering 
them more menable to our control What is that power worth which 
is found 1 vi on ignoral n mise: whic we can hold only 
by ( ! i ¢ nh to 1 
ped lé vi h rn d Vv 
1 i ual » a 
d ( I ! l VW f . w 
al tle l ) = id t . ortik t I l 
ra j I off l 
A | { pe : \ n order that we 1 
} p tl or v hat v 2 ki vled 
wit! nit ‘ me t v n tion and 
lo } t¢ i Who will x < these 
q f Ye hem m in the 
fit pers who 1 tt ently 
to ex tN fron th « i have no fe I path of 
‘ ( i oval 
I I l tionai | 
rh of our Ind » 1 red with thict kness, 
It ( form any con to the fate reserved for tate 
which I other i which fe by lf a sepa- 
rat il ph \ wl i g ts growth 
il Tt ; ' 1 
of It pind un r our till it has outgrown that system; 
that ! te our subjects into a capacity 
for I no t t ni stru n E pea 
ky ledg i may, in sor fut lemand European institutions 
Wi I dav will ‘ DoW ot. but 1 will T attempt 
rad it W es it will be the proudest day 
ro 1 ! t people sunl the lowest 
a l o ruled t i to 1 
mad 1 p pri eges zens, would 
nd ( \ | n i pter mé p i trom 
{ I yst p j is 
Dp but t! re t 
\ t I ¢ } l 
ni iumphs are the pacific triumphs of 
i: 2m + imperishabl mpire of oul 
! y (Vol. 1! 3d ser.), 
i } ! + . 
\ colo 1) in th t cloque 
rd \ d tl kengland 1 have followed t ision « 
le empire de by this gifted and devoted 
hampi 1c oppressed. But i not to be. Boiurbonism 
ner elds. I broken, crushed beneath the tires 
til of ‘ Mi line ! é een tl s . 
b it u ro elu 1 ¢ 3 uld not be loo ( 
And of th ir, When the millions 
Tr Os ms hae oucht ngland nd for 1 on tl 
stre! our promises of self-determination and freedom r 
all peoples, demanded that right of self-determination, the in- 
famous Rowlatt act was passed, making the discussion of thos 
demands a crime punishable with ] lties of utmost sever 





les of ou 
day, with- 
forsook their 


And then occurred one of the most impressive 
Millions of the people of India, on a given 


dt them, 


spectat 
generatior 
out respect to the creeds which had divicdk 
other’s temples an 
for liberation. Unarmed, they und 
They threw es before moving cars and 
protest | Yet these 


testing people were ruthlessly mowed down by the 


tasks and went into eacl d mosques to pray 
rtook a passive resistance. 


were killed as a 





unarmed, helpless, pro- 


British ma- 


chine funs and slaughtered by bombs from th al Thus did 
England answer their plea for the self-determination which she 
and we had promised would be the fruit of this wan And at 
this very moment, I am informed, Indian troops are being used 


promises in 


peopie 


to crush that same plea for the fulfillment of our 
Egypt and in Ireland, the of a and crushed 
being employed to keep other oppressed peoples in subjection. 

The yellow grain comes only from the flail and purified gold 
only from the fire. England needed to be chastened, and she has 
now passed through the furnaces of trial and agony. 

Her reactionary representatives and colonial administrators 
at Paris tried to play the old diplomacy and wrote this despicable 
document; but, retribution, slow- but inevitable, 
overtaken them. At last the fires of liberty which Washington, 
Hamilton, Jefferson, and Lincoln kindled here wpon this Western 
Continent have illuminated the world and are consuming the old 
order. They have now warmed the hearts and are now shining 


Sons poor 





sirs, footed, 


in the faces of the 20.000.000 of members of this great nev 
liberal party in England, who in the increasing light have tl 
selves seen and have sworn to achieve what our common i 
cestors foresaw. 

England has failed in India, failed in Wgypt, failed in 


Africa, because of the successful resistance by her 
| leaders of this great colonial policy which has been 


tLiondk! 


urge d bi 


ren 


| Macaulay and a long line of illustrious English liberals. and 
which now, under the liberal leadership whieh has been all but 
| established in England as a result of the war, will become he 
| 


permanent national policy. But in spite of what we hope from 
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that liberal leadership in England, and however much we may 
desire to cooperate with it, we can not justify ourselves in sign- 
ing and sealing an international contract which gives and guar- 
antees to England nearly 931,000 additional square miles, a ter- 
ritory in area of approximately one-third of the United States, 
in Africa, and places in her charge more than 11,000,000 addi- 
tional helpless African natives, in view of her past policy in the 
Dark Continent, which policy has been characterized by heart- 
less exploitation, with practically no attempt to benevolently 
and intelligently clevate the peoples there. 

THE AFRICAN PROBLEM, 

The African problem is a stupendous one, and, sirs, in it are 
involved momentous issues affecting the whole future history of 
the world. This vast continent, with its nearly eleven and one- 
half millions of square miles of territory, embraces almost one- 
fourth of the land surface of the earth, and must, perhaps, be- 
come in time the great basin into which shall overflow the popu- 
lations from the congested countries. Take continental Europe, 
with its 3,795,788 square miles; India, with its 1,766,642 square 
miles; China, with its 1,532,420 square miles; the United States, 
with its 3,092,679 square miles, and lay them all down on 
Africa, and there will still be room to spare; add Ireland, 
Scotland, and Wales, and even then Africa’s great stretches will 
not be covered. Of this territory, England now holds, including 
Egypt and the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, about 3,701,411 square 
miles, an area much greater than the total area of the United 
States, while the addition of the German colonies would increase 
her holdings to about 4,632,411 square miles, embracing the most 
desirable portions of the continent. There on that continent are 
uncomputed resources of coal, minerals, water powers, and agri- 
cultural lands. There can be found every variety of climate, the 
hot, dry air of the desert, the damp and dangerous miasmas of the 
jungle and swamps, many of which await reclamation, and the 
cold, invigorating air of plateau and mountain. One-fourth of 
the world’s gold and S80 per cent of the world’s diamonds come 
from Africa. 

Consider the gold produced in Africa and taken for the benefit 
and enrichment of the white races: 

West Africa (since 1880) 
Trausvaal (since 1884) ___--- 
Rhodesia (since 1898) -..- ~~ 


7, 099, 000 
4, 700, 000 
hithentn Gasinw. Gnibiplarantiin bebe tsatrenge 36, 580, 0UO 


£568, 379, 000 
or 
$2, 841, 895, 000 

In 1915 the gold production of South Africa alone was 
£38,639,043. The value of the diamonds from South Africa had 
reached up to 1914 the huge sum of £169,342,868. Fabulous 
values in ivory, minerals, agricultural and natural products, and 
in heavy taxes and rents levied upon the natives have been 
taken by the English from Africa, while many millions of native 
inhabitants to whom belonged this great wealth still live under 
the same conditions of darkness, heathenism, and savagery as 
those which prevailed when the kings of the first dynasty ruled 
in Egypt 40 centuries ago. 

Under the system of colonial administration and exploitation 
which has existed for so many years it has seemed perfectly 
natural and entirely proper for Englishmen to go to Africa 
and take up the land, forcing the native owners to become their 
tenants and to pay henceforth to them rentals for the lands 
upon which they and their ancestors had dwelt for countless 
generations. The native Africans now pay for the huts which 
they themselves have builded, have owned, and in which they 
reside, rentals to Englishmen of £2, £6, or £7 per year, and 
often, not content with the mere demanding of rental, the new 
owners often eject the native from the lands which have been 
taken from him, issuing to him summary commands to move 
on, to forsake forever the pleasant valleys or the hillsides to 
which his simple native heart has been devoted. 

Maurice 8. Evans, an English authority on Africa, states in 
this connection: 





One does not need a vivid imagination to picture the utter dismay 
brought to these people, living on ground familiar to their fathers, on 
getting such notice without warning. Just lately, since attention was 
called to the matter by the native affairs commission, it has received 
some thought from the Government, but they are placed in a dilemma by 
their own action. \ large block of land in the upland districts has 
been bought by the Government from private owners for European closer 
settiement. This area at present carries a large native population; it 
is their ancestral home. Notice has been served on kraai heads, repre- 
senting 5,000 souls, that the land has been transferred and they are 
liable to eviction. What will be done with them or where they will 
find new homes no man can say. Two outstanding features of native 
character complicate the problem. ‘The first is the intense local 
attraction to his home and neighborhood, often the home of his fathers 
before him. The second is the childlike procastination of an awkward or 
troublesome question. * * ®* Rather than leave the o!d_ kraat 
site, with all its associations. he will promise any rent or undertake 
any obligation to furnish labor, only realizing the onerous or impossible 
nature of the contract he has undertaken when due fulfillment is de- 
manded. (Black and White in Southeast Africa.) 
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In spite of the vast expanse of African territory and the com 
parative sparseness of its population, yet because of the huge 
holdings of land by Europeans, “ the native question is the lan« 
question,” and the one great need of the black man is land, 
while the demand of the white man is for labor. 

In Africa as elsewhere the European colonists are generaj]y 
opposed to the education of the natives. The European j) 
Africa says, as Mr. Evans states, “An educated nigger is g 
spoiled nigger,” and, further, as bearing upon the attitude of 
the colonists toward education, Mr. Evans states: 

Many of those who are hostile or apathetic to the work now under 
taken by the missionaries are willing to tolerate some teaching of re- 
ligion but are opposed to giving the natives education. 

He continues: 

It will come as a surprise to many to learn that missionary effort js 
the only force which has yet, in any direct way, attempted the educa- 
tion and uplifting of the Abantu people over a large portion of South. 
east Africa. Governments have given grants in aid to the work, only 
amounting in all to a niggardly percentage of the direct taxes paid 
by the natives; but there are no Government schools or a single inst{ 
tution in the whole country run solely by the Government for the 
training of the natives in arts or industry. 

So that the missionary stands to the native for religion, education, 
for all help he may get to make his life cleaner, more moral, and more 
in keeping with the ideals of the white man at his best. And as it is 
in the position of this single altruistic force that we have to regard 
the missionary, we can surely hardly overestimate his importance as a 
factor in our inquiry. 

Mr. President, for myself I can not feel otherwise than that 
this Republic is under peculiar and heavy obligations to insist 
now upon some form of international cooperation which will in- 
augurate a policy for the elevation, education, and civilization 
of the oppressed peoples of Africa. The countless wrongs which 
have been committed by the better circumstanced men of the 
white races against the less fortunate dark-skinned people ¢ail 
for expiatory sacrifices, and shall we now, as we face the task 
of world reconstruction, refuse it? I believe that the German 
African colonies present an opportunity and a grave responsi- 
bility which this Nation must squarely face. I believe that the 
men of this Republic should be willing and eager to share the 
white man’s burden in Africa, thut we should not hesitate to 
go there to work side by side with our English and French 
brothers for a greater, better Africa, for the ultimate establish- 
ment there of a civilization compatible with the rich and dis- 
tinctive genius of the African races. It would be a great and 
noble enterprise, and one well worthy of our best traditions, 
and in it I believe the Americans of African descent would 
gladly perform a lafge and important part. Our party, sirs, the 
party of Lincoln, is pledged to the furnishing of fair oppor- 
tunities and the best educational facilities to the colored 
people of America. For myself, although I am a southern 
man, believing firmly in their capacity for growth and large 
achievement, I would extend to our colored people lire 
every opportunity in their own schools for education which 
the whites enjoy in theirs. I would build for the colored peop! 
schools, colleges, and universities, throw open to them agricu! 
tural, technical, medical, and engineering courses, training 
them in largé numbers in practical, industrial, and theoretica! 
knowledge, each to the limit of his capacities, and then point 
out to those who had enjoyed these inestimable advantages 0! 
civilization their duty and responsibility for sharing in the 
work of upbuilding the civilization and promoting the welfare ot 
Africa. 

Under such a sound American policy it might well be, by 
another of those strange, mysterious processes of Providence, 
which are never comprehended until they reach their fullill- 
ment, that the dark-skinned peoples brought here from the vast 
reaches of African plateau and tropical forest, as it appeared for 
so long to the material eye, only for exploitation, for toil with- 
out recompense, were in reality called as a chosen people that in 
their servile bondage here they, like the ancient Israelites in 
Egypt, might be prepared to sense the higher service; called that 
they might be uplifted to the light, to the appreciation and assinii- 
Jation of our civilization, instructed in our morals, in our laws, 1 
our faith; that they might be touched and nurtured by thie 
spirit, dedicated by the benediction of our great Lincoln, and 
emancipated in truth; that they might have lighted in their 
souls with us at our common altars the sacred flame of liberty; 
that they might in large numbers voluntarily go back to the 
great country of their origin as missionaries, teachers, torcu 
bearers, to carry and place that flame on new altars of liberty 
and enlightenment which white and colored Americans mig! 
together labor to erect there; that into the darkness of that 
continent might through them be poured a flood of light; that 
through them the wastes might be reclaimed, the degraded re 
deemed, the vast resources developed until, with the 150,000,000 
of Africans uplifted and liberated under the inspiration and by 
the help of their American brothers, there should be founded 
upon that now dark and unhappy continent a new great sistct 
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, ; | 
republic, which, with its material achievements and moral Weihaiwei, and her other eastern possessions France may 
triumphs, would surpass the glories of the Golden Age of the | secure permanent?y Yunnan, Kwansi, Inde China, and Tonkin 
ancient Egyptian dynasties. and E«stern Siam, while Japan, no doubt, in addition to her 
~fAt this point Mr. France yielded the floor for the day.] | present possessions, will seek to extend her power into Siberia. 
Japan now has a strangle hold on China With Korea, Man- 


Thursday, October 9, 1919. 


| 
1 ete Port Arthur, a portion of the Liaotung Peninsula, 
DISMEMBERMENT OF CHINA, 
| 
| 
i 


Kiaochow, and Shantung, not considering Formosn. she controls 
Peking, thus dominating the northern as England at Hoenkong 
and in Tibet holds the southern gateway to China. These terri- 


1 


torial acquisitions, together with railway and mining conces 


Mr. FRANCE. Mr. President, I desire now to refer to the 
eibiect of the dismemberment of China. 
sirs, Africa has been the helpless victim of European am- 


bition hor decades the great empires, like a pack of hungry sions, the presence of foreign troops i 1d police, Post office and 
lions, have been growling and snarling over her bleeding carcass, | customs agencies, render China, so long as she assents, subject 
each battling for a larger share, while at many a critical time | to foreign domination. The day will certainly come, if. this 


t 
prink of war. Some of the roots of this World War reach to the | and India, will rise in her might to demand her freedom and the 
soil of Africa, and its most bitter fruits took some flavor from | return of her ancestral territory, and then. under the pro- 
that destructive, corroding acid of hatred which was generated | visions of this treaty, we shall be expected to call the American 
in the tropic, humid atmosphere of Africa, on the desolate | youth to fight perhaps by the side of Japan, on the side of 
shores of Lake Tanganyika, and northward, where the Belgian injustice, oppression, exploitation, for the ‘perpetuation of the 
Kongo, closely joining the frontiers of the German East Africa | eruel wrongs which have been done China. a great, though help- 
onies, made impossible the realization of Britain’s dream of | jess because hitherto pacifist, nation. Japan furnishes, however, 
a railway from Cairo to the Cape, without a concession from one | g striking example of the ease and rapidity with which the ori- 
of these two powers. Germany refused a right of way, and Bel- | ental] peoples can adopt the customs, the civilization, and that 
later granting it, was compelled to rescind the action | dangerous militarism which has been developed in the West, and 


this contest of greed has brought the whole world to the treaty is signed, when China, perhaps aided by’Germany, Russia, 


CU 


because of German protestation and intimidation. But, sirs, | j¢ would not be impossible for China to secretly and swiftly 
the path has now been opened, blasted by machine guns and cut | emulate the island empire, and as a huge militaristic nation 
with gleaming swords, a ia , i assume the leadership of the Fast. 

The notorious open partitioning of Africa, to which the United INJUSTICE TO KOREA 


tome 4 eh represented : » Berlin conference of 1885 . : ’ ; é 
States, although represented at the Berlin conference of 1885, We can not sign this treaty without an utter disregard of our 


hi peg hn — sanction by * romana saint the reneral | moral and treaty obligations to the Korean people. Article 1 
{ f ‘ . ‘rence Ss ow mn: " g ( ® - | . hata - > oo ’ ° . 

Act of that conference, 18 Nov eng brought to its com | of our treaty with Korea, of May 22, 1882, provides: 

piction. | If other powers deal unjustly or oppressively with either Government, 


A nttnt , Nye >} 7 . ‘on ays . "Ors s 6 Poy} roe | a . A 2 - . 
\rticle VI of Chapter 1 of the General Act reads as follows: | the other will exert their good offices, on being informed of the case. to 
Provisions relative to protection of the natives, of missionaries, and | bring about an amicable arrangement, thus showing their friendly 


travelers, as well as relative to religious liberty. |} feelings 

VI. All the powers exercising sovereign rights or influence in the | At the time when Japan was muking the first move toward de- 
aid territories bind themselves to watch over the preservation of | joc : . . 1 1 } Naas 

4 : . S43 ) g a oi r pendence nm she wi I “cl 1) 
th native tribes, and to care for the Improvement of the conditions of | I riv in hor \ , , he . inde pe nhac hee, Ww le th = u = doubt dly 
th moral and material well-being, and to help in suppressing slavery, | dealing unjustly and oppressively with Korea, the Emperor of 
and especially the slave trade. They shall, without distinction of creed | Korea did appeal to the United States for assistance, but the 
nation, protect and favor all religious, scientific, or charitable insti- | ron offic ¢ . Tintted Stata Sodigedl tuneos , iets: ahaatiatataal 
tutions and undertakings created and organized for the above ends, or | > rd ntti _ the 1 nited 5 oats 8, pledged und ; the treaty, we re 
which aim at instructing the natives and bringing home to them the not exerted, in accordance with the treaty provisions, in Korea's 
ngs cf civilization. behalf, as the communication from Horace M. Allen, then Ameri 


Christian missionaries, scientists, and explorers, with their followers, 
property, and collections, shall likewise be the objects of especial pro 
tion 


I'reedom of conscience and religious toleration are expressly guar- 


| can minister to Korea, to the Secretary of State of the United 
States, herewith submitted, will indicate: 


LEGATION OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 









‘ d to the natives, no less than to subjects and to foreigners. The ; 
yi : , e Tate : = ad Seoul, Korea, April 14, 19 
free and public caercise of all forms of Divine worship, and the right % ge! ah ‘ : ; 2 Sie : - 
t li'd edifices for religious purposes, and to organize religious mis- SILS All these ters (diplomatic pressure im resare 
“ belonging to all creeds, shall not be limited or fettered in any way | tO Various concessions] are lly of serious concern to the Korean 
whatsoever. S “ | Emperor. He falls back in his extremity upen his old friendship with 
p ial . | America It is my endeavor to seothe him all 1 can, at the same time 
In the hot competition between the powers for greater terri- | pointing out te him how the course of his Government during the past 
tory and larger spheres of influence the high obligations recog- | few years could not well lead to any other result than something Ike 
1 ' : : . 48 . . the alliance of February 23. I have not encouraged him to send a high 
] >this ar ‘leo have “> » olis Y ; I : . . =. . 
= in th arti l¢ nave not be en init t. sy liation, exploitation, | official a8 minister to Washington in order to invoke the good off es ol 
and oppression have characterized the administration of the | the United States, as it seems to me that would only be an embarrass 
nations which have profited so richly by this division of the Con- | ment. . i ‘ : 
{ t of Africa At the same time I may as well inform you that the Emperor confi- 
; r oe o ee 7 : ; dently expects that America will do something for him at the close of 
partitioning of Africa finds its parallel in the more | this wat x when opportunity offers, to retain for ! 1 as much of his 
stealthy but persistent, and no less effective, efforts for the | independence as is possible. He is inclined to give a y free and favor 
1; ie € China 9 e the ‘rs, all of whicl ortitioning | able transiation to article 1 of our treaty of Jenchu: iss2. If 
n of China umMong the powers, all of which partitioning | to pe able to prevent a direct invocation of this treaty, however, thou. 
spoliation of Africa and Asia, in the past, and that now | am obliged to assure His Majesty that th ition of Ko s bo 
contemplated in the present and in the immediate future, the | in mind by the United States Government, who will use their good offices 
‘ “ ° ben occasiol curs 
United States is asked by this treaty to approve, to undertake to | “?°" re 8 tag women ih — 
eo e ] have honor te ’ sir, Vol oOvedicn 
; pect and preserve,” to guarantee the title of the despoilers | : il ce M. ALLEY. 
to the territory taken even against the claims of the rightful] A¢ the beginning of the war between Japan and Russia, Japan 


owners. England, in order to continue her profitable opium trade | stated that she had entered upon the war to preserve the po 
through India, with the Chinese smugglers, in violation of | litical independence and territorial integrity of Korea, and 


( se law, a trade most destructive to the Chinese, but highly (article 3 of her treaty with Korea, Feb. 28, 1904) that 
profitable to the english, engaged in 1840 in the unrighteous | {he Imperial Government of Japan definitely guarant the 
| nendence and territorial integrity of the Kor 1 Empire : 


to our western civilization, disgraceful “opium war” | | 
nerged, although a victor with unclean hands, demanding | But on November 17, 1905, another treaty was forced by 
ivy indemnity from China and the cession of Hongkong. | Japan, at the point of the sword, upon Korea, which placed in 
this was the beginning of China’s dismemberment, and since | the hands of the Japanese Government the control and diree 
that time the extension of European and Japanese spheres of | tion of the foreign affairs of Korea, practically depriving her 
ufluence in China has gone on rapidly. England has surveyed | of independence. On July 24, 1907, all administrative meas 
process with complacency, for a strong, free Chinese Re- 


ures were made subject to the Japanese resident general, and 


| ic would constitute a dangerous precedent, which might | on August 22, 1910, Korea was formally annexed by Japan, 
her arouse the ambitions of other eastern peoples, and thus } and more than 17,000,000 people of Chosen, the beautiful “ Land 
er or later menace England’s sway fn India, Ceylon, and | of the Morning Calm,” a people with an illustrious history of 


the East Indies. where, some time in the near future, England | independence dating back to the distant centuries, became the 
undoubtedly designs to increase her power. This treaty car- | subjects of an alien power, which since that time has not ceased 
res forward the policy of partition in China, strengthens the | to exploit and oppress them, while America, keeping silence 
Hoid of the European powers there, and makes the United States | in violation of her treaty obligation to tender her good offices 
pirticeps criminis in the nefarious plan. We do not know] in such a case, is now expected by the ratification of this 
What nay be the secret agreements between England, France, | treaty to guarantee, respect, and preserve the territorial in- 
ind Japan with reference to the Far East, but certainly we } tegrity of Japan, and thus to rivet for all time the shackles 
not participate profitably in the spoils while probably | upon the proud, noble, and liberty-loving people who appealed 
England will control and hold Palestine, Arabia, Persia, Tibet, | to us in vain in their hour of need. I shall not attempt to 


Burma, Western Siam, and Kwantung, in addition to Hongkong, ' recount the long story of the cruel wrongs inflicted upon this 
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helpless people, of oppression, insult, violence, outrage, sup- | in the old imperial system of subjugation and exploitation th, 
© speech, arrest and torture of Christian leaders | 


pression of fre 
and the suppression of learning, the indignities to 
Korean women, the marching of modest Christian girls naked 
through the streets, the iniquitous spy system, the insolence to 
American and the murder and crucifixion of 
Christiar men, Since reports containing most of these 
facts have aready been printed in the ConGrzsstoNAL Revorb. 
The story of Korea's subjugation and oppression constitutes one 
of the most tragic and moving chapters in all the history of the 
ancient Orient. The Korean appeal can scarcely be disre- 
garded as we consider this treaty which would forge forever 
the bonduge upon her. I quote from this appeal, 
adopted by the Korean congress, held on April 14, 1919, at 


Philadelphia: 


teachers, 


missionaries, 


KO 


PCail 





chains of 


For 4,000 years country enjoyed: an absolute autonomy. We 
have our « history, our own language, our own literature, and Our 
own civilization. We have made treaties with the leading nations of 


the world; all of them recognized our independence, including Japan. 


In 1904, at the beginning of the Russo-Japanese War, Japan made a 
treaty of alliance with Korea guaranteeing territorial integrity and 


political independence of Korea to cooperate in the war against Russia. 
Korea was opened te Japan for military purposes and Korea assisted 
Japan in many ways. After the war was over Japan discarded the 
treaty of alliance as a “ scrap of paper” and annexed Korea as a con- 
quered territory. Ever since she has been ruling Korea with the auto- 
cratic militarism whose prototype has been well illustrated by Germany 


in Belgium and northern France. 
The Korean people patiently suffered under the iron heel of Japan 
for the last decude or more, but now they have reached the point 
* * 


where they are no longer able to endure it. * 

We appeal to you for support and sympathy because we know you 
love justice; you also fought for liberty and democracy, and you stand 
for Christianity and humanity. Our cause is a just one before the laws 
of God and man. Our aim 1s freedom from militaristic autocracy; our 
object is democracy for Asia; our hope is universal Christianity. 
Therefore we feel that our appeal merits your consideration. 

You have already championed the cause of the oppressed and held 
out your helping hand to the weak of the earth’s races. Your Nation 
is the hope of mankind, so we come to you. 


IMPERILS 

Mr. President, this brings me to a discussion of a subject of 
vital interest to the American people, and one to which I believe 
their attention has not been called in connection with this treaty ; 
lt refer to the great cause of the missionary movement through- 
out the world. 
sionary country, for not only have we been intrusted with the 
establishment here of institutions for the promotion of political 
and religious liberty, which would arouse the emulation of other 
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millions of now aroused and rebellious peoples of the world. 
During the war the imperialists yielded to the suspicion 
that Christian missionaries might hecome political propagand. 
ists, and this suspicion has guided their policies with referenc 
to the missionaries in the various countries. By the establis) 
ment of the precedent under which missionaries from soy 
countries will be excluded from the territories of others, by th 


l- 


( 


| obstinate refusal to definitely safeguard missionary interes; 


| tion, liberation, and universal brotherhood. 


Sirs, in a peculiar sense, this Republie is a mis- | explorer of unknown lands, the hardy and heroic pioneer who, 


nations, but we have also considered ourselves charged with the | 


specific duty of giving of our treasure and sending forth our 
sons and daughters into the most benighted lands in order that 
in all places of darkness there might be lighted the flame of the 


| schools are the outposts from which radiate those influe 


true monotheistic religion and of that civilization which we seek | 


here to bring to its first complete manifestation. 
In view of the fact that many of the great treaties in the past 


have contained clauses specifically guaranteeing religious free- 
dom and the rights of citizens, without molestation, to preach 
and practice their religion, which guaranties have gone far 


toward making possible systematie missionary work, it is most 
significant that the peace conference at Paris declined, although 
I believe urged by the representatives of certain great mis- 
sionary bodies do include in the treaty or in the 
eovenant general clauses specifically safeguarding these funda- 
mentally important rights. To comprehend that state of mind 


to so, to 


which led the reactionary and imperialistic ministers who domi- | 


enterprise. 


nated the Varis peace conference deliberately to refuse to in- | 


corporate in this document provisions for protecting the mis- 
sionaries in their work, it is necessary for us to grasp the pro- 
found importance and significance of the great missionary 
movement, for then only can we appreciate the almost instinc- 
tive opposition to it, particularly at this time, on the part of 
those imperialists who are seeking to compose a restless world, 


to st 
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Statistics of the 


[From the Blue Book of Missions, 1997.} 


Moh: 


medans. 


Eastern 


churches. 





7 Toure 
Roman i 
Catholic 


i- -| 
381,000 | 50,910,000 | 









3,000 | 3,799,000 
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1272, 638, 500 |120, 157,000 | 11, 222, 000 


558 862, 000 | 





216, 6% 





volution, and to reduce again to stagnant acquiescence ! 
great religions of the 


| Buddhists. 


482,000 |141,456,009 137, 900, 000 


30,000 |137, 935, 000 


in the treaty, as well as by conditions which have naturally 
grown out of the war, the whole missionary movement would 
seem to be now placed in extreme danger. The British are nowy 
excluding, with some possible justification, German missionaries 
from India and Africa ; the Japanese are suspicious of and open); 
hostile to Christian missionaries in Korea; the British certainly 
would exclude from India any American missionary who 
prea:hed the doctrine of political self-determination, which 
is founded upon the principles of true religion, or who way 
sympathetic with the laudable aspirations of the people of Indix 
for education and liberation, while China, if done the harsh jn. 
justice which has been planned against her by this treaty nigh; 
well rataliate by excluding the missionaries who might desire to 
come from the countries which will have so grievously wronge : 
her. This war after the war, this determination of the i y 
perialists to maintain the old order of holding peoples against 
their will, in subjection for exploitation, may result in maki 
it necessary for the man whose conscience compels him to obey 
the missionary mandate to violate the laws of country, th 
decrees of empires, and the dictatorial regulations of th: 
perialistic supergovernment, which this covenant creates. 

In a large sense the great missionary movement may be con. 
sidered to be an organized voluntary attempt on the part o! 
generous, liberal-minded, and beneficently motived men to cor- F 
rect the delinquencies, soften the asperities, and counteract the 
inhumanities of the imperial governments, the dominating | F 
poses of which are those of exploitation. The missionary goes not } 
alone as a religious proselyte ; he goes as a teacher, as the execm- 
plar, as the bearer of the torch of civilization. He teaches tolera- 
He is the courageous 
with most limited means and often in the face of insuperable 
difficulties and dangers, battles on the extreme frontiers of th 
world for those great principles upon which alone can be |:ased 
the better order. His churches, hospitals, religious and industri 





which alone can stimulate and accelerate the forward, upward 
movement of the backward peoples of the earth. One eminent 
authority states: 5 
Missions are, however, a far greater thing, after all, than 
proselytism. It would require many a volume to tell of what the) 
done for civilization, freedom, the exploration of unknown regi: 


bringing to light of ancient literatures, the founding of the s 
of comparative religion, the broadening of the horizon of Ch: 


thought in the homeland, and the bringing of distant peoples into th 
brotherhood of nations. These are results that can not be put int 
figures. While it is true that very diverse ee are held conc: 
missions, it is indisputable that the most favorable testimoni: 
from those who have really taken the most pains to exami! 
understand their work. The one discouraging feature from the (! 
tian point of view is the backwardness of Christendom in its 


Bs 
4 
3 

a 


When we consider the importance of this work, not only 
the standpoint of religious interests but with a view to its s 
and political significance, as bearing upon the future peac 
the world, it is appalling to consider how vast is the field and 
how comparatively little has already been accomplished. | 
submitting herewith twe most important tables which are weil 
worthy of careful examination, since in a general way the) 
nish a survey of what has been achieved, the great work 
remains to be done, and the most inadequate voluntary age! 
with which at present we are seeking to accomplish it. 


lie 








icorld, 











i | j 
Ie nfucian | Animists, 
| Hindu ists a Shintcists. |Fetishists, Unclassed Total 
| Taois | ete. 
a ay Ba ua sais ie 
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Summary of protestant missionary work. 
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The Statistical Atlas (1910) puts it at £5,071,225, of which sritish 
and American societies each find about £2,000 and German societies 
£427,455. 

The chief missionary cointries have been Great Britain, the 
United States, and Germany. Great Britain and America have 
jointly and about equally carried on approximately four-sixths 
of the missionary activities; Germany, one-sixth; and the 
French, Swiss, Netherlands, and Scandinavian societies about 
one-sixth: and, therefore, with the closing of the German mis- 
sions much heavier obligations will be thrown upon those other 
countries, particularly upon America and England. 

When we consider that, according to these tables, there are 
in the world only about 558,862,000 Christians and but 11,222,000 
Jews, there remaining over 1,000,000,000 of people who are 
without education and the true faith of monotheism, in the ab- 
sence of which genuine civilization is impossible, and that, it 
is estimated, all of the missionary activities of the past have 
secured but about 10,000,000 of converts, it becomes apparent 
how inadequate have been the means hitherto employed, how 
heavy is the obligation resting upon the enlightened countries 
for the performance of this vitally important work, and how 
disastrous it would be to ratify a treaty which does not safe- 
cuard its continuance and provide positively for its extension. 

Every church, Protestant and Catholic, should protest against 
the omission from this treaty of such safeguarding clauses. At- 
tention has already been called to the fact that pagan influences 
must have prevailed at Paris, since the name of Almighty God 
is not mentioned in the treaty, but here is additional evidence, 
since sinister influences must have prevented the protection by 
clear definition and specific provisions of the great fundamental 
rights of religious liberty, the right to worship God according to 
the dictates of conscience, which implies the right to obey the 
missionary command. 

In article 22 of the covenant provision is made that in Central 
Africa the “ Mandatory must be responsible for the administra- 
tion of the territory under conditions which will guarantee free- 
dom of conscience and religion.” In article 86 the Czecho-Slovaks 
and in article 93 the Poles accept and agree “to embody in a 


{1713. Utrecht, treaty of (general), between Great Britain an 
I’ranee, March 31—April 11, 1713.] 

ART. 5. * * * In the business of religion there shall be an e1 
tire liberty allowed to the subjects of each of the confederates, as alss 
if they are married to their wives and children: neither shall they 
compelled to go to the churches or to be present at the religious w: 
ship in any other place. On the contrary, they may, without any kind 
of molestation, perform their veligious exercises after their own wa) 
although it be forbid by the laws of the kingdom, privately and within 
their own walls, and without the admittance of any other p« 
whatsoever, * * * (In Chalmers. Collection, etc., vol. 50, p. oD 

[1763. Paris, treaty of.] 

ART. 4 (covering Nova Scotia, Canada, and Cape ) 
* * * His Britannic Majesty * #* agrees to grant the libert 
of the Catholic religion to the inhabitants of Canada. He will in con 
sequence give the most precise and most effectual orders that his new 

toman Catholic subjects may profess the worship of their religi 
cording to the rites of the Romish Church, as tar as the laws of Gre 
aa permit * * *, (In Chalmers. Collection, etc., vol. 1, p 

(<2.) 

ART, 20 (repeats the above for Florida, as well as for all the Spani 
possessions in North America to the east or to the southeast of th 
Mississippi). (In Chalmers. Collection, etc., vol. 1, p. 497.) 

{1878. Berlin, treaty of.] 

ArT. 5. (Bulgaria.) The freedom and outward exercise of all form 
of worship are assured to all persons belonging to Bulgaria, as well as t 
foreigners, and no hindrance shall be offered either to the hierarchical 
organization of the different communions or to their relations with thei 
spiritual chiefs. 

ArT. 27. (Montenegro.) In Montenegro the difference of relici: 
creeds and confessions shall not be alleged against any person as a 
ground of exclusion or incapacity in matters relating to the enjoyment 
of civil and political rights * * *., 

(Freedom of religious worship worded in the same way 
above.) 

ART. 35. (Serbia.) (Same wording as article 5 above.) 

Art 44. (Roumania.) (Same wording as article 5 above.) 

ART. 62 (deals with religious liberty in general for Turkey) 
no part of the Ottoman Empire shall difference of religion be al! 
leged against any person as a ground for exclusion or incapacity «as 
regards the discharge of civil and political rights, admission t tl 





sgreton Island 


on, a 
( 


| public employments, functions, and honors, or the exercise of th 


treaty with the principal allied and associated powers such provi- | 
sions as may be deemed necessary by the said powers to pro- | 


tect the interests of inhabitants of that State who differ from 
the majority of the population in race, language, or religion,” 
id in article 488 “The allied and associated powers agree 
that where Christian religious were being main- 
ained by German societies or persons in territory belonging to 
them * * * the property which these missions possessed 
hall continue to be devoted to missionary purposes, and the 
allied and associated governments while continuing to maintain 
full control will safeguard these missions.” 


missions 


Thus only in connection with Czechoslovakia, Poland, Cen- | 


tral Africa, and former German territory is there any safe- 
suarding of religious rights, and this apparently only for com- 
mercial and political purposes. I fail to find any other men- 
tion of religion or religious freedom in the treaty, and there 
iS no positive affirmation, as I have indicated, of guaranties of 
those rights to hold, practice, preach, and disseminate religious 
faith which are so essential. 

Other great peace treaties have safeguarded these rights. I 
quote from several treaties as examples: 

[1713. Utrecht, treaty of (general), between Great Britain and 

France, March 31—April 11, 1713.] 

ArT. 21. The most Christian King will, in consideration of the 
friendship of the Queen of Great Britain, grant, that in making the 
treaty with the empire, all things concerning the state of religion in 





ous professions and industries. 

All persons shall be admitted, without distinction of religio 
give evidence before the tribunals. 

The freedom and outward exercise of all forms of worship are as 
sured to all, and no hindrance shall be offered either to the hierar«hi 


eal organization of the various communions or to their relations with 
their spiritual chiefs. 
Ecclesiastics, pilgrims, and monks of all nationaiities traveling 


Turkey in Europe or in Turkey in Asia shall enjoy the same right 
advantages, and privileges. 
The right of offici: protection by the diplomatic and consular 














agents of the powers in Turkey is recognized both as regards th 
above-mentioned persons and their religious, charitable, and othe 
establishments in the holy places and elsewhere. 

TI rights possessed by France are expressly reserved, and 
well 1 lerstood that no alterations can be made in the statu no 
the | places. 

rhe monks of Mount Aihos, of whatey untr th 
natives, shall be maintained in their for posse 5 
tages, and shall enjoy, without ny exe n, ! ‘ 
rights and prerogatives. 

(Sir A. Oakes and R. B. Mowatt, Great European 1 
Nineteenth Century. Oxford, 1918.) 

11815, Vienna, treaty of.] 

Article 21 (property of religious establishments to 
qu ) 9 

Ant. 46 (covering the free town of Frankfo ‘ * 
tions shall be founded upon the principle of fe 
for the different sects of the Christian ‘ 

Art. 77 (covering the rights of th : 

Rerne ) * * * shall enjoy in every respect, withou 
if religion * * * the same political and civil riz ‘ 

(Sir A. Oakes and R. B. Mowat, Great European 1 
Nineteenth Century. Oxford, 1918.) 

On yesterday an attempt was made on th 
Chamber to convey the impression that 
America were for this treaty unsmendoed. &S 
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if conveyed, is absolutely erroneous. I have in my hand a copy 
of a letter from the Federal Council of Churches, in which that 
council asks for amendments safeguarding these religious rights. 
1 ask to have it inserted in the Rrecorp. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
‘ rdered, 

The mutter referred to is as follows: 
‘oak 1 Council of the Churches of Christ in America, National Office, 





1 ies Building, 105 East Twenty-second Street, New 
\ S. Macfarland, general secretary.] 
Max 23, 1919. 
" MEMBERS OF CONGRESS OF THE UXITED STATES, 


Washington, D. C. 


i I take pleasure in conveying to you the following action taken 
by the Federal Council at its special meeting held in Cleveland, Ohio, 
May G-8S. 1910: It wa 

“ Resolved, That we express our gratitude for the establishment of the 
eague of nations as agreed upon by the Paris peace conference and 
pledge our support in securing its ratification by the Senate of the 
United States and our devotion to make it a success. 

“ Resolved, That we urge the incorporation at an early date into the 
covenant of the Jeague of nations of a clause guaranteeing freedom of 
ious belief 
‘Resolved, That we urge the incorporation at an early date into the 
covenant of the league of nations of a clause guaranteeing equality of 


} 
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if the well-known principles of federation are applied, whieh 
principles this covenant violates. 


3. This covenant forms a new coalition of 358,000,000 of people 


| as against a possible second coalition, as I have shown, of 


more than 1,000,000,000 of people, most ef whom the smaller 


| coalition plans to control if not to exploit. 


race treatment, understanding by this the equal treatment in respect of | 


the law and its administration in the case ef aliens lawfully within the 
territory of the Government concerned.” 
Faithfully, yours, 
(Signed) CHARLES 8. MACFARLAND, 
General Scerctary. 

Mr. FRANCE. Mr. President, much as I desire to see » new 
und better international order, I am not one of those who can 
indulge in the seductive dream that by the swift stroke of a few 
score of pens on parchment, through the instrumentality of a 
Inere treaty, without further toil and sacrifice, by seer, saint, and 
inartyvr, Without the further heroie march and struggle of mis- 
sionury through the forest and the jungle, over the marshes and 
ucross the desolute plains where men live like the wild beasts 
With which they contend, without further teaching and enlight- 
echinent, without the further education and elevation of peoples 
and the elimination of those false and pagan philosophies 
which keep the souls of so many millions in degradation and 
desolation, all of the sons of men of every race, tribe, condition, 
und nation can be united into a universal brotherhood which 
snall be dominated henceforth and forever by charity, by the two 
“reat golden, royal commandments, and that throughout the 
Widest confines of the earth the eternal words of the spirit shall 
become the accepted law of mankind. 

Sirs, so great a good can not come to man in such an unearned 
Not through the promulgation of a statute, but by the 
regeneration of men, by the spirit, must such a millennium 
Unscrupulous men are playing now upon the highest 
hunun hopes to accomplish their own base ends, but there can be 
no excuse for those who would vote to ratify a treaty which fails 
to safeguard oniy these precesses by which this unspeakable 
good may be at last accomplished. I appeal to the people of the 
churches of America, IL appeal to the great church missionary 
leaders, some of whom, I believe, know the circumstances under 
Which the machinators of this treaty at Paris refused to safe- 
suard missionary interests, to demand in terms which may not 
be disregarded the rejection of this scheme which imperils the 
creat educational missionary movement throughout the world. 

I can net now even attempt to detail all of the wrongs which 
this treaty either creates or perpetuates. I hope at some future 
date to speak along this line on Ireland and the relation of the 
ireaty to the cause of trish freedom, which must be close to the 
hearts of America. If I were to attempt to state the case of 
Egypt, of Persia, of Russia, of Hungary, ef Syria, and of all of 
ihe other lands whose hopes of self-determination and freedom 
this infamous instrument would condemn to perpetual defeat, 
1 would trespass too far upon your time and still my point would 


hiahner. 


coTne, 


not be made more clear. It is because I believe in the principles 
for which we fought that I can not believe in this treaty, which 
is the complete negation of all of those great principles. It is 


the adoption and not the rejection of this treaty which will 
break the heart of the world. 
USILON, 

Sirs, fer too long have I trespassed upon your patience and 

th an argument so discursive that I must most briefly sum- 
inurize it 

i. This Nation may not join er become part of any interna- 
supergovernment formed to achieve aims 
h our Government is dedicated—to estab- 
cneral welfare, and secure the blessings 


tional government ol! 
other than those te wl 
lish justice, promote the 
of liberty to all. 


»’. There need be no narrow limitation placed upon the extent 
of the sphere which may be embraced in a republican federation 


4. The plan is condemned by an overwhelming majority of 
mankind and by nearly all men of liberal thought in the coun- 
tries most deeply concerned. 

d. The British Labor Party demands amendments of a vital 
character, looking to a true society of nations, and the end of 


| colonial exploitation. 


6. That the war has been a liberty war to usher in a new order, 
while this treaty is designed to preserve the old. 

7. By article 10 we would guarantee title to much territory 
illegally gained and unrighteously held, and become responsible 
for intolerable conditions in all parts ef the world, particularly 
in India, Afriea, and Korea. 

8S. I indicated, through a quotation from Macaulay, the proper 
principles which should guide a wiser colonial policy. 

9. 1 indicated our obligations to Africa, and how they might 
be amet. 

10. IT have shown that this plan imperils the cause of missions 
and indicated, in the tables which I have submitted, the scope 
and significance of missions. 

Sirs, we have a peculiar national destiny, that of demonstrat- 
ing to the world the transcendent extellency and the universal 
applicability of free republican government and of persuading 
all other peoples to the adoption of those institutions and 
ideals which will assure to them the blessings of an ordered 
liberty. We may not adapt ourselves to the governmental forms 


| or accept the purposes of other nations in place of those to which 
| we owe such high and holy allegiance. We may not move back- 


ward, retreating to join the empires where they stand. We 
imay net work out the pattern of our destiny by the plan which 
guides us, if we interweave the golden strands of our ideals of 


| universal liberation with the coarse material and disintegrating 


fibers of their lust and greeds for exploitation. We may net 
stand with them under banners of lesser significance or service 
than our own. We may not follow their flags to the unceasing 
drum beat of empire round the world. We may not conscript 
American freemen, nourished with the milk of liberty at parental 
breasts, to keep step with the march of mercenary armies bent 
on the ancient errands of subjugation and exploitation. We may 
not carry our “ banners of the dawn” back into the night. To 
do so would be to destrey our fair Republic, to extinguish the 
illuminating fires of liberty flaming on our altars, and to 
plunge the world into the blackness of despair. We must 
rather resolutely plant our own incomparable standard high, 
advance forward toward the future, and, swearing a fresh de- 
votion 10 its great and best traditions, call the other nations to 
eur colors. Let us rest serene in the faith of our fathers, that 
under the reign of everlasting and immutable law there can 
be no national security which is not founded upon right, no 
true victory which is not a moral victory, no permanent peace 
which is not established upon justice. 

This being forever true, we might set our hands as proud 
victors to the ratification of this despicable document, deceiving 
ourselves into the fatuous belief that a permanent peace has 
becn secured. But, sirs, within the shadow, unseen by mortal 
eyes, is fixed a Power which has ordained that men shall move 
forever on toward perfect justice and toward a larger liberty, 
aud to Him through the unresting, turbulent, warring years 
which will follow this treaty’s ratification, all the evils, the 
cruelties, the inhumanities sealed within it will cry out; to Him 
will still arise the supplications of many peoples held in bond- 


lage: to Him be uplifted the wasting, shackled arms of the 


oppressed; to Him will ascend the resistless pleas of centuries 


| of unrequited wrongs; from Africa, where the heartless greed 
| of the white man has been a withering curse to the black; 


where the slave trader buys from the native the wife he loves 


| for the liquor which in his abject misery he craves; where to- 


night unnumbered thousands sweat through the wretchedness 
of unending hours, in filth and physical agony, which we have 
not sent our science to relieve; from plague, cholera, poverty, 
und hunger stricken India, where millions of our noble Aryan 
race are born to misery, live in dark illiteracy and heathenism, 
to be murdered at the last by the inhumanity of their more 
happy circumstanced brothers acress the western seas; from 
beautiful Treland, soul sickened at hope too long deferred, yet 
yearning with all the unquenchable passion of her youth for 
freedom and for the resteration of her national life; from 
Christian Korea, crying to be rescued from the ruthless clutch 
of her cruel pagan master and termentor; from China, 
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despoiled, ravished, and disillusioned as she was awakening 
from her centuries of slumber to a clearer conception of free- 
dom and the ideals of our western civilization; from Russia, 
somewhat delirious and helpless with her new-found freedom, 
put receiving from us calumny, abuse, and the murder of her 
sons in an illegal, bloody war, when she had pled for succor, 
peace, and healing; from all the more than five hundred millions 
of the sons of ren who, because of their exploitation, lie down 
to-night in cheerless huts, in the blackness of heathenism, upon 
floors of dirt, their souls dumbly, blindly as the inarticulate 
beasts, in their utmost wretchedness appealing to the Power 
which they themselves have not been taught to know. And, sirs, 
this Republic, if she should desert her purposes and her stand- 
ards by the ratification of this treaty, must be arraigned at the 
last before that eternal Power of justice to answer why to all 
these cries for vindication and for liberation she turned deaf 


ears, and to her must come, if she shall participate in all these | 


wrongs, the certain punishment and destruction which has been 
measured out through the past years to all those nations which 
could not hear the call of duty and refused to obey the man- 
dates of the higher law. 

1 must believe that there can be no permanent peace until 
there shall be an end of imperialistic exploitation, until national 
and international purposes shall run in harmony with those 
underlying forces which forever move on to ethical ends. Of the 
Civil War, Lineoln said what may be equally said of this war: 

This is essentially a people’s contest. On the side of the Union 
it is a struggle for the maintaining of that form and substance of 
government whose leading object is to elevate the condition of men, 
to lift artificial weights from all shoulders, to clear the paths of 
jaudable pursuit to all, to afford an unfettered start and a fair 
chance in the race of life. 

This “ leading ” object of our domestic policy must also be the 
determining purpose of our foreign policy. . We must not seek 
a negative and passive peace to preserve the status quo, but 
an affirmative upbuilding peace which shall give birth to the 
new world order. 

Washington, Hamilton, Jefferson, Adams, Lincoln, Cleveland, 
Mckinley, and the immortal Roosevelt cherished international 
umity and peace, Propose to their philosophy a league of 
nations, and back the answer most certainly must come, ** What 
kind of nations? Will they be of the ‘form and substance of the 
republic,’ and shall each be dedicated wholly to the elevation 
and emancipation of mankind?” Propose to their philosophy 
au league of peace. I think I hear the answer, “ What kind 
of peace?” Shall this unceasing and increasing tide of human 
events, which we have believed moved on to distant and 
divinely appointed ends, find at last a mechanical termination 
in one vast stagnant pool of passivity and of universal pacifi- 
cism, which, static, stale, foul, motionless, and scummed, shall 
mark the death of all this forward surge and struggle of the 
world? Can you have doubt that they would say: “* Peace, sirs, 
in itself may be a miserable aim. Peace must be made an inci- 
dent in a larger, effective, reformative, and upbuilding plan.” 

Have you a doubt of this? Then call upon the ashes of these 
mighty men to answer from their urns or let their spirits 
speak and tell if it were better had they not bared their breasts 
to battle for the right and for the rights of men, or call them 
with the long glory roll of America’s immortal martyrs. I think 
you hear the answer pealing and re-pealing down the corridors 
of the years, ever swelling, now rising with the ringing voices 
of our last honored, heroic dead, whose sacred dust lies be- 
neath the simple crosses on the silent fields of France or in our 
most peaceful churehyards: 

“There is a price which, by the eternal law of God, the sons 
of men dare not to pay for peace.” 

The victory of this war was an American victory, and it is 
for this Senate, by declining to compromise with injustice, by 
refusing to lower or carry back our standards to see that the 
peace is made an American peace. 

I know that there are some of these new promiscuous inter- 
nationalists who, extolling the achievements of other nations, de- 
cline to admit the distinctive glory of their own. I wish that 
all such might be made to remember the story of that battle 
Which raged between Chateau-Thierry and Dormans, beginning 
on that eventful Saturday night, the 14th day of July, 1918, 
The Americans had waited through the long day in their 
trenches, expectant that at any moment the German hordes, 
supported by artillery, machine guns, and armed tanks, would 
come plunging, crushing like thunderbolts of iron and _ steel 
through our lines. Evening came, and slowly over the miles of 
winding trenches was thrown the soft mantle of the silent night— 
silent but so full of portent. At Paris, but 47 miles away, sweet- 
toned cathedral bells tolled forth the solemn hour of mid- 
night, while pure, brave women and helpless children slumbered 
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in peace and confidence that their defenders would stand like 
walls of steel and everlasting granite between them and those 
who would so ruthlessly ravish and destroy. 

It was a half hour after midnight when suddenly from 


beyond the woodland, far off in the distance, there shot up 
tongues of flame, and then came the muffled thunder of ar- 
tillery, the ominous opening of the second Battle of the Marne, 
destined to be remembered through future generations as the 
greatest of the decisive battles of all time. From that half 
hour after midnight there was no rest. All through the night 
our troops suffered the incessant roar of a terrific cannonade, 
while bursting bombs split the air and hissing shells plowed 
with giant furrows the scarred ground over against and all 
about them. 

When the first dawn painted the eastern sky with red and 
gold, the Germans, behind a hellish barrage, launched a mighty, 
furious charge. It struck and shook the American lines; all 
was chaos, din, and confusion; an inferno of noise; the wild, 


crashing thunder of reeking guns; deafening explosivns; the 
mad onrush of thousands of men. Men fell groaning. Men 


grappled with men, and bayonets sank home in quivering flesh. 
Our men resisted to the utmost. Yet on they came, division 
after division, the best shock troops of the Kaiser’s hosts. On 
they came, bronzed, lean, hungry, muscular, their sunken eyes 
burning with the deep fires of hellish hate. On, on they came 
in such a flood that human flesh could not withstand the on 
slaught. It was a terrible, a desperate, a magnificent charge. 
Backward and forward surged and seethed the waves of living, 
panting. desperately struggling men, until finally, now fighting 
calmly and heroically, now resisting with the fury of madmen, 
the American troops yielded, step by step, and the Stars and 
Stripes were forced to give ground, slowly, haltingly, reti g. 
It was the supreme hour of battle. The Germans were over 


the Marne, marching on like infernal machines against th 
eruinbling French and American lines—and Paris 47 short 


miles away. 

The cothmunieation wires were crackling, electric with warn- 
ing signals, while excited messengers in breathless haste panted 
out to the assembled staff officers at the French headquarters the 
fateful information that the Germans were smashing on 
sistlessly and that our lines had broken. What was to be done? 
The consultation was brief, the decision prompt. the order was 
issued from the French headquarters to the French divisions 
and to the Americans, struggling with determination, to fall 
back to safer positions. You will recall the deathless words of 
the American officer who received this command: 

We regret being unable on this occasion to follow the counsels of ou: 
masters, the French, but the American flag has been forced to retirs 
This is unendurable and none of our soldiers would understand thei 
not being asked to do whatever is necessary to reestablish a situatio 
which is humiliating to us and unacceptable to our country’s honor 
We are going to counterattack. 

Shall I say that this was the decisive event of the battle? 
I can say more, for it was the turning point of the war, a critical, 


re- 


a supreme moment in the history of civilization. For many 
weary months the Allies had been on the defensive. Now al! 
was changed. “We are going to counterattack.” The order 


was given to Americans, to company, to battalion, to regiment, 
that whole magnificent division; and, oh, how gallantly, how 
madly the Americans charged with a courage and a desperation 
which were to thrill a waiting world. On, on they charged, 
down into the valley of the Marne, driving the Germans into 
the river. On, on over the Marne, up, up those bloody slopes to St. 
Germaine, to Jaulgonne, to Goussancourt, on to the historic Fere 
en Tardenois. On, on through the Bois de Dole, which should 
now no longer be called the “ Woods of Sorrow,” but the 
“Woods of Glory’; on, on to the River Vesle and to an immor- 
tal victory. The dangerous German salient, which like a 
monstrous serpent’s deadly fang had threatened Paris, was 
destroyed. Paris was saved. 

For swift as a flame their heroism spread northward through 
all the serried ranks of the French and British hosts, and within 
a few hours the allied lines, not to be outdone in valor, had 
launched another magnificent attack between Albert and Mont- 
didier, and within a few brief, glorious, and victorious days, 
days of tremendous and terrific combat, the menacing salient 
at Moreuil was also broken and the strategie and historic cits 
of Amiens, which had for months lain helpless in imminent 
peril beneath the frowning and threatening guns of the « 
was relieved. 

You know the rest of the story—of the fall of Rosieres, of 
Chaulnes, of Roye, of Noyon, of Lens, of the breaking of the 
Hindenburg line. The American counterattack had inaugurated 
and developed a mighty allied offensive, and the carefully laid 
plans and the stupendous efforts of the German generals and of 
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the German hosts for their rush to the sea, for their capture of | 
Paris, for victory, and conquest, were shattered. America had } 
led to victory. | 
j 
i 





Sirs, in the making of this treaty European purposes and 
aims prevailed, and we deeply regret that on this occasion once 
more we are unable to follow the counsels of our French and 
British brothers, but to do so would be to permit our American 
principles and ideals to go Cown to a disastrous defeat. The 
ratification of this treaty by the Senate would again create a 
situation “humiliating to us and unacceptable to our country’s | 
honor.” 

We must refuse all compromise with injustice and dishonor, | 
and standing firmly our ground demand such drastic changes in 
this covenant as would make it conform to the great purposes | 
and ideals not only of this Nation, but of the new leaders of | 
Great Britain as well, as expressed in the amendments sug- 
gested by the British Labor Party, and, failing to secure such 
radical amendments, reject the whole treaty and summon the | 
world again into a council, which shall, without prejudice, 
passion, or hatred, formulate plans for an upbuilding peace, | 
2 peace of purpose and of progress, a peace consistent with our | 
best traditions, and with the highest aspirations of the Etglish | 
race. In all that I have said in condemnation of the colonial 
policies which have been dictated by the British reactionaries, 
I have intended no unkindness to the noble English people, and, 
indeed, the most severe criticisms which I have made were 

mbodied in words written by Englishmen themselves. A 
reactionary administration here joined with the reactionary | 
ministers of England and France in the formulation of this 
plan, which has received the eriticism and condemnation of the 
tnasses of France and England, as it will receive the same 
from the liberal minded millions of America, when they shall 
understand the scheme. Never were the masses of England and 
America closer together, never were hands clasped across the | 
seas in firmer friendship. We are bound now to our English 
brothers by ties stronger than language and blood, for in this | 
war there has been created a new kinship between the libe rty- | 


1 
} 
{ 
A 


loving men of England and those of America, a new and more 
intimate community of purpose and ideals, a new shared sense 
of responsibility to the backward peoples, a new conception as 
to the meaning of “ the white man’s burden.” 


Some one has said that when the cup of human abominations | 
mes filled the Almighty generally interposes. In 1917 the 
world’s cup of wrongs, agonies, and abominations was overflow- | 


ing, and there came an unmistakable summons to this Republic, 
which she heard, interpreted, and at once obeyed. She called 
her sons to her armies, to her shops, to her factories, to flaming 
forges, glowing ingots, and to ringing anvils, and placed herself 


in splendid shining armor, putting upon her mighty limbs all of 
the habiliments of war, to stand forth the invincible champion 
and vindicator of human rights. This Republic must now move 
forward beneath the incomparable flag which, new baptized in 
war, has taken on a fresh beauty and significance, to a peace | 
which may be permanent because broad based upon the principles 
of cternal justice and the inalienab'e rights of men, and as the | 
leader she must call to her exalted standards and ideals that | 
vast procession of mankind whose so eager eatward-looking faces 
now begin to shine with the first crimsoned glance of radiant sun 
rising in splendor on a better age. 

Mr. NELSON obtained the floor. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Will the Senator yield to me to suggest 
the absence of a quorum? 

Mr. NELSON. Oh, no; let us go on; I do not care. 

Mr. President, I shall ask the indulgence of the Senate for 
only a few moments, and I shall occupy the time in stating | 
some general propositions which I think may be of interest. 

Night wanes—the vapours round the mountains curl'd 
Melt into morn, and light awakes the world. 

Mr. President, a spark from a small Balkan State kindled the | 
great conflagration of war in Europe, for which Germany had | 
long prepared the combustible material. It spread like a whirl- 
wind from the banks of the Danube across the Rhine into inno- 
cent and neutral Beigium and thence into trembling and.agonized | 
France. Most of us had at the beginning no idea that the confla- | 
eration would spread to the hither side of the Atlantic and in- 
volve our country in the vortex, though to a few of us this seemed 
from the start inevitable. Three thousand miles of ocean were, 
as it turned out, to give us no immunity. It became in time a | 
rreat World War; the greatest of all known in history. All Eu- 
rope, except a few small neutral nations on the outer fringes, was | 
involved. and even these did not escape some of the tragie and 
gad incidents of the war 

or two years and eight months the war dragged its horrid, | 
darbaric, and uncertain course before our country was impelled 
to enter the struggle. 
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and threatening to exclude and isolate America from all com- 
mercial intercourse with Europe. This was the apparent spark 
which aroused the spirit of our people to the striking point. But 
the heart and soul of America was not enlisted in the great con- 
flict because of the submarine nor for the purpose of trans- 
planting democracy to Europe. The inspiration came from a 
deeper and more profound source. The trend of events, 
before and during the war, clearly indicated that Germany 
aspired to world dominion and world control and that France, 
selzgium, and England stood in her pathway as obstacles, to 
be first vanquished and overcome. Could she succeed in this, 
all Europe would be at her mercy and under her control, and her 
system of autocracy and ruthless militarism would be paramount 
throughout the Continent, and the subjugated States, as well as 
the small neutral States, would be to a greater or lesser extent 
mere vassals of her Empire. 

The German menace was twofold. It was not only one of 
mere brute force, but the sinister and ruthless character of its 
system and methods was even more to be dreaded. Had com 
plete success crowned the efforts of Germany in the war, as she 
had planned it, America would have been regarded by her as 
an open and free field for her exploitation, and the Monroe 
doctrine would have been regarded as a “mere scrap of paper.” 

With this view of the case, as I have briefly outlined it, 
it seemed to me and to many others that it was our war 
from the very beginning, even before we formally entered 
therein, and that the Allies were in fact fighting our battles on 
the plains of Belgium and France, where we subsequently came 
to their relief, and where, by so doing, we made it our war as 
much as theirs. It was not until our people had become fully 
awake and alive to the character of the German menace that 
the heart and soul of America emered the Great War—a World 
War—with a few small neutral nations as spectators. It was a 
menace from Europe that threatened us, and we had to mee 
and overcome that menace on the battle fields of Europe, more 
than 3,000 miles from our shores. 

One supreme lesson comes to us from this war, and that is 
this: Our country can no longer isolate itself on the West 
ern Hemisphere in veace or in war, or occupy an attitude 
such as that of Japan prior to the advent of Commodore Perry. 
Neither commercially, industrially, nor politically can we isolate 
ourselves from Europe. Any menace from that source which 
vitally affects our commerce and trade, our political well-being, 
or national existence must always concern us. The avenues to 
Europe and to all her people must always be open to us. Chaos 
and anarchy there reect on us here to a greater or lesser extent. 
We can not carry on intercourse with any country given ove! 
to lawlessness or to any form of unarchy or mob rule. Neither 
can we afford to allow any nation to become a power which 
inherently and by its very nature and methods aims at world 
dominion and world contro]. Such a power may at any time, 
as in the recent war, become a continuing menace to the safety, 
peace, and prosperity of our country. More danger to America 
lurks in the East than in the West, in Europe than in Asia. 

Any nation seeking to dominate and control all of Europe will, 
if successful in its purpose, be a standing menace to the welfare 
the prosperity, and the independence of America. Overcrowded 
Germany, if England, France, and Italy were rendered help- 
less, would soon flood South America with her emigrants; and 
Argentina, Uruguay, and Brazil, and other States of South 
America would in the near future become Germiun colonies, for 
the Monroe doctrine would not prove much, if any, obstacle to 
the all-conquering ‘Teuton with his relentless war machine. 

It was a world’s war in which our Nation engaged, and it 
was an enemy seeking world power and dominion that we fought 
and vanquished; yes, fought and vanquished on the plains of 
Europe. The war has not settled the use of the submarine—the 
ostensible, but not real, cause of the war. The most that can be 
said is that for the time being, and perhaps for some years to 
come, the fangs of war have been extracted from the enemy ; 
but to what extent and for how long none of us can easily 
foretell. 

Germany is likely to turn her face to the east and seek to 
exploit Russia, as she aimed to exploit Belgium and France 
She owes much of her growth in the past to aggressions against 
her neighbors. Austria was her victim on the southeast, Poland 
on the east, Denmark on the north, and France on the west. 
These conquests were the boast and the pride of her statesmen 
and generals. Not content with despoiling Denmark in 1864 
and thus getting control of the Baltic and the North Sea, in 
this war she aimed to secure a footing on the coast of Belgiuia 
and northern France for the purpose of controlling the British 
Channel and securing access to the Atlantic by that route. 

Who can doubt, if he has studied the facts, that Germany, 
with her allies—Austria-Hungery, Bulgaria, and Turkey—bred 
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and fostered a world’s war, and that this war was on their part 


a menace to the remainder of the civilized world, including our | 


own country ? 

Such a war manifestly entails upon the eountries who were 
successful in the war the duty for their own future protection, 
if for nothing else, to secure and establish a world peace, a 
peace that will cover the entire field of combustion. 

The field of peace is as broad as the field of war. As the wel- 
fare and safety of America impelled us to make war in Europe, 
why should not the future welfare and safety of our country 
impel us, in conjunction with our allies, to prevent the recur- 
rence of such a war’ A spark from petty Serbia kindled the 
flames of a war which involved practically the entire civilized 
world, our own country included. A spark from some other 
source in Europe may easily start a conflagration resulting in 
another great world war into which country will be as 
likely to be drawn as into the late war; for such a war would, 
ro doubt, involve blockades and stoppage of intercourse by sub- 
miurines and other methods, 

Modern medical science has devoted its skill fully as much to 
the prevention as to the cure of disease, with wonderful results 
and blessings for the entire human race. Sound statesmanship 
should act on the same principle. 

It seems to me that that stutesmanship which is oblivious toe 
the importance of providing by ail reasonable methods against 
the recurrence of war in the future, and insists on standing still 
until war actually occurs, is short-sighted, lives in the past, lacks 
wor d vision, and overlooks the fact that a world’s war should 


our 


result in a world’s peace, and that such a peace should, as fur 


us possible. be of a permanent character. 

It will not do for such narrow and selfish views to 
themselves behind a “holier than thou” cry of patrietism. 
or. as they choose to call it, “Americanism.” Patriotism and 


hide 


\mericanism are not confined to those who thus shout. The 
Bible tel s us that— 
Not everyone that saith unto me Lord, Lord sholl enter into the 


kinedom of heaven ; 
heaven, 

I can not sympathize with that sentiment which would have 
our country crawl into a closed shell with no other label 
the Monroe doctrine. 

There should be and is w conscience of nations as there is of 
individuals. ‘The Poles, the Czechs, and the Slavs rendered us 
und our Allies assistance in the war, and they 
were in form or another encouraged, led to believe. and 
promised that they would secure their independence if the enemy 
defeated. The treaty has carried out this promise. Pro- 
vision is made for an independent Poland and an independent 
Czechoslovakia. And the question is, Shall we treat 


but he that doeth the will of my Father which is in 


considerable 
one 


was 


how 


these provisions. of the treaty as “mere scraps of paper”? 
Shall we now utterly abandon these new States and give onr- 


ves no concern whatsoever about their future welfare? Shall! 


we become to them a mere national mummy, wrapped in the 


folds of the Monroe doctrine? I do not be ieve the Ameriean 
conscience will stand for this or suffer it to be called ““Ameri- 
canism.” This is counterfeit “Americanism.” The people of 


a higher moral leve! than this. They 
no national injustice; they are 
above and beyond the supreme that such conduct 
implies. Peace will to Europe when oppressed peoples 
ud suppressed nations come into their own. 

Our country can be of great service to them without resorting 
to war. There is no need to obligate ourselves, nor should we 


our great Republic occupy 
have a conscience that brooks 
selfishness 


come 


| 
| 


| or be entirely 
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than | 


obligate ourselves to make war in their behalf. But let it be | 


understood that the United States is vitally interested in their 
existence and will look with extreme disfavor on any tampering 
with their independence. Such a course will greatly tend to 
stubilize the situation in Europe. 

The recent war demonstrated to the world that our country 
Was a veritable Samson among the war-making nations of the 
Old World. The heavy hand of Uncle Sam throttled the German 
monster of war more thoroughly than it had ever been throttled 
before. With this experience fresh in mind, it strikes me that 
the frown of Uncle Sam will be more effective and go 
than ever before, and these new nations are certainly entitled to 
his frown in their behalf. 

But there is another view of the situation that is palpable to 
The danger of future war lurks in Germany more than any- 
where else in Europe. A rejuvenated and restored France on 
her west, a vigorous Czechoslovakia on her southeast, and an 
organized and well-established Poland on her east will serve to 
Show the German people that free and independent self-governing 


me. 


farther | 


nations are not a myth, and that military autocracy is a monster | 


of the most hideous mien, from which they will in due time seek 
to be relieved. Such free governments, if successful, as I feel 
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l rent obiect 


and hope they will be, can not be otherwis iin a ¢ 
lesson to the German people who are entitled to a fre 
covernment, 

These new States will also be of great help to stabiliz 
tions in Russia and relieve the poor people of that couutry from 
the terrors of Bolshevism, which has not only been a 
them but has reached cut its poisonous fangs to other parts of 
the world—our own country with the rest. Bolshevik emissaries 


und liberal 
> condi 


irse to 


in considerable number have been sent to us, and as a by 
product of their activity we have with us the so ed parlo 
Bolshevik—the slimiest and most dangerous specimen of the 


entire nefarious brood. 

There can be no real peace of the 
rampant in Russia. They are not only a menace 
are spreading their activity and nefarious propaganda not onl) 
in the rest of Europe but also in America. The gospel and propa 
ganda of Bolshevism is a serious disturbing element own 
midst at this very time, to which we ought not 
oblivious The eure lies in exting 
Bolshevik terror in Russia and in aiding that country 
lish a free and liberal goverument of law and 
the fountninhead of Bo!shevism over there and the resi 
world, couutry 
this terrible moral pest that seeks to undermine and destroy all 
stable governments the world over. 

Neither should we be oblivious or indifferent to the eonditiol 
Balkan States and Turkey, both a breeding greund 
ars, past and future. The peace of Europe has often been 
and war engendered from these If these tiv 
or six petty Balkan States, under the leadership of Serbia, cat 
be welded into a confederacy, after the plan of Canada, 
tralia, and South Africa. it would tend more than anythi 
0 stabilize conditions there and remove the incentive for war 
football for Austria. 


world with the Bolsheviki 


there but they 


in our 
to close our eve 


lishing tl 


to estan 
Dry up 
of the 


included, will secure some relief from 


oreer. 


our own 


n the 


broken sources. 


and they would cease to be a 

\ spark from Serbia 
Great War. The wise course is to smother the 
combustible materials found in these regions in the manner I 
have indicated. 

And are we not interested in the Bosporus and tl 
Dardanelles to the commerce of the world, and ought we not t 
take an American 


embers ane 


opening 


interest in schools and 


ignited the train which brought on this 


missionaries in Tur- 


key—and I was glad to hear my friend from Maryland |Mr 
FRANCE] call attention to that subject. Are we to treat thes 
countries, these regions, as a “no man’s land,’ devoted to 
chavs and anarchy? There was a time, long ago, when we sen 


our men-of-war 
declaration of 

war, the treaty of p 
over the 


to chastise the Barbary pirates without éven u 
but now, when we still technically a 
ace being still unratified, we grow nervous 
anding of a few American marines and sailors in 
the Dalmutian and this 


the greater nervousness manifested 


war; are 


Siha il port oL coast, nervousness 


a piece with toward 


land and Japan. When all other arguments against the treat 
fail, those who openty or covertly desire the defeat of the treat: 
resort to a scare about these countries, and paint in lurid colors 
the threatening dangers from Japan in the east and Englan 
in the west. 


concentrated on countries 
ihe war rather than on the common enemy. 
tactics during the war of those who were 


Their attacks are 


allies These wer 


favorite | 


war or who sympathized with the enemy. ‘The letters I receive 
ndicate that this class of men are now greatly in evidence agains 
‘treaty. But how those whose heart and soul were in the 
cin now assume such an attitude seems to me passing strang 
Chey seem to forget how eusily and swiftly France and Belg i 
would have been conquered if England had not entered th 
promptly as she did. They seem to forget that the Briton, 
the Australian, the New Zealander, and the Canadian sol 
ought side by side and shoulder to shoulder with our brave bo 
on the ted fields of france. The y seem to forget that they re 
of the same blood and the same language as our own peopl 


‘They seem to forget that in all the elements of a free Governme1 
and ne appar with o 
y seem to forget that aside from the peculiar Federal s 

of our Government, the fundamental principles of our cons 
tional liberty came from England and were estublished by 
so-called English revolution of 1688S. 
on our northern boundary extending from oce: 
barring some Fenian raids from our country into theirs. beer 
open door to us and to them, barring only trade a 
lations. We have lived at peace with them and they 
it is difficult to see what danger threatens us from t! 
Is it not more likely and more probable that the Enzlis 
nations Will make common cause against a con : 

But the strangest thing of all is that those who are so nerve 
about England are also so very nervous about Ameri 


| liberty these countries stand on 


‘sonu 


For over 100 ve 3 (" 


nto oce } 


nd tariff re 


LOT) Clb 


that were our 


opposed to the 
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rendering any assistance to the anti-Bolsheviki in Russia. They 
seem to be anxious that the Bolsheviki should have a free hand. 

As to Shantung, while I am clear that it should be restored to 
China, and I believe it will be, let it be remembered that except 
for the war Germany would have retained her hold on Shantung, 
and as between her and Japan I can not see why any of us should 
prefer Germany. When Germany some years ago seized the 
Shantung Peninsula, I did not hear any patriots in this Chamber 
making a violent protest against it. 

Sinee Commodore Verry opened the doors of Japan she has 
hecome the most progressive nation in the Orient, while China 
has in the meantime made little or no progress. Japan may be 
fairly called the Yankee of the Orient. But bright and energetic 
us the Japanese are, still we do not want them in our midst. 
Their proper place for expansion is the Orient, in the midst 
of the vellow race, where they may be able to extend their 
civilization and energy to their slovenly and nonprogressive 
neighbors. The population of Japan, within the narrow confines 
of its Island Empire, is congested and manifestly needs a field 
for expansion. We do not want the Japanese with us, nor for 
that matter are they wanted anywhere on the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Their proper field is the Far East, the Orient, where 
the white race can not be at home. 

Hermit Korea, in spite of all that has been said to the con- 
trary, is reaping the benefits of the progressive energy of Japan. 
Publie buildings, railroads, highways, and bridges have been 
built where none existed before. Agriculture and trade have 
been developed, law and order established such as was never 
known before, and new life and new energy have been infused 
into the sodden, listless masses, some of whom have protested 
aguinst being aroused from their state of lethargy and inert- 
ness; but they have protested without knowing what was for 
their own interest. 

What Great Britain has done for South Africa, Japan will, 
no doubt in a measure, do for Korea, though on different lines, 
And as to only half-developed southeastern Manchuria, the 
seat of the Manchu dynasty, which proved of no great blessing 
to China, what harm can happen to our country or to any of 
the nations of the west from the further development of that 
country under the auspices of Japan? Only those capitalistic 
exploiters and promoters who hover for prey in backward and 
dormant countries will feel called upon to protest. A developed 
Orient, developed for production, commerce and trade, for law 
and order, can not but prove of advantage to our country and 
to the whole civilized world. 

Mr. President, I have thus briefly called attention to some 
of the problems involved in a permanent peace of the world. 
Such a peace should succeed such a war, and our country is 
vitally interested in the one as much as we were in the other. 
We do not want another such war, and therefore our country 
should cooperate with our allies, as we did in the war, in secur- 
ing the blessings of a permanent world’s peace, as necessary 
and essential for the prosperity and well-being of our country 
as for any other country on the face of the earth. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, permit me to say that I have 
not made these remarks under the idea that I am a statesman. 
I am further from that than any other man in this Chamber. 
Neither have I snid it so much because of my being a Senator 
from Minnesota. It has rather been the spirit of old Corpl. 
NELSON, Of the Fourth Wisconsin, that has made these remarks 
to you 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Smoor in the chair). The 
suggestion of the lack of a quorum is made, and the Secretary 
will call the roll. 

The Seeretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


President, I suggest the absence of a 


Ashurst Grouna Nelson Smith, Ga 
all Hal New Smith, Md 
Bankhead Harris Newberry Smoot 
Rorah Ilarrison Norris Spencer 
Lrandegee Hitchcock Nugent Stanley 
Calder Jones, N. Mex Overman Sutherland 
Capper Jones, Wash Owen Thomas 
Chamberlain Kenyon Page Townsend 
Colt Keves Phelan Trammell 
Curtis King Phipps Underwood 
pial Kirby Pomerene Wadsworth 
Dillingham Knox Ransdell Walsh, Mass. 
Mernald Lenrovt Reed Williams 
Fletcher Lodge Robinson Wolcott 
Franee MeCornii Sheppard 
Gay McNar Shields 
Gerry Moses Smith, Ariz. 

Mr. DIAL. I wish to announce the absence of my colleague 


[Mr. Saairny of South Carolina] on account of illness in his 


fainily, 


ccc cere ee 
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Mr. GERRY. I announce the absence of the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. McKetrar], in attendance upon a meeting of 
the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce the necessary absence of 
the senior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Warren] on official 
business. 

Mr. PHELAN. I wish to state, in behalf of the Senator from 
Washington |Mr. Potnpexter], that he is detained by a session 
of the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-five Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, to defeat the 
Germans and to destroy their great military machine was not 
the chief motive which induced the United States to enter the 
battle fields of Europe at a time when the fortunes of the 
Allies seemed darkest and almost hopeless. 

To be sure, the defeat of the German armies was and had 
to be the immediate tangible objective. This, however, was 
to us only a means to bring about certain results. Victory has 
now come. For the past nine or ten months there has been in 
every section of our country a continuous procession of vic- 
torious home-coming American boys. The sacrifices in human 
life, the sufferings of the maimed and wounded in our Army 
and Navy, the struggles of our people at home in their efforts 
to support our armies abroad, we have declared time and again 
during the war, from the floor of Congress, from every plat- 
form and pulpit in the land, should not be in vain. 

Are we keeping faith with the American people? What did 
we promise the 4,000,000 American boys whom this Government 
called into the military service of the country? To these men of 
the Army and Navy, and their fathers and mothers, yes, to 
all the people of this country, we made two solemn promises, 
which in their importance overshadow all other promises, all 
other objects we set out to attain, 

We promised, first, that we would not consider this war won 
until we had liberated from bondage and oppression the enslaved 
peoples of Europe. It is true, Mr. President, that the American 
people can justly claim that they have had a part in winning in- 
dependence and freedom for some of these races in Europe. 
But we have not fully kept our promise. Indeed, our failure 
has cast an added gloom over the hearts of all liberty-loving 
peoples who still remain in oppression. 

We made another pledge. We have repeatedly assured the 
American people that they were fighting to make democracy 
safe for the world; that we entered the war to protect the rights 
of small nations; but important as these aims were, we prom- 
ised above everything else to do our utmost to bring about, 
after the overthrow of the German military power, an organiza- 
tion or union of the civilized nations and peoples of the world in 
one great concerted movement to end wars and establish per- 
manent peace. 

Let us turn to the record of the peace conference at Versailles 
and see what has been done to fulfill the pledges made during 
the war. Let us see who were there representing—I was going 
to say the respective Governments—but let us say, in order that 
the solemnity of the scene may be before us, the millions of 
dead heroes, the crippled soldiers, the widowed mothers, and 
the orphans, upon whose shoulders very largely rested the sacri- 
fices and burdens of this war. We know who were the leaders 
there—the representatives of Great Britain, France, Italy, 
Japan, Belgium—men whose Governments have again and again 
clashed with one another! Men whose countries’ ambitions 
rivaled each other for centuries in their efforts to gain terri- 
torial, commercial, and financial supremacy. Men whose life 
long training in European politics and diplomacy prevented 
them from harmonizing their views on any single subject before 
the peace conference, except the necessity of making with their 
common enemy a treaty based on common interests. 

What was in the minds of these men as they gathered around 
the peace table? Reparation? Yes. Indemnities? Yes. Puni- 
tive damages? Yes. But what was in their minds in regard to 
the redemption of the promise to end wars, to establish an en- 
during peace? What does the record of their deliberations show 
was in their minds, so far as that record has been disclosed? 

Does it not show that with the exception of our own country. 
the allied countries applied the right of self-determination to 
their enemies only, whilst reserving to themselves the privilege 
of repression, subjugation, and exploitation as it suited their 
convenience or inured to their profit? 

Is this language too severe? Not when you consider that 
they had not merely undertaken to make a treaty with the 
enemy, but were there to fulfill a promise made to their people 
that they would make a resurvey of the map of the world 
with the idea of removing all those evil influences and injustices 
that had promoted war in the past and would continue to pro- 
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mote it in the future. ‘They did resurvey that part of the world | for instance, the violation of tl funduame | conceptions o 
over Which: their enemies had dominated, but they refused, as | Justice the denial of the rig © existence mall n ) 
I shall point out later, to set up any machinery to provide for a | alities; the interference with the legitimate national aspin 
resurvey of the rest of the worid, and for the application among | tions of any people; and the perpetuation of oppression 
themselves of those principles of justice that make for lasting future war is a terrible thought to contemp! Che loss sin 
ence, | suffering to the human family of another war ight even Ix 
| How much of altruism, how much justice, how much of the | more appalling than what we have just witnessed But there 
true spirit that must underlie an honorable league of nations | are still more terrible things t mtemplate t i War, and a con- 
. was in their hearts? ; tinued and permanent state of serfdom and ppression is one 
Was it not the old order with its evil diplomacy, its accursed |of them. If this be not true, then our forefathers were not 
; materialism, and its cynical disregard of human rights? justified in going te war to establish this Republie. If in the 
£ Into this peace conference, dominated in its majority by secret | future submerged peoples are driven to the extremity of re- 
:, diplomacy, intrigues, jealousies, and national rivalries, entered | bellion to obtain their freedom and to preser their political 
: the representatives of the United States, refusing to claim for | liberty, it will be because this treaty of peace failed to provid 
ourselves one inch of territory or one dollar of reparation. | for a real league of nations, which could an ould apply the 
Thank God, America refused to profit by the agony of the | principle of self-determination to all peoples 
world! There was nothing that America desired that ou If this lengue is founded upon the t! var can be 
allies had in their power to grant except cooperation in a world | be averted by each nation guarantee other member 
movement to end forever bloodshed, poverty, misery, famine, and | of the league heir territorial integrity, ll fail to serv 
I! the unspeakable crimes and destruction that war entails. | the world’s purpose To surrender the principle of justi 
For our sacrifices, for the tinancial obligations assumed for | in the hope to obtain peace be forgetful of the fact thai 
our allies, for the burdens of taxation that we must levy for | to barter justice is to sell the soul of the nations of the world 
ears upon our people, for the heartaches and pains and suffer- | With these fundamentals in mind let us proceed to discus 
ing and the physically weakened manhood and womanhood of | certain phases of the treaty and covenant which I believe eo 
our Nation we asked only for the institution at that peace con- provisio hich should be modified or removed. 
ference of a-‘league of nations founded upon the principles of SHAN 
universal justice. , rhe Shantung provision of this treaty is indefensibk Tt 
How has our altruism in this war been r@geived by our allies? | sent to and advise the ratification of this provision in its pres 
What is the character of the response they have made to our | form would be I view it. an act of national dishonor. 
eh hopes of a new world ord re The Chinese, who were our allies in the recent war, har hie 
\merica’s great democratic leader, President Wilson, pre right to have their interests fully and imp: ly considered 
ented to the peace conrerence the ideals and purpose which it h pena nference. To netion the s " agreem nts 
should have formed the basis of a just settlement and the |! , red inte by nations which were assumed to be believers it 
rganization of world peace. However men here or elsewher« 1¢ principle of self-determination, designing to despoil Chi 
criticize ‘the ‘Getatis ot this reaty and covenant, they can | of her control of an important part of her territory and popul: 
be take from him the credit that history will award for his |} tion situated tratezically as Shantung is, can not be «di 
sion, his singleness of purpose, and his persevering efforts to | ¢ende any basis of justice or international honesty. Its ii 
rther at that conference the great movement for world peace | ¢lysion in the treaty has resulted in casting distrust and di: 
hrough a league of nations _ | credit upon the whole plan of the league of nations proposed 
No man has more clearly put into language the dreams of | the representatives of Governments who consented to this f! 
rid democracy which the human race has longed to see com¢ grant violation of the fundamental principles that make for 
“ut His words have awakened and lifted up the hopes of al versal peace. The only argument suggested to justify Americ: 
he struggling of the earth and have brought hope to hearts erecing to this Shantung deal that it will tend to smo 
hearths where hope was dead. To try to perfect his | ithe delicate relations between Japa ind ourselves and get he 
vork, to endeavor to strike out injustices contained in this m0- | Gonotyre to the covenant for a league. 
piri oan document, is hot to rob him of — iota of the glory Compromise principle, wecept dishonor, ratify robbery to cul 
that is his for having represented the aspirations of liberty- | jivore thy friendship of any nation—to secure the signature o 
OVERS Sanee s ieen oy rywhere iain , ; any nation to a compact which undertakes to abolish S 
[ am irrevocably committed to the principle ola leaguc OF N&- | Gould absurdity go further? When has America heretofor 
tions Had the conference at Versailles really carried out tne preached or practiced such unethical principles? Did we not 
rim iples our Pres’ lent had « learly and courageously proclaimed into the war for the purpose of preventing any people 
i the world during the war, no a I believe, would have where of their own arbitrary ndangering the peace of t 
Uared LO VOTE AZAMSt SUCH a NEW ane healthy method of settling world? If we are content to conclud peace which, whil 
international disputes and preventing future wars. li is the preventing Germany from imposing its will by force upon Bel 
; ‘omplete absenee of the high-minded sentiments we proclaimed | witgm ys allows Junan to ose its ili upon China 
luring the war that has provoked the great opposition to this Plondiy all and if. while “ ing war nst Ge 
. . : . . t cily i «til i, ‘ i ‘ Alin \ I i ' 
: ovenant and crushed the hopes of progressive, forward-looking aeniew tl this principle, we for any reason fail to mainta 
a en throughout the world. vasth Nunen tactnied ant ndaiiiiees 
A believe, however, that there is something here given us | —* hue Sent tin war 
g ntaining the framework of an international tribunal tha 
I uy be made useful. I believe it te be our duty to approach yt ae por npr a Ay me ae a 
z his great question in a constructive rather than in a destruc ee 
e state of mind. Let us find out what there is that is Mr. President, I will lend my influence and cast my vot 
SOK and there is much that is geod in it—and let us retain | eve ffort made to prevent the United States from seali su 
nd safeguard that in this covenant; let us find out what there | a compact burdened with so much ef national dishonor and 
s that is unjust and what it may be necessary to remove, just ational perfidy. 1 can not subscribe to the casuistry, howe 
s a surgeon removes a malignant growth from the human | plausible, that peace can be maintained by a provision whi 
body. Let us see what injustices are sanctioned. Let us see if | sanctio nd legalizes the crime of Shantung, a compact wh 
he possible fer this Senate to make this a league founded | has proper place only in secret treaties and under-th¢ 
on prineiples of honor and fair dealing. diplomacy. It smacks of spoils, al abbing, and sows 
: Surely, to object to this attitude is to deny Senators their | seed tvranny and future wi . 
a onstitutional rights. As a Member of this body, l eonsider it RTM 
5 ily duty to review this docum mt to see wheth« r it contains Che keynote of the doctrine incorporated 10) 
cs luuses dangerous to the existence and perpetuity of this Re- | venant is an open and complet werennal 
public and seek to eliminate them. Se ee eet an ee ee eee 
But it is said, and forcibly, by many that this league is and of | © Rey eee | ean tae ee eee Stee 
necessity must be a compromise—that the President was sur- | ree ae oaks —— ve o> pees all } ; 
rounded by circumstances and in an environment that made it | °°" eee eee oe es : a ae ae : MF . 
necessary for him to “give and take.” Whatever justification | ™®@@S “ah out Republic pa oe 
“4 ; ous ; a colony of Great Britain had this league of natis h 
¢ President may have had for that position, and I do not 10 inserted. existed previous to our Revolutior 
laim that he pursued such a course, certainly the Senate, | pee nt thie arti ies 
vhose duty it is “to advise and consent” to treaties, must care- | , Let ee the wording of this : ( j Le 
fully determine whether what America is asked to surrender | "=! ae + os oe 
n this treaty may not be destructive of most valuable American | ,.Jincy cetocnal agerossion the territorial intese 
rights, There are some things that can not be compromised, as, | political independen f all mei 
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This dangerous provision may completely do away with the 
right of asylum in this country for persons charged with political 
offenses, for it may be held to be an act of external aggression 
to harbor a political refugee. This right of asylum to such per- 
sons has been the pride of all liberty-loving .\mericans since the 
Republic was founded. This provision, hoyv-ever, would make 
it impossible for the United States to offer « place of refuge to 
those whom any of the allied governments would be hounding 
for political reasons. This country might be obliged under this 
covenant to refuse admission to such men as were Carl Schurz, 
Dr. Jacobi, John Boyle O'Reilly, John Mitchel, and thousands 
of others who fortunately managed to escape the clutches of 
Under this covenant America might have been 
called upon to turn a cold shoulder to Kosciusko after he had 
fought for our independence if he had returned to America 
to plead for the freedom of the Poles, because he could have been 
charged with pleading for aid that might lead to external ag- 
gression or “threat or danger of such aggression.” Men like 
Kkossuth, who was received with acclaim by our people when he 
came here, would have to be excluded, or at least our right to 
receive them might be conditioned upon possible action by the 
league of nations. 

To be sure, article 10 has “ external aggression ” provided for 
as a condition for the guaranty, but who is to decide what 
“external aggression” means? Who is to tell what are the limi- 
tutions of this phraseology? What is involved in the phrase, 
‘its existing political independence”? Is hatred of a king, 
au ezar, a tyrant; is a desire to obtain a government based upon 
the consent of the governed, an interference with “ existing 
political independence ”? If the present attitude of certain of 
our allies toward subject peoples is any criterion, I fear it would 
be so considered, 

It is provided that the jurisdiction of the league shall not 
extend to a matter which, according to the contention of 
one of the parties, is found by the council on settled princi- 
ples of international law to be a matter of purely domestic 
coneern. It should be noted that the council has jurisdic- 
tion not merely to decide the ultimate question, but also the 
preliminary question whether the question before the council 
is one that falls within its jurisdiction. Again, even assuming 
that such a visit as Kossuth’s, De Valera’s, and representatives 
of the Hindus and Boers who have visited this country soliciting 
the aid of our people—even, I say, if these visits could not be con- 
sidered acts of “ external aggression,” it is still true that we 
could not exercise our right to admit them if any member of 
the league to whom such visits would be displeasing brought up 
the question, as under the provisions of article 11 it is possible 
io do by claiming that the United States in receiving these rep- 
resentatives would thereby be a party to “a circumstance which 
threatens to disturb the good understanding between nations.” 

There is no principle of international law laid down in the 
covenant to enable us to decide a question of fact such as what 
is and what is not a matter of domestic concern. In the very 
nature of things it is a question for the council in a particular 
case to determine whether or not a disputed question is one of 
purely domestic concern. 

In the case of agitation, say, in the United States, against the 
alleged oppression and massacres of the Jews by the Poles and by 
the Roumanians, the repression and subjection of the Egyptians 
and Hindus by the English, the Koreans and Chinese by the 
Japanese. the Lithuanians by the Russians, it would seem to be 





oppression. 


n matter of domestic concern, but from the point of view of the | 


Governments whose “existing political independence” is at- 
tacked, with the possibility of external aid, it is an inter- 
national matter of great importance. Such activities as I have 
referred to might be construed to violate distinctly and spe- 
cifically the provisions of article 10 and article 11, and the 
United States might then be obliged to suppress such agitation 
and expel such persons who sought aid for their weak and en- 
slaved countrymen. 

IHiave we forgotten the history of our own country’s struggle 
for independence? Do we imagine that never again will an 
oppressed people be inspired to do what we did when the Con- 
tinental Congress dispatched Franklin to France to obtain aid, 
which was given whole-heartedly, France sending La Fayette 
and Rochambeau with men and money? What was this but ex- 
ternal aggression against the territorial integrity of Great Brit- 
ain? Had this league, with article 10, been in force it might have 
been the solemn obligation of France to seize our philosopher- 
diplomat, Franklin, and deliver him in chains to England. 
Surely the United States should not take a position which would 
prevent our receiving from oppressed people missions such as 
Franklin carried to Europe. To accept article 10 as it stands is 
to do violence te Gur own history and to give the lie to our tradi- 
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tional policy of 
oppressed. 

We can not rely on arguments that are Utopian or construe 
every interpretation of article 10 from the viewpoint of Ameri- 
canism; we can not expect that peace and good will will be 
universal among human beings as soon as this covenant goes into 
effect. The provision of article 10, in my opinion, makes perma- 
nent the rule of force in every part of the world, and this, if we 
accept it, under the solemn sanction and guaranty of the United 
States Government. 

The peace provisions, following upon the creation of the league 
in Part I of the treaty, constitute, as it were, an example ot 
what might be expected from the league, and, what was far more 
serious, represent the status quo which the league, by article 
10 of its covenant, is pledged to maintain. It is one thing for 
the United States to depart from its traditions of avoiding 
alliances with European powers where the interests of justice 
and world peace are closely involved, but it is quite another 
thing for the United States to pledge its economic policies and 
possibly its military forces to maintain a settlement which does 
violence to all accepted standards of public and private right. 

The second sentence of article 10 provides: 

In case of any such aggression or in case of any threat or danger of 
such aggression the council shall advise upon means by which this obli 
gation shall be fulfilled, 

Who dares to predict the limitation of interpretations which 
may be placed by the council upon the words “any threat or 
danger of aggression ”? 

Who dares to assert that the council could not hold that the 
harboring of political refugees, the legitimate agitation in 
America or any other country of the just claims of oppressed 
peoples for freedom, or the protests in this country of minority 
peoples who have been persecuted by their Governments through 
racial or religious prejudices, may not be held to be a “ threat 
or danger of external aggression” to a member of the league, 
and therefore a case for the council to advise as to the obliga- 
tions of the alleged offending member of the league? 

Who dares to place any limitations—political, military, or 
financial—upon the words “advise upon means”? These 
phrases clearly compel America to either consult the council 
or to be in constant fear of advice or action by the council 
upon her right to extend hospitality, comfort, and aid to that 
class of people the world over who have looked to us for 
sympathy and support. 

This power of the council to “ advise upon” the means to be 
employed in such contingencies imports the power to act. To be 
sure, it is not specifically stated. To me it seems that the 
explicit recital of such power was intentionally avoided, but 
any sound interpretation of this league provision and of its 
language and context must import such power to act. 

President Wilson interpreted the second sentence of article 
10—in his message transmitting the Franco-American alliance 
treaty—as follows: “After the league council’s advice has been 
duly given, the league members will do precisely as they please 
about following it.” The difficulty that arises is this: In the first 
sentence the members of the league solemnly agree to respect and 
protect each other as against external aggression. In the second 
sentence—according to the President’s interpretation—a leagii 
member will act upon the league council’s advice in a given case 
of aggression “only if its judgment justifies such action. 
Mr. Hughes said of article 10 that it was an “illusory engage- 
ment.” The President actually says that it is no engagement at 
all. He says that the league council may advise, but that the 
league members may go in their respective ways without giving 
the slightest heed to the advice. If article 10 be interpreted to 
mean anything, it surely means that the United States engages 
to send armed forces whenever and wherever the league council 
orders them to be sent. If it be interpreted as the President inter 
prets it, the United States agrees to follow or ignore the advice 
at the pleasure of the United States. One interpretation in 
yolves the ordering about of American troops by a supergovern 
ment; the other interpretation practically eliminates the value 
of article 10 from the treaty. 

In concluding for the present my analysis of article 10, mas 
I not fairly argue that it is capable of so many interpretations. 

vague and visionary, that as it stands it is pregnant with tl: 
germs of disputes, misunderstandings, and possible wars for tli 
United States? 

The only solution, therefore, is to remove any possible doub! 
as to its application to the United States by a reservation speciti 
eally stating the position of our Government. 

RIGHTS OF SUBJECT PEOPLES. 

In approaching the question of the effect of this covenant upon 

the rights of submerged peoples seeking independence, such 25 


helpfulness to the downtrodden and _ the 
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the people of Ireland, I wish to emphasize that I am not actuated 
hy any feeling of animosity or racial antipathy. I breathe no hate. 
I seek no vengeance. I voice no retribution. I am an American. 
I was born on soil made sacred by the blood of the heroes of the 
Revolution. America is my country and to her alone I owe my 
allegiance. I address you to-day, Mr. President, with a feeling 
of anxious concern for the safety of my country, for the per- 
netuity of her institutions, and for the preservation of con- 
stitutional liberty, of that ordered justice and freedom based on 
law which has secured for us nearly a century and a half of 
progress—industrial, political, and spiritual—such as has never 
before been witnessed in the history of mankind. 

Surely no real American will deny to any element of our popu- 
lation which has kindred relationship to races in Europe still 
submerged the right to express its views as to the manner in 
which it believes this covenant may affect the future of 
subject races. The very fact that Senator after Senator, many 
of whom have no kinship with any of the subject peoples most 
affected, has dealt with the effect which this covenant might 
have upon the Irish problem is indicative of the desire on the 
naurt of all Americans that no step should be taken here that 
will make it more difficult for oppressed peoples anywhere to 
obtain their liberty in the very same manner, if need be, and 

ith all the opportunities for outside aid which our forefathers 
possessed. 

Mr. President, before attempting to discuss this subject to 
vhich so many of my able associates in this Chamber have re- 
peatedly referred, I want to tell you, and I am confident I speak 
ihe innermost conviction of the people of Irish blood in this coun- 
try—of the more than 500,000 soldiers of Irish extraction who 
nlisted in this Great War—that much as they yearn to see their 

indred free, much as their hearts are torn by events in Ireland, 
y the harassing, dragooning, and repression of the people of 
hat sad little island, as citizens of this Republic their first 
oncern is for the safety, honor, and preservation of this coun- 
try, the land of their birth or adoption. 

Some wonder at the intensity of feeling on the part of the 
people in America of Irish blood to secure the application of the 
principle of self-determination to the land of their forbears. 
What, think you, nrmst be the feeling of disappointment and of 
sadness experienced by the hundreds of thousands of American 
oldier boys of Celtie blood, justly proud of their work in liber- 
ting the enslaved peoples of Europe, when they hear a still 
voice in the depths of their heart saying, “I have helped to 
bring independence and freedom to many enslaved peoples; I 
have helped to remove the shackles of political oppression from 


many races; but the race from which I have sprung is still 
eft, the only English-speaking race in the world to-day 


in political subjection ”? Indeed, may he not also add, “ Can it 
that my Government, which I have had the honor to serve in 
berating other races, is now negotiating, unconsciously per- 
haps, to make it more difficult for my kindred in Europe to ob- 
tain their long hoped and prayed for freedom?” 

What think you must be the thoughts of American parents of 

Celtic blood, Whose sons’ bodies lie in Flanders Fields, when they 
imn that while their supreme sacrifice helped to bring inde- 

pendence and freedom to many races and peoples of whose ex- 
stence they had never known, the Empire with whose soldiers 

their sons fought side by side continues to deny to their kindred 

cross the sea the same measure of independence that America 
ud her allies have bestowed upon the races who were our 
emies in this war? 

Words can not express the depths of anxiety of these people 
hen they contemplate the possibility that this country—this 
ountry which welcomed their exiled forefathers and gave them 

their first realization of equality of opportunity and enjoyment 
of liberty as they fled from tyranny and_ oppressior 

urope—may be about to join the country which has been 
their ancient enemy in a covenant which they believe may 
result in crushing out future means and opportunities of ob- 
taining freedom for the land of their ancestors. 

Just what is the attitude of Americans of Celtic blood and 
heir sympathizers in regard to this covenant? As I understand 
. and as I have been fully informed, they are not opposed to a 

jst league of nations. Neither do they seek in any way to in- 
the United States of America in any controversy with 
eat Britain. 

In a word, they ask—and they have a right to ask—the 
United States Senate not to ratify that part of this covenant 
Vhich many sincerely believe puts an end once and for all time 
’ America’s ancient and historic attitude toward oppressed peo- 
‘cs. To accuse them of opposing this league merely for the pur- 
ose of humiliating or embarrassing England would be a grave 


injustice to the great rank and file of Americans of Celtic blood. 
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It is, indeed, amazing to find intelligent men who, in discussing 
the Irish problem, allege that this element in America’s popula 
tion seeks to involve Ainerica in a war against Great Britain in 
order to bring about the freedom of Ireland. The man who 


makes such an accusation is grossly ignorant of the 
makes such contention in an effort on his part to justify oppo- 
sition to their legitimate demands. It is adding insult to injury. 

No section or clement of our population has a right to ask 
America to incur the enmity of any nation because of prejudices 
resulting from grievances in other parts of the world; but it cer- 
tainly has a right to ask America not to join with oppressors of 
its kin in Europe in restricting the opportunities to obtain 
their independence, or assist, directly or indirectly. in crushing 
out the legitimate aspirations of any people. As I understand 
the pesition of the people of Irish blood in America, they. as 
American citizens, ask the United States not to join in any league 
or Inake any agreement with other nations which may hinder or 
forever bar oppressed peoples from obtaining independence. 

Millions of American men, women, and children who hay 
sprung from races held for years, and in some cCases cen- 
turies, in bondage and oppression, are now turning for help 
with outstretched hands to the Government of the United 
States—a Government which they love and to which they have 
always been loyal and faithful; a Government for which the) 
have made every sacrifice and to the prosperity and progress 
of which they have contributed most substantially. It is 
Government, the hope of the downtrodden and oppressed peoples 
of the world, that they hopefully petition and implore not to 
raise a single barrier against their kith and kin on the other 
side of the Atlantic, and ask it not to take any action which 
might prevent them, in their own way and in their own time, 
from obtaining liberty and freedom. They are simply asking 
us to keep “hands off.” They implore us not to agree to join 
ai league with other nations which will make it more difficult, 
if not impossible, for freedom to come to the country of their 
birth or descent. Could a request be more simple? Could such 
a prayer be more American? 

I confess I have tried to find in the covenant—and I have 
studied it all the more carefully and intently because I realized 
the intensity and depth of feeling of these people—I have tried 
to discover on the basis of all information available to me 
whether they were not mistaken, whether they were not mis- 
informed, whether they were not misled as to just what effect 
this covenant would have in the future handling of the prob- 
lems of subject nations. I regret to say that I am convinced 
that there is no agency created or provision made in the cove 
nant which gives the slightest hope of the league of nations 
ever amicably adjusting the problems of submerged peoples 
I refuse to mislead them by suggesting possible opportunities 
for hearings or adjustments when no such provisions are con 
tained in the document before us. 

This covenant changes the present attitude of America toward 
peoples which have not as yet been fortunate enough to obtain 
an independent existence, at least in two very vital particulars. 
First, it prevents, through article 10, this Nation or any other 
nation from going to the assistance or aid of any oppressed ract 
seeking independence; indeed, it has been again and again ad- 
mitted in this Chamber that if an outside nation went to the 
assistance of any oppressed race it would be the duty of the 
United States to join with the oppressor in waging war. upon 
the government offering aid. Certainly it can not be said that 
this will tend to multiply possibilities and opportunities for as- 
sistance in such cases. Second, this covenant makes no provision 
whereby even a hearing for any subject nation could be obtained. 

Let us not deceive ourselves. Let no Senator vote for this 
covenant and justify his vote upon the pretense that he is help- 
ing subject peoples by setting up a world tribunal where hear- 
ings can be had for the application of the principle of self- 
determination. No Senator can point to any language that 
justifies the assertion that there ever can be a hearing given 
these peoples if the nation charged with oppression objects. 

Article 11 apparently provides for such a hearing. There the 
following language is used: “Any war or threat of war is hereby 
declared a matter of concern to the whole league, and the league 
shall take any action,” and so forth; and, further, “Any circum- 
stance whatever affecting international relations which threat- 
ens to disturb either the peace or the good understanding be- 
tween nations upon which peace depends” any member of the 
league may bring to the attention of the council. But every- 
body agrees that there are questions or situations which can 
never be considered by the league, namely, domestic questions 
and internal disturbances of a revoiutionary character. That 
the relationship, for instance, of Ireland to England is a do- 
mestic question has been repeatedly stated by British statesmen. 


facts, or 
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If the question of giving independence or self-government to 
[rela may be heard by this league of nations, then it could 
be logically contended that the question of Japanese immigration 
country, considered by everybody a domestic question, 
heard by the league. If we have a right, and America 
that right, to define and decide for ourselves what 
properly within the designation of domestic 
questions, Great Britain will and should have the same right; 
and certainly no Member here is so optimistic as to.think that 
Great Britain will not avail herself of the claim that the Per- 
sian, the Hindu, the Egyptian, the Irish, and the South African 
questions are of a domestic character, 

There are two ways by which a subject nation might have its 

laid or presented before a league of nations: First, by 
having the subject nation itself present its case and, second, 
through a member of the league. Opportunity is not given in 
this covenant to subject nations or oppressed nationalities to 
present their own cases, not being members of the league itself, 
and not even prospective members of the league in view of the 
limitations of admission. Even if a subject people should suc- 
in getting a member of the league to present its case, all 
the offending member holding that particular race in sub- 
needs to do is to say that the question is of domestic 
and the case would immediately be dropped. 
members of this body need not be told the elastic and 
varied meanings that can be given to the term “ domestic con- 
cern,” nor is it necessary to call to their attention the innumer- 
able acts of injustice that have been perpetrated in the course 
of history, the slaughter of innocent men, women, and children, 
that have been committed against the laws of God and man 
Without interference by any outside nation, merely because of 
the plea that the questions were of domestic concern. This 
plea has prevented many nations from interfering in behalf of 
The words “domestic concern” undefined 
league of nations perpetuate and make permanent the 
oppressor’s right to shield himself by submitting the plea of lack 
of jurisdiction because the question is of domestic concern. 
Indeed this league, in providing that the council must act unani- 
mously, makes the oppressor sole judge and jury of any plea 
or objection which the oppressed may advance. It would be un- 
natural indeed for England not to resort to a defense so well 
provided for her in the covenant when the Irish question, for 
instance, is raised. The presentation of such a question is pre- 
cluded by the very terms of the covenant itself, 

But if the case of a subject nation seeking self- 
determination could come up in any other way. Suppose there 
is armed resistance and a state of war exists; it is no concern of 
this league, and not a problem that this league can deliberate 
upon, because it is either a domestic question—a resistance by a 
people against ¢overnment imposed upon them—or a revolu- 
tion. You ean not take one clause out of this covenant and say 
that it provides thus and thus without considering the relation- 
ship of that clause to every other clause in the covenant. So 
when the words “ any cireumstance whatever affecting interna- 
tional relations ” are used it means any circumstance except dis- 
vithin the domestic jurisdiction of any member of the 
league. No other interpretation of the context is possible. 

Not merely does this covenant contain no provision whereby 
involving the principle of self-determination could peace- 
ably he presented for consideration, but I also emphatieally as- 
sert that provisions to give hearings and deal with problems 
affecting the rights of subject nations were intentionally and 
deliberately excluded from this covenant. Let me quote article 
10 in its original form: 

The contracting powers unite in guaranteeing to cach other political 
ndependence and territorial integrity against external aggression. But 
it is understood between them that such territorial readjustments, if 
any, may in the future become necessary by reason of changes in 
present racial conditions and aspirations or present social and politica: 
relationships, pursuant to the principle of self-determination, and also 
such territorial readjustments as may in the judgment of three-fourths 
of the delegates be demanded by the welfare and manifest interests of 
the people concerned, may be effected, if agreeable to those people and 
to the States from which the territory is separated, or to which it is 
added, and that territorial changes may in equity involve material com- 
pensation, The contracting powers accept without reservation the prin- 
ciple that the peace of the world is superior in importance to every ques- 
. tion whatever of political jurisdiction or boundary. 

And now let us quote article 10 as it emerged from the peace 
conference at Versailles, and is laid before us for our rati- 
fication 

The members of the league undertake to respect and preserve as 
against external aggression the territorial integrity and existing politi- 
cal independence of all members of the league. In case of any such 
aggression or in case of any threat or danger of such aggression, the 
council shall advise upon the means by which the obligation shall be 
fulfilled. 

The sentences omitted from the original draft, and particularly 
the lust clause, “ the contracting parties accept without reserva- 
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tion the principle that the peace of the world is superior in impor 
tance to every question of political jurisdiction or boundary,” con- 
tained the declaration of principles which would have provided 
for the readjustment of boundaries and the application of the 
principle of self-determination. The present form of article 10 
makes it impossible for any man standing for American ideals, as 
outlined in President Wilson’s 14 points, to support that article. 
Why were these sentences, which provide the machinery fo) 
the submission of questions involving political jurisdiction o) 
boundary for the possible evolution and development of smal! 
nations, struck from the original article 10? It is not dif 
ficult to answer. These sentences, which enunciated the mos 
important principles embodied in the President’s program ot 
America’s aims in the war, constituted.a provision whic 
would have given hope and new life to every people striving to 
obtain liberty. They were omitted either because the same prin 
ciple was elsewhere expressed in this covenant—which no one fo: 
a moment contends—or because the representatives of some ot 
the allied Governments at that peace conference refused to sub 
scribe to them. The omission of these laudable provisions indi 
cates that it was not the purpose of the framers of this covenant 
to provide for a peaceful revision of boundaries in the future o: 
to permit the league to take political jurisdiction of any questio 
involving the application of the principle of self-determination 

In brief, the original article 10 provided for revision and 1 
adjustment in the future. Article 10, before as now, obstrucis 
revision, denies readjustment, and makes this a status quo 
league. It is a league of nations which seeks to preserve peace 
by maintaining the status quo of existing boundary lines. Itisa 
scheme to autocratically preserve and maintain the political inde 
pendence and the territorial integrity of existing nations. It is 
un-American. Most reluctantly am I forced to the conclusion 
that this article has not as its basic principle the idea so well ex 
pressed by Horace Greeley when he wrote in an autograph albu). 
now in the possession of a page in this Senate, the words “With 
faith that universal justice alone makes for universal peace.” 

INEQUALITY OF REPRESENTATION. 

I can not subscribe to any provision in this covenant which 
will permit any government to have more votes or more influenc 
in this league than the United States of America. The leas 
that any American can accept is equal representation fer ow 
country with that of any other. I do not desire to deprive the 
self-governing dominions of Great Britain of representation i: 
this assembly provided for in this covenant, but I do mos! 
strongly object to Great Britain, which includes England and its 
dominions, having 6 votes to our 1 vote. If, as has been claimed 
the assembly is merely a “ debating society,” 1 would not, with 
out a protest, consent to permit any government having six 
debaters to present its ease against the one debater which (| 
United States would have. 

3ut this inequality of representation has a very serious po: 
sible consequence when we consider in this connection the pr 
visions of article 4. Under that article it is very clear that the 
6 votes of Great Britain in the assembly might be a very 
potent factor in selecting the four nonpermanent members of th: 
council. It is not at all improbable that the 6 votes of Great 
Britain in the assembly, with such outside support as she coul:| 
muster, would permit her to name and control at all times 4 
majority in the council. Though unanimity of action is required 
in the council the present method of arrangement offers meai 
of manipulation whereby the block of 4 votes thus secured would 
tend to increase the chances of obtaining a whnanimous 21 
favorable decision. 

In connection with the statement that the assembly is litt 
more than a debating society, it should be borne in mind thi: 
the assembly, in addition to all its other duties, elects new 
members to the league by a two-thirds majority of votes and also 
advises the council upon the reconsideration of inapplicab! 
treaties. Further, the assembly can advise on international 
conditions dangerous to peace and can inquire into disputes 
referred to it by the council or the parties in dispute, and 
by a majority vote make recommendations which will be binding 
if concurred in by the votes of all the States represented in th 
council, exclusive of the parties to the dispute. Who will say 
that six votes to any one government will not prove to be a 
powerful influence in registering final judgment in all matters 
coming up for consideration before the assembly? 

To say that this league is to be free of all political influences, 
prejudices, and jealousies is to ascribe attributes to human 
nature which heretofore have not existed. 

TRUSTED BY THE WORLD. 

I think one of the most inspiring sentences that has ever fallen 
from the lips of our President was that uttered by him in his 
speech in Boston on February 24 last, within a few Yours atter 
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he had returned to American soil from a three months’ absence 
at the peace conference. ‘The proudest thing I have to 
report,” said he, “is that this great country of ours is trusted 
throughout the world.” Trusted throughout the world? Surely 
not by the representatives of the British Empire! In all his- 
tory I do not believe there is a more transparent act of diplo- 
watie treachery and deception practiced by one nation upon an- 
other than that of Mr. Balfour in coming to America, after we 
nad declared war and agreed to join with his country and the 
Allies in waging war upon Germany, and withholding all in- 
formation about the secret treaties which he held concealed in his 
pocket—the secret treaties made with Japan and with other 
countries who were our cobelligerents as well as England’s. 
Trusted by the world? Surely not by Great Britain, when she 
refused to accept during the war the principle enunciated by our 
President and later suppressed at the peace conference at her 
instance, namely, the question of the freedom of the seas. 
What motive could she have possibly had for this action except 
that she refused to trust us impartially to recognize and protect 
the legitimate right of every power to ply its commerce on the 
igh seas without restraint? 

‘Trusted by Japan? Surely not when she refused to yield to 
the importunities of our President and stubbornly insisted that 
the price of her assent to membership in the league of nations 
was to be our acquiescence in her subjection of the 30,000,000 
— people of Shantung, whose only offense is that they are 

ak and defenseless. 

po President is quoted on another occasion as saying “ that 
vhenever it was desired that a small force of soldicrs should be 
sent to occupy a piece of territory where it was thought nobody 
would be welcome, they asked for American soldiers, and 
the it where other soldiers would be looked upon with suspicion 
ind perhaps be met with resistance the American soldier would 
be welcomed with acclaim.” Does not this imply that we have 
heen, and let us hope will continue to be, trusted by small, weak 
nations and to use the President’s phrase by “ downtrodden and 
fearful people” ? What a wonderful tribute to our country! 
Mir. President, why have we won this tribute from the peoples of 
the world? We have won it because right rather than might has 
heen our guiding influence in our relations with other nations, 
| we have refused to enter into partnerships or form 

iances with nations which have lost the confidence and merited 
the distrust of their neighbors. For my part I greatly prefer 
that America should remain forever outside the league of 
nations if to enter it means that the peoples who heretofore have 
trusted us shall trust us no more. Our sacrifices, our moral 
and financial support, and every resource that we possess, must 
continue to be given without restraint to all nations of the earth 
who need a friend. 

(an it be possible that, after 


Cise 


wecause 


all, we have reason to doubt 
‘ther we are trusted by the powerful and great nations 
th whom we were allied in the war? Before we enter into 
\is solemn obligation, this binding partnership with these great 
nations whose sons have lived and fought and died with our 
sons in the trenches of France, we would do well to stop and 
sider just how much they do trust us. To argue that they 
will refuse to accept suggestions made to strengthen and protect 
this league by the representatives of the American people in 
their Congress is to give the lie to the claim that they do trust us. 
DIFFERING WITH DEMOCRATIC ASSOCIATES. 
it is not pleasant to differ from my colleagues on this side of 
le Chamber. Beeause of my high regard for their views I 
steadily fought against the constantly growing conviction 
I could not, without violence to my conscience, by voice or 
sole support some of the features of this covenant. In parting 
from them by supporting some reservations which I deem neces- 
, 1 believe I am not departing from my party principles. As 
understood its traditional policies, domestic and foreign, 
Democratic Party has consistently stood for the redress of 
tievances of the weak and oppressed. To vote for this 
chant without protecting reservations is, in my opinion, to 
ze international wrongs, to endanger the sovereignty of 
‘inerica, to deny the downtrodden and submerged races of the 
World the right to enjoy some day the blessing of liberty, the 
vhich the Almighty has planted in every human breast. 
I love the Democratic Party. I have served it for 25 years. 
honored me beyond my humble deserts. But I am an 
rican first, and I am not unmindful of the fact that I 
taken a solemn oath to preserve the Constitution of 
untry. If choice must be made between a league of 
is and the Constitution of the United States, I am first | 
st with the Constitution. 
". President, out of the far-reaching and exhaustive discus- 
i this Chamber on this most important question—perhaps 
‘St important the United States Senate has ever passed 


t] 
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upon—I have been striving to grasp the basic American ideals 
and principles by which I must be guided. The conelusion 
which I have reached is that he who is called to serve in such 
a crisis best serves America by responding to the unmistakable 
eall of her people, at all hazards, to safeguard American institu- 
tions, preserve our self-government, respect and maintain our 
best traditions. This does not mean, however, that we should 
selfishly sit apart, secure in the possession of liberty and other 
bounteous gifts of nature and of nature’s God, and watch with- 
out interest the struggles of less favored humanity nor offer a 
helping hand to calm, steady, and save a weak—yes, sick if you 
will—yet at heart a sound and virile civilization. 

In so far as I believe the text of the treaty and covenant be- 
fore us conflicts with these principles, I have raised, and shall 
continue to raise, my voice of protest. I may be misjudged, my 
motives may be questioned, as has been the lot of many Members 
of the Senate who have take sides on this question; but what- 
ever inay be the judgment of my fellow men, I at least shall have 
the satisfaction of knowing that by protesting against the in 
justice of the Shaniung provision and the dangers lurking in 
article 10 for America and the world I have not consciously done 
anything to make it difficult for any American or any citizen of 
the world to say as did Kossuth, when he turned to the American 
flag in Fanueil Hall, “A flag without a stain; a country without 
a crime.” *{Applause in the galleries. ]} 


The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The officers of the Senate will re 


move from the galleries those who have violated the rules of 
= Senate. Let us see whether the Sergeant at Arms can 
‘arry out the order of the Senate. [After a pause.] Do noi 
dhand there scratching your heads. Take those out who 
violate the rules of the Senate. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. I want to see first whether the 
rules ure going to be obeyed or not. [A pause.] The Senator 


from Colorado. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr President, it had been 
submit a few remarks to-day on the subject 
nations and 


my intention to 
t of the league of 
ask leave to have printed in the Recorp a letter 


which I received from the governor of Colorado and 19 other 
leading citizens, together with a copy of my reply thereto. 
However, on account of the lateness of the hour and the fact 
that we have just listened to a most eloquent speech from 
the junior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WaArst], shall 
content myself with asking for unanimous consent for the 


printing of the letters in the REcorp. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered 
The letters are as follows: 
DENVER, CoLo., October 4, 191". 
Hon. LAWRENCE C. PHIPPS, 


Senate Building, Washington, D. C. 

DeaR Sire: We, the undersigned Republicans of Colorado, 
knowing that you will be interested in the attitude taken by 
many of your constituents toward the peace treaty with Ger- 
many now before the Senate, and especially tow: ard that part 
of it containing a covenant for a league of nations, respectfully 
urge that you vote for the ratification of the tre - Without 
further delay, but with the reservations suggested below. 

It is too obvious for comment that the only hope of averting 
international war, with its train of blood, destruction, costly 
armament, and taxation, is by organizing the nations for peace. 
Experience has proven all other methods to be failures. Our 
own national security, our business and industrial interests, 
the very security of civilization itself, require the prompt rati 


fication of the treaty, including the covenant for the league 
of nations. That covenant may not be what all of us would 
have it, but as the foundation for a better international order 


it contains the great principles of mutual reduction of arma- 
ment, of enforced investigation, and arbitration as a condition 
precedent to war, of what for many years at least will be mucl 
needed—a world of stabilized national boundaries, and, furthe Ts 
the machinery for the establishment of a great international 
court and for the development, codification, and enforcement of 
international law. 

It remains, however, to make clear beyond all doubt or cavil 
the sense in which the United States understands and, ther 


fore, assumes the obligations imposed by the treaty. Simp! 
clarification of this kind will not require, as would amend 
ments, the resubmission to and renegotiation with the man) 


nations represented in the drafting of the covenant. 
In the resolution of ratification, or in a separate resolution, 
we believe that the interpretation of the obligation S assumed 


by the United States should be made clear to the following 
effect : 

First. That where the covenant provides that a member ma; 
withdraw upon two years’ notice, provided its obligations have 
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been fulfilled, the provision should be construed as giving to 
every member of the league and, therefore, to the United States 
as one of the members, the exclusive right to determine whether 
its own obligations have been fulfilled. 

Second. That where the covenant provides that nothing 
therein is to be considered as affecting the Monroe doctrine as 
defined by the United States is exempted from the jurisdiction 
of and consideration by the league. 

Third. That where the covenant provides that the league shall 
not retain jurisdiction of the domestic questions of its various 
members, and, therefore, of the United States, the interpreta- 
tion should be to the effect that the domestic questions are 
excepted from submission to and consideration by the league 
and that immigration, citizenship, coastwise trade, and the 
tariff are examples of what the United States considers do- 
mestic questions. 

Fourth. Where the covenant contemplates that economic boy- 
cott or war may be declared by the members of the league 
against one of their number who has offended by violating the 
obligations imposed by the league the interpretation should be 
to the effect that, under our Constitution, Congress shall be 
the sole judge, when the oceasion arises, as to whether the 
provisions of the covenant, according to their intent and mean- 
ing, 2s applied to the circumstances of the occasion, require or 
do not require the United States to declare or participate either 
in an economic boycott or in war. 

We further assert that it is our emphatic belief that the 
majority of the Republicans of this State are in accord with the 
views as herein expressed. 

Very truly, yours, 
Oliver H. Shoup, Henry A. Buchtel, Herbert 
lev, James H. Pershing, L. 
J. W. Kelly, Halsted L. 


S. Had- 
Ward Bannister, 
titter, George P. Steele, 
W. 8S. Lliff, C. C. Parks, Albert A. Reed, Rush 
Holland, J. J. Vick Roy, A. A. Lee, Carlos M. 
Cole, C. A. Kendrick, I. I. Boak, E. H. MeLenna- 
hann, Henry McAllister, jr., John D. Fleming, 
Melancthon F. Libby. 


Ocrober 9, 1919. 
Messrs. Oliver 1. Shoup, Henry A. Buchiel, Herbert S. Hadley, 

James H. Pershing, L. Ward Bannister, J. W. Kelly, Halsted 

L. Ritter, George P. Steele, W. S. lliff, C. C. Parks, Albert A. 

Reed, Rush Holland, J. J. Viek Roy, A. A. Lee, Carlos M. 

Cole, C. A, Kendrick, I. 1. Boak, kk. H. McLennahann, Henry 

McAllister, jr.. John D. Fleming, Melancthon F. Libby. 

DEAR Sms: 
stand has had wide circulation in the newspapers of Colorado, 
and which sets forth briefly your views as to proposed reserva- 
tions to the league of nations contained in the draft of the 
pending treaty of peace with Germany, has had my attention. 
Permit me to thank you for this communication, as I am very 
anxious to have the opinion of citizens of Colorado on this 
vastly important question, especially when, as in this case, such 


opinion is presumably the result of careful study and delibera- | 


tion. 

You urge me to vote for ratification of the treaty without fur- 
ther delay, but with the reservations you suggest, thus imply- 
ing that there has been unnecessary delay and possibly that my 
attitude is partly the cause. Allow me to ¢eall attention to the 
tact that the league included in the treaty, with which it has 
been entwined, did not officially reach the Committee on For- 
eign Relations until the 14th day of July, eight months after the 
signing of the armistice, and was reported out by that committee 


which was signed by the peace commissioners on or before Sep- 
tember 2, and which treaty has direct bearing on the treaty with 
Germany ; and, further, that the committee was very much ham- 
pered by its inability to obtain official information relating to 
important features of the treaty in response to its numerous 
requests for such data. 


tion of the treaty of peace with Germany is accurately stated by 


into effect when ratified by Germany and any three of the prin- 
cipal allied and associated powers. 

“The King of Italy yesterday ratified the treaty, but this is 
not ratification as Americans understand the word. It appears 
that the decree must be submitted to the Italian Parliament 
for approval. The British Empire is commonly rated as having 
ratified. It has, so far as Great Britain proper is concerned, but 
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: Se : 5 | with a view to influencing the action of the Senate. 
Your communication of October 1, which I under- | 


| obligations have been fulfilled. 
As a matter of fact, the situation in regard to the ratifica- | 


OCTOBER 9. 


tion, it would seem, has been filed at Paris. France, Japan, and 
the United States not having yet acted, it follows that so fay 
Germany is the only country which has completed -ratification. 

“Complaint has been made of the Senate for ‘holding up’ 
the peace. But it may turn out, if there is action, which now 
seems probable, and the ratification is accepted by the execu- 


tive department in the form it is to have, that this country wil! 
So far the Senate has not 


be the first of the Allies to ratify. 
delayed the peace.” 

It should be generally conceded that the document now before 
the Senate, embracing the treaty and the league, is the most 
important one which any Senate of the United States has ever 
been called upon to consider, the questions involved being of 
vital importance to the welfare of our country. Members of the 
Senate have devoted much of their time since the present sessio1 
opened, on May 19 last, to a careful study of all questions in- 
volved, many of them having read the treaty through from cover 
to cover at least a half dozen times and that part covering the 
proposed league of nations many times more; and those of you 
who have merely read through the entire treaty once will ap 
preciate the task involved in not merely the reading but als: 
an analysis of the points covered in the treaty. 

You state that our business and industrial interests, together 
with our own national security and the very security of civili 
zation, require the prompt ratification of the treaty, including 
the covenant. The record of exports and importations does 
not uppear to give basis for these assertions. Even did such 
conditions as indicated by you exist, it is my opinion that 
Senators would still demand the much greater importance o 
modifying the treaty into such form as to properly protec 
and preserve the full sovereignty of the United States and the 
inherent rights of our people. 

While it is true that the league covenant does provide for 
the formation of an international court, I fail to find any 
direct provision in either the league covenant or any other 


| portion of the treaty that specifically provides for the develop 


ment and codification of international law, although I have 
read through the former at least a dozen times and the latter 
three separate times. It seems to me that the machinery of 
The Hague tribunal could have been used, at least, as a found: 
tion for the carrying on of this work, but it has not been mace 
available. 

There has been much propaganda spread broadcast over the 
country in which the supposed danger of making amendments 
that would require the treaty to be resubmitted to the signa 
tories has been placed before our people at a great expense and 
Such effort 
has apparently availed nothing, as Senators well know that 


| the necessary amendments can be readily passed upon by the 


peace commissioners representing the signatories, who are stil! 
in session in Paris, including our own representatives who have 
been formulating the proposed treaties with Bulgaria 
Turkey, against which countries the United States has never 
declared war, or by separate letters of acceptance exchanged 
between the powers interested. 

You speak of a resolution of ratification or a separate reso- 
lution in order that the interpretation of the obligations we 
would assume be made clear, and in this connection I desire to 


‘ ] 
ana 


i state that my following of the debates which have occurred in 
| the Senate Chamber has convinced me beyond question that 
| mere interpretations or separate resolutions would be unavail- 
'ing and of no force or effect whatever in 
; arising between the parties to the treaty at some future time. 


ase of a dispute 


Therefore, reservations included in the act of ratification or 


| amendments to the treaty are the only effectual means of secur- 
on September 4, notwithstanding the fact that it had not, nor | 


has it yet, received the official copy of the treaty with Austria, | 


ing necessary changes in the language of the treaty. 
1. Your first suggestion for a reservation would involve 4 


| direct amendment, as it would apply to all parties signatory 


to the league, whereas the reservation proposed by the Foreign 
Relations Committee would secure to the United States the 
unconditional right to withdraw upon the notice provided for, 
leaving it the sole judge as to whether or not its international! 
I do not believe that any one 
of the principal allied powers or any other signatory would 


| object to this reservation. 
the New York Tribune in its issue of to-day, from which I quote: | 
“The peace treaty in the last article provides that it shall go } 


2. I do not understand you to put forward the language of 
your paragraph marked “Second” as a substitute for that 
proposed by the Foreign Relations Committee, which I believe 


i covers the situation properly as to the Monroe .doctrine. As 


the suggestions made by that committee properly cover the 
reservation in question, I shall support that reservation. 

3. A comparison of the language used by you and that sus- 
gested by the Committee on Foreign Relations discloses the 


' fact that you have omitted the word “commerce.” While it is 
Australia has not yet acted, and so no instrument of ratifica- | 


true that commerce has international as well, as domestic 
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phases, the same may be said of both the tariff and immigra- 
und, in my opinion, it is quite as essential to reserve 
or our own determination the questions which relate to com- 
meree as it is to take care of any other of our domestic affairs. 
Disputes growing out of commerce, tariff, and immigration 
have in the past been most fruitful causes of war. However, 
tizenship, which you suggest should be specifically named, 
in not be other than a domestic question at any time, and 
or that reason the language as suggested by the committee to 
ihe effect, “all domestic and political questions relating to its 
affairs,” necessarily includes citizenship. 
t. Your suggestion, as I understand it, is intended to apply 
ot only to article 10 of the covenant but also to any other 
of the articles contained therein which import an obligation 
‘the United States to join in measures of economic boycott 
‘ declaration of war. Under the provisions of the Constitu- 
iion of the United States, the only department of our Govern- 
ment authorized to act in either matter is the Congress of the 
United States, and its power to decide ean not be delegated. 
Che reservation proposed by the committee would retain in the 
Congress this full power and, stated in the committee’s 
eport, “under no cireumstanees must there by any legal or 
oral obligation upon the United States to enter into war or 
» send its Army and Navy abroad or without the unfettered 
a action of Congress to impose economic boycotts on other eoun- 


10n 5 


as 


q ries. These constitutional rights of Congress must 
‘ jot be impaired by any agreements such as are presented in 

, this treaty, nor ean any opportunity of charging the United 
Be Siates with bad faith be permitted. No American soldiers or 
; stilors must be sent to fight in other lands at the bidding of a 

iS league of nations, American lives must not be saerificed ex- 
E ept by the will and command of the American people, acting 
‘ hrough their constitutional representatives in Congress.” We 

, ould not lose sight of the fact that under our Constitution 
not possible to authorize our member of the council or 

embers of the assembly to decide matters that would result 

n economic boycotts or acts of war on the part of the United 

Stutes; nor do I believe it possible that the people of this 

4 Nation will at any time be willing to transfer those powers 


ow vested In Congress to their representatives on either the 
E suuncil or the assembly created under the proposed covenant. 

Repeating what I have said in reference to the first point raised 

y you, it does not seem possible that any one of the principal 
nations or any other signatory to the league will object 
reservations as proposed by the Foreign Relations Com- 
; in fact, the proponents of the league, who in the Senate 
ave been arguing for the acceptance of the covenant without 
hange, have tried to assure those who have been demanding res- 


ied 
Lhies 


. crvations that the powers of the Congress are clearly understood 
A] hy the representatives of the foreign countries, and that action 


x in no case can be taken except with its approval. 
et Your communication is limited to four phases of the league 
i nations and you express no opinion as to important features 









x 1 the treaty of peace, which has been tied with the covenant for 
4 he express purpose of making the two inseparable. 
4 Allow me to direct your attention to the important matter of 
Pa the proposed transfer of the Shantung Province to Japan and 
Loe 0 express my opinion thereon, which is that it has not and can 





ae 


not be justified and that China should not be asked to assent to 
this despoliation merely because Japan has verbally expressed 
her intention to restore the territery at some indefinite future 
(late, which intention she declines to formulate as a written 
promise. Nor should the United States permit itself to be placed 
+ n the position of condoning this act of oppression, which is 
uothing less than unwarranted robbery of a vast territory, com- 
prising approximately 40,000,000 inhabitants. I shall not hesi- 
late to vote for any reservation or amendment that will voice 
‘he protest of the United States against this transfer of territory, 
vhich in reality involves the transfer of property belonging to 
ohe of our allies to another ally in pursuance of secret agree- 
icnts entered into between other powers at the time we were 
preparing to enter into the Great War. 
Another important feature of the treaty is the matter of our 
vling power in the assembly, and on this issue I shall vote for 
‘he reservation or amendment providing that the United States 
‘hall have in the assembly at all times the same number of votes 
s that accorded to any other power. 
_ ‘Chere are other features of the treaty which have not as yet 
een fully discussed on the flor of the Senate, among them the 
iuses relating to the International Labor Bureau, which I 
‘leve are not acceptable to the United States in their present 
form; and I shall devote time and earefut study to these ques- 


lions, 


iy 


W ith a view to relieving the United States of what is thought 
" pe unnecessary activity through memberships on houndary 
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commissions, for the taking of plebescites, which would involve 
the sending of United States troops to Europe, the government 
and control of the Saar Basin, and other matters in which the 
United States has no interest, certain amendments known as 
the Fall amendments were considered by the Senate. I voted for 
these amendments, and, while they were not adopted, 
same subjects undoubtedly will be covered by reservations 
which I shall vote and which I believe will be adopted. 

While I do not believe we are very far apart on the four ques 
tions you have raised and do not understand that you would seri- 
ously oppose the adoption of the four reservations as presented 
by the Foreign Relations Committee. you have not stated what 
you would favor in case the reservations as suggested by you or 
those now before the Senate are defeated. Would you in sueh 
event favor the acceptance of the league in its present form o 
would you prefer to see the league defeated, thus involving re- 
jection of the treaty and the negotiation of independeni 
treaty between the United States and Germany? I do not hesi 
tate to state my attitude after months of conscientious study of 
this subject, which would be a vote against the ratification of 
the treaty. 

Referring to the last paragraph of your communication, I beg 
to inquire as to the facts upon which you base your statement 
to the effect that the great majority of the Republican voters of 
Colorado are in favor of the reservations suggested by you. May 
I inquire if a canvass has been made? My chief source of com 
munication with Colerado is, of course, through letters, tele- 
grams, and personal ‘interviews; and these indicate a strong 
sentiment in favor of proper modifications that will safeguard 
American interests. 'The estimates I have made show that ove 
SO per cent of our citizens are opposed to the acceptance of th: 





these 


fo 


an 


league in its present form. 
Very truly, yours, LAWRENCE ©. Pur: 
Mr. LODGE. I move that the Senate adjourn. 
Mr. HITCHCOCK, On that motion I ask for the yeas and 
Nays. 


The yeas and nays were erdered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to eall the roll. 

Mr. McCORMICK (when his name was called). IT have a patr 
with the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Henprerson]. I transfe 
that pair to the junior Senator from West Virginia | Mr. ELKINS 
and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). I have a genera 
pair with the senior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCum 
RER|]. In his absence I transfer that pair to the senior Senat 
from ‘Texas [Mr. CuLBERSON] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WOLCOTT (when his name was ealled). I ask if 
junior Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] has yoted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I havea general pair with that Sena! rl 
therefore I am not at liberty to vote. 

The roll eall having been concluded, 

Mr. JONES of Washington (after having voted in the atfirm: 
tive). The junior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] is 
necessarily absent on account of illness in his family. 1 am 
paired with him during his absence. I transfer my pair to th 
senior Senator from Hlinois [Mr. Srreewan] and allow my vers 
to stand. 

Mr. FERNALD (after having voted in the attirmative) I 
have a pair with the junior Senator from South Dakota | Mi 
Jounson]. FE observe that he has not voted. I transfer tha 
pair to my colleague, the junior Senator from Maine [Mr. Harr}, 
and allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. OWEN (after having voted in the negative). I wis 
know if the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Ener} has voted 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. OWEN. T have a pair with that Senator, and with! 
my vote. 

Mr. MYERS. Tf have a general pair with the Senator frou 
Connecticut [Mr. McLEeEan}, who is absent. I am unab!e to 
a transfer of my pair. Therefore, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. GERRY. The Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson}, ti 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Jonmnson], and the Senuato 
from South Carolina [Mr. SmirH} are detained from the Sen:t 
by illness in their families. If they were present, they would 
vote “nay” on this question. The Senator from Nevada !} Mr. 
HENDERSON } is detained from the Senate on public business. ft 
he were present, he would vote “ nay.” The Senator from 
Carolina |[Mr. Siumonsf is necessarily absent on official busines: 
and if present and at liberty to vote, he would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce the follow- 
ing pairs: 

The Senator from California [Mr. JorNsen | 
ator from Virginia |Mr. Martin}; 


oO) 


‘ a 
Vortil 


with the 
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The Senator from South Dakota |Mr. STERLING] with the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina [Mr. Ssrru]; and 
The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. KEtioce] 
ator from North Carolina [Mr. Stmaons]. 
The result was announced—yeas 38, nays 36, as follows: 
YEAS—8s8, 


with the Sen- 


Ball 

Borah 
Brandegee 
Calder 
Capper 
Colt 
Cummins 
Curtis 
Dillingham 
Fall 


Fernald 
France 
Frelinghuysen 
Gronna 
Harding 
Jones, Wash 
Key¢ s 

Knox 

La Follette 


Lenroot 


Poindexte? 
Reed 

Smoot 
Spencer 
Sutherland 
Townsend 
Wadsworth 
Warren 


Lodge 
McCormick 
Moses 
Nelson 
New 
Newberry 
Norris 
Page 
Penrose 
Phipps 
NAYS—36. 
Overman 
Phelan 
Pittman 
Pomerene 
Ransdell 
Robinson 
Sheppard 
Shields 
Smith, Ariz. 
NOT VOTING—22. 
Johnson, 8S. Dak. Martin 
Kellogg Myers 
Kenyon Owen 
McCumber Sherman 
McLean Simmons 
McNary Smith, 8. Cc. 


So the motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 20 minutes 
. mm.) the Senate, as in legislative session, adjourned until to- 
morrow, Friday, October 10, 1919, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


Harris 
IIlarrison 
Hitchcock 
Jones, N. Mex 
Kendrick 
King 

Kirby 
McKellar 
Nugent 


Ashurst 
Bankhead 
Beckham 
Chamberlain 
Dial 
Pletcher 
Gay 
cerry 


core 


Smith, Ga. 
Smith, Md. 
Stanley 
Thomas 
‘Trammell 
Underwood 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 
Williams. 


Culber 
Edge 
Elkins 
Hale 
Hfenderson 
Johnson, Calif 


-on 


Sterling 
Swanson 
Watson 
Wolcott 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuurspay, October 9, 1919. 


The House met at 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. 
lowing prayer: 

We bless Thee, Almighty God our heavenly Father, for the 
uplifting influences which bring us day by day in thought, 
word, and deed nearer to Thee. 

Teach us, we beseech Thee, amid the trials, sorrows, afflic- 
tions, and temptations of life to lean more closely upon Thee, 
that Thy will is good will, that we should seek to know it and 
strive diligently to do it, 

Hold us close to Thee through the remaining hours of this 
lay and through all time. In the spirit of the Master. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
ipproved, 


12 o'clock noon. 
Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 


REREFERENCE OF 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask 
unanimous consent to have the bill H. R. 6335, which was 
referred to the Committee on Claims, transferred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary of the House, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
unanimous consent that H. R. 6335 be transferred from 
Committee on Claims to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
‘Jerk will report the bill by title. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. And, Mr. Speaker, I may 
add I have the written assent of the chairmen of the committees 
ind of the majority and minority leaders of the House. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 6335) to confer jurisdiction on the Court of Claims to 
ertify certain findings of facts, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
Chair hears none, 

MESSAGE 


A BILL, 


asks 
the 
The 


The 
FROM THE 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Dudley, its enrolling clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the House of Representatives 
Was requested : 

S. 1. An act authorizing the cutting of timber for mining pur- 
corporations organized in one State and conducting 
mining operations in another; and 

S$. 2999. An act to amend section 97 of 
net. to codify, revise, and amend the 
judiciary,” approved March 3, 1911. 

SENATE 


SENATE, 


poses by 


the act 
laws 


entitled 
relating 


“An 
io the 
BILLS REFERRED. 

Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, Senate bills of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to their 
appropriate committees, as indicated below: 

S.1. An act authorizing the cutting of timber 
by corporations organized in one State 


for mining pur- 


poses and conducting 
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mining operations in another: 
Lands, 

Ss. 2999. An act to amend section 97 of the net entitled 
act to codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to 
judiciary,” approved March 38, 1911; to the Committee on 
Judiciary. 


to the Committee on the Publie 


“An 
the 
the 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 

Mr. RAMSEY, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that they had examined and found truly enrolled a bill of th 
following title, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H.R. 7478. An act to amend sections 5200 and 5202 of thi 
Revised Statutes of the United States as amended by acts o| 
June 22, 1906, and September 24, 1918. 

The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bills o 
the following titles: 

8.9. An act to encourage the reclamation of certain 
lands in the State of Nevada, and for other purposes; and 

S. 2100. An act authorizing the Union Pacific Railroad Co., 01 
its successors, to convey for public-road purposes certain parts 
of its right of way. 


arid 


REPEAL OF CANADIAN RECIPROCITY ACT. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resol 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of tly 
Union for the consideration of the bill H. R. 7779, known as thy 
Canadian reciprocity bill, and, pending that motion, Mr. Speaker. 
I want to see about arranging time. There is great pressure to 
procure consideration of bills, and we desire to limit this tiny 
to just as short a time as possible. 

Mr. KITCHIN. How much time has been asked for on thi 
side in general debate? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I want to limit the time to an hour and a 
half on beth sides; that is three-quarters of an hour on each 
side for general debate. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I am perfectly willing to limit the time to 


' an hour or an hour and a half or two hours to accommodai: 
| ihe gentleman. 


poses, 
| following the passage of this act. 


Mr. FORDNEY. There is a gentleman on this side who wan 
to talk on a matter in which perhaps the whole House is in 
terested, not relating to the bill. If the gentleman will yield 
a portion of his time, I will yield 15 minutes of our time. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I have 40 minutes asked for by gentleme 
on this side for general debate, but I am willing to confine debat 
to the bill and cut those gentlemen off on this side. 

Mr. FORDNEY. This gentleman has been waiting a long tim 
to talk and has been appealing for time to address the House. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Well, whatever time the gentleman thinks 
they ought to have; what does the gentleman say? [Tam agre 
able to any time. 

Mr. GARNER. Fifty minutes upon a side. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Will the gentleman yield 15 minutes of his 
time to this gentleman? 

Mr. KITCHIN. If I have 40 minutes to yield to gentleme 
on this side, which I have agreed, if we had any general debat 
not confined to the subject of the bill, I will only have 10 minute: 
left for myself. But I am willing to do anything to accommo 
date the gentleman. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Make it an hour on each side, and I will yield 
15 minutes to the gentleman, and the gentleman ean yield 15 
minutes to the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will try to do that. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unati- 
mous consent that general debate be limited to an hour on evel 
side, one-half of that time to be controlled by himself and om 
half by the gentleman from North Carolina. Is there objection: 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. The question is on tlic 
House resolving itself into Committee of the Whole House on tl 
state of the Union for the consideration of the Canadian re 
procity bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of thi 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideratio 
of the bill H. R. 7779, with Mr. WAtsn in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Wl: 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the | 
H. R. 7779, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 7779) to repeal the act entitled “An act to prom 
reciprocal trade relations with the Dominion ef Canada, and for oth 
purposes,” approved July 26, 1911, and for other purposes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Re it enacted, etc., That ihe act entitled “An act to promote rect] 
cal trade relations with the Dominion of Canada, and for other p¥ 

* approved July 26, 1911, is repealed, to take effect on the da: 
On and after such date there s! 










i9OLY. 


paid upon the articles enumerated in such act, 
manufaeture of the Dominion of Canada, when 


eolleeted, and 
wth, product, or 





irted therefrom into the United States or any of its possessions 

ept the Philippine Islands, the Virgin Islands, and the islands of 
and ‘Tutuila) in lieu of the duties levied, collected, and paid un- 

such act, the duties levied, colleeted, and paid under existing law 
the same articles when imported from other countries. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan is recog- 


d for one hour. 
Ir. FORDNEY. I yield the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr, 
.N] 15 minutes, and I understand my colleague from North 
Carolina yields him 15 minutes. 
Vir. KITCHIN. Ye 
Vir. FORDNEY. That 
en the two sides, 
ir, MORGAN. On June 11, 1919, I | in the House 
H. R. entitled “A bill to provide homes for soldiers, sea- 
en The bill proposes 
create a corporation controlled by the Government with 
100,000,000 capital, subseribed by the United States. It is 
horized to make a loan up te $4,000 to any honorably dis- 
treed soldier, seamen, or marine to be used exclusively in 
1 purehase of a home, either in the country or a town or city. 
soldier makes his own cheice as to the locality where the 
to be purchased. The loan may run for a period not 
eeding GO years. Borrowers will pay annually on the faee 
heir loans 44 per cent, whieh ineludes 34 per cent interest, 
half of 1 per cent amertization payment on the principal 
of 1 per cent into the guaranty fund. Loans are 


make 30 minutes equally divided be 


introduce 


note 


and marines, and for other purposes.” 


Phe 
ine bs 


Ps oN 


nd one-halt 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
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i ide in an amount equal to 100 per cent of the appraised value 
E the home purehased. ‘This principle must be aecepted as | 
é indumental, as it is the only way to avoid discrimination | 
inst the voor in favor of the rich and well-to-do. 

Phe plan which I present is allembracing. Any honorably 
discharged soldier, seaman, or marine may take advantage of 

It is within the reach of all. It is just and fair to all the 

oldiers. regardless of whether they reside in the country or in 

he towns and eities. It offers the same advantages to those 


10 toil on the farm and to those who labor in factories, mills, 
orkshops, and other enterprises of our towns and cities. It 


be utilized by the poor as well as by the rich and well-to-do. | 


[ts object is to rewurd honerable military service, and hor- 

rable military service is the only qualification required. There 

re no restrictions, limitations, or discriminations. No public 

fe ifficer will have authority to “ appreve applicants ” before they 
re entitled to the benefits of the act. ‘There will be practically 
delay in putting the plan in operation. Soldiers will net 

ive to wait three years while some great reclamation project 

heing completed. They will not have to break home ties, 

ve their friends, give up their present employment and busi- 


and go to a distant State to obtain the benefits of the 

They will net need to go from one section of a State to 
. nother te get a home. The benefits of the act will be equitably 
: stributed to every State and community in the land. What- 
P ever money the Government furnishes at the expense oi tax- | 
f ers Will go baek to every State, seetion, and community. It 
Ms proposes to take only $100,000,000 out of the Treasury to 


ance the whole proposition. The balanee of the funds will 
ised by the sale of bonds, issued not by the Government, 
hy the loan corporation. To insure the sale of these bends 
rate interest, and in large quantities, the Govern- 
it guarantees the payment of both the principal and inter- 
of the bonds. The annual payments made by the soldiers 
pay both the interest and principal of these bonds. Prac- 
vy all the Government will do is to give the soldiers a suit- 
ble instrument—the eorporation—and to supervise, direct, and 
lminister this corporate instrument for the use and benefit 
soldier and for the glory of the country. 
\ir. HERSEY. Will the zentleman yield? 
lr. MORGAN, TI will yield. 
HERSEY. I would like to inquire whether this is the 
bill upon which the gentleman made some remarks some 


ov of 





Vir. MORGAN, 
Ir. HUDSPETH 
Mr. MORGAN. I 


It is the same Dill. 
Will the gentleman yield? 


will. 


HUDSPETH. Has the gentleman introtuced bill 
this subject? 
have. 


Mr, MORGAN. J 

Mr. HUDSPETH. What is the status of it? 

‘ir. MORGAN. ‘The status of it is that it is pending befere 
Committee on the Public Lands. 

‘ir, HUDSPETH. But it has not been reported? 

Mr. MORGAN. ft has not. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Has it been discussed, or have there been 

arings on the bill? 








Mr. MORGAN. There have not been any arings ept 
I might Say in a general way. [ made one spoech before he 
Committee on the Publie Lands. 

Mr HUDSPETH I would like to ask the ventk vi 


there has not been a 


Mr. MORGAN, J] 


hearing on the bill? 


can not answer that questir The Publi 


Lands Committee has reported a bill. It has done its duty; 
It supported a bill which is pending before the House and 
did not report my bill. As I understand, the committee has 
not passed on the merits of my bill. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Will the gentleman vield 

Mr. MORGAN. I will. 

Mr. LENTHICUM. What is the number of 

Mr. MORGAN. It is H. R. 55-45. 

Mr. HULINGS. Will the gentleman yield for a question 

Mr. MORGAN. For a brief question. 

Mr. HULINGS. Will the gentleman state what is the sub 
stantial difference between his bill and the Lane-Mondell bill? 
Mr. MORGAN. They are altogether different. The gentk 
man, I think, has read beth bill \Iy bill proposes to make 
loans for the purpose of purchasing homes. The home may be 
purchased in any village, town, or city, or in the country. It 

is a distinctly home-founding proposition. 

Mr. HULINGS. It is semething after the order of a build 
ing and loan association, to be carried on by the Government? 

Mr. MORGAN, Yes; by a corporation under the control of 
the Gevernmeni 

Mr. HULINGS What terest does your bill require the 
soldier to pay : 

Mr. MORGAN. [| just stated that a moment ago. It 
vides for an annuity of 44 per cent; 34 goes to interest, one-nali 
of 1 per cent te amortizatien on the principal, and one-half of 
iL per cent in the guaranty fund. 

Mr. HULINGS. Does it include only the soldiers of the 


World War, er does it also inelude the Spanish War veterans? 
Mr. MORGAN It includes Spanish War veterans. 
Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. MORGAN I have so much I wish to say—but I will 
yield. 

Mr. WATSON of Pennsvivanixa i would like to ask one ques 
tion. 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes. 

Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. Dees this institution loan 
on the full value of the property, or does it loan on a mortgage? 

Mr. MORGAN, This institution loans up to 100 per cent of 
the appraised value of the home purchased. 

Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. If the property is valued 


at $5,000, then the soldier can borrow $5,000? 

Mr. MORGAN. Oh, no. Every loan is limited to $4,000. 

Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. Of what value is it over a 
trust company? 

Mr. MORGAN. I am not discvssitiz trust companies. 

Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. You are discussing a subjec) 
similar to that of a trust company. If it has value, we want 
to know the value of it before we can vote on it. 

Mr. MORGAN. A trust company would not loan 100 per cent 
of the value of the property. A company 
narily do that. 

Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. { thought you said that 
a $5,000 property they would only loan $4,000. 

Mr. MORGAN. Oh, no. No loan is made in excess of $4,000 

If 2 man buys a $3,000 home, he gets only $3,000. If he buys a 


trusi does not ordi 


$4,000 home, he can borrow $4.000. If he buys a $5,000 home, le 
must get the other $1,000 at some other place. 

Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. What is the limit of the valu 
of the home that the soldier can buy? 

Mr. MORGAN. He may buy property of any value, bu e 


can get only $4,000 as a loan from this corporation 
Mr. QUIN Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. MORGAN. Yes. 


Mr. QUIN Did you Zo before the ComMUnItLCe hd try to wet 
vour bill reperted? 
e Mr. MORGAN I iat lL wen Het the « inmittee ang pre 
sented my bill 
mr: QUIN. they Ud not report it They reported the Mon- 


dell bill out? 
Mr. MORGAN. 
with those 


ventlheinan 


I hope the will not take my time 
{t told him: the bill had not been reported. 


questions, 


THE BUSINESS OF THE CORPORATION, 


it will be the business of the soldiers’ and seamen’s Federal 
home founding corporation to finance our suldiers, sailors, and 
marines in the aequirement of homes. It will act the part of mid 
dleman between the seldiers and investors. It will not be its 
business to make money. It will charge nothing for its services. 
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It will exact no profits; it will pay no dividends to stockholders ; 
it will have no mercenary motives; it will have no selfish pur- 
It will be a great, efficient, impartial, unselfish, patriotic 
intermediary between our service men who want homes and in- 
vestors who have money to loan. 

The outstanding bonds of the corporation will be its liabilities ; 
its mortgages, capital, surplus, and guaranty fund will represent 
its The amount due on its mortgages will always be 
greater than what it owes on its bonds. The annual payments 
on its loans will always exceed its annual liabilities on its bonds. 
[t will collect annually from its debtors more than it will be nec- 
essary to pay to its creditors. It will thus be able, at all times, 
to meet its financial obligations, pay 100 cents on the dollar, 
und annually add to its reserve funds. 

rHE FINANCIAL PROBLEM. 

The soldiers’ and seamen’s Federal home founding corpora- 
tion to be created by H. R. 5545 will be a sound financial institu- 
tion. It will be engaged in a safe, legitimate, nonspeculative 
business. It is not a get-rich-quick concern, nor a _ wild-cat, 
visionary, unattainable financial scheme. 

It will not be a financial experiment. Congress will take no 
chances in creating it and authorizing it to do business. The in- 
vesting public will be safe in purchasing its bonds. At all times 
it will be able to meet its financial obligations and pay its debts 
in full. Neither the Federal Government nor the public gen- 
erally will ever suffer any losses through its business transac- 
tions. It will do the business for which it will be created and 
accomplish the great purposes and objects for which it was de- 
signed. In time it will become the greatest land-credit institu- 
tion in the world. It will outrank all other such institutions in 
the amount of business it will transact. In a like manner, it will 
them in the good it will do and in the benefits it will 


bestow 2 


poses. 


assets. 


‘ 1 
CACC: 


MODELED AFTER SAVB INSTITUTIONS, 

The soldiers’ and seamen’s Federal home founding corpora- 
tion is modeled after the long-time land-credit institutions 
of Europe which have demonstrated their soundness and solv- 
ency. These institutions have been operating in Europe for 
more than 150 years. They have met with universal success, 
Practically none of them has failed. They differ in some re- 
spects but are alike in all essential features. They vary in type, 
but the underlying principles of all of them are the same. In 
constructing the soldiers’ and seamen’s Federal home found- 
ing corporation these institutions have been copied. No new 
feature has been introduced; no untried principle has been 
employed; no new method has been authorized; no essential 
feature has been omitted, and no safeguard has been over- 
looked. Every care has been exercised to build an institution 
that will be an exact counterpart of the European institutions 
which have met every emergency, stood every test, and demon- 
strated their permanency, soundness, and solvency. 

CAPITAL EVIDENCE OF SOUNDNESS. 

The capital of any financial institution is both an element 
and evidence of its soundness. The soldiers’ and seamen’s 
Federal home founding corporation will start out with a capi- 
tal of $100,000,000, subscribed by the United States. For more 
than a century European nations have been contributing capi- 
tal to aid in founding leng-time land-credit institutions, but no 
amount like this has heretofore been given to any such insti- 
tution. The Credit Foncier of France was organized 67 years 
ago with a capital of $5,000,000, $2,000,000 of which was given 
by the French Government. It is now the largest land-credit 
institution of its kind in the world. The Prussian Central 
Land-Credit Co. of Germany, one of the great institutions of 
its kind, has a capital of only $10,656,000. The largest banking 
institution of New York City has a capital of only $25,000,000. 
The 12 Federal land banks started in business with a com- 
bined capital of only $9,000,000. The 12 Federal reserve banks 
at the close of the year 1918 had a combined capital of only 
$75,858,000. The soldiers’ and seamen’s Federal home found- 
ing corporation will start out with a capital larger than the 
combined capital of cur 12 Federal land banks and 12 Federal 
reserve banks. The large capital with which the corporation 
will begin business will enable it to conduct a business of im- 
mense proportions without danger of financial difficulties; it 
will give it prestige with financial institutions; it will secure 
for it the confidence of investors of all classes; it will give it in- 
fluence with the public generally, and will equip it to perform 
suceessfully the sacred mission committed to its care. 

AN ENDOWED INSTITUTION. 

The soldiers’ and seamen’s Federal home founding corpora- 
tion will be an endowed institution. It will have an immense 
financial advantage over institutions which must use the earn- 
ings of their capital in the payment of dividends to its share- 
holders. It will have not enly $100,000,000 in capital on which 
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to operate its business, but it will have an endowment of 
$100,000,000. This will mean at the first an annual income of 
four or five millions of dollars, which may be used to meet any 
financial losses sustained without in any way impniring its 
original capital or endangering its solvency. Any part of th 
income from its capital which may not be needed to pay losses 
will be added to the capital of the institution. The endow 
ment will thus multiply itself through its own earning power, 
and the net income therefrom will increase annually. Through 
its endowment, the capital of the corporation will grow from 
year to year, its financial position will improve annually, and 
it will be always in a condition to meet unusual, exceptional, 
and extraordinary losses, and still close every business year 
with an ever-increasing surplus and reserve. 


CHARACTER CREDIT, 


The corporation will be strengthened financially by what 
may be termed character credit. It will make loans exclusivel, 
to the men who constituted our Army and Navy in the Great 
World War. They were men of the highest type of manhood 
Physically, mentally, and morally they were the best America 
had. They were selected because of their fitness to perform a 
most difficult, exacting, and dangerous service to their country 
They came from every State and community. Every locality 
sent the flower of its citizenship. They are the choice spirits of 
the Nation. The losses of the corporation will be insignificantl, 
small by reason of the fact that the men whose obligations it 
holds represent the best manhood and citizenship of the Nation. 
These men did not fail to do their duty in time of war: neithe) 
will they fail to meet their financial obligations In time of peace, 


LOANS EQUAL TO APPRAISED VALUE. 


There is but one unusual provision in the plan proposed. That 
is the provision which authorizes loans to be made in an amount 
equal to the appraised value of the homestead purchased. Thi: 
does not in any way imperil the financial soundness of the insti 
tution. The making of loans to the full appraised value of thx 
mortgaged premises, or approximately thereto, is not without 
precedent. Europe has had such institutions for years. Den- 
mark has a long-time land-credit institution which loans up to 
90 per cent of the appraised value of the mortgaged property. 
The Norwegian Bank for Laborers’ Holdings and Dwellings 
loans up to the appraised value of the mortgaged homestead. In 
1900 France created an institution and endowed it with 
$25,000,000 of capital to enable farm laborers to purchase homes, 
and authorized it to make loans up to the full appraised value 
of the homestead purchased. Under the small-holdings and 
allotment act of 1900, England authorized loans to be made up 
to 90 per cent of the appraised value of the homestead mort- 
gaged. Similar institutions are found in other countries. The 
success of these institutions prove that long-time loans equal 
to 100 per cent of the appraised value of the mortgaged prop- 
erty may be made and the institution still remain perfectly 
sound and solvent, able to meet every obligation, and accumu- 
late a substantial and ever-growing surplus. 

Any long-time land-credit institution may be made absolutely 
safe and sound financially even though it loans up to 100 per 
cent of the appraised value of the land mortgaged. There are 
three ways this may be done. These are: First, through the 
income from endowment capital; second, through annual con- 
tributions from all borrowers into a guaranty or insurance fund; 
or, third, through a combination of these two methods. I have 
chosen the third method. I have combined the income from an 
endowment capital with annual contributions from borrowers. 
The borrowers and the Federal Government thus become joint 
guarantors of the institution. The Government does its part in 
the $100,000,000 endowment fund and the soldiers, seamen, and 
marines do their part by annual contributions taken fro 
their yearly earnings in whatever calling or business they muy 
be engaged. The Government is following the correct policy of 
helping the soldiers to help themselves. But the soldiers are 
doing by far the greater portion. Their annual contributions to 
the guaranty fund will far exceed the annual interest on tlie 
$100,000,000 endowment capital. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
for a question? 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The original capital that the institution 
starts out with is $100,000,000. That would provide 25,000 
loans of $4,000 each. You provide for future operations to float 
bonds at a net return of only 3$ per cent? 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes; a nontaxable bond guaranteed by tlie 
Government is as good as a Government bond, and our 8} per 
cent Government bonds have been selling at par. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The Federal farm loan bonds are selling 
at a higher rate of interest, are they not? 
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Mr. MORGAN. Yes. They are selling at a higher rate of 
interest and are selling at 104 and 105 on the dollar, as I 
noticed a few months ago. I noticed yesterday evening in the 
paper that our Secretary of the Interior says he has been as- 
cured that the Government can sell $500,000,000 of noutaxable 
yonds at 38$ per cent at par. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Suppose a man takes out a loan of $4,000, 
What would his payments be? 

Mir. MORGAN. Four and one-half per cent annually. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. How long would it take him to pay all? 

Mr. MORGAN. Fifty-five years. By increasing the amortiza- 
tion payment to three-fourths of 1 per cent annually it will pay 
out in about 86 years. The borrower has the privilege of paying 

rapidly as he desires. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Does the gentleman think that the pay- 
ments per year will be equal to the depreciation in the value of | 
the property, the wear and tear, and so on? 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes. Instead of property depreciating in 
value, aS a rule, real estate in this country goes higher every 
year. It will be true as long as our population and business 
jncreases. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. It is very much higher at the present time, 
perhaps 100 per cent higher than it was. Has the gentleman 
thought of that situation? 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes; I have thought about that situation. I 
dislike to decline interruptions, but I should like to continue my 
discussion, 

PROBABLE LOSSES. 

Logically the next question is what will be the probable annual 
losses of the corporation through the failure of the borrowers to 
pay the amounts due annually on their loans. We can not 
answer this question exactly or definitely, but we can in our 
‘tlculations make the allowance for losses so large that every 
reasonable man will say it is large enough. This is what I 
propose to do. The amount of losses is not entirely a matter of 
guesswork. Experience is generally a safe guide. The opera- 
tions of long-time credit institutions in different countries and 
covering more than a century in time show their losses have 
heen exceedingly light. It is reasonable to assume the soldiers’ 

nd seamen’s Federal home founding corporation will have the 
sae experience, 

The ordinary real estate mortgage companies of this and 
other countries, on loans running on the 5 and 10 year system, 
seldom lose any money, and the percentage of foreclosures com- 
pared with the total number of loans made is very small. But 
on account of the short time on which these loans are made and 
the high interest rates charged it is more difficult to meet the 
payment on these loans than it is to meet the payments on long- 
time loans with the interest rates lower. The experience of the 
building and loan associations of this country shows their losses 
have been light and that remarkably few men fail to meet the 
payments due on the mortgages covering their homes. 

The soldiers’ and seamen’s Federal home founding corpora- 
tion can make loans on such terms, at such interest rates, and on 
such conditions as will be within the ability of the borrowers to 
meet, 

The average man generally meets his financial obligations, if 
he is able to do so. A soldier who is able to pay rent on a suit- 
able house in which to live will be able to meet the annual 
payments due on a $4,000 loan under the terms prescribed in 
this bill, 

The possibility of loss will grow less every year the loan runs. 
This is true for two reasons—the amount due on the loan 
grows less annually and, on the average, the real estate will 
crow in value every year. The increase in population, the ex- 
pansion of commerce, trade, and business, and the growth in 
our towns and cities will inevitably enhance the price of both 
rural and urban real estate. There will be exceptions, of course, 
but the rule will nevertheless obtain. 

The experience of our Federal land banks throws light upon 
the qustion of losses. According to an official statement, after 
these banks had been operating three years only 1.5 per cent 
of their borrowers were in arrears. Probably all of these will 
be paid within a reasonable time. There is another thing to 
which I have already referred. The losses of the soldiers’ and 
seamen’s Federal home founding corporation will be compara- 
tively light by reason of the character of its borrowers. They 
Will be good financial risks. Most of them are young, physi- 
cally strong, intellectually alert and active, industrious, hon- 
est, and ambitious. They are the kind of men who will 
pay their debts and achieve success in their undertakings. All 
things considered, it is safe te say that the losses will not equal 
2) per cent of the annual payinents due the corporation. This 
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amount would be far greater than the losses sustained on an 
average by the long-time credit institutions of Europe. 

But for the purpose of demonstrating that the corporation 
will be an absolutely sound financial institution and that the 
Government may safely guarantee the payment of its bonds 
and the interest thereon, I propose to make an allowance for 
losses equal to 10 per cent of the annual payments due the 
corporation from borrowers on both principal and interest. 
This is equivalent to assuming that the corporation will col- 
lect only 90 per cent of the amount due from year to year on 
the principal and interest of its loans, or that 10 per « 
of its borrowers wil! never pay any part of the amount (ue 
on the principal and interest of their loans, or that 20 per 
cent of its borrowers will pay only 50 per cent of the amount 
due on their loans, or that 40 per cent of the borrowers will 
pay only 75 per cent of the amount due on their loans. No 
such losses will ever be incurred. No such number of soldiers 
will ever fail to pay for their homes. But for the sake of the 
argument we will so assume. 

THE ENDOWMENT CAPITAL AND THE GUARANTY FUND. 


It is the business of the corporation to loan money to soldiers. 
To enable it to make these loans, it borrows money through the 
sale of its bonds. It is not an institution conducted for profit. 
The corporation pays the same interest rate on its bonds that 
the soldiers pay on their loans. ‘The interest paid on its loans, 
if collected in full, will liquidate the interest due on its bonds. 
The borrowers make an annual or semiannual payment on the 
principal of their loans. The corporation must make a like 
payment on the principal of its bonds. This it does by retiring 
a portion of its bonds annually, or by creating a sinking fund 
to provide for their payment. The annual amortization pay- 
ments due from borrowers: on the principal of their loans, if 
paid in full, will liquidate the outstanding bonds of the cor- 
poration. Under the terms of the bill, the corporation borrows 
money at 34 per cent and loans it at the same rate. It requires 
borrowers to pay one-half of 1 per cent annually on the princi- 
pal of their loans, and applies the same amount annually on the 
principal of its bonds. But borrowers are required to pay an 
additional] one-half of 1 per cent annually on the face of their 
loans. The proceeds derived therefrom constitute a guaranty 
fund. If every borrower paid in full the annual payments due 
on their loans, the corporation would have no need of the guar- 
anty fund. But every financial dnstitution and every business 
concern has its losses. The soldiers’ and seamen’s Federal 
home founding corporation will have its losses. It must ac- 
cumulate a surplus. It must have its reserve. It must be able 
to meet emergencies. That is the object of the guaranty fund. 
Every borrower having a $4,000 loan will pay $20 annually into 
the guaranty fund. In 10 years he will have paid into the 
guaranty fund $200. In 20 years he will have paid $400. In 
40 years he will have paid $800 into this fund, an amount equal 
to one-fifth of his original loan. When the corporation has 
$2,000,000,000 of loans outstanding, the annual payment into the 
guaranty fund will be $10,000,000. When the loans have in- 
creased to $4,000,000,000, the annual payment into the guaranty 
fund will be $20,000,000. When the outstanding loans are $8,- 
000,000,000, the annual payment into the guaranty fund will be 
$40,000,000. Any portion of the guaranty fund not used in pay- 
ment of losses, in effect becomes a part of the reserve capital 
of the institution. It is invested, and thus multiplies itself. 
The guaranty fund in itself will more than meet all losses that 
will be sustained by the corporation. So certain was I of this 
that I placed in the bill a provision authorizing the corporation, 
at the expiration of a period of five years, to reduce the amount 
to be paid into the guaranty fund. But the corporation has 
more than the guaranty fund. It has an endowment capital of 
$100,000,000, the entire income from which will be available to 
make good any losses sustained by the corporation. 

To begin with, the interest on its capital will provide an an- 
nual income of $4,500,000. As the reserve capital of the cor- 
poration grows the income therefrom will increase. It is a 
fund that will grow from year to year. It gives the corporation 
a large independent income which fortifies it against all emer- 
gencies and prepares it, if necessary, to meet extraordinary 
losses, without the least financial embarrassment. But with 
the income from these two funds—the guaranty fund and the 
endowment capital—combined, the corporation is twice insured 
against any possible losses it may sustain. 

DEMONSTRATION, 


Having decided to assume that the corporation will lose 10 
per cent annually on the amount due from borrowers, we can 
proceed to work out the actual business of the corporation, 
assuming that the corporation in the first year of its history 
and at each subsequent year will make 100,000 loans of $4,000 
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each: that the borrowers, according te the terms of the bill, 
will pay an annual charge on the face of their loans of 4} per 
eent, which will include interest at 33 per cent, amortization 
payment of one-half of 1 per cent, and a payment into the 
guaranty fund of one-half of 1 per cent; that the corporation 
will pay out annually 4 per cent on its bonds, which will in- 
elude 34 per cent interest thereon and one-half of 1 per cent 
amortization payment on the bonds, which will be used to re- 
deem bonds or placed in a sinking fund for that purpose; that 
the annual losses of the corporation will be equal to 10 per cent 
of the annual payments due on its mortgages; and that the 
net annual surplus of the corporation, including the guaranty 
fund, will be added to the capital and loaned te borrowers. 

Under these assumptions the income of the corporation the 
first year in annual payments from its borrowers will be $18,- 
000,000. It will pay on the principal and interest due on its 
bonds $12,000,000. Its losses, estimated at 10 per cent of the 
amount due from its borrowers, will be $1,800,000. After pay- 
ing the amount due on its bonds and charging off its losses, 
the corporation the first year will have a net surplus of 
$4,200,000. This will be added to its capital, and it will start in 
business the second year with a capital of $104,200,000. 

The second year its losses, according to our estimate, will be 
$3,600,000. The corporation will charge off its losses, make 
the payments due on its bonds, and still have a net surplus for 
the year of $4,568,000. It will start the third year with a 
eapital of $108,786,000. This year $5,400,000 will be charged 
off as but the corporation will meet its regular obliga- 
tions and still have a net annual surplus of $4,950,720. It will 
begin business the fourth year with $118,718,720 in capital. 
Its losses this year will be charged off at $7,200,000. ‘The cor- 
poration this year will have a net annual surplus of $5,344,749. 

The fifth year the corporation, after making allowance of 
$9,000,000 for losses, will have a net surplus of $5,758,539, 
and will close the year with a capital of $125,.922,008. It will 
have made loans to 500,000 soldiers, sailors, and marines aggre- 
gating $2,000,000,000, and has had each year a net surplus 
averaging nearly $5,000,000. 

Passing over the figures for the sixth, seventh, eighth, and 
ninth years, the corporation will begin business the tenth year 
with a capital of $152.335,185. Tt will have loaned $4,000,000,000 
to 1,000,000 soldiers, sailors, and marines. Its losses for the 
tenth yeur will be $18,000,000, but it will have a net surplus for 
that year of $8,089,407. Its capital at the end of the tenth year 
will be $160,424,592, 

Omitting the details of the business of the corporation for 
the eleventh, twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth years, we find 
that the corporation will begin the fifteenth year with a capital 
of $198,401,469. It will have loaned $6,000,000,000 to 1,500,000 
soldiers, sailors, and marines. Its annual losses this year will 
be charged off at 427,000,000, Its annual net surplus will be 
$19,972,060. 

Passing over the details of the business fer the sixteenth, 
seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth years, the corporation 
will begin business the twentieth year with a capital ef $259,- 
932,573. It will have made loans to 2,000,000 of our service men 
aggregating $8,000,000,000. Its losses the twentieth year will 
be $36,000,000 and its net surplus will be $14,433,308, and it 
will end the year with a capital of $274,365,876. 

in Appendix A will be found a statement 
business of the corporation for each year. 

it will be observed that the capital of the corporation has 
increased from $100,000,000 to $274,365,876. The figures show 
that the corporation had an average annual increase in its 
capital of over $8,700,000. The net annual surplus of the cor- 
poration increased every year. It grew from $4,200,000 the 
lirst year $14.4383,3038 the twentieth year. During the 20 
yeu the corporation charged off as actual losses a total of 
$285,000,000. Tt is a significant fact, te which I desire to call 
atiention, that the corporation in these 20 years has earned a 
1et surplus of 174,365,000. It would be in a position, without im- 
pairing or using its original capital, to pay back the $100,000,000 
capital contributed by the Government with 4 per cent annual 
interest thereon during these 20 years. This, I think, demon- 
strates to the satisfaction of any reasonable mind that the plan 
I have presented is absolutely sound financially; that it is a 
practical business proposition; that the corporation will accom- 
plish the purposes and objects for which it is to be created: 
that under it and through it millions of our service men will 
acquire homes; and that the corporation at the end of its career 
will be able to return to the Government the original capital 
subscribed with a reasonable interest thereon; and that the 
Government will never lose anything through the business of 
the corporation and the taxpayers of the country will not have 
contributed anything for the support of the institution, 


losses, 


in detail of the 
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WITH CAPITAL OF $2 

lf the corporation had an endowment capital of $200,000,000. 
and borrowers were required to pay into the guaranty fund an- 
nually three-fourths of 1 per cent on the face of their loans, 
it could make 100,000 loans of $4,000 each annually, stand a toss 
of 17 per cent on the amount annually due on the principal 
and interest of its loans, and at the end of the twentieth year 
would have a capital of $375,151,728. To assume that the cor- 
poration would have a loss of 17 per cent annually on the 
amount due from its borrowers is equivalent to assuming that 
17 out of every 100 borrowers would never pay any part of the 
principal or interest en their loans; or that 34 out o1 every 
100, or more than one-third of the borrowers, would never pay 
but 50 per cent of their loans; or that 68 per cent of the 
borrowers out of every 100, or more than two-thirds of the 
entire number, would never pay but 75 per cent of the amoun 
due on their loans. 

If the corporation were given $200,000,000 endowment capital, 
and the borrowers paid 1 per cent annually on the face of their 
loans into the guaranty fund, it could stand an annual loss 
of 20 per cent on the amount due each year on its loans in 
principal and interest; make 100,000 loans of $4,000 each an- 
nually, and its capital would increase in 20 years from $200,- 
000,000 to $426,645,344. The fact is, there would be no such 
losses ‘as these, and it is probable that the losses would not 
be 23 per cent of the amount annually due the corporation from 
its borrowers. An allowance of 5 per cent losses on annual pay 
ments due would be liberal, But whether the losses will he 5 
per cent or 10 per cent, or even more, provision can be made 
to meet these losses. It is all a question of giving the cor- 
poration the proper endowment, and requiring borrowers to 
make sufficient contribution to the guaranty fund. I have asked 
that the corporation be given only $100,000,000 endown.ent 
capital. I have asked that borrowers contribute one-half of 
1 per cent annually to the guaranty fund. In both cases, [ 
believe I have asked all that is necessary. But if the endow- 
ment were made $200,000,000, it would not he excessive or 
burdensome. The amount would still be $300,000,000 less than 
the Mondel-Lane proposition authorizes to be appropriated, and 
$2,000,000,000 less than it would cost in principal and interest 
te pay a cash or bond bonus of $250 to each of our 4,000,000 
soldiers, seamen, and marines. 


EFFECT ON REAL ESTATE VALUES. 


There has been some fear expressed that the inaugurnetiol 
of the loan policy proposed in H. R. 5545 would cause an era 
of speculation in farms and in urban real estate and an undue 
enhancement of prices. This fear is not well founded. The cor- 
poration can not and will not make 4,000,000 loans in one year. 
This would be impossible for many reasons. It will necessarily 
require a series of years to make these loans. AJ soldiers, sea- 
men, and marines can not be served immediately. They were 
not all brought into the service at the same time and were not 
all discharged at once. Some method which will be fair to all 
must be adopted to determine the order in which applicants 
will obtain their loans. We found a method to determine the 
order in which they were called to service, and a method musi 
be provided to determine the order in which applicants will 
seeure loans. Loans must be distributed equitably among the 
soldiers of the various States. Each State must be treated 
fairly. This is a big country. We have over 3,000,000 square 
miles of land in continental United States. The loans will be 
equitably distributed throughout the Nation. It will net ma- 
terially affect the price of real estate anywhere, The soldier 
will select the home he wishes to purchase. He will make his 
own bargain with the owner. He will then apply for the loan. 
The corporation will then carefully inspect the property, ap- 
praise it, and pass upon the application for the loan. If the 
loan be approved, the borrower will net get the money. Tl: 
entire proceeds of the loan will go to the man who sells the home. 
The soldier gets possession of the home, he gets title to the 
property, he becomes the proprietor and owner, but the cor- 
poration will hold a mortgage thereon for the full amount of 
the loan. 

We can not say how many loans the corporation will make on 
an average each year. The bill does not limit the number of 
loans that may be made annually, but the Congress might make 
a limitation. But 100,000 loans made annually would be a 
large business. It would mean 500,000 in 5 years and a wil- 
lion loans in 10 years. There are 2,782 counties in the United 
States. To make 100,000 annually would mean an average of 
35 loans in each county in the United States. About one-half 
of this number would be in the country districts and one-half 
in the towns and cities. So that it would mean the purchase 
annually of about 17 farms and 17 town and city homes in each 
county. The purchase of this number of homes annually in the 
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average county would not materially affect the price of real bonds through amortization payments. The corporation will 
jute or create any dangerous speculative era. always be in a sound financial condition when it is able to make 

BONDS GUARANTEED BY THE GOVERNMENT. this annual payment on its bonds. These bonds will run for a 
long period of time. At the end of each year the corporation 
will know and the Government of the United States will know 
whether or not it is in a sound financial condition. The 
liability of the United States will be an annual liability. Wohat- 
ever contributions the Government of the United States would 
be required to make on the interest and principal of the bonds 
issued by the corporation would therefore be distributed over 

a period running from 1 to 60 years. The annual liability would 

necessarily be comparatively small. The amount necessary for 

the United States to contribute annually could not possibly be 
such as would endanger the national credit, materially inter- 
‘hom good, The guaranty is given by the Government not with fere with its financial operations, or place any serious burdens 
he iden that it will ever pay any part of the principal or in- | UP! the taxpayers of the country. 
terest on these bonds, but on the theory that it will not be re- COMPARED WITH OTHER PROPOSITIONS. 

: quired to do so, The Government is in a position to. permit the There are other propositions before Congress designed to give 
ssue of bends only under such terms and conditions as will | recognition to the soldiers. Among these is the one proposing 
ake them absolutely safe and secure. If the corporation is | to give every service man a cash benus. This plan has strong 

io command the funds or credit which will enable it to make | points in its favor; it is preferred by some of the soldiers, and 
ouns aS provided in the bill, it will be necessary that it shall | some Members of Congress are favorably inclined thereto. But 

«ll bonds aggregating very large amounts. The bonds must | this would be by far the most expensive proposition the Nation 

also bear a very low rate of interest, because unless the corpo- | could undertake. Suppose we gave each service man a bonus 
ation can sell bonds at a low rate of interest, it can not make | of $250. ‘To provide for 4,000,000 men would require $1,000,- 

: loans at a low rate of interest. The object of having the Gov- | 000,000. The Government must either raise this amount by 

: ermment guarantee the payment of the bonds is to insure the | issuing bonds or deliver to each man a bond of $250. ‘The 

E. cic of these bonds in large quantities and at a low rate of | bonds will bear at least 4 per cent interest and will run at 

rest. These two things are absolutely necessary. A Gov- | least 30 years. The Government will pay $40,000,000 annual 
ernment bond or a bond guaranteed by the Government can be | interest on these bonds. In 30 years it will have paid in interest 

soll in larger quantities and at a lower rate of interest than a | alone $1,200,000,000. Therefore to give each service man a 

bond of any other kind or character. And as I regard these | bonus of $250 would require an expenditure in interest and 
vo things as absolutely essential, I insist that the Government | principal of $2,200,000,000. To give each man a bonus of $500 
should make this guaranty. would require an annual expenditure in interest of $80,000,000, 

It lias been asserted that these bonds, thus guaranteed by | and a total expenditure in interest in 30 years of $2,400,000,000. 
the Government, would be in substance and effect obligations | This added to the principal sum of $2,000,000,000 would make 

F i) the United States. Such an assertion I do not believe is | a total cost to the taxpayers of $4,400,000,000. Looking at it 
ustified. The corporation will not be the United States. It is | from the viewpoint of the national credit, the financial opera- 
rue it will be an ageney of the United States. It will be an | tions of the Government, and the interest of the taxpayers, 
instrumentality of the Iederal Government. It will be the | everyone must admit that the plan which I present is far pref- 

creature and servant of the United States, carrying out the | erable to the -bonus plan. 

“reat purposes for which it was created. But the issuing of Some way I have been impressed with the idea that the 
wuds by this corporation under a guaranty of the Federal | authors and advocates of the Mondell-Lane plan have taken 

Government will not be equivalent to issuing and selling bonds | some pride in claiming that their proposition is sound finan- 

the United States for the same purpose. When the United | cially and could be safely undertaken by the Government. But 

States issues a bond the Federal Government becomes directly | I must say in all candor that I have failed to discover any real 

kL ‘espousible for its payment. Every cent of the funds necessary | financial plan to it. All that it does is to authorize the appro- 

to puy the interest and principal of United States bonds must | priation of $500,000,000 and give the Secretary of the Interior 
come exclusively through taxes paid by the people of the United | practically unlimited and certainly unparalleled power to spend 

Si:utes. But bonds issued by a corporation controlled by the | this money. Vast areas of land are to be purchased. Millions 
United States, but provided with ample independent income | of acres are to be cleared, improved, and laid out in farms. 

th which to pay both the principal and interest of the bonds | Vast irrigation projects are to be conceived, planned, and con- 
ssucd, does not require and will not require any contribution | structed. An army of men of all classes are to be employed. 
ol the taxpayers of the country.- It is a simple process. Congress appropriates the money; the 
rhe bonds issued by the corporation will have back of them | Secretary of the Interior spends it. No one can foretell what 
loliguges on real estate of equal value. The regular annua! | mistakes will be made. No one can predict what losses will be 


Some objections have been made to the provisions of the bill 
which makes the United States Government guarantee the pay- 
ment of both the principal and interest of the bonds issued by 
ie corporation. The objection arises out of the erroneous 

ea that the Government is assuming a financial liability which 
might endanger its credit or interfere materially with its 
fingsncial operations, or possibly impose an undue burden upon 
he taxpayers. In the first place, it must be clearly understood 
that the primary object of giving this Government guaranty is 
not to make the bonds good. The Government guarantees the 
niyment of these bonds because they are good—not to make 


be 


neome Of the corporation will be more than sufficient to pay | incurred. After the lands have been acquired, reclaimed, and 
le aniual interest on its bonds and provide for their redemp- | improved, the Secretary of the Interior is required to sell these 
aS ion and payment in full, In other words, the annual payments |} lands at cost, including the purchase price and the expense 
oe lue from borrowers will be larger than the annual payments | of reclamation and improvement. Who can say that the Gov- 
‘ Which the corporation will owe on the principal and interest | ernment will be able to sell each tract, farm, or allotment. at 





the estimated cost thereof? Who can say now that the Govern- 
ment will not have left on its hands millions of-acres of land 
which it will be unable to sell at cost prices? Everywhere, at 
all times, ali along the line, from beginning to end there will 
be great uncertainty about what the Government may lose in 
carrying out this proposition or how great an amount must in 
the end come out of the pockets of the taxpayers. 

So far as I can see, there is no attempt in the provisions of 
the bill to safeguard the Governinent against losses. 

The comparatively few men who may take advantage of the 
ce of Federal, provincial, and State governments in guaran- | provisions of the act are not required to cooperate with each 
eeing bonds issued by land-credit institutions is not new. It | other in making the undertaking « sound financial proposition. 

heen largely practiced in European countries for many | There is to be no contribution among the beneficiaries of the 
virs. ‘Time and experience has shown that practically nothing | act to aid and assist each other in meeting their financial obli 

Ss been lost in making such guaranties. There is another | gations. Each borrower or each man who purchases a farm 
iit that should be considered in this connection. The cor- | from the Government under the Mondell-Lane plan is respon 
poration makes long-time loans and issues and sells long-time | sible only for his own debt. If one of them fails to pay his 
bonds. The borrowers liquidate their long-time loans through | obligations fully, the Government alone stands the loss. If 10 
‘innual payments on the face of the original loans. The corpo-| per cent of them fail to pay their loans, the Government will 

(lol pays its bonds and the interest due thereon by the same | stand the whole loss. I am not saying that the Government 
ocess. It either redeems a portion of its bonds every year | can not afford to do this. I am not saying that it should not 
sets aside a certain amount into a sinking fund to provide | doit. I am ealling attention to this matter to show that under 

the redemption thereof. The borrowers pay their loans} the Mondell-Lane plan the Government losses may be heavy ; 
rough amortization payments and the corporation pays its ! that there is no provision made to meet these losses, and that 


of its bonds. The eorporation will therefore have ample funds 
rom its own resources to pay the interest and principal of its 
hounds. Then, in addition thereto, the corporation will have 

lnvge income from the interest on its endowment capital and 
the annual payments into its guaranty fund, which will be more 
han necessary to meet every emergency and pay any possible 
; ses through the failure of borrowers to pay the amounts 
Pr. ihhually due on their loans. These bonds therefore will not be, 
i substance or effect, Government bonds. The liability of the 
ited States will be only contingent and remote. The prac- 
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in ihe end the taxpayers of the country must make good what- 
ever losses may be sustained. 

Mr. Chairman, I think I have shown conclusively that the loan 
plan presented in H. R. 5545 is absolutely sound financially ; 
that the Government may safely guarantee the payment of the 
bonds and interest thereon issued by the corporation without 
the slightest possibility of endangering the national credit; 
that the business operations of the corporation will not mate- 
rially interfere with the financial operations of the Federai 
Government: and that by the methed I have proposed in H. R. 
5545 the Government may place homes within the reach of 
millions of our soldiers, seamen, and marines without placing 
any undue burdens upon the taxpayers of the country. 

The plan which I have presented has been received with 
great favor by the soldiers, seamen, and marines. Executive 
committees of a number of State organizations of the American 
Legion have passed resolutions indorsing it. The State officers 
of a number of such organizations have written me letters in- 
dersing it. A large number of local posts of the American 
Legion have passed resolutions in its favor. Letters from sol- 
diers, seamen, and marines from all parts of the Union have 
eome to me complimenting my bill in the very strongest terms. 
Many Senators and Representatives in Congress have received 
letters urging them to support my bill. Prominent officials, 
business men, professional men, and citizens in all walks of 
life have written me saying they approved the principles of my 
bill and expressed a hope that it would become a law. It will 
be generally conceded that my plan is popular with the soldiers 
and would be entirely satisfactory to them, 
a high compliment. These letters, telegrams, and resolutions, 
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I regard this as} 


coming from all sections of the country, from the New England | 


States to the Pacific coast and from Florida and Texas to the 
States on the Canadian border, have been to me a source of 
great satisfaction, encouragement, and inspiration. 

The bill H. R. 5545, of course, is not perfect. 
menis may be necessary. It is, however, right in principle. 
object is to provide some appropriate recognition for the services 
rendered by our soldiers, sailors, and marines. 
pose nothing more appropriate could be done than to place 
within the reach of these men a home, in which, throughout 
their lives, they must reside under the protection of the flag they 
honored and upheld. A home is the best pension a soldier can 
possess. It affords protection to the family; gives satisfaction, 
security, and contentment to the soldier; makes him a hetter 


Some amend- | 
Its | 


For this pur- | 


| bill. 


citizen; and strengthens the very fabric of our Government, | 


Che best, wisest, and most practical way that a nation can shew 
its gratitude to its soldiers is to provide them with homes. It 
is in line with the long-established policy of the Government. 
In every war since the American Revolution the United States 
has offered our seldiers homes on the public domain. Twenty- 
seven of the States of the Union have erected homes for their 
disabled soldiers. The Federal Government founded the Na- 
tionn! Home for Disabled Volunteers, and established branches 
thereof in 10 different States in the Union. Im the District of 
Columbia the Government founded and supperts the United 
States Soldiers’ Home for Disabled Soldiers of the Regular 
Army. 

soldiers’ in providing for their maintenance the 


homes and 


In the giving of public lands and the erection of these | 


State and Federal Governments have expended vast sums of | 


nroney. 
done in the past. Ne one will assert that the money appropri- 
ated has been wasted or unwisely expended. The American 


No one now questions the propriety of what has been | 


people have never complained about the money expended in | 


providing for the comfort, the well-being, and the happiness of 
the men who have fought their battles. For 142 years it has been 


soldiers. 


have more wealth both in the aggregate and in proportion to our | L ; ; 
| tlemanm studiously and diligently tried to get the steering com 


population than we have ever had before; when we have more 
homeless people in proportion to our population than we have 
ever had at any previous time; and when the difficulties of 
acquiring a home were never so great. There is no way now by 
which our soldiers, seamen, and marines may acquire homes 
exeept through the organization of proper and adequate credit 
facilities. Unless, therefore, my plan or something similar to 
it shall be adopted a large proportion of our soldiers, sailors, 
and marines must make up their minds to live in a country 
where it is impossible for them to acquire a small tract of land 
which they and their families may call their own. 

The plan which I present is universal in its application. It 
van be utilized by all. Under it homes may be acquired in the 
towns and cities as well as in the country. It is the only plan 
which has been presented that is just and fair to the one-half 
ef our soldiers who now reside and must continue to reside in 
our towns and cities. 


| mittee te have this bill reported out 


the policy of the American Government to provide homes for its | tions as leading. 


This policy should not now be abandoned, when we | 
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Whatever we do for our service men should be something that 
will be permanently useful, helpful, and beneficial to them.  [p 
this respect a home is far preferable tu a small bonus in money, 
As the years go by a home will grow more valuable and 'ikewise 
more useful and helpful to the owner. 

The plan which I present will distribute its benefits equitably 
throughout the country—to every State, county, city, town, vil. 
lage, and community. One great point in its favor is that it will 
serve at least three great national purposes. It will multiply 
the number of home owners and turn back the ever-growing 
menace of tenancy; it will encourage thrift and saving among 
both the soldiers who purchase homes and the citizens who wil] 
buy the gilt-edged securities of the corporation; and it will pro- 
mote good citizenship, allay unrest, and stand as a mighty bul. 
wark against I. W. W.ism, Bolshevism, and every other radical] 
and revolutionary movement. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Noran). 
from Oklahoma has expired. 

Mr. BEE. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman jiny 
have two minutes in order that I may ask him a question. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I yield to the gentleman five minutes inore, 
and in that time I want to ask him a question or twe. When 
did the gentleman intreduce his bill? 

Mr. MORGAN. On the 15th of June, 1919, I believe. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Te what committee did it go? 

Mr. MORGAN. ‘To the Committee on the Public Lancis. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Has that committee reperted it out? 

Mr. MORGAN. It has not. 

Mr. KITCHIN. You have had two or three caucuses of the 
Republican Party in the House since you intreduced that bill, 
have you not? 

Mr. MORGAN. I remember we had one, at leust. 
Say as to the two or three. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Did the caucus take any aetion on that bill? 

Mr. MORGAN, It did not. It was net brought before it in 
any way. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Did you uttempt to get the Republican caucus 
to take any action on it? 

Mr. MORGAN. I did not. I should have been glad to have 
them do so, but I did net ask them te do so. It was not before 
the conference. 

Mr. KITCHIN. 


The time of the gentleman 


I could not 


I am not saying anything for or against the 
I want to find out its present status, Is the gentleman on 
the steering comnittee? 

Mr. MORGAN. I am not. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Has the gentleman been to the Republicans 
of the steering committee of the House and asked them to have 
this bill taken up in committee? 

Mr. MORGAN. I have not been 
mittee officiaHy. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Have you seen any members of the stecring 
committee privately ? 

Mr. MORGAN. Some time ago I talked to a number oi thi 
members of the steering committee about the general provposi 
tion; yes. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I want to see how diligent the gentleman has 
been in trying to get his bill reported out. The gentleman has 
not scen the steering committee? 

Mr. MORGAN. I have not been before the steering com 
mittee officially, but I have talked to the majority of them about 
this bill. 

Mr. KIFTCHIN. And that was some time ago. You just 
io them one time, did you not? Have you been to them 
than one time—just little informal meetings? 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. I object to the gentleman's 
{| Laughter. } 

Mr. KITCHIN. I want to know how 
man’s bill, and I want to get some information. 


before the steering com- 


went 


more 
qiles 


to vole on the geitie 
Has the gen- 
and considered in ile 
House or has he just done it infermatly ? 

Mr. MORGAN. I think I have done my whole and full duty. 
I have had much else to do, and so have others. I have no 
doubt in due time the proposition will be fully considered. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Has the gentleman been before the ('om- 
mittee on the Public Lands and made a diligent effort to have 
his bill reported? 

Mr. MORGAN. I went before the Public Lands Comittee 
and talked, I think, about an hour about my bill and other hills 
on the same subject. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Did the Public Lands Committee giv: 
intimation that they were geing to report it out? 

Mr. MORGAN. Of course, | want to be liberal in answer- 
ing the gentleman's questions. He was kind enough to yicld 
time to me, 


ny 
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Mr. KITCHIN. I am going to yield some more time to the 


ventieman to see if ] can get the facts. 
~ Mr. MORGAN. All 
eoneeal about it and I would be glad, if I can, to give the gen- 
fleman more information. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Did the committee or any members of the 


Public Lands Committee intimate to you that they would re- | 


port that bill out? 

Mr. MORGAN. I think there are a number of members of 
the Publie La:ds Committee who ar: favorably inclined to my 
bill. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Most of those are Democrats, are they not? 

Mr. MORGAN. Iam sorry to say that they are not. [Laugh- 
ter.| I think, however, that there are one or two Democrats 
who nre favorably inclined to the bill. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Does the gentleman know how many Re- 
publicans there are on the Public Lands Committee? 

Mr. MORGAN. Nine or ten. 

Mr. KITCHIN. There are about two Republicans to one 
D@uocrat on the Public Lands Committee, are there not? 

Mr. MORGAN. I think not that proportion. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The Republicans have quite a large majority 
on that committee, have they not? 

Mr. MORGAN. It is quite a majority, suflicient for working 
purposes, of course. 

Mr. KITCHIN. And the gentleman 
bill - 
The CHAIRMAN. 

Mr. KITCHIN. 
ules, 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has five additional min- 
utes, if he wishes to accept it. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. 
question? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I want to get at this. 
tleman from Nebraska that he does not want information on 
this bill. He has never read it. I have read this bill. I have 
talked with the gentleman from Oklahoma about it. 
terested in all these bills, and I want to find out about this one. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. In order that the gentleman 
from North Carolina may be educated, I will yield. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Oklahoma yield 
to the gentleman from North Carolina? 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes. 

Mr. KITCHIN. As I understand, the gentleman has been 
trying to get this Republican Committee on the Public Lands, 
ever since June, to report out this bill that, in his judgment, is 
fair and just to the soldiers, and that committee has not done it, 
has it? 

Mr. MORGAN. I have said several times that the Committee 
on the Public Lands has not reported the bill. 

Mr. KITCHIN. But the committee did report out another 
soldiers’ bill, and not the gentlemen’s, did they? 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes. 

Mr. KITCHIN. They reported out what is known as the 
Moncdell land bill? 

Mr. MORGAN. ‘They did; yes. 

- Mr. KITCHIN. Do you know how many Republicans on the 
committee voted for your bill? 

Mr. MORGAN. I do not. 

Mr, KITCHIN. They have not even come to a vote on your 
bill yet, have they? 

Mr. MORGAN. I think not. I will say to the gentleman, 
however—— 

Mr. KITCHIN. I want to know this fact, and then I will let 
you state the other facet. 

Mr. MORGAN. I want to say a few words on my own ac- 
count now. I decline to yield further just now. 


has introduced this 


The gentleman's time has expired. 
I will extend the gentleman's time five min- 


The Public Lands Committee early took up hearings on the so- 
called Mondell-Lane bill and has held hearings on it for two or 
I introduced my 


three weeks before my bill was introduced. 
bill and went before the committee, but there has never been any 
real hearings on my bill. 
Committee for any special hearings. 

{ want to convince, if possible, the Members of the House that 


my hill is right, and then I expect to ask the Public Lands Com- 
mittee, or some other committee, to report it favorably or un- 


favorably. 


I will say io the gentleman from North Carolina that I expect 
to sec what the Republicans will do with the bill, and also ex- 


bect to see what the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr 
KitCHIN] and other Democrats will do with the proposition. 
Mr. KITCHIN. Now, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. For a question. 





right. I am sure I have nothing fo | 


Will the gentieman yield for a 


L will say to the gen- | 


IT am in- | 


I have not asked the Public Lands 


: Table showing supposed business transactions of the 
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Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Do not let the gentleman from 
North Carolina take up all your time, 

Mr. KITCHIN. But I yielded him the time. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Do not take it back again 
| [Laughter. ] 

Mr, KITCHIN. 
and just. 

Mr. MORGAN. It is right and just. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The gentleman from Oklahoma has studied 
it, but I doubt whether one man in a hundred in the House has 
read it. 

Mr. MORGAN. I am sure that the gentleman is wrong 
| about that. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I may be wrong; I know two gentlemen in 

; the House who have read it—the gentleman from Oklahoma and 
the gentleman from North Carolina. [Laughter.] But the 

gentleman from Oklahoma has been diligent and persistent with 

the steering committee—all Republicans—he has been diligent 

With the majority leader, who is a Republican; he has been dili- 

gently pursuing the Public Lands Committee, making argument 

after argument to them, and has failed to convince any of them. 

Does not the gentleman think that it will take somebody else 

to get that bill through? Does not the gentleman fear that the 

soldiers in his district might say, “ Morcan is a good man and 
the best fellow that could possibly be imagined, but even with 
such a good bill as his, and with all his diligence, after his 
| labors month after month with the Republican steering com- 
mittee, with the majority leader, and the Republican Public 
Lands Committee, he has failed, and we think somebody else 
ought to be sent to Congress to take charge of it.””. [Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again 
expired. 

Mr. KITCHIN. 

Mr. YATES. 





The gentleman’s bill may be perfectly right 


I yield the gentleman five minutes more. 
| Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 
| The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 
| Mr. YATES. I would like to know if when the gentleman 
| from North Carolina extends the time we are compelled to 
accept it? [Laughter.] 
| The CHAIRMAN. That is not a parliamentary inquiry. 
|} Mr. YATES. Another parliamentary inquiry. 
| The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Oklahoma yiel!? 
|} Mr. MORGAN. I do not yield. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. YATES. All I want to say is that I don’t want the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina to yield me any time. [Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois is out of 
order. The gentleman from Oklahoma will proceed. 

Mr. MORGAN. Now, gentlemen, I will admit that it is some- 
what embarrassing to accept this time, but I asked for 30 min- 
utes on my own side and could not get it, and the gentleman from 
North Carolina kindly yielded me 15 minutes out of the 30 
minutes. I do not say this to reflect on the chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee, for he was very much pressed for 
' time. This was a very important matter, and it was right and 
proper that one-half of my time should be yielded by the Re- 
publican side and one-half by the Democratic side. I think that 
indicates that in due time the two sides of the House will unite 
on my bill and pass it. The gentleman from North Carolina 
even will agree to it, although he has endeavored to bring in a 
little cheap politics and give the impression that the Re- 
publicans are not doing their duty. I think the gentleman from 
North Carolina is a great man, and I regard him as a great 
statesman, but the course he has pursued is too small for such 
a great man as he is. [Laughter and applause. ] 

I have here a great proposition. Some man has said that it is 
too big. It is a big proposition. But we had a big Army and a 
big Navy in the great World War. They had a big job to per- 
form and they performed it in a big way. The question is now 
whether or not Congress will authorize the undertaking of some- 
thing which corresponds in dimension with our Army and Navy. 
and what they did for the glory of our country and the good of 
mankind. So I appeal to my friend from North Carolina [Mr. 
KITCHIN] that he shall never hereafter, when we are consider- 
ing a proposition which has to do with our duty to our soldiers, 
seamen, and marines, and with the welfare of the Nation ai 
large, devote his valuable time and great talent in an effort to 
gain some small political advantage, which I consider not be 
fitting a great statesman and leader of the American Congress, 
as is the gentleman from North Carolina. [Laughter and ap- 
plause. | 


APPENDIX A, 
corporation 


Annual charge on loans, 43 per cent, which includes “3 per cent 
| interest, one-half of 1 per cent amortization payment, and on¢ half of 1 
| per cent guaranty fund. 
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Bonds bear 34 per cent interest; annual amortization payment on 
bonds one-half of 1 per cent. Total payment on bonds 4 per cent, 
Net annual surplus becomes part of the capital. 

The table is based upon the estimate that 100,000 loans of $4,000 each 
will be made the first year and a like number in each subsequent year. 

It is assumed that the entire capital will be kept invested in loans 
and that the annual losses will equal 10 per cent of amount due from 
borrowers. 

The bonds issued each year will be equal to the amount of loans 
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Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, 
regret that the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
construed my position in the questions that I have 
Mr. YATES. Nobody else misconstrued it. 
Mr. KITCHIN. There is the situation, 
man to believe me, if he will, or if he can. 
Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Hf he can! 
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KITCHIN. The gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Mor- 
has given as much study to a soldier relief bill and to what 
onsiders the proper kind of relief as any Member of the 

if not more. He has worked upen it day and night. 

\s I say, it may be a good bill. I have not yet made up my mind 
about any of these bills. The gentleman from Oklahoma is 
thoroughly convinced that his is the best bill, and I know that a 
creat many soldiers throughout the United States who were en- 
col in the World War think that it is the best bill that has 
heen. proposed. After the gentleman had given this time and 
<tudy to it and had prepared the bill with great pains, after the 
bill had behind it thousands and thousands of soldiers, I wanted 
him to know that his party here in this House had not treated 
him with the proper consideration and had not treated his bill, 
nor the thousands of soldiers who indorsed the bill, with proper 
consideration. 

Mr. MORGAN. 

Mr. KITCHIN. 

Mr. MORGAN. 
his House. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Oh, well, I will not yield any further if the 
scentieman wants to indorse the majority leader for not per- 
mitting him to take up his bill, if he wants to indose the steering 
colulittee in its refusal to allow his bill to be considered, if he 
to indorse the Public Lands Committee in absolutely 
ignoring it, and if he wants to indorse generally the Republican 
side of the House in not letting him and the soldiers have a 
chance to even get the bill up. In such circumstances I have 
nothing more to say. [Laughter and applause. ] 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
entleman from North Dakota [Mr. Youne]. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, before the gentleman from 
North Dakota proceeds, I ask unanimous consent to revise and 

xtend my remarks in the Recorp. 
The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 
Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. Chairman, I regret that 

House fixed so short a time for the discussion of this most 
important bill. The report prepared by me gives a brief outline 
of the so-called Canadian reciprocity act. I have it 
printed in the Recorp as a part of my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from North Dakota asks 

iimous consent to extend his remarks by inserting in the 

Recorp the report filed by him. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

fle report is as follows: 





Mr 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Yes. 
I think that is unfair to the Republicans of 





wits 


ask to 


Mr. YounG of North Dakota, from the Committee on Ways and Means, 
mitted the following report (to company H. R. 7779, introduced 
Mr. YOUNG) : 

Che Committee on Ways and Means, having had under consideration 


(H. R. 7779) to repeal the act entitled “An act to promote recip 
C2 trade relations with the Dominion of Canada, and for other pur- 
Rea! *. approved July 26, 1911, report the same back with recommenda- 
that the bill do pass, 

so-called Canadian reciprocity agreement was negotiated at Wash- 

during the month of January, 1911, between representatives of 
\meriean and Canadian Governments. Diplomatic forms and cere- 

s were dispensed with ‘There was very little official correspondence 


Th 


the negotiations were almost entirely verbal. After the arrange- 
had been concluded, Mr. Fielding, Canadian finance minister, and 
Mr. Paterson, minister of customs, addressed a formal letter to Mr. Knox, 


setting forth their understanding cf what had been 
upon. The arrangement was to take the form of concurrent 
leg tion instead of a treaty, for the reason that it was said Canada 
wished to be free to annul it at any time if it should prove to be against 
nterests. 
is agreed that wood pulp and paper made of wood pulp. when 
it not more than 4 cents a pound, should come into the United 
duty free, upon condition that no export duty should be imposed 
Canada upon these articles. This provision became section 2 of the 
hich later passed Congress, and which was approved on July 26, 


ry of State, 


it Ww 





ff i. 
proposed changes in the general tariff rates were list 
Schedule A embraced the articles that were to be duty free 
countries It included practically all agricultural products, 
wool; fish and fish oil of all kinds (except sardines and fish 
d in oil) ; hewn timber, sawed lumber, posts, ties poles, staves, 
unmanufactured asbestos, gypsum, tale, mica. feldspar, 


d d in four 





LIINngS > 
norspar, 

the most important of those that were included being gal- 

val | or tinned iron and steel sheets, galvanized wire and wire rods 
tain gauges, all barbed fencing wire, cream separators, carbon 

les, typesetting and typecasting machines, coke, and cottonseed 


B included articles to be admitted into each country from 
t at identical rates of duty, which were generally lower than 
the moment then prevailing in either country. Many of the 

were secondary products and manufactures of which the chief 

ent materials were made free in schedule A. Under this head 
such articles as flour, barley malt, canned vegetables, fresh and 
citned meats, lard, bacon, prepared cereals, biscuits, and fruit juices. 
ed B also included agricultural implements and machinery, monn- 

; and building stone (except marble and I 

lat d ware, clocks and watches, motor vehicles, 

me other manufactures of minor importance. 


1] 
auie 


npor 






men al onyx), cutlery and 
! 


bathroom fixtures, and 
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The operation of that section was not made dependent upon the | 
_the reciprocity measure in the Canadian Parliament, so it went | 


Very few manufactured products were included in this | 
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Schedule C included six articles that were to be admitted at specia 
rates by the United States: Aluminum iths, shimgles, planed or 
finished lumber, iron ore, and coal slack. 





Schedule D contained seven articles upon which Canada was to 
make reductions: Cement, fruit trees, condensed milk sweetened 
biscuits, canned fruits, peanuts, and bituminous coa 
On January 26, 1911, like bills were introduced in \merican 
Congress and Canadian Parliament to carry the arrangement into 
effect. Both these bills met a sterm of opposition In our country 


protests came from every industry where the duties had been lowered 
Among those opposing the bill the farmers, particularly those in Maine, 
northern New York, Ohio, Michigan, Minnesota, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Montana, Washington, and Oregon, were the most pronounced 
in their opposition. While the measure was sponsored by a Republican 
President it was opposed by a majority the Republicans in Congress, 
and. went on the statut only because of the united support 
the Democrats 

The speeches made in the Canadian Parliament demonstrated beyond 
a doubt that the proposed 1 agreement was, from the economi« 
standpoint, a decidedly one-sided arrangement, by which the chief ben 
fit went to Canada. But political issues were raised in Canada which 
diverted the attention of the people from the commercial and economic 





ot 


books ol 


ciprocity 


phases of the agreement and resulted in the defeat of the bill in the 
Canadian Parliament. 

The wood-pulp provision was reenacted in the Underwood tariff law 
and is not affected by this repeal bill. 

The Underwood tariff law contains reciprocal provisions as te wheat 


flour, potatoes, and potato products, which were complied with last year 


by Canada, and therefore wheat, flour, potatoes, and potate products 
are now on the free list from Canada. The passage of this bill will 
not affect the status of those commodities. Another bill is pending in 


the Committee on Ways and Means for the repeal of sections 581 and 


644 of the Underwood tariff iaw, which relate to wheat and wheat prod 
ucts, potatoes and potato products, and to impose duties upon those 
commodities Importations of wheat have been temporarily suspended 
during the administration of the food-control law. 

It is belief of the committee that the time has come 
so-called Canadian reciprocity act should be repealed, and it 
in view of the formal rejection Canada of the proposed 
arrangement, that the bil! may be considered without partisanship 


speedily passed. 

Mr. YOUNG North Dakota. Mr. Chairman, in the neces- 
sarily brief discussion of this bill I wish to emphasize, first of 
all, the fact that the Committee on Ways and Means has recom- 
mended the repeal of the so-called Canadian reciprocity act 
through no fecling of hostility, commercial or otherwise, toward 
Canada. On the contrary, it is the belief of the committee that a 
possill friction may be removed by the passage of this 
bill. 

speul ing for 
I believe it 

of 


when th 
is hoped 
reciprocal 


and 
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invself, and probably for many in this House, 
is the most sound policy to treat all countries upen 
a uniformity. That principle was followed in the 
| preparation of the Underwood tariff law, and I venture to say 
| will be followed in the general tariff bill which will hereafter 
| be reported by our committee. This a principle—that is to 
| 

| 


basis 


is 
| Say, uniformity of treatment to all nations in respect to tariff 
duties—which should be followed by both Republicans and 
Democrats in all future tariff making. It is a peace policy, and 
if lived up will remove some of the for commercial 
clashes, and perhaps war. 


to causes 


It has been claimed that there is no need for repeal, for the 
reason that Canada will never change her position. The Com- 
mercial and Financial Chronicle of December 20, 1917, after the 
inauguration of the new Government at Ottawa, printed a dis 
patch from its Ottawa correspondent, as follows: 

Mr. Sifton a strong-willed member of a western trio of new mem- 
bers in the Federal Government. All of them are committed point- 
blank to tariff revision downward, particularly in the items of agricu 


tural in betwee 
the United States 

According to the Toronto Globe of December 1918S, a de- 
mand for “ reciprocal free trade in everything from A to %” is 
made by the United Farmers of Ontario in a resolution adepted 
on December 19. 

My own belief is that there is little fear of Canada ever pass- 
ing a law to accept or put in operation the reciprocity law now 
ion our books. Why should Canada made 
a present in the Underwood tariff law of practically all she was 
| trading for in the proposed reciprocity arrangement. While it 
| was a one-sided agreement, still Canada did give a certain degree 
| of preference to United States manufactures. Why should 
| 
i 
| 


plements, farm supplies of all sorts, and free a¢ 
and Canada for flour, oats, barley, ct 


20, 


“itier 
statute she? was 


Canada agree to do this now, when practically all she asked was 
| given to her by the Underwood law? The only reason that the 
Laurier government ever thought of signing such an agreement 
was to secure free access to our markets for her agricultural 
produce. Now, let us see what was put on the free list by the 
Underwood law: 

Broom corn; buckwheat; corn; cotton; 
hemp; fruits or berries, green, ripe or dried; hides: 
roots; lard; meats; milk; cream; condensed milk: 1 
skins of sheep, goats, and so forth; hogs; cattle; sheep; woo 


C225; Lax str 
> : 
hoofs: hon 


of the sheep. Potatoes and potato products and wheat and 
wheat products carried duties, but were to be on the free list 
upon certain reciprocal conditions. These conditions have been 
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met by Canada, thus placing these commodities on the free list 
from that country. a 4 

Section 581 of the Underwood tariff law, October 3, 1918, 
being in that part of the act devoted to the free list, reads as 
follows: 

Potatoes and potatoes dried, desiccated, or otherwise prepared, not 
specially provided for in this section: Provided, That any of the fore- 
going specified articles shall be subject to a duty of 10 per cent ad 
valorem when imported directly or indirectly from a country, de- 
pendency, or other subdivision of government which imposes a duty 
vn such articles imported from the United States. 

Treasury Decision 37815 in respect to paragraph 581, tariff act 
of October, 1913: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, November 21, 1918 
COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS, 
New York City. 

Sir: The department is in receipt of information through the Secre- 
tary of State that by an order in council of the Canadian Government, 
potatoes and potatoes dried, desiccated, or otherwise prepared have been 
transferred to the list of goods which may be imported into Canada 
free of all duties of customs. It appears also from instructions issued by 
the commissioner of customs at Ottawa, Canada, that the order was 
effective on November 7, 1918. 

Potatoes and potatoes dried, desiccated, or otherwise prepared not 
specifically provided for, imported to the United States from Canada 
are therefore entitled to entry free of duty under paragraph 581 of the 
tariff act of 1913 from November 7, 1918. 

Respectfully, 
L. S. Rowe, Assistant Secretary. 

Section 644 of the Underwood law, being a part of the act 
devoted to the free list, reads: 

Wheat, wheat flour, semolina, and other wheat products not spe- 
cially provided for in this section: Provided, That wheat shall be sub- 
ject to a duty of 10 cents per bushei, that flour shall be subject to a 
duty of 45 cents per barrel of 196 pounds, and semolina and other 
products of wheat, not specifically provided for in this section, 10 per 
cent ad valorem, when imported directly or indirectly from a coun- 
try, dependency, or other subdivision of government which imposes a 
duty on wheat or wheat flour or semolina imported from the United 
States. 

The Treasury Department informs me that Canada has taken 
action similar to that in respect to potatoes, in respect to wheat 
and wheat products; and wheat, wheat flour, and semolina are 
now on the free list from Canada—at least, so far as the tariff 
is concerned. Mr. Barnes, president of the Food Administration 
Grain Corporation, however, has barred the importation of 
wheat during the pendency of the food-control law. Mr. Barnes 
told me over the long-distance telephone from New York re- 
cently that only 5,000,000 bushels had been imported from 
Canada during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, as against 
about 19,000,000 bushels imported annually prior to the war. 

The Underwood law did not get well under operation before 
the European war began. The conditions created by that war 
have acted as a high protective tariff. When we get back to 
peace conditions, which as to wheat will be next June, and as 
to other things some of them before that time, the American 
farmers will raise a howl which, by comparison, will make the 
roar of protest against Canadian reciprocity seem like a feeble 
murmur. In other words, when the farmers really find out 
that the Underwood law lets down the bars as to agricultural 
products to a much greater extent than Canadian reciprocity, 
they will throw the men responsible for it higher than they did 
Mr. Taft. 

Mr. Chairman, what we have done in favor of other countries 
and against our own agricultural interests is reflected in an 
article in the London Economist from its Ottawa, Canada, cor- 
respondent, written on May 27, 1919. He says: 

There has the 
Commission, which suggests a double system of duties, 
tries which give America specially favorable treatment, and another 
for countries which discriminate against her. At present Canada has 
the benefit of free importation to the United States for most of her 
agricultural produce. In the year which ended March 381, 1918, she 
exported to the United States the following agricultural produce: 
Wheat 
Cattle and horses 
a 
Hay esas 
Wool 
Bran and mill feed - 
Flour 
Clover seed 
Potatoes 
‘Turnips 
Rye ao 
Oats 
Barley 
Buckwheat 
Beef __-- 

Fresh cream 
Preserved cream 


lately been issued a report of States Tariff 


one for coun- 


United 
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5, 000 
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. 000 
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685, 967 
984, 443 
513, 946 
880, 922 
216, 488 
850, 375 
666, 401 
, 486, 279 
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127, 599, 024 

This profitable export trade is largely a result of the Underwood 
tariff, and its growth has been very rapid. For instance, the export 
of living animals from Canada to the United States was only $1,746,000 
in the year which ended March 31, 1915. By 1915 the exports in this 
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one line alone had increased to $13,389,000, and last year the tota} 
was $16,465,000. Of this amount $1,376,000 was for lambs, which it 
is utterly impossible to ship across the Atlantic. There has also 
sprung up a profitable trade in wheat under milling grade, which }h 
been in great demand for feeding purposes in the United States, and ; 
good market for flax, bran, and other grain products. 

_ Now, it is well known that the American farmer, particularly in the 
Northwestern States, which adjoin the Canadian West, has always 
looked with great disfavor upon the comparatively free importation of 
Canadian agricultural products. The Middle Western States have old 
Republican traditions, into which President Wilson made certain jn. 
roads, but the Republican Party realize that their wholesale recon 
version is a necessity if they are to carry the presidential election of 
1920. The agricultural interests in the Middle West were strongly 
hostile to the reciprocity agreement of 1911, and Mr. GEORGE M. Yor NG, 
Congressman for North Dakota, who is a member of the Ways and 
Means Committee at Washington, recently declared that their opposi- 
tion had not abated. Mr. MoNDELL, the new Republican House leader, 
also expressed the opinion that free importation of Canadian agricy| 
tural produce was against the interest of the American farmers. There 
is every symptom, therefore, that the Republicans will make agricy! 
tural protection an important item of the new tariff policy. 

The article just read shows that the item for cattle and 
horses had multiplied many times after the passage of the Un- 
derwood tariff law, and that all of the items show a great in- 
crease of exports into the United States, and in this thought- 
fully written article from a Canadian to the London Economist 
fear is expressed that the Underwood tariff law may je 
changed by the present Congress to the very great damage, in 
his opinion, of the farmers in Canada. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I do not mean to convey the idea that farmers 
are high protectionists. Upon the contrary, I do not believe they 
are. But they are very pronounced in their opposition to any 
policy which discriminates against them. If what they buy is 
protected by tariff duties—and most things they buy are pro- 
tected by the Underwood law—they want tariff duties collected 
upon articles which they sell. That is all I want. That is all 
they contend for. 

If I were asked to summarize the reasons why we want the 
Canadian reciprocity act repealed I would say: 

First. Because the process by which it was prepared and 
enacted was unconstitutional. The President’s power to nego- 
tiate with foreign Governments exists nowhere outside of the 
treaty-making power, and the treaty-making power does not 
extend to revenue measures; they belong exclusively in their 
initiation to the House of Representatives. The action of 
President Taft was an invasion of the constitutional preroga- 
tives of the House to originate revenue legislation. 

Second. It violates the principle of uniformity in tariff legis- 
lation. It proposed to give to Canada privileges denied to other 
countries—such action carried to its legitimate conclusion with 
other countries would tend toward commercial wars and perhajs 
even to wars by force of arms. 

Third. Even if it could be justified upon other grounds, it wa 
a horribly poor bargain which, had it gone into effect, would 
have injuriously affected the agricultural interests of 
country. 

Mr. Chairman, for these and many other reasons which I can 
not set forth in the time assigned to me I am in favor of this 
repeal bill. 

There is a timely article in the American Economist of July 
25, 1919, which I desire to have printed in the Recorp. It reads: 
REPEAL CANADIAN RECIPROCITY ACT—BECAUSE ECONOMICALLY 
UNSOUND AND ESSENTIALLY DISHONEST. 

Reciprocity, as applied to the customs tariff, consists in exchanging 
what belongs to some one else for something which by such exchange be- 
comes yours. There is an exception to this general rule and it consists 
in securing something of value for yourself and giving in exchang 
therefor something which belongs to nobody. Both propositions ar 

essentially dishonest. “ : 

Let us demonstrate: A protective tariff is one designed not only t 
produce revenue from such imports as are made, notwithstanding its 
provisions, but to shut out the major portion of the commodity involved 
A is a manufacturer of saws. Being the largest manufacturer in the 
United States and having considerable competition from other domesti 
concerns, he is desirous of establishing a market for his saws in Canada 
In order to enjoy a decent margin of profit on his output and to prevent 
unfair competition from the products of lower-cost nations, such as 
Germany, England, and others, he, in common with other saw manu 
facturers, has asked for and received a protective tariff on saws. Hay 
ing heard so much about the value of reciprocity as an aid to export 
trade, he asks that Congress pass a reciprocity act which will allow his 
product to enter Canada either duty free or at a substantial reduction 
from the present Canadian tariff duty, for be it known that Canada 
manufactures saws, and hence has a protective tariff on that very 
important industry. : ' s y 

Rut does A ask that the reciprocity shall consist in the lowering 0! 
the duty on saws, so that Canadian saws may come into this country 
duty free or at a lower than the present rate of duty? That wonld be 
real reciprecity. But no, A has no such foolish idea in his head. He 
wants his industry protected. He wants no lowering of the ‘ economic 
barriers’ so far as his industry is concerned. He did not ask for pro- 
tection only to swap it off at the first chance for the poor privilege of 
selling saws in Canada. , 

So what does A propose? He proposes to let Canadian wheat come 
into this country duty free. He can see some sense in that kind of 
reciprocity. That will not cost him anything, while he gains an cn 
trance for his saws into the Canadian market. 
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But B has a big wheat farm up near the Canadian border, but on this 
side thereof. While his land is worth from $50 to $60 an acre, the 
Canadian wheat lands are worth from $10 to $25 an acre. His invest- 
ment is at least twice as great as the Canadian farmers, and is prob- 
ably five or six times as great. Not only that, but he has to pay more 
for his help, more for nearly everything he buys, because labor and 
commodities are higher in this country than in Canada. ‘Therefore there 
being a surplus of wheat in this country, he needs protection against 
Canada wheat, the unrestricted importation of which would make its 
growth in this country unprofitable, 

Now, if A succeeds in securing “ reciprocity’ which gains him a 
market in Canada for his saws, he does so at the expense not of himself 
put of B, and of the many B’s, whose industry is more important to 
this country than all the saws ever manufactured, to say nothing of the 
theft of another man’s business. 

Will any man say that such a proposition is true “ reciprocity '? 
No; it is theft. It is a bartering of another man’s prosperity, of his 
chanee to make an honest living at his own all-important industry, for 
the benefit of A. 


Now, take our second proposition, that reciprocity as proposed by some 
is simply getting something for nothing, a mere “con” game. Take 
our friend A again as {llustration. He sees that the Canadian reci- 
procity scheme is a dishonest one, so he plans to apply reciprocity where 
it will do no harm, He thinks that the forest of Brazil should provide 
a market for his saws, so he proposes reciprocity with Prazil. When 
asked what he thinks would be a fair basis of reciprocity he suggests 
the admission of saws into Brazil without payment of duty, the consid- 
eration therefor to be the admission of coffee duty free into this country. 
He argues that such a reciprocal agreement will not wrong any domestic 
industry, and he is quite right. But what does Brazil get in return? 
Absolutely nothing. We can not raise coffee in this country, so we are 
granting no concession to Brazil in admitting it free of duty. Further- 
more, if we impose an import duty, we add just so much to the cost 
to the consumer of coffee in this country. That is an instance where 
the free trade claims that “a tariff is a tax which is added to the 
price which must be paid by the ultimate consumer” is true. It is 
the reverse of a protective tariff, which lowers the cost to the ultimate 
consumer. 

Everyone can see that the proposition to make “ reciprocal” conces- 
sions on noncompetitive products is a dishonest one. It is as much a 
crime as obtaining money under false pretenses, which is an offense 
punishable by imprisonment. 

But these are not the only ways in which “ reciprocity’ is not a 
square deal. It is not fair to other friendly nations. Our tariff laws 
should be uniform in their provisions, application, and administration. 
This most-favored-nation proposition is a breeder of resentment and 
misunderstanding. We should treat all nations fairly and show par- 
tiality to none. 

We believe that we have shown that so-called reciprocity is unfair, not 
uniform in its application, besides being unwise and dishonest. 

This Nation can not afford to be a party to dishonesty. It can not 
afford to rob one class of producers to aid another class. It can.not 
afford to gain any advantage for our own producers by entering into a 
onfidence game to swindle a friendly nation. 

Therefore we say: ‘*‘ Repeal the reciprocity act.” It will be a matter 
of news to some of our readers that there is any reciprocity act to re- 
peal, but there is. It is what is known as the Canadian reciprocity act 
of July 26, 1911, the act which Canada refused to ratify, but which she 
can change her mind about and ratify at any time unless the same shall 
be repealed. 

A bill looking toward such repeal has been introduced into Congress 
by Representative Youne of North Dakota, being H. R. 7122. Canadian 
farmers have of late been very active in asking the Canadian Parlia- 
ment to ratify the act of 1911, not for the benefit of the people of this 
vountry, but so that the Canadian farmers may sell their wheat at the 
higher prices which are obtainable in this country. With a guaranteed 
price of $2.25 a bushel for wheat, which a fool free-trade administra- 
tion has saddled upon this country in opposition to every principle of 
sound economics, the Canadians will have a mighty fine time of it under 
“reciprocity,” and at the expense of every man, woman, and child in 
the United States. 

The Young bill also provides for the repeal of paragraphs 581 and 
644 of the tariff act of October 3, 1913, which places potatoes on the 
free list, also wheat and wheat products from all countries which impose 
no duties on American wheat or its products. It is important for the 
welfare of this country and its most important industries that this bill 
pass and pass immediately, and we respectfully urge the Congress to take 
prompt action to remove this foolish and inconsistent, this dishonest, 
— falsely posing under the name of “ reciprocity,’ from our statute 
DOOKS 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. KING. Does the gentleman want more time? His discus- 
“ion of the bill is right to the point. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. The time has all been prem- 
sed by the chairman of the committee [Mr. ForpNry}. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
rom Maine [Mr. Hersey]. 

Mr. HERSEY. Mr. Chairman, I represent a constituency 
that borders on Canada. Every State along that border for 
4,000 miles is interested in the repeal of the Canadian reciproe- 
ity act. They are united, Republicans and Democrats both, 
(0-day for the repeal of this reciprocity act, which holds out our 
hands to Canada, asking them to accept this un-American law, 
Which they can do at any time. Under the limited time we 
have to discuss this bill in the House, I ask unanimous con- 
ent, Mr, Chairman, to éxtend my remarks by inserting in the 
RECORD a speech I made in the House of Representatives of 
Maine in 1911 on a resolution indorsing Canadian reciprocity, 
in Which I opposed it, and which the Legislature of Maine, 
heing strongly Democratic, also repudiated Canadian reciproe- 
ity. [Applause.] 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maine asks unapi 
mous consent to revise and extend his remarks. Is there ob- 
jection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


HOUSE Or REPRESENTATIVES, 
LEGISLATURE OF MAINE, 
March 7, ft. 
ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
To-day assigned: Resolution in favor of reciprocity with Canada. 
° * > * * * € 


Mr. Hegsey, of Houlton. Mr, Speaker, I do not rise at this time for 
the purpose of discussing the tariff, and neither do I wish for one 
moment to present this matter from any partisan or political stand- 
point. I think it is the most important question which will be before 
this legislature, and I think it should be approached from no partisan 
standpoint. The manner in which the committee approached it could 
not have been partisan, Mr. Speaker, for the majority of that committee 
said that they were opposed to this resolution, while the minority 
presented a report which is a modification of the original resolve, which 
indorses the doctrine of reciprocity with Canada, of which I suppose 
there is no objection in any quarter; but the object of this resolution, 
Mr. Speaker, if passed by this legislature, must intend to say to th 
President of the United States and to the incoming Congress in special 
session that this Legislature of Maine indorses the resolve or treaty 
for reciprocity with Canada. 

That treaty comes before our Congress under peculiar circumstances 
It came a few weeks ago like thunder in a clear sky; it startled th 
Nation, it came from a Republican President, it came without consulta 
tion with Congress, it came without consultation with the leaders of 
his own party or the leaders of any other party, it came without notice, 
without an examination, it came at a time when it was popular to 
speak of reciprocity as a great benefit to our Nation, and for the first 
few days after this announcement the people of this Nation thoughi 
that the President had taken a position that would bring to the people 
of this Nation more prosperity and had inaugurated something for the 
benefit of the whole people; but as time went on—and time settles 
these matters all right—it was found that such a measure did not meet 
the ideas of Congress, either Democratic or Republican; it did not meet 
the desires of the people of America, and it certainly did not meet th 
desires or wishes of that great class, the agriculturists, the farmers, 
the tillers of the soil, because they have learned something of what 
it contains and of its effects upon this country of ours. 

I wish to ask the patience of this house while I bring before you som 
facts to demonstrate that this treaty ought not to be approved by 
Congress and ought not to be approved by this legislature. It is class 
legislation, un-Democratic, un-Republican, and un-American. Between 
us and Canada there is a border line of 3,700 miles, reaching from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. Nerth of that line bordering the United States 
is a country, a territory as large as the United States—Canada— set 
tled at about the same time that the United States were settled, or a 
little before, and since the time of those settlements Canada has grown 
to a country of about 7,000,000 people, while the United States hav: 
about 91,000,000. The United States has become the greatest Nation 
of the earth during that period. Her great natural resources have de 
veloped and become the wonder of the world. On the other hand, 
across the line in Canada, her forests still stand primeval almost as 
they were on the morn of creation, the great water powers of the St. 
John and the St. Lawrence and the Great Lakes are undeveloped), he: 
waters through her numerous rivers run, unvexed by millwheels, to the 
sea. She has a soil as rich as ours, and in all her agricultural re 
sources she surpasses us. She has greater water powers and natural 
resources undeveloped than we have. Her waters are full of fish to 
supply to the world, no restrictions upon labor, and for that reason 
we find the labor of the world drifting to Canada, cheap pauper lhibo: 
at her hands to develop her resources, her farms are undeveloped, het 
agricultural pursuits are of no consequence or account, she still retains 
her 7.000,000, small in the markets of the world: and this treaty say: 
that these 7.000,000 people north of us shall have the markets of 
91,000,000 people, and in exchange for the agricultural products of th: 
farmers we shall have the great privilege of a market of 7,000,000 

Now, Mr. Speaker, this present treaty, although it has received 
merit as something new, as some great thing inaugurated by Presiden 
Taft as a great blessing to our people, is not new; it is something old 
something that this Nation once discarded. We had this same treaty 
in 1854, and we had it for 12 years, commencing in 1854 and ending 
in 1865, the same treaty that President Taft says we want now, and 
at the end of that 12 years we sent from the Congress of the United 
States te England this notice, that it was no longer for the interes 
ef the United States to continue the same course. Previous to that 
notice from our Congress to Canada, in the Canadian Parliament ot 
1864 the privy council made this report: 


“It would be impossible to express in figures with any approach to 
accuracy the extent to which the facilities of commercial intercours: 
created by the reciprocity treaty have contributed to the wealth and 


prosperity of this Prevince; and it would be difficult to exaggerate the 
importance which the people of Canada attach to the continued enjoy 
ment of these facilities.” 

England approved of it and England prospered under it and Canad: 
grew rich under it. and we suffered; and so we repudiated it. and 
Senator Sherman, of Ohio, when that matter came before our Congress 
when they repudiated the treaty and would stand by it no longer, said 

‘* All the products of Canada come into our markets free of this duty 
While this treaty stands it is a discrimination against every farms 
and every mechanic and every industrial interest of the Western Stat« 
The farmer in Canada may raise his grain and produce and send it to 
our markets free of duty, and it pays no tax We can not reac!) 
their railroads; we can not tax their transportation; we can not aff 
them in the least: and yet every interest of our farmers is taxed. 1 
is manifest, therefore, that while we maintain our present system o 
internal taxation the reciprocity treaty is a direct benefit to 1) 
Canadian producer, farmer, and mechanic, and it is a diseriminati 
against our own farmers and mechanics. It seems to me, thet 
for this reason alone, if there were no other, that this treaty ought 
fall,’ and it did. 

Now, then, during the Cleveland administration and while th 
question was under discussion it was thought then that they mig} ‘ 
vive the old treaty of 1854, and they attempied to do jit through Cleve 
Jand; and he, great Democrat that he was, repudiated that. In Ut! 
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Canadian Parliament on the 24th day of February 1903, Sir John 
Charlton, then 2 membe1 the Canadian Parliament, said: | 

“The American policy bas been applied not only to us but to all the 
world. The object of the United States has been te sell all that it possi- 
bly could of the products of its soil and its mills and its workshops and to 
buy just as little as it could from other countries, and thus have as 
much of the balance of trade in its own favor as possible. The result 
has been that the balance of trade in favor of the United States last year 
amounted to $600,000,000 as against the whole world, $71,000,000 as 
against Canada That is a good thing for the United States, and it will 
be her policy so long as the rest of the whole world will permit her to do 
it: but it is not good for us.” 

Then he goes on to say further: 

‘Something must be done to change the trade conditions that exist 
between the United States and Canada. Free trade in natural preducts 
would afford a reasonable adjustment. Nothing short of this will do, 
and this condition of free trade of natural products must be granted by 
the United States without a solitary concession from Canada further than 
she has already made. We can not afford any more.” 

We have now through President Taft a revival of the treaty of 1854 
and nothing more. In order that you may have no question about if, a 
few days ago Mr. Fielding, the minister of finance of the Canadian Gov- 
ernment, before the Canadian Parliament, said this about the treaty 
that he wanted his parliament to adopt: 

‘It is the reciprocity agreement of 1854 over again with comparatively 
little change. It promises prosperity to the people of Canada, and this 
House would make a grave mistake and do a great wrong if it refused 
to take advantage of it.’ 

Now, the President of the United States takes the old treaty of 1854, dis- 
carded by the United States, and revives it and puts it before the Senate 
by a special message, and he says that he wants it to go through without | 
reference to a committee, without discussion, without giving the pecple of 
this great Nation an opportunity to see what it contains, and without 
even giving to Congress the privilege of negotiating that treaty, and he 
says, “ You must pass it before this Congress adjeurns,” and when Con- 
gress adjourns without passing it he inaugurates by a special message a | 
special session of Congress to crowd this treaty down the throats of the 
people of this Nation. You can not amend it, you have got to take it as | 
it comes, make all the fight you please, it must be taken as a whole or 
defeated. I say, Mr. Speaker, that is discrimination against the farmers 
of this country and in favor of Canada and not one whit in favor of the 
United States. 

Now, in order that we may make no mistake about this matter, when 
England saw that there was free trade by this treaty with her colony, 
Canada, in agricultural products, she saw that if that thing became 
effective it meant annexation, and she would lose her colonies, because 
there was nothing then between them and everything would be in com- 
mon, and the 7,000,000 would take the blessings of the 91,000,000 in the 
market, and she could not hold her colonies, and so England says to 
her minister there, “‘ What about this?’ and Fielding sends a cablegram 
to England, and what does he say? He says: 

‘Canada is seeking markets everywhere for her surplus products, sub- 
sidizing steamship lines, and sending out commercial agents. Would it 
not be ridiculous in the pursuit of such a policy to refuse to avail herself 
of the markets of the great Nation lying alongside? The expressed fear 
that it will seriously affect imports from Great Britain is groundless, 
‘The greater part of the agreement deals with natural products Great 
Britain does not send out. The range of manufactures affected is small, 
and in most cases the reductions are small. 

‘It appears to be assumed in some quarters that the tariff rates agreed 
upon discriminate in favor of the United States and against Great 
Britain. There is no foundation for this. In every case Great Britain 
will still have the same rate, or a lower one. Canada’s right to deal 
with the British preference as she pleases remains untouched by the 
agreement. The adoption of the agreement will probably lead to some 
further revision of the Canadian tariff, in which the Canadian Parliament 
will be entirely free to fix the British preferential tariff at any rates that 
should be deemed proper.’ 

Now, what is reciprocity? It is a popular word, but what is it? I 
will give you a definition of it, the best definition which I could find in 
the dictionary. 

** Reciprocity is an arrangement or agreement betwecn our own Nation 
and another nation by which we agree to admit, free of duty, certain 
articles which we need but which we can not raise or produce here: and 
in return the other nation admits to its ports free of duty certain 
articles which we produce and which they need but can not produce in 
their own land.” 

Take that definition. Does that define the treaty proposed to be in- 
augurated in this nation? Not at all. It is not reciprocity. There 
are «a lot of us here who are in favor of reciprocity, but this is nothing 
but a discrimination against the farmers of the United States. Now, in 
order that you may understand it still further, what does the Canadian 
press think of this thing? Are they getting a good thing? The Mani- 
toba Vree Press, in that great agricultural country of Manitoba, the 
richest land upon the face of the earth, what do they say? 

‘The outstanding feature of the tarift is the complete reciprocity in 
farm products, ‘This will undoubtedly be popular with the farmers both 
of the Kast and of the West. The good times in the eastern Provinces 
during the life of the Elgin treaty are a matter of tradition, and there 
is no doubt that the opening of the markets of the great American cities 
to the products of the eastern farms will be acceptable and profitable to 
the eastern farmer. In the West free wheat and free access to the 
Chicago market for his cattle will undoubtedly appeal very strongly to 
the cultivator of the soil.” 

The Ontario Advertiser has not been altogether satisfied with us in 
the past, but after characterizing the treaty as “ the Canadian farmers’ 
triumph,” it authorizes us to congratulate ourselves that all is now for- 
given. It says: 

“The treaty agreement is a complete reversal of the normal attitude 
of the United States for nearly half a century. Exeept during the brief 
periods of Cleveland's ascendancy, the policy of the country since the 
Civil War has been one of stiff-necked protectionism, with a particularly 
forbidding front toward Canada. Probably no persons have been more 
surprised at the change than the Canadian negotiators. They could 
searcely have expected such liberality when they set out for Wash- 
ington.” 

Isut somebody says in giving the market for Canadian farm products 
in competition to our own will lower the price of food products and 
thereby help your labor, but that is the greatest blow there could be to 
abor in this land. In the United States, in the State of Maine, the 
labor is the best paid of any laborer on the face of the earth, and you 
and [ know at Yes; he is the best paid, and why? Because on this 
gre border between us and Canada stands the immigrant inspection 
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officer as well as the customhouse. We keep out the cheap and the 
pauper labor of the world. Pass that treaty and Canada with her great 
natural resources and her pewers to manufacture cheaply with cheap 
labor, and how she can compete with the manufacturers of this great 
Nation : To be sure the cost of living is high, but wages are correspond- 
ingly high. You may lower the cost of living by cheapening the farm 
products, but then you must lower labor at the same time. Let us look 
at it. There are to-day 48,322 sawmills in the United States, employing 
in round numbers 1,250,000 men, who support a population of 5,000,000 
people. Where would those people be with the natural resources of 
Canada and the mills upon her great water powers to compete with? 
There are $300,000,000 invested in the pulp and paper mills of the 
United States, employing 112,000 men. Premier Gouin, in speaking for 
the Province of Quebec, is quoted in the press as saying: 

“The desire of the Provincial Government is to make Quebec the 
center of the pulp and paper industry of the world, and there is no 
reason why this should not be accomplished, for Quebec has the essen- 
tia! pulp wood and water power.” 

We have heard a great deal of discussion in this legislature about 
the protection of tke fisheries along the coast of Maine. Tishermen 
have been looking after their wants—sea and shore fisheries. It is a 
great enterprise in the State of Maine, a great enterprise along the 
coast of Maine. The great State of Washington is the first State in the 
Union in the matter of fisheries. What about those fisheries? Pass 
that treaty and you won't discuss the fish question in a Maine Legis- 


| lature; it won’t be necessary; there will be no fish question, and there 


will be no fisheries along the coast of Maine. We can not compete 
with the Canadian waters, that are full of fish; the packing houses 
Wash- 


Premier G. H. 


where the fish are. Have you any doubt of that? 
provisions of the treaty 


Murray, of Nova Scotia, in discussing the 


| before the Canadian Parliament on February 24 said: 


“T see no reason to-day why the fishing fleet of Nova Scotia shouk! 
not increwse threefold. I see ne reason why we should not become 
the principal fish-food producers of this continent. 

‘For a quarter of a century the fishing portion—one-third—of our 
population longed for a free market with the nation to the south,” he 
continued. “ Now that great wish seems satisfied, and hope is filling 
the heart of every man who follows the sea for a livelihood.” 

What about the farmers? I said it was not a matter of politics. 
Democrats and Republicans alike ought to be agreed in the State of 
7a this matter. Even the Waterville Sentinel on February 
27 said: 

“The scheme of reciprocity with Canada proposed by President 
Taft is not a fair proposition, judged either from the viewpoint of a 
tariff for protection or from the viewpoint of free trade or from the 
viewpoint of a tariff for revenue. From the viewpoint of a tariff for 
protection its aim is to take away from the farmers of this country 
what little of special privilege is extended to them. From the view 
point of trade it fails to correct the favoritism granted to other lines 
of business besides farming. From the standpoint of tariff for rey- 
enue it is an absolute failure, because it still adheres to the pelicy of 
a tariff for the protection of privilege.” 

The Bangor Commercial of February 14 said: 

“The ratification of the proposed reciprocity measure in its present 
form would be a blow for the future as well as for the present. A blow 
to the Maine industries depending upon our forest products would 
mean a blow to hundreds of thousands of people whose livelihood 
comes from these industries. We are glad to build for the future, 
but not at the expense of the present, and can not but object to a 
measure that, if adopted, will injure Maine’s interests until such time 
as it is abrogated. 

“But it is not alone the lumbermen, the paper and pulp manu- 
facturers, and the dealers in the manifold forest products who will! 
be dealt a vital blow should the reciprocity agreement be ratified, for 
every potato farmer, dairy farmer, cattle raiser, and hay producer 
will find his prosperity very seriously menaced. 

“This is a question that is of vital importance to every farmer, 
not only in Maine but of all States adjacent to the Canadian boundary, 
for naturally the interests more directly affected are those near the 
boundary. They naturally can see no _——— or equity in giving the 
manufacturer protection on the articles that they must buy and 
proclaiming free trade on the products of the farm, of protecting meat 
and not livestock. 

“Tt has been said that Canada does not raise a vast amount of 
farm products, but this does not mean that she can not. Open to 
Canada the markets of the United States on a mere than even basis 
with our farmers, for our neighbors across the border can buy their 
farms and obtain their laborers more cheaply, and the result is not 
far to seek. Right across the Maine line in Canada are thousands 
and thousands of acres of fertile lands. Give them a profitable market 
and their production will ve vastly increased at the expense of Maine. 
Our farmers will suffer in lower prices for their products and depre- 
ciation of their farms and the State will suffer in the removal of 
many of its agriculturists across the border. And what is true of 
Maine is equally true of the other States that are adjacent to the 
Canadian border. 

“Tt is not at all surprising that the sentiment 
proposed treaty is one of gratification mingled 
Canada is the larger beneficiary.” 

P. B. Carvell, Liberal member from New Brunswick, said recently : 

“It is practically the unanimous wish of the electorate of the 
maritime Provinces, Conservatives as well as Liberal, that there should 
be freer access to the American markets for the natural branches 
products of Canada.” 

Under the agreement he felt sure there was no possibility that an) 
Canadian interest would suffer. On the contrary, they would all be 
greatly stimulated. In his own country, he said, hundreds of 
Canadian farmers had crossed the international boundary line, a stone's 
throw away, not because the land of Maine was more fertile but be 
cause the New Brunswick farmer did not have as good a market 
the man in Maine. 

The Carleton Sentinel, published in New Brunswick, under date 
February 3, said this in an editorial: i 

“We direct our readers to a careful study of the proposed reci 
procity agreement concluded between the representatives of Canada 
and the United States, and made public on Thursday of last week. It 
will be seen that if this proposal becomes law practically everything 
produced by the farmers of New Brunswick will be admitted into the 
United States markets free from duty. 

“One can hardly grasp at the outset what 
farmers and ordinary producers of the Province, 
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this will mean to the 
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“As compensation for these wonderful boons all that we are granting 
the United States producers is a reduction in duty of from 23 to 5 
per cent on farm machinery. Thus from a farming standpoint and, 
n fact, from the standpoint of practically every person in New Bruns- 
wick we win both ways. We will not only obtain a better market for 
our preducts, but we will obtain cheaper machinery with which to 
produce them.” ; : 

It is true that we have a large number of corporations—a trust you 
may call it—in the United States manufacturing farming machinery. 
it will help those tew trusts in getting a market for their farm ma- 
hinery, machinery with which they can do better work. . 

The Observer, published in New Brunswick, under date of February 1, 
aid: 

‘ Never since confederation has there heen such a golden prospect 
for Carleton County farmers as is held out by the new tariff agreement 
announced in Parliament last Thursday. Throughout Canada the 
inessage that Hon. Mr. Fielding bore was considered the most impor- 
tant achievement ever made for the Canadian people. For weeks a 
committee composed of Canadian and American tariff experts have been 
arranging an agreement of reciprocity, or free trade, particularly in 
farm products, and the concessions gained from the Americans are a 
surprise to every Canadian, for those who have read the full report 
will have noticed that our neighbors concede to Canada mueh more 
than we have given. 

“The new arrangement will not become law until the measure passes 
both Parlinment and Congress. That it will pass the farmers here by 
4 most decisive majority goes without saying, but there is reason to 
apprebend that the measure may be killed in either the House of Rep- 
resentatives or the United States Senate. 

“Over in Aroostook farmers are getting 40 cents a dozen for eggs, 
50 cents for oats, 12 cents for pork, $10 for hay. When this tariff 
igreement passes Carleton County farmers will be situated on an equal 
with their Yankee neighbors, and the day the measure becomes law 
every farm in Carleton County will increase in value 25 to 50 per cent. 

“Phe day the United States House and Senate passes the proposed 
measure Carleton County comes in for not only her own but a great 
slice of her neighbor’s market.” 

Do they know what they are taiking about? It is nothing but elass 
legislation, while the farmers of this great Nation are selected for the 
sacrifice. And you have aceomplished nething by it. You won't relieve 
the laborer or the manufacturer or the consumer, but you will injure 
the producer, Now, I say, gentlemen of this House, that the time bas 
been in the past when Democrats and Republicans stood together for 
Maine and for this great Nation of ours. ‘They stood together shoulder 
to shoulder when the Union was threatened. They stood together for 
a United Republic, they marched shoulder to shoulder, they were one, 
and they saved the Union and they saved the State of Maine. Again 
they stcod together, Democrats and Republicans, some years ago when 
it was proposed to take our money and depreciate and degrade it and 
make of a dollar 50 cents, and they stood together, shoulder to shoulder, 
ind they saved the money in this country. The time has come now 
when they must again stand shoulder to shoulder to save the agricul- 
interests of this Nation. Too much talk has been made about 
the consumer who must depend upon the farmer. The vital souree of 
ill our life comes from the farmer. Baek to the farm we must go for 
prosperity. he farmer is the lifeblood of the Republic.. You must 
the farmer if you would save the Nation and the people; and I 
say the time has come when the producer must be given some protec- 
tion and you must have some regard for him. ‘The great agricultural 
interests of this Nation, the millions of farmers to-day that protest 
against this measure, must be heard, and they will be heard; they will 
be heard in this House of Representatives, or they will fill the House 
with those who will hear them, I say that in agricultural Maine we 
sheuld stand to-day a unit against this treaty, and say that the majority 
of this committee, composed of Republicans and Democrats alike, are 
right when they state that this measure, this resolution, ought not to 
pass. [Applause. } 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield to any Republican on 
that side three minutes. 

Mr. MORGAN. 1 would like to have that time to talk on this 
hill, 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. 1 would like to have five minutes. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I yield three minutes to the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Morgan] to talk on this bill. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr, Chairman, I have not had time to study 
this bill before the House, but I remember very well when this 
proposition was before the House in its original form, and I re- 
member the position I took on it at the time. I was opposed to 
the original proposition, and I made a speech against it when 
hefore the House; I voted against it, I believe, three times in 
ohe form and another. I am opposed to it to-day, and I want to 
compliment the Committee on Ways and Means in bringing in a 
bill here in favor of the repeal of this measure. I have always 
thought it was a discrimination against the agricultural inter- 


’ } 
furat 


ests. I believe in the principle of protection, and I believe that 
principle ought to apply to agriculture as well as to manufac- 
tures. I believe it ought to apply fairly to all interests, and that 


is the kind of protectionist Iam. So I believe that the passage 
“! this bill will indicate the position which the American people 

\l take upon this great question in the future. I do not expect 
'O see the day come again when the American Congress will ever 
reenact a measure like this, or we will have an American Presi- 
‘lent who would sign and approve such a bill. I just wanted to 
place myself on record in favor of the passage of this bill. [Ap- 
plause, ] 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
‘leman from Alabama [Mr. Herrin]. [Applause.] 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, on last Monday, 
in replying to an article in the Washington Post regarding the 
election -in the seventh congressional district of Alabama, I 
called the attention of the House to the fact that Mr. L. B. 
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Rainey, of Gadsden, a Democrat, had been elecied to Congress 
by a majority of 406 votes. Mr. Woop of Indiana participated 
in the debate that morning, and the Recoxnp quotes him 
saying or insinuating that I had secured the appointment of 
a negro by the name of Scott as Assistant Secretary of War, 
and had also secured the appointment of another negro for 
some office—he did not say what. 

I was in the Hall Monday when Mr. Woop of Indiana made 
a speech, but my attention was diverted by some Members 


as 


who were spcaking to me, and I did not hear what he saie 
about me persenally with regard to this particular matter. If 


I had, I would have branded the statement then as incorrect 


unwarranted, and untrue. Here is the statement made )y 
Mr. Woop, and to which I desire to give attention: 

I informed them— 

He said, speaking of what he told the Republicans in the 


seventh district of Alabama, referring to me 

that he was appreciated fully, however, by the President from the fact 
that when it came to selection of an Assistant Secretary of War durin: 
this trying period he went to Alabama to get him; that this Assistant 
Secretary of War came from the district of Mr. Herrin; and, notwith 
Standing he was black as a coal, he was nevertheless appointed Assis 
ant Secretary of War. 

In the first place, Mr. Chairman, there is not now and has net 
been at any time during the present administration a negro As 
sistant Secretary of War. During the war there were thres 
Assistant Secretaries of War. I have just been informed b) 
the War Department that all three of them were white me 
and that the negro, Emmett Scott, referred to by Mr. Woop. 
was not an Assistant Seeretary of War, but that he was ap 
pointed by the Secretary of War to do certain work in conner 
tion with the negro soldiers. I did not even know that Seett 
had been designated to look after the negro soldiers until | 
heard it charged by Republicans in the seventh congressional 
district of Alabama that he had been appointed Assistant Sec- 
retary of War—a charge which was untrue. Any insinuation or 
intimation that I knew of or had anything to do with the negro 
Scott’s appointment to the position that he did fill temporarily 
is without foundation. It is absolutely untrue. 

Then, again, Mr. Woop said: 

I told them that, as another evidence of his influence, that when th 
ship George Washington sailed to the other side they were looking fo 


some one to represent that section, and the gentleman from Alabama 
was again called upon to name that representative. The man lx 


‘selected was as black as the ace of spades. 


Mr. Chairman, there is no excuse for this unfounded and un- 
true statement. I am so innocent of even information as te 
what he means by this last statement that I do not even know 
to what he refers. But I want to say that there is no truth 
in either one of the statements charging or insinuating that | 
was consulted about or had anything whatever to do with the 
matter here mentioned by Mr. Woop of Indiana. There is no 
word of truth to give rise to or even remotely sustain the 
charges or insinuations made against me with regard to the 
negroes here mentioned by the gentleman from Indiana [ Mr. 
Woop}. 

I fear that he talks one way on the negro question in Indiana 
and quite another way in Alabama. If you had heard him in 
Alabama you would have thought that he favored white su- 
premacy, and if you should hear him in Indiana you would 
think that he favored social equality and marriage between 
whites and negroes. My position on that question is the same 
here as elsewhere. I always try to tell the negro the truth 
about this question. I know the feeling of the great white 
heart of this country, and we ought to be honest and just with 
the negro and not deceive him in order to get his vote. You 
hurt us in the South, and the negro, too, by teaching a false 
doctrine. The masses of the white men in the North are not 
with you Republican teaders on this question. Mr. Lincoln 
said that he was opposed to social equality. He said that he 
was opposed to intermarriage between the races. And the Re- 
publican leaders like Mr. Woop would do well to stay by the 
doctrine of Mr. Lincoln. 

Those of you Republicans who believe in mixed schools and 
churehes and intermarriage between the negro and white races 
are doing more to cause riots and crime amongst the negroes 
than any other thing. You cause them to aspire to something 
that the decent white man and woman abhor and hate, and wil! 
never submit to. In order to obtain the negro vote temporarily 
you mislead, deceive, and do that which will injure for a long 
time the negro race and at the same time bring trouble, seriou: 
trouble, upon the white men and women throughout the conntry 
Every time you Republicans do anything to encourage ni 
schools, mixed churehes, and marriage between the races, you 
are sowing dragon’s teeth in the path of white women wherever 
the negro problem is present. The white woman alene in her 
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home or walking alone through the park in the city, and the 
country girl walking the lonely read, as she goes or comes 
from school, is in danger because of the doctrine that some of 
you teach. You do an injustice to the good negro, and there are 
thousands of thein. The class that I refer to as the good negro 
knows that we tell him the truth and give him the true attitude 
of the real decent white men and women on this race question. 

Mr. HERSEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Yes. 

Mr. HERSEY. Did the gentleman understand Mr. Woop 
to claim, either in Alabama or elsewhere, that he was in favor 
of the intermarriage of the races—the black race and the white 
race? 

Mr. HEFLIN. 

Mr. HERSEY. Anywhere? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I am speaking of what I think his position 
is on the negro question up in the other sections of the country. 
Mr. HERSEY. You do understand he claims that? 

Mr. HEFLIN. No; I do not say that he claims that. 
stating what I understand his position to be. 

Mr. HERSEY. He is not here. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. 
of any such information as that? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I have no direct information. I am simply 
expressing my opinion as to his attitude on this question. All 
who indulge in it should quit playing politics with a question 
that lies at the very heart of all that the white race holds dear 
and that touches the present and future welfare of the whole 
negro race in America. Let me say to white men North and 
South that whenever the crime of rape is committed and white 
men go out after the brute who commits it do not let anyone 
harm the innocent negro. It is our duty to see to it that he is 
protected, and we do that in the Democratic South. But we have 
registered a vow, and we will keep it as long as there is courage 
and life in us, and that is when a negro commits the crime of 
rape on a white woman he must die. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has expired. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. FORDNEY. 


along 


Not in Alabama: no. 


I am 


ask unanimous consent to 


[After a pause. | 


Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
centlieman from Kansas [Mr. WHITE]. 


Mr. WHITE of Kansas. Mr, Chairman and gentlemen, I am 
not here to discuss concretely any bill. I ask for five minutes 
in order to correct a false impression, honestly entertained, no 
doubt, by my good friend the gentleman from North Carolina 
{Mr. Kircuin]|. I asked it in order that I might speak when 
he was in the room, and I supposed he was here. I am here 
to enlighten this committee on the subject of the consideration 
of the Mondell bill and the Morgan bill and other soldiers’ 
settlement bills. I make the statement that a gentleman on the 
minority side : few days ago, in the discussion in general de- 
bate made the statement, which you will find in the Recorp, 
that the soldiers’ settlement bill was fathered by the Repub- 
licans, 

I want to say to you in this connection that the bill was in- 
troduced by Mr. MonpbELt, but I say to you that it has a more 
remote, though possibly not a more illustrious, ancestry, and 


the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Monpett] has referred to ! 


it before the committee and before this House as the “ Secretary 
Lane bill.” So that instead of it being a Republican bill and 
having a single paternity, that which is impossible in nature 
has become the phenomenon of legislation, and it has a con- 
glomerate ancestry. 

As to the Committee on Public Lands, I want to enlighten my 
good friend, because I know that he would not knowingly mis- 
state any proposition before this House. I assume that it may 
be regarded as an act of temerity for a gentleman of such tender 
vears and inexperience as myself to endeayor to even enlighten 
the gentleman or to correct his statement. I want to say to 
you With reference to the report on the Mondell bill that nine 
Democrats and eight Republicans on that committee supported 
the majority report. I think that this is information to this 
House, and I am making it, not as a partisan, but as a member 
of that committee. Of the four gentlemen who signed the 
minority view, all of them were Republicans—not a single one 
of them a Democrat. And if the majority that supported the 
majority report, a majority of Democrats, were sincere, why 
have they not come before this committee and before this House 
and urged some measure of the kind? They have not done so, 
I oppose the Mondell bill conscientiously, because I think it is 
fundamentally defective. This I say to you, gentiemen on the mi- 
nority side and on the majority side, is not a partisan question, 
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and should not be degraded as a partisan question in any sense, 
and it can not be. I say to you further, gentlemen, as a state- 
ment of information to this committee, that I myself in that 
committee, as both Democrats and Republicans will attest who 
are members of that committee, moved to substitute the Morgan 
bill for the Mondell bill. It isa matter of record. I make these 
statements, gentlemen, because I think it fair to the Republicans 
and the Democrats and to the members of this committee that 
this statement should be made here and in this manner. I make 
it respectfully. 

Mr. BEE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. Yes. 

Mr. BEE. What has become of the Morgan bill in the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands? 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. I am not able to answer the gentle- 
man’s question, except I understand it maintains its place with- 
out prejudice in that committee. 

Mr. KITCHIN, I did not quite understand. 
tleman permit an interruption? 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. I will yield for a question. 

Mr. KITCHIN. What impression does the gentleman think 
ought not to be created and ought not to go out to the country? 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. The report as to the number of 
Democrats and Republicans on the committee, which the gentle- 
man said was about 2 to 1. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Some said 13 to 8. 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. It was 9 to 12; and I wish to state 
that that majority report was supported by 17 members of the 
Committee on the Public Lands, consisting of 9 Democrats and 8 
Republicans. I make this statement, not as a partisan, but as 
a patriotic citizen and a member of that committee; and I be- 
lieve that this legislation should not be tinged with any parti- 
san consideration, either now or at any subsequent time. [Ap- 
plause. } 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, how much time have I? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has 14 minutes. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I really did 
not intend to get intv any debate upon this soldiers’ bills mat 


Will the gen- 


| ter, or even to refer to it, or to the bills or lack of bills concern- 
The | ing it reported out or kept in by the Republicans of the Com- 
| mittee on the Public Lands. 


I am glad, very glad indeed, that 
the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Wuite] has set the House per- 


: fectly straight on the Mondell soldiers’ bill, the bill introduced 


by the majority leader of the House. The gentleman says that 
nine Democrats and only eight Republicans voted to report out 
of the committee this soldiers’ bill. 

It appears from the statement of the gentleman that with the 
dozens of bills introduced by various Members for the relief of 
the soldiers, no bill at all would have been reported out of that 
committee in favor of the soldiers if it had not been for the 
Democrats on the committee. No bill at all, whether a good 
bill, a just bill, or not, would have been reported. But for the 
Democrats, all soldiers’ relief bills would have been kept in the 
committee and not one would now be pending for consideration 
by the House. Now, the Democrats, perhaps, who caused the 
making of the favorable report on the Mondell bill took the 
position that there was a sentiment in the country and in the 
House for the soldiers to have some relief, and that the soldiers 
had the right to have some bill for their relief considered by 
the House, whether they agreed to all the provisions of the bill 
or not. They were willing, for the sake of the soldiers, that 
some bill, some concrete proposition, should be considered by a 
Republican House, and so they voted to report it so that the 
House could consider it if it desired. According to the gentle- 
man from Kansas [Mr. WuHirr]—and I know he is correct—if it 
had not been for these Democrats on the Committee on the Public 
Lands the soldiers would not have had an opportunity for this 
House to have considered any bill, good or bad, in their interest. 

I am mighty glad that the Democrats were willing to vote to 
report some concrete bill, whether wise or unwise, whether 
they agreed to the bill or not. I am glad they felt that the sol- 
diers really had a right to have something considered in the 
House. If there is one man in this House who should forever 
feel under the most grateful obligations to the Democrats on 
that committee it is the author of the bill, Mr. Monpets, the 
Republican majority leader of the House, because if it had 
not been for these Democrats a Republican committee, which 
he helped to make and to shape, would have killed his bill in 
the committee and it could not have been considered by the 
House. His committee would have ignored and turned down its 
own majority leader. 

These Democrats also out of respect to Mr. Monpert, the dis- 
tinguished and able leader of this House, seeing that the com- 
mittee and members of his own party were going to turn him 




































eration, 





although they might not favor all the provisions of the 

ty iat the majority leader of the Republican Party of the 
House ought to have his bill, the first bill he introduced at this 
considered in the House by his own party. [Laugh- 

Of course, if I had been on that committee, although I 
opposed to the bill, I think I would have taken the view that 
Democrats took, tha. the committee under the circumstances 
hould show enough respect for the majority leader of the 
House [Mr. MONDELL] to give his bill a chance on the floor of 
the House. [Laughter.] . So that is the way the bill got out. 

Applause on the Democratic side. ] 

Now, gentlemen, with respect to the bill now under consid- 
[ am glad to say that this is one bill, the repeal of the 
Canadian reciprocity act passed by the Congress under Mr. 
rafts administration in 1911, which all Democrats agree with 
the Republicans should be passed, That reciprocity act was 
ssed, as the Democrats will reeall, and I wish to remind them 
resh, before the Underwood Act of 1913 was passed. There- 
‘e, from the Democratie standpoint, after the Underwood bill 
ssed, arranging and adjusting the tariff rates accerding to 

Democratic theory and policy, there was little use from the 
Democratie standpoint in Canadian reciprocity, since it was 
practically a tariff proposition between this country and Canada. 
Having the Underwood Act enaeted two years after the passage 
reciprocity act, the Democrats have no particular con- 
keeping on the statute books the Canadian reciprecity 
ct, especially since Canada rejected it. And then as a real 
\mericun question it is not fair for this country that we should 
cop standing forever open for her acceptance the reciprocal 
agreement with Canada after she, by a vote of her people, has 
rejected it, leaving Canada for the next 10 or 20 or 30 years 
free to come in and accept it whenever she thinks conditions 
ave so changed as to make the agreement a one-sided bargain 
‘favor. Therefore, as a national proposition, in the exer- 

our right and interest, we ought to repeal it new. 

| am very glad to agree with the gentleman frem Michi- 

Mr. ForpNEY] and the ether Republican members of the 
Committee on Ways and Means on this bill. 
to the report of my friend from North Dakota |[Mr. 
perhaps he states. the facts, but not all the facts with 
to how that legislation was passed and who voted for 
stated in this report that “ while the measure was 
sponsored by a Republican President, it was opposed by a 
ority of the Republicans in Congress and went on the 
tatute books only because of the united support of the Demo- 
erats.” Of course, the Democrats did not unitedly support it. 
We had some Democrats who opposed it. 

{ want to eall the attention of the gentleman from North 
Dakota to the faet that this same identical reciprocity bill was 
passed by a Republican House—in February, 1911—in the short 
session before the Democrats had come in. We Democrats did 
not take control of the House until the extra session ealled by 
Mr. Taft in April, 1911, after the election of 1910. But 
December 1, 1910, to March 4, 1911, the Republicans had con- 
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reciprocity agreement was passed by thai 
rie Senate, however, refused to take it up, or did not pass it. 
\nd because of its failure to pass, Mr. Taft called an extra 
for the express purpose of passing this reciprocity 
izreement, which the Republican House a month hefore had 
passed. In this extra session the House was Democratie. 

| believe the gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. Youna], who 
nade this report, was not here then; neither was my friend from 
Kansas |Mr. WuHitr] and many other gentlemen. But let us 
seep the record straight. Mr. Taft, a Republican President, 
ind Mr. Knox, the Republican Secretary of State, negotiated 
vith Canada this agreement before any Democrats in the House 
ver heard of it and before any Demoerat in the Senate ever 
heard of it, and they submitted it to the Republican Congress— 
short session of the Sixty-first Congress—and the Repub- 
lean House passed it, 
s know the reciprocity bill could not have gotten out of the 
Ne] cin Ways and Means Committee in that Republican 
Oleress in 1911 if the majority of the Republicans on the Ways 
ind Means Committee had net been for it. Mr. Payne headed 


the House by a large majority, and that same identieal | 
Republican House. | 
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jown and humiliate him, felt that it was nothing but fair and eratie House in April, 1911. Gentlemen, at the tin a 


wise 2 is the 


But as I say, there is ne 


MOSt statlesiial e 


ct and, in my judgment, it 
act of the whole Taft administration. 


use for it now. t will serve no purpose now. I merely wanted 
to call the attention of the gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. 
Youne} to the facts as they appear in the Recorp and to le 
of the distinguished Republicans in the House who voted for 
the act. 

And, gentlemen, I want to call atiention to another gen 
man who voted for this reciprocity act both in the Republican 
House and a month or two afterwards in the Det ratic House, 
and that is the patriotic and distinguished gentteman hom 
the united voice of the Republicans in this House made Speaker, 
Mr. GILLErtT. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Will the ventien eld? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Does the yentleman from North Carolifa 
maintain that the original reciproeity act was passed by a Re 
publican House? 

Mr. KITCHIN. A Republican House; the original bill sub 


mitted by Mr. Taft. 

Mr. KNUTSON. The gentleman is mistaken, because it was 
appreved on July 26, 1911, when Mr. CHamp CLARK was Speaker 
and the Democrats were in full control. The gentlemian’s mem 
ory is marvelous, but he certainly will not dispute the Rrecorp 

Mr. KITCHIN. That is the act that Democrats and Republi- 
eans and President Taft passed and put upon the statute book 
in the extra session of 1911. But I was referring to the vote in 
the preceding February, when the Republicans had control of 
the House. ‘Vill semebody ask Mr. Sabine to | 
ReEcorp of the vate on that in February, 1911? 

Mr. CANNON, If the gentleman wil! allow me, that came up 
at the end’ of my occupancy of the Speakership, at the end of 
eight years. I was violently opposed to the so-called Canadian 
treaty, and suffice it to say that it did not pass during that short 
session, 


Mr. KVRCHIN 


send n he 


it is barely possible that I may be mistaken 


but I am equally as eertain the House did pass it in the shori 
session of the Sixty-first Congress, in February, 1911, while 
the gentleman was Speaker; but we will see when I get the 
RECORD. 

Mr. CANNON, IT will tell the gentleman why I am so clear 
that it did net pass Congress in the shert session. I was sent 
for to go into the President’s room at the other end of the 
Capitol, where President Taft bad been signing bills, and |] 


went over there immediately after the expiration of that Con 
whieh expired at 12 o’clock on the 4th of Maren, and I] 
went along with several other Republicans, and the President 
asked us for our opinion as to the proper time to call a special 
session of Congress, whether it should be immediately, in Apri) 
or in May; and after polling everybody else I said, “ Mr. Presi 


gress, 


dent, the real reason for calling that session together is to 
ratify the reciprocity treaty with Canada?” He said, “ Well, 
yes.” I said, “ Mr. President, so far as I am concerned, it does 


not make a d bit of difference when you eall it’; and it was 
called, and the Democratie House passed it. 

Mr. KIYTCHIN. But the gentleman will admit that before the 
Democrats control, in the session when the Renpul 
licans. were in the majority, the bill passed the Hous L did 


took short 


not say it passed Congress. I expressty said it failed in the 
Senate. The question at issue now is, Did the House in Fel 
ruary. 1911, while in control of the Republicans, puss the rec 


bill? The gentleman may possibly be right and I may 
possibly be wrong, but I want to get the Reconp. That will tell. 
Ah, here it is; Let us see. The yeas and nays were ordered on 
the passage of the reciprocity bill on the 14th day of February, 
1911. in the Republican House, anc this Recorp shows that both 
the young gentleman from Minnesota, the active and diligent 
whip of the Republicans [Mr. KNuTson], and my esteemed and 


procity 


respected and revered and lifelong friend, Mr. CAaNNon, are 
mistaken and that your humble servant was correct. 
The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 
Mr. KITCHIN. Give me one minute mere. 
Mr. FORDNEY. TI yield to the gentleman one minute. 
Mr. KITCHIN. The Recorp shows: that in the Sixty-tirs 


Congress, on the 14th day of February, 1911, with the Repul 


tt ommittee. On that eommittee were Mr. Lonaworrn, who! lieans by a large majority having eontrol of the House. it was 
; 1 Member of this House; the late Mr. Hill of Con-| passed by an overwhelming majority. The vote stood-—for it, 
i ut; Mr. Boutell of Illinois; and Mr. MeCall, of Massa- | yeus 221, nays 93, or two and one-half times as many yeus as 
am setts, Who, one or two years afterwards, was made governor | there were nays. [Applause on the Democratic side. | 
Massachusetts. They voted to report it out and defended it| Mr. CANNON. If the gentleman will allow me. the centieman 
"n (he floor, Mir, MANN, one of the strongest and ablest lead- | is: correct and I was incorrect in saying that it did not pass the 
Vrs the Republican Party ever had in this House, voted for it | House; but if it had not been for the solid Democratic vote for 


in the Republican House in February, 19171, and in 


the Demo- 


it, or substantially that, it would not have passed. 
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Mr. KITCHIN. I only wanted to show the Recorp for the 
benefit of my young friend, Mr. Knutson. [Applause. ] 

Mir. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Krrcuin] had gone further with his statement, he 
would have found that when the reciprocity bill passed the House 
in February, 1911, it passed with a solid Democratic vote and a 
minority of the Republicans voting for it, and it never received a 
majority of Repuldican votes in this House at any time. 

Mr. KITCHIN. There are many other righteous acts that 
never received a majority of the Republicans, either. But that 
bill received a vote 6f a majority of the Republicans on the Ways 
and Means Committee, did it not? The gentleman wes a mem- 
ber of that committee at that time. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I do not remember as to that, but I do not 
think so; and if you think Canadian reciprocity a righteous act, 
why are you going to vote for its repeal? But the gentleman 
from North Carolina is always resourceful and will present any 
kind of an argument, whether it is correct or otherwise, if he 
can get merriment out of it from the Democratic side of the 
House, whenever a tariff bill is under consideration. 

This treaty has remained upon our statute books since 1911 and 
would become a law by the approval of Canada. When this bill 
hecame a law, so far as the Government of the United States is 
concerned, the matter was taken up by the Canadian people and 
submitted to a vote of their people, and it was overwhelmingly 
defeated. Since that time the law has remained upon our statute 
books, subject to the approval of Canada, and would become a 
law at any time that the Canadian Government might approve 
the treaty. 

I have here a statement prepared by the Tariff Commission, a 
very valuable document, a summary and brief history of all the 
commercial treaties which have become laws between the Gov- 
ernment of the United States and other countries. I commend 
the reading of this report to every Member of the House. The 
substance of the report is that this Government never entered 
into a reciprocity treaty with any foreign country that did not 
work to the disadvantage of our people. 

Many treaties that have been agreed to between the repre- 
sentatives of our Government, the Secretary of State, and 
foreign: authorities have been rejected by the Senate end of this 
We entered into a treaty with Canada in 1854. That 
treaty became effective in 1855 and remained a law for 11 years, 
und was repealed by a Republican Congress in 1866 by the adop- 
tion of protective measures, 

(‘ongress was called together in extra session after the House 
of Representatives had declined to ratify a treaty. Presented 
in the form it was drawn up, it was necessary to submit it to 
both Houses of Congress for ratification—the treaty between this 
Government and Cuba. In 1903 Congress was called together 
in extra session to pass that treaty. After great pressure had 
been brought to bear on Congress by President Roosevelt that 
ireaty became a law. I want to show you the effect of that 
treaty. Twas a Member of the House of Representatives at the 
time that treaty passed the House. I voted against it. 

The balance of trade between this Government and Cuba for 17 
yeurs from the date of that treaty to the present time shows 
the balance of trade against the United States of $538,210,000. 
rhe average balance of trade annually was more than $31,000,000. 
of course the trade between the two countries has very mate- 
rially increased since that time, as our trade with the whole 
world has increased in volume. 

During the same period of time under our general tariff laws, 
without any special trade relations between this Government 
and Canada, a small foreign nation to the north of us, the bal- 
ance of trade has been in our favor. With Canada the balance 
of trade annually has been in our favor to the extent of $122,- 
000,000, or more than $1,031,865,000 in 17 years. There is evi- 
dently a difference between a country doing business with the 
people of the United States under a general tariff law and a reci- 
procity treaty, which means free trade on many products, and 
the ordinary transaction of business in the usual manner. 

I repeat, gentlemen, that there is not a treaty of record be- 
tween this country and any other country in the world that has 
not operated to the disadvantage of our people. I can see no 
benefit coming to the people of the United States by trading a 
horse to the people of another nation for a horse. 

The Republican principle of reciprocity is to accept from a 
foreign country such goods as they produce that we do not pro- 
duce, if they will take some of our products under the same 
terms. It has always been a Republican principle to admit free 
of duty, or at the very lowest possible rate of foreign duties, 
articles produced in foreign countries that we do not produce 
here but must have. Coffee and tea are articles of food produced 
in foreign countries and not produced here. It is not a com- 
petitive product with any product of this country. 


(Congress. 
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Raw rubber is produced in foreign countries and adimitted 
free under the Republican law and under existing law, "There 
never has been a duty on coffee and ten entering this count 
except as a war measure during the Civil War. I think | 
correct in that statement, although there might have been a « 
in very early days before my recollection. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Will the gentleman yield* 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. 
coffee in Brazil? 

Mr. FORDNEY. No country an export dut: 
coffee. Brazil produces the bulk of the coffee which comes to 
this country, and the Government of Brazil purchases all thy 
coffee produced there and sells it at a profit, and that profit 
goes into the treasury of Brazil. They get around the export 
duty by that sort of method. 

We are talking a great deal about 
in the papers and to the galleries. 
asked additional laws to enable it to bring down the cost of 
living. Such laws have been passed by Congress. I have pe 
ports and a photograph in my office to the effect that more than 
30 Government ships are lying at anchor, out of operation, 
Seattle, Wash. Thirty Government ships inactive and a ev 
shortage of tonnage all over the world! In Brazil the docks 
and warehouses are filled to overflowing with coffee waiting 
for tonnage to bring that coffee to the United States or to take 
it to some foreign country. If the administration wants to 
bring down the cost of living in one great food product of this 
country, why not send some of those Government ships lying 
at anchor in Seattle to Brazil and bring in a few cCargoes of 
coffee, dump them on the market, and reduce the price of 
that commodity? [Applause.] 

I know at my home old Government Java coffee 
pounds for a dollar some months ago. Now $1.20 for 2 pounds 
for that same coffee. If this administration is really serious 
and wishes to do something to reduce the cost of living, why 
not bring in from Brazil some of this coffee that is begging for 
tonnage? Here is a steamship company at New York, wit! 
which a Munson is connected, comes in and offers, so I am told 
on good authority, comes and offers the Shipping Board the 
very high price of $190 per ton for 20 ships. But the Govern 
ment will not sell for that money, although they admit that it 
is a very high price. 

This company wants to purchase those ships and put thei in 
the South American trade. The administration is the dog in the 
manger, if my information is correct. It will neither put their 
boats in operation between this country and South Americ: or 
let anyone else have the boats to put them in that trade. And 
they talk about wanting additional laws to reduce the high 
cost of living! Why not move in that direction if sincere? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Is it not a fact that strikes at Rio de 
Janeiro have been one of the causes for the delay of the ship- 
ment of coffee, and is not that one of the real troubles? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I do not think so. I do not know of an) 
strikes on Government ships operated by the Shipping Board. 

Mr. McCKEOWN. I am talking about strike conditions of the 
longshoremen at the ports of Brazil. Is not that the reason? 

Mr. FORDNEY. No; that is not my information. My infor- 
mation is that the warehouses and the docks are loaded to 
overflowing, waiting only for tonnage. The Government 0! 
Brazil has been compelled to borrow from people in this coun- 
try—the bankers of New York—large sums of money to carr) 
that great volume of coffee, because the Government borrows 
the money to pay the coffee producers of Brazil. All coffee 
produced in Brazil, under penalty, must first be offered to the 
Government before sold to any other persons in the world. 
Therefore the Government controls the coffee trade in Brazil. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask for the repeal of this law because we 
have suffered every time we have entered into reciprocit) 
treaties with any people of the world, and every time we have 
placed upon our statute books a low rate of duty on imports 
the industries of this country and American labor have sufierec 
and will continue to do so so long as the great difference in the 
scale of wages prevails between the labor in this country nt 
the labor of any other country. American laboring men have 
higher standards of living than any other laboring people under 
God’s sun because of the higher wage scale here in this coul- 
try. I have statistics from Germany and Austria-Hungar) 
which show that since the war the wage scale in gold in those 
countries has practically not advanced in an appreciable wily. 
Where the wages were from 10 to 13 cents per hour before the 
war they are to-day from 10 to 14 cents per hour in gold. ©! 
course, in their depreciated money the wage is higher. The pi! 
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ine of the German mark is 8 cents. It is offered to-day in 
so markets of the world for 6 cents in gold and also in Ger- 
ny. Of course the man who'received a mark per hour or 
4 mark per hour before the war now would receive 2, 
t marks beeause of the depreciated value of their cur- 
and because of the depreciated value of money all over 
Europe, and a comparison based upon the mark or the money 

any other country, depreciated as it is in Europe, as to the 
te of wages paid there and here, is of no value except it be 
in terms of geld. There is to-day a difference between the 
ro seale of the United States and in Europe as great as 
here was before the war. Compare any wage scale in any line 

husiness in the United States and you will find that the dif- 
erence is as great to-day between our wage scale in every line 
ndustry, aS compared with other countries, as it was before 


he 


half 


e war. 


wer cent labor eost. 
we have lower prices for the products of this country while 
he high cest of production prevails? It is not practical and 
s only a demagogue that preaches anything else. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 


4 Vr. FORDNEY. Yes. 
> Mr. KNUTSON. If the reciprocity pact with Canada had 
; come operative, it would have worked a great hardship on 
he agricultural interests of this country. 
Vir. FORDNEY. Absolutely; a greater hardship upon the 
i cultural interests of the country than upon any other in- 


in the land. Of the 100,000,000 people in this country 
only 33 per cent live in the rural districts and are 
: farmers. We look to them te produce the food articles for all 

he rest of the people; and any law that works a hardship upon 
industry of the country works a hardship upon the 
people of the country, because we are dependent upon 


oe 
oe 


mn, 


one-third of our people for our food and our clothing. 
Therefore, I say to you that any law which affects the agri- 


al interests of the country should be most carefully con- 


§ lered by men in this House upon both sides of the House. 
4 Vo man wants to vote for a law, Democrat or Republican, which 

ork to the disadvantage of our people as a whole. We 
3 liffer in our opinion as to how we should vote on these various 
4 =, but I do not accuse any man who differs with me of 
é lishonest in his views. If I am right, then he certainly 
x rong when he differs with me; and if he is correct in his 
‘ position, IT am wrong, and 1 will not vote for any law, no mat- 


‘ from 


what source it comes, unless in my opinion it works 

atvantage of the masses of the people. Neither do I 

link other honest men will. I believe the repeal of this law 

remove an obstable of great danger resting in our statute 

books to-day. There is danger of its becoming a law. Certainly 

, if Canada accepts it at any minute, I am anxious, therefore, 

repeal the law, and I hope that every man in the House, 

h Democrat and Republican, will vote for the bil. I ask 
he Clerk read the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

t enacted, ete., That the entitled “An act to promote reciprocal 

relations with the Dominion of Canade, and for other purposes,” 

ved July 26, 1911, is repealed, to take effect on the day following 

» of this act. On and after such date there shall be levied, 

ted, and paid upon the articles enumerated in such act, the growth, 

prod or manufacture of the Dominion of Canada, when tmported 

rom into the United States or any of its possessions (except the 


act 


sage 


Philippine Islands, the Virgin Islands, and the islands of Guam and 
la), in lien of the duties levied, collected, and paid under such 
duties levied, collected, and paid under existing law upon the 

I les when imported from other countries. 


\I 


WILLIAMS. Mr. Chairman, I move te strike out the 
cv ord, The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. KircHin], 
5 bh oxplaining why he would support the proposition to repeal the 
dian reciprocity act, said that since the passage of the 
si derwood tariff act in 1918 Democratic theories in this matter 

en put into law and consequently there was no further use 
he Canadian reciprocity act to remain on the statute books. 
sh that one William Howard Taft, somewhere in his travels, 
id take note of the observation of the gentleman from North 
Care a. Every real Republican in 1911, when President Taft, 
n strength and awkwardness, forced this measure through 
ohgress over the protests of his party knew that it was a 
Democratic tariff proposition, pure and simple. Mr. Taft had 
elected President by a majorty of more than a million and 
¢ 


YULOCS 





Mr. HARDY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 

eld 

Mir. WILLIAMS. I decline to yield. His party had an over- 
ming majority in beth Houses of the Congress and con- 
d all of the Northern States. At the beginning of his ad- 
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Every article of production whether manufactured | 
gricultural, in its total cost of production, carries at least | 
Now, how in the name of common sense | 
| Party in the States of the great West and Northwest—that the 
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43 
ministration Republicans had every reasen to expect and to loo} 
forward to a long lease of power and Republican supremacy. 
In my opinion, and I do not say it criticizing Mr. Taft’s moti 
or his patriotism in any way, in urging this proposition and 
forcing it through Congress he committed the greatest political 
mistake ihat was ever made by an occupant of the White Hous 


ves 


| The one cardinal doctrine of Republicanism for which the part 


has ever stood is protection—protection of labor, protection of 
American industries, and protection to the American farmer. We 
had passed in 1909 the Payne-Aldrich tariff bill under his admi 
istration at a special session of Congress. There was some com 
plaint from many good Republicans that certain schedules in tha 
bill were excessive, yet the country accepted the bill, and its sul 
sequent operation demonstrated it to be a wise law, a law tha 
brought in abundant revenue, that gave ample protection to every 
real American interest. Following this came this astounding 
proposition from a Republican President that the Republican 
farmer, whose support had been the backbone of the Republican 


Republican Party proposed to put those things which the farme 

produced upon the free list. Republicans could hardly believe 
that proposition was seriously advanced and would be forced 
through the Congress with all the power of the Federal adminis 
tration. The Republican Congress refused to carry out the 
President’s recommendations, and the Sixty-first Congress closed 
without final action on the proposition. After the adjournment 


of that Congress, the President called into extra session the hew 
Congress, which was Democratic. I remember reading in the 
papers just after the new Congress had organized that Presiden 
Taft had called to the White House Mr. Speaker CLark and 
Senater Stone, of Missouri, and consulted with them as to the 


methods and means of getting the reciprocity act through Con- 
gress. I said at that time to myself, “God help the Republican 
Party,” if its head, if its leader, if its President had gone into 
consultation and caucus with such distinguished partisan Demo 


|} crats as the two gentlemen mentioned to devise the means oi 


getting through Congress a law diametrically opposed— 
The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expire 
Mr. WILLIAMS. I ask for three minutes mere. 


The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. To every Republican principle. And so 
the law was passed. The Republican Party was defeated. The 
passage of this law started all the troubles that have since 


overtaken the Republican Party and presaged the disasters that 
eaine in rapid succession. It lest for the President the cunfi- 
dence of the farmers of the country—the Republican farmers— 
and he never after that was able to have behind him a uniter 
party in his administration. 


Mr. KNUTSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Canadian rcciprocity was to the Republican 
Party what the daylight-saving law will be te the Democratic 
Party. Is not that true? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Let us have an answer to that impo 
question. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It is unbelievable, and those who read the 


history of this country in the years te come wil! absolutely be 
unable to comprehend how it was possible for a great party, a 
party that has been supreme in this country for half a century, 
that had passed great and beneficent laws, whose policies and 
principles were believed in and accepted by an overwhelming 
majority of the American people, could in four short years be 
so utterly discredited and destroyed as to take a third place ir 
the popular vote, carrying only two smal] States. That all 
came about and was made possible by our then President, 
William Howard Taft, working hand in hand with such Demo- 
crats as the distinguished gentleman from North Carolina. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Will the gentleman permit one little ques- 
tion? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Did the gentleman yote for Mr. Taft after 
he submitted and approved this so-called miserable, 


Republican bill for reciprocity with Canada? 
Mr. WILLIAMS. I am sorry to say I cid. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Very well— 
Mr. WILLIAMS. I voted for him for the reason that he was 


nominee, nominated at a convention 
just stayed in the party 
American Republican Congress 


the Republican Party 
the party regularly called. I 
awaiting the time when an 
would repeal this act. 

Mr. KYTCHIN. I think 


the gentleman is 1 
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Mr. 

Myr. 
tion? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. [I decline to yield further as I have 
other things I desire io say. 

Mr. WELLING. We accept the gentleman’s apology. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington, Will the gentleman 
to me? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I will. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washingtov. We heard it stated here this 
morning that the minority party, the Democratic Party, was in 
favor of this repeal? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. And yet that party had, 
during all the several yenrs which it controlled Congress, 
plenty of time in which to accomplish the repeal, but did not 
do it. And from the day of the Underwood tariff act the Cana- 
diaus have been congratulating themselves on having the benefit 
of reciprocity without any of the discomforts, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. ‘That is true. The only reason given why 
they favor its repeal now is that under the Underwood tariff 
act we have practically free trade with Canada. The trouble 
with Mr. Taft—and I have the highest regard for him person- 
ally—is that he was not at the time he advocated this measure a 
Republican. He has never in his life been a real Republican, 
and he is not a Republican to-day [applause], if we can judge 
from his public utterances. stating his views upon great issues 
that come before the country. He is absolutely not in harmony 
and has never been in harmony with the real, old-fashioned 
Republicanism of the country that was advocated by Republican 
leaders like Abraham Lincoln, like James G. Blaine, William 
McKinley, and other illustrious leaders of the party. [Ap- 
plause.| He can not help himself. He is a free trader, as can 
be demonstrated by many of his utterances before his clection to 
the Presidency, and naturally he thought that he had accom- 
plished great fame when he forced through the Congress this 
free-trade act over the protest of the great party which made 
him President. 

He is still operating us an assistant or aid of some kind to the 
Democratic Party. The trouble with Mr, Taft is that he has 
unlimited capacity to do the wrong thing at the right time all 
the time, and such has been the case through his entire career. 
He is now acting as a wet nurse for the league of nations 
flnaughter], and is advising a few Republican Senators—he ad- 
mits they are few—to not act in harmony with their party in 
the Senate, but to join with the opposition and force upon the 
American people this un-American instrument known as the 
lengue of nations. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
hus expired, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. ‘Taft, I think, is the Fatty Arbuckle of 
American politics. [Laughter.] 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the gentleman’s time 
be extended for five minutes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. TI have had all the time I want. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois objects. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I rise with a great deal of 
regret to oppose the amendment of the gentleman from Illinois 
| Mr. WirntAms], but I want to ask him some questions if I get 
ihe time. He says that Taft never was a Republican, never was 
imbued with those great fundamental Republican principles——— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Do you think he is? 

Mr. KITCHIN, I think he is the best Republican you ever 
had, und that is the reason you gentlemen are against him. He 
is too good and patriotic fer you. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That proves 
Republican at all 

Mr. KITCHIN. The gentleman says that he voted for Mr. 
Taft after he had urged and approved the reciprocity act only 
because he wus nominated by the party machine. In that cam- 
paign the gentleman had Mr, Wilson to vote for. He was in 
favor of the reciprocity act. He had Mr. Roosevelt, one of the 
Republican candidates, to vote for. He was so strong in favor 
of reciprocity that he advised Taft to submit it to Congress. 
Mr. Taft submitted it to him before he submitted it to Congress. 
Roosevelt approved it. There were three candidates. Mr. Wil- 
son was a candidate for the Democratic Party, Mr. Taft of the 
Republican Party, and Mr. Roosevelt of the other Republican 
Party. They were all for Canadian reciprocity. Let us see 
about the next election, in 1916, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Let me ask the gentleman a question 
there. Was the Canadian reciprocity act a Republican or Demo- 
cratic measure, in your opinion? 

Mr. KITCHIN. It was negotiated by a Republican President 
and by a Republican Seeretary of State, and the act was ap- 


WILLIAMS. 
KITCHIN, 


[ am right. 


Will the gentleman yield for another ques- 


a few 


yield 


Yes. 


The time of the gentleman from Illinois 


absolutely that he is no 
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proved by a Republican President—Mr. Taft. The Republicans 
afterwards, knowing that, nominated Mr. Taft and anothey 
branch of the Republicans nominated Mr. Roosevelt. There 
were two Republican candidates, and they both approved this 
reciprocity act. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Do you consider the Canadian reciprocity 
act a Democratic or Republican measure? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I considered it at that time a real patriotic 
American act, indorsed by a Republican President and by the 
Republican candidate thereafter, by the Republican Secretary 
of State, and by the present Republican Speaker, by the gentle 
man from Ohio [Mr. Lonaworru], who is here now in the 
House—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Did 
Underwood tariff bill? 

Mr. KITCHIN. We got the main things that the Democrats 
wanted. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. 
bill? 

Mr. KITCHIN. We got the 
wanted in the Underwood bill. We voted for reciprocity bo- 
cause it was right. That is the reason Mr. Taft and Mr. Roose- 
velt and Mr. Knox and Mr. Gitterr and Mr. Loneworrn and 
the late Mr. Payne, who was chairman of the committee, fa- 
vored it. They did not say, “It is a Republican bill,” or “ it is 
a Democratic bill.” We all said it was right and we got to- 
gether and voted for it. 

Now, the gentleman is mighty sorry that he voted for Mr. 
Taft. If he had not, and had voted at all, he would have 
voted for Mr. Roosevelt or Mr. Wilson, and both believed in 
the reciprocity act. Who did the gentleman vote for in the 
election of 1916, Wilson or Hughes? He voted for Mr. Hughes. 
Mr. Hughes was strong for reciprocity. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Hughes was defeated, too, was he not? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

He was strong for it, and you were strong for him. The gen- 
tleman said that Mr. Taft was a Democrat because he was for 
reciprocity. If so, Mr. Roosevelt was a Democrat, because lhe 
was for reciprocity, and Mr. Hughes was a Democrat, because lw 
was for reciprocity. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise and report the bill to the House with a favorable 
recommendation. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Thereupon the committee rose; and the Speaker having re 
sumed the chair, Mr. Wautsu, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that com 
mittee, having had under consideration the bill (H. R. T7779) to 
repeal the act entitled “An act to promote reciprocal trade rela 
tions with the Dominion of Canada, and for other purposes,” 
approved July 26, 1911, and for other purposes, had directed hit 
to report the same to the House with the recommendation tht 
the bill do pass. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the passage of the bill. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. ForpNrEy, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Rules Committee, 
I submit a privileged report. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio submits a privi- 
leged report from the Committec on Rules, which the Clerk will 


report, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 327. 

Resolvcd, That immediately upon the adoption of this resolution the 
House shall resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the consideration of H. R. 4438, being a Dill 
to provide for the promotion of vocational rehabilitation of persons dis 
abled in industry or otherwise. 

That there shall be 2 hours and 30 minutes of general debate, cne- 
half to be controlled by those favoring the bill and one-half to be con 
trolled by those opposing the bill. 

That at the conclusion of the general debate the bill shall be read for 
amendment under the five-minute rule. 

That the bill, together with the amendments, if any, shall be reported 
to the House. F 

Thereupon the previous questions shall be considered as ordered on 
the bill and the amendments thereto for final passage without ic! 
vening motion except one motion to recommit. 


Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, does the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. GArretT] desire any time on the rule? 


you not get 


the same thing in the 


And is that a Democratic or a Republican 


main things the Democrats 
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Mr GARRETY. No; but I will reserve five minutes. 


Mr. MESS. Mr, Speaker, the bill which the rule makes in 
rder is a bill designed for the rehabilitation of the industrial 
ripple. It is an effort to complete certain legislation that was 


tarted some time in 1915. 

The movement for vocational education was before the country 
for at least 15 years before any definite stand was taken, and 
finally it was written in the form of law under the Smith-Hughes 
Act, which provided cooperation between the Federal Govern- 
nent and the States, the Federal Government appropriating a 
dollar that would be met by the States in return, and the law 
requiring that when we reached the maximum the amount of 
$7,000,000 from the Federal Treasury was to be met by $7,000,000 
from the State treasuries. 

That law applied simply to pupils. Then later on that was 
supplemented by the effort to rehabilitate the disabled soldiers, 
and it was thought wise to put that work also under the same 
hoard that was then in existence under the law of 1917, called the 
Smith-Hughes Act. 

That supplemental act, as you know, applies only to soldiers, 
and was purely a Federal function. The States had nothing to 
do with that at all, and in that respect the law differed widely 
from the Smith-Hughes Act. When the bill for the rehabilita- 
tion of wounded soldiers was before the country we were be- 
sieged from many sources to add to it the rehabilitation of the 
industrial cripple. We did not want te do that at that time, 
because the soldier rehabilitation was purely Federal, while the 
ndustrial cripple would be both Federal and State, and as the 


Smith-Hughes Act acts in cooperation with the State boards, so 
the industrial cripple would have to act in cooperation with the 


State boards, while the soldier bill would not reach the States 
at all. We asked the proponents of such a measure to withholt 
ly urgency, because we did not see our way clear to put that 
1 the bill, but we promised that at the earliest convenience 
there would be a measure introduced looking toward the rehabili- 
tution of the industrial cripple. 
duced both in the Senate and in the House. 


1 the Senate without a dissenting vote. 


Our Committee on Education, having joined the Senate com- | 
mittee last session in hearings, saw fit not to open hearings at | 


this session, but considered the bill and unanimously reported it 
to this House. 


inonths, 


The rule that we have just now had reported makes this bill | 
I do not care to enter upon the dis- | 


in order for consideration. 
ission of the merits of the bill at this time. 

Mr. WALSH rose, 

Mr. FESS. I yield to my friend from Massachusetts. 

Mr. WALSH. Was the rule which has just been reported re- 
ported out by a quorum of the Committee on Rules? 

Mr. FESS. There was no question raised about a quorum. 
There is always a quorum unless the question is raised. 

Mr. WALSH. I am asking the gentleman if a quorum of the 
committee was present? 

Mr. FESS. That question did not come up. 
would stand as a quorum, 

Mr. WALSH. I do not think the gentleman is correct about 
that. I think any Member of the House is entitled to know, 
when a rule or any other measure is reported here, whether a 
juorum of the committee was present. 

Mr. FESS. The gentleman probably is correct in his in- 
sistence of the right of the Fouse to know whether a quorum 
was present in the committee, and I still insist that a quorum 
is present if the question is not raised. I reserve the balance 
of iny time. 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Speaker, I think I shall want only two 
or three minutes. Is the gentleman from Ohio yielding to me, or 
‘un I recognized in my own right? 

Mr. FESS. The gentleman is recognized in his own right. 
I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Speaker, I think I should say that I 
Was unavoidably absent when this rule was reported. I was 
un auitendance for a few moments while a hearing upon another 


Consequently it 


nutter Was in progress, and I really understood that nothing | 


except that hearing was to be had, and I explained my situa- 
Uiot to the committee, which excused me, and I left before this 
luaitter was taken up. Consequently, to be entirely frank with 


the House, I have not given any very great consideration to this | 


legislation, even such consideration as members of the Com- 
mittee on Rules in dealing with a rule usually do give. How- 
ever, I have come to the conclusion that, so far as I am per- 
sonally concerned, whatever my opinion in regard to the legis- 
lation might be after hearing the debate and considering it, I 
(lo not desire te resist the proposition for its consideration. 
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That came on, and was intro- | 
The Senate took it | 
i and discussed it for four days, and on June 21 it was passed | 
| Ess I, 


It has been on the calendar for two or threc } 
; they 


| taken up for consideration, but some resolution should lx 
| sidered and an investigation ought to be made. 
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yield? 





Mr. WELLING. 

Mr. GARRETT. Yes. 

Mr. WELLING. Does the gentleman care to state whether 
any members of the minority side of the Committee on Rules 
were present when the rule was considered? 

Mr. GARRETT. I can not state as to that, because I do not 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 


know. 
Mr. CANNON. Does the gentleman indorse the proposition 
that the chairman of a committee can call his committee to- 


gether and in the absence of every other member of that com- 
mittee can go to work and perform and direct a report on a bill 
because there was no question of quorum raised? 

Mr. GARRETT. No: I do not, Mr. Speaker. However, let 
me Say in regard to this legislation that I am not in position to 
state whether there was a quorum present or not. I was in 
attendance at the Committee on Rules for a very few moments. 
There were a number of members there. I was at that time 
the only minority member. Whether any came in afterwards I 
do not know. But personally I did not count the number of 


persons who were there, and so far as I know there was a 
quorum. Ido not know how that is. 

Mr. WALSH rose. 

Mr. GARRETT. Does the gentleman from Massachusetts 


desire me to yield for a question? 

Mr. WALSH. I desire time. 

Mr. GARRETT. I yield to the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts is rec- 
ognized for five minutes. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to this rule, and I 
am opposed to the bill which it proposes to make in order. 

I think the time has arrived in the late weeks of this special 
session when Members on both sides of the aisle should begin to 
give some attention to matters of economy. 

I am opposed to extending further the authority, the privi- 
leges, and the duties of this Federal Vocational Board. 

Now, we all recognize the interest in this subject that has 
been displayed by the distinguished gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
and [ wish to heaven that men of his type and ability 
were upon that board at the present time expending money. 
Their administration of the laws we have passed, I submit, is 
open to severe criticism. Heretofore and probably now their 
expenditure has been and is wasteful, and the manner in which 
have been attempting to take care of the wounded and 
disabled men who participated in the Great War in the military 
and naval branches of our Government is open to criticism. 

Now, this bill seeks to extend it to men disabled in industrial 
pursuits, including agriculture, trade, commerce, manufacturing, 
mining, transportation, and all the mechanic arts. I submit that 
in the present state of the public finances, with the tremendous 
interest charge that we will be forced to pay in the years to come, 
with the tremendous expenses of government, we ought not to 
extend this Federal vocational rehabilitation to civilians until 
we have demonstrated beyond all question that we can make a 
success of it in administering the law and conferring its benefits 
upon our wounded and disabled soldiers and sailors 

Mr. TREADWAY. Will my colleague yield? 

Mr. WALSH. For a question. 


Mr. TREADWAY. Is my colleague aware that there has been 


| a resolution introduced, which I think is before the Rules Com- 


mittee to-day, calling for an investigation of this particular 
board and the way its labors are performed? 

Mr. WALSH. I did not know that the resolution had been 
con- 


Mr. TREADWAY. If my colleague believes that an inyestiga- 
tion ought to be made, does not that raise still further doubts 
as to whether we should confer additional powers uncén that 
board before they show their ability to conduct the work already 
in their hands? 


Mr. WALSH. It certainly does follow that if there is com- 


| plaint, and if there has been a failure on the part of this board 


and its officials in its activities to confer the benefits upon our 
wounded soldiers and sailors, that certainly we ought not to 
extend the privileges and duties of it to take in civilians. But 
I am opposed, as I said, to extending these privileges to persons 
in civilian life, anyway. After having come out of a great war, 
with thousands of crippled and disabled soldiers upon our hands, 
who, I agree, should receive the benefits of legislation to re- 
habilitate them, I do not believe that the Government should fur- 
ther go into this matter of rehabilitation and extend it along 
paternalistic lines. 

Oh, they will say, the State must match dollar for dollar. If 
the States are willing to match Federal dollars with an equal 
amount of their own dollars, let the States embark upon 


this 
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matter independently of the Federal Government. 
out this experiment. 
I believe the time has come to stop appropriating the people’s 
money except upon the most urgent need and on the most satis- 
factory showing that the money is required, and I believe we 
should be slow before embarking upon new ventures such as 
this Therefore I am opposed to the rule and opposed to 
the measure which it makes in order. 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the zen- 
ileman from New York [Mr. SNELL]. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I desire to make just a plain state- 
ment in regard to this rule. I did not understand that the rule 
was to be brought on the floor of the House this afternoon. The 
rule was presented to the Rules Committee, or a question re- 
garding the rule. As far as I know, I think there was no rule 
drawn or presented to the committee as it was presented to the 
House. I am going to tell the exact situation. There were four 
Republican members present. I opposed the rule and reserved 
the right to oppose the same on the floor of the House. I, asa 
member of the Rules Committee, will never vote for a rule that 
comes in there that is so important as this one, or on the floor 
of the House, without any consideration whatever. The rule 
was not before the Rules Committee for five minutes. I did not 
make the point that there was no quorum present until after the 
vote Wa 
1s the question has been asked I want the House to thoroughls 
understand lation 
bers present Democrats 
theman from 
rect, IT was the acting chairman when the Rules Committee first 
met this morning, and he asked the question if there would be 
any definite vote taken; and at that time I did not expect there 
would be, and I told him we expected merely to have a hearing. 
Now, let us see the situation in which we are. 
mittee this morning held a two hours’ hearing on a resolution 
presented by Mr. Rogers to investigate the present Federal 
Voeational Rehabilitation Board. From the evidence that was 
put before the committee this morning it is plain that a ma- 
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Let then try 


is. 


the sit 


and no The statement that the gen 


jority of the people feel that that board up to the present time 
j the 
| transacted, and was informed that there would be nothing excep 
| a hearing this morning upon a resolution. 
vote out by a special rule to make a special order of this House | 


has not functioned. Now, consider this as a business proposition, 
When you have a resolution before the committee to investigate 
a board because it is net functioning, then you turn around and 


, bill giving more business for the same board that you doubt 
whether it functions or not. If there is anything businesslike in 
that } want to know it. 
ind am oppesed to the present consideration of this bill. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. SNELL. Yes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD the gentleman undertake 
that simply because charges are made against a beard ef this 
character, it raises a presumption that the beard is not per- 
forming its duties in a satisfactory way? 

Mr. SNELL. I am not making that charge 
under consideration. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. That is the 
the gentleman’s argument. 

Mr. SNELL. That is the condition that 


] hOCS 


myself, but it is 


inferenee to be drawn frem 


eonfronts us. Per 


opposed to the rule that makes it in order at this time, and I 


want the House to know the exact conditions under which it is | 


brought on the floor of the House, 
Mr, SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, | wish to raise a 
question of order against the matter now under disenssion. I 
make the point of erder upon the facts that have been developed 
hat this rule is not properly before the House. 
I take it for granted that so long as a chairman 


of the committee was present when the report was ordered, 


all | bodies, until the question of quorum is raised, 


ecislative 


I agree to the proposition advanced by the gentleman from Ohio | 
quorum is present. | present and there was nothing said abont a quorum at that time 
Until it was developed by sufficient evidence that a quorum was | 
was | 
reported, it was perfectly competent and proper far the chair- | 


[Mr. Frss], that the presumption is that a 


not present in the Committee on Rules when this rule 
nan or acting chairman of the committee to rely upon the pre- 
umption that this rule had been reported by a quorum of the 
committee. Further I agree to the principle that a chairman 
of a committee is not compellable to answer an inquiry whether 
any given action was taken by a quorum of the committee. 
But now, according to the statement of the gentleman from New 
York who has just taken his seat [Mr. Snetr], this rule was 
not considered by a quorum of the Committee on Rules, of which 
ihe gentleman is a member. The gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. 


rss] does not deny, or challenge this statement of fact. Wess 


But, I say, Members of the House, that | 


s taken, and then I was told it was too late; but as long | 


Tennessee |[Mr. GAarrerr] made was exactly eor- | 


| be present and take part. 


The Rules Com- | 


; publicly, in the presence of the other members. 


te «assert | of the minority had heen in attendance, but T have since learned 


| have been opposed to the rule. 
; gentleman from Iowa, that it was the duty of members («5 


| further 
sonally I am opposed to the legislation, and I certainly am | 


| heen 
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ee ———— pam 


than 2 quorum in the Committee on Rules, or in any other com 
mittee for that matter, can not properly and legally order a 
report to this body. lt appears in this case that less than a 
quorum did order a report, and as the evidence to that effect is 
unchallenged I submit that this rule is not properly before the 
House. ‘Therefore | make the point of order based upon the 


| Statements of the gentleman from New York, |Mr. SNgtr}. 


Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Speaker, the proposition raised by the 
gentleman from Virginia |Mr. SAUNDERS] is a very serious one, 
If after action has been taken, cither by a eommittee of the 
House or by the House, the point can be raised that no quorum 
was present when the business was transacted in the committee, 
probably it would invalidate nine-tenths of the actions of this 
House or of its committees, 

We have here this condition: lt seems that there was not 
quorum of the committee present when this action was taken, 


| There was a member of the committee present who was opposed 


to the action being taken. It was his privilege, as it was the 
privilege of any member of the committee, to have raised the 
point of no quorum; if he desired to raise that question at all, it 
should not be raised here, it should have been raised there. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOWNER. I will. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman state what protection th 
House has against three or four members of a committee getting 


| together and reporting out a mensure to the House, particularly 
There were four Republican mem- | 


in the Committee on Rules, bringing it up for consideration, if 
the point of no quorum ean not be raised in the House? 

Mr. TOWNER. The question can not always be raised after 
action is taken. It is the duty of members of the committee t 
It is the duty of members of the com- 
inittee to see that no action is taken unless a quorum is present, 

Mr. GARRETT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOWNER. Certainly. 

Mr, GARRETT. Take the particular ease in hand. I lave 
just made a statement myself in the Honse which T do not know 


} that the gentleinan from Iowa heard. 


Mr. TOWNER. 
Mr. GARRETT. 


I did not. 

I attended the conmiittee in the beginning of 
session. I made inquiry as te what business woul! be 
Upon that statement, 
I left the committee, explaining to the committee the necessity 
for so doing, on account of an engagement before I knew that 


| the meeting was to be held. 
\nd that is why I opposed the rule | 


Mr. TOWNER. 
Mr. GARRETT. 


By whom was the gentleman informed? 

By the acting chairman of the committco, 
I did not know 
at the time the rule was called up whether any other membe1 
that there was not. I do not know that the minority would 
In view of the statement of th 
be 


present, which I agree to, I thought rut 


IT would make this s! 


ment. 


Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, in 
genileman from Tennessee, it is necessary for me to make 
statement. The committee took a vote on reporting 
this resolution and it was carried. It was suggesied that it was 
somewhat delicate to report out a resolution where no member 
of the minority party was present. That was after 


view of the statement by the 


tele- 


| phoning all the members of the minority trying to find them. sc 


as to have them present. 
in. J 
the 


The gentleman from Tennessee had 
was asked to see the gentleman from Tennessee 
after vote was had. I talked with the gentleman 


"oe a. 
rows 


| ‘Tennessee on the floor of the House and told him I would not 
stands on 
the report of his committee, it will be presumed that a quorum 
In 


eall it up unless he would assent to it, and he said he wonld 
offer no objection. 

Mr. GARRETT. I said I would not resist the rule, so far as 
1 was concerned. The gentleman’s statement is correct. 1 did 
not inquire of the gentleman as to whether there was a quorunt 


Mr. FESS. That question had not come up; the only ques 
tion that came up was whether the gentleman would oppose it. 
I did what I was requested to do and got the assent of thé 
gentleman from Tennessee before I called it up. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOWNER. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. SNELL. I want to ask the gentleman from Ohio was uot 
the question of a quorum discussed in the committee this morn- 


| ing? 


Mr. FESS. I think the gentleman was asked if he wanted to 
make a point of no quornm, 

Mr. SNELL. And I said I would not make the point, but I 
understood it was not to he brought up to-day. 








Nd. 





te | 
My. FESS. Does the gentleman say he understood it was not 
» be brought up to-day? 
Mr. SNELL. Yes. | 
Mr. FESS. I was authorized to see Mr. Garrerr, which T } 
Jid. and when he gave his assent I called it up. If he had not 
ccerited, IT would not have called it up. 
Mr. SNELL. I understood the gentleman from Ohio to tell | 


he chairman of the committee and nyself that it was not to be 
rought up to-day, and the chairman so told me that that was 
hat he understood, and no member of the Rules Committee 
shought it would be brought up. 
Mr. FESS. Does the chairman state that he understood so? 
Mr. SNELL. Yes. 
Mr. FESS. I came from the chairman of the committee im- 
ediately on the floor to present if. 
Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Speaker, I think that these matters are 
oper for the consideration of the committee in determining 
hether or not they will or will not adopt the rule. 
hefore them. ‘The opportunity is afforded them for doing so, but 
think it would certainly be going very far for the Speaker to 
eclare, as a question of order, that act 
e in renorting the rule was not valid, by a point made after 
is taken. The point of order was not made and could 
The attention of the members of the committee 
and they said that they would not make the 


action 
ave been made. 
as called to it, 
noint of order. 

1; occurs to me that it would be going very far to hold such 

ion was invalid and that a point of order could afterwards be 
vine] against it. I admit that all of these matters that have 
ee stated here on the floor of the House are proper for the 
-onsideration of the House, if Members think that they ought to 
dewn the rule because it was not reported out except under 
these cireumstances, and that the committee was not justified 

doing it, they can now do so. 

‘ir. CANNON, Will the gentleman yield? 

‘ir. TOWNER. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. CANNON. I do not know what the majority of the 
House 


i do not know whether there are any precedents that cover such 


rote 


ise 


: nian not think, and does not the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fress] 
Link. without regard to the merits or demerits of the proposi- 
on. that by unanimous consent the whole matter should be 
econmnitted to the Committee on Rules? 
Mr. TOWNER. I would say to the gentleman that is a matter 
iat is now before the House. If the House takes the view that 
© ventleman does, and I will not say that it is not justified, the 
House can certainly vote down the rule. 
Mr. CANNON, 


ut perhaps some feeling about the matter, after the statement 
of fuets which has been made, and thought perhaps that it | 
ould better go back to the Committee on Rules by unanimous 


misenit 


\tr. of Virginia. Mr. 


SAUNDERS 


: npertant matter, and for that reason I 


order, 


bers of 


the absence of a quorum. 





certainly admit of great abuse. I eall the attention of the | 

s Speiker to a case that arose in this body when Mr. Crark was | 
: spenker. The gentleman from Tennessee, Mr. Houston, was | 
king under the alleged authority of his committee to sub- 

tute a Senate bill for a House bill. Under the rules it was 

‘essary to have the authority of his committee to make this 

‘tion. The gentleman from Tennessee upon inquiry ad- 

‘itted that a quorum of his committee was net present at the 

me he was directed to move to take up the Senate bill. Upon 


- admission that a quorum of his committee was not present 
4“ aetion was taken, the Speaker [ Mr. Crark] held that the 
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That is all | 


ion taken by the commit- | 
of the committee. 


would do about this matter, if it were given the chance. | 


as this, but under all of the circumstances does the gentle- 


I wanted if I could to aveid a long discussion 


Speaker, I quite agree 
with the gentleman from Iowa | Mr. TOWNER] that this is an 
made the point of | 
But I certainly can not agree with the gentleman that 
would be sound practice, safe practice to permit the mem- 
a committee confessedly less than a quorum of that 
committee being present, to assemble and repert any sort of 
ensure to this House, and then to hold as to this report that 

ould not be challenged, even though the members of the | 
ommittee voluntarily stated that the report had been made 
A practice of that kind would 
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irt of} 


on the p 
the committee 
The gentleman 


hen 


the reason that there had been no statement 
anyone, competent to speak, that a quorum 
Was not present when this rule was reported. 
from Ohio [Mr. Fess] relied upon the presumption that w 
the question of no quorum is not raised, it is presw ed that a 
quorum is present. 

That principle is sound, and so long as the chairman 
that presumption, no Member could raise and sustain the 
whether there was or was not a quorum of the committee pres- 
ent, when action was taken the rule. I will go further. 
There is no one in this House who believes more strong}y than 
I do, in preserving the rights and dignity of a committee and 
the presumptions in favor of a committee. I admit that if a 
member of a committee is asked whether or not 2 quorum Was 
present at the time some particular action was taken he can 
appropriately decline to answer, and can not be made to an 
swer. This is the rule in the case of a trial jury. The jurors 
are not allowed to be called to impeach their verdict, by giving 
evidence of irregularities in the jury room. That, however, is 
not this ease. The lack of a quorum was sufficiently developed 
here by a voluntary and unchallenged statement of a member 
As soon that statement was made the 
point of order was raised that lacking a quorum the members 
present had absolutely no authority to make a report, no more 
authority than any other group of Members in this House to get 
together and make a report. This committee when it acted had 
no more authority in the premises than a casual group of Mem- 
bers not designated as a committee. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman carry out that 
analogy in the case of the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union? That committee having much less than 
a quorum often agrees to amendments, as the gentleman knows 
and takes action—it is done frequently in this body—and does 
the gentleman undertake to say that after that action has been 
taken, the bill which that committee has passed can be called 


stool on 


inquiry 


on 


as 


| into question? 


Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Oh, no. 

Mr. TILSON. On the question of whether or not there was a 
quorum present. On the gentleman's argument, if it could be 
shown that no quorum was present at any time in the Committee 
of the Whole the action could be invalidated. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. The gentleman is losing sight 
of the distinction which I sought to make, and which I think I 
have made. I agree that a committee can stand upon the pre- 
sumption of legality that the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess] 

| stood upon, and properly so. Indeed I have gone further, and 
asserted the proposition that a member of a committee can not 
be made to develop facts showing that the action of the com- 
| mittee was illegal. As the gentleman has asked me i question, 
| ¥ think that I will ask a question or two. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I will ask this question of the 
gentleman from Ohio. Does the gentleman maintain that when 
a quorum of his committee is not present, the members present 
have the right to make a report of any sort to this House? 

Mr. FESS. I certainly do, and I go further—— 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Does the gentleman 
that orderly action can be taken without a quorum? 

Mr. FESS. I go further- 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. 
| gentleman go? 
| Mr. FESS. I can not sit in a meeting of the Committee on 
Rules and allow a motter to go out and then come out on the 


contend 


How much further can the 


floor of the House and break up the work by making a point of 
no quorum in the House, a point which I did not make at the 
time. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. 
| priety may be involved. 

Mr. FESS. If a Member could do that, he could break up 
almost everything reported in the last six weeks, because we 
have not had a quorum most of the time. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. The gentleman making a 
| namely th that I do not think ‘ie ought to be very proud of, 


IT admit that a question of pro- 


is 


namely that his committee has been taking action that it ought 
not to have taken in the absence of a quorum. Mr. Speaker, 


coutleman from Tennessee lacked the necessary authority to | this is not a partisan question. Itisa question of the authority 
ible him to make the motion for substitution. That case | of this body over a subordinate committee. It has been ad 
‘ocisely parallels this one. | mitted by members of this committee, positively stated by on¢ 
Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? land not denied by others, that the action taken in the com 
\ir. SAUNDERS of Virginia. In just a moment. Let me | mittee was by a membership short of a quorum. [Tt wis there- 
‘ive one or two analogies. In most jurisdictions, it is not per- fore illegal action. The question before us is \ hether this 
lifted to inquire into the proceedings before a grand jury, | House can act on a report that confessedly is not Tee lly, or 
ut when it is sufficiently developed in some way what those | authoritatively, before it. 
roceedings have been, and they appear to be illegal, then That is the whole situation. T have not | t Con 
mntage ean be taken of the same. In this particular case mittee on Rules any questions. T admit the richnt, as I said 
l could not make the point of order sooner than I did for ' before, and I repeat the statement, of the sents ! i Ole 
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and of every other membei 
swer any questions as to proceedings in the eommittee, and 
to stand upon the record, upon the report of the committee, and 


of the presumption that the committee had the autherity to | 


make the report. I agree to all of that fully. 

Mr. FESS. But if a gentleman refuses to make the point in 
the conimittee and then comes in here and makes it, then 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. But the question before us has 


to do with the rights of this body after the facts as to the | 


proceedings in the committee have been developed. Allow me 
to give one more illustration. Suppose it appeared from the 
report of the committee itself, that a quorum was not present 
when this action was taken, whut then? Does the gentleman 
contend that under such circumstances, a point of order could 
not be made to the report? 

Mr. TOWNER, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. TOWNER. Does not the same rule obtain in a committee 
that obtuins in the House, that unless a point of order of no 
quorum made that the committee may proceed with its 
deliberations? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. The committee could rely upon 
the presumption that a quorum was present, and preceed with 
its work but that not relieve us from the necessity of 
acting, when it is fully developed, as it has been in this case, 
that action taken in the committee in the absence of a 
querun. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. 

Mr. TOWNER. But 
question. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I yield: to my friend from Vir- 
ginia and then later I will yield to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. As to the analogy suggested awhile 
ago between preceedings in the Conmmittee of the Whole House 
and the proceeding in «a standing committee of the House is not 
the distinction this: That every Member of the House is entitled 
to participate in the proceedings of the Committee of the Whole 
and he is not so entitled so far as proceedings in a standing com- 
mittee of the House is concerned. In other words, a standing 
conunittee is apart from the membership of the House, and I 
submit that if it can de the thing that is contended here is 
proper to be done it cun sacrifice the right of the entire member- 
ship of the House except these Members that happen to be 
present at the time when the particular matter was being cen- 
sidered by the standing comunittee. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia, Yes that is perfectly true, I 
now yield to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. TOWNER. The question I asked the gentleman from Vir- 
zvinia was this: Would a different rule obtain in the committee 
from that which obtains in the Committee of the Whole or in the 
House that the presumption is always, and the presumption can 
not be afterwards changed or repudiated, that the action so 
taken was when a quorum was present? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I do not assent to that propo- 
ition. 

Mr. TOWNER. Iam asking the gentleman whether or not he 
vould take that position. We have time and time again in the 
Conimittee of the Whole House—yesterday, to-day, every day— 
when we have any bill under consideration, acted when there 
Was noe quorum present, and when, as a matter of fact, the record 
showed there was no quorum present. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Oh A quorum may not 
have been present, but the record does not affirmatively show 
that fact. 

Mr. TOWNER. Oh, yes; when there were votes taken. when 
there was not a quorum present, 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. The record of the votes taken 
does not show that there was no quorum present. Many Mem- 
bers mity not have voted at all. The presumption is that enough 
Members were present, in addition to those voting, to make a 
quorum. The mere fact that 40, or 50, or any number less than 
A quorum are recorded as voting, does not show that they were 
the only Members present. It is presumed that enough non- 
voting Members were present to make a quorum. 

Mr. TOWNER. The gentleman said there should be no pre: 
sumption—— 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. No TI did not say that. I said 
ihat the gentleman from Ohio could stand upen the presumption 
of regularity as to the report. 

Mr. TOWNER. The proposition the gentleman now urges is 
ihat after a vote has been taken and after action has been re- 


is 


does 
Was 


Will the gentleman yield? 
the gentleman has het answered my 


no, 


ported to the House or in Committee of the Whole, or in any , 


other kind of a committee, that you can then challenge the action 
that was not challenged when it ought to have been challenged 
before the committee? 


of that committee to decline to an- | 
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Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. The gentleman’s question ts 
very easy to answer. The gentleman confuses the distinction 
between action in a committee, and the rights of Members of this 
House, when it affirmatively appears that a report has been 
| Iade when less than a quorum of the members of a committee 
were present. The gentleman says that I have argued that no 
presumptians should be indulged in. On the contrary I made it 
abundantly clear that every presumption of regularity should be 
allowed, But this is not a question of presumption. The facts 
stated in our presence directly establish illegality. Take the case 
of a court that is called on to determine whether an act was 
| passed with, or without a quorum. The court will not entertain 

testimony to establish whether or not a quorum was present, but 

if the record shows affirmatively that a quorum was not present, 
| the court will void the law. 

Mr. FESS. Wil! the gentleman yield? 

| Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I am surprised that the gentle- 
man is maintaining his present contention, in view of the abuses 
that will follow, if his position is maintained. that in spite of the 
unchallenged statement of the gentleman from New York, this 
rule may still be regarded as having been legally reported. Two 
members of a committee, including the chairman could make 

a report, and even if the two conceded on the floor of the House 

that they and they alone were present when the report was made, 

still if the gentleman’s position is eorrect, the report must be 
conclusively presumed to have been made by a quorum, 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I do. 

Mr. FESS. Think of the abuses that the gentleman’s ruling 
would work if he were in the chair. All you need to do to 
prevent any legislation is enough of you to stay out of the com- 
mittee and prevent a quorum. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. If enough of us to constitute 
a majority of the committee stayed out of the committee room 
we would be a quorum. Surely my friend would not contend 
that the minority that remained could legally take action re- 
quiring a majority? 

Mr. FESS. And by so doing you forbid all legislation. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Our action weuld be the action 
of the majority. If enough of us to constitute a majority of the 
committee stayed away, then the minority of the committee, 
of course, could not make a valid report, or take any other action 
that required a majority of the committee to be present to give 
it validity. 

Mr. FESS. Does the gentleman hold that when the committee 
takes a vote and a point of no quorum has net been raised and 
the vote has been declared by the Chair carried and that re- 
ported to the House that a Member could come in frem the 
committee and make the point in the House that in the com- 
mittee there had not been a legal quorum? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. That is not this situation. A 
member of the committee has stated that a quorum of the 
committee was not present when this action was taken. That 
statement has not been denied. 

Mr. BEE. Mr. Speaker 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. 

Mr. BEE. Just fer a question. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. 

Mr. BEE. In answer to the suggestion of the gentleman from 
Iowa [My. TowNeEr] as to the difference between the committee 
and the House sitting as Committee of the Whole, it will be 
found in this, as the gentleman from Virginia will admit, that 
the committees are the creation of the Heuse, and the House 
itself is sovereign. The House has therefore the right to look 
into the doings of that which it created, and the Heuse being 
sovereign you can not go back of its action. 

Mr. CARTER. Will the gentleman from Virginia yield? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I will. 

Mr. CARTER. Suppose this ruling, as suggested by the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Fsss], should be carried out. Could 
not then the chairman of the committee alone, when it is carried 
to its last analysis. report a bill out on his own single vote? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I pointed out that if two mem- 
bers were there, they could report a bill, and it could not be 
attacked in the House, unless one of these members admitted 
that a quorum was not present when the report was made. If 
such a statement or admission was made, the ease woud be like 
the one under consideration, 

Mr. CARTER. Suppose this situation should develop, that 
a vote should be taken by the committee with less than a quorum 
present and the vore declared earried ; under the suggestion of the 
gentleman from Ohio, if, after the vote was carried, some member 
of the committee who was present should then make the point of 
no quorum, after the vote had been declared carried, what situa- 

| tion would the committee then be in? 


I will yield in a minute. 


I yield for a question. 











191. 


Me SAUNDERS of Virginia I 


io co answer that question. 


I do not think that the gentleman from 

Ohio was required to answer the question, and he did not 
| answer it. He stood on his report, and the presumptions of 
| Validity supporting it. But later the facts were developed by 


oO! 
Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield for a statement? 
Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Yes. 
Mr. SNELL. I wish to say that this vote was taken in a 
hurry. I opposed the whole proposition. I did not intend to 


make this statement at this point, but I think I must. I made 
the point that there was no quorum present, and the gentleman 
said it Was too late, and ‘“‘ We are going to put it over, anyway. 
| would not have made these statements, but the gentleman says 
[ have made a breach of faith in saving on the floor of the House 
that there was no quorum present. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. The gentleman from Ohio in 
the face of the facts just stated, still insists that he will “ put 
it I am surprised that he takes such a stand. There 
is no partisanship in this question of order. I am seeking to 
maintain the rights of the House and secure orderly procedure. 
It surprises me to hear the gentleman from Ohio insist that 


although it now appears in our proceedings that no quorum Was 


over.” 


presen 
theless this House is powerless to treat this unauthorized action 
of a minority as illegal, and reject this report on a point of 

If a conference committee exceeds its authority, short 
is made of its report. This action was not in excess of 
The minority was without authority ab initio. 


order. 
work 


power afforded. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, with respect to the reference that was 
made to the Committee of the Whole; I wish to say that if it 


appenred that the committee acted in the absence of a quorum 
the question of the legality of fts action could be raised. 
yose that it affirmatively and sufficiently appeared as to seme 
action in the Committee of the Whole that a quorum was not 
present, does anyone suppose that the Heuse would be powerless 
o take action when confronted with a situation of that sert? 
Would a report frem the Committee of the Whole, that carried 


on its fac@the evidg@ace that it was made by less than a quorum— 
he «2 legal report? And if not a legal report, would it be in 


\ir. DOWELL. Suppose in the Committee of the Whole we 
hive no quorum, and the bill is passed upon, does the gentle- 
in think he can raise that question when it gets into the 
House’ 


} 


lr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Let me call my friend’s atten- 
tion to this fact: There is a difference between raising a ques- 
tion tending to devetop facts, and having it entertained, and rais- 
ing i question of order after the facts have been developed. I 


| before, and I repeat that statement, that I do not approve 
of the policy of having the members of a committee impeach 
the action of their committee. I do not think, if they were asked 


t at the time action was taken, in his committee, never- | 


Sup- | 


to make a statement, that they should be compelled to testify. | 
{ even think that another Member of the House could raise 
a question of order against thus making a statement tending 


to inpeaeh the action of their committee. 
‘ir. DOWELL. Just assuming, now, if the gentleman please, 


that in the Committee of the Whole- 
SAUNDERS of Virginia. Suppose we deal with the case 
before us. 
‘Mr. DOWELL. Let us have the question on the proposition 


that the gentleman is perfectly familiar with. 
Mi. SAONDERS of Virginia. [f am familiar with this situa- 


Mi. DOWELL. Suppose in the Committee of the Whole we 
a bill and recommend it to the House without a quorum 
being present, and when everyone knows that in the Committee 
of the Whole there is no quorum. Assuming now that a gen- 
tleman would rise in his seat and raise the question of order 


« ' 
LLLOPD 


when the House assembled to consider a bill, that a quorum in 
the Committee of the Whole was not present, does the gentle- 
lian state that the Chair would sustain such a question of 
order raised at that time? And is not that practically the ques- 
tion you have here now? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. That is net the question at all. 
I have stated, Mr. Speaker, in this connection time and time 
‘ that I think that the Chair ought to hold that the 
members of a committee should not be compelled to impeach 


iheir own action. But that is not the situation confronting us. 
like situation to the present one arose in this body during 
i St session. The gentleman from Tennessee, Mr. Houston, 
oucht to make a motion to take up a Senate bill. The ques- 
lion of his authority was raised, and in response to questions, 


he frankly admitted that when his committee acted, a quorum 
Was not present. The Speaker thereupon ruled that the action 
of a minority, was not the action of the committee, and that 
the centleman from Tennessee could not make his motion. 
Now, so far as the gentleman from Ohio is concerned, he was 


d whether there was or was not a quorum present when 
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leave the gentleman from | this rule was acted on. 
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another member of the committee They will appear in our 
proceedings. 

The Recorp will show that the committee not only did not 
have a quorum when it acted, but that the statement w 
made in the committee that, lacking a quorum the chairmat 
was going to “ put it through.” The effort is now being made 
to *“ put it through,” although the unchallenged testimony that 
will appear in the Recorp shows that there was no legal 
thority behind the report. Confronted with that situation, ti 
Chair ought to rule that this repert is not properly before the 
House. 

Mr. BRIGGS. I want to ask the gentleman if the C 
mittee of the Whole a point of no quorum was made and was 
developed there was no quorum, and that then the commiitee 


members who were there should go ahead, if the House would 
net have a right to inquire into that? 


Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. The gentleman makes a vy 
pointed illustration. I think that upon the predicated st: ( 
facts, the House could take action. Suppose a_ poi no 
quorum is made in Committee of the Whole, and the Cl i 
holds that there is no quorum present? 

Mr. BRIGGS. And a roll call develops. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. And the Member wants to 
withdraw his point of order. How often has it been ruled that 
this can not be done, because the Chairman’s ruling of recor 
shows that no quorum is present? If the point of order 


allowed to be withdrawn, and a vote 


would then show that the committee 
Without a quorum. 

The SPEAKER. Suppose the Committee of the Whole Hou 
had reported a bill, and after some debate some one would 
and say that when the Committee of the Whole House adopted 
the bill a quorum of the Committee of the Whole House was noi 
present; would that invalidate it? 


as then taken, the Recorp 


bu 


e 
was transacting siness 
er 


rise 





Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I would not entertain those 
statements, if objection was made. I would not hear parties 
participating in action to impeach their action. T] S uy 
principle, but that is not the present situation. 

The SPEAKER. What is the distinction? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. The distinction here is that 
a lack of quorum has been developed by the unchallenged state- 
ments of a member of the committee. These stateme 
before the Speaker, they will be reported as a part of these 
proceedings. They are admitted to be true. No issue o 
is presented. The facts are in substance, agreed 

The SPEAKER. Suppose the Committee of the Whole Hous 
should admit it and put it on record. Would not that be the 
same thing? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. The difference in tha } 
would be a difference in the character of the commi } 
should draw the distinction, I think, between the Commit 0 
the Whole House and these smaller committees, whi ad 
on a different foundation. The facts are before the H a 
before the Speaker. The gentleman has said that iS 
voing “to put it over” Are t ‘ales of the J he 
just authority of this House to be disregarded in this fashion? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I do not know whether or 
not you will hold a point of order against the point of ordet 
but the point of order of the gentleman from Virginia « 1es 
too late, after a discussion of some length before the point was 


raised. 

Mr. FTELDS. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 
Mr. FIELDS. Would it be in order, while the point of order 


is pending, move to recommit the rule to the Com 


inquil 


to 


Rules? 


Mr. GREEN of Towa. — 


Mr. Speaker 


Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, may I reph : 
the point of order submitted by the gentleman from Alabama 
{Mr. BANKHEAD]? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I want to proce 2 
moment only. I shail not take much time, but I sh to 


add something. 

If in the Committee on Rules a bill wa 
reported back to the House without a quorum, 
a dozen present, and then after it had been approved in 


recommended to be 


ly 


Ss 


say 0 hal 












Committee of the Whole and reported to the House, som 
gentleman should stand up and subsequently say that 
was not a quorum in the Committee of the Whole, ther 
is no Member here who would say that that made any differ- 
ence as to the conclusiveness of the proceedings on t] il, 
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That is the situation here. Members of the eommittee have 
stated that there was not a quorum. If that same statement 
had been made after the Committee of the Whole had acted 
upon the bill, nobody would have thought it material. If 
everyone who was present in the Committee of the Whole had 
said there was no quorum, it would have made no difference. 

Now, this rule is elementary. If the point of no quorum is not 
made and entered of record at the time, it can not be considered 
afterwards. That is the rule with reference to the House 
proceedings. It is the rule everywhere—in court proceedings, 
in legislative bodies, and in committees. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. CONNALLY. TI will ask the gentleman from Iowa if it 
is not a fact that a member of the Committee on Rules stood 
here on the floor and stated that the point of no quorum was 
made, und the chairman of the eommittee said we were going 
to“ put it over, anyway ”? 

Mr. GREEN of lowa. No. 
and if it had it would be immaterial. 
determined by the record and not by 
wards. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of lown. I can not yield now. It simply shows 
What we are getting into—the illogical position that would be 
reached if this peint of order was sustained. It would become 
a question of dispute among Members instead of a determina- 
tion by rules. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. 
facts are all admitted. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. No; they are not admitted. There is 
a dispute here now. Some gentleman now states that a point 
of no quorum was rafsed in the committee. That is disputed. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. SNELL. I made the plain, absolute statement that after 
the vote was taken I made the point of order that there was no 
quorum, and they told me it was too late. 

Mr. FESS. That statement was not made when I was in the 
Rules Committee. 

Mr. SNELL. You said you had got started and were going to 
put it through. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, it is due both the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Sneii] and myself that I should make the 
statement that after the resolution was passed by the commit- 
tee I left the Committee on Rules to come down on the floor of 
the House to see the floor leader, who had asked that this rule 
be made in order to make this bill the order to-day and to ask 
the floor leader that we put it over and allow some other bill to 
eome on. I found that my delay in reaching the floor had given 
it to the Committee on Ways and Means, which had taken the 
floor, and it was decided we would put this over until 2.30. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentieman yield right 
there? 

Mr. FESS. In just a moment. Then J] notified the floor 
leader, Who was anxious that the program be not interrupted. 
He has been misunderstood, because I did not present this rule 
to the ©ommittee on Rules until to-day. Having asked the 
Rules Committee to meet yesterday in order to have it eon- 
sidered in time for to-day, I was asked by the chairman to put 
it over until to-day. I presented it to the Rules Committee to- 
day, when one member of the Rules Committee felt that he had 
not had time to consider it, and said he was opposed to the 
bill, and while he would not obstruct consideration of it, he 
made it very clear that he was opposed to it and preferred that 
we would not go on with it. But the program of the afternoon 
was completed. I went to the Rules Committee and notified 
the chairman of the situation. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield 
there? 

Mr. FESS. I spoke to the chairman of the eommittee and 
asked him whether I should present the rule, and he asked 
whether I had seen Mr. Garrett. I told him that I had, and 
that Mr. Garretr said he would not resist it; that he was not 
sure that he was in favor of the bill, but that he would not 
object to its consideration. Then it was that I came to the 
Speaker and told him that I would eall it up. That is the 
situation exactly. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. FESS. I yield. 

Mr. SNELL. ‘The gentleman says the program for the after- 
noon was completed when his resolution had not been presented 
to the Rules Committee. Now, what I want to know is, who 
completes the program? 


That was not stated in that way, 
Such matters must be 
statements made after- 


There is no dispute here. The 


right 
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Mr. FESS. That committee had acted upon the resolution, 
which I presented in accordance with the wishes of the floor 
leader. 

Mr. SNELL. You said in the statement in the Rules Com. 
mittee this morning that the program had been completed to 
consider this, I raise the question, Who made the program? 

Mr. FESS. The whole thing is that the gentleman froin 
New York is opposed to this bill and is attempting to obstruct 
it now, and I want the ruling of the Chair, and will put the 
House on record whether we are in favor of this bill or not. 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Speaker, I desired to make a suggestion 
to the gentleman from Ohio when I rose, but in view of his last 
statement I hardly know whether it is worth while to make 
the suggestion or not. But I will. In view of the conditioy 
which has developed here—namely, that there were only four 
members of the Committee on Rules present, which was a fact 
unknown to me at the time the gentleman came to me on the 
floor of the House—I want to make a suggestion. The gentle- 
man has been perfectly fair with me, as I have been, of course, 
with the gentleman, and I do not wish to do anything that 
would appear to violate in any way the statement which | 
made to the gentleman that I would not resist the adoption of 
the rule; but I think it is fair that I should say that I did not 
know at that time that there was not a quorum present. I be 
lieve the gentleman did tell me, perhaps, that no other repre- 
sentative of the minority came in, or else he told me that he 
had been unable to find any other member of the minority. | 
believe that was the statement of the gentleman. 

Now, in view of the importance of this matter as a prec 
dent, I want to ask the gentleman from Ohio: Does he not think 
it would be wise for him to ask unanimous consent that it he 
recommitted to the Committee on Rules? 

Mr. FESS. I will say to my friend that I can not ask that 
at this stage. In order to maintain the integrity of the rules, 
I want the Speaker to rule on this point of order. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas and Mr, BLANTON rose. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, as a member of the Couiuil- 
tee on Education I ask for recognition for a moment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Harpy} 
desired recognition earlier, and the Chair will recognize the 
gentleman from Texas |Mr. BLANTON] after the gentleman fro. 
Texas [Mr. Harpy] has concluded. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I speak only by way 
of a suggestion that has occurred to me, which may be worth 
something or not. The analogy between the proceedings of the 
Committee of the Whole House and of a committee of the 
House has been presented, and I see it strikes the mind of the 
Speaker, as it struck me, with much foree. I wish to call 
the attention of the Speaker to some differences that actually 
exist. The proceedings of the House and the proceedings of 
the Committee of the Whole are open and are held under 
such conditions, rules, and circumstances as to admit of no 
undue advantage being taken. Every day the House mevcts 
in regular stated session for its action. It perpetuates itself 
and earries itself on in an open session. On the contrary, 
committees of the House are only called together by action of 
the chairman, either by written notice or by verbal notice of 
the time and place of meeting. I call the attention of the 
Chair to the fact that no fraud could be perpetrated upon the 
Committee of the Whole, because all Members of the House have 
notice and may be here. On the other hand, a minority of a 
committee of the House might act designedly, having only the 
members of that committee present who were favorable to the 
reporting of a bill. Let me not be understood as raising any 
question of that kind as an actual fact. I am only talking 
about the possibilities. If it were admitted that less than a 
quorum, when that fact was disclosed, could report and put 
through a bill, and especially if it were admitted that you 
eould not inquire into the proceedings of a committee to show 
that there was no quorum present, then any kind of combina- 
tion might be made between the chairman of a committee and 
any minority members of that committee to report any Dill 
that was before them to the House. In other words, it occurs 
to me that what has been stated by the gentleman from Vil- 
ginia [Mr. SAUNDERS] as being the rule, that you could not 
raise the question of a quorum with reference to the proceed- 
ings of a Committee of the Whole House—and I do not think 
you can—does not apply to the smaller committees established 
for the preliminary work of the House. On the contrary, it 
seems to me that any member of a committee of this House, il 
a bill has been reported in the absence of a quorum, has an 
absolute right to raise the question of no quorum in that 
committee and have it gone into. 
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Mr. BLACK. 
; ‘ir. HARDY of Texas. ‘That might be the only way in which 
wild pretect the House against the unauthorized action 
of minority of the committee, and I believe that whenever 
the question is raised this House has the right to inquire of 
every member of the committee, was there a quorum present 
when the bill was reported, and every member of the committee 
must say. I think that is necessary for the protection, not of 
minorities, but of majorities against the unauthorized action of 
4 qinority, and that it is absolutely necessary for the House 
to have the right to inquire into the proceedings before a com- 
mittee when the question of no quorum in the committee is 
raised in the House. 





That may be the only way in which it could 


Will the gentleman yield for a question? 


Mr. CONNALLY. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. JONNALLY. According to the contention of the gentle- 
men on the convmittee, would it not be possible for the chairman 


of committee to act alone, with no other member present, 
and :ithough every other member of the committee might come 
on the floor of the House and say he was not present at that 
meeting of the committee, would not such a ruling prevent the 
question being raised? 


Mr. HARDY of Texas. Ii would certainly be possible for the 
chairman and two or three members of a committee to get to- 
vether and act upon a bill, and then say that the question of a 
quorum could not be raised. In this way a bill might be re- 


ported to this House, not by the committee to which it was re- 
ported, but by one or two members of that committee, even 
though the committee was nearly unanimous against it. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER, The Chair promised to recognize the gentle- 
ia from ‘Texas | May. BLANTON]. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I take it that if this rule had 
heen adopted after debate, without the question of a quorum 
heing raised, the question then would have been settled and 
could not be raised subsequently; but I also take it that there 
is 2 time for the membership of the House to raise the question 
of a quorum or no quorum in a committee with respect to the 
‘avorably reporting of amy measure. Now, I am just as heartily 
in favor of this bill as any nran in this House. I have sup- 
ported it since it was first introduced and since hearings be- 
gan on it, and I expect to vote for it when it comes up in the 
House, and ordinarily I would support the chairman of my 
committee on any reasonable proposition; but I do not expect 
to vote for any rule or for any measure that attempts to disre- 
card the full rights of the membership of the House. [ do 
think that in the interest of orderly precedure and in conform- 
ity with the rules, safeguarding at all times the rights of the 
House membership, that when the question has been raised 
that (here was no quorum in the Rules Committee when this 
resolution was favorably reported, and when that question has 
been opportunely raised at the proper time when the matter was 
lirst presented to the House for action, and when it has been 
asserted by a member of the Rules Committee and by its ex- 
irman [Mr. Garnrerr]) that there were only four members 
present at the time the rule was favorably reported, I take it 
that where that assertion is undenied on the floor of the House, 
this Ilouse should not consider the rule in the face of that fact. 
Although I expect to vote for the bill when it is properly before 
the Tlouse, I am opposed to the House taking any matter up at 
all until it is properly shown that a quorum has sent it here. 





Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I wish first to 
reply to the peint of order made by the gentleman from Ala- 
Hume, to the effect that the point of order raised by me came too 
late. The gentleman from Alabama was doubtless thinking of 
the situation in the House when a section, or a paragraph of a 


hill is read. If a point of order is not made when the reading 
nicluded, and you pass on to discussion, it is then too late 

~¢ the question of order. The reason for this rule is that 

the paragraph is read, the reading discloses whether or 
matter so read is in order, and any point of order 
should be then made, but that is not the present situation. This 
(uestion of authority could not be raised until the fact of the 
lack of authority was developed. Neither I, nor any other Mem- 
ber could raise the question while the gentieman from Ohio was 
speaking, for the simple reason that he stood on the record 
‘ind on the presumption that a quorum had ordered the report. 
[ admit that so long as he relied upon this presumption he could 
Hot he required to state whether a quorum was present when 
the ‘ommittee on Rules acted. But the moment that it was 
Cevelonped in the presence of this body by the positive state- 
men( of the gentleman from New York that a quorum was not 
pres in the committee when this rule was reported, the point 
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of order was made. 
and was therefore in order. 


this rule relates has never been entered upon. 
order as to the authority of the committee to order a report 
came at the very threshold of the discussion over the rule. I 
admit that if we had entered upon the discussion of the bill, 
and debate was in regular progress, then in the interest of 
orderly procedure no belated question of authority ought to 
be entertained. 
this situation. 
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was made in due time. 


TIT maintain that it 


Now a word further. The consideration of the bill to which 


The point of 


I admit that. But again I say, that that is not 


In this connection I wish to ask how the question of no 


quorum in the committee could ever be raised in the House, if 


the House can not take cognizance of the facts now in its pos- 
session? Suppose eight members constituted a quorum of a com 
mittee and at a given meeting only seven members were present, 
six of one party and one of another. The minority member, we 
will say, raises the question of no quorum, but the Chair arbi- 
trarily holds that he will not entertain it on the ground that 
it is made too late, and a report is ordered by the six members 
over the protest of the single objecting member. The report is 
then made, and is brought into the House by the chairman. On 
its face it is regular and the chairman stands on the presump- 
tion of regularity. But one of his associates frankly admits 
that a quorum was not present. This statement is not chal- 
lenged, but is admitted by the chairman in a word, the facts 
are agreed. Is it possible that under such circumstances the 
Speaker of this body is without authority te hold that the re- 
port was improperly made and therefore is not properly before 
the House? 

That is no fanciful suggestion. It suggests a situation that 
may arise at any time, a situation that did arise in this body 
under Mr. Speaker Cuark, who held under circumstances similar 
to these that the action of less than a quorum in a committee 
afforded no authority to bring up a bill in the House. If this 
proceeding is sustained, then the committees need not concern 
themselves to maintain quorums, since their action without a 
quorum, even when the lack of a quorum is admitted, can not 
be challenged. In the past many committees have been timid 
about acting without a quorum. Overrule this point of order, 
and the necessity of- maintaining a quorum in a committee 
when action is preposed to be taken will be entirely removed. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, just a word. The committee 
of the House, under the rules of the House, is presumed to have 
a quorum present until the point is made that there is no 
quorum present, and then the rule provides that there shall be 
a call. The result is to be reported to the House. If there is 
i quorum present, the roll call shows it, and if there is no 
quorum present, a call of the House is had or the House ad- 
journs, as the case may be. As far as the House itself is con- 
cerned, the Journal of the House decides. You ean not go be- 
hind the Journal. I do not know whether the committee in 
this case kept a journal or kept a record. There is nothing in 
the rules of the House that requires it to keep a record. So 
far as I know, when the question of no quorum is raised in com- 
mittee the roll is called, and if ne quorum is present no action 
is had. If there was a quorum present, the matter being ques 
tioned, it seems to me if we are going to require the committee 
to keep a record at all, that the record might be produced and 
would show the presence or absence of a quorum. I do not 
know what the ruling of the Chair may be. I do not recollect 
that this question was ever raised, so far as my recollection 
goes, in the House. We have not entered upon the considera 
tion of this rule. It is a proposition to enter upon the consid- 
eration, and the House is to determine whether we will or not 
by a yea and nay vete. There should be a rule proposed by a 
majority of the committee, and I think it is sufficiently shown 
here that a majority did not order it. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, I think it due myself that I should 
make a short statement. At 10 o’clock this morning I talked 
from my hotel with the clerk of the Committee on Rules, and 
was informed that the meeting of the committee had been 
ealled for the purpose of hearing certain gentlemen on the 
Rogers resolution, as the resolution was called. In a word, the 
meeting was a committee hearing, as we call meetings where it 
is not intended to take action. I certainly understood that no 
vote would be taken this morning. Because of another engage- 
ment, I did not attend. I am therefore one of the guilty 
absentees. 

I will say this also: I try to attend all the meetings of the 
Committee on Rules. Occasionally this is not possible. Cer 
tainly it is the duty of every member to attend all meetings 
if he can. It is likewise true that gentlemen should stay i! 
this Chamber whenever the House is in session, but occasion- 
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ally that is not possible also. I can only apologize for my 
absence from the hearing this morning and promise to do bet- 
ter in the future. [Laughter.}] I believe, however, I have 
never missed any important vote in the Committee on Rules 
since I have been a member if I was physically able to attend. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, I want to call the attention of 
ihe Chair to the debate in the last Congress which was had 
in the ease to which the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Saun- 
DERS] referred, and particularly to the argument of the gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. SaunpErRs] at that time. His argu- 
ment then seemed to me to be correct, as it does still seem to be 
eorrect. I refer, of course, to the argument he made in the 
iast Congress. On page 6689 of the Recorp of the last Con- 
vzress, in the Recorp of May 17, 1918, I read: 

Mr. Sacnpers of Virginia. Certainly. A quorum is always presumed 
to be present if the point is not raised in the body transacting busi- 
ness. Take the case suggested by the gentleman, in which the com- 
mittee begins business with a quorum, but actually loses it before a 
bill is reported; but no point of no quorum is raised, ought the state 
ment of a Member in this body to the effect that Iess than a quorum 
was present when the bill was actually reported, be admitted and 
cause the bill to be stricken from our calendar as having been improp- 
erly reported’ 1f the question of no quorum can be raised in the 
present instance, as against the record of the committee, then in the 
ease suggested it could be raised, if it is a question of fact to be de- 
cided in this body by oral testimony, as against the presumption to 
conclusiveness in favor of the regularity of the committee's action, as 
revealed by the records of the committee. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. That is precisely my attitude 
to-day. 

Mr. MAPES. After several interruptions the gentleman re- 
peated the same thought, and definitely stated that the minutes 
of the committee should be controlling. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Yes. 
minutes of the committee showing that 
present. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Speaker, I beg the indulgence of the 
Chair for just one observation. Repeatedly the 
from Virginia |Mr. SAUNDERS] has said that the records show 
that there was no quorum present. I beg to take issue with 
the gentleman. The records show exactly the contrary. There 
is no record here before this House, except the report of the 
committee, and that report is presumptively the report of the 
committee. The proposition here which the gentleman from 
Virginia is arguing is that he has a right to impeach the records 
by the statements of men afterwards who have attended or 
who did not attend the meeting of the committee. Are the 
statements of gentlemen to be received as impeaching the 
action of the committee after the action has been taken? Of 
course, if the matter enters into a question of jurisdiction, 
that is another proposition, but even that question can not be 
sLowr by the statement of men on the flour of the House. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I would not take 
the floor again, but as I stated heretofore, having raised the 
question of order I presumed that my remarks would be the ones 
last heard, in other words that I would close the debate. As 
soon as I sat down half a dozen gentlemen asked for recognition, 
and most of them submitted remarks. If I had known that these 
gentlemen were going to speak, I would have delayed my con- 
cluding remarks until they had made their speeches. I wish to 
say just a word in respect to the citations from the ReEcorp 
read by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Mapes]. My con- 
fention at that time was precisely what it is to-day, namely that 
it is inadvisable to entertain statements by members of a com- 
mnittee to impeach committee action, that the House ought to 
stand on the record, if there is a record to the contrary, of what 
is proposed to be stated. That is the rule with respect to the ver- 
dict of a civil jury. The courts of my State will not allow the 
verdict to be impeached by putting the members of the jury on 
the witness stand to show illegal, or improper acts on their part, 
but when the illegality is developed then the court is bound to 
fake cognizance of it. In the case cited, by the gentleman from 
Michigan, the fact that the chairman of the committee, not only 
elid not stand on the record, but admitted that there was no 
quorum present when his committee acted, precluded him from 
making the motion he sought to make. In that ease the chair- 
man required authority of his committee to make a motion, but 
in response to a question the chairman, Mr. Houston, stated that 
when action was taken a quorum of his committee was not pres- 
ent, and argued against the propriety of receiving statements of 
this character, but the statement having been made the Speaker 
|} Mr. CLARK] held that Mr. Houston had put himself out of court, 
that the meeting at which the authority to empower the ehair- 
man, Mr. Houston, to take up a Senate bill was voted was not 
2 committee meeting, and that this being so the chairman could 
not bring up the Senate bill under the circumstances. Now that 
is precisely the situation confronting us with respect to this 
report. 


a 


have the 
a quorum 


let us 
was 


Now, 
there 
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Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. If the rule as suggested by the gentleii;) 
from Iowa [Mr. Towner] should apply, then all the chair.) 
would have to do would be to have a meeting all by him 
report the bill, and that would be all there would be to it. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Yes; that would be a), 
evitable consequence of such a ruling, since no absent Men)her 
could challenge the record or be heard to impeach the coneluys 
presumption of the report that the same had been authorize:) | 
a quorum. 

The SPEAKER. 


ve 


The gentleman from Virginia [Mr, s 
DERS] raises the point of order that the resolution is no 
order. It is not a question of the propriety of the action 
the committee. It is simply a plain question of the duty of | 
Chair to decide that it is now out of order. It is well esi.) 
lished that a committee can act only with a quorum presen; 
and the Chair is disposed to recognize that there is a differe: 
between the Committee of the Whole House and the ordi); 
committees of the House. The Chair has served on a er 
many committees and does not recollect a single instance | 
any committee on which he served took action withou) 
quorum of the committee being present. On the contrary, 
recollection is that the committees were always scrupulois 
see to it that a quorum was present. 

The gentleman from I}inois [Mr. CANNON] was the firs; 
to raise the point which has been repeated a number of tines 
during this discussion, and which certainly is impressive, |), 
if you say that a committee can report without a quorum, wiles. 
the point is raised in the committee, then a ehairman ean hiv: 
a meeting by himself, can report a bill, and it can not be ques- 
tioned, because there is no one present to raise the point of i) 
quorum, and nobody but himself would know whether there \ 

a quorum present or not. That might lead, naturally, to grea: 
abuse, and, of course, of itself it would be a great abuse: })u1 
that does net determine the validity of the point of order. Ir 
seems to the Chair that this. discussion has illustrated the wis- 
dom of the rule that what takes place in a committee is 1 

be divulged in public. 

The Chair has been shown two precedents on this subject, 
one by Mr. Speaker Reed and one further back. As far as thi 
Chair ean see, from a cursory reading, the earlier precedent is 
direetly in point, that such action by a committee without a 
quorum does not make the report of the committee subject t« 
the point of order on the floor of the House after its considera- 
tion has commenced. As Mr. Speaker Reed said, the line mus 
be drawn somewhere when irregularities can not be questioned, 
and it seems to the Chair, according to these precedents, tha 
after consideration has begun the question of a quorum in t} 
committee ean not be raised. 

The Chair, therefore, overrules the point of order. 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Speaker, I regard this matter as one 
of very considerable consequence, and without in any wa) 
quarreling with the deciston of the Chair, I am impressed with 
the idea that the proprieties of the occasion should induce ili 
House to recommit this matter to the Committee on Rules-— 
in a spirit of opposition, therefore, to the rule itself, but because 
of the situation which developed here. If my appeal to the 
gentleman from Ohio is in vain—— 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARRETT. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. When the gentleman made the suggestion a 
moment ago that that procedure be taken I was not averse t 
it, except I wanted the ruling of the Speaker, because I thought 
that was extremely important for the procedure of the House. 

And if my friend will yield to me for a minute to make a 
statement—I have not consulted with any members of tl 
committee at all—I will be free to state my own convictions ”) 
the matter. 

Mr. GARRETT. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr, FESS. Mr. Speaker, there has been developed, I think, 
some unfriendly attitude toward the legislation that has come 
in in an unexpected manner, and it is somewhat embarrass- 
ing 10 me personally as well as chairman of the Committee on 
Education that has reported this bill. There is very distine- 
tive opposition to the bill in certain quarters. It has been tlie 
result of weeks of propaganda. I am somewhat unhappy over 
the possible effect of that propaganda. n 


al 


hot 


It does not go to th 
merits of the bill, but simply through dissatisfaction, because 
certain things could not be done which certain people wanted 
done. I hesitate to forfeit the opportunity of voting on thc 
measure when it is now before the House. I feel that a greu 
many friends of the measure feel just as the gentleman from 
Tennessee feels, although I think he has been frank with me 
that he does not know that he is in favor of the bill, and 3 
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him for that frankness, because I know that he always 
the position based upon his own judgment, which I have 
ays highly respected, and it is not that that I refer to, as the 





leman knows. If the Committee on Education could be 
sulied T would consider asking unanimous consent that the 
ter be referred back to the Committee on Rules. I have 
iderstood that the Committee on Rules will assure me that 


there. will be a quorum, and that action will not be deferred for 
lack of a quorum. I do not want to put myself in the attitude, 
however, of interfering with the progress of the bill when we 
e it now before the House. 
Ir. BANKHEAD. Will the gentleman yield, with the permis- 
on of the gentleman from Tennessee? 


Mr. GARRETT. I yield. 

Vr. BANKHEAD. The intimation the gentleman from Ohio 
just suggested that there will be a quorum of the Com- 

tee on Rules to consider this rule indicates speedy action 


upon this legislation, 


Mir. FESS. My opinion is that we will have to delay it for 

e time now, because of the crowded program for to-morrow 

d the next day and probably next week that would forfeit 

edy action upon it if it goes back to the Committee on ules 
now 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will permit, 
does the gentleman wish to proceed further? 

Mr. FESS. Not now. 

Mir. GARRETT. Several gentlemen have come in, perhaps, 

ing this discussion who have not heard all the facts. A 
peculiar state of facts developed in connection with this propo- 
sition. I myself was advised of the meeting of the Committee 

Rules when I reached my office about 10.30 this morning. 
| immediately went from my office to the committe When I 


tered the committee reom a public hearing was in progress, 
the gentleman from Massuchusetts [Mr. Rogers] was ad- 
the committee upon an investigating resolution. I 


Stn 
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Mr. MONDELL. I should like to proceed rather than discuss 
other matters. I am anxious to have the bill considered. 

Mr. GARRETT. Has the gentleman concluded the statement 
he was about to make? Is he going to ask unanimous consent? 
Mr. Speaker, I move to recommit the matter to the Committee 
on Rules. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not think it is in order to 
recommit; that is the Chair’s impression at first blush. The 
Chair’s recollection is that he made that motion himself once. 


and it was held it was not in order. 


Mr. GARRETT. My recollection is that the Chair is correct 
about that, namely, that it is not in order to recommit to the 
Committee on Rules. 

Mr. FESS. I move the previous question on the adoption of 


the rule, 
The question was taken, and the 
nyes seemed to have it. 
Mr. BLANTON. Mr. 
adjourn. 
The question was taken, 


Speaker announced that the 


Speaker, I move that the House do now 


and the Speaker announced that 


| noes seemed to have it. 


Mr. BLANTON. I make the point that there is no quorum 
present, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. That does not apply against a motion to 
adjourn. 

Mr. BLANTON, Division, Mr. Speaker. 


Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. 
on agreeing to the rule. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion to adjourn, 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 1, noes 95, 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the rule. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 


Mr. Speaker, I ask for a vote 


;} ayes seemed to have it. 


privately inquired of the acting chairman whether there | 


be a vote upon any provosition, and he informed me, as 

ated upon the floor of the House, that the meeting was for 
purpose of hearing the gentleman from Massachusetts and 
hers upon a resolution proposing an investigation. L there- 
interrupted the gentleman from Massachusetts, explaining 

that I had an engagement, apologized to him, stated publicly to 


e committee that I had an engagement, and I understood that | 


thing in the way of business was to come up, so I would ask 


to be excused, and was excused. Now, it developed that subse- 
quently business did come up. I am not complaining of that. 
The gentleman from Ohio |Mr. Fress] came to me after the 


House had convened and explained the situation, and said that 

the matter was not to be called up if I were disposed to make 
point against it. Nothing was said about whether a querum 
present and I did not know anything to that effect. 


Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. GARRETT. For a question. 
Mr. MONDELL. Well, for a suggestion. I have been busy 


th other matters and have not been in the House during the 

cussion this afternoon. ‘This occurs to me: No one, I assume, 
has any objection to the consideration of this bill. There 
Claimed to be a question as to the regularity of the proceed- 
nes relative to the rule. That being the case, has anyone any 
objection to proceeding with the consideration of the measure 
vithout regard to the rule? The measure can be considered by 

hnimous consent of the House. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. I do. 

Mr. WALSH. I will state to the gentleman that I object to 
the consideration of the bill, with a rule or without it. 


is 


Mr. MONDELL. That being the case, of course, settles the 
uiter, I had hoped there would be no objection. 
Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Will the gentleman yield? 


What is the objection to proceeding with the consideration of 
bill under the rule? That has been ascertained to be regu- 
and conformable to established precedure. What is the 
jection to proceeding with it? 
Mr. MONDELL. I certainly have no objection to proceeding 
under the rule. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. It has been decided that the 
point of order that it was reported without a quorum is not 
well taken. That has been held and determined. 


+7 
tal’ 


lar 


“oly 


Mr. MONDELL. My understanding is the Chair has held 
(hit the report of the Committee on Rules is regular. 
Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. That is what I say. It has 


been held be. Bh de conformity with the regular proceedings, so 
Why not proceed? 
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ee 


rule 


Mr. SAUNDERS Virginia. Mr. 


ot Speaker, I ask for .a 
division. 
The Tlouse divided; and there were—ayes 51, noes 52. 
Mr. FESS. I demand tellers, Mr. Speaker. 
Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of no 


quorum. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas makes the point 


of no quorum. The Chair thinks no quorum is present. The 
Doorkeeper will close the doors, the Sergeant at Arms will 


notify the absent Members. Those in favor of agreeing to the 
will, as their names are called, vote “yea,” and those 
opposed will vote “nay,” and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 134, nays 115, 
answered “ present ’ 7, not voting 173, as follows: 


YEAS—134. 


Alexander Evans, Mont. Kreider Rose 

Almon Fess Lampert Rouse 
Anderson lreeman Layton Rubey 
Andrews. Nebr. French Lea, Calif. Sanders, Ind, 
Ashbrook Garland Linthicum Schall 

Ayres Glynn Lonergan Sinclair 
Baer Graham, Il. Luhring Sinnott 
Bankhead Green, lowa McFadden Smith, Idaho 


Hadley 
Hardy, Colo, 


McKeown 
McLaughlin, Mich 


Barbour 


Stedman 
senham ‘tin 


S Ss 


Boies IHlaskell Madden Strong, Ia 
Brinson Hlaugen Mapes Summers, Wash. 
Brooks, ill. Hawley Mays Sweet 
Browne Hayden Michener Temple 
Browning Hays Miller Thompson 
Burroughs Hernandez Monahan, Wis Tilson 
Butler llickey Mondell Timberlake 
Campbell, Kans, Hicks Moore, Ohio Towner 
Caraway Hili Morgan Vestal 
Carss Iloch Morin Voigt 
Christophe rson lluddleston Nelson, Wis. Volstead 
Cooper lfudspeth Newton, Minn. Walters 
Crago Johnson, Ky. Newton, Mo. Wason 
Curry, Calif. Jobnson, 8. Dak. Nolan Watson, Pa, 


Dallinger Johnson, Wash, Ogden Webster 


Darrow Juul Parrish Wheeler 

Davis, Minn. Kearns Radcliffe White, Kang, 
Denison Keller Raker White, Me. 
Dickinson, Iowa Kelly, Pa. Ramseyer Williams 
Dowell Kendall Randall, Calif. Yates 

Dunbar Kiess Reed, W. Va. Young, N. Dak, 
Edmonds King Rhodes Zihlman 


Kinkaid 
Kraus 


liott 


Kiston 


Ricketts 


Riddick 


NAYS—115 
Bee Caldwell Cramton Flood 
Benson Campbell, Pa, Crisp Focht 
Black Candler Cullen Gard 
Bland, Mo, Cannon Dak Garner 
Bland, Va. Cantrill Davis, Tenn Garrett 
Blanton Carew Dickinson, Mo, (;ood 
Booher Carter Dominick Greene, Masa, 
Box Clark, Fla, Drane Griest 
Briggs Clark, Mo, Evans, Nebr, Hardy, Tex 
Buchanan Cleary Evans, Nev. Harrison 
Byrnes, 8. C, Coady Ferris Hiastings 
Byrns, Tenn, Connally Fisher Heflin 
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Hersman 
Holland 
Hioward 
Hulines 
Hull, Tenn 
Humphreys 
Husted 

Lge 

Jacow 

Jol ns 
Jones 

Jon s 
Kine! 

Lan 


Lankfoi 


Brumbaugh 
Burdick 
Burke 


Crowther 
Currie, M 
Dayey 
Dempsey 
Dent 
Dewalt 
Honovan 
Dooling 
Doremus 
Doughto! 
Dunn 
Dupré 
Dyer 
Lagan 


sCHOL 


ld 
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Rainey, J. W 
yburn 


iordan 


hhinson, N.C, 


yu 


Lunde! 


ith, Mix 
ithwicl 
i 
agall 
eVvensolr 


PRESENT 
Longwert 
Major 
ING L738 
MeArthur 
MeClinti 
MeCulloc 
MeGlent 
\ickKkenzie 
MeWNiniry 
\VieKinley 


Gandy 

Ganly 
Godwin, N.C, 
Goldfegle 
troodall 
Goodwin, A 
Goodykoontsz 
Gould 
Greene, Vt 
Griftin 
Hamill 
Hamilton 
Hers¢ y 
tloughton 
Hull, lowa 
Hutchinson 
Treland 
James 
Jefferis 
Johnston, N. Y¥. 
Kahn 

Kelley, Mich. 
Kennedy, lowa 
Kennedy, R. I. 
Kettner 
Kitchin 
Kleczka 
LaGuardia 
Langley 
Larsen 

Lee, Ga. 
Lehibacl 
Lesher 

Littl 

Luc 
McAndrews 


Moon 
Mooney 
Moore, Pa, 
Moores, Ind 
Mott 

Mudd 
Murphy 
Nicholls, 8. C, 
Nichols, Mich. 
O'Connor 
Olney 
Osborne 
Paige 
Parker 
Peters 
Phelan 

Platt 

Porter 
Purnell 
Rainey, H. 'T 
Ramsey 
Randall, Wis 
Reavis 

Reed, N. Y. 
Robsion, Ky. 
Rodenberg 
Rowan 


Tillman 
Fincher 
Treadway 
Vinson 
Walsh 
Watkins 
Watson, Va. 
Weave! 
Welling 
Welty 
Whaley 
Wilson, La 
Wilson, Pa 
Woods, Va. 
Woodvard 
¥ Vull ° he 


~ f 1 
Santora 


Scott 


pr. Seully 


Sells 


Smith, N 
Soyder 
Steele 
Steenersor 
Stephens, M 


Stephens, Ohi 


Strong, Kan 
Sullivan 
Swope 
lavior, At 


Taylor, Tem 


Cinkban 
Upshaw 
Vaile 
Vare 
Venathle 
Ward 
Webb 
Wilsen. I}! 
Wingo 
Winslow 
Wise 
Wood, Ind 
Wright 


he resolution embodying the rule was agreed to. 


Clerk announced the following pairs: 


il further 
IKXNUTSON 


Bowers with Mr. 


McARTH" 


McPHERSON wit 
with Mr. Me 


SHREVE 
STEPHENS 
Livi. of 
IL AHN 
JAMES wi 
\LAGEI 
PORTER 
\MIANN 
ALoorE of 
INENNEDY 


LNDREWS 
L-URNELI 


Moores of 


Mupp w 
. CrROowTH 


NTHONY 


Iowa witl 
with 
th Mr. 
with 
with 
with 


1 vVivania 


notice 
with Mr. Bert. 
NEELY. 

Mr. SISSON, 
Mr. MaJor 
ANDREWS. 

of Ohio with Mr. 
Mr. Fietp 
DENT. 
ASWELL. 

MIr. Goopwirr 

Mr. GANLY. 


Mr. Go-pFo 


rn with 


Mr. 


h Mr. 
of Rhode Island with Mr. Kk 


INLECZKA WILt 


} 


Nin i . WISE, 
Indian h Atr. DEWALT. 


New 


SANDER 
with Mr. 
COLLIER. 
in with 
th Mr. 


Brooks of Penns 


OSBORNI 


Paice with 


*, TINKHAM 


with Mr. Br 


Mr. BLACKMON, 
vith Mr, OLNEY, 


DONOVAN. 


ren 


| ative voie and vote “ 


open the qhoors, 


act entitled 


OCTOBER 9. 


——— — 


Mr. 
Mr. 


PARKER With Mr. BARKLEY. 

FREAR with Mr. SABATE. 

Mr. Futrer of Illinois with Mr. Rucker. 
Mr. Varr with Mr. O’Connon. 

Mr. Warp with Mr. Nicrtotts of South Carolina. 
Mr. FULLER of Massachusetts with Mr. Rowan, 
Mr. Reavis with Mr. GALLAGHER. 

Mr. Reep of New York with Mr. FirzGFrrarp 
Mr. PETERs with Mr. Banka. 

Mr. BurKE with Mr. Ursnaw. 

Mr. Dempsey with Mr. Sarg 

Mr. McCKENz1E with Mr. HAmttcr. 

Mr. CHINDBLOOM with Mr. Taytor of Arkansas. 
Mr. DuNN with Mr. Sims. 

Mr. Cotk with Mr. SuTLIVAN. 

Mr. CopLey with Mr. StrerHens of 
Mr. GoopyKoontz with Mr. MEAD. 
Mr. Dyer with Mr. SuEeRWwoop. 
Mr. Famrrenp with Mr. Scurry. 
Mr. GREENE of Vermont with Mr. Maiu 

ir. HAMTLTON with Mr. McIKIniry. 

Mr. HouGnton with Mr. McGLennon. 

Mr. Roepston of Kentucky with Mr. Baa! 

Mr. McKINLrey with Mr. Grirrrn. 

Mr. RopENBERG With Mr. EAGAN. 

Mr. Horcninson with Mr. McC Lintic. 

Mr. IRELAND with Mr. LESHER. 

Mr. WKeiiey of Michigan with Mr. Ler of Georgia. 
Mr. Wiison of Illinois with Mr. Moonry. 

Mr. WINsLow with Mr. Moon, 

Mr. Woop of Indiana with Mr. Monraavi 

Mr. Costerto with Mr. STEELE. 
Mr. Rowe with Mr. Dupr®&. 

Mr. SANForpD with Mr. DovcHrTon. 
Mr. Raa&kKey with Mr. GALLIVAN. 
Mr. IKE NNEDY of Iowa with Mr. L 
Mr. Pratrr with Mr. Gopwin of North Carolina. 
Mr. Scorr with Mr. DoremMvs. 

Mr. SELLS with Mr. Doone. 

Mr. ACKERMAN with Mr. Wricur. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I desire to 


Mississippi. 


AKRSIN 


ithdraw iy citi 
present.” 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the gentleman’s name. 

The Clerk ealled the name of Mr. KNurson, and he answered 

Present.” 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Speaker, I voted “aye,” but I am paired 
with the genileman from Tennessee, Mr. Hurt, and I therefors 
desire to withdraw my vote and vote “ present.” 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the gentleman’s nian 

The Clerk called the name of Mr. FIrerps, he answeres 
* Present.” 

Mr. NELLY. Mr. Speaker, I voted 
with the gentleman from West Virginia, Mr. Bowers. 
withdraw my vote and be recorded as present. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will eall the gentleman's nan 

The Clerk called the name of Mr. Nrery, and he 
“ Present.” 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded 

The SPEAKER. A quorum is present. The Doorkep 
Under the rule the House automatically re 
of the Whole House on the state o 
from ITitinois [Mr. MAppEN] 


tuned 


‘aye,’ but I am pai 


I desire ti 


ans 


into Committes 
gentleman 


tself 


Union, with the 


| chair 


FOOD-CONTROL BILT. 
Mr. HAUGEN, 
may tile ; 


Mr. Speaker, [ ask unanimous consent th 
report on the bill (H. R. 8624) to amen: 
“An act to provide further for the national sec 


and defense by encouraging the production, conserving the su] 


conrerencs 


| ply, and centrolling the distribution of food products and 


approved August 10, 1917, up to 12 o’clock to-night 
The SPEAKER. The gemtleman from Iowa 
consent to print in the Recorp as late as 12 o’elock to-night 


on the food-control bill. tion ? 


asks wnaiii 
+ AY }* Is the hie 
‘rence repo! ne} ones 


Cone 
’ sno objection. 


Phere wa 
LEAVE TO 

ir. KELLER, Mr. Spea 
nent to the House. 

he SPEAKER. That will not be ir 
(1 The House, under the rule, automatically resolves it 
into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 1 
for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 4488) to provide for il 
dustrial vocational rehabilitation, with the gentleman fron 
Illinois [Mr. Mappren] in the chair. 


order bow, as the Ch 


thinks 














ilu 


ry 
i 


\ 


1919. 


question of the control of the time in the committee before 
eo into committee? 
SPEAKER. The rule, the Chair understands, provides 


he 


+4 


He 


P 
trol of the time 
SPEAKER. Then the House rules provide that one- 
if of the time be controlled by those favoring the bill and one- 
if 
wis [Mr. MApbEN] wiil please take the chair. 

Thereupon the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
\Vhole House on the state of the Union for the consideration of 
ie bill H. R. 4438, with Mr. MAppDEN in the chair. 


| 


"Vv 


ESS. The rule does not name any particular person in 


those opposed to the bill. The gentleman from Illi- 


‘HAIRMAN., The House is in Committee of the Whole 
m the state of the Union for the consideration of the 
Rt. 4438, which the Clerk will report by title. 

‘lerk read as follows: 

(Il. R. 44838) to provide for the promotion of vocational re- 


ilitation of persoas disabled in industry or otherwise and their re- 
to civil employment. 


The ¢ 
MISE: ¢ 
H. 
The ¢ 
\ bill 
rm 
Mr. F 


ESS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to dis- 


pense With the first reading of the bill. 


The 


CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Ohio asks unani- 


mous consent to dispense with the first reading of the bill. Is 
there objection? 
CANNON. Tobject. I have not had time to read the bill. 


Mr. 


B 


1 


th 


na 


( 


bill. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


( 


‘HAIRMAN. Objection is made. The Clerk will read 


it enacted, ctc., That in order to provide for the promotion of yoca- 
onal rehabilitation of persons disabled in industry or otherwise and 
are 
their return to civil employment, there is hereby appropriated for 


us¢ 


without sufficient means to provide for their own rehabilitation 


of the States, subject to the provisions of this act, for the 


purpose of cooperating with them in the maintenance of vocational re- 
hat jilitation of such disabled persons, and in returning vocationally re- 
jilitated persons to civil employment for the fiscal year ending June 
1919, 
sum of $750,000 ; for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, and 
nunually thereafter the sum of $1,000,000. Said sums shall be allotted 


h 
oll, 


th 


lo 


the 


the sum of $500,000 ; for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, 


States in the proportion whieh their population bears to the 


total population in the United States, not including Territories, outlying 
possessions, and the District of Columbia, according to the last pre- 
eding United States census: Provided, That the allotment of funds to 
iny State shall not be less than a minimum of $5,000 for any fiscal year. 
\nd there is hereby appropriated the following sums, or so much thereof 
i4 may be needed, which shall be used for the purpose of providing the 
minimum allotment to the States provided for in this section, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, the sum of $66,000; for the fiscal year 
nding June 30, 1920, the sum of $46,000; for the fiscal year ending 
June 
All moneys expended under the provisions of this act from appropria- 
tions provided by section 1 shall be upon the condition (1) that for 
each dollar of Federal money expended there shall be expended in the 


state 


qual 


teachers, 


ers 
nd directors; (3) that the State board shall make an annual report to 

- Federal bo: nn on or before September 1 of each year on the work done 
State and on the receipts and expenditures of money under the 
visions of this act; (4) that no portion of any moneys appropriated 


30, 


1921, and annually thereafter the sum of $34,000. 


under the supervision and control of the State board at least an 
amount for the same purpose: Provided, That no portion of the 
i_ppropriation made by this act shall be used by any institution for 
handicapped persons except for the special training of such individuals 
‘ pene vag d to the benefits of this act as shall be determined by the Federal 
oOard 5 
voard for approval plans showing (a) the kinds of vocatfonal rehabilita- 
ct schemes of placement for which it is proposed the appropriation 
sha 


courses 


be 


or 


i the 


2) that the State board shall annually submit to the Federat 


used; (b) the plan of administration and supervision; (c) 
of study; (d) methods of instruction; (e) qualification of 
supervisors, directors, and other necessary administrative offi- 
employees ; (f) plans for the training of teachers, supervisors, 


by this act for the benefit of the States shall be applied, directly or in- 


rectly, to the purchase, preservation, erection, or repair of any build 
or t 


in 


Is ; 


uildings or equipment, or for the purchase or rental of any 
5) that all courses for vocational rehabilitation given under the 


‘supervision and control of the State board and all courses for vocational 
liibilitation maintained shall be available, under such rules and regula- 


I’ 









ms as the Federal board shall prescribe, to any civil employee of the 


ted States disabled while in the performance of his duty. 


Sex 


x 


That in order to secure the benefits of the appropriations 


vided. by section 1 any State shall, through the legislative authority 


1, 


(1) accept the provisions of this act; (2) empower and direct 


ind designated or created as the State board for vocational educa- 
m to cooperate in the administration of the provisions of the voca- 


om 


lucation act approved February 23, 1917, to cooperate as herein | 


vided with the Federal Board for Vocational Education in the 


nistration of the provisions of this act; (3) in those States | 


rtm 


W 


Is 


ra 


pi 


h 


ve 
( 


VW 


I 


1 


State workmen’s compensation board, or other State board, 


ent, or agency exists, charged with the administration of the | 


orkmen’s compensation or liability laws, the legislature shall 
that a plan of cooperation be formulated between such State 


rnor of the State; (4) provide for the supervision and support 


ourse of yocational rehabilitation to be provided by the State | 


1 carrying out the provisions of this act; (5) appoint as cus- 


for said appropriations its State treasurer, who shall receive | 
vide for the proper custody and disbursement of all money paid 
State from said appropriations. In any State the legislature of 
does not meet in 1919 or 1920, if the governor of that State 


cept the provision of this act, such State shall be entitled to the 


ANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, will it be necessary to raise | 





| 
| 
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benefits of this act until the legislature of such State meets tn due 
course and has been in session 60 days. 

Sec. 3. That the Federal Board for Vocational Education shall have 
power to cooperate with State boards in carrying out the purposes anid 
provisions of this act, and is hereby authorized to make and establish 
such rules and regulations as may be necessary or appropriate to carry 
into effect the provisions of this act; to provide for the vocational 
rehabilitation of disabled persons and their return to civil employment 
and to cooperate, for the purpose of carrying out the provisions of this 
act, with such public and private agencies as it may deem advisable 
It shall be the duty of said board (1) to examine plans submitted by 
the State boards and approve the same if believed to be feasible and 
found to be in conformity with the provisions and purposes of this act; 
(2) to ascertain annually whether the several States are using or are 
prepared to use the money received by them in accordance with the 
provisions of this act; (3) to certify on or before the 1st day of Janu 
ary of each year to the Secretary of the Treasury each State which 
has accepted the provisicns of this act and complied therewith, together 
with the amount which each State is entitled to receive under the 
provisions of this act; (4) to deduct from the next succeeding allotment 
to any State whenever any portion of the fund annually allotted ha 
not been expended for the purpose provided for in this act a sum equal 
to such unexpended portion; (5) to withhold the allotment of moneys 
to any State whenever it shall be determined thut moneys allotted aré 
not being expended for the purposes and conditions of this act; (6) to 
require the replacement by withholding subsequent allotments of any 
portion of the moneys received by the custodian of any State under this 
act that by any action or contingency is diminished or lost: Provided, 
That if any allotment is withheld from any State, the State board of 
such State may appeal to the Congress of the United States, and if the 
Congress shall not direct such sum to be paid, it shall be covered 
into the Treasury. 

Sec. 4. That the Secretary of the Treasury, upon the certification of 
the Federal board as provided in this act, shall pay quarterly to the 
custodian of each State appointed as herein provided the moneys to 
which it is entitled under the provisions of this act. The money so 
received by the custodian for any State shall be paid out on the requlsi 
tion of the State board as reimbursement for services already rendered 
or expenditures already incurred and approved by said State board. 
The Federal Board for Vocational Education shall make an annual 
report to the Congress, on or before December 1, on the administration 
of this act, and shall include in such report the reports made by the 
State boards on the administration of this act by each State and the 
expenditure of the money allotted to each State. 

Sec. 5. That there is hereby appropriated to the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education the sum of $200,000 annually for the purpose 
of making studies, investigations, and reports regarding the vocational 
rehabilitation of disabled persons and their placements in suitable or 
gainful occupations, and for the administrative expenses of said board 
incident to performing the duties imposed by this act, including sala- 
ries of such assistants, experts, clerks, and other employees, in the 
District of Columbia or elsewhere as the board may deem necessary, 
actual traveling and other necessary expenses incurred by the members 
of the board and by its employees, under its orders, including attend- 
ance at mectings of educational associations and other organizations, 
rent and equipment of offices in the District of Columbia and elsewhere, 
purchase of books of reference, law books, and periodicals, stationery, 
typewriters and exchange thereof, miscellaneous supplies, postage on 
foreign mail, printing and binding to be done at the Government Print- 
ing Office, and all other necessary expenses. 

Sec. 6. That the Federal Board for Vocational Education is hereby 
authorized and empowered to receive such gifts and donations from 
either public or private sources as may be offered unconditionally. All 
moneys received as gifts or donations shall be paid into the Treasury 
of the United States, and shall constitute a permanent fund, to be 
called the “Special fund for vocational rehabilitation of disabled per- 
sons,’”’ to be used, under the direction of the said board, to defray the 
expenses of providing and maintaining courses of vocational rehabilita 
tion in special cases, including the payment of necessary expenses ol! 
persons undergoing training. A full report of all gifts and donations 
offered and accepted, together with the names of the donors and the 
respective amounts contributed by each, and all disbursements there- 
from shall be submitted annually to Congress by said board. 


With committee amendments. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would like to suggest the ad- 
visability in the main of agreeing as to who shall have charge 
of the time for and in opposition to the bill. The rule provides 
that those in opposition shall have one hour and fifteen minutes 
and those in favor of the bill shall have one hour and fifteen min- 
utes, and ordinarily some member of the minority would have 
charge of the opposition time. The Chair understands that all 
the members of the commitee are in favor of this bill. The 
Chair hopes, in order to expedite the consideration of the bill, 
some arrangement will be entered into as to who shall hays 
charge of the opposition time. That will relieve the Chair. 

Mr. FESS. The Rules Committee thought it well not to 
name any particular person opposed to the bill or to provide for 
| time to be controlled by those opposing, because there is no one 
that I know of in opposition to the bill. The rule therefore 
was left open, and it was thought that the Member whom the 
Chair recognized in opposition to the bill would have control of 
the time on that side. 

The CHAIRMAN, That would be quite agreeable to the 
Chair, but the Chair thought it would be more expeditious to 





department, or agency, and the State board charged with the | have it done in the other Vay. 


tration of this act, such plan to be effective when approved by | 


Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, after I make a preliminary state- 
ment, then the Chair may recognize whomsoever he desires in 
opposition. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio is recognized. 

Mr. BLANTON. In view of the fact that the gentleman from 
Ohio could not be recognized for more than an hour, if no one 
opposing the bill claims the right to be recognized, I ask unani- 
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mous consent that half the time be controlled by the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Fess] and the other half by the gentleman from 
Morida [Mr. Sears]. 

Mr. WALSH. Well, I am opposed to the bill. 

fhe CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio will proceed. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. It 
is not intended, is it, that the gentleman from Ohio is to occupy 
an hour, but that the Chair will recognize Members pro and con, 
five minutes at a time? 

The CHAIRMAN. No; this is general debate. The gentle- 
man from Ohio has one hour and a quarter at his disposal, and 
ihe gentleman in control of the opposition will have an hour and 
, quarter. 

Mr. RAKER. 

Mir. WALSH. 
in the rule. 

Mr. FESS. Gentlemen of the committee, this legislation is 
designed to complete a program of legislation that has had 
some recognition in this body for the last few years. This 
particular bill, looking toward the reeducation, retraining, or 
rehabilitation of those crippled in industriai pursuits, is not 
purely a Federal proposition, except 
with the various States under or 
Federal Board of Education. 

Che value of this sort of work is hardly questioned by those 
who have made a sympathetie study of the problem. We very 
readily took to the rehabilitation of the soldiers. 
very little opposition to that. At the same time there are 
more erippled in industry every year, if all injured are in- 
«lInded, than there were crippled in the military service. It 
is true that these cripples are not all what you would call 
total disabilities, A very careful investigation was made by 


That is satisfactory. : 
It is not very satisfactory, but it is provided 


the Federal Government, and the report is to the effect that there | 
pre 22.500 total disabilities resulting from such injuries every | 


vear. If we take the total number who suffer both total and 


fi is 


Voeurs, 


tuted that a man’s life in activity is something like 20 
So, taking the average of the age of those crippled, it 


eould have 20 years of activity you will immediately see what 
a loss this total number of disabled people are to the country, 
nud what an advantage it would be if the Government cou!d 
tuke that same group and through their rehabilitation put them 
their feet as self-supperting. In this case it 
an economic value as well as an altruistic. 

think it is necessary for ne to enter upon a discus- 
the value of this sort of legislation. That was 
threshed out ip the rehabilitation legislation of the hast Con- 
sress, The only question here is whether it is worth while 
fer the Government to appropriate, out of the Federal Treasury, 
a certain fund to be administered in cooperation with 
various States for this work. Personally I am eonvinced that 
useful function. TI recognize the viewpoint of those 


oi 


Lalo not 


. e 
sion eof 


it is a very 
opposing if. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. 1 vield to my friend from Massachusetts. 

Mr. WALSH. Will it disturb the eontinuity of the 
Hans argument? 

Mr. FESS. It will not. 

Mir. WALSH. Jid the committee take inte consideration the 
question of the constitutional right of Congress to appropriate 
for this purpose? And under what clause of the Con- 
stitution would you appropriate it? 

Mir. FESS. Oui 
consideration of the measure, the same question having been 
hrashecd out back in the eighties, in the discussion of the famous 
Jinir educatiqnal bill; and then later, in 1917, when we passeu 
lhe Srnith-Huel Act, the 
) the also on the flocr of the House. 
whatever aus to the constitutional 


ventie- 


TOTES 


‘ 


1 
I 
1 


committee ang 
sanction for this 
tL ihe gentleman yield? 
vield to nry friend. 
is there not a provision in the Constitution of the 
for the diffusion of knowledge? And would not 
of knowledge 
bill, as econtradistinguished 
no constitutional support whatever? 
ventieman as a student of history. 
FESS. [am not at all disturbed about the constitution- 


Hitfusion 
ecbur 


from 
[ just ask that 


ational 


I 


lity of the application of the fund on matters of edueation. It | 


«mins to me that is entirely cleared up. 

Mr. BEE. I eeree with the gentleman as to matters of educa- 
tien, absolutely. 

Mr. MESS. 
whether if 


as to is edueation or not? 
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as it is done in cooperation | 
with the approval of the 


There was } 


would have | 


all | 


the | 
| replacing the injury by training. 


matter was thoroughly thrashed out | 
So I have | 


cover the Smith-Hughes bill and the | 
this bill, | 


OCTOBER 9, 


Mr. BEE. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. Education is not simply a matter of reading and 
writing. It is not confined to intellectual acumen. Education 
has to do with the training of the body as well as of the mind. 
This is rehabilitation of the human frame that has been injured 
to the point of uselessness in its efforts for service. 

Mr. BEE. In support of the constitutional educational pill, j 
not the language “ diffusion of knowledge” confined to eduea- 
tional matters in the accepted sense of the term? 

Mr. FESS. I do not know of anything being said about the 
diffusion of knowledge in the Constitution of the United States, 
as my friend the distinguished judge from Virginia [Mr. Wav- 
SON], well recognizes. There is a general-welfare clause thai 
probably would bring it within the range. 

Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. DENISON. I want to ask the gentleman from Ohio if 
he recognizes at all any difference between the principle or the 
duty of the Federal Government to contribute money or to ap- 
propriate money to rehabilitate soldiers who are disabled in 
the defense of the country, and the rehabilitation of those who 
are injured, perhaps by their own carelessness, by accident 
in private industry? 

Mr. FESS. There is a broad difference. In the first place, 
the disabled soldier is purely a Federal function with whic! 
the State has nothing to do, while this is not only a Federal 
function but a State function, and the Federal Governmeni 
does not do anything except to contribute to the fund admin 


| istered by the State with the approval of the Federal authority 


that has charge of the fund. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. Certainly. 

Mr. BLANTON. It is a fact that the various educational i: 
stitutions of to-day give credit for various kinds of athletic 


| training in the regular course of the institution? 
slicht disability it will approach very close to 300,000 per year. | 


Mr. FESS. A great many do. 
Mr. BLANTON. In other words, they take into aceount tly 


| training of the physical body as well as the mental? 
woukl seem that it occurs along between 20 and 30, and if you | 


Mr. FESS. My friend is correct in that statement. Edu- 
cation to-day goes much more largely into the training of the 
bedy than in yeurs past. We are coming to recognize that 
value as we did not before. 

Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman 

Mr. FESS. Certainly. 

Mr. DENISON. Can the gentleman inform the House iis 
what States have rehabilitation laws? 

Mr. FESS. Thirty-eight States have compensation depart- 


further yield? 


| nents, in some of which they may have some form of rehabilita 


tion. Rehabilitation, as I have said already, appears as a new 
field of compensation, not yet entered upon. However, laws are 
provided in 38 States looking te recompense rather than to 
That has not been carried on 
as largely as, of course, it will be from now on. ‘This is a stimu- 
lation for that purpose. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. I will yield to the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I would like to inquire of the chairman 
of this committee whether this bill was heard by the Committee 
on Edueation or by the joint Committee on Education and 
Labor, I sent to the committee for the hearings, and was 
given a copy of the hearings on Senate bill 4921, of the Sixty- 
fifth Congress. Has there been any hearings on the bill now 


| before us? 
committee did not go over that at all in the | 


Mr. FESS. This bill is very similar to the bill of the las 
session that was introduced by my colleague on the eommiittee, 
Mr. BankiEap. Upon that bill we had full hearings by the 
Senate and House committees. This bill is, with a few minor 
changes, the bill upon which the hearings were had. 

Mr. 'TREADWAY. The hearings are practically on this bill’ 

Mr. FESS. The hearings are applicable to this bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. I will. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The bill 


Smith-Hughes already 


| provides for vocational education? 


Mr. FESS. Applied to pupils in schools. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. It is the purpese of this bill, or 
one of the purposes, to provide compensation for disabled or 
injured persons? 

Mr. FESS. Oh, no. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigun. 
enough to go to school? 

Mr. FESS. He would be unfortunate, that is all. 


Suppose he did not have mone) 


Would ny 


| friend from Michigan go to that extent, te vote sufficient money 
I think my friend means that this is questionable | 


to enable the person to educate himself? 
Mr. SMITH of Michigan. No. 








Mr. FESS. I do not know to what limit the the 


Treasury might be if you started on that policy. 


charge on 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. That is why I made the inquiry. 
Mr. FESS. We are trying to protect the Treasury. 
Mr. SMITH of Michigan. This is, in fact, for a beneficial pur- 


pose as well as a financial purpose. Would it not be well some 
time to include people who were born disabled to give them an 
education and afford relief? 


Mr. FESS. The States are caring for those unfortunate 
people. 
Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The States have compensation laws 


that take care of those injured in industries, too, do they not? 

Mr. FESS. Paying a man who is injured is one thing, and 
training him so that he does not need the pay is another thing. 
That is what we are trying to do here. My friend will a 
diately recognize that we could net do anything better, if it i 
within our power, than to take the cripple who is useless, sale 
is on the junk heap, with no hope, and by some training put him 
on his feet, make him a self-supporting man, respectable, w a 
ean look the world in the face and ask a favor of no man. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I agree with that proposition. 

Mr. FESS. I think I ought to state that there is a miscon- 
veption in the minds of some Members in that many think we 
are giving money to people who are going to train themselves. 
The Federal board does that under the rehabilitation act. We 
do not do that here. All we do is to stimulate the States to 
train, by giving to the States a certain proportion of money, 
if the State will raise the same amount, to be applied to the 
payment of teachers, not to the equipment of a school, but to 
the payment of teachers and the training of teachers to do the 
work, and that is all. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Does the State 
board prescribe the training that shall be given? 

Mr. FESS. It must be done upon their approval. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The approval of the Federal board 
or the State board? 


or the Federal 


Mr. FESS. Upon the approval of the Federal board. 

Mr. LAYTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. Yes. 

Mr. LAYTON. What I would like to understand is whether 
or not there will be any provision at all for the disabled man 


who is not able, unless he can 


to get this voeational training. 

Mr. FESS. We make ne provision 

oney to anyone, 

Mr. LAYTON. That man or woman who is able to maintain 
himself or herself in the meantime can take advantage of the 
vocational training. 

Mr. FESS. That is one of 
can not eorrect by law. 


live without food and clothes, 


at all for the payment of 


the inequalities of life that you 


Ir. HOSTED. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. Yes. 

Mr. HUSTED. What important advantage does the gentle- 
man expect to gain through Federal financial contribution ever 
What he would get if he left the entire expense to be borne by 
the State? 

Mr. FESS. Our experience in the land-grant college work 


has been that the dollar originally paid, to be matched by the 
Sta 
{in other words, when we first began it we gave dollar 
and now the States are contributing something like ten dollars to 
the one that the Federal Government contributes. The same 
thing is true of the Smith-Hughes Act. We started out dollar for 
doliny, and I venture to say it will not be 20 years until the 
States will give in their contribution far beyend the amount 
given by the Federal Government, and the same thing ought 
to be done here. 

Mr. HUSTED. 


Is it the gentleman’s idea that you can en- 





courage the States to enter into this work by a contribution of a 
dollar which eventually comes out of their own pocketbooks, 
anyway? 

Mr. FESS. Precisely so. If the Government will give a dol- 
lar to be matched by another dollar, ultimately the stimulation 
will bring more than the one dollar. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The same thing is true of the 
highways 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
main yield? 

Mr. FESS. Yes. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. The same result is obtained 


‘vith respect to the improvement of highways. 
Mr. FESS. The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Sarru] just 
remarked that. So far as I know, there is no Federal stimuia- 


tion that has not sufficiently stimulated the States to make it 
vastly greater than was originally intended when the law was 
enacted, 
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ic, has been matched many times beyond itself by the States. | 
for dollar, | 








oo” a 


ed ‘ 


Of 


Let me, if gentlemen please, analyze the bill so that I may 
not consume too much time. The first section of the bill shows 
the breadth of it. 

It was first thought that it ought to be limited to industry. 


Then it was theught that if rehabilitation of persons in indus 
try was left, why not extend it, why not let it inelude the farm, 


commercial work, or what not, so we amended it in the com- 
mittee and said, “ Rehabilitation of persons disabled in indus- 
trial pursuits, including agriculture, trade, commerce, manu- 
facturing, mining, transportation, and all the mechanic arts.” 
There was some objection to the qualification or the limitation 
where we would not take in persons who were capable finan- 
cially of doing it themselves. That provision is written in the 


law. I know there is considerable objection to that provision, 
although there was a reason for placing it there. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. I do. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Other than this provision to which 
the gentleman has just referred, who is excluded? I see it 
covers agriculture and so on. 

Mr. FESS. Our purpose was not to exclude anyone. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. That is what I wanted to know, 
if it is to include all who are injured? 

Mr. FESS. If the injured person was wealthy—— 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I understand, but other than that? 

Mr. FESS. He would be, under the law, excluded, but it was 


not meant to exclude any injured persons. 


Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. That is what I wanted to know. 

Mr. GARNER. I notice the gentleman has not included stock 
raisers. 

Mr. FESS. Would not that be included under farm, agri- 
culture? 

Mr. GARNER. No; many stock raisers are not farmers. 

Mr. FESS. TI think my friend is wrong about it. 

Mr. GARNER. No; there are many stock raisers who are not 
farmers. 

A MeEmMneEr. Would it come under the class of agriculture? 

Mr. GARNER. I doubt it. 

Mr. FESS. I think it is included; it was meant to be. 

Mr. LEA of California. I would like to know if the gentleman 


would not consider a professional person to be excluded from the 
benefits of this bill? 

Mr. FESS. Iam rather 
lian is excluded 

Mr. LEA of California. 

Mr. FESS. This 


inclined to think that a professional 
Such as a scheol-teacher? 

intended to be vocational habilitation. 
There was soine discussion about that. If a professional man 
is engaged any of these industries he would be included. 
We do - make the apprepriation, but simply authorize a mini- 
mum of $500,000 and a maximum of $1,000,000 to be reached 
within cane years. Then, we make the provision that no 
State shall receive less than $5,000, because if it is less than that 
it will be so spread out it will not amount to anything at all. 
| We make a special appropriation, authorize it, the first yer 
for $66,000, the next $46,000, and then thereafter « 
every year $34,000 to care for this minimum. 

Mr. R AKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. If my friend will wait a mor 
to take care of States like Arizona, which would have 
$1,000 on the general estimate under this law if we did not 
that $5,000 provision in. The Government makes up $4,000 
reference to Colorado, the Government would have to make up 
$1,000 or about that. Delaware, the Government would have to 
make up $4,000; Florida, the Government would have to make 
up $1,250; Idaho, $3,500; and on. This will sum up jusi 
about $66,000 the first year. 

Mr. RAKER. I would like 
pretation the committee gave in lines 7 and 8, page 1, 
words “who are without sufficient means to provide for 
own rehabilitation.” Now, suppose a man had enough 
eare of himself and the ordinary living of his family, 
enough so that he might hool He would 
cluded ? 

Mr. FESS. That would have 
mine. There has been a serious and considerable 
that that ought to come eut, but I have not given my to 
taking it out, and the Heuse will have to do as it pleases nuit 
that on the basis that we do not care to enter upon the rela- 
bilitation of somebody who can easily pay for it themselves 

Mr. RAKER. I think the question of discretion should 
used. The intention does not confine it to paupers 

Mr. FESS. Oh, no. 

Mr, BRIGGS. Will the gentleman yield for 2 question? 

Mr: FESS. I yield to my friend from Texas. 

Mr. BRIGGS. I notice the bill originally carried the ex- 
pression * and the committee strikes that 


is 


I 
in 


or 


“OUT ITT LOUS 


In ord 

cotten 

put 
In 


just lent. 


SO 


inter- 
to the 
their 
to take 
but not 
be ex- 


to ask the gentleman what 


fo to St not 
to be left to the board to deter- 
contention 

assent 


nibe 


industry or otherwise,” 
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out und substitutes specifically certain trades, agriculture, and 
other branches of employment. 

Was it the intention of the committee that all those who 
were disabled in industries or otherwise should have the ben- 
efit of this bill? The reason I ask is that only within the last 
day or two there was c_lled to my attention the case of a con- 
stituent of mine who wanted to know whether he could take 
advantage of the vocational education provided now by the 
Government for the soldiers; that he was a druggist and had 
become paralyzed, and wanted to know if he could not get the 
benefit of an instruction that would fit him for earning a living 
in some capacity in his line. I do not believe that under this 
bill as it is drawn it will be possible for him to do so. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. It says in specific terms that it allows 
the truining of those engaged in trade and commerce. 

Mr. BRIGGS. I do not know as the term of “ trade and com- 
merce ” would include a druggist. 

Mr. FESS. ‘Trade, industry, or otherwise is the storm center 
around which the whole discussion on this bill has raged. It 
was thought it would be much better to specify, and that is 
why the limitation was placed there. 

Mr. BRIGGS. I favor the provisions of this measure, and I 
think the limitation placed on there ought to apply to those 
who need it and to whom the Government should really try to 
give the benefits of the act. 

Mr. FESS. Let me state that—— 

Mr. HICKS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. Let me state to the committee that I am con- 
suming more time than I should, because I want to yield to my 
colleagues; and if the committee members will just excuse me 
a minute until I state what the bill is, then I will yield. 

Mr. HICKS. Just one moment about this question here. Is 
it not true at the present time that the definition of the word 
“commerce” covers practically every pursuit in which a man 
is engaged? 

Mr. FESS. I do not know how you would limit it, I confess. 
On page 3 the Members will note what the Federal board will 
require a State to do in order to get the money, and it is spe- 
cifically stated so that there can be no doubt about it, and it is 
not necessary for me to read it. 

Section 2 is one of the sections about which much dispute 
has arisen recently. It provides what the State legislature 
must do in order to be eligible to be a beneficiary of this fund, 
and in line 16, page 4, it reads: 

In those States where a State workmen's compensation board or 
other State board, department, or agency exists, charged with the 
administration of the State workmen’s compensation er liability laws, 
the legislature shall provide that a plan of cooperation shall be formu- 
jated between such State board, department, or agency, and the State 
board charged with the administration of this act, such plan to be 
effective when approved by the governor of the State. 

That is so as to make it operative. There has been a con- 
siderable objection to this bill on the ground that the State 
board interferes with the compensation commission. We spe- 
citicially provide in the bill that States—and there are 38 in 
number which have the compensation commissions—will have 
a cooperative arrangement through the legislature between the 
State board of education and this compensation commission. 
So there can not be any ground for the statement that any 
particular State can not get this fund, such as has been stated 
in letters to Members. I have received such statements myself. 

Mr. BRIGGS. As I understand it, this bill does not in any 
wise interfere with the State industrial accident organizations 
or boards. It is something entirely different and apart from 
that and in addition and supplementary thereto. 

Mr. FESS. Exactly right. Another thing ought always to 
be carried in mind, that the Federal board is not stepping over 
into the States. The Federal board is contributing a certain 
amount of money to be applied by the States, of course on the 
approval of the Federal board. That is, the State must do it 
in order to meet the requirements that are published. So the 
idea that the Federal board is going out of its way is not per- 
tinent at all, as is also this suggestion that the Federal board 
is not functioning as it ought. There is no objection to this 
bill on the ground that the Federal board has been in the 
slightest degree lax on the soldiers’ disability bill. There the 
Federal board has all that to do, while in this bill it is the State’s 
doing, using the Federal Government’s money on the upproval 
of the Federal board. People have not differentiated between 
the two. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Is it contemplated in this measure that the 
national board in charge of vocational education for the soldiers 
and sailors shall administer this act, or is there to be a different 
board, separate and apart from this present one? 

Mr. FESS. It would be the same board. I do not think Con- 
zress would aBree to create mere commissions. 
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Mr. BRIGGS. It is contemplated that the same privileges 
now accorded to soldiers, sailors, and marines under the present 
vocational bill would be accorded civilians under this bill? 

Mr. FESS. Oh, no. 

Mr. BRIGGS. This is more limited in its scope and is only 
to aid and give assistance to the States in arranging this char- 
acter of relief? 

Mr. FESS. The gentleman has characterized it exactly. We 
give under this bill nothing like we give under the ill for dis- 
abled soldiers, 

I am taking so much time, and as there are members of the 
committee who want to be heard, I will reserve the balance of 
my time. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
minutes. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I will reserve the balance sf my 
time, and later on I will endeavor to answer questions. 

Mr. RAKER. The gentleman is familiar with this subject. 
Before he yields up his time may I ask him what is the objec- 
tion to striking out all the limitations in the first section and 
simply saying “ Rehabilitation of any disabled person, disabled 
in any lawful business or vocation.” Is not that what we ought 
to do? 

Mr. FESS. I think we ought to leave the discretion some- 
where with somebody, which should be the Federal Board; and 
it would be better, it seems to me, to define in the law precisely 
what we expect to do. I realize that what the gentleman says 
is a subject of interest that has been discussed in the corridors 
of the House Office Building for some time. It has come to me. 
But under the five-minute rule I hope opportunity will be given 
for full discussion. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD]. 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman yield for a motion that 
the committee rise? 

The CHAIRMAN. 
time shall be divided. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I do not care to speak if the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess] wants to move to rise. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Massachusetts 
desire the floor? 

Mr. WALSH. 

Mr. FESS. 
rise, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. MAppEN, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee, having had under consideration the bill (H. R. 4438) 
to provide for the promotion of vocational rehabilitation of per- 
sons disabled in industry or otherwise and their return to civil 
employment, had come to no resolution thereon. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 
lows: 

To Mr. Foster, for one week, on account of 
nes. 

To. Mr. Scorr (at the request of Mr. Maprs), on account of 
illness. 


The gentleman from Ohio has used 30 


Under the rules it is provided that the 


No. I yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 
Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do now 


important busi- 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to revise and extend my remarks made in connection 
with the parliamentary questions that were under diseussion 
to-day. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Rrecorp as indicated. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

ADJOURN MENT. 
Speaker, I move that the 


do now 


Mr. FESS. Mr. House 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 25 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, 


October 10, 1919, at 12 o’clock noon, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC, 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Secretary of 
the Treasury, transmitting copy of a communication frem thi 
Secretary of Labor submitting an estimate of appropriation re- 
quired for expenses incident to the international conference 01 
labor, authorized by Senate joint resolution 80 (H, Doe. No. 
260), was taken from the Speaker’s table, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, and ordered to be printed. 
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2 COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XITT, bills and resolutions were sev- 


EVPORTS OF BILLS 


, 
‘ 


erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 

referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 
\ir. JOHNSON of Kentucky, from the Committee on the Dis- 

t of Columbia, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 9036) 


to repeal and annul certain parts of the charter and lease 
erpanted and made to the Washington Market Co. by act of Con- 
ess entitled “An act to incorporate the Washington Market 


Co..’ approved May 20, 1870, reported the same with amend- 

ment, accompanied by a report (No. 364), which said bill and 

r were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
siute of the Union. 

\ir. CAMPBELL of Kansas, from the Committee on Rules, to 

was referred the resolution (H. Res. 329) providing for 

{ onsideration of the conference report on House bill 8624, 


rted the same without amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 866), which said resolution and report were referred to 
House Calendar. 
uso, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
solution (CH. 330) providing for the 
joint resolution 90, a resolution restoring American citi- 
nship to Franees Secoville-Mumm, reported the same without 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 367), which said 
resolution and report were referred to the House Calendar. 
Ile also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
resolution (H. Res. 331) providing for the consideration of the 
ence report on House bill 6810, reported the same without 
endment, accompanied by a report (No. 368), which said 
esolution and report were referred to the House Calendar. 


i} 
Res, 


senate 





PORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 

ler clause 2 ef Rule XITT, 

\I KNUTSON, from the C and 


ollittee on LInimigration 


N ralization, to which was referred the joint resolution (S. J. | 
the character | 


readmit Frances Seoville-Mumm to 

‘ivileges of a citizen of the United States, reported the 

vithout amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 363), 

suid bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 
CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 

Rule XXII, committees were discharged 

the following bills, which were re- 


mu) to 





2 of 
he consideration of 


{ ager ChiuUse 


as follows: 

\ bill (H. R. 9727) granting an increase of pension to Josiah 

Sikes; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and re- 
| to the Committee on Pensions. 

\ bill CH. R. 9520) granting a pension to Euphrates Huff; 





Co ittee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
( iittee on Pensions. 
bill (H. R. 9731) granting an increase of pension to Wil- } 
I). Reed: Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and 
d to the Committee on Pensions. 
PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


er clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
ntroduced and severally referred as follows: 
Mr. NEELY: A bill (H. R. 9818) authorizing the Secre- 
{ of War to donate to the city of Chester, Hancock County, 
, one German cannon or fieldpiece; to the Committee on 
ary Affairs. 
bv Mr. EVANS of Nebraska: A bill (H. R. 9819) authorizing 
Winnebago ‘Tribe of Indians of Wisconsin and Nebraska to 
claims to the Court of Claims: to the Committee on 
i i Affairs. 
by Mr. MAPES: A bill (H. R. 9820) to create a rent com- 
‘sion in the District of Columbia; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 
bY Mr. GOULD: A bill (H. R. 9821) to amend an act en- 


vy. Va 


lit “An act relating to the Metropolitan police of the Dis- 
of Columbia,” approved February 28, 1901, and for other 
ses ; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. ROGERS: A bill (CH. R, 9822) to authorize the Presi- 
vent of the United States to arrange and participate in an 


itional conference to consider questions relating to inter- 
nal communication ; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

O\ Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts: A bill (H. R. 9823) 
I ihe repeal of certain legislation connected with the up- 
wilihg of the American merchant marine, and providing for 
‘he (disposition, regulation, or use of the property built or 
‘cguired by the United States under such acts, and for other 
the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 


Purposes ; to 


I AWUIECTLES, 


consideration of | 
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By Mr. FULLER of Massachusetts: A bill (H. R. 9824) 
authorizing the Secretary of War to donate to the city of 
Revere, in the State of Massachusetts, eunnon, helmets, or any 
other form of trophies of the present war; to the Committee 


on Military Affairs. 

iy Mr. EVANS of Montana: A bill (HH. R. 
any land-grant railroad company, or its succ 
for public-road purposes, certain parts of ifs r 
the Committee on the Publie Land: 

By Mr. RIDDICK: A bill (H. it. validate certail 
declarations of intention to become citizens of the United 
States; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota: Resolution (H. Res 
v.25) for the appointment of a committee of three to investigate 
the charges of political influence in appointments for commis 
sioned officers of the Army and Navy: to the Committee on 
Rules. ; 

By Mr. WHALEY: Joint resolution (H. J. 
izing the establishment of a free port at 
the Committee on Ways and Means 


9825) authorizing 
convey 


‘ 


way; to 


ssors, to 


ight of 


9826) to 


Res. 226) author- 


Charleston, S. C.; to 


By Mr. RIDDICK: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 227) for th 
relief of the Fort Peck Indians: to the Committee on Indiar 
Affair 

PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XNII. private bills and resolutions 

were introduced and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. AYRES: A bill (H. R. 9827) 
Wolf: to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. DRANE: A bill (H. R. 9828) eranting an 


pension to James H. St. Clair; to the Committee on Pensions 


for the relief of E. H 


jnereuse of 


Alse, a bill (H. R. 9829) granting a pension to James PD 
Smith; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. EMERSON: A bill (H. R. 9830) granting a pension 
to red R. Rife: to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Ma. FULLER of Massachusetts: A bill (H. R. 9831) eran 


ing un increase of pension to the Con 


mittee on Invalid Pensions. 


to (,eoree 


Milton Frye; 


By Mr. GODWIN of North Carolina: A bill OH. R. 9832) grant 
ing an increase of pension to Victor Fousse: to the Committee o 
|} Pensions. 
Also, a bill (HL R. 9S33) granting er} m te Hue re R 
erts;: to the Committee on Vensions 
Also, a bill (HL R. 9834) granting a pension to Mary C. He 
rington to the Committee on Pension: 
Also, a bill (H. R. 9835) eranting a pension to Ch; es \ 
derson ; to the Committee on Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 9836) granting an increase of pensior 
Frank L. Yost: to the Committee on Pensions 
>y Mr. HARDY of Colorado: A bill CH. R. 9837) erat 
an inerease of pension to Irving Reel: to he Committe 
Pensions. 
iy Mr. HAYS: A bill (H. R.OS3SS) granting a pension to Jeln 
Johnson ; to the Commiitee on Invalid Pensions 


Also, bill (H. R. 9839) granting an 
John Hutchison: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

iy Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota: A bill (A. R. 9840) f 
the relief of E. V. Dickson ; to the on War Claims. 


increase Of pension 


Committe 


By Mr. KELLEY of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 9841) for the 
relief of Nehemiah Purdy; to the Committee on Claims, 
By Mr. KENDALL: A bill (H. R. 9842) granting an increase 


of pension to Thomas E. Sutton: to the Committee on Pensions. 
sy Mr. MICHENER: A bill (H. R. 9843) to earry into effect 
the findings of the Court of Claims in faver of Myron CGC. Bond, 
Guy M. Claflin, and Edwin A. Wells: to the Committee on War 
Claiins. 
s3y Mr. RICKETTS: 


of pension to James F, Comiey; 


A bill (CH. BR. 9844) granting an increase 
to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 
sy Mr. VARE: A bill CH. R. 9845) granting a pension to Ali 
J. Goeble: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
PETITIONS, ETC. 

Unde ause 1 of Rule XNIT, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request) : Petition of Mr. F. DeW. Ar 
mour, president, Branch No. 1, New York National Association 
of United States Civil Service Employees, Navy Yards and 
Stations, favoring an increase of not less than 40 per cent in 
salaries of all clerical employees of the various naval establish- 
ments; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, petition of Snoqualmie Tribe, No. 5, Improved Oréer of 
Red Men, asking Congress to. grant te ali American Endians full 
rights of American citizenship; to the Cemmittee on Indian 
Affairs, 
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Also. petition of Rev 
lating to the withdrawal of the 
on Foreign Affairs, 

by Mr. ASHBROOK: Petition of the First Christian Church 
of Ashland, Ohio, favoring full citizenship for all American 
Indians; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. CURRY of California: Petition of Sacramento (Calif.) 
Valley Development Association, in favor of the development and 
equipment of the United States arsenal at Benicia, Calif., as a 
manufacturing arsenal; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FOCHT: Papers to accompany House bill 9679, grant- 
ing a pension to Belle Thompson Alter; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. IGOE: Petition of sundry ex soldiers, sailors, and 
marines. urging Congress to grant an additional bonus to hon- 
orably discharged ex-service men; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

$y Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa: Petition of United States Naval 
Training Station, Great Lakes, IIL, favoring legislation to in- 
erease pay of United States civil-service employees at the 
navy yards and stations; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, petition of Lawton Camp, No. 2, United Spanish War 
Veterans, to incorporate in bill to appropriate public moneys 
for the purpose of giving a bonus of $30 per month to each 
soldier, ete., of the World War, a like provision for the sol- 
diers, ete., of the Spanish-American War; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MacGREGOR: Petition of American citizens of 
Lithuanian origin, appealing to the President of the United 
States and the United States Congress to give moral support to 
the Lithuanian people in their struggle against the Bolsheviki 
und Polish militarism by recognizing the Lithuanian Republic as 
in independent State; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. O'CONNELL: Petition of United Brotherhood of 
Maintenance of Way Employees and Railway Shop Laborers, of 
Detroit, Mich., protesting against the passage of the so-called 
Cummins bill; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
(Commerce. 

By Mr. RAMSEYER: Petition of Lawton Camp, No. 2, United 
Spanish War Veterans, asking that all soldiers, sailors, and 
marines who served their country during the War with Spain 
und the Philippine insurrection be given a bonus of $30; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania: Resolution adopted on 
Mctober 6, 1919, at a regular monthly meeting of Perkiomen 
Post, No. 184, of the American Legion, East Greenville, Pa., in- 
dorsing and approving the action and purpose of the congres- 
sional investigating committee to place responsibility for un- 
necessary Wrongs inflicted against officers and soldiers of the 
American Expeditionary Forces; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, statement 


John Field Speel, of Albany, N. Y., re- 
British troops; to the Committee 


presented by Joseph Mather, clerk of the 
Middletown monthly meeting of Friends, at Langhorne, Pa., 
and signed by Arthur Edwin Bye, Wilhelmina B. Ivins, and 
Marion H. Longshore, protesting against Senate bills 2691 and 
2715, providing for compulsory military training; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, ; 

By Mr. WHITE of Maine: Petition of the Yarmouth Board 
of Trade, favoring the passage of House bill 6814 with amend- 
ments so as to make the duty on potato starch and potato flour 
3 cents per pound; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. YATES: Petitions of W. F. Hall Printing Co., 
Chicago; Noll Hauworth Co., Quincy; Variety Manufacturing 
Co., Chicago; Illinois Tool Works, 154 East Erie Street, Chi- 
American Building Foundry Co., Chicago; Morden Frog 
& Crossing Works, Chicago; Morman Manufacturing Co., 
Quincy ; American Distilling Co., Pekin; Wilson Provision Co., 
Pekin; John A, Gauger & Co., Chicago; and George D. Roper, 
Rockford, all of the State of Illinois, protesting against the 
closed shop; to the Committee on Labor. 


CaLo; 


SENATE. 
Fripay. October 10, 1919. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, justice and judgment are the habitation of Thy 
throne, and Thou hast called us to be coworkers together with 
Thee to establish the great principles upon which Thy kingdom 
rests in the earth. We pray Thee to help us to be willing and 
glad servants of Thine, to perform the duties that are upon us 
as in Thy sight, and to receive at the elese of each day of our 
labor the consciousness that we have wrought in harmony with 
the will of God. For Christ’s sake. Amen, 
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The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday’ 
proceedings, when, on request of Mr. Curtis and by whanim<s 
consent, the further reading was dispensed with and the Journ; 
was approved. 

Mr. SMOOT. 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Seeretary called the roll, and the following Senators ap. 
swered to their names: 

Ashurst Hale 

sall Harris 
Beckham Ilarrison 
Brandegee Henderson 
Calder Hitehcock 
Capper Kellogg 
Chamberlain Kendrick 
Culberson Keyes 
Curtis King 

Dial Kirby 
Elkins Knox 
Fernald La Folleite 
Fletcher Lenroot 
Frelinghuysen Lodge 

Gay McCormick 
Gerry McCumber Sherman Williams 

Gronna McNary Shields Wolcott 

Mr. PHELAN. I desire to announce that there is an impor- 
tant meeting of the Committee on Immigration and that Senators 
GORE, DILLINGHAM, Cott, and NUGENT are in attendance on that 
cominittee, who requested that the fact be reported to the Senate. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I wish to state that the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. JoNEs] and the Senator from Louisiana | Mr, 
RANSDELL] are absent on official business. 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce that the Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. KENYON], the Senator from Colorado [Mr. PuHrpps], and 
the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. STERLING] are absent on 
official business. 

Mr. GERRY. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Swanson], the Senator from South Carolina | Mr, 
SMITH], and the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. JOHNSON] are 
detained by illness in their families. I ask that this announce- 
ment may stand for the day. I also wish to announce that the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Stumons], the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Gore], the Senator from New Mexico [Mr, 
JONES], the Senator from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD], the Sena- 
tor from Idaho [Mr. NuGENT], and the Senator from Louisiana 
| Mr. RANSDELL] are detained on official business, The Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. McCKELLAR] is necessarily detained from 
the Senate in attendance on a meeting of the Committee on 
Edueation and Labor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-eight Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 

CLAIM OF ROBERT A. LAUGHLIN pOcC. NO. 125). 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica 
tion from the Secretary of the Treasury transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a judgment rendered by the Court of Claims in favor 0: 
Robert A. Laughlin amounting to $215.76 and requiring an appro 
priation for its payment, which, with the accompanying ‘paper. 
was referred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered 
to be printed. 

SCHEDULES OF CLAIMS (8S. DOC. NO. 126). 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica 
tion from the Secretary of the Treasury transmitting schedules 
of claims in the amount of $353,920.50 allowed by the severa! 
account oflicers of the Treasury Department under appropriations 
the balances of which have been exhausted or carried to tlie 
surplus fund under the provisions of section 5 of the act vo! 
June 28, 1874, which, with the accompanying paper, was referre 
to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by D, K. Hemp- 
stead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had passed 
a bill (H. R. 7779) to repeal the act entitled “An act to pro- 
mote reciprocal trade relations with the Dominion of Canada, 
and for other purposes,” approved July 26, 1911, and for oth 
purposes, in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

Mr. CURTIS. I present resolutions in regard to increase: 
pensions for Indian war veterans, which I ask may be printed 
in the Recorp and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were referred to the 
Committee on Pensions and ordered to be printed in the Recor) 
as follows: 


Ss 


Is 


Mr. President, I suggest the absence of mM 


Moses 
Mvers 
Nelson 
New 
Newberry 
Norris 
Overman 
Page 
Phelan 
Pittman 
Poindexter 
Pomcrene 
Reed 
Robinson 
Sheppard 


Smith, Ariz. 
Smith, Ga. 
Smith, Md. 
Smoot 
Spencer 
Stanley 
Sutherland 
Thomas 
Townsend 
Tramme}l 
Underwood 
Wadsworth 
Walsh, Mass, 
Walsh, Mont. 
Warren 


(S. 


‘ 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS. 


The Indian war veterans in convention assembled do hereby resolve: 
That mindful of the courtesies extended to the organization by the 
citizens of Wichita, Kans., and proud of the fact that they have mate- 
rially prospered, hereby extend our thanks for the courtesies received. 
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Be it further resolved, That we look with pride upon the material 
growth of the great States west of the Mississippi in which the organi- 
vation had a part. We sec the evidence of this material growth in the 
city of Wichita, in that portion of Kansas recognized as the great 
wheat belt, which prosperity is evidenced in the great wheat show now 
in progress, and we take pride in the fact that we made it possible for 
this condition to exist. 

Be it further resolved, That we look with pride upon the services 
rendered by the veterans of the World War who have returned from 
overseas crowded with the laurels of victories won. The State con- 
vention of the American Legion now in session at Wichita, Kans., is 
evidence of the fact that these boys realize the strength of organization, 
and that they are determined to prove their loyalty to their country in 
peace as well as in war. We thank the American Legion for the cour 
tesies extended to us in inviting us to participate in their parade and to 
share with them the honors of their great meeting. Proud as we may 
be of the services which we rendered in the early days of the frontier, 


| 


we are prouder still of the services rendered by the American soldiers on | 


the battle fields of France. 
Be it further resolved, That we believe it to be to the best interests of 
the Nation to recognize the valuable service rendered by the Indian 


veteran fighters of the frontier, who made possible this great material | 


prosperity, and who turned the wastes of the prairie and the mountains 
into fertile farms and homes 
They should be recognized generously in the way of pensions suffi- 

cient in amount to support them and keep them from want during their 
declining years. With this end in view. we ask our Congressmen from 
the various States to recognize the Indian fighters by giving them a 
venerous pension in recognition of the services rendered to civilization 
on the western frontier. 

JOUN MADDEN, Wichita. Kans., 

J. D. Brapwiey, Attica, Kans., 

Ray ANTHONY, Dodge City, Kans., 

A. KE. CASE, Marion, Kans., 

CUARLES MAucu, Poplar Bluffs, Mo., 

Re BbeEcT JOHNSON, Robinson, IIl., 

H. J. HINKLEY, Tezrvarkana, Tez., 

Committee. 


Mr. ELKINS presented a petition of sundry employees of the 
St. Marys Pearl Button Factory, of West Virginia, praying for 
2 tariff on the importation of pearl buttons, which was referred 
to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an editorial from the Republican Publicity Asso- 
ciation. This is a well-considered editorial on the movement of 
anarchy and attack upon personal and property rights, being 
so widely advocated in this country. 


There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be | 


printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
ORGANIZED INTIMIDATION INTOLERABLE. 
WASHINGTON, October 35. 


fhe Republican Publicity Association, through its president, Hon. 
Jonathan Bourne, jr., to-day gave out the following statement from 
its Washington headquarters: 

‘Demands of certain labor organizations for special Government 


favors and threats which constitute a menace to the welfare of the | 


country demonstrate the desirability of immediate enactment of drastic 
laws making it a crime with heavy penalty for any person or group 


of persons to advocate or undertake, through violent resistance to law, | 


impairment of interstate commerce, destruction of life or property, 
or overthrow of the established form of government. 


‘In a nation whose very beginning was founded upon the desire | 


personal liberty there can be no toleration of organized intimida- 
tion on the part of a small part of the population for the purpose of 
infringing upon the personal liberties of the great majority. Protection 
of the personal liberties of all its citizens is one of the first duties 
ef any government. Of primary and vital importance in the exercise 

personal liberty is the right of the individual to seek and secure 
employment in legitimate occupation, when and where he chooses. 
Government fails in its duty and liberty ceases to exist when it lies 
within the power of one man or group of men to deny to any other 
man or group of men the right to seek and accept such employment 
as they desire. It follows, therefore, that it is «he duty of the 
Government to enact effective laws for prevention of violence or 
threats of violence which will interfere with the individual’s right to 
work for the support of himself and those dependent upon him. The 
police power of the Government, in its broadest sense, must rise supe- 
rior to the commercial force of society, either labor or capital, or the 

vitable result must be overthrow of government. 

‘Never in the history of the world was there greater need for 
useful production than there is to-day. There must be uninterrupted 

d unimpaired production of the necessities of life or widespread 
suffering must ensue. From the general welfare standpoint, there- 
fore, an honest day’s work is no less essential than an honest day's 
From failure of an honest day's pay only the individual suffers ; 
from failure of an honest day’s work the entire community suffers, 


ause of the resultant underproduction, the scarcity of commodi- | 


ti and the lowering of the plane of physical, mental, and moral 
development. 

In the exercise of his personal liberty any employer should be 

ee, if he so desires, to employ only members of a labor organiza- 
on. He should also be free to employ men who are not members of 

y organization. Whenever the Government, through any of its 

neies, or by direct or indirect exercise of any of its powers, limits 
employment to the members of specified labor organizations it vio- 
| that section of the Constitution which assures to all persons 
W in the jurisdiction of the Government the equal protection of the 
Liws Whenever a labor organization, by any means whatever, is 
i to bar any person whatever from employment, there is set up in 
this country a tribunal superior to the Government, which makes 
honmembership a crime and condemns the nonmember without trial to 
the punishment of unemployment, with consequent want, suffering, 
and even death, 

This Nation is now confronted with the question whether the Gov- 
ernment can protect its citizens in the enjoyment of personal liberty, 
or whether it must acknowledge the superior jurisdiction and power 
of the labor unions, composed of the small minority of the entire 
population,” 
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TELEGRAM FROM FRANK P. FLINT AND OTITER 

Mr. PHELAN, Mr. President, I am in receipt of a tele: 
from Los Angeles, Calif., signed by Frank P. Flint and others, 
dated October 9. This is the telegram, apparently, whicl 
referred to, and from which an extract was read to the Senats 
the other day by the Senator from Idaho |Mr. Borat}. to 
Which at ithe time 1 made reference, that Senator indicating 
that I had received a telegram which was not reported to the 
Senate. I desire to point out that this telegram is dated Oct 
ber 9 and was received this morning. I am very glad to pre 
sent it. At the time I made some comment, and I will resery: 
the privilege of making further comment at a later date 

There being no objection, the telegram was ordered to bh 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Los ANGELES, CALIPF., October 9, 1 


IIon. JAMES DD). PHELAN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 
j The undersigned citizens of California respectfully request that 
cast your vote in the Senate in favor of the pending amendment: 
reservations proposed by the majority of the Tereign Relations Com 
mittee. Our national honor is compromised and our vital interests ar: 
disregarded and neglected in the proposed league and treaty. We 
see no consistency in denouncing the Japanese in California while 
erating them in Shantung, thus making of them a greater menace. W: 
can not conceive how any sterling American can stand for six or re 
votes for the British Empire to one for the United States. Ws oe 
you to join Ifiram W. JOHNSON in the brave and patriotie fight h . 
making for the preservation of American ideals and institutions 
(Signed) FRANK P. FLINT; 
CORNELIUS M. Col 
JOHN D. Works, 
MILTON K. YOUNG, 
JOSEPH H. CALL, 
MEYER LISSNER, 
(And 50 others 


PROPOSED RESERVATION TO PEACE TREATY. 


Mr. CURTIS. I submit a proposed reservation and ask t 
it be read and printed as a reservation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Keservation to be proposed by Senator Curtis to the treaty of pe 
with Germany, to follow the reservation recommended by the Commit 
tee on Foreign Relations: 

“5. The United States construes subdivision ‘C’ of article 23 


mean that the league shall refuse to recognize agreements with regar 
to the traffic in women and children, and that the league shall 
; every means possible to abolish and do away with such practice.” 


The VICE PRESIDENT. 

printed. 
INJUNCTION AGAINST STRIKING SRTEET CAR MEN. 

| Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, I am in receipt of a telegrai 
bearing upon an injunction issued by the Federal court of Cali- 
| fornia and asking for an investigation. I request that thy 
| Secretary read the telegram, if there be no objection. 
| The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The ¢ 
hears none, and the Secretary will read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

OAKLAND, CALIF., Octal 1919. 


The proposed reservation wil 


lion. JAMES PHELAN, 
Washington, D. C.: 


We, the parent bodies of organized labor of Alameda County, w 
membership of 75,000 workers, respectfully request you to investigate tl 
following immediately: If we are at war, and with whom? If we are not 
at war, we ask that the action of District Judge William Van Fleet he iu 

| vestigated by Congress at once for having issued an injunction against 
striking street car men, based upon war-time measure, classifying street 
car lines a war-time utility. If we are not at war, Judge Van Fleet ex 
ceeded his jurisdiction in issuing a sweeping injunction which affeet 
the public generally, and we petition you to have Congress investigate 
fully 


CENTRAL LABOR COUNCIL OP ALAMEDA COUNTY. 
BUILDING TRADE COUNCIL OF ALAMEDA COUNTY 
METAL TRADE COUNCIL OF ALAMEDA COUNTY. 
WILLIAM A, SPOONER, 

S. W. Lore. 

JOHN MORGANTHELER. 


Mr. PHELAN. I ask that the memorandum attached to the 
telegram, giving the terms of the injunction, be published in the 
Recorp, if there be no objection, and I ask the reference of the 
telegram to the Committee on the Judiciary, for the purpose of 
| eliciting an opinien for the information of the Senate upon the 
law involved. I understand that the Federal court declared the 
street car line of Alameda County to be a war-time utility, in 
view of the fact that they were serving the shipyards, where the 
Government is building a large number of ships for the met 
chant marine service of the United States under the auspices of 
the Shipping Board. 
| The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


| 
| The injunction was directed to the Amalgamated Association of St 
;} and Railway. Engineers, with which the carmen's union of Oakland 
| affiliated. It restrains members from 
(a) “ Inducing or coercing or attempting to indu ) res vo an 


kind of intimidations, threats, force, or fraud any emp! 
Franciseo & Oakland Terminal Railways to guit its employment 
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iN DATI PROMIBITED BY ORDER Clarence L. Reames, of Portland, Oreg., for extra and special 
Preventing by any speeches * a —-. force, OF | services in the prosecution of certain cases in the northern dis- 
funy person trom entering the employ o 1e aforesaid company. Pe Yo 17 ain « . . Detar £ ost pet ae , 7 mah tah op 
Committing any and all acts of intimidation against any em- | ict of California and in the western district of Washington, 
etc., intended to be proposed by him to the first deficiency ap- 
(d) © Trespassing or entering upon the grounds or premises of the } propriation bill, which was referred to the Committee on Ap 
- pm . ~ — pen it trains or cars or trestles, terminal works, propriations and ordered to be printed. 
e) “Using abusive language or by any such means persuading any WAR-RISK INSURANCE. 
employce of the company to refuse or fail to perform their duties as Sa ot he ss ‘ 
emplovees Mr. SPENCER submitted an amendment intended to be pro 
(f) “ This order shall be in fore and pining “en au members of the | posed by him to the bill (H. R. 8778) to amend and modify the 
upion and any member not named specifically in the order. aa a rey matias neicinenss a a 
‘iateed @taten BMerahel- Somes &. Gielshan was aatmastest to anteses wal risk insurance act, which was referred to the Committee o; 
the injunetion and bale offenders before the United States district court | Finance and ordered to be printed. 


for prosecutior PARADE OF THE FIRST DIVISION, 

CAPPER submitted the following concurrent resolution 
(S. Con. Res. 11), which was referred to the Committee 61 
Printing: 


Mir. KING Mir. President, I desire to suggest to the Senator Mr 
from California the fact, which he well knows, that our judi- . « 
cial system provides a very prompt and speedy remedy to deter- 


mine whether or net Judge Van Fleet exceeded his jurisdiction. : ; ; 
oe - = = , ot Judge ; ; ] : hir hake er Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
This is a Government or law, und I do not think _we nee | That the proceedings in Congress tendering the thanks of the American 
investigations every time it is urged that some judicial officer | people and the Congress of the United States and extending a welcom 
has exveeded his authority to Gen. John J. Pershing, together with an aecount of the parade of 
_ eaadiianth” dictate ates 1 iat "Wo eferred the First Division in Washington in honor of Gen, Pershing, be printed, 
The VICE PRESIDENT. fhe telegram will be referred lO | under the direction of the Joint Committee on Printing, as a Senat: 
the Committee on the Judiciary. document, with accompanying illustrations, and that 30,000 additional 
copies be printed and bound, of which 10,000 copies shall be for th 
LANDS IN OREGON AND CALIFORNIA. use of the Senate and 20,000 copies for the use of the House of Ri pre 
Mr. McNARY, from the Commitiee on Public Lands, to which enta 
was referred the bill (S. 2798) authorizing the removal of 
‘ WOD 8 , 1 } : ‘ > 
stumps from cut-over Oregon and California lands, reported | Mr. SPENCER submitted the following resolution (S. Ri 
it with an amendment and submitted a report (No. 257) 209), which was referred to the Committee on Agriculture and 
thereon | Forestry : 


SUGAR SHORTAGE, 


IVER BRIDGE, TEXAS. i |} Whereas sugar shortage exists, which not only has greatly increased t 
_cost of sugar but has resulted in a partial sugar famine; and 

Mr. SHEPPARD. From the Committee on Conumerce I report | Whereas saccharin is a sweetening agent widely used in all civilized 

: . > = ’ ies except the United States as a substitute for or auxiliary tv 
ack f: ah} vith iaiasl : . » ROR; erant countries except the United ’ 
bys favorably \ ith mut amendment the bill (HH. R. >) gran | sugar as a sweetening agent; and 
ing the consent of Congress to the Paris-Hugo Bridge Co. to | Whereas saccharin is now permitted by departmental regulation to | 
construct a bridge and approaches thereto across Red River, used in foods only when such foods are prepared as diet for invalids, 
near , - Cit amar Com Tes s it a repor but is excluded from foods for persons in a state of health, althoug! 
eal Arthu City, La nar ounty, rex., and I submit \ report no law forbids its general use, and although the Referee Board of 
(No. 258) thereon. I ask unanimous consent for the ‘present Scientific Experts reported to the Secretary of Agriculture, March | 
consideration of the bill. 1911, that saccharin was harmless in the quantities used in sweeter 
i no f -<¢ rPacna* ¢£ 

Thora hot hiectiaon. the Senate ac 4 ‘ i all , | _ ing foods and beverages; and ; : 3 
— here being no objection ; the Se — -_ an * ominitiee of the | Whereas the use of saccharin in these foods and beverages in which t 
WV hole, proceeded io consider the bill, which was read, ats added food value of sugar is not desired would release not less thu: 
follows: 100,000,000 pounds of sugar per annum for use in foods in which th: 

| food value of sugar is necessary: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry be 1% 
quested to investigate and report upon the present status of saccbari 
| under departmental regulation, and upon the feasibility of its wider us 
in the United States for the relief of the present sugar shortage. 





Bb t enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
Paris-llugo Bridge Co., a corporation, and its suecessors and 
to construct, maintain, and operate at a point suitable to 

\Vigation interests a bridge and approaches thereto across Red River 

from a point on its south bank, north of and near Arthur City, in 

Lamar County, Tex., to a point immediately north of said beginning | HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 

and lecated in Choctaw County, Okla., in accordance with the pro- | — ; 

visions of the act entitled “An act to reguiate the ansipucinn of ii. R. 7779. An act to repeal the act entitled “An aet to pro 


bridges over navigable waters,’ approved March 25, 1906. mote reciprocal trade relations with the Dominion of Canada, 
Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby | onq for other purposes,” approved July 26, 1911, and for othe 
. purposes, was read twiee by its title and referred to the Coi 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

CLASSIFICATION OF SALARIES. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, there is a question to which I 
PS ere introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous | qesire te call the attention of the Senate this morning, and it wi 
nsent, the second time, and referred, as follows : take only a few moments for me to do so. 

By Mr. McNARY : ’ ea In the legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation bil 

\ bi GS. 8205) granting an increase ef pension to Phillip I.) which was passed on Mareh 1, 1919, a Joint Commission on Cla 

Knowles; to the Committee on Pensions. sification of Salaries was created, and in the law there wer 
By Mr. SHIELDS - certain powers granted to that commission. I now desire to 
\ bill CS. 8204) fixing the salary of the district attorney for | pead certain extracts from articles which of late have appeare: 


n 


ye 
Che bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


ILLS INTRODUCED. 


| 


] ‘ »}" lie it ) Tan Scaea + 1a ‘ ; vet le » . : 
the eastern district of Tennessee; to the Committee on the | jn some of the local newspapers, and particularly to call the 


Judiciary. : attention of the members of that commission to them and «sk 
By Mr. OWEN: uid Oe 1 Ks | them whether or not the articles are inspired. 
A bill (5. 8200 ) fo. (he rele of the Widow of Rudolph H. I also desire that the Senate shall understand that there is no 
von Kzdorf, decensed io the Cemimittee on Claims. power granted to the joint commission to pursue the polic, 
» ‘ . ’ a" Oo . : . e * 
By ane PHELAN: which these articles state is to be pursued under the direetio: 
4 . €2¢), > } ve aroawnres P co io *) Pr A of | . . , . ° . 
\ DIL CS. 5206) to amend paragraph 1 of section 3 of an act | and power of the commission. In the Washington Star of 0: 
Sahr spy 1017 ; > és ar ao ‘ . tora. . > ° 
lel EMSS », 191, entitl d An act to re gulate the immigra- | tober 6, 1919, 1 find this statement : 
of aliens to, nd the residence of aliens in, the United | Training of new Government employees for the work they have to « 
tk to the Committee on Immigration. for Uncle Sam will be one of the big matters to be passed upon by th 
ay Mr. FALL: advisory committee on employment policies which is in process of ae ( 
“yea © 9007 : oe : 1, . , | tion te-day by the Joint Congressional Commission on Reclassification « 
} w ’ iva > . . . »yy . . . . € 
A bill AS ove poe a uthot ize the Governor of the re ETALOry | Salaries in the District. , 
of Tlawaii to acquire privately owned lands and rights of way The new committee on employment policies will be a sister committ 
within the boundaries of the Hawaii National Park: to the committee an wage policy, formation and personnel of which w: 
dy 1 ; 7 e 2998 , ; <u ‘ovide a | 2nnounced by the reclassification commission last Saturday. Names \ 
(By request.) A bill (S. 3208) to amend the act to provide ‘| members of the new committee are to be submitted to the commission 
government for the Territory of Hawaii, approved April 30, | late this afternoon. 
1900: and AID TO RECLASSIFICATION COMMITTEE. 
(By request.) A bill (S. 5209) to amend section 78 of an act | The committee on employment policies will be advisory in nature 
entitied “An act to provide a government for the Territory of | the reclassification commission, much in the same way that , con 
: e8 . ® ; “A orn Sew ic > . , . . i Yn ; © is Lares 
awai ipprove i] 830. 19 ‘ ‘ . s aie sot an. | Mittee on wage policy is, but the scope ef the newer committee Is ki 
Hay eee d April 3 ° 1900, as amended by an act ap than that of the wage policy committee. 3 
proved April 2, 1908, and as further amended by an act approved All the matters that particularly pertain to the 106,000 Federal a» 
May 27, 1910; to the Committee on Territories. Distriet Government employees here will be considered by the committe 
, : on employment policies. The question of training new employees, 
AMENDMENT TO APPROPRIATION BILL. stated, will be one of the first questions to be acted upon by the com 
— ‘ PLR , } : ‘ . “one mittee. The committee will give advice to the reclassification comm): 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. ubmitted an amendment proposing to | sion, but will have no power to act, even as the committee on was 
appropriate $2,000 to reimburse United States District Attorney | policy has none. 


















NEED FOR TRAINING SCHOOL, 


It has long been felt in the Government service here that some sort 
of training school should be established in the various departments and 
bureaus to train the new employees in the work they are employed by the 
Government to perform. Instead of allowing employees to come into 
their new jobs and get along the best they can, there is a growing feel- 
ing that the heads of bureaus should give the new employees some per- 
sonal training in the work before them. ; 

The advisory committee on employment policies will take under con- 
sideration a long line of questions concerning matters which come close 
home to the bosoms of Government employees in the District. The 
matter of sick leave, the annual leave, all the hundred and one matters 
of routine in the service will be gone over by the committee in order 
to get at the very best procedure to recommend to the reclassification 
ommisston. 


WILL DEAL WITH PROMOTIONS. 


The matter of promotions—something dear and near to the heart of 
every Government clerk—will come under the scope of the advisory 
committee on employment policies. Just what will constitute the best 
form of promotion, so as to be fair to both clerk and Government alike, 
will be considered. 

Retirement plans will be gone over by the committee, and the results 
of its deliberations laid before the members of the reclassification com- 
mission for their consideration. It is out of all these deliberations that 
all the final policies of the reclassificationists as they will be placed 
nefore Congress will grow. 

‘he committee on employment policies and the committee on wage 
policy together form the two big advisory bodies which will werk right 
along with the reclassification commission in arriving at the results 
which will finally constitute the commission’s report to Congress. 


Mr. WARREN. Will the Senator from Utah state from what 
paper he has taken the article which he has just read? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is taken from the Washington Star of Octo- 
ber 6, 1919. 

On the 7th of October I find this in the Washington Post: 


Three representatives of the organized Government employees have 
peen appointed by the joint congressional commission on reclassifica- 
tion of the civil service to serve on an advisory committee on wages. 
They are Luther C. Steward, president of the National Federation of 
Federal Employees; W. Carson Ryan, jr., president of Federal Em- 
ployees Union No. 2; and Miss Ethel Smith, executive secretary of the 
Washington committee of the National Women’s Trade-Union League, 
with which local and national organizations of Federal employees are 
affitiated 

The ehairman of the advisory committee is Courtney W. Hamlin, of 
he reclassification commission, and other members are representative 
of two groups as follows: Administrative officials. Dr. E. B. Rosa, of 
the Bureau of Standards; Van, H. Manning, chief of the Bureau of 
Mines; and Paul F. Myers, chief clerk of the Treasury Depariment; 
professional economists, Dr. Francis Walker, of the Federal Trade 
Commission; Dr, M. L. Jacobson, of the Federal Reserve Board; Dr. 
Royal C. Meeker, commissioner of labor statistics; and Mrs. Helen 
Sumner Woodbury, cf the Children’s Bureau. 

The national federation is bending every effort to make sure that the 
jurisdiction of the commission, at present limited to the District will 
he extended to cover all employees of the Government throughout the 
country. 

Note the last paragraph of the article: 

The national federation is bending every effort to make sure that 
the jurisdiction of the commission, at present limited to the District, 
will be extended to cover all employees of the Government throughout 
the country. 

Where is the authority for such a proposition? 

Now, Mr. President, I desire to call attention to the powers 
of the joint commission. 

Mr. THOMAS. Its powers under the law. 

Mr. SMOOT. Its powers under the law, as the Senator from 
Colorado suggests. The act creating the commission provides: 

It shall be the duty of the commission to investigate the rates of 
compensation paid to civilian employees by the municipal government 
and the various executive deportments and other governmental estab- 
Nshments in the District of Columbia, except the navy yard and the 
Postal Service, and report by bill or otherwise, as soon as practicable, 
wl reclassification and readjustment of compensation should. be 

so as to provide uniferm and equitable pay for the same char- 


ter of employment 


throughout the District of Columbia in the 
rervices enumerated. 
‘he commission is authorized to sit during the sessions or recess 


of Congress, to send for persons and papers, to administer oaths, to 
: ion and compel the attendance of witnesses, and to employ such 
bersonal services and incur such expenses as may be necessary to carry 
cut the purposes of this seetion. 
fhe heads of the various governmental services and the Commis- 
s of the District of Columbia shall furnish office space and equip- 
hent, detail officers and employees, furnish data and information, and 
investigations whenever requested by the commission in connec- 
with the purposes of this section. 
Al", President, we find, if these reports are true, Mr. Luther 
'. Steward—and every Senator knows who he is—directing 
licies of this commission which was created by Congress; 
ot only that, but making arrangements for the purpose 
ing a school to teach the employees of the Government 
to carry on the work which the Government has employed 
‘Ii to do and for which it is paying them. 
‘Ir. President, we appropriated $25,000 under the first act 
‘ work of the joint commission. That was thought suffi- 
to obtain necessary information as required by the act 


\} 
i 


_ but in the very next deficiency appropriation bill that 
Ca »etore Congress there was a request for $125,000 more. 
Schators Will remember that we gave them $65,000 more; and 


now if these reports be true and the policy outlined 
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carried out we will have another commission on our hands, 
which will grow and expand until they will be expending nearly 
a quarter of a million dollars, if not more, each year. It is 
only another illustration of the camel getting his nose under 
the tent, and then in a little while getting his whole body 
in. I consider it to be the duty of Congress, if these reports be 
true, to say to this commission, “ Confine yourselves to the work 
that you were authorized by Congress to do.” 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, if my colleague will yield, who 
constitute the commission? 

Mr. SMOOT. The House members are Mr. Hamlin, of Mis- 
souri; Mr. Keating, of Colorado; and Mr. Cooper, of Wisconsin, 
three former Members vf the House who failed of election in 
November last. 1 have heretofore called attention on the floor 
of the Senate to the fact that we were paying Mr. Keating 
$625 a month as a member of the commission, the same com- 
pensation as that received by Senators of the United States, 
and that he has accepted, while serving on this commission, ‘x 
position as the attorney for some labor organization. 

The Senate members are—— 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, if my colleague will yield, I 
should be very glad to support a resolution directing the com- 
mission not to pay him any compensation whatsoever so long 
as he is receiving compensation from some other source. | 
think that ought to be done. 

Mr. SMOOT. I base the statements I have made upon articles 
I have seen in the newspapers for some time past. Only yester- 
day morning there was another article of similar character. |] 
have no doubt that they are inspired by Mr. Luther C. Steward. 
What I want to know is whether or not the commission created 
by Congress has authorized these statements and whether they 
are true. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, the men and women who are 
to constitute this new commission are all Government employ- 
ees, are they not? 

Mr. SMOOT. They are all Government employees. 

Mr. THOMAS. And presumably they have Government 
duties to perform. Do they receive their compensation from 
the Government while neglecting these duties and giving their 
attention to the work of this new commission? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I think under the law that the 
heads of the various governmental services had a right to de- 
tail these employees for this work, and, of course, they are 
drawing their regular salaries from the Government. 


Mr. THOMAS. Let me ask whether, if detailed, they also 
receive compensation for this other work? 
Mr. SMOOT. I doubt whether the joint commission pays 


them any further compensation. 

Mr. THOMAS. I am in sympathy with the Senator's sug- 
gestion regarding a resolution; but my impression is the only 
way to control this ever-increasing tendency to the perpetua- 
tion of commissions and bureaus is to repeal the law. 

Mr. KING. That is right. 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish simply to say in a few words what the 
result of this program, if carried out, will be. Unless it is 
checked we will have a report from our commission, prepared 
in the greater part by representatives of the Labor Depart- 
ment, asking us to pay the salaries covered by the report; and 
if the commission continues in existence, I wish to say that 
Congress will be importuned every year for increases. All em- 
ployees will be experts and all demanding the same wage. 
There will be no time when the question of salaries in the de- 
partments of the Government will be settled; there will be one 
continual demand for changes, and it will be impossible to tell 
where it will end. The joint commission was created to secure 
information as to inconsistencies in salaries paid the employees 
of the Government in the different departments and to compare 
those salaries with the salaries paid employees outside of the 
Government service. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, we have been creating a 
great many commissions. I should like to have the Senator 
tell me some commission that has brought about a reform is 
this country. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from North Carolina has been 
the Senate just as long as I have; he has been on the Appro- 
priations Committee the same as I have; and he knows very 
well, as I know, that there have been but few reforms made hy 
any commission created by Congress. 

Mr. THOMAS. I supposed the Senator would answe the 
Civil Service Commission. [Laughter.] 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, will the Senator vield 
before he takes his seat? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I had to be absent from the Ch 


for a moment while the Senator was speaking, hut before fT lett 





T heard him read something from a newspaper article about 
the establishment of a school for the training of Government 
employees to do their work. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the suggestion in this article, and it is 
to be under the direction of a commission appointed by the 
Joint Commission on Reclassification of Salaries, and the names 
of the members of that commission are given. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Is there any authority for the estab- 
lishment of any such school? 

Mr. SMOOT. None that I 
complaining of. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Does the Senator understand that they 
expect to pay for the maintenance of that school? 

Mr. SMOOT. It cxn not be maintained witheut 
pense. 

Mr. THOMAS. Why, of course. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Does the Senator expect them to pay 
for the maintenance of that school out of the appropriation 
that was given for this investigating commission? 

Mr. SMOOT. That I can not say, because I have not made 
any investigation of this subject. 

Mr. THOMAS. No; that will come in on a deficiency bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. TI suppose whatever expense there may be will 
have to be paid. So far as I am concerned, the only source I 
know of is the appropriation that was made by the Joint Com- 
mission on the Reclassification of Salaries. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield‘ 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. While I have a great deal of sympathy with a 
good many things the Senator has said, I am inelined to think, 
nevertheless, that he ought not to base an opinion and form a 
judgment on what the newspapers have said about the estab- 
lishment of a school. I do not believe a statement of that kind 
is adequate authority ; and knowing a good many of the mem- 
bers of that commission as I do, I do not believe they are going 
to violate the law. I think there are some very good men on 
that commission who are conscientiously trying to do their 
duty. Before I would take any action I should want to knew 
whether there is any foundation in fact for that repert in the 
Washington papers. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator will reeall that I said 
statement was based upon the newspaper articles. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. And I will say te the Senator that 
not the only ones. 

Mr. NORRIS. I read them; yes. I 
them, and my curiosity was aroused. 

Mr. SMOOT. The first one that was published 
ago was a little article of about 10 lines. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; I think I saw that. 

Mr. SMOOT. My attention was called to that, and every 
day I have seen the program grow and grow and grow. I be- 
lieve I know who is back of the whole thing. I will say to the 
Senator that I have not stated this to be true; but an advisory 
committee is named in the published report, giving the names 
of each, so there must be something in it. 

Mr. NORRIS. I understand, and, of course, they probably 
have asked for an advisory committee. I think, under the law, 
there is authority on the part of the heads of departments to 
detail men to constitute such a committee to help them in every 
way. 

Mr. SMOOT. I called attention to that. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; I heard the Senator do that; but I do 
not believe we ought even indirectly to condemn the members 
of this commission on a newspaper report of that kind. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that I have no resolu- 
tion to offer. I simply called attention to this fact, to the 
situation that existed, because, if the newspaper reports are 
true, the work as mapped out is unauthorized by law. 

Mr. NORRIS. There is not any doubt that they have not 
any authority to start a school; and even if this advisory com- 
mittee recommended doing such a thing, there is not any ma- 
chinery under the law by which they could do it. I do not be- 
lieve the members of the commission would stand for that. They 
have a very difficult work to perform, and a very important one. 
Everybody realizes that we appointed them because we real- 
ized that the discriminations and the differences in salaries that 
various people were getting for performing the same kind of 
work were not right. We wanted to rectify that situation, and 
we appointed the commission for that purpose. 

Mr. SMOOT, I will say to the Senator that the idea has 
been discussed for at least a year past that I know of; and I 
helieve, I will say, that good would come from such a school. 
I have no doubt about it. 

Mr. NORRIS. There are lots of schools, without the Gov- 
ernment starting one. 


know of. That is what I am 
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these are 


have read several of 
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Mr. SMOOT. But the question in my mind is, Why begin to 
organize one here for that purpose, when under the law no one 
has the power to do it? 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not think they will. 
any danger of it. 
Mr. WARREN. Myr. President, right on the point that the 
Senator from Utah has mentioned, I will state that there is now 
a proposition before the subcommittee of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations to provide by appropriation for the establishment 
of such a schoo) as is mentioned in this article. I quite agree 
with the Senator that no authority such as he has related has 
ever been given. I have been hoping to hear from the members 
of that commission in the Senate. ’ 
ROBERT A. MINOR. 


Mr. TOWNSEND obtained the floor. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, has the morning business closed? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No. 

Mr. KING. I offer the resolution, which I send to the desk, 
and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The resolution (S. Res. 208) was read as follows: 
Whereas the Senate on the 3ist day of July last agreed 

adopted the following resolution : 

“Resolved, That the Secretary of War report to the Senate 
whether or not Robert A. Minor, an American citizen, accredited 
as a war correspondent in the military zone in France, was arrested 
by military authorities of the American Expeditionary Forces for 
circulating seditious publications and propaganda among the soldiers 
of the American [Expeditionary Forces, or for any other cause, and 
that if said Minor was arrested as aforesaid, to report to the 
Senate the particular nature of the charges upon which he was 
arrested, and whether or not said Minor has been discharged from 
custody, and the reason therefor, if cuch action was taken.” 

And 

Whereas the Secretary of War has made no report to the Senate in 
the premises : Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Secretary of War is directed to forthwith report 
to the Senate upon the matter referred to him by said resolution of 
July 31. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. 
not eall for debate. 

Mr. KING. I do not think it will call for any debate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection to 
present consideration of the resolution? 

The resolution was considered by unanimous 
agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The morning business is closed. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
resume the consideration of House joint resolution 151. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the joint resolution is before the Senate as in 
Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quo- 

: z | 
ruin. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 
Ashurst Gerry 
Ball Gronna 
Bankhead Hale 
Beckham Harding 
Brandege: Harris 
Calder Henderson 
Capper Hitchcock 
Chamberlain Jones, Wash. 
Colt Kendrick 
Curtis Keyes 
Dial King 
Dillingham Knox 
Elkins La Foliette 
Fernald McCormick 
Fletcher McCumber 
Frelinghuysen MeNary Smith, Ariz. 

Gay Moses Smith, Ga. 

Mr. GERRY. The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Ropryson], 
the Senator from New Mexico [{Mr. JonES], and the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Summons] are detained from the 
Senate on official business, ad 

Mr. KEYES. I was requested to announce that the junior 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. Nucent], the senior Senator fro 
California [Mr. PHELAN], and the senior Senator from Okla- 
homa [{Mr. Gore] are detained on official business. 

Mr. DIAL. I desire to announce that my colleague, the 5en- 
ator from South Carolina [Mr. SmirH], is detained on account 
of illness in his family. I ask that this notice may stand for 
the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-six Senators have answeree 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. ; 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I want to take just 4 
moment to call the attention of the Senator from Utah [M«. 
Kine], in connection with the resolution which has just bee? 
adopted, to the fact that this man Robert Minor, referred (0 
. . . gv 
in the resolution, who was arrested in France for attempting 
to arouse sedition in the American Army and preaching com: 


I do not think there 
is 


to and 


[ have no objection if the resolution does 


the 


consent «and 


Smith, Md. 
Smoot 
Spencer 
Stanley 
Sutherland 
Thomas 
Townsend 
Trammeli 
Underwood 
Wadsworth 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 
Warren 
Williams 
Wolcott 


Myers 
Nelson 
New 
Newberry 
Norris 
Overman 
Owen 
Page 
Pittman 
Poindexter 
Pomerene 
Ransdell 
Sheppard 
Sherman 
Shields 








ynistic propaganda to American soldiers in Franee, has not 


ceased his activities. 

He has returned to the United States and is creating a situa- 
that is somewhat parallel to the situation that resulted 
from the aetion of the Government of the United States in 
intervening in behalf of Leon Trotski. Leon Trotski was a 


well-known Russian revobutionist residing in the United States, | 
He was arrested | 


left the United States en route to Russia. 
the Canadian authorities because, knowing his views and 
etivities, they regarded his voyage to Russia during the war 


He 
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| 
Misrepresentation of facts by hewspapers and cor ponder was 
isserted by the speaker. He, of all * correspondents who entered 
| Germany and Russi came home to li the truth, he mode:tly ad- 
| mitted 
|} Although failing to state that he wus enabled to do so by hav 
| 


a2 criminal without trial and 
The article pr 


ing been released from custody a 
} Without any effort to punish hin 


‘eeds : 


As money getter Minor is some capitalist himsel! An wdmission 

fee was charged at the door, pamphlets were sold before the addres 
| began, and a collection was taken up afterwards. 

| I assumed it might be of some interest to the Secretary of 


s a menace. He was detained for a considerable period of | War, who apparently has declined for over two months after 
‘ime by the Canadian authorities. The Government of the | the resolntion was passed by the Senate to give this information, 
United States intervened in Leon ‘Tretski’s behalf, and by } to know the result of his or some one else’s beneticenee toward 


‘ringing its influence to bear upon the Canadian Government 
icceeded in having his passport accepted. 
uid the result is well known. He was one of the principal 


actors in bringing about the establishment in Russia of that | 


régime which has led to Russia’s destruction and in bringing 
the betrayal of the allied cause and the near victory of 
(iermany through the abandonment by Russia of the cause of 
r allies at a critical period in the war. 
So it is with Minor, who, by authority) 


some evidently above 


dien. Pershing, was released frem the custody of the courts- 
martial of the American Expeditionary Forees, set free, and 
lowed to return to America to continue his revolutionary 
tivities here, with what consequences the future remains 

i notiee in recent issue of the ‘Lopeka Daily Capital an 

ut of some of the activities in whieh this man Minor is 

how enenging in the United States as a reward to the United | 
States, [ suppose, for the liberality with which he has been 
irented by the American Government and for the favor which | 
s been shown him in pieking him out among all the erimi- | 

s who had been subjected to military discipline—making 


exception of him and setting aside the processes of justice 
dof military law in behalf of a partieular individual while 








He went to Russia, | 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, the Senator from Washington wil! 
not find me defending the activities of the extremists and radi- 
cals who have been connected with the executive departments 
and agencies of the Government during the past two or three 
|} years. I express just as strong condemmation of the conduct of 
} certain executive authorities in countenancing the activities of 
| these radicals as dees the Senator from Washington. I have 

heretofore criticized some branches of the Government for their 
| employment of men whose views were hostile to our republican 
form government. There have been radical socialists and 
men who followed the principles of Bolshevism who have had 
places within executive branches of the Gevernment, and they 
have brought discredit to the administration and have proven 
to be instruments of harm to the Government itself. There have 
| been too many men of the type of Bullitt, Minor, and Steffens 
who have crept into some of the departments and agencies of the 
} Government, particularly since we have been ait war with Ger- 
| Tilany. There have been men whose radical and destructive 
} views were known to the public who have been retained in posi- 
tions of trust and responsibility. It is regrettable that this 
should have been the case. It is highly improper, in my view, 
to pluce men in positions of responsibility who disbelieve in 


} 
| this individual. 
j 
| 
} 
j 


or 


its punishment upon others. This article says: ; our form of government and who would countenance its over 
al 5 ai * | throw. 

Lt PALK SOVIET RULE ror AMERICA-——SENSATIONAEL | " ; ‘ » : ° ‘ . 
\Grraror Derenps Resstan Reps-—Prepicts AN UPHEAVAL IN THIS } he Senator from Washington has just called attention to an 
. ( ty ON Ocroser S THroucu A NATION-WIDE STRIKE. | address delivered by Mr. Minor at Topeka, Kans. As the 
; Government of the people, by the people, and for the people is doomed | Senate knows, Minor was recently in Europe. It was reported 
vive way to “industry for the workers,’ to the complete aunihia- | that he spread seditious literature not only among the soldiers 
oS oa : if Rob Minor’s dream of soviet rule in of the Allies, but also among the soldiers of the American Army. 
Mir. Minor is 2 sensational spellbinder ef the “soap-box ” type, who | We were informed that he was carrying on a Bolshevik propa- 
Europe as a newspaper correspondent and landed in «a French | ganda, for the purpose of demoralizing the allied troops and 
m which he was resened by President Wilson. | spreading revolution among them. His activities were so per- 
T do het vouch for the statement in regard to the President's | nicious, the reports stated, as to lead to his arrest. We were 
rvention, f only rend what is stated in the newspaper, al- | further informed that he had violated military laws and was to 
uch it is perfeetly evident that his release was from some | be tried by court-martial. Without any reason being assigned, 
thority, else it could net have been effeeted. } we were later informed that he was released, and, as I recall 
: of being a friend of Lenin and Trotski, of Russia, He } the newspaper accounts, it was claimed that his release was 
. the city auditorium lust night to an audience of 200, mestly | ordered by some American high in autherity in the United 
i i iat rl peace ee te eee States. 1 made diligent inquiry to aseertain the reason of the 
wide strike aimed at the “ruling elass” is te start. AN indus- | discharge of Mr. Minor and what causes led to the abandonment 
il be after ‘The purpose of said strike is to foree the release | of his prosecution. Getting no information, some time ago 
3 the jails of stich men as Thomas Mooney— I introduced a resolution calling upon the Secretary ef War to 
We know the efforts whieh the American Government has made | furnish this information. The Secretary has thus far neglected 
0 these lines, in pursuance of the objeet here stated by | to comply with the request of the Senate as expressed in the 
Robert Minor for the release of Thomas Mooney. He proceeds: } resolution. I have just offered a resolution calling attention 
ww V. Debs, a horde of conseientious objectors, and all military | 4 the one just alluded to and asking that the Secretary of War 
ners, who are serving time “ because they have a friendly interest ; forthwith submit the information required. ‘This reselution has 
| been unanimously adepted, and I hope that the Secretary of War 

SOVIET IN TOPEKA, | will no longer ignore the action of the Senate. 

Miner painted a vivid pieture of what would happen if the soviet | After Mr. Minor was released from his imprisonment in 


government was Installed in Topeka. 
lhe few employers present heard what would happen to them if a 
s formed. ‘They would give over their business to the workers 
ther take a job and go to work or receive but one-fourth pound of 
day. The workers would be paid in flour, butter, and sugar, 
n recelving one sack of flour en pay day for himself and wife, 
ilditional sack for each child. 
ir the former emp.oyer was considered intelligent enough to hold the 
f superintendent or foreman he might be appointed. In that 
ould have the use of 
‘The protits would be divided among the workers. 
liner told of the workings of the soviets in Russia, characteriz- 
s the greatest ruling power in the world, They will maintain 
ment after all the prevailing Governments ef Europe are over- 
. he declared. 
lared that the Italian Government will fall within three weeks, 
nish Government is on its last legs, the French Government is 


it 
ay. 
b= 

oy 


ind Great Britain has given the workingmen a soviet form of | 
; nent more nearly revolutionary than even in soviet Russia. 

ould be a erime, ne said, fer the Allies to aid Gen. Kolchak in 
if the revolutionary government is allowed to work out its 


iny the working class of all the world will take heart and over- 
capitalistic elass. 
HE LOVES RED GUARD. 
Kissian Red Guard were warmly defended by Mr. Minor. 


| Ur red 


He 

that murder and pillage were only resorted to in the attempt 

‘ure tood and to wipe out the “ White Guard,’ which he charac- 
“’ far more serious menace to eivilization than the Reds, 





‘ < 





<n automobile, with a worker to drive it | 


France he returned to the United States. Only a day or ‘wo 
ago he participated in a meeting held in the city of New York. 
Yesterday morning’s papers refer to the meeting. The account 


of the proceedings show that it was a rietous assembly. Mr. 
| Minor addressed the crowd, culogizing the soviet form of sov- 
|} ernment and proclaiming, as Y understand, that it would over- 
throw this Republic. The meeting was also addressed by 2 tian 


by the name of Dudley Field Malone. I am told that this ian 
at one time masqueraded as a Democrat. 

Mr. President, there are thousands of aliens within the Unit 
States who should be deported. The act of Congress approved 
October 16, 1918, states, in substance, that aliens who are 
archists and who believe in and advocate the overthrow by 
force or violence of the Government of the United States or of al! 


| 

| 
} et 
| 

forms of government or laws, or who disbetieve in or are opposed 


au- 


to all organized governments, or who advecate or teach the as- 
sassination of public officials or the unlawful destruction of prop- 
erty, or who are members of or affiliated with any organizitiv! 
that entertains a belief in, teaches, or advocates the overthrow 
by force or violence of the Government of the United States, or 
all forms of law, or that entertains ar teaches a belief or 
opposition to all organized government, or that advoe > 


if 
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teaches the unlawful destruction of property, shall be excluded 
from adinission into the United States. 

The law also provides that any alien who at any time after 
entering the United States is found to have been at the time of 
entry or to become thereafter a member of any of the classes of 
aliens just referred to shall be taken into custody and deported 
by the Secretary of Labor. 

As stated, there are many aliens in the United States who 
come within these specifications. Aliens who are members of 
the I. W. W. and aliens who believe in Bolshevism are covered 
by the terms of the statute just referred to. They not only be- 
lieve in but they advocate the overthrow by force and violence 
of our Government, and they also disbelieve in and are opposed 
to all organized government. Many of them advocate the as- 
sassination of public officials. They advocate and teach the un- 
lawful destruction of property and all forms of sabotage. The 
I. W. W.’s and a number of organizations in the United States 
believe in and teach the overthrow by force and violence of all 
government, as well as of all forms of law. 

It is admitted that those who believe in Russian Bolshevism 


oe 


not only entertain but teach belief in and opposition to all or- | 


ganized government. ‘Thousands of these aliens are traveling 
throughout the United States inciting riots, provoking strikes, 
teaching the destruction of all government, and urging working- 
men to violently overthrow this Republic and establish a dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat. 

I repeat, these individuals come within the 
statute and are subject to deportation. I have 
called attention to the activities ef Mr. Martens, who claims 
to be the representative of the Russian Bolsheviks. Some time 
ago in a written communication I directed the attention of the 
Labor Department to Mr. Martens and to the aliens in 
United States who were subject to deportation as prescribed 
by the act of October 16, 1918. I also communicated with the 
Attorney General and urged that steps be taken to deport Mar- 
tens as well as other aliens who were seeking the overthrow 
of our Government. A vigorous enforcement of this law is re- 
quired, and I regret that there is so much delay in applying its 
provision and driving from our shores those aliens who are 
abusing our hospitality and are attempting to spread anarchy 
and destroy law and order. 

Mr. McCUMBER. 
him that if many of these. had been deported the Senate Com- 
inittee on Foreign Relations would have been deprived of some 
the star witnesses that were called against the league of 
nations? 

Mr. KING. 
servation of the Senator, and I leave the Senate and the public 
to determine the character of some of the witnesses who ap- 
peared before that committee. 

Mr. MYERS obtained the floor, 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President—— 

Mr. MYERS. If the Senator from New Hampshire wishes to 
address any remarks to the matter that has been immediately 
under discussion, I will yield to him, because I wish to discuss 
another matter, 

Mr. MOSES. 
courtesy. 


terms of the 
heretofore 


e 
of 


the | 


Will the Senator allow me to suggest to} 


I make no comment with respect to the last ob- | 


I am very much obliged to the Senator for his | 
I merely wish to say that I hope the Senator from | 
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North Dakota did not really mean that he wished to deprive ; 


th: 
have been before the Committee on Foreign Relations. While 
I am saying that I wish to add my concurrence in everything 


Nation of the gayvety created by some of the witnesses who | 


that has been said by the Senator from Utah [Mr, Kine], except | 


that 
high and responsible positions in 
crept in or have come there by stealth. 


the administration 
Their reputations were 


I do not think those to whom he has referred as holding | 
have | 


too well known to be concealed from the appointing power, and | 
their selection in so many departments of the Government for | 
so many places of importance and authority must lead to the | 
conclusion that they were picked out to be the special pets of | 


the administration, upon whose head now recoil the 


quenees of their revolutionary activities, 


INCREASED PAY OF POSTAT. EMPLOYEES. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 151) to provide 
idditional compensation for employees of the Postal! 
and making an appropriation therefor. 

Mr. MYERS. 


conse- | 
| ministrations of the department. 
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and to the proposed expenditure, and asserting that the sum 
of $2,000,000 additional per annum would be sufficient to 
remedy all cases of injustice and inequity in the pay of posta! 
employees and to obtain sufficient help of the proper kind for 
the conduct of the department’s business. I do not believe 
that at this time Congress would be justified in voting an ex- 
penditure of $38,000,000, in the face of the opposition of the 
head of the department, who certainly has a better undersiand 
ing of the needs of the department than has Congress. 

The great cry from both political parties is for economy in 
public expenditures. We are constantly admonished that we 
must economize and retrench in expenditures. Everybody 
seems to admit it; everybody seems to assent to it; nobody 
denies it. If that be true, where are we going to begin and 
when are we going to begin? We are not economizing by pay- 
ing out $38,000,000 of increased appropriation for the mainte- 
nance of one of the executive departments, when the head of 
that department, who is charged with the proper administra- 
tion of the affairs of that department, comes to Congress and 
says that the expenditure is not needed and that $2,000,000 
would be amply sufficient. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. PomERrEeNE] yesterday laid before 
the Senate, while discussing this measure, a number of tele 
grams from postmasters in Ohio, stating that they did not haye 
sufficient help. There may be, and I doubt not there are, occa- 
sional instances, sporadic instances, where post offices in cer- 
tain cities and towns here and there do not heve sufficient hel) 
or help of the right kind. That is true to-day of all lines of 
business, public or private. However, when it comes to the 
affairs of the Post Office Department as a whole, I believe the 
head of the department has a greater comprehension and more 
reliable knowledge of the condition of its affairs and the needs 
of the department than has any postmaster here and there, at 
random, throughout the country, be he in Ohio or anywhere 
else. I believe the Postmaster General competent and efficient, 
and I believe he knows the business of his department and its 
needs. 

Mr. POMERENE. 

Mr. MYERS. 
Ohio. 

Mr. POMERENE. I hope the Senator does not get the idea 
that the conditions, so far as they relate to Ohio, are sporadic. 
The facts which I gave yesterday portray the general condition 
in nearly every industrial center in Ohio. I feel very deeply 
upon this subject when I know that in the post offices in these 
industrial cities and towns they have not had the help they 
ought to have had, and their men have not been paid what they 
ought to have been paid. 

Mr. MYERS. Is the Senator prepared to say that that con- 
dition of affairs exists in every State of the Union? 

Mr. POMERENE. I am not. I spoke with special reference 
to Ohio. 

Mr. MYERS. I dare say it exists in Ohio, if at all, in com- 
paratively few places only, and then solely in a few of the 
busier cities. 

Mr. POMERENE. In the industrial cities. 

Mr. MYERS. The Postmaster General says an appropriation 
of $2,000,000 would be sufficient to remedy the state of affairs 
existing in occasional instances. If that be true, why should we 
appropriate $38,000,000 when the head of the department only 
ealls for $2,000,000? Ido not call that economy. To my mind, 
that is the wrong way to begin to economize in public expendi- 
tures. 

Notwithstanding the criticism of the Postmaster General from 
hostile sources, I believe that he has given the country a good 
administration of the affairs of that department. I believe the 
affairs of that department are administered as well and the 
business of the department is carried on as well under the pres- 
ent head of that department as under other heads of the de 
partment in times past. I believe his administration of the af- 
fairs of that department will compare favorably with past ad- 
I am not in sympathy with 


Mr. President 


I yield with pleasure to the Senator from 


| the torrent of criticism heaped on the head of the Post Office 


| Department. 
; and generally from sinister motives. 


Service, | 


Mr. President, addressing myself to the joint | 


resolution before the Senate, I understand that the measure, if | 
enacted, would result in an increased expenditure by the Gov- | 


ernment of $38,000,000 annually over and above the present 
expenses of the Post Office Department. 
to the Senate some letters from the head of that department, 
the Postmaster General, objecting very earnestly to the meusure 


There have been read | 


I think it comes from hostile sources, in the main, 
I think the department 
well conducted. 

I understand the communications of the Postmaster General 
to the Senate Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads, to 
which I have referred, are concurred in by the First Assistant 
Postmaster General, who has long been an official of that ct 
partment. He is a hold-over official, for many years back, from 
previous administrations. I am well acquainted with him and 
his methods, and his conduct of the affairs of his branch of the 
Post Office Department, and I believe the First Assistant Dost- 
master General is a competent official, quite competent to judse 
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of the needs of the business of that department which comes 
under his jurisdiction. 

So I understand we have that attitude, an attitude of opposi- 
tion to this measure, assumed by the two highest officials of the 
Post Office Department—the Postmaster General and the First 
\ssistant Postmaster General—and when we have the joint and 
eoncurring judgment of those two officials there can certainly be 
nothing partisan about it. I believe they know what they are 
talking about. I am willing to trust their judgment as to their 
awn business. I feel they know more than I about it. 
rhe chairman of the House Committee on Appropriations re- 
ntlv earefully compiled and gave out a statement showing that 
the Government, this fiscal year, will be short three and one- 
half billions of dollars in its revenues; that it is going to run 
thre e and one-half billions of dollars in excess of its revenues 
this year, With no more unnecessary expenditures, and cau- 
tioned the Congress. If that be the case—and I do not doubt 
it—from where is the money to come? Where are we going to 
vet the money to vote $38,000,000 here and there for different 
purposes that are not absolutely necessary? 
~ J believe, too, that this matter should not be taken up at this 
t time, especially as there is a joint commisston of Congress which 
investigating the subject of reclassification of salaries of pos- 
il] employees. The members of the commission are making a 
F tudy of the subject; they are diligently engaged at it, I under- 
; stand: and I suppose in the near future it may be expected that 

hey will report to Congress some comprehensive scheme for 
ie readjustment of the salaries of postal employees, overcoming 

any inequities and deficiencies that may exist in the pay of 

he different grades of the service. It does seem to me unbusi- 

nesslike and unwise for us to rush in with an appropriation of 

$38,000,000 of additional expenditure before we can hear from 
. ihat commission. 

\nother thing: During the era of the high cost of living that 
is prevailed for several] years, since the European war broke 
ut, Congress each year, in making appropriations at or prior to 
the beginning of the fiscal year, has taken into consideration the 
; high cost of living and the inadequate compensation of Govern- 
lent employees, and each year has voted a bonus for the ensuing 
iscal year, Which begins the Ist day of July of each calendar 

Chat has been done each year for several years past. In 
iccordance with that policy, Congress at the last session voted 


t 


i 


honuses of different amounts to the different Government em- } 


ployees for the present fiscal year, which began July 1. To most 


of the Government employees it voted a bonus of $240 for this | 


year, $20 a month additional pay. To employees of the War 
tisk Insurance Bureau it voted a bonus of $10 a month, or $120 
f the year. Just why that discrimination was made between 
e employees of the War Risk Insurance Bureau and other 
mployees I do not entirely understand: but it was done by 
iminittees after careful investigation. 
Mr. KING. Mr. President - 
Mr. MYERS. I yield with pleasure to the Senator from Utah. 
lr, KING. I understand one of the reasons for the apparent 





* mination is in the fact that most of the employees of the 
E \\ Risk Insurance Bureau received higher compensation than 
in the regular cepartments of the Government service. 

\ that bureau was created unfortunately there was no limi- 


on, is I recall the bill, placed upon the officials with respect 
i I know that they are paid very much higher com- 
ition than is paid in many of the departments. As a result 


lar ‘ 
aries, 








ies took away from various governmental agencies and de- 
By lartments hundreds, if not thousands, of employees because of 
Bi increased salaries. 
i Mr. MYERS. Yes; I had heard something of that, but I am 
cs lad to have the explanation. I have no doubt the committee 
a hich considered the matter of these bonuses carefully con- 
BS dered that question and adjusted the matter as it thought 
is e and just, and Congress acted on the recommendation of the 
3 ( ttee. The postal employees, I understand, receive this 
B ar a bonus of $200 for the year in addition to the $100 in- 
. which each employee automatically received by way of 


tion, making $800 additional that each employee of the 
Oflice Department is receiving for this year, which is $60 
fr [ believe, than is given by way of bonus to any other 
Z ot employees of the Government. When these things are 
; irranged for once a year it does seem to me that they ought to 
lor the period of one year. It seems to me they should be 


“viowed to remain undisturbed for the short space of 12 
honths. It seems to me when committees of Congress consider 


} 
LLCS 


iatters, pass upon them, and make arrangements for the 
Ppropriations of Congress for the coming fiscal year they 
ught to last through that year. 

I firmly believe in adequate pay for Government employees. 
L hove heretofore voted for all of the bonuses which have heen 
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recommended by committees of Congress in making appropria 
tions for Government expenses for each fiscal year. I have never 
opposed any of them; but I do believe in some system in these 
matters. I believe complete and adequate arrangement 


should 


be made once each year for the pay of all Government 
ployees, and when once made I think they should continue in 
force until the beginning of the next fiscal year. Once a year 


seems 


is certainly often enough to revise salaries. It hardly 
to me to be justifiable to be coming to Congress in the midst of 
a fiscal year and asking for a still further increase for one class 
of Government employees, to be retroactive; to date back to the 
beginning of the fiseal year. If ¢rant an inerease in 
instance the united demand of the postal employees, in 
January the employees of some other branch of the Government 
may come along and make a united or collective demand f 
further increase for them for the present fiscal year, to be 
retroactive and to date back to the beginning of the fiscal year. 
It seems to me it would be setting a bad precedent, and I d 
not believe we ought to depart from the usual custom of fixing 


we this 


ol 


o 


the compensation of Government employees once a year. It 
does not appeal to me as being justifiable, sound, or business 
like. 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. TownsEenp], who is it 


charge of the joint resolutio:, stated yesterday that it was in- 
tended as an emergency measure during the present era of the 
high cost of living. If it is to last during the prevalence of the 
high cost of living, I think it will last for a good many years, 
for I do not believe the cost of living is going to be materially 
reduced for several years. Indeed, I do not think it has yet 
reached the apex; I do not believe it has ceased increasing. 
From present prospects, I think it is likely to keep on increa 
ing for several years. 

I have come to the conclusion that the chief cause of the high 
eost of living is the restriction of production. I believe that 
restricted production is the principal cause of the present ab- 
normal high cost of living; and just so long as we have strikes 
and strikes and strikes, and so long as labor unions are per- 
mitted continually to demand and obtain increased wages a1 
shorter hours of labor, the present high cost of living is going 
to continue. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. WaApnsworta in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Montana yield to the from 
Massachusetts? 

Mr. MYERS. I yield, with pleasure. 

Mr. LODGE. I agree with the Senator from Montana about 
the dominant effect of decreased or increased production, one 
way or the other; but does not the Senator also think—I believe 
he does; I do—that an important stimulating cause of the ad- 
vance of prices is the large amount of money per capita now in 
circulation? 


- 


? 
a 





Senator 


Mr. MYERS. I do. I have not abandoned that opinion by 
any means. I think it is a vitally contributing cause. That 
together with the decreased production of all of the necessities 
of life, I think, is causing the present high cost of living. We 
may have committees to investigate and to inquire; we ina 
have testimony from experts and nonexperts; and we may enac 
laws upon laws, but there is going to be no material decrease i: 
the cost of living until there is some reduction of the circulating 


medium and a cessation of the studiously decreased production 


of the country. I think both those causes of the high cost of 
living will have to be remedied before there will be any materia 
decrease in the cost of living. 

The steel workers of the country are now engaged in a stri 
which I think is absolutely unjustifiable; indeed, in my opinic 


it is one of the most unjustifiable strikes that was ever precipi 
tated upon the people of this country. It decreases the pr« 


duction of steel, one of the great industrial essentials of the 
world. It makes steel high; it makes everything else high; 


and so it goes. There are strikes continually under way; there 


are hardly ever less than two or three dozen of them, and of 
considerable dimensions, going on and in full force in the 
United States at the same time. Hundreds of thousands of 


ner 
iS 


workmen are idle, produci nothing, and consuming all of the 
time. That condition reduces the production of the essentials of 
life in the country, and that greatly increases the cost of living. 

Recently the bituminous coal miners’ unions of the 
very carefully and explicitly formulated a series of demands 
which they made upon their employers. First, they demanded 
a 60 per cent increase of wages. They are already getting 70 
yer cent increase over prewar wages, but in addition to that 
they demand 60 per cent more, which would make an increase of 
180 per cent above their prewar wages. They also demand a 
six-hour day, five work days a week, double pay for holidays and 
Sundays, and pay and a half for extra tin [ suppose we 


countrys 


1e 
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ought to go down on our knees and be thankful that they did not | this country into submission to their tyrannical demands; and 


demand anything else; I suppose the country has great cause to 
be thankful because they did not demand more. Let us be thank- 
ful for small favors. Their employers have announced that 
they would not grant the demands. Of course, they could not 
grant them. If they should be granted, the cost of coal would be 
cnorniously increased. It is estimated that if those demands for 


an increase of wages and shorter hours and less number of days | 


per week were granted it would increase their wages at least 
153 per cent over their prewar wages. The cost of living has not 
risen to an extent to justify such an extortionate demand. This 
is etiempted extortion, pure, simple, indefensible. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President-—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator 
tana yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. MYERS. I yield with pleasure. 

Mr. OWEN. There is great force in what the Senator from 


from Mon- 


Montana is saying with regard to this matter; and some days | 
ago I put into the ConGressionaL Recorp a statement of George | 


W. Perkins proposing 
lated to mal 


ihe 


a plan by which labor would be stimu- 


What 
regard cto inbor is equally true with 
employers or many of those interested 


would be regarded as a mere wage. 
with 
the 


monopoiles, 


over and above what 
the Senator says 
regard to many 
in so-called 


nan 


oft 


That 
stimulate 
and 


the opportunity of a larger percentage of profits. 
is @Qguinst the public interest, because they do not 
the production as they ought to; they limit production 
accomplish the evils which the Senator has pointed out. 

Mir. MYERS. It may be that they do; but, if so, that should 
he remedied; of course, there should be a remedy found for 
oth evils. I shall be pleased, so soon as I may get the oppor- 
unity, to read the article to which the Senator from Oklahoma 

Mir. KING. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MYERS. With pleasure. 

Mr. KING. Apropos of what the Senater from 
has just stated, I was interested to read the other day that a 
number of labor leaders—-I do not mean the highest leaders of 
the organization—oppesed the profit-sharing plan, and stated 
profits, but were more interested in getting a higher wage 
und satisfactory hours. I asked one laboring man why the 
unions did not eare to share in the profits, and he said that 
believed if the profit-sharing plan were adopted it would 
iead to a disintegration of the unions, and he believed that 
many of the leaders of the unions were violently opposed to 


} 
hi 








' glad to say the farmers are not doing that. 
;} more patriotic stand. 


| on with very little resistance. 
2s large an output as possible by arranging a | 
working plan in which labor would participate in the profits | 


not only freeze them, but starve them into submission; for if 
the coal mines are clesed, not only will people freeze, but it wil! 
result in starvation, because the railroads can not run without 
coal. If the railroads can not get coal, there will be no trans. 
portation of food froin one section of the country to another. 
I believe the threat of the bituminous-coal miners of the coun- 
try to strike on the 1st of November, unless they can obtain 


| their outrageous demands in full, is the most brutal threat that 


ever was made against the people of this country. It is so 
brutal, merciless, tyrannical, as to be absolutely shocking. 
What is causing the high cost of living more than anything 


else is such outrageous demands for increase in wages and 


| shortened hours and the brutal threat to freeze and starve the 
| people of the country into submission. 


There are elements of 
organized labor that seem to think they have a strangle hold 
on the throat of the country, and apparently they believe in 
strangling while the strangling good; and I believe the 
strangling is good right now. At any rate, it is merrily going 
Here we have the cause of the 
high cost of living, in the main, in this country, in my opinion. 

If the farmers of the country should all adopt an eight-hour 


is 


; day, or a day with any other limit, or if they should restrict 


their acreage and say, “ We will only put in half of the acreage 


| of wheat, corn, cotton, and other necessities of life which we 
who limit production in order to ex- | 


, 


did last year,” they could freeze and starve the country into 
submission to almost any demand they might make or pre- 
cipitate civil war or a revolution. Happily, though, I am ver; 
They are taking a 
They limit neither hours of labor nor 
acreage. 

There is another feature of this matter that I do not like, that 
does not appeal favorably tome. The employees of the Post Office 


| Depariment are thoroughly organized, and they are nearly all 


Oklahoma | 


affiliated with the American Federation of Labor, thus giving 
their moral support to every strike their fellow labor unions 
precipitate. Strikes lessen production. Thus these Federal 
employees encourage lessened production and help make hard 
times and high cost of living. It has been reliably stated that 
the American Federation of Labor will in a few days call upon 


} each and every member of every union in the country to con- 
that the employees as a rule did not care for a share in the | 


the profit-sharing plan because, as he stated, it would lead to | 


the destruction of the unions. 

Mr. OWEN. If the Senator from Montana will permit me, 
it would have the effect, undoubtedly, to abate the necessity 

7 leadership when labor was perfectly well satisfied. If it 
were a participant and skared in the profits, and if in that way 
t secured abundant reward, there would be no need for organ- 
zed warfare between capital and labor. 

Mr. MYERS. The railroad employees object to participation 
in profits. 
mins railroad bill, but the representatives of the railroad broth- 
erhoods appeared before the Senate Committee on Interstate 
Commerce, which is considering the bill, and objected to it; 
and I believe the provision has been or will be stricken out on 
their objection. Undoubtedly for years and years capital and 
employers abused their privileges and were tyrannical to a 
great degree; and not only that, but were rapacious, greedy, 
und dishonest, and through trusts and monopolies restricted 
production and fixed prices to such an extent that the public 
suffered. This continued until the public sentiment of the coun- 
try rebelled and such a state of feeling was aroused that Con- 
gress enacted laws to curb much of that rapacity; and it is by 
law curbed to-day te a great extent. But as between capital 
and labor, I do not believe in curbing one and letting the other 
run riot and unbridled, to work havoc, without any restraint, 
just because it has the most votes. Both should be made amen- 
able te the law. Labor, as well as capital, should be restrained 
when indulging in unwholesome excess. I believe the welfare 
of the people should be considered in connection with both. 
The rights of the people are paramount to both. Neither should 
be exempt from the restraining hand of law. 

I believe the demand made by the bituminous-coal miners of 
the country is the most monstrous demand that ever was made 
upon the industries of this country. They have threatened, if 
their demands are not granted in toto, 100 per cent, that they 
will strike on the Ist day of November; go out and tie up the 


A scheme of that kind was provided for in the Cum- | 


| 


tribute so muclr per month for strike benefits for the striking 
steel workers, the object being to raise a benefit fund of $2,000,- 
000 a month in order to keep up the steel strike, which has 
already resulted in lawlessness, rioting, defiance of the consti- 
tuted authorities, and martial law, and which is resulting in 
industrial paralysis, stagnation, shortage of production, and 
consequent high cost of living. If that report be true, I sup- 
pose that each postal employee of the country who is affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor will in a short time be 
taking a part of the money which this country appropriates for 
his support, possibly a part of the $38,000,000 which this mezs- 
ure calls for, and paying it to the striking steel workers in 
order to keep up this strike, which is proving so disastrous to 
the industry and welfare of the country. 

If the bituminous coal miners of the country carry out their 
threat and go on a strike on the Ist day of November, on the 
eve of winter, in order to freeze and starve the people of the 
country into submission to their outrageous demands, I have 
no doubt the American Federation of Labor will back the strike, 
and will call upon every member of the American Federation of 
Labor in the country to contribute so much per capita per 
month as strike benefits to the striking coal miners; and if that 
be done I suppose every postal employee of the Government 
who is affiliated with the American Federation of Labor will, 
in a little more than a month from now, be contributing a part 
of this very $38,000,000, if we give it to them—a part of the 
money voted to them by Congress, the money of the taxpayers— 
as strike benefits to the striking coal miners of the country, 
in an effort to help freeze and starve the people of this country; 
the people whose money they take, the people who are feeding 
them. 

Now, that I do not like nor the prospect of it. It would 
not be right. I do not believe a Federal employee should be 
affiliated witi any superior body of organized labor. There has 
been much said in defense of their claim of right to do so. 
It is said that it results in no conflicting obligation; that it 
does not conflict with their duties to their Government; and 
yet I claim that it may. Circumstances may arise where there 
would be a conflict of allegiance and of duty, and it comes 
about in instances just like those of which I have been 
speaking. It comes about, I think, in such an instance as the 
steel strike. If Federal employees who are affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor take a part of the money which 


iuines of the country on the eve of winter; freeze the people of | is voted them by Congress for their support, part of the tax- 








L919). 


navers’ money, and devote it to keeping up the steel strike T 
think they are doing an injustice to the people of their country 
aud to their Government; and if the bituminous coal miners of 
the country carry 
yf November, in order to freeze and starve the people of this 
country, and if that strike should be backed by the American 
Federation of Labor, and every Government employee who is 
affiliated with the American Federation of Labor should be 
called upon to pay so much per month out of his salary to sup- 
port that strike and thereby aid in starving and freezing the 
people of the country, I think it would be radically wrong and 


would result in violation of obligations and duties that would | 


he most serious. I think that would be biting the hand that 
eeds them, that votes money to support them. I believe the 
ederal employees’ unions that are afliliated with the American 
federation of Labor should withdraw their affiliation from the 
\merican Federation of Labor, just as I understand the police- 
nen’s union of the District of Columbia has tone, and I think, 
f true as reported, has done very properly and wisely. 


There ean be, I think, no serious objection to Federal em- | 
rr any otner class of em- | 


P ployees, Whether tuey be policemen 
E nloyees, having their own organization, their own union, to 
neet and consult about their common good and welfare, and to 

resent requests to Congress for increase of wages or other 
concessions that they may deem due them; to act by united and 
oncerted action, and present their grievances to the heads 

* departments and to committees of Congress. I can no 


see 
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out their brutal threat and strike on the Ist | 





sound objection to that, but I de not believe that they ought | 


o be affiliated with any higher body of organized labor, and 

[ think we are confronted right now with some illustrations and 
ssible illustrations of harm to result therefrom. 

{ believe, as I have said, in fair and adequate compensation 

Government employees. I believe they ought to be fairly 

‘compensated; but it seems to me it should be done in a 


systematic manner; it should be done once a year, and it should 
be done when arrangements are made to provide compensation 
or all. I do not believe it should be done in the midst of a 
fiscal year, in the face of the stout opposition of the head of 
the department for which the increase is asked. In this in- 


stance the proposed increase, being opposed and declared un- 
ssury by the Postmaster General and the, First Assistant 
Postinaster General, I believe it would be unwise, improper, 
nud improvident, and setting a bad example, for Congress to 
the inerease. I believe the’ Postmaster General and the 
Assistant Postmaster General know what they are talk- 
¢ about, and are acting in the interest of the welfare of their 
department and the welfare of the Government and the people 

‘the country, when they say that $2,000,000 is all they ask for 

id cdl that ought to be appropriated. 

lor these reasons I shall vote against this measure. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, under the latitude permitted in 
lebute, I desire to submit a few observations relating to present 
CO conditions and concerning appropriations made by 

and the lack of appreciation upon the part of the 
secutive and legislative branches of the Government, of the 
onditions of the Treasury, and the financial resources of the 
erninent. 


rey 
mi allil 


' 
1 
Mil 


Olnic 


Congress 


\lopted to deal with the subject of compensation to be paid 
vho are employed by the Government. I doubt, however, 

’ wisdom of engaging in general legislation to deal with the 

‘tion of salaries for the employees of the Government 
ils particular time. 
ivi. = The 
| 


Ose 


The situation confronting us now is pecu- 
times are out of joint. Everything is abnormai. It 
uot be otherwise. The great war which shook the founda- 
i of the world was bound te affect the industrial end eco- 
A iui Conditions of all peoples. War demoralizes industry, 
stocates every purt of the economic structure, and it is im- 
3 site to readjust conditions and return to normal ways im- 
after the termination of the conflict. The activities 

illions of men for years were devoted to the presecuiion of 

e War, War became the trade of the world, and whatever 
ered to the destruction of human life and the overthrow 
“posing armies and nations engaged the earnest attention of 
people. Greatly as we were affected by the war, its effects 
ilifinitely greater upon the other side of the Atlantic. 

lity that gave employment to the people and supplied them 
‘11 food and shelter were practically destroyed. Waste and 
cation existed in nearly every country of Europe. Pov- 


nm] 
"ad 





t@Ly 


r\ 
t\ 


and want stalk through Europe; and to the millions who 
neir lives upon the battle field there must be added mil- 





LVI 421 


at | 


In- | 





[have no doubi that many employees of the Government are not 
dequately compensated. The same may be true of millions of | 
ersons employed in private occupations. I think it can also be 

ithtully said that there should be a more scientific plan 





| 


| people should 
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lions more who went to their prematurely | of 
want and privation resulting the terrible conflict. We 
suffered directly and indirectly from the sufferings in Europe. 
The disturbances there in the industrial aud social organisms 
react to our disadvantage in this land. So interdependent are 
peoples and nations that it is impossible to disturb industrial 
conditions in one nation without its effect being felt to a 
greater or less degree throughout the world. Millions of Ameri- 
cans were withdrawn from gainful pursuits to engage in war 
activities. This necessarily affected the production of food and 
clothing and all other things connected with the welfare of the 
people, 

With a diminishing output of 
necessities of life high prices in 


Lraves ecaUsSe 


from 


food, clothing, 


respect to 


and the prime 
those commodities 


were inevitable. With the great increase in the circulating 
medium and with the shortage in production mounting prices 


were to be expected, and with the rise in the level of price S 
there was bound to be an advance in the wage scale. In 
frenzied which have been made the war to get 
back to a peace basis and in the earnest efforts made by farm 
ers, nunufucturers, and employers generally to increase produ: 
tion to meet not only the domestic but foreign demands it was 
impossible for wages to fall below the war level, and indeed 
in some instances the wages were necessarily increased. Hun 


the 
efforts 


since 


dreds of thousands of aliens departed from our shores, and 
this further resulted in scarcity of labor. 
There is no question but what selfish and unpatriotic per 


sons have taken advantage of conditions to unfairly and un 
justly increase commodity prices. I think it may also be said 
that in some instances the workmen have also taken advantage 


of conditions to unduly increase their wages. It is a supreme 
task to stabilize conditions, to relieve the tense situation, and 
to guide the activities of the people along rational and safe 
lines. The situation calls for patience and forbearance, for 
sacrifice, and the hizhest form of patriotism. I think it would 
be wiser if ail parties would cali a halt in the effort to increase 
prices and increase wages. Indeed the suggestion has 
made repeatedly by labor leaders, as well as by employers, that 


been 


a truce be called in the demands for price advancements, and 
that every possible effort be made to effectuate reductions in 
prices, if not in wages. As the Senator from Montana and 
others have said, the amount of wage a person receives is not 
to be determined by the number of dollars paid him, but by 


what the amount received will purchase. The American dollar 
has become inflated and its purchasing power thus reauced. 
Prices of all of the products of toil have risen to extraordinary 
heights, and reductions must come if we shall have permanent 
prosperity and industrial peace. The efforts of all patriotic 
now be devoted the stabilization of condi 
tions. Strikes, lockouts, and the restriction of production all 
tend to aggravate the situation and make for unrest and dis- 
content, and to augment the difficulties that will be encountered 
in bringing industrial peace and in maintaining unimpaired the 
liberties which our form of governmert provides. 

The difficulty that is encountered whenever an attempt is made 
to deal with wages in one department or section is found in the 
fact that such increase calls readjustment and iner 
in other departments and sections and activities. 

A person whom I know stated that he was receiving 
per month from the railroad. Before the war he was receiv- 
ing only $100 per month. He expressed dissatisfaction with his 
present wage, notwithstanding the great the war 
and since the Government took control the railroads, be 
cause he had discovered that many working in the 
coal mines and some employed in the steel mills were receiv- 
ing higher wages than those which he obtained. 

The Senator from Colorado |Mr. THomMaAs] stated yesterday 
that the measure now before us was not a remedy and scarcely 
a palliative. Whenever wages are increased, such increase is 
seized upon as a pretext to augment the prices of every article 
which the wage earner is compelled to purchase. It were the 
part of wisdom, as I have suggested, if the manufacturer as 
well as the producer of the raw material, the employer and the 
employee, and indeed all of the people of our land, by con: 


Lo 


ior LSeS 


S250 


increase since 
of 


persons 


certed action to seek to curb these pyramidal and pyramiding 
prices and to emerge from the hysterical, abnormal, and fever- 
ish condition in which the Nation now finds itself. I make 
the prediction that the passage of this bill will lead to demands 
for millions of dollars of additional appropriations. I am 
making no criticism of those who are asking for increases. 1 


have no doubt that 
who are insufficiently paid. 
reclassification 


there are thousands of postal employees 
I believe that there should be a 


Oo} 


of salaries—a readjustment compensation, 
I am only directing attention to the abnormal conditions how 
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existing in order that we may judge what is the wisest course 
to pursue to meet the exigencies which the war has produced. 

I desire to briefly call the attention of the Senate to the 

rege appropriations which constantly being made by 
Congress. It is apparently a most pleasant, certainly it is an 
to vote money out of the Treasury of the United 
refreshing to find a Senator lifting his voice, as 
Montana [Mr. Myers] has just done, in 
behalf of economy. I have served in this body for a little 
more than two years, and I recall but few instances in which 
have been pleas for economy in governmental expendi- 

seldom indeed has the taxpayer, upon whom the burden 
rests, been the object of concern or solicitude upon the part of 
Our principal concern, apparently, has been to get 
of the Treasury. There has been but little interest 
ascertaining the ways and means of putting money 
into the Treasury. It has looked at times as if any appro- 
priation that might be asked, if it were large enough, could 
receive the approval of Congress. Indeed, it has been said 
that the larger the appropriation the easier its passage. 

The psychology of large appropriations is @ phenomenon to 
me. The smal) appropriation sometimes leads to an inquiry. 
{t may be rather irrelevant and the reply wholly insufficient, 
yet, as a rule, it stifles further inquiry and prevents further 
opposition. A huge appropriation, as I have observed, rarely 
provokes an inquiry and seldom results in opposition. I have 
sometimes thought that there was a conspiracy of silence upon 
the part of Senators when appropriation bills were presented 
to this body. The interests of the public seem to be disre- 
sarded. The taxpayer seems to be voiceless here and to be 
on trial with none to defend and with a court predetermined 
to convict. Those seeking appropriations are usually active 


are 
etsy task, 
States. It is 


the Senator from 


there 
\ 


IPCs; 


seniors, 
mone v out 


shown in 


in advocacy of their demands and eloquent speakers are ready | 
| the light of an effulgent and enduring civilization. 


to proclaim the virtues and necessities of the demanded ap- 
propriation. I have noticed in many instances organized ef- 
forts te obtain appropriations and it is an obvious fact that 
any seeking appropriations are not concerned in the source 
from which the money expended must come. I am 
hear the frank and candid statement of the Senator from Mon- 
tana |[Mr. Myers]. 
in a patriotic way with respect to the problems confronting 
ihe American people. The Senator- from Colorado [Mr. 
fromAs}| has repeatedly challenged the attention of the coun- 
iry and the Senate, perhaps more so than any other man of the 
Senate, at least since I have been here, to the problems confront- 
ing the American people and to the profligate manner in which 
appropriations were made by the Federal Government. But 
these warnings and admonitions fall, I am afraid, upon deaf 
ears. We persist in our extravagances and ignore the warn- 
ings of history and the admonitions of the wise and courageous 
mn our midst. 
Mr. President, there were some unthinking people who en- 
rtained the view that the greatest dangers to be encountered 
by our country were those which the war produced. These 
same individuals fancied that with the termination of the war 
ir Nation as well as other nations would pass from the storm 
into a placid and pacific sea. They failed to appreciate what 
so strongly teaches—that the post-war problems and 
are even serious than those to be encountered 
nations are at war. This seems so obvious that one can 
% understand how it could be controverted. When the in- 
rity of the Government is assailed and the standard of war 
raised the come together with an earnestness and de- 
not experienced in days of peace. 
War produces for the moment a patriotic fervor, and a feeling 
and that transforms individuals and na- 
and so they do heroie things in a heroie way. But when 
comes the moral stimulus that led them to mighty achieve- 
nd self-abnegation seems to subside. Too often the spirit 
nterialism the people; they become 
enary and selfish: greed, eupidity, and avarice find expres- 
individuals and 1 We are not free from this 
teristic among nations. We are exhibit- 
perhaps the cupidity and 
followed other nations and peoples in other 
contests have been concluded. I have some- 
that the producers of our country were too selfish 
to profiteering. Everywhere we hear the cry 
that those having the power are robbing the people. Upon the 
one hand, it is claimed that the manufacturers are making enor- 
mous profits, that the middlemen and the retailers are robbing 
und plundering the people, and we hear it said by others that 
labor is taking advantage of the situation to make exactions 
that are unfair and unjust. The Senator from Montana has just 
referred to the reported attempts of the United Mine Workers 
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of America. If the demands are such as have been stated by 
the Senator, it must be manifest to all that those making then 
are not concerned in the welfare of the people or of the country 
and are exhibiting calloused selfishness that is unworthy the 
just wage earner. I have no doubt that many manufacturers— 
many who are producing the things essential to life—are mak- 
ing demands for their products that are unfair and indefensible. 

The world is on fire. We are not free from its scorching 
heat. All patriotic Americans, all who love our flag and our 
country, should so conduct themselve as to not add to the con- 
flagration or increase the difficulties and dangers now con- 
fronting this Nation. While historical precedents and the ex- 
perience of the past are illuminating and instructive, too often 
they are written in a book which is closed, if net sealed, to the 
eyes of the people. We forget the law of cause and effect and 
are unwilling to be guided by the lamp of experience, the teach- 
ings that come down from wise statesmen and prophetic leaders 
who have gloriously served humanity. 

Because we think we are standing upon the shoulders of our 
fathers we believe that we have broader visions than those 
who lived in the past, and that we will avoid the pitfalls which 
were in their paths, as well as in the paths of nations. It has 
been said that the lamp of experience, even if we have it in our 
hands, is devoid of oil or if there is oil within it we are so in- 
different to its worth as to refuse to light it. I am not sure 
that we are meeting the problems of this hour with greater 
courage and wisdom than that which guided our fathers and our 
fathers’ fathers. There are some who doubt our ability to satis- 
factorily meet the evils of this day and to preserve our Civiliza- 
tion of our country. I do not share this view. I am of th: 
opinion that each succeeding age records some advancement, 
however slight, over the preceding one. Humanity’s progress is 
slow; it is a long journey from the darkness of the past into 

But I desire to particularly call attention to one of the evils 
of most, if not all, nations—that of extravagance and profligacy 
in dealing with public funds. We have not learned the lesson 
of economy. The American people, as individuals and as a 
people, are hopelessly extravagant. The value of money to 
them is unknown. Thrift is not one of our virtues. Though the 
people were never so prosperous and wages were never so high, 
I am afraid that the ultimate savings will be so insignificant 
as to emphasize the claim that we are an extravagant and 
thriftiess people. The municipalities and counties and States 
are increasing their expenditures by millions and hundreds of 
millions. There is no proper ratio between expenditures and 
benefits and increases in population. I think American gov- 
ernment, whether municipal, State, or Nation, is the most costly 
and extravagant government in the world. Economy, which is 
urged by all political parties, is a virtue possessed by none. The 
Democrats when out of power denounce the Republicans because 
of their profligacy and their waste of public treasure, but when 
in power I am afraid it is too true that they follow the unworthy 
footsteps of the Republican Party. When the House and the Sen- 
ate at the last election were placed in the hands of the Repub- 
licans we heard the cry from hundreds of Republican orators 
that the extravagances of the Democrats had brought the Nation 
to the brink of bankruptcy, but that now the most rigid economy 


| was to be pursued and the Nation was to be saved, the expenses 


of the Government were to be reduced, and reforms were to be 
wrought in all departments of the Federal Government. 

Mr. President, these loud cries from our Republican friends 
seem to have been forgotten; the pledges and promises of 
economy and reform do not leave even an echo to remind us of 
these loud vociferations, 

If the appropriations made since the Republicans came into 
power be scrutinized, one will easily be convinced that there has 
been no reform. There has not been even a spasm of economy. 
Waste and extravagance have found a place in the measures 
receiving approval in the legislative branch of the Government. 
Organized efforts have been more successful in getting money 
out of the Treasury under the Republican administration than 
when the Democrats were in power 

Indeed, I believe that there is greater rapacity and effrontery 
upon the part of organizations now than ever before. Every 
conceivable scheme is suggested for the purpose of getting Fed- 
eral aid. Individuals, municipalities, and States are urged to 
make demands upon the Federal Treasury, and the plainest 
duties resting upon the sovereign States are ignored in order 
that the Federal Government may assume obligations which 
are not within its constitutional power. The Senator from Mon- 
tana just asked where the money is to come from in order to 
satisfy the demands that are made upon the Federal Treasury. 
That question was propounded in the last Congress, when an 
appropriation bill carrying more than $400,000,000 was under 
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The distinguished Senator from Alabama [Mr. | the Public Treasury. Now, nx 
<KNEAD] replied that that was a question for the Finance 
In other words, it is no concern of Senators, except | affect not only the municipalit 


ihe members of the Finance Committee, as to how money is to be; the people themselves. If the 
raised to meet the appropriations. Mr. President, I believe that | wasteful and grossly extravaga 
» committee in this body has the right to ask an appropriation | the people. Its evil example w 


without fully canvassing the entire situation and ascertaining | 


the source from which the appropriation will be made. It is a} come to individuals as well as 1 


bed 


Ou 


licy has 


the 


led 


enormous 
ities and States and nations, 
conduct 


nzerous way to legislate—that is, to appropriate money with- | system might lead to more caré 
t nny thought of how the appropriation is to be met. This | tions and challenge cur attention 
deficits in the budgets of munici- | we spend the money wrung fron 


If individuals were so reckless | ation. I repeat again, Mr. Pr 


of their private affairs they would soon be} to speak for the taxpayers. TI 


brought into the courts of bankruptcy. Whenever an appropria- | will be followed by bills calling 
ion is sought Senators should think of the taxes which it will | of dollars for increases in salari 
Whenever we spend we should Know where the money | employees. I am told that alre: 
s coming from with which to meet the expenditure, and the} many of the executive departments for additional appropria- 


mpose. 


esponsibility of providing the money should not be borne alone 
hy the Finance Committee, but it should be equally shared by 
Members of the Senate. 


ir appropriations are creating. 
Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
lhoes the Senator from Utah yield to the Senator from Montana? | 


Mr. MYERS. 


Mr. KING. 


Mr. MYERS. 


I am very glad to yield. 
I would like to make a suggestion that I in- 
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re than ever, should the most 


rigid economy be practiced. The example set by Congress will 


ies and States, but will affect 
» Government is prodigal and 
nt, its influence will be felt by 
ill be followed by many, and it 


will be largely responsible for the dire consequences which will 


o the Nation. A proper budget 
‘ful consideration of appropria- 
1 to the profligate way in which 
1 the people by burdensome tax 
sident, that we need some one 
lis bill calls for $38,000,000. — It 
for millions and tens of millions 
es and compensation of Federal 
idy demands are being made in 


tions to meet what are denominated “ extraordinary conditions.” 


to raise the salaries of the em 


ployees of the Government, because of the high cost of living 
The appropriations which are being made by this Congress are} or for some other reason. M 
» staggering and so stupendous that the taxes of the Govern- | and departments of the Govern 
nent, in my opinion, will have to be increased, or we will have} employees, though we were } 
to resort to another bond issue in order to meet the deficit that | ination of the war many thou 


brought into the Government 
from it. 

(Mr. Henperson in the chair). | It seems as if everyone is ai 
| Treasury and that no one is try 
; taxpayers. ‘The time has come 
| accounts. We should take stocl 


ended to make during my brief remarks, but which I overlooked. ! are, and inquire as to what ou 
It is that President Wilson has advised that there should be no ; not a partisan matter. Ve are 
irther increases of wages or salaries in any of the avocations of | ness proposition. We are char 
fe until Congress has a chance to do something in regard to the | lieve the people from burdenson 


igh cost of lis ing. 


« made before a joint meeting of the House and Senate a few | We are increasing appropriatio 
eeks ago, at the time a strike of the railroad employees was | compelled to increase the burdens of taxation or to resort to 


} 


reatened. 


He very plainly stated in his address to Congress 
t that time that it was no time for increasing wages, that people 
should be content to work for what they were receiving, and do 


further bond issues. I have 1 


revenue bill. The members of t 


any of the executive agencies 
ment are demanding additional 
romised that with the term 
sands of individuals who were 


service would be separated 


ixious to get money out of the 
ing to lift the burdens from the 
now when we must balance our 
< and ascertain what our assets 
r liabilities consist of. This is 
» confronted with a plain busi- 


‘ged with a solemn duty to re- 


ie taxation and to cut down the 


He took that attitude in an address which | expenses of the Government. We are not discharging that duty. 


is along many lines, and will be 


io doubt but that the Finance 


Committee shrinks from the supreme task of considering a 


he Ways and Means Committee 


he best they could until better times prevailed. It seems to me | of the House unquestionably appreciate the stupendous task 
f we enact this legislation we will be departing very widely | which rests upon them. 


rom his advice. 

Mr. NORRIS. 
PRESIDING 
eld to the Senator from Nebraska * 


The 


Mr. KING. 


Mr. NORRIS. 


Mr. President 
OFFICER. 


or the current fiscal year t 
erably more than $2,000,000,0 


here will be a deficit of consid- 
0; perhaps it will be 85,000,- 


Does the Senator from Utah | 000,000.) It appears now that the deficit will be nearly us great 


year has elapsed since the armi 


I would be glad if the Senator from Montana | dreds of millions of dollars. mo 


as the cost of the Civil War. Notwithstanding that nearly one 


stice, we are still spending hun- 
nthly, billions of dollars for the 


ould get the address of President Wilson and read it. I think | year; and though the taxes imposed upon the people are enor- 
the Senator will find in it a complaint that Congress was not | mous, we will be confronted wit 


ppropriating enough money for some purposes at least. 
I have not so understood it. 
like to have the address read. That | Government and the agencies a 


Mr. MYERS. 
Mr. NORRIS. 
ould be the best evidence. 
Mr. MYERS. 
the 


ments 
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of 


Mr. KING, 
lel made by the Senator from Montana [Mr. Myers]. But} we have listened to their ple: 
ven if the President made that statement as broadly as was} and have answered their dem: 


by 


statement, 


the Senator, and there was no qualification of the 
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as to terrify even the most cou 


ernment which are calling fo 


I know that the President gave utterance to sen- | Congress should have served 
mentioned in regard to an increase of | upon the executive department 


| expenses were too great and 


Mr. President, I am very glad to haye the state- | should be practised. We have 1 


h a deficit so huge and enormous 
‘“ageous financier and statesman. 


Mr. President, I am criticizing the executive departments of the 


nd instrumentalities of the Gov- 
r such enormous expenditures. 
notice in no unmistakable way 
s of the Government that their 
that the most rigid economies 
10ot done so, but, on the contrary, 
is for additional appropriations 
inds to meet enormous deficits. 


Though there is a statute forbidding the executive departments 


would have the slightest effect | from creating deficits, we have not only winked at the infraction 
! restraining this body from passing this and other appropria- | ef this statute but have encouraged it by making the most lib- 


ns to meet deficits that covered 


* dollars. 


rise to interrupt me? 
re to take the Senator off the 
Senator was about to conclude. 


ion hills which take from the Treasury of the United States. eral and generous appropriatio 

I was just speaking the question of taxation. I | millions and tens of millions of 

onder if Senators to the source of money with Mr. LODGH rose. 

lich to meet these stupendous and staggering appropriations.; Mr. KING. Did the Senator 
Ve have proceeded during the past two years, in framing Mr. LODGE. I do not desi 

eveiue bills, upon the theory that excess profits and incomes | floor. I only rose thinking the 

tl furnish the overwhelming portion of the taxes that Mr. KING. We will have difficulty, Mr. President, in finding 
uld be poured into the Federal Treasury. Mr. President, the sources of taxation to meet 
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xt every activity of our country, the excess profits for the | the funds that will be requir 
ehdar year of 1920 will be much less than for 1919, and that |; Government if we continue in 


humber who will pay an income tax during such calendar | 


Will be less than the number who paid an income tax | may be averted; but if so, the 
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ants and necessities of the people. 
We owe a duty to the people, and it is our sworn duty to 
scrutinize with the utmost care every dollar appropriated from 


the 


year 


mn coffee, 


If we fall down materially in excess | issue short-time notes to the « 


s and in incomes, it is manifest that we will be compelled dollars. And if we issue bo 
sort to other sources of taxation; we may have to lay | chasers for the same? The ] 
ustinption taxes upon the country, perhaps taxes upon tea,} millions of American citizens 
the things that go into the daily | ties during the war will not r 
experienced. So banks will be 
the bond issues. Notwithstan 
people, their savings have bee 
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the mass ihe peuple can to purchase 
part of any issue of bonds that may be made. 
yield to the Senator Massachusetts, as I under- 
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Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
chusetts vield to the Senator from 
Mr. LODGE. TI yield. 
Mr. GRONNA. I have a 
Senator will yield for a sufficient 
it and have disposed of. I am 
minutes. It the bill which passed 
to-day, the and rent bill. 
remaining The confers 
House is very the 
to-day. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Can 
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Mr. LODGE i regret 
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“An act 
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food control 
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follows: In lieu the 
nement insert the following: 
line 2, of the engrossed bill insert 
mInav be cited ‘the 
rents act.’ 

‘Title I. Food 

And the Senate to the same. 

That the Hous from its disagreement 
ment of the Sen: 11, and agree 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the m: 
the Senute amendment insert the following: 

‘Title If. District of Columbia rents. 
When used this title, the 
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commission to be furnished in connec- 
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an individual, 
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* person : 
oration. 

‘apartment’ 


the 
does not 


includes 


‘hotel’ 
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a nad 


means any hotel or apart- 
in the District of Columbia, rented or 
and outbuildings appurtenant thereto, and 
required by law or by determination of 
the furnished in connection therewith. 

The term ‘owner’ includes a or sublessor, or other 
person entitled rent or charges for the use or oceu- 
paney of any rental property, hotel or apartment, or any inter- 
est therein, or his agent, 
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‘The term ‘tenant’ includes a subienant, lessee, sublessee oy 
other persep, net the owner, entitled to the use or occupancy 
of any rental property, hotel or apartment. 

“The term ‘service’ includes the furnishing of light, heat, 
water, telephone or elevator service, furniture, furnishings, 
window shades, screens, awnings, storage, kitchen, bath and 
laundry facilities and privileges, maid service, janitor service, 
removal of refuse, making all repairs suited to the type of 
building or necessitated by ordinary wear and tear, and any 


| other privilege or service connected with the use or occupancy 
of any rental property, apartment or hotel. 


| and make such expenditures for rent, 


the } 


conference have agreed | 
| by 
| Civil-service law. 
amend. | 


| ex officio 
| have none of the powers or duties of a commissioner. 


| officer 


“The term ‘ commission’ 
District < Columbia. 

“* Src. . A commission is hereby created and established, 
to be oe as the rent commission of the District of Columbia, 
which shall be composed of three commissioners, none of w hom 
shall be directly or indirectly engaged in, or in any manner 
interested in or connected with, the real estate or renting busi- 
ness in the District of Columbia. The commissioners shall be 
appointed by the President by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate. The term of each commissioner shall be two 
years, except that any person chosen to fill a vacancy shall be 
appointed only for the unexpired term of the commissioner 
whom he succeeds. The commission shall at the time of its 
organization and annually thereafter elect a chairman from its 
own membership. The commission may make such regulations 
as may be necessary to carry this title into effect. 

“All powers and duties of the commission may be exercised 
by a majority of its members. A vacancy in the commission 
shall not impair the right of the remaining commissioners to 
exercise all the powers of the commission, The commission 
shall have an official seal, which shall be judicially noticed. 

“Sec. 103. Each commissioner shall receive a salary of $5,000 
a year, payable monthly. The commission shal] appoint a secre- 
tary, who shall receive a salary of $3,000 a yeur, payable in like 
manner; and, subject to the provisions of the civil-service laws, 
it May appoint and remove such officers, employees, and agents 
printing, telegrams, tele- 
phone, law books, books of reference, pe riodicals, furniture, s'a- 
tionery, office equipment, and other supplies and expenses as may 
be necessary te the administration of this title. All of the ex- 
penditures of the commission shall upon the presentation of item- 
ized vouchers therefor approved by the chairman of the comunis- 
sion be audited and paid in the same manner as other expendi- 
tures for the District of Columbia. 

*Wiih the exception of the secretary, all employees of the 
commission shall be appointed from lists of eligibles supplied 
the Civil Service Commission and in aceordance with the 


means the rent commission of the 
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The assessor of the District of Columbia shall serve 
ndvisory assistant to the commission, but he shall 
He shall 
kevery 
rict 


the comuniission. 
the Dist 
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attend iIneetines and hearings of 


employee of the United States or of ol 


| Columbia, whenever requested by the commission, shall supply to 


following: 
and the Dis- | 


| the duties required by this section a salary of $1,000 per 


the commission any data or information pertaining to the ad- 
ministration of this tithe which may be contained in the records 
of his oftice. The assessor shall receive for the performance of 
annum, 


payable monthly, in addition to such other salary as may be 


| preseribed for his office by law. 


1- | 
officer, 


; , | Such 
service agreed or required by law or |; 


105. For the purpose of this title the commission or any 
employee, or agent duly authorized in writing by it, shall 
at all reasonable times have access to, for the purpose of exami- 
nation, and the right to copy, any books, accounts, records, 
papers, or correspondence relating to any matter which the com- 
mission is authorized to consider or investigate; and the commis- 
sion shall have power to require by subpeena the attendance and 
testimony of witnesses and the production of all such books, 
accounts, records, papers, and correspondence relating to any 
matter. Any member of the commission may sign sub- 
administer oaths and aflirmations, examine witnesses, 


* SEc. 


peenas, 


and reeeive evidence. 


partnership, as- | 


“Such attendance of witnesses and the production of such 
books, accounts, records, papers, and eorrespondence may be 
required from any place in the United States at any designated 
place of hearing. In case of disobedience to a subpeena or of the 
contumacy of any witness appearing before the commission, the 
commission may invoke the aid of the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia or of any district court of the United States. 
Such court may thereupon issue an order requiring the person 
subpenaed to obey the subpeena, or to give evidence touching 
the matter in question. Any failure to obey such order of the 
court may be punished by such court as a contempt thereof. No 
oflicer or employee of the commission shall, unless authorized 
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hy the commission or by a court of competent jurisdiction, make 
ublic any information obtained by the commission. 

“ Sec, 106. For the purposes of this title it is declared that all 
(a) rental property i (b) apartments and hotels are affected 


pl 


and 
with a public interest, and that all rents and charges therefor, 
all service in connection therewith, and all other terms and con- 
ditions of the use or occupancy thereof, shall be fair and reason- 
a and any unreasonable or unfair provision of a lease or 
other contract for the use or occupancy of such rental property, 
apartment, or hotel with respect to such rents, charges, service, 
te s, or conditions is hereby 
policy. The commission own initiative may, or upon 
complaint shall, determine whether the rent, charges, service, 
and other terms or conditions of a lease or other contract for the 
e or occupancy of any such rental property, hotel, or apart- 


} 
rie 


Th 
it 
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meut are fair and reasonable. Such complaints may be made 
(a) by or on behalf of any tenant, and (b) by any owner except 


e the tenant is in possession under a lease or other contract, 
the term specified in which has not expired, and the fairness and 
rensonableness of which has not been determined by the com- 


wl 


MISSLON. 

“Jn all such cases the commission shall give notice personally 
or by registered mail and afford an opportunity to be heard to all 
parties in interest. The commission shall promptly hear and 
determine the issues involved in all complaints submitted to it. 
All hearings before the commission shall be open to the public. 


l 
( 
i 


A 
If the commission determines that such rents, charges, service, 
‘other terms or conditions are unfair or unreasonable, it shall 
determine and fix such fair and reasonable rent or charges 
therefor, and / or fair and reasonable service, terms, and condi- 
tions of use or occupancy. In any suit in any court of the United 
States or the District of Columbia involving any question arising 
the relation of landlord and tenant with respect to any 
rental property, apartment, or hotel, except an appeal from the 
ission’s determination as provided in this title, such court 
shall determine the rights and duties of the parties in accord- 
with the determination and regulations of the commission 
relevant thereto. 
107. A determination of the commission fixing a fair 
and reasonable rent or charge made in a proceeding begun by 
uiplaint shall be effective from the date of the filing of the 
plaint. The difference between the amount of rent and 
harges paid for the period from the filing of the complaint to 
the date of the commission’s determination and the amount that 
vould have been payable for such period at the fair and reason- 
able rate fixed by the commission may be added to or subtracted 
as the case demands, future rent payments, or after the 
Bs final decision of an appeal from the commission’s determination 


< 


out of} 


coli 


" SEC, 





from 
it Ahay 


P may be sued for and recovered in an action in the municipal 

. court of the District of Columbia. 

i SEc. 108. Unless within 10 days after the filing of the com- 
ssion’s determination any party to the complaint appeals 


therefrom to the Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia, 
the determination of the commission shall be final and conelu- 
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regulation of the commission relevant thereto; and such tenant 
shall not be evicted or dispossessed so long as he pays the rent 
and performs the other terms and conditions of the tenancy 
as fixed by such lease or contract, or in case such lease or con- 
tract is modified by any determination or regulation of the 
commission, then as fixed by such modified lease or contract. 
All remedies of the owner at law or equity, based on any pro- 
vision of any such lease or contract to the effect that such lease 
or contract shall be determina™ or forfeited if the premises are 





ga 


sold, are hereby suspended so long as this title is in force. 
Every purchaser shall take conveyanee of any rental property, 
hotel, or apartment subject to the rights of tenants as provided 
in this title. The rights of the tenant under this title shall be 


subject to the limitation that the b 
property, apartment, or ull 


fide owner of any rental 
the right to possession 


Ha 


hotel sh have 


thereof for actual and bona fide occupancy by himself, or his 
wife, children, or dependents, or for the purpose of tearing 
down or razing the same in order immediately to construct new 
rental property, hotel, or apartment, if approved by the com- 
nission, upon giving 30 days’ notice in writing, served in the 
} manner provided by section 1223 of the act entitled ‘An act to 
establish a code of laws for the District of Columbia,’ approved 








May 3, 1901, as amended, which notice sball contain a full and 


correct statement of the facts and circumstances upon which 
the same is based; but in no case shall possession be demanded 


| or obtained by such owner in cont of 


such lease or contract. 


ravention the terms of any 
If there is a dispute between the owner 


| und the tenant as to the ace or sufficiency of the state- 
}ment set forth in such notice, as to the good faith of such 
| demand, or as to the serviee of notice, the matters in dispu 
| shall be determined by the commission upon vomplaint as pro- 
vided in section 106 of this title. 

“Sec. 110. Pending the final decision on appeal from a deter- 


tion 


mination of the commission, the commission’s determi: 
shall be in full force and effect and the appeal shall not oper- 
ate as a supersedeas or in any manner stay or postpone the 
enforcement of the determination appealed from. Immediately 
upon the entry of a final decision on the appeal the commission 
shall, if necessary, modify its determination in order to make 
it conform to such The difference, if any, between 
the amount of rent and charges paid for the period from the 
date of the filing by the of the determination ap- 
pealed from and the amount that would have been payable for 
such period under the determination modified in accordance 
with the final decision on appeal may added to or allowed 
on account of, as the case demands, future rent payments or 
may be for and recovered in an action in the municipal 
court in the District of Columbia. 





decision. 


commission 


ve 


sued 


“Sec. 111. The determination of the commission in a pro- 
ceeding begun by complaint or upon its own initiative fixing 
fair and reasonable rents, charges, service, and other terms 
and conditions of use or occupancy of any rental property, 


hotel, or apartment shall constitute the commission’s determina- 
tion of the fairness and reasonableness of such rents, charg 





ive. If such an appeal is taken from the determination of the | service, terms, or conditions for the rental property, hotel, or 
commission, the record before the commission or such part | apartment affected, and shall remain in full foree and effect 
thereof as the court may order shall be certified by it to the | notwithstanding any change in ownership or tenancy thereof, 
court and shall constitute the record before the court, and the | unless and until the commission modiiies or sets aside such 
commission’s determination shall not be modified or set aside | determination upon complaint either of the owner or of th 
« by the court, except for error of law. If any party applies to | tenant. 
ea the court for leave to adduce additional evidence and shows} “Sec. 112. If the owner of any rental property, apartment, or 
ee 0 the satisfaction of the court that such additional evidence | hotel collects any rent or charge therefor in excess of the 
is material, and that there were reasonable grounds for the | amount fixed in a determination of the commission made and 
: failure to adduce such evidence in the proceeding before the | in full force and effect in accordance with the provisions of 
a commission, the court may order such additional evidence | this title, he shall be liable for gnd the commission is hereby 
fs (o be taken before the commission and to be adduced upon | authorized and directed to commence an action in the municipal 
is the hearing in such manner and upon such terms and condi- | court in the District of Columbia to recover double the amount 
lions as the court may deem proper. The commission may mod- | of such excess, together with the costs of the proceeding which 
: its findings as to the facts, or make new findings, by reason | shall include an attorney’s fee of $50, to be taxed as part of 
ot the additional evidence so taken, and it shall file such modified | the costs. Out of any sums received on account of such rv 
or new findings, which shall be conclusive, and its reeommenda- | covery the commission shall pay over to the tenant the amount 
lions, if any, fer the modification or setting aside of its original | of the excess so paid by him and the balance shall be paid into 


dctermination, with the return of such additional evidence. 
[1 the proceedings before such court on appeal from a determina- 


oh Of the commission, the commission shall appear by its 
counsel or other representative and submit oral or written argu- 
ents to support the findings and the determination of the 


colnmission, 


~ Sec, 109. The right of a tenant to the use or occupancy of 
illly rental property, hotel, or apartment, existing at the time 
iuis act takes effect, or thereafter acquired, under any lease or 


+} 
Ol 


ier contract for such use or occupancy or under any extension 







ther of by operation of law, shall, notwithstanding the expira- 
tion of the term fixed by such lease or contract, continue at the 
opuon of the tenant subject, however, to any determination or 


the treasury of the District of Columbia: Provided, That if the 
comission finds that such excess was paid by the tenant volur 

tarily and with knowledge of the commission’s determination, 
the whole amount of such recovery shall be paid into the treas 
ury of the District of Columbia. 

“Sec. 115. If in any proceeding before the commission, begun 
by complaint or on the commissien’s own initiative, and involv 
ing any lease or other contract for the use or occupancy ot! 
rental property, hotel, or apartment the commission finds tha 
at any time after the passage of this act but during the tenane 
the owner has, directly or indirectly, willfully withdrawn from 
the tenant any service agreed or required by a determination 
of the commission to be furnished, or has by act, neglect, or 


any 
{ 
L 


‘Vv 
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omission contrary to such lease or contract or to the law or 
any ordinance or regulation made in pursuance of law, or of a 
determination of the commission, exposed the tenant, directly 
or indirectly, to any unsafe or insanitary condition or imposed 
upon him any burden, loss, or unusual inconvenience in connec- 
tion with his use or occupancy of such rental property, hotel, 
or apartment, the commission shall determine the sum which in 
its judgment will fairly and reasonably compensate or reim- 
burse the tenant therefor. In aly such proceeding involving a 
lease or other contract, the term specified in which had not 
expired at the time the proceeding was begun, the commission 
shall likewise determine the amount or value of any bonus 
or other consideration in excess of the rental named in such 
lease or contract received at any time directly or indirectly 
by the owner in connection with such lease or contract. The 
tenant may recover any amount so determined by the commis- 
sion {n an action in the municipal court of the District of 
Columbia. 

“Sec. 114. Whenever under this title a tenant is entitled to 
bring suit to recover any sum due him under any determination 
of the commission, the commission shall, upon application by 
the tenant and without expense to him, commence and prose- 
cute in the municipal court of the District of Columbia an 
action on behalf of the tenant for the recovery of the amount 
due, and in such case the court shall include in any judgment 
rendered in favor of the tenant the costs of the action, includ- 
ing a reasonable attorney’s fee, to be fixed by the court. Such 
costs and attorney's fee when recovered shall be paid into the 
treasury of the District of Columbia. 

“ Sec. 115. The commission shall, by general order, from time 
to time prescribe the procedure to be followed in all proceed- 
ings under its jurisdiction. Such procedure shall be as simple 
and summary as may be practicable, and the commission and 
parties appearing before it shall not be bound by technical rules 
of evidence or of pleading. 

“Sec. 116. Any person who with intent to avoid the provi- 
sions of this title enters into any agreement or arrangement 
for the payment of any bonus or other consideration in connec- 
tion with any lease or other contract for the use or occupancy 
of any rental property, hotel, or apartment, or who participates 
in any fictitious sale or other device or arrangement the pur- 
pose of which is to grant or obtain the use or occupancy of any 
rental property, hotel, or apartment without subjecting such 
use or occupancy to the provisions of this title or to the juris- 
diction of the commission shall upon conviction be punished by 
a fine not exceeding $1,000 or by imprisonment for not exceed- 
ing one year, or by both. 

“Sec. 117. The commission shall prescribe standard forms of 
Jeases and other contracts for the use or oceupancy of any 
rental property, hotel, or apartment and shall require their use 
by the owner thereof. Every such lease or contract entered 
into after the commission has prescribed and promulgated a 
form for the tenancy provided by such lease or contract shall 
be deemed to accord with such standard form; and any such 
lease or contract in any proceeding before the commission or 
in any court of the United States or of the District of Co- 
Jumbia shall be interpreted, applied, and enforced in the same 
manner as if it were in the form and contained the stipulations 
of such standard form. 

“The owner of an hotel or apartment shall file with the com- 
mission plans and other data in such detail as the commission 
requires, descriptive of the rooms, accommodations, and service 
in connection with such hotel or apartment, and a schedule of 
rates and charges therefor. The commission shall, after con- 
sideration of such plans, schedules, data, or other information, 
determine and fix a schedule of fair and reasonable rates and 
charges for such hotels or apartments; and the rates and charges 
stated in such schedule shall thereafter constitute the fair and 
reasonabie rates and charges for such hotel or apartment. The 
commission’s determination in such case shall be made after 
such notice and hearing and shall have the same force and ef- 
feet and be subject to appeal in the same manner as a deter- 
mination of the commission under section 106 of this title. 

“Sec. 118. No tenant shall assign his lease of or sublet any 
rental property or apartment at a rate in excess of the rate 
paid by him under his lease without the consent of the com- 
mission upon application in a particular case, and in such case 
the commission shall determine a fair and reasonable rate of 
rent for charge for such assignment or sublease. 

“Sec. 119. The public resolution entitled ‘ Joint resolution to 
prevent profiteering in the District of Columbia,’ approved May 
31, 1918, as amended, is hereby repealed, to take effect 60 days 
after the date of the confirmation by the Senate of the commis- 
sioners first nominated by the President under the provisions 
of this title; but a determination by the commission made 
within such period of 60 days shall be enforeed in accordance 
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with the provisions of this title, notwithstanding the provisions 

of such public resolution. All laws or parts of laws in conflict 

with any provision of this title are hereby suspended so long 

= this title is in force to the extent that they are in such econ- 
ict. 

“Sec. 120. The sum of $50,000, or so much thereof as nray |x 
necessary, is hereby appropriated and made immediately avail- 
able to carry out the provisions of this title, one-half thereof to 
be paid out of money in the Treasury of the United States not 
otherwise appropriated and the other one-half out of the reve. 
nues of the District of Columbia. 

“Sec. 121. If any clause, sentence, paragraph, or part of this 
title shall be adjudged by any court of competent jurisdiction 
to be invalid, such judgment shall not affect, impair, or in- 
validate the remainder thereof, but shall be confined in its 
operations to the clause, sentence, paragraph, or part thereof 
directly involved in the controversy in which sueh judgment 
shall have been rendered. 

“Sec. 122. It is hereby declared that the provisions of this 
title are made necessary by emergencies growing out of the war 
with the Imperial German Government, resulting in rental con- 
ditions in the District of Columbia dangerous to the publi 
health and burdensome to public officers and employees whose 
duties require them to reside within the District and other 
persons whose activities are essential to the maintenance and 
comfort of such officers and employees, and thereby embarrass- 
ing the Federal Government in the transaction of the public 
business. It is also declared that this title shall be considered 
temporary legislation, and that it shall terminate on the expira 
tion of two years from the date of the passage of this act, un 
less sooner repealed.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend 
ment of the Senate to the title of the bill, and agree to the san 
with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed 
by the Senate amendment insert the following: 

“To amend an act entitled ‘An act to provide further for the 
national security and defense by encouraging the production, 
conserving the supply, and controlling the distribution of food 
products and fuel,’ approved August 10, 1917, and to regulate 
rents in the District of Columbia.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 


A. J. GRoNNA, 
Hoke SMITH, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
G. N. HavuGen, 
J. C. McLAUGHIIN, 
TxHos. L. RuBEy, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


TREATY OF PEACE WITH GERMANY. 


Mr. LODGE. I ask that the question be put on my motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Massachu 
setts moves that the Senate proceed to the consideration of the 
treaty of peace with Germany in open executive session. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committec 
of the Whole and in open executive session, resumed the con 
sideration of the treaty of peace with Germany. 

Mr. NORRIS addressed the Senate. After having spoken 
for more than three hours, 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, if it will not interrupt the Sen 
ator, I do not know how near the conclusion of his speech 
he may be, but if he desires to yield the floor and finish 
to-morrow we can take up the treaty and read it now. He has 
been speaking for about three hours, 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; I have been speaking for over three 
hours, and I am a little tired. I could go on for two or thre 
hours longer, but I shall not be able to finish to-night. 

Mr. LODGE. Then, if the Senator is willing, he will yield 
the floor for to-day. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am willing to do so. 

Mr. LODGE. I ask unanimous consent for the following 
agreement: 


It is agreed by unanimous consent that the Senate will now pro- 
ceed to the reading of the treaty of peace with Germany, subject to 
speeches and debate upon the treaty; that the so-called “ Shantuns 
amendments” (sec. 8, arts. 156, 157, and 158) be passed over until 
the calendar day of Wednesday, October 15, 1919, to be considere:! 
then in block, and that if during the reading of the treaty amend 
ments numbered 45 and 46, on page 261, are reached, they also shal! 
be passed over, to be considered subsequent to and next after the 


Shantung amendments, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lenroor in the chair). 
The Senator from Massachusetts asks unanimous consent for 
the adoption of the order as read by him. Is there objection - 
The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered, 











1919. 


\ LODGE. I now ask that when the Senate adjourns 
to-d it adjourn to meet to-morrow morning at 11 o'clock. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Massachu 
eorts asks unanimous consent that when the Senate adjourns | 
to-d it adjourn to meet to-morrow morning at 11 o’clock. Is 


there objection? The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 
Mr. LODGE. I now ask that the reading of the treaty may 
pe continued under the unanimous-consent agreement just en- 
tered into. I desire to speak briefly on the Shantung amend- 
ment myself, but it is so late to-night that I shall not undertake 
to do so until to-morrow. To-morrow I shall wish to speak 
upon it. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under the order, the Secretary 
will proceed with the reading of the treaty. 
The Secretary resumed the reading of the treaty at the top 
pigve 191, part 5, and read as follows: 
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‘Article 163 
“The reduction of the strength of the German military 
forces as provided for in Article 160 may be effected gradually 


in the following tnanner: 
* Within three months fron: the coming into force of the pres 


| ent Treaty the total number of effectives must be reduced to 
| 200,000 and the number of units must not exceed twice the 
number of those laid down in Article 160. 

| “At the expiration of this period, and at the end of eacl 


subsequent period of three months, a Conference of military 
experts of the Principal Allied and Associated Powers will fix 
the reductions to be made in the ensui#g three months, so that 
i by March 31, 1920, at the latest the total number of German 
| effectives does not exceed the maximum number of 100,000 men 
laid down in Article 160. In these successive reductions the 
same ratio between the number of officers and of men, and be 


\f 
” “Pan? V. tween the various kinds of units, shall be maintained as is laid 
‘ WILTTARY. XAYAL AKD AIR CLAUSES. } down in that Article. sitiiaaailin 
In order to render possible the initiation of a geners! limita- | “ARMAMENT, MI <n on h 1A4 A 
tion of the armaments of all nations, Germany undertakes | “Article 16} 
S ily to observe the military, naval and air clauses which | “Up till the time at which Germany is admitted as a mem 
lolly ‘ Section I ber of the League of Nations the German Army must not pos 
Cdbiie miele’ seaiiaihilie | sess an armament greater than the amounts fixed in Table No i 
‘Chapter I } annexed to this Section, with the exception of an optional in 
crease not exceeding one-twentyfifth part for small arms and 
EFFECTIVES AND CADRES OF THE GERMAN ARMY. | one-fiftieth part for guns, which shall be exclusively used o 
“Article 159 provide for such eventual replacements as may be necessary. 
“The German military forces shall be demobilized and _ re- “Germany agrees that after she has become a member of the 
duced as prescribed hereinafter. League of Nations the armaments fixed in the said Table shall 
“Article 160, remain in force until they are medified by the Council of the 
(1) By a date which must not be later than March 31, 1920, | League. Furthermore she hereby agrees strictly to observe the 
the German Army must not comprise more than seven divisions | decisons of the Council of the League on this subject. 


vol 


nfantry and three divisions of cavalry. 


\fter that date the total number of effectives in the Army of | 


the States constituting Germany must not exceed one hundred 


thousand men, ineluding officers and establishments of depots. | 


165. 

“The maximum number of guns, machine guns, trench-mortars, 
rifles and the amount of ammunition and equipment which Ger- 
many is allowed to maintain during the period between the com- 


“Article 


The Army shall be devoted exclusively to the miantenance of | ing into force of the present Treaty and the date of March 31 
order Within the territory and to the control of the frontiers. 1920, referred to in Article 160, shall bear the same proportion 
he total effective strength of officers, including the person- | to the amount authorized in Table No. TIT annexed to this Sec 
nel of staffs. whatever their composition, must not exceed four | tion as the strength of the German Army as reduced from time to 
thousand, time in accordance with Article 165 bears to the strength per 
2) Divisions and Army Corps headquarters staffs shall be | mitted under Article 160 
organized in accordance with Table No. I annexed to this Sec- ‘Article 166 
— i i ois “At the date ef Mareh 31, 1920, the steck of munitions which 
V hit number and st rengths of the units of infantry, artillery, the German Army may have at its disposal shall not exceed the 
; i technical Services an troops laid down in the afore- amounts fixed in Table No. III annexed to this Section. 
Vable constitute maxima whi h must not be exceeded. ‘Within the same period the German Government will store 
a Regge te eget ce — have their own depot: these stocks aul points to be notified to the Governments of the 
ik Cmwntek ae al | Principal Allied and Associated Powers. The German Govern 
} Carey eee | ment is forbidden to establish any other stocks, depots or r¢ 
‘A regiment of Field Artillery ; | serves of munitions. 
“A battalion of Pioneers “Article 163 
>) The divisions must not be grouped under more than two a J 
a corps herdquarters staffs. , the numbe and calibre of the gu eee at the dat 
rhe maintenanee or formation of forces differently grouped of th coming into force of the present Treaty the armament of 
other organisations for the command of troops or for | the fortified works, fortresses, and any land or coast forts which 
preparation far war is forbidden. ; Germany is allowed to retain must be notified immediately by 
rhe Great German General Staff and all similar organisa- | the German Government to the Governments of the Principal 
ons shall be dissolved and may not be recenstituted in any | “Allied and Associated Powers, and will constitute maximum 
forn 7 : umounts which may not be exceeded. 

“The officers, or persons in the position of officers, in the art Within two months from the oming into — of the presen 
Ministries of War in the different States in Germany and in | Treaty, the maximum stock of ammunition for these guns will 
ihe Administrations attached to them, must not exceed three | be reduced to, and maintained at, the following uniform rates: 
hundred in number and are included in the maximum strength of | ffteen hundred rounds per piece for those the calibre of which 
four thousand laid down in the third sub-paragraph of para. | 18 20.5 cm. and under: five hundred rounds per picce for thos 
: (1) of this Article. of higher calibre. 2 

“Article 161. oy oo P 
ne or oe ' ies i a ; “The manufacture of arms, munitions, or any war material, 
nt Yet a a i cumslting of tetian versonne!| shail only be cartied out in factories oF works the location 
Cnt Treaty will have such personnel reduced in each eines t la a So be CoemanRnEReS to and approved by the wovern 
t, ot taal i ‘d ee ] ies ahaa” ¢ ‘ ments of the | rincipal Altied and Associated Powers, and the 

at laid down in the Budget of 1913. number of which they retain the right to restrict. 

“Article 162. * Within three months from the coming into force of the pres 
the number of employees or officials of the German States, | ent Treaty, all other establishments for the manufacture, prepa 
such as customs officers, forest guards and coastguards, shall} ration, storage or design of arms, munitions, or any war material 
ot exceed that of the employees or officials functioning in these | whatever shall be closed down. The same upplies to all 


capacities in 1913. 


The number of gendarmes and employees or officials of the 


arsenals except those used as depots for the authorised stocks 
of munitions. Within the same period the personnel of these 


local or municipal police may only be increased to an extent cor- | arsenals will be dismissed. 

responding to the increase of population since 19138 in the dis- |} “Article 169. 

qicts or municipalities in which they are employed. “Within two months from the coming into force of the 
~ These employees and officials nay not be assembled for} present Treaty German arms, munitions and war material, 

Military training. including anti-aircraft material, existing in Germany in excess 
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of the quantities allowed, must be surrendered to the Govern- 
ments of the Principal Allied and Associated Powers to be de- 
stroyed or rendered useless. This will also apply to any special 
plant intended for the manufacture of military material, except 
such as may be recognised as necessary for equipping the 
authorised strength of the German army. 

“The surrender in question will be effected at such points 
in German territory as may be selected by the said Govern- 
ments. 

“Within the same period arms, munitions and war material, 
including anti-aircraft material, of origin other than German, 
in whatever state they may be, will be delivered to the said 
Governments, who will decide as to their disposal. 

“Arms and munitions which on account of the successive re- 
ductions in the strength of the German army become in excess 
of the amounts authorized by Tables II and III annexed to this 
Section must be handed over in the manner laid down above 
within such periods as may be decided by the Conferences 
referred to in Article 163. 


“Article 170. 
“Tmportation into Germany of arms, munitions 
material of every kind shall be strictly prohibited, 
“The same applies to the manufacture for, and expori 
foreign countries of arms, munitions and war material 
every kind. 


and war 


to, 


‘Article 171, 

“The use of asphyxiating, poisonous or other gases and all 
analogous liquids, materials or devices being prohibited, their 
wanufacture and importation are strictly forbidden in Germany. 

“The same applies to materials specially intended for the 
manufacture, storage and use of the said products or devices. 

“The manufacture and the importation into Germany 
armoured cars, tanks and all similar constructions suitable 
for use in war are also prohibited. 

“Article 172. 

“Within a period of three months from the coming into 
force of the present Treaty, the German Government will dis- 
elose to the Governments of the Principal Allied and Associated 
Powers the nature and mode of manufacture of all explosives, 
toxie substances other like chemical preparations used by 
them in the war or prepared by them for the purpose of being 
so used, 


or 


Chaptor 11, 
AND MILITARY 
“Article 173. 


military 


* Universal service shall be abolished 
in Germany. 

“The German Army may only be constituted and recruited 
by means of voluntary enlistment. 


“Article 174. 


conipulsory 


“The period of enlistment for non-commissioned officers and 
privates must be twelve consecutive years. 

“The number of men discharged for any reason before the 
expiration of their term of enlistment must not exceed in any 
year five per cent. of the total effectives fixed by the second 
sub-paragraph of paragraph (1) of Article 160 of the present 
Treaty. 

“Article 175, 

* The officers who are retained in the Army must 
the obligation to serve in it up to the age of forty-five years 
at least. 

“ Officers newly appointed must undertake to serve 
active list for twenty-five consecutive years at least. 

“ Officers who have previously belonged to any formations 
whatever of the Army, and who are not retained in the units 
allowed to be maintained, must not take part in any military 
exercise whether theoretical or practical, and will not be under 
any military obligations whatever. 

“The number of officers discharged 


on the 


for any reason before 


the expiration of their term of service must not exceed in any | 


year five per cent of the total effectives of oflicers provided for in 
the third sub-paragraph (1) of Article 160 of the present Treaty. 
v6. 


“Article 


On the expiration of two months from the coming 
the number of military schools which is absolutely indis- 
pensable for the recruitment of the officers of the units allowed. 
These schools will be exclusively intended for the recruitment of 
officers of each arm, in the proportion of one school per arm. 
“The number of students admitted to attend the courses of 
the said schools will be strictly in proportion to the vacancies 
to be filled in the cadres of. officers. The students and the 


adres will be reckoned in the effectives fixed by the second and 
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of | 


of | 


undertake | 


into | 
force of the present Treaty there must only exist in Germang | 
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| entra sub-paragraphs of paragraph (1) of Article 160 of 
| present Treaty. 

“Consequently, and during the period above fixed, all ijjj 
tary academies or similar institutions in Germany, as well «a: 
the different military schools for officers, student officers ( | 
piranten), cadets, non-commissioned officers or student ; 
commissioned officers (Aspiranten), other than the 


Loh 


schools 


“Article 177. 

“Educational establishments, the universities, societies « 
discharged soldiers, shooting or touring clubs and, general); 
speaking, associations of every description, whatever be the ag 
of their members, must not occupy themselves with any mili 
tary matters. 

“In particular they will be forbidden to instruct or exervis 
their members, or to allow them to be instructed or exercised, 
in the profession or use of arms. 

“ These societies, associations, educational establishments and 
universities must have no connection with the Ministries 
War or any other military authority. 

“Article 178. 
mobilization 


Sa provided for, will be abolished. 
| 


“All measures of or appertaining to mobiliz: 
| tion are forbidden. 

“In no ease must formations, administrative 
| General Staffs include supplementary cadres. 

“Articie 179. 

“Germany agrees, from the coming into force of the presen: 
| Treaty, not to aecredit nor to send to any foreign country an; 
military, naval or air mission, nor to allow any such mMissio) 
to leave her territory, and Germany further agrees to take ap 
propriate measures to prevent German nationals from leaving 
| her territory to become enrolled in the Army, Navy or Ai! 
/ service of any foreign Power, or to be attached to such Army, 
| Navy or Air service for the purpose of assisting in the military, 
/ naval or air training thereof, or otherwise for the purpose o 

giving military, naval or air instruction in any foreign country 

“The Allied and Assoeiated Powers agree, so far as they 
are concerned, from the coming into force of the present Treaty, 
not to enroll in nor to attach to their armies or naval or air 
forces any German national for the purpose of assisting in thr 
military training of such armies or naval or air forees, or other 

/ Wise to employ any such German national as military, naval or 
neronautic instructor. 

“'Phe present provision does not, however, affect the right of 
France to reeruit for the Foreign Legion in accordance wit! 
French military laws and regulations. 

‘Chapter IV. 
* FORTIFICATIONS, 
“Article 189. 
“All fortified works, fortresses and field works situated i: 
Geran territory to the west of a line drawn fifty kilometres 
to the east of the Rhine shall be disarmed and dismantled. 
“Within a period of two months from the coming into fore 
of the present Treaty such of the above fortified works, for 
tresses and field works as are situated in territory not occupied 
i by Allied and Associated troops shall be disarmed, and within 

a further period of four months they shall be dismantled. 
| Those which are situated in territory occupied by Allied and 
Associated troops shall be disarmed and dismantled withi! 
| such periods as may be fixed by the Allied High Command. 

“The construction of any new fortification, whatever its 
nature and importance, is forbidden in the zone referred to in 
the first paragraph above. 

“The system of fortified works of the southern and easter 
frontiers of Germany shall be maintained in its existing state. 

Table No. I. 
establishment of army corps headquarters 
infantry and cavalry divisions. 
“These tabular statements do not form a fixed establishment 
to be imposed on Germany, but the figures contained in the! 
(number of units and strengths) represent maximum figures, 
which should not in any case be exceeded. 


services 


: ae 


‘State and staffs and 


““L.--ARMY CORPS HEADQUARTERS STAFFS. 


ee — 


; Maximum st 
| Maxi- of each u 
| mum 
} No. — 
} author- N ) 
ised. | Officers. | 25 y 
| = 


wil —_— |!-—- 


30 


|} Army Corps Headquarters Staff 
60 | 0 


— 


Total for Headquarters Staffs .. 
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“11. ESTABLISHMENT OF AN INFANTRY DIVISION. 


wane : 7 

Maxi- |Maximum strengths 
imum No ofeach unit. 

Wai | of such 


roit oo 


|} units in 
N.C. 0.’s 


| asingle ie ( 
| division. | Officers. | and men. 





Headquarters of in infantry division bes Sa ASS 1 25 70 
Headquarters of divisional infantry...............-- ' 1 4 30 
Headquarters of divisional artillery nama cai } ] 4 30 
Regiment ofinfantry.. eee cartel 3 70 2, 300 
Each regiment com prises 3 battalions ofinfantry. | | 
Each hattalion comprises 3 com panies of infantry } 
ind 1 macbine gun company.) 
lrench mortar company.......... 3} 6! 150 
Divisional squadron............... She 6 art helene aie 1} 61 150 
Field artillery regiment. ............. seniakeee i} $5} 1, 300 
(Each regiment comprises 3 groups of artillery. i 
Each groun comprises 2 batteries.) } | 
Pioneer battalion... se iles aes enn 1 " 400 
(This battalion comprises 2 companies of pioneers, } 
! pontoon detachment, 1 searchlight section.) | } 
Signal detacament ‘ ass 1} i2] 00 
his detachment comprises 1 telephone detach- } 
ment, Llisteningsection, l carrier pigeonsection. } 
Divisional me lical service... Reames aaeae j 20 | 400 
Parks and convoys ; a ccdekeskvnwews ay 14} 800 
Total for infantry division. eee 410] 10,839 
‘‘}il, ESTABLISHMENT OF A CAVALRY DIVISION, 
Maxi- | Maximumstrengths 
mum No.| oi each unit. 
Unit ofsuch |__ at 
‘ unitsin | 
asingle | Officers. N.C. O.’s 
division. 'and men. 
} 
Headquarters of a cavalry division.................. 1} 15 50 
Cavally DO iin: cdancdicreeneddiivdeds osuensn<ave 6 40 S00 
Each reziment comprises 4 squadrons. ) 
Horse artillery group (3 batteries)..................- 1 20 | 400 
TOUR [eh COME: SIGUE «5 5 5 scan cess coccctccs cqsategene 275 5, 250 


| 


“*Tatle No. i. 
Vabular statement of armament establishment for a marimum of 
seven Infantry divisions, three Cavalry divisions, and tivo army corps 
headquarters staffs. 


| j 
| Total 











‘or7 | | Fer3 | om 
Infan- eee Caval- ae Two army | of eol- 
trv di- | ~ di ry di- [" ee corps head- |; umns 
Material vision. | UY. 2 | vision. | S!% | quarters staffs.!2, 4,and 
i visions., | sicns. | i YE 
| | 
' | | ; 
| 2 } (3) (4 | 5) | 6 
} i | | 
i , 
ys ae 
POO. iccvexwespcmaged 37,000 | 56,008 f... 62. caede<. ...| Thisestablish-} 84,000 
CMU i xaaedecaunen cs ais oh ---| 6,000 | 18,000 / ment must{ 18,000 
Heavy machine guns... .| 108 756 | 12 | 36; be drawn} 792 
Light machine guns... ..} ME EMO hie. cx Bic aul from the in- | 1,134 
Medium trench mortars 9 | ces. l........| creased ar-} 63 
{irht trench mortars | 27 | 189 |.. .|.....-.-| Maments of] 189 
7.7-cm. gums...... 24 168 | 12 | 36} the divi-| 24 
i0.5-em. howitzers. .. 12 M4} |. .-| Shona: infan- s4 
| try. 
| | 
‘ Table No. ITI. 
* Maximum stocks authorised. 
Maximun . : 
faximum | § stablish- ' 
Material number Oo! } Ment. per Maximum, 
ve arms au- cite “™ | totals. 
thorised. —t | 
Rounds.) Rounds, 
HG. «occas adeendnnandbaks evebweéstheuens ‘ 84,000 \ } 
WHeeRaknewene ane bitd 6 Ghee on ; sy 
Carbitieiccous athens tecdes ieaaetxdecoedans 18,000 | 00 | 40, 300, 000 
F sng os he cakaececdeues 792 |\ as 
: SS i. dxicaNeegexeecenee ue 8 000 | 15. 408. 00K 
LIgnG MIRGRIND GUNN i32 «veer dessvcs bast oc sees 1,134 |f ,000 | 15, 408, 000 
OCHRE SG MENU ca ninccecscacndnctevens 63 409 | 25, 200 
ae ene 189 | “00 | 151, 200 
eld artillery: | 
7 7 cm, Gs is ove enttewectvbes cddetecesens 204 1, O00 } 204, 000 
EU. CER, CMRI ct onkcnd tanamadennine M 800 | 67, 200 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
(o have printed as a Senate document an article by the Senator 
irom Oklahoma [Mr. Owen], entitled “The Covenant of the 
League of Nations: What It Proposes and What It Does Not 
Propose.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
dered, 

_ Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I desire to have published 
in the Recorp a telegram relating to the league of nations. 


Without objection, it is so or- 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
dered. 
The telegram is as follows: 


Without objection, it is so vr- 


SOMERVILLE, Tex., O 

Morris SHEPPARD, 

Care J. P. Buchanan, Washington, D. C.: 

Whereas we, the people of Somerville, Tex., after giving patient, solemn 
and deliberate thought to the situation, believe that tbe whole 
structure of humanity, commerce, industry, labor, and, in fact, the 
whole social order of the world, and especially of our own beloved 
Nation, are swinging in the balance with Socialism, Bolshevism, and 
anarehy on the one end and justice and democracy on the other; and 

Whereas it is our opinion that civilization the world over is marking 
time awaiting ratification by our Senate of the peace treaty and tl! 
covenant of the league of nations, and that unreservedly: Now, 
therefore, 

We, the people of Somerville, en masse assembled, do hereby urgs 
quest, and pray the men of the Senate to act like Americans and 
mediately take a vote and ratify the peace treaty and the covenant 
the league of nations without any change whatsoever. 

R. A. BRANTLY, Mayor 


Mr. SMOOT. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

‘The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o'clock and 40 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate, as in legislative session, adjourned, the ad 
journment being, under the previous order, until to-morrow 
Saturday, October 11, 1919, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


’ 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
FRIDAY . October 10. 1919. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon, 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fi 
lowing prayer: 

Our Father in heaven, we rejoice with exeeeding great joy 
that at last and for the first time in the history of our Republic 
common sense and reason have brought together in a confer- 
ence the representatives of labor, capital, and the people to 
discuss the great question between capital and labor, and the peo 
ple ; and we most earnestly pray that good will and earnest efforts 
may solve the great problem and bring relief to the peopl 
involved in the controversy, that common sense, reason, and 
good will may prevail in all its deliberations, and justice and 
equity be established for all, and peace prevail throughout th« 
Nation. In the name of Him who taught us to live together 
in harmony. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap 
proved. 

COMMITIEE ON EXPENDITURES IN THE NAVY DEPARTMENT. 


Mr. HASKELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Committee on Expenditures in the Navy Department of thx 
House of Representatives, and any subcommittee thereof, be 
authorized to sit during the sessions of the House and the re- 
cess of the Congress, and may meet at such places as said com- 
mittee deem advisable, and compel the attendance of witnesses, 
send for persons and papers, and administer oaths to witnesses 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. What committee is that? 

Mr. HASKELL. The Committee on Expenditures in the Nav) 
Department. We have reached a point where this authority is 
necessary. Just before the last recess that we took the Com 
mittee on Rules were ready to report a rule favorably for this 
resolution, but in the rush of business we were unable to obtain 
action upon it. It is necessary that we should have this au 
thority. The committee have agreed upon it unanimously, and 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Harpy] and the gentieman from 
New York [Mr. CuLten], the minority members of the com 
mittee, are in accord and satisfied to recommend that this 
action be taken. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right 
to object, the more that these committees have the right to sit 
while the House is in session the harder it gets to keep a 
quorum here, and it is almost impossible to keep a quorum now 
I believe I will object, temporarily at any rate. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri objects 

BASEBALL. 


Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to addres 
the House for one minute. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanii 
consent to address the House for one minute. Is there obi 
tion ? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, 50 years ago the first farm 
Cincinnati Red Stockings became the urdisputed baseball cham 
pions of the world. Yesterday the latest Cincinnati Red 
Stockings became again the undisputed champions of the 


world, and to-day, at least in the minds of hundreds of thou 
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sands of red-blooded fans and followers of the national game, 
the good old town of Cincinnati is the capital of the Nation. 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, of course I do not blame the 
gentieman from Ohio when once in 50 years something happens 
that gives him a chance to gloat. [Laughter.] It is very 
proper that he should pat himself on the back and pat Ohio and 
Cincinnati; but when you want to get the real thing for a con- 
tinuous diet, you have got to come to Chicago. [Applause.] 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I ask unanimous consent for one 
minute to speak about the famous ball club of Michigan. I 
wish to say—— 

Mr. BLANTON. 


games. 


CONGRESSIONAL 


Mr. Speaker, I object to any more ball 


FRANCES SCOVILLE-MUMM. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I submit a report 
from the Committee on Rules. 

The SPEAKER, The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as fellows: 

Resolved, That immediately upon the adoption of ihis resolution, the 
Hoeuse shall proceed to consider S. J. Res. 90, being a resolution 
restoring to American citizenship Frances Scoville-Mumm ; there shal] be 
40 minutes debate to be divided equally between those favoring and 
those opposing the resolution; at the conclusion of the debate the 
previous question shaH be considered as ordered on the passage of 
the Senate joint resolution, without intervening motion, except motion 
to recommit. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. 
liamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. 


Mr. Speaker, I desire to submit a par- 
The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. On yesterday afternoon the House adopted 
a resolution giving consideration to H. R. 4488, providing 
for two hours and a half general debate, and then considera- 
tion for amendments. The general debate under that rule was 
not concluded at the time the House adjourned. I want to 
ascertain what will be the parliamentary status of that bill at 
the conclusion of the measure covered by the proposed rule, 
whether or not it will be given then instantly the same status 
that it had before this resolution was taken up. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understands the program is that 
after the consideration of bills and conference reports under 
rules to-day the bill to which the gentleman refers will be 
taken up again. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, the rule that I 
have just submitted makes in order a Senate joint resolution 
restoring to American citizenship Frances Scoville-Mumm, a 
former resident and citizen of the State of Kansas. I ask that 
the resolution be read. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read Senate joint resolution 90, to readmit Frances 
Scoville-Mumm to the caaracter and privileges of a citizen of 
the United States, as follows: 

Whereas Frances Scoville-Mumm, daughter of C. C. K. Scoville, a 
citizen of the United States residing in the State of Kansas, being 

a native-born citizen of the United States, married in 1913 Walter 

Mumm an alien of German birth and parentage, but at the time of, 


and for many years prior te, said marriage a resident of France; and | 


Whereas tbe said Frances Scoville-Mumm has since returned to the 
United States and renewed her residence therein and petitioned Con- 
gress to be readmitted to the character and privileges of a citizen of 
the United States under and by virtue of the power and laws of the 
United States of America: Therefore 
Resolved, ectc., That Frances Scoville-Mumm, daughter 

Cc. C. K. Seoville, be, and she is hereby, on her ewn aj 

tionally readmitted to the character and privileges o 

United States. 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. 


of the said 
a uncondi- 
a citizen of the 


Mr. Speaker, the circumstances 

leading up to this resolution and the rule making it in order 

would be interesting if they were fiction instead of fact. 
I’rances Scoville was a young woman of rare charm and un- 


usual graces. She had also an ample fortune. 
much. Her travels took her to Europe. 
Mumm. He was handsome, rich, and of ancient family. 
the circumstances were favorable to a 
marriage, which followed in due time. Mr. Mumm was by birth 
and parentage a German citizen. 
his business was, and on marriage his wife took his citizenship. 
They resided in France. She invested a portion of her fortune 
in a home in Paris, and furnished it. They resided there until 
the outbreak of the World War. 

it is unfortunate perhaps that all international marriages 
are not happy. The dreams of youth picture a state of happi- 
that not last. This case was no exception. During 
the period of gestation and motherhood, when the husband’s 
affection and tender attentions were most needed by his wife, 
he yielded to the beguilements of the gay capitals of the Con- 
tinent. He gambled without a limit. He did not omit wine and 
women in his excesses. He forfeited his right to the affections 
of his wife. 


All 


ness does 


She traveled | 
There she met Walter | 


romantic international | 


He resided in France, where | 
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The World War broke out. The necessity of making a 
change in the place of residence of the Mumm family was 
imperative. They must either move to Germany or be interned 
in France. So Mrs. Mumm went to Germany with her husband, 
to a country she did not like and with a man who had for- 
feited his right to her affection. She resided there for a time 
under intolerable conditions. She then went to Berne and 
resided in Switzerland until the close of the war. Then the 
State Department permitted her to return to the United States, 
her native land and the land she leved. Now, it is important to 
her and to her child that she be in a position to assert her rights 
to her property in France. 

She has large property interests in her husband’s estate. Her 
own property is there, her household goods and much of her 
wearing apparel are in Paris. She can not even secure a 
handkerchief from her personal effects, all the property being in 
control of the alien-property custodian in France, and she being 
rated as a German citizen can not assert her rights to it. 

The Government of France is to-day disposing of much of the 
property of the Mumm estate. She can not by proper proceed- 
ings protect her interest in that estate because of her citizen- 
ship. If she were an American citizen, the courts of France 
would give recognition to her claim, so she could protect her 
interests in her own property and her interest in the property 
of her husband. That is the purpose for which this applica- 
tion for the restoration of her citizenship is made. Now, I will 
yield to the gentleman from Texas for a question. 

Mr. BLANTON. I wish to inquire as to the necessity for the 
word “unconditionally ’”’ preceding “ admitted,’ with respect 
to her being readmitted. In other words, when we admit a 
citizen to the United States we do not admit him uncondi- 
tionally. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I will say that it is the purpose 
of the word “ unconditional” to admit Mrs. Mumm to citizen- 
ship at once. 

Mr. BLANTON. But why not readmit her, as all other citi- 
zens are, without the word “ unconditionally *? It might carry 
with it rights that we did not wish to give. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Oh, no; the purpose I assume 
that the Senate had in inserting the word “ unconditional” was 
to obviate any period of residence or complying with the usual 
statutory conditions. 

Mr. BLANTON. One other question. This case is a sample 
of the history of all or nearly all of the international marriages, 
and has not the time come, at least in taking action by Congress, 
in such cases to give the American girls to understand that when- 
ever they contract these international marriages they must bear 
the burden of them? 

Mr. GOOD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes. 

Mr. GOOD. I want to ask the question for information as to 
the legal status. At first blush I would think that the rights 
of the authorities in Paris for the possession of this property 
would be fixed and determined at the time it took possession 
and that any subsequent action by change of citizenship would 
not change the legal status of the rights. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. The very eminent lawyer in 
Paris who has charge of the matter states that her interest can 
be protected if her citizenship is restored to her in the United 
States, 

Mr. KNUTSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I will yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Was it not brought out in the hearings that 
if Mrs. Mumm is not restored to American citizenship within 90 
days there is a possibility of her losing her entire fortune? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes; every day of delay en- 
dangers loss to her estate. 

Mr. CARSS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I will yield to the other gentle- 
| man from Minnesota. 

Mr. CARSS. Has Mrs. Mumia secured a divorce? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. She has secured a legal separa- 
tion and has instituted proceeding for a divorcee. 

Mr. CANDLER. What has become of Mr. Mumm? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. He is living probably in Ger- 
many or some city of Murope to which he has access as a Germal 
citizen. 

Mr. GARD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Certainly. 

Mr. GARD. I would like to understand what distinction the 
gentleman makes, legally and in the forum where the case 15 
tried, between what the gentleman says is a legal separation aud 
the filing of an application for a divorce? 


ee 
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Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. 
lecal separation is recognized which does not give the right of 
marriage to either party to the separation. 

Mr. GARD. I understand that, but I am speaking about the 
legal status. ; 

Some time ago I had a rather similar case—and this was a 
(erman—where the State Department ruled at that time that 
the procuring of a divorce from one foreign-born husband au- 
tomatically restored the citizenship to a citizen of the United 
States who had married a German subject. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Attorneys in Paris thought, 
after mature consideration, that the circumstances not only 
warranted but required the action now being taken. The prop- 
erty involved makes this action at this time necessary. 

Mr. POU. Will the gentleman .yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. TI will yield to my colleague. 

Mr. POU. I want to ask the gentleman if there is not debate 
allowed on the resolution, and if there will not be ample time 
ynder the resolution which the gentleman has presented to dis- 
cuss the various phases in general debate? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. There will be 40 minutes’ de- 
bate. if it is desired. I yield to the gentleman from New York 
| Mr. GOLDFOGLE ]. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. How 
many after her marriage? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. She never resided in Germany 
at all. She resided in France, and did not go to Germany until 
after the outbreak of the World War, and then remained there 
only a few months. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. How long did she remain in France? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. She was married in 1913, and 
remained in France until the outbreak of the war. 








long did Mrs. Mumm live in Ger- 


Mr. GOLDFOGLE. Then, if she had been an American citi- 
yeii—in other words, if she had not married a German sub- 
ject—she would have come under the provisions of the act 
that we passed some years ago that would take away, if she 


were a naturalized citizen, her citizenship because of her resi- 
dence continuously for more than five years abroad. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. That is correct; but, in addi- 
tion, there is the provision of our law that transfers the citi- 
zenship of the wife to that of the husband upon her marriage. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes. 

Mr. CALDWELL. I wondered if the 
iainust the United States in the late war. 
y Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I understand he did not. 

; Mr. CALDWELL. What was his age? 
Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Somewhere in the thirties. 
Mr. MILLER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 


husband bore arms 


“re? 





Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes. 
: Mr. MILLER. I understand the gentleman from Kansas 
Kt makes the statement that she has a legal separation from her 
fa husband? 
: Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes. 
F Mr. MILLER. And that action for divorce is pending? 
iS Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes. 
i Mr. MILLER. Suppose the divorce case should fail, what 
Rs Would then be the legal status? Would ene spouse be a citizen 
. of the United States and the other of Germany ? 
es Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Under the circumstances of the 
(a ease, that would be the citizenship relation. In some countries 
rp the citizenship of the wife does not follow that of the husband, 
and | do not see any reason why we should be particularly inter- 
ested that it should in this case. 
a MILLER. TY understand that this would be the situation: 
B ili liusband in Germany would be a citizen of Germany and.the 
b v citizen of the United States. 
Ke CAMPBELL of Kansas. Residing in the United States 
F it legal separation. 
; Mr. MILLER. Where is this divorce case pending? 
i. Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. In Berlin. 
f Mr. MILLER. There will be some complication, I imagine, 
c respect to the offspring in this case. 
ir. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
A M CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes, 
P “il. TREADWAY,. I understood the gentleman to say that this 
i er had been called to the attention of the State Depart- 


‘rv. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes; 
lt to reenter the United States. 
-'TREADWAY, My question is, Has the State Department 
dit to the attention of the Congress through the Rules Com- 
Is this action in any sense official? 
CAMPBELL of Kansas. No; the State Department im- 
Dieditely granted Mrs. Mumm the right to reenter the United 


on Mrs. Mumm’s applica- 


| 
i 
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That 
the State Department’s attention was called to this 


is 
the way 
case, 

Mr. TREADWAY. Has the department had anythin 
with the hearings before the gentleman’s committee? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. No. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Then it is entirely at the request of Mrs, 
Mumm that this resolution is before us? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes. This bill passed the Sen- 
ate unanimously ; was reported unanimously by the Senate com- 
mittee. It was also unanimously reported by the House Corn- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization and also by the (‘om- 
mittee on Rules, 

Mr. CARSS. Has the American Alien Property Custodian 
taken over any property that belonged to this man Mumm in the 
United States; and if so, how much? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. He did not have any property 
in the United States, but I understand there were un- 
allotted claims that have been seized. 

Mr. CARSS. Has she any property in the United States? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. No; her property is in France. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Did this lady undertake to secure her re- 
instatement as an American citizen prior to her difficulties in 
respect to property ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. She came home. Afterwards 
this question of citizenship arose on account of her property. 
She found it was necessary that she have a restoration to her 
citizenship. 

Mr. CONNALLY. 
erty? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. No; but her American citizenship 
is necessary to secure her own property and that of her child. 

Mr. CONNALLY. But for that she would not have been con- 
cerned about her citizenship? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Oh, yes; very deeply concerned 
about it. She has all of the patriotic impulses of a Kansas or a 
Texas woman for her native land. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Is she now, in the eyes of the law 
France or Germany or of both, a citizen of France or of Cer- 
many? 

Mr, CAMPBELL of Kansas. 
eitizenship of her husband. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I understood the gentleman to say 
they were married in France. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. They were married in England, 
Her husband was a citizen of Germany by birth. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. And she is now considered a citizen 
Germany? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes; by France, under the law, 

Mr. JONES of Pennsylvania. I understand the present citi- 
zenship of the wife has been determined by the marriage status. 


to «ado 


sone 


So the whole question is one of her }ep- 


Of Germany. She has taken the 


that 


of 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes. 
Mr. JONES of Pennsylvania. Does the gentleman think that 


the French courts would insist on the dissolution of that mar- 
riage vow before they recognized a different citizenship? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. No; they recognize a legal sepa- 
ration in France. A letter that I read yesterday from a French 
attorney, whose name is known to most American lawyers, states 
that this action on the part of Congress will restore her to her 
rights, and that it is necessary in order that she may assert her 


rights. 

Mr. JONES of Pennsylvania. Even before the divorce is 
obtained? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes. 


Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. When did the marriage 
occur? 
Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. In 1913. 


Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Before the war? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes; before the war. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I will. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Has the Alien Property 
this country any ef her property, either real or personal? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Oh, no; none whatever. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. She has none in this country? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. None, but some jewelry, money, 
and personal effects. 

Mr. GARD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I yield to the 
Ohio. 


a ' 
Custodian 


sentlemanb 


Zz from 
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Mr, 
Combiit 


GARD. 
tee had 


concedaine: 


I would like to ask the gentleman if he and his 
civen consideration as to what would be the 
effect, (hat » pass this act, if the divorce suit sever- 
ing the marriage relutions which the gentleman says is now 
applied for in Germany should be decided adversely to the con- 
tention of Mrs. Mumm and the divorce refused? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. She would simply be denied the 
right remarry, as would her husband, and she would still 
have the legal separation that has been granted to her, which is 
the custom in the countries where man and wife dis- 
agree and separate. 

Mr. GARD.. I understand that; but what I am concerned 
with is not a question the matter of the application of the 
law and semiecelesiastical law to citizenship, but what is her 
status in pass this enabling act saying she is an 
Americ: il the German court denies her application 
for divorce, azci that d in a forum which can properly 
separate a husband and wife being final, will she still remain a 
Germiun subject because she is the wife of a German? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Not at all; we are restoring her 
to Ameriean citizenship, as we have the right to do, 

Mr. GARD. I know we have the right to do that. But 
pose the German court refuses to give that divorce to her? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. That would not affect our ac- 
tion. 
Mr. GARD. TI think it would. 

Mr, CAMPBELI Ina Not at all. She can assert her 
rights to her properiy under a legal separation if she is an 
American citizen. 

Mr. WELLING 
cate that Mr. 
citizen, 

Mr. CAMPBELL of 
but the fact is that 
many 
aliernative of 
Germany. He nt to Germany. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I yield to the gentleman from 
Texas. 

Mr. BLANTON, If bv this act we will restore her the 
status such permit her to regain her property in Paris 
and then the court or tribunal in Berlin which hxs jurisdiction 
of her divorcee ease should deny her the decree of divorce, 
then under the laws of Germany what right of control, if any, 
would her German husband have over this property that we 
help her to regain? 

Mir. CAMPBELL 
child, beeau 

Mr. MADDEN. Does the gentleman know whether it is her 
intention to come and live in the United States? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. 
in the United States Mr. 
question, 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resoiu- 
tion. 

The question was taken, and the resolution was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. According to the rule, the resolution is called 
up, Which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Whereas Frances Scoville-Mumm, daughter of C. C. K. Scoville, a citizen 
of the United States residing in the State of Kansas, being a native- 
born citizen of the United States, married in 1913 Walter Mumm, an 
alien of German birth and parentage, but at the time of, and for 
many years prior to, said marriage a resident of France; and 

Wher the said Frances Seoville-Mumm has since returned to the 
United States and renewed her residence therein and petitioned Con- 

ress to be readmitted to the character and privileges of a citizen of 


to 


most of 


of 
we 


th » iZel 1 


Ccree 


sup- 


Sas 


the committee seems to indi- 
citizen and not a German 


Why 
Mumm 


ol 


report 
Irench 


is a 


Kansas. The report may indicate that; 


} i 
pe 18 


either being interned in France or going 


to 


as CO 


of Kansas. 


Speaker, I move the 


as 


a German citizen, and went to Ger- | 
immediately on the outbreak of the World War on the | 
to } 
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The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman defer that for a momey: 
and make it on the joint resolution? The gentleman from 
York makes the point of order there is no quorum present. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. I withdraw the point for the present, 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order. I 
think we ought to have a roll-call vote on this measure. Woe 
ought to teach rich American girls and their ambitious mothers 
seeking titled husbands a lesson in regard to foreign marriages 
and let them understand that when they buy such a foreign bed 
with its consequent great responsibilities and troubles they mus} 
lie in it, and then they will more highly appreciate American 
husbands. 

The SPEAKER. 
of order—— 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker. I withdraw the point of order, 

The SPEAKER. The point ‘of order is withdrawn. 

The House divided; end there were—ayes 97, noes 14. 

So the joint resolution was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. CamMpee.t of Kansas, a motion to reconsider 
the vote by which the joint resolution was agreed to was laid on 
the table. 

ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL, 

Mr. RAMSEY, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that this day they had presented to the President of tlic 
United States for his approval the following bill: 

H. R. 7478. An act to amend sections 5200 and 5202 of the Re. 
vised Statutes of the United States as amended by acts of 
June 22, 1906, and September 24, 1918. 

CONSIDERATION OF HOUSE 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I submit a privyi- 
leged report from the Committee on Rules. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Ilouse 
immediately 


~~ 
AVC Ww 


The gentleman from Texas renews the point 


99 


RESOLUTION 532 


oC 
Ome 


resolution ). 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this resolution 


| the House shali proceed with the consideration of the conference report 


None whatever, nor over the | 
' that matter is settled by the decree of separation. | ‘ ‘ 
| the point of order on the resolution. 


I know it is her intention to live | 
previous | : 
i} Which involves the questions in controversy between the 


agreed upon by the managers on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on H. R. 8624, being an act to amend an act entitled “A: 
act to provide further for the national security and defense by encour- 
aging production, conserving the supply, and controlling the distribu- 
tion of food products and fuel,” approved August 10, 1917. That 
points of order on said conference report shall be considered as waived 
That there shall be one hour of debate to be divided equally between 
those favoring and those opposing the conference report. That at th 
conclusion of debate the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered upon the conference report, without intervening motion, except 
one motion to recommit. 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order on t! 
resolution. 
The SPEAKER. 


alla 


The gentleman from Massachusetts makes 
The gentleman wih stat 
his point of order. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I submit that it is not within 
the province of the Committee on Rules on a conference report 
two 
Houses and which have been compromised by managers uap- 
pointed for that purpose to bring in a rule which provides th: 
all points of order shall be considered as waived. Now, points 


| of order are not the action of the House, but they are the action 
| of an individual Member, and I contend that the Committee 


' on Rules have no authority to bring in a resvlution to say U 
| if an individual Member desires to make a point of order 


| which 


e United States under and by virtue of the power and laws of the | 


t 
{ of America: Therefore 
Resolved, etc., That Frances Scoville-Mumm, daughter of the 
©, C. IK. Seoville, be, and she is hereby, on her own application uncondi- 
tionally readmitted to the character and privileges of a citizen of the 
Unit States. 
The SPEAKER. 
debate provided for, 20 minutes to the gentleman from Kansas 
und 20 minutes to those opposed to the resolution. 
Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
Speaker put the question on the joint resolution. 
The SPEAKER. If nobody desires time the Chair will put 
the question, 
The question was 
mod to have it. 
Mr. BLANTON, Division, Mr. Speaker, 
Mr. GOLDFOGLE. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
there ts no quorum present. 


hited States 


I suggest 


taken, and the Chair announced the ayes 


sect 


said | 


Under the resolution there are 40 minutes’ | 


hat 
hat 
shall be considered as waived. In reporting resolutions 
make legislation in order, or which provide for an 
order of business, the custom has been and the decisions of the 
Chair have been that in reporting the resolution the Committe: 
on Rules must specify the amendments which shall be in order 
and which would have been out of order but for the resolution. 

Now, I submit in a matter of as much importance as 2 < 
ference report that it is improper for the Rules Committee to 


it 


| say that points of order shall be considered as waived. 


The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman allow a question? 

Mr. WALSH. Certainly. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman admit if the Rules Co 
mittee had indicated and specified certain points in the 
ference report and said that they should be in order, tha! 


{ 


Lv 


; would haye been in order? 


the 

| present, Mr. Speaker, but I am directing my argument to tl 
| committee’s position. 
ters which were out of order under the rules of the House, 


| 


No; I am not willing to concede that for the 


Mr. WALSH. 
If this were a bill, and it contained mat- 
if 
the Rules Conmittee desired to make them in order the resolll- 
tion would be framed so that not all points of order would 
be considered as waived but that certain provisions of the 
bill should be in order, any rules of the House to the contrat) 


| notwithstanding, or some similar language. 














With reference to the inquiry of the Speaker, as to whether 


, conference report the Rules Committee have jurisdic- 
to provide that no matter what is in the conference report | 
s+ shall be considered, the rules notwithstanding, I have grave | 
ts, Mr. Speaker, whether the Rules Committee would have 
the sume jurisdiction over a conference report that they would 
' a bill which was being taken up in its initial stage. Be- 


cause in the case of a bill which they have made in order, which 

heen introduced and referred to committee and reported 
_containing matter which it is conceded would be a violation 

n rules of the House, the Rules Committee in fixing the 

1} lure of the House has jurisdiction to suy that in consid- 

el this measure the amendments which are out of order un- 

(le rules of the House shall be considered as in order, and 

; i ll be proper for the House to consider them. But in case 
of a conference report the bill has been considered by the 
House. It has been considered by the other branch. It has 

back to the House, and the amendments which the other 

nch put onto the bill were disagreed to. and the matter 

io conference for adjustment. Now, I doubt whether the 

; ules Committee can by a special order, which involves not 
‘ the action of the House but which involves the action of 
<enute under its rules, and which involves conferees on the 

! f both branches, bring in a rule and say, while this is 
ference report that has heretofore been considered by the 

F liouse and passed by the Senate and sent to conference and 
: ome back in the shape of a conferenee, that no matter 
her this d contain matter that is in violation of the 

i the Heuse, which is put in there not by the House 

f but put in by the nianagers on the part of the House, 


[ doubt whether the Rules Committee ean say that what 


anagers of the House have done, whether it is in violation 
the rules of the House or not, shall be in erder, and can not 
opsidered by the Heuse, or can not be presented to the 
F Haus such shape as the House can say whether it is in eon- 
4 ( ity to its own rules. Of course, the merits of the matter 
F ‘ ot enter into the question. 
% CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, information has 
ched me that the Senate still has these papers, and that 
: ot in erder, of course, to consider this matter. I there- 
vithdraw the resolution for the present. 
SPEAKER. The gentleman withdraws the resolution. 
PROHIBITION. 
a Mir, CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, IT submit another 


bE: ! exzed report from the Committee on Rules. 
P i Ix 





SPEAKER. The gentleman from mas, from the 
( Hittee on Rules, submits a report from the Committe: 

on | Which the Clerk will report. 

c Clerk read as follows: 
c Heuse resolution $51 
/ Phat nmediate!y upon the adoption of this resolution the 
! proceed with t consideration of onference report 
dupe v the manngers on the disagreein vot: of the twe 
tl n HH. R. GS10, eni “} “An act to prohibit intoxicating bev- 
nd to reguiate the manufacture, production, use, and sale of 
| ot spirits for other than beverage purposes, and to insure 
ppiy of alcohol and promote its use in scientific research 
the development of fuel, dye, and other lawful industries ” 
points of order on said conference report shall be consi lered 
; that there shalt be one hour of debate to be divided equal!) 
those fay and those opposing the conference report; that 
lusion debute the previous question shall be consid 
d d onference report, without intervening mo- 
1 t one to re on 

WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I make a point of erder om ttre 


ruil 
(POLDEFOGLE. 
SPEAKER. 





Mr. Speaker, I 


poi 


MNwkKe a 


The gentleman form Massnchuse | 
| wready made a point of order, The gentleman 
Massachusetts will state it. 


Mr. Speaker, I make the same peint of 


ES WALSH. 


GOLDEPOGLE, 
quorum 


\ir. Speaker, I order 





Lot presellt. 


SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ne York makes the 
! order that there is no quorum present The Chair 
_ ut. [After counting. One hundred and ferty Members 
ES ne; not a quorum, 
CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 1 move a call of 
rouse, 
Notion was ugreed to. 
r SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, and 
( ‘lerk will eall the roll. 
‘oll was ealled, and the following Members failed to an 


o their names: 





! Bell brumbaugh Christopherson 
Ant a Me aes ’ A Sine hey 
ae Ad, rand Cantril Clark, Fk 
P Britten Casey Classon 
Brooks, Pa. Chindblem Cleary 
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Collier Houghton Me he } S 

Copley Hull, lowa Mage Siege 
Costeilo Husted Mahe Sinelai 
Crowther Hutchinson Mam Sisso1 
Currie, Micl Ireland Mason 

Davey Jefferis Merritt Small 
Dempsey Johnson, S. Dal \for ru Smith, I 
Dewalt Jones, Pa. Mooney Smithw 
Donovan Kelley, Mich. Moore. | - ! 
Doremus Kennedy, low Moores, I s 

Dough t« Kennedy, R. I, Morin Step! 
Dupre Kettner Nit hy ; hens. O 
Dyer Kleezka Newton, Mini g, Pa 
Elliott Kraus Olney wope 





Ellswot Kreider Pai lor, Ar 
Emerson LaGuardia Parket ! or. T 
Fitzgerald Langle 1 ~ Cinkhat 
Foster I cn Purne!l Ups! 
Frear Lea, Calif liainey, E. ‘I 
Fuller, 111. I Ga Rebe 
Fuller, M Lesher Reed, N. ¥ 
Gallaghs Littl Robsion, Ky x 
Gallivun Luee Rowe 
Gandy MeAndrew huck 
Good MeArthur Sabath Wise 
Goodall VecClintie Sy nders, N. ¥, Wood, Ind 
t;oodykoont McCulloeh Seully Wright 
Graham, Pa. \ie Kinley ‘ells Zihiman 
Hernande McLaughlin, Nebr. Sherwcod 

The SPEAKER. Two hundred and eighty-four Members hav: 


answered to their names. A quorum is present. 
Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 

pense with further proceedings under the call. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman : Kansas moves tv dis- 


I WmoOVt ‘ tl 





pense with further proceedings 1c call, Without jet 
tion, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mir. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I direct the Chair's atte v 
the provisions of paragraph 47 of Rule XI, page 310, 
713, of the Manual: 

AH preposed action touching the rules, the joiut rules, and f 
busi hall be ferred to the Committee on Ruk 

Now, [ suppose it can not be contreverted that this 
lion is of double purpose. It refers to the order of busiliess 
and also is a proposed action touching the rules of the House. 
The resolution says that 

All point f order on said conference report shall be conside 
Yaived., 

Now, Mr. Speaker, we are In this situation: Assumil Lit 
resolution to be adopted and the conference report laid b 
the House fer consideration and a Member rises and ys, 
“Mr. Speaker, I make a point of order on the conference re 
port,” the Chair under this resolution would say, “ Well, wiicl 
he rule the points of order are considered as waived.” Now, 
that is net changing the rules of the House which prohibit tbe 


in the Che Speaker 
Member, “ Your point of order is considered 
as waived.” I submit that the Committee on Rules can no 
bring e which says to t that san 


individual Me 
point of order he may lodge shall 


included 
io the 


utter 


simply say 


to eonterence report, 


inari the nvoer 


be considered us waiver, be- 





enuse it dves not change the rules of the House, and it d no 
make in order under the rules that which would be out oi cert 
hut for the resolution from the committee. 

Now, heretofore there have been ertain forn follor 
making in order legislative provisions which viola { 
of the House Tl usuaHy specify the pre i ‘ 
sully tl Hou may con em as if t rine re 
not su o 2 point of ordei Chen the H se is is 
ituatio il 1 Member rises after the ado 1 of 
rule and says, “ Mr. Speaker, I make a point of order az 


the provision,” and the Speaker, of course, 


Le | iS Compe lled to it) 
The gentleman's point of order can not be sustained, b: S 
the rule has made it in order.’ 
ir. GARRETT. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yi 


M 

Mr. W 
Mr. GARRETT. I call the 
that, so far as precedents are coneerned, 
ever been an effort to make in ord 
report confessedly out of order. Tl 


present a concurrent resotut 


attention of the gentleman 
there is 
Las 
ference 


tom has been uniformly to 


that purpose, 
Mr. WALSH. I had directed the attention of the Ch 
the fact that this had not been in accordance wit 


h the | ‘ 
in the case of conference reports, according to the Reco 
attention was called to the fact that the provisions in quesiio 
were the result of the action only of th 
ference. 


Mr. SNELL. 


managers of th 
Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. SNELL. If we presented a 
would be necessary to present a rule to make the com 
resolution in order, so we are accomplishing the desi! 
in a quicker way. 


coneurrent resolu 








H6S82 


Mr. WALSH. the gentleman says that we are accom- 
plishing the fact to be accomplished and are saving 
»: but we should not save time at the expense of the rules 
Hiouse, and particularly not in a case where we are 
agreed upon 
by three Members of the House and three Members of 
coordinate branch, and which has not been considered in 
House, and to which under the rules no consideration can 
vranted if the gentleman desires to move the previous ques- 
after the reading of the conference report or 


Oh, 
} 

sought 

Lilie 


of the 


utiempting to enact something which has been 


ply 


biki; 


(ion immediatels 
the statement, 

Now, Mr. Speaker, 
fant as conference report, which has only been reported 
recently, the Committee on Rules have gone beyond their prov- 
ince and jurisdiction under the rule which says, ‘All proposed 
action touching the rules, joint rules, and order of business shall 
he referred to the Committee on Rules,” in reporting the reso- 
lution which says that “All points of order are considered as 
waived,” because if I want to make a point of order against 
this conference report I do not believe the Committee on Rules 
can say in their resolution, if the House adopts it, “ Why, your 
point of order is considered as waived,” because that does not 
dispose of the point of order, and it is depriving the individual 
\fember of a right that he has under the rules; and I insist 
that the only way that they can get around a situation such 
us -that is by reporting a resolution and having it adopted to 
ihe effect that the matters in the conference report shall be 
considered in order, the rules of the House 'to the contrary not- 
withstanding, or shall be considered the same as if they were 
not subject to a point of order. Then a Member is left with 
his right to make a point of order, and while he arrives at per- 
haps the same result and is left in the same situation, he is 
entitled to make the point of order, and the Chair is then sufli- 
ciently authorized under the resolution to overrule it. But 
according to this the Chair is not even entitled to make a rul- 
ing on the point of order, and the man who makes it is met with 
ihe answer, “ Your point of order is considered as waived” 
when the man who makes it does not waive it, and is entitled 
io insist upon it under the language of this resolution. 

[ therefore insist upon what I referred to at the outset, be- 
cause this also touches the action agreed upon by the managers 
of the two Houses that it is not within the province of the 
(‘ommittee on Rules to report a resolution making in order 


it seems to me that in a maiter as impor- | 
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} 
| 


yO 


that which is the joint action of a small body delegated to meet ; 


and smooth out the differences by way of compromise and re- 
port back to the House for action. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas rose. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman support or oppose the 
point of order? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I oppose the point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would prefer to hear some one in 
favor of the point of order. Is there anyone who wants to be 
heard in favor of the point of order? If not, the Chair is ready 
to rule. 

This is a novel point. The Chair has been unable to find any 
precedents upon it. It is undoubtedly true, as the gentleman 
Massachusetts [Mr. Warsi] suggests, that the usual 
practice has been to avoid points of order by a concurrent 
resolution. That, of course, does not prove that there is no 
other method of doing it, and on the general principle the Chair 
sees no reason why each House separately can not by a rule 
determine its own action. Each House has until quite recently 
lind very different rules about conference reports. The Senate 
rule was, until their recent change, much more liberal 
the House rule, which seems to confirm the opinion of the Chair 
that each House has the right to determine separately its own 

vitations on conference reports and that the use of a concur- 
rent resolution not exclusive. The gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts contends that the provision in the rule that “ points of 
order shall be considered as waived ” takes away from a Member 


Prom 


is 


; beyond that and 


ion of the Chair the House has a right to provide by a rule that 
points of order shall not be made against a conference report, 
and inasmuch this language was evidently intended and 
may fairly be construed to accomplish that result, the Chair 
overrules the point of order. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. 
ous question on the resolution. 

The question being taken, on a division (demanded by 
BLANTON and others) there were—ayes 98, noes 31. , 

Accordingly the previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resoly 
tion. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. 
utes of debate. 

The SPEAKER. Certainly, if it is desired. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I wish to make a brief statement. 
and then will yield to the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr, 
Pov]. This resolution brings before the House for consider- 
ation the conference report on the prohibition bill. In the opin- 
ion of the majority of the Committee on Rules the House had a 
right to consider the conference report notwithstanding points 
of order. It brings the matter before the House for its eon- 
sideration, to vote it up or down as it may determine. 

The rule provides for debate, and makes it out of order jo 
raise points of order against matters that otherwise would be 
subject to a point of order, which the Committee on Rules, I sul 
mit, has a perfect right to do. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I yield for a question. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman state what was the par- 
ticular emergency which resulted in the committee reporting 
a rule making in order matter in a conference report which 
otherwise would have been subject to a point of order, upon 
this great piece of legislation? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. The conference, in adjusting the 
differences between the two Houses, found it necessary to take 
up the questions in dispute, and to clothe them in just a little 
different language, to accomplish the common purpose that was 
sought by both Houses of the Congress. 

Mr. WALSH. Was that the representation that was made to 
the Committee on Rules, that they simply clothed these things 
in a little different language? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. 
Committee on Rules. 

Mr. WALSH. Well, the gentleman must admit that they went 
included matters over which they had no 


as 


Mr. Speaker, I move the preyi- 


Mr 


Mr. Speaker, there are 40 min- 


That is the understanding of the 


jurisdiction. 
Mr. KAHN. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I yield to the gentleman from 


; California. 


Mr. KAHN. What does the gentleman say about this provi- 
sion in the rule— 

There shall be no intervening motion except one motion to recommit. 

How can you recommit a conference report? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. That can be done if 
ferees have not been discharged by either House. 

Mr. KAHN. But I understand the other House has acied. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Then the motion would not lie. 

Mr. KAHN. I donot know. If the rule provides for a motion 
to recommit, and the motion is made, then the motion would lie; 
and the other House having already acted on this proposition, 


the 


COs 


| it seems to me the rule as it now stands would bring about a 


than | 


condition that wou!d be rather awkward, to say the least. 
Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. It is doubtful if the gentleman 
from California could get a motion to recommit agreed to by the 


i; House. 


i the House his constitutional right to make a point of order. | 


The Chair is disposed to agree with the gentleman that that is 

ot a fortunate choice of language. It would have made the 
ruling easier if the precedents had been followed. <As_ the 
Chair recollects the ordinary custom is to say- 


Shall 


he considered without the intervention of points of order. 


I{ seems to the Chair that it would have been better to have 
followed the precedents. On the other hand, the purpose of the 
rule seems very clear, that it simply means that points of order 
not be raised. It means to dispose of points of order, and 
as the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WAtsH] 
the language is subject to criticism, yet it seems to 
Chair that the real intent and purpose of the phrase and not 
should be considered. 


lheall 
Spit 


i 
although, 
has stated, 
th 

the 


1 . 
PHiayze 


So, inasmuch as in the opin- + 


Mr. WALSH. He could make the motion. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. He might make the motion. It 
would simply take the time of the House in voting the motion 
down. 

I vield to the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Focrir] five 
minutes, 

Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Speaker, the question before the House is 
one that has been under discussion for probably half a century 
It reached its culmination here when we voted for national 
prohibition. I voted for national prohibition on the theory tliat 
in order to save from destruction those who are unable to control 
themselves in the habit of drinking, it was necessary to den) 
the clubman his highball and champagne and cocktail, and the 
family their case of cold beer. Now we are confronted with 2 
situation which is rather at variance with the idea I had in mind 
when I voted for prohibition. My idea was that the way to ‘le- 
termine whether it was possible to destroy the demon alcohol 
was to enforce national prohibition and wipe out the whole thins. 
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what happened? Here is a newspaper printed by a de- 
prohibition editor, at Lewistown, Pa., sent to me by my 
very dear friend, Mr. William Eckbert. I want to say that the 
editor of this paper is a very good friend, a man of high class, 
of the best citizens of central Pennsylvania. Yet in his 


Nov 
dedly 


one 
Daily Sentinel of Lewistown, on September 22, we find an adver- 
nt which reads like this: 
A. PH. TONITE APPETIZER. 
is a Tonic Bitters and when taken before meals stimulates the 
te, tones up digestion and gives strength to entire system. 
I \leoholie contents are just sufficient to dissolve and preserve 
ihe medical ingredients (Aleohol 11%). A Bottle has Convineed Thou 
yf the Merits of this Tonic. Try a Bottle Yourselfi—it Probably 

Inst What You Need. At Eby’s Drug Store. 

Yet under the provisions here it is proposed that you can not 

have even a bottle of beer that contains 2} per cent alcohol, a 
rage pure and made under Government control, certified by 

g chemists. Yet they are allowed to sell in Eby’s drug store 

in Lewistown an alcoholic decoction that might tear the lining 
of your stomach 

ir. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, a point of order. Under the 
now before the House, is it in order to debate an extrane- 

s subject? 

Che SPEAKER. ‘The Chair must admit that he was consult- 
the parliamentary clerk and can not state what the gentle- 

vas discussing. 

Vr. BLANTON The deb as eoneerning intoxieating 

, ir, FOCH'R. "That is what I am diseussing. I hope this 
4 not be taken out of my time. ‘The gentleman has taken 

» much of the time of the country already and should not 
; interrupt Members. 

Ver. BLANTON. [ submit, Mr. Speaker, that the subject of 
xicating liquor is extraneous to the disenssion of the rule 
before the House. 

ir. FOCHT. I am willing to submit to the House whether 

1 am discussing is germane. 
SPEAKER. The Chair is inclined to think, if that is 
the gentleman is discussing, that it is in order, because 
ule making in order a bill with reference to intoxi- 

liquor. 

FOCHT. Now, Mr. Speaker, I have a copy of another 
paper printed by wnother estimable gentleman who never 
2 drink in his life, the Belleville Times, published in Belle- 
lie, Mifflin County, Pa., in which I find an editorial which 
ell do we remember Hostette1 Stomach Biiter moi than 

t go This tonic is still on the market and ymtains only 25 
ut of leohol. 

| weuld like to ask where those of us who went so far as to 

P <0 many good people, rich and poor alike, the right to 
lave a glass of beer containing 2% per cent aleohol, or a drink 

-ood whisky manufactured out of the grain that grew on the 

t unny hillside, and yet allow newspapers to print advertise- 

5 ments to be sent abroad advertising brain-crazing and kidney 

4 ind liver perforating dog medicine, which much that is sold 
| Laughter. | 

Will the gentleman from ‘Texas and the gentleman from Cali- 





Bs ornia [Mr, RANDALL], or the gentleman from Minnesota | Mr. 
EAD], clear this matter up before the people and let them 
vhat compensation there is for denying so many citizens 


a ho hoped that the whole thing might be redeemed before it 
re went so far that a greater evil than was ever known in the 
ae Whole country is perpetrated on the people, and where such ad- 


isements are printed in the newspapers inviting and enticing 
¢ to drink a worse poison known as Coca-Cola? It is a com- 
ion rumor that the manufacturers of these decoctions were 
for national prohibition, and, in all seriousness, possibly 
ole Member ean tell all about the extent of their activities, and 
her we are really going to have the cleaner put on the whole 
usiness, Which was my idea when I voted for national prohibi- 
on, or whether poisonous substitutes are to without hindrance 
ipplant beer and whisky. [Laughter and applause. ] 
Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, the House should understand exactly 
it is doing if it shall decide to adopt this rule. We at 
ight to do it with our eyes epen. Here is the situation. 
vohibition bill was sent to conference. The conferees have 
aded onto the bill matter which was not considered in this 
of hich was not considered in the coordinate legislative 
and now by the terms of the rule the right of the indi- 
dual Member to make a point of order against any of the 
: datter written into the bill for the first time by the conferees 
taken away. 
Gentlemen of the House, if conferees are permitted to do 





Milly submit fraught with danger. We have certain rules 


is 
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in this instance it sets another precedent which I respect- | 
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which are intended to safeguard legislation. Legislation which 
takes money out of the Treasury must proceed along a certain 
parliamentary avenue. It must be considered in the House in 
Committee of the Whole. It is open to amendment. After this 
procedure it is reported to the House and the House accepts or 
rejects the legislation considered in this careful manner. In 
that way certain very wise safeguards are thrown around legis- 
lation. 

But here you set a precedent which allows three Member 
the House of Representatives and a like number of representa 
tives of another body to write into the bill entirely new matter. 
It brought back to the House, and reports mu 
either voted up or voted down. 

The merits of the prohibition question are not involved 


s of 
tne 


is 


lt is a question of safe and orderly legislation. Somebody said 
awhile ago that there is a precedent for just such a rule as 
this. ‘That is true; but because there is one precedent for it is 
no reason why we should set two if the first is bad. I submi 
that the position of the gentleman from Massachusetts | Mr, 
WALSH} carries great force. A point of order was made by him 
and overruled by our conscientious and able Speaker; but now 
the question is whether or not we will permit the confere of 


the House and Senate to write into this bill anything that the 





may see fit and nobody be permitted to make a point of ordet 
against it. 

Mr. RANDALL of California Will the gentleman vield 

Mr. POU. Yes. 

Mr. RANDALL of California. Why does not the gentlema 
specify the exact language that the conferees added outside o 
the matter in conference? 

Mr. POU. My friend from California will not deny that there 


has been included in this conference report legislation whicl 
never been considered in either body. If he can deny that I wi 
take my seat and not utter another word. We all know that 

if you can add on two words not considered by eithe! 


House you can add on 20 words. If y 


Is SO, 


ou ean add one dollar you 


can add one million, and if you can add $1,000.000 you car 
wreck the Treasury of the United States provided you could 
get a majority of the House to aceept the report of conferes 
of the two bodies. 

Gentlemen, speaking in all seriousness, there is no necess 
to set this additional precedent. There is no reason why we 


should ride roughshod over the rights of the individual Member. 


You have got the votes here. You have 


anything you want to in the regular legislative way. Why is 
it that you must resort to this arbitrary action and set another 


precedent that just as sure as the sun shines will come bome to 


plague the men who are in control of this House and tryin: 
pretect the Treasury. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Will the gentleman yield 

Mr. POU. I will. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Was the ventleman a meml 
Committee on Rules in 1912? 

Mr. POU. I was. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. At that time the conference report on the 
Panama Canal Act 

Mr. POU. Did just what we are doing here to-day. 


Mr. ALEXANDER. 
order was made against the report that it 
yond the jurisdiction of the conferees. P 


Contained added matter. and a 
contained 


Po. 


matter 


5 





tion of that question and before it was decided by the Chair, th: 
Committee on Rules brought in a rule making the subject m 
in the conference report in order, the rule as to points of ord 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Mr. POU. I said that if we have set one bad preced 
was no reason why we should set two. Mr. Speaker, I y 
minutes to the gentleman from Tennessee {Mr. GArrerr]. 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Speaker, my objection to this rule i Le 


So far as the form o 


phrased, but 


esire to emph: si 


of substance and not one of form. 
rule it could have 


not on that that I desire to speak. 


better 


I merely d 


is concerned, been 





an ample majority to do 


nding the consicera- 


the thought which has been e&pressed by the gentleman 
North Carolina [Mr. Pov], and I do this ne ithstandin he 
precedent which has been cited by the gentleman from Mi 
{[Mr. ALEXANDER]. 

There is legislation brought in here by the conferees whic 
not in dispute between the two bodies. At least, I assume th 
to be true; otherwise this rule would not have been sougl 


That being true, it is legislation which has not heen consider: 
by this body and which can not as an independent proposi 


be considered by this body under this rule. IL undertake to 
| tain that that is a dangerous policy to lay down. The me 
which should have been pursued in this case and in anothe 
ease, because there is another rule of exactly the same cl 
' ter on another conference report that will soon be called u 
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the old 


rrent 

lnuguage in 
ompilation 
{ Mr. 


of bringing in a 
conferees place the 
cited in Hinds’ 
unan from Illinois 
mmittee on Appro- 
tution authorizing 


that was pursued for long 
resolution authorizing the 
the bill. One of the precede 
is when the distinguished gent! 
then the chairman of the C 
priati brought in a concurrent re: 
the conferees to put the language in the bill. That concurrent 
resolution being considered by the House, of course, was open 
io umendment, and it gave to the House the opportunity to con- 
sider the legislation and perfect it. Under this rule there is no 
for this House to consider the legislation except, I may 
ay, in a purely negative way. This conference report must be 
cither voted up or voted down as a whole. 

Seme suggestion was made about passing a rule authorizing 
niments to the conference report. That would have been 
of course, because an amendment to a conference re- 
would equivalent to its rejection. I do not know what 
egislation is that the conferees have put into the bill, be- 
have not had the opportunity of examining it, but it is 
‘islation that this body has never considered. Whether the 
other body has ever considered it, I do not know. We ought 
not delegate our power. There is criticism and there has 

again and again in this country criticism of Congress 

iuse it delegated to conferees this power of legislation. 

legislation, whatever it nvay be, has never been considered 

any committee and has never been considered by the House. 

is a thing that will rise to plague us and bring criticism on 

Congress as 2 body again and again if the unfortunate ex- 
nmple now being set shall be followed in the future. 

Mr, POU. Mr. Speaker, I vield four minutes to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. CALDWELL]. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Speaker, I indorse 
has been said in opposition to this rule. It occurs to me that 
dry conference of dry conferees has taken advantage of 
House and has reported a dry conference report through a 
Committee on Rules, or at least a majority of which com- 
mittee is dry, and that then they have brought it in here to a 
lry House and are going to gag us and put it through. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. And give it to a dry country. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Oh, I have just traveled through the 
State of Kansas, which is supposed to be very dry, and I found 
lore wet oases in Kansas than I found in any other State of 
the Union, and I assure you and I assure the Members of this 
Tiouse that there not any kind of legislation that you can 

upon the people of this country which will make them 
because the people of America are a liberty-loving people, 
and no liw ean be enforced that is not supported by the people 
of America. In my travels throughout this country, and I have 
been over more than half of it in the last two weeks, I found a 
unanimous feeling among the business people of our country, 
the bankers, the insurance men, the manufacturers, the people 
of affairs, the men who control all of the great civic organiza- 
chambers commerce, and boards of trade, that this 
legislation is vicious and ought not to be passed. I yield back 
the remainder of my time. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. CALpWEtr] states that he found wet oases in 
Kansas. [ know men who have been looking for a drink in 
Kansas for 20 years, who would give the gentleman from New 
York a reward if the exact location of those oases which he 
found traveling through there on a Pullman train could be given 
them. Much is made of what the House is about to do. The 
only language that this cenference report makes in order is 
that which provides that the of the analysis of beer, to 
ascertain whether it contains one-half of 1 per cent of alcohol, 
shall be taxed as the costs in the case, and that the beer shall 
be in seaied containers until the analysis is made, and after. 
ave the important things that are about to revolutionize 
the Aig se in the House of Representatives, that are made in 
order by this rule. I agree with the gentleman from Tennessee 
| Mr. GArreTT] and with others that this is not the most desir- 
able procedure on a conference report, and I want to serve notice 
how upon conferees that they inust not bring conference reports 
to the Committee on Rules with a request that their provisions 

inade in order contrary to the ordinary rules of the House, If 
it lad been that the matter involved in this instance and 
in the other instance to which reference has been made, com- 
prises merely the incorporation of language that enables the 
ferees to get together on the matters in dispute between the 

Hlouses, | doubt very seriously if a rule would have been 
to making the report in order. 

BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
CAMPBELI. of Kansas. Yes, 

BLANTON. The gentleman from New York indicated a 
igo that in his opinion the American people would not 
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respect this law should Congress pass it. I 
tleman from Kansas if that his 
gs ? 

Mr, CAMPBELL of Kansas. No, Mr. Speaker; the American 
people are a law-abiding people, and the revolutionists in the 
country are diminishing in number every day. Intolerance of 
law will not be tolerated by the American people. There is no 
reason why this rule should not be agreed to. It simply mal 
a new precedent to accomplish a usual purpose. 

I reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, I yield the remainder of my 
minutes, to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Garp]. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, I want to say, if the distinguished 

ger‘leman from Ikansas [Mr. CAampsett] would devote to his 
Somat. who has not been able to get a drink for 20 years 
in the State of Kansas, one-half of the same energy he applied 
toward getting the fortune of the founder of “ Mumm’s Extra 
Dry” brought back into this country, his friend in his own 
State of Kansas would not suffer from this 20-year thirst. 
[Laughter and applause.] Independently of the merits of this 
legislation we are now facing a proposition to do indirectly 
that which we may not do directly, and I am glad the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on Rules has faced this 
question with the utmost candor, because he says it is an un- 
Wise proceeding and he desires to serve notice on conferees 
that this sort of legislation shall not be repeated, if I may us: 
his language, at least this sort of legislation shall not be en- 
couraged. And, indeed, that is true, Mr. Speaker and gentle 
men of the House, because when you consider this matter in 
its finality the House of Representatives has had taken away from 
it one of its prerogatives. Every man who is elected a Mem 
ber the House of Representatives has a right to make his 
voice heard for or against legislation. That is the reason he 
is sent here. He comes as a representative of his people, and 
legislation is properly enacted here not only by being passed in 
one House but by being passed in the other, and the differences 
reconciled in conference. But there can be no legislation where 
the conditions are not reconciled in conference, but instead o! 
that the conferees take upon themselves the privilege of being 
higher than the House and greater than the Senate, and by 
having three nmren delegated by the House to represent what it 
had done we let those three men decide that the House did no! 
do what it wanted to do, and that those three knew better the 
meaning of the House than did the Members of the House 
themselves. And so they in their wisdom legislate. They put 
things upon the conference repert not contemplated by the 
legislation of either House, and then they come in with a rule 
and say that, notwithstanding that, the House must adopt = 
conference report here at once and the individual Member has 
not the privilege of objecting. Indeed, it says for him that all 
points of order on the conference report shall be considered as 
Waived. Now, that is a dangerous policy. I am not discussing 
the aspect of the law, but I will when we come to the later 
proceeding of it; but this, as the chairman of the Committee 
on Rules says, is a policy not to be encouraged, because in its 
finality it does exactly what I have stated—it takes away from 
the House the privilege of saying what it wants the legislation 
to be. Now, as a matter of fact, gentlemen, this conference re- 
port—and I have gone through it with great care—begins in 
amendment No, 4, with an amendment which would be out of 
order if the point of order were made upon it. It closes in its 
Panama Canal amendment, that is practically the big one, in 
No, 226 with another amendment which is out of order, and of 
the 44 amendments passed upon by the conferees, 10 are subject 
to points of order, and this is what the House is doing, and 
doing with its eyes open, I hope, absolutely forsaking all previ- 
ous rules, taking not what it did itself or the coordinate branch 
did, but what three men without delegated authority have «one 
to adjust the differences. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, how much 
have I remaining? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has four minntes remaining. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I yield three minutes to tlic 
gentleman from Missouri |Mr. ALEXANDER]. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, without reference to thie 
merits of this conference report, and without reference to 
whether or not the conferees exceeded their powers, [ insist 
that the Committee on Rules has followed a wholesome prec- 
edent in bringing in this rule making the conference report 11 
order. The gentleman from Ohio says that the conferees have 
usurped the powers of the House. That argument is without 
merit for the reason that if, in the opinion of the House, the 
conferees have exceeded their powers and have incorporated 
in this conference report provisions that should not have been 
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incorporated in the conference report, that have not been con- 





the House can vote down the rule or it can reject the conference 
report. In the Sixty-second Congress a conference report was 
brought in on the Panama Canal bill. In section 5 of the con- 
ference report provision was incorporated by the conferees per- 
mitting foreign-built ships to be admitted to American register 
for the foreign trade. That question had not been considered 
hy the House or the Senate. A point of order was made against 
the consideration of the report upon the ground that the con- 
rorces had exceeded their powers. The gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Pou] and the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Garretr] were then on the Committee on Rules, and the commit- 
tee brought in a rule making the conference report in order. 
The rule—House resolution 699, second session Sixty-second 
(Congress, CONGRESSIONAL Recorpb, page 11202—reads as follows: 

Resolved, That immediately upon the adoption of this order the House 
shall proceed to consider the report of the managers of the conference 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 21969) to provide for the opening, maintenance, 
protection, and operation of the Panama Canal, and the sanitation and 
vovernment of the Canal Zone; that none of the provisions of said re- 

rt shall be subject to a point of order; that general debate shall con- 
tinue for two hours, unless sooner concluded; and that immediately 

pon the conclusion of general debate the previous question shall be con- 
«dered as ordered on the motion to agree to the report. 

So that the action of the Committee on Rules, in reporting the 
rule now under consideration, is exactly in line with that prec- 
edent. It is for the House to determine whether or not the 
conferees exceeded their powers by incorporating new matter, if 
there is any new matter in this report, and if the new matter 
F does not meet the approval of the House the House can vote 
: down the rule or reject the conference report. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a vote on 
the resolution. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced the ayes 
eemed to have it. 

Mr. WALSH. Division, Mr. Speaker. 

The House divided ; and there were—ayes 77, noes 44. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that no quorum is pres- 
ent, and the Doorkeeper will close the doors, the Sergeant at 
Arms will notify absent Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there were—ayes 205, nays 75, 


answered “ present ” 2, not voting 147, as follows: 
YEAS—205. 


Alexander Fess Kraus Sanders, La. 

\lmon Fields Lanham Saunders, Va. 

Anderson Fisher Lankford Schall 

n¢ Flood Layton Sears 

Focht Lufkin Sinnott 
Freeman Luhring Smith, Idaho 
French McFadden Smith, Mich. 
Garner McKenzie Snell 
Goodwin, Ark. McKeown Steagall 


Gould McLaughlin, Mich,Stedman 


Graham, Ill, Major Stiness 
Greene, Mass. Mansfield Strong, Kans. 
Griest Mapes Summers, Wash, 
Hadley Mays Sumners, Tex, 
Hardy, Colo. Michener Sweet 

F Hardy, Tex. Miller Taylor, Colo, 

by Harrison Monahan, Wis. Temple 

3 Hastings Mondell Thomas 
Hlaugen Moore, Ohio Thompson 


Hawley Moore, Va. Tillman 





5 Hlayden Morgan Timberlake 
yf Ilays Mott ‘Tincher 
a Heflin Neely Towner 
p Hernandez Nelson, Mo, Treadway 
Ph. Hersey Nelson, Wis. Venable 
Bi Hersman Newton, Minn, Vestal 
e Hickey Nichols, Mich. Vinson 
, Hicks Oldfield Volstead 
p Hill Oliver Walters 
‘? Hoch Osborne Wason 
Fe Holland Overstreet Watkins 
; Howard Padgett Watson, Va. 
E Huddleston Park Weaver 
: Hudspeth Parrish Webb 
: Hulings Quin Webster 
‘ Hull, Tenn. Raker Welling 
Jacoway Ramseyer Welty 
James Randall, Calif. Whaley 


Wheeler 
White, Kans. 


Jchnson, Ky. 


} Randall, Wis. 
Johnson, Miss. 


Rayburn 


Johnson, Wash. Reavis White, Me, 

: Jones, Pa, Reed, W. Va. Williams 
Jones, Tex. Rhodes Wilson, La, 
Kearns Ricketts Wilson, Pa, 
Keller Riddick Woods, Va. 
Kelly, Pa, Robinson, N. C. Woodyard 

‘ Kendall Rogers Yates 
Kiess Romjue Young, N. Dak. 
Kincheloe Rose Young, Tex, 
King Rubey 
Kinkaid Rucker 





Nitchin Sanders, Ind. 





sidered by the House, and do not meet the approval of the House, | 
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Bee 
Blackmon 
sland, Mo. 
Rooher 
srowning 
Burdick 
Burke 
Caldwell 
Campbell, Pa. 
Cannon 
Carew 
Cleary 
Coady 
Crago 
Cullen 
Curry, Calif. 
Denison 
Donovan 
Dooling 


Ackerman 
Andrews, Md. 
Anthony 
Aswell 

Sabka 
Bacharach 
Barkley 

Bell 

Bland, Ind. 
Brand 
Britten 
Brooks, Pa 
Brumbaugh 
Cantrill 
Caraway 
Casey 
Chindblom 
Christephe 
Clark, Fla. 
Classon 
Collier 
Copley 
Costello 
Crowther 
Currie, Mich. 
Davey 
Davis, Minn, 
Davis, Tenn. 
Dempsey 
Dent 

Dewalt 
Doremus 
Doughton 
Dunn 

Dyer 
Ellsworth 
Emerson 


rson 


NAYS—75. 
Dupré Lazaro 
Eagan Lea, Calif. 
Sagle Lehibach 
Iedmonds Linthicum 


Evans, Nebr. 
Fitzgerald 
Ganly 

Gard 
Garland 
Glynn 
Goldfogle 
Griffin 
Hamill 
Haskell 
Humphreys 
Igoe 
Johnston, N. Y. 
Kahn 
Lampert 


ANSWERED “ 


Johnson, S. Dak 


NOT VOTING 


Esch 

Evans, Ney. 
Fordney 
Foster 

rear 

Iuller, Til. 
Fuller, Mass. 
Gallagher 
Gallivan 
Gandy 
Garrett 
Godwin, N. C. 
Good 

Goodall 
Goodykoontz 
Graham, Pa. 
Green, lowa 
Greene, Vt. 
Hamilton 
Houghton 
Hull, lowa 
Husted 
Hutchinson 
Ireland 
Jefferis 

Juul 

Kelley, Mich. 
Kennedy, Iowa 
Kennedy, R. 1. 
Kettner 
Kleezka 
Kreider 
LaGuardia 
Langley 
Larsen 

Lec, Ga. 
Lesher 


Lonergan 
Longworth 
McDuffie 
McGlennon 
McKiniry 
McLane 
MacCrate 
MacGregor 
Madden 
Martin 
Mead 
Minahan, N. J. 
Mudd 
Newton, Mo. 
O’Connell 
PRESENT "—2. 
Knutson 
147. 
Little 

Luce 
McAndrews 
McArthur 
McClintic 
McCulloch 
McKinley 
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Ogden 

Pell 

Phelan 
Piatt 

Pou 
Radcliffe 
Rainey, J. W. 
Kamsey 
Riordan 
Rodenberg 
Rowan 
Sanford 
Smith, N. Y. 
Sullivan 
Tilson 
Voigt 
Walsh 
Watson, Pa. 


Sanders, N. Y¥,. 
scott 

Seully 

Sells 
Sherwood 
Shreve 


Siegel 


McLaughlin, Nebr.Sims 


McPherson 
Magee 
Maher 
Mann 
Mason 
Merritt 
Montague 
Moon 
Mooney 
Moore, Pa. 
Moores, Ind, 
Morin 
Murphy 
Nicholls, 8S. C. 
Nolan 
O’Connor 
Olney 

Paige 
Parker 
Peters 
Porter 
Purnell 
Rainey, H. T. 
Reber 

Reed, N. Y. 
Robsion, Ky. 
Rouse 

Rowe 
Sabath 


So the resolution was ugreed to. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 


On this vote: 


Sinclair 
Sisson 

Slemp 

Small 

Smith, II. 
Smithwick 
Snyder 
Steele 
Steenerson 
Stephens, Miss. 
Stephens, Ohio 
Stevenson 
Strong, Da. 
Swope 
‘Taylor, Ark. 
Taylor, Tenn, 
Tinkham 
Upshaw 
Vaile 

Vare 

Ward 
Wiison, Il, 
Wingo 
Winslow 

Wis 

Wo xl, Ind. 
Wright 
Zihlman 


Mr. MAGEE (for) with Mr. GALLIVAN (against). 
Mr. JoHNsoN of South Dakota (for) with Mr. Warp (against). 


Mr. 


SHREVE (for) with Mr. Dyer (against). 


Mr. ANTHONY (for) with Mr. Hutt of Iowa (against), 
Mr. Monracue (for) with Mr. McANbDrREwsS (against). 
Mr. Hoveuton (for) with Mr. GALLAGHER (against). 


Mr. 


Mr. CrowTHER 
PURNELI 


Mr. 
(against). 


(for) with 


Mr. 


> re 
Brooks 


SINcLAIR (for) with Mr. MAuer (against). 


(for) with Mr. LAGuARDIA (against). 


of Pennsylvania 


Mr. Fosree (for) with Mr. TrnkHam (against). 
Mr. Strone of Pennsylvania (for) with Mr. Scutty (against). 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Until further notice: 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Mr.,CopLtey with Mr. WIsE. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 








LVIII 


fo" 


VARE With Mr. KEtTTNER. 
KNUTSON with Mr. BE Lr. 
CosTELLo with Mr. WINGo. 
KREIDER With Mr. Dewa vr. 
Mvurpuy with Mr. BarkKLery. 


GANDY (for) with Mr. STEELE (against). 
Caraway (for) with Mr. 


SACHARACH (against) 


CHINDBLOM With Mr. Wrictr. 
Rowe with Mr. MAHER. 
Morin with Mr. BRAND. 
DUNN with Mr. STEVENSON. 
Escn with Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. 
Scorr with Mr. McCrintic. 
STEENERSON With Mr. LESHER. 

Taytor of Tennessee with Mr. LARSEN, 
GREENE of Vermont with Mr. Sisson, 
HUTCHINSON with Mr. OLNEY. 

IRELAND With Mr. Evans of Nevada. 
KENNEDY of Iowa with Mr. DouGcuron. 
IKKENNEDY of Rhode Island with Mr. Doremus, 





3LAND of Indiana (for) with Mr. Reser (against). 
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Mr. ForpNey with Mr. Suarruwick, 254, 255, 256, 258, 259, 260, 261, 262, 263, 264, 265, 266, 267, 268 

Mr. Paice with Mr. BapKa. 269, 270, 271, 272, 273, 274, 275, 276, 277, 278, 279, 280, 282, 999" 

Mr. Perers with Mr. O'Connor. 284, and 285, and agree fo the same. 

Mr. I REAR With Mr. Safar. ener Amendment numbered 4; That the House recede from its dis 

Mr. Porter with Mr. Nicnornis of South Carolina. agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 4, an4j 

Mr. Luc EW ith Mr Li T. | agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 

Mr. Goop with Mr. Sisson. | matter proposed by the Senate amendment insert the following - 

Mr. Reep of New York with Mr. Mooney. “ : Provided, That the foregoing definition shall not extend to 

Mi. McARTHUR With Mr. Davis of Tennessee, dealcoholized wine nor to any beverage or liquid produced by 

Mr. McCurtocn with Mr. Davey, the process by which beer, ale, porter or wine is produced, if it 

Mr. Winstow with Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas, contains less than one-half of 1 per cent of alcohol by volume, 

Mr. McKrtey with Mr. Coniirr, and is made as prescribed in section 37 of Title II of this act’ 

Mr. McPHERsoN with Mr. ¢ LARK of ‘lorida, and is otherwise denominated than as beer, ale, or porter, and 

Mr. Rosston of Kentueky with Mc. Moon, 1 is contained and sold in, or from, such sealed and labeled 

Mr. Z1HLMAN with Mr. Garner. bottles, casks, or containers as the commissioner may by regula- 

Mr. Woop of Indiana with Mr. Aswe er. tion prescribe.” _— 

Mr. GOopbALL with Mr. Sims. 

Mr. GoopyKkoontz with Mr. SuEerwoop. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania with Mr. Sapsatn. 

Mr. Hustep with Mr. Henry T. RANEY. 

Mr. SrerpuHENs of Ohio with Mr. Ler of Georgia. 

Mr. Davis of Minneseta with Mr. Urpsuaw. 

Mr. MANN with Mr. Casty. 

Mr. Dempsey with Mr. Fayior of Arkansas. 

Mr. Moore of Pennsylvania with Mr. CANTRILL. 

Mr. Moores of Indiana with Mr. BrumMBAUGH. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I desire to withdraw my vote 
in the affirmative and answer “ present.” IT am paired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota Mr. Speaker, how am I 


And the Senate agree to the same. 
Amendment numbered 22; That the House recede from its dis- 
' agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 22, and 
gree te the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
inatter proposed by the Senate amendment insert the following: 

“ : Provided, That the foregeing definition shall not extend to 
dealcoholized wine nor to any beverage or liquid produced by 
the process by which beer, ale, porter or wine is produced, if ij 

| contains less than one-half of 1 per cent of alcohol by volume, 
and is made as preseribed in section 37 of this title, and is other- 
wise denominated than as beer, ale, or porter, and is contained 
and sold in, or from, such sealed and labeled bottles, casks, or 
- ; s ; containers as the commissioner may by regulation prescribe.” 
one Ged? AKER Pony od eee And the Senate agree to the same. 
a ea oe ee a have a pair with the gen- | Amendment nunibered 28; That the House recede from its dis 
WE nih ggg oe ge ; et tae agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 28, and 
a New York, Mr. Wanp, and T therefore withdraw | joree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
my Vous — yea an l peancoetc prevent. 5 . matter proposed io be stricken out by the Senate amendment 
The maees of the vote was announ ed us above recorded, Pp insert the following: “, and the commissioner is authorized to 
fhe SPEAKER. A quoram is present. ‘Che Doorkeeper will | make such regulations”; and the Senate agree to the same. 
‘Ache e a . sito pes ae on 2 a es - Amendment nuinbered 31: That the House recede from its dis 
a eee Se - oe i meen ane agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 31, and 
ons ay -_ se aoe : oan a tacit fhe gentleman from | saree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
Mr VO! STEAD Mr Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that matter proposed by the Senate amendment susert the following : 
_— - eS es ery eee ; : : “ Officers mentioned in said section 1014 are authorized to issue 
) search warrants under the limitations provided in Title XI of 
the act approved June 15, 1917 (40 Stats. L., p. 217, et seq.).” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 35: That the House recede from iis dis 
nereement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 35, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed by the Senate amendme nt insert the following: 
‘to the end that the use of intoxicating liquor as a beverage 
may be prevented. 

‘Liquor for nonbeverage purposes and wine for sacramental 


the time be divided between myself and the gentleman from 
Missouri | Mr. IGol a 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota asks that 
| 


the time be divided between himself and the gentleman from 
Missouri | Mr. Icor]. s there objection ? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the conference re 
port. Does the gentleman wish the report itself to be read? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. fT ask unanimous consent that the state 
ment be read in lieu of the report 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota asks unani- : 
. : , ; : urposes may be m: acture irchased, so artered, trans 
mous consent that the statement be read in lieu of the report. | PU" may be manufactured, purchased, sold, bartered u 


is there objection? ported, imported, exported, delivered, furnished and possessed, 
. : | but only as herein provided, and the commissioner may, upon 
| applieation, issue permits therefor: Provided, That nothing in 
| this act shall prohibit the purchase and sale of warehouse re 
ceipis covering distilled spirits on deposit in Government bonded 
Warehouses, and no special tax liability shall attach to the 
The committee of conference on the disagreeing yotes of the | business of purchasing and selling such warehouse receipts.” 
iwo Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R And the Senate agree to the same. 
6S10) to prohibit intoxicating beverages and to regulate the Amendment numbered 43: That the House recede from its 
manufacture, production, use, and sale of high-proof spirits for | disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 43, 
other than beverage purposes, and to insure an ample supply | and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of alcohol and promote its use in scientifie research and in the | of the matter proposed by the Senate insert the following: “ use 
development of fuel, dye, and other lawful industries, having | as a beverage, or for intoxicating beverage purposes’’; and 
met, after full and free conference have agreed to recommend | the Senate agree to the same. 
and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: Amendment numbered 44: That the House recede from its 
=~ the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 20,' disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 44, 
47, 61, 66, 72, 90, 118, 123, 127, 183, 184, 164, 178, 184, | and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
219, ono and 233. | of the matter proposed by the Senate amendment insert the 
That the House recede from its disagreeme 7 to the amend- | following: “and preserved sweet cider”; and, on page 11, line 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, 7, 8 10, a a2, 15, of the engrossed bill, strike out the words “ other article”; 
13, 14, 15 , 16, 17, 18, 19, ZB 23; 24, 26, 27, 29, 30, = 33, 34, 36, | and the Senate agree to the same. 
38, 39, 40, 41, 42, 48, 51, 52, 53, 54, 55, 56, 57, 64, 67, 6S, 69,| Amendment numbered 45: That the House recede from ifs 
73, 75, 76, 78, 79, 82, 83, 84, 86, 87, 88, 89, 92, 93, 94, 96, | disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 4, 
00, 101, 108, 104, 105, 106, 107, 108, 109, 110, 112, 113, | and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
116, 117, 119, 120, 121, 122, 124, 125, 126, 128, 131, 132, | of the matter proposed by the Senate amendment insert the 
138, 139, 140, 141, 143, 144, 145, 146, 147, 148, 149,150, | following: “the articles named in paragraphs b, ¢, and d of 
154, 155, 156, 158, 159, 160, 161, 162, 167, 168, 169, | this section which may be”; and the Senate agree to the same. 
78, iz 1 175, 176, 177, 179, 180, 181, 182, 183, 186, Amendment numbered 49: That the House recede from ifs 
190, 191, 192, 193, 194, 196, 197, 198, 199, 200, 201, | disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 49, 
; 205, 207, 208, 209, 210, 211, 218, 214, 215, 216, 217, | and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
990, 221, 222, 223, 224, 227, 228, 229, 230, 235, 286, 237, 238, 239, | of the matter proposed by the Senate amendment insert the 


womt?y 9 wéely wa, weve av, = mee 


240, 241, 242, 243, 244, 245, 246, 247, 248, 249, 250, 251, 252, 2 53, following: “29; and, on page 12, line 7, of the engrossed bill, 


There was no objection. 
The statement was read. 
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strike out the words “the person”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 50: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 50, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed by the Senate amendment insert the 
following: “any known principal for”; and, on page 12, line 8, 
of the engrossed bill, strike out the words “if any”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 58: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 58, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed by the Senate amendment insert the 
following: “, and except that any person who in the opinion of 
the commissioner is conducting a bona fide hospital or sanato- 
rium engaged in the treatment of persons suffering from alcohol- 
ism, may, under such rules, regulations, and conditions as the 
commissioner shall prescribe, purchase and use, in aecordance 
with the methods in use in such institution, liquor, to be ad- 
ministered to the patients of such institution under the direction 
of a duly qualified physician employed by such institution ”; 
and the Senate agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 59: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 59, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
ithe matter proposed by the Senate amendment insert the fol- 
lowing: “transport liquor, may be issued for one year, and”; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 60: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 60, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed by the Senate amendment insert the following: 
“+ Provided, That the commissioner may without formal applica- 
tion or new bond extend any permit. granted under this act or 
laws now in foree after August 31 in any year, to December 31 of 
the succeeding year: Provided further, That permits to purchase 
liquor for the purpose of manufacturing or selling as provided in 
this act shall not be in force to exceed 90 days from the day of is- 
suance. A permit to purchase liquor for any other purpose 
shall not be in force to exceed 30 days. Permits”; and, on 
page 18, line 22, of the engrossed bill strike out the words 
‘Every permit”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 62: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 62, and 
ugree to the same with an amendment as follows: In addition 
to the words proposed to be stricken out by the Senate amend- 
ment strike out, on page 13, line 25, of the engrossed bill the 
words “and shall not be in force more than’; and the Senate 
agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 63: That the House recede from its 
‘(lisagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 63, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
inatter proposed by the Senate amendment insert the following: 
“ten”; and beginning on page 13, line 25, of the engrossed bill, 
strike out the words “10 days from. the day of its issuance,” 
which end on page 14, line 1; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 65: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 65, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
iatter proposed by the Senate amendment insert the following: 
", Unless the sale is to be made through a pharmacist designated 
in the permit and”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

\inendment numbered 74: That the House recede from its dis- 
igreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 74, and 
‘gree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
hatter proposed by the Senate amendment insert the following: 

‘Nothing in this title shall be held to apply to the manufac- 

ire, sale, transportation, importation, possession, or distribu- 
tion of wine for sacramental purposes, or like religious rites, 
‘cept section 6 (save as the same requires a permit to purchase) 

| section 10 hereof, and the provisions of this act prescribing 
penalties for the violation of either of said sections. No person 
'0 Whom a permit may be issued to manufacture, transport, im- 
port, or sell wines for sacramental purposes or like religious 
"ites shall sell, barter, exchange, or furnish any such to any 
erson not a rabbi, minister of the gospel, priest, or an officer 
(luly authorized for the purpose by any churen or congregation, 
lor Co any such except upon an application duly subscribed by 
‘i, Which application, authenticated as regulations may pre- 

»¢, Shall be filed and preserved by the seller. The head of any 
fohterence or diocese or other ecclesiastical jurisdiction may 
vesignate any rabbi, minister, or priest to supervise the manu- 
‘iclure of wine to be used for the purposes and rites in this 
rection’ mentioned, and the person so designated may, in the 


seribe, 
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discretion of the commissioner, be granted a permit to supervise 
such manufacture.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 77: That the House recede from its dis 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 77, ard 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed by the Senate amendment insert the following: 
“liquor. And no”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 80: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 80, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed by the Senate insert the following: “ unless 
after careful physical examination of the person for whose use 
such prescription is sought, or if such examination is found im- 
practicable, then upon the best information obtainable, he”; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 81: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 81, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In addition to 
the matter proposed to be stricken out by the Senate amendment 
strike out, on page 15, lines 11 and 12, of the engrossed bill the 
words “ its use as a medicine by the one for whom he prescribes ” 
and insert “the use of such liquor as a medicine by such 
person ”; also, on page 15, line 13, after the word “ some,” of the 
engrossed bill insert the word “ known”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 85: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the,amendment of the Senate numbered 85, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed by the Senate insert the following: “ the purpose 
or ailment for which it is to be used and”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 91: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 91, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed by the Senate insert the following: “ holding 
permits to prescribe ”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 95; That the House recede from its dis 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 95, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed by the Senate insert the following: “ prescrip- 
tion blanks have been”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 99: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senute numbered 99, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed by the Senate amendment insert the following: 
“| except in cases of emergency, in which event a record and re- 
port shall be made and kept as in other cases”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 102: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 102, ani! 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed by the Senate amendment insert the following: 
“the judicial district ond within”; and on page 17, line 16, of 
the engrossed bill after the word “ occurred ” insert: unless 
the parties agree op another place”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 111: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 111, and 
agree to the same with an ameudment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed by the Senate insert the following: “, which 
shall at all times be open to inspection as in this act provided”; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 129: That the House recede from iis 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 129, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed by the Senate amendment insert the fol- 
lowing: “ of the’; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 130: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 130, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed by the Senate amendment insert the fol- 
lowing: “to purchase or ship the same, together with the name 
and address of the person using the permit”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 


Amendment numbered 137: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 137, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 


the matter proposed to be stricken out by the Senate amendment 
insert the following: “ No one shall permit any sign or billboard 
containing such advertisement to remain upon one’s premises.” ; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 142: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 142, 
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and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
ithe matter proposed by the Senate amendment insert the fol- 
lowing: * No”; and on page 22, line 12, after the word “ receive ” 
of the engrossed bill insert the following: “ , nor knowingly per- 
mit lis cmployee to solicit or receive,” ; and the Senate agree to 
the sume, 

Amendment numbered 157: That the House recede from 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 157, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the inatter proposed by the Senate amendment insert the fol- 
lowing 
"y c, 23. That 


liquor, ly 


any person who shall, with intent to effect a 
himself, his employee, servant, or agent, for 
hjinsely or any person, company or corporation, keep or carry 
around on his person, or in a vehicle, or other conveyance 
Whatever, ov leave in a place for another to secure, any liquor, 
er who shall travel! to solicit, or solicit, or take, or accept orders 
for ihe sale, shipment, or delivery ef liquor in violation of this 
title is guilty of a nuisance and may be restrained by injunction, 
temporary and permanent, from doing or continuing to do any 
of ssid acts or things. 

“Tn such proceedings it shall not be necessary to show any 
intention on the purt of the accused to continue such violation 
if the action is brought within 60 days following any such viola- 
tien of the Jaw.” 

And the Seniat« 

Amendment 


eple of} 


agree to the same. 

numbered 163: That the House recede from its 
disnereement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 163, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed to be stricken out by the Senate amendment in- 
sert ti following: “, the containers thereof,” and on page 27, 
line 17 of the bill, strike out the words “ other 
rty ” and insert “ such preperty so 
to the 


PnLToOSSe | 
proj 
Siubie. 

Amendment numbered 165: Tiat the House recede from 
disacreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 165, and 
aerec to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
Inaifer proposed by the Senate amendment insert the following: 
“un ess the court shall otherwise order”; and the Senate agree 
to the sume, 

Amonudment numbered 166: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 166, and 
ugrece to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
inatier proposed by the Senate amendment insert the following: 

“Phe corm ‘private dwelling” shall be construed to include 
the room or rooins used and oceupied not transiently but solely 
us na residence in an apartment house, hotel, or boarding house. 
The property lon any such warrant shall not be taken from 
the officer seizing the same on any writ of replevin or other like 
Tr anes 


\) the Senate 
Amocondment 
clisas 


agree 


SETHE 


ugree to the same. 

numbered 185: That the House recede from its 
ement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 185, and 
io the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed by the Senate amendment insert the following: 
“broucht for violation of law,” and on page 30, line 13, after the 
‘of” in the engrossed bill, insert “, if not claimed within 
s from the date this section takes effect ”’; and the Senate 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 195: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 195, and 
ugree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
Inattier proposed by the Senate amendment insert the following: 

“The penalties provided in this act against the manufacture 
of liquor without a permit shall not apply to a person for manu- 
facturing nonintoxicating cider and fruit juices exclusively for 
use in his home, but such cider and fruit juices shall not be sold 


wore 
OO al: 


or delivered except to persens having permits to manufacture | 


vinegar.” 
And the Senate agree to the same. 
Amendment 
to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 


Heres 


inatter propesed by the Senate amendment insert the following: 


“reported, provided ”; and the Senate agree to the same. 
Amendment numbered 212: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 212, and 
ngree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed by the Senate amendment insert the following: 
“the commissioner or any of his agents or by any public prose- 
cutor or by any person designated by him, or by any peace officer 
in the State where the record is kept, and copies of such records 
and reports duly certified by the person with whom kept or filed 
may be introduced in evidence with like effect as the originals 
thereof, and verified copies of such records shall be furnished 
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its | 


”: and the Senate agree | 


its | 


numbered 206: That the House recede from its | 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 206, and | : i'n the 
| 1920, there is hereby appropriated, out of any money in 


OCTOBER 10, 


to the commissioner when called for”; and the Senate 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 218: That the House recede from iis 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 218, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed to be stricken out by the Senate amendment 
insert the following: “shall be assessed against, and collected 
from, the person responsible for such illegal manufacture or 
sale’; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 225: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 225, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed by the Senate amendment insert the following: 
“ : Provided, That such liquid may be removed and transported, 
under bond and under such regulations as the commissioner may 
prescribe, from one bonded plant or warehouse to another for 
the purpose of having the alcohol extracted therefrom. And 
such liquids may be developed, under permit, by persons other 
than the manufacturers of beverages containing less than one 
half of 1 per cent of alcohol by volume, and sold to such 
manufacturers for conversion into such beverages”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 226: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 226, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed by the Senate amendment insert the following: 
“Credit shall be allowed on the tax due on any alcohol so 
saved to the amount of any tax paid upon distilled spirits or 
brandy used in the fortification of the liquor from which the 
same is saved. 

“ When fortified wines are made and used for the production 
of nonbeverage alcohol, and dealcoholized wines containing less 
than one-half of 1 per cent of alcohol by volume, no tax shall 
be assessed or paid on the spirits used in such fortification, and 
such dealcoholized wines produced under the provisions of this 
act, whether carbonated or not, shall not be subject to the tax 
on artificially carbonated or sparkling wines, but shall be subject 
to the tax on still wines only. 

“In any case where the manufacturer is charged with manu- 
facturing or selling for beverage purposes any malt, vinous, or 
fermented liquids ecentaining one-half of 1 per cent or more of 
alcohol by volume, or in any case where the manufacturer, haviug 
been permitted by the commissioner to develop a liquid such 
as ale, beer, porter, or wine containing more than one-half of 
1 per cent of alcohol by volume in the manner and for the pur- 
pose herein provided, is charged with failure to reduce the 
alcoholic content of any such liquid below such one-half of 1 
per cent before withdrawing the same from the factory, then 
in either such case the burden of proof shall be on such manu- 
facturer to show that such liquid so manufactured, sold, or 
withdrawn contains less than one-half of 1 per cent of alcohol 
by volume. In any suit or proceeding involving the alcoholic 
content of any beverage, the reasonable expense of analysis of 
such beverage shall be taxed as costs in the case.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 231: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 231, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed by the Senate amendment insert the fol- 
lowing: “, except such executive officers as may be appointed 
by the commissioner er the Attorney General to have immediate 
direction of the enforcement of the provisions of this act, and 
persons authorized to issue permits, and agents and inspectors 
in the field service”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 234: That the House recede from 1ts 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered wd, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed by the Senate amendment insert the fol- 
lowing: “ required,” and on page 37, line 5, after the word “ac! 
in the engrossed bill, insert: “ ineluding personal ‘services in the 
District of Columbia, and for the fiscal year ending June 5, 


agree to 


Treasury net otherwise appropriated, the sum of $2,000,000 for 
the use of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue and $100,000 
for the use of the Department of Justice for the enforcement 
of the provisions of this act, including personal services i the 
District of Columbia and necessary printing and binding”; 2nd 
the Senate agree to the same. 
Amendment numbered 257: That the House recede from it 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered -»/, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In Jieu 
of the matter proposed by the Senate amendment insert the fol- 
lowing: “the use of any scientific university or college of learn: 
ing, any laboratory for use exclusively in scientific research, 0 
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for use in any hospital or sanatorium”; and the Senate agree 
io the same, 

Amendment numbered 281: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 281, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed by the Senate amendment insert the fol- 
lowing: 

‘Sec. 20. That is shatl be unlawful to import or introduce 
into the Canal Zone, or to manufacture, sell, give away, dispose 
of, transport, or have in one’s possession or under one’s control 
within the Canal Zone, any alcoholic. fermented, brewed, dis- 
tilled, vinous, malt. or spirituous liquors, except for sacra- 
mental, scientific, pharmaceutical, industrial, or medicinal pur- 
poses, under regulations to be made by the President, and any 
such liquors within the Canal Zone in violation hereof shall be 
forfeited to the United States and seized: Provided, That this 
section shall not apply to liquor in transit through the Panama 
Canal or on the Panama Railroad. 

“That each and every violation of any of the provisions of this 
section shall be punished by a tine of not more than $1,000 or im- 
yrisonment not exceeding six months for a first offense, and by 
fine not less than $200 nor more than $2,000 and imprisonment 
not less than one month nor more than five years for a second or 
subsequent offense, 

“That all offenses heretofore committed within the Canal 
Zone may be prusecuted and all penalties therefor enforced in 
ihe same manner und to the same extent as if this act had not 
heen passed.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

A. J. VOLSTEAD, 

Dick T. MORGAN, 

E. Y¥. WeEBp, 
nthe part of the House. 

THOMAS STERLING, 

KNUTE NELSON, 

Lee S. OVERMAN, 
ya the part of the Senate. 


UVandrde: 


Vawage) 


STATEMENT. 


‘Lhe managers op the part ef the House, at the conferene on the 
isagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the 


Senate to the bill H. R. 6810. the national prohibition act, sub- 
the foHowing statement: 
hie word “ That,” commencing 64 different sections of the bill, 
been strieken out, and the following amendments make only 
hunges in language or punctuation: Nos, 8, 9, 10, 15, 18, 23, 24, 
27, 37, 38, 45, 48. 31, 58, 54, 57, 64, 89, 91, 92, 98, 94. 95, 96, 97. 98, 
LO1, 105, 106, 119, 120, 121, 125, 148, 149, 154, 155, 158, 159, 169, 
71, 172, 174, 175, 176, 177, 179, 180, 183, 191, 192, 193, 194. 205, 
266, 207, 208, 212, 215, 216, 241, 247, 248, 253, 254, 256, 252 268, 


28)... In 
ons have been 


addition to ihe foregoing changes, many of the 
renumbered, but such renumbering does not 
the effect of the bill. No further notice of these amend- 


bell t 


Mae vill be taken in this statement. 
\mendment L provides that the short title of the act shall be 
he national prohibition act.” 
\mendiment 2 makes the limitation of one-half of 1 per cent 


ol alcohol in liquers apply Gniy to beverages of the class enumer- 
ited in section 1 of the bill by inserting the werd “ such” before 
vord “ beverages” therein. 
Nos. 4 and 22 modify the detinition of intexi- 
‘They require near beer, dealeoholized wine, and 
r beverages to be manufactured under the provisions of 
of, title 2, in conformity with the requirements of the 
las it passed the House and require that these beverages be 
‘oll in or from such containers as the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue may preseribe. The provision in regard to sweet cider 
contained in these Senate amendments was made a 
iiendinent No, 44, whieh permits the sale of preserved sweet 
subject to the limitations contained in section 4. title 2. 

\iunendment No. 7 eliminates the provision that ereates a 

th on property for the fine and imposed on the oceu- 
) ior the illegal use thereof if the owner suffers the property 


“l illegally after he has reason to believe that it is so 


\mendments 


culing liquor. 


at st 


Witnend 


Miley Ih 
| 


No, 12 strikes out the requirement that a 
an amount equal te the full value of the property 
to be a nuisance, required as a condition for regaining 
sion of property enjoined, must be given, and substitutes 
(1 of not less than $500 nor more than $1,000. 
revision correspond with a like provision 
tl of the bill. 
endment Ne, 28 strikes out of the provision granting power 
© regulations the words “so as to afford safety to the 


tllewe, 
LONNs 


rontained in 
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revenues and adequate protection against diversion of lidwo 
for illegal uses.” 
Amendment No. 29 chances the word shail” to “may, 


which effects no real change. 

Amendment No. 31 permits officers named in section 1014 of 
the Revised Statutes of the United issue search 
warrants. 

Amendments 33 and 34 strike out the provision making ii 
unlawful to give away or receive liquor. 

Amendment 35 makes a slight change in the language of 
section 3, title 2, and makes it legal to purchase and sell ware- 
house receipts of liquor in Government bonded warehouses. 

Amendments 39, 40, and 41 strike out the word “ nonpotable ”’ 
eontained in the bill as a limitation upon the character of cer- 
tain medicinal, toilet. and antiseptic preparations. 

Amendment 42 strikes out the requirement that the alcoholi 
contents of certain of these preparations must be stated on the 
label. 

Amendinent 43 requires that flavoring 
shall be unfit for use as a beverage as 
cating beverage purposes. 

Amendment 44 permits the manufacture and sale of preserve 
sweet eider. In lieu of Senate amendment No. 44 there has beet 
added to section 29, title 2, a provision giving a right to mam 
facture nonintoxicating cider and fruit juices for sale and a 
livery to persons holding permits to manufacture vinegar. 

In defining what aleohol may be used in manufacturing ey 
tracts, sirups, and certain medicinal, toilet, and antiseptic ar 
ticles the bill provided that the limitations should apply to all 
such articles capable of being used for beverage pury 
Amendment No. 45 limits this to certain articles which may b« 


so used. 


States to 


extracts and 
well as unfit for intox 


sirups 


Ses 


Amendment 58 permits hospitals and sanitorinums fo 
treatment of inebriates to use liquor as heretofore. 

Amendments 61, 62: and 63 give to manufacturers and person 
permitted to sell liquor permits to purchase liquor that may 
remain in force not to exceed 90 days: other permits to purchas: 
are limited to 30 days. 

Amendment 60 allows annual permits issued after the 31s 
day of August in any year to be extended until December 31 
of the following without requiring a formal application 
and new bond. 

The House conferees have accepted amendments 67, 68, 69, 70 
and 71, and the Senate recedes from amendment No. 72. Thess 
amendments effect no change except in language. 

Amendment No. 75 gives a who has been refused a 
permit an opportunity to have such refusal reviewed in court 

Amendment 74 provides for the manufacture, purchase, an 
sale of wine for sacramental purposes. It is a substitute for 
like provision in the bill as passed by the House, and was agreed 
to with a slight amendment. 

Amendment 78 permits physicians to prescribe liquor withou 
making an examination of the person for whom he prescribes 
upon the best information obtainable if such examination i 
found impracticable. 

{mendment S82 eliminates the requirement that 
tion must contain a statement of the ailment 
liquor is prescribed. 

Amendment 83 permits liquor for external use to be prescribed 
in addition to the 1 pint allowed in any 10-day 
bill as it passed the House. ; 

Amendment S85 requires physicians to state in their record 
of prescriptions the “ purpose or ailment for which the 
is prescribed. 

Amendment S6 eliminates the 
cian’s record of prescriptions shall 
the prescription was addressed. 

Amendment S7 eliminates section 74. This section \ 
signed to prohibit physicians who have their i 
rooms connected with, drug stores from prescribing, 

Amendment 99 allows physicians in emergency 
issue prescriptions on blanks not furnished by the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, but requires a record and report of eu 
prescriptions. 

Amendment 102 adds te the provision defining the ilu 
within which a hearing can be had on an application to vacate : 
permit the further limitation that it must be within the judici 
district unless the parties agiee on another place. 

Amendments 106, 107, 108, 109, 110, and 111 do not maieriall 
change the effect of the bill as it passed the House exce] 
that they strike out the prevision requiring periodical repert 
of records kept by persons manufacturing, purchasing for sa! 
selling, or transporting liquor, and specify more in detail 
character of the records to he kept. 
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Amendment 114 makes it unnecessary for a manufacturer to 
aitach to a container of liquor a copy of the permit for its 
manufacture, but in place thereof requires that the number of 
the permits shall be so attached. 

Amendment 115 requires the label attached by a manufac- 
turer to a container to state the quantity of liquor. 
Amendment 117 strikes out the provision in section 13, title 
requiring a carrier to have a permit to transport liquor. 
Amendment 122 strikes out the affidavit required to be pre- 
sented by a consignee to the carrier before obtaining delivery 
of a consignment of liquor, and allows such delivery on presen- 
tation of a verified copy of the permit to purchase the liquor. 

Amendment 124 gives the agent of the carrier power to 
administer oath to the consignee in verifying his copy of the 
permit to purchase. 

Amendment 128 makes it unnecessary to state on the label at- 
tached to a consignment of liquor the name of the person 
receiving the liquor. 

Amendment 129 requires upon such label the number of the 
permit to purchase or ship the liquor, and name, and address 
of the person using the permit. 

Amendment 186 makes it unlawful to advertise liquor any- 
where or by any means or method, and strikes out provision 
against circulating price lists or order blanks for liquor. 

Amendinent 138 strikes out provisions requiring billboards to 
be removed by the owner of the property, and permits alcohol 
to be advertised in certain trade journals, and makes the 
provisions of the bill and of the Post-Office appropriation act, 
approved March 3, 1917, inapplicable to newspapers published 
in foreign countries. 

Amendment 139 strikes out prohibitions against advertising 
liquor by means of pictures. 

Section 18 prchibits advertising, manufacturing, selling, or 
possessing fer sale certain preparations and compounds de- 
signed for the unlawful manufacture of liquor. “ Utensils, con- 
trivanees, and machines” designed for the like purpose are 
added by amendment No. 141 to the prohibited list. 

Amendment 142 has been agreed to with an amendment that 
in effect restores the House provision. The section is designed 
to prohibit employers from permitting their employees to act 
as agents for the unlawful sale of liquor. 

Amendment 143 eliminates section 20. This section made it 
unlawful to drink liquor or be intoxicated on cerain public 
conveyances. 

Amendment 146 makes a person unlawfully selling liquor 
liable in damages to anyone injured by reason of the intoxica- 
tion of any person whether resulting in his death or not. 

Amendment 147 strikes out the provision that the right of 
auction against persons injured by an intoxicated person, or 
hy reason of the intoxication of a person, shall be in addition 
to the right of action against the intoxicated person. Effects no 
material change. 

Amendment 157 strikes out a provision making it the duty 
of prosecuting officers to institute proceedings to abate a nui- 
sance if in a criminal suit one is found to exist, and makes the 
evidence of conviction in such suit evidence in a civil suit. 

Amendment 160 strikes out the provision for the enforcement 
of an injunction, as contained in title 2 of the bill, and sub- 
stitutes for it the like provision contained in title 1. 

Amendment 163 struck out the provision expressly authoriz- 
ing the seizure under a search warrant of the containers in 
which liquor might be found. This was agreed to with an 
amendment which in effect restores the language of the bill as 
passed in the House. 

Amendment 165 authorizes courts to dispose of property 
taken on a search warrant otherwise than by destruction of the 
property. 

Amendment 166 defines private dwelling as including rooms 
occupied not transiently but solely as a residence in an apart- 
ment house, hotel, or boarding house. 

Amendment 170 changes the following language on page 34, 
“bond with two or more sureties” to “bond with sufficient 
suret 

Amendment 1738 strikes out the limitations imposed by the 
bill it passed the House on the power of the court to ex- 
empt from sale a vehicle used in the unlawful transportation 
of liquor. As agreed to, the court may exempt for any “ good 
cause,” 

Amendments 184 and 185 give anyone claiming liquor, here- 
tofore seized in any suit or proceeding, 60 days in which to 
claim it. If not so claimed, it may be confiscated and disposed 
of. This carries out more effectually the purposes of the bill 
us passed in the House, 

Under the language of the bill, as passed by the House, a 
penalty was prescribed against manufacturers and 
and retail druggists for unlawfully selling Jiquor. 
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This provision has been broadened by amendment 190 so 
to apply to any person who may sell unlawfully. 

Amendment 195 gives permission to manufacture nonintoxi- 
cating cider and fruit juices for exclusive use in the home, To 
this amendment has been added the provision above referred 
to authorizing the sale and delivery of such cider and juices 
to anyone who has a permit to manufacture vinegar. This 
last provision is a substitute for Senate amendment No. 44. 

Amendment 200 strikes out the provision allowing prosecu- 
tion in counties through which liquor may be transported. 

Amendment 205 strikes out “ January 16, 1920,” and inseris 
“the date when the eighteenth amendment of the Constitution 
of the United States goes into effect.” 

Amendments 206 and 207 make a change in phraseology de 
signed to more clearly forbid the use of liquor kept in the 
home except for consumption of the family and its bona fide 
guests therein. 

Amendments 209, 210, and 211 eliminate the requirement that 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue keep a record of reports 
made to him. It authorizes the commissioner to call for copies 
of any record and makes copies of records and reports properly 
certified evidence with the same effect as the originals thereof. 
and makes more ample provisions than the House bill for in- 
spection of records by officers authorized to enforce the act, in- 
cluding peace officers of the State where the records are kept. 

Amendments 218 and 219 were agreed to with an amendment 
restoring the language stricken out and adding thereto in modi 
fied form the language of the Senate amendment. The effect of 
this is to make the fine and cost assessed against a person un 
lawfully manufacturing or selling liquor collectible only from the 
guilty person. 

Amendment 224 permits fortification of wine in the develop 
ment of dealcoholized wine. 

Amendment 225 allows, under bond and regulation, any liquor 
to be transported from one bonded plant or warehouse to another 
for the purpose of removing the aleohol therefrom. 

Amendment 226 permits credit on the tax assessible on alco- 
hol recovered from any liquor equal to the sum paid as a tax 
on the alcohol used for fortification, and provides that no tax 
shall be paid on fortified wines used for the production of 
nonbeverage alcohol or dealcoholized wine; and that such wines 
shall only be taxed as still wines. That part of amendment No. 
226 which strikes out the provision in regard to the burden of 
proof has been agreed to with an amendment that places this 
burden on the manufacturer to show that the beverage he pro- 
duces or sells contains less than one-half of 1 per cent of alcohol, 
and makes the expense of an analysis of any liquor taxable as 
cost in any suit or proceeding involving the alcoholic contents 
thereof. 

Amendment 231 excepts from the civil-service act employees 
who have immediate direction of the enforcement of the act, 
persons authorized to issue permits, and inspectors in the field. 

The Senate recedes from its amendments Nos. 232, 235, and 
234, but in lieu thereof an appropriation is made for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1920, of the sum of $2,000,000 for the use 
of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, and $100,000 for the 
use of the Department of Justice, in place of the appropriation 
of $38,500,000 provided in the Senate amendments. 

Amendment 245 strikes out “ January 16, 1920,” and inserts 
“the date when the eighteenth amendment of the Constitution 
of the United States goes into effect.” 

Amendment 255 adds to those who may obtain alcohol tax free 
municipal subdivisions of States and Territories. 

Amendment 257 adds to those who may obtain tax-free alcolol 
under existing law sanatoriums and hospitals conducted for 
profit. 

Amendment 263 strikes out a provision that declares regula- 
tions made under title 3 to have the force and effect of law. 

Amendments 266 and 267 strike out a provision allowing re- 
lease from or refund of taxes for loss of alcohol occurring it its 
use, 

Amendment 268 substitutes for the word “shall” the word 
“may” so as to give a discretion in refusing to permit release 
from or refund of taxes in certain cases. 

Amendment 280 strikes out a provision that the act may be 
cited as the national prohibition act. 

Amendment 281 prohibits in the Canal Zone the manufacture, 
sale, and other disposition of intoxicating liquor. 

Amendment 285 strikes out “on and after January 16, 1 
and inserts “from and after the date when the eighteenth 
amendment of the Constitution of the United States goes into 
effect.” 


us 


920,” 


A. J. VOLSTEAD, 

Dick T. Morcan, 

EB. Y. WEB, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
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Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I wish only to make a few 
observations with reference to the report. It has been sug- 
vested that the conferees have macie many, or at least a num- 
hor of changes that are outside their province and not per- 
mitted under the rule. Attention dias been called to amendment 
No. 4 and also to the Panama Canal amendment as instances. 
rhe Panama Canal amendment was made by the Senate, and 
was ample authority to put that into the bill. The con- 
amendeu it by striking out a number of provisions that 
had application to other matters than alcoholic liquers and 
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imply retained a provision m the Senate amendment that eev- | 


red the aleoholie liquor traffic in the canal. Amendment No. 
i. | believe, is clearly within the power of the conferees to add 
to the bill, and [ shall net apologize for it; no rule was needed 
that particular amendment in order. It is simply a 
modification of the Senate amendment, and clearly germane to 
the bill itself, and clearly germane to the particular Senate 
amendment for which it is a substitute. 


oO llidbe 


l am not going to go over these amendments in detail. 
There were three or four of them of which I had doubts. J 
personally consulted with a number of men in this House, 


men 1 eonsider very geod parliamentarians, both before and 
after the report was made. Some ‘thought that ene or two of 
these amendments might be out of order, while others expressed 
the eonvietion that they were strictly within the rules. But 
here was a report covering 285 amendments. True, a number 
of them eut no frgure, but there were at least 200 amendments 
that we had to deal with in some fashion or other. 

li would be surprising if in some of these we might not be 
found to have exeeeded the authority that we have under the 
s, especially in view of the fact that many of the changes 
were resisted very strenuously by the Senate conferees, and 
that as a consequence we had to accommodate ourselves to the 
circumstanees in which we found ourselves. I believe that if 
a person wil examine the report carefully he will find that in 
no instance has there been an attempt to drag in new matter, 
but simply to carry out the purpose had in view by the House 
in passing the bill. 

‘he one real diffienity that we encountered was this: For the 
lirst time, J believe, we have written into a prehibition bill the 
permission to make near beer. In practically every State in 
the Union where they are attempting to prohibit the sale of 
nioxieating liquor they absolutely prohibit anything like beer, 
ale, or wine. We permit it expressly under this bill, but we 
permit it under the limitation that it must contain less than 
one-half of 1 per cent of alcohol. Great difficnity must result 
trom the attempt to distinguish between the kind that has one- 
half and the kind that has less than one-half of 1 per cent of 
alcohol. I think we have solved it in a practical fashion. We 
huve tried honestly to do so. We do not feel as though we 
ought to pursue the policy that has been pursued by States gen- 
to make the man guilty if he sells near beer and suffer 
him to sell it in violation of the law; that has been the policy 
that has been pursued practically all over this country. We 
did not beHeve that the National Government should sanction 
that course. We believe that we should specify in the law just 

hat might be sold and not place a person who selis near beer 
or any other soft drink in a position where he is at the merey 
of 2 crank or an enemy. 

{ do not want to take any more time at this time. 
the balanee of my time. 

Mr. IGOE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 20 minutes to the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Garp]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio is recognized for 
2) minutes. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, the conference report, I regret to 
'y, a8 I have regretted many other things during the progress 
of the debate, is not explained with the degree of particularity 
Which I think the House ifs entitled to by the gentleman who ts 
chairman of the Committee on the Judiciary. Therefore, with 
the indulgence of the membership of the House, I will endeavor 
\ discuss what is in the conference report, since I suspect that 
‘he Inembership of the House desire to know that upon which 
they are voting. 

lt is unfortunate, I think, that the course of legislation in the 
House concerning this measure has been such that discussion 
" ‘ought to be eliminated rather than encouraged. You all 
‘mnber that this discussion began on the 8th of July of this 
present year, and that the bill passed the Heuse on the 22d day 
vt July. We considered it with lapses of two or three days be- 
tween, but always the most insistent ery was the droning chant 
*! « motion to close debate, a motion to restrict debate, any sort 
inotion which would prevent the bill from being known to 
membership of the House. 
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Now, the same thing arises. We come in here with a rule, 2 
rule after the conference report is made, and the rule gives 


those who seek information about the bill, or who seek to dis 
close information, a pitiful 80 minutes on each side, and then 
all you can do is to vote up or down the conference report I 


suggest that such form of legislation is unfortunate, becans 
legisiation should seek the light rather than hide itself in 


darkness. 

Now, I say that this bill as it comes from the conference 
mittee had better consideration than it 
before a limited bedy, the body of conferees. 


has ever had, and |} 


There were 331 amendments to this bill When it lk thie 
House it was in such conglomerate shape that nebody kuew 


what was in it, and I do not believe that the bill was ever cer 
sidered, in the light of fair eonsideration, until it reached th: 
conferees, where the power of the gag could not be invoked, as if 
was in this House. There were 331 amendments to 
put on by the Senate, and I desire to have the House 


1] 


this bi 


know wha 


the conferees did. The Senate receded from 19 amendments, 
and they were the most immaterial amendments, mostly ma 
ters of phraseology, while the House receded from all the 


remainder save these 19. 

After this bill passed through the House under the whip <u 
spur of a legislative and parliamentary gag, the House abar 
doned everything it had put in and accepted what the Senat 
did. I to the membership of the House that I think thx 
bill is in much better shape than it was when it left the Horss 
There is‘a principle involved, which principle is unecessary of 
enunciation in legislation. That -principle was decided by this 
body and: ratified by the States. That was the principle 
liquor should net be manufactured or sold for beverage pur- 


Say 


poses. ‘That is the principle, and nobody can new find tuault 
with if In this bill we are writing a form of enforcement of 
that eonstitutional amendment, it being thought necessary to 


change eertain particulars and things which the Senate found 
objectionable, and things which the House agreed were objec 


tionable when they got where there was a fair hearing. Th: 
administrative features in this bill were so drastic that they 


provided traps for those who would be entirely innocent of 
wrongdoing under the law. So, in the consideration of the 
conference report, as I say, 19 Senate amendments, altos: 
textual, were reeeded from by the Senate, and the remainde: 
were accepted by the House. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARD. Oh, yes; I am glad to yield to tli 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Does the gentleman 
only 285 amendments instead of 331? 

Mr. GARD. No; I have stated the number advised) 

Mr, VOLSTEAD. The gentleman can see for himself if he 
wants to, because they are all numbered; and does he know 
that a great many important Senate propositions were stricker 
out? 

Mr. GARD. I know what I am talking 
man had kindly explained the bill when he 
something which Members here have a right to ask the 
chairman of the committee to do—then we might have had a 
better understanding of it, but the gentleman leaves the matter 


Piel 


MeTiliemitt 


know that there are 


tbout. If the gentle- 
had the theor— 


entirely without explanatioi The yzentleman seeks to hide 
behind the conference report, so it is well for the eountry to 
know exactly what has been done. That is all I am trying to 


tell. I desire to discuss the matter fairly. There is no question 
about the number of amendments. As the statement of the 
House conferees makes known, there were 85> amendments 
which applied only te changes in language or punctuation. 


Then there were 44 other amendments which were passed upon 
by the conferees, to which the conferees added something and 


then placed them back in the bill in some form or other. theo 
there were a number of other amendments from which the 
House receded entirely, and I think properly receded. IT have 


no fault to find with that, because the bill, as I have already 
stated, has been cleared, and property cleared, by the elimina- 
tion of a number of drastic and unnecessary administrative 
features which were calculated only to harass the people of the 
United States and to maintain legal traps for those who were 
entirely innocent of all wrongdoing. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. 

Mr. GARD. Yes. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Will the gentleman be kind 
enough to tell us some of these drastic provisions thut were 
eliminated by the Senate? 

Mr. GARD. Yes; I will be glad to do thal. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I do not mean at this moment, 
but as he goes along. 

Mr. GARD. I will he glad te discuss them as I come to them 


© 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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The matter coming as it has now presented itself, for approval 
ov disapproval of the conference report, I call attention, first, 
to the statement of the gentleman as to the number of amend- 
ments, In the report of Senator STeRLinG, which I have in 
my hand, it is disclosed that the Senate receded from 19 amend- 
ments, that the House receded from 268 amendments, that other 
amendments, from 4 to 280, inclusive, and 44 in number, were 
amended by the conferees. Now, 19 and 268 and 44 make a 
total of 331, as I make the calculation. 

The bill is now in three parts, as it was when it left the 
House. The first part deals with war prohibition. It is but 
just to say that the war-prohibition part was considered by 
the Cominittee on the Judiciary, and when it now comes back 
from conference it comes back with but few necessary amend- 
ments; while Title II, which never had its origin in the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, comes back with a number of amend- 
ments, nearly all of which are agreed to by the conferees. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARD. I yield to the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I want to ask why Title II did not come 
from the Committee on the Judiciary just as much as Title L. 
Was not the gentleman present in the committee? 

Mr. GARD. I did not say it did not come from there. I said 
it did not originate there. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I will say that Title I did not originate 
with the Committee on the Judiciary either. 

Mr. GARD. I am not disposed to bicker with the gentleman, 
and if he is proud that section 1 did not come from the Judi- 
ciliary Committee he exhibits a pride in something which I do 
not eare to discuss, 

Mr. RANDALL of California. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARD. I yield to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. RANDALL of California. The gentleman has made a 
large number of complimentary remarks about the improve- 
ments made on this bill. I should like to know if the gentle- 
man intends to vote for it? 

Mr. GARD. I will vote for the bill. I will vote for any 
reasonable enforcement bill. My attitude has been all along 
that I wanted a reasonable and proper enforcement bill. As 
{ have stated, when a constitutional amendment is passed, I 
think it is the’duty of the legislative body to write an enforce- 
ment bill, and so long as the bill is proper and the best bill I 
can obtain I will vote for it. 

At this time, in view of the extraordinary proceedings, I 
should like the attention of the chairman of the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

On page 3, line 15, the words “ reason to believe” in connec- 
tion with the use of property as a nuisance are stricken out, 
while on page 28, in line 10, under the title of “ General pro- 
hibition,” the same words, “ reason to believe,” remain in. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. The gentleman can readily understand 
why. 

Mr. GARD. I can not. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. There was no amendment on page 28, 
while there was on page 3. 

Mr. GARD. The same principle applies, if the gentleman 
mukes it apply, to war-time prohibition; why not to general 
prohibition? ; 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. We had no power to deal with it. 

Mr. GARD. The rule puts in everything; you could do every- 
thing you wanted to. 
Mr. VOLSTEAD. 

came here, 

Mr. GARD. Now, Mr. Speaker, I desire to call attention 
to another thing. Amendment 49, if the gentleman will give 
heed, the matter in conference was this: The House put in 
“subject to penalty in section 30,” and the Senate amended it 
by putting in section 25. The conferees—I do not know whether 
intentionally or unintentionally—put in section 29, entirely 
without authority. I do not know now whether it means 25 
or 29. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. The conference report says it means 29, 
We amended the bill by striking out one section, and we had to 
make a change of renumbering the sections. That is how we 
make so many concessions to the Senate striking out the word 
“that,” and all that sort of thing. 

Mr. GARD. I am not speaking about concessions to the Sen- 
ate; I am glad the gentleman did make concessions to the Sen- 
ate. I say, for the first time the bill has been properly con- 
sidered by a body where the gag rule was not invoked. The 
bill was open before the rule came in to at least 10 or 12 points 
of order. The points of order have been eliminated by the 
adoption of the rule, and so it is unnecessary to discuss longer 
that proposition. 


” 


We did not get the rule until the report 
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The changes made in the bill to which I desire to call attention 
are changes in the administrative features of it, changes whic) 
the House, when the matters were brought to them, either pe 
jected on votes after practically no debate or which were no) 
considered on points of order. But the changes which are now 
in the bill are, first, that a more liberal construction is given to 
that which we have heretofore classed as innocent beverages of 
the household. We have welcomed back into the sacred circle 
sweet cider, and, indeed, preserved sweet cider. We have pro 
vided that not alone can one make sweet cider, but he can ge!| 
cider to one who has a license or a permit for the manufacture 
of vinegar. 

The bill strikes out the requirement of a bond, which was in 
the House bill, to the full value of the property in nuisance cases 
and substituted a fair and reasonable bond. 

Amendment 31, the search-and-seizure section, I confess, I do 
not understand, although possibly the chairman of the Com 
mittee on the Judiciary does. It provides in its present form 
that one under section 1014 may issue a warrant, whereas the 
amendment of the Senate provided that they might issue and 
serve a warrant. If the limitation on the bare issuance of the 
warrant is authorized by the conferees on the part of the House, 
then it is fair to understand it. I am merely calling attention 
to it thinking possibly there might be some error in the gentle- 
man’s not including that which was included in the Senate 
amendment and making section 1014 generally applicable. 

Section 1014 was rejected in the House, with the approval of 
the chairman of the Committee on the Judiciary, and is now re- 
inserted by the Senate, except the service of the process is elim! 
nated and we have the bare issuance of the warrant. 

Then we had a considerable discussion in the House about the 
word “nonpotable.” It was thought to be essential in matters 
like the sirups and patent medicines and other things with 
which some perverts seek to assuage a disordered thirst. Now, 
the word “ nonpotable” is stricken out as an unnecessary limi 
tation on the bill. 

Amendments 58 and 59 permit, for what purpose I hardly 
know, except to follow the ground of reason, the estabtishment 
and continuance of hospitals and sanitariums. 

Amendment 73, for instance, permits an opportunity to have a 
refusal of a permit reviewed in court. 

Amendment 74 very largely and properly enlarges the ques- 
tion of the sacramental wines, providing for proper manufacture, 
for their manufacture under supervision, words a great deal 
better than those used by the House, and I say it with great 
respect, are now contained therein. 

There was a section providing that no physician who had an 
office in a drug store could write a prescription containing alco- 
hol. That has been eliminated and stricken out. There was a 
provision inserted with much vehemence that no man could take 
a drink on the train or a moving vehicle. That has been elimi- 
nated. 

Mr. Speaker, I see that my time is expiring. We have only 
30 minutes’ debate, and I have no desire to longer use time. I 
merely desired to call attention to these changes which were 
made in conference by those representing the House and the 
Senate and to advise the House what is the present condition 
of the bill. 

Mr. IGOE. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. HASKELL]. 

Mr. HASKELL. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, I 
am opposed to this conference prohibition report and shall vote 

gainst it upon the grounds that I advanced when the bill was 
originally brought before this House, and upon the further 

ground that the conferees have exceeded their authority ; «also, 
that there are a number of States that yet have referendum 
votes to take upon this subject. While I will support just and 
proper measures to enforce the Constitution and will uphold 
the laws as passed, I shall work for a resubmission of the 
eighteenth prohibition amendment. I believe that representa- 
tive government did not come up to its high standard in its 
action taken on this proposition, and I believe the American 
people ought to have a direct vote upon it. I ask to-day, as I 
have before, that Congress take up for consideration House 
joint resolution 7, which I introduced on the first day of this 
session of Congress, which, when passed with a two-thirds vote 
by this Congress and ratified by three-fourths of the States, wil! 
allow a referendum vote to the people of America upon this Il- 
portant subject. That resolution is 100 per cent Americanist. 
Let the vote and the voice of the people of America be heard. 
I submit that is fair and just. We changed the system with 
reference to the election of Senators of the United Stites. 
There was doubt throughout the country as to whether or not 
elections by the State legislatures were proper, whether certain 
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We changed the 
Constitution to let the people elect their Senators directly. 
\Why not follow the same procedure with reference to prohibition 
and amend the Constitution again, providing for a direct vote by 
the people on prohibition ? 

in the name of constitutional freedom and the preservation of 
self-determination to the individual upon purely moral ques- 
tions, | ask that favorable action be taken upon my proposal. 

\Ir. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend and ~evise 
my remarks in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
has the gentleman this doctrine in his platform in his race for 
county judge of New York? 

Mir. HASKELL. I would state to the gentleman that in the 
primary contest, in which I was a candidate, the issue was in- 
iected and the people of Brooklyn, the greatest and most inde- 
pendent county in the United States of America, showed plainly 
that they wanted a referendum vote by the American people. 

Mr. BLANTON, If the gentleman needs it in his campaign, 
I shull not objeet. 

The SPEAKER. 
ordered, 

Mir. IGOE. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. CALpWELt]. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Speaker, little can be said in the last 
two minutes of debate—I am sorry I have not more time—in 
opposition to this bill. I want it distinctly understood that I 
remain now, as I always have been, an antiprohibitionist. I 
have always voted against prohibition, except upon those times 
when Ll was paired with a prohibitionist ; that is, when the vote 


fufluences Were injected that were improper. 


The Chair hears no objection, and it is so 


voting. And I now register as the final act in this legislation 
iny disapproval of the unfair and un-American method by which 
the majority of this House has forced. upon the people of this 
ountry things that many do not want. It is contrary to our 
\inerican institutions to attempt by legislation to prescribe the 
personal habits of our citizens. It is wrong, and the men here 
to-day who are foreing this on our people will live to regret 
the action that they are taking. It is a stroke at the very 
foundation of the institution that we call free government, and 
I protest against the methods that have been adopted. As I 
winted out a few moments ago, dry conferees have reported a 
dry conference report to a dry Rules Committee, and a dry 
House is trying to make a free people—— 

\ MemBeR. Dry? 

Mr. CALDWELL. No; not dry, because you can not ever 
make the American people do anything that they do not want 
to alo 


free people conform their personal habits to the will of a few, 


and as | voted against the rule I will vote against the bill. 
\ir. IGOR. Mr. Speaker, I yield one minute to the gentleman 
froin Massachusetts [Mr. Firrzgeracp]. 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I wish to take advantage 
part of the time allotted to me to correct a statement which 
T niide on the floor of this House in my speech on prohibition 
last July, in which I said, speaking of the officials of the State 
of Virginia in their indorsement of the prohibition law in that 
State, that the police of that State entered trains and ransacked 
the wardrobes of women and committed assaults which bordered 
m indeeeney,. 
That statement was made by me as the result of an article 
Which [ saw in the public press at the time. A few days after I 
‘ that statement I received a letter from the office of the 
Commissioner of Prohibition of the State of Virginia, which 
ed that the newspaper item to which I had referred had been 
spread broadeast to the detriment of Virginia. As a result a 
plete investigation had been ordered by the officials of Vir- 
sinia, and I have the report here in my hand, which completely 
exonerates any of its officials of that indecent conduct. I wish 
publicly in this House to withdraw the statement and say that 
from my information no such incident occurred, and the news- 
paper item did a great injustice to public officials of the State of 
Virginia. [Applause. ] 
_Now, a word about present-day conditions since war prohibi- 
tion has been in effect. In my own city of Boston thousands 
ol persons have become Jamaica ginger addicts, with resultant 
injury to their systems, while thousands of others have become 
(rug fiends; and this is but the beginning. How much more 
beneficial to the cause of temperance it would have been to 
ave approached prohibition moderately, as is being done in 
Norw ay, rather than adopt the drastic provisions now before us. 
. rhis measure discriminates against the poor man at a time 
that every effort should be made to show that the rich man en- 
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I will continue—and a dry House is trying to make a } 
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joys no advantages. We are having conferences in this city 
now between capital and labor, with a view to the ameliora- 
tion of the conditions of the everyday man. There is too much 
evidence everywhere about us that a comparatively few have 
too much while the many have not enough. In a Republic 
like ours this should not be so. Yet in this very measure be- 
fore us the rankest discrimination is shown. People who have 
the money to buy liquors and put them away in their dwelling 
can have as much as they like for themselves and friends, 
while the man without money to buy it in quantity must do 
without it. A dwelling under this act is construed to mean 
any room in any dwelling or hotel used as a home, and the man 
of independent means can have a dozen homes if need be, and 
under this law can store whatever amount of liquor he wishes 
for his own and friends’ use. This is not like America, and yet 
it will be the law when this bill passes. See the chance for 
the Bolshevist to stir up trouble among right-thinking citizens 
on an issue like this. I say to the men of this House that this 
and other provisions of this bill spell trouble for America. To 
deny the man or woman in the big city the chance to make 
beer to drink after a hard day’s work while the farmer can 
make his cider or wine is another act of discrimination per- 
petrated by this bill. The farmer should have his chance to 
make his cider and wine, but why deny the ordinary citizen 
the right to make beer? It is not justice, and unless I miss my 
guess the American people will say so in no uncertain tones 
When given the chance. [Applause.] 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Speaker, I shall of course support the 
conference report. I want to call attention to the fact that 
this House has given more careful consideration to this meas- 
ure, in my judgment, than it has to any measure before the 
House at this session of Congress, and more time, and that 
most of that time was consumed by the gentlemen who were 
opposed to the measure. I do not know that I ever knew of 
an instance where men opposed to prohibition have taken such 
an interest in enacting a prohibition law. 

I want to predict now that the time will come when the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. CaLtpweEti], who just addressed 
this House, will be as anxious to withdraw his remarks from 
the Recorp as was the distinguished gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. FirzGeraALp], who so gladly withdrew his a mo- 
ment ago. Prohibition is here to stay, and no God-fearing, 
liberty-loving citizen in 10 years from now will be willing to 
admit that he ever stood on the floor of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and opposed it. 

[By unanimous consent, leave was granted to Mr. TINcHER 
to revise and extend his remarks in the Recorp. ] 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. SAUNDERS]. [Applause.] 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, the curtain is 
so nearly down on this controversy that I do not think that 
there is need for much further speaking on the part of either 
the friends or the opponents of the conference report. 

The American people have decided that they are going to 
try out this reform in the social life of the Nation. All that 
has been done, has been in conformity with the requirements 
of the Constitution with respect to amending that instrument. 
I can not understand how Members of this body, like our 
friend from New York [Mr. CALDWELL] can speak of this 
amendment as un assault upon our democratic theory of gov- 
ernment. It is of the essence of democracy. That theory con- 
templates government as a growth. Progress and develop- 
ment are its handmaidens. Our organic law provides for the 
changes that new ideas born of progress and experience will 
suggest, and prescribes the procedure by which amendments 
shall be adopted. It is impossible for the Constitution to be 
amended in any hasty fashion, or in response to any sentiment 
that is not Nation wide in its character. The procedure with 
respect to this amendment has been taken in strict conformity 
with the requirements of the organic law. How can the gen- 
tleman from New York speak of the successive steps which 
have culminated in the ratification of the prohibition amend 
ment, as a blow at the foundations of popular governinent? 
This experiment may be a wise, or an unwise one. Time alone 
will definitely tell. But at least it is orderly procedure, rest 
ing upon the sure foundation of the approving sentiment of 
a great majority of the American people. The gentleman from 
Ohio has, I think, somewhat slurringly referred to the manne 
in which this measure was prepared and handled in the House 
as compared with the alleged superior methods .of treatment 
applied in the Senate. I have seen many issues debated in the 
course of my years of service in this body, but I do not recall 
any bill to which proportionately a larger measure of delibera- 
tion was accorded, and greater opportunity of unrestricted 
debate was granted, than were afforded during the considera- 
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tion of the prohibition enforeement bill. If the gentlemen in 
opposition did not engraft upon it the amendments which they 


submitted that failure was due to their lack of votes to sup- | 


port their amendments, not to lack of opportunity either to 
offer, or to debate them. They had their day in court, and 
an ample hearing. It has been correctly stated, I think by the 
ehairman of the Judiciary Committee and possibly by other 
zentlemen, that the great bulk of the speeches made during the 
consideration of this bill in the House were made by the 
Members who opposed it. 
action on their amendments, it was not for lack of much 
speaking. I do not recall any amendment offered by the oppo- 
nents of this legislation which was not discussed and voted upon 
in due and orderly fashion. Every step taken in connection 
with this legislation, has conformed to the requirements pro- 
vided by the rules to secure a fair hearing, and impartial 
consideration of a legislative proposition. 

Just a word in response to the intimation of the gentleman 
from Ohio that this bill was so badly constructed in the House 
that it had to be reconstructed by Senate amendments. Many 
of the amendments of the Senate were verbal or textual amend- 
ments of the most trivial and unimportant character. I will 
“all the attention of the Members to some of these Senate 
amendments, in order that they may note their utter imma- 
teriality. 
the words “ capable of being” were stricken out by the stylists 
of the Senate, and in lieu thereof the words “ which may be 
were inserted. Our conferees accepted this amendment without 
demur. In another place on the same page where the words 
“and d” oecur, these words were stricken out, and replaced 
by ‘the words “and f.” This amendment too, was readily ac- 
cepted by the House conferees, as a proper consequential amend- 
ment due to rearrangements in the bill. Then I turn to the 


next page, page 13, and find that instead of the word “ thirty,” | 


39 


the word “twenty-five” appears in the Senate amendment. 
Later in the conferees’ report, I believe my friend from Ohio 
said that 25 was made “29.” Rearrangement of the sections of 
the bill made necessary the final change to “ 29.” 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. 
find that the werds “as defined in this title the,’ are stricken 
out, and the word “The” is substituted therefor. A very 
large proportion of the amendments of the Senate, were of 
this character, and it is to the the eredit of our eonferees, and 
not to the discredit of the 
accepted. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I wish to say in 
conclusion that if there are other amendments of the Senate, 
which according to the statement of the gentleman from Ohio 
very much improve the House bill, that I for one am very 
willing to see our handiwork improved, from whatever quarter 


, 


his associates in their opposition to this measure. 

Mr. IGOE. Mr. Speaker, the rule that 
vides that a motion to recommit may be offered. 
2 motion to recommit with instructions to insist upon the 
disagreement of the House to Senate amendment No, 31. When 
this measure was before the House the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Saunpers] offered an amendment, which 
adopted in the Committee of the Whole, providing that ofticers 


[ Applause. ] 


who might make arrests under section 1014 could issue search | 
was adopted without debate, but } 
when the House passed upon that amendment, after the Com- | 
mittee of the Whole had reported the bill, a roll call was had | 
and that améndment was rejected by a vote of 285 to 73, and | 
the 285 included the chairman of the committee, Mr. Vousrrap, | 


warrants. That amendment 


of Minnesota. The however, reinserted that 


vision, and 


senate, pro- 


mentioned in section 1014 the power to issue search warrants. 


This Congress has always safeguarded that right, and the only | 
in the espionage | 


time that we passed such a provision was 
law, adopted shortly after the declaration of war against 
Germany, and that law provides that this search warrant could 
only be issued by a United States judge or a State court or Ter- 
ritorial court of record or by a United States commissioner for 
a district. Now, what is proposed to be done by this amend- 
ment which the conferees have agreed to in utter violation 
of a record vote of this House, and in which the gentleman 
from Minnesota, the chairman of the committee, joined? Under 
that section a search warrant may be issued by any chancellor, 
judge of a supreme court or a superior court, chief er first judge 
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If they failed to secure favorable | 


| law, and none of whom maintain courts of record. 
| theory of this Congress, including the gentleman from Minne- 


Looking to page 12.o0f the bill, you will find that | 
! ; eee : 
|} are mentioned now in title 11 of the espionage act, section 


» | 


I look to the next page, and | 
| whelming majority was rejected. 
| go upon record against such an amendment as this. 


House bill that they were readily | 


| people in discussing the bill. 
that improvement may come, I hope that the measure has been | 
so greatly improved by the collaboration of the Senate that it | 
will now receive the support of the gentleman from Ohio, and | 


was adopted pro- | 
I shall offer | 


was | 


the eonferees have agreed to the amendment in | 
language somewhat modified but which still gives the officers | 
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of common pleas, mayor of a city, justice of the peace, or other 
magistrate ef any State. Now, what can be done under thes 
search warrants? Congress in passing the espionage law con. 
fined this power to courts of record. And there was 
reason for it. 

In this act, which is a Federal act, the conferees are exte;). 


food 


| ing the powers of State officials to enforce a Federal law snd 
| provide that 


they may issue search warrants under which 
houses may be broken into and entered if admittance is je. 
fused, and where the application states that the property iv be 
seized is in the house it may be entered in the nighttime. ‘(), 


|reason that Congress safeguards this provision, even in ily 
|} enforcement of the espionage law, was because Congress fo} 
| that 


people should be secure in their papers and that their 
homes should be inviolate except under the most extraordinary 
circumstances. And so this very House in this Congress, this 


| Session of Congress, in passing upon an amendment to this 


bill, upon this very measure, rejected the proposition that the 


|authority to issue search warrants should be extended to jus- 


tices of the peace, many of whom may not be versed in the 
It was the 


sota [Mr. VoistTEeap], the chairman of the committee, as show: 


| by this record vote, that this privilege of issuing search war- 


rants should be restricted, should be confined to those why 


1, and that that right should be confined to courts of record. 
So, Mr. Speaker, I shall offer this motion to recommit, becaus 
I believe that this House will stand by the record vote which 


| was cast on July 21, when by a vote of 285 to 73 they refused 
| to sanction this proposition, which is substantially the on 
| that was offered by the gentleman from Virginia and which 


was rejected at that time. 

I have nothing further to say about this bill. I am opposed 
to it, and while the Senate amendments have liberalized it th 
bill is still objectionable. But I believe that these amendments 


| of the Senate have gone far to remove some of the objeciion- 
| able 
| is, to my mind, an extremely objectionable one, and it is one of 


matter. But this amendment which has been accepted 


the few which was voted upen in this House and by an over- 
I hope this House will again 


The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Missouri 


|} has expired. 


Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I vield seven minutes io th: 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Wers]. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, the talk we have had about 
passage of the bill in the House is like discussing a last 
bird’s nest. 


the 
year’s 


That is past and gone, and the water is over the 


| dam. And, as observed here, our antiprehibition friends took up 


more space in the Recorp, probably by 50 per cent, than the dry 
It was fully and fairly discussed. 
To-day’s debate has been on how the conferees, one of whom I 
happen to be, had violated the rules of the House, had at- 
tempted to overturn the foundations and the policies of the 
Government in violating some great rule by their condu:i in 
presenting this conference report. I have listened to all this 
debate, and I have yet to hear the first man lay one objectior 
to anything before the House that the conferees on the part 
of the House put in the bill, 

Mr. GARD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEBB. I yield, and I want my friend to name thi 
language in which we exceeded our authority to which he 
objects. 


Mr. GARD. 


T can name at least 10 points. 
says, this is water over the dam, because the resolution tl 
gentleman voted for, declaring all points of order should be 
waived, makes it unnecessary to say anything about it. 


As the gent!icman 


Mr. WEBB. I will tell you what they objected to. Every 


| one of the things they objected to liberalized the bill in favor 


of the antiprohibition people, and they would all have giadly 
voted for them if they had been presented in the House. They 
are objecting to what the wet people want. If anybody objects 
to the conference report, it ought to be the dry men, ani it 
does not lie in the mouths of the whisky men of this Hous 
to come in and object to the liberal acts we reported. When 
this bill passed the House it provided that every man who was 
indicted for selling a beverage with one-half of 1 per cent 
of alcoho! should have to prove that he had not done it. ‘The 
burden of proving the alcoholic content was placed on the 
defendant. The gentleman from Ohio never did object to that 
provision, and yet it was a radical change in the proceedings 
of our courts by placing the burden of proof on the defendant 
in every such case. When that provision went to the Senate, 
the Senate struck out the whole of that section, and I am not 
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telling any secret when I say that we stayed in “ grips” for 

two weeks on that burden-of-proof proposition. In order to | 
hurden of proof on the manufacturer alone, because he is fami- 

liar with what goes into the beverage, and we left the burden of 

yroof on the Government as to the retailer, but provided in 

every case when the alcoholic content was analyzed that the 

resonable expense for analyzing it should be taxed as a part 

of the costs. They say that is in violation of the rule and is 

about to overturn the Government because we agreed to it. 

And the other provision was that the shipment should be in 
sealed containers or bottles, as prescribed by the commissioner. 
They are the only two that I know of wherein there is a ground 
for making the point of order that we exceeded our authority, 
and if we committed an error it was in behalf of the men who | 
want liquor sold. Yet they are the ones who make the most 
fuss us to violation of the conference rules by your conferees. 

My friend refers to the number of amendments that we 
vielded on. We yielded on 55 amendments where we struck out 
“That” at the beginning of each section. The Senate, out of 
its sense of style, struck “ That” out and let the sentence just 
hpegin “The.” It struck out the word “That” and left in the 
word “The.” We agreed to that 55 times, and thus committed 
nother offense. It was just a question of taste and of style, 
but we wanted to agree and get down to business, and we 
agreed to let the Senate have its way there. 

Now, before my time expires, I want to discuss this section 
iv14 of the Revised Statutes, which my friend from Missouri 
iMr. Igor] referred to. When the amendment was offered in 
the House before and beaten, I want to say that the House did 
uot fully understand it. I do not believe the House understood 
it, because Members said they did not understand it. It reads 
like this: 

Officers authorized to issue warrants or cause arrests to be made 
uder said section 1014 of the Revised Statutes of the United States 
ire authorized to issue search warrants under the limitations provided 
n Title XI of the act approved June 15, 1917, Fortieth Statutes at 
large, page 217, et seq. 

What we did in the House, and the reason why the House 
voted against it, was that the House got the impression——— 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from North Car- 
olinu has expired. 

Mr. WEBB. 
entirely expired? Give me one minute more. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman one 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North 
ognized for one minute more. 

Mr. WEBB. The House got the impression that this not only 
authorized the issuance of search warrants, but arrests by 
these officers. So it struck out that language and made it read 
this way: 

Officers mentioned in section 1014 are authorized to issue search 
warrants under the limitations provided in Title XI of the act approved 
June 15, 1917. 

The gentleman from Missouri objects to that. Every State 
ii the Union—and there are 48 of ‘them, I believe—permits its 
justices of the peace and all other judicial officers to issue search 
warrants, What objection has a man who lives in a State—and 
we all do—against a judge issuing a search warrant? 

Mr. IGOE. Why did not the committee permit them to do it 
under the espionage law? 

Mr. WEBB. There we were treading on new ground, and the 
States did not have jurisdiction to enforce it. We could not 
leave it to the States. Why not trust these State judicial offi- 
I hope this House will trust them by defeating any mo- 
iion to strike it out. [Applause.] 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
<cliitleman from Iowa [Mr. Towner]. 

‘The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa is recognized for 
ive minutes, 

‘ir. TOWNER. Mr. Speaker, I think that instead of being 
subject to criticism, both the Committee on the Judiciary and 
the conference committee should receive from this House hearty 

nks for performing the very arduous, embarrassing, and 
difficult work that they have had committed to them. 

This legislation, which was reported from the Committee on 
‘the Judiciary, was the most difficult piece of legislation that 

ever been submitted to any committee, at least since I 
been a Member of this House. Not only did it have to 

‘uvel untraversed ground and make new precedents and ar- 
range methods of meeting the duty that was imposed upon 
them, but it was necessary to meet a conspicuously difficult 
proposition, because of the fact that we had still under opera- 
fion in this country the law with regard to war-time prohibi- 

On, as it has been termed. 


‘arolina is rec- 


cers? 
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promise it and get it back here, we agreed to put i 
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Has the time of the gentleman from Minnesota | 
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I would have been better satisfied if separate measures had 
been brought in here, but I recognize the difficulty of the task 
which the committee had, and I certainly feel deeply under ob- 
ligations to them for the manner in which they have performed 
their duty. Not only that, gentlemen, but I think we are under 
obligations to the committee for the very careful, considerate, 
and courteous manner in which the majority of the committee 
conducted the debate in this House during the progress of 
this legislation through the House. I was certainly surprised 
that the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Garp], who himself was 
treated with more consideration and courtesy than I ever 
Saw exhibited on the floor of this House to any individual 
before, who more times secured unanimous consent to extend 
his remarks than I ever saw granted before to any individual, 
should object to the way in which that debate was carried on. 
For three weeks that bill was debated in the House. Every 
possible objection that the ingenuity of the very ingenious 
gentleman opposing this measure could suggest was brought 
forward in the House. They were all met, and, I believe, care- 
fully and graciously. There was ample consideration afforded 
to every one of them. 

I know that it has been said by gentlemen time and time 
again that this legislation was railroaded through the House. 
Gentlemen, there never was a piece of legislation placed more 
conspicuously and directly before the House than this legisla- 
tion. Members were compelled to act under their constitutional 
obligations. They were compelled to pass this legislation be- 
eause it was their duty to do so, and, as I said before, I believe 
they did their duty honestly and fairly. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Iowa has 
expired. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas is recognized 
for two minutes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, in all the history of Congress 
in my judgment there has been no piece of legislation passed 
more important to the happiness of the homes in America than 
this bill. 

I want to challenge the statements made by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. CaLpwe tt], “that the American people 
can not be made by Congress to do anything which they do 
not want to do,” and “that the people will not respect this law 
after Congress passes it.” The characteristic American citizen 
is a law-loving, law-abiding citizen, and the great majority of 
American citizens, notwithstanding the fact that many are for- 
eign born, are law-loving, law-abiding citizens and will obey 
any and all laws passed by Congress. We have passed in 
the history of this Nation only 18 amendments to the Consti- 
tution, and every single one of those amendments has been 
passed in the identical manner in which this seventeenth 
amenudment was passed—submitted to the States by Congress, 
and by the legislatures of the various States ratified—and never 
before in the history of this Nation was any one of the 17 
amendments thus far ratified more quickly acted on than 
this seventeenth amendment; and I want to call your attention 
to the fact that 44 of the 48 States in less than a year promptly 
ratified this seventeenth amendment. [Applause.] 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I yield one minute to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [{Mr. Morcan]. 

Mr, MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Iowa | Mr. 
TOWNER] has just complimented the work of the Judiciary 
Committee on this work it has done in the preparation and 
enactment of this bill The members of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee are no doubt all grateful for the kind remarks of the 
gentleman from Iowa. The members of the committee gen- 
erally have done their duty conscientiously. But the work of the 
| preparation of this bill has devolved largely upon one man, 
ithe chairman of the Judiciary Committee. For months he hus 
| given a large part of his time to the work of perfecting this 
| bill. He has done the work efficiently and conscientiously. 
| We are about to take a final vote on our first national prohi- 
| bition statute. It is a great measure, and for its preparation 
and its final passage in its present form the country is in 
debted, above all others, to the gentleman from Minnesota, the 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee, Hon. ANprew J. Vot- 
| STEAD. 
| Mr. Speaker, I shall vote for this bill with a great deal of 
pleasure. In the adoption of the prohibition amendment the 
American people have taken a great step forward. Few meas 
ures have been enacted since the organization of our first Con- 
gress which are so far-reaching in influence as this measure 
will be. It will leave its impress upon the social, moral, and 
economic conditions of the Nation. It will be felt in every 
avenue of human activity and in every home. It will mold and 
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modify the Nation at large. Through it a new Nation will be 
developed. It will be a better Nation, It will be a Nation 
with less crime, immorality, and injustice, It will be a more 
eflicient Nation. It will be a greater Nation industrially, 
coramercially, and financially. Through it will come better 
citizenship physically, intellectually, and merally. As a result 
ef this measure there will come a higher standard in our 
political world. So I hail this measure as the harbinger of a 
treater Nation, a brighter day, and a better world. 

Mr. IGOE. Mr. Speaker, I offer a motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri offers 
moetion to recommit, which the Clerk will repert. 

The Cierk read as follows: 


a 


Mr. IG@k moves to recommit the conference report to the conferees 
vith instructions te the House conferees: te insist upon the disagree- 
ment of the Llouse to Senate amendment Ne, 31. 

Mr. VOLSLTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 


that that motion is not permissible under the rules. There are 
no conferees nay more on this bill. The Senate has passed this 
report, and the Senate eonferees have been discharged, anid 
this motion is clearly out of order under the rules, 

Mr. IGOR, Mr. Speaker, I do not quite understand the gentle- 
wan. To be candid, the point of order comes to me as a sur- 
prise. I am net going to repeat what has been said ahout the 
way this bill has been handled, but the rule just adopted to-day 
provides not only that points of order can not be made und that 
the debate shal! be limited, but it winds up by saying that ene 
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motion he offers is not in order. 
ferees who have no existence. 

The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman suggest any motion ty 
recommit that would be in order? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I do not know of any that I can think of; 
it is for the gentleman to find some motion that is in order that 
he can avail himself of. Of course every rule of this kind thai 
contains permission to move to reconsider is subject to the re- 
quirement that the motion to recommit is one that is in order, 
and I submit that under the circumstances no motion to recom- 
mit is in order. 

Mr. SAUNDDRS of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, while I am op. 
posed to the motion to recummit, it seems to me very clear that 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Igor] has the right to make 
it. No new condition has developed since the rule was adopted, 
When the House voted on the rule it knew that the Senate 
conferees had been discharged. The rule against reeommitting 
a conference report, when the conferees of the Senate have 
been discharged, is a rule of order of the House, but that rule 


He can not recommit to eop- 


| has been avoided by the rule that we adopted this morning. [i 


| asserting a right given to him by the rule. 


motion to recommit may be permitted. That rule was adopted | 
by the House just an hour ago, and surely the gentleman from | 


Minnesota can not have read the rule. We are bound by it. 
The majority of this House by a special rule governing the con- 
sideration of this conference report has provided for a motion 
io recommit, and all that I have submitted is a motion expressly 
permitted in the rule which has just been adopted. 

The SPEAKER. The 
yvouri did not hear what the gentleman from Minnesota said. 
{t was that the conferees on the part of the Senate had been dis- 
charged, so that there are not any conferees to whom the motion 


| Plainly, to the conferees on the part of the House. 


Chair thinks the gentleman from Mis- | 


which he makes could be addressed. 
Mr. IGOR. We are governed, as I take it, by this special 
rule, not by the rules of the Senate, and if this House by a ma- | 


jority vote adopts a rule which is senseless, because of some 
fact which does net appear in the rule itself, then the fault lies 


with the House, and we are not te be prejudiced in our right 


| House. 


because of some fact which, it seems to me, it was the duty of | 


the gentleman from Minnesota and ethers who proposed this 
ruje to have informed the House of before the rule was adepted, 
L ihink the gentleman is estopped by the rule under which we 
ure acting, which authorizes the minority to present a motion 
to recomnit What other right have we to secure an expression 
from the House upon this proposition? 

Mr. RANDALL of California. The gentleman has the remedy. 
Let the House reject the conference repert and ask for a further 
conference, 

Mr. IGOR. When we suggesied something here a little while 
ago the gentleman said, “ You can vote up the rule and then 
vote down the conference report.” But some Members of this 
Hlouse want an expression of opinion upen one feature of the 
eonterence report, a propositieon which the House voted down 
before by a record vote. 
vote, into the conference and agree to the Senate amend- 
ment setting up the very thing which the House rejected. 

Mr. WEBB. I beg the gentleman’s pardon We struck out, 
und made it very clear that no one but the oflicers mentioned 
should issue search warrants. They had the idea that a deputy 
sheriff might do it 


fo 


The SPEAKER. The Chair could not hear what the ventle- 
man said. 

Mr. IGOR. ‘That is all I have to say. 

The SPEAKER. It was the gentleman from North Carolina 
that the Chair could not hear. 

Mr. WEBB. I intended to say that the ventleman from 


But the conferees, ignoring that record | 


Missouri was mistaken when he said that the conferees adopted | 


the very thing that was beaten in the House, because we have 


amended the language and made it clear what officers shall 
issue these warrants 
Mr. IGOk. The genUlewan from North Carolina is mistaken. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that 
the point of order, 


Mr. VOLSTEAD. 


is net pertinent to 


The fact that the rule permits a motion. to 


that rule prevides for a vain or futile thing—and this motion 
to reecommit is both vain and futile—the Chair is not called 
upon to hold it out of order. The House can do a foolish thing, 
if it is so minded, and when it does a foolish thing, if it is 
within its authority, such action does not present a question of 
order. The sole question now is whether the gentleman 
The right in its 
exercise may amount to nothing. As I have said, it may be 
a vain and futile thing that he is doing. But this rule expressly 
provides that there shall be a motion to recommit. To what 
committee, if recommitted, shall the conferenee report be sent? 
As I caught 
the purport of the motion, it directs these conferees to do cer- 
tain things. Well, the House can give these instructions. The 
House conferees have not been discharged, and we can instruct 
them as we see fit. The fact that the instructions can noi 
earried out and therefore are vain, is immaterial. The gentle 
man is entitled to make the motion that the rule provides may 
be made. When the motion is submitted, the House by its ac- 
tion can adopt, or reject it. That is our part in the procedure 
which the rule has provided. The Speaker in admitting the 
gentleman from Missouri to make this motion, is merely car- 
rying out the provisions of a rule deliberately adopted by the 
If this provision of the rule is a foolish one, the re 

sponsibility for this folly attaches to the House which agreed 
to the rule. The gentleman from Missouri is entitled to cxer-. 
eise a right explicitly afforded by the action of this body) 
it fixed the terms for the consideration of this report. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, a point of order. 

The SPEAKER. There is one point of order pending. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the Chair hear me on the point of order? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will hear the gentleman on the 
point of order. 

Mr. BLANTON. I take it that when the conference conimiit 
tee presents its conference report for the consideration of thi 
House, and their report is placed before the House for action, 
the conferees are thereby discharged from the further ¢9 


Is 


he 


whet 


sideration of the bill and the disagreements in conference. A 
rule which would make it in order to offer one motion to 
recommit legislation to conferees when they have ceased to 
exist would be absolutely without value, merit, or standing, 


even though it is a rule passed by the House, if there are no 
eonferees. to whom the matter could be recommitted. In other 
words, if there are no conferees, even though the House has 
adopted a rule providing that there could be one motion to 
recommit, I submit to the Chair that the rule is meaningless 
and without standing before the House, and is absolutely with- 
out value, because we hgve no conferees to whom we could 
recommit the bill. For, if this conference report is disapproved 
by the House, conferees will again have to be appointed by the 
Chair. 

The SPEAKER. It seems to the Chair that this is an awk- 
ward and quite unprecedented situation. If it were not for the 
fact that the rule especially permits the motion to recommit, the 
Chair would have no hesitation, following the precedenis in 
ruling, that the motion to recommit was out of order, because the 


| conferees on the part of the Senate have been discharged and 


there is really no conference commitice to whom it could he 
recommnitted. 


But, as the gentleman from Virginia forcibly says, the rul 


| which the House adopted in the full light of the conditions, 


recommit does not mean that any motion is in order. If the 
gentleman presents a motion to recommit that is in order, it | 
should’ be permitted, but it is perfectly clear to me that the 


knowing that the Senate conferees had been discharged, espe 
cially authorized a motion to recommit. The Chair agrees with 
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vontleman from Virginia that it is a vain and futile thing, 
it the Chair does not think that it is within the province of the 
Chair to invalidate a rule which the House has just passed. 
\Vhile it seems to the Chair that the adoption of such a motion 

ould be useless—and the Chair can only speculate what might 
he the fate of the bill if the motion should carry—at the same 
time the Chair does not think it is within the province of the 
Chair to nullify what the House has just adopted with its eyes 
open. Therefore the Chair overrules the point of order. The 
question is on the motion to recomiit. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Icok) there were—ayes 44, noes 105. 

Mir. IGOE. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays. 

Mr, GARD. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that no 
quorum is present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio makes the point 
of order that no quorum is present. The Doorkeeper will close 
the doors, the Sergeant at Arms wili notify the absentees, and 
the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 83, nays 218, 
answered “ present’ 2, not voting 126, as follows: 


YEAS—835 






Be > Lampert O’Connor 
Blackmon Kagle Lazaro Ogden 
Booher Edmonds Lea, Calif. Pell 
Browning Fitzgerald Lehibach Phelan 
Burdick Tiood Linthicum Pou 
Burke Ganly Lonergan Radcliffe 
‘aldwell Gard Longworth Rainey, J. W. 
‘ampbell, Pa. Garland McDuflie Ramsey 
arew Glynn McGlennon Rhodes 
Goldfogle McKiniry Riordan 
Griffin McLane Rodenberg 
Hamill MacCrate fowan 


Sanford 
Smith, N. Y. 
Sullivan 


MacGregor 
Madden 
Mariin 


Haskell 
lieflin 
‘ullen Holland 





urry, Calif, Humphreys Mead Tilson 
Denison Igoe Minahan, N. J. Voigt 
Dent Jefferis Mudd Walsh 
Donovan Johnston, N. Y. Newton, Mo. Watson, Pa 
Dooling Juul Nolan Watson, Va 
Dupr Kahn O'Connell 


NAYS—218. 


Alexander Evans, Mont. Kincheloe Sanders, La. 





Almon Evans, Nebr. King Saunders, Va. 
Anderson Evans, Ney. Kinkaid Sears 
Andrews, Nebr. Fairfield Kitchin Sims 
Ashbrook Ferris Kraus Sinnot! 
Aswell ess Lanham Smith, Idaho 
Ayri Fields Lankford Smith, Mich. 
Bae Fisher Layton Smithwick 
Bankhead Focht Luhring Snell 

Barbour Yordney Mcffadden Steagail 
Barkley Freeman Mecikenzie Stedman 
Begg French McKeown Steenerson 
Benham Garner McLaughlin, Mich,Stevenson 
Benson Garrett Major Stiness 

Black Geod Mansfield Strong, Kans. 
Gland, Mo. Goodwin, Ark. Mapes Summers, Wash. 
Bland, Va. Gould Michener Sumners, Tex 
Blanton (;raham, IL. Miller Sweet 

Boies Green, Iowa Monahan, Wis. Taylor, Colo 
Bowers Greene, Mass. Mondel! Temple 

Box Greene, Vt. Moon Thomas 
Briggs Griest Moore, Ohio Thompson 
Brinson IHladley Moore, Va. Tillman 
Brooks, Ill. Hamilton Morgan Timberlak« 
Browne Hardy, Colo. Mott Tincher 
Brumbaugh Hardy, Tex Neely Towner 


Nelson, Mo. 
Nelson, Wis. 


Hastings 
Haugen 


Treadway 
Venable 


Buchanan 
Burroughs 


Butler Hawley Newton, Minn. Vestal 
Byrnes, S. C. Hayden Nichols, Mich. Vinson 
Byrns, Tenn. Hays Oldfield Volstead 
Campbell, Kans. Hernandez Oliver Walters 
Candler Hersey Osborne Wason 
Cannon Hersman Overstreet Watkins 
Carter Hickey Padgett Weaver 
Cok Hicks Park Webb 
Connally Hill Parrish Webster 
Coop r Hoch Platt Welling 
Cramton Howard Quin Welty 
Crisp Huddleston Raker Whaley 
Daly Hudspeth Ramseyer Wheeler 
Dallinger Hulings Randall, Calif. White, Kans. 
Darrow Hull, Tenn fandall, Wis. White, Me. 
Davis, Minn, Jacoway Rayburn Williams 
Davis, Tenn. James Reavis Wilson, La 


Dickinson, Mo, Johnson, Ky, Reed, W. Va. Wilson, Pa. 


Dickinson, Iowa, Johnson, Miss. Ricketts Winslow 
Dominick Johnson, Wash. Riddick Wood, Ind. 
Dowell Jones, Pa. Robinson, N. C. Woods, Va. 
Drane Jones, Tex. Rogers Woodyard 
Dunbar Kearns tomjue Yates 

Echols Keller Rose Young, N. Dak. 
Elliott Kelly, Pa. Rubey Young, ‘Tex. 
Elston Kendall Rucker 

Esch Kiess Sanders, Ind. 


ANSWERED “ PRESENT ”"—2, 
Johnson, 8. Dak. Knutson 


CONGRESSIONAL Rl 
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Ackerman 
Andrews, Md 
Anthony 
jabka 
Bacharacl 
Bell 
Bland, Ind 
Brand 
Britten 
Brooks, P: 
Cantrill 
Caraway 
Casey 
Chindblom 
Christopherson 
Clark, Fla. 
Classon 
Collier 
Copley 
Costello 
Crowther 
Currie, Mich 
Davey 
Dempsey 
Dewalt 
Doremus 
Doughton 
Dunn 
Dyer 
Ellsworth 
Emerson 
Foster 


—_ 


NOT VOTING — 126 


rear 

Fuller, Il. 
Fuller, Mas 
Gallagher 
Gallivan 
dandy 
(jodwin, N.C. 
Goodall 
Goodykoontz 
Grabam, Pa. 
Ilarrison 
Houghton 
Hull, Iowa 
Husted 
Iiutchinson 
Ireland 
Kelley, Mich. 
Kennedy, lowa 
Kennedy, R. I. 
Kettner 
Kleczka 
Kreider 
LaGuardia 
Langley 
Larsen 

Lee, Ga. 
Leshet 

Little 

Luce 

Lufkin 
McAndrews 
McArthur 


MeClintic 
Mec ch 


McWiniley 
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Schal 
Scott 


cuits 


McLaughlin, Nebr. Selis 


McPherson 
Magee 
Maher 
Mann 
Mason 
Mays 
Merritt 
Montagu 
Mooney 
Moore, Pa 
Moores, Ind 
Morin 
Murphy 


Nicholls, 8. C. 


Olney 

Paige 
Parker 
Peters 
Porter 
Purnell 
Rainey, H. T. 
Reber 

Reed, N. Y. 
Robsion, Ky. 
Rouse 

towe 
Sabath 


Sanders, N. Y. 


So the motion to recommit was rejected. 
The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 
Until further notice: 
Mr. ACKERMAN With Mr. Goopwin of Arkansas. 
Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON With Mr. HARRISON. 
Mr. Futter of Illinois with Mr. LESHER. 


Mr. Futter of Massachusetts with Mr. Mays. 


Sherwood 
Shreve 

Siegel 

Sinclai 

Sisson 

Slemp 

Small 

Smith, Il. 
Snyder 
Steele 
Stephens, Miss 
Stephens, Ohio 
Strong, Pa 
Swope 
Taylor, Ark 
Taylor, Tenn, 
Tinkham 
Upshaw 
Vaile 

Vare 

Ward 
Wilson, Lil. 
Wingo 

Wise 

Wright 
Zihlman 


Mr. Kerrey of Michigan with Mr. UpsHaw. 

On the vote: 

Mr. BACHARACH (for) with Mr. CArAwAy (against). 

Mr. Warp (for) with Mr. JoHnson of South Dakota (against). 

Mr. STEELE (for) with Mr. Ganpy (against). 

Mr. Scutty (for) with Mr. Srrone of Pennsylvania (against), 

Mr. GALLIVAN (for) with Mr. MAGEE (against). 

Mr. TriInkHAm (for) with Mr. Foster (against). 

Mr. Brooxs of Vennsylvania (for) with Mr. Pwurneti 
(against). 

Mr. LAGuagpi (for) with Mr. CrowTHer (against). 

Mr. Mawer (for) with Mr. SINcLAIR (against). 

Mr. GALLAGHER (for) with Mr. HouGHTon (against). 

Mr. McANprEews (for) with Mr. MonTAGvuE (against). 

Mr. Hurt of Iowa (for) with Mr. ANTHONY (against). 

Mr. Dyer (for) with Mr. SHREVE (against). 

Mr. Reser (for) with Mr. Bianp of Indiana (against) 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I voted “ nay,” 
but I have a pair with the gentleman from New York, Mr. 
Warp, and wish to withdraw my vote of “nay” and answer 
* present.” 

The name of Mr. JouNnson of South Dakota was called, 





and he 


answered “ Present.” 


Mr. KNUTSON. Is the gentleman from Georgia, Mr. BEtt, 
recorded ? 

The SPEAKER. 

Mr. KNUTSON. 
and answer “ present.” 

The name of Mr. KnNutrson was called, and he answered 
* Present.” 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded 

A quorum being present, the doors were opened. 

The SPEAKER. The question now is on the adoption of the 
conference report. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Icon) there were—ayes 156, nces 62. 

Mr. IGOE. Mr. Speaker, on that I demand the veas and 
nays, 

The veas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 250, nays 69, 
answered “ present ” 1, not voting 129, as follows: 


He is not recorded. 


Chen I wish to withdraw my vote of “ nay” 


YEAS—230. 


Alexande! Benham Browne Clark, Me 
Almon Benson Browning Cole 
Anderso Black ‘ nena a Connally 
rews, Neb ble Mo rrough:s . re 
eos Bland’ va Butler _ Conaiiem 
Aswell Blanton Byrnes, 5. C Crisp 
Ayres Boies Byrns, Tenn. Dale 
Baer Bowers Cae. Kans Dallinger 
Bankhead 30x Candler Darrow 
sSarbour Briggs Cannon Davis, Minn. 
Barkley Brinson Carss Davis, Tenn. 
Begg Brooks, 11). Carter Denison 
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Dickinsoi Mo, 
Dickinson, lowa 
Dominic 
Dowell 
Irane 
Dunbar 
rchols 
lliott 
2ston 

ch 

vans, Moist 
rvans, Nebt 
ivans, Ney. 
airfield 
erris 

‘ess 

‘jields 

isher 

‘lood 

‘ocht 
‘ordney 
I’reeman 
lrench 
Gard 
Garner 
(rarrett 
tiood 
Goodwin, Ark 
Gould 
(;raham, Til 
Greene, Mass 
(jreene, Vt. 
Griest 
Hladley 
Hamilton 
Hardy, Colo. 
Hardy. Tex. 
ilastings 
Haugen 
Hawley 
Hayden 
Ilavs 

Heflin 
llernandez 
tlersey 
Hersman 


Bee 
Blackmon 
3ooher 
Buchanan 
Burdick 
Burke 
Caldwell 
Campbell, Pa. 
Carew 
Cleary 
Coady 
Crago 
Cullen 
Curry, Calif. 
Dent 
Donovan 
Dooling 
Dupré 


Ackerman 
Andrews, Md. 
Anthony 
Babka 
Bacharach 
Bell 

Bland, Ind. 
Brand 
Britten 
Brooks, Pa. 
Cantrill 
Caraway 
Casey 
Chindblom 
Christopherson 
Clark, Fla 
Classon 
e‘ollier 
Copley 
Costello 
Crowther 
Currie, Mich 
Davey 
Dempsey 
Dewalt 
Doremus 
Doughton 


Dunn 
Dver 
ERagh 


Elsworth 
imerson 
Poster 


So the 


conierence report 


Hickey 
licks 

Hill 

loch 
Holland 
lloward 
Hluddleston 
Ifudspeth 
Iiulings 
Hull, Tenn 
Jacoway 
James 
Johnson, Ky. 
Johnson, Miss. 


Johnson, Wash. 


Jones, Pa. 
Jones, Tex. 
Kearns 
Keller 
Kelly, Pa. 
Kendall 
Kiess 
Kinchelo« 
King 
Kinkaid 
Kitchin 
Knutson 
Kraus 
Lanham 
Lankford 
Layton 
Lufkin 
Luhring 
McDuffie 
McFadden 
Mc Kenzie 
McKeown 
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Moon 
Moore, Ohio 
Moore, Va. 
Morgan 
Mott 

Neely 
Nelson, Mo. 
Nelson, Wis. 


Newton, Minn. 


Oldfield 

Oliver 

Osborne 

Overstreet 
*adgett 

Park 

Parrish 

Platt 

Quin 

Raker 

Ramseyer 

Randall, Calif. 

Randall, Wis. 

Rayburn 

Reavis 

Reed, W. Va. 

Rhodes 

Ricketts 

Riddick 


Robinson, N. C. 


Rogers 
Romjue 

Rose 

Rubey 
Rucker 
Sanders, Ind, 
Sanders, La, 
Saunders, Va. 


McLaughlin, Mich.Sears 


MacGregor 
Major 
Mansfield 
Mapes 
Michener 
Miller 
Monahan, Wis. 
Mondell 


Sims 
Sinnott 
Smith, Idaho 
Smith, Mich. 
Smithwick 
Snell 
Steagall 
Stedman 


NAYS—69. 


Eagan 
Edmonds 
Fitzgerald 
Ganly 
Garland 
Glynn 
Goldfogle 
Griffin 
Hamil: 
Haskell 
Humphreys 
Tgoe 
Jefferis 
Johnston, N. Y. 


Juul Newton, Mo. 
Kahn Nolan 
Lampert O'Connell 
Lazaro O'Connor 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT '— 
Johnson, 8. Dak. 
NOT VOTING—129., 
Freai MeCuiloch 
Fuller, Il. MeKinley 
Fuller, Mass. McLaughlin, Nebr. 
Gallagher McPherson 
Gallivan Magee 
Gandy Maher 
Godwin, N.C, Mann 
Goodall Mason 
Cioodykoontz Mays 
(jiraham, Pa. Morritt 
Green, lowa Montague 
Harrison Mooney 


Houghton 
Hull, lowa 
Ilusted 
Hutchinson 
Ireland 
Kelley, Mich 
Kennedy, Iowa 
Kennedy, R. I. 
Kettner 
Kleczka 
Kreider 
LaGuar 
Lang c) 
Larsen 

Lee, Ga 
Lesher 
Little 

Luce 
McAndrews 
McArthur 
MeClintic 


Lea, Calif. 
Lehibach 
Linthicum 
Lonergan 
Longworth 
McGiennon 
McKiniry 
McLane 
MacCrate 
Madden 
Martin 
Mead 
Minahan, N. J. 
Mudd 


Moore, Pa, 
Moores, Ind. 
Morin 
Murphy 
Nicholls, 8. €. 
Nichols, Mich. 
Olney 

Paige 

Parker 
Peters 

Porter 
Purnell 
Rainey, I}. ‘i. 
Reber 

Reed, N. Y. 
Robsion, Ky. 
Rouse 

Rowe 

Sabath 
Sanders, N. Y. 
Schall 


was agreed to. 


i. 





Steenerson 
Stevenson 
Stiness 
Strong, Kans. 
Summers, Wash. 
Sumners, Tex. 
Sweet 
Taylor, Colo. 
Temple 
Thomas 
Thompson 
Tillman 
Timberlake 
'Tincher 
Towner 
Treadway 
Venable 
Vestal 
Vinson 
Volstead 
Walsh 
Walters 
Wason 
Watkins 
Watson, Va. 
Weaver 
Webb 
Webster 
Welling 
Welty 
Whaley 
Wheeler 
White, Kans. 
White, Me. 
Wiiliams 
Wilson, La. 
Wilson, Pa. 
Winslow 
Wood, Ind. 
Woods, Va. 
Woodyard 
Yates 
Young, N. Dak. 
Young, Tex. 


Ogden 

Pell 

Phelan 

Pou 
Radcliffe 
Rainey, J. W. 
Ramsey 
Riordan 
Rodenberg 
Rowan 
Sanford 
Smith, N. Y. 
Sullivan 
Tilson 

Voigt 


Scott 

Scully 

Sells 
Sherwood 
Shreve 
Siege! 
Sinclair 
Sisson 
Slemp 

Small 

Smith, Il. 
Snyder 
Steele 
Stephens, Miss, 
Stephens, Ohio 
Strong, Pa. 
Swope 
Taylor, Ark. 
Taylor. Tenn. 
Tinkham 
Upshaw 
Vaile 

Vare 

Ward 
Watson, Pa, 
Wiison, I 
Wingo 

Wise 

Wright 
Zihiman 


The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 


On this vote: 
Mr. SHREVE 


\Ir. MonTacurE (for) 
Mr. Hovenron (for) 
Mr. 


Mr. CROWTHER 


(for) 
Mr. ANTHONY 


(for) 


(for) 


with Mr. Dyer (against). 
with Mr. Hur of Iowa 
with Mr. McANDREWS 
with Mr. GALLAGHER 
Sincrate (for) with Mr. Maner (against). 
with Mr. LAGwuaARDTA 


(against). 


(against). 
(against). 


against). 





' hypothetical, on 






OCTOBER 10, 


Mr. PURNEII 
(against). 

Mr. Foster (for) with Mr. TrinkHAm (against). 

Mr. Macee (for) with Mr. GaLiivan (against). 

Mr. Strono of Pennsylvania (for) with Mr. Scutty (against). 

Mr. Ganpy (for) with Mr. STrere (against). 

Mr. Caraway (for) with Mr. BacHARACH (against). 

Mr. Jounson of South Dakota (for) with Mr. Warp (against). 

Mr. Nicnotts of South Carolina (for) with Mr. Watson of 
Pennsylvania (against). 

Mr. Bianp of Indiana (for) with Mr. Reber (against). 

Until further notice: 

Mr. LANGLEY with Mr. BELL. 

Mr. HAMILTON with Mr. Eacrr. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I desire to vote. 

The SPEAKER. Was the gentleman present and listening 
when his name was called? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I was not. I simply «i 
sire to state that I misunderstood the call, and if I had bee 
present I should have voted “ aye.” 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Speaker, I desire to make the same stats 
ment. I would have voted “aye” if IT had been present. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I have 
pair with the gentleman from New York, Mr. Warp, and I «i 
sire to withdraw my vote of “ aye” and answer “ present.” 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, I desire to vote “aye,” but | 
was not present. I make the same statement as the others. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I move to reconsider the vot. 
- = the bill was passed and to lay that motion en th 
table. 

The SPEAKER. 


(for) with Mr. Brooks of 


Pennsylvania 


That is not necessary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 

Mr. WEBSTER. Mr. Speaker, on Saturday of last week Mr 
Samuel Gompers, president of the American Federation of Labor, 
appeared before the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com 
merce and submitted his views in reference to certain legisla 
tion then under consideration by the committee. At that time 
I asked Mr. Gompers some questions. On the 7th of this month 
I received a letter from Mr. Gompers dealing with the testi- 
mony given by him on that oceasion. On the 9th of this month 
I replied to that letter. I desire to ask unanimous consent thai 
I be permitted to insert in the Recorp a copy of Mr. Gompers’s 
letter and a copy of my reply. I am sure any gentleman wh 
will take the pains to examine the correspondence will have no 
objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Washington asks unani 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by insertiig 
a letter from Mr. Gompers and his reply to the same. Is ther 
objection? 

Mr. GARD. 
not understand what the gentleman asked. 
tleman desire to insert in the Recorp? 

Mr. WEBSTER. I want to insert a copy of a letter received 
by me from Mr. Samuel Gompers and a copy of my answer to 
that letter. 

Mr. GARD. The gentleman's letter and his answer to th 
same. I have no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
Chair hears none. 

The letters are as follows: 

AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
Washington, D. C., October 6, 1919. 

Dear Sin: At the hearing before the Committee on Interstate Com 
merce of the House of Representatives on Saturday, October 4, when the 
committee had under consideration the Esch bill and the general con 
ditions of labor were discussed, you asked me a question which you put 
in several forms, and, unsatisfied with my answer, you stated that I 
hesitated In giving my reply. Your manner impressed me as if you 
intimated that I would not care to make a direct reply to your question 
This thought has grown upon me since then. I have been so engrossed 
with duties that I could not defer, or I should have written you earlier. 

The transcript of the testimony is not before me and I have only m) 
memory to serve me. In substance, you asked me that if the Congress 
should pass a law making it unlawful for two or more persons to ceas 
work and the courts decided that such an act was constitutional, whethe: 
I would still hold that these workers had the right to cease work. 

1 endeavored to give a direct answer, and the record will so show 
Unless you may misunderstand the record or I have not made mysel! 
clear, I now state to you that I now hold and would, in the eventuality 
which you suggested, hold that no bill enacted by Congress, whethe: 
held by the courts to be constitutional or unconstitutional, wil: depriv: 
the right of free men from giving their service or withholding it; that 
no compulsory labor—slavery—can in this day and time be enacted and 
enforced, 

I have an abiding faith in the patriotism and the good judgment of 
the Members of Congress, that no matter how much they and othe! 
in common with myself deplore strikes and lockouts, no matter how 
much any of us may do to try and avert and prevent them, that an 
attempt to reintroduce slavery—involuntary servitude—is neither 
cure for nor an expedient method for strikes and lockouts. 

After all your question was, as stated at the hearing, speculative and 


whieh [ could. have entirely declined to answer, muc! 


Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, * did 
What does the ee 


[After a pause.] Th: 
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I 


} 


; be required to answer at all. 


I endeavored. to be frank with you and 
mumittee and did not, as you stated or intimated, hesitate at all. 


You stated that you intended to make an address to the Congress, 
id if ever a Member of the House indicated opposition to labor you 
ulicated it by your demeanor. 

There may be and no doubt are radicals in the labor movement. 


het 


Lint 


I 
ta 


né 


{ awyers, 


‘e are some Bolshevists in the United States, who claim to speak in 
name and in the interests of labor. ‘These the organized labor move- 
it of America regard as enemies to the cause of labor and justice and 
mies to the Republic of the United States. 

beg to remind you that there are men in other walks of life, some 
nidpatters and reactionaries among employers and big business men 
who by their conduct may be well termed capitalistic 


anarchists and Bolshevists, and it is a fair question whether the latter 


t 


} 


re 


Yo 


il mn 


not primarily responsible for the former. é : 
ur attention should be cailed to the fact that the constitution of 
Lolshevist Government of Russia provided for compulsory servitude. 
Respectfully, yours, 
SAMUEL GOMPERS 
rANLEY WEBESTER, 


Care House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


OcToBer %, 1010 
before me your letter of October 6, in 
during your discussion of the so-called 
House Committee on 


which you 
Esch bill 
Interstate 


ai Sin: IT have 
effect, that 


| yoneral labor conditions before the 


ui Moreign Commerce on Saturday, October 4, I asked you a question 


{ 


ight 
Th 


ol 


i 


1 


{ 


\ it 


Mai 
mp] 
othe 


quit 


li 
} 


Your 





This comprises your entire answer. 


ipable evasion of the question propounded. 





rving form words and indicated by my demeanor that f 
lit you did net care to make a direct reply. You then say that 
time of writing your letter you did not have before you a trans- 
of the testimony, but from memory undertook to state the sub- 
nce of the question in these words: “ In substance you asked me that 

Congress should pa law making it unlawful for two or more 
ons to ces work and the courts decided that such an act was 
stitutional, whether I would still hold that these workers had the 


to cease work 
record discloses that I asked you no such 
in words, effect. A deliberate attemp 
the question could searcely have succeeded better. I can 
ceount for your misstatement of the question by the fact that 
y you did not have before you a transcript of the testimony and 
our mind had been engrossed with other pressing duties. There 
lutely nothing in any question asked by me, considered singly 
the series of questions asked considered as a whole, which affords 
he slightest foundation for your attempted restatement of the sub- 
ff my inquiry. Unlike yourself, at the time of writing I do 
efore me an official transeript of your testimony, and, in order 
xu may clearly see how utterly you failed to state the question 
nything even approximating accuracy, I shall set forth the ques- 
it was asked 
M WEBSTER. It is my purpose to make some observations in 
ss upon your testimony, and I have not the slightest purpose to 
te you or to misconstrue anything you say. I want you to keep 
om doing that by telling me frankly, without any qualification 
ondition, just what your position is { had gotten the impression 
! the newspaper reports of your testimony before the Senate com- 
tee that you had, in effect, taken position that you would 
laws of your country. Of [I would not act upon that 
I should like before this committee, speaking in an official capacity, 
isk you this question, and I want you to give me a fair answer 
that there will be no possibility of misconstruction of what your 
tion is. 
Suppose this Congress should incorporate in the bill that w 
ider consideration some provision or provisions relating 
) irbitration and denying to some extent ocr qualifying vour 
to strike, and that law should be tested through the ordinary 
is and in accordance with the established procedure to the point 
the Supreme Court of the United States declared that law in all 
ts to be constitutional and valid, would you advise the men con- 
organizations whieh you represent to go counter to the 
of that law so interpreted snd construed by the Supreme 
the Untied States?” 
you state your letter that “I 
ver, and the record will show,’ your 
as follows: 
GOMPERS. The question tha 
I have made answer.’’ 
cord discloses that no such question had been propounded and 
either direct or evasive, had been made to any such ques- 
Proceeding, you said: 
course I do not think 
in a factory; it would 


f 
ot 


SS il 


ise 


beyond cavil 
substance, or 


ques- 
1, either to 


state 


the 


course, 





now 
com- 





To 


nz the 
ng the 


) Ions 


to give a direct 
the above qu 


endeavored 
answer 


il} 


80 to 


is 


has been pounde is on to 


pr 


ver 





ever again work as a 
be simply impossible—that is, for i 

il purposes. I would say that if I were a wage worker, I 
(d still assert my right to quit my employment, even though in 
‘ting that right it involved a violation of a declared constitu- 
statute. I would assert my right to quit work, to leave. my 
ment, the same right as you have, sir, the same right every 
nan in business has or in the law has to quit employment, to 
his client at any time when his interests or his whim or his 
\ prompt him. No one undertakes to stop any man from quitting 
usiness.’ 


that I 


shall 





| 


My question referred to a law 
to compulsory arbitration and ‘ denying to some extent or 
ilifying your right to strike.’’ Not one word was said in the question 

t one’s right to quit one’s employment, and your answer was a 
Not one word was stated 
to what advice you would give, and that was the very gist of the 
stion, 


ing 


reference to the legal profession, which both your testimony 
ore the committee and your letter indicate you hold in such scant 






respect, was hardly a happy one. Do you not know that a lawyer 
may be compelled against his will and. without compensation to de- 
fend an impecunious prisoner ? Do \ not know that in many 
Situations a lawyer may not “quit his client when his interest or his 
whim or his faney prompt him,” but before ceasing his employment 
must seek and obtain permission of the court? Is it your conception 
that _lawyer possesses the righf, pursuant to his whim, to quit his 
chent in the midst of a trial where the client's life is at stake? The 
Protession to which I have the honor to belong, and for which I have 


ho @pology to efter, either to you or to anyone else, is compelled to 


render what you would no doubt be pleased to characterize involuntary 
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Service and 
nate involuntary servitude, 
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the 


is required to submit to what you would perhaps denomi 
but for the reason, if you please, that 
orderly administration of justice in the interest ‘of the people as 


whole is greater than the right ef any individual, no matter 
profession may be. 
My question was, ‘Would you advise the men constituting 


what hi 


the 
organizations which you represent to go counter to the provisions of 
that law, so interpreted and construed by the Supreme Court of the 


United States?” Where, in your entire and complete answer, is 
there to be found one syllable as to what advice you would give the 
workmen under the circumstances indicated by my question. You 


were pleased to preface your answer by stating, “ Of course, I do not 


think that I shall ever again work as a wage earner in a 


and contented yourself with a statement of what you would do if ye 


were engaged as 


factory,” 


a wage worker, but you were significantly silent as to 


what advice you would give the men, which was the very essence of the 


question. 


answer, and the record will so show.” ‘The plain truth can not 


I 


This is indeed a splendid sample of how you made “a direct 


re 


gainsaid that you either intentionally or unintentionally evaded the ques 


1 


tion, and your answer was wholly irresponsive: in fact, it was 
answer at all to the question asked. 
Here is another sample of a direct answer which the record will 


shew: “If such a law as I have just indicated (referring to the ques 


tion above quated) should 


be passed by Congress, and, in accordance 


with the established and orderly procedure of our Government, should 
be sustained as within the constitutional power of the Congress to enact, 


would you advise or encourage or counsel the men eomprising yom 
organization and who look to you as their leader, their counselor, and 
their adviser to-day to act im violation of the provisions of that 
declared constitutional statute?”’ 

Answer 

“Mr. Gompers. You said, Mr. Wepster, that you had read in tl 


newspaper what purported to be my statement before the Committe 





Interstate Commerce of the Senate in regard to the majority of 
matters that 1 am discussing.” 
“Mr. WEBSTER. Yes, sir. 


t 


1 
} 


“Mr. Gompers. I may say that so far as I know the testimony and 
statements made by witnesses, myself included, were taken down steno 























graphicaily and made a part of the official record of the committee, 
and I would commend them to you if you desire to learn my attitud: 
upon that subjeet, rather than the newspapers. 

‘Mr. Wexsstrer. I said that I had no intention of acting upon any 
newspaper report of your testimony.” 

Here again is evasion. In answer to a plain, specific question you 
referred me to a dissertation upon general principles to be found 
in the voluminous hearings before the Senate Committee on Interstat: 
Commerce 

You state in your letter that “I endeavored to be frank with you 
and the committee and did not, as you stated or intimated, hesitate 
at all.’ The moral effect and the truth of past occurrences can not 
be changed by bold assertion. I wonder if in making that statement 
you had in mind the fact that the record “ will so show this question 
and answer: 

‘*Mr. Wrestrer. You have just stated that if this law (the one just 
referred to) should be declared constitutional, though it were your 
personal opinion that it was unconstitutional, that yv would not 
advise the members of your organization to obey the law. {1m I to 
understand from that that you would withhold the benelit of your 
very great influence as an exponent of labor in this country in a 
matter of encouraging obedience to the laws? 

‘Mr. Gompgers. Your question is entirely speculative and hypotheti 
cal My work and the character of my work, my services, stand I 
um willing to submit them to any prejudicial opinion which may be 
held of me.’ 

Another instance of a *‘ direct answer, and the record will so show.’ 
However, when in referring to the same law I asked, “ Would you 
counsel or advise the workmen to obey it?” you answered, “ No, si 
I should probably remain quiet upon that subject and permit them to 
act as their judgment as iaw-abiding citizens directed tl but | 
would appeal and make the most strenuous efforts of I was 
capabl ure a reversal of the Supreme Court's «le by _ th 
people ( their Congressmen in the next Congress, de« 
sions of the Supreme Court have been reversed in many es b 
Cong ind by the people, etc.” z 

Sin submit your work, the « cter of your worl yout v 
ices—as vour answer to my question whether you would withhold the 
benefit of your influence as the president of the American Federation 
of Labor in so important a matter as of encouraging obedience t 
the constitutional laws of your untry, and then emphatically assert 
that you would withhold such influence, am T to understand that this 
reflects your consi attitude of mind as disclosed by your work and 
services, or have you, like your league, William Z. Foster, had a 

han of heart? The public ! recently discovered that it is nm 
safe to upon the past werk, services, and dec itio of men 
indicative of their attitude upon important public problems. Shortly 
ifter Representative Coorenr, of Ohio, disclosed upon fl of the 
Hfouse of Representatives “ the work and the character work 
the services ” of William Z. Foster, Mr. Foster announced to a Senate 
committee that he had changed his mind and courted a star chamber 
session of the committee, with the newspaper correspondents excluded, 
so that he might in private mak new confession of faith. 

In the light of this experience, it was my sincere purpose to ascer- 
tain what your present views were cn the very important question: 
Are the constitutional enactments of the Congress advisory merely, to 
be ob ! only when they suit one’s convenience, whim, or eaprice, or 
are they the sovereign laws of a great nation to be voluntarily obeyed 
and respected by every good citizen and to be vigorously enforced by 


all the power of the State against those who defy and 

















W 


violoat } m ? 
violate them 
During the process of my examination I asked you these questions: 


rl 
ei 


ues 


t 


“Mr. Wrester. When your point of view is so definite and 
understeod upon a matter of this sort, why should you hesitate t 
me the benefit of it now? 

“Mr. Gomprrs. I do not hesitate 

“Mr. WEBSTER. Well, then, Mr. Gompers, you may answer this 
tion for me; yes or no. The Congress of the United States places 
the statute book a law relating to compulsory arbitration and tl 
of labor to strike, which, in your juc ent, trenches upon 
tutional right of an American free man in that behalf. and that 
is brought on for a test in the courts as to its constitutionality, 
it finally reaches the Supreme Court of the United States, and 
tribunal declares that the law is constitutional. that f limit 
placed upon the right to strike are valid, and that the machinery 
ranged fer the arbitration of disputes is legal and const onal 


the consti 


and 


iat 
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you, as the presideat o1 
counsel obedience 


che 
to the law 


pride in the form of the question, I assert that for a man of your 
ncuteness of intellect to characterize that question as unintelligible is to 
resort to plain subterfuge, and no amount of explaining on your part 
can refute the assertion, 

Notwithstanding your indicated hostility to the legal profession, I 
beg to remind you that the guaranty against involuntary servitude 
contained in the Constitution of the United States was formulated by 
lawyers, and has been steadfastly safeguarded by lawyers ever since. 
No body of men have ever been more loyal to any principle than have 
the lawyers of this country to that principle. 

I note that you say in your letter “ you stated that you intended to 
make an address to the Congress; and if ever a Member of the House 
indicated opposition to labor, you indicated it by your demeanor.” 
Please permit me to assure you that this statement will not disturb me 
in the least. It is astounding to think that any fair mind will attribute 
to me hostility toward labor merely because I am not in sympathy with 
an individual, no matter how exalted his position may be, who hesi- 
tates openly to stand up and say, “I am an American citizen, amenable 
to the laws of my country. I believe in a government of law—not of 
class—and I shall at all times and under all circumstances render 
obedience to the constitutional laws of my Government, and will advise 
and encourage others to do likewise.” 

Respectfuliy, yours, 
(Signed) J. STANLEY WEBSTER. 

SamMvueEr GOMPEES, 

Care American fcderation of Labor, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I would like permission to 
revise and extend my remarks made on the floor to-day. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to revise and extend his remarks made to- 
Is there objection? 


day. The Chair hears 


none. 


[After a pause. ] 


ITEAVE TO SIT DURING SESSIONS OF THE HOUSE, ETC. 

Mr. HASKELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Committee on Expenditures in the Navy Department of the 
House of Representatives, and any subcommittees thereof, be 
authorized to sit during the sessions of the House and the 
recess of Congress, and may meet at such places as said com- 
mittee deems advisable, and compel the attendance of wit- 
nesses, send for persons and papers, and administer oaths to 
witnesses. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
have serious doubt whether simply asking unanimous consent 
that a committee may do that will confer adequate authority 
upon the committee. I think it should be in the form of a 
resolution, which should be adopted by the House. I think if 
the gentleman simply asks unanimous consent that this com- 
mittee may summon witnesses, issue subpoenas, and administer 
oaths, that if it is simply the unanimous consent of the House 
that the gentleman will find he may have to come back to the 
House for further authority; that this must be done by legis- 
lation. 

Mr. HASKELL. 

Mr. WALSH. 
lution. 

Mr. HASKELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of House resolution No. 151, which I 
send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the resolution 
which the Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 





Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
I think he needs a certified copy of the reso- 





Hlouse resolution 151. 


Resolved, That the Committee on Expenditures in the Navy Depart- 
ment of the House of Representatives, and any subcommittee thereof, be 
authorized 


to sit during sessions of the House and the recess of the 
Congress, and may meet at such places as said committee deems ad- 
visable, ard compel the attendance of witnesses, send for persons and 
papers, and administer oaths to witnesses. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Reserving the right to object, under the 
phraseology of this resolution, providing that they may sit any- 
where they deem advisable, this committee, or any subcommittee 
thereof, if it sees fit, without authorization from Congress, could 
sit in France or in Italy or anywhere else in the world at the 
expense of the people of the United States. 
sit anywhere they 
have gone to France and have gone to England and other places | 
abroad, and other subcommittees have lately visited many dis- 
tant places in the United States, and, I take it, that if other 
committees have seen fit to go abroad, this subcommittee might 
do likewise. Therefore I object. 

Mr. HASKELL. Wil!l the gentleman withhold that a mo- 
ment untit I make a statement? I will say there is not any 


intention of doing anything of the kind that the gentleman has 
outiined. 


This brings in the Navy Department, as to the in- 








Araerican Federation of Labor, advise and 
or not?” 
Your answer was as follows 
“Mr. GoMpers: Perhaps I may be entirely in error, but I think the 
quegtion is unintelligibly stated. It occurs to me that it is unintelligi- 
ble—that part or the question, that if the Congress should enact a 
jaw for compulsory arbitration and the right to strike. What I think 
was intended was to prevent the right to strike.” 
This answer was a plain misstatement of the question; and, with no 


It says they may 
may deem advisable; and other committees | 
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vestigation of the Norfolk Navy Yard. Certain charges hay 
been made, and in all fairness the officers and others dow, 
there ought to be heard, and we can not bring them all here to 
Washington. We want to go there to obtain their side of th, 
case. We have not given out any statement in regard to oy; 
investigations, because we want to be fair and hear both sides 
of the story. We want to go down to the Norfolk Navy Yard in 
order to hear the other side of the story, and New York is an 
other place to which we want to go. Conditions have been de- 
veloped by our committee where certain witnesses ought to be 
examined. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Harpy] is a dis 
tinguished member of the committee, and he is in favor of 
this resolution, and the gentleman from New York [Mr 
CULLEN] is a member, and in the interest of facilitating our 
work this resolution ought to be agreed to. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HASKELL. I will. 

Mr. BLANTON. When the hearings are held here in Wash- 
ington every Member of Congress has access to them and has 
the same benefit as every member of the committee. If the 
hearings are held elsewhere Members of Congress are deprived 
of that privilege. It is easier and cheaper for witnesses to 
come here than for the committee to go to the witnesses. If th 
subcommittee can meet at Norfolk and at other places which 
the gentleman intimates they can meet at San Francisco, or 
in Seattle, or in Paris, France. 

Mr. HASKELL. The gentleman can be sure that this com- 
mittee will not abuse any power conferred upon it by this 
Congress. We have been very conservative in every move that 
we have made. We are conducting an economical investiga- 
tion, and all we desire is an opportunity to complete the work 

Mr. BLANTON. Without reflecting in any way on any com- 
mittee that has made visitations, I think there is entirely too 
much junketing. And I object. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks on the prohibition bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
Chair hears none. 


The 


LEAVES OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent, leaves of absence were granted as 
follows: 

To Mr. CrowTHeRr, for four days (at request of Mr. Hicks). 

To Mr. WINeo, on account of illness (at request of Mr. Sux- 
NERS of Texas). 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, in connection with the 
latter request I would like to state that I was asked to make it 
on yesterday, as Mr. WINGo was ill yesterday. I merely want 
to make that statement, as I overlooked making the request at 
that time. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks on the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
Chair hears none. 


The 


ADJOURN MENT, 
Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 
The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 5 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until Saturday, October 11, 
1919, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Secretary of 
War, transmitting, with a letter from the Chief of Engineers, 
report on preliminary examination of Winyah Bay, S. C., with 
a view to securing a channel of increased depth and adequate 
width from a point on the Sampit River 1 mile above the 
limits of the city of Georgetown to the entrance of Winyah 
say (H. Doc. No. 261), was taken from the Speaker’s table, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, and ordered to 
be printed. 

A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting re- 
port on the development of the unused lands of the country 
(H. Doe. No. 262); to the Committee on the Public Lands and 
ordered to be printed. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. GOULD, from the Committee on the District of Colum- 
hia, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 9821) to amend an 














1919. 

















i entitled “An act relating to the Metropolitan police of the 
istrict of Columbia,” approved February 28, 1901, and for 
ther purposes, reported the same without amendment, accom- 


sunied by a report (No. 370), which said bill and report were 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 

f the Union. 

Mr. MAYS, from the Committee on the Public Lands, to 
vhich was referred the bill (S. 3016) to authorize the disposi- 
ion certain grazing lands in the State of Utah, and for 
ther purposes, reported the same without amendment, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 371), which said bill and report were 


of 


eferred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
{ the Union. 
Mr. CRAGO, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 


vhich was referred the bill (H. R. 7752) relating to detached 
service of officers of the Regular Army, reported the same 


vithout amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 372), which 


said bill and report were referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 
CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 
Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Pensions 


was discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 2464) 
vranting 2 pension to George Gwynne, and the same was re- 
rerred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS, 


Under cliuse 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
vere introduced and severally referred as follows: 

ty Mr. ANDERSON: A bill (H. R. 9846) to enlarge, extend, 
und vemodel the post-office building at Albert Lea, Minn., or 
io authorize the purchase of a site and erection and comple- 
tion of a building thereon, in the discretion of the Secretary of 


the Treasury; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, 

Also, a bill (CH. R. 9847) to enlarge, extend, and remodel 
the post-office building at Rochester, Minn., or to authorize the 


purchase of a site and erection and completion of a building 
thereon, in the discretion of the Secretary of the Treasury; to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9848) to authorize the purchase of a site 
and the erection and completion of a public building thereon at 
Waseea, Minn.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
(irounds, 

By Mr. BUTLER: A bill (H. R. 9849) authorizing the return 
o its former owners of certain land, title to which was taken 
by the United States by proclamation of the President for the 
enlargement of the naval training station, Great Lakes, IIL, 
and for other purposes ; to the Committee on Naval Affairs, 

By Mr. LONERGAN: A bill (H. R. 9850) to authorize the 
construction of a bridge across the Connecticut River between 
Windsor Locks and East Windsor, at Warehouse Point, in the 
county of Hartford, Conn.; to the Committee on Interstate and 
l‘oreign Commerce. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
ere introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BEGG: A bill (H. R. 9851) granting a pension to 
ifenry M. Smith; to the Committee on Pensions. 

\lso, a bill (H. R. 9852) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles H. Heimlich; to the Committee on Pensions. 

iy Mr. BENSON: A bill (H. R. 9853) granting an increase 
‘pension to Worthington Fringer; to the Committee on Invalid 
lensions. 

By Mr. BOWERS: A bill (H. R. 9854) granting an increase 

pension to Edgar C. Martin: to the Committee on Invalid 
onsions, 

By Mr. CARTER: A bill (H. R. 9855) granting an increase of 

sion to Lysa B. Ringold; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
\lso, a bill (H. R. 9856) granting an increase of pension to 

nest R. Lee; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. COPLEY: A bill (H. R. 9857) granting an increase 
of pension to Edward J. Bean; to the Committee on Invalid 
‘ensions, 

By Mr. DUNBAR: A bill (H. R. 9858) granting a pension to 
elle Mitehell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill CH. R. 9859) granting an increase of pension to 
Jiunes M, Foss; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas: A bill (H. R. 9860) granting 
« pension to Lucy Lavin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
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By Mr. GOULD: A bill (H. R. 9861) granting a pe 
Lottie McDuify ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
By Mr. HASKELL: A bill (H. R. 9862) granting a pensio! 
Sarah J. Bowers; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 
By Mr. HULINGS: A bill (H. R. 9863) granting a pen 
Robert Criswell Pollock; to the Committee on Pensions. 


By Mr. KELLEY of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 9864) granting a 
pension to Mary F. Russell; to the Committee on Invalid 
S10ons, 

5y Mr. LUCE: A bill (H. R. 9865) for the relief of Thomas 
F. Veno; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. McKINLEY: A bill (H. R. 9866) granting a pensic 


to Isabella Gruver; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
By Mr. MAPES: A bill (H. R. granting an 


DS67 ) increase af 


pension to Emma R. Walters; to the Committee on Invali 
Pensions. 

sy Mr. OSBORNE: A bill (H. R. 9868) for the purchase 
a post-office site at Venice, Calif.; to the Committee on Vt 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9869) for the purchase of a post-oflice s 
at Santa Monica, Calif.; to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds, 

by Mr. REED of West Virginia: A bill (CH. R. 9870) grat 
ing an increase of pension to Nancy Summers: to the Committe: 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky: A bill CH. R. 9871) grant 
an increase of pension to G. A. Settle; to the Committe: 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. it. 9872) to correct the military recer 


Wyatt Adkins; to the Commiitee on Military Affairs. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 9873) to correct the military record + 
John W. Hardwick; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 9874) to correct the military record « 
J. R. Sellars; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


3y Mr. SELLS: A bill (H. R. 9875) granting a pensior 


| W. A. Estep; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TIMBERLAKE: A bill (H. R. 9876) granting a per 
sion to Harriet E. Fortune; to the Committee on Invalid Per 
RiONS. 

By Mr. THOMPSON: A bill (CH. R. 9877) granting iw 






crease of pension to Margaret I. the Committee 


Invalid Pensions. 


to 


Keider : 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers wei 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Petition of the Legislativ« 
League of New York City, some of the mothers of the country, 
affectionately wishing the welfare of our beloved land, earnest) 
urging that Congress shall declare to the world that the ul 
with Germany is ended and that a state of peace now exists 
between the United States and Germany; to the Co1 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. ESCH: Petition of Local 4938, United Brotherhood o 
Maintenance of Way Employees and Railway Shop Laborers 
of Springfield, Mo., protesting against the passage 
mins bill; to the Committee on Interstate Foreign 
merce, , 

Also, petition of the Chamber of Commerce of 
protesting against H. R. 8157, known the 


binittee oy] 


of the Cw 


and 


Kans: ( 
Plumb plan; 


ity, 


as 


the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
By Mr. LINTHICUM: Petition of the National Association 
of United States Civil Service Employees at Navy Yards a 


Stations, of Lake Bluff, Ill., praying for an increase in 
pensation; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 
Also, petition of N. G. Grasty, of Baltimore, Md., favoring the 
passage of H. R. 9204; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
Also, petition of Ralph Robinson, of Baltimore, Md., protest 


ing against the changes suggested by the Secretary of the Navy 


col 


in the pending Navy pay bill; to the Committee on Nav: 
Affairs. 

Also, petition of Donald L. Burns, of Washington, Db. ¢ 
favoring an additional bonus for the men who fought for o 
country in the Great War; to the Committee on M 
Affairs. 

By Mr. MacGREGOR: Petition of Mrs. L. F. Allen, of B 
N. Y., favoring the passage of House bill 8063; to the Conn 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. OSBORNE: Memorial of Los Angles Federation 
Parent-Teacher Associations, alleging that large numbers 
Asiatic women are brought to and reside in the United Stat 
as wives and mothers under conditions contravening America 


ideals, laws, and customs, and praying the enforceme 
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ent laws and the enactment of such new laws as may be neces 
sary to prevent such alleged practices; te the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization, 

By Mr. ROWAN: Petition of American citizens of Lithuanian 
origin, appealing to the United States and the Allies, those 
who granted independence to Poland, to issue an order to the 
Polish Government to withdraw immediately from Lithuania ; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of H. ©. Rosenthal, of New York, favoring the 
passage of House bill SST; the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, petition of Branch No. 1, New York, National Associa- 
tion of United States Civil Service Employees at Navy Yards 
and Stations, asking an increase in salaries of not less than 40 
per cent; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, petition of United Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Imployees and Railway Shop Laborers, of Detroit, Mich., pro- 
testing against the passage of the Cummins bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition Dwight Braman, of New York, favoring 
universal military training as suggested by Gen. Wood; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania: Petition of Abington 
monthly meeting of the Society of Friends, protesting against uni- 
versal military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. YATES: Petition of W. H. Sikes and others, urging 
the passage of House bill 2; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, petition of Branch No. 1, New York National Associa- 
tion of United States Civil Service Employees at Navy Yards and 
Stations, Brooklyn, N. Y., by Mr. F. D. Armour, president, urging 
in increase in salaries; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 


to 


of 


Also, petition of American Unity Post, No. 22, American 
Legion, Chicago, urging the following legislation: To bring 
back the remains of such of our soldiers who died overseas 


whose relatives so desire at Government expense; the Morgan 
bill, or similar legislation ; congressional action on the Mexican 
situation; congressional action toward the deportation of alien 
neutrals who surrendered their first papers to eseape military 
service; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Charles L. L'Hommedieu & Sons Co., Chicago, 
lll., urging that a protective tariff be placed on imported 
pumice; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of B. Heller & Co., Chicago, I11., favoring bill 
introduced by Senator Caper, enabling manufacturers of food 
und drug products to adopt certain standards suitable for ship- 
ment to all localities, and thereby increasing the production, 
consequently lowering prices; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of Seymour & Peck Co., Chicago; Hunt-Helm- 
Ferris & Co., Harvard; Joseph Turk Manufacturing Co., Brad- 
ley, Kankakee County; Jacob Press Sons, Chicago; Orbon Stove 
Co., Belleville; Joliet Forge Co., Joliet: Furst McNess Co., Free- 
port; Fargo Hallowell Shoe Co., Chicago; Decatur Bridge Co., 
Decatur; S. A. Maxwell & Co., Chicago: and Boynton & Co., 
Chicago, all in the State of Illinois, protesting against the closed 
shop: to the Committee on Labor. 


SENATE. 
SATURDAY. October 11. 7919. 


The Senate met at 11 o’Gleck a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, we seek Thy divine guidance and blessing for 

the work of this day. We must draw from Thee the wisdom 
that will equip us for the great tasks that have eome to our 
hand. We are willing to give the highest and the best we have. 
We pray that Thou wilt take the best we give and sanctify it 
Thine own service. For Christ’s sake. Amen. 
The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday's 
proceedings when, on request of Mr. Curtrs and by unanimous 
consent, the further reading was dispensed with and the Journal 
Was approved. 


1>., offered the 


Lo 


rik ¢ 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 

the report of the Secretary of Labor in response to Senate reso- 
lution 206. It may be read 

The Secretary read 


‘sk Ok EMMA GOLDMAN, 


HS follows: 


DEPARTMENT or LABOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, October 9, 1919. 


Sin: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of 


the Sth instant, transmitting Senate resolution 206, in relation to an 
Associnied Press dispatch appearing in the Washington Post of October 
4, 191%, on the subject 


of the alle 


postponement of the Goldman case, 
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} and to state, for the infermation of the Senate, that the proceeding 

under the immigration law against Emma Goldman has not been indefi- 
nitely postponed, but that it is now pending and hearing thereon has 
| been fixed for the 16th instant. at the immigration station, Ellis Island, 
| New York Harbor. 

The department is unable to siate how, er by whom, the information 
contained in the Associated Press telegram was furnished. In the 
regular order of business it was impracticable to have the hearing at an 
earlier date, and the in&Structions given by the department to the immi 
eration officials at Ellis Island were that the hearing be “ deferred to a 
date to be determined upon later.”” As above indicated, it has now been 
fixeil for the 16th instant 

Respecttully, 

The PRESIDENT OF 


W. B. WILson, Secretary 


THE SENATI 


MESSAGE FROM THE TOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by D). IX. Hemp- 
stead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had passed 
the jeint resolution (S. J. Res. 90) to readmit Frances Scoville- 
Mumm to the character and privileges of a citizen of the United 
States. 

The message also announced that the House agrees to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 6810) to prohibit intoxicating beverages, and to regulate 
the manufacture, preduction, use, and sale of high-proof -spirits 
for other than beverage purposes and to insure an ample supply 
of ‘aleohol and promote its use in scientific research and in the 
development of fuel, dye, and other lawful industries. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. LODGE presented a memorial of Charles Sumner Camp 
No. 37, Sons of Veterans, of Gardner, Mass., and a memorial of 
sundry citizens of Jersey City, N. J., remonstrating against the 
ratification of the proposed league of nations covenant, which 
were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Lawrence, 


Methuen, Andover, and North Andover, all in the State of 
Massachusetts, remonstrating against universal military train- 
ing, which were referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 


He also presented a memorial of the Legislative League of 
New York City, N. Y., remonstratir gainst the ratification of 
the proposed league of nations treaty and praying for its separa- 
tion from the treaty of peace with Germany, which was ordered 
to lie on the table. 

Mr. POMERENE. I have before me a certain preamble and 
resolutions in the nature of a petition adopted by the World 
War Veterans, of Cleveland, Ohio, relating to the subject of an 
increased service bonus and requesting the appointment of a 
committee under proper legislation to administer this ‘subject. 
I suggest that it be referred to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be so referred. 

Mr. MYERS presented memorials of sundry citizens of Park 
County, Mont., remonstrating against the passage of Senate bill 
2182, establishing game sanctuaries in national forests, which 
were referred to the Committee on Forest Reservations and the 
Protection of Game. 

Mr. FLETCHER presented a resolution adopted by the Whole 
sale Grocers’ Association, of Jacksonville, Flo., favoring action 
by Congress to put car lines upon a common carrier basis so 
that car shortage may be remedied, which was referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented a petition of Marion County Post No. 1, 
American Legion, of Ocala, Fli., praying for an imvestigation 
into the alleged unnecessary wrongs inflicted against officers and 
soldiers of the American Expeditionary Forces, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND presented a memorial of sundry citizens 
of Ohio County, W. Va., remonstrating against the ratification 
of the proposed league of nations treaty, which was ordered to 
lie on the table. 

Mr. CAPPER presented a petition of Local Lodge No. 295, 
International Association of Machinists, of Parsons, Kans., pray- 
ing for the adoption of the so-called “ Plumb plan” for control 
and operation of railroads, which was referred to the Committee 
on Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Clay County, 
Kans., praying for the immediate return of United States troops 
from Russia, which was referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 


ows 
s ¢ 


MATTHEW M’DONATD. 

Mr. PAGE, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 1743) for the relief of Matthew Mc- 
Donald, reported it with an amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 259) thereon. 
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BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. MYERS 

A bill (S. 8210) for the consolidation of lands within the 
Tefferson National Forest ; to the Committee on Public Lands. 

3y Mr. RANSDELL 

A bill (S. 8211) for the relief of the heirs of Isabella Ann 
Fluker; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. NEW: 

A bill (8S. 8212) granting an increase of pension to Austella 


Stephenson (with accompanying papers) ; and 


|: 
: 
| 
| 


A bill (S. 3218) granting an increase of pension to Joseph T. 
Kling (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: 

A bill (S. 38214) granting a pension to Virginia Dodd; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SMOOT: 

A bill (S. 8215) granting an increase of pension to Harley 
Mowrey (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 


Pensions. 
A bill (S. 3216) for the relief of occupants and claimants of 
insurveyed publie land in township 8 north of range 2 west of 


Salt Lake meridian, Utah; to the Committee on Publie Lands. 
CONSTRUCTION OF GOVERNMENT BUILDINGS 
Mr. FERNALD. I submit the resolution which I send to the 
desk, and I believe it to be of sufficient importance to have 
mmediate consideration. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The resolution submitted by the 


Senator from Maine will be read. 
The Secretary read the resolution 
Resolved, That the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, or 

any subcommittee thereof, be directed to inquire into the costs, con- 
struction, operation, maintenance, and future disposition of the public 
huildings of the Government of every nature, kind, and location, and 
the program and contracts of the various departments of the Govern- 
ment with reference to future costs, construction, operation, mainte- 
nance, and location, and report to the Senate thereon, together with 
their recommendation of any steps which they may deem advisable to 
take with a view to remedying conditions. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, does the Senator 
for immediate consideration of the resolution? 

Ir. FERNALD. I should like to make a statement in regard 
io the resolution, if the Senator from Utah will permit me. I 
regret to take any cf the time of the Senate to make explanation 
on a matter of such importance, 

Mr. KING. I do not want the Senator to think that I am 
zxoing to object to the resolution. I merely wanted to propound 
in inquiry of the Senator, but if he is going to make a state- 
tuent he may furnish the information I desire. 

Mr. SMOOT. Will the Senator yield to me for just a moment? 

Mr. FERNALD. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. TI desire to ask the Senator if he has modified 
the resolution in accordance with the suggestions I made to him 
on yesterday ? 

Mr, FERNALD. 1 
Senator then objected. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then I am willing that the resolution shall be 


(S. Res. 210), as follows: 


from Maine ask 


have eliminated the matter to which the 


siven consideration. I think it is perfectly proper if the matter 
Which IT suggested on yesterday to the Senator from Maine has 
been eliminated in accordance with my suggestion. 

Mr. FERNALD. If there is no objection to the consideration 
of the resolution, Mr. President, it is not necessary for me to 


inake q statement. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there 
consideration of the resolution? 


objection to the present 


The resolution was considered by unanimous consent and 
agreed to. 
PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO PEACE TREATY. 
Mr, SHERMAN. I present a proposed amendment to the cov- 


Chant of the league of nations, and T ask that it may be printed 

hd lie on the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
be taken. 

The amendment is as follows: 

Amend, by inserting before the word “agree,” in the last line of the 
preamble or statement of the league’s purposes, the following: ‘“ invoke 


the considerate judgment of mankir:d and the gracious favor of Almighty 
God and. 


Without objection, that action will 


PROPOSED RESERVATIONS TREATY. 

Mr. THOMAS. I submit four proposed reservations to part 13 
of the pending treaty, in order that they may be printed and 
iu over, 
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reservations are as follows 
led 


The 











teservatio ns inten to e prop A i i , mad 
part of the resolution of ratificatio f the treat if peace with ¢ 
many, viz: 

1. The United States declines to submit the credentials of its delegate 
and their advisers to the general conterence to the determination of that 
body or to receive or act upon proposals of any conference from which its 
delegates and advisers or any of them have been e3 ided And the 
United States understands and construes the Government delegate 
provided by article 389 and the 12 delegates representing Government 
upon the governing body of the international labor office and the pers« 
of independent standing to be nominated for the panel provided 
article 412 to mean that both empioyers and workers are ineligible 1 
selection or appointment to said positions or any of them And ib 
United States cocenes to submit the credentials or qi f P ar 
of its appoint under part 13 of the treaty to any ; ‘ \ li 

2. The United States understands. that the provisions of article | 
parti1, of the treaty, authorizing any member of the league to withdriat 
therefrom, mean that any such withdrawal, when mack : withdrawal 
from the international organization created by part 13 of the treaty 
The United States also understand that amendme t to part 13, 
under the provisions of article 422, shall not bind any member of th 
league which signifies its dissent therefrom, but in th se 
cease to be a member of the leaguc 

3. The United States reserves to itself exclusively the right to de« 
what questions are within its domestic jurisdiction that f 
States, respectively, and declares that all domestie and political questi 
relating to its affairs, including immigration, coastwise traffie, eric 
ture, the tariff, commerce, and all other domestic subjects, are not le 
part 13 of this treaty submitted to the determination of the gener 
conference, the governing body of the international :abor union, or a: 
other commission of inquiry to be chosen thereunder. 

4. The United States reserves the right to decline to recognize ft} 
authority, except that of a member of the league, to file a compl: 
with the international labor office that it is not securing effective 
servance of any convention which beth have ratified in accordanc: thi 
the article of part 13. 

LEAGUE OF NATIONS, 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I have here a leiter frou + 
Speaker CANNON in reply to a demand on him from the Leacue 
to Enforce Peace to contribute money. 

Mr. PENROSE. It ought to be read. 

Mr. LODGE. The accompanying telegram and letter need 
not be read, but I ask that the letter from ex-Speaker Cannon 


be read, and that the others be placed in the Recorp. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The (Ch: 
hears none, and the Secretary will read. 
The Secretary read as follows: 
Howse oF REPRESENTATIVES 
Washington, D. C., October 6, 1919. 


HERBERT S. Houston, 


Treasurer League to Enforce Peace, New York. 


Dear Mr. Houston: I have your favor of the 2d instani, re- 
questing me to send contribution at once to organize public 
Opinion to take courageous action and demand of the Nenat 
prompt and unreserved ratification of the league of nation-~ 


covenant, 


I am now serving my twenty-third term as a Representitive 
in Congress and have twenty-three times taken the following 
oath of office: 

I do solemnly swear that I will support and defend the Constitutio 
of the United States against all enemies, foreign and domestic; that | 


this obliga 
of evasion; 
of the office 


will bear true faith and allegiance to the same; that I take 
tion freely, without any mental reservation or purpose 
and that 1 will well and faithfully discharge the duties 
of which I am about to erter. So help me God 


‘No man can serve two masiers,’ said One who was credited 
with divine wisdom; and having sworn my undivided allegiance 
to the Constitution of the United States, I can not in the closing 
days of my life divide that allegiance with the league of nations 
covenant as it has been presented to the Senate, and to unre 
servedly pool the interests of the United States with those of 
all other nations, some of whom have been foreign enemies in 
the past and may be in the future. 

Under the obligations that I have taken * without any mental 


reservation or purpose of evasion,” I can not contribute to a pub 
licity fund to arouse public opinion to demand that Senators of 


the United States shall ignore their oaths of office and unre- 
servedly ratify the covenant of the league of nations. 
Respectfully, yours, 
a G. CANNO 
The accompanying telegram and leiter are as follows: 
New York, N. Y., September i, 1 
Personal and confidential. 
Humanity, commerce, industry, labor, and the whole social ord¢ ! 
immediate ratification of the peace treaty and the covenant of th xu 
of nations. It is vitally important that you shall cormmunicat with 
your Senators, preferably by telegraph, urging them to ratify prompt 
and unreservedly. If you have already done do it again in a i 
and conclusive manner, and get others to do the same. — is th 1 
for us to srike straight from. the shoulder with all our sth d 
the blow. There is no time to lose ; a 
LEAGUE © ENreaece bt 
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LEAGUE TO ENFORCE PEACE, 
Vew York, October 2, 1919. 


friends of the league nations: 

In the past the nations of the world 
ihe league of nations proposes to organize them for peace. It proposes 
to substitute the rule of international justice for the rule of force. 
Without the league of nations, the world faces a crushing race of arma- 
ments, another war more destructive than all former wars, and the sul- 
cide of civilization. } 

And yet in the face of these alternatives the league is now facing a 
bitter partisan attack in the United States Senate. The next few weeks 
must decide whether or not the United States shall enter the league of 
nations—whether or not, indeed, there shall be a league of nations ; 
for, as the opposing Senators themselves have said, “ Without us the 
league is a wreck, and all the gains from a victorious peace are im- 
periled.”’ 

There must be courageous action. 


Ta oO} 


have been organized for war; 


Public opinion in every State must 


be organized and trained on Washington. The campaign must go on | 
until the Senate vote on ratification is taken. 

All this will require funds, immediate and adequate. We are not 
asking you to sign a pledge card; the time is too short for that. Won't 


you send your check to-day’ Next month may be too late. 
Yours, very truly, 
S. HocsTow, 


Treasurer. 


HERBERT 


REPEAL OF CANADIAN RECIPROCITY ACT. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, the bill (H. R. 7779) to repeal the 
act entitled “An act to promote reciprocal trade relations with 
the Dominion of Canada, and for other purposes,” approved July 
26, 1911, and for other purposes, was referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. That question of reciprocal trade has 
always been in the Finance Committee, and I ask that the refer- 
ence be changed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be so ordered. 
not the fault of the Chair, however. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I want to take this oppor- 
iunity to call the attention of the Chair and of the Senate to 
the fact that great irregularity is indulged in in the reference 
of bills. This isa notable case. Personally, as chairman of the 
Committee on Finance, I do not care anything about whether the 
committee has the bill or not, but the original reciprocity bill 
under Mr. Taft’s administration was referred to the Finance 
Committee. The bill which the Senator from Massachusetts has 
just asked to have assigned to the Finance Committee was re- 
ported from the Ways and Means Committee of the House, and 
yet we see the gross irregularity of having the bill referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, which has never had anything 
to do with it whatever. My attention has been called to quite a 
number of similar instances. It does not seem to matter from 
what committee in the House a bill is reported and comes over 
here, the whim of a Senator or the carelessness of a clerk seems 
to send the bills scattering to miscellaneous committees. I sin- 
cerely hope that some historical continuity and parliamentary 
consistency will be observed: hereafter in the reference of bills. 
This is quite a flagrant case. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will state to the Senator 
from Pennsylvania that the present occupant of the chair was 
not here when the bill was referred or it would have been re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. It should have gone there. 

Mr. PENROSE. I hope the present occupant of the chair 
will pardon me. I had not the present occupant in mind in any 
way when I made my remarks. I was thinking that it had been 
carelessly done by one of the clerks, perhaps by one of the new 
clerks at the desk. I know that if the. present occupant of the 
chair had been present he would have known about this notable 
und, T may say, very unfortunate bill, and would have made the 
proper reference. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania may know, the Chair will state what has been the prac- 
tice of the present occupant. Senators frequently introduce a 
bill and ask that it go to a certain committee. If the Chair 
does not have the time to examine the bill and if there is no 
objection, if to that committee. When there is no re- 
quest made, the Chair tries to ascertain, particularly in the 
case of House bills, what House committee had it in charge, 
and so refers it. 

Mr. PENROSE. I that accuracy is impossible, and I 
am not rising in a complaining mood, but simply to call atten- 
tion to a eondition which sometimes arises. with the hope that 
it may tend toward correcting it. 

I know that the other day in the Committee on Banking and 
Curreney extensive hearings were held in connection with the 
essential features of the bill that certain securities should be 
tax free. This question had been exhaustively discussed in the 
Finance Committee, and the benefit of Treasury experts had 
been had by consultation with them, and yet this committee, 
which had given no attention whatever to the tax exemption 
of certain securities, was called upon to thrash over new 


That was 


gzoes 


KnOW 


sround, when the bill should have gone to the Finance Com- 
mittee, 


Let the Banking and Currency Committee go on and 
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learn a little about the tax exemption of certain issues, but 
certainly it would have been better for the business of the 
Senate if the Senator who introduced the bill, for whom I have 
the highest esteem and who is a member of both committees, 
had had the bill referred to the committee to which it belonged. 
This is only another illustration of the way work is doubled up 
and sometimes delayed, 
PREE ZONES. 


Mr. President, without criticizing anyone, but in order to 
complete the statement that I made a moment ago, I desire 
to say—and the matter is really hardly important enough 


| perhaps to refer to, but as it is before me I want to do so- 


that quite an important inquiry concerning free zones in ports of 
the United States has been conducted by the Committee on Ways 
nnd Means of the House of Representatives. A pamphlet which 
I hold in my hand contains the information on the subject from 
the United States Tariff Commission. It is purely a financial 
and fiscal matter, which is always within the jurisdiction of the 
Ways and Means Committee of the House of Representatives 
and of the Finance Committee of the Senate; and yet I find 
Senate bill 2284, introduced by the senior Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Jonges], to provide for the establishment, operation, 
and maintenance of free zones in ports of entry of the United 
States, and for other purposes, referred, undoubtedly at his re- 
quest, as it was his bill, to the Committee on Commerce. 

I am not in any way questioning the entire propriety of the 
Senator taking his own bill under his own jurisdiction and con- 
ducting the henrings—and hearings are now being conducted—- 
but if it were not the Senator’s own bill it would certainly be 
highly irregular to have the Ways and Means Committee and 
the Tariff Commission conducting an inquiry at one end of the 
Capitol and the Committee on Commerce, which has never had 
any jurisdiction over these questions, conducting a similar 
inquiry at this end of the Capitol. Under ordinary circum- 
stances the bill should have gone to ihe Committee on Finance. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will entertain a motion 
to discharge the Committee on Commerce from the further con- 
sideration of the bill and refer it to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. PENROSE. I would not do that under the circum 
stances, because it is the Senator’s own bill, and he has already 
commenced hearings. I shall be satisfied to call the attention 
of the Senate to the irregularity of the proceeding in the hope 
that it will not occur too frequently in the future. 

Mr. SMOOT subsequently said: Mr. President, if the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. JongEs] were in the Chumber I would ask 
that the Committee on Commerce be discharged from the 
further consideration of the bill (S. 2284) to provide for the 
establishment, operation, and maintenance of free zones in 
ports of entry in the United States, and for other purposes, and 
that it be referred to the Committee on Finance. I do not wish 
to make that request in the absence of the Senator from Wasil- 
ington. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
entered and postponed until 
comes into the Chamber. 


A that effect may be 


from Washington 


motion to 
the Senator 


INDIAN RESERVATIONS FOR METALLIFEROUS MINING 
PROJECTS. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, section 26 of the Indian ap 
propriation act approved June 30, 1919, contains a provision 
which authorizes the leasing of portions of certain Indian reser- 
vations for metalliferous mining. have within the past haif 
hour been supplied by the Interior Department with a copy 
of the rules and regulations under which such leases may be 
entered into, which rules were promulgated to-day, together 
with a copy of the descriptions by legal subdivision, and where 
that is impossible a description by metes and bounds of various 
portions of the reservations that will be open for the prospecting 
for and leasing of metalliferous minerals therein. 

Throughout the entire West there is a wide demand for 
copies of these rules and regulations and for copies of the de- 
scriptions of the lands open for prospecting and lease. I ask 
unanimous consent to include in the Recorp a copy of the rules 
and a copy of the descriptions of the lands so opened. I will 
state for the record that the rules and regulations will take 
effect and be in force and effect at noon on Saturday, November 
1, 1919, and the date for such opening has been placed far 
enough in the future so that all interested persons might have 
due notice and so that no discriminations could possibly occur. 

I have received a large number of ietters and telegrams ask- 
ing whether this law applies to oil, coal, potash, gas, potassium, 
sodium, and so forth, and I have in each instance replied that 
this law does not apply to such minerals, as they are not 
metalliferous, and that the law applies solely and only to mete!- 
liferous minerals, 
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There being no objection, the maiter referred to was ordered “ COLORADO RIVER INDIAN RESERVATION 
io be printed in the Recorp, as follows: eR 10: Na 19 W.; fractional secs. 27, 34, 33, 32. 
DEScRIPTION OF LANDS Stubpsecr 10 LEASE FOR MINING METALLIFEROUS ‘T. 9N., R. 19 W.; — sec. 3; whole sees. 10, 15, 22 
METALS. fractional sees. 27, 33, 34 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR. i = $ N., R. 19 W.: fractional secx. 4, 5, 8, 9, 17, 18, 19, 30 
Se ee eee eee | “T. 8 N., R. 20 W.; sees. 1, 2, 11, 12, 13, 14, 23, 24, 25, 26 
<eetion 26 of the Indian appropriation act of June 30, 1919 | 35, 36 
(Publle, No. 3), authorizes the location of mining claims by | ‘Ty. N.. BR. 19 W. preg secs. 6 and 7 
citizens of the United States on unallotted lands of Indian reser- ‘T. 7N., R. 20 W.: sees. 1, 2, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14. 15. 16, vu. 2) 
vations, after such lands shall have been declared by the Secre- | 99 03 24 95, 26, 27, 28. 29, a 31. 32. 83. 84. BH. 
tary of the Interior to be subject to exploration for the discovery T. GN. R. 20 W.: secs. 2.3.4 5, "6.7 7.8.9. 10,11, 15. 16.17 
of gold, silver, copper, and other valuable metalliferous minerals. | 1, 19, 20, 21, 22. 27, 28. 29. 30. 31. 32, i. gt <tc resale ais 
Should minerals be found locators have the privilege within one | “TG N., R. 21 W.: sees. 1, U1, 1 14, 28, 24, 25, 26, 34. 36 
year of entering into a lease covering the land located. In ac- | ‘T 5 N., R. 20 W.: sees. _ a % 3 < 9, 17, 18, 19, 20, 29, 30, 
eordanee therewith I hereby declare the following-described un- 21. 3° 
ilotted Indian lands subject to exploration on and after 12 | op? , R. 21 W.: sees. 1, 2, 10, 11, 12, 18, 14, 15, 22, 28. 24 
clock m, on Saturday, November 1, 1919, and, with the excep | 95 96, on 34. 35. 36. 
tion of such land therein as may contain springs, water holes, or orp 4 N. _R. 20 W.: sees. 6, 7, 1s. 
ther bedies of water, subject to location and lense: | om , R. 21 W.: sees. 1, 2, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15. 16. 
‘Arizona, “All oe River a tended on the Colorado Ri 
‘MOQUL INDIAN RESERVATION | Indian Reservation, Yuma County, Ariz. 
‘T. 2.N., R. 26 E.; fractional secs. 9, 16, 17, 19; sees. 20, 21; 
‘South: Beginning at the Moqui south line (running east and fractional sees, 22. 27: secs. 28. 29. 30. 31. 32. 23: fractional 
st) the northernmost j of sections 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6, in each | geo 34. 2 , ; 
townships 24 north, in each of ranges 15, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, | T. 2.N.. R. 23 E.: fractional sees. 25. 35. 36 
“0, 21, and part of range 22; being all that part of the Moqui | “np + Db Se we eam 0+ Semetionnd game 2 30> ance 3). 19 
Indian Reservation lying in said ranges and in townships 24 | 43 74. 15- sees, 21, 22: fractional sees. 16, 20. 26. 83. 34: secs 
wth (Navajo County). All of townships 25 north, in the same | 97" 5< ; ee eS aor ; 
rauges (Navajo County). (These townships form the entire | “PT PS. Rov i. : fractional sees. 4, 5, 7. 
outh belt of the reservation. Probably not all of the belt will ‘T. 1S.. R. 24 E.: fractional sees. 13. 23, 24, 26, 34. 
e inviting to prospectors. ) T. 2.8., R. 24 E.; fractional sees. 3, ‘, 6, It, 20, 22; sees 
‘West: Townships 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, and 51 north, in ranges | 9 and 16. 
Is, 14, and 15, a broad belt along the Moqui west line, running | «Ajj San Bernardino meridian on Colorado River Indian Res 


the south line to Blue Cayon; half of range 15 being in | 


ervation in 


‘alifornia. 


ajo ene but the remainder and ranges 13 and 14 being in | ‘FORT APACHE INDIAN RESERVATION, 
oconinoe County, “ ‘ . : a la ib sa 
Northeast: North and northeast of township 31 north, being | 1 on - — —_ = et eee west of a ee 
he complete northeastern corner of the Moqui Reserve, which | mile east of Carixo Cre < and Limestone ( reek ; also hat 
hus not been surveyed, known locally as “the Black Mountain | P& 0! — south of the — mp x = White Rives 
: ‘ : . : . .}; and east of a line beginning ut the mouth of Rock Creek, where 
niry,’ extending from Blue Cayon on the wesi to the Moqui | ; Perey at . ; > aoe 
a bie ; “8 .t fe : i os ~~} | it empties into East Fork, and running seuth to the moutl o1 
il ine, and from the strip of townships numbered 31 north | 4.00 7) re ae a = et a ae ; 
the north line of the Moqui Reserve. Corn Creek, where it empties into Big ponita ¢ reek, in luding 
East Poker Mountain. This description takes in the headwate rs 
‘SALT RIVER INDIAN RESERVATIO | of Rock Creek, Bonita Creek and all its branches, Pachete and 
“(Gila and Salt River meridian.) |} Reservation Creeks, which empty into Dlaek Rivcr. 
- “WESTERN NAVAJO INDIAN RESERVATI 
Town- ! ‘Entire reservation. 
ORC an —_ ‘Arizona and New Mexico 
| “SAN JUAN INDIAN RESERVATION, 
| ‘Entire reservation. 
i » , ; ‘Er 
, 2,1, 7: N. 3 of 8 11, 12: W. 3 of the } NW. fandthe W. i ; a 
E.3 ofthe NW. 4 of 13...-.. MRT as eS? is 2 6 * Entire reservation. 
OSE OF CHRE WRU awa iciws cacwecnsecacencs : wiih ici 2 7 ‘ California, 
1 i335, 6. a pas tamer eer ore : | ‘HMOOPA VALLEY INDIAN RESERVATION, 
id all of 33, 27, 28, and 29 lying within the Salt River ‘ ‘All unallotted land. 
| Reservation. ‘ ‘Klamath River extension, lots 8 and 9, sec. 7, T. 11 N., 
R. 3 E., Heopa meridian, comprising the Indian villag 
t “SAN CARLOS INDIAN RESERVATION Wauteck 
Beginning at the mouth of the San Carles River where the ane ee ee 
empties into the Gila River, same being within the San | Entire reservation. 
( s Indian Reservation; thence in a west and southwesterly a ae — ro = es ; 
lirection with the thread of the stream of the said Gila River _ Bees 26, 35, and 36 in T. 15 8., R. 21 E., San Bernardino 
(0 the point where the south boundary of the said reservation _ Meridian. ; . ai tails ik 
touches the thread of the stream of said Gila River coming east “All of secs. 20 to 31, inclusive, above the ne Saree 
the southwest corner of said reservation ; thence west with | Cal in T. 15 'S., R. 23 E., San Bernardino meridian. 
‘he south boundary of said reservation to its said southwest * Sees to 10, inclusive, T. 16 8., R. 22 E., San Bernardino 
orner; thence in a northern and eastern direction with the | Meridian. : 
vest boundary of said reservation to the thread of the stream of | _ “Secs. 1, 2, 11, 12, 15, 14, 23, 24, 2o, 26, and $5 in T. 16 8., 
b River; thence up Black River with the thread of that | ®- 21 E., San Bernardino meridian. | iets fia : 
‘Iretin to a point where the bridge over Black River is ap- a eee. = to 36, inclusive, in T. 15 S., R. 22 E., San Ber a 
proached by the public highway which leads from Rice to Fort | “ime meridian, | ities 
\ e; thence in southern, western, and southwestern direc- Se ogg ee aoe se af 
( with said highway to the sawmill of the said San Carlos! |. ‘ Secs. 8 and 9; i. 3 of sec. 16; sees. 17, 18, and 19, T. 2 &., 
| Reservation; thence in a southerly direction with said |! = F. . 
Way to Cassadore Springs on said highway and Natural | ; , roe ; 
; Creek; thence in a southerly direction with said creek = ar Se ee shims 
the thread of its stream to where same empties into the} — %&°: 13; BE. 3 sec. 14; secs Rg 4, = bs I a + are 
S Carlos River: and thence in a southerly direction following | <€¢: 35; see, 36, r. o ». ; secs. 1, ton 11, and Je, Tr. Sey R ou Ie. 
ad of said last-named river to its mouth, the place ; 5€°. 1%, 18, 19, 20, 21, =<, 23, 24, — mw, ot, &, - 0, eis 
' sinning, embracing approximately between one-quarter and | %: 34, 35, and 36, Pr 5 S.: secs. L2& 4S 6. %, 10, 1 
v int of the reservation on the west. and 12, T. ¢ R. 37 E., SW. 3} sec. 3, sec. 9, NW ; S. 2 se 
10, sec. 183, NW. 3: 8S. 4 see. 14, sees. 15, 16, 21, 22, 23, 24, 2 , 
“WALAPAL INDIAN RESERVATION, 27. 28 33. 34. 35, and 36. TT. 9 a R. 22 E.: secs. 1, 2, E. 3 Oc, 
of the reservation, 





































































: ! sec, 10, sees. 11, 12, 13, Be FE. 4 sec. 15, secs. 18, = 20, 
IK. 4 sec. 22, secs, 23, 24, 25, 2 .E 4 sec. 27, secs. 29, 30, 31, 
$2, 35, and 36, T. 9 S., R. 33 = . sec. 14, SE. } sec. 15, NE. +; 
W. 4 sec. 22, secs. 23, 24, 25, S. 4 sec. 26, secs. 35 and 36, T. 8 S., 
R. 33 E.: sees. 12, 18, E. 4 se 14, SW. 3 sec. 15, SE. } sec. 16, 
secs. 21, 22, 23, 24, i N. 4 sec. 26, N. 4 sec. 27, sec. 28, NE. } 
sec, 33, NW. 4 sec. 34, and E. 4 sec. 36, T. 7 S., R. 33 E., Boise 
meridian. 
*‘NEZ PERCE INDIAN RESERVATION (FORT LAPWAI SCIIOOL). 


16-17-20, T. 36 N., R. 2 E., Boise meridian. 
“ ee. Zi, 2. oe rin R. 2 E., Boise meridian. 
* Sees. eu , R. 8 E., Boise meridian. 


20-29 ‘ o 
ae 


* Secs. 


4 N 
34 


* Sees. 10-15, N.. R. 3 W., Boise meridian. 
“Sec, 22. T. 83 N., RB. 2 W., Boise meridian. 
“Montana. 
‘ROCKY BOY INDIAN RESERVATION 
Town- Range 
Section ship (east) 
| north. oo 
| sie 
Rit pVasdkeds okbcakadaee Shas selnew ketee ee ce ee hie acrenee --| 28 | 15 
Dee ideaucindsdeberandie osbasnce ele ehekoseulwienbeannaeeeaaee ' 28 | 15 
BA Bio kncicwsepeoecence aiRaecen seamen es Sek ears nee 28 | 15 
GW Ee ws cuvkdsvkebabcennccaeens>avh ees bhedekenthbaaasaenn 28 | 15 
, ; 5S piesa we nei Sins eke Ree ARBs em eEe 28 15 
akan. . SOD eG: 515. on dawn Seed bate ea ee 28 | 15 
S des i in ea te oso a ree pn ae ee a ne ae en 28 15 
AE nis. cub nivephicidesknesdhahabiaoesdongenpenterade inna! 28 | 15 
12 pc TWEDSAME VAD OhaeS ea hwahn slab sah abeee var eee canvas eeeneens 28 | 15 
bk mn aitlicdind Kans esrakiksaans Dsk eee inaad anon cne eae 28 | 15 
DE. idscue sk pakG Wilk hesddeo<ske Me o amet a bain aemenamane Gate oat } 28 | 15 
iD sik «tuck cuvsaenash shake didn kieeeetn chess bhndkneeneas denne 28 15 
OSE. LEER LE ALL EEE I DERI 28 | 15 
N 28 cine deka shh aben des enbnneeheeseedeeeeh donb eek 28 15 
ee 0 ees See We Os. Bit owe cscascewesntesatibencundaae sedan 28 o 
D . idiinkaneeennd KeKee nd ebuesee cnhen seers Ue we anes Ramen 28 6 
FOxdiennthandied<acbas ven diaeelst ses case nel ennek was beebaeasene | 28 | 16 
Rs va nbbicn Sabre bildeulbkksbceke Satin aay teaaainoen eenae Cerne 28 | 16 
i! Sig ae al aa ee oe 28 166 
CS 2B, CiMOR RRs so os viicinvsasenscceqneindennbeaaencekemes 28 | 16 
te 2 2 EES << caudbeeeentvataeteueesa tibetan 28 | 16 
SGT BULK « isso sS owas N Gee cells bie ee ew eses ee seeks ee eee 2d 16 
ONS. akc ve Win eubek vs once tnaennseseeheneactece et eee ames erene 28 | 16 
BR eRe fe ee ee 3s a a ace en ain 28 | 16 
21 LAE EE EOS Eg IE RIG 28 | 16 
EE, Sava coculdes coe uhcenksn bAgUN ate wabawk eh Neasney ono 28 16 
ES » pcebebth0eOek sk bawdee oben eke 50d > KES Rb Obs Ho R ENS + a PENS OSENCR 28 | 16 
ET SE CEO ET cp ONE AE SURG SR eer 28 | 16 
‘ DEL: & vondvérasceshndénesdnsdddeneestensnandantah kaeuhaauee 23 | 16 
‘TONGUE RIVER INDIAN RESERVATION. 
‘All of reservation except Indian settlements and land re- 
served for schools, agency, and farming sites. 


* Nevada. 
INDIAN RESERVATION (NEVADA SCIIOOL). 
21 N., 24 IX. of Mount Diablo meridian, Nevada. 

: “a. } see. 3 ; NE. 3} and SW. 38 within the reservation 
houndary ; NE. } see. 10 lying within the reservation boundary ; 
NW. | and SW. 4 sec. 11 lying within the reservation boundary ; 
NW. j 14 and NE. } sec. 28 lying within the 
boundary. 

‘eae NN; 


“PYRAMID LAKI 


Z sec. 


sec. 


R. 24 hk. Mount Diablo meridian. 


reservation | 
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‘All of sees. 1, 2, 3, 4, 10, 11, 12, 14, 15, 22, 28, 24, 25,. 26, 27, 
84, 35, 36, not covered by water. 

“T. 2S N., R. 22 E., Mount Diablo meridian. 

“All of secs. 8, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8; 0, 10, 14, 313, 34, 15; 16; 19, 48, 19, 
ou. 2h. , 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 80, 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 36. 

a 2 x R. 24 k., Mount Diablo meridian. 

“W. 3 sec. 5; sw. t sec. 6; SW. } sec. 7; and S. 4 sec. 8 lying | 


within the reservation boundary. 


‘All of secs. 17, 18, 19, 20, 29, 30, 32, 33. 
“ALL of sees, 16, 21, 27, 28, and 34 lying within the reservation 


boundary. 
we LS eet 
get | 
=. Ws 
reservation. 


R. 21 E., Mount Diablo meridian. 
| sec. 3 within the reservation boundary ; 
1: all of sec. 12; all of secs. 11 and 13 


NW. } sec. 
within the 


sec. 


“TL. 2ON., Ro. 21 Ek. Mount Diablo meridian. 

“S. 4 sec. 18; SW. i sec. 17 not covered by water. 

“All of secs. 19, 29, 30, 31, 32; NW. } see. 28; W. 4 see. 23. 

“All of sec. 20 not cove oe by water. 

“'T. 24 N., Ro 22 KE... Mount Diablo meridian. 

“All of secs. 1, 2, 11, and 12; NW. 4-sec. 14; N. 4 sec. 18: 
W. 2 sec. 13 not covered by water. 


| 


T. 29.N., R. 22 E.. Mount Diablo meridian. 
‘AH of sees. 19, 20, 21, 22, 27, 34, and 35 within the reser- ; 
Vation boundary All of sees. 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, and 33. 
T. 27 N., R. 22 bk., Mount Diablo meridian. 
“All of secs. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 9, 10, 11, 12, 18, 14, 15; 2-28, 24. 
25, 26, 27, 34, 35, 36; NW. } sec. 8; W.°3 sec. 21; W. 4 secs. 28 


and 35 not uncer water. 











ATE. 


“MT, 23 .N., R. 22 E., Mount Diablo meridian. 

“All of secs. 6, 7, 8, 15; 16, 27, Bi, ' 22; 28,25, -and 26: sy 
sec. 5; W. 4 sec. 9; SE. } sec. 9; SW. } sec. 14 not covered py 
water; SW. 4 sec. 24; all of secs. 18, 19, 20, 27, 28, 34, 35, anq 


| 36 within the reservation boundary 


2d I 


20 E., Mount Diablo meridian. 
at. 13, 24, 25, and 36 5 SW. } SW. j 
3; 10, 14, 23, 26, and 35 within the reservation, 


<a .. a 
“All of sees. 
12; all of secs. 


se c. 9 mt 


OT, 20.lia: Se Bee . Mount Diablo meridian. 
“All of | sec ‘ o. a. s, 15, 16, 17, 21, 22, 25, and 26; SW. } sec. 
5; NW. 4 sec. 5; SE. 32 sec. 5; NW. 3 sec. 9; SW. 3 sec, 9; 


SE. 3 sec. 9; all of secs. 18, 19, 20, 27, 28, 34, 35, and 36 lying 


within the reservation boundary; SW. } see. 24. 


“TT, OS N., KR. 23 k., Mount Diablo meridian. 
“All of secs. 18, 19, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33 lying within the reser 


vation boundary. 


“TT, 26 N., R. 23 E., Mount Diablo meridian. 


| “a = secs. 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22. oy 
| 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, and 33; NW. 3 sec. 34; SW. 4 sec. 34: S SE. ] 
| sec. 34 not ‘under water; W. 4 sec. 10. 

“TT. 28 N., R. 20 E., Mount Diablo meridian. 

“All of secs. 2, 11, 14, 32, 33, 34, 35, and 386; W. 4 sees. 1, 12 
and 13; NW. } sec. 24; SW. } sec. 24; SE. } sec. 24; S. 4 x 
25; NW. + sec. 25; W. 4 sec. 31. 

“T. 27 N., R. 21 E., Mount Diablo meridian. 

“All a secs. 5, 6, 7, 8, 17, and 18; W. 24 sec. 9 not unde; 
water ; re 3 sec. 16 not under water. 

or, ae , R. 30 E., Mount Diablo meridian. 

“All o's secs. 1.23, 4,58 20; 11.. 12, 24. 1S, 36. 21, 22. 
23, 26, 27, and 28; E. 4 secs. 6 and within the reservation 


All of sec. 17 
29 and NE. } see. 
sec, 34; N. 3 35. 


boundary. 
SE. } see. 


NW. 3 


within the reservation boundary: 
32 within the reservation boundary : 


Du 


sec, 


Dee Ties Eke RR Was oe aa meridian. 

“All of secs. 1,.2, 3, 4, 9, 10, a 13, 15, 18, 19, 20, 29. 30, 
31, and 32; S. 4 sec. 7; W. 4 sec. z. W. 4 sec. 23. 

“Th. 26 Nh. B. Ze te erg Diablo meridian. 

‘All of secs. 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 16, 17, 18, 20, and 21; NW. 3 sec 
19; NE. 4 sec, 34. 

as le oj , R. 21 E., Mount Diablo meridian. 

“All se secs, 5, 6, 7, 8, 17, and 18; W. 4 of secs. 9 and 10 not 


under water. 
co ie i 
“All of sees. 1 


“WESTERN SHOSHONE 


24 E., Mount Diablo meridian. 
and 12 within reservation. 


INDIAN RES=ERVATION. 


: In R. 53 E., T. 46 N., all of the portions of secs. 14, 23, 26, 
and 35 within the reservation boundary and all of sees. 15 16 
is, 18, 19, 20, 21, = 27, 28, 29, 30, $1, 32, 33, = 3 

“In R. 52 E., T. 46 N., all of secs. 13, 14, 16, VW, 18, . 
20, 21, 22... 25, 24, * - 21, 28, 29, 80, 31, 32, oe “| 35, and < 

“In R, 51 E., T. 46 N., all of sees. 13, 14, 23, 24, 25, 26, and 26, 

‘New Merico. 
*“ MESCALERO INDIAN RESERVATION, 

‘T. 12 S., R. 16 E. (Surveyed.) 

“T1238 = 16 EK. (Surveyed. ) 

ae ae S.. I t. 16 kk. =(Surveyed.) 

“N.$T. 15 S., R. 16 E. (Surveyed.) 

“Pr, 12 8.,R. 15 E. (Surveyed.) 

“TT, 13 S., R. 15 E. (Not surveyed.) 

“TT, 14 S., R. 15 E. (Not surveyed.) 

“N. 47. 15S8., R. 15 BE. (Surveyed.) 


12 8S., R. 14 E. (Partial survey aah. ke 

and 21 to 36, inclusive. ) 

13 a / ~% 14 E. (Not surveyed.) 

ag E. (Surveyed.) 

". R. 14 E. (Partial 

1%, 17, and 18.) 

,R.13 E. (Surveyed. ) 
,R.13 E. (Not surveyed.) 
tay 18 E. (Not surveyed.) 
wat. * oS.,R.13 E. (Surveyed.) 
Or. Is 3. R.12 FE. (Partial survey 

inclusive. ) 
wT. 38 S., BR. 12 EB. 

17, 18, 19, and 20.) 
“WN. $F. 25S., BR. 12 E. 
aT, 46 6 es 10 = 

and $1.) 

“The Sierra Blanca District covering— 
“T.11S., R.11 EB. (Not surveyed.) 
“Fractional T. 11 S., R. 12 E. (Not surveyed.) 
“Fractional T. 12 S., R. 10 E. (Not surveyed.) 
“T.12 S., R. 11 E. (Not surveyed.) 
“Fractional T. 1 2K. (Not surveyed.) 


covering secs. 


“ N. 
6¥, 3 
oe ?- 
we 
ae 


survey covering secs. 4, 5, 


oe 
we 


» . 


Lat. 


ee ee 


covering secs. 19 to 36, 


(Partial survey covering sees. 1, 7, 8, 12, 


(Not surveyed. ) 
(Surveyed, less secs. 6, 7, 18, 19, 5", 


2 8., R. 
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PORBI BONITO INDIAN RESERVATION 
P17. Rs. 14, 15, amet 16, New Mexico principal meridian. 
aregon, 
WAKM 5s tIkeasS INDIA RESERVATION 
Ts. 6 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 S., Rs. 8 and 9 F., and Ts. 6 and 7 S., 
re. 13 and 14 F., Willamette meridian. 
Washington. 
\KIMA INDIAN RESERVATIOD 
is. Sand 9 N., fractional Rs. 11 and 12 and R. 13 
rs. 10 and I1 N., fractional R. 12 and R. 13 F., Willainette 
eridial. 
“NEAT BAY INDIAN RESERVATION 
Township Se Nes R. 1 W. 
Sections 1, 2, 3, and the SW. } of SW. 4 of SW. j of section 
t NW. of section 9, and all of sections 10, 11, 12, 18, 14, 
ine Lo. 
“Township 33 N.. R. 15 W 
Sections 4, 5, 6, 7,5, 9, ali of 13, exception of the NE. ot 
NE. b. N. 3 of sec. 16 and all ef see. 17 and the N. | and SE. } of 
ce, 18. SE. t of see. 21. All of the section 22, with the excep- 
on of the NW. { of the NW. } of the NW. } of the NW. }. 
All of sections 23, 24, 25, 26, and 27. <All of section 28. 
vith the exception of the NW. The Fh. of section 33 and all 
4, 35, and 36. 
lownship 38 N., R. 14 
Sections 19, 50, and 31, and the S. 3 of section 1s. 


‘As occasions warrant other tracts of unalletted Indian 


land may be declared opened to prospecting. Persons desiring 
nformation whether land not mentioned above is subject to 
exploration should apply to the Indian superintendent in charge 
of the land for information on this point. 

“(Signed ) FRANKLIN k retary.’ 


In. \ 


NE, Nee 


tKe SLONS LO GOVERN 


MINERALS ON I 


PROSPECTING FOR AND MINING OF METALLII 
NALLOTTED LANDS Or INDIAN RESERVATIONS 


ER 

Section 26 of the act of June 30, 1919 (Publie, No. 8), reads: 

That the Secretary of the Interior be, and hereby is, author- 
zed and empowered, under general regulations to be fixed by him 
and under such terms and conditions as he may prescribe, not 
neonsistent with the terms of this section, to lease to citizens of 
the United States or to any association of such persons or to any 
orporation erganized under the laws of the United States 
r of any State or Territory thereof, any part of the unallotted 
ands within any Indian reservation within the States of Arizona, 
California, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, Wash- 
ngton, Wyoming, heretofore withdrawn from entry under 
the mining laws for the purpose of mining for deposits of cold, 
silver, copper, and other valuable metalliferous minerals, whic’a 
leases shall be irrevocable, except as herein provided, but which 
ay be declared null and void upon breach of any of their terms. 

“That after the passage and approval of this seetion, un- 

llotted lands, or such portion thereof as the Secretary of the 
Interior shall determine, within Indian reservations heretofore 
vithheld from disposition under the mining laws may be de- 

lared by the Secretary of the Interior to be subject to explora- 
ion for the discovery of deposits of gold, silver, copper, and other 
valuable metalliferous minerals by citizens of the United States, 
and after such declaration mining claims may be located by such 
itizens in the same manner as mining claims are located under 
the mining laws of the United States: Provided, That the loca- 
tors of all such mining claims, or their heirs, successors, or as- 
signs, Shall have a preference right to apply to the Secretary of 
the Interior for a lease, under the terms and conditions of this 
Section, within one year after the date of the location of any 
mining claim, and any such locator who shall fail to apply for a 
lease within one year from the date of location shall forfeit 
ll rights to such mining claim: Provided further, That duplicate 
opies of the location notice shall be filed within 60 days with 
the Superintendent in charge of the reservation on which the 
ning claim is located, and that application for a lease under 
this section may be filed with such superintendent for transmis- 
‘ion through official channels to the Secretary of the Interior: 
\nd provided further, That lands containing springs, water holes, 
i! other bodies of water needed or used by the Indians for water- 
hy live stock, irrigation, or water-power purposes shall not be 
lesignated by the Secretary of the Interior as subject to entry 
nder this seetion. 

“That leases under this section shall be for a period of 20 
years, with the preferential right in the lessee to renew the same 
ior successive periods of 10 years upon such reasonable terms 
and conditions as may be prescribed by the Secretary of the In- 
‘crior, unless otherwise provided by law at the time of the ex- 
biration of such periods: Provided, That the lessee may, in the 
discretion of the Secretary of the Interior, be permitted at any 


- ee | 
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time to make of all rights under such a 


written relinquishment 


lease and upon acceptance thereof be thereby relieved of all 
future obligations under said lease. 
“That in addition to areas of mineral land to be include! in 


leases under this section the Secretary of the Interior, in his 
discretion, May grant to the lessee the right to use, during the 
life of the lease, subject to the payment of an annual rental of 
not less than $1 per acre, a tract of uneccupied land, not exceed- 
ing 40 acres in area, for camp sites, milling, smelting, and re 
fining works, and for other purposes connected with and neces- 
sary to the proper development and use of the deposits cove 
by the lease. 

“That the Secretary of the Interior, in his discretion, in i: 
ing any lease under this section may reserve to the United States 
the right to lease for a term not exceeding that of the mineral 
lease, the surface of the lands embraced within such lease 
under existing law or laws hereafter enacted, in far as said 
surface is not necessary for use of the lessee in extracting and 
removing the deposits therein: Provided, That the said Seer 
tary, during the life of the lease, is hereby authorized to iss 
such permits for easements herein provided to be reserved 

“That any suecessor in interest or assignee of any leu 
granted under this section, whether by voluntary transf 
judicial sale, foreclosure sale, or otherwise, shall be subject to 
all the conditions of the lease under which such rights are held 
and also subject to all the provisions and conditions of this 
section the same extent as though such successor or yssigi 
were the original lessee hereunder. 

“That any granted under this section be forfeites 
and canceled by appropriate proceedings in the United States 
district for the district in which said property or 
part thereof is situated whenever 
notice in writing, as prescribed in the lease, shall fail to comply 
with the terms of this section or with such conditions not in 
consistent herewith as may be specifically recited in the lease. 

“That for the privilege of mining or extracting the mineral! 
deposits in the ground covered by the lease the lessee shall 
pay te the United States, for the benefit of the Indians, 
royalty which shali not be less than 5 per cent of the net value 
of the output of the minerals at the mine, due and payable ai 


vod 
k- 
ra) 
e- 


a 
i 


io 


lease may 


eourt some 


the lessee, after reasonable 


a 


the end.of each month succeeding that of the extraction of the 
minerals from the mine, and an annual rental, payable at the 
date of such lease and annually thereafter on the area covered 
by such lease, at the rate of not less than 25 cents per acre for 
the first calendar year thereafter; not less than 50 cents per 


acre for the second, third, fourth, and fifth years, respectively ; 
and not less than $1 per acre for each and every year thereafter 
during the continuance of the lease, excep? that such rental 
for any year shall be credited against the voyalties as they 
accrue for that year. 

“ That in addition te the payment of the royaltics and rentals 
as herein provided the lessee shall expend annua'ly not 
than $100 in development work for each mining claim located 
or leased in the same manner as an annual expenditure for 
labor or improvements is required to be made under the mining 
laws of the United States: Provided, That the lessee shal! also 
agree to pay all damages occasioned by reason of his mining 
operations to the land or allotment ef any Indian or to the 
crops or improvements thereon: And provided further, That 
no timber shall be cut upen the reservation by the lessee except 
for mining purposes, and then only after first obtaining a | 
mit from the superintendent of the reservation and upon 
meni of the fair value thereof. 

“That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to 
examine the books and accounts of lessees, and to require them 
to submit statements, representations, reports, including 
information as to cost of mining, all of which statements, rep- 
resentations, or reports so required shall be upon oath, unless 
otherwise specified, and in such form and upon such bianks 


ss 


“'r- 


puLy- 


us 


the Secretary of the Interior may require; and any perso! 
making any false statement, representation, or report under 


oath shall be subject to punishment as for perjury. 

“That all moneys received from royalties and rentals under 
the provisions of this section shall be deposited in the Treasury 
of the United states to the credit of the Indians helonging and 
having tribal rights on the reservation where the leased land 
is located, which moneys shall be at all times subject to appro 
priation by Congress for their benefit, unless otherwise pre 
vided by treaty or agreement ratified by Congress: Prorided, 
That such moneys shali be subject to the laws authorizing the 
pro rata distribution of Indian tribal funds. 

“That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to 
perform any and all acts and to make such rules and regula 
tions not inconsistent with this section may be 
and proper for the protection of the interests of the T 


as necessa ly 


nei: ns 
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and for the purpose of carrying the provisions of this section 
into full force and effect: Provided, That nothing in this sec- 
tion shall be construed or held to affect the right of the States 
or other local authority to exercise any rights which they may 
have to levy and collect taxes upon improvements, output of 
mines, or Other rights, property, or assets of any lessee. 

“That mining locations, under the terms of this section, may 
be made on unallotted lands within Indian reservations by 
Indians who have heretofore or may hereafter be declared by 
the Secretary of the Interior to be competent to manage their 
wh affairs; and the said Secretary is hereby authorized and 
empowered to lease such lands to such Indians in accordance 
with the provisions of this section: Provided, That the Secre- 
tary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized to permit 
other Indians to make locations and obtain leases under the 
yrovisions of this section, under such rules and regulations as 
he may prescribe in regard to the working, developing, dispo- 
sition, and selling of the products, and the disposition of the 
proceeds thereof of any such mine by such Indians. 

‘To curry this provision of law into effect the following gen- 
eral regulations are preseribed: 

“1. Irom time to time unallotted land on Indian reservations 
Within the States named in the section above quoted will be 
declared subject to exploration, The land will be opened only 
iufter reports have been received from the superintendent or 
other officer in charge (hereafter called the officer in charge) 
as to the desirability of such action and of the part, if any, 
which should be reserved in the interests of the Indians. Any- 
one desiring to prospect on any particular reservation may 
obtain information from the officer in charge thereof as to 
Whether it is subject to lease. 

“2, All persons prospecting on unallotted Indian land under 
these regulations or who may ucquire rights of occupancy of 
such lands thereunder in the use of the lands are bound to a 
strict compliance with all the laws of the United States pro- 
hibiting the introduction of intoxicants into the Indian country 


und with the laws of the United States and the regulations of | 


the Department of the Interior prescribed thereunder in re- 
spect to trade intercourse with the Indian tribes. 

“3. Should valuable metalliferous minerals be found, the 
section contemplates the location of mining claims in the same 
manner as mining claims are located under the mining laws of 
ihe United States. Should the locator fail to file a duplicate 
copy of the location notice with the officer in charge of the land 
within 60 days or fail within 1 year thereafter to make appli- 
cation through the officer in charge to the Secretary of the 
interior for a lease of the land, he will thereby forfeit all pref- 
erence right to a lease. Any locator who fails to comply with 
the United States mining laws and the regulations of the Gen- 
eral Land Office prescribed thereunder as to the location of 
ining claims will also forfeit all preference right to a lease. 

“The regulations of the General Land Office provide in effect 
that no lode claim can exceed a parallelogram 1,500 feet in 
length by GOO feet in width, but whether surface ground of 
that width can be taken depends upon the local regulations or 
State or Territorial laws in force in the several mining dis- 
iricts; that no such local regulations or State or Territorial 
laws shall limit a vein or lode claim to less than 1,500 feet 
along the course thereof, whether the location is made by one 
more persons, nor can surface rights be limited to less than 
DO feet in width; that all records of mining locations shall 
contain the name or names of the locators, the date of location, 
wnd such a description of the claim or claims located by refer- 
ehee to some natural object or permanent monument as will 
identify the claim; that no lode claim shall be located until 
:ufter the discovery of a vein or lode within the limits of the 
claiin; that the claimant should, therefore, prior to locating 
his claim, vnless the vein can be traced upon the surface, sink 
wu shaft or run « tunnel or drift to a sufficient depth therein 
to discover and develop a mineral-bearing vein, lode, or crevice 
and determine, if possible, the general course of such vein in 
every direction from the point of discovery, by which direction 
he will be governed in marking the boundaries of his claim on 
the surface; that his location notice should give the course and 
distance as nearly as practicable from the discovery shaft on 
the claim to some permanent, well-known points or objects, 
such, for instance, as stone monuments, blazed trees, the con- 
fluence of streams, point of intersection of well-known gulches, 
ravines, or roads, ete., which may be in the immediate vicinity ; 
that the claimant should also state the names of adjoining 
claims or, if none adjoining, the relative positions of the nearest 
claims; that he should drive a post or erect a monument of 
stone at each corner of the surface ground and at the point 
of discovery or discovery shaft should fix a post, stake, or 
bourd, upon which should be designated the name of the lode, 


or 
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the name or names of the locators, the number of feet claimed, 
and in which direction from the point of discovery, it being 
essential that the location notice filed for record should state 
whether the entire claim of 1,500 feet is taken on one side of 
the point of discovery or whether it is partly upon one and 
partly upon the other, and if the latter, how many feet 
claimed upon each side of the discovery point. 

**4. Lessees will have the right to mine only within the ex 
terior boundaries of the leased lands and to lines drawn verti 
cally downward therefrom. The provision of the general min- 
ing laws that the locator of a mining claim shall have the 
exclusive right to all veins, lodes, or ledges throughout their 
entire depth, the tip or apex of which lies inside the surface 
lines, extending downward vertically, does not apply to these 
leases, since the act limits the application of the general mininy 
laws to the manner of the location of mining claims. 

“%. Individual placer claims are limited by the general min- 
ing laws to not more than 20 acres for one person, 40 acres for 
two, and 160 acres for an association of eight or more persous, 
Locations, if upon surveyed land, must be located in conformity 
to the legal subdivisions of the survey. If made upon unsur 
veyed land the locations must be marked in the same manner 
as lode locations, but shall conform as nearly as practicable tv 
what would be public-land surveys and the rectangular subdi 
visions thereof. 

“6. Before a lease will be granted covering a lode lining 
claim or a placer claim on unsurveyed land, it will be necessary 
for the locator, at his expense, to have the claim surveyed by i 
United States surveyor. The survey must be made in the form 
and manner required by and under the laws and regulations 


are 


| governing the survey of claims under the United States mining 


laws, application for such survey to be made to the United 
States surveyor general for the State wherein the claim is 
located. Two copies of the plat and two copies of the fiel:| 
notes must be filed by the locator with his lease. 

“7. Locators whose application for a lease has been approve: 
will be allowed 30 days from the date of notification of approyv::! 
within which to complete and file a lease with the officer in 
charge of the reservation, and the failure to complete and file a 
lease within that time will be cause for the forfeiture of the 
preference right to a lease, in the discretion of the Secretar) 
of the Interior. 

“8. Upon being notified of the acceptance of its application 
for a lease, a corporation shall file a certified copy of articles 
of incorporation, and evidence showing compliance with loca! 
corporation laws if a foreign corporation: Provided, That if any 
such papers have already been filed, a statement to that effec! 
may be submitted. 

“Leases made by corporations shall be accompanied by an 
affidavit showing the authority of its officers to execute leases, 
bonds, and other papers. 

*9. Each lease shall be accompanied at the time of filing b) 
the advance annual rental for the first year. No lease shal! 
be forwarded by the officer in charge for favorable considera 
tion unless the advance annual rental for the first year has been 
deposited with him. 

“10. Lessees shall furnish with each lease a bond with two 
or more personal sureties or with an acceptable company au 
thorized to act as sole surety. Said bond shall be in amounts 
as follows: 

“For less than 40 acres, $500; for 40 acres and less than SU 
acres, $1,000; for SO acres and less than 120 acres, $1,500; for 
120 acres and not more than 160 acres, $2,000: Provided, That 
a lessee may file one bond in the sum of $15,000 covering all the 
leases to which he is or may become the lessee. The right is 
reserved to increase the amount of the bond above the suns 
named in any case and to accept substitute bonds where thc 
Secretary of the Interior deems it proper to do so, 

“11. Lessees may assign their leases or any part thereof or 
sublease the premises or any part thereof with the consent «(| 
approval of the Secretary of the Interior. Lessees shall no! 
permit any person or persons to have possession of the leased 
premises, or any part thereof, save and except those rightfully 
entitled thereto, pursuant to the conditions set forth in the law, 
regulations, and lease. 

“12. Leases shall be irrevocable except for breach of the 
terms and conditions of the same, and may be forfeited and 
canceled by appropriate proceedings in the United States «is- 
trict court for the district in which the land or some part 
thereof is situated. Lessees may, with the consent of the Se 
retary of the Interior, surrender their leases in’ whole or 1! 
part upon payment of a fee of $1, provided all royalties, rentals, 
and other obligations due and accrued up to the date of comple- 
tion of their applications for surrender have been paid and 
fulfilled. If a lease has been recorded, the lessee shall execute 
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, release and record the same in the proper county recording 
oflice, and file the release with the officer in charge. An appli- 
cation for surrender will be considered as completed on the 
date of the filing of same in the office of the officer in charge, 
provided the foregoing regulations have been fulfilled. 
“18. Each lessee will be required to pay a royalty on pro- 
duction computed on the net value of the output of the minerals 
at the mine, payable at the end of each month. The law pro- 
vides that this royalty shall not be less than 5 per cent, but in 
view of the impossibility of fixing in advance by regulation the 
exact royalty to be imposed upon the different minerals found, 
varying in value and in conditions under which they are mined, 
he royalty governing each lease will be fixed and determined 
nrior to the issuance of each lease and incorporated therein. 
The term used in the law, ‘net value of the output of the 
ninerals at the mine,’ is construed to mean the gross value of 
the ores, less the cost of mining said ores, the cost of concentra- 
tion, of handling, of transportation, of shipping from the mouth 
of the mine to the works where the ore is treated, and the cost 
if milling, reducing, or smelting. ‘Cost of mining said ore’ 
covers only the cost of mining the ore produced and brought out 
of the mine during the month, and does not include cost of 
prospecting, of preliminary workings, or the cost of the mining 
plant 
“14. In addition to the royalty on production the lessee will 
required to pay advance annual rental of 25 cents per acre 
or the first year, 50 cents per acre for the second, third, fourth, 
nd fifth years, respectively, and $1 per acre for each year there- 
after, the rental for any one year to be credited against the 
yalties as they accrue for that year. It will also be necessary 
for the lessee to expend annually not less than $100 in develop- 
ent work for each mining claim located or leased in the same 
ninner as required under the mining laws of the United States. 
“15. Each lessee shall keep books of accounts showing the 
iuount of ore mined each month, the cost of mining same, the 
umount of ore shipped or other mineral substances sold or 
reated, and the amount of money received from the sale of 
. etc. The books of the lessee shall be open to inspection, 
umination, and verification by any officer of the Interior De- 
urtient assigned to such duty by the Secretary of the Interior, 
und the duly authorized agents of the United States shall be 
permitted freely to make copies of all the accounts and other 
woks of the lessee. All royalties due under the lease shall be 
paid to the officer in charge of the reservation in cash, or by 
certified check or other suitable form of exchange, and at time 
if payment each lessee must file with said officer a sworn state- 
ment Showing the amount of ore mined during the preceding 
nonth, cost of mining and extracting the same, the amount of 
ore shipped or sold, and the amount received therefor. Lessee 
ist also file with the officer in charge within 20 days after the 
cduction of the ores a duplicate of all mill and smelter returns. 
16. Lessees shall file annual reports, accompanied by maps 
nd diagrams when necessary, within 20 days after the close of 
euch calendar year with the officer in charge, showing the ex- 
: rent, character, and location of all development work and min- 
; ng operations, such annual reports to be in the form of sworn 
statements by the lessee or superintendent in charge of the 
and such other reports from time to time as the Secre- 
iry of the Interior may, in his discretion, require. 
“17. In mining operations the lessee shall keep the mine well 
id sufficiently timbered at all points where necessary in ac- 
cordance with good mining practice and in such manner as may 
be necessary to the proper preservation of the property leased 
idl safety of the workmen, compatible with economical mining. 
If it necessary to use any wood, stone, coal, or other mate- 
rial the lessee shall first obtain written permission from the 
officer in charge and shall pay him, for the Indians, the current 
rices for all such material taken. 
“18. On expiration of the term of the lease or when a lease is 
‘rendered the lessee shall deliver to the Government the leased 
remises with the mine workings in good order and condition, 
ind bondsmen will be held for such delivery in good order and 


re 


ae <x eat CCC LL 


work, 


be 


ondition® unless relieved by the Secretary of the Interior for 
tse It shall, however, be stipulated that the machinery 


ecessary to operate the nrine is the property of the lessee, but 
it it may be removed by him only after the condition of the 
property has been ascertained by inspection by the Secretary of 
he Interior or his authorized agents, 

“19, It is expressly understood that any duly authorized agent 

the Government shall be permitted from time to time, and at 
ill times during the life of the lease, freely and without notice, to 
nter upon and in all parts of the leased premises, und, if desired, 
take with him the leeal mine inspector and such mining experts 
is inay he necessary for the purpose of inspection and examina- 
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tion thereof, with a view of ascertaining whether or not the 
terms and conditions of the agreement are being faithfully com- 
plied with, and to know that the mine is operated in workmanlike 
manner as required by the lease and in compliance with the law 
of the State or Territory in which the mine is situated. 

* 20. Any lessee desiring to use not to exceed 40 acres of un- 
occupied land for a camp site, milling, smelting, and refining 
works, or for other purposes connected with the proper develop- 
ment of the leased land, should make application therefor to the 
officer in charge for the land desired. The application must be 
accompanied by affidavits from two or more persons familiar 
with the ground, that it is nonmineral, unoccupied, and necessary 
ror the purpose of properly developing the lease. 

21. No prospector, locator, or mine owner shall keep stock of 
any kind on the lands leased except by permit at such rate 
may from time to time be established. 

‘22. The provisions of the foregoing regulations shall apply to 
any Indian who has heretofore or may hereafter be declared by 
the Secretary of the Interior to be competent to manage his own 
affairs. Should Indians who have not been declared competent 
to manage their own affairs desire to obtain a lease of land the 
officer in charge of the reservation where the land is located will 
report all the facts in connection therewith, whereupon suitable 
instructions will be given as to the manner of procedure. 

‘23. On those reservations where unallotted Indian land may 
be leased for mining purposes under section 3 of the act of Feb 
ruary 28, 1891 (26 Stat. L., 795), the provisions of section 26 of 
the Indian appropriation act of June 30, 1919, and the regulatious 
herein prescribed shall hereafter govern the leasing of such 
unallotted land, so far as metalliferous minerals are concerned. 

‘24. These regulations shall take effect 45 days from and 
after the date of approval hereof, and shall be promulgated 20 
days prior to their taking effect. 


Ss as 


“ FORM OF MINING 


LEASE 


of unallotted lands on ~ Indian Reservat 

“This lease, made and entered into in triplicate this - 
day of ———— 19—, by and between the Secretary of the Interior, 
party of the first part, hereinafter called the lessor, by reason of 
the authority vested in him in section 26 of the Indian appro 
priation act for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, and 
of ————, State of — , party of the second part, hereinafter 
called the lessee; witnesseth : 

“1. The lessor, for and in consideration of the royalties, cove- 
nants, stipulations, and conditions hereinafter contained, and 
hereby agreed to be paid, observed, and performed by the lessee, 
doth hereby demise, grant, lease, and let unto the lessee for the 
term of 20 years with privilege of renewal for successive periods 
of 10 years upon such reasonable terms and conditions as may be 
prescribed by the lessor, unless otherwise provided by Jaw at the 
time of the expiration of such periods, from the date of signing 
hereof by the lessor, for the purpose of mining all the deposits 
of metalliferous minerals in under the following described 
lands, to wit: 


* Mining lease 


ron, 


or 

—_—— containing more or less, the same 
being within said reservation, with the exclusive right to pros 
pect for, mine, and extract the minerals alfove named and ne 
others, and to occupy and use so much only of the surface of said 
land aS may be reasonably necessary to carry on the work of 
prospecting for, mining, extracting, storing, and removing such 
minerals; also the right to obtain from wells or otlier sources on 
said land by means of pipe lines or otherwise a sufficient supply 
of water to carry on said operations, and the right to pass over 
and across said reservation for the purpose of said work. 

2. The lessee hereby agrees to pay or cause to be paid to the 
superintendent or other officer of the United States having jur- 
isdiction over the leased premises, hereinafter called the officer 
in charge, for the use and benefit of the Indians of said reser- 
vation, annually in advance, a rental of 25 cents per acre for the 
first vear beginning with the date of execution of lease, 50 cents 
per acre per annum for the second, third, fourth, and fifth years, 
and $1 per acre for each succeeding year, all rent paid in any 
vear to be credited on the royalty for that year if production 
begins therein, 

* The lessee further agrees to pay as royalty on the produe- 
tion of ores and minerals under this lease a royalty of per 
cent upon the net value of the output of the minerals at the mine, 
which is to be ascertained by deducting from the cross value of 
the ores and minerals the cost of mining said ores and minerals, 
the cost of concentration, of handling, of transportation, of ship 


acres, 


ping from the mouth of the mine to the works where the ore is 
treated, and the cost of milling, reducing. or smelting. It is 


understood and agreed that the cost of mining said ores covers 
only the cost of mining ores produced and brought out of the 
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mine during the month, and dees not include the cost of prospect- 
ing or preliminary workings or of the mining plant. The lessee 
agrees to file with the officer in charge of the reservation within 
°O days after the end of the month within which the minerals 
worn statement showing the amount of ore 
mined during the preceding month, cost of mining and extract- 
ing same, the amount of shipped oer sold, and the amount 
received therefor. He also io file with the officer in 
charge within 20 days after the reduction of the ores a duplicate 
of mill and smelter returns, and to pay all royalties under this 
lease monthly to the officer in charge of the reservation, or such 
officer or agent as may be designated by the Secretary of the 
Interior, payments to be made in eash or by eertified check or 


vere extracted a 


azrees 


other suitable form of exchange. 
“There shall be expended annually in development work on 
each lense a sui of net less than S5 per sere, the total annual 


amount to be not less than $100. 

“The royalties on all preducts inined under this tease shall be 
hased on sworn reports and shall be paid within 10 days after 
the close of ench month. 

“%. The lessee shall immediately upon notification of the sign- 
ing of this lease by the lessor proceed to develop and work said 
mineral deposits, and during the entire term of this lease he 
shall prosecute such mining operations on said lands to the full- 
est practicable extent, the state of the market being considered ; 
and his neglect or refusal to conduct actual mining operations 
for «a period of six months at any one time (unless exempted by 
the lessor) shall operate as a forfeiture of all hts rights under 
this lease, and subject it to cancellation by an appropriate pro- 
ceeding in the United States district court for the district in 
Which the land or a part of it is situated. Within 20 days after 
the close of each calendar year he shall file with the officer in 
charge an annual report, verified by oath, showing the character 
and value of the development work performed and the gross out- 
put of his mining operations hereunder during the year; and 
within 20 days after demand by the lessor he shall file with the 
officer in charge of the reservation a sworn report, giving such 
information relative to his mining operations as may be de- 
manded, 

“4, The lessee shall at all times conduct operations in a work- 
manlike manner, protect all mines and deposits, and not commit 
nor suffer any waste upon the reservation ; and if it be necessary 
to use any wood, stene, coal, or other material thereon, he shall 
first obtain written permission from the officer in charge and 
shall pay to him for the Indians the current prices for all such 
material taken. He shall take cood care of the land herein de- 
scribed and not permit any nuisance to be maintained nor any 
intoxicating liquors to be sold or given away thereon for use 
as a beverage; he shall not use or permit the use of said lands 
and premises for any other purpose than as herein autherized, 
and at the expiration of this lease he shall return the saine to 
ihe owners in as good condition as received, excepting for the 
ordinary wear and and unavoidable aecidents in their 
proper use, 

“5, The lessee shali keep an aceurate account of said opera- 
tions, Showing the avhole amount of mineral mined or extracted 
and all mineral shipped, smelted, used, or disposed of, the cost 
of such operations and the net value of the output of the miner- 
ils at the mine; and the officer in charge and other proper 
representatives of the department shall have the right at all 
times during the existence of this lease, and for six months 
thereafter, to make such reasonable examination of the papers 
and hooks of account of the said lessee, and of the mines, as 
may be necessary to obtain all information desired: and there 
is hereby created a lien on all implements, tools, movable ma- 
chinery, and other personal chattels belonging to the lessee used 
in the said mining operations, and upon all minerals obtained 
from the land herein leased, as security for the monthly payment 
of said royalty. 

“6. The lessee in selecting employees shall give preference, so 
far as practicable, to Indians of the reservation who may be 
able and willing to perform the kind of work required; and he 
shall not retain in his employ any person objectionable to the 
olficer in charge of the Indians. With each annual report he 
snall furnish the names and addresses of his employees, 

“7. The lessee shall not interfere with any personai or property 
rights or legitimate industry or occupation of the Indians with- 
out first obtaining consent in writing and paying proper compen- 
sation approved by the officer in charge; nor obstruct any road 
or trail now in use without permission of the officer in charge; 
and the right to cross the lands leased by the usual methods and 
in a manner not inconsistent with the mining operations herein 
provided for is reserved for the Indians; and all rights to make 


fear 
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and aceept allotments within the boundaries of this lease of any 
lands demed suitable for agriculture are hereby reserved. 

“8. The lessee shall not, without the consent of the lessor, 
assign or sublet any part of the lands leased. He may, how 
ever, surrender the lease for cancellation with the consent of 
the lessor, but the lessee or assignee should surrender his cop, 
of the lease to the officer in charge, and all royalties and other 
obligations due and accrued to date of completion of applica- 
tion for cancellation, in addition to a cancellation fee of $1, must 
be paid and discharged before such application will be consid- 
ered, provided that if the lease has been recorded the lessee op 
ussignee shall execute a release, record the same in the proper 


| recording office, and file the release with the officer in charge 


RN Stns Sesser sss sss 





An application for cancellation will be considered as completed 
on the date such application is filed in the office of the officer ip 
charge, provided the foregoing requirements have been fully 
observed, 

“9. In the event of failure or neglect of the lessee to perforn 
any obligations under this lease, the lessor shall have the righj 
at any time to eancel this lease by an appropriate proceeding iy 
ihe United States district court for the district in which the tand 
or a part thereof is situated, unless within 30 days after notice 
specifying the terms and conditions violated the lessee shal! eor- 
rect such failure and make good any loss caused thereby. 

“10. This lease is made and accepted subject to existing ta) 
and any laws hereafter enacted as to said reservation, also to 
the regulations relative to such leases heretofore or hereatter 
prescribed by the lessor; and in no event shall the United Stites 
or the lessor be liable in damages or otherwise under the provi- 
sions hereof. 

“The obligations and agreements hereinbefore expressed shia) 
extend to and be binding upon the successors jn interest of thi 
parties hereto. 

“11. Before this lease shall be in effect the lessee shall furuis! 
a satisfactory bond with two er more personal sureties or wif! 
an acceptable company authorized to act as sole surety. 

‘12. No prospector, locator, or mine owner shall keep 
of any kind on the lands except by permit at such rates as 
from time to time be established. 

“18. It is expressly understood and agreed thai there is re- 
served to the United States the right to lease under existing ‘aw 
or laws hereafter enacted so much of the surface of the !ands 


stock 


nA 


eovered by the lease as is not aetna lly ased er neeessar. foy 
mining purposes. 
* Signed and seated this — day of -19- 


“YT SEAT. | a wiaiontctnda since 


“ eerctary of the Inte 
“P REAL. | - - - 


Witnesses : 


“BOND 


Know ull wien by these presents, Viiat sites — 
- , as principal, and , as suret LI't 
held, and firmly bound unto the United States of Americn in 
the sum of fifteen thousand ($15,000) dollars, lawful money o! 
the United States, for the payment of which well and truly to 
be made, we bind ourselves and each of us, our and each ot 
our heirs, successors, executors, administrators, or assigns, 
jointly and severally, firmly by these presents. 


** Sealed with our seals, and dated this ————- day of ———---, 19 — 
‘The condition of this obligation is such that whereas th: 


above bounden , as principal—, ha— heretofor: 
or may hereafter enter into mining leases covering unallotted 
Indian land on the — ~ Reservation, in the State of 
, of various dates and periods of duration, covering the 
lands described in such leases, which leases have been or ‘nay 
hereafter be, signed by the Secretary of the Interior; and th 
identification of which herein is expressly waived by both the 


principal— and suret-— hereto. 

“Now, if the above-bounden -- ome Shall faithfully 
earry out and observe all the obligations assumed in said 
indentures of lease to which —--—— -—~ is now or may 


hereafter become a party, and shall observe all the laws of the 
United States and regulations made or which shall be made 
thereunder for the government of trade and intercourse with 
Indian tribes, and all regulations that have been or shall here- 
after be lawfully prescribed by the Seeretary of the Interior 
relative to mining leases covering unallotted Indian land on 
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Reservation and the development thereof, 
in all particulars comply with the provisions of said 
regulations, then this obligation shail be null 
to remain in full force and effect. 
seuled in the of— 


" 


shiatl 

ces and such 
wud void ; otherwise 
; “ Gjened and 
“Witnesses : 


presence 


‘Post office 


as 


‘Post offie 


‘Post offic 


offic 


‘ Post 
‘Post offie 


sé Post fic 


‘Post offie 


is 


offic 


* Post | 
* DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
‘ Washinaton, D. C., 
Al proved : 
e 


“Assistant Secretary of the Interior.” 


ning leases covering unallotted Indian lands. 


* BOND, 


‘OW ALL MEN BY THESE PRESENTS, That ———— — -, of 
, us principal—, and ——— —, of ———, as 
. ure held firmly bound unto the United States of Amer- 
the sum of ——— dollars, lawful money of the United 
America, for the payment of which well and truly 

he made we bind ourselves, and each of us, our and each of 
uy heirs, executors, administrators, successors, assigns, 
und severally, firmly by these presents. 

‘Senled with our seals and dated this -day of ———, 19— 
The condition of this obligation such that whereas the 
e-bounden ‘ principal entered into a 

ertzin indenture of lease, dated —-—~ with —— 

—- for the lease of a tract of land described as follows: 

and located in the —- ————. Reservation, in 
of for mining purposes for the period 
years from the date of approval thereof. 
Now, if the above-bounden - — shall 
arry out and observe all the obligations assumed in said in- 
lenture of lease by ——— and shall observe all the 
of the United States, and regulations made, or which shall 
nude thereunder, for the government of trade and inter- 
with Indian tribes, and all the rules and regulations that | 
ave been, or may be, lawfully prescribed by the Secretary of 
he Interior relative to executed to cover 
Indian land on the 
null and void: 


igned 


oun 
States of 


or 
aintly 


is 


as 


svate 


iit 


faithfully 


COUrSe 


leases 


otherwise to remain in full force and effect. 
and sealed in the presence of 
“eLy 


y iinesses 
* Post offlie 


‘Post offic 


* Post office 


* Post offie 


office 


‘Post 


* Post offic 


‘Post offic | 
‘Post office, | 
viinesses to each signature. 
* DEPARTMENT 
* Washington, 


rHE INTERIOR, 
C., — 


Ok 
dD. 
“Approved, 


* {ssistant Secretary of the Interior” 


unallotted | 
then this obligation shall be | 


R EC MRD—SENATE. 


(TES, MILLING, 


WORKS, 
* DEPARTMENT rHeE I> 


‘UNITED STATES INDIA 


ray TERIOR, 

N SERVICE, 
RESERVATION. 
permission 
mining 


interior 


the 


lo — ies 


authority of 
Sranses 
—, on the 


described tri 


Department 
of No. 
Reservation, t following 

t of unoccupied land on the said reservation: 
That land covered by this permit is to be used 
milling, smelting,eand refining works, and for 
to the proper de- 
by mining 
terminate 


is 
sieiaae see lease 


o use the 


for camp sites, 


other 


purposes connected with and necessary 
velopment 


i 
| 
a 
ae 
ie. 
E 
| 
| 
' 


nnd 


| 


use of the deposits covered 
all rights hereunder to cease and 
termination of the aforesaid mining lease. 
In consideration of the above privilege, the permittee agrees 
to pay on the date of the execution of this permit and annually 
in advance thereafter to the officer in charge of the said reser- 
vation for the use and benefit of the Indians the sum of $— 
(not less than $1 per acre). 

* It is understood and agreed by the permittee that this instru- 
ment is not a lease, but a mere permit, and on failure of the per- 
mittee to fulfill its terms or to comply with the rules and regu- 
lations of the Secretary of the Interior relative thereto this per- 
mit may be revoked by the Secretary of the Interior and all 
rights thereunder will then terminate. 
to the foregoing conditions and sti put itions, 


lease 
upon the 


‘I agree 


‘ Permitt 
The 


awboove 


permit is hereby approved: 

“Secretary.” 
NCE OF AUTHORITY OF 
secretary 
sealed with 
that ——— 


moe iit GME enim 


OFFICERS TO EXECUTE 
or president of a 
its seal.) 


PAPERS. 


be sworn to by corporation and 


solemnly 
~ were 
qualified, 


swear 
on the — 


i 
| 
and —— 
—, 19—, the duly elected, 
and acting president and secretary, respectively, of 
. 2 corporation organized under the laws of ——— 
which day they executed ———— mining lease for 
behalf of said corporation as covering certain 
unallotted Indian lands of the ——- Reservation ; 
that they were fully empowered to execute said lease and all 
| papers in connection therewith, and that their action in exe- 
cuting the same binds the said corporation to full performance 
all obligations thereunde 


—ee 7) 
and in 


lessee, 


“(Signed ) 
( Title.) 
This 
* | CORPORATE 
* Subseribed 
—, 19 


day of 19 
SEAL. | 
and sworn to before me this 
“(Signed ) 

**| SEAL, | - 
‘Note and carefully follow instructions 

and explanations on reverse. 
: Report No. _ (Not 


to be filled in by 


REPORT Ol MININ 


OPERATION 
* RESERVATION, STATE O} 
- LESSEE, YEAR ENDED ————. 
I - ——_————, heing 
that I am the 


cluly 


lessee 


sworn, 


(or 


according to law, 
the duly authorized 
agent of the lessee) above named; that I am familiar with all 
the mining operations under the lease hereinafter mentioned, 
snd that I know of my own personal knowledge that the follow- 
ing statement is correct: 


depose and say 


Trans- 

porta- 

tion and 
On | Freight, handling 
hand.'charges 


Total 
on hand 
at be- 
ginning 
of year. 


To 
whom 
charges re 

other ie = ld 

than p 
railroad. 


Tota al Sew a | 
mined. 4 


| | Should agree with total shown by remittance for year 
2 Should show all royalty paid during year and should total 
in remittance reports for year. 





nnn | esiianaiaincnbainaihai 


- | * ‘ 
| Labor. | Value. | Comment. 


Shaft siusin 
Stution eutting....... snengienne 
DL Fcbuocecknsadydubess Ldipaecttoaancabe ae tS en wack kickin ean 
RES cin tibia ed tc ane aki maon Dace «egies 
Winging 

R u-ing 


reattach an tee deed Peccceeceleceseess 
PE FE on vncncanés lo tsnentehnamndrnn 
Bulkheading not im ore)... ...}........]....ccsleccccccs 
Bulkheading (in ore).........}........].. vakeainta Si ste wales ee sucak Seachem seuhemnesuint 


Gob filling '... 


| 
Miscellaneous. . .. | Lb etsatetics eal tie eae 


i Gob filling is necessary to hold ore Lodies of size; must be done where necessary, 
but is net considered development. 
ae 


“(Name of lessee.) 


“ 





“(Signature of person sworn.) 
06. _ sis atin 


“<«Capacity in which he is sworn.) 
“ Subscribed and sworn to before me this ——— day ef ————, 
19—, 


“ 


“Notary Public, 


“My commission expires ---— ——, 19—.” 


“INSTRUCTIONS AND EXPLANATIONS. 

“J. A separate report must be submitted for each lease. 

“2. ‘The report must be in the hands of the superintendent or 
other officer in charge within 20 days after December 31 of 
each year the lease is in effect. 

“3. The report must be submitted for every year during the 
life of the lease, regardless of whether or not mining operations 
are being carried on. 

“4. *On hand’ should show the total tonnage unpaid for at 
the date of the report, including that remaining in the smelter, 
on the way to the smelter, and in the bins. 

“5. ‘Total shipped’ should show separately each shipment 
made during the year on which separate payments of royalty 
were made, and separate royalties should be shown in ‘ Royalty 
paid’ column. All royalty should be paid promptly. 

“6. Any classification not included in this form may be added. 
If added on separate sheet, separate sheet must be made a part 
of this report and attnuched to same. Separate letters will not be 
considered part of the report. 

“7. The report must show all development work done during 
the period for which rendered, as reports may be compared 
with your workings at any time between reports. 

“8. Show clearly the dimensions of the workings, together 
with starting and ending points. Make these brief but aceu- 
rate. Submit plats where practical. Inelude all permanent 
surface workings as development.” 

SEPTEMBER 10, 1919. 

The foregoing regulations and forms are hereby approved. 

Cato SELLS, 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 

Approved September 16, 1919, 

FRANKLIN K. LANE, 
Secretary of the Interior. 
SPEECH OF MON. WILLIAM J. BRYAN, 


Mr. HPVPCHCOCK, Mr. President, J ask to have printed in 
ihe Rrcorp a recent speech of Hon. William J. Bryan, delivered 
at Washington, D. C., or, rather, I should say, an abstract of 
ihe speech, 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
io be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

PHP LEAGUB OF NATIONS, 
' Abstract of speech delivered by Mr. Bryan at Washington, D. C., Sept. 
24, 1919.) 

Mr. Chairman, before taking up the treaty or the covenant 
ot the lengue of nations I venture to express my gratification 
that we are about to nbandon the old doctrine of conquest and 
enter upon a new era in which the taking of territory by force 
will not be permitted. Objection has been made that it will 
prevent the doing of things that we have commended in the 
past. All progress is a repudiation of the past. Our Nation, 
like other nations, has taken territory by force of arms, as, 
for instance, in the War with Mexico New Mexico, Arizona, 
California, Nevada, Utah, and part of Colorado were ceded to 
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us as 2 part of the settlement. But shall we refuse to turn 
over a bnew leaf because we have in the past employed the 
old ways? 

“As late as 1898, in the War with Spain, we took Porto Rico 
and the Philippine Islands. Is that any reason why we should 
stand out against article 10, which preserves for the future 
the integrity of nations, large and small? And, speaking of 
the Philippines, it is interesting to note the change that lias 
taken place in the opinions of those who favored the holdine 
of the Philippines. Senator Lopar, for instance, made a speech 
on the 20th of June, 1900, as permanent chairman of the 
Republican convention, then being held in Philadelphia, in 
which he defended the holding of the Philippines. He stated: 

“*We make no hypocritical pretense of being interested ip 
the Philippines solely on account of others. While we regard 
the welfare of those people us a sacred trust, we regard the 
welfare of the American people first. We see our duty to our- 
selves as well as to others. We believe in trade expansion, 
By every legitimate means within the provinee of government 
and legislation we mean to stimulate the expansion of our 
trade and to open new markets, Greatest of all markets is 
China. Our trade there is growing by leaps and bounds. 
Manila, the prize of war, gives us inestimable advantages ip 
developing that trade. It is the corner stone of our easterp 
policy, and the brilliant diplomacy of John Hay in securing fron 
all nations a guaranty of our treaty rights and of the ope: 
door in China rests upon it. We ask the American people i{ 
they will throw away these new markets and widening oppor- 
tunities for trade and commerce by vutting in power the Demo 
cratic Party, who seek under cover of a newly discovered aifec 
tion for the rights of man to give up these islands in the East 
and make Dewey's victory fruitless.’ 

* Senator LopGr spoke rather harshly of the docirine of * the 
rights of man’ at that time. He put our commercial interests 
above the welfare of the Filipinos. He did not even promise 
that the islands would be turned back, and 16 years later he 
voted against the Jones bill granting autonomous government 
an‘ promising independence. As the President points out, he 
did net protest against the taking of Shantung by the Germans; 
he did not protest the taking of other lands from China by 
other nations. He has certainly traveled a long ways if we 
can judge by his eriticism of the Shantung provision in the 
treaty, even though Japan promised to return the land to China 
My answer to this criticism is that it is better for China to 
trust her ease to the league of nations than to risk the chaos 
that might follow if the treaty was not ratified by the United 
States or even if long delay preceded ratification. 

“ The first question to be decided in considering the league ot 
nations is whether it is desirable to prevent war. I take it for 
granted that few will answer in the negative. Then comes th 
question, Is it possible to prevent war? If not, then the promises 
held out by the league are futile; but a large majority of the 
world to-day believe that it is possible to prevent war, and this 
is the real issue presented by the league of nations. It is the 
doctrine of Christ against the teachings of Nietzsche. The latter 
regarded war not only necessary but desirable; Christianity 
holds out the hope of universal and perpetual peace. 

* If peace is desirable and possible it is fair to inquire whether 
the covenant of the league of nations is calculated to bring peice. 
I believe it is. The investigation of all questions before war, 
with nine months’ time for deliberation, will in itself make war 
almost impossible. The President describes this provision as 
‘the heart of the covenant’ and calls attention to the fact that 
no Senator has yet attacked this provision. It is taken from the 
30 treaties that bind us to three-quarters of the world. The 
treaties were ratified by our Senate without opposition. No 
objections were then made to the surrender, for one year, of our 
right to declare war, and no one then doubted the value of the 
treaties as a means of insuring peace. 

“The reduction of armaments is another long step toward 
peace and the abolition of secret treaties gives additional assur- 
ance that future difficulties will be settled without resort to 
arms, 

“ Objections have been made and reservations proposed.  Thie 
right to withdraw at the end of two years greaily reduces ile 
foree of all ebjections made. If that provision is not sufficient!) 
specific, the defect can be cured at the first meeting of the league 
and surely the provision gives us sufficient protection until that 
effort is made. 

“T can not agree with those who think that the Monroe doc- 
trine is in danger. The language of the covenant is so clear on 
this point that there is no possibility of an attempt on the part 
of other nations to interfere with us. 

“Article 10 seems to be the center of the tight. Lt pledges the 
members of the league to protect the territorial integrity of each 
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ist external aggression but the council only advises as to amendments, regardless of wheiher they necessitated another 
the use of force; it does not compel. And besides, the council | conference; and 40 flatly opposed to the treaty. 
acts by unanimous vote and we, being in the council, can veto; ~~ How accurately the judgment of bankers reflects public 
ant action that we do not approve. If it is desirable to make sentiment may be debatable. There is no question, though, 
thi 
j 
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this reservation more specific the matter can be presented at that the banker of to-day is in closer touch with his community 


ihe league when the league meets: our veto power will eertainly | and is more nearly representative of his community’s sentiment 
protect us until then. than was the banker of yesterday. Like every other business, 
«The reservation of each nation’s right to attend to its own | banking has been humanized. It has cast off that icy mantle 
affairs is sufficient ; it does not need strengthening. | of reserve which once enveloped it and now wears the regi- 
“«§ great deal is said regarding the large representation given | Mentals of the day’s work. 

io Great Britain. I am not prepared to defend the inequality “The tally of this unofficial poll, disclosing a more than 


in representation, either in this case or in some other cases, but three-fourths majority in favor of a ratification which will be 
here again our veto power protects us from any possible harm, | cceptable to the Allies, and which will end the war, may not 
and when the league meets we can ask to have the representation | be conclusive, but as a straw vote it goes far to confirm the 
equalized. | belief that the American people are overwhelmingly for peace. 
“In every case where a reservation is urged as a part of the “Tf the Senate has its ear to the ground this expression of 
ratification I will make the same answer. <A change can be made | the Nation’s bankers ought to be an instructive message.” 
as easily after the treaty is ratified and the league established | DISPOSAL OF SUPPLIES IN FRANCE. 
as it can now, except on the theory that we can secure by threats | Mr. SHERMAN. The Washington Post of October 11, 1919, 
what we could an aereee by persuasion, and that theory 1S} this morning, contains an article on bargains in food and 
destructive of the spirit which must underlie the league, if it is to | goinine offered Europe by Secretary of War Baker. I ask 
he a success. Every change desired ean be made afterwards leave to present it and have it printed in the Recorp at length, 
without the risk that is involved in an attempted change at this and without reading. 
time. : : ; There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
“Each nation has the right to decide upon the method of | to pe printed in the REcorp, as follows: 
selecting its delegates, and each country ean select them in such | « Gers Foop Unirep STATES NEEDS—EUROPE STILL Being OFFERED 
2 way that they can be instructed as to the position they shall Bic BARGAINS BY BAKER—KEEPING tp Cost at HomE—COMMITTED 
take on any important question that arises. If desired, provi- - DEPARTMENT BXPAXDITURES COMPLETES DETAILS or Irs 
sion can be made for the delegates to consult Congress or even Lane MEAT AND 
the whole people by a referendum. We have it in our power to + Stow Deane cal ee Stic ae i ; , a 
protect ourselves to the fullest extent, and, therefore, do not ow prance drove a bargain with the [ hited States which 
need to delay the ratification of the treaty or to adopt reserva- netted at & huge protit, amounting to more than $1,000,000,000, 
tions that would require action on the part of other nations. | and how this profitable transaction helped to keep up the cost 
“And I beg you to consider the possible results of delay. The | of living, is contained in the report which the ( eee on Ex- 
reaty is a compromise, each nation surrendering some of its | Pe@ditures in the War Department will make to Congress. 
contentions. If we ratify with reservations upon which other | ae The ‘aes also will show it to have been the policy of 
nations must act, what reason have we to believe that they will | oo retary Baker to avoid disturbing market conditions in 
| ¢ merica by selling surplus food supplies abroad. The present 


accept these reservations without asking changes themselves? | ~~ . ” , th 7 oe 
And who will say when an agreement can be reached? Who will shortage in sugar receives exemplification by the pointing out 
protect the world from the calamities that delay might invite? that among war supplies turned over to the French for a low 
If Senators were dealing with their own affairs they might be figure were 22,000,000 pounds of sugar. 

willing to take chances, but is it not a more serious responsi- | ‘“‘ PROFIT OF MANY MILLIONS 

bility when their action may bring unspeakable injury upon | ‘I’or the supplies sold the French the United States received 
their country and the world which they are powerless to repair? | $400,000,000. The supplies were valued at $1,759,000,000. The 
Nero has been held up to scorn because he ‘ fiddled while Rome thrifty French also insisted upon including in this transfer the 
burned,’ but the burning of Rome is not to be compared with the | docks, railways, and equipment built by the American Expedi- 
possible conflagrations that may burst out anywhere at this | tionary Forces in France, valued at $180,000,000, making the 
time. Why take incaleulable risks of delay when the covenant | value of what they obtained something more than $2,000,000,000, 
cives us protection, at least for a time sufficient to enable us to | for which they paid $400,000,000. 

secure such changes as we may desire? We have the privilege of “ These startling facts are found in the minutes of the liquida- 
withdrawing if, after the league is established, we feel that we | tion commission, of which Judge Edwin B. Parker, of Houston, 
re not sufficiently protected or the league does not fulfill our | Tex., an appointee of Col. House, was chairman. These minutes 
show ‘ that the Secretary of War expressed the opinion that no 
property or materials not needed by the Army for consumption 
in the United States should be returned to the United States, 
and that in no event should any clothing, food supplies, or 
engineering equipment be returned, but that all such commodi- 
ties, as the same became surplus, should be disposed of by the 


Opes, 

‘The President has done the best he could, and, considering 
the difficulties he had to meet, he has done better than we had 
iny reason to expect. We have no right to expect a plan perfect 

s details. We do not choose between perfection and imper- 
ection. We choose the best alternative presented. The Bible 


tells us of a leper who sat at the gate of a besieged city when | commission in Europe to the best advantage.’ 
the people were reduced to the point of starvation. One morning “SOME SUPPLIES SENT ACROSS 


he thus reasoned with himself: ‘If I stay I die; if I go to the “Among the supplies that were so disposed of were the follow- 
camp of the enemy I may live.’ That is the alternative which | ing: Twenty-two million pounds of sugar, 74,000,000 pounds of 
confronts us to-day. We must go forward with the league of | bacon, 6,000,000 pairs of shoes, and 1,900,000 blankets. 

Nations and take whatever risks the step may involve or turn “Placed in values of money, the articles so disposed of 
back to chaos and to certain wars. I believe the American peo- | amounted to $259,000,000 of food, $323,000,000 of clothing, 
ple will go forward and do their part toward making the war | $310,000,000 of automobiles, and $352,000,000 of hospital supplies. 
out of which we have come the last war to redden the earth “All of these articles were sold to the French for $400,000,000, 


With blood.” | and the value placed on them in reaching the totals was lessened 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS. i by an allowance for depreciation despite the fact that since 


the time they were bought, the prices of all these articles had 
greatly increased. Dock supplies and other permanent ecuip- 
ment were thrown in for good measure. 


M HITCHCOCK. I also ask to have printed in the 
Itkcokp a brief editorial from the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
loWing the overwhelming sentiment of the recent convention 

hinkers held in New Orleans in favor of a league of nations. | oenether nti wematureruaie Penmaes 

‘re being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered | “The report will also show that in addition to the sale of 
(oO he printed in the Recorp, as follows: | all these foodstuffs and other articles in France, the Secretary 
| 


of War, in addition, informed Judge Parker and the liquidation 
commission that there was a huge amount of foodstuffs in the 
United States, and named CC. W. Hare, of director of sales, to 


roy 


dispose of them in Europe. This supply consisted of 38,536,000 


[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. ] 
‘* BANKERS ON TITE TREATY. 


lie Post-Dispateh’s poll of the delegates to the convention | 


Or American Bankers’ Association on the question of rati- | pounds of bacon ; 39,000,000, roast beef ; 36,000,000, corned beef ; 
yi the peace treaty is interesting. The 874 ballots cast | 20,000,000, corned-beef hash; 39,000,000 cans baked beans; 


Showed 442, a slight majority, in favor of ratifying the treaty | 42,000,000, tomatoes; 42,000,000, string beans; 38,000,000, cor! 


Mn present form; 308 for interpretations, provided they did | 32,000,000, peas; 27,000,000 pounds of sugar; 5,250,000, olev 
hot require reopening of negotiations with Germany; 84 for margarine; and 1,250,000, butter. 
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“These supplies, the report will show, Mr. Baker wishes 


tramsy | from the United States and sold in .Europe, pre- 
sumably on the same basis that the goods were sold to the 


‘ JTARE’S SALARY FOR TIME $25,000. 

“Mr. Flare took with him a large corps of assistants, and was 
receiving a Salary of $25,000 a year until Congress cut it down 
to $12,000. 

“Tn addition to this, according to the forthcoming report, a 
sale of $25,000,000 worth of foodstuffs and clothing was made 
to the Belgian Government in 1918. ‘These were shipped from 
the United States instead of being taken out of the surplus 
stock in France. 

‘These supplies consisted of the following: Four hundred and 
iwenty-two thousand overcoats, 412,000 trousers, 800,000 felt 
shoes, 165,000 leggings, 1,100,000 heavy woolen socks, 36,000 
khaki coats. 

“'The report will show it was the policy of the Secretary of 
War that nothing should be done to reduce the cost of living 
in America by disposing of these articles here, until Congress 
acted, by quoting from the minutes of the same liquidation com- 
mission the following: 

‘The Secretary of War pointed out that the War Department had 
on hand in the United States large surpluses of raw materials, sup- 
plies, and equipment, of which there was only a limited market in the 
tnited States, and said these surpluses should be disposed of in 
Kurop 

Mr. SHERMAN. I ask unanimous consent for a minute or 
two to make a statement in relation to this matter. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, the liquidation commission 
shows that $1,759,000,000 worth of supplies in France have been 
disposed of there for $400,000,000. Dock supplies and perma- 
nent equipment were thrown in as a bonus in the sale, making 
ihe actual value transferred nearly $2,000,000,000. C. W. Hare, 
director of sales, further shows that a huge amount of food- 
stuffs and clothing, surplus military supplies, are now in the 
United States. Mr. Hare has been designated as manager to 
ilispose of these surplus lines in Europe, The report, according 
to the House Committee on Expenditures in the War Depart- 
ment, recites: 

The Secretary of War pointed out that the War Department had on 
hand in the United States large surpluses of raw materials, supplies, and 
equipment of which there was only a limited market in the United 
States, and these surpluses could be disposed of in Europe. 

The quotation so reported by the committee is an extract from 
the minutes of the liquidation commission. 

Just now, when housewives can not buy a pound of sugar in 
Washington, when prices are increasing beyond the reach of 
ordinary incomes, when fruit ean not be preserved for lack of 
sugar, it will interest a long-suffering public to read that among 
surplus Government supplies in the United States proposed to 
be sold in Kurope there are 27,000,000 pounds of sugar, which 
will be shipped from this country and placed upon the market in 
Europe. There are likewise many million cans of vegetables, a 
vast quantity of felt shoes, woolen socks, and other articles of 
elothing. In meats it will be interesting to observe that 39,- 
000,000 pounds of bacon are recommended to be turned away 
from our market and sold abroad; over 5,000,000 pounds of oleo- 
margarine and 1,250,000 pounds of butter. As if the foregoing 
were not enough to arouse the average American’s interest, the 
liquidation commission further shows a_ sale of 22,000,000 
pounds of sugar surplus in France, 74,000,000 pounds of bacon, 
6,000,000 pairs of shoes, and 1,900,000 blankets. Our transports 
are not loaded at this time, and there are other facilities by 
water to return them to this market. 

The report further shows, quoting from the minutes of the 
liquidation commission, that Secretary Baker announced the 
policy of selling all surplus food supplies abroad and not re- 
turning them here, as it would disturb market conditions exist- 
ing at this time in our own country. 

The prices referred to, I wish to say in conclusion, are the 
existing level of prices which I think ought to be disturbed and 
must necessarily be disturbed if any relief comes to the con- 
sumer. We have been investigating for some two months 
prices in Washington and vicinity, and if any relief comes there 
must be a lowering of prices to levels which the sale of these 
commodities in the United States would tend to produce, 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, a moment ago some refer- 
ence was made by the Senator from Illinois [Mr. SHermMan] to 
the subject of sugar and its sale abroad. I have had occasion 
to make some inquiry about this matter, and I have here before 
me a letter which I received this morning from the United States 
Sugar Equalization Board, now located at 111 Wall Street, New 
York City. The charge has been made that sugar has been sent 
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abroad by the Government of the United States from the United 
States. Without taking the time to read the letter, it disclogeg 
the fact that when the supply of Cuban sugar was bought, prob. 
ably a year or more ago, there was some arrangement with for. 
eign Governments that a certain portion of that sugar should ho 
sent abroad. That sugar was refined in this country and tho 
refiners were under contract to send it abroad. This is explaineg 
fully in the letter, and I ask that it be incorporated in the Recopp 
for the information of Senators. I do not care to take the tinge 
to have it read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the letter win 
be printed in the Recorp. 

The letter is as follows: 

UNITED STATES SUGAR EQUALIZATION Board (INc.), 
New York City, October 9, 1 
Hon. ATLER POMERENE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Sir: We have your valued favor of October 8. We regret greatly 
the many complaints being received about the difficulty of getting sugay 
The situation has developed not so much through an insufficient supply 
as from an inordinate demand. The country, according to our figures 
from the Ist of January to the end of September, consumed this year 
3,263,000 long tons of sugar against 2,661,000 long tons a year ago—ap 
increase of about 602,000 long tons. ‘This increase was entirely yp. 
expected and is mainly responsible for the present scarcity. 

The information given you in respect of exportation is not quite eo: 
rect. When the equalization board bought the Cuban crop it resold ¢, 
the Allies one-third of the purchase. Of this one-third the royal cop 
mission on the sugar supply arranged to have refined here 500.000 tons 
of raw sugar on toll. There was no objection to this, inasmuch ag jt 


kept American industries and labor employed. This is practically ¢h 
only sugar that is now being exported. On the Ist of July we asked th 
refiners to suspend all export sales, which request has been complied with 
There were, however, some contracts made prior to that date for ship 
ment to the Allies and neutral countries. These contracts, having heey 
made in good faith, are legal and binding on the refiners and must | 
lived up to. ‘The amount, however, is small and, in our opinion, not 
enough to affect the American people. 

In regard to your inquiry as to what the Government has done to 
secure the Cuban supply for the coming year, we respectfully refer you 
to the hearing at Washington last Friday before the Subcommittee on 
Agriculture, and also to the bill which, we understand, has recently |e 
introduced by Senator McNary: 

If you desire any further information, please have no hesitan 
asking us for same, 

Yours, very truly, 
U. S. SUGAR EQUALIZATION Boanp (InNc.), 
By Gero. A, ZABRISKIRP. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I desire to say just a word in 
connection with the matter referred to by the Senator from 
Ohio. I was informed by one of the leading sugar men of the 
United States the other day that Japan had purchased wost 0/ 
the Hawaiian sugar crop for this year; in other words, thu 
the extra large crop raised this year will be taken away fru 
the American market and the sugar product of the Hawaiiai 
Islands. sent to Japan or wherever Japan directs that it be 
shipped. If that be the case, I wish to say now that the short- 
age of sugar in the United States will continue at least until 
the crop of 1920 is manufactured. 

Mr. LODGE. The Hawaiian sugar crop, I think, amounts to 
over 600,000 tons. 

Mr. SMOOT. Last year it was the largest in the history o! 
the islands. 

Mr. LODGE. And heretofore this country has had it all. 

Mr. POMERENE, I simply presented the letter because it 
gives the facts from the viewpoint of the United States sugar 
administrator. I understand the subject is now being investi- 
gated by a committee of the Senate, and I thought the public 
would be interested in the letter. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the Senator’s action is very wise. I 
wish to say, however, in this connection that there is no doubt 
that an agreement was made between our Government and 
European powers as to the division of the Cuban sugar crop of 
1918. There is no question as to that; but a condition devel- 
oped in this country, I think not to exceed two months ago, 
to which I ealled the attention of the Senate at the time, 
namely, that certain sugar merchants were purchasing sugar 
in the United States from that portion of the Cuban crop 
which was to come to the United States and exporting it and 
making a dollar a hundred pounds. That came about from the 
fact that the world became aware that there was going to he 
a shortage of sugar, and there developed at once trading in 
sugar, with a profit, as I am told, on the part of many of the 
merchants exporting it of $1 a hundred pounds. I called the 
attention of the Food Administration to that fact, and they 
promised me that such exportations of sugar should cease, and I 
understood that they have ceased. ’ 

Mr. GAY. Mr. President, the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Smoot], in discussing the shortage of sugar, stated that he had 
been informed by some of the leading men in the United Stites 
that the Japanese Government had purchased the Hawaiian 
sugar crop. At the time he made that statement I felt sure 
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the Senator was in error, T have since communicated with one 
of the leading xuthorities on sugar, Mr. Sidney Ballou, who 
is the attorney for the Hawaiian sugar planters, and he tells 
me that it is uw mistake; that the Hawaiian crop has not been 
purchased by the Japanese Government; that it will come to 
the United States, as usual; that it will amount to about 600,000 
tons, and will be refined in the California-Hawaii refineries on 
the Pacific coast. 

The impression that the Japanese Government had purchased 
the sugar crop of Hawaii was probably gained by the Senator 
from Utah from an article published in a paper called “ Sugar,” 
which intimated that the Hawaiian as well as the Philippine 
crop would go to Japan. It is a fact that the Philippine crop 
will go to Japan. Very little of that crop has been coming to 
ihis country. But the usual amount of Hawaiian sugar, in fact 
probably more than the usual amount, will come to the United 
States. 

Japanese merchants have recently been in Hawaii buying 
sugar in retail quantities and shipping it to Japan. That prob- 
ably is another reason for the rumor. 

I merely make this statement in order to get the facts cor- 
rectly before the Senate. 


ADDRESS OF HON. JOLIN WOODWARD. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I have before me an 
address delivered by Hon. John Woodward, justice of the ap- 
pellate division of the third department, at the Albany (New 
York) Law Sehool on Wednesday evening, September 17, on 
ihe league of nations and the Constitution of the United States. 
I asked to have it printed in the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Rrecorp, as follows: 
{From the Knickerbocker Press, Sept. 21, 1919.) 
THe L¥AGCE OF NATIONS AND THE CONSTITUTION. 


An address by Tion. John Woodward, justice of the appellate division, 
third department, at the Albany Law School, Wednesday evening, 
September 17, before the students of the school and. the members of 
ar, on the subject of the League of Nations and the Constitu- 

of the 


(his is Constitution day, and all over this country people 


United States.) 


e meeting to learn and to exchange views about that sacred | 


instrument, which has been to us a charter of liberty and a 
guide to good government, and it is thought that a day given 
over to this may be beneficial to our understanding, to our 
patriotism, and to our love and confidence in our country and 
its institutions. And I am willing to do my part the best I 
can before an audience of this character to make the day one 
vorth while. 
‘| feel some embarrassment in addressing a student body. 
I hive none in addressing my associates who are present on 
this subject. I know their limitations as well as they know 
mine, 
‘The Constitution of the United States was a growth, and 
‘w out of conditions that never prevailed anywhere else in 
world. To be brief about it, the 13 Colonies declared their 
independence, having already elected a Congress which had 
control of their joint government. That Congress was a revo- 
lutionaury body and not bound by any very strict, hard, and 
fast rules, and such bodies never are, Time went on, independ- 
achieved, a treaty of peace signed, and the 15 
es at war with England each became a little separate 
13 little Englands planted on this continent, each 
absolutely independent of the other, each a nation. 
‘Now, for their mutual protection and defense they decided 
tinue their alliance which had existed during their long 
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War, and they continued it under the Articles of Confederation, | 


ind their government was a government by a legislative body. 
That government was not a success, because it was a mere 
ury league without any force anywhere to compel any 
er of the league to do anything that it was asked to do 
e league. They could request the various States to con- 
‘funds to pay the old war debt, or to meet the current 
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expenses of the government, and New York could refuse, and | 


Island could do the same, and any other State could do 
me, and there was no force to compel them to do other- 

So the government was a failure, and then followed 
reat 
‘esied, and which created a more perfect unton. 

Now, if I may diverge a little, government is an evolution, 
und it is a science, and it is based on well-established princi- 
ple The first government that we know anything about, or 
that the antiquarians pretend to know anything about, was the 
sovernment by «a chief, the government of one who had the 
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erty of each member of the tribe; and se, according to Mr. 





convention of 1787, over which George Washington | 


' over life and death and of the disposition of the prop- | 
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James CC, Carter, whose book I commend to you as the best 
one I know of on this subject, that government continued with 
us until the people of the tribes began to discover that the chief 
did not always do right; that he sometimes punished people 
and sometimes took away their lives and sometimes deprived 
them of their property and the results of their labor, like the 
rabbit they had killed for their dinner or their weapon that they 
had forged for defense; and he took them when he hadn’t any 
right to, and when the subject punished had not done anything 
in violation of any of the rules and customs of the tribe. And 
so these people, with their dawning intelligence, said, ‘It isn’t 
fair to punish a man who hasn’t violated the customs of the 
tribe, and there should be somebody to say whether he has 
or not before any punishment can be meted out by this chief— 
this executive—who had been ruling. And so there followed 
the selection of arbitrators in the tribe; and when one was 
charged with having violated any of the customs—they had no 
laws, because they had no way of preserving them—he was 
first placed on trial before the arbitrators and proof was taken 
as to whether or not he had violated a custgm of his tribe. If 
he had, he was punished; if he had not, then the chief could 
not administer any punishment. That was the first court: 
and the court was the second branch of government that was 
recognized. Then intelligence increased and men learned how 
to reduce their thoughts to writing and to preserve them; and 
then they thought best to have their laws preserved in ways 
that people could know what they might do or what they 
might not do. Then came the legislative branch of the gov 
ernment that prescribed the rules of conduct, prohibiting what 
was wrong and permitting what was right. So then there came 
the scientific government, composed of three branches, the 
executive, the judicial, and the legislative, and from that early 
period no civilized government has existed that has not had 
those three branches. So these 13 States at the Constitutional 
Convention assembled, through their representatives, desired 
to make a constitution to govern not the local affairs of the 
various States that made up the league, but to govern the 
league itself; and so they provided for somebody to make the 
rules of the league—the laws of the league—and that was the 
Congress. Having provided for a Congress to make the laws 
and rules of the league, there was to be somebody to interpret 
those laws and rules of the league, and that was the Federal! 
court. Then, having done that, there had to be somebody to 
administer those laws, and that required an executive officer, 
and resulted in the creation of the office of President, as the 
Chief Executive, to execute the laws, not of local affairs but 
of this league. 

“Now, there was no way for the oflicers of this league to 
execute the laws of the league without it had power and force 
behind it, and there never was any way for any government to 
execute its laws and enforce its decrees except through force: 
and that neeessitated that the league should have an army and 
navy with which it could enforce its decrees, and that was 
created, and the Federal Government became a Government in 
ract, a Government of power, a Government with force to 
perpetuate itself. 

“T have to be brief in sketching 
come to the great subject of the present time, the 
nations, and I am not here as a disputant or an 
one or the other side in a partisan spirit, because I remember 
the admonition of my old friend, Judge Bartlett, when I 
used to sit with him in court. He said it wasn’t the busines- 
of a judge to engage in disputes, but to settle and adjust them 
But it is proposed now that this war is over that we enter into 
a league of nations, and the advocates of the league nations 
| point to the success af the American union as an example and 
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these things, but now we 
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reason why a league of nations can be successful. 

“Now, if you have league of nations you have to have 
the same kind of a Government that you had to have when 
you had a league of nations in the: United States, by putting 


at 


the 15 independent colonies or States together. And when you 
get your league of nations, no matter what power is vested 
|in it just now, or what the arrangements of its oflicers «are, 


| eventually it is a Government, and it is a Government made up 
of independent States, the same as the United States of America 
was made up, and they must have somebody to make the rules 
of. this league nations. And when they get somebody to 
| make the rules of the league of nations, they must have some- 
| body to interpret those rules, and they will have a power cor- 
responding to our Congress to make these rules or laws, and 
! 
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they will have a body corresponding to our Supreme Court to 
interpret the rules of this league, and then they must have the 
indispensable thing, an executive to enforce the decrees of this 
| league of nations, and the only way that that executive branch 
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of this new Government can enforce its decrees is to be backed 
by an army and navy, the same as the United States of America 
has been backed by an army and a navy, so that when they 
make a decree they can enforce it on the world. 

“Now, when the Federal Union was formed there were two 
distinct views existing about the rights of the various States 
of the Union to withdraw from the new league which they 
were entering if they should see fit, and, to be entirely fair 
about the matter, there were probably what you might call 
two correct views diametrically opposed from the beginning, 


one side having the belief of one school, and the thinkers 
on the other side of another school. So it went on and a 
man prided himself on living in Virgina, or being a New 
Yorker, or a Massachusetts man, and the local pride of these 
people was strong, and at varying times and on varying 
questions nearly every section of the country asserted the 
right to withdraw from this league if it wanted to. They 
said it was but a compact, and a part of the compact was 
the right to withdraw. ‘There came a time in 1860, after 


the election of President Lincoln, when a large section of the 
Union, relying on what it believed to be part of the compact 
which permitted them to withdraw, decided that they would 
Withdraw from the league, and so they gave notice to that 


effect, and that notice to withdraw was met by force by the 
great central Federal Government, and they were not per- 
mitted to withdraw, and a long and bloody war followed to 


compel them to stay within the league which they had entered, 
and the force and power of the Federal Government kept them 
there until now it is no particular credit to be a citizen of 
Massachusetts, or a citizen of Virginia, or a citizen of any 
other State of the Union, or whether a man hails from Montana 
or from South Carolina. The States are a mere subdivision of 
the country, like the counties. 


‘Now, you may say that has all worked out very well, and 
doubtless so far it has in this country, but this was a 


homogeneous people, speaking the same language throughout 
and accustomed to the same laws, with wide areas of terri- 
tory yet unsettled so that they could expand, and so the 
country has gone on until it has a great central government 
located at the national seat of government and not at the 
several State seats of government. And so when you have a 
league of nations into which is incorporated several of the 
nations of the earth you can not have it without you have 
2 government, and you can not have a government that is 
of any consequence that is not stronger than any one of the 
parts of that government. And this big central government 
never can be anything without great armies and navies, and 
from its seat on Lake Geneva or some distant point it shall 
pronounce its decree or decide upon a particular course. If the 


United States of America should say we do not approve of 
this thing that you want to do, we want to withdraw from 


the league of nations, the league of nations, just as surely as 
the sun rises, will make the same answer to the United States 
of America that the United States of America made to the 
Southern States when they sought to withdraw. It will say 
you can not do so, and if you try to do it you will face the 
sritish fleet and the German fleet, or the German fleet and 
the French fleet, and the fleets and the armies of the balance 
of this league, who will keep you in it. So I say that when 
you decide to enter a strong league of nations you should 

ealize that you are submerging your own nation in this league 
oe giving it up and giving it a second place in your patriotism, 
und that your main government will hereafter be the great 
central government of the league. 

‘I do not know whether I have made myself clear or not, 
but that is why I am not in favor of a league of nations. I 
Was raised probably under the old school of thought, and I 
love my country. I think its aims and purposes and objects 
nnd direction of its travel are different from those of Euro- 
pean countries, and I think that a union with European coun- 
tries such as is contemplated can only reduce our standing 
to the average all the world. I can only believe that we 
nre establishing in a distant point a great and powerful 
government Which has more power over the citizen than any 
government that we desire to have over us. You see the great 


of 


beauty of our Government so far has been that locally we 
have aitended to our local affairs, and you will have to go 
through a period of war, such as you young men have seen, 


to tind what it is to have a great central government to take 
charge of your affairs and submerge your State and govern 
your individuality and have distant agents in your neighbor- 
hood enforcing your laws and spying upon you—I am not 
complaining of their doing it in times of war, but I mean 
to say that is what it that the officers placed over you by 
this distant government, distant center of power, are strangers 
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to you, and you come to imperial state, 
off your democratic state. 

“T heard Dr. Jackson, of Washington, who is traveling oyey 
the country speaking in favor of the league of nations, and who 
is a delightful gentleman. In speaking of this subject he said 
those things are all different now, and public opinion will ¢op. 
trol. Now, I do not advertise myself to be a great scholar, 
but I have read some, and I do not think the human mind, oy 
human nature, has altered much since history has been recoded 
or since literature has been provided us, and you young mie. 
who have recently read Horace, or Homer, or Aristotle, or any 
of the ancient philosophers, did not find any trouble in under. 
standing them. They spoke a language and of affairs that you 
perfectly understood, and you felt that if you were to mee{ any 
of those gentlemen you could engage in conversation with them. 
that you spoke a like language, and there was not much differ. 
ence in the human mind of then and now. 

“Herbert Spencer says that laws and governments are coyo- 
lutionary, and that we reached certain states because of evoly- 
tion, but William H. Mallock, in his great book, Aristocracy and 
Evolution, contends to the contrary as to the evolutionary forces 
and says that the great events of all history are shaped more 
by great men than by evolution, and that you never could have 
had the Cromwellian period in English history without Oliver 
Cromwell; that you never could have had a Napoleonic period 
in France ‘without Napoleon Bonaparte, because in each instance 
4s soon as the central figure was gone the cause collapsed, and 
that the American colonies never could have secured their inde 
pendence but for George Washington, and no evolution could 
have brought it about. They say that Napoleon Bonaparte’s 
aim was a world dominion or empire, and that William I] 
of Germany aimed at a world — and those who are pro 
moting a league of nations are, I think, preparing the world for 
some future Napoleon Bonaparte, or some future William II, 
by furnishing him with a complete outfit, a complete government 
to subjugate and to take control of and through it rule the world 
in imperialistic fashion. I may be mistaken about this, hut | 
offer it as my humble contribution to this day’s discussions. You 
young men have a great many more days ahead of you, if you 
live your lives, than I have ahead of me, because mine is near 
lived out, and you have a Constitution which you ought not 
understand in any misty sort of way. You ought to have a 
clean-cut idea of just what was tried to be accomplished by this 
Constitution, and have it in words that are spoken by plain men, 
and not encumbered with so much learning that you do not kno 
what you have read after you have read it. 

“The Constitution of the United States, when it was adopted 
by the States, omitted certain provisions that it was though 
by the patriots and lovers of liberty at the time should have 
been incorporated in it, and so, in order to induce its adoption 
there was a tacit understanding, or gentleman’s agreement, that 
the Constitution would be at once amended so as to incorporate 
the things that had been left out, and the first amendment 
adopted was as follows: ‘Congress shall make no law 
abridging the freedom of speech, or of the press, or the righi of 
the people peaceably to assemble and to petition the Governmen 
for a redress of grievances.’ Now, that meant something. When 
John Adams was the representative of this country in France, 
during the Revolutionary War, he wrote a letter to the presi- 
dent of the Congress at home commenting upon a speecii ‘ha! 
had been made in the British Parliament, in which he detined 
our understanding of free speech and a free press in the United 
States, and this during a war, and he said we have the preen 
press and freest speech in the world. We criticize Congre 
the president of the Congress, the magistrates, the generals 
the Army, the Army itself, and the measures of our Cong "OSS 
freely, and yet, he said, I have never heard any such suggestion 
as made by this member of the British Parliament. 

“That continued to be the understanding of what free speer) 
was down to the Mexican War, and during the Mexican Wi, 
with our armies in the field and Gen. Taylor leading his tivops 
over the Rio Grande, there was great opposition to the Mesxical 
War in this country, and a great meeting was held at Lexingion, 
Ky., which was presided over by the great Henry Clay (duruig 
a war), and Henry Clay stated at that meeting this is an Wi 
and unjustifiable war of aggression, and it ought to be step< I, 
He said we are not fighting for our altars and our firesices, 
but the Mexicans are fighting for theirs. And at the close 0! 
the meeting resolutions were adopted calling for an o 
of the war, and asking like-minded people throughout the | 
States to hold meetings and pass similar resolutions to try 
stop this war, and they held them. In the city of Boston 
Charles Sumner was the principal orator, and he made a speec! 
denouncing the Mexican War, and in Congress Abraham Lin- 
coln and Daniel Webster made similar speeches, and nobouy 
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‘hougat these people were guilty of sedition. Everybody 
thought they were within their rights, and the understanding 
of the Government was that the people had a right to discuss 
the matters involved in a war, as much as they had a right to 
discuss anything else. Judge Cooley, in his work on constitu- 
‘ional limitations, says it is a more sacred right to be able to 
public questions during a war than it is during peace 
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time 
“ Now, such was the law, such was the understanding of these 


constitutional provisions, down to the Civil War, and during 
the Civil War arbitrary arrests took place, and the imprison- 
ment of men in Fort Lafayette caused a great deal of criticism, 

E hut it produced no judicial interpretations which justified ar- 
hitrary action on the part of the executive authority. 

“Then came this war, and the sedition act was passed, by 
which it was sought to prevent people discussing war measures 
udversely to the Government. Men were indicted and placed 
on trial for saying that they did not believe in a conscript army, 
or that they believed that the conscription law should be re- 
pealed, or that in their judgment the only sort of an army that 
should be raised in the United States was a volunteer army, 
and when the case was made out against them the district | 
judge, in some eases, held that the citizen was within his rights, 
and dismissed the indictments. Then, to meet these decisions, 
Attorney General Gregory prepared an act, which Congress 
passed, which provided that an utterance of that character 
might be submitted to a jury, for the jury to say whether or 
not the effect of such utterance would tend to interfere with the 
draft or discourage enlistment, and if the jury said it would do 
that, then it was sedition, and the person who said the things 
could be convicted, although guilty of no overt act against the 
Government, and guilty of nothing except the expression of his 


opinion about pertinent questions during a period of war. 
Through such convictions hundreds ef citizens were sent to 


prison. Many are there now, and others are out on bail. I 
do not say this to criticize the Government. 

I um only telling you the facts, so that you may know 
exactly the conditions under which you live in this respect. 
And it is not going too far to say that the right of free speech 
during war has been abrogated in this country, and it is un- 
doubtedly true that our Constitution has been limited in such 

wry that there is no longer a right of free speech in war 
time. It will be for the men of your generation to say whether 
society is so constituted that the privilege of free speech can not 
be safely given to the people, either in war or peace, for at 
the present time, in the effort to suppress the disseminators 
of certain political doctrines, it is proposed seriously to limit 
the freedom of speech in times of peace. I do not say that 
they ought not to be deprived of it to some extent, or that 
imitation should not be placed on it, but it ought to be done 
with a perfect understanding of what is being done, particu- 
arly by young men such as are assembled here to-night. 

(he Constitution was not for the purpose of protecting 
uiujorities alone. The Constitution was for the purpose of 
iuving a government of laws and protecting the rights of minori- 
us Well. It was prepared and adopted for the purpose of 
preventing the Government from being arbitrary and making 

deliberate. It is hard in this country for people to differen- 

They think of a sovereign as a man. They think of a 

But in this country the sovereign is the majority, and 
people have no more right in their sovereign capacity to 
you an injustice than Kaiser Wilhelm IT or the Czar of Rus- 
sin had. And so the Constitution stated that you should be 
sucred in certain rights and no majority can be sufficient to 
lake it justifiable to deprive you of your life, or your liberty, 
or your property, without due process of law. What are con- 
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stitutions for? We hear in lecture rooms about this great 
rit of habeas corpus. Now, a writ of habeas corpus is a | 
“real and beneficent writ, but it is not of any use while a 
hody of law students hear a profound lecture about it. It is 


hot of any use when the orator on the Fourth of July in the 
town hall is telling what a wonderful thing it is. It is not of 
iiy use except when the citizen is reduced to a minority of 
und is put in jail and locked up and deprived of his liberty, 
und if he can not get a writ of habeas corpus then that writ 
is a failure. That is what this writ is for. It is the same 
With free speech. Free speech did not mean, and a free press 
did not mean, originally, that you had a right when times 
were absolutely placid and nothing was going on, and nobody 
was interested in what you said, to say something. [{Laughter.] 
it did not mean anything like that. It meant in the great 
crises of human affairs, when great movements were on, and 
the world was moving in one direction or another that a man 
hac a right to give his contribution to the forces that were 
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moving it. 
in your communities and petition the Government, it did not 
mean that when you did not 
Government about and there was not anything that anybody 
vas interested in, you could have a meeting in this hall and 
petition the Government. 
tion 
and a grievance, and when the Government is doing something 
that you do not like, and things are happening in the world 
that do not suit you—that is when you want to appeal to the 
Government, and petition it, and if you can not petition it then 
and you can not assemble, then that right, which was supposed 
to be guaranteed by this great charter of liberty, is no right 
at 


the peace conference made a proposition so absurd as, 
opinion, to call for dissent from the American people and from 
those who are familiar with the situation in the Balkans. 
proposition which they made, as I understand, was to divide 
Thrace into a number of parts. 
Greece, another portion to Bulgaria, another portion was to be 
internationalized, and I am not sure what disposition was to be 
made of the other remnants. 
entirely wrong. 
conditions. 


States with respect to the disposition which they think 
be made of Thrace might influence the representatives 
Government at the peace conference. 
we should place our seal of disapproval upon that proposed dis- 
memberment and ravishment of Thrace, and that we should ex- 
press our view that the Thracian territory should be given to 
Greece. 
tions will report the resolution at an early date, in the hope 
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When it said that you had a right to assemble freely 


having anything to petition the 


Nobody would know what to peti- 


for. That is no privilege. It is when you have a wrong 


all.” 
rHRACE, 


DISPOSITION Of 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like the attention of the 


chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations to a matter I 
desire to bring to his notice. 
which I am going to make to the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations and to the membership of that 
committee. 
Senate expressing the views of the Senate in respect to the dis- 
position which the peace conference should make of the terri- 
tory of Thrace. 
Relations, to whom the resolution was referred, may report the 
resolution at as early-a date as possible, for the reason that, as 
I understand, the peace conference has not yet reached a con- 
clusion as to what arrangement shall be made in the treaty with 
respect to Thracian territory. 


I apologize for the observation 


Some time resolution was offered in the 


aco a 


I sincerely hope that the Committee on Foreign 


We were advised that representatives of our Government at 
in my 


The 


A portion was to be given to 


That policy, it seems to me, wus 
It disregarded the ethnographic and geographic 


I have felt that an expression from the Senate of the United 
should 
of our 
At any rate, I think that 


I sincerely hope that the Committee on Foreign Rela- 


that it may have some influence upon the peace congress. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, the Senator from Utah, I am sure, 
is aware that I am in full sympathy with him regarding his 
views about Thrace. Among the many amazing things of this 
strange time, nothing has been more amazing to me than that 
the United States should be the one country that has stood out 
against giving Thrace, which is almost wholly Grecian, to 
Greece ; but we did. That is the fact. The other great powers, as 
I understand, were ready to comply with the Greek demands; 
but we, for some reason, have prevented that thing. I do not 
know why. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, the Senator 
think there is any objection to the Senate expressing its opinion? 

Mr. LODGE. Not the least. I shall be very glad to have the 
Senate express its opinion. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I should be very much gratified to 
have an opportunity to cast that vote myself. 

Mr. LODGE. I was about to say that although I believe the 
committee is in favor of it, since the treaty with Germany has 
been in the Senate I have been so occupied, and the members of 
the committee have been so occupied, that I have not called a 
meeting for that purpose, and I ought to have done it. I admit 
that; but I have been so pressed with other matters that I 
have not. I assure the Senator from Utah that I will call a 
meeting of the committee immediately. I will call it for Mon- 
day, artd I will endeavor to get that Thracian resolution out, for 
I feel quite as strongly about it as does the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr, President, I do not recall the language of 
the resolution presented by the Senator from Utah, but I wish 
now to inquire if the resolution indicates the -action that the 
United States Senate should take in respect to this matter? 

Mr. KING. My recollection of the matter is that it merely 
expresses the sense of the Senate that Thrace, up to a line drawn 
from Enos to Midia, should be given to Greece. There is @ con- 
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eluding part of the resolution upon which I shall not ask the 
ecoumittee to report favorably at the present time. That is, 
with respect to the disposition which should be made of Con- 
stantinople. That is a matter that may he debated; but the 
Thracian territory proper, up to the line indicated in the resolu- 
tion, 1 think, should be given to Greece ; and the resolution mereky 
ealls for the expression of the views of the Senate with respect 
to that matter. 

Mr. KNOX. May I venture to inquire if the Senator would be 
willing to express an opinion as to whether or not the Thracian 
people should determine the question of their own disposition ? 

Mr. KING. I should not have the slightest objection in the 
world to that, for the reason thai within the territory te which 
I have referred perhaps 7 to 1 are Greeks, the one out of the 
seven being Bulgarian. 

Mr. KNOX. Would net the Senater think, then, that the 








same rule should also apply to Egypt, and fo Shantung, and to | 


Persia? 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the Senator is going far afield 
from the resolution which [ have introduced. Let us take one 
resolution at a time. 

Mr. KNOX. Iam seeking a principle; What is all. I am seek- 
ing for a principle that sheuld be of general application, and 
I am desireus of knowing the views of the Senator from Utah 
upoe that point. 

Mr. KING. I am not seeking the vindication of a principle 
in the resolution which I have offered. I am simply attempting 
to secure a right in behalf of the Grecian people. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, may I ask also whether or 
not the same principle should be applied to the Philippines? 

Mr. KING. Oh, obviously if we begin the application of that 
principle of self-determination and apply it strictly, we will 
bave to apply it to the Porto Ricans, anid to the Hawaiians, and 
to the Filipinos, and perhaps to other territery which is now 
under the flag of the United States. 

Mr. KNOX. I might add, in reply to the suggestion of the 
Senator frem North Dakota, that most people understand that 
the Philippines are not in heck and being disposed of. They 
are owned by the United States. 

Mr. KING. I might respond to the Senator from Pennsyl- 
wania by making an inquiry as to whether he is in faver of 
ziving Ireland the right of self-determination? 

M.. KNOX. I should like te have an opportunity to do it. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, the resolution of the Senator 
from Utah is as follows: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate that, in the treaties of 
peace with Buigaria and with Turkey, western or Bulgarian Thrace 
to the line of the Arda River and eastern or Turkish Thrace, including 
Adrianople, to the line from Enos on the Aigean Sea to Midia on the 
Slack Sea, should be awarded to Greece, proper facilities for Bul- 
garian commeree to be reserved at Saloniki, Kavalla, and Dedeagatch. 

Resolved further, That the residue ef European Turkey, including 
Constantinople, the coasts of the Sea of Marmora, and the peninsula 
ef Gallipoli, should be constituted a free State under the protection of 
the league of nations. 

This, Mr. President, is not a case of a eountry, one of the 
Allies, holding territory occupied by people of another race. 
This is the peace conference undertaking to decide the fate 
of people who are Greeks; and they propose at present to 
hand them back, in large measure, to Bulgaria, which was our 
enemy during the war. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, I merely wish to warn the 
Senator from Utah net to build too high hopes upon the expres- 
sion of opinion which this resolution contains—a _ resolution 
which the Committee on Foreign Relations has been ready to 
report for some time and which I am sure the Senate is willing 
to adopt—because the fact is that other communications, 
notably a round robin signed by 39 Senators, was forwarded to 
ibe peace commission at Paris with notable lack of result; 
and I have grave doubts whether even a formal resolution of 
the Senate will produce any other result. 

PORTO RICO AND THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 


Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I have here a communica- 
tion, dated October 9, from the Resident Commissioner of Porto 
Rico, Mr. FeLtix Corpoya Davita, which I send to the desk and 
usk to have read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Secretary will read. 

‘The Secretary read as follows: 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., October 9, 121. 


ion. FRANK B. BRANDEGE! 
United Statcs Scnatc, Washington, BD. C. 

My Dear Sexator: As you knew, according to the covenant of the 
league of nations, any fully self-geverning state, dominion, or colony 
may become a member of the league if its admission is agreed to by 
two-thirds of the assembly, provided that it shall give effective guar- 
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anties to its sincere intention to observe its international obligations 
and shall accept such regulations as may be prescribed by the leas). ;” 
regard to its military, naval, and air ferces and armaments. (), a 
Australia, South Africa, New Zealand. and India have been adn that 
as original members of the league. ‘The istand of Porto Rico is a; 
present 4 self-governing state, with a legislature elected by the poop) 
and some members of the executive appointed by the governor. wis 
the consent of the insular senate. I have no doubt but that w will 
obtain in the near future complete self-government by an act of Con. 


| gress, and for the present time I am sure that India, South Appi, 


and New Zealand have no more self-governing powers than those . the 
island of Porto Rico. Im my opinion, Porto Rico is entitled to hays . 
seat in the assembly created by the league of nations as a memi)., a. 
the said league, and I respectfully suggest to you that in ea the 
treaty be ratified it should be stated in clear language that it is undor 
stood by the United States Senate that Porto Rico will be maid . 
member of the league with the same representation that the colon; 


| England have. 


Trusting that you will give full consideration to my sugges 

I remain, 7 vg 
Very truly, yours, FELIX CORDOVA Dayrr 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, as far as I know, {iy 
matter has not been before the Committee on Foreign Roelg. 
tions; but inasmuch as the Resident Commissioner has <eep 
fit to communicate with me upon the subject, I thought it was 
only courteous to him to place his communication in the 
Recorp for such attention as the Senate may care to give ij. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The communication will lie oj; rh 
table. 

REPORT OF PAUL P. WHITHAM. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, while I have the iloor 
I desive to call the attention of the Senate to a report which 
was made to the Department of Commerce by a very skillful 
engineer whom that department sent to China for the purpose 
of informing the department, and, I assume, through the (e- 
partment the country, what the conditions in China were, among 
other things, as to the transportation system. Of course, the 
prosperity and development of China, as well to 2 great extent 
as the policy of the “open deor,”’ which this country has 
always so insistently stood for, depends largely wpon the jes. 
tion of transportation and its control in China. 

This engineer is named Mr. Paul Whitham.. He was formerly 
enrployed by the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad, and 
had charge of the great water-front development of that rail- 
road system at the Pacific port of Seattle. He was recon- 
mended by the president of the St. Paul Railroad, and, I think, 
largely upon that recommendation was employed by the De- 
partment of Commerce. He made a voluminous and noteworthy 
report upon the railroad situation in China, which becomes of 
special interest to us at this time, inasmuch as we are now 
dealing with the pending amendment in relation to Shantung, 
the Provinee of China which, with its 40,000,000 of people, has 
been handed over to Japan. 

It is well known that Shantung, with its great industrial 
development and its railroad facilities, is that portion of China 
upon which, to a great extent, its transportation systems con- 
verge and bring the products of China to the coast; so that, 
having heard of this report and of its great importance in rela- 
tion to the very matter which the Senate is now considering in 
relation to this treaty of peace, I wrote on August 14, nenrl) 
two months ago, the following letter: 


Aveust 14, 191") 
Hon. Wriuiam C. RepFIEcp, 
Secretary of the Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. 

Drar Mr. SECRETARY: Can you send me a copy of the repcrt 
made to the Department of Commerce by Mr. Paul Page Wiit- 
ham concerning the unification and neutralization of transporta- 
tion in China, dealing with the railroads of China among other 
things? 

Very respectfully, yours, 
FRANK B. BRANDEGE! 

I received a communication from Secretary Redfield stating 
that the report was no longer in his possession, that it had 
been taken by the Department of State, and was in the cus: 
tody of that department, whereupon I wrote the following 
letter : 

AveustT 22, 1919. 
Hon. Repesrr LANSING, 
Secretary of State, 
State Department, Washington, D. C. 

Deak Mx. SeckETARY: I inclose herewith a letter from Ar. 
Kk. F. Sweet, Acting Secretary of the Department of Commerce, 
in relatien to the report of Mr. Paul P. Whitham upon * Neu- 
tralization of Transportation in China.” Will you be kind 
enough to send me a copy of this report? 


Very respectfully, yours, ‘ 
FRANK B. BRANDEGEE. 




















1 received from Secretary Lansing the following letter: 
‘* DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
*“ Washington, D. C., August 26, 1919. 

“Tn reply refer 

“7, EB. 195 2538. 

«The Hon, Frank B. BRANDEGEE, 
“ United Statcs Senate. 

“Sin: L have received your letter of the 22d of August asking 
for a copy of a report made by Mr. Paul Whitham on ‘ Neu- 
tralizition of transportation in China.’ The report in ques- 
tion has never received the approval of the department, for its 
tendency is such that this department is not disposed to give 
it circulation under circumstances which might be construed 
us implying any responsibility for its conclusions. 

“The proposal embodied in this report has, furthermore, been 
-onfused in some quarters with certain matters now under 
negotiation in China. 

“In view of these considerations, I regret that it does not 
seem compatible with the public interests to communicate Mr, 
Whithaum’s report as requested.” 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President, may I ask whether the Senator 
has indicated by whose authority the engineer made this report 
in the first instance? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. . Will the Senator be kind enough 
withhold his inquiry until I finish reading the letter? 

Mr. KNOX. I beg the Senator’s pardon; I thought he had 
finished the letter. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. When I finish the letter I 
the inquiry of the Senator. The letter continues: 

*T have the honor to add that I have obtained for you, and 
inclose under separate cover, an advance copy of a report on 
ihe railways of China, prepared by Mr. Frank Rhea, which 
contains, on pages 224-226, a consideration of the question of 
consolidating or unifying the railways of China. This monc- 
gruph is not yet ready for distribution to the public, but will 
doubtless be given out after the 30th of the present month. I 
venture to hope that it will give you the information for which 
you are seeking. 

“T have the honor to be, sir, 

“Your obedient servant, 


to 


will answer 


* RoBertT LANSING. 

“ Tnclosure : 

* Monograph relating to railways in China under separate 
cover, 

heplying to the inquiry of the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
KNox] as to the responsibility of any department in instructing 
the report to be made, I stated in opening, but I have no doubt 
the Senator’s attention was diverted at the time, that it was 
in official of the Department of Commerce who made this report. 
He was sent to China for the purpose of making it; he did make 
it, and sent it to the Department of Commerce, whose records 
ure open to the public. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a ques- 


tion” 
Mr. BRANDEGEE. Certainly. 
Mr. NELSON. Does not the matter relate to the domestic 


iffairs of China, and are we to assume guardianship over the 
domestic affairs of China? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, the treaty proposes that 
Wwe shall assume guardianship over so many peoples, and be man- 
over so many disjointed, disrupted, and dismembered 
remnants of empires, that I de not know what activity the Gov- 
ernment will be engaged in in the near future. 

But this I do know, that this treaty proposes to transfer the 
sacred province of China, one of its seacoast provinces, a prov- 
ince containing from thirty-five to forty millions of its citizens, 
(o a foreign empire, and that is recommended by our President, 
ind we are asked to assent to it. In doing that, it seems to me 
serinine for us to know at least what constitutes the Province of 
Shantung, and how it is related to the great Empire of China, 

' the dismemberment of which we are asked to be a party. 

Mr. President, it appears that the Department of Commerce 

| this report. It is supposed that it was getting it in aid of 
ommerce of this country, for the information of our citi- 
The minute it is discovered in the Department of Com- 
it is grabbed by the State Department and put under 
¢ seal of diplomatic secrecy. 
icing unable to get this report, because, forsooth, the Secre- 
‘y of State says that he does not approve of it, the Senator 
rom Massachusetts [Mr. Lopcre] introduced in the Senate, on 
ie 11th day of September, as will appear on page 5216 of the 
ONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp, the following resolution : 
esolved, That the Secretary of State be, and he is hereby, requested 
tnd to the Senate a copy of the report made by Mr. Paul Whitham 
Neutralization of transportation in China.” 


datory 


herce 
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That resolution was unanimously agreed to by the Senate of 

































































































the United States, having been proposed by the chairman of the 
Foreign 


Relations Committee, which has jurisdiction of the 
treaty now pending. That was on the 11th day of September, 
Mr. President. No attention whatever was paid to that by the 
State Department, and finally, about three weeks after that, the 
Senator from Massachusetts, addressing the Senate during the 
morning hour, called attention to the fact that apparently the 
State Department of the Government had inaugurated a new 
policy, of ignoring the resolutions adopted by the Senate as to 
the business in hand, and there was some debate upon the ques- 
tion. A few days afterwards the following message from the 
President of the United States was sent to the Senate, to wit: 


To the Senate: 

In response to the resolution adopted by the Senate on September 11, 
1919, * That the Secretary of State be, and he is hereby, requested to 
send to the Senate a copy of the report made by Mr. Paul Whitham on 
‘ Neutralization of Transportation in China,’’’ I am constrained to say 
that, after a thorough consideration of the resolution and with every de- 
sire to meet the wishes of the Senate, I am of the belief that the public 
interests would not be conserved by the transmission to the Senate of the 
report requested. 

Wooprow WILSON. 

THE WHITE Howse, 

September 29, 1919. 

Mr. President, the Senate is one-half the treaty-making power 
of the country, and it now has pending this treaty, involving a 
question which this report deals with intimately, and though it 
was originally made to a department which does not have the 
right to decline Senate resolutions calling for the submission of 
documents, the Senate is not permitted to see this report in 
order te inform itself about this very treaty and the condition 
of Shantung and the bearing of the railroad system of China 
upon the disposition of Shantung. The President of the United 
States, on the 29th of September, which I am informed was 
the very day he returned here ill, and we know in what condi- 
tion he arrived on that day, states that he is “ constrained to 
state that after a thorough consideration of the resolution, and 
with every desire to meet the wishes of the Senate,” he is “of 
the belief that the public interests would not be conserved by 
the transmission to the Senate of the report requested.” 

Mr. President, I wonder how many Senators think thut the 
President of the United States has read that report or has given 
it a “ thorough consideration”? I have seen the original signa- 
ture of the President to that communication. 

Mr. President, I do not know whether anything can be done 
about this matter. I do not understand why the Senate can not 
be informed about this report, and can not have the informa- 
tion that the executive department has in relation to it. What 
difference does it make whether Mr. Lansing approves of this 
report or not? Nobody is asking him to assume responsibility 
for it. It was not made to him. A report was made to the 
Department of Commerce. Is Mr. Lansing a branch of the 
treaty-making power of this country? There is no question but 
what the Senate is. We are entitled to that information, we 
are entitled to read the statement of that engineer made to the 
Department of Commerce, and to form our own opinion as to 
whether we approve of it or believe in it. Has it come to the 
point where in the consideration of a great new world order 
of things, a treaty involving 26 or 30 nations, reports bearing 
upon vital questions connected with that treaty are to be seized 
from other departments by the Department of State and 
squelched and denied to the Senate, under the seal of diplomatic 
secrecy ? 

How is it expected that we can form an accurate and cor- 
rect judgment of the existing state of things in those far-away 
countries? Here a report of our own agent. What busi- 
ness has the State Department to go to the records of other de- 
partments and take their reporis and sequester them? It is 
no part of the diplomatic business of this country. It was not 
a diplomatic question at all. The whole investigation was made 
by a business agency of this Government, and because the Presi- 
dent, under the Constitution, has the appointment of ambassa- 
dors to foreign countries, and is authorized to receive ambassa- 
dors and diplomatic officers from foreign countries, simply upon 
that constitutional provision, the Secretary of State presumes 
to invade another department and take its records, collected in 
the ordinary transaction of business, upon business questions, 
sequester them in his own department, and then say, “I de- 
cline to give them to the Senate of the United States, because 
I have not attached my approval to them, and I do not think it 
is in the public interest.” 

Mr. President, I call attention to this simply it 
right in line with the conduct of the executive department in 
not furnishing information to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions and the Senate through the consideration of this entire 
treaty. 


is 
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Mr. PENROSE. My. President, may -I ask the Senator a 
question % 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Certainly. 

Mr. PENROSE. Tf did not quite understand whether the 
Senator, in his very interesting discussion of the matter, stated 
that it was actually the President’s own signature en his com- 
munication to the Senate. I ama little curious to know whether 
he signed it himself, and when he read this communication, in 
the multitude of matters engrossing him, and in view of his 
lamentable condition when he returned. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I will state that 1 um not 
an expert in handwriting and J am not familiar with the 
President’s signature. I did see the signature, or alleged sig- 
nature, to the response to the Senate resolution. I do not know 
whether it is the President’s signature or not. A message came 
in here yesterday or day before from the President of the United 
States, and I did not see that. I do not knew whether it con- 
tained his signature or not. 

I do not know whether the messages that have been received 
from him during his absence in Europe fer six months con- 
tained his signature. I would not know his signature if I saw 
it. But in the light of the well-known circumstances, the Presi- 
dent arriving here on the 29th and being immediately taken 
eharge of by his physicians and having been ill ever since, it 
seems to me on the face of it the President could not have really 
riven this matter the “ thorough eonsideration ” which he states 
ever this signature that he has given to it. But whether he 
has or not, of course, what I assume happened is that if the 
President signed this reply to the resolution of the Senate, 
Secretary Lunsing or the State Department sent it to him for 
his signature, and he signed it as a routine matter. He could 
not have had time to read the report and give it any thorough 
consideration ; that is, I should not judge he could, even if he 
were well. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, Does the Senator reeatl when the report 
was made? 

Mr. BRANDEGHEHE. I have not seen the repert, so lam unable 
to answer the Senator’s question. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I am inquiring because it occurs to me, 
without knowing any of the facts, that it is quite within the 
possibilities that the report had been in the State Depariment 
for some time aud had previously been read by the President. 
or he might have had it with him on his trip and read it at his 
leisure. There are any number of contingencies that might 
have occurred, and it seems’ to me a little reckless for a Senator 
ro question a faet officially stated over the President’s signature, 
without having made any inquiry as to the circumstances. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I may be a very reckless gentleman, Mr. 
President, though I do not feel very reckless at this moment. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. If the report was of the insportance the 
Senator suggests, it is quite likely, in fact, I should say it is 
highly probable, that the President discussed it with the Secre- 
tary of State and probably examined it, either prior to his 
trip or upon his trip. Any number of contingencies may have 
placed the President in possession of the information. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. 1 quite agree with the Senator. Al) 
things are possible. It muy be that the President has read this 
report in its entirety. IT am not discussing possibilities. I am 
discussing probabilities 1 say to the Senator that I have 
formed no final and conclusive judgment about this, because I 
am in utter ignorance about it except for the information that 
I have read here this morning contained in my letter of in- 
quiry and the responses, and in one other matier to which I was 
about to allude when the Senator rose. 

I have stated that I do not know what was the date of this 
report ner when it was filed in the Department of Commerce. 
lL never have seen it. I understand the gentleman, Mr. Whit- 
ham, is now in China If he were here I wou'd have gone to him 
and asked him all about the details cf it. I do know this, that 
while it was in the Department of Commerce, a gentleman who 
does not live in Washington, but with whom I happened to be 
talking one evening on other matters connected with the treaty, 
told me that there was such a report in the Department of 
Commerce, and that he had read it, and told me, if I can trust 
my recollection, that it showed the extent to which the Japanese 
were penetrating China and controlling its avenues of trans- 
portation; and proposing a way to carry out the very title of 
the report, to wit, to neutralize the transportation system of 

‘hina, so that the policy of the open door for all nations could 
:0ot be defeated or put in peril by Japan or any other country. 

Then, Mr. President, that gentleman, who had been allowed 
to read the report there in the department—they would not give 
him a copy of it, compelling him to stay there and read it right 
there—told me that another gentleman had been allowed to see 
it, and he gave the address of the other man, 
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Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President- 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. If the Senator will be kind enay 
indulge me until I can complete my statement I shall ¢! ) 
glad to yield. 

I wrote to this gentleman stating that I had been Tiformed 
that he had been allowed the privilege of reading this report 
while it was in the Department of Commeree, and askine jf he 
would be kind enough to advise me, if he could, as to the eral 
purport and tenor of it. He replied that he would be ii; \ ash. 
ington in a few days and would be glad to call upon me, vhieh 
he did. He said he had been shown the report when it Was jn 
the Department of Commerce and had read it; that it was » 
magnificent report and stated the true situation about the trans 
portation system of China and what was happening to it anq 
who was controlling it and what it meaut to the commerce ani 
future industries and prosperity of this country; but he sig 
“Ido net want to get drawn into this matter. I have not the 
report, and while I think it is of vital interest to this country 
that it should be made public, I can not say anything publicly 
about it.” ; 

I now yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I wanted to ask the Senator from (yp. 
necticut whether the facts which he hes stated do not testify 
very strongly to the conclusion that the administration is very 
alert in protecting the interests of the open door and of Ching’ 
According to what he has stated, the administration has seni ap 
able representative to China ; he has made an investigation, and. 
according to the Senator himself, his report is an able and cn 
clusive one, to show that Japan is engaged in attempting to 
secure an undue control over the railways of China, and that 
the report further proceeds argumentatively to show methods by 
which those railroads can be neutralized. 

If that is all true, what the Senator says is really a comnivida- 
tion and amounts to a eulogy of the department as being alert 
and giving proper attention to protecting the proper interests 
of other countries in China and of China herself. If that is true, 
if the administration is taking these wise steps, with which I am 
sure the Senator from Connecticut sympathizes and which he 
evidently approves, it is very evident that nothing the Senate 
can do will aid in that matter. It is not within our jurisdiction, 
It is purely an executive affair at the present time. 

If, on top of that, after making that effort to secure the iniror- 
mation, the Executive advises the Senate that it is contrary to 
the public interest or inimical to the public interest to imuake 
public a matter of this kind, it seems to me that is a very con- 
clusive statement and argues very strongly in favor of the wis- 
dom of the eourse taken by the Executive. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Of course, the question asked by the Sei 
ater is perfectly plain and obvious. It is approached by a 
somewhat circuitous route and under several subheads, but he 
has managed to interweave—I believe that is the treaty word 
used—or “intertwine” into it his usual enconium upou all 
branches of the administration and its superwisdom and good 
intentions. 

Mr. President, the administration, until its diplomatic head’ 
got hold of this matter, which was of great importance to the 
country, was doing its duty to the American people, und in\ 
the Department of Commerce the duty was performed, and it 
had the information, and it should have been sent where it 
pleased ; but when our partner in the treaty-making business, 
our senior and guiding and predominant, not to say exclusive— 
I will not say silent or wicked, but exclusive—partner got oD 
the trail and the minute he found that there was some informa- 
tion that would throw light upen this benevolent assimilation 
of the domain of our fellow democrats, the Chinese, he imme- 
diately sent to the Department of Commerce and removed 
that report, and it is now under leck and key. How much 
vigilanee that indicates in a desire to inform the Senate «nd 
the eountry of the facts in the case I do not know. 

Mr. LODGE. Is it not true that the suppressien of the report 
is directly in the interest of Japan? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. [If the report centains what I suspect 
it contains, the effect of its suppression is in the interests of 
Japan. ‘But, as I said, Mr. President, I have no knowledge 
of what it.contains except what two gentlemen who have read 
it have told me, and, necessarily, their verbal report of what 
a whole written report contains must be very lacking in de 
tail and must be in general terms; but the fact .remails, 
nevertheless, and that is.all I care te call attention to—ani I 
prefaced my remarks by. saying we were helpless in the muat- 
ter—that the State Department of this country, upon its owt 
judgment and the declaration that it does not approve the 
tendeney of the report, declines to give it to the Senate, 

Mr. KNOX. Myr, President—— 
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Mr. BRANDEGEE. I yield to the Senator from Pennsyl- Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I do not see the relevancy 
yania. of the announcement of the Senator from Georgia that there 
Mr. KNOX. May I remind the Senator from Connecticut | are only three changes in the conference report. One change, 
that the relations which the railroads of Shantung bear to the | as we all know, might totally alter the character of the report 
railways of China, both those that are now constructed and | which the Senate heretofore considered. [ merely point that 
those that are in contemplation, and more particularly to north- | out to the Senator from Georgia. 
ern China and to the far east of China, the old eastern camel Mr. SMITH of Georgia. That is true; but the Senator from 
route, now about to be occupied by railroads, are not matters | Arkansas will find that the three changes are very minor enes 
for speculation. It has passed beyond the realm of speculation. Mr. ROBINSON. They are unimportant? 
Dr. erguson, as the Senator will recall when I mention it, Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Well, I do not say that they are 
the American adviser of the Chinese Government, testified | unimportant. I can state to the Senate in a moment what 
pefore the Committee on Foreign Relations specifically to that | they are. 
effect, that it was the key to the heart of existing and potential The original conference report continued the operation of the 
transportation systems of China. bill for three years, and we have now reduced it to two years. 
Mr. BRANDEGEE. That is true. I do not suppose many | The original bill had rather broad language about land, but it 
Senators have read the testimony that was taken by the Com- {| has been so changed as to cover only buildings and lands ap- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. A good many of the minority Mem- | purtenant thereto. The other change, as I recall, is that where 
pers of the Senate thought it was all foolishness to have any tes- | anyone desires on a small piece of property with some improve- 
timony at all, stating to the committee that everybody had made | ments on it afterwards to put thereon much larger improve- 
up his mind about the treaty and there was no use te take any | ments for rental purposes, it may be done. 
testimony or to get any information. They were all ready to [ mentioned that there were only three changes, and I called 
swallow it just as it is and they do not want to know what it is. | the attention of the Senate to that fact, thinking that it would 
As Mr. Lansing said to Mr. Bullitt, if the country only knew | help in the consideration of the repert. I think the three 
what was in it and what it “let them in for,’ it would be repu- | changes are these which I have stated. 
diated and spewed out of the mouth of the country. But know- Mr. ROBINSON. The last statement of the Senator from 
ing that, the demand is that we should swallow it without knoew- | Georgia is illuminating. 
ing what is in it, and anything that would tend to make anybody Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I desire to ask the chairman of 
hesitate or want to amend it or vote against it should be kept | the committee making the report whether any authority is 
from him. Let not the light shine before men. | given to the commission to dictate as to the repairs and im- 
Under this administration, when nothing is te be done in the | provements that shall be made and as to the character of serv- 
dark or in corners, when diplomacy is to be open, when there is | ice furnished in connection with houses and apartments rented 
to be no more secrecy, such carryings-on as this are simply dis in the District of Columbia? 
custing, and the American people would say so if they knew the | Mr. GRONNA. I will say te the Senator from Utah that that 
truth. Some deluded people, under the lead of certain news- part of the bill has not been changed from the original text. 
papers who do not know what the treaty means, are urging us to | Mr. SMOOT. I received a letter only about 20 minutes age 
stop debating it and abandon any attempt to find out what it | in which it is stated that additional authority to dictate as to 
means, | repairs, improvements, and so ferth. has been granted to this 
I do not believe that constitutional government in «a free | rent commission. 
democraey has arrived at that stage of degradation where the | Mr. GRONNA. If the Senator will allow me, I will state 
public men of this country, having sworn a solemn oath to pre- | briefly what the changes are. The Senator from Georgia [ Mr. 
serve and defend the Constitution, simply because of fright | SmiTH]| has just stated the first change which was made by the 
about their political positions or what may happen to them at the conference committee, which is found on page 5 of the originai 
polls, are going to surrender to this unreasonable demand. I for | bill. If the Senator from Utah has the bill before him, he will 
one will not, and I think there are others. } see that in the original bill it was provided that “the term 
But, Mr, President, I said that this proceeding is merely a | ‘rental property’ means any land or building or part thereof.” 


act 


part, and a characteristie part, of the conduct of this administra- | The conferees struck out the two words “ land or,” and after 
tion in trying to foree this treaty through the Senate without | the word “ thereof,’ in line 5, inserted the words “ or land ap- 
civing the Senate the necessary light and information that it | purtenant thereto.’ 


and the country are entitled to. Mr. SMOOT. The bill which I have in my hand, I will say 
THOMAS. Mr. President, I have listened with a great | to the Senator, is not the same bill as that from which he is 

deal of interest to the remarks of the Senator from Connecticut | reading. 

[Mr. BrRANDEGEE], one of whieh IT do not think should go entirely Mr. GRONNA. The Senator probably has not the last print 

unchallenged. If I understood the Senator, he imputed the with- | of the bill. If the Senator will get to-day’s Recorp, he will find 


holding of this document to be in the interest of Japan. the report there printed. There was some objection to includ 
Mr. BRANDEGEE. Will the Senator yield to me? 'ing vacant land. For that reason the words “lands or” were 
Mr. THOMAS. I yield, | stricken out and the language which TF have just read was sub- 
Mr. BRANDEGEE. I did not intend to make any such impn- | stituted. 

tation; far from it. | ‘The next change will be found on page 6, line 22, of the bill, 
Mr. THOMAS. Then, I have nothing to say. I misunderstood | section 102, where it was provided that the term of each com- 

the Senator, and I am very glad that I did. | missioner shall be three vears. The word “three” has been 


| stricken out and the word “two” inserted; in other words, 
J i the term of the commissioners is reduced to two years. I 
Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consert that | might say that this law will also expire in two years instead of 
the Senate proceed to the consideration of the conference | three, as provided by the bill which passed the Senate about a 
report on House bill 8624, which is known as the food-control | week ago. i 
and rent bill. ‘There are only two or three important amend-| ‘The next change will be found on page 19 of ihe bill, in lines 
ments which have been made by the conferees to the bill, which | 3 and 4, in section 117. After the word “ file” the words “ upon 
I shall ask the Secretary to read if unanimous consent is given | the request of the conmission ” have been stricken out, so that 
ior the consideration of the conference report. the language now reads: 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request The owner of an hotel or apartment shall file with the commission 
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of the Senator from North Dakota? | Plains and other data in such detail as the commission requires 
There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to the con- Simply making it mandatory upon the owner to file such plans 


sideration of the report of the committee of conference om the | snd data 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the | Then in the next sentence the word “ may ” has been stricken 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 8624) entitled “An act to amend an} oy and the word “ shall ” substituted i 
act entitled ‘An act te provide further for the national security Mr. HARRISON. In what section? 
and defense by encouraging the production, conserving the Mr. GRONNA. "That is in the same section, in line 9. On 
supply, and controlling the distribution of food preducts and page 21. in line 12, section 122. elas areatiin to which 1 uddbiend 
= pone noe 10, a : ai ae sda a moment age relating to the term of three years have been 
in ae 0 deorgia. r. President, I desire to sus that stricken out and the werd “two” substituted in place of 
1e Senate adopted a conference report on this bill a few days | “ three.” so that it reads: 
ago and there have been only three changes from the conference It is also declared that this title shall be considered temporary legis 
report as the Senate then adopted it, which enabled the House | lation, and that it shall terminate on the expiration of two years from 
conferees to carry the conference report to the House. the date of the passage of this act unless sooner repealed. 
Mr. GRONNA. That is correct. Those are all the chances made. 
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Mr. HARRISON. 
question ? 

Mr. GRONNA. Certainly. 

Mr. HARRISON. Was any change made touching the serv- 
ices to be rendered by the assessor of the District in connection 
with the proceedings of the commission? 

Mr. GRONNA. None whatever. 

Mr. HARRISON. It was pointed out when the report was 
previously considered by the Senate that it would probably take 
all of his time if the assessor were required to attend all of the 
meetings of the commission, and I thought perhaps the con- 
ferees changed the wording of that provision because of the 
eriticism then made. 

Mr. GRONNA. I will say to the Senator that there was no 
objection to that provision on the part of any Member of the 
House, and it was not discussed, so far as I remember. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then the bill gives the assessor $1,000 per 
annum extra pay in connection with his services to the commis- 
sion. 

Mr. GRONNA. Yes. He will receive under this bill $1,000 
extra pay per annum. He is receiving now from the District, 
$3,500, and if this bill is enacted into law he will receive $4,500. 

Mr. SMOOT. I was in hope the conferees would strike that 
provision from the bill. It is a bad precedent and never ought 
to be established by Congress; in fact, I think the assessor of 
the District is receiving now all that the work required of him 
entitles him to receive. 

I wish to ask the Senator another question. Is it true that a 
tenant can make up his mind that he wants certain repairs, 
improvements, or services, reasonable or unreasonable, in the 
house or apartment where he dwells and demand that the land- 
lord make such repairs and improvements, and if he refuses 
immediately appeal to the commission, which is given authority 
to order the improvements or repairs to be made or services to 
be furnished? 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I have discussed this bill with 
a number of men who are acknowledged to be very good lawyers, 
and they concur with me that there is no such provision in the 
bill. The Senator from Georgia [Mr. Smirn], however, can, of 
course, answer the question of the Senator from Utah better 
than I can. 

Mr. SMOOT. I simply asked the question because I have not 
had time this morning to go into the matter, and I have received 
a eriticism on that score. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I have not studied the rent provi- 
sions of the bill with great care; I have only given my attention 
to certain points which were at issue in the conference and 
helped to work them out. I do not think there is anything like 
that suggested by the Senator from Utah in the bill, but I do not 
know. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let me read from a letter I received a few mo- 
ments ago, before the conference report was laid before the 
Senate, from an attorney interested in this question. He says: 

This legislation would be sufficiently annoying if the acts of the 
proposed rent commission were limited to the fixing of rental values, 


but when it is clothed with the additional authority to dictate repairs, 
improvement, service— 


Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 


And so forth, it goes beyond what he considers wise, and he 
eontends that such legislation should not be enacted by Con- 
gress. Really, I think if the bill goes that far it goes too far. 

Mr. GRONNA. Let me say to the Senator from Utah that in 
the first place the commission is not only authorized but directed 
to fix a standard form of lease. 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘That is right; and I have no objection to that. 

Mr. GRONNA. The only thing the lessee ean do, in case he 
has a complaint and there is a dispute about it, is to make his 
complaint to the commission. 

Mr. SMOOT. But has the commission authority to dictate 
or direct what repairs and improvements shall be made and what 
service shall be accorded? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I think the bill contemplates that 
when the commission fixes a rate of rental the landlord shall 
not lower the character of service rendered and undertake to 
destroy the effect of the act of the commission by suspending the 
service. The bill does permit an appeal to the commission by 
way of complaint if the service becomes unreasonable or im- 
proper. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is right. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. That is as far as it goes. 

Mr. SMOOT. However, the attorney who writes me says 
that the commission has power to dictate as to repairs and im- 
provements, 

Mr. GRONNA. 

Mr. SMOOT. 


It has not. 
There is a reason, as the Senator from Georgia 
S 


says, Why provision should be made as to the service to be fur- 
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nished; the service rendered at the time the party rents oug); 
to be maintained ; and I think there ought to be an appeal where 
the service is in any way hampered or decreased ; but the attor. 
ney tells me that they have the power and authority to say ; 
to what repairs and what improvements shall be made. — 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Does he call attention to the part of 
the bill which, he says, makes such a provision? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; he does not. It was sent to me jin a 
hurry. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow je 
I think the Senator has reference to section 106; and I shal! he 
glad to read that section, or the Senator can refer to it himself. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator can read it now, and I will folloy 
this and see if it is the same. 

Mr. GRONNA. Section 106 reads as follows: 


For the pespeme of this title it is declared that all (a) renta} prop 
erty and (b) apartments and hotels are affected with a public interest, 
and that all rents and charges therefor, all service in connection there. 
with, and all other terms and conditions of the use or occupancy thereof. 
shall be fair and reasonable; and any unreasonable or unfair provision 
of a lease or other contract for the use or occupancy of such renta) 
roperty, apartment, or hotel with respect to such rents, charges, sery- 
ce, terms, or conditions is hereby declared to be contrary to public 
policy. 

In every instance, as the Senator from Georgia has stated, the 
words “ fair and reasonable ” are used ; and I can not understand 
how any lawyer can put such a construction upon that language, 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, this is the only lan. 
guage on that subject: 


If the commission determines that such rents, charges, service, oy 
other terms or conditions are unfair or unreasonable, it shall determine 
and fix such fair and reasonable rent or charges therefor, and fair and 
reasonable service, terms, and conditions of use or occupancy. 

That is the language. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is as to the rents. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. That is the only language that has 
been brought to my attention in the bill. As I stated before, I 
did not expect to be a member of the conference committee, and 
I was not in the Senate Chamber when this provision was added; 
but I served and helped them with those points that were in 
dispute. 

Mr. SMOOT. As I have not had time to read the bill myself, 
I am not prepared to discuss the situation, and having received 
this letter just a few moments ago I shall not object to the 
adoption of the report; but I want to say right now that if this 
bill grants to this commission authority to dictate at. any time 
what improvements shall be made, or what repairs of any sort 
shall be made, I think it is a very dangerous piece of legisla- 
tion. I am going to take the word of the two Senators here 
that such a provision is not found in the bill. 

Mr. GRONNA. Let me say to the Senator that it is not 
found in the bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I will say that if it is in the bill I 
have not had it called to my attention. 

Mr. GRONNA. I simply want to say that I can assure the 
Senator from Utah, and every other Senator here, that no such 
provision as the Senator from Utah has referred to is in the 
bill, and no such construction can be placed upon the language 
used in the bill. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Seiator 
from North Dakota if the bill relates only to dwellings and 
hotels and apartments? 

Mr. GRONNA. It also relates to hotels. 

Mr. PHELAN. Does it relate to stores and warehouses? 

Mr. GRONNA. I presume it takes in all property. It says, 
“all rental property.” There is no change in the bill at this 
time from the form in which it was passed by the Senate. In 
order to be accurate, I want to say to the Senate that I over- 
looked one amendment on page 13, which I believe every Sena- 
tor here would be glad to agree to. 

Mr. THOMAS. In what section? 

Mr. GRONNA. Section 109, on line 23 of the bill, after the 
word “dependents.” This relates to the provision as to how 
the owner of property can get his own property back if le 
wants it for his own use. That is amplified in this language 
after the word “‘ dependents ”: 

Or for the purpose of immediate construction of new rental prop- 
erty of a character approved by the commission, 

The Senator will understand that that simply applies [to 
cases where a person wants to improve his property, and it 
may be in the possession of some one else, and the person could 
not otherwise get his property to make those improvements. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does that mean that if an owner desired to 
tear down an old building, and erect a new one, he would 
have the authority to do it? 

Mr. GRONNA. No; it does not go as far as that. It simply 
means if he wants to enlarge it. I will say to the Senator that 


Is 
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this is in the interest of the property owners, and has been re- 
quested by them. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think they should not have any more right 
than the party that rents. 

Mr. GRONNA. That has been carefully 
House and by the conferees. 

Mr. KING. Mr, President, I am advised that this bill has been 
reported by the Agricultural Committee. Few, if any, of the 
Seniutors have had an opportunity to examine its provisions. I 
have hurriedly read two or three sections of the bill since the 
ehairman of the committee asked for the consideration of the 
report. 

Let me say in passing that it is somewhat strange that a bill 
of this character should be referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. It would seem under the rules of the Senate that the 
District of Columbia Committee should have considered the meas- 
ure, or that it should have been referred to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. It involves important legal and constitutional questions 
which call for its consideration by the Judiciary Committee of the 
Senate. There is no explanation for the unprecedented course 
of having the Committee on Agriculture consider the measure 
containing such unusual and important provisions. The only 
explination which can be suggested, and it does not explain, is 
that during the war, as a war measure, a food-control law was 
enacted. That measure when introduced in the Senate went to 
ithe Committee on Agriculture. Now that the war is over and 
the food-control bill is repealed, if not in terms, certainly by the 
logic of events, it is proposed to graft upon it a rent provision 
dealing with the District of Columbia. Of course, such a pro- 
cedure is illogical if not preposterous. This measure deals with 
property rights within the District of Columbia. 
racts, sets up an extra judicial body, and attempts to clothe it 


considered by the 


with more or less judicial authority and power; it interferes | 


with the ownership of private persons in their property; it at- 


tempts to deprive persons who may have a controversy of the | 


right to have the same heard by a court and issues of fact deter- 
mined by juries. Moreover, it attacks economic principles; it 
interferes with the law of supply and demand, and proposes a 
hateful system of governmental inquisition and control that will, 
[ believe, defeat the purpose of the authors of the bill. 

Mr. President, I join in the strictures and criticisms that have 
so offen been made in this Chamber of many of the owners of 
reil estate who have leased the same during the past two or 


three years. I have no doubt but what many landlords have 
beech oppressive and brutal in their treatment of tenants and 
have exacted rental charges that were exorbitant if not extor- 
tionate. My information is, however, that many of the com- 


plaints made because of extortionate charges do not lie at the 
of the owners of the properties but should fall upon the 
heads of tenants who sublet the demised premises without the 
consent of their landlords. Cases have been brought to my at- 
tention where tenants have sublet the rooms and buildings which 
they have leased at a fair figure for two, three, and four times 
as much. My attention was called to one instance where a 
tenant who paid $50 per month for an apartment rented it for 
S200 per month. 

Unquestionaby the same propensity to profiteer which was 
exhibited in so many parts of our country during the war found 
expression in the city of Washington. It has seemed to 
that landlords, tenants who sublet, merchants—indeed, 
in most of the activities of life within the District 


doo} 


people 


as on, and that the same devouring appetite abides with many 
of them now that the war is ended. There is a disposition, 


apparently well nigh universal 


mate profit. This is not confined to any one class or any one | 
line of business. Everybody charges all that the traffie will 
bea Indeed, many are pressing the limit and are bringing | 


usaster to our social and economic system. It 





ana tO oppressive and indefensible conduct. 


District of Columbia, I fancy, are no worse than those to be | 
found in other parts of our country. I have read numerous 
iccounts of the alleged extortionate Gemands of landlords in 
many cities of the United States. Only recently I read in a | 


number of New York papers accounts of evictions there 
1eipiess tenants. Many of them, though the rents were greatly 


increased, would have been willing to pay the demands, heavy 
ant 


i@ase 
tor ] 
thet 


the premises, were denied. It appears that the demands 
ouses, for apartments, and places of abode are so numerous 

i has been impossible to supply them. I am told that there 
“re thousands of persons unable to obtain suitable residences 
ajirtments within the city of New York, and also in other 
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It affects con- | 
| owners of the plants, it would bring compensations and benetits 


me |} 


Seeined de- | 
termined to gouge and rob and exploit to the limit while the war | 


i centers thousands and hundreds of thousands of people. I 
in our land, to make illegiti- | 


is unfortunate | 
that the cupidity of the people lead so many into devious paths | 
Landlords in the | 


of | 


severe as they were in many instances, but their pleas for | 
in extension of their leases, or for an opportunity to again | 





large industrial cities of the United States. Of course. these 
great demands lead to an increase in the rent charges. 

For a number of years we have witnessed a growing tendency 
upon the part of the people living in rural communities. and upon 
the farms to move to the large centers of population. . Millions 
of people have left the farms and the country and the small 
towns and cities and established themselves in the large cities 
of our land. Such a condition is not only to be regretted, but it 
occasions alarm upon the part of those who give attention to 
social problems and are interested in the welfare of the peopl 
of our country. It is unfortunate that there shouid be such 
migration to the industrial centers. It has written by 
publicists and asserted by historians, statesmen, and political 
writers that the decay of nations begins when the farms and 
fields and the rural sections are abandoned and the great centers 
of population draw the people within their borders. 

There should be a nation-wide campaign inaugurated to not 
only keep people who are now living within the country upon 
their farms and in the towns and villages, but to induce the de 
centralization of population and the return to the country of 
millions who have taken up their residence within the cities. 1 
may say in passing that it is unfortunate for the country that so 
many of the manufacturing plants that have been erected were 
built either within the large cities or in close proximity to the 
same. I know the many arguments advanced in support of this 
course, and there is no doubt but what many of them ure incon- 
trovertible; but I believe that a movement should be made to 
induce business men and corporations to erect their plants in 
rural sections. The railroads of our country are so constructed 
as to permit this plan, and I am sure that if this plan were 
adopted, though it would result in many disadvantages to the 


been 


that in the end would prove highly advantageous. 

Mr. President, it is well known that by reason of the wur there 
has been a complete cessation of building during the past two 
or three years. Four or five millions of men were taken from 
gainful pursuits, from the field, and farm, and shop, and mill, 
and mine, and placed in the ranks of the Army and the Navy. 
Millions of others were drawn from their usual avocations and 
placed in plants devoted to producing the munitions of war an 
the numerous articles which the war required. ‘The thousands 
and tens of thousands of individuals who had been engaged in 
building operations were thus taken from their usual employ- 
ment. Senators will also remember that every possible effort 
was made by the Government to restrict work in those fields of 
employment and industry that did not contribute directly to the 
winning of the war. The Government denied many corporations 
the right to sell bonds and securities for the purpose of obtaining 
funds to erect plants and buildings and to conduct their business 
operations. School districts were refused permission to issue 
and sell securities for the purpose of erecting schoolhouses, and 
the erection of public buildings was discouraged and the con- 
struction of buildings for private purposes was practically pro- 
hibited, if not by law, certainly by the pressure of the Govern- 
ment and the prevailing inexorable conditions. It will readily 


be perceived that the suspension of building operations for a 
number of years would result in a searcity of buildings for 
housing purposes. The population of the United States is in- 


creasing very rapidly. Perhaps during the past three years the 
increase has been several millions. To provide homes for th¢ 
increased population calls for the erecti 
and apartment houses. 


The war also brought to certain cities 


ni of thousands of homes 


and certain industrial 


am 


advised that in some parts of the United States, particularly 
those sections from which heavy drains of soldiers and em- 
ployees for war activities were made during the war, real 


estate is less valuable now than before the war. Buildings are 
cheap and many houses are vacant; but, of course, in the large 
cities, particularly those which have been the scenes of war 
activities, the increase in population has been enormous and 


the housing facilities have been, and still are, wholly inade- 


| quate. 


As I have stated, there is no question but what conditions in 
Washington are very unsatisfactory. Many thousands of pet 
sons were brought to Washington by reason of the war. This 
city seemed to be not only the center of the United States but, 
indeed, the pivotal point of the world during the last year and 
a half or two years of the war. The activities of the Govern- 
ment called for thousands and tens of thousands of additional 
employees. So many individuals coming here for various rea- 
sons and purposes, it bound ult in congestion and 
inconvenience and privation upon the part of large numbers 
And, as stated, the practical prohibition of building during the 
war added to the seriousness of the situation. Everyone sympa- 


was to res 
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thizes with who have suffered inconveniences and priva- 
tions, and the unfortunate condition existing is to be deplored. 
But the important question is, How best can the situation be 
remedied? It is manifest that what is needed more than any- 
thing else in this city is an increase in the number of houses 
and apartments for the accommodation of the people who seek 
homes in Washington. If rents are too high, and all concede 
that they are, there is no question but what there will be a 
reduction if additional residences are erected. 

Searcity always produces an increase in prices. A shortage 
of crops is invariably attended with a rise in crop prices. If 
the farmers know that the wheat crop of the coming year will 
be short, they plant more wheat and thus increase production. 
The increased production results in a fall in wheat prices. 
During the war every effort was made to stimulate production, 
particularly in food products. It was realized that any attempt 
to impose restrictions and limitations upon the agriculturists 
and the stock growers would curtail production. It was felt 
by many that it was necessary to fix a minimum price for wheat 
in order to increase production. 

If the Government had attempted to regulate the prices of 
wheat and fix commissions and restrain and restrict the plant- 
ing and the selling and had surrounded the production of wheat 
with all sorts of rules and regulations, the farmers would have 
failed to plant, and want and privation would have come not 
only to the people of our own country, but to the people of 
Surope. There were some foolish people who wanted during the 
war to put the strong hand of the Government upon all business, 
They seemed to entertain the view that by regulation and gov- 
ernmental supervision, by the creation of boards and commis- 
sions and governmental agencies to control and direct and 
regulate business, production would be increased. The unsound- 
ness of this position is revealed by a moment’s reflection, and 
history is replete with the ignoble and inglorious failures which 
have attended the enforcement of such a policy. 

I repeat that what is needed in the District of Columbia is 
the erection of more buildings. More buildings for rent and 
more buildings for sale. There is capital in the United States 
for investment in legitimate enterprises. Wherever there is a 
field that promises a suitable reward there will be found an in- 
vestor ready for the undertaking. Where there are so many 
promising fields for investment as exist.to-day, those who have 
funds for investment purposes will select those avenues which 
promise the safest and surest returns. Men who have trust 
funds to handle will not invest them where they are sure to 
encounter embarrassments and annoyances, impediments and 
threatening and assured dangers, It must not be forgotten that 
much of the money for investment comes from the people. There 
are hundreds of thousands and, indeed, millions who have small 
savings deposited in banks and trust companies and. insurance 
companies. The trustees and directors of these corporations are 
charged with the responsibility of making safe and sound in- 
vestments. The fidueiary relations existing demand the utmost 
eare and caution upon their part in handling the moneys of other 
persons. And individuals whose fortunes are so great as to 
enable them to invest large sums, prompted by a spirit of pru- 
dence and proper caution, will seek those fields for investment 
that will give them a fair return and assure them a reasonable 
degree of safety. 

Corporations or individuals who may be ready to invest money 
in building operations within the city, before so doing will ex- 
tunine the Jaws and regulations governing the District. They 
will inquire as to the taxes laid upon property, and generally 
familiarize themselves with all conditions that would affect 
directly or indirectly any investment made. If laws are enacted 
that hamper and restrict and subject the owners of buildings to 
annoyances, limitations, and oppressive control it is manifest 
that prospective investors will place their funds in industrial 
stocks or in some other field of enterprise. Senators will also 
keep in mind the fact that in many parts of our country the re- 
turns upon real estate have not been fair or satisfactory. In 
many cities, those which have witnessed a steady and constant 
growth, real estate investments have proven of the highest value, 
but in many parts of our country prices of real estate have been 
uncertain and fluctuating, and the returns upon the investments 
have proven very disappointing. I know of individuals who 
have sold houses which they have erected for rent at figures far 

below the cost price, and I know that in many sections large 
property owners have received no returns for years, though their 
buildings were rented the greater part of the time. The heavy 
expenses of municipalities which are constantly increasing have 
materially affected the rental values of real estate. I was read- 
ing a few days ago that many of the choicest real estate holdings 
in the city of New York were being sold by the owners because 


those 
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of-the high taxes which they were compelled to pay and the 
small returns which the properties yielded. 

This bill is somewhat along the lines of a number of measyy, 
the enactment of which was sought during the war, and as wy» 
measures. I am afraid that too many people have drifted jy¢, 
the habit of seeking legislation whenever evil, real or fancied 
is found to exist among the people. There are also some pe nle 
so foolish as to believe that whenever the Government lays jts 
hand upon an enterprise or a business or a pursuit that prosje 
ity and benefit and advantage immediately ensue. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Util; 
to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. POMERENE. This bill, as it has been perfected |, 
conferees, provides for a reasonable return on the property re. 
ferred to. Of course, if there are men who are not content with 
a reasonable return, necessarily, perhaps, they will be deterred 
in their speculative operations. But that is not the immediate 
question. The immediate question is this: Shall we allow thos 
tenants to be put out of their homes or pay a double reit,): 
That is the immediate proposition that is before the Senst 
What shall we do to avoid that? 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I know that during the past two 
years the Senator from Ohio [Mr. PoMERENE] has very earnest ly, 
and, I think, conscientiously and patriotically, given considers. 
tion to this question, and I have no doubt that in his judgement 
this is a measure that will tend to relieve the situation here, and 
in the end produce beneficent results. But I think he is mis- 
taken. I do not agree with his premises nor do I agree with, 
his conclusions. 

I do not concede that any considerable number of tenants wi)] 
be compelled to pay double rental, nor do I believe that there 
will be any general eviction of tenants. It has been charged, 
and I think there is some truth in the charge, that there are 
some tenants who obtained leases some time ago who have re- 
fused to pay an additional rent, though conditions warranted 
an increase. There is no question but what conditions justify 
higher rentals in Washington than what were demanded and 
paid three or four years ago. I do not think that tenants wil! 
be treated any differently here than they will be treated by 
landlords elsewhere. But concede that there will be some cases 
of injustice and that some landlords will take advantage of the 
necessities of their tenants and exact exorbitant rents, does 
this bill provide that form of relief that in the end will prove 
beneficial to the entire people? It is easy, when we come to 
legislate, to call attention to some concrete case of injustice as an 
excuse or pretext to warrant drastic, imprudent, and dangerous 
legislation. I think an examination of many of the unwise 
statutes which have been passed by legislative bodies will reveal 
that they were enacted because of the resentment experienced 
by the legislators at the recital of some great act of injustice 
But it is dangerous to legislate for general purposes and for al! 
classes and for long periods of time having in view some local 
grievance or evil and some specific or concrete case where a gre:t 
injustice has been done. 

There is an evil here. How can it best be cured? It is ad 
mitted that the evil would be abated if we had more houses 
Within the District. That would be not a palliative only but a 
permanent cure for the evil. The Senator from Ohio has stated 
that one of the questions is whether the landlords are willing 
to be satisfied with a fair return upon the money invested. On 
its face the statement of the Senator seems to justify this legis- 
lation. Everyone should be satisfied if he can receive a legiti 
mate and fair profit upon an investment which he makes. But 
what is a legitimate and a fair profit? Men will differ, and 
vitally differ, upon this question. A man invests in an uncer- 
tain oil property or a mining claim where he takes great chances. 
No one would say that a return of 5 or 6 per cent upon the 
money invested was fair. I think it can truthfully be said that 
for every mine discovered nine hundred and ninety-nine efforts 
fail. Indeed, it has been said for every dollar taken from the 
mines of the United States two dollars have been expended. 
Hundreds and thousands of men have given their lives and their 
fortunes in attempts to obtain a producing and profitable mine 
and their efforts have been in vain. 

Some cities are so situated and their resources are of such & 
nature as to insure the constant growth and certainty of occu- 
pancy of all buildings erected. A reasonable return on an invest- 
iment in a city of that character necessarily would be less than 
the return yielded upon real estate in a city which suffered 
many vicissitudes, and whose geographical and industrial en- 
vironment was such as to prophesy uncertainty as to its future 
growth and development. Not by way of a complete analogy, 
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but rather by way of illustration, let me direct attention to the 
rnilroads and the relation of the Interstate Commerce Comumis- 
sion to the same. ‘The presumption is that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission fixes rates that are fair and reasonable, but 
we know that many of the railroads in the United States have 
gone into the hands of receivers, and that so uncertain have 
been railroad investments and securities that for a number of 
vers it has been impossible to secure any private capital for 
railroad improvements or the construction of new lines of rail- 
roud. Men will hesitate to invest money in enterprises under 
the control of boards and bureaus and governmental agencies 
and officials, and the bureaucratie flunkies and functionaries 
who are found in most forms of government—municipal, State, 
or national. The controlling hand of the Government does not 
encourage development and progress upon the part of investors, 
but it is repressive, deadening, and destructive. It kills initia- 
tive, hampers enterprise, and prevents development. In many in- 
vestments there is more or less of a risk and gamble, and there 
inust be a promise of adequate returns to compensate for the 
risks that are to be incurred. Moreover, persons who are satis- 
fied with a reasonable return and want no more than a reason- 
able return upon their investments, will hesitate to expend their 
capital if they were to be subject to the inquisitorial examination 
and control and supervision of Government functionaries. 

As I have stated, there are so many other avenues for invest- 
ment which promise a fair return thereon that individuals will 
hesitate to devote their savings to enterprises which call for 
vovernmental supervision and control. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
» the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think the Senator assumes by his argu- 
ment that the trouble lies in the fact that we have not enough 
buildings to take care of the many clerks whom we have in the 
Government departments to-day. 

Mr. KING. That is the principal reason for this bill, as 
understand the comunittee. 

Mr. McCUMBER. And therefore we should encourage build- 
Ing. 

Mr. KING. Exactly. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Does not the Senator agree with me that 
we have twice as many clerks in the departments as we ought 
io have, and could we not remedy the situation by discharging 
ibout half of them? Then there would be plenty of room, and 
then the rents would necessarily come down. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I agree with the statement made 
the Senator. I have repeatedly stated upon the floor of the 
Senate that the army of employees in the Federal service here 
ind elsewhere is entirely too great. Yesterday in the course of 
some remarks which I delivered I stated in substance that Con- 
gress had failed to do its duty in making such large appropria- 
tions for the compensation of needless employees and in re- 
sponding to the demands made by executive departments to 
appropriate tens of millions of dollars to cover deficits created 
by such departments. Without desiring to be critical, I submit 
that if the Appropriations Committee—and I think the junior 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr., GrRonna] a member of 
that committee—would serve notice upon the departments and 
governmental agencies that they must discharge thousands of 
unnecessary employees now found in the Government they would 
be performing a public service and doing much toward ameliorat- 
Ing the condition which it is claimed this bill is calculated to do. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from 
to the Senator from Georgina? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Does it not occur to the Senator that 
We probably have buildings enough to house all the employees 
we ought to have, but while they are here we ought to see that 
they are not gouged in the charges? 

‘ir. KING. Mr. President, as I have stated, I have no doubt 
ll What employees of the Government, as well as many others 
Wio are residing temporarily in the District, are overcharged by 
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tho e from whom they are renting, but it is a question not free 
Troi complications when attempts are made to relieve the lessees 
from charges, which the Senator claims, subjects them to the 
process of being ‘* gouged.” I have been endeavoring to show 
a this legislation does not strike at the root of the evil and 
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it is not caleulated to remedy the situation. If rents were 
uinediately reduced it would not cure the evil if the population 
of the District maintains the same level or its numbers are in- 
creased. It is not temporary relief that is wanted, but permanent 
reef. Permanent relief is only obtainable by providing sufli- 
cient buildings to meet the requirements of the people. The law 
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of supply and demand operates in the real estate field as well 
as in other departments of human endeavor. If rents are matn- 
tained at an inordinately high standard, additional buildings will 
be erected to meet the demands of the people. If legislation is 
enacted which deters the investment of capital, then the perma 
ment relief which alone the construction of buildings ean effeetu- 
ate will not be obtained. I repeat, the rental charges are deter 
mined by the law of supply and demand. 

Of course, if there was any combination upon the part of the 
owners of buildings to maintain high rentals, or if there were 
any form of monopoly suggested, I would be in favor of the 
most drastic legislation to punish those participating in the com- 
bination or who were guilty of taking part in the monopolistic 
scheme. But it has not been suggested that there is a monopol) 
or a combination, or that any criminal statute is 
deal with the existing situation. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. But realizing that we are going 
cut largely this force and send home quite a large part of the 
present foree—— 

Mr. KING. We will not do that; we have not 


necessary to 


to 


the courage to 
do it. 
Mr. SMITH of Georgia. As a result of the efforts of the Se 
ator from Utah and the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 


GRONNA] property holders would hesitate to erect new buildings. 
Mr. KING. Mr. President, in my opinion we will not. send 
home any considerable number of the employees of the Govern 


ment who are here in Washington. No matter how many in- 
creases are made in the number of employees because of some 


exigency, we do not decrease the number when the exigency has 
passed. It is one of the unpalatable facts that we must admit 
that Congress does not have the courage to enforce economy in 
the administration of the affairs of the Government. The de- 
mands of executive departments for more bureaus, executive 
agencies, and employees, no matter how resolutely Congress 
may set their faces against them, finally are acceded to. The 
tens of thousands of employees now in Washington, instead of 
being diminished, will probably be added to. I regret to acdinit 
this, but I see no reason to anticipate any different result. 

But if it be true, as the Senator has suggested, that a large 
number of the employees will be separated from the service and 
returned to their homes, the problem will then be partially 
solved. If 50,000 of the employees of the Government should 
leave Washington, unquestionably there would be vacant houses 
and apartments, and rents would immediately fall. 

But as I have stated, Mr. President, capital seeks an outlet. 
Those who have savings intrusted to their hands for investment 
are always seeking opportunities to invest such savings in 
order that the owners may derive suitable returns. If there is a 
continued demand for buildings for residence purposes in Wash- 
ington investors will erect the needed buildings. Notwithstand 
ing the high prices of building material and labor, hundreds, if 
not thousands, of houses are being erected in Brooklyn and ir 
New York and in many other industrial centers of the U 
States. Buildings are being erected in Washington and effort: 


nited 


are being made by those who have funds for investment to ineet 
the demands of the people for homes and apartments within 


which to live. What is needed in the District is encouragement 
to investors. There should be rigid economy in the administra- 
tion of the affairs of the District. The taxes should be reduce: 
to the minimum, and owners of property should understand that 
their property and their investments will be reasonably safe and 
secure. It is not necessary to grant bonuses or hold out induce- 
ments of an unnatural character in order to d 
ment and obtain money for homes. 

When there was a demand for railroads and they paid a suif- 
able return capital was always available. There is ample money 
to develop coal mines, build smelters, construct factories, pur- 
chase farms, and build such industrial plants as are essential to 
supply the wants of the people. But if repressive, inquisitorial, 
and erechaic legislation is enacted, investments cease, the con- 
struction of factories and plants and smelters and railronds 
terminates, and stagnation and hard times ensue. I do not 
mean to contend that legislation may not be required in many 
instances to curb combinations of capital and unjust and im 
proper activities upon the part of investors. I am only urging 
that the rules of common sense and the policies which exper!- 
ence demonstrate to be wise shall be adhered to. 

I know that the purposes of the authors of this bill 
committee reporting it are entirely praiseworthy. They perceive 
an evil and desire its correction. They are advised that em- 
ployees of the Government and others who come here for legitl- 
mate purposes have been robbed and are being robbed now 
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the rapacity of landlords. It is a fact of which we all ve 
knowledge that some of the hotels in this city are charging ex- 
tortionate prices, not only for rooms but for meals whieh they 
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serve. That is not only the case in Washington but in many 
places throughout the United States. Rapacious, extortionate 
landlords exist here, and they are found in many places in the | 
United States; but can the evil be corrected by a policy of gov- 
crniental control of landlords and the owners of real estate? 

In my opinion, this measure, as I have stated, may prove to be 
a palliative, but not a cure, 

I would be tempted to vote for this bill notwithstanding some 
and constitutional standpoint if 
situation and afford more or 
oppressed tenants and lessees | 


serious objections from a legal 
1 believed that it would cure the 
less of permanent relief to the 
found within the city. 

There is no question but what 
the right of contract and limits the 
their own property. 


this measure interferes with | 


right of owners to control 


Mr. President, I hastily, as I said, examined one or two of 
ihe provisions of the bill. Let me call attention to one provi- 
sion. Section 106, to which the Senator from North Dakota [ Mr. 
GRONN Al referred, provides that 


lor the purposes of this title it is declared that all (a) rental property 
ind (b) apartments and hotels are affected with a public interest, and 
all service in connection therewith, 


that all rents and charges therefor, 
and all other terms and conditions of the use or occupancy thereof, s shall 
be fair and reasonable; and any unreasonable or unfair provision of a 
lease or other contract for the use er occupancy of such remtal property, 
apartment, or hotel with respect to such rents, charges, service, terms, 
or conditions is hereby declared to be contrary to public policy. 

What does that mean? It means that every contract made 
between the landlord and the tenant, its conditions, its terms, 
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The most autocratic government does not 


deny the right of individuals to make contracts, and it permits 


contracting 


estate within the District of Columbia. 
to 
property, 

| contracts,’ 


Government, through an agency created by it, 
tracts between individuals, 


bia from a status to the level of cont 
me most repugnant, and I am sure will be distasteful to those 
who have partaken of the spirit ef our institutions. 
of a Government standardizing contracts and standardizing the 
relations between individuals is to me an 
Inonstrous proposition. 


to many forms of property, 


the railroads, 
over to employees of the railroads for the purpose of operation. 
Wes 
| if not 
property, 
We 


parties to prescribe the terms of their contracts. 
sut it appears that that right is denied to the owners of reg] 
They are not permitted 
into contracts with individuals respecting their own 
but must employ “ standard forms of leases and other 

prescribed by the commission. It is a most remark- 
able suggestion that the right of contract is denied, and that the 
will write the con 


enter 


It would seem. we have net emerged in the District of Colum 
ract. Such a provision is to 


The idea 


absurd. and, indeed, » 
It is easy to declare that private property is affected with x 
‘public interest,” but such a legislative declaration, if applied 
would prove almost confiscatory. 
criticize those who urge the Government to seize 
deprive the owners of the same, and turn them 


Senators 


ay that it is economically unsound and politically unwise. 
immoral, to nationalize coal mines and other forms of 
or to subject such property to governmental control. 


have insisted that the growth of this Republic and the 


will be subject to revision by the commission created by : ; 
Will he subject te ae ee as prosperity of the people have resulted from the application of 
bill, If an individual now desired to construct a building for sei 
: oat peop eo coal a the principles of certain schools of political economy whic) 
rental purposes within the District, will it be claimed that a ~ a Sa ae ’ a . 
ag me : Fe ; ane y recognized the right of individuals to acquire, hold, own, and 
provision of this character would not act as a deterrent? He : - s , oe eee er a 
mp , ee ae one S : control property. <A proper individualism is essential to the 
would knew that every line of his contract might be the sub- ea : ee : p= : 
; : pia ; “+. dic ose ¥ preservation of our Government and the principles of liberty) 
ject of review by this commission. He would know that he a . ; ; 5 be - 
a a , which it represents. Destroy the right of contract, the right ot 
might be haled before the commission at any time to defend . <a oF ; . ; at a 
at Sem ownership in property, the right of individuals to control and 
the contract and its terms and conditions. Obviously a man E : 
: nee S : oo oo manage and operate thei property, and the glory of this Nation 
who was seeking an investment, knowing the peculiarities of e 
; , will depart. Communism is a deadly and dangerous creed 
human nature, would be very reluctant to spend his money | , a ae . ; ft ; 
: ; : : fhe socialism of Karl Marx, which finds expression in the 
when he might be subjected to harassment and annoyance and en a a egie pe : 3 
: : neh age are Bolshevism of Russia, is destructive of liberty and morais ani 
lawsuits—because a hearing before the commission is in the oe eek ee 
. . : Pasa: religion. a brutal, calloused, materialistic people 
form of a lawsuit—to the extent that ix permitted and is pos- 
sible under this bill, 
Then: 
‘The commission upon its own initiative may, or upon complaint shall, 
rmine whether the rent, charges, service, or other terms or condi- 
ions of a lease or other contract for the use or occupancy of any such 
ental property, hotel, or apartment are fair and reasonable. 
(pon their own initiative the commission may subject to 
review every contract that is entered into. 


| am afraid that there will be great reluctance upon the part 
«f investors to erect buildings for rental purposes if the ques- 
on fixing the rent to be charged is to be left to a govern- 
mental agency. The experiences of those who deal with execu- 


tive boards, departments, and agencies is not very satisfactory. 
The red tape, the heart-breaking delays, the tyrannous and op- 
pressive methods, the supercilious aititude of governmental 
functionaries—these and many other considerations will act as 


powerful impediments extensive and greatly to be desired 
al estate investments. 

section 115 provides that i proceeding before the commis- 
may determine * whether a person has been exposed, di- 


indirectly, any unsafe or insanitary condition. or 
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Whether the contract imposed upon the tenant any burden, 
loss, or unusual inconvenience in connection with his use or 
occupation of such rental property, hotel, or apartment.” Then 


“to determine the sum 
reasonably compensate 


© commission shall have the power 

ch in its judgment will fairly and 
imburse the tenant therefor.” 
this provision we set up a court and give it the powers of 
to determine questions of damage and sharply contro- 
(ed questions of fact. We are creating an extrajudicial body 
provision, and if some individual claims that he has 
neonvenien injured by his landlord he may file a 
the commission, and the commission 
assess the damages, and presumably award 
judy igainst the landlord. Where is the right of trial 
by jury that guaranteed by the Constitution of the United 
Stutes’ It would appear that not only are the powers of courts 
of equity conferred upon this commission, but that they 
ave given all the powers of common-law courts, as well as the 
power to try disputed questions of fact, jurors under our 
form of government are permitted to do. 

finstily glancing at the bill, I find that section 117 provides 
{liit the commission “ shall prescribe standard forms of leases 
and other contracts ” and “ shall require their use by the owner 
any property which is leased.” I submit that this is a most 
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precepts which are essential to the progress and development 
the human race and to the triumph of a splendid civilization. 


It develops 
and if persisted in will culminate in the destruction of those 
uplifting social forces and moral and religious principles and 


of 


This legislation will encourage demands for State socialism. 
It will be regarded as a precedent to invite attacks in municipali- 
ties and States upon the right of property and the right 
control property and to contract with respect to the same. Ii 
may be regarded by socialists as a stepping stone to. the coniro! 
and ownership by the Government of houses for the use of tli 
people. 

I can not but believe that the proponents of this measure ar 
making a mistake. They are permitting, in my view, a prese! 
evil to obscure their vision and bias their judgment, as a result 
of which they are proposing a measure the principle of which 
is condemned by experience, refuted by the principles of politi 
cal economy, and denied by the letter and spirit of the Consti 
tution of the United States. Those supporting this legislation 
proceed upon the assumption that the Government can enter 
into the fields of private endeavor and deal with enterprises an 
business undertakings and business pursuits that are exclusivel) 
within the province of individual effort. 

But, as I have stated, and I again repeat, the measure wi 
prove abortive and will fail to realize the expectations of i 
defenders. 

As stated, I have only glanced at one or 
bill, but I am sure a critical examination of it will reveal pro- 
visions equally as objectionable as those to which I have allud 
This legislation, in my opinion, is not only crude, but it 
anachronism. It seeks to lay the heavy and clammy hand o 
bureaucracy upon the people of the District. It does not en- 
courage but will discourage investment. I am afraid that 
will lead to further demands for governmental interfere! 
with the rights of individuals with respect to the control 1 
development of their own interests and their own property. _ 

We should stand not for socialism but for Americanism. ‘Tlic 
American people are not ecommunistie or socialistic. They are 
opposed to Bolshevism. They believe in individual initiative 
in self-development, in the right of contract. They have conil- 
dence in themselves and in their power to meet the problems 
of the day and to advance high the standard of freedom an( 
civilization. This is no time to indulge in iconoclastic exper- 
ments or to tamper with the foundations of republican institu- 
tions. Let us rather encourage enterprise, remove impediments 
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ress, and give to every man under the flag a free and equal 
opportunity to work out his political and industrial salvation. 
if free opportunity is denied by combinations, by monopolies, 
or capitalistic combinations, the law should be rigorously ap- 
plied and punishment speedily administered. But this Republic 
is dedicated to freedom—freedom of thought, freedom of speech, 
freedom of religious views, freedom to engage in eallings and 
pursuits which accord with individual preference. In this hour 
it is important that the landmarks erected by the fathers should 
not be forgotten, and the principles underlying this Republic 
should not be effaced from the hearts of the people. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is, Shall the 
ence report be agreed to? 

The report was agreed to. 


confer- 


INCREASED PAY 


Mr. 'TOWNSENT). Mr. President, 
to eall up House joint resolution 151. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed consideration of the joint resolution (H. J. 
Res, 151) to provide additional compensation for employees of 
the Postal Service and making an appropriation therefor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The pending amendmént is the 
smendment of the Senator from Mississippi {[Mr. Harrison] 
to the amendment of the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, 
passage of the joint resolution. It has already been delayed 
too long. I think there is much merit in the proposition of the 
Senator fram Mississippi [Mr. Harrison], but, as I said before, 
the committee have tried to consider the whole question upon 
the lowest basis that seemed to be consistent with the good of 
the service at this time. However, for the purpose of getting 
the joint resolution into conference, I shall not ask for any 
record vote on the amendment, but will allow it to be sub- 
mitted to the action of the Senate, in order that it may be 
disposed of immediately. 

Mr. GERRY. Mr. President, I hope the amendment of the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] will be agreed to, 
as I know that the fourth-class postmasters are generally 
woefully underpaid. There are other branches of the Post 
Ottice Department in which the postal employees are under- 
paid, and I am therefore in favor of the entire joint resolution. 
It is not for the good of the publie service nor in the interest 
of sound economy that a great number of our faithful public 
servants, after long years of service, should not receive proper 
compensation, and many of the most competent be thus forced 
to seek other employment. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I feel as though I ought to 
state that the fourth-class postmasters, under the provisions of 
last year, received $1,200,000 as a gratuity. The amendment of 
the Senator from Mississippi increases the amount, over and 
above the $1,200,000 additional which is proposed, by something 
over $700,000. 

As I said the other day, I have not 
fourth-class postmasters are underpaid, though some of them 
are not underpaid. However, a commission has been appointed 
for the purpose of determining and classifying these salaries, 
and the committee believes it has provided a sufficient amount to 
continue these offices for the remainder of this year and until 
the report of the commission is presented. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Passing from that a moment, would 
it interrupt the Senator if I asked him what pay has been fixed 
for messengers around the post oflices? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Certain messengers who are 
salary of $1,000 or more we have increased the same as we have 
he elerks, but in other cases where they are receiving but $840 
nd are not ip the classified service and are not to be promoted, 
Wwe inake their salaries $1,000 instead of $840. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I really feel that their increase is, 
perhaps, more than it ought to be compared to the employees 
occupying more responsible positions. 


OF POSTAL EMPLOYEES. 


I 


ask 


unanimous consent 


I do not care to delay the 


any doubt that many 


receiving a 


Mr. TOWNSEND. The class of which I am speaking are only 
imereased $160; that is, their salary is raised from $840 to 


$1,000, and I think $1,000 is as little as we should pay them. 
Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The work of a messenger, however, 
is hot of the same class as the work of the other employees. 
TOWNSEND. And we have not put them in the same 
_ Mr. HARRISON. 
De ae 
Post 


that 


Mr. President, I hope the amendment will 
The chairman of the Committee on Post Offices and 
Roads stated in the opening discussion of this question 
the theory of the joint resolution was to allow a greater 
of the Postal Service 

salaries than to those who receive the | 


ereentage of inerease to the employees 
ho receive the smaller 
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larger salaries. If the provisions of the joint resolution are 
worked out on that theory, this amendment should be adopted 
There are empioyees getting $1,000 a year or $1,200 a year who 


are receiving 15 per cent and in some instances more than 20 
per cent increase. It does seem to me, therefore, that it is all 
wrong, inasmuch as other employees are receiving a larger 
increase, that fourth-class postmasters who are receiving only 
from $200 to $999 a year should be allowed but a 10 per cent 
increase. 

Mr. GRONNA. Will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield ta the Senator. 

Mr. GRONNA. I want to ask the Senator from Mississippi 


is he has modified his amendinent so as to allow 
receiving less than $500 a 20 per cent increase? 
Mr. HARRISON. No. I will say to the Senator from North 
Dakota that I feel that in conference this matter can be 
worked out on such a basis that the fourth-class postmaste 
who receives less than $500 may be allowed an increase of 17 
per cent or 20 per cent, as the case may be, and those wl 
receive more than that be allowed probably a little less, azd s« 
forth. My amendment, however, increases the 10 per 
fourth-class positmasters to 15 per cent, which is very 
indeek In addition to that, my amendment provides: 
And in all cases where the post office is kept in a room or Imniir 
in which no other business is conducted they shall be allowed a 
sonable sum, to be determined by the Vostmaster General and not 
exceed $50 per quarter, to cover the cost of rent, fuel, and light 
That 
who, in 
little side 


a postiniuste 


cent to 


sinall, 


would not allow any rental charge ster: 
order to attract customers for their 
room in their places of business for post-office pul 
poses; but where there is a separate building maintained fo. 
the purpose of carrying on the post office, and where 
sarily fuel and light must be furnished at times, it 
the discretion of the Postmaster General to pay su 
masters for that service not in excess of $50 a quarter. 

Mr. GRONNA. Would that apply to postmasters 
up to $1,000 a year? 

Mr. HARRISON. 


to the postma 


business, 


use 


ner 


is lefi 


i} 
chy parst 


re'ee) 


That would apply to those receivin: 
to $999 a year. I think it would apply to all fourth-class 
masters. I hope the amendment will prevail. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the 
proposed by the Senator from Mississippi to the 
reported by the committee. 


ane 
amendhient 


rhe'tit 


Mr. TOWNSEND. I ask for a division. 

Mr. HARRISON. I ask for the years and nays, Mr. | 
dent. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary 
ceeded to all the roll. 

Mr. DIAL (when his name was ealled). I am paired wit) 


the Senator from Colorado |Mr. Purpes}. If permitted to vote, 


I should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. HARRIS “(when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from New York [Mr. WapswortH]. I tranuste 
that pair to the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH] and 


vote “ yea. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD (when his name was called). I 
if the junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I have a general 
Senator from Ohio, and therefore 
were present, I should vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. KING (after having voted in 
general pair for the day with the Senator from Maine [Air 
Hate]. I understand, however, if he were present he 
vote “nay,” so I will permit my vote to stand. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I inquire whether the Senator from Del: 
Wi ire [Mr. BALL] has voted? 

‘he VICE PRESIDENT. 


ingu 
HARDING ] has voted 4 
He has not. 

the juni 
vote, if 


with 
my 


pair 
withhold 


the negative). I have 


would 


‘ 


He has not voted. 


Mr. FLETCHER. I have a general pair with that Senator. 
which I transfer to the Senator from Arizona [Mr. Sari 
and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. ELKINS. I have a pair with the Senator from Ar! 
| Mr. Ropinson], and therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. KENDRICK (after having voted in the affirmative 

inquire if the Senator from New Nexico [Mr. FAL] has voted 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not voted. 

Mr. KENDRICK, I have a general pair with that Senat 
which I transfer to the Senator from Missouri [Mr. hi 
and allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I transfer my pair with the ior 

Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. KNox] to the senior Senator 
from Texas [Mr. CULBERSON] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I find that I can transfer my pair will 
the junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Harprne] te the “cnator 
















































from Nebraska [Mr. Hrrcncock]. I make that transfer and 
vote “ yea.” 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. TI have a general pair with the senior 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. SmitH], who is necessarily absent. 
I do not know how he would vote on this question, and, for 
that reason, withhold my vote. 

Mr. JONES of Washington (after having voted in the nega- 
tive). The junior Senator from Virginia [Mr. SwANson] is 
necessarily absent on account of illness in his family. I am 
paired with that Senator during his absence, but I transfer the 
pair to the junior Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon] and allow 


my vote to stand. 
Mr. WARREN (after having voted in the negative). I have 
au general pair with the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 


OVERMAN]. I inquire if he has voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. WARREN. I transfer that pair to the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. France] and will allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. DIAL. I transfer my pair with the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. Purpprs] to the Senator from Alabama [Mr. BANK- 
HEAD] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce the follow- 
ing pairs: 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. EpGE}] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. OwEN]; 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. FERNALD] with the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. JOHNSON]; 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Cort] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL]; 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN ] 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR] ; 

The Senator from California [Mr. JOHNSON] with the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. MARTIN] ; 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. KELLoce] with the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Stumons]; 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumBeER] with the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. THOMAS]; 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. STERLING] 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SmirH]; 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. WATSON] with the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. Wotcotr]; and 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLEAN] with the Sena- 
tor from Montana [Mr. MyYeErs]. 

Mr. GERRY. The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
Smiru}] and the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. JoHNson] 
are detained by illness in their families. The Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. McKrEtiar}] and the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. WatsH] are detained in attendanee on a meeting 
of the Committee on Education and Labor. The Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. Wotcorr], the junior Senator from North 
Carolinn [Mr. Srmmons], and the Senator from Oklahoma 
|Mr. Owen] are detained from the Senate on publie business. 

Mr. GAY. The senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rostn- 
son|, the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Overman], the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. PittmMan], the Senator from Ala- 


with 


with the 


bama [Mr. BankHerap], the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hircucock], and the junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
Kimry] are detained on official business. 

o-~ 


The result was announced—yeas 28, follows: 


YEAS—28. 


nays 23, as 


Ashurst Gronna Norris Shields 
Chamberlain Harris Nugent Smith, Ga. 
Dial Harrison Page Spencer 
Fletcher Jones, N. Mex. Phelan Sutherland 
Gay Kendrick Ransdell Tramme!}l 
Gerry La Follette Sheppard Underwood 
Gor McNary Sherman Williams 
NAYS—23. 

Beckham Ilenderson McCumber Pomerene 
Borah Jones, Wash. Moses Stanley 
Brandegee Keyes Nelson Townsend 
Calder King New Walsh, Mont 
Capper lodge Penrose Warren 
Curtis McCormick Poindexter 

NOT VOTING—45, 
Ball Hale Martin Smith, S. C. 
Bankhead Harding Myers Smoot 
Colt Hitchcock Newberry Sterling 
Culberson Johnson, Calif. Overman Swanson 
Cummins Johnson, 8. Dak. Owen Thomas 
Dillingham Kellogg Phipps Wadsworth 
Hage Kenyon Pittman Walsh, Mass. 
Elkins Kirby Reed Watson 
Vall Knox Robinson Waleott 
Fernald Lenroot Simmons 
France McKellar Smith, Ariz. 
Frelinghuysen McLean Smith, Md. 


So Mr. Harrison’s amendment to the amendment of the coem- 
mittee was agreed to. 

The 
ments? 


VICE PRESIDENT, Are there any further amend- 
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Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which 
I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
will be stated. 


The SECRETARY. 


The amendment to the amendment 


On page 3, line 15, it is proposed to strike 


out “$150” and insert “$240,” so that, if amended, it wilt 
read : 
Who reeeive compensation at the rate per annum of * * * $1,309, 


$1,400, $1,500, or $1,600, to be increased $240. 


Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, this amendment will inerease 
by $90 the amount to be paid the postal employees who are 
receiving $1,300, $1,400, $1,500, and $1,600. The committee rec- 
ommends an increase of $150 for men in these grades, and my 
amendment gives them $240. If this amendment is adopted, | 
shall offer the same amendment on line 13, which will increase 
the men getting $1,100 and $1,200 by $240 rather than $200. 

I offer this amendment because I am convinced that the sum 
recommended by the committee is not sufficient. In New York 
City there are vast numbers of men leaving the service. In 
fact, we find it impossible to get men to apply for these places. 
I have in my hand a telegram from the local secretary of the 
Civil Service Commission in New York. In it he states that 
at the November examination, in 1913, 2,881 men applied 
to enter the examination for letter earrier. At the examina 
tion in September of this year but 21 applied. This indicates 
very clearly that private employment offers better opportunities 

Mr. President, the other day when I was in New York a letter 
carrier came to see me. He was receiving $1,500 per annum, 
which is the average rate received by the great majority of the 
clerks and earriers in the Postal Service. This man told me 
that he had been living in a little house where he paid $30 a 
month rent. The house had been sold, and he was compelled 
to meve. He had searched the city over, and the very best he 
could do for a home in which his wife, four children, and 
himself could live was $55 a month. That left him $840 a year 
to feed and clothe a family of six. So it seems to me that, 
with this condition of affairs existing in our cities—and, of 
course, most of the men of the rates of salary for which I have 
proposed an increase reside in the cities—we have got to do a 
little better than the committee has recommended. 

Mr. President, much was said yesterday by the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Knuye] and the Senator from Montana [Mr. Myers] 
about the wave of profiteering now sweeping the country. I 
knew that many men in every walk of life are guilty of this 
practice, but whe can assert that the men employed in the 
Postal Service have asked for unusual consideration? The 
cost of living is to-day at least 125 per cent higher than before 
the war. The men in the, Postal Service have been increasc:| 
15 per cent; this bill gives them another 10 per cent, so that 
their total increase will be 25 per cent. I simply propose to 
give them an additional 5 per cent. Surely this is not unrea- 
sonable. Reference has been made to the fact that men, both 
in and out of the Government service, are not producing as 
much as they formerly did. This, however, can not be main 
tained where the men in the Postal Service are concerned 
During and sinee the war they have rendered patriotic service 
to their Government, and if we expect them to continue to do 
se they must be paid accordingly. I sincerely trust that the 
Senate will agree to this amendment. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I think I have already 
said enough about this subjeet to give the Senate a right un- 
derstanding of the committee’s attitude. I have not the exact 
figures, but I have no doubt that this amendment of the Senator 
from New York will add at least $7,000,000 to this measure. Ii 
comprehends the largest class of employees in the Post Office 
Department. Now, I do net wish to state that everybody in 
the service is satisfied with what the Serate committee has 
proposed. I do know that the representatives of these organi 
zations feel that the Senate committee has done well, ani 
that what we have done will tide the Post Office Department 
over until we get a hearing on the general proposition of reail- 
justing salaries. 

I do not think this amendment is right at this time as an 
emergency measure. The Senate committee is not prepared to 
say now what ought to be paid as a just and reasonable salar) 
to these men. We have not attempted to do it. We have not 
had time to do it. Nobody expected that we would undertake 
it. What we have done is to obtain the information that we 
eould seeure as to what was necessary to maintain the eff 
ciency of the Post Office Department. We believe that wht 
the committee recommends will accomplish that end. 

If the Senate desires to increase not only the House provision, 
which was $150, but that same provision approved by the Senate, 
$150 additional, by making these higher graded men receive 
exactly the same increase that the substitutes receive per hour, 
or the first-year men, where the separations from the service 
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are the greatest, why, it is up to the Senate to decide. I think | 
myself that it is wrong; that it has not been properly under- | 
stood; and that it ought not to be acted upon without due | 
consideration, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The question is on the umendment | 
offered by the Senator from New York to the amendment of the | 
committee. | 

The amendnient to the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, there are two or three | 
amendments which I wish to offer for the purpose of carrying | 
out the intent of the committee. 

The Post Office Department reported to us on the clussification 
of the employees. Since that report was made it has suggested 
and others have suggested some verbal changes. 

I ask that on page 38 of the joint resolution, ufter the word | 

Ohio” in line 10 there be inserted the words “ and employees 
of the mail-equipment shons.” We thought we had covered 
them, but the question has been raised that possibly we may not 
have done so unless we put in those words. 

1 offer that amendment to the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Michigan to the amend- 
nent in the nature of a substitute. 

The amendment to the amendment wis ugreed to. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. In line 12 on page 3, after 
vove to insert the words “ read: 
less, to be increased $240.” 

rhe VICK PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
umendment offered by the Senator from Michigan to the amend 
ment. 


* $1,000," I 


or less.” so as to * $1,000 or 


The cinendment to the amendment was agreed to 

Mr. TOWNSEND. 1 ought to say that on line 9, page 38, the | 
word “and” should be stricken out after “ substitutes.” in view 
of the other amendment that we put in. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 

nendment offered bv the Senator from Michignn to the nmend 


ney 


Che amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mir. TOWNSEND. The Post Office Department suggests an- 
other amendment as necessary on page 4. Before the word 
‘who” in line 2 I move to insert the words “and the United 


States stamped-envelope agency, Dayton, Ohio.” 
The VICE PRESIDEN'T. The question is on agreeing to the | 
endment offered by the Senator from Michigan to the amend- 

ent. 

The smendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. One of the objects in putting in this 
umendment is that the provision here far village-delivery car- 
riers seems to have been a-hard and fast provision. I relied en- 
tirely upon the statement of the Assistant Postmaster General 
is to What salaries they received. I now find that they receive 

different rate of salary, which is less than $1,000, and where 
they serve only half the time we want to make the same provi- 
sioh apply to them that we apply to rural-delivery carriers who 
serve only a portion of the time; and this amendment will ac 
omplish that purpose. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will) the Senator permit 

iry ? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. The Senator from Colorado [Mr. THoMAs|]| yes- 
erday suggested an amendment. Was that agreed to? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. That was adopted at the time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The question is on agreeing to the 
uendment of the committee as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

rhe joint resolution was reported to the Senate as umended, 

d the amendment was concurred in. 

Phe amendment was ordered to be engrossed, and the joint 
esolution to be read_.a third time. 


wh in- 


iu 


The joint resolution was read the third time and passed. 
Mr. TOWNSEND. I move that the Senate request a confer- | 


with the House of Representatives upon the joint resolu- 
und amendment and that the Chair appoint the conferees 
the part of the Senate. 
rhe motion was agreed to, and the Vice President appointed Mr. 
fOWNSEND, Mr. STERLING, and Mr. BANKHEAD conferees on the 
yiurt of the Senate. 


TREATY OF PEACE WITH GERMANY, 


CURTIS, Mr. President, I move that the Senate proceed | 
the consideration of the treaty of peace with Germany in open 


Mi 


xecutive session. 
rhe 


motion was agreed to, | 
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CHE INDUSTRIAI 

Mr, CALDER. Mr. President, vesterday afternoon the 
close of the proceedings the junior Senater from Nebraska [Mr. 
Norrrs] was addressing the Senate on the Shantung amend- 
ments. He had not concluded his remarks. He has 2Ta- 
ciously yielded to me that I may address the Senate for a little 
while on the subject of the industrial conference. He will pre- 
ceed with his address after I have coneluded. 

In opening the industrial conference on Monday of this wee 
Secretary of Labor William B. Wilson stated that 


CONFERENCE. 


at 


yery 


| The right of any man to cease working for another for any reason 
| that is sufficient to himself is the basic element of buman liberty. 
The right of any person to refuse to operate his plant at any time he 
| desires to do so is the exercise of a property right guaranteed by t) 
Constitution. It does not follow that because these rights exist i 
necesary to exercise them. They must nevertheless | safeguarded 
| Having dene that, and having devised machinery by which justice cat 
| be secured and by which everybody at interest has the opportuni of 
| knowing that justice has been secured, it is not likely that the right to 
cease work will be exercised by sufficient numbers or ihe right to cease 
operating industrial p'ants will be carried to such an extent as to seri- 
ously affect the welfare of the balance of the peopl 
Covering this same subject, Secretary Wilson, before the voy 
ernors’ and mayors’ conference at the White House, in March, 
said : 
I do not believe that any country owes any man living, but J 
believe that every country owes every man 2 chance tu earn a living 


One may therefore infer that the Secretary of Labor believe 
that no artifice, restriction, or convention should be placed 
tween & man and his opportunity to engage in work or his right 
to cease work, or between an employer and his right en 
or cease to employ, and that having insured these richt: 


ter 


the Secretary believes that it is not likely that these rights wil! 
be exercised by sufficient numbers te affeet the welfare of the 
baltanee of the people. 

Yet during the last six months, largely because of attenypts 


to devise machinery to enforce these rights, work throughout 


| the United States has ceased to such an extent that preduction 


has been greatly curtailed aud prices have « 
increased, and national progress has been toward lower 
than toward higher standards of living, which 
measures of industrial systems. 


rresponcitis hy 


rather 


sre the vitinont 


| As I understand it, this conference was called by the lresi 
| dent for the purpose of reaching, if possible, some common 
ground of agreement and action with regard to the future 


may obviate the waste 


fulness caused by the continued interruption of muny of our 
important industries by strikes and lockouis 

It is the earnest hope of thoughtful men thai this indus 

| trial conference will not fail to make “public welfare the 

zolden rule of its deliberations, and it is their well-grounded 
belief that public interest will be served by no temporary ex 
pedients for immediate current industria! ills 

Temporary conditions in industry are not the real issues 
Temporary remedies may do more harm than good, just the 
policy of following the line of least resistence during the wa 
aggravated the industrial controversies we have had since the 
armistice was signed. Rather than devise passing palliatives 
and defer the final reckoning it would be prudent, in the 
opinion of some, to adjourn the conference and permit ec nai 
pressure to write its ruthless solution. 

This conference should not be viewed by its participunis as 
between " scientificos,’ exploiters of natural resources sm 
human beings, on the one hand, and I. W. W.’s, Bolshevists 
exploiters of the public through ercanized sabotage and sine 
ing, on the other hand. 

In a2 country where there are more jobs than wen wid more 
resources’ than ean be developed there can be no permanent 
quarrel between labor, the producer of wealth, and the tru 


eapitalist, who is the investor in permanent wealth which pos 


| sesses reproductive power. 


In a country where there ure more men than jobs there may 
| be some purposefulness in the restriction of eutput of ear 
man through short hours, closed shep, or otherwise, but in 
; country such as the United States and at u time such the 


present, when there is a crying need fer men and output, ther 


can be no sensible reason for the creation of machinery «dé 
signed to decrease output, whether this machinery be create: 
by the employer, in the form of artifices fer hoarding, or the 


an institution borrowe 

from foreign parts where men were more numerous than jobs 
The public will have little patience in seeing its interest 

subordinated and its preduction held in abeyance while eithe 


, employer or employee perfects machinery or systems for selfish 
amount 
fare, 


is wrone, 
serve public we 


protection or exploitation. If the spirit 
of machinery can be created to adequatech 


ho 
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necessity, and convenience; if the spirit is right, the machinery 
already in existence can continually be perfected. 

We had I. W. W.ism long before any of us heard of Bol- 
shevism. There has been a steady and ominous increase in 
resentment against fortunes built on real or imaginary privi- 
lege, and now it seems that a considerable element in this 
ountry points the finger of suspicion toward every business 
suecess. Some people appear to believe that bankruptcy is the 
one trade-mark of honesty and that material success, regard- 


less of the efforts and intelligence behind it, is somewhat 
eriminal. 
Of course the former view is as erroneous as the latter. 


Both are wrong and must be put aside if we are to work out 
a constructive program. There is good and bad in every human 
uctivity. To discover the good qualities in contemporary or- 
zanized labor and current industrial management, to coordi- 
nate and preserve them, while discarding all that is vicious in 
collective bargaining as now practiced and in private owner- 
ship and management now prevailing, is the test of real indus- 
trial statesmanship. 


A NEW INDUSTRIAL DAY, 


If we are facing a new industrial day, we should face it 
without looking back too much on old prejudices and suspicions 
if real progress is to be made in this conference, and there 
inust be complete confidence between the industrial factors; 
there must be cordial relations and a large measure of faith 
between the conferees, and a readiness to admit past errors 
und estimate at their real value virtues, past and present. 

Not only is this attitude essential to the success of the nego- 
tiations between the delegates, but without it there can be no 
clear diagnosis of the ailments. There should be—the country 
is expecting it, and has a right to expect it—a clear statement 
of the issues, a statement of our industrial problem as free 
frem prejudice and passion as is humanly possible. For many 
years the public has heard so many contentions and arguments 
‘olored by the self-interest of those who stated them that there 
is utmost confusion in public thinking. It is up to the confer- 
ence to set them right, to tear away the husks and dead leaves 
ind reveal the true nature of the industrial fruit we have been 
growing in the United States. 

If the delegates, regardless of the industrial factors they 
represent, can not think in terms of common good and public 
welfare, we need expect nothing permanently helpful from 
these deliberations. The public good is the key to this situa- 
tion, and it can not be unlocked by any other key. 

The two factors in our industrial life—employer and em- 
ployee—have been so intent on defending themselves against 
each other, that both, at times, appear to forget that the cake 
they bake as factors they must also eat as the public. 

Is it not significant that in an era of unprecedented living 
costs we hear so much about “ sharing the profits with labor” 
ind so little about sbaring the profits with the public? If 
there is a profit melon to be cut, why not hand it to the public 
n the form of reduced prices? 

Labor representatives on several occasions recently have 
insisted that wage increases were necessary to meet the in- 
creased cost of living, and that if no curb was put on this 
jatter further wage increases would be necessary. Labor, 
of course, must have a living wage, but if there are unusual 
profits to be divided, why not distribute them in the form of 
lower living costs rather than by handing them out to one of the 
industrial factors? 

furthermore, the dividing of profits, indeed, giving all present 
profits to labor, will not decrease the price level or materially 
henefit labor. Business was conducted at a loss amounting to 
$680,000,000 by 119,000 corporations, one-third of those reporting 
to the Commissioner of Internal Revenue for the year 1917. 
From profits must be deducted taxes, upkeep of plant, and so 
1orth. Profits must be accumulated, not only for development of 
plant throughout the United States but also for development of 
plant in foreign countries. Up to the beginning of the war our 
accumulated profits had been $6,000,000,000 less than our plant 
investments in this country. We borrowed this money from 
abroad, and we can no longer borrow the accumulated profits— 
that is, capital—from abroad. 

Unfortunately we have formed the habit of thinking in the 
terms of capital and labor. A capitalist is one who invests his 
time or his energy in the acquisition of commodities which are 
enduring in value and have a potentiality of production. The 

yage earner is literally a capitalist if he thus invests his time 
and money. Those who invest the results of their efforts in con- 
sumable goods and in idleness are spendthrifts. Those who 
fritter away the result of their efforts are inclined, when the 
time of need arrives, to attempt to extricate themselves from 
their unfavorable situations by demanding a right to share in 
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the permanent goods of increasing value which have been ac- 
quired by their more industrious companions and to ¢all such 
companions “ capitalists.” 

It is fortunate for the conference, perhaps, that the war has 
brought out in bold relief many of the causes of industria} 
infelicity and discord. Higher wages, the curtailment of pro- 
duction, and the interruption of distribution are always factors 
in higher prices. To-day their influence is more apparent than 
ever; privilege, always making for the restriction of opportunity, 
to-day shows up in more vicious colors; the desire for power 
and the tendency to abuse power once gained, always present in 
industrial and social groups, to-day is more clearly discernible 
than ever. 

One phase of the conference task is to reestablish the author. 
ity of contract; for unless we can find a way to make effective 
an agreement after it has been entered into, how is any business 
to proceed to that maximum activity on which the world’s we! 
fare depends? 

Labor asserts, with some justification, that great iniquities 
have resulted from modern corporation business. We are so 
organized in that field that not only labor may be, but also 
the minority stockholders may be, the victims. One hundred dol 
lars in stock may control a corporation in which millions are 
involved, and the interests having less than a majority of stock, 
even though in money they lack by $100 of the majority, have 
been, are, and can be exploited by the majority interests if the 
latter see fit to go in for intrigue against the minority interests 

FEDERAL INCORPORATION. 

Has the time come when Federal incorporation is the next 
logical step in industry? Is this not a step, American in its 
spirit, more effective than Government ownership? Federal in 
corporation would give us such Government control as would 
effectively protect both labor and minorities in corporation 
business, and at the same time would retain the thoroughly 
American development of private initiative and hustle of private 
management. To turn the railroads, for example, to the contro! 
and operation cf labor is to transfer the control and operation 
from one class of private interests to another, and there is no 
reason to believe that future ills will not equal if they fail to 
surpass the past ills. Federal incorporation would give the 
Government such power as is essential to guaranteeing justice to 
labor, shipper, passenger, majority and minority stockholder, 
and at the same time there would be no diminution of incentive 
in endeavor and efficiency, because private initiative would re- 
main free in its executive and operative capacity. 

With the close of the war labor occupied the most favorable 
moral position it has ever enjoyed. 

Since the armistice labor has insisted that it shall retain al! 
the advantages it gained during the war; that there shall be 
no wage reductions, but that our industrial readjustment should 
be made on the war wage level. In the first months after the 
armistice this position was maintained in the face of a pros- 
pective oversupply of labor, so threatening that the United 
States Government, through the Department of Labor and the 
War Department, under the direction of Col. Arthur Woods, 
carried on a nation-wide campaign for the reemployment of 
soldiers and the stimulation of labor-absorbing activities. 

PBICES STILL INCREASING. 

At the cessation of hostilities prices had risen, according to 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, to 107 per cent above prewar 
levels. On the early prospects of an abundance of labor and 
possible overproduction, prices receded by March, 1919, to 9S 
per cent over the prewar level. Labor, however, was deter- 
mined to hold the status quo in wages and working conditions, 
or make them even more favorable. Strikes were of increasing 
frequency until we are having an unprecedented number of 
them. Some of these strikes were not so much for the pros 
perity of the workers, but, in their real effect, strikes against 
replenishing promptly the national shortage of goods; strikes, 
therefore, against public welfare and favorable to the mainte- 
nance of the high cost of living against which the labor element, 
and all other elements, have been and are complaining. 

These were and are strikes not only for higher wages, but 
for shorter hours, producing idleness, lack of effort, and reduced 
output. During the six months succeeding the armistice the 
production of peace commodities, even with the release of ma 
chinery and labor from war production and with the returning 
soldiers to recruit the force of producers, has been estimated by 
some authorities as but half the production of peace commod!- 
ties during the six months preceding the armistice, when our 
maximum effort was concentrated on war activities. 

There are other influences, of course—the Federal Trade 
Commission asserts one of these is the abuse of storage facili- 
ties and possibilities—entering into the increasing costs 0! 
living, but labor disturbances, resulting in decreased production, 
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have largely been for 
again, until to-day it is 
ihe beginning of the 
nonths. 

Labor can not escape the responsibillty for much of this in- 
erease in living costs from 98 per cent in March to 128 per cent 
in September. The effects of currency inflation and of export 
husiness had largely spent themselves by March and ean not 
properly be counted as factors in the increase in living costs 
from March to September. The lack of production is the major 
equse, and this has resulted in the main because labor has 
ceased to produce and has brought its economic power to bear 
on the solution of what it holds to be a more equitable division 
of the wealth already extant. While we are quarreling we are 
consuming, and soon the monkey of contention will have con- 
symed the cheese, and if at last we agree on an equitable divi- 
sion we will find there is no cheese to divide. Everyone in his 
senses realizes that we should be creating new wealth rather 
than econeerning ourselves with 
reated. Whether such division be made through barter, specu- 
lation, or wage adjustments, still it is dividing and not creating. 

Publie welfare clamors for increased production at once; 
industrial welfare demands a permanent poliey of bargaining, 
so that the minimum of uncertainty as to future production costs 
an be had. 


responsible 
128 per 


war, an 


sending the price level 
cent above the prices current at 
of 30 mt in six 


increase per 


PUBLIK 


INTEREST FIRST CONSIDWRATION, 

The conference can not be a success unless every act is based 

1 consideration.of the public interest and industrial stability. 
Che conference can not be a if one side or the other 
attends with the idea of getting something for itself rather than 
contributing something to the common interests and public wel- 
fare, The pugi-istic attitude demanding this, that, or the other, 
and threatening to back up the demand with tie-ups, disorders, or 
revolution leads only to ruin. To make eollective bargaining a 
a camouflage for consolidating the gains of organized labor is to 
prejudice industrial owners and the general public against such 
virtues as there may be in collective bargaining. Subterfuge 
ind pretension must be torn aside, deuces called deuces. and 
spades called spades. May we have a frank statement of purpose 
from all concerned and compare those purposes and arrive ut the 
inevitable compromise, and, having arrived, establish responsi- 
bility on the part of all parties to it; let us raise labor to the 
same level of responsibility as we hold employers; let us put 
the publie in as the Government on the same plane of responsi- 
bility; let us not have labor agreeing and no way of holding it 


success 


accountable when delinquent in its obligations under the agree- 
lent; let us not have the Government agreeing and not there 


when it comes to shouldering responsibility for its agreement. 
Let the owning interest be subjected to no greater responsibility, 
mi no less, than devolves on the other two elements 
THE ULTIMATSB PI 
Nation must gradually improve the standards of living. 
We have gone baekward sinee March in this respect. Labor 
its own wage, and the consequence of what labor as labor 
es must be borne by labor as the public. The American Fed- 
eration of Labor, representing the highest development of labor 
thought and practice, is yet human and makes its mistakes, and 
inust admit them, as must the employing interest admit its mis- 
It is obvious that employees can not go to their em- 
ployers one at a time and receive the consideration and justice 
forthcoming when they appear through group representatives. 
Collective bargaining has its economic virtue, and as such it de- 
rves to prevail as an aceépted practice in industry. But 
lective bargaining is to be prostituted and used as a weapon 
ultimate domination of management, of profits, of political 
and of social eonventions, then do we have anything less 
(han a government within a government? 
it end the union movement travels. Where does it draw the 
ine on its quest of power? Having a unionized nation, what 
Here is the danger which the public intuitively senses. 
neseapable logie of nation unionism is an inner government 
powerful than the outer or constitutional government. 
nay be admitted, perhaps, that properly handled such an 
covernment might prove a blessing, but we must judge 
ture on its record to date. Power in unionism finally comes 
st in a few hands; these may count votes unfairly; they 
Surpass the most corrupt political machine in the manipu- 
1 of alien and ignorant workers; and we then have an inner 
Vernment dominated by a few powerful men without the con- 
x of the constitutional government and with the aid and 
nce of the alien, and, as the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
“WEN ] suggests to me, without the pale of the law. 
the one alternative is such a national unionism, then the 
n shop is essential our Government on the 
undations of its Independence and of its 
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But, also, this open shop must not in fact be a 
closed shop; a union man should enjoy the same rights in this 
shop as a nonunion employee. 

If we can have from this conferenee a clear, honest state- 
ment of the actual conditions in industry, the real purpeses of 
the groups which have been in eonflict for years, if the publie 
can have an authoritative statement of the industrial situa- 
tion as it is to-day and as it has developed since the Civil War, 
the conference will not have labored in vain, but to approach 
the task a temporary one requiring temporary treatment 
surely is to add insult to the injury and increase confusion 
it is to lead labur to expect divisions of profits where there are 
no profits expect privilege without responsibility, which 
eventually leads to disaster; it is to lead the public to expe 
reductions in prices when there can be no reductions in prices 


Constitution, 


as 


LO 





if we are to produce abnormal profits and then divide them 
between employer and employee; is to urge our citizens to 
turn investors without protecting their investment, leaving 
them to the tender mercies of the wolves which travel in 
sheep’s elothing; it is to work inestimable injury on _ the 
legitimate and productive business of the Nation and swlve 
nothing, but only intensify and aggravate the irritations and 
make the final reckoning more certain and vastly more pree:nri 
ous and menacing. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. OWEN. ‘The true way in which to meet organiz 


minorities, when they shal) attempt to exercise undue control 
of the Government or of the rights of the people in the Govern- 
ment, is to establish the organized majorities of the country 
through the ballot box, that the eenscience and power and 
opinion of the men and women ef the country can make itself 
felt in these ways. It is due to the failure of our administra- 
tive processes te contrel monopolies in large degree and our 
failure to deal with the questions which affect the high cost of 
living, which unavoidably, because matters which we 
within no man’s contrel, recently have yone beyond all bounds, 
that there has been a growing discontent all over thé world, 
and men have organized and naturally tried to improve their 
conditions, unmindful to some extent of the interests of the 
large majority of men who are the great consumers and the 
great producers; but the great producers and the great eon- 
sumers ought to have a right to be protected through the 

ganization of the majority, the one great union in this Nation, 
the union which appears here on this floor by representatives 
chosen by the people of this country at the ballot box. ‘There 
is where the people have a right to contrel, and it is through 


of re 


the representatives on this floor and on the floor of the House 
of Representatives that the remedy will be largely found for 
the high cost of living. 

Mr. CALDER. I thank the Senator for his comment. The1 


is ne question that, in the last analysis, that is the place wher 
the remedy wil be found. 
NOT A PARTISAN ISSU} 
Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President 
Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator 
Mr. SHIELDS Mr. President, I ask undaniieus cor tf 


have printed in the Recorp an editorial entitled * N 
relative to the league of nations, a] 
Columbia Herald, a Democratic daily newspaper of Columbia 
Tenn. Columbia the capital of Maury County, Tenn, a 
splendid seetion of the country, beautiful and fertile as any in 
the world, and inhabited by a population of the most enlight- 


f 


issue, pearing in tl 


is 


| ened and broad-minded people in the world. The late Sena- 
tor Robert L. Taylor well deseribed it as “the dimple of the 
} universe.’ It is a very able editorial and T think it w 
somewhat enlightening to the Senate. 
} There being no objection, the editorial was orders o be 
| printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

\ PARTISAN 
“Nothibg could be more unfortunate than that the ratifiea- 
tion of the league of nations should be made a party issue. In 
the past it has been said that the Americans were partisans il 


their own country but beyond the territorial limits they were 
simply Americans. This assuredly was the case 


during the late 
war, although the President in his appeal for the election of 
a Democratic Congress appeared to label the war as a Demo- 
eratic measure. All of us, however, know that such was not 
the case. 

“The ratification of the league of natious covenant Is t 
personal or a party issue. It is unpatrictic to attempt to mak 
it a partisan matter. Democrats, supporters of President Wil 
son, ardent patriots during the war, frankly can not ‘swallow 
whole’ the entire covenant, because their Americanism ji 00 
intense to permit it. That is al Lae “4 man loves bis 
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country better than a political party or places his allegiance to RECEIVER OF PuBLic MONEyYs. 
(lag above his loyalty to a party leader surely ought not to con- Ernest L. Parker to be receiver of public moneys at Lewiston 
demn him before patriotic Americans, however anxious they | Idaho. 7 
may be to try the experiment of the league of nations. Coast AND GEODETIC SURVEY. 


* There are Americans who can not, much as they would like 
to, follow the President when he declares his efforts are being 
given to put into effect a league of nations that ‘ will be greater 


Irnest EF. Reese, to be hydrographic and geodetic engineer iy, 
the United States Coast and Geodetic Survey, Department of 


than the Government of the United States.’ This language is Commerce. , f 
that of the President. | Now, there are Democrats in this country PROMOTIONS IN THE Navy. 
who would never help to establish any government that would The following-named second lieutenants to be first lieutenants 
be greater than the Government established in Independence | in the Marine Corps: 
Hall, born amid the thunders of Yorktown’s guns, and rededi- Charles A, Wynn, 
cated and reconsecrated to its eternal principles at Gettysburg’s Thad T. Taylor, 
sacred shrine. They appreciate all the idealism of the Presi- Glenn D. Miller, 
dent; they abhor war just as much as he does; they may not Herbert Rosenzweig, 
ulways have been ‘too proud to fight,’ but they are just as Thomas E. Watson, 
peace loving as the Chief Executive; nevertheless, when it Burwell H, Clarke, 
comes to any supernation that shall in the slightest degree de- Walter G. Sheard, 
iermine when this Nation should fight or should not fight for Paul Brown, 
principles dearer than life itself, they must be pardoned if they Roger W. Peard, 
insist upon standing upon the Constitution of the United States John D. Nevin, 
and beneath the folds of Old Glory and ask to be excused. Peter C. Geyer, jr., 
Some of the most brilliant minds in the world conceived James E. Davis, 
ihe idea of a league of nations. In truth, the idea is not new. Lloyd L. Leech, 
\ similar effort was made at Westphalia more than two and a Charles P. Gilchrist, 
half centuries ago to set up a force to police the world and pre Joseph E. Brewster, 
vent wars. It failed. President Wilson and those who stand Raphael Griftin, 
with him are sincere and devoted to a very lofty ideal. They Karl I. Buse, 
place all humanity above the interests of one country. In their Harold S. Fassett, 


Samuel A. Woods, jr., 

George C, Hamner, 

James M. Bain, 

George B. Reynolds, 

James T. Moore, and 

Nimmo Old, jr. 

The following-named first lieutenants to be captains in the 
Marine Corps: 


desire to serve mankind they look across boundary lines; they 
ure willing to sail uncharted seas; to place the destiny of their 
own nation at least partially within the keeping of many na- 
tions of many races and tongues. They are moved by high and 
noble aims. No one can question their sincerity. 

* But the advocates of the league and all the ideals for which 
if stands must concede equal sincerity and honesty to those | 
rather old-fashioned Americans who place the Stars and Stripes | 
above every other flag that ever floated to heaven’s breezes; | Charles A. Wynn, 
who love country and its institutions better than they do the { Thad T. Taylor, 
black man south of the Equator, the yellow man of the East,| Glenn D. Miller, 
or the motley peoples of southern Europe and the Balkans. | Herbert Rosenzweig, 
They may not live as high above the clouds as the President, Thomas E. Watson, 
hut with their feet firmly planted upon the Constitution of the Burwell H. Clarke, 
United States they are thinking more of perpetuating the op- Walter G. Sheard, 
portunities which their own Nation affords for their own chil- | Paul Brown, 
dren and children’s children than they are about preserving | Roger W, Penrd, 
the territorial integrity of motley nations that were born from John D. Nevin, 
the travail of the recent war. The issue of the league covenant Peter C. Geyer, jr., 
should not be and must not be made a partisan one.” James E, Davis, 

| Lleyd L. Leech. 


TREATY OF PEACE WITH GERMANY. Charles P. Gilchrist 
‘ : . Sky 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole and in open execu- Joseph E. Brewster, 
tive session, resumed consideration of the treaty of peace with Raphael Griffin, 
Germany, Karl I. Buse, 

Mr. NORRIS resumed the speech begun by him vesterday. Harold S. Fassett, 

fier having spoken for 2 hours and 20 minutes he yielded the Samuel A. Woods, jr., 


’ 


George C, Hamner, 

James M. Bain, ‘e 
George B. Reynolds, 

James T. Moore, and 


floor for the day. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION WITH CLOSED DOORS. 
Mr. SMOOT. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 


Ten ties ae eee ee aaa _— Nimmo Old, jr. 
e OTK as agzreet Q, ¢ e oors rere Closed, 2 e u ° ‘ 
: ; The following reserve and warrant officers to be second licu- 


five minutes spent in executive session with closed doors, the | 
doors were reopened, and (at 4 o’clock and 40 minutes p. m.) 

the Senate, as in legislative session, adjourned until Monday, 

October 13, 1919, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


tenants in the Marine Corps: 
Angus Wilson, 
Fred Lueders, 
Charles S. Beale, 


John F. Duffy, 
NOMINATION, William R. Perry, 
iavecutive nomination received by the Senate October 11, 1919. Bert Pearson, 


Charles G. Knoechel, 


UNITED STATES DIstTRict JUDGE. ; 
John FF. Evans, 


Charles B. Faris, of Missouri, to be United States district Rav W. Jeter 
judge, eastern district of Missouri, vice David P. Dyer, retired. Louie Ww Putnam 
cold hae ae . Stephen IF’. Drew, 
CONFIRMATIONS., Charles F. Finger, 


William S. Robinson, 


ivccutive nominations confirmed by the Senate October 11, 1919. oe. 
James E. Snow, 


CoLLECcTOR OF INTERNAL REVENUE. Harry Paul, 
Leslie A. Miller to be collector of internal revenue for the John W. Hingle, 
district of Wyoming. Augustus Aiken, 


Austin G. Rome, 
. Arthur J. Trask, 
John W. Bennett to be United States attorney, southern dis- Joseph Jackson, 
trict of Georgia. Earl C, Nicholas, 


UNITED STATES ATTORNEY. 
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joseph M. Swinnerton, 
Leslie a. Wavyt, 

( rles A. Smith, 
\reaie Farquharson, 
Robert W. Winter, 
Max Cox, 

idgar S. Tuttle, 
William L. Erdman, 
irnest L. Russell, 
William I’, Becker, 

Charles H. Martin, 

Ross L, Iams, 

George Nielsen, 

Harry E. Leland, 

John J. Darlington, 

robert P. Harris, 

‘rank S. Flack, 

li Savage, 

rederick D. Harbaugh, 

Churles C. Carrou, 

Norman Johnston, 

Spencer N. Phillips, 

William T. Crawford, 

Francis Kane, 

Kdward A, Platt, 

Charles Wald, 

(ieorge S, Furey, 

Chiurles R. Francis, and 

hdward G. MacFayden. 

‘The following-named second lieutenants to be first lieutenants 
ihe Marine Corps: 

Kenneth R, Berkey, 

Lindley AH. Pryor, 

William K. MacNulty, 


I 
! 


Ralph W. Luce, 
vee FF. Stockes, 
Rowan C. Pearce, 


Stunley BE. Ridderhof, 

lion C. Hersiman, 
Charlton BP. Lee, 

J in N. Frisbie, 

| an R. Whitman, 
Benjamin W. Atkinson, jr., 
William S. Fellers, 
Ileuning I’, Adickes, and 


H. Fricke. 


uUsStTUS 
POSTMASTEL 
KANSAS. 


3 on (. Peterson, Lyons. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
SatrurDay. Oclober 11, 1919. 


" llouse met at 
| Chaplain, Rev. Henry 
prayer: 
bless Thee, Infinite Spirit, futher of all souls, for the com- 
‘evelation Thou hast made of Thyself in Jesus Christ; 
i disclosures Thou hast made in Him of man at his best, 
ich we understand that the genius of the Christian re- 
hall never be fulfilled in any man, until he has devel- 
bed harmoniously and symmetrically all that is purest, noblest, 
*, in his being; that there is no royal road to perfection, 
hort Cut to heaven. 
ch us therefore patience, diligence, kindness, generosity 
i], until under the dispensation of Thy providence we all 
ito the measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ; 
the glory forever. Amen. 
JOURNAL, 


12 o'clock noon. 


N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 


hine be 
THE 
Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read. 
WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I desire to correct the Journal. 
from the reading that it contains the statement 
Mr. WALSH made the point of order against the motion to 
init offered by the gentleman from Missouri |Mr. IGor]. 
mint of order was made by the gentleman from Minnesota 
Votsteap}, The Journal should be corrected. 
1 SPEAKER. Without objection, the correction 


erstood 


will be 


here Was no objection. 
‘SPEAKER. Without objection, the Journal as corrected 
stand as approved. 


biere was no objection, 


LVI $25 
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LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE, 


Mr. MOON. Mr. Speaker, I want to ask permission of the 
House to proceed for four or five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five minutes. Is there objection? 


CORRECTION. 


Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Speaker, may I correct the Recorp 
jirst? 

The SPEAKER. Certainly. 

Mr. BLANTON, Gn page 6700. column 2, line 34, the rad 
“must” should be “ much.” I ask that it be corrected. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the correction will bx 
made. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I assume it is not at all nec- 


essary to call the attention of the House to errors of that sort 
in the Recorp. They can be corrected simply by calling them 
to the attention of the clerk in charge of the Recorp, Mr. An- 
drew W. Smith, in Statuary Hall, and asking him to have the 
permanent Recorp corrected where it is a matter of misspelling 
or where a word is not in the proper place. 

Mr. BLANTON, I will state to the gentleman from Wyoming 
that I know that that can be done in some instances, but I 
thought that such matters in the body of the Recorp, matters 
which come up in debate, where corrections were made coneern- 
ing the debate, it was necessary for the action of the House 
to be taken. = 

Mr. MONDELL. It does not require to be merely a correction 
of a grammatical error or misspelling or a transposition of a 
word where the intent very clear, and where an error has 
been made for some reason or other. 

Mr. BLANTON. I thank the gentleman for 
Hereafter I shall pursue that suggestion. 


is 


the information, 


LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSI! 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the gentleman from 
Tennessee to proceed for five minutes? 
There was no objection. 
Mr. MOON. Mr. Speaker, inasmuch as it is likely that I 
Shall not be able to read in the five minutes allotted to me 
certain communications between the Postmaster General and 


myself, I will ask that they be incorporated in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent to extend in the Recorp the communications in- 
dicated by him. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Speaker, perhaps there is nothing more inm- 
portant to this House than that the statements made the 
floor by its Members should be entirely accurate. The dignity 
of the House, the dignity of the membership, can not be main- 
tained if false and incorrect statements are made on the floor 
of the House that go finally unchallenged. We speak here under 
the shield and the protection of the Constitution. No man can 
be called to answer on the outside for what he says on the in- 


on 


side of this House. Therefore it is the more important that 
everything that is said about persons who have not seats in 
this House shall Le said accurately and with a view to truth 


anc in the public interest. Otherwise, if that privilege is made 
the means by which one slanders, traduces, and calumniates 
another, it most foul and infamous degradation of the 
privileges of the House. 

I assume that if any man on the floor of this House makes 
the statement or draws an inference from facts and afterwards 
finds the same to be incorrect, his manhood will compel him to 
rise up on the floor of the House and make the amende honor- 
ble. If he makes a statement purely for partisan purposes, re- 
gardless of the truth, for the purpose of taking advantage, 
we can not expect apologies from such because they possess 
those instincts that actuate the conduct of gentlemen. So 
when a2 mun makes a statement of fact here, if he finds it to be 
erroneous, if he is an honorable man he will retract it. If he 
still believes, after it has been traversed that he is correct, he 
will produce the proof to sustain his position. But one of two 
things can be done. When aman says a thing is true and finds 
out that he has been misinformed and that it is not true, he 
must retract it. If he believes it to be true, he must prove if. 
If he does neither, he must be relegated to that unenviable posi 
tion where in the judgment of the honorable men of this House 
he ither deccney, respectability, nor virtue to attend 


is iu 


las neit] oO 
him. 

Now, while I make these general remarks, | not 
it to be understood by the House that I am making them appli- 
cable to any particular individual in this House, I thus re- 


do want 
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mark because ccrtain things have happened in this House which 
rrection 


foing to 





need «4 

foam sume that the gentleman of whom I shall 
speuk little later is a thoroughly honorable man, and that 
finds that he has been mistaken he will correct his state- 
or that if he still believes he is not in error he will fur- 
uish proof to sustain his position. If he does neither, he stands 
subject to the judgment of this House under the rules that I 
have laid down and to which all must agree. 

rhe SPEAKER, The time of the gentleman has expired, 

Mr. MOON, 1 ask for one minute more. 

SPEAKER. The gentleman asks that his time be ex- 
ended one minute, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Vr. MOON. Mr. Speaker, on the 11th of September a debate 
occurred in the House in reference to the Newark, N. J., post 
and the action of the Postmaster General in attempting 
alleged, the Civil Service Commission in the 
appoiptment of an official—a postmaster. This debate is fully 
set out in the Rrcorp, and in it the gentleman from New Jersey 


phoecgae, 


‘I he 


oflice 


to control, us was 


{\ir. LenrsacH} charged not only that the post-office inspectors 
were falsifying records, but he charged the Postmaster Gen- 





“al with stating that which was not true in reference to the 
tter. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I notice that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. LeuHvBacn] is for the moment net on the 
floor, 


Abhi 


Mr. MOON. I ain net going to say anything about the gen- 
ileman from New Jersey which would reflect on him in the 
teust decree. I do not know whether the gentleman from New 


not in his statements. I want to Say, 
inferences which he drew from his own state- 


Jersey was correct 
however, that the 


inent do not seem to be justified from the statements that he 
iuade, nnd T offer the statement of the Postmaster General and 
ecords to show that he is in error. 

i addressed a letter to the Postmaster General on this sub- 
ject, which T will insert in the Recorr at this place, and I 
have from him a reply te that letter, in which he demonstrates 
very clearly that the gentleman from New Jersey {Mr, LEHL- 
BACH] is thoreughly in error, and that the action taken by 


the department was upon the recommendation of Republican 
and not Democratic inspectors, whose action was correct. The 
veniloman frem New Jersey {[Mr. LeEHLRACH], as an honorable 
man, must apologize or prove his charge. 


The SPEAKER The time of the gentleman has again ex- 
pired 
The letters veferred to ure us follows: 
COS EK ON THE POST OFFICE AND Post RoApbs, 


REPRESENTATIVES, UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C., October 9, 1919, 


Honse or 


Thom, ALS. BunuEse 
Postmaster General, Washington, D.C, 
My DeEjkR Sire \ few days ago Representative LeiitBpacu, of New 
jersey, addressed the House in connection with the appointment of 
preosidential under the Executive order of March 31, 1917, 


postmiastere 





aud reference was de te the number of cases referred by you to the 
Civil Service Commission for review of the ratings; also the Newark 
Use, 

Will yon kindly advise me promptly how many cases at the present 
time have been returned by you tor the purpose of having the ratings 
reviewed and are still with the Civil Service Commission, who were the 


inspectors who investigated the charges of political activity against Mr. 


Bock, fermer postmaster at Newark, N. J., and with whieh of the 
political parties is each affiliated, tf you know? 
tt has been claimed by Mr. Lknuracn that the charges in the case of 
Mr. Bock were not substantiated by the evidence. Will you kindly 
advise me as to this? Alse furnish me with a copy of the report made 
by these inspectors who visited Newark, and any ether pertinent facts 
which may have a bearing on this case, se that I may know the facts. 
Sincereds yours, 
JOHN A. Moon, 
OFFICE OF YH POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., October &, 1919, 
hl ie View 
‘ iulive 
ir | K Doi Vie Receipt is acknowledged of your letter of the 
3d iustant, relat te tatements made on the floor ef the House by 
Representative LritiL mac with respect to the appointment of presiden- 
tial postmasters under the Executive order of March 31, 1917. I wish to 
state that the number of cases handled sinee this order was issued is as 
Tellows 
Number of nominations from eligible register, 1,267. 


tions of first eligible, 1,188, or 93.7 per cent, 
Number of nominations of ether than first eligible of death or 
refusal of first eligibte to accept, 26, or 2 per cent. 
Nnomber of cases where other than tirst eligible was neminated because 


Number of nomin: 
ecCaAUSse 


of «baracter or residence of No, 1, 35, or 2.8 per cent. 

Number of nominati f other than first eligible for various reasons, 
such as health of No. 1, tuberculosis, skin disease, ete., 18, or 1.5 per 
cent, 

Number of cases still in the hands of the Civil Service Commission, 
ioe 

Number of cases before the President for consideration awaiting de- 
termination of the application of the act of July 11, 1919, 35, 
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Number of eases certified by the Civil Service Commission byt «; 
under consideration by the department, 285, 

In his statement on the floor of the House, Mr. LEHLBACH state, 
that: “While it was well known that in a number of cases vacancie 
have been unfilled for a year or more because of the Postmaster Gen 
eral’s failure to coerce the Civil Service Commission to change jj 
ratings in compliance with his desires, it was not believed that h 
contumacy and effrontery had developed to such astounding propor. 
tions that 786 of the most important post offices throughout the countr 
are left without permanent appointees to administer them. He speak 
of 466 of such cases being still in the hauds of the Civil Servic, 
Commission. It will be interesting to note, should he eventual): 
comply with the House resolution, how many of these cases are stii! 
in the hands of the Civil Service Commission beeause of reference |} 
the Postmaster General on the ground that the original ratings we: 
improper.” ; 

Mr. LEHLBACH apparently is under the impression that acting post 
masters are serving at all of these offices, but as a matter of fact 
there are acting postmasters at only approximately 25 per cent 
these offices. In the remainder of the cases the present incumbent hy 
either resigned or is not to be reappointed, but is continued in off. 
until his successor is appointed and qualified, so that many of th 
offices referred to by Mr. LeHLRACH are in charge of regularly a; 
pointed postmasters. Of the 466 cases still in the hands of the Ciyj) 
Service Commission, Mr. LEHLBACH stated that it would be interesting 
to note how many of these cases are still in the hands of the Civ{] 


V 


« 
Oo 


Service Commission because of reference by the Postmaster Genera! 
on the ground that the original ratings were improper. Had Mr. 


LEHLBACH made the slightest inquiry he could easily have ascertained 
either from the Civil Service Commission or the Post Office Depart 
ment that of the 466 cases referred to only 23 had been returned to 
the commission for review because of protests filed with the Post Offic 
Department, and that the remainder were referred to the commission 
for the purpose of holding an examination to enable it to certify 
eligible register which bad not yet been done, 

With reference to the investigation at Newark, N. J., Mr. Leursac 
stated: “When the charge was lodged against Postmaster Bock two 
post-office inspectors were sent to Newark to make an investigation 
They took statements of a number of the people in the city of Newark; 
they thereupon falsified certain of the statements, and on the basis 
of the statements so falsified made their report, which reeeived the 
formal approval of the chief inspector. When the papers were referred 
to the Civil Service Commission the suspicions of that body wer 
aroused on the face of the case, and Mr. Doyle, of the commissioan, 
Was sent to Newark to make a personal investigation. He discovered 
the fact that the statements of several persons bad been altered, and 
procured from them correct statements and also affidavits to the fact 
that the earlier statements bad been falsified.” 

In accordance with your request, I wish to state that the two post- 
office inspectors referred to were both Republicans and of the sam 
political faith as Mr. Bock. As requested by you, I am inclosing 
copy of the report ot these inspectors, also Exhibits A, B, and C, 
It requires but a reading of this report to show that the inspectors 
making the investigation were not only broadminded, but. absolutely 
just and fair in their conclusions. The report also shows how ground 
less is Mr. LEHLBACH's statement. Mr. Bock was perniciously activ 
in politics, and his actions are a matter of record and the record 
speaks for itself. It shows that he not only violated the orders of th 
mo eg which had been issued by a Postmaster General of his ow1 
political faith, but during the time he was postmaster solicited con- 
tributions for political purposes and disbursed the funds so collected, 
It is true, as charged by Mr, LEHLBACH, that one of these inspector 
has since been promoted. The tnspector referred to is Mr. Mosby, \ 
was only recently appointed inspector in charge, and appointed 
because of his record, not only as a fearless investigator but one w! 
did not hesitate to present the facts as diselosed by his investigations. 


There can be no question that Mr. Bock was guiltv of perniciou: 
political activity; that he has not only violated orders issued by a 
Postmaster General of his own political faith, but his actions wer 
hig’'y repugnant to and in violation of the very principle of civil 


ser@ce. At a time when the administration is endeavoring to remove 
these positions as far from political patronage as possible, to appoin 
a2 man guilty while holding office of such pernicious actions, of which 


Mr. Bock is clearly shown to be guilty, would be in violation of the 
> ape and letter of the Executive order issued by the President on 
March 81, 1917. 


Very sincerely, 
A. 8S. BURLESON, 
Postmaster General, 


'UBLICAN COCNYY COMMITTEE OF ESSEX CouNTY, 
Newark, N. J., July 15, 1912. 

Dean Str: The Republican county committee of the county of Essex 
is preparing for an active and aggressive campaign for the reelection of 
President William Howard Taft and Vice President James Schoolcraft 
Sherman. 

The election of the entire Republican ticket in the city, county, State, 
and Nation is of the utmost importance to those who believe in repre- 
sentative government and in the principles of the Republican Party. 

The legitimate expenses In this county of a campaign of this kind 
are necessarily heavy, and these expenses must be met by voluntary 
contributions. If you believe in the great Republican principle of pro- 
tection to American industries, and desire to maintain the integrity ol 
the Republican Party, you are earnestly requested to make as large a 
contribution as possible. } 

By giving this your prompt, thoughtful, and fayorable considera 
you will greatly aid and encourage this committee. 

Very truly, yours, 


RE! 


Frank J. Bock, Treasure’. 


Please make checks payable to Frank J. Bock, treasurer, Si 
Building, Newark, N. J. 
Subject : Charges against the postmaster, Newark, N. J. 
Case No, 250114—C, H. BRB. Mosby, W. B. Robinson. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., May 1. @ 


INSPECTOR, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sin: We have the honor to return herewith the above-numbered case, 
which relates to charges that the postmaster, Frank J, Bock, at Newark, 
N. J., “has been neglecting his official duties in the interest of a reat 
te business and other projects in which he 's concerned, and that for 


The CHibe POSsT-OFFIC? 
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1919. 


ng period of time after his appointment as postmaster he retained 
nosition of treasurer of the Essex County Republican committee and 
aid enpacity was particularly active in politics,’ and we present the 
wing report as the result of a personal investigation at the office 
d from the 18th to 16th instant, both dates inclusive : 

\s to the charge of neglecting his official duties in the interest of a 


! estate business and other personal projects, the investigation 
eloped that the same was not well founded. Interviews with em- 
es and patrons of the office disclosed that the postmaster has 
ted, since he assumed charge of the office, about six hours daily to 
official duties. While he has no fixed office hours, as a rule he 
orts at the office about 9 a. m. and remains thereat until noon, 
turns to the offiee about 2 p. m. and remains until 5 p. m., and fre- 


ntly visits the office in the evenings after business hours. 
the official duties performed by him consist of general supervision 
111 divisions of the office; personal attention to complaints by the 
ic and to all correspondence of importance; reviewing reports and 
incial statements of the office; selecting employees and assigning 
eir duties; the discipline of employees and presiding at semimonthly 
nferences of the various supervisory officers for considering ways and 
eans of improving the local service; and making daily tours of the 
rkroom and the various divisions of the office. It might also be 
ited that he has, since January 1, 1915, given much personal atten- 
n to the inauguration and handling of the parcel-post system. 
I’'rom careful inquiry and observation we are satisfied that, as a 
esult of the intelligent personal attention the postmaster has devoted 
to the office, there has been much improvement in the service, and this 
sa subject of frequent favorable comment on the part of the employees 
ind the public. 
As to the attention he devotes to his private business, we found that 
e time he thus consumes would average probably two hours daily, and 
t his private business does not require his daily attention. He has 
ge of the sale of the residential lots of a real-estate company, which 
years ago laid out a large tract of land, but most of the lots have 
ince been sold; and Mr. Frank B. Sinnott, a real-estate agent and 
ndidate for the postmastership, stated to us that in his opinion the 
ll amount of unsold lots required but little of the postmaster’s at- 
tention. The postmaster’s stenographer, who impressed us with his 
pparent truthfulness, said the postmaster did not give in excess of 
two hours daily to his private business, and this was either in the 
iornings before office hours or at lunch time; that the real-estate busi- 
‘s wag not conducted at the post office, and he had not written for 
postmaster any letters pertaining thereto. 
Referring to the charges of political activity, the postmaster has been 
a number of years one of the leading Republican politicians of the 
ity of Newark and county of Essex, N. J., and is generally so recog- 
nized. He was appointed postmaster January 16, 1912, and assumed 
irge of the office February 9, 1912, at which time he was acting 
surer of the Republican county committee of the county of Essex 
and chairman of the Republican committee of the ninth ward, Newark, 
NX. J. These positions he continued to hold, and on October 1, 1912, 
yas regularly elected to the office of treasurer of the Republican county 
mmittee. In the capacity of treasurer and war chairman he served 
ictively throughout the presidential primary campaign in the spring 
of 1912, and the presidential and municipal campaigns in the fall of 








me 
thi 


that year. He resigned the treasurership of the county committee De- 

mber 27, 1912, and chairmanship of the Ninth Ward February 28, 
i913. An examination we made of the minutes of the Essex County 
Republican Committee established these facts. As treasurer of the 


issex County Committee, Mr. Bock solicited campaign funds by means 
circular letters, bearing his stamped signature as treasurer, one of 
which we secured and submit herewith as Exhibit A. He disbursed, by 
means of checks bearing his signature, the funds of the committee and 
led all finances pertaining thereto. However, there was no evi- 
dence adduced that any circular, bearing his name as treasurer and 
soliciting political contributions, was sent to any post-office employee 
Newark, N. J., or that he, while postmaster, attempted to influence 
of the employees politically. He also attended the regular monthly 
etings of the committee as an officer thereof, and was present at call 
meetings for the discussions of party matters, such as the making of a 
ute of delegates to political conventions and a slate of candidates for 
inicipal offices of the city of Newark. He participated vigorously in 
discussions at such meetings, according to the statement of the 
recording seeretary. . 
\s chairman of the ninth ward Republican committee he called meet- 
ngs of the ward committee and presided thereat; he recommended to 
county eommittee persons for appointment as challengers and 
rkers, and at the elections of 1912 and at previous elections he was 
ve in supervising the efforts of poll workers and others employed in 
capacity. In the ninth ward he is and has been the recognized 
leader of the Republican Party. These facts were obtained from 


} d 
wna 
‘ 


the 
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personal interviews with various Republican leaders in Newark, some | 


whom are personal and political friends of the postmaster; from 

ers of the committee, and from prominent members of opposite 

political faith 

lie postmaster admitted that he had been an active political leader 

ithe time of his appointment as postmaster, but denied any 

vy since that time, claiming that he held the position and per- 
| the duties of committee treasurer in a perfunctory way. How- 
he stated that he, as ward chairman, called the political meetings 
resided thereat, but this, too, in a perfunctory manner; and he 
deny that he received political contributions and signed all 

in payment of bills incurred by the county committee. 

\s bearing upon the credibility of the postmaster’s statement to the 
that after his appointment as postmaster his position as treas- 
nd the performance of the duties incident thereto were merely 

unctory, it is worthy of some notice that the members of the county 
blican committee regarded the position of treasurer as filled by 
as being so “ perfunctory " as to merit his reelection on October 1, 

12. After his appointment as postmaster he stated he considered 
lvisability of resigning as ward chairman and county committee 
rer, but was persuaded by the county chairman, Mr. Dalrymple, 
(| the positions until after the fall election. 

\s further evidence of the postmaster’s active participation in poli- 
i his appointment as postmaster, we submit herewith notices 


I 


(Exhibits B, C and D) of three different Republican committee meet- 
U alled by the county chairman, Alfred D. Dalrymple, and John 
R. Flavell, seeretary, under dates of August 14 and October 12, 1912, 


headings of which bear conspicuously the name of Mr. Bock and 
Officers of the committee. Mr. Bock was present and voted at 
ifternoon meeting of August 14, 1912 (Exhibit B), when the candi- 









one 


he 


‘acy of certain favored persons for the Republican nomination for 
Various county and municips! offices was indorsed by the executive 
committee, 


We 


intervi 








wed numerous persons of political and busin romi 

nence in the county of Essex, from wh erein f i 
were obtained, some of the more prominent ng as fellow 

Simon P. Northup, title officer, Prudent 

John FF. Sinnott, real estate dealer a ic « t] I 
chairman 

John M. Rodabeck, automobile commissioner 

B. W. Terlinda, publisher and ninth ward Demo wirm 

Jerome T, Congleton, member Republicat writy imittee, elev i 
ward chairman 

John R. Flavell, secretary of county Republican commitiee 

1). I. Gavin, recording secretary Republican uunty commit 

Ik. Tracy Lauterman, newly appointed postmaster, East Orange, N. 4 

Fred T. Sticler, superintendent of mails 

William F. Cyphers, assistant postmaster 

Each of the above-named persons stated that it was the ger ul 
understanding that Mr. Bock was one of the three or four active and 
influential Republican leaders of Essex County, and that he was very 
active during the 1912 political campaigns in furtherance of the in 
terest of the party and its candidates 

Mr. Terlinda, Democratic ward chairman of the ninth ward, stated 
that on election day in the fall of 1912 Mr. Bock rode over the ninth 
ward consulting with and advising the Republican workers, and that 
he was the recognized active Republican leader of that ward. 


Jerome T, Congleton, 2 member of the Republican county committee 
in 1912, stated that Mr. Bock participated in the committee meetings 
and party conferences and caused the ninth ward Republican committee, 
of which he was chairman, to indorse the candidacy of John L. Reid for 
mayor, and secured for him a like indorsement of the county committee 
as against Louis V. Aaronson. 


D, F. Gavin, recording secretary of the Republican county committee, 
and a warm personal friend of the postmaster, stated that Mr. Bock 
regularly attended, during 1912, the meetings of said committee and 


actively participated in the political discussions which occurred thereat ; 
that his political activity during the 1912 campaigns was greater than 
that of the chairman of the committee, Mr. Dalrymple: that as treas 


urer of the committee he collected money for campaign purposes and 
for the expenses of the committee: that he was also chairman of the 
ninth ward Republican committee during 1912, and his duties as such 


consisted of calling meetings of the committee and presiding thereat 
of selecting election workers, of seeing that measures were taken to 
insure the proper organization of the Republicans of the ward, and 
their active participation in the campaign; that Mr. Bock was active in 
his ward on election day in the fall of 1912 advising the workers; that 
it was Mr. Bock’s efforts that secured the executive committee's indors¢ 
ment of the candidacy of Mir. Reid for the Republican mayoralty noni 
nation; and that he was influential in organizing the Taft Republican 
Club and was president thereof in 1912. 

Charles Meyer, stenographer in the postmaster’s office, stated with 
reference to the postmaster’s political activity, that in company with 
Mr. Dalrymple and other party leaders the postmaster attended the 


Chicago convention in June, 1912; that at the request of the post 
master he wrote and mailed for one Rodriquy, during office hours, 


several letters of invitation to a reception to be given in honor of the 
candidates for delegates to the Republican national convention at 
Chicago (Exhibit E); that he had noticed stationery of the county 
committee on the postmaster’s desk; that it is generally understood 
that the postmaster and three or four others are the political leaders of 
Newark ; and the assistant postmaster, Mr. Cyphers, while haying little 
knowledge of political affairs, stated that the postmaster was regarded 
as one of the political leaders of the county. 

The facts disclosed by the investigation reveal that 
postmaster at Newark, N. J., was particularly active during 1912 in 
politics as an officer of the Republican county committee and also as an 
officer of two other political organizations; that his activity did not 
cease, and that he did not resign his political positions until the cam- 
paign of last year had been terminated. His actions in this respect 
have been prejudicial to the best interests of the service: have been con 


Frank J. Bock, 


trary to the spirit of the civil-service law and rules, and directly op 
posed to the long-established policy of the department as set forth 
in a letter of the Postmaster General, inclosed herewith, dated Novem 


ber 20, 1906. to the President of the Civil Service Commission, in which 
it was stated: 

“se * * You are informed that it is not the practice of this de- 
partment to prohibit postmasters from holding positions as members 
of political committees, but it does prohibit them from serving in the 
capacity of officers of such committees.” 

Said letter was embodied in the * Civil Service Act, 


Rules and Execu- 


tive Orders, edition of June, 1908," and on page 32 of said pamphlet it 
was stated, being an exiract from Executive instructions of July 14, 
1886: 

“The influence of Federal officehclders should not be felt in the 


manipulating of political primary meetings and nominating conventions. 
The use by these officials of their positions to compass their selection 


as delegates to political conventions is indecent and unfair; and proper 
regard for the proprieties and requirements of official place will also 
prevent their assuming the active conduct of political campaigns 
Therefore we recommend the removal of the postmaster and the Se 
ing of the case Form 577 is submitted herewith 
Very respectfully, 
H. B. Mosry 
W. B. Ropinson 
Post Office Inspector iS 
Exuipbir b. 
REPUBLICAN COUNTY COMMITTEE OF THE COUNTY OF ESSEX 


Newark, N. J., August 1}, 122 


Dean Str: A special meeting of the executive committee of the Repub 
lican county committee will be held at headquarters, corner Halsey and 


Academy Streets, Newark, N. J., on Monday afternoon, the 19th day of 
August, at 4.30 o'clock sharp. 
You are earnestly requested to be present. 
ALFRED N. DALRYMPLE, Chairma 
JOHN R, FLAVELL, Secretary. 
EXHIBIT C 
REPUBLICAN CouNTy COMMITTEE OF THE COUNTY OF ESSEX, 
Newark, N. J., August 1}, 1912. 
Dear Sir: A special meeting of the elective member of th county 
committee will be held on Monday evening, the 19th instant, at 5 0 cloex 
sharp, at headquarters, Strauss Buildings, Halsey and Acad Streets, 


















6736 


Newark, N. J., for the purpose of suggesting candidates for nomination 
to be voted for at the primary on September 24 next. 

Every member is earnestly requested to be present. 

Respectfully, your 
ALFRED N. DALRYMPLE, 
Chairman Republican County Comnrittec, 
JOHN R. FLAVELL, 
Corresponding Necrctary. 
M<ainir D. 
REPUBLICAN COUNTY COMMITPTER OF THE CouNTY OF ESSEX, 
Vewark, N. J., October 22, 1912. 

You are cordially invited to attend a Republican mass meeting to be 
held at Krueger's Auditorium, Belmont Avenue, Newark, on Tuesday 
evening, October 14, 1912, at 8 o'clock. 

Hon. Edmund W. Wakelee, chairman of the Republican State com 
niittee, will preside. 

Hion. Chauncey M. Depew, the world-famed orator, will speak. 

Addresses will also be made by Louis V. Aronson, Republican candidate 
for mayor of Newark, and the Republiean city, county, and congres- 
sional candicates 

Music by Voss’s band. Ladies invited. 

ALFRED N. DALRYMPLY, Chairman, 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

Mr. STEENERSON, Will the gentleman withhold that for 
& moment? I want to make a motion with reference to the 
Hawaiian post-office bill 

Mr. WALSH. I withhold the point for a moment. 

POSTAL SERVICE IN HAWATI. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Speaker, I desire te call up from 
the Speaker's table the Hawaiian post-office bill, H. R. 7972, 
with Senate amendments, and move to concur in the Senate 
amendments. 

The SPEAKER. ‘Che gentleman from Minnesota calls up the 
bil (H. R. 7972) to improve the administration of the postal 
service in the Territory of Hawaii, with Senate amendments, 
Which the Clerk will report. 

The Senate amendments were read. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota moves to 
eoncur in the Senate amendments. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I should like to ask 
the gentlermnn juestion. Is not the postmaster at Honolulu 
getting $4,000 a year now * 

Mr. STEENERSON, No; he is not. He is getting $3,600, 
mid this bill provides for making branch nonaccounting offices 
of ull the other post offices in the islands, which will increase 
the work of the postmaster at Honolulu, in the opinion of the 
Posimaster General, so that he is entitled to $4,000. The Post- 
muster General approves. The gentleman from Hawaii [{Mr. 
KALANIANAOLE] is present, and he asks me to make this motiun. 

The SPHKAKER. The motion is on concurring in the Senate 
amendments 

The Sennte amendments were concurred in. 

Mr. WALSH Mr. Speaker, IT renew my point of order that 
there is he querum present, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts makes 
the point of order that no quorum is present. In the opinion 
of the Chair no quorum is present. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I 1nove a eall of the House, 

A eall of the House was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the 
Sergeant at Arins will notify absentees, and the Clerk will call 
the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, when the following-named Members 
failed) to answer to their names: 

Ackermar Dallinge Graham, Fl). Lee, Ga. 
Andrews. M Darrow (iriest Lesher 


Anthon Davey Griffin Linthicum 
Babka Davis, Mi llardy, Tex Little 
Bachoara Dempsey Haugen Luce 

Bue Dewalt Hiersman McAndrews 
Bell Dooling Holland McArthur 

Be Doremu Houghton MeClintic 
Bowers Doughtor Hull, lows McKenzie 
Brand Dupre Husted McKinley 
Britter Dy Hutchinson McLaughlin, Nebr. 
Brooks, I Echo Ire and McPherson 
Brow hdmond Jcfferis Magee 

rumb } i Isworth Johnson, S. Dak. Maher 

Bu Kmerson Johnson, Wash, Mann 

B Ferris Johnston, N. Y. Mansfield 

‘ KF ood Jones, Pa Mason 

Cantri Focht Juul Mead 

Car Vostes Kendall Merritt 
Carew rear Kenn dy, Iowa Montague 
Casey Fuller, Tl Kennedy, R. I. Mooncy 
Chindb'’o: Muller, Mas Kettner Moore, Ohio 
Clark J (Jallaghet Kiess Moore, Pa, 
(lasso Galhlivan KRinchelo: Moores, Ind. 
Chary qranly Kleezka Morin 

Collie Garrett Kreider ” Mott 

Coster Goldfogk LaGuardia Murphy 
Crago Goodall Langley Neely 
Crowther Good ykoonts Larsen Nelson, Wis. 
Currie, Mich Gould Layton Nicholls, S. C, 
Curry, Calli Graham, Ps Lea, Calif, Nichols, Mich, 
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O'Connor Reed, N. Y. Smith, Il. Upshaw 
Olney Riordan Smith, N. Y. Vaile 
Osborne Robsion, Ky. Smithwick Vare 
Paige Rowan Snyder Venable 
Parker Rowe Steele Ward 
Pell Sanders, N. Y. Stephens, Miss. Watson, Pa, 
Peters Saunders, Va. Stephens, Ohio Webb 
Platt Schall Strong, Pa. Welling 
Porter Scott Sullivan Wilson, Il. 
Purnell Scully Swope Wise 
Radcliffe Sells Taylor, Ark. Wood, Ind, 
} Rainey, H. T. Siegel Taylor, Tenn. Woodyard 
Ramsey Sisson Thompson , Wright 
Reber Slemp Tinkham 


The SPEAKER. Two hundred and forty-eight Members 
have answered to their names; a quorum is present. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with further 
proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 


INDUSTRIAL VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION, 


Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill H, R. 4438. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule the House automatically 
resolves itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. MAbvEN in the 
chair, 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in Committce of the 
Whole Heuse on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of a bill of which the Clerk will read the title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 4488) to provide for the promotion of vocational ri 
habilitation ef persons disabled in industry or otherwise and their 
return to civil employment. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I desire to be recognized in 
opposition to the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is the gentleman opposed to the bill? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent—— 

Mr. WALSH. I am not asking unanimous consent; I am 
asking to be recognized. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair was inclined to think that 
disposition could be made of the entire hour and a quarter. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
inquire if the gentleman is on the committee? 

Mr. WALSH. No. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Is the gentleman opposed to the 
bill? 

Mr. WALSH. I am. 

Mr, CLARK of Missouri. Is there uo member on the com- 
mittee opposed to the bill? 

Mr. WALSH. You can rake the committee with a fine-tooth 
comb and find nobody opposed to the bill. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I have no objection. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the ventie- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. 'Treapway]. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, this bill first came te the 
attention of the House as a body day before yesterday although 
introduced some time ago. I have been busy with other mutters 
since then and have not been able to give the bill a very careful 
study, and therefore I ask the indulgence of the House sv far 
us the nature of my remarks in connection with it. 

I favored the soldiers’ rehabilitation bill. The other diy, in 
the course of a discussion, reference was made to a comparisov 
between the soldiers’ bill and this bill, and some of the testi- 
mony before the committee appears to imply that this would 
be regarded as supplementing that legislation. There is also- 
lutely, in my opinion, no comparison between the two measures. 
We were under obligations, in honor bound, to do everything 
possible for the returning soldiers, especially those physically 
disqualified for the continuance in the pursuits in which they 
may have been engaged previous to entering the service. That 
is a Federal Government duty. 

We as representatives of the people are called upon to pass 
suitable legislation for their rehabilitation so far as it is in 
our power to do so. But to draw any comparison between that 
bill and this is to my mind absolutely begging the question. 
There is no reason why this bill should have any status before 
the Congress because we have voted for the soldiers’ bill. 

I am opposed to this kind of legislation, particularly at this 
time. It would seem to me that there could be no more inop 
portune time than the present to call up a bill of this nature 
when the very board in whose hands the execution of this legis 
lation is to be given is under great criticism, rightly or wrongly 
I will not say, but they are certainly under great criticism 
to-day for their failure to have executed in a proper manner the 
legislation already intrusted to them. There can be no question 
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men’s compensation acts, the fact that the States have estab- 
lished the workmen’s compensation acts is absolute argument 
for the continuation by that same sort of a board with the 
States. The States should pass this legislation rather than the 
Federal Government. 

Mr. BEE. Unless this legislation is amended, will not the 
effect of it be to substitute this law in the States for the 
various workmen's compensation acts? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I should think it was open to that eriti- 
cism. 

The CHAIRMAN rt e of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired 


Mr. TREADWAY. M I have two minutes more? 

Mr. WALSH. T[ yield tl enutleman two minutes more. 

Mr. TREADWAY ‘ir. Chairman, I want to call attention 
to another section, section 5, where there is appropriated 
$100,000 this year and $150,000 in future years, for investiga- 
tions and studies. Th imply ans that you are putting a 
number of men on the pay roll for that sort of investigation, 
so called. 

Mr. GARNER. Propagand: 

Mr. TREADWAY. It is a propaganda, as my friend from 
Texas says, and has noth to do with the rehabilitation of 
men injured in industrial pursuits. You are asking for ap- 
propriations reaching up to 2 million and half a year. In other 
words, for that sort of a propaganda you are going to have 
10 very good positions from $5,000 down ; 

Mr. HULINGS. Fifteen 

Mr. TREADWAY. Fiftee 

Mr. HULINGS. = 

Mr. TRE ADWA Well, whotever the number is, for the 
handling of a million dollars. Tf entirely out of proportion. 

There has been no call for t! legislation so far as the hear- 


ings go. A few educators, a few interested in this same sort 
of vocational education, appeared before a joint committee in 
the last Congress. No big industries are represented. This 
matter can be absolutely handled and cared for by the States. 
There is no public call that it should be taken over by the 
Federal Government. 

In view of the effort to establish good, big positions, and the 
disproportion of the amount used for investigations, together 
with the drawbacks that I have pointed out in the phraseology 
of the bill, I am thoroughly convinced that this is bad legisla- 
tion and ought not to be enacted at this time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has again expired. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. MApes having taken 
the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the Senate 
by Mr. Dudley, its enrolling clerk, announced that the Senate 
had agreed to the report of the committee of eonference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 8624) entitled “An act to amend 
an act entitled ‘An act to provide further for the national s 
eurity and defense by encouraging the production, conserving 
the supply, and controlling the distribution of food preducts 
and fuel,’ approved August 10, 1917 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
without amendment the bill (H. R. S986) granting the consent 
of Congress to the Paris-Hugo Bridge Co. to construct a bridge 
and approaches thereto across Red River, near Arthur City, 
Lamar County, Tex 


INDUSTRIAL VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 


The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD]. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, it would be impossible for 
me within the limitation of 10 or 15 minutes to undertake a 
complete analysis of the provisions of this bill and the purposes 
sought to be accomplished under its operation. For a number 
of years I have thought it a strange thing that no definite and 
concrete policy had ever been inaugurated either by State or the 
Federal Government to retrain for useful and gainful employ 
ment the multiplied thousands of men and women of this Nation 
who become permanently crippled through industrial or occupa- 
tional accidents. This necessity was presented at the hearings 
on the bill for the vocational retraining of disabled soldiers, but 
it was thought not expedient to incorporate the industrial crip- 
ples’ feature in that bill. So impressed was I with the great 
economic and humanitarian appeal that legislation of this nature 
carries that in the Sixty-fifth Congress I introduced House 
bill 12880, which is, with only a few changes in terms, the 


he 


bill we are now considering. I again iitedered it early in th 
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Sixty-sixth Congress, and at both sessions the bill was favorably 
reported by a unanimous vote of the Committee on Education. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. TrEApwAy] said 
that there did not seem to be any general demand for legisla- 
tion of this character. I assert to the membership of this 
committee that that was one of the impelling reasons that con- 


ae the committee after hearings of the urgent necessity 
for the immediate passage of a bill of this kind. The very fact 
that legislation of this kind has heretofore been ignored, the 


fact that there are in the United States of America to-day a 
total of 800,000 industrial cripples, for whom heretofore no 
coherent or concerted action has been taken by State, municipal, 
county, or Federal Government, the fact that there came before 
our committee representatives not only of all the great manu- 
facturing institutions of the United States, representatives of 
the eleemosynary institutions of the country, who are interested 
in philanthropic institutions, representatives of organized and 
unorganized labor, sufliciently convinced the committee of the 
urgent necessity for this legislation. In fact, there appeared 
before the joint hearings on this bill representatives of every 
class of: our people, who showed us the urgent necessity for 
decisive and immediate legislation upon this great problem. 
Among them were Dr. R. M. Lieter, director American Museum 
of Safety; Charles H. Verrill, United States Employees’ Com- 
pensation Commission; Samuel Gompers, president American 
Federation of Labor; Frederick W. Keough, president National 
Asseciation of Manufacturers; John B. Andrews, secretary 
American Association for Labor Organization; John Mitchell, 
ehairman New York Industrial Commission; Arthur E. Holder, 
representative of labor on Federal Board; Douglas C. Mce- 
Murtrie, director Red Cross Institute for Crippled and Dis- 
abled Men of New York. 

Now, what is the problem with which we have to deal? For 
years and years we have had going on in this country in our 
industries, in our manufacturing establishments, on our farms, 
in our mines, on our railroads, an annual toll of permanent 
cripples that amounts to staggering figures. Gentlemen of this 
committee would probably be amazed at the number. I regret 
[ have not time to go into an analysis of them for the various 
occupations, and a statement of the astounding number of these 
disabled men and women there are in this country to-day, 
amounting at least to 300,000 and increasing annually all the 
time, more than 50 per cent disabled in their earning capacity. 
Now, what is the character of moral and national duty that we 
owe to these people, if we owe them any? Why, when our sol- 
diers went to the front there was no man here who said we did 
not owe a duty to retrain those who eame back disabled, be- 
cause they were serving their Government in a great national 
crisis. 

But you take these men and women covered by this bill, were 
they rendering any service to the Government? Why, they are 
composed of people of every element of our citizenship, of men 
who are injured upon railroads carrying on the transportation 
facilities of the country absolutely necessary for its economic 
and industrial life; men injured down in the bowels of the earth, 
working in the coal mines to produce fuel which will sustain 
the life of the Nation against the rigors of winter; and women, 
if you please, all over this country working in the shops to earn 
an honest living for themselves and their families; and a great 
preponderance of these, hundreds of thousands who are busi- 
ness men, men with families dependent upon thein. What is the 
result when they are disabled? Not only the enormous economic 
loss that ensues because of the loss of their earning capacity, 
but in addition to that loss they become a positive charge in a 
zreat number of instances either upon charity or the generosity 
of the community in which they live. They compose the aggre- 
gate in industry in this country, my friends, who have become 
not by their own choice but by some misadventure so crippled 
that they can not earn a living. What does this bill propose? 
That the Federal Government shall take charge of them and 
educate them? Not at all. The bill expects national leadership, 
but the real burden will be upon the States. There are any num- 
ber of precedents for that policy. Take the Smith-Hughes 
vocational educational bill, passed a few years ago, that has 
now been adopted by every one of the 48 States of this Union. 
What did that provide for? That bill—and the gentleman from 
Massachusetts voted for it, and I doubt not the other opponents 
of this measure voted for it—provided that the Government 
should cooperate with the States for the education of normal 
pupils in the schools, not crippled, not unfortunate, not maimed, 
not handicapped, but in the possession of their normal faculties. 
Why? Because this Government recognizes that the progress and 
prosperity of this Nation depends upon the aggregate intelli- 
gence and efficiency of its citizenship. Therefore we appro- 
priated a million dollars a year under that bill, to be distrib- 
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uted to the States in proportion to their population, like we pro- 
pose in this bill for this purpose. To od ns the youth of this 
country along the line of intelligence and efficiency, avocations 
and pursuits. Now, what does this bill propose to do? To fo). 
low exactly the same principle of legislation. The purpose of 
this bill is not so much for the money that may come out of {}o 
Federal Treasury, but the main purpose is to give Feders) 
leadership and inspiration and stimulus to this great movemery 
The result, when it is put into effect, will be like that of tho 
Smith-Hughes bill, under which already 200,000 pupils of this 
country are in yocational schools learning to increase thei, 
efficiency. 

Mr. WALSH. 


Will the gentleman yield for a question? 


Mr. BANKHEAD. I will. 

Mr. WALSH. Does the gentleman contend that becatise jhe 
States have not performed their duty toward its unfortunates 
thut therefore that duty rests upon the Federal Governmey; 
to do it? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Why, if the States had failed to perforn 


their duty in the building of good roads, the Federal Governien; 
went to their assistance; and in regard to agricultural exten. 
sion, the Government went to their assistance under the provi 
sions of the Smith-Lever bill. In the case of the land-gray 
colleges, this Nation bestowed an aggregate of its lands to the 
extent of millions and hundreds of millions of acres to aid the 
primary education of the public schools of this great country, 
The following summary discloses what the Federal Governinent 
has done directly to aid primary and higher education: 
Total of national grants for cducation. 


{From Monroe's Cyclopedia of Education, article on “ National Govern. 
ment of the U nited States and education.” 
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| renee Fund Probable Total 
Grant and purpose. , derived future a 

| granted. cre 1 | income 

from sales. | income. | 
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1. For common schools: 


| 
Sections for schools......... | 81,064, 300}$103, 000, 000 $410, 000, 000}$513, 000, 000 
| 











eae 900,000} 1, 000, Di née sana ecne 1,000, 000 
Five per cent of ST INS cslkonsvanawaea 7, 187,316 7,000,000} 14,000,000 
CS SNIIND sic cvckccdodiewecsssascenu 34,000, G00)... cc ccceses 14, 000, 000 
Internal improvement act..| 5,000,000) 6, 000, » 000) 8,000,000} 14, 000, 000 
Swamp-land grants......... | 45,000, 000 15, 000, 000) 2° 000; 000) 17,000,000 
Forest reserve per Cent.....)-..--+e20+- : 000, 000} ! 25, 000; 000} = 26, 000, 000 
DUM A icccestintica> seas | 131, 964, 300} 147, 187,316) 452,000,000} 590, 000, 000 
2. Aid for higher education: | | | 
University grants........... 3, 407,643} 5,000,000) 27,500,000) 32, 500, 000 
Land-grant colleges— | 
Grants of land.......... 11,367,832) 13,736,178, 25,000,000! 39, 000,00 
Experiment station | 
aid akcnccccabasesiccsetaassade 14, 000,000 } 30,000,000; 44, 000,000 
Laws 1890 and 1907..... |eoeseseenees 23,920,000. * 62; 500, 000! 86; 420; 000 
WB Ads tc begasice es 14,775,475] 56 56, 656, 178) 145, 000, 000/8 200, 920, m0 
RS — + = = 
3. Grants for other types of schools: } 
Normal schools............- 1,500,000 2,500,000) 17,500,000) 20, 000, 000 
Deaf, dumb, and blind... PO css chvwoepnd | 600, 000} 5,600,000 
Reform schools............. t 500, 000 ciasee denen } 5, 000, 000} = — 5, 000, 000 
he ich ered 2, 560,000 2 2, 500, 000 28, 100, 000) 30, 600, 000 
4. Summary of grants............ ! 149, 299, 775 206, 343, s0497 25, 100, a, 520, 000 


Calculated for 20 years from 1911 at present rate of “‘imcrease. 

*These totals are not the correct sums of the items, but are given as 
shown in the work cited. 

And that is one reason why the 
it, because no other institution or 
up to this hour has. What is the result? 
enormous wastage in our industrial life. It amounts annually 
in loss of earning capacity to $100,000,000. You have seen tliese 
beggars with little tin cups in their hands on the street, or 
selling pencils, or in the poorhouse. You have seen these people 
maimed and handicapped; and what we propose to do here-— 

Mr. GARLAND. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I will. 

Mr. GARLAND. I will state to the gentleman that the Slate 
of Pennsylvania has this sort of a bill at work. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I am glad to hear it. This will onl) be 
an additional amount to go to them. Now, who controls te 
operation of this measure? It is not the Government taking 
charge of State affairs. If you will read the bill you will find 
that the State board of vocational education or State board of 
Federal compensation shall be in actual control of the retrain- 
ing; and this answers the question of my friend from ‘Texas. 
This does not handicap in the slightest degree the operation of 
State compensation now, but only provides where there are 
compensation boards that the legislature of the State shall pass 
proper laws to make them assistants in the administration 0 
this law within the State. That is all. 


Government should undertake 
agency or political subdivision 
Why, we have this 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. | these gentlemen are actuated by no improper motives, and I 
Mr. WALSH. I yield the gentleman five minutes additional. | feel sure that they, at least, are convinced that the legislation 
Mr. OLIVER. To what extent will the appropriations car-| is proper. But I do believe, however, gentlemen, that it is 
ried by this bill really give relief to the 300,000 cripples of the | possible for 2 good man to be carried away with his hobby. 
country, and how is the money carried in this appropriation to | And I do not believe that an investigation of the hearings on 


expended by the different States? 
Mr. BANKHEAD. If my friend will read section 1 of 
pill, on page 8, he will see that it provides that the funds pro- 


be 


the | 


vided shall be expended in the State under the supervision or | 


control of the State board. 

Mr. OLIVER. Take, for instance, Alabama; and that State 
will be entitled te about $17,000 out of this appropriation ; and 
it is not intended that the board and lodging of these who are 
iaking training shall be paid out of this sum, and yet it seeks 
io offer benefit only to those who are unable to give the train- 
to themselves. 


ing 
quate aid to any large number of cripples in our State? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I will say to my friend that it is a | 
meager beginning, but the real burden is put on the States, 


If they want to make it effective, they have got to help. The 
Federal appropriation is limited, and I anticipate the same 
experience that we had with land-grant colleges all over the 
country. The gentleman from Ohio | Mr. Fess] pointed out that 
at least twenty times more has been spent by each State than 
has been spent by the Federal Government in those great insti- 
tutions of learning. The States are not compelled to accept the 
provisions of this act if they do not wish to doit. It is entirely 


| ing and rehabilitation 


How would the $17,000 provide any ade- | 


optional with a State whether it desires to accept the benefits 


of this legislation. As I stated, the main purpose of the legis- 
lation is to start and give stimulus and dignity to the leadership 
in this great humanitarian purpose, 


Mr. BLACK. If the gentleman will permit, I weuld like 
to ask him a question on just one phase of the bill. It pro- 


vides that this relief shall only be extended to those who are 
injured in certain cases. If a man is disabled by any sort of 
action, Why should he not come under the provisions of this 
pill? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. 
the gentleman, is to give any man who may be injured in any 
form of legitimate occupation or enterprise an opportunity to 
take advantage of it. 

Mr, BLACK. Why should it be 
active pursuit ? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. There was a difference of opinion whether 
it should not embrace people of all classes, people suffering 
from occupational diseases, like tuberculosis, and so forth, 
but the majority thought it unwise to extend the field that 
far, and so we put reasonable limitations upon the purposes of 
the bill. 

Mr. TREADWAY. 

Mr, BANKHEAD. 


necessary he should be in an 


Will the gentleman yield? 
For a brief question. 
‘Ir. TREADWAY. I would like to ask if this pamphlet, the 
hearings, which I hold in my hand, contains all of the 
hearings held on the bill? 
Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes; in substance. 
{ introduced this bill and Senator Smrru of Georgia introduced 


it in the Senate. We had these hearings, and they covered every 
phase, as we thought, and the conditions are exactly similar 


how as they were then. Therefore we thought it unnecessary 
nd unwise to hold additional hearings on this bill. 
Mr. TREADWAY. I am not criticizing the committee's atti- 
le. The gentleman in criticizing my statement that there 
Was hot a general eall for such legislation as this denied that 
position and referred to the hearings. 
looked them over, and I find that 12 gentlemen testified. I 
( like to ask if he thinks those gentlemen represent the 
entiment of the country? 
‘ir. BANKHEAD. They practically represented every cle 


The purpose of this bill, I will state to |} 


In the last Congress | 


this bill, that were conducted at the 
ing no hearings during this Congress 
time will justify this legislation. And 
time, I desire to speak against the bill. 

There can be no question but that if this legislation is right 
we should take the further step and offer the vocational train- 
the man that sick and af- 
flicted by reason of his service in these institutions, the same 
as the man who is crippled. And if the principie here is right, 
the Federal Government should take charge all af- 
fairs. Take the State of Kansas, for instance, and have a 
ompensation act, under which it is supposed to take care oi 
these cases. Our law is supposed to be just and equitable in 
those While there not any money appropriated by 
this bill for the care of the cripple, there is money appropri- 
ated to justify further investigations his condition and to 
authorize a pay roll and a large number of appointees to go 
into those investigations. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TINCHER. Gladly. 


last Congress—there be 
and a realization of the 


for that reason, at this 


io becomes 


of Strate 


we 


cases is 


— 


Mr. FESS. Does the gentleman use the term “ appropriated 
technically ? 

Mr. TINCHER No: [ do not mean to use it technically 
I take it, however, if this Congress sees fit to undertake this 
legislation, that the appropriations herein authorized would, 
as a matter of course, follow from the Committee on Appro 


priations. And I would dislike to support a bill which mentions 
an appropriation or authorizes an appropriation unless I would 
be willing and glad to vote for that appropriation when asked 
for by the Appropriations Committee. 


Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TINCHER. Certainly. 

Mr. FESS. What does the gentleman mean when he says 
that it does net appropriate anything for the training of the 
cripples, but does for the administration? 

Mr. TINCHER. As I understand the measure, I say you take 


the man who is taken care of by the workmen's 
act and he can not qualify under this act. 

Mr. FESS. The gentleman is mistaken. 

Mr. TINCHER. You say that the man who is taken care of 
by law under that can still that he md unal 
to care for himself and can come under this act’? 

mr. FESS. Will the gentleman vield again? 


compensa! 


is disabled 


ne 


sully 


Mr. TINCHER. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. The gentleman is incorrect in that statement 

Mr. TINCHER. My best understanding of this bill—and 
if I am wrong in it I want the gentleman from Ohio to correct 


me in his own time—is that it authorizes duplicate investiga 
tions. It authorizes the expenditure of money, just as we are 
prone to do here in Congress, where the State is already spend 
ing money for the same purpose. My understanding is, if | 

gentleman will pardon me, that it will take too much money to 
administer this law, and I believe I am justified in that post 
tion by reason of the attitude of the country to-day toward 
| the beard in which you invest the authority to administer thiis 
law. That board to-day is on trial, under the charge that it 
is incompetent to expend the money preperly that “is already 


Now, I have carefully | 


of industry and society in the United States in a large | 


Of course, I do not mean in a specific and limited sense. 
he CHAIRMAN, ‘The time of the gentleman has expired. 
Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I 

end and revise my remarks. 
lhe CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 
' hears none, 
Ir. TREADWAY. 
the CHAIRMAN, 
‘ime privilege. 
' hears none. 
‘ir. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I yield eight minutes to the 
ceutleman from Kansas [Mr. TincHeEr]. 


[| After a pause. | 


Mr. Chairman, I ask the same privilege. 
The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 


Ch Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 


Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, it is with some hesitancy 
that J rise to oppose the bill sponsored by the distinguished 
-tilleman from Ohio {[Mr. Fess] and by my friend who has 
yu 


‘t left the floor. In asking for this legislation I know that 








ask unanimous consent | 


The 


appropriated to it. 


If any individual were on trial, charged and accused by the 
people whose money he was spending that he did not know 
how to properly expend that money and was not properly 


expending it, you would hesitate about putting more responsi- 
bility and intrusting more money in the hands that indi- 
vidual, and it is the same way with Congress in respect to an 
institution like this. Congress ought to hesitate about placing 
more money in the hands of this institution to expend. 
eress would not think of doing such a thing in the case of an 


of 


Con 


individual, and it should not think of doing it in the case of 
this board. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman vield? 

Mr. TINCHER. Yes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Hus the gentleman heard any criticism 
of the Federal board because of its failure to carry out the 
Smith-Hughes Vocational Act, similar in character to this? 


Mr. TINCHER. I have not: but I have heard of this Voca 
tional Board conducting as many as three or four examinations 
on one soldier boy before admitting him to training when one 
examination ought to have been suflicient, and still withholding 
him from school on the ground that there was something wrong 
with him before he enlisted in the Army. I may say tbat since 
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have backed down and admitted that they reached 
that decision improperly. 


then they 


The very day that this bill came before the Committee on 
Rules that committee was engaged in hearing testimony against 
this board; and now the Congress, which is supposed to reduce 
appropriations and revenues 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman from Kansas yield to 
the gentleman from Oklahoma? 

Mr. TINCHER. No; I have but a moment. The gentleman 
ean get time in his own right. We are starting an appropria- 
tion which we know is just a beginning. This is just a postage- 
stamp starter. Gentlemen know that if this Vocational Board, 
the same that is here now, starts in with this proposition, it 
will be here in a few months asking for millions of dollars of 
SS. 





Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TIN CHER. Yes, 

Mr. FESS. Has there been any increased demands upon the 
Federal Tr easury by the land-grant colleges under the Smith- 


Hughes bill and under the Smith-Lever bill? This is fixed. 

Mr. TINCHER. Will the gentleman permit me to make this 
answer? This board to which you are intrusting this proposition 
asked this Congress for $6,000,000. You gave them four millions 
and a half. They asked for $6,000,000 additional. The President 
said it was not enough. They are going now to ask Congress 
for $21,000,000 for another proposition, when every soldier in 
the United States that I have had any dealings with says they 
are not carrying out properly the provisions of the law and are 
wasting the money that has already been appropriated. Until 
they are cleared of the charge that is being brought out now by 
the Committee on Rules I say that this Congress, which is sup- 
posed to be conservative and in favor of reducing taxes on the 
taxpayers of this country, ought to pause and consider this mat- 
ter very carefully. I am opposed to this legislation. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Kansas 
has expired. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. 
man from Iowa [Mr. 
The CHAIRMAN, 

10 minutes. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I realize there are many things 
that so appeal to the tender sympathies of every man that he 
would like to do something to aid in alleviating suffering wher- 
ever it may be found. The poor, the crippled, and the aged, 
who can not care for themselves, appeal to us, and appeal to 
us very strongly, indeed; but I am persuaded that the care of 
them ought to be provided for by the taxation of the several 


Chairman, 
Goon]. 
The gentleman from Iowa is recognized for 


I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 


States, which have a power over taxation and the collection 
of money that the Federal Treasury does not possess. 

Already I feel that we have gone far afield, especially when 
we view the condition of the Treasury of the United States 
as a result of the war. Prior to the outbreak of the war the 
bulk of our revenue was raised by indirect taxation, and a 
very large portion of it came from the tariff. For the calendar 


year 1917 3,500,000 men and women in America made income- 


iax returns. The most we ever raised in a single year by 
customhouse duties was $334,000,000, and last fiscal year we 
raised only about $184,000,000. I do not care how you adjust 


you will probably never again get tariff duties that 
334,000,000 that was col- 


oe 


the tariff, 
will bring in a sum more than the & 
lected in the fiscal year 1910. 


Why do not the States do this? Every State legislator, 
owing his place to the electorate of a county or a district, is 


apprehensive of that electorate when election day comes around 
f he has done anything to increase taxation. And yet you 
sve about to take a step here now—and I assume that you will 


take ift—that is going to mean increased taxation to the Ameri- 
ean people. We are going to talk about economy, but no man— 
I care not which side of the aisle he sits on—can in the next 
elections say anything about economy or criticize the lack of 
economy if he votes for a bill of this kind, which absolutely 
requires annual appropriations, 

for two weeks the Select Committee on the Budget has been 
holding hearings, and we were often told that not all of the 
blime for appropriations was attached to the committees of 
Congress that have appropriating jurisdiction. Much of that 
responsibility originates with a legislative committee that 
brings in a new activity for the Government to carry on, and 
the proper appropriating committee is powerless to do anything 
except to follow the law and report out an appropriation. 

Let us see what we have for this fiscal year, so far as educa- 


tion is concerned and what our appropriations are for that pur- 
pas 


eari 


a) 


agricultural extension act of May 8, 1914, 
roprintion of $3,080,000. The Agricul- 


The cooperative 
iad a permanent apy 
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tural appropriation act for this year enlarged that by $1, 500,000, 
making $4,580,000 to be expended by the Government this ye.) 
for that purpose. a 

The act of February 28, 1917, creating the Federal Board fo» 
Vocational Education, carried a permanent appropriation of 
$3,182,000 for this year for cooperative vocational education. 
We have also appropriated for this year $14,000,000 for yoca. 
tional rehabilitation of soldiers and sailors. I do not complain 
about that. The board in that respect is doing a service whic h 
was caused by the war, and I want to do everything I ean to civ 
that board all the power and all the money nec cessary to make 
self-supporting citizens out of the boys who were unfortunste 
in that Great War, so that they can earn a livelihood. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. GOOD. For a question. 


Mr. BANKHEAD. Does not the gentleman think that al) 4) 
uppropriations to which he has referred meet with the ty) 


and cordial approval of the American taxpayers? 
Mr. GOOD. Ido not know anything about that. 
talked with them. 


I have not 


Mr. MOORE of Virginia. May I ask the gentleman a ques. 
tion? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I agree with the gentleman's view. 


Does he think any limit could be imposed if we once started upon 
the policy suggested here? 

Mr. GOOD. There does not seem to be any. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Applied to insurance ¢ gainet he 
dent, insurance against sickness, to old-age pensions, and ; 
everything that is conceivable that would appeal to 
sympathy? 

Mr. GOOD. The gentleman is entirely right. 
ily of children. The father is sick, the mother is sick, and | 
children are dying of disease. Are we to withhold our support 
from them? Here is an old man or an old lady who has been 
useful citizen. Shall we deny the support that will give them a 
livelihood? I undertake to say that these are subjects that 
appeal to the human heart; but in deciding them we must decide 
the functions of government, and I take it that it was never 
the intention of the founders of this Republic and the fra 
of the Constitution to provide that all of these services should 
be paid, no matter how worthy they might be, out of the Federal 
Treasury. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. May I ask the gentleman another 
question? Has he heard any of the supporters of this bill specify 
any provision of the Constitution which can be taken as a source 
of the power that is contemplated to be exerted by this measure‘ 

Mr. GOOD. No; and I have not heard of a Member of Con- 

‘ress outside of the Committee on Education who has received : 
cats letter from his constituents urging this legislation. [ wil! 
ask any gentleman to rise who has received any such letter, 


LOS] 


“pe 


Here is a fan. 


mers 


Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I have. 
Mr. NOLAN. | I have received such letters. 
Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. So have I. 


Mr. CARSS. 

Mr. GOOD. 
the 435, except members of the Committee on Education, 
received letters asking for this legislation. 

Mr. CARSS. Are there 485 Members here to answer abeut 
that? 

Mr. DUNBAR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. No; I have only a little time. 

As I have stated, the act of May 8, 1914, carries $3,080,000 for 
this year. ‘The act of February 28, 1917, appropriated $3,182,000. 
We have appropriated $14,000,000 for vocational rehabilitation. 1] 
had a report yesterday that the Board of Vocational Education 
had practically broken down; that it was overloaded with this 
work, and will admit that it can not perform it. Yet here is a bill 
which, according to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr, Fess], if al 
the industrial cripples should take advantage of it would throw 
300,000 more persons upon it for consideration. Why, that 
board every week or two has many of the district officers not 
only write but wire the true records of field employees. 

The CHAIP MAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 


I have. 
Only four or five Members of the House out of 
have 


Mr. WALSH. I yield to the gentleman three minutes more. 
Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. GOOD. No; I can not yield. And now you saddle upon 


this board, that has broken down and can not function, this 
enormous additional work. Read a recent statement of 
American Legion, complaining that this Federal board hms not 
functioned. After you enact this proposed bill and the soldiers 
and sailors complain of the failure of this board to care for 
them, point your finger to the act now under consideration an 
say to these boys that this bill made it impossible for the Federal 
board to function for them. The current Army appropriation 


the 


| 
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act carries $2,000,000 for vocational training. The act making 
»nrovision for the agricultural colleges and colleges of mechanic 
arts carries a permanent appropriation of $2,500,000 for this 
year. All the acts I have enumerated make available for this 
year $26,262,000 for educational purposes. Where is the money 
called for by this bill to come from? Every man who votes for 
it must recognize that he must vote for another tax upon the 
American people. I firmly believe that every bill we now pass 
making it necessary to appropriate money out of the ‘Treasury 
in the future will compel the raising of that money either by the 
sale of bonds or by additional taxation. Here is legislation to 
accomplish an object which is desirable, but I say to you that 
the local authorities of the States and counties should always 
und must always be obligated to care for their sick, their 
poor, and their aged, if they can not earn a livelihood and have 
not been able to save anything upon which to live. Are we to 
jake in all of these? The one appeals to me as strongly as the 
other. If we do, instead of $1,000,000 a year, it will take 
$100,000,000 a year and more to provide for them. Let us make 
the bill comprehensive. If we are going to lend support to one 
person because he is unfortunate, let us extend it to all our 
unfortunates and do it with an open hand. [Applause.] 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again 
expired, 
Mr. FESS. I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 


Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL]. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I am glad to give my sup- 
port to this legislation, which proposes Federal aid in coopera- 
tion with the States in providing vocational training for those 
crippled in industry, with a view of enabling them to again 
engage in gainful and useful occupations. 

No right-minded person will, I am sure, fail to sympathize 
with the objects and purposes of this legislation. ‘There are, 
however, some who question the necessity, desirability, or 
wisdom of the Federal Government embarking upon this enter- 
prise of vocational training for those unfortunately crippled in 
the world’s activities. It is to this view of the matter that I 
shall address my brief remarks on the subject. 

The views of a very great many people have undergone a 
change in the past few years relative to the responsibility of 
organized society to the helpless and unfortunate. More and 
more the world is coming to realize the duty that rests upon 
society as a whole to look after, care and provide for the weak, 
the helpless, and the unfortunate. 

So far as these duties and responsibilities are to be met and 
performed through governmental agencies the primary respon- 
sibility is, of course, on the local and State governments. They 


are to a considerable extent responsible for the conditions 
which surround the citizen in his employment. They are on 
the ground and familiar with the conditions and armed with 


iuthority to deal directly with the situation. 

All this being true, it is natural that it be urged that as 
the responsibility is primarily that of the State and local com- 
munity, as they are best qualified for the undertaking and 
their citizens are those most directly interested, they should 
assume and perform a duty and responsibility so clearly theirs. 

These arguments have much force with those who realize the 
inportance of confining the activities of the Federal Govern- 
nent within proper bounds, and the even greater importance 
of insisting that the States and their communities shall, for 
their own good and that of the people generally, ‘continue to 
assume and exercise their local duties and responsibilities. 

here is, however, a growing sentiment in favor of national 
leadership, stimulus, and direction in various lines in which 
‘ primary responsibility is local and in which the States and 
imunities must wield the laboring oar, and that sentiment 
his been strongly expressed in behalf of legislation such as 
hat now before us. Without minimizing State and local re- 
usibilities for the rehabilitation and the restoration to lives 

isefulness of those who suffer the accidents of industry, 
Inanitarians, welfare workers, labor leaders, captains of 
lustry, and forward-looking folks of all classes have urged 
the Federal Government assume a position of leadership 

| suidance in this work of practical humanitarian endeavor. 
Che bill provides not only for Federal encouragement and 
ction in cooperation with the States in the work of pre- 
ing those injured in industry for lives of further usefulness, 
{ it also provides for Federal contributions toward this coop- 
trative work. These contributions will, of course, encourage 
States and the communities in the performance of their 


‘uty in this regard, but more important than any cash contri- 
bution is the fact that the National Government recognizes the 

portance of saving industrial cripples from lives of despair 
und dependence; of placing them in the way of self-help; 
! 


estoring them to a- condition enabling them to do their useful 
in the world’s work. 


| Applause. | 
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It will act 
a million dollars, and my, how gentlemen do hesitat: 
expend a million doUars in this humanitarian work! Gent 
men who have had no hesitation at all in voting billions ~ the 
destructive work of war; men who have without question or ; 
quaim voted for appropriations running into the hundreds of 
millions, which, while perhaps necessary or warranted, 
no helpful purposes in the cause of humanity, in the upbuild 
ing of the race, or in making more tolerable the conditions of 
living, hesitate at this comparatively small proposal of appr 
priation which, if wisely expended, will serve to save thousands 
from becoming human derelicts. 

No man who ever occupied a seat in this House has spoken 


Of course, it is going to cost a little money. 
cost 


serve 


more frequently or more earnestly than I against undue and 
improper extensions of Federal authority, jurisdiction, an: 
control, jut, gentlemen, I have learned something in tli 


more than 20 years of my service here, and I trust I have 
grown with the growth of the sentiment of the country i 
favor of progressive legislation. I trust that I can see things 
in the light of to-day rather than from the viewpoint of- the 
past. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. For a question. 

Mr. SNELL. Does the gentleman regard the appropriations 
which Congress has voted of hundreds of millions, as he says, 
not necessary and desirable? 

Mr. MONDELL. I have not said that. I have 
Congress has voted billions for work of destruction, and IT have 
cast my vote for those appropriations, appropriations, 
whole, running far into billions. In the face of all that, look 


said that 


ing at the matter from the standpoint of cost, it seems to me 
men are rather exaggerating the situation when they say thini 


the spending of a single million dollars for purposes which ar 
helpful and useful, as proposed in this bill, is a gress extrav: 
gance, and objectionable from that viewpoint. 

The CLIIAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired 

Mr. FESS. I yield to the gentleman two minutes more. 

Mr. MONDELL. We want to help keep down appropriations ; 
we must keep down appropriations; but it seems to me that in 
the desire of gentlemen to keep down appropriations they shoule 
pay their attention to vast sums that are expended for purposes 
of more or less questionable necessity rather than to rise in 
opposition to these comparatively small proposed appropriations 
for purposes that appeal to the heart and conscience of ever) 
one of us, and relative to which the only question is whether 
or not the Federal Government should participate in the worthy 
and helpful work. I want to help keep down the vast appro 
priations for military purposes and out of the vast sunis’ thus 
saved be able to do something for humanity. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. What has the State of Wyoming done along 
this line? 

Mr. MONDELL. The State of Wyoming has done very svod 
work, but will do better work under the encouragement, stimu 
lus, and direction of the Federal Government. 


Mr. WALSH. Has it a board to take care of industria 
cripples? 
Mr. MONDELL. I think so. 


Mr. WALSH. For how many years has it had it? 

Mr. MONDELL. I do not know. Wyoming may not have 
done as well as the great State of Massachusetts, but I believe 
that even Massachusetts will do more under the encouragement 
and stimulus of a Federal organization. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman state whether this is a 
desirable appropriation or one that is absolutely necessary ? 


Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman answer my question? 
Is it desirable that men who are crippled shall be restored to 
lives of usefulness, or is it essential that they should be? That 
question can and will be answered by the vote on this Dill. 


| Applause. | 
Mr. GOOD. Will the gentleman answer another question? 
Mr. SNELL. I ask that the gentleman answer my question. 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wyominh;: 
has expired. 
Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I yield eight 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Rogers]. 
Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, the executive head of the ke 


minutes to the 


? 


eral Board for Vocational Education, Dr. Prosser, in coll 
munication sent to Members of Congress under date of Aucust 
22, estimates the number of disabilities to American soldiers, 
sailors, and marines resulting from the war at 250,000. That 
estimate includes only men who have been « ares th a 
disability rating of 10 per cent or more The repert ol bill 
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indicates that the number of persons disabled in industry only 
throughout the United States is estimated at 280,000. In other 
words, if this bill is enacted into law the burden thrown upon 
the Federal Board for Vocational Education will, numerically 
at least, be somewhat more than doubled. It had on its hands, 
since we gave authority under the act of June 27, 1918, 250,000 
disabled soldiers, sailors, and marines; under this law there will 
be added 280,000 civilians who will be eligible for vocational 
education, 

The question then arises how the action of Congress in 
doubling the task of the board at this time will be construed 
by the country. Will it be construed as an indorsement, as a 
testimonial of their achievement in handling the soldier problem 
with which they have been at work for something over a year? 
Is there any escape, gentlemen of the House, from the conclu- 
that if we double their task the country will say that 
Congress regards as entirely satisfactory the work that they have 
already done in caring for the soldier? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Will the gentleman yield? Will the gen- 
tleman explain what he means by doubling the work under 
the provisions of this bill? 

Mr. ROGERS. I have stated that there were 250,000 seldiers, 
sailors, and marines within the purview of the board, and that 
this adds 280,000. I do not see why that does not more than 
double their work, from a numerical standpoint at least. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, I think the gentleman is un- 


sion 


der 2 misapprehension. Will he allow me to ask him a ques- 
tion? 
Mr. ROGERS. Could the gentleman do it in his own time, 


because I have only eight minutes? Then the question arises, 
what the attitude of the House and the country in fact is upon 
the past achievements of the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education. I have no desire, and I know no Member of this 
House has a desire, te condemn without a hearing what the 
Federal board has done or has failed to do; but I think it is 
fair to say—and I think almost every Member of the House will 
agree with me in this—that the Federal board is not generally 
deemed to have been successful with its problem of rehabili- 
tating the soldier. 

I have in my hand the Vocational Summary, issued by the 
Iederal Board for Vocational Education, for the month of 
September. That gives the actual number of people which have 
been dealt with by the Federal board during the year and three 
months when the act has been in operation. As I have said. 
there are 250,000 disabled service men. This table shows that 
the Federal board on August 23 had established contact with 
170,000 of those 250,000 men. In other words, the Federal 
board had then received applications for aid from 170,00 men, 
and it had failed to establish contact at all with 80,000 men 
more. Of the 170,000 men who had appealed to the board for 
aid 25,000 had been recommended for training by the agencies 
of the board; 146,000 applicants had not been recommended or 
had not been reached in the machinery of the board's activities. 
Of the 170,000 suppliants for aid 7,812 men on August 23 had 
actually been put in training. In other words, less than 8,000 
men had been started on their way toward vocational useful- 
ness through the medium of the training authorized by the act 
of Congress. Further, I am advised on authority which I 
have not seen contradicted—that is, an article in the American 
Legion Weekly of about two weeks ago—that on September 4 
33 men, having completed their training, had entered gainful 
occupation as a result of the board’s assistance. 

Lam frank to say that I am not sure that those figures which 
IT have given are correct, though they have been officially issued 
by the board itself. I have indicated that the board stated that 
on August 283 it had established contact with 170,000 soldiers. 
Dr. Prosser, in his communication to Congress, which I have 
ioned, says that the board had established contact with 
only 133,000 soldiers on August 22, one day prior to the date 
of the report printed in the Vocational Summary. Which is 
right I do not know. There is a disparity of over 35,000. The 
Cone does not know which of those official statements is 
correct. Every man in this House knows that the Federal board 
has not yet been able to take up in earnest and effectively and 
efliciently the training and the placing of the great mass of our 
sainful occupations. 





ress 


soldiers in 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. ROGERS i can not yield now. The experience of 
Grent Britain is this: They have 1,000,000 cripples from the 
war. We have a quarter of a million crippled soldiers and 
sailors. Great Britain discharges the soldier one day, it sur- 


veys him for training the second day, and puts him into train- 
ing the third day. 
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That has been done by means of a highly decentralized organ- 
ization which they have perfected to a marked degree. The 
United States, through its Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion, takes from three to six months, according to testimony 
before the Committee on Rules the day before yesterday, before 
it even puts in training the men who call upon the United States 
for aid under this act. I repeat that less than 8,000 men out 
of 250,000 disabled soldiers had in fact heen put in training on 
the 23d of August. 

Mr. FESS rose. 

Mr. ROGERS. I can not yield. It was testified at the hear- 
ings before the Committee on Rules on my resolution the day 
before yesterday that of every dollar appropriated by Congress 
for the work of this board, 40 cents went to expenses of ad- 
ininistration. It was testified that there were 20,000 paid em- 
ployees of the board, some of them in Washington, some in the 
12 districts throughout the United States. If that is true, it 
has taken about two and one-half employees per soldier put in 
training during the last year. If that is true, it has taken 
about 600 employees per soldier put into gainful oceupation 
after training during the last vear when the Federal board 
has been functioning. 

As I say, I am not disposed on ex parte testimony to con- 
demn the Federal board; but the question is pressing for con- 
sideration whether the Federal board has been able to handle 
or will be able to handle the soldier problem alone. If we 
pass this law, it is a vindication, a justification of the con 


duct of the board and of the achievements which it has 
wrought. With conditions as they are, I am not willing to 


give that testimonial. 
The CHAIRMAN. 
chusetts has expired. 


The time of the gentleman from Massa- 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas [|Mr. Harpy]. 
Mr. HARDY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I reckon it is out 


of date to intimate that this bill is not justified under our 
Constitution. It might be justified under the welfare clause. 
as so many things have been, but if it can be justified, then 
the Federal Government is authorized to erect hospitals in 
every ward in every city, schools in every village and every 
county, and there is nothing that can not be authorized under 
the general welfare clause, if it be admitted that some good 
would be accomplished by it. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. May I suggest this to my friend, 
that he is saying almost what Mr. Justice Story said a govd 
many years ago in his Commentaries en the Constitution, that 
if the view of the welfare clause which seems to be now preva- 
lent is warranted, then this ceases to be a Government of limi- 
tations and restrictions, and becomes «a Government of unlim- 
ited authority and power. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. I thank the gentleman very much, and, 
without further arguing that question, I hope I shall never vote 
for a measure that shows on its face that it is unconstituional. 
A number of gentlemen seem to forget that when we vote awa) 
hundreds of thousands and millions of dellars that the money we 
vote away here must be earned somewhere. <A tax is imposed on 
the people by the Federal Government, or else it is a tax im 
posed by the State, and whether the State spends the money 


for the care of their people, or the Federal Government, it 
must be earned. Gentlemen here say they favor this legisli- 


tion because it gives the Federal Government the right to take 
the lead in this great humanitarian problem. I want to ask, Is 
it possible that the States have no more initiative and no more 
eapacity to take the lead in humanitarianism, and must we 
come to the Federal Government to lead’ us as helpless chil- 
dren? Gentlemen, I want to ask, if this law is enacted, where 
is the limit of like laws in the future? Absolutely there is 
none. There is no justice in taking care of a cripple injured 
on a farm and not taking care of one who has been born 
crippled or who was crippled elsewhere. One farmer has 
plow run away with by his team and is injured; another 
farmer is riding to town and is thrown from his horse and is 
injured. The one is as much a burden upon his community as 
the other. One is as much a subject of care and humanitarian 
eare as the other. This bill would take care of one and not 
the other. This legislation picks out a certain class. If | 
should vote for any such unconstitutional legislation, I would, 
at least, make it uniform and universal. I would apply it to 
all who were crippled. The time may come when we should 


pass old-age pension laws, the time may come when we should 
pass laws to care for all the helpless, to build houses to take 
care of them, and when we should pass laws to care for the 
If we do reach 

Is it possible 


sick and to build hospitals to take care of them. 
that time, I trust the States will pass the laws. 











that the State is going to abandon all its functions? We have 
asserted State rights and clung to them. The time has come 
when we should assert and perform State obligations and 


duties. [Applause.] The fact is by shirking State duties we 
are losing State rights, and every man who votes for a measure 
which puts an arm into the Treasury of the United States to 
take out money and pay for something that the State ought to 
—hbecause, as it was stated here, he is afraid to go before 
the State legislature and tax the taxpayers of his own State 
with the burden—is voluntarily, consciously or unconsciously, 
surrendering the whole of the doctrine that, on our side of the 
aisle at least, we have always professed to adhere to. There 
is nothing in the world in this bill to justify it that would 
not justify any expenditure of money for any benevolent pur- 
pose in any State, county, or precinct all over the broad area 
of the United States. In addition to that, this bill picks out 
certain Classes—industrial classes, farming classes. Why should 
the charity the Government extended to one class more 
than another. 


co 


Mr. BANKHEAD. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. HARDY of Texas. If we are to help the poverty 
stricken and helpless, let us not be partial Yes; 1 will yield. 


Mr. BANKHEAD. Were not the sufferers of the Galveston 
flood a particular class of our people who received aid from the 
Federal Government? 


Mr. HARDY of Texas. We have by one precedent after an- 


other extended aid and in many instances refused to extend 
aid, In cases of great calamity we have used Army tents and 
other property, and | think outside of that we have in a few 


instances overridden the Constitution under urgent appeals to 
our sympathy, but that kind of admittedly unjustifiable legis- 
lation ought not to be made and can not be made any justifica- 
tion for permanent legislation of that kind. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, we have provided very properly for the re- 
habilitation of persons disabled in war. That work is to be 
done by the Federal Board for Vocational Education. That 
board’s work will end and it must go out of existence when 
they have given such training as they can to our maimed and 
wounded soldiers, but under this bill that board will not only 
be made permanent but it will grow in the number of its em- 
ployees and the money it spends from year to year. Not many 
years hence it will be spending hundreds of millions of dollars, 
and be the established precedent for the establishment of more 
ind more bureaus to spend more and more millions of tax 
pioney. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to revise and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 
Che Chair hears none. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I yieid tive minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. SNELL}. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, I am absolutely opposed to the 
cousideration of this legislation at this time. In fact, I am 
absolutely opposed to giving more power or money to a board 
Where there is at least very grave and serious doubt whether 
they are able to perform at the present time the duties that have 
ilready been imposed upon them or expend the money already 
cranted them in a capable and efficient manner. We had day 
before yesterday about a four hours’ hearing in regard to this 
l‘ederal Vocational Rehabilitation Board. There are the hear- 
ings—of course, it is impossible to place them before the House, 
us they have not been printed, but I am absolutely sure that if 
every Member of this House would read those hearings and 
see the charges that have been made by creditable persons in 
rezurd to the inability of this board to perform the duties 
already imposed upon them, you would not be willing at this 
lime to impose double duties on the same board or grant them 
ily more money. I am absolutely——- 

Mr. DUNBAR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNELL. I can not. If this were a private matter or a 
business proposition, we would never consider for a single mo- 
ment the extending of the functions of a board or bureau until 
we had succeeded in getting it better organized, better estab- 
lished, and better able to cope with the conditions confronting 
( than this board has been able to do up to the present time. I 
im also opposed to considering this legislation at the present 
(ime on the ground that while it may be desirable legislation it 
is certainly not necessary legislation, and as it authorizes ap- 
propriations it is no time to consider it when we take into 
consideration the condition of the Public Treasury. Every man 
in this House, when you talk to him in the lobby or in his office 
or anywhere else, will say that we must not pass any appropria- 
tions unless they are absolutely necessary at the present time; 
that they do not believe in passing any measures except those 
that are absolutely essential to carry on the present activities 


[After a pause.] 
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of the Government, and they desire to decrease 
them. 


rather than in 
There is no demand from any part of the country 
that we should create additional boards or give additional privi 
leges and money to boards already established, and for that 
reason it is inopportune to even consider such legislation 
this time. Now, the gentlemen who are the proponents of this 
bill keep referring to the soldiers’ rehabilitation act. 
That has absolutely nothing to do with this The 
ernment was under obligation to take care of its soldiers. 
other is 


crense 


att 


Gov- 
The 
merely a desirable thing on the part of the Government. 


act. 


Let the various States do their own work in this line and not 
put everything up to the Federal Government. Let the States 


assume this obligation and take care of their dependent just 
a the Government at the present time taking care of its 
solaiers. Especially is this true when up to the present time 
the Government has not been able to do what is absolutely 
obligatory upon it, to say nothing about entering this new and 
much broader field. This bill only carries an initial authoriza 


is 


tion of $500,000. It must be matched by $500,000 by the indi 
vidual States. Now, let us see what that means. From th 
testimony before the Committee on Appropriations and alse 
before the Committee on Rules the other day it costs fron 


$1,200 to $1,800 to educate or rehabilitate an individual man, 
while this bill only provides about six or seven dollars per mat 
Not enough under present conditions to get the names of the met 
to say nothing about what must be done later. 

Testimony was offered by the gentleman from Ohio [ Mr. Fess 
I believe, that there were about 300,000 industrial cripples in the 


country at the present time. On the basis of what it has cos 
the Federal Government to rehabilitate these soldiers, it would 
cost for this new scheme $30,000,000 for the first year, anc 


are making appropriations of $1,000,000, or about 3 per cent 
What it will cost if we go into it to the extent as provided for 
in this bill. 

Now, as I look at this proposition, this is merely a “ starter, 
and it is going to cost millions upon millions before it is ever 
earried out and go much further than most of us expect. 1 
think before we enter upon this wider field we should fulfill ow 
obligations to the soldiers and see how much that is going to cost 
And when this board is able to function, able to do the work 
that is asked of it, it will be plenty of time for us to enter into 
the wider field and take up the rehabilitation vf the industrial 
cripples of the country. I believe the time is now here for Con- 
gress to stop, look, and listen before it makes any appropria 
tions that are not absolutely necessary. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the genik 
man from Texas [Mr, Blanton], a member of the committee. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, it has been asserted that 
this bill is a paternalistic measure, and such assertion Is true 
Ordinarily I would be opposed to every species of paternalistic 
legislation. 

Mr. HERSEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I regret exceedingly that I can not yield to 
the gentleman from Maine. I have only five minutes, and am 
sorry that I have not the time. 

This bill does not seek to aid persons who have already lived 
their full 65 years, in full possession of all their faculties, and 
endowed with full mental and physical strength and vigor, but 
who failed during the period of their maximum earning capacity 
to save up out of their annual income and lay aside suflicient to 
take care of them in their old age; but this proposed legislation 
seeks to make over, rehabilitate, and restore to full earning 
capacity, in so far as education and training makes possible, 
the young man who has not yet reached the prime of life, and, 
in many cases, even the young man who has not yet reached his 
majority, but who, by having suffered a physical injury, has 
been deprived of the chance to live as you and I live and whose 
life has been made purposeless, disconsolate, and without hope. 

Every crippled human looks through the glass of life darkly, 
Just how darkly, neither you nor I are in a position to know, 
unless we have experienced and suffered the same or a similar 
affliction. It is said that a parent who has never lost a child is 
not in a position to adequately sympathize with the father or 
mother whose child has been taken. And I submit that we 
Members of Congress who are in full possession of our facul- 
ties, and who have never suffered physical injury, who have 
perfect our hands and arms, our feet and legs, our eyes to see, 
who can walk and run and jump as we will, are not in a posi 
tion to see through the eyes of the cripple, destitute of funds 
and property, looking the cold world squarely in the face with 
out backing or assistance, and in competition with it must earn 
his daily bread. 

It was my misfortune while in college. through an accident in 
a football game, to walk upon crutches for six inonths, 
during which time, through my own 
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night 


expenses, 


for a mereantile firm, I was earning my own current 
and I would then have been willing gladly to have 
forfeited half my life to be restored to my former physique. 
Not until I saw others running when I could not did I fully 
appreciate the boon and blessing of being whole physically. 
During this short experience I then made up my mind that in 
iite [ would never let an opportunity pass to assist in every way 
possible all human beings so unfortunate as to be crippled. 
This is the moving influence which makes me in this case over- 
look and waive the paternalistic phase of .this bill, and makes 
me willing to vote for it, provided its announced purpose is not 
changed and it is properly amended in one vital and necessary 
particular. 

Since this debate began day before yesterday it transpires that 
this bill will not do that which we expected from its announced 
purpose in lines 7 and 8 on page 1, wherein it states that the 
cripples for whom it is to provide rehabilitation are those “ who 
are without sufficient means to provide for their own rehabilita- 
tion and their return to civil employment,” leading us to believe 
that the beneficiaries of this legislation are the destitute cripples 
of our land. 

Yet, when opening this discussion last Thursday, the chairman 
of the committee, the distinguished educator from Ohio [Mr. 
ess], stated that in order to obtain the training provided for 
in this bill it would be necessary for the disabled persons to 
pay for same, whereupon—on page 6656, column 2—the gentle- 
man from Michivan propounded the following question: 

Mr. 

WM 


Smitu of Michigan did not have money enough to 


schor 


Suppose he 
” Mr. Fess. He would be unfortunate, that is all. 

Hence, the present situation indicates that this bill must be 
amended it 3 expressed purpose of rehabilitating destitute 
cripples is to be carried ou. 

In this connection I desire to call the chairman’s attention to 
the fact that the only provision in this bill attempting to specify 
to whom the courses of training shall be open and available is 
subdivision (5) of the first section, which, at top of page 4 
of the bill, reads: 

That all courses for vocational rehabilitation given under the super- 
vision and contro! of the State board and all courses for vocational re- 
habilitation maintained shall be available, under such rules and regula- 
tions as the Fderal beard shall prescribe, to any civil employee of the 
United States disabled while in the performance of his duty. 

When the bill is read for amendments I shall offer the fol- 
lowing amendment, so as to carry out the original intent of the 
measure, to wit: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BLanron: On page 4, line 1, beginning 
with the word “that,” strike out all of the balance of the paragraph 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: “ The vocational rehabilitation 
provided for herein shall be given under the supervision and control 
of the State board, and all courses shall be available, under such 
rules and regulations as the Federal board shall prescribe, to all per 
‘ in such destitute circumstances that they are financially unable 
to provide their own rehabilitation, disabled in industrial pursuits, 
including agriculture, trade, commerce, manufacturing, mining, trans- 
portation, all) mechanic arts, and 
States disabled while in the performance of their duty: Provided, That 
persons who have received compensation for injuries and other disabled 
persons who are able to pay 
training upon paying reasonable tuition therefor.” 

Clearly this amendment should be adopted. Unless it is 
adopted or this defect is otherwise remedied, I can not supper 
the measure. 

Then again, Mr. Chairman, I believe that all of section 5 
should be stricken from the bill, and I shall offer such an amend- 
ment at the proper time. 

It has been repeatedly stated that the only function of the 
Federal board under this bill will be to apportion and pay over 
the money to the various States. At the time we first con- 
sidered the soldiers’ rehabilitation bill I took the position that 
in that we should make provision for destitute industrial crip- 
ples, as with very little additional overhead it could be done, 
All of the research and investigations made by the Federal 
board with respect to the soldiers is equally applicable to the 
industrial cripple, and in section 5 we are merely duplicating 
this expense when it is entirely unnecessary. The appropria- 
tions provided for in section 5 are wholly unnecessary, for the 
Federal board has sufficient machinery already, and whatever 
further money we spend should be spent directly upon the crip- 
ples themselves. I sincerely hope that the chairman will see fit 
to aceept this amendment, for this avenue of waste should be 
eliminated. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 
Chair hears none. 


sons 


The time of the gentleman from Texas 
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Mr. WALSH. 
maining? 

The CHAIRMAN, 

Mr. WALSH. 
seven minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I think it is entirely agreed that notwithstand- 
ing the fact we have appropriated money for vocational education 
and for the rehabilitation of our soldiers who have been crip- 
pled in the war, that this is an entirely new departure. And I 
wish to deny the right of the Congress of the United States to 
appropriate money for this particular purpose, notwithstanding 
the fact that they may have appropriated money for vocational 
education. 

Why, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Branton], who last 
addressed us, stated that because he was unfortunate in his 
youth and knows what it is to have suffered in his early years, 
he made up his mind that he would give his consent to a Fed- 
eral appropriation to help the cripples. There is no duty resting 
upon the Federal Government to rehabilitate men who are crip- 
pled in private enterprise. [Applause.] And there is nobody 
who has yet pointed to a line or a word of the Federal Constitu- 
tion warranting any such action as that. 

Why, gentlemen, legislation such as this will be hailed with 
glee by that element now within our borders who were raided 
the other day in the great city of New York, that branch of 
society that prefer to be known as the “ Reds”; who believe 
that they owe the Government nothing, but that the Government 
owes them everything, even to furnishing them free doctors 
and free women. And this is setting a precedent that will 
justify legislation in the future to furnish free doctors to the 
children of the land, to take money from the Federal Treasury 
every time they are attacked with the whooping cough or the 
measles, 

I say the duty rests upon the 48 States of this Union and the 
various municipalities within those States to take care of the 
men who have become so unfortunate as to have been crippled in 
industry. 

Now, who is it that favors this? Well, I assume that if this 
great labor conference that has been called by the Chief Execu 
tive and is now attempting to organize in Washington could 
begin to function that possibly they might be able to get a 
resolution through favoring some such legislation, because | 
assume Mr. Samuel Gompers, as the spokesman of labor, has 
no objection to the great industrial States of the Union furnish- 
ing over one-half of the money that will go into the Federa 
Treasury to be expended for this purpose. I ussume that this 
organization in the great West, which seems te be growing and 
increasing in number, and which is only a few steps removed 
from the principles which have brought Russia crashing down 
over the heads of the people—I refer to the Nonpartisan 
League—favors some such idea as this. I say that after we 
have come out from a great war, with a tremendous burden of 
debt that is to meet us in the future, we should not at this time 
embark upon this journey. 

Ah, the gentleman from Wyoming |Mr. Monpetr.s.], the distin- 
guished leader of this side, said that he had learned a great 
deal in 20 years. I know one thing that the gentleman from 
Wyoming has learned in 20 years, und that is if the States 
refuse to perform the duties that rest upon them it is pretty 
easy to get Uncle Sam to take up that burden and pay the ex- 
penses that ought to be borne by the individual States and the 
communities that go to make them up. 

Why, sir, this is but getting the camel’s nose under the tent. 
A million dollars!—the gentleman from Wyoming says, "\ 
mere paltry sum.” I say we ought not, by conferring this extra 
jurisdiction upon the Federal Vocational Board, to say to the 
soldiers of the country, the crippled and the maimed who went 
across the ocean to make the supreme sacrifice if necessary—l 
say we ought not to say to those boys in the Army and Navy, 
“We are satisfied with what the Vocational Educational Board 
has done for such of your number as have needed aid from thc 
Federal Treasury through this board; we approve of the admfn- 
istration they have given as touching the improvement of the 
crippled soldier, and therefore we will enlarge the jurisdiction 
of that board and have it take care of the farmer who falls oft 
his horse or his laborer who tumbles out of a haymow.” 

Why, Mr. Chairman, if we embark upon these measures there 
is no limit to the jurisdiction which the Federal Vocational 
Board will be asking of this Congress. This appeal is made 
simply and solely from them, because there is no great demand 
from any of the States of this Union, from any of these 284,000 
cripples; there is no great demand that Uncle Sam should cone 
to their aid. The State of Alabama, I understand, has a large 
number of cripples within her borders. Why does not Alabama 
and the cities and towns of Alabama go to the rescue and to the 


Mr. Chairman, how much time have I re. 


The gentleman has 17 minutes remaining, 
I desire to be advised when I have consumed 
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aid of those men? And why should Ohio and Illinois and New 
York and Massachusetis and Pennsylvania be called upon to 
contribute to the Federal Treasury for their aid? Because those 
five States will pay into the Federal Treasury more than one- 
third. and nearly one-half, of the revenue by direct taxation. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

rhe CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Massachusetts 

eld to the gentleman from Alabama ? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON, ‘The gentleman has asked why Alabama 
should eall upon other States to help in taking care of her 
cripples. I want to state to the gentleman that so far as my 
part of Alabama is concerned, nearly all of its cripples were in- 
iured in the service of great corporations, the owners of which 
live in the States which the gentleman has named, and who 
are able to live there because they derived great profits out of 
ihe labor of these men who have been injured in their service in 
my State. 

Mr. WALSH. Does the gentleman want the industry taken 
sway und have the people refuse to work in Alabama simply 
hecause the owners live in some other State, or does the gentle- 
man want those owners te move from the other States to Ala 
Which does the gentleman desire? 

\ir. HUDDLESTON. The industry is a partnership in which 
he people of the various States are interested, together with 
the people of my own State. The care of the cripples maimed 
in the industry should also be a partnership—a joint interest 
of the people of the various States. Why should Alabama bear 
the whole burden? 

Vr. WALSH. The law of partnership does not apply to 
operations of the Federal Government under the Constitution 
of the United States. These 48 States not escape their 
responsibility simply because somebody owns an industry in a 
particular State and fit to reside in some other State. 
Why. in many of the industrial States of this Union. States 
ihat have become great, they are now providing for group insur- 
ince that is borne by the various industries, to which the men 
themselves are not called upon to contribute. In many of the 
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ean 


SECS 


ther Stutes we have workmen’s compensation laws that take 
are of .these various things; and if those States can pass 
hose laws, why ean not all and each of the 48 States pass 
similar Jaws and administer them? Why should we say, 


Unele Sam, you are partly responsible and you must be held 
ontributions in aid of these men, Alabama or 
hexas or some other State has not passed a law to do it” ? 
again this committee in all seriousness that we 
ght net at this time, with the burden of debt that is facing 
s, clubark upon this policy, even with the “ paltry appropria- 
$1,000,000." | Applause. | 


because 


Siphprayt to 
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Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balanee of my time 

Mir. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
rom Towa [Mr. Towner] 

The CHAIRMAN The gentleman from Lown is reeoenized 

LO minutes, 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen who are opposing 
his hill either do not understand it or deliberately misrepre- 
ent it. You ean not arrive at any other conclusion. Gentle- 

issue here—-all of those whe are opposed to this bill— 

Mh the Vocational Board are to administer this bill. The 
Vocutional Board are not to administer this bill. This is not a 
the administration of the Vocational Beard. This bill 

ihe purpose of aiding and stimulating the States. The 
Vouutioual Board will net have anything to do with a single 
‘trhu eripple, in so far as his education is coneerned, 


pt in the apportionment of these funds. This law is to be 
uistered exclusively under the supervision and contrel of 
state boards, 

Mr. CONNALLY. 

| CHAIRMAN, 

itheman from Texas? 

\J TOWNER, No; IT eau not yield, Mr. 
ho time to yield. 

is one of the assumptions that is uet borne out by the 

Now, then, that of course makes it absolutely inap- 

us x ground of objection to this bill. Again, they say 

rd is incompetent for the administration of the act. 
ird will not attempt to administer it. It has no busi- 

\cept merely to see to the distribution of the funds and 

that they are properly administered. It will net add one 


Mr. 
I MOEN 


Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 


the gentlemun from Iowa yield to 


Chairman, because 


he 
| 


particle of werk to the present operative work of the 
Mi, CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, IT would like to ask 
<entleman a question, 
! CHAIRMAN. Does the ventleman from Lowa yield to 


Ueman from Missouri? 
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Mr. TOWNER. Yes. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. If this 
going to administer this, who is? 

Mr. TOWNER. Let me state to the gentleman from Missouri 
this fact: The present Vocational Board administers absolutely 
and in its entirety, and has absolute administrative power an 
executive power with regard to the application of the work t 
the individual soldier. The Vocational Board with 
this hus nothing to do except to distribute the funds. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Let 
question, 

Mr. TOWNER. Yes; and it is placed exclusively 
control of the States, just as the vocational act is. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. What are these fellows, 
with big salaries going to do? 


Edueational Board is not 


regard to 
me ask the gentleman anothe: 
under the 


on yuige & 


Mr. TOWNER. They will have. of course, the duty of ap- 
portioning this sum and seeing that the funds are properly 
administered. That is all the duties they have to perfor 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Will you fellows accept an nmend- 


inent to strike these fellows out of this bill? 

Mr. TOWNER. Oh, I do not think they should be stricken 
out, but I* think of the salaries might be reduced to the 
betterment of the bill. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 
question. 

Mr. TOWNER. I can not yield «ll wy time, 
gentlenian from Missouri. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. All right. 

Mr. TOWNER. Gentlemen here say that there is no power in 
the General Government to grant this money. I have heard that 
said time and again. If that is the case, then for at least 75 years 
of the life of this Government we have been continually passing 
appropriation ucts that were unconstitutional. It is tuo late to 
raise that preposition. The gentleman from Iowa |Mr. Goop] 
siid on the floor here that we were now spending $26,000,000 
au year for education. They argue it is unconstitutional. You 
can lay your finger on the provision of the Constitution 
that they say will justify it. On the contrary, gent!emen, long 
years ago we commenced by giving the public lands of the 
United States to the States for their schools. What power ef 
the Constitution did we have to do that? Later we pussed the 
bill which established the land-grant colleges, and gave them 
large grants of land from the United States, throughout the 
Nation. What power did we have to do that? Later we con- 
tinued and now continue to the present day to give these 
leges money from the Public Treasury. What power have we 
to do that, year by year, and every year? And now they say 
we are spending $26,000,000. They say it is constitutional to 
expend $26,000,000 already appropriated by those gentlemen 
who are now opposing this bill; but when a new proposition 
for education comes up, it is unconstitutional and you can not 
tind any power in the Constitution. Ah, gentlemen, that will 
hardly be an answer to the general demand in this country for 
this legislation. 

Gentlemen say that the only people who will be pleased by 
the passage of this bill will be the Bolshevist laborites. Gentle- 
men, if there is any justification or excuse for the Bolshevist 
laborites in this country, it is because we have not done ou 
duty to the legitimate interests of labor in this country. [Ap 
plause. | 


some 
Let me ask the gentleman anothe 


I will Say to thie 


hot 


col- 


And now, when we cun do something that will be of benefit 
to them, gentlemen come here and say, “Oh, you must not do 
this, because it will encourage Bolshevism.” Ah, it is the 


very best cure for Bolshevism that could be suggested, and, 
my judgment, the only cure. 

Let us see what this means: It does not mean, as gentlemen 
assume—and that is another assumption—that this is a char- 
ituable institution to take care of these men. No such proposi- 
tion is suggested. These boards in the States assume to take 
care of them. The State compensation laws assume to take 
care of them. This has nothing to do with that. This simply 
says, as an economic proposition, as a humanitarian proposi- 
tion, if a man is injured in industry so that he becomes at 
once a burden to his family and the State, if we can give him 
a few weeks or months of education and put him back in the 
productive class, so that he can again become a self-supporting 
American citizen, then we have done something for the Nation 
and the State, and the Nation has an interest in maintaining 
its citizenship and making them self-supporting. That the 
proposition that we have involved in this case; but it is some 
thing that has not yet been done. 


in 


is 


Gentlemen say, “If you embark on this enterprise, that 
means it will be constantly increasing.” It will not. Experi- 
ence shows that it is not necessary. It has not been necessary 
to increase the funds under the Smith-Hughes Act. It is not 
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proposed to increase the funds. The fact is that, once having 
set in operation this proposition and this scheme as we did 
the others, then it will be carried on from year to year with 


increasing appropriations by the States that will make it un- 
the General Government to make further addi- 
tional appropriations; and T believe it will not be long before 
inauking [Federal appropriations en- 


necessary for 


be able 


we will to cease 
tively 

Now, IT want to call attention to one other great mistake. 
Gentlemen say we will have to take care of 300,000 cripples. 
There is no proposition of that kind before you. It is esti- 
inated that there are now in existence in the United States 
300,000 men who have been injured in industry; but a very 


sinall proportion of them need assistance. Let me tell you hoy, 
that works out: There are 74,000 men injured in industry in 
the United States every year, but 52,000 out of the 74,000 have 
lost only one finger and 9,000 more have lost only two fingers. 
Now, these men do not have to be reeducated. As a matter 
of fact, than 14,000 out of the 74,000 will ever or can 
ever make application for industrial training—for rehabilita- 
tion to put them back into industry. A large proportion of them 
so back voluntarily. They do not need any further training. 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 


less 


Mr. WALSH. I yield to the gentleman two minutes. 
Mr. TOWNER. I thank the gentleman from Massachusetts. 


Mr. BROOKS of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOWNER. For a brief question. 

Mr. BROOKS of Illinois. I should like a concrete statement 
of how one of these crippled men can get into the school you 
speak of? 

Mr. TOWNER. This goes to the States, which have already, 
under the voeational-training act, established schools to which 
people in those States are sent for vocational training. All they 
have to do is to send them to schools already established. The 
expense, so far as that is concerned, will be very small. 


Mr. BROOKS of Illinois. Supposing a man who is crippled 
has not any money with which to pay his expenses at this 
school where the tuition is free? 

Mr. TOWNER. In all probability that man will be taken 


care of by the State. 

Now, gentlemen, just a word about the amount of money that 
is required. My colleague from Iowa [Mr. Goop] puts prac- 
tically the whole responsibility of maintaining the fiscal inde- 
pendence of this country upon the Board of Vocational Educa- 
tion. Gentlemen, after all it is only a question of what money 
will be spent and for what purposes. Gentlemen, in your own 
experience have you ever heard in your community one single 
man, be he ever so niggardly and stingy, complain about the 
taxes that he has to pay for schools?) He would not dare do it. 
There is only one class of taxes and expenditures that are not 
criticized in the United States to-day, and they are the expendi- 
tures for education. If gentlemen want to justify their con- 
duct for what they do here, they can not do better than to go 
before their constituents and say, * I helped to take care of the 
industrial cripples and place them again in the list of self-sup- 
porting citizens of the United States.” [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. WALSH. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. CANNoN]. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I wish I had an hour or an 
hour and a half to talk about this bill, but I hav: five minutes 
and can not cover much ground in that time. Under the five- 
minute rule, as the bill is read for amendment, I can get time 
now and then, and I will have something more to say about it. 
I am against this bill. [Applause.] The gods help those who 
help themselves. If there is one danger that we are running 
upon with more than railroad speed in the United States, it is 
in making the Government, especially the United States Govern- 


ment, and the State government as well, the guardian of 
everybody. [Applause.] The result is it begets inefficiency. 


In my judgment, the best manhood North and South, on the 
uverage, Was When with 3,000,000 people we won our independ- 
ence, greatly increased until we now have 110,000,000 people— 
the best manhood that we ever had in this country was when 
this Government was in its formation and when you were 
making the States and when the people were self-reliant. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

I am not concerned, gentlemen—I have said it before and I 
may enlarge upon it under the five-minute rule in considering 
the merits of this bill—I am not concerned for the man or the 
woman or the child that has to live by the sweat of their 
faces. It breeds good manhood, its breeds good womanhood. I 
would like to have the men listening to me now stand up and 
say what they did. Take my friend from Texas, take the 


Texas delegation, take the Illinois delegation, you are here in 
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Congress, but did you make your own way? You can not cop. 
fer efficiency upon somebody. On the average—and we legis. 
late for the average—the weak, feeble-minded, the man that js 
incapable of laboring, and the woman and the child, are cared 
for by the States right on the ground by and through loca} 
self-government, and very well cared for, with insane asylums 
and hospitals. Now you propose to care for them by the 
United States under an organization that has spent a million 
dollars since it was organized for the purpose of giving yoes. 
tional education to our returned soldiers. It is stated las 
spent a million dollars, and what have they done for vocationag) 
education? It is stated in this paper—I do not know whether 
it is right or not—that there are two soldiers who have heen 
given employment under this organization to one member of 
the vocational board. And it has cost a million dollars already, 
Now, let me tell you I have great respect, gentlemen, for the 
school-teachers, I have great respect for the college professors, 
for the college presidents, I have great respect for the men that 
have vision, vision, vision, while the rest of us do not 
vision. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
his expired. 

Mr. WALSH. I yield the gentleman one minute more. 

Mr. CANNON. I was going to say that nine-tenths of the 
people that have vision are visionaries. [Laughter and applause. | 
They dream this, that, and the other. Beginning with Ger. 
many, they are responsible for the present condition of the 
world. Germany was wonderfully efficient; Germany had col- 
leges, scientists, and visionaries, and they got up a propaganda 
and spread it over the earth. We see the results. Now you 
say, do you want to kill off the college professors? Nay, nay, 
I do not want to do that, but I do not want all the visionaries 
to overthrow our form of government. [Applause.] 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I yield the balance of my time to 
the gentleman from New Hampshire [Mr. BurrouGHs]. 

Mr. BURROUGHS. Mr. Chairman, the gods help those who 
help themselves, says the distinguished gentleman from Illinois 
{Mr. CANNON], and I am sure that we all agree with that senti- 
ment. But how about the man who ean not help himself. Who 
helps him? How about the man who, through no fault of his 
own, has lost the means of taking care of himself? How about 
the man, like that poor fellow who came, or rather was brought, 
into my law office a year or two ago—I remember it well—who, 
through no fault of his own, had had both legs cut off at the 
body? Who is going to take care of him? Now, that is the sort 
of man, that is the sort of case, Mr. Chairman, that this bill is 
designed to help. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURROUGHS. No; I would like to yield to the gentle- 
man, but I have only five minutes. This is a good bill and it 
ought to pass. 

As stated by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr,. Frss], chairman 
of the committee, this bill in substantially its present form 
passed the Senate without a dissenting vote on June 21 last. 
It comes into the House with the unanimous report of the men- 
bers of the Committee on Education. It is, in my judgment, 
one of the most meritorious measures that we have been called 
upon to consider at this session of Congress. It ought to re- 
ceive, and I sincerely trust it will receive, substantially the 
unanimous support of this House on both sides of the Chamber. 

Consider for a moment the situation which makes this legis- 
lation necessary. 

From testimony appearing in the printed joint hearings be- 
fore the Senate and House committees it was shown that each 
year there are more than 2,000,000 industrial accidents in this 
country, resulting in loss of time, and more than 700,000 where 
inability to work extends through a period of at least four 
weeks. The representative of the National Association of Man- 
ufacturers of the country, representing more than 4,000 manu- 
facturing concerns, stated at the hearings that if any value at 
all could be placed upon human life, the cost of industrial acci- 
dents in this country would be found to amount to $2,000,000,000 
a year. That is one-third of all the deposits in all the savings 
banks in the United States. The hearings also showed that at 
the present time there are between 200,000 and 300,000 industrial 
cripples in the country who are permanently disabled to « (e- 
gree equal to 50 per cent and more. The average age at which 
such injuries are received is said to be between 30 and 33 years; 
in other words, at a time when the injured person has a right 
to assume that he has 20 or 25 years at least of his working 
life ahead of him. Conservative estimates made by those who 
were in position to speak with authority were to the effect (hat 
there were not less than 15,000 persons substantially totally 
disabled in industrial pursuits in this country every year. 


have 


The time of the gentleman from Illinois 




















(to). 


Now, the purpose of this bill is to reeducate and rehabilitate 
the injured persons. We want to take them off the scrap 
heap where they have been thrown as a part of the wreckage 
of humanity and put them back into productive industry. We 

nt to take away their dependency upon relatives and upon 


ea 


Wi 
syciety and make them once again self-supporting, self-respect- 
ins embers of the community. The bill is a conservation 
neusure, a reclamation measure, as well as a great humane, 
natriotic, and far-sighted measure. 

rwo main arguments have been urged against it- 

irst, that the particular agency designated in the bill through 
vhich Federal funetions are to be performed has ni proved 
tsclf to be an efficient agency in the performance of other sim- 

functions; and 

Second, that the plan involves the expenditure of a lot of 

nol and that under present circumstances the Government 


ean not afford to embark upon such an enterprise. 
Neither of these arguments, in my judgment, should influence 
Members to vote against this bill. 

fhe Federal Board for Vocational Education is now adminis- 
tering the funds previded by the Smith-Hughes Act, which estab- 
d the system of vecational education in this country. It 
s doing that in cooperation with State agencies substantially 
as is provided in the terms of this bill. This board is also ad- 
ministering the law passed in 1917 for the rehabilitation of dis- 
abled soldiers, sailors, and marines. This latter function it is 
performing without reference to the States because that was and 
s conceived te be solely a Federal function. 

Whatever criticism has been made by the Federal Board for 
Vocutional Edueation has, I believe, been confined almost en- 
irely to its administration of the law providing for the rehabili- 
ition of disabled soldiers, sailors, and marines. Under that law 
‘his board has entire administrative and executive control. It 
hikes all investigations, determines who should and who should 
receive benefits under the act, and provides the necessary 
tion to these found entitled to the benefits of the act. 
Under this bill the functions of this board will be almosi 
lirely supervisory. Certain moneys are to be provided by. the 


lish 


Wn 
pstrue 


federal Government for this werk and this money is to be ap- 
portioned among the several States according to population and 


provided that certain conditions specified in the bill are com- 
plied with by all the States. Of course, it is necessary that 
there should be some Federal ageney to supervise the adminis- 
ration of this act and see to it that the conditions specified are 
met by each of the States desiring Federal aid. 

biven granting all that has been said in criticism of this beard 
in conection with the soldiers’ rehabilitation act, where it has 
full administrative and executive control, it does not follow by 
any means that this board may not perform with entire satisfac- 
ind complete suceess all duties imposed upon it in this bill, 
is, indeed, it appears to have performed with entire satisfaction 
iid With complete suecesg all similar duties imposed upon it 

der the terms of the original Federal vocational act. 

lf the Federal beard is not efficient as at present organized 

s entirely possible to. foree a reorganization of this board. 

Verhaps that ought to be done. [E am frank to say that I am 
hot well enough acquainted with the facts. to state positively at 
this time whether it ought to. be done or ought net to be done, 
Bul whatever the fact may be im that regard, the shortcomings 

this board ought not to prejudice or delay the passage of this 
vise and beneficent legislation. 

‘To those who say that we can not afford te appropriate the 
ioney provided in this bill my answer is that we ean not afford 
lv appropriate it. [Applause.] 
I believe I am just as anxious to eeenomize, to cut down ex- 
penditures, and to save money for the Government at this time 
us is iny Member of this House. I realize the need, I may say 
the absolute necessity, of the strictest economy under present 
circumstances, but I am supporting this bill because I believe it 
S in the interest of true economy. I am supperting this bill 
because 1 believe it is not only a humane proposition but because 


lol 


iC 1S a lirst-rate business proposition as well. If I can make two 
Diildes of grass grow where only one grew before I consider that 


sv0d economy and good business, If by spending $1 I can save 
‘10 IT am not only willing but glad to do it, even. in: the present 
udition of the national finances, That is just what I under- 
S this bill is designed to do. Here are from 200.000 to 
‘U,000 persons in the country to-day who, unless some training 
‘i this sort is given them, are not only not producing anything 
7 el actually a burden to their relatives, to society, and. to 
Inselvyes, 
rake a pencil and paper and figure for yourselves what it is 
YsUng right now to support these 200,000 persons, JWven at 
» & Week, and they can not be supported in the almshouses for 
‘ess than that, it would, as I figure it, amount up to the enormous 


steu d 


ht 


the 


S 
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sun. of $50,000,600 ; and remember, too, that many of these people 
have families that must also be cared for. Remember. too. that 
this is not simply for one year but that it is going on year after 
year. Remember, too, that this does not take into account 
economic loss due to inability to work, and consequent loss of 
wages, which would mount up to hundreds of million 


more, 


the 


; of dollars 


By this bill we ure seeking to eliminate this enormous, this 
appalling economic waste. Enough has been accomplished 
already under the soldiers’ and sailors’ rehabilitation act to 


demonstrate some of the possibilities along this line. 
that at least some of this wreckage can be salvaged. 
that a fair proportion of 


We kuow 
We know 
persons supposed to be totally dis 
abled can be be self-respecting, self-supporting 
members of societies. We know that the Nation as well as the 
State is vitally concerned in this problem of the conservation 


restored to 


of its man power. When the opportunity presents itself, as i 
is now presented, to save not less than $50,000,000 a yeur 

and it prebably would be after a few years many times that 
amount—-by the expenditure of a half million or a million 


dollars annually, it seems to me this is net only good philan 


thropy but good business as well. I sineerely hope the bill will 
pass. [Applause. } 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, l make the point ob « cle 
that there is no quorum present, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will count. 

Mr. WALSH (interrupting the count). Mr. Chairn i 
withdraw the point. 

The CHAIRMAN The Clerk will read the bi for aniend 
ment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in order to provide for the promotivu — 
vocational rehabilitation of persous disabled in industry or otherwise 


and who are without sufficient means to provide for their own rehabili 
tation and their return to civil employment there is hereby appropriated 
for the use of the States, subject to the provisions of this act, for the pur 
pose of cooperating with them in the maintenance of vocational rehabili 
tation of such disabled persons, and in returning vocationally rebabill 
tated persons to civil employment, for the fiscal year eud ng Jun 
1919, the sum of $500,000 ; for the fiseal year ending June 30, 1920, the 


30 


sum of $750,000; for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, end an 
nually thereafter, the sum of $1,000,000. Said sums s ail be allottes 
to the States in the proportion which their population bears the 
total population of the United States, not including Territories, out 
lying possessions, and the District of Columbia, according to the last 


preceding United States census: Vrevided, That the allotment of tunds 
to any State shaji not be less than a minimum of $5,000 for any fiscal 
year. And there is hereby appropriated the following sums, or so much 
thereof as may be needed, which shall be used for the purpose of pro 


viding the minimum allotment to the States previded for in this section, 
for the fiscal year ending June 30. 1919, the sum of $66,000; for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, the sum of $46,000; for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1921, and annually thereafter, the sum of $34,000. 

All moneys expended under the provisions of this act frem appro 
priations provided by section 1 shall be upon the condition (1) that 
for each dollar of Federal money expended there shall be expended in 
the State under the supervision and control of the State board at 
least an equak amount for the same purpose: Provided, That no por 
tion of the appropriation made by this act shall be used by any institu 
tion for handicapped persons except for the special training of such indi 
viduals entitled to the benefits of this act as shall be determined by the 
Federa] board; (2) that the State board shall annually submit to the 
Federal board for approval plans showing (a) the kinds of vocational 
rehabilitation and schemes of placement for which it is proposed the 
appropriation shall be used; (b) the plan of administration and super 
vision: (c) courses of study; (d) methods of instruction; (e) qualifica 
tion of teachers, supervisors, directors, and other necessary administra 
tive officers or empioyees; (f) plans for the training of teachers, supe 
visors, and directors; (3) that the State board shall make an annual re 
port to the Federal board on or before September 1 of each year on th 
work done in the State and on the receipts and expenditures of money 
under the provisions of this act; (4) that no portion of any moneys 
appropriated by this act for the benefit of the States shall be applied, 
directly or indirectly, to the purchase, preservation, erection, or repair of 
any building or buildings or equipment, or for the purchase or renial of 
any lands; (5) that all courses for vocational rehabilitation given under 
the supervision and contro! of the State boarc and al} courses for voca 
tional rehabilitation maintained shall be availa:'e, under sueh rules and 


regulations as the Federal board shall prescribe, t. any civil employee of 
the United States disabled while in the performanm* of his duty. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I mov- to strike ut 
the last word. ‘This is the sort of bill that appeals .o th. sensi- 


bilities of men. It is liable to appeal to their sensibilities with 
such foree as to override their judgment. It is a great 
that everyone who is crippled «an not be repaired. Ili 
great pity that everyone who is sick can not be taken care of. 
Such duties should be discharged by States, counties, and imu 


ity 
pricy 


S 2 


nicipalities, but not by the United States Government, for 
it is net an eleemosynary institution. One trouble under 
which we labor in Congress to-day is that the State govern 


ments: have practically abdicated their funciions—-dodged their 


duties—-and everything is loaded onto Congress. I have been 
here long enovgh to. see that bad habit grow most portentousl) 


Some of these days, if k do not quit leeturing, and I think J 
will quit, - intend to prepare a lecture op the comprotiises 
of the Constitution, taking them up seriatim. The) 


nade 
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one logrolling arrangement that is costing this Government 
untold millions of dollars, and that was that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should have control of interstate commerce, if they 
would let the African slave trade run, until 1908, The abuse of 
(hat interstate commerce clause—making it a pack horse for 
the universe—is largely the reason why Congress is almost 
in perpetual session in these latter days. 

Kveryone comes to Uncle Sam to get 
He seems to be regarded as a general Santa Claus. We have 
come to a pretty pass. The chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations says—and he ought to know something about 
it—-that there is going to be a deficiency in the revenues of 
this Government this year of $8,500,000,000. Why go on rolling 
up that deficiency? The gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. 
VIONDELL | that it will cost only a million dollars. Of 
course, we have got so that we think in billions, unfortunately, 
and a million dollars, which to the fathers was a very large 
sum, is to us a mere bagatelle. Until within a few years we 
thought in thousands, occasionally rising to millions. Every 
dollar that is appropriated means sweat and toil and labor 
somewhere, and you are loading up the backs of the taxpayers 
in this country until they are cracking and about to break. 
It is said by the proponents of this bill that the United States 
rvernment gives only a dollar where the State gives another 
dollar. Where does the United States Government get its 
dollar? Out of the taxpayers. Where does the State get its 
dollar? Out of the taxpayers, and the taxes are high enough 
now, and every man in the House who has three ideas above a 
Hoitentot is devoting his thoughts to how to cut down these 
tax bills, and if we do not cut them down these places that 
know us now will know us no more forever. [Applause. ] 

The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. TowNeER] undertakes to bolster 
up this thing upon the ground that years ago we gave away vast 
pareels of land for educational purposes. That was all right. 
{t was given away and it worked a good purpose. Uncle Sam 
had land then to give, while to-day he has not a 160-acre tract 
left in the United States that is fit for cultivation unless it is 
doctored up in some way by irrigation or drainage, and I am in 
favor of both. When I was a child my father used to put me to 
sleep with a song— 


some of his money. 


says 


Uncle Sam is rich enough to give us all a farm. 


And it was God Almighty’s truth then, but it is not now. 
‘the United States Government never had a dollar of its own 
in its life, except the result of proceeds of public lands. It has 
no estate. Neither had the State of Missouri or the State of 
Illinois or any other of these States. This bill is not on all 
fours with the acts giving land for education in the days that 
are done. The situation has changed radically. While the 
purpose underlying this bill, it is true, is good—and nobody 
sympathizes with the afflicted more than I—we ought to leave 
something for individual initiative and something for State 
action. For instance, any man in this country who will allow 
his children to grow up bowlegged ought to be put in the pent- 
tentiary or in an insane asylum. It is easy to cure, and yet 
walking down the street yesterday I saw a man in front of me 
and the biggest hog in the State of Missouri could have run 
between his legs and never touched them at all. A very simple 
operation in infancy or childhood would have cured his de- 
tormity. Bowlegs should be straightened, but I humbly submit 
that it is not Uncle Sam’s duty. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, 
consent to proceed for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Why do not parents take care of 
thst thing instead of coming to the Congress of the United 
States to have bowlegs and other afflictions like that cured? 
We have got to cut down these appropriation bills. I was in 
favor of the soldier's vocational education bill because we will 
never be able to repay the debt that we owe the men who fought 
for the flag of the country. [Applause.] But this is not a 
parallel case at all. Oh, they say, it will only cost a million; 
but that is a starter, that is the camel’s nose under the tent, and 
vou all know it—any of you that are fit to be here know it. I 
have seen several of these bureaus created since I have been 
here. I have seen three departments created, and I will tell 
you how they worked. They will have a little tiny bureau with 
5 or 10 or 15 people in it, and the first thing you know it has 
grown like Jonah’s gourd vine, until they have hundreds of 
them, and it gets to be a great big thing. Then they clamor to 
be made a department, and there is a bill coming up here some 
time that proposes to make a Cabinet member of the Commls- 


I ask unanimous 
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sioner of Education, a secretary of education, and I am against 
it. The first thing you know they will have as many employees 
down there in that Bureau of Education as they have in tho 
War Risk Bureau, with its 14,000 employees jostling each other 
around in each other’s way. 

Iam as much in favor of education as any man who eyer 
lived. I plowed corn and mauled rails and broke rock and cyt 
corn and wormed tobacco in order to get money enough tv vo 
to college. 

I began to teach school before I was 15. The only qualificajioy 
[ really had was my size [laughter], and down in Kentucky 
just after the close of the Civil War size went a good piece in the 
community. [Laughter and applause.]| I was president of , 
college when I was 28 years old down in West Virginia, so I hays 
a right to talk about educational matters. I saw to it that j)\ 
children both secured good education. My son graduated at oy 
froin, or, te use Senator Henry Casotr Lopce’s formula, * was 
graduated from,’ two or three universities and colleges. Nov. 
if he has as much common sense as he ought to have he will si 
ceed in the world. But whenever that bill comes in here to make 
a useless department out of the Bureau of Education, I sy 
against it, and T will use every parliamentary means at my com 
mand to beat it. The United States Government can not do 
everything; it is utterly impossible. The best thing for Con 
gress to do would be to pass a resolution here directed to the 
States advising them to resume their governmental functions 
lapplause] and let us alone. Now, they all “ cuss” Congress. Ij 
is an open season for Congressmen the year round for these 
newspapers and magazines. They abuse us wi*h unanimity, 
Some college professor wrote a whole article in a magazine re 
cently on this budget business, in which he assumed all the way 
through that if it were not for the departments up here that 
Congress would be so extravagant and reckless as to vote away 
the Goddess of Liberty on top of the Capitol. Just the opposite 
is the truth. If it were not for Congress these departments up 


here would gobble everything betwixt the two oceans. 
The time of the gentleman has again 


The CHAIRMAN. 
expired. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. It got so bad, as Mr. Speaker 
CANNON knows, that we absolutely had to pass a law here mak- 
ing it a criminal] offense for the head of a department or bureau 
to spend more money than Congress appropriated, and these 
doctrinaires who write these essays about the sins of Congress 
and the virtues of these departments should be taken out into 
some cool and sequestered spot and tapped for the simples. 
{Laughter and applause. | 

The milk in this coconut is to create a lot of new fat 
The appropriation for the first year is $500,000. 

The following part of the bill shows that 
officials absorbs 10 per cent of that as a starter: 

No salaries shall be paid out of the fund provided in this section in 
excess of the following amounts: At the rate of $5,000 per annum, to 
not more than one person; at the rate of $4,000 per annum each, to no 
more than four persons; at the rate of $3,500 per annum cach, to 
not more than five persons ; and no other employee shall receive compen 
sation at a rate in excess of $2,500 per annum: Provided, That no | 
receiving compensation at less than $3,500 per annum shall receive in 
excess of the amount of compensation paid in the regular departments 
of the Government for like or similar services. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I regret that under the circum- 
stances we can not continue the consideration of this present bill 
because we have promised at 5 o'clock to make a motion to rise 
in order to take up some other matter, Therefore I move that 
the committee do now rise. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman permit a parliamentary 
inquiry for just a moment? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio moves that tlie 
committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Mappen, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that coni- 
mittee having had under consideration the bill H. R. 4438 had 
come to no resolution thereon, 

FOOD PRODUCTS, FUEL, AND RENTS (H. RES. NO. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I submit a priy- 
ileged report from the Committee on Rules. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Llouse resolution 329. 


Resolved, That immediately upon the adoption of this 
House shall proceed with the consideration of the conference 
agreed upon by the managers on the disagrecing votes of the two Houses 
on H. R. 8624, being an act to amend an act entitled “An act to prov de 


Just one minute more. 
[After a pause.] The 


jabs. 


the salaries of 


rson 


resolution the 
rept rt 
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further for the national security and defense by encouraging production, 
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IT think it but I think 


ing tl 1 i trolling the distributi f food prodet is important, it important, too, if we are 
ynserving the supply, and controlling the distribution of food prodets ake ‘ be done ic] 
oma fuel,” approved August 10, 1917. ‘That all points of order on said to make this re port, that i it be done qui kly. 
conference report shall be considered as waived. That there shall be Mr. MAPES I will say to the gentleman that I consulted a 
one hour of debate, to be divided equally between those favoring and} few days ago with the leaders ov the majority side, including 
those opposing the conference report. That at the conclusion of debate the S yeaker in regurd bringing up District busi: n M .- 
the previous question shall be considered as ordered upon the conference speaker, egard to bringing up strict business on} on- 
report, without intervening motion except one motion to recommit. day, and it was the consensus of opinion that Monday sheuld be 
‘ devoted to District business. t seems to me the gentlema 
Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous : pr rs i ” ao aC SeUCImnaD 
, Sain: eens could well put his matter over one day. Monday is the regular 
question on the resolution. District dav. an or ME aah ead ald Se 
va , : district day, and I would not feel as though I could consent to 
The previous question was ordered, eutuat, tt aon kai 
Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from “The SPEAKER : Is there objection’ 
a . ’ * : : , 6 44 Wik. 5S ther ODO JECTLLON 2 
lilinois [Mr. GRAHAM] desires briefly to make a unanimous- Mr. MAPES 1 object, Mr Sine k ; 
° ° a . aWad 4 -, te 4 . sepeuker, 
consent request, and I yield to him. : ; 
Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I first ask unanimous ¥OOD PRODUCTS, FUEL, AND RENT (H. RES 
consent tat Ssaay Devine foe Guy mane. fe The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Cam 
rhe SPEAKER, Is there objection? [After a pause.} The BELL] is recognized 
Chair hears none, Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, the rule I have 
COMMITTEE ON EXPENDITURES IN THE WAR DEPARTMENT. submitted makes in order the consideration of the conference 


Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, the Select Committee 
on Expenditures in the War Department has decided unani- 
mously that it ought to present a matter to the House as soon 
as possible, and for that reason I am going now to prefer 
unanimous-consent request, and I shall try to express in it the 
situation as well as I can. The matter we want to discuss with 
the House and to make plain to the House is in reference to some 
matters arising out of the plant at Nitro, W. Va., that is about 
to be sold, or is in process of sale at this time. Mr. Speaker 
I ask unanimous consent that immediately after the reading of 

Journal on Monday next the Committee on Expenditures in 
he War Department may report to the House verbally on the 
plant at Nitro, W. Va., and that it may address the House for 
one hour at that time, the time to be controlled by the chairman 
of the committee. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois has preferred 


report on the bill from the Committee 


on Agriculture. 

Some question has arisen about the language of the rule. 1 
do not agree that other language to accomplish the same pur 
pose would be preferable to the language that is sie in th 
rule, but I do agree with the gentleman from Tennessee | Mr 


GARRETT] and with others that this is not the reeiae way to 


legislate, and that conferees should not be encouraged to bring 
in legislation in conference reports that has not been consid: 
by either House, but that if it is done it should be done by 
lution authorizing the conferees to exceed their authority it 
advance, rather than in the consideration of the conferen 
report after it has been agreed to under a rule making the olje 
tionable matter in order in the conference report. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


GARD. Will the gentleman 
CAMPBELL of Kansas. 
GARD. 


yield? 
For a question. 
Can the gentleman imagine more encouragement 


: than to bring in two of these extraordinary rules in two suc 
the request which the House has heard. Is there objection to | cessive days? ; 
the request? : Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I was just approaching that 
Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object question. The matters under consideration have been hanging 
I should like to ask the gentleman from Illinois touching the | jy eonference for m any weeks, and the conferees seem to have 
‘ontrol of the time, if he would not be willing to provide that | peen unable to come to a conclusion in harmonizing their differ 
one half of the time should be controlled by the chairman of the | ences in any other manner than that in which they have agreed 
subcommittee on ordnance and the other half by the minority | jn the re port suleeiited te the Tioune. We ave all alascet wore 
member? to a frazzle. The House is tired; the Senate is tired, and if 
Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Well, it was my purpose, Mr. | we keep on the country will be tired of what we are doing. It 
Speaker, to yield to the gentleman from Tennessee and divide | is important that we conclude our business at the earliest 
time with him. I understand that Mr. JEFFERIS, the other mem- | date possible, and it is important that the subject matters con- 
ber of our subcommittee on ordnance, does not desire to dis- | sidered in this conference report be adjusted before Congress 
cuss the matter, and therefore I may say to the gentleman there | takes a recess or adjourns. 
Will be at least no trouble about that. However, Mr. Speaker Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 
it might be necessary for me to discuss this matter a little Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes. 
longer than half an hour. I do not know whether I can finish Mr. BEGG. Assuming that what he has just said is exactly 
hat I have to say in that time, but in that event I would sug- | the truth, is that any justification for passing legislation at this 
vest that it is very likely that we can get additional time from | time and at this moment? 
the House, and with that understanding I will concede that Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I am not justifying the passage 
at the gentleman from Tennessee asks should be incorporated | of the legisiation. I am justifying the right of the House to 
ere unanimous-consent request. I should like, however, Mr. | dispose of the matter one way or the other, and do it finally. 
Speaker, the indulgence of the Members of the House if we] The resolution does not commit the House to agree to the con- 
find we need to discuss that longer that they will give us more | ference report. It submits the conference report to the House 
ume, to be voted upon on its merits. That is what the resolution 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman modifies his request so that | does that I have just submitted. 
half an hour shall be controlled by himself and half by the Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of my time. 
ventieman from Tennessee. Is there objection? Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Speaker, it is characteristic of con- 
Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, | ferees—and I say this without intending any reflection upon 


nder the rules of the House next Monday is set aside for the 
sideration of business reported by the Committee on the 
vict of Columbia. It has been several weeks since the com- 
ittee has had a day in the House, and there are some bills on 
alendar of very great importance. So I hope the gentleman 
Tlinois will be able to find some other day. From what he 
it is liable to take a greater part of the afternoon if he 
brings his matter up. I dislike to object, but I hope the gentle- 
1 can find some other day for its consideration. 
. GRAHAM of Illinois. If the gentleman will yield, I will 
stile very frankly to the House why I think this ought to be 
cht up now. This sale over there is in progress now. If 
House and the people of the country are to be informed 
it it, this thing will not wait. I do not know, Mr. Speaker, 
t the situation is as regards the program of the House, but 
ight be possible that next Tuesday could be set aside for 
District day, so that the day might be devoted to that; but so 
fur as this is concerned I have not gone to the Rules Committee 
it, because I thought very likely the Members of the House 
ll concede us this right to come in on Monday without a 
I do not want to interfere with the gentleman’s work, as 


Dis 


1 


LVI 
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the present conferees—to be entirely satisfied with their work 
and to seek the method of disposing of it which will be the 
quickest and which will give them the least difficulty. Hence 
the declination of the conferees in this case, as in the case that 
was before the House on yesterday, to take the method of a 
concurrent resolution, which would give to the House the oppor- 
tunity to consider the legislation that they propose. For the 
convenience of the conferees we are asked to take this ex- 
traordinary method of passing a rule which prevents the House 
from considering legislation, in any proper sense of that term, 
that the conferees have themselves put into this bill. I am 
opposed to that. It involves a dangerous principle of legisla- 
tion, and in this particular matter, as a practical proposition, 
it is worse than even that of yesterday, and for this reason: 
Let gentlemen recall the history of the legislation which 

really in ata here, namely, the rent legislation applying to 
the District of Columbia. That has not been before 


this bod 


in any form for actual consideration. What occurred? Th 
food bill reported from the Committee on Agriculture and 
passed by the House was sent to the Senate. There, under 
some sort of peculiar rules, which I do not understand—the 
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gentieman from Missouri, the former Speaker of this House, 
probably very accurately, when he said that 
rules and did not observe what they did 
some sort of rule they take up a bill con- 
the District of Columbia and put it on an 
That comes back to this body. And what 


CONGRESSIONAL 


expressed. it, 
body iad no 
have—but under 
cerning rents in 
Agricultural bill. 


The amendments 


OoOrnece 


that 


Occurs ¢ 


No chance to amend, no opportunity to perfect that legislation. 
And in that crude form it 


supposed purpose of the other body 
the language of that particular bill or that 
particular part of the bill that was in dispute, and hence were 
compelled to exceed their authority 
rred, Mr. Speaker, was that 
brought here 
in the bill the language which they found necessary. 
eladly have voted for a rule to make such a concurrent resolu 
and thus bring it hefore the House for considera 
tion under the general rules of the House. 

Mr. WELLING. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARRETT. Y 

Mr. WELLING. Why did not the 
very thing and ask for a resolution? 

Mr. GARRETT. The only answer I ean give to the gentle 
man is that the conferees were satisfied with their work. It 
may be good work—and I am saying this without any reflec- 
the They were satisfied with their work, 
this was a quicker method, in their opinion, to bring about 
action upon their proposition. 

ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
GARRETT. Yes 
ALEXANDER. 


against the cor 


to the very 


miuUsSt 


purpose or 


} 
tlre \ change 


the conferees should have 


Oc’ 


tion in order, 


House conferees do that 


Mon on conferees. 
’ 
chia 
final 
Mr 
Vy 
Vir 
at. 


eisty 


The 
iferees. Primarily it rests against the 
louse. Why w not that sent to the Committee on Agricul 
ture and considered in the House in the first instance? The 
House took an ensier course The 
the House and not on the conferees. 

Mr. GARRETT. I am not criticizing the conferees in any 
offensive manner, I trust. What I am criticizing is this par- 
ticular practice of legislating. If I were one of the conferees 
[ would doubtless be satisfied with their work. But I am 
pleading for the integrity of legislative procedure; I am plead- 
ing for the opportunity of this House to pass upon this legisla- 
a way that it would have the opportunity to amend it 
wisdom it thought it was desirable to amend it. That 
opportunity not here now, because this conference 
report must be voted up or down as a whole, and there is no 
chance to place upon this legislation any amendment, however 
sermane it may be or however desirable it may be. Against 
this sort of policy I protest. I realize that it is futile now, 
so far as this particular rule is concerned; but I 
to give my support to the notice which the gentleman 


tien in 
if in its 


does exist 


probably, 


desire 


from Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL] served upon the House yesterday, | 


again to-day, and I desire to 
support in the future against 


which he has reiterated 
him that he will have my 
of this character. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I yield one min- 
e to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HAUGEN]. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa is 
or one minute. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. 
[Mr. GARRETT] has just stated that 
given consideration by the House. If any matter has 
ziven consideration by the House, I believe it is the rent propo- 
[ call the gentleman’s attention to the fact that it has 
been before this House twice—first, the Saulsbury resolution, 
und then the amendment thereto, besides the conference report 

ere a week ago. 


rules 


<i 
recogni: 


Sp 


aker, the 


sition 


I referred to the legislation involved in this 

1d what has occurred in this Congress. There 

was nothing » other day except talk. There was no oppor- 
tunity to amen 

Mr. 


amendments were hurriedly drawn, and the conferees thought 


it absolutely necessary to rewrite them in order to accomplish | 


the results desired by the amendments. We have not changed 
the principle. The principle is the same, but we have clarified 
the language and made clear just what is desired. 
Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. 
utes to the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. JoHNson]. 
The SPEAKER. TI! gentleman from Kentucky is 


iv ] "oor ‘ 
hil ad tor five 


recog 


minutes, 


| conference report. 
are disagreed to informally, theo- | 
retically considered, but practically never read to the House. | 


Now, what ought to have | 


a concurrent resolution authorizing them to place | 
I should 


gentleman seems to level his criti- | 


criticism rests primarily on } 


assure | 


| consent that the statement be read in lieu of the report. 


red |} 


gentleman from Tennessee | 
this matter has not been | 
been | 


HAUGEN. The facts are as I stated before. The | 


Mr. Speaker, I yield five min- | 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, in my opinion. 
when this bill came over from the Senate with this amendment 
to it, it should have gone to the Committee on Agriculture, and 
there the amendment would have been written, so that it would 
not be subject to a point of order, as it was when it came as 4 
But I was persuaded not to object to the 
unanimous request that was made, that it might go to conferen 
instead of to committee, with a view of hastening the bill to 


| early passage, 
goes to conference, and the conferees |} 
find themselves in a condition where to give vitality and vigor 


As I have said on previous occasions, this bill is not all | 
would have, but I wish to repeat that it is all we are going to 
get. Delay after delay, running through a year and a half now, 


has enabled the profiteers to feed upon the Government em 


ployees and the public generally in the District of Columbia. 
Again, as I said, this bill will either be good or bad, as the 
commission is good or bad. We can all only hope that it will be 
zood. But I do wish to say in this connection that the profiteers 
to-day have out their candidates for the places of commissioners 
that are provided for in this bill. More than that, a citizen fron 


| Ohio, who is one of the principal lobbyists against the passag 

| of an antirent profiteering bill, is still busy; he is still knock- 
| ing at the doors of both Houses of Congress, asking for delay, 
| asking that nothing be done. 


That is the plan. My judgment 
is that this rule should be adopted without delay, and then le! 
us have the advantage of the legislation that is in the bill. |] 
repeat, it is not all that I want, but it is something. Ever 
time it has been tinkered with it has been hurt. 

I said to you the other day that if this bill were sent back to 


, conference it was reasonably certain that it would come back 


impaired in some respects, and it has so come back. It has been 
impaired some little. The conferees, in endeavoring to do jus 
tice with a certain condition, have yielded somewhat to it, and 
in order that they might be induced to yield, one particular in 
stance has been cited to them which has some merit to it, i 

order to open the gates so that any number of apartment houses 


| and boarding houses may become exempt from the provisions o! 


this law. 

I again wish to repeat that the further this thing will go the 
worse it will get, and to-day we are compelled to make choice 
between doing away with the alleged sacredness of a rule ol 
the House or to permit profiteering to continue. Which are you 
going to take? There is no rule so sacred that it may not be 
suspended momentarily in order that great justice—justice cr) 
ing almost to heaven—may be done. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from 
has expired. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of 
on the resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolutio! 

The resolution was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. Accordingly the 
ference report. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent tha 
the statement be read in lieu of the report. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
Is there 


Kentucl 


Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a vot 


Clerk will report the con- 


objection ? 
Mr. WALSH. I think the report ought to be read. TI obje 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts objects. 
The Clerk will read the conference report. 
The conference report was read. 


CONFERENCE REPORT. 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
8624) entitled “An act to amend an act entitled ‘An act to provide 
further for the national security and defense by encouraging 
the production, conserving the supply, and controlling the distri- 
bution of food products and fuel,’ approved August 10, 1917, 
having met, after full and free conference, have agreed to recom- 
mend and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, and 10, and 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed by the Senate amendment insert the followins: 
“section 1”; and on page 1, after line 2, of the engrossed pill 
insert the following: 

“That this act may be cited as ‘ the food control and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia rents act.’ 

“Title I. Food control act amendments.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 
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‘ss ) 
from its | 
, and | 
of 

the | € 





Amendment numbered 11: That the House recede 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 11 
In lieu 
insert 








dlisé 


agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 
the matter proposed by the Senate amendment 
following : 

Columbia 
unless the 


Title IJ. District of 
When used this title, 


rents, 
101. context indicates 
otherwise— 

“The term ‘ rental property ’ means any building or part thereof 
or land appurtenant thereto in the District of Columbia rented 
or hired and the service agreed or required by law or by deter- 
mination of the commission to be furnished in connection there- 
with, but does not include an hotel or apartment. 

The term ‘person’ includes an individual, 
issociation, or corporation. 

The term ‘ hotel’ ‘apartment’ means any hotel or apart- 
ment or part thereof, in the District of Columbia, rented or hired 
and the land and outbuildings appurtenant thereto, and the 
service agreed or required by law or by determination of the 
commission to be furnished in connection therewith. 

The term ‘owner’ includes a lessor or sublessor, other 
person entitled to receive rent or charges for the use or occu- 
paney of any rental property, hotel or apartment, or any interest 
therein, his agent. 

The term ‘ tenant’ 


‘¢ SEC. 


partnership, 


or 


or 


or 
sublessee or 


includes a subtenant, lessee, 


r person, not the owner, entitled to the use or occupancy of 

rental property, hotel or apartment. 

The term ‘service’ includes the furnishing of light, heat, 
ater, telephone or elevator service, furniture, furnishings, 
indow shades, screens, awnings, storage, kitchen, bath and 
iundry facilities and privileges, maid service, janitor service, 
emoval of refuse, making all repairs suited to the type of 
lilding or necessitated by ordinary wear and tear, and any 


ther privilege or service connected with the use or occupancy 
or hotel. 


of any rental property, apartment, 
The term ‘ commission’ means the Rent Cominission of the 
District of Columbia 


‘Sec. 102. A 
to be known as the 
hia, which shall be composed of three commissioners, none of 
hom shall be directly or indirectly engaged in, or in any 
anner interested in or connected with, the real estate or rent- 
business in the District of Columbia. The commissioners 


commission is hereby created and established, 


shall be appointed by the President by and with the advice and | 


consent of the Senate. The term of each commissioner shall be 
vo years, except that any person chosen to fill a vacancy shall 
he appointed only for the unexpired term of the commissioner 
hom he succeeds. The commission shall at 


the time of its | ana determine the issues involved in all 





K 


| papers, or correspondence relating to any matter which the 
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“Sec. 105. For the purpose of this title the commission or 
officer, employee, or agent duly authorized in writing by 
shall at all reasonable times have to for 

‘xamination, and the right to copy, any books, accounts, 


an 


access 


or and the 


mission is authorized to consider investigate ; 
mission shall have power to require by 


eon 


it. 
the purpose of 
records, 
com- 


and testimony of witnesses and the production of all such books, 


quired from any place in the United States at any designated 
place of hearing. In case of disobedience to a subpeena or of the 
contumacy of any witness appearing before the commission, tli 
commission may invoke the aid of the Supreme Court of the 


District of Columbia or of 


Such court may thereupon issue an order requiring the perse 
subpenaed to obey the subpeena, or to give evidence touching 
the matter in question. Any failure to obey such order of t} 
court may be punished by such court as a contempt there 
No officer or employee of the commission shall, unless aut horizes 
by the commission or by a court of competent jurisdiction, ma 


publie any information obtained by the commission. 


accounts, records, papers, and correspondence relating to any 
such matter. Any member of the commission may sigh sub 
peenas, administer oaths and affirmations, examine witnesses, 
and receive evidence. 

“Such attendance of witnesses und the production of su 
| books, accounts, records, papers, and correspondence may be 1 


‘Sec. 106. For the purposes of this title it is declared ti 
all (a) rental property and (b) apartments and_ hotels 
affected with a publie interest, and that all rents and charg 
therefor, all service in connection therewith, and all other te! 
and conditions of the use or accupancy thereof, shall be fair «1 

| reasonable; and any unreasonable or unfair provision of a leas 

| or other contract for the use or occupancy of such rental proy 
erty, apartment, or hotel with respect to such rents, charges 
service, terms, or conditions is hereby declared to be contr 
public policy. The commission upon its own initiative may. 


Rent Commission of the District of Colum- | 


rganization and annually thereafter elect a chairman from Its | 


iwn membership. The commission may make such regulations 
s may be necessary to carry this title into effect. 
‘All powers and duties of the commission may be exercised 
a majority of its members. A vacancy in the commission 


upon complaint shall, determine whether the rent, charges 


ice, and other terms or conditions of a lease or other contra: 
the use or occupancy of any such rental property, hotel, 
apartment are fair and reasonable. Such complaints 


made (a) by or on behalf of any tenant, and (b) by any « 


except where the tenant is in possessien under a lease or ot! 
contract, the term specified in which has not expired, an 
fairness and reasonableness of which has not been determi 
by the commission. 

‘In all such cases the commission shall give notice personall 
or by registered mail and afford an opportunity to heard 
all parties in interest. The commission shall promptly hea: 


it 


complaints subm 


en 


subpeena the attendance 


any district court of the United States. 


E. 


to it. All hearings before the commission shall be open to 

| public. If the commission determines that such rents, charges. 
| service, or other terms or conditions are unfair or unreasonable, 
it shall determine and fix such fair and reasonable rent or 
charges therefor, and or fair and reasonable service, terms 
and conditions of use or occupancy. In any suit in any cour 
of the United States or the District of Columbia involving a1 
question arising out of the relation of landlord and tenant ith 
respect to any rental property, apartment, or hotel, except an 


hall not impair the right of the remaining commissioners to 
xercise all the powers of the commission. The commission 
all have an official seal, which shall be judicially noticed. 
‘Sec. 103. Each commissioner shall receive a salary of $5,000 
year, payable monthly. The commission shall appoint a secre- 
tary, who shall receive a salary of $3,000 a year, payable in like 
anner; and, subject to the provisions of the civil-service laws, 
; may appoint and remove such officers, employees, and agents | 
: nd make such expenditures for rent, printing, telegrams, tele- 


phor law books, books of reference, periodicals, furniture, 


ionery, office equipment, and other supplies and expenses as 
be necessary to the administration of this title. All of the 
enditures of the commission shall upon the presentation of 


ized vouchers therefor approved by the chairman of the 
imission be audited and paid in the same manner as other 
nditures for the District of Columbia. 


th the exception of the secretary, all employees of the 
ission shall be appointed from !ists of eligibles supplied by 
Commission and in accordance with the civil- 





Service 


c, 104. 


CLO § 


assessor of the District of Columbia shall serve 
assistant to the commission, but he shall 
fa commissioner. He shall 


A 


the 
iS an advisory 
none of the powers or duties o 


the meetings and hearings of the commission. Every 
er or employee of the United States or of the District of 
unbia, whenever requested by the commission, shall supply 
he commission any data or information pertaining to the 
ministration of this title which may be contained in the 
ore of his office. The assessor shall receive for the per- 


ance of the duties 
annum, payable monthly, 
prescribed for his office 


required by this section a salary of $1,000 
in addition to such other sali iy 


he by law. 





appeal from the commission’s determination as provided in this 


and duties of 


and 


court shall determine the rights 
accordance with the determination 


title, such 
parties in 


re 


thy 


gulations of 


the commission relevant thereto. 

“Spc. 107. A determination of the commission fixing a fair 
| and reasonable rent or charge made in a proceeding begun by 
| complaint shall be effective from the date of the filing of the com 
| plaint. The difference between the amount of rent and charges 
| paid for the period from the filing of the complaint to the date 
| of the commission’s determination and the amount that would 
| have been payable for such period at the fair and reasonable 
| rate fixed by the commission may be added to or subtracted 
| from, as the case demands, future rent payments, or after the 
| final decision of an appeal from the commission’s determin 
| tion may be sued for and recover« d in an action in the municipal 
| court of the District of Columbia. 

‘Sec. 108. Unless within 10 days after the filing of the co! 
mission’s determination any party to the complaint appea 


therefrom to the Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia, 


final ant l 
rminati 


} 
ii 


determination of the commission shall be 
If such an appeal is taken from the 
the record before the commission or s 


the 
clusive. 
the commission, 


dete 


ns 
I 


I 


i 


thereof as the court may order shall be certified by to 
court and shall constitute the record before the court, ana ih 
commission’s determination shall not be modified or set a sid 
by the court, except for error of law. If any parts applies 
the court for leave to adduce a¢ dditional evidence and shows 
the SO -faction of the eourt t} rdditi al e\ den ce 


to 


> 


_ 
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material and that there were reasonable grounds for the failure 
to adduce such evidence in the preceeding before the commis- 
sion, the court may order such additional evidence to be taken 
before the commission and to be adduced upon the hearing in 
such manner and upon such terms and conditions as the court 


may deem proper. The commission may modify its findings as | 


to the facts, or make new findings, by reason of the additional 
evidence so taken, and it shall file such modified or new find- 
ings, which shall be conclusive, and its recommendations if any 
for the modification or setting aside of its original determina- 
tion, with the return of such additional evidence. In the pro- 
ceedings before such court an appeal from a determination of 
the commission, the commission shall appear by its counsel or 
other representative and submit oral or written arguments to 
support the findings and the determination of the commis- 
S1lon 


‘Sec. 109. The right of a tenant to the use or occupany of | 
any rental property, hotel, or apartment existing at the time | 
this act takes effect, or thereafter acquired, under any lease or | 
other contract for such use or occupancy or under any exten- | 
; drawn from the tenant any service agreed or required by 


sion thereof by operation of law, shall, notwithstanding the 
expiration of the term fixed by such lease or contract, continue 
it the option of the tenant subject, however, to any determina- 


tion or regulation of the commission relevant thereto; and | 
|} or of a determination of the commission, exposed the tenant, 


such tenant shall not be evicted or dispossessed so long as he 
pays the rent and performs the other terms and conditions of 
he icnaney as fixed by such lease or contract, or in case such 
euse or contract is modified by any determination or regula- 
tion of the commission, then as fixed by such modified lease or 
coutract. All remedies of the owner at law or equity, based on 
‘ny provision of any such lease or contract to the effect that 


such lease or contract shall be determined or forfeited if the | 
premises are sold, are hereby suspended so long as this title is | 
| mission shall likewise determine the amount or value of any 
property, hotel, or apartment subject to the rights of tenants | bonus or other consideration in excess of the rental named i: 
us provided in this title. The rights of the tenant under this | 
title shall be subject to the limitation that the bona fide owner | 


n foree, Every purchaser shall take conveyance of any rental 


of any rental property, apartment, or hotel shall have the right 


to possession thereof for actual and bona fide occupancy by | 
himself, or his wife, children, or dependents, or for the purpose | 
terring down or razing the same in order immediately to 


construct new rental property, hotel, or apartment if approved | 


v the commission, upon giving 30 days’ notice in writing, 
erved in the manner provided by section 1223 of the act en- 
titled “An act to establish a code of laws for the District of 
(Columbia, approved May 3, 1901, as amended, which notice 
shall contain a full and correct statement of the facts and cir- 
umstances upon which the same is based; but in no case shall 


possession be demanded or obtained by such owner in contra- | 
vention of the terms of any such lease or contract. If there is | 


dispute between the owner and the tenant as to the accuracy 
or sufficiency of the statement set forth in such notice, as to the 
sood faith of such demand, or as to the service of notice, the 


matters in dispute shall be determined by the commission upon | 


complaint as provided in section 106 of this title. 

‘Sec. 110. Pending the final decision on appeal from a de- 

termination of the commission, the commission’s determina- 
ion shall be in full force and effect and the appeal shall not 
operate as a supersedeas or in any manner stay or postpone the 
enforcement of the determination appealed from. Immediately 
upon the entry of a final decision on the appeal the commis- 
ion shall, if necessary, modify its determination in order to 
nuke it conform to such decision. The difference, if any, be- 
ween the amount of rent and charges paid for the period from 
the date of the filing by the commission of the determination 
appenled from and the amount that would have been payable 
or such period under the determination as modified in accord- 
ince with the final decision on appeal may be added to or 
allowed on account of, as the case demands, future rent pay- 
ments or may be sued for and recovered in an action in the 
municipal court in the District of Columbia. 

‘Spe, 111. The determination of the commission in a pro- 
ceeding begun by complaint or upon its own initiative fixing 
fair and reasonable rents, charges, service, and other terms and 
conditions of use or occupancy of any rental property, hotel, or 
apartment shall constitute the commission’s determination of 
the fairness and reasonableness of such rents, charges, serv- 
ice, terms, or conditions for the rental property, hotel, or apart- 
ment affected, and shall remain in full foree and effect notwith- 
standing any change in ownership or tenancy thereof, unless 
and until the commission modifies or sets aside such determina- 
tion upon complaint either of the owner or of the tenant. 

‘Sec. 112. If the owner of any rental preperty, apartment, or 
hotel collects amy rent or charge therefor in excess of the 
amount fixed in a determination of the commission made and 
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in full force and effect in accordance with the provisions of 
this title, he shall be liable for, and the commission is hereby 
authorized and directed to commence an action in the munici- 
pal court in the District of Columbia to recover double, the 
amount of such excess, together with the cos:s of the proceed- 
ing which shall include an attorney’s fee of $50, to be taxed as 
part of the costs. Out of any sums received on account of 
such recovery the commission shall pay over to the tenant the 


| amount of the excess so paid by him and the balance shall be 


paid into the treasury of the District of Columbia: Provided, 
That if the commission finds that such excess was paid by the 
tenant voluntarily and with knowledge of the commission’s 
determination, the whole amount of such recovery shall be 
paid into the treasury of the District of Columbia. 

‘Sec. 115. If in any proceeding before the commission, begun 
by complaint er on the commission’s own initiative, and in 
volving any lease or other contract for the use or occupancy 
ot any rental property, hotel, or apartment the commission 
finds that at any time after the passage of this act but during 
the tenacy the owner has, directly or indirectly, willfully with 


determination of the commission to be furnished, or has by act, 


| neglect, or omission contrary to such lease or contract or to the 


law or any ordinance or regulation made in pursuance of law, 


directly or indirectly, to any unsafe or insanitary condition or 
imposed upon him any burden, loss, or unusual inconvenience i! 
connection with his use or occupany of such rental property, 


| hotel, or apartment, the commission shall determine the sum 


which in its judgment will fairly and reasonably compensate or 
reimburse the tenant therefor. In any such proceeding in- 
volving a lease or other contract, the term specified in whic! 
had not expired at the time the proceeding was begun, the com 


such lease or contract received at any time directly or indirect], 
by the owner in connection with’ such lease er contract. The 
tenant may recover any amount so determined by the commis 
sion in an action in the municipal court of the District of 
Columbia. 

“Sec. 114. Whenever under this title a tenant is entitled to 
bring suit to recover any sum due him under any determination 


| of the commission, the commission shall, upon application by th: 


tenant and without expense to him, commence and prosecute i1 
the municipal court of the District of Columbia an action o1 
behalf of the tenant for the recovery of the amount due, and in 


; such case the court shall include in any judgment rendered in 


favor of the tenant the costs of the action, including a reasonabli 
attorney's fee, to be fixed by the court. Such costs and attor 
ney’s fee when recovered shall be paid into the treasury of the 
District of Columbia. 

‘Sec. 115. The commission shall, by general order, from til 
to time prescribe the procedure to be followed in all proceeding 
under its jurisdiction. Such procedure shall be as simple auc 
summary as may be practicable, and the commission and parties 
appearing before it shall not be bound by technical rules of e\ 
dence or of pleading. 

“Sec. 116. Any person who with intent to avoid the provisio) 
of this title enters into any agreement or arrangement for the 
payment of any bonus or other consideration in connection wit) 
any lease or other contract for the use or occupancy of an) 
rental property, hotel, or apartment, or who participates in an; 
fictitious sale or other device or arrangement the purpose of 
which is to grant or obtain the use or occupancy of any renta 
property, hotel, or apartment without subjecting such use or 
occupancy to the provisions of this title or to the jurisdictio: 
of the commission shall upon conviction be punished by a fine 
not exceeding $1,000 or by imprisonment for not exceeding one 
year, or by both. 

“Sec. 117. The commission shall prescribe standard forms 
of leases and other contracts for the use or occupancy of an) 
rental property, hotel, or apartment and shall require their uss 
by the owner thereof. Every such lease or contract entered 
into after the commission has prescribed and promulgated a 
form for the tenancy provided by such lease or contract shall be 
deemed to accord with such standard form; and any such lease 
or contract in any preceeding before the commission or in an) 
court of the United States or of the District of Columbia shall 
be interpreted, applied, and enforced in the same manner 4s 
if it were in the form and contained the stipulations of such 
standard form. 

“The owner of an hotel or apartment shall file with the com- 
mission plans and other data in such detail as the commission 
requires, descriptive of the rooms, accommodations, and service 
in connection with such hotel or apartment, and a schedule of 
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rates and charges therefor. ‘The commission shall, after con- 
sideration of such plans, schedules, data, or other information, 
determine and fix a schedule of fair and reasonable rates and 


charges for such hotels or apartments ; and the rates and charges 
stated in such schedule shall thereafter constitute the fair and 
reasonable rates and charges for such hotel or apartment. ‘The 
ommission’s determination in such case shall be made after 
such notice and hearing and shall have the same force and effect 
nd be subject to appeal in the same manner as a determination 
if the commission under section 106 of this title. 

‘SI 118. No tenant shall assign his lease of or sublet any 
ental property or apartment at a rate in excess of the rate paid 
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hy him under his lease without the consent of the commission | 


pon application in a particular case, and in such case the com- 
mission shall determine a fair and reasonable rate of rent for 
harge for such assignment or sublease. 


‘Spec, 119. The public resolution entitled ‘ Joint resolution to 
prevent profiteering in the District of Columbia,’ approved May 
®1 1918, as amended, is hereby repealed, to take effect 60 days 
after the date of the confirmation by the Senate of the commis- 


signers first nominated by the President 
if this title; but a determination by the commission made within 
SUC PP 
provisions of this title, notwithstanding the provisions of such 
i) resolution. All laws or parts of laws in conflict with any 
provision of this title are hereby suspended so long as this title 
in force to the extent that they are in such conflict. 
120. The sum of $50,000, or so much thereof as may 
aur) s hereby appropriated and made immediately availa- 
ble to carry out the provisions of this title, one-half thereof to be 


shli 
1Di 


NEY be 


under the provisions | 


riod of 60 days shall be enforced in accordance with the } 


wad of money in the Treasury of the United States not 
herwise appropriated and the other one-half out of the reve- | 
of the District of Columbia. 
‘Sec, 121. If any clause, sentence, paragraph, or part of this 


l! be adjudged by any court of competent jurisdiction 


be invalid, such judgment shall not affect, impair, or invali- | 


‘emainder thereof, but shall be confined in its operations 
cla sentence, paragraph, or part thereof directly in- 
volved in the controversy in which such judgment shall 


ndered. 


use, 


1 
nave 


eect) f 
Sec, 122. It is hereby declared that the provisions of this | 
itle are made necessary by emergencies growing out of the war 


vith the Imperial German Government, resulting in rental con- 
ditiois in the District of Columbia dangerous to the public 
ind burdensome to public officers and employees whose 
them to reside within the District and 
rst vhose activities are essential to the maintenance and 
omfort of such officers and employees, and thereby embarrass- 


health 


ties require 






other | 


ing the Federal Government in the transaction of the publi 
Dusine [It is also declared that this title shall be considered 
mporary legislation, and that it shall terminate on the ex- 
iration of two years from the date of the passage of this act, 
niess sooner repealed.” 

{nd the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House reeede from its disagreement io the amend 
lent of the Senate to the title of the bill, and agree to the same 
vith an amendment, as follows: In lieu ef the matter proposed 
by the Senate amendment insert the following: 

“To amend an act entitled ‘An act to provide further for | 
fe national security and defense by encouraging ihe produe- | 
tion, conserving the supply, and controiling the distribution of 

od products and fuel,’ approved August 10, 1917, and to 
reguiate rents in the Distriet of Columbia.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

(i. ‘\. tl \LGI . 
J. C. MCLAUGHLIN 
THos. L. RuBeEy, 
Mandders on the part of the louse 
\. J. GRONNA 
Hoke SMITH, 
VWanaagers on the nart the Ne / 
STATEMENT. 
Wiuhasers on the part of the House at the conference 
Sh lle disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments 
= senate to the bill (H. R. 8624) entitled “An act to 
uinenhd an act entitled ‘An act to provide further for the national | 
fhe es: id defense by encouraging the production, conserving 
ae supply, and controlling the distribution of food products and 
‘uel, approved August 10, 1919,” submit the following state- 
lt in explanation of the effect of the action agreed upon 
“y Tie conferenee committee and submitted in the accompany- 
Ag Cublerence report as to eech of the amendments of the } 
Senat 





medy : 








bed 
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Amendment No. 1: To this amendment the House recedes w)t 


an amendment, which amendment changes “the first per: 
graph” to “section one” which involves only a matter « 
form or phraseology; and adds: “ That this act may be ted 
as ‘the food-control and the District of Columbia renis aet 
Trrte I1.—Foop-Controt-Act AMENDMENTS,” the purpose of whic 


is for convenience and separating the food-control-act amend 
ments from the District of Columbia rents 
The House recedes from its disagreement 


S to the amendmen 
of the Senate Nos. 2 to 10, inclusive. The changes resulti 
therefrom involve only matters of form and phraseology 

Amendment No. 2: This amendment strikes ou be, anel t 
same.” 

Amendment No. 3: This amendment strikes out «a comm: 

Amendment No, 4: This amendment strikes out “so as.’ 

Amendmen No. 5: This amendment chang ‘the 
* such.” 

Amenmdleent No. G: This amendment strikes out “ entitled 
‘An act to provide further for the national securitv and defens 
by encouraging the production, eonservinge the supply, net 
controlling th distribution «4 ood rewinets sya ie 7 
proved ” and adds “ of.” 

Amendment Neo. 7: This amendment it es Ot bv 
same,” 

Aménument No. S: This ninemiment strikes out con 

Amendment No. 9: This amendment strikes out “so as 

Amendment No. 10: This amendment changes “And provide 
io “ Provided further.” 

Amendment No. tis This dinenament is the Senate : «tit 
ment pertaining to rents within the District of Columbia ri} 
House reeedes with an amendnies whieh is a comprehens 
substitute therefor. 

Section Ol: his a Lio i itaibs tie detinitions The +} 
‘rental property ” includes all buildings and the land appurt 
ant thereto, within the District of Columbia. This term alse 
aries the Senate amendment by coverive al service furnishes 
in connection with any rental property Such service thus 
comes an element in determining the fair valve of rental iran 
erty for the purpose of fixing the rent therefor The ierms 
* hotel” nd “apartment similarly defined The eo 
ference amendment furthe varices the NSenate amendment b 
eovering business property, and by previding a definiti 

servi fhe Senate amendment detinitions of * true value. 
“ fonutroversy, tnd * jurisdictior are omitted nnnecessar 

Section 102: This section ereates a commission of three ' 
pers not engaged in or connected with the real estate busine 
in the District of Columbia. The members are to be appo 
by th President, by ib th the advice and consent « ] 
senate, fe ‘ o1 1 urs. The Senate amendment q f 

itions of two years’ residence vithin the District is omit 

Seetion 105: This section provides an annual salary of 85.100 
pavable monthly, for each commissioner. Provision is 1 
made fer certain specified expenditures by the commissio 
he audit theres The Senate amendni provided an annual 


salary of $6,000 for ench commissioner. 


Section 104: This section provides that the assessor ¢ 

ecomes an advisery assistant te the commission. The assess 
receives ap additional salary of $1,000 per annum for such addi 
ional duties nstead of $2,000, as provided in the Senaté 
imendment. section further varies the Senate amendmer 


The 
tha 





by providing every officer or employee of the United States 
er the District of Columbia shall upon request from the cor 
Inission supply with any data or information which is cor 
tained ihe records of his oftice and which pertain to the 
administration of the title 

Section 105: This section rovides that duly authorized 
officers and eniployees of ihe Commission shall at all reasonable 
fimes have access to any books records, or papers relating to 
any matter before the commission. The commission is giver 
the power to issue subpena for the production of such books, 
records, and papers, and for requesting the attendance of wit 


nesses. The district courts of the United States are to enfore 
such subpeenas. ‘The section varies the Senate amendm« b 
providing that no officer or employee of the commission shal 
unless authorized by it or by a court, make publie any informa 
tion obtained by the commission. 

Section 106: This section declares that renial propert i 
hotels and apartments are affected with the public interest, «nd 
that all rents and charges therefor and all service in connection 


therewith shall be fair and reasonable. The provisions of th 


section vary the Senate amendment, which prevides for thy 
determination of the commission of fair and reasonable rents 
charges, services, and other terms and conditios of a lease OF 
contract upon complaint of the tenant or owl by perm rhs 
the commissior f Ke trel leterminations upen if "vR 
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the 
under a lease or contract which has 
operation of law or which has been modified 
by the commission. Such determinations shall be made upon 
notice and hearing to all parties interested. ‘The provisions of 
the Senate amendment are further varied by a provision that 
any determination of the commission must be observed by all 
iederal courts and courts of the District of Columbia in any 
collateral action, 

Section 107: This section provides that determinations of the 


initiative and nllowing 
tenant is in 


been extended by 


possr ssion 


commission fixing a fair and reasonable rent or charge upon | 
complaint shall be effective from the date of such complaint. | 


The tenant may collect any difference by deductions from future 
rent or by suit in the municipal court of the District of Colum- 
bia. This section in a measure is a substitute for a provision 
in the Senate amendment to the effect that the tenant could 
recover damages for any unreasonable rent collected under a 


lease or contract made subsequent to September 15, 1919, even | 
though such collections were made previous to any determina- | 
or charge collected was | 


tion by the commission that the rent 


unfair or unreasonable, 

Section 108: This section provides that appeals from the com- 
lission’s decisious are permitted to the Court of Appeals of 
the District of Columbia for error in law. The commission 
shall provide counsel in any such appeal to defend its deter- 
mnination. 

Section 109: This section continues the Saulsbury resolution, 
save that the tenant holds possession, not under the terms of 
expired lease contract only but under such 


the or 


mission under section 106. This section varies the Senate 


amendment, which permits the owner to recover his property | 


? 


when required for the bona fide occupancy of himself or hi! 
wife or dependents by providing that any dispute as to the good 
faith of any such requirement shall be determined by the com 
mission. It varies the Senate amendment further, in that it alsu 
permits the owner to recover his property for the purpose of 
immediate construction of new rental property (hotel or apart- 
ment) of a character approved by the commission. 

Section 110: This section provides that the commission’s de- 
termination shall remain 
appeal, until such appeal is decided. 
not present in the Senate amendment. 

Section 111: This section provides that any determination 
commission shall apply to the rental property, apart- 


These provisions were 
f 
1 


‘ 
ty 
eI 


the 
Et, 


( 
in a future proceeding. T! 
the Senaie amendment. 

Section 112: This section penalizes the collection rent 
of thai fixed by determination of the commission by 
permitting the commission to sue the owner in the municipal 
court of the District of Columbia for double the amount so 
collected, together with costs and a $50 attorney’s fee. The 
tenant shall receive that part of the excess which he paid the 
owner involuntarily. These provisions were not present in the 
Senate amendment, except in so far as the Senate amendment 
provided a eriminal penalty for a violation of an order of the 
commission, 

Section 113: This section provides that the commission may 
assess any loss suffered by a tenant due to a willful withdrawal 
of service by the owner or the exposing of the tenant to any 
unsafe or insanitary condition or the imposing upon the tenant 
of any additional burden or unusual 


of 


eCXCeSs 


isting lease. The tenant may recover such amount by suit in 
ihe municipal court of the District of Columbia. Those provi- 
sions were not present in the Senate amendment. 

Section 114; The commission, upon application of the tenant, 
shall recover for such tenant any sum due him the result 
of any determination by the commission. These provisions 

present in the Senate amendment. 
115: This section provides that the procedure of the 
commission Shall be simple and summary and shall not follow 
technical rules of evidence or pleading. 

Section 116: This provides a criminal penalty of 
$1,000 or imprisonment not exceeding one year, or both, for 
uny person who enters into any agreement or arrangement for 
the payment of any bonus in connection with any lease or other 
contract, or who participates in any fictitious sale or other ar- 
rangement to avoid the provisions of the title. These provi- 
sions were not present in the Senate amendment. 

Section 117: This section gives the commission the power to 
provide for and require the use of standard forms of lease. The 
section further requires that hotels and apartments file with the 


as 


were lol 


Section 


sect ion 





owner to complain when the | 


terms, | 
subject to modification, upon complaint by the owner to the com- | 


in foree, despite the taking of an | 


rr hotel involved, despite any change in tenancy or owner- | 
ship thereof, until the commission modifies such determination | 
hese provisions were not present in | 


in | 


inconvenience or the col- | 
lection from the tenant of any bonus in connection with any ex- | 
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commission plans and schedules of rates and charges. 
commission shall make collective determinations of the re 


| ableness and fairness of the rates and charges of all rooms or 


apartments in any hotel or apartment in a proceeding similar ¢, 
that under section 106. These provisions were not present 
the Senate amendment. 

Section 118: This section prohibits subletting at an advaneeg 
rent or charge without the consent of the commission. yj, 
varies the Senate amendment which prohibited all subleitin. 
without consent of the owner or of the commission. ' 

Section 119: This section repeals the Saulsbury resolution (jo 
days after the confirmation by the Senate of the commissioners 
first nominated by the President. All portions of the landlorg 
and tenant law directly in conflict with the title are suspended 
so long as the title is in force. The Senate amendment provided 
for the repeal of the Saulsbury resolution 80 days after the ge 
| took effect, 

Section 120: This section provides an appropriation of $50,009 

Section 121: This section provides the usual provision as { 
the effect of holding unconstitutional a portion of an act. 

Section 122: This section declares the war power is one )sis 
of Congress’s authority for enacting the title and that the title js 
temporary legislation. The section further bases the title upo; 
the power of Congress to prevent any embarrassment to tl), 
Federal Government in the transaction of public business ye 
sulting from rental conditions dangerous to the health of ani 
burdensome to Federal officers and employees and_ persons 
whose activities are essential to the maintenance and comfort o 
such officers and employees, 

Amendment of the Senate to the title of the bill: To this 
| amendment the House recedes with an amendment which adds: 
“and to reguiate rents in the District of Columbia.” 

G. N. HAUGEN, 

J. C. McLAvcnui 

THos. L. Runey, 
Managers on the part of the 


in 


JLuus 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I will point out the changes be- 
tween this conference report and the one presented a week ago, 
In section 101 the words “ lands or,” were stricken out and the 
words ‘or land appurtenant thereto” were inserted. As the 
section was originally drawn it included vacant lands; now 
will include only land appurtenant to the buildings referred t 
In section 102 the word “ three’ was stricken out and the word 
“two” inserted, so as to limit the term of the commissioners 
from three to two years. . 
In section 109 the following language was added: 
Or for the purpose of tearing down or razing the same in order in- 
mediately to construct new rental property, hotel, or apartment if ap 
proved by the commission. 
That is, the tenant may be dispossessed if the building whic 
| he occupies is to be torn down or razed for the purpose of con- 
| structing a new building, if approved by the commission. 
Then, in section 117, we strike out the words “upon the r 
quest of the commission,” so as to make it mandatory for th 
hotel owner to file the information called for. It is also mania- 
tory upon the commission to fix fair and reasonable rates. The 
last change fixes the term of the act, limiting it from three to 
two years. As now drawn it will expire in two instead of three 
years. 
I believe that these are the only changes that have been inade 
| from the first conference report. 
| J reserve the balance of my time. 
Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I desire to speak in opposition | 
this bill. 
The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes the gentleman. Tlie 
rule provides that there shall be one hour’s debate, to be equally 
divided between those favoring and those opposed to the report. 
Mr. BEGG. May I inquire for what time the Speaker recos- 
nizes me? 
The SPEAKER. The Chair will be glad to inquire whiat se! 
tlemen desire to be heard against the report. 
Mr. BEGG. If the Chair will pardon me, I suggest that 
will give me control of the time in opposition, I care for 
about 10 minutes for myself. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair does not think he is authorized 
to do that. 

Mr. WALSH. Then the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HAvors Q 
can not control the time in favor of the report. . \ 

The SPEAKER. No; the gentleman from Iowa does 10! 
control the time. The Chair will be glad to have unanimous } 
consent that it shall be controlled by the gentleman from low’ t 
and the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. WALSH. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman t 


| from Iowa [Mr. Havcen] may control 30 minutes in favor 








191%. 


| 


sort and the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Brecc] 30 minutes 





ne re 

gainst 11 . 2. : 

fhe SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman from Massachusetts asks | 
nanilmous consent that the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HavceEn] | 
ontrol 30 minutes in favor of the repert and the gentleman | 
rom Ohio [Mr. Brae] control 30 minutes against it, Is there | 
hier ; 

ry was no objection. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I wish to be notified when [ have 
onsumed 10 minutes. 

1 think I have possibly been misunderstood in my attitude 

nposing What I believe to be vicious legislation. So far 

s the conferees have gone, with one exception, I am perfectly | 
villi o go with them. Under the guise of the emergency | 
hi us to exist, I honestly fear that instead of alleviating 
he conditions that confront us in the District of Columbia 
o-(l hey have only created the machinery that will either 

ise this law to be declared unconstitutional by the courts of 
he Distriet of Columbia—which I am very frank to say, not as 


lawver but as a layman, I think will happen—or else I ‘ean 
ing other than the creation of the machinery to pro- 
power the subletter, who is the very individual that is 
» of the District of Columbia to-day. In spite of all 
ius been claimed for this act, you have not given the sub- 
he death blow which he so richly deserves. You have 
‘ented the machinery whereby you have robbed the legitimate, 
hot 2 fide investor in real in this town; and if 
vol i do it in the city of Washington, you have certainly set a 


es ool 


estate 


preced that is going to confront you in other cities in the 

United States. You have robbed the legitimate owner of prop- 

erty, whether he be the owner of a thousand-dollar cottage or a 

jillion-dollar apartment house, of the control of his own prop- 

You have taken it away from him and given it to the 
nhictter 
\\ u lease? The word “lease” is used repeatedly in 
vi] Now, if it is anything, it is a contract. I will submit | 
vyers of this House if that is not a fair statement 
hat will stand in any court. A lease is a contract Any con- 


order to get recognition in any court, must be founded 
n the fundamental and basie principle of a coming together of 
two ininds on some subject for a consideration, for a limited 
ne That is a contract; and if this bill does not destroy the 
and give the lessee unlimited time, in violation of the 


wit ‘ 

| one party to the contract and the mutual agreement 
vith the lessor, then I ean not read the English language. 
Why, the wildest-eyed Boishevist that ever spoke from a seap 
hox in the city of New York never advocated any wilder doe- 


irine than this; and I want to say to you men that you will be 
confronted with this same proposition when you go to your 
iomes, With having set up a precedent for taking away from 
property owner the right to determine who shall live in his 
oust 1 am not averse to saying by law what he shall} 
charge, because I myself am paying $136 a month for two 


rooms in this town that are worth about $16 a month. 
in favor of a rent commission to regulate the price; 
1ame of God, men, does the property right founded 
Constitution and the bill of rights of the Constitution 
ein anything, or can you legislate it away? The only excuse 

proponents of this bill have is that they say the prop- 
y ers of the District of Columbia are a bunch of thieves 
hd robbers, and that they do not deserve any consideration or 
hy rights. I challenge you men who are in favor of this bill 

form to go back home and such a bill for your 

you do, you will never get another vote from any 
» oWnS property valued at as much as $500. If there 


rn t} 
il iit’ 


iit 


ass 
pass 


Stats [ 


sa thing that America is going to be confronted with—and it 
S to be the dead line inside of five years’ time—it is a 
lowdown between the man who through industry and perse- 
‘Trance and economy has saved out of a mere pittance enough 


quire something, and the profligate and the waster who has 
“pel all, to-day has nothing. I know what it means to be 


or. I have always been poor, and I have rented nearly every 
ar ol my life. I expect to rent every day that I live in Wash- | 
ston, and IT have not a dollar to-day other than that which I | 
ave earned by hard work and the economy of my wife and my | 
nd myself. But do you think I will stand on the! 
vm ‘he Hall of the United States Congress, or any other | 
= ote away the sacredness of the interest of the man | 
#0 owns his house as to who shall occupy it? I want to em- | 
bhas ze again that I do not eare how much you regulate the | 
aon n shall pay, but let the owner say who shall live | 
ere 
“ne 1) to every fair-minded man if that is asking anything | 


Is guaranteed by our Constitution. I stand here to 
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le 
as 


prophesy that the courts will call this law unconstitutiona 


but if they do not, I have lost my confidence in the old teaching 
of the sacred protection that is thrown around every mean by 
that old mantle, the Constitution of the United States. 1 nf 


to say to you that the fear of being punished does not deter me 


from defending the sacred principles that I believe mack is 
| country what it is to-day. 

I want to submit this final question and then I am willing 
to turn over some time to some other gentleman. Who mad 


this country to-day what it is, from the time of the adopti 
of the Constitution until now? Was it the man who 
dustrious, the man who saved, the man who acquired, or was 
it the other element of society? Think over. Now, will you 


take away from him one of the fundamental rights guaranteed 
by the Constitution of the United States, and make that first 
step in the Capital? The reason, and I do not have any hesitancy 


in saying it, why some of you are so ready to take it away from 
the people of the District of Columbia is because you thin 
they can not get after you. They do not have a vote. Y« 

will not go back to your homes and talk that kind of stn 

that you are now talking on the tloor of the House. 


Mr. HUDDLESTON, Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr, BEGG. I will. 
Mr. HUDDLESTON. In line with what the gentleman has jus 


the 


considering 


said, permit me to call his attention to 
mittee of the Whole House in 


voted by 9 vote of seventy-odd to 


fact that the Con 
this bil ally 
about sixty to incorporate an 


origi 


amendment to apply this same principle against which the 
gentleman complains to the whole United States. That is 
say, we adopted an amendment which included rentals and 
made it a crime for the tenant or owner to charge more than a 
reasonable rate for the premises, and it was applicable to the 
whole United States 

Mr. BEGG. I have no quarrel with the man who want 
fix a price where the law of supply and demand can not fune 
tion properly But when it comes to saying to the owne! 
| you shall let John Jones occupy your premises instead of 
Sam Smith, you are transgressing the sacredness of property 
rights. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON But the gentleman said we would not 


want to cal 


Committee of 


home and make that kind of talk. 1 
his attention to the fact that the majority of th: 
the Whole did do it. 

Mr. BEGG. But it is not on the statute books 


£o 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. No; it did not pass in the Hous 
at least 79 Members of the House wer: illing te “talk tha 
kind of stuff” with reference to the people at home. 

Mr. BEGG. I would suggest to the zentleman from Ala 
bama that he go home and work for that in his legislature 


and see what happens after the public understands what he 
doing. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of my time, 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I] yield to the gentleman fre 
Missouri [Mr. Rusey] 15 minutes. 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Speaker, I would 
I have used 10 minutes. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of tl 
House, as the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. JoHNson]} has 
stated, we are presenting to you this afternoon a bill which 
is not so good a bill as the one we presented to you about a 
week When that bill came before the House, a pr 
order made against it by the gentleman 


to be notified whet 


ihKe 


int of 


i Mr. 


age. 


was from Ohio 


Bece], and the point of order was sustained. It then wen 
back to the conferees, and it now comes to you somewhat 
weaker, in my opinion, than it was when it was here before 
We were compelled to strike out that part of the bill which 


refers to land, and in doing that we have prevented the Uniti 

States Government from saving a great many thousand dol- 
lars which it has been paying in excessive rents. If that pro- 
vision could have remained in the bill, it would have meant 
the saving thousands of dollars to the Government. The 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Bree] has succeeded at least in 
saving that much money to the property owners who are rent- 
ing land to the Government in the District of Columbia. The 
second provision is that we cut down the length of time to two 
years. In doing that, we have weakened this measure. We 
passed the Saulsbury resolution a little over a year ago to meet 
a peculiar situation in the District of Columbia. We had 
passed a bill through this House advocated by the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. JoHNsoNn], an excellent bill in my opinion. 
It went to the Senate and then there came a disagreement be- 
tween the two bodies and we could not get legislation. The 
result was that in order to protect the tenants in the Distri 

of Columbia, thousands of whom were Government employees, 
we passed the Saulsbury resolution. That went into eflect 
and that has enabled the tenants, the employees of the Govern- 
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ment, to retain their respective places of abode to the 
time. 

My friend from Ohio [Mr. Beco] talked to you about the 
owner of the property. Let me say to him and to you that 
there ure thousands of Government employees in Washington 
to-day who are holding their rooms and their apartments by 
virtue of the Saulsbury resolution, and they have been notified 
by the owners that just as soon as the terms of the Saulsbury 
resolution expire they will be put out in the street. Does the 
ventleman from Ohio want the employees of this Government, 
the young men and the young women who have come here 
from every State in this Union, who are working at moderate 
salaries of from twelve hundred and two thousand dollars a 
year, and who took advantage of a law passed by Congress for 
their benefit, to be put out at the behest of the owners of the 
property? I say no. 

Mr. JOHNSON of 
man yield? 

Mr. RUBEY. Yes 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. 
tleman from Ohio {|Mr. Beac], 


up 


preset 


Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 


In the remarks made by the gen- 
i few moments ago, he said, and 


correctly said, that perhaps the worst profiteer in the District 
this bill provide in 
a price 


of Columbia is the subletter. Does not 
specific terms that the subletter shall not 
greater than that which he himself pays? 
Mr. RUBEY. I will say to the gentleman from Kentucky 
that there is in this bill. in section 118, the following pro- 
vision, and I want to read it for the benefit of the House: 


sublet at 


No tenant 
upartment at 


shall assign his lease or sublet any rental property or 
iu rate in excess of the rate paid by him under his lease 
without the consent of the commission, upon application in a _ par- 
ticular case, and in such the commission shall determine a fair 
and reasonable rate of rent or charge. 


And so forth 

Mr. STEVENSON. 

Mr. RUBEY. Yes. 

Mr. STEVENSON. 
ugainst the man who 
then furnishes it and 
profiteering schemes. 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 


there providing 

rents an apartment unfurnished and 
sublets it. That is one of the great 
I happen to know of apartments to-day 
rented for $65 a month where the subtenant puts in about 
S700 worth of furniture and then rents the whole thing for 
$175, and I have paid some of that rent myself. 

Mr. RUBEY. The evil that the gentleman has stated is one 
if the greatest evils we have in the city of Washington to-day, 
and I have no doubt whatever that it is taken care of abso- 
lutely in this bill and that the commission will fix a fair and 
reasonable rate of rent that that tenant shall charge to the 
subtenant. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Do you give 
establish the rental of the furniture. 

Mr. RUBEY. There is no question about that. 

Mr. HERSEY. But you have denied the House the privilege 
of amending that section, have you not? 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Speaker, the parliamentary situation 
denies that. The parliamentary situation is such that we come 
here with a conference report, and the House must accept 
it or reject it. I regret very much that this House can not 
take up and consider this bill from beginning to end, go through 
it and amend it in any way it sees fit, but we have a situation 
contronting us in the city of Washington that must be met; 
we can only meet it by passing some kind of legislation, and 
that proposed legislation is now before us in the shape of this 
conference report. 

As I said a moment ago, the worst feature is the cutting 
down of the time to two years. We passed the Saulsbury 
resolution. It is in effect now; it is a makeshift. When we 
pass this bill and cut the time down to two years it becomes 
somewhat of a makeshift. The commission can not get or- 
ganized and into active operation within six months, and 
they can not plan out the work and do it as efficiently as they 
could if they had four years before them. Besides you are 
not going to be able to get competent men to come to the 
city of Washington and take a responsible position of that 
sort at a salary of $5,000 a year when they know that the 
term of office is only two years. 

The result is going to he that when this commission is ap- 
pointed they are going to be men selected from the District of 
Columbia, because competent men can not be found from other 
localities who will accept that sort of a position for so short 
a time. I wish it were possible for the President, as he has 
the right to do under this bill, to go out into other communi- 
ties and get good, efficient, experienced men who are not in 
any way mixed up or connected with the affairs of the District 
of Columbia, to come here, as disinterested judges and jurors, 


There is no provision 


them the jurisdiction to 
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to pass upon those questions that will come up between 
lords and tenants. I think that two of the commissi, 
should come from outside the District of Columbia. 

Mr. Speaker, they tell us that this is temporary legisliution 
that it is going to last just for a little while. I want to sy ;, 
you that, in my opinion, the legislation that we are aly 
enact is going to stay on the statute book. They say we sho 
let the law of supply and demand regulate. I say to you ths; 
the law of supply and demand, so far as rents are concerned 
has been long since repealed by the rent hogs and profitecrs in 
the District of Columbia, and they sre not going to let 4, 
law of supply and demand come back, and you can rest 
of that. Let me tell you another thing. Your people and mino 
are coming here every day from every part of the country, a1 
they are being held up by the high rates at the hotels. [ jaye 
been here at two inauguration ceremonies and I have know 
of the large hotels in this city charging $25, $50, and s109 
and even niore per day to the people who come here from youy 
State and mine to witness the inauguration ceremonies. [ft }yg¢ 
been absolutely outrageous, and upon these occasions [ haye 
heard Members of Congress condemn that of thing and 
Say that we must pass a law to prevent it. Yet, time goes op. 
and after a few weeks you forget all about it and do not enact 
any legislation to prevent the hotels from making these exorbj 
tant charges. This bill that we are going to pass this afternoon 
will, in some form or other, remain on the statute books. You 
can rest assured of that. 

I reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I yield 15 minutes to the gentle 
man from Maine [Mr. Hersey]. 

Mr. HERSEY. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House. 
very few Members are present this late Saturday afternoon, | 
noticed that many of you did not listen very particularly to the 
reading of the conference report, and I fear that few have 
even studied the Ball rent bill that has to-day been brought into 
the House as a legislative rider on a report of a committee of 
conference. 

This new and novel method of legislation ought to be some- 
thing startling to the Congress of the United States. lor the 
first time in our history a conference committee has attempted 
to deprive the House of the benefit of a committee hearing and 
right of amendment or the proper consideration of new legis- 
lation and to force through a most vicious rider against the bes 
judgment of a majority of this House. 

This deplorable condition in legislation has been brought about 
by very peculiar parliamentary tactics on the part of those 
who could not succeed by the use of the usual and customary 
methods of procedure. The food-control bill recently passed thi 
House and went to the Senate; on its return from the committee 
of conference it was found that the committee had taken a long, 
complicated Senate bill, called the “ Ball rent bill,” that had 
never been considered in the Senate, and had agreed with the 
Senate conferees to adopt and make this rent bill a part of the 
food-control bill. 

The House committee of conference, knowing that the House 
would reject such a conference report, secured in advance of 
making their report a rule from the Committee on Rules making 
in order this Ball rent bill, thereby limiting the debate to 50 
minutes on a side and depriving the House of the right to even 
amend this long rent bill in any particular, and also by the rule 
forcing the House to accept and vote for this vicious legislation 
or defeat the food-control bill, a measure that all the Members 
favored. 

I do not understand how it was possible for the conference 
committee to secure from the Rules Committee the necessary 
power to deprive the House of the right to give proper con- 
sideration to new and important legislation. It will not happel 
again, we are informed, for the able chairman of the Rules Com- 
mittee, the gentleman from Kansas [Mr, CAMPBELL] in present 
ing the rule apologized for the rule and said he would never 0 
itagain. This is his statement from the Rrcorp: 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I agree with the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. GarreEtT] and with others that this is not the most desirable pro 
cedure on a conference report, and I want to serve notice now upol col 
ferees that they must net bring conference reports to the Committ 
on Rules with a request that their provisions be made in order contrary 
to the ordinary rules of the House, 

The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Garrett], one of the most 
useful and efficient members of the minority, and who las # 
high regard for the rules and always insists that the House shall 
have proper opportunity to discuss and amend all bills pr sented, 
felt keenly the embarrassment and humiliation of his committee 
in bringing in such a rule, and he, too, promised it should never 
occur again. I quote him from the Recorp, as follows: 


Mr. Garrett. I am pieading for the opportunity of this —_ 
to pass upon this Iegislition in a way that it would have the har 
tunity to amend it if in its wisdom it thought it was desirable 


land. 


hers 


to 


ie 


ssured 


sort 
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mend it. That opportunity does not exist here now, because this | court over the 470,000 persons that live in the District of 
conference report must be voted up or down as a whole, and there is Columbia 
no ehance to place upon this legislation any amendment, however pan oe aie esta as 
ermane it may be or however desirable it may be. Against this sort of These rent commissioners have by this Ball rent bill full co 
policy I eee: Z realize that i fo Susits noes Sts so far = trol and authority over all the rental property, land or buil 
this particular rule is concerned; bu desire to give my support | sno og» nor , “¥ a! Tihecketin Pt Ss. salted ian Talieaiall 
o the notice which the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Campsecx] | (9S Or part the reof, in the District of Columbia rented or hired 
erved upon tke House yesterday, which he has reiterated again to-day, and the service agreed or required by law or by determination 
nd I desire to assure him that he will have my support in the future | of the commission to be furnished in connection therewith. 
gainst rules of this character. hotels or apartments. Also over the tenant, subtenant, lessee, 
The able gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Moon], on Satur- | sublessee, or other person, not the owner, entitled to the use 
day last, made a logical and unanswerable argument against this | or occupancy of any rental property, hotel, or apartment. 
rreof, in the Dis 





sall rent bill.” His speech was short, and I shall insert it | Also over any hotel or apartment, or part th 
us a part of my remarks. It is as follows: trict of Columbia, rented or hired, and the land and outbuild- 
ings appurtenant thereto, and the service agreed or required 
| by law or by determination of the commission to be furnished 

in connection therewith. Also over the owner, lessor, or sul 
lessor, or other person entitled to receive rent or charges for 
the use or occupancy of any rental property, hotel, or apart- 
ment, or any interest therein, or his agent. Also over the serv- 
purposes, but I deny the right under the Constitution of this Congress | ace) furnishing of light, heat, water, telephone or elevator ow vena 
to take private property of a citizen and turn it over at figures fixed by | furniture, furnishings, window shades, screens, awnings, stor- 
4 commission in the interest of another citizen. Z kitchen, bath and laundry facilities and privileges, maid 
| 

| 





Mr. Moon. Mr. Speaker, I am not concerned in the ad hominem argu- 
ients that have been made to-day. But I believe this bill to be thor- 
oughly unconstitutional in every way, and therefore I would not support 
it under any circumstances, It is an invasion of the rights of property 
that the Constitution does not authorize. To say that Government em- 
nloyees must be housed does not carry with it the right to say to the 
itizen that he shall furnish the housing at such figures as a commis- 
sion may fix. You may take private property for public uses and public 


When you have said that the man who owns a piece of property has w—olee fanitar Saal dias oat eae Tinie am. aiSR: saben Mee 
o longer the right to control it, no longer the right to say who shall Sé rvice, Janitor sé rvice » remov: i of re fus », Making all repairs 
oecupy it, no longer the right to say what the price shall be, it is such suited to the type of building or necessitated by ordinary wear 
n invasion . private rights and interests of a citizen as comes | and tear, and any other privilege or service connected with the 
peo 4 suOmnaaan a aeceeels se Se onstitution that guaran- | yse or occupancy of any rental property, apartment, or hotel 
It is a beginning cf that system of legislation, the fixing of rates and Further, the commission or any officer, employee, or agent 
prices about a that pein find sg ee Congnecun and | duly authorized in writing by it, shall at all reasonable times 
pernicious that has ever been undertaken There should be general 4 » 2eCERS r . Nace of eX: imation. and tha richt 
laws controlling all things, but when the Congress goes down to the have a es to, for the -— e of examination, and the right to 
private citizen ~nd says you shall handle your property this way, that | COPY, any books, accounts, records, papers, or correspondence 
you chek fix this price and ne Otber, Congress has assumed an under- | relating to any matter which the commission is nuthorized to 
iking that it can not very well carry out, . .f ‘ ~ a . Seton oe — - 
I insist, Mr. Speaker, that the best interests of this country require | consider or investigate; and the commission shall hav powel to 
that life, liberty, and property under the Constitution shall be pro- | require by subpeena the attendance and testimony of witnesses 
cted by the Congress, and you shall not pass any of these Bolshevik | and the production of all such books, accounts, records, papers, 
ee bg rte ag ee eet + and correspondence relating to any such matter. Any member 
vant to rent it, shall I not have the right to say what the price shall | Of the commission may sign subpeenas, administer oaths and 
- if I want to leave it vacant, have I not the right? What right | affirmations, examine witnesses, and receive evidence. 
, r » Consti i ( strov » rights of “opertyv mri “ . ae - ot ° . 
! “ee nae ag ae os | 7 ee ee ee me aT is Chis new court for the District of Columbia provides and fur- 
ici > ja £ ‘Ss 2 Cc ren ¢ t S ¢ ‘ S suggestion. 14 e _ > . . . . 
1se.] ® nishes an attorney free of charge for the benefit of the tenant 
In the three minutes I have I can not discuss this bill nor the con- | 224 pays all his costs in the lawsuits in all matters of rents 
tutional limitations on the powers of Congress in time of war or} and real estate and contracts with real estate owners; but the 
on the questions involved. ‘The mere statement that no power | owners or landlords get no free services or benefits, but pay 
be found in the Constitution to force the citizens of the District he costs of ae inon hefora = court orc ih ao 
Columbia to make unwilling contracts as to the use of their prop- | the costs of the proceedings before a court organized to look 
ought to be sufficient for all just men to oppose this measure. | after the interests of the tenants only. 
( cress can not impair, by express terms of the Constitution, the This prejudiced court has the power and authority to make 
ligations of contracts in the State, and under the spirit of the Con- | . + se : aoa e Ub 
titution it can not make contracts for the private citizen to accom- | its own rules of procedure, and at the hearing or trial they are 
wiate another private citizen in the District of Columbia, however | not even bound by the usual and ordinary rules of evidence. 
irable it might be to reduce rents. If it can be done as to rents, it | Trjal by jury provided and guaranteed by the Constitution, is 
an be done as to all things; and you become the masters and not the a So Piet Vee naan = aati : ma . a 
ervants of the people, and you rule the District as only masters can denied to the owners of real estate. They are to be robbed of 
rule slaves. their property without a jury trial and in total disregard of 


Mr. Speaker, in the few moments I have remaining I want to the rules of evidence. 
bring before you some of the features of this vicious and uncon- From the decision of these autocratic commissioners on a 
titutional rent bill. What does this “ Ball rent bill” propose? | Gestion of fact there is no appeal. They shall fix and deter 

It provides a court composed of three commissioners, to be | Mine the amount of rent charges and services and all the terms 

iown and called “the rent commissioners of the District of | 224 conditions of a lease or other contract for the use or oceu- 
Columbia,” to be appointed by the President, to hold office for | PAncy of any rental property, hotel, or apartment, and from 
ree years, and receive each a salary of $5,000 a year. The | their decision there is no appeal. They can change all contracts 
mimission shall appoint a secretary, who shall receive a | 20d leases of real estate in the District, permit the tenant to 
<ilary of $3,000 a year, payable in like manner; it may appoint | SUblet in violation of his contract, and when the lease has ex- 
und remove such officers, employees, and agents and make such | Pired and the tenant, under his contract, has no further right 
expenditures for rent, printing, telegrams, telephone, law books, | f° occupy the premises, this commission is authorized and em 
hooks of reference, periodicals, furniture, stationery, office powered, against the wish of the landlord, to extend the lease 
equipment, and other supplies and expenses as may be necessary | for two years more, and from this decision there is no appeal 
io the administration of this Ball rent bill. And this is not all. This unconstitutional commission shall 

The assessor of the District of Columbia shall serve ex officio | Make all contracts between landlord and tenant in the District 
sun advisory assistant to the commission, but he shall have | Of Columbia; they draw the forms, agreements, covenants, and 
none of the power or duties of a commissioner. The assessor | terms between the parties, and provide that no other forms shall 
hall receive a salary of $1,000 per annum, payable monthly, in be used and no other contracts or agreements made by the owners 
ddition to such other salary as may be prescribed for his office | Of real estate under a penalty of a fine not exceeding $1.00) or 
by law. by imprisonment for not exceeding one year, or by both. 

The only qualifications required of these commissioners is Under this “ Ball rent bill” these commissioners have power 
hat none of them “shall be directly or indirectly engaged in, | #2 authority, within the District, to demand that the owner of 
or in any manner interested in or connected with, the real | every hotel or apartment shall file with the commission plans and 
estate or renting business in the District of Columbia.” In other | Other data in such detail as the commission requires, descriptive 
words, this court shall be made up of renters; owners of real | Cf the rooms, accommodations, and service in connection with 
estate are disqualified. I would like to have a photograph of | Such hotel or apartment, and the commission shall determine and 
his bunch of irresponsibles that exercise arbitrary power and | fix the rates and charges for such rooms, hotel or apartment, fo 

rol over all private property in the District of Columbia. two years, and from this decision the owners of the real estate 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Will the gentleman yield? shall have no appeal. 

Mr. HERSEY. I can not yield at present. Such a despotic use of unbridled power is clearly unconstitu- 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Will the gentleman yield later? | tional, and the authors of this so-called * Ball rent bill” know it; 

Mr. HERSEY. I may if I get through with what I want to] but they seek to escape by invoking the war powers of the Con 

: stitution after the war is ended. They say: 


Sec. 122. It is hereby dectared that the provisions of thi 
made necessary by emergencies growing out of th % ; 
perial German Government, resulting in rental conditions in the Dis 
trict of Columbia dangerous to the public health and burdensome to 








Now, what is the jurisdiction and power of this rent coimmis- 
sion’? T have only time to call yeur attention to a few of the 
wuy arbitrary and unconstitutional powers granted to this 
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thereby embarrassing 


whose duties require them to reside 
persons whose activities are essential 
and comfort of such oflicers and employees, and 
the Federal Government in the transaction of 
the public business lt is also declared that this title shall be con- 
sidered temporary legislation, and that it shall terminate on the ex- 
piration of two years from date of the passage of this act, unless 
low 


» the ance 


Nene! 
rhe ln 


Ihe 


ar brought an influx of 150,000 new renters into 
of Columbia, and they will remain here, even after 
ur has ended. The real estate owners of Washington have 
used their capital and all their resources to enlarge tenements, 
huild houses, hotels, and apartments to meet this great demand, 
ime they will solve the problem, and 
demand will take of rents and 
on Times of yesterday says: 
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MBIA SHOWS 
{ILLION EXPENDED YRAR, 
the District during the fiscal year ended June 
narked increase over the preceding 12 months, 
new buildings and improvements in the 
r last year of $356,409, the report of 
ldine shows New homes erected num- 
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rmits were issued to build and make 
1,042 over the past year. There 
$1 frame buildings erected during the 
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all further 
1 he 


to obtal 


held constitutional by the courts, 
building and progress in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia tenant you propose to help will find 
himself unable rent, and the tenements will be vacant 
hecause the landlord can not under any law be forced to rent 
property. Harry Wardman will build no more beautiful 
apartment to grace this great city, for under this law 
he will have no more to say about his property than an idiot 
under guardianship. Under this bill Jack and Jill, who work 
on the street cars or in the sewer department, and who possess 
nothing but their daily wage, can live at the New Willard 
tiotel, for those beautiful rooms will be rented by the commis- 
sion at a low rate, and the city hotels will be nothing but cheap 
rooming houses. The great dining rooms will be elosed while 
the roomers eat at Iunch counters. 

In the meantime the courts will declare this vicious “ Ball 
rent bill” uneonstitutional. These three wise commissioners 
will lose their jobs and salaries and be forced to seck some 
honest employment and pay a reasonable rent and be bound to 
keep their contracts. Property rights will still be held sacred 
at the Capital of the Nation. Congress will recover from its 
hysterical condition and legislate in a sane and lawful manner, 
und the good people of the Distriet of Columbia, although they 
have no vote, will still be entitled to “ life, liberty, and the pur- 
snit of happiness.’ 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr. i yield the remainder of my time 
io the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. JoHNson]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky 
‘ized for three minutes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I 
necessary eorrect misinformation 
conveyed the House by the gentleman from Maine [Mr. 
Hersey], who has just spoken. The gentleman from Maine, 
t appears, has made a careful study of the bill. He spoke 
elaborate notes, which, at least, indicates that he has 
made a careful study of it. After his careful study of the bill, 
enunciates two propositions. The first is, that it is uncon- 
tutional, and the next is that a man who owns any property 

net be a member the rent commission. The constitu- 
iional question is a large one, but lawyers as good as the gen- 
tleman from Maine in the past have been mistaken upon prop- 
like this, and I greatly trust that in this instance 
he wish is not father of the opinion. 

We remember quite well that only a few years ago Mr. 
Taft, President of the United States, a most careful 
lawyer, vetoed bill of great national moment because it was 
uneonstitutional. In a few months thereafter the Supreme 
«‘ourt of the United States held it to be constitutional. 

As to the other proposition, that a man can not own any 
property and be a member of this commission, I believe I have 
nly to read this seetion of the bill, section 102: 

\ commission is hereby created and established, to be known as the 

nt commission of the District of Columbia, which shall be composed 

f three commissioners, none of whom shall be directly or indirectly 


red in any interested in or connected with, the real 


hei 
state or renting business In the District of Columbia. 
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Can anything be plainer than that the gentleman has made 
mistake in his interpretation of the bill? A man can own 
| the property he wants to own here in the District of Colum- 

bia or elsewhere and be eligible to membership upon this com- 

inission provided he is not interested in the real estate or rent- 


ing business 


OcTOBER 


tT. 


The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I should just like to call the atten- 
tion of the House to this condition: If I own my property and 
desire to be gone for the summer, say over the vacation, and J 
can not afford to leave that property setting idle, if I sublease 
it to a man when this bill becomes a law, under section 109, [ 
defy any legitimate property owner to get the tenant out with- 
out the trouble of going before the commission and establishing 
the fact that you want the property again for the bona fide resi 
dence of your own family. 

Let us suppose just a little variation of that. Suppose that | 
have a property and a family ; suppose I have a son who is going 
to be married in two years, and I do not need this property which 
I have until two years. A legitimate tenant comes to me and 
makes a legitimate contract with me to vacate that property in 
two years’ time, so that my son may live in it. If this law 
passes, If this bill becomes a law, there is no power that can get 
that tenant out of that property against his will, because section 
109 says “any contract or lease made hereafter ’—even after 
this law becomes effective—*“ any lease or any contract for such 
use or occupancy or under any extension thereof by the operation 
of the law shall, netwithstanding the expiration of the term, 
continue.” In other words, it shall not expire, even in the face 
of the fact that there was a contract or agreement between the 
two parties of sound mind, recognized as having power to make 
a econtract. This law says it shall not expire if the lessee decides 
that he does not want to move out. 

Read it, gentlemen. I simply make «a closing appeal to you, 
gentlemen, not to defeat the provision of the law but te compel 
these conferees to take cognizance of the facet that the owner of 
the property has some rights. I hate to eppose this bill, beeaus« 
it has many good features. It will strike somewhat at the high 
rates of rent. But in a choice between two evils I would rather 
be robbed of something in paying house rent than jeopardize 
property rights. 

If the conferees had been willing they could have amended 
this bill without any trouble. One of the conferees stated on 
the floor that the bill was not a good bill, and in the next breath 
he said, ‘* You could not get good men as commissioners to serv 
for $5,000 for two years,” but he said it would stay on the 
statute books; it would stay on, and—— 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEGG. Yes. 

Mr. RUBEY. The gentleman is misquoting me. I did not 
say it was not a good bill. I said it was not as good a bill as 
was brought in the other day. 

Mr. BEGG. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. I stand corrected. 

gut the gentleman said in his judgment it would stay on the 
statute books permanently. I submit to you, gentlemen, if you 
are framing a basic law that is likely to become permanent, 
should you not be a little bit jealous of the direction that this 
is going? 

The SPEAKER. 
expired. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker. I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. McLAuGHrIN]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan is recognized 
for five minutes. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I am sure 
the House does not wish to listen to a constitutional argument, 
and if it dees wish to hear such an argument, I am not able 
to make it. But we took counsel of gentlemen who are sup- 
posed to be learned on these questions, and without exception 
they expressed themselves to the effect that this bill is constitu- 
tional. The Congress of the United States, under the Constitu- 
tion, has exclusive jurisdiction over the District of Columbia; 
a state of war exists: disturbed conditions following and duc 
to the war will exist for a long time; and the war power of 
Congress continues while these conditions continue. And, be- 
sides, the Government of the United States has the right to 
protect itself. If not, a condition somewhat aggravated over 
the condition now existing might exist, making it difficult for 
the Government to function. Unquestionably the Government 
has the right to protect itself. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Bree] says that Congress has 
no power to pass a law impairing the obligation of a contract. 
There is nothing in the Constitution to that effect. The only 
provision of that kind in the Constitution is that no State 
shall jyass a law which impairs the obligation of a contract, 
and that is the only limitation of that kind I know of. ‘There 
is no express limitation of that kind as to the power of the 
Congress of the United States that I know of. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Yes; briefly. 


The time of the gentleman from Ohio ha 












191). 


Mr. WALSHL Do L understand the gentleman to say that a 
few of the landlords here in the District of Columbia could pre- 
ent the Government of the United States from functioning? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. A few of them? 

Mr. WALSH. Or all of them. 

Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Yes; and other owners of 
rental property. ‘They might embarrass the Federal Govern- 


ment seriously, and it is to forbid and to prevent that that this 
aet is passed. 

Mir. WALSH. That is a very interesting statement. 

Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Michigan. 
[Mr. BEGG] is insisting that there shall be an amendment. 
what purpose? I will tell you why. So that a tenant can be 
thrown into the street without notice, without any opportunity 
to appeal to a board, to a commission, or to a court. Why do I 
say that? A week ago the gentleman was discussing this bill 
and was insisting that the right of the landlord is being taken 
from hin. 6373 of the Rec- 


LWA) His remarks appear on page 
orp of October 4. He said: 
ut im mine 


That is, speaking of his amendiment— 


veu will get rid of them 
The tenants 
day you pass if 
Mir. BEGG. That is the subletior. 
Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. He said: 
Hlow soon can bona fide owner of property get rid of a sublettor 
this? Under this law all I am asking is some kind of an arranges 


whereby it can be done at ones 


This law is intended to prevent that very thing; it is intended 
fo take away from anyone who controls property—the owner, 
lessee, or the sublessee—the arbitrary right to fix rents or 


Lit 


enting conditions, to make them exorbitant or unreasonable, if | 


e wishes to do so, or to forbid possession altogether of rental 
woperty, and to put the tenant into the street at his will and 
pleasure. 

It is to prevent extortion and unwarranted abuse of tenants 
and at the same time to protect property OWners in a proper use 
of their property that this law is to be passed. The gentleman 
from Maine [Mr, HeErsry| speaks about no opportunity having 
heen given on the floor for those who wish to plead the cause ef 
the owners and the landlords. Well, I did not know that any 
ventlenan here wished to appear and pose as the representative 
of the owner and the landlord. 
owner and lessee alike. -We tried and did the very best we could 
io protect both, and in my judgment that has been done in the 
hill. No one of the conferees took the position which the gen- 
‘lenin from Maine takes, that somebody must be on hand on 
colmittees and on the floor of the House to represent the owner 
snd the profiteer. We tried to give proper consideration to the 


rights of all, and [ believe we have protected all. We think 
ve have brought a fair bill before this House, 
Mr. WELLING. Is it the judgment of the conferees that this | 


hill will deerease the building that is now going on 
iriet of Columbia? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. In our judgment it 
fair au bill as can possibly be made under the circumstances and 
Will not, at least unduly, embarrass any interest. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, how much time is remaining? 

The SPEAKER. Six minutes, 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, it gratifying to the 
fact that only two men have risen to oppose this proposition, 
One raises the contention that this amendment 
building. 
building 
Columbia. 

Under the Saulsbury resolution leases were continued without 
ised rent. We now provide that the landlord may appeal 
commission and have a fair and reasonable rent deter- 
inined by the commission. That surely is an improvement over 
he present state of affairs. 

lie conferees undertook to protect the landlord as well as the 
nant. I will never be a party to the repudiation of a contract 
or the confiseation of property. 
had a sense of honor that led 
repudiate their obligations. 

Mr. HERSEY. Does the gentleman think he did a fair thing 
to the landlord, when the contract of rent had expired, to con- 

nue that contract for two years more? 

Mr. HAUGEN. We have improved upon the 
he now has. We have now guaranteed him a just 
uble return for the rental of his property. He does 
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that guaranty under the Saulsbury solution We give him 
a right that he does not have at present. The law has been 
improved upon to that extent. True, it does not allow the 
landlord to turn the tenant out into the street without just 


eause, but it does guarantee a just and reasonable rent to him. 
Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. HAUGEN. I yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 


Mr. BEGG. The gentleman made the statement, if I under 
stood him, that he would never sanction the repudiation of a 
contract, 

Mr. HAUGEN. I did. 

Mr. BEGG. Section 109 says al the expiration of the 
contract if the tenant decides that he wants to stick on, he 


may do so. 

Mr. HAUGEN. That is in the Saulsbury law. 

Mr. BEGG. The Saulsbury law is already here. 

Mr. HAUGEN. It is in effect now. Here we give protection 
to the landlord affected by the Saulsbury resolution. 

Mr. BEGG. Yes; but after this goes into effect 

Mr. HAUGEN. We repeal the Saulsbury resolution after 60 
days. As the gentleman knows, the term of the Ball bill origi- 
nally was for four years, but we have cut it down to two years 
That will give ample time to test the law, and for the Committee 


' on the District of Columbia io pass another bill, if it sees fit to 


The conferees, to the limit of | 
heir ability, took into consideration the rights and obligations of | 


in the Dis- | 


Will discourage | 


Why, gentlemen, if it does anything, it will encourage 


Why, even the pirates of old | 


aio SQ, 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman from Iowa yield? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL. Has anyone called attention to the fact that 
{he legislation now before us is the important amendment to the 


food-control bill which the President asked for in his most 
recent message, Which puts teeth in section 4 of the food-control 
uct’ That important matter, so far as I have heard, has not been 
referred to in One would get the impression 
in listening to this debate that we were simply passing a rent 
bill for the District of Columbia rather than a very important 
piece of legislation affecting the whole country, which the Presi- 
dent and the Attorney General recommended as important in 
carrying out the effort to reduce the high cost of living 


this discussion. 


Mr. HERSEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. I have not the floor. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I yield. 

Mr. HERSEY. Did the President recommend the passage of 


this Ball rent bill’ 

Mr. MONDELL. Noi that I now recall, and that is why I am 
calling attention to the fact that the legislation now before us 
is not primarily the Ball rent bill for the District of Columbia, 
but the very important and far-reaching amendment to the food- 
control bill recommended by the President of the United States, 
urged by the Attorney General, and believed by them to be of 
importance in the control of the high cost of living. 


Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? Does not the gen 
tleman know that the food-control conditions of this bill have 
become balled up with the rent proposition in the Ball bill? 


| Laughter. } 

Mr. MONDELL. ‘There seems to have been some balling up, 
and hence my remarks calling attention to the fact that this 
isan amendment to the food-control bill which we are discussing, 
and not, except in an incidental way, a rent bill. 

The SPEAKER. The time for debate has expired, 
vious question is ordered, the question is on agreeing 
conference report. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Warsi and Mr. Jonnson of Kentucky) there were 57 ayes and 
15 noes, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I make the point 
of order that no quorum is present, 


the 
to 


pre 
the 


The SPEAKER. It is clear that no quorum is present. The 
Doorkeeper will close the doors, the Sergeant at Arms will 
notify the absentees, and the Clerk will eall the roll, 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 210, nays 8S 
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Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 
A letter from the secretary of Hawaii, transmitting copy 
of the journal of the senate of Hawaii (H. Doc. No. 263); to 
the Committee on Territories and ordered to be printed. 
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KLECZKA With Mr. McANpREWwS 

REAvis with Mr. Bara. 

REBER With Mr. ASWPLII. 

Foster with Mr. Pow. 

FuLLer of Illinois with Mr. Pew 

GRIEST With Mr. Lee of Georgia. 

PETERS With Mr. CANTRILL. 

FocH?r with Mr. Henry 'T. Rainey. 

TINKHAM With Mr, Monracur. 

‘TOWNER With Mr. MANSFTELD. 

VARE with Mr. McLANr. 

(J00DY KOONTZ With Mr. LInTeircumn. 

Davis of Minnesota with Mr. Saunpvers of Virginia, 

Huby of lowa with Mr. Krerrner. 

Watson of Pennsylvania with Mr. GaLrivan,. 

Vorer with Mr. Gopwtn of North Carolina. 

HiustTeD with Mr. Jonwnston of New York 

CROWTHER With Mr. SULLIVAN. 

LIUTCHINSON with Mr, Howarp 

KENDALL With Mr. HERSMAN. 

\CKERMAN With Mr. WricHr. 

RADCLIFFE With Mr. BENSON. 

Moore of Ohio with Mr. Cutie 

Moore of Pennsylvania with Mr. Count: 

\lokiIN with Mr. Creary, 

Mupp with Mr. Crark of Florida 

NELSON of Wisconsin with Mr. Cxsry. 

IKREIDER With Mr. Hamirr. 

DUNN with Mr. Rowan. 

Dryer with Mr. Rrorpan. 

Curry of California with Mr. SieremENs of Mississippi. 

DALLINGER With Mr. Smiru of New York. 

KENNEDY Of Rhode Island with Mr. Hem 

Kiess with Mr. Harrison. 

OGDEN with Mr. Carss. 

OSBORNE With Mr. Carew. 

PAIGE with Mr. Caraway. 

WHEELER With Mr. GALLAGHER. 

WILLIAMS With Mr, FirzGeratp 

ZIHLMAN With Mr. Dorremvs. 

ANTHONY With Mr. WISsr. 

Brooks of Pennsylvania with Mr. Wrosonx 

LAYTON With Mr. GRIFFIN. 

LUBRING With Mr. GoLpFroctre. 

Ropes with Mr. Donovan. 

Darrow with Mr. ScuLty. s 

McLavucHertIn of Nebraska with Mr. DewaArr. 

Porter with Mr. CALDWELL. 

WALTERS With Mr. GAaNLy. 

Warp with Mr. GAnpy. 

MAGEE with Mr. Davey. 

PURNELL With Mr. Blackmon, 

Rowr with Mr. OLNEY. 

Scorr with Mr. O’CoNnNNELL. 

Strrone of Pennsylvania with Mr. Moon. 

BrRowNntne with Mr. Wrison of Louisiana. 

Wixson of Illinois with Mr. Eactp. 

Woop of Indiana with Mr. Durrr 

BurRKE with Mr. WEsp. 

(CHINDBLOM With Mr. Upswaw. 

Woopyarp with Mr. DoveHnTon. 

FcLLer of Massachusetts with Mr. Pari 

COSTELLO With Mr. Taytor of Colorado. 

GoopaLt with Mr. McCurnric. 

Craco with Mr. Taytor of Arkansas, 

Epwonps with Mr. RayBurn. 

HovGanton with Mr. LARSEN. 

HuLtnes with Mr. KitcHin. 

GRAHAM of Pennsylvania wiih Mr. LesHern. 

resnit of the vote was announced as above recorde: 
ADJOURN MENT. 

HAUGEN Mr. 


adjourn. 


motion was agreed to; 


12 o’clock noon, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


OCTOBER 11, 


TS 


of Pennsyl- 


Speaker, I move that the House do now 


und accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 
10 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned nntit Monday, October 
13, 1919, at 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND | sy Mr. KEARNS: A bill (H. R. 9892) granting an increase 
RESOLUTIONS. of pension to Minnie Nordyke; to the Committee on Pensions. 
l lause 2 of Rule XIT] By Mr. LANGLEY: A bill (H. R. 9898) granting an increase 
Che = re : of pension ft: ster *hillips: te Oo ittee on Invalid 
Mr. GOOD, from the Special Committee on Budget, to which ain » Hester A. Phillips; to the Committee on Invali 
ae » Pac tan Inge 299 “ovide ehanges : . 
vas referred the resolution (H. Res, 324) to provide changes “ee crew". ee ac : ea ee 
‘he rules of the House in connection with the establishment | . sy Mr. LEA = alifornia : A bill (H. R. 9894) granting an 
n the ruse - : increase of pension to Walter J. Shelley; to the Committee on 
of a national budget, reported the same with amendment, Pensions ‘ ae 
companied by a report (No. 373), which said resolution and ae Mr. LONERGAN: A bill (H. R. 9895) to corr et the mil 
ies aaa st nae Calender »y MY. Ls sine oa vil . hy. VSI o correc be mill 
report were referred to the House Calendar. tary record of Patrick Kennedy; to the Committee on Military 


Affairs. 

3y Mr. MOON: A bill (H. R. 9896) to remove the charge of 
desertion from the military record of A. K. Ball; to the Com 
mittee on Military Affairs. 
t 3y Mr. STRONG of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 9897) granting a 
lly reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and | pension to Mirtie Hudson: to the Committee on Invalid Pen 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House, as follows: sions. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont, from the Committee on Military sy Mr. WALSH: A bill (H. R. 9898) granting a pension to 
\ffairs, to which was referred the bill (S. 2867) authorizing the | Hodges W. Drayton, alias Lawrence G. Sommers: to the Com 
president, when Maj. Gen. Crowder retires, to place him on the | mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

list of the Army as a lieutenant general, reported the 
without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 374), 
id bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions were 


PETITIONS, ETC. 
Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 


PUB ' BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS > ; eT; : oariti , . . 

PUBLIC BILLS, RI LUTION ANI [EMORIALS. By Mr. BLAND of Missouri: Petition of the American Legion 

1 r clause 8 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials | of Kansas City, relating to the unnecessary wrongs inilicted 
troduced and severally referred as follows: nugainst officers and soldiers of the American Expeditionary 


. By Mr. KINCHELOE: A bill (H. R. 9878) granting additional | Forces; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
the enlisted personnel of the Army, Navy, and Marine By Mr. ELLIOTT: Petition of the American War Mothers 


} | 

( : to the Committee on Ways and Means. | in national convention assembled in Washington, D. C., favor- 
By Mr. MOTT: A bill (H. R. 9879) to amend an act entitled | ing the return to this country of all the American dead: to the 
{n uet to reduce tariff duties and to provide revenue for the | Committee on Military Affairs. 


nded; to the Committee on Ways and Means. | of New Jersey, protesting against the ratification of the pro 
Mr. KING: A bill CH. R, 9880) granting recognition to eer- | posed league of nations; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
ale employees of the War Department who served | By Mr. MOON: Papers to accompany bill to remove dese: 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. tion charge from record of A. K. Ball; to the Committee on 
By Mr. FITZGERALD: A bill (H. R. 9881) changing the time | Military Affair: 
n March and October of each year; to the Committee on | sy Mr. RAKER: Leiter from the Engineer and Architects’ 
lr tate and Foreign Commerce. Association of Los Angeles, Calif., inclosing copies of two reso 
By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: A bill (H. R. 9882) to further pro- | lutions relative to the General Staff bill for reorganization of 
the presidential succession; to the Committee on Elec- | the Army and an all-American canal in Imperial! County, Calif. : 
President, Vice President, and Representatives in Con- | to the Committee on Military Affairs, 
Also, petition of John R. Lyle & Co., of Susanville, Calif., pré 
GODWIN of North Carolina: Joint resolution (H.} testing against the passage of the Siegel bill CH. R. 8115); t 


' 
| 
Ci ment, and for other purposes,” approved October 3, 1913,| By Mr. McGLENNON: Petition of Patrick J. Long and others 
} 
} 


J, Res, 228) authorizing the establishment of a free port at | the Committee on the Judiciary. 
Vi ngton, N. C.; to the Committee on Ways and Means. Also, letter from the California Metal Producers’ Asso 
By Mr. JOHN W. RAINEY: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 229) | of California, San Francisco, Calif., protesting against Senat 


hilization of the Army; to the Committee on the Judiciary. Committee on the Judiciary. 


ting the President of the United States to proclaim demo- | bill 2896, known as the revenue explosive act of 1919: to the 
| 

' “TT : ~ ve ° ° sue . e 
By Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina: Joint resolution (H. J. | $y Mr. REED of West Virginia: Petition of Messrs. S. M 


R 30) authorizing and directing the Secretary of Agricul- | Levinstein, J. H. Fisher, J. H. Asper, and 30 other merchants o1 
ve lo prepare and issue a supplemental report on the condition | Buckhannon, W. Va., protesting against the provisions of the 
cotton crop; to the Committee on Agriculture. Siegel bill: to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
by Mr. TIMBERLAKE: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 231) | merce. 
p ing for the loan of Army tents, tarpaulins, and other sy Mr. SUMMERS of Washington: Petition of John R 
means of protection to certain States of the Union; to the Com- | White and 91 other voters and taxpayers of Waitsburg, Walla 
on Military Affairs. Walla County, Wash., favoring the enactment into law of Sei 
ate bill 1017. known as the Smith educational bill; to the Coy 
PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. narecgiiacesiecerees 
Cider clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills, and resolutions | a ao 
roduced and severally referred as follows: SENATE 
By Mr. BRUMBAUGH: A bill (H. R. 9883) granting a pension | wits > 
to James Phelps; to the Committee on Pensions. Moxpar. October 13. 1919. 
\lxo, a bill CHL. R. 9884) granting a pension to Henry Blanken- 
0 the Committee on Pensions. The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered t] 
\Iso, & bill (CH. R. 9885) granting a pension to Albert N. | following prayer: 
Oakleal; to the Committee on Pensions. Almighty God, we seek Thy gracious favor. Thou dost hold 
by Mr. EMERSON: A bill (H. R. 9886) granting a pension to | the nations in the hollow of Thy hand. Thou art our king 
John B. Lang; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. Thou art our father. We look to Thee for Thy command. W 
by Mr. FITZGERALD: A bill (H. R. 9887) granting a pen- | look to Thee for Thy gracious voice calling us to the larger 
0 George J. Molloy; to the Committee on Pensions. fields of life and service. Fit us to-day for the responsibilities 
by Mr. GANLY: A bill CEL R. 9888) for the relief of Mary | that are upon us. Grant us Thy gracious favor. For Christ’ 
“ilsherg and Abram Ginsberg; to the Committee on Claims. sake. Amen. 
b\ Mr. GLYNN: A bill (H. R. 9889) granting an increase of | The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of the procee 


pelision to Julia A. Birge ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. | ings of Saturday last. 
by Mr. HUMPHREYS: A bill (H. R. 9890) to reimburse Mr. SMOOT. I ask unanimous consent that the further rea 
IN /. MeKane for property destroyed by fire in the District | ing of the Journal may be dispensed with. 
of Columbia ; to the Committee on Claims. Mr. JONES of Wasiington. I rather think the Journal 
iy Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 9891) granting | should be read. 
= rease of pension to Tillie Wester; to the Committee on Mr. SMOOT. I have no objection if any Senator wants to 
Pensions, | have it read. 
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The Secretary resumed and concluded the reading of the 
Journal. 
Mr. JONES of Washington. I wish to ask a question with 


reference to the Journal. I tried to observe the reading closely, 
but was interrupted. I want to know whether the Journal 
shows that a motion was entered to discharge the Committee 
on Commerce from the further consideration of what is known 
as the free-port bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It does not. 

The Journal was approved. 

ESTIMATE OF (Ss. DOC. 


APPROPRIATION 129). 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a letter 
from the Commissioners of the District of Columbia submitting 
a supplemental estimate of appropriation in the sum of $2,000 
required for additional employees for the courthouse for the 
fiscal year 1920, which, with the accompanying paper, was 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to 
be printed. 


NO, 


' 
i 


KANSAS ¢ SOUTHERN 


RAILWAY 130). 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The Chair lays before the Senate 
2 communication from the chairman of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, transmitting a copy of the report of the 
commission in valuation docket No. 4, the Kansas City Southern 
Railway Co. et al. The communication will be printed and, with 
the accompanying paper, referred to the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce, 


ity co. (8S. DOC. NO. 


SHORTAGE 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The last paragraph of clause 5 of 
Rule VII reads: 

No petition or memorial or other paper signed by citizens or subjects 
ef a foreign power shall be received unless the same be transmitted to 
the Senate by the President. 

This devolves upon the part of the Presiding Officer the send- 
ing of every paper from a citizen or subject of a foreign power 
to the President of the United States for the purpose of a 
determination as to whether it shall be handed down by the 
Senate. 

The Chair has a communication which has nothing whatever 
to do with the foreign relations of the United States of America, 
which the Chair believes conveys certain information thag the 
Senate is not advised of, and the Chair asks unanimous consent 
that the rule may be suspended in order that he may lay it 
before the Senate. Is there any objection? The Chair hears 
none. The Secretary will read the communication. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

| Telegram. } 
SANTIAGO, CURA, 


OF SUGAR. 


¢ 
‘ 


October 11, 1919. 


lfon. PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE 


OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
Washington. 
In the name of the Association de Hacendados y Colonos de Cuba— 


that is to say, the manufacturers and sugar planters’ association—I beg 
to inform you respectfully that no person is authorized to legally 
negotiate the sale of the coming Cuban sugar crop. 
ALEJO E. CARRENO, 
President of the Association. 


Mr. GAY. Mr. President, in connection with the sugar short- 
age, I have a newspaper article published in the Washington 
Star of yesterday on the subject, which I ask to have inserted 
in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the matter referréd to was ordered 
to be printed in the Rrecorp, as follows: 

[From the Washington Star, Oct. 12, 1919.] 

‘DEMAND FOR StGarn IN UNITED STATES IN EXCESS OF PRODUCTION— 
PRESENT SHORTAGR LGELIEVED DUE TO ECONOMIC MISTAKE—CALL FOR 
BREN iik CONSUMPTION Back TO NORMAL 

(By Sidney Ballou.) 

“The facets in regard to the sugar shortage are fortunately 
undisputed, whatever may be the difference of opinion with 
regard to what should or should not have been done. These 
ucts, as established before the Senate Committee on Agricul- 
ture, are as follows: 

‘J. There has been no shortage of actual supplies of sugar 


available in this country for this year. 
var being 
lis year than « 


» 


On the contrary, more 
furnished and consumed in the United States 
ver before. 


The shortage is caused by 


is 


! 


an excessive demand and the 


effort to supply sugar enough to meet that demand. Our pre- 
war consumption averaged about 83 pounds per capita and our 


war-time 
is running 


‘onsumption 75 pounds. This year the consumption 

at the rate of 92 pounds per capita. 

lor the first nine months of the year there has been fur- 

lished and passed into consumption—that is, sold by producers 

and refiners to the trade—3,263,000 long tons, as against last 

year’s figure to the same date of 2,661,000 long tons. Our total | 
or the whole of last year was 3,500,000 tons. 


° 
vo. 


> 
>> 


~n<esrmnNnti far 
on mt fo 
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. 
“4. The world production of sugar is about 2,000,000 ton. 
short of the prewar average, and this year’s productio ig 
nearly a million tons short of last year’s. 
“5. In the midst of this world shortage the American ¢o) 
sumer has been furnished sugar at a price substantially lov, r 
than that prevailing in any other country, and very Joy in 


comparison with the increase in price in other basic food com. 
modities, 
“VARIANCE IN VIEW. 

“As to the deductions to be drawn from these facts, there js 
a difference of opinion. The Sugar Equalization Board take 
great pride in having thus furnished this sugar to the Ameri. 
can consumer at this price in the midst of a world’s shortas 
It is open to question, however, whether they have not mnado 
an economic mistake in so doing, for which we are abou; + 
pay in the shape of a shortage and of extraordinarily 
prices, 

“It would be-an ideal arrangement if the price of 
could be fixed at a point which would yield a fair protit to 
producers, the refiners, and the distributors, and could by 
plied to the consumers indefinitely at the resulting price. 
an arrangement, however, omits one important factor 
is the law of supply and demand. 

*“*In ordinary times the price of sugar fluctuates and is 
stantly maintained at a point at which the country is jusi 
suming the available supply as it comes to the market. ] 
demand increases or the supply is diminished, the price 
until the consumption is checked accordingly. If the cout 
happens, a decrease in price stimulates the consumption. 

“When a price is fixed based solely upon cost of prod 
and distribution plus a fair profit, it may happen that | 
sulting price is such that the consumer will proceed to do «: 
has done this year—that is, eat up a normal year’s supply 
nine months. When this happens, one of two things imu 
done—either the price must be increased or the sugar mus 
rationed. Failure to do either will inevitably result 
shortage. During the war Hoover administered sugar upon 
basis of cost plus a fair profit for all concerned. The cosi- 
the producers and refiners were carefully and impartiall) 
termined, the figures in most cases being checked up b) 
Tariff Commission. The Food Administration never fixed 
price of a commodity without first calling the producer 


to 


ea 
th 


, tha 


} 
Like 


gether, examining their costs, and finally agreeing o 
price. This avoided the most dangerous pitfall of price 1 


which is the discouragement of production. 
“ TIOOVER’S DRASTIC RATIONING SYSTEM. 

“At the other end of the line, in order to overcom 
natural working of the law of supply and demand, H 
adopted a drastic system of rationing. Manufacturers 
used sugar were put on a particularly strict allowance, so 
a fair proportion of sugar was reserved for table consum)) 
Individual consumers were appealed to to restrict their 
sumption and responded to an extraordinary degree. Offe! 
against the regulations of the Food Administration were | 
before perfectly illegal tribunals and fined for the benefit o 
Red Cross, all of which was approved and sustained by | 
sentiment. 

“The present Sugar Equalization Board is a corpor 
which was formed by the I’ood Administration for the pu 
of assisting in the control of the sugar situation. It purcli: 
the entire Cuban crop for this year—two-thirds on our 
account and one-third on account of our allies. Added to 
domestic sugars, this seemed an adequate provision of sup)lies 
for the present year. 

“With the cessation of hostilities, however, the consum)ti: 
of sugar began to increase enormously. Physical workers, who 
particularly need sugar, were being paid high wages and could 
indulge in the luxury of sweets, Prohibition added to th 
mand. By July 1 it was established that the country was «ol 
suming sugar at an unparalleled rate of 92 pounds per capita, 
and at the same time the revised estimates of the world’s 
duction were published, showing a shortage of a millioi 
even, as against last year’s war-time production. 

“Tt was evident that the law of supply and demand 
making itself felt and should be reckoned with. Neverit! 
neither alternative for checking consumption was adopted. 
increase in the price would have been unpopular, and ev 
present the Equalization Board insists that it will maintain 1 10 
present price on all sugar still within its control until the 
of the year. Rationing would have been still more unpo)\ 
even if it were still practicable after the relaxation oi 
tension. 


1! 
























““RENDERS SHORTAGE INEVITABLE. 






“Failure to adopt either expedient rendered a_ shortase 
inevitable. The Sugar Equalization Board apparently 
ceeded or the theory that this shortage could be ] 
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poned until after the end of the year, when it expected | “The question has been raised as to whether these dominions 
to co out of business. It began to borrow against the future. | may be represented on the council, and Mr. Wilson has been 
First it instructed the refiners to fill no more export orders, sharply criticized because he said they could not, although i: 
thereby practically placing an embargo on exports. All our | Paris he agreed with Lloyd-George and Clemenceau that they 


lled exports, however, were merely our allies’ one-third of 
Cuban crop, which was being refined in this country, 
this amounted to a temporary stoppage of their supplies, 
less on the expectation that it could be repaid without 
venience in the future. Like so many borrowers’ expecta- 
this has been disappointed. For the balance of the year 
iiqualization Board is depending upon the domestic beet- 
‘ crop to relieve the situation. This again would involve 
‘keting of an unusually large percentage before January 1, 
even if the limits of railroad equipment permitted this to 

ne it would be more borrowing against the future. 
\ugust there arose the question of the desirability 
hasing the Cuban crop for next year. The Cuban 
opened the subject by professing its readiness to negotiate, 
li no price was mentioned. The Equalization Board re 
authority from the President, who is nominally its 
stockholder, to begin negotiations, but received no reply 
communications other than formal acknowledgments. On 
ember 23 the Cuban offer to negotiate was withdrawn, and 
lent Menocal stated that it would no longer be possible 
utrol the Cuban producers sufficiently to effectuate the sale 
fixed price. Nevertheless this question is still being agi- 
, and a bill has been introduced in the Senate to give the 

lization Board the necessary authority. 

** ONLY 
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ONE STEP IN PROBLEM. 
[In considering the advisability of this purchase, even if it 
still possible, it must be remembered that this is only one 
in the problem. It must not be assumed that even if the 
whole crop’ were available it could be passed on to the Ameri- 
ean consumer in unrestricted amounts at a price below that dic- 
by a world shortage. This can not be done. Either the 
must be fixed at a level which will check consumption or 
central body must be given authority to say who shall 
sugar and who shall not. Otherwise the big manufacturers 
et their quota, and the entire shortage will be turned upon 
wrtion destined for table consumption, while in this field 
¢ man will have the advantage in the scramble over the 
one, With endless inequalities and charges of favoritism. 
\nother feature which is apparently to be introduced is the 
mrtment of Justice. Attempts to regulate prices by penal 
tes have failed at all times, in all places, and in all coun- 
Mr. Hoover testified that such attempts in England fre- 
juently resulted in the entire commodity disappearing from the 
visible market. If left to the initiative of individual district at- 
orneys the first effect will be that sellers of the commodity will 


} 
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ite 
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ivoid the chances of indictment, and the more vigorous the 
prosecution on the ground of excessive prices the less sugar will 
found in that particular district. 
** RESULT IS HIGHER PRICES. 


i. Jooks as though we had already overstayed our limit in the 
ontest With the law of supply and demand. It is already evident 
that there will be a shortage during the remaining months of 
ihis year, and that the price, whether it escapes from control now 
ter January 1, will reach a point which it would not have 
‘eached had it been allowed to conform more nearly to economic 
law. The longer that regulation is continued upon the present 
with no adequate provision for bringing consumption 
to normal, the more acute will be the shortage.” 


poli Vy. 


| 


OTING POWER OF GREAT BRITAIN IN LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 


‘ELSON. Mr. President, I have a short article here 

) $ [ , ° , ig Iria : 
2 prominent attorney of Minneapolis, Mr. Bright, one of 
ablest attorneys, upon the question of the voting power of 
and her colonies, which I ask may be printed in the 


‘i 


the 
in 


Dr 
LVin( 


land 
re being no objection, the article was ordered to be printed 

Recorp, as follows: 

[HE ENGLISIX DOMINIONS 

Editor of The Tribune: 

misapprehension is manifest in the discussion of this 
In the first place, the notion has been fostered that 
Britain secured membership in the league for the Domin- 
0 that her power would be enlarged, whereas member- 
vas coneeded to the dominions as a recognition of their 
ndent dignity and worth as free, self-governed peoples. 
©, upon cool judgment, would say that Cuba, Haiti, and 
iilIna should be members and Canada, Australia, New Zea- 
and South Africa should be excluded on their merits. 
idia with her 300,000,000 is not, to be sure, as self-governed as 
1c others, but she is looking that way and will be more and 
‘ self-governed as time goes on. 


AND THE IL 


/ 


some 


were eligible. Now the object of this criticism was not so much 


to show Mr. Wilson’s inconsistency as to create the impression 
that there was danger of Great Britain and the dominions all 
being represented on the council and thus have control or an 
overpowering influence. Mr. Wilson was right when he said 
the dominions were eligible because four of them could be chosen 
to take the place of Belgium, Brazil, Greece, and Spain, and the 


fifth might he 


represented if the number of league members hav 
ing the right to representation on the council were enlarged 
provided in @ t of the covenant.’ If, then, everything was 


done as provided by the covenant to the end that Great Britain 
} 


as 


rticle 





and the dominions should all be represented on the council they 
would be. On the other hand, Mr. Wilson was also right when 
| he said that it was impossible for that to occur, because in the 
| firs case it would require a unanimous consent of the whol 
assembly to choose the four, and, in the second, the unanimou 
consent of the council with a majority approval of the assembly 


to enlarge the council. 

* Now, when a thing is practically imps 
in a very real sense. There would be no reason in objecting to 
the result apprehended if all were agreed that it was desirab) 


ssible, it is impossible 


and should give their consent, but it would then cease to be 
| apprehended or considered a menace. In such case the Unite 
States would have consented and could not complain. Bi 
it is nothing short of an absurdity to suppose that such ove! 


| whelming representation of the English-speaking peoples on the 


(tee 


council would find that unanimous support which would be neces 
sary to accomplish it. You could not get a majority of the assem 
bly to support such a proposition, and you must have unanimous 
consent to admit one dominion in place of Belgium or Brazil or 
Greece or Spain. And think of the quadruple absurdity of put 
ting a dominion in the place of each of them. Before there 
would be any place for the fifth you must secure the unanimous 
consent of the council and a majority of the assembly to an en 
largement of the council as provided in article 4, and the unani 
mous consent to elect India instead of some other State to 
seat on the council. It may be stated with great certainty tf! 
such result is a practical impossibility. 








NEQUAL REPRESENTATION 
‘It must be conceded that many people sincerely be 
that the United States will suffer a serious disadvantage 
comparison with Great Britain and her dominions because 
the basis of representation in the assembly of the league. Bu 
if this disadvantage is sentimental and not practical, then it i 


, 
( 


not serious and we can well afford to bear it rather than hinder 
for an hour the ratification of the treaty. Our consolatioi 
should be ample in the reflection that if the English-speaking 
peoples are all members of the league on an equal footing, and, 
without jealousy or rivalry, looking not to control of the lk 


ly 
il 


ague, 


but rather cooperating in the interest of peace, the league wil 
be worth while. If, however, at the very threshold that hat 
mony is broken by childish protests of a sensational natur 
and which carry a suggestion of distrust and antagonism | 

tween the United States and the other English-speaking State, 
a cloud passes over the league. There can be no successful 


league of nations without the harmony of the English-speaking 
nations, and the demagogic cry that this covenant pro 
British covenant because of the representation on the assembly 
of these self-governing peoples on an equal footing with al) 
others is made by those who would defeat the treaty, and is 
repeated by many honest men who accept what Senators 
editors say instead of reflecting upon what the covenant pro 
vides and making their own conclusion. 

“It is perfectly clear that the United States has greater pro 
tection in a dispute between it and Great Britain in the « 
sembly than would be enjoyed if the dispute were in the coun- 
cil, concerning which no alarm has been sounded, because a de 
cision conclusion could only be reached by the unanimous 
vote of the seven nations represented on the council outside 
the disputants, and by a majority of all the other members of 
the league excluding the disputants. We would be better pro- 


isa 


or 


i 


< 
4 


or 


tected notwithstanding the votes of the dominions because 
would be no easy thing for Great Britain, simply as matter of 
influence, to get a majority of the assembly. It would have to 
appear pretty clearly that she was in the right. Whatever dis 
advantage there might be in the votes of the dominions in su 
a dispute, or any other, the United States may well accept it in 


representation in the as 

standards, 
rposes entering 
that not de- 
United States have 


order that the dominions shall have 
sembly as fully self-governing States, with the 
the same language, and the same great 
the league that we have. It has been 

manded that they be excluded, but that the 
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snid it 18 




































but 


six 


vote it plain enough that where the United States 
is a party to a dispute six votes would be no better than one, 
as they would all be silent or excluded. In all other cases 
we i} afford to take our chances on an equal and friendly 
footing with the dominions. 


“ALFRED H. BricHr.” 

Mr. McCORMICK. I have here a copy of the official record of 
the debates in the Canadian Senate of September 30. I ask to 
have printed in the Recorp so much of it as deals with the repre- 
sentation of the British Empire and colonies in the league of 
nations. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Rercorp, as follows: 

“Hon. Hewirr Bostocx. Honorable gentlemen, we are now 
asked to deal with a bill which is for the purpose of supplement- 
ing the treaty which we approved of by resolution the other day. 
It is not my intention to go into a discussion of the treaty itself, 
because I think it was fully discussed before, and I should be 
only repeating what was said at that time. But, with the permis- 


sion of the house, I desire to bring to your attention some 
papers that have been brought down to Parliament since the 


adjournment and which I think have considerable bearing on the 
way in which this matter has been dealt with and show the rea- 
son why we have been asked to deal with this question in what, 
on a previous occasion, I termed a rather hurried and unsatis- 
factory way, inasmuch as the honorable members of this house 
had the official copy of the treaty placed in their hands on the 
2d of September and were asked to approve of it, and did approve 
of it, on the 4th of September. Considering that the treaty con- 
tained some 440 articles, it was rather a large order to ask 
honorable gentlemen to deal with the various questions and 
express an opinion upon them in that short time. 

“T think I drew attention to the fact that on this side of the 
house we did not consider that the approval of the treaty by 
Parliament was absolutely necessary ; that Parliament approved 
of a treaty by passing, as we are asked to pass now, a bill that 
provides that the Government shall do certain things in order to 
earry out the terms of the treaty ; that the practice that we were 
asked to follow was entirely new for Parliament; and that we 
were establishing a precedent. 

“Tam afraid that I shall have to take up a little of the time 
of the house in reading the correspondence; I think it is of 
interest, and I hope honorable gentlemen will not object. It 
reads as follows: 

‘“ [Telegram from the prime minister of the United Kingdom to the prime 
minister of Canada.] 
** LONDON, Octoher 27, 1918. 


Sir Robert BorDeEN, Ottlarca: 


“October 27, 1918. I think that you ought to be prepared to start 
without delay for Europe, if the Germans accept the terms of the armis- 
tice, which we shall propose after our meeting at Versailles this week, 
as the peace conference will in that event probably open within a few 
weeks, and this will have to be preceded by interallied conferences 
of at least equal importance. It is, I think, very important that you 
should be here in order to participate in the deliberations which will 
determine the line to be taken at these conferences by the British 
delegates. 
** LLOYD-GEORGE. 
{Telegram from the prime minister of Canada to the prime minister of 
the United Kingdom. ] 


* OTTawa, October 29, 1918. 


n. DAVID 


LLOYD-GEORGE, 
‘10 Downing Street, London: 

‘October 29. There is need of serious consideration as to representa- 
tion of the dominions in the peace negotiations. The press and people 
of this country take it for granted that Canada will be represented at 
the peace conference. I appreciate possible difficulties as to representa- 
tion of the dominions, but I hope you will keep in mind that certainly 
a very unfortunate impression would be created and possibly a danger- 
ous feeling might be aroused if these difficulties are not overcome by 
some solution which will meet the national spirit of the Canadian people. 
We discussed the subject to-day in council, and I found among my col- 
leagues a striking insistence which doubtless is indicative of the general 
opinion entertained in this country. Ina word, they feel that new con- 


** Right Ho 


ditions must be met by new precedents. I should be glad to have your 
views 

** BORDEN. 
“ {Telegram from the prime minister of the United Kingdom to the prime 


minister of Canada. ] 
** LONDON, November 3, 1919. 
“Sir Roperr Borven, Ottawa: 

* November 3. Your telegram reached me while in Paris, I fully 
understand the importance of the question that you raise. It makes 
me impressed all the more with the importance of your coming imme- 
diately to Europe, for practically it is impossible to solve by correspond- 
ence the many difficult problems which it raises and which you fully 
appreciate. Also, on many questions now coming under consideration I 
should value your advice greatly. It will, I earnestly hope, be possible 
for you to sail at once. 

“DPD. LLOYD-GEORGE. 
should be November 3, 1918. 


secretary of state for the colonies to the governor 
general.) 


*T think that date 
*“ [Telegram from the 


“ LONDON, July 4, 1919. 
ity may be ratified by three of the principal 
and by Germany before end of July. 


‘It is hoy 
nd asseci 


ed German tre 
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“[Telegram from the Governor General to the Secretary of State foy tio 
Colonies. ] 
“ Orrawa, July 9, 1919 

“Following from prime minister: ‘Your message July 4 respectins 
ratification of peace treaty with Germany. I am under pledge to sy). 
mit the treaty to Parliament before ratification on behalf of Canady 
No copy of treaty has yet arrived and Parliament has been prorogyed 
Kindly advise how you expect to accomplish ratification on behal; 
whole Empire before end of July.’ 


“(Telegram the 


t 
0 


from Secretary of State the 


Governor General. ] 


for Colonies 


to ih 


* LONDON, 


July 191 
* Vollowing for your prime minister. segins : 
“*T have now consulted with prime minister and the cabinet wii) 
reference to your most secret telegram of July 9. Our view is th 


early ratification, especially now that Germany has ratified, is of th, 
highest importance. In the British constitution there is nothing whie} 
makes it necessary for the King to obtain the consent of Parlin: 
before ratifying treaty. With perfect constitutional propricty the k 
ean ratify on the advice of his ministers. For a treaty of this 

reaching importance, and one embracing the whole Empire, the King 
eertainly ought not to act at the instance of all his constitutional aq 
visers, the Dominion ministers as well as that of the United Kingd 


“7 think the word ‘ not’ is a mistake 
“* But as Dominion 


ing 


inasmuch ministers 


participated in pear 
gotiations, and side by side with ministers of the United Kin 
sign preliminaries of treaty, we hold that His Majesty, if he now 


ratify the treaty for the whole Empire, would have the same cons 
tional justification in doing so in respect of dominions as he has j 
respect of the United Kingdom. ‘The King by a single act would bind 
the whole Empire, as it is right he should so, but that act would rep: 

sent the considered judgment of his constitutional advisers in al! seli 


ity 


governing States of the Empire, because it would be merely givi 
effect to an international pact which they had all azreed to 


realize at the same time the difficulty in which you are placed by | 
pledge to Parliament. We are willing, in order to meet this difli 

to delay ratification (which if we alone were concerned we 
desire to effect immediately) as long as we possibly can in order 
give you time to lay treaty before your Parliament. The question 
how long will this take. At an early date could you not have a sp 

meeting of Parliament solely for the submission of the treaty; and 
so, how soon might its approval be expected? It would be impossi)! 

in our opinion, without the gravest consequences to delay ratificati 

until the late autumn. 

“*T am communicating with the Governments of South Africa, Ney 
Zealand, and Australia, explaining urgency and begging them to submit 
treaty to their Parliaments without delay, if they feel bound to do s 
before assenting to its ratification. Ends.’ 


wi 





ul 


RP 


“(Sgd.) MILNER 
“{Telegram from the Governor General to the Secretary of the Coloni 
“ OTTAWA, July 

* Following from my prime minister. Begins: 

“* Your secret telegram of July 23 has been carefully considered by 
cabinet, and it seems to us that there is considerable doubt whether 
under modern constitutional practice the King should ratify with 
first obtaining the approval of Parliament. We think that in 
ance with recent practice and authorities such approval should be 
obtained in the case of treaties imposing any burden on the people or 
involving any change in the law of the land, or requiring legislative 
action to make them effective, or affecting the free exercise of the, 
legislative power, or affecting territorial rights. 

““*On the other point, we fully agree that the King in ratifying th 
treaty ought only to act at the instance of all his constitutional ad 
visers throughout the Empire, but we do not entirely understand th 
suggestion that in the case of the Dominions the signature of th 
Dominion plenipotentiaries is equivalent to the tendering of advice to 
ratify. Do you regard this as holding good in the case of the signatur 
of United Kingdom plenipotentiaries ? 

““* We propose to call special session on September 4 for purpos 
presenting treaty to Parliament, and I am confident we can 
within a week thereafter. Please cable whether this meets your view 


“(Telegram from the Governor General to the Secretary of State for 
Colonies. ] 


”) 


» 191 


t 


) ri 
aces i 
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“ OTrTrawa, August J, 11 

“Following from my prime minister. Begins: 

“*‘As we have to give 30 days’ notice of summoning Parliament, 1! 
hope we have immediate reply to my telegram of July 29 respecting 
ratification of peace treaty.’ 

“(Telegram from the Secretary of State 
Governor General.] 

‘Summoning of Parliament. I strongly advise your giving notic 
summon immediately in view of severe pressure being put upon wus 
from Paris to ratify at earliest possible moment. It is impossible to 
promise that we shall be able to keep back ratification till the 11th of 
September. But I will certainly do my best, and I feel pretty confident 
that the argument for that amount of delay would be irresistible if we 
could count on Canadian approval by that date. 


for the Colonies to th 


w 





“(Sed.) MILNER 
“fTelegram from the Governor General to the Secretary of State for 
Colonies. } 

“ Following message from prime minister for you: ‘ 

““* Your message reached me yesterday afternoon and this morning 
Parliament has been summoned for Monday ist September. I can Not 
emphasize too strongly the unfortunate results which would certain}) 
ensue from ratification before Canadian Parliament has had an oppo* 
tunity of considering treaty.’ 

. +} 

“(Telegram from the Secretary of State for the Colonies to ! 
Governor General.] 

“ Urgent. re 

“Re your cipher telegram of August 4. The Government of Union 


of South Africa has convened special session of Parliament to consicer 
peace treaty with Germany, ‘They are of opinion that it will be ver) 
desirable to secure uniformity in dealing with this question, and h ive 
asked me to submit suggestions as to form in which peace treaty shoule 
receive in Dominions parliamentary approval; that is, whether motion 
should be submitted to Parliament for that purpose or whether a)- 
proval should take form of bill on line 








of that submitted to Parlin 
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nt here. I have answered to the effect that matter is, of course, one 
decision of local government, but that best course, in my opinion, 

uuld be to obtain approval of treaty by resolution of both houses; 
| that if, as is probable, legislation on lines of British bill is required 
order to give effect to treaty, this could follow later. 

‘British bill, it is important to bear in mind, is not a bill to ratify 
tv, but to empower the Government to take necessary steps to 


ry out those provisions of treaty which require legislative authority. 


Paris is putting severe pressure upcn us to ratify at the earliest 
ible date, and ratification by the French expected September 2 or 35. 


I should be grateful if you will inform me that procedure will be 


ypted by your Government. My reason for suggesting resolution of 
h houses is that this procedure might enable ratification to take 
e without delay that might be involved in obtaining parliamentary 


ywers for carrying 
‘If, as I hope, pr 
it on receiving c¢ 
sed there will be 
Other dominions 


out treaty. 
ocedure by resolution will be adopted, 
able to the effect that such 
no objection to His Majesty 
I have telegraphed in the 


[I will aSsume 
resolution has been 
immediately ratifying. 
Same sense 
“(Sgd.) 


eretary 


MILNER. 


Gi » Se of for the 


General to the 
Colonies 


Telegram from the yernor Si 


ate 
‘OrrTawa, August 23, 1919 
of August 12 respecting parliamentary approval of 
peace with Germany. Canadian Government propose to 
dl way of resolution of both houses, in order to expedite the 
tter. egislation giving effect to the treaty will be introduced later, 
relegram from the nor General to the Secretary State for the 
Colonies. | 
* OTTAWA, 


Your telegram 


LV Ol 


Gover of 


September Ic, 19. 
Most urgent. 
following order in council approved to-day. Be 


‘AT THE GOVERNMENT Hovusp 
“we 
i: 





gins: 
AT OTTAWA, 
September, 1919, 
The Governor General in coune 
at Versailles, on the 28th day of June, 
(including protocob annexed thereto) between the 
powers and Germany was concluded and signed on behalf 
Majesty for and in respect of the Dominion of Canada by pleni- 
iaries duly authorized for that by His Majesty on the 
and recommendation of the Government of the Dominion of 
Canada 3 
‘And whereas the Senate 
nada have by resolution approved of the said treaty of peace; 
And whereas it is expedient that the said treaty of peace be rati- 
by His Majesty for and in respect of the Dominion of Canada: 
‘Now, therefore, the Governor General in council, on the recom- 
lation of the secretary of state for external aff is pleased to 
r and doth hereby order that His Majesty the King be humbly 
ed to approve, aceept, confirm, and ratify the said treaty of peace 
nd in respect the Dominion of Canada Ends,’ 
“(Sgd.) 
State for 
General. ] 
* LONDON 
treaty of 
nt. As 


‘Present : 
‘Wher 
peace 


ited 





1919, 


a tre 


allied 


s ‘ ay 





purpose 


and House of Commons of the Dominion 


( 





of 
DEVONSITIRB. 
the sm cretary of th lonies to the 


Governor 


Prom 


Neplomber 19, 1919. 
Germany has 
have turned out, 


to know that 
Canadian Parliame 


Most Satisfactory 
ipproved by 


peace 
matters 


witt 


i owing to unforeseen delays on the part of other powers, British 
pire will probably be in position to ratify as soon as any other two 
the principal allied and associated powers. Parliaments of the 
(nion of South Africa and New Zealand have also approved, and I hope 
n to recelye telegram announcing that Australian Parliament has 
ved 
“(Sgd.) MILNER. 
That is all the correspondence on this file. I: thought it 


s of such interest that probably the house would not think 
d taken up too much time in reading it. It shows that we 


right in the contention which we made when we were 

sked to approve of the resolution in the first instance—the 
ention that it was not really necessary, inasmuch as 
(Canada had plenipotentiaries in Paris at the time the treaty 


s signed; it was not really necessary, according to the cus- 


followed in England heretofore, that the treaty should be 
nally approved by Parliament. But, apparently, from this 


rrespondence, 
he Dominion and the Government of Great Britain that this 
thod of approving of the treaty be carried out, and doing 
have established a new precedent in constitutional mat- 
of this kind. 
With regard to the bill itself, honorable 
read it will notice that we are asked by legislation to ap- 
» of the governor in council passing orders in council. We 
tremendous amount of legislation by in council 
ne the war, and we had hoped that when the war was over 
class of legislation would be to a large extent done away 
under this bill we are asked to give the Government 
‘to deal by order in council with different matters arising 
he treaty. If I understand the bill aright, it will give 
Government the power appoint their representatiy 
‘assembly of the league of nations by order in council. 
Hon. Sir JAMES LouGHeED. That is not intended. 
Hon. Mr. Bosrock. I think the minister of justice 
her place that it could be done. 


\t i 


I gentlemen who 


t 
» 


‘ 


order 


l t 
PULL 
1 
Se 


Cs 


to 


stated 









Hon. Sir James Lovucueep. I think his statement was that 
is not the intention in framing the bill that power should 

exercised in that direction at all. 

‘Hon. Mr. Bostock. The point 1 was wanting to make was 


t it ean be done, 


LVI 


RECORD- 


and | 


it has been arranged between the Government } 


in 
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‘Hon. Sir JAMES LoUGHEED. Oh, yes: I suppose it migh 
done even without that. 

‘Hon. Mr. Bostock. It may not be the intention of the Goy 
ernment so to do; but, if I read this clause aright, the Gover 


ment would have the power to do so if they wished. 
‘It would also, I think, allow the Government to appoint the 
representatives that are provided for in the clauses of the 1 


ee 
| ao 
| 


uly 

that deal with the labor situation. Under article 38S it is de 
clared: 

“The permanent organizations shall consist of: 

(1) A general conference of representatives of the members, and 

“(2) An international labor office controlled by th overning b 
as acribed in article 393. 

‘Then, in article 389 it is declared: 

‘The meetings of the general conference of representatives of 
members shall be held from time to time, as occasion may require, a! 


at least once in every year. It shall be composed of four representative 


of each of the members, of whom two shall be Government deleg 
and the two others shall be delegates representing respectively the 
ployers and the workpeople of each of the members 

“T think that honorable gentlemen looking at that will sx 


that those members can also be appointed by order in cour 
under this bill as it is at present drafted. 
‘Then I would draw attention to this, 


section clause 1 there is no provision 


first su! 


orders 


in the 


those 


that 
that 


ol lili 


council shall be laid before Parliament. The second subsection 
reads: 

“Any order in council made under this act may provide for the 
position by summary protest or otherwise of pen: ilties in respect 
breaches of the provisions thereof, and shall be laid before Parliament 
soon as may be after it is made and shall have effect as if enacted 
this act, but may be varied er revoked by a subsequent order in council 


“These orders in council, it is intended shall lb 
laid before Parliament as soon as they are made; but the orders 
in council that are provided for in the first subsection of thai 
clause would apparently not necessarily be laid before Parlia 
ment under the act. I think it would be very desirable that 
it should at any rate be understood that in both cases the orders 


apparently, 


in council would be laid before Parliament as soon as possible 
after they are passed, so that Parliament may at least be seized 
of what has been done by the Government in regard to these 
matters. 

‘We can quite understand that, in order to carry out the 
terms of the treaty, it may be necessary to provide in this way 


for the Government making appointments and doing other things 
by order in council, but I would express the hope that this power 
of enacting legislation by order in council may limited 
much as possible, 

do not intend taking up the time of the House any longer 
in dealing with this matter. The other points that arise coul 
probably be better discussed when the bill is in the committe 


als 


} 
pe 


stage. But I think it is only fair to point out that in dealing 
with this matter we have been more expeditious than almost 
any of the other nations that have been concerned in the making 


| of the treaty. Our neighbors to the south are still discussing 
the treaty, and, as far as we on the outside know, they have not 
come to any conclusion as to what they will do abou In 
France itself, where the people are very much more concerned 
with the immediate results of the treaty than we are ourselves, 
they have taken considerable time in discussing it, and, accord- 
ing to accounts that one sees in the papers, they are like t< 
take considerably longer time before they are in a posit to 
ratify the treaty. Therefore I think that we have been expedi 


1, 
a 


ion 


tious, and that in this matter it might have been possible for 
the honorable leader of the Government in this House to have 
viven us a little more time before asking us, in the first instance, 





to approve of the treaty by resolution. 

*}ion. Mr. Davin. Will the honorable leader of the House be 
kind enough to say what interpretation he places upon this 
subsection 2: 

“Any order in council made under this act may provide for the imposi 
tion by summary protest or otherwise of pen: altic 3 in respect of breaches 
of the provi s thereof, and shall be laid before Parliament as soon as 
may be after it is made and shall have effec as if enacted in th t 
but may be yaried or revoked by a subsequs “ order in council 

‘Does the latter part of that subsection mean that any ! 


oraer 


in council be varied or revoked without Parliament be 


consulted ? 


may 


‘Hon, Sir JAMES LovucnrEeb. I would think so. 

‘Hon. WiitiAm Rocue. Honorable gentlemen, I have read th 
bill which has been presented. It is in very simple languag 
conveys a vast amount of liability, and is far-reaching, under 
apparently explicit and plain limitations, and I have heard the 
exposition of it given this evening by the honorable leader of 
the Government. He very wisely, I think, referred to the 
speech which he made on presenting the resolution, and made 


| 
| 


that his preamble. 
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*}| want to know where we are. By the correspondence which 
has been read it is plain that the Dominion of Canada is, like 
Mahomet’s cofiin, between heaven and earth. A gentleman very 
high in the councils of Canada announced that we were a nation, 
and that we had’ the attributes of nationality. Now, we know 
that we have been a Dominion of the British Crown, that our 
status was secured under the British North America act, that 
we have the governor general here representing His. Majesty, 
and that all our laws are subject to the surveillance of the Brit- 
ish Government. Therefore we were a dependency, and I would 
like to know by what act, by what public declaration or sanc- 


tion, we have been made a nation. It is vain to have declama- 
tions about the achievements of our boys at the front us entitling 
us to nationality and many other considerations which have 
been advanced. But what is the plain fact? What are we here? 
\re we here as an independent nation of Canada, or are we here 
as ia dependency of the British Crown? If, on the one hand, 
we are still, as it is said, attached by leading strings to Down- 


ing Street and rejoice to be subjects of His Majesty King George, 


or if, on the other hand, we are a dependent nation, we ought to 
iow it, and we want to know it. 
‘lor my part, IT am not prepared to argue—I have never 
thought of it—-which would be the better condition—whether 


should be a dependency of the Crown, or whether we should 
ly n independent nation. I have not thought of that myself; 
have I heard it argued out. I know this, that if this 
war had not occurred, and if Canada had had 20 vears of peace- 
progress she would have been a nation, alongside the British 
nation, the best ally of the British nation, with all hearts in 


neither 


fu 


one--2 buttress und defense for the great British nation to which 
we belong. Ido not know what has been the reason for desiring 
this change. TL never heard it expressed in any official quarter. 
[ never knew that our people were disloyal or were dissatisfied 


With their relations with the British Crown or were inveighing 
aguinst Downing Street or against the leading strings, or any- 
thing of thar kind. It is quite a novelty, and it appears to me 
that those who were so anxious on previous occasions to unfurl 
the British flag and wave it are the people who now are loeking 
ndependence and desire to throw aside the British flag. 
) appears to me, 
his council of the jJeague of nations is erected for the pur- 
of suggesting to the various powers—and we are to be one 
ent app:rentiv—what armaments we shall provide, how 
i soldiery, how much fleet, and how much money. It seems 
tlways to come back to that question—how mueh meney we 
rovide the general fund. This bill provides for an 
panorama officials and negotiations and banking 
institutions and clearing houses and ambassadors, I dare say, 


or 


~ 


for 


elaborate ot 


nd all the paraphernalia of nationhood; and, on the other 
lund, all this is to be done through the governor general and 
through the British Government. On which side are we? This 


council of the league of nations ought to have authority to sum- 


inon certain powers to carry out the mandates of the council, 
Hut uppears not to have that; it has only a recommendatory 
power. I take it for granted that the council is the central 


’ 
) 
pe 


er and should have the authority to constrain the various 
sovernments und nations that are parties to this league to sum- 
ion these forces to execute the mandate of the council, which is 
voice of the powers in general and in combination. But ap- 
parently it is a rope of sand. The council has power to recom- 
‘(| nnd suggest, and that is all. Unless there is a unanimous 
io in the assembly, wherein the council makes its recommenda- 
othing can pass and nothing will come of it. 
various great nations have not totally disarmed. At 
1 option cach one can retain so much military and naval 
that thinks necessary. Certain large divisions 
rmies have been disbanded, but large forces have been 
by all the great na On the other hand, several 
ations are still at war. Peace has not actually been ob- 
\pparently the whole of Europe is convulsed still, and 


i tte 


power 


by tions, 
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onl he dependencies of the British Government have signed. | 
Ap} utly other nations have held aloof. It occurs to me that 
thi is heid by a great many thinking people that the league 
if) ons Will never mature, because the objects of the nations 
‘ imilar, and each one of the great powers wishes to carry 
is own objects. I think that is the reason why great powers 
like France, the United States, and Italy—leaving Germany and 
Russia out of the question—have not signed and obligated them- 
selves to this treaty. ISach one wishes to carry out its own 
designs of aggrandizemen| It is true that a great force is to 
wovided and that the nations shall contribute seldiers and 
ss and whatever is necessary, and shall endeavor to coerce 
io’ powers by refraining from trade arrangements with 
the ul by bringing to bear all those forces and compulsions 
tside of actunl war; but sign the treaty and obligate them- 
> itt! have not done it. 
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“That is one side of the question. If the rulings of this coun- 
cil have no binding force, look at the responsibility we ineur 
under this treaty. We shall be bound to take part in all wars 
in Europe, in wars the world over, and will be compelled to con- 
tribute to the expense of those wars; while the treaty lasts we 
shall be forced to contribute beyond our resources to the main- 
tenance of the views of aggrandizement of some of the pewers. 
It is true that Great Britain has signed, and we on this side of 
the House contended that that was all that was necessary. [| 
has been proved now that that was correct, and I hope that 
Canada in her relations with the British nation will remain in 
the same position that she occupies to-day, and that we wil! 


have s governor generai and will have King George on the 
throne and will be good, loyal British subjects.” 
ADDRESS BY JAMES M, BECK. 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I ask leave to have printed in 
the Recorp an address by Hon. James M. Beck, delivered oy 
Constitution Day in Philadelphia, on the Constitution and it: 
framers, 


There being no objection, the address was ordered to le 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
A RISING OR A SETTING Sun. 
(An address delivered at the invitation of the Allied Pairiotic Societies 
of Thiladelphia, in Independence Hall, Constitution Day, Sept. 17, 
1919, by James M. Beck, formerly Assistant Attorney General of th: 


officier de la Légion d’Honneur.) 
years ago to-day there was finished 


United States ; 
“NIv fellow citizens, 1 


oO. 
Om 


Within these walls the greatest written work of statecraft in 
the annals of man. 
“Such was the oft-quoted estimate of the most scholar; 


statesman of the nineteenth century. The world, by werd ani 
act, has confirmed Gladstone’s judgment that this Constitution 
is ‘the most perfect work of stateeraft ever struck off by the 
brain and purpose of man at a given time.’ Another prime 
minister of England, and a greater than Gladstone, said, when 
he first read this wonderful charter of government, ‘It will 
be the wonder and admiration of all future generations and the 
model of all future constitutions.’ ‘ 

“Time has verified this remarkable prophecy of William Pitt 
for not only have the nations paid to it the sincere tribute of 
imitation, but, tried by the arduous test of permanence, it re 
mains to-day the oldest written form of government in thi 
world. The stream of time, which ceaselessly erodes the sand) 
substance of other governments, hus left untouched the adamaut 
of the Constitution. 

van therefore, 
memornte to-day. 


he mean event that we are met to com- 
But how impotent are words to voice thi 
significance of the oceasion! This place speaks to us with an 
cloquence unattainable by mortal man. In the silent presence 
of the epic past, of which these walls are eloquent, it were be 

ter that the living be mute, if gratitude to the dead and a dut; 
to the unborn did not require us at this crisis in the world’s 
history to voice again the spirit of this sacred place. 

“This is the floor the fathers trod, thereafter to be forev 
sacred to the cause of freedom. These walls echoed thei 
voices. Through that doorway they entered on the 25th 4d: 
of May, 1787, to begin their sessions, and through that portal 
their great work nobly done—they departed 132 years ago t 
day. Where we now sit they sat during the long period of 
their momentous session. There sat James Madison, quill 
hand, to record their deliberations, only to be revealed in d 
tail 50 years later. Somewhere near the platform sat the sage 


sce 
S 
As 


and Nestor of the Revolution, Benjamin Franklin, the vel 
genius of common sense and the most versatile intellect of thi 

. o ‘ ° ly 
eightecnth, and possibly of any, century. Seated well to th 


front, by reason of his intellectual preeminence, was that «i 
vine bey, the ‘Admirable Crichton’ of his time, Alexand 
Hawilton. Among others were James Wilson, Gouverneur Mo! 
ris. Thomas Mifflin, Robert Morris, Javed Ingersoll, and the two 
Pinckneys. Verily ‘there were giants in those days,’ when an 
assemblage of 55 men could number so many who had a tit! 
clear to immortality. Not less amazing is the youth of man 
delegates. Gouverneur Morris, to whom the unequaled lucidit 
of the text was so largely due, was barely 35; Madison was on 
36; and Hamilton but 30. 

“Above all, upon this platform, through the long sessicns 0! 
the convention, sat ‘the noblest man that ever lived in the ti 
of time,” of whom it can be said, quoting the incomparal 
orator of our centennial period, Henry Armitt Brown “as! 
too soon forgotten, except by those who beard the music of his 
golden voice: 

“ Modest in the midst of pride, wise in the midst of folly, calm in th 
midst of passion, cheerful in the midst of gloom, steadfast among the 
wavering, bold among the timid, prudent among the rash, generous 
among the selfish, true among the faithless, greatest among good mew, 
and best among the great—such was Washington. 
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“The task which these men had essayed to accomplish was a 
seemingly impossible one. Their high purpose was to unite a 


discordant congeries of jealous commonwealths, divided by many 
conflicting interests, against their will. Like all true master 
builders, they ‘builded better than they knew’; for, When 
they left this hall, 182 years ago, it was not with elation in their 
hearts, but rather in the spirit of the deepest depression. For 
nearly four months they had labored in secret, but only to mul- 
tiply and accentuate their differences. Again and again, it 
seemed that they had reached an impasse, and nothing further 
was possible, except the dissolution of the convention with 
resultant chaos in the infant Nation. 

“On one occasion especially, a powerful minority, after many 
days of weary and at times acrimonious debate, had threatened 
to leave the convention unless their view prevailed, and to this 
chailenge the majority had interposed an equally uncon:promis- 
ing negative. It was at that critical moment that Washington, 
the masterful spirit of the convention, looked significantly at 
Dr. Franklin, and the ‘grand old man’ arose and moved ar 
adjournment for a few days, and suggested with his charac- 
teristic sagacity that in the interim the delegates should frater- 
nize not with those with whom they agreed but with those with 
whom they disagreed. What happened in that interval of 4S 
hours history does not record; but it can readily be imagined 
that the great soldier, Washington, who had led the colonists to 
final victory, and the honored sage, Franklin, who had worked 
for the unification of the Colonies from his earliest days, in- 
tluenced the dissenting delegates to meet again with the result 
that another of the great compromises of the Constitutional Con- 
vention was effected. 

“Even on this last day of the convention it was Franklin's 
wonderful taet and inimitable wit which secured for the final 
action of signing the Constitution an appearance of unanimity. 
Of the 55 delegates who had originally met, 16 had left before 


the final day. Of those who remained, a number refused to 
sign as individuals, and at least 3 were outspoken in their 
criticism, Franklin then brought into play that which has 


ways had its appeal to the American character, namely, humor, 
It is the great solvent of common sense. ‘The two most typical 
Americans, Franklin and Lincoln, knew that in a wholesome 
laugh the bitterest acrimony would often dissolve. With the 
most ingratiating wit and in a manner that must have brought 
many smiles to the stern and of the delegates, this 
wisest man of his generation reminded them of their fallibility 
in modestly suggesting his own. 


set faces 


“Thirty-nine delegates, representing 12 States, finally agreed 
to sign the document which was to confer immortality upon 


them all. 

“The long suspense had ended, the erisis had passed, and it 
then that Franklin, pointing to the half-disk of the sun 
painted on the chair of the president of the convention, made 
the prophetie remark that, while he had often in the weary and 
urduous months of the convention wondered whether that sun 
was a symbol of a rising or a setting sun for that America, to 
Which he had already given more than half a century of his noble 
life, coneluded: 


vas 


the happiness to know that it is a risi: 


That now at length I havi 
1 not a setting sun 
33 years before, 


who that 


* What better benediction than from him who, 
had first suggested a Union of the Colonies, and 
day saw the fruition of his great labors. 

“On this day, when the sun, whose rising Franklin so clearly 
, iS seemingiy in its noontide splendor, with its rays illumin- 
ing the whole world, we can see the full realization of the sage’s 
prophecy. That sun is still ascendant in the constellation of the 
nations, for who can ignore the momentous shifting of the world’s 
r of gravity which recent events have evidenced? It does 
not require the gift of prophecy to realize that the future desti- 
of the world will be determined not alone along the Tiber, 
the Danube, the Rhine, the Seine, and the Thames, but also—and 
perhaps predominantly—from the Hudson and the Mississippi. 

The present organic unity of the United Stat 
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ver, to blind us to the terrible conditions out of which the Con- | 


stitution grew, and this notwithstanding the fact that there is a | 
remarkable similarity between world conditions in 1787 and 
those of the present hour. Then, as new, a world war had just | 


ended. swift 


Then, as now, there had been a 


tion in the souls of men from the nobility of purpose and the 
divine spirit of self-sacrifice that had animated the nations in 
their fierce struggle for existence. As Washington said, ‘ The 


Whole world was in an uproar, and again he said the difficulty 
Was ‘to steer between Scylla and Charybdis.’ Especially de- 
plorable were the conditions in the Colonies in the years that 
had intervened between the treaty of peace and the meeting of 
the Constitutiona! Convention. 


and terrible reac- | 
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were as truly the times 
when 
vest ebb 
a nation 
‘rnal dis- 


“The days that followed Yorktown 
‘that tried men’s souls’ as the period of bitte: 
the fortunes of Washington's little army found thei 
at Valley Forge. In fact, the times were graver, for 
can always resist external aggression better than 
sension, 

“The spirit of anarchy, or, 
had swept a people who had already been grav: 
fiery furnace of war. 

“Credit was gone, business paralyzed, and 


sibrti 


Bolshevism, 
tried in the 


as We would now sav, 


} j 
iWieSsShess 


rani- 


pant. Not only between class and class, but between State and 
State, there were acute controver ‘es and an alarming disunity of 
spirit. The curreney of the little Nation was valueless. It had 
shrunk to a nomina! ratio of 1 cent on the dollar. Even its 
bonds were sold at one-fourth their value. The slang expression, 
‘not worth a continental,’ is a surviving evidence of the con- 
tempt for the financial credit of the country. Tradesinen de- 
risively plastered the walls of their shops with worthless bi ls. 


The armies their great 


were unpaid, and only their love for 


leader kept them from open revolt. The property class, who 
largely held the Nation's certificates of indebtedness, were not 


averse 


to an uprising of the Army to put an end to the social 


chaos which prevailed. Even the higher officers, led by Gen 
Gates, then second in command, were conspiring in secret meet 
ings to bring about a strong government through the Army 
At one of these meetings Washington suddenly appeared uw 


bidden. Although he, a shy and diffident man, rarely spoke, on 
this occasion he denounced the conspirators in fervid phrases 
and so shamed them that many left in tears. Due to their love 
of their leader the soldiers went home, as Washington 
said, ‘withont a farthing of money in their pockets. A few, 
however, his great influence. Some marched to Phila- 
delphia to threaten Congress, which appealed to the Pennsyl 
vania Council of State, only to receive the reply that that body 
did not to eali the militia lest they, too, should join 
the mutineers, Cor ; then fled to Princeton, in the fear of ; 
military ‘Chaos had come again.’ 


heroic S 


resistes 


care 


coup d'état 





“Tt seemed to tnaapy—and to Washington himself—that the 
heroie struggle for independence would end in a general fiasco, 
Which would confound the lovers of liberty in every land and 
again enthrone autocracy. To weld 13 jealous and dicordan 
States, inhabited by men of different races, creeds, and classes, 
into a unified and efficient nation was a seemingly impossibl 
task. Its final accomplishment blinds us to the difficulty of the 
probk i}. 

“Tn those trying times it was to Washington that a distracted 
people turned. Without him all was lost. He repaid that con 





fidence as he had at Trenton, Valley Forge, Monmauth, 
Yorktown. ‘To quote the words of the great poet of Am« 
democracy, he 

Stood serene, and down the future saw the golden beam inclin: 

To the side of fect justice, mastered by his faith divine, 

By one man’s plain truth to manhood, and to God's supreme ds 


* Having surrendered his commission as Commander in Chiei 


he had retired to Mount Vernon, believing that ‘the noon-tice 
of life was past’ and that all that remained was ‘to clide 
quietly down a stream which no human effort can ascend.” He 
felt that his life work was over, but viewed with acute appre 
hension the zrowing anarchy. At times even his brave spirit 
was discouraged. Writing in 1786 he said: 

‘““T think often of our situation, and view it with concern. From the 
high ground we stood upon, from the plain path which invited our foot 
steps, to be so fallen, so lost, is mortifying; but everything of virtue 
has, in degree, taken its departure from our land. 

When invited to attend the proposed Constitutional Conven- 


tion in Philadelphia, he at first declined. Suddenly the news 
of Shay’s rebellion in western Massachusetts came to his startled 





ears, I vas esssntially, as we would now say, a Bolshevist 
move an uprising of debtors to prevent the collection of 
debts or of taxes. Courts of law were seized to subvert order 
nd destroy property rights. The revolution spread from Mas- 
sachuset to adjoining States and threatened to strangle the 
infant Republie at its birth. Only an army of 5,000 men and an 
actual battle sufficed to end it. Civil war had come. 

“Washington saw this in bis retirement at Mount Vernor 
With acute anguish of spirt, he wrote 

What, gracious God, is man that there should be ch incons 

and perfid in his conduct? It was but t other day 11 
were shedding our blood to obtain the constitutions under \ ‘ 
live, and now we are unsheathing our swords to overturn I 
thing is so unaccountable that I hardly ! vy how I 
persuade myself that lam not under an illusion of a dre 

“Once again the father of his people came to their i 
Turning his back upon the sweet retirement of Mount Vernon, 
which he had thought would be his solace for th e } of 
absenee during the great struggle, Washington 3 
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the call of his country, and was hailed on his journey to Phila- 
delphia to attend the Constitutional Convention as the savior of 
his people. 

* So little was the interest in the project and so weak the 
faith in the possibility of any favorable result, that only a few 
had arrived on the day set for the beginning of the 
convention, and for many days it was impossible to secure a 
quorum, but when it became known that Washington had come 
from Virginia, it had the same inspiring effect as when he gal- 
loped down the Freehold road and rallied his retreating army 
of the Battle of Monmouth. 

“While waiting for enough delegates to form a bare quorum 


delegates 


of the proposed convention, Washington gathered the faithful 


few about him and, as Gouverneur Morris narrated years after- 
wards, he said: 


“Tt is too probable that no plan that we propose will be adopted. 
Perhaps another dreadful conflict is to be sustained. If, to please 
the people, we offer what we ourselves diSapprove, how can we after- 
wards defend our work? Let us raise a standard to which the wise 
and just can repair. The event is in the hand of God. 


“ How splendidly his faith was vindicated! By appealing to 
the best in men, and not the worst, a work was wrought which 
has hitherto endured and which is the admiration of all men. 

“Tn this noble declaration, which should be written in !etters 
of gold over our legislative halls, we have not only a valued 
lesson, but a potent inspiration at this critical hour, when the 
very foundations of society are cracking. 

“When the terrible conditions out of which the Constitution 
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arose are remembered one can paraphrase the words of St. | 
Paul: 

“Tt was sown in .corruption, it is raised in incorruption; it was 
ywn in dishonor, it is raised in glory; it Was sown in weakness, it is 
raised In power; it was sown a natural body, it is raised a spiritual 
body. 

‘Yes; it is indeed a spiritual body, for the Constitution is 
something more than a written formula of government. It is a! 
sreat spirit, the most quickening that now exists in the world. 
it is the highest assertion, and, indeed, vindication of the 
morality of government that the science of politics has yet 
siven to the world. Underlying its formal provisions is a pro- 


found moral philosophy, and it is this fact which gives to its 
perpetuity a deep ethical significance. Should the Constitution 
now be undermined by the inundating waves of socialism and 
Bolshevism not only would the best hope of man in political 
institutions perish but the cause of righteousness would suffer 
in the destruction of some of its basie principles. The great 
purpose of the Constitution is to reconcile the authority of 
voverninent with the rights of the individual as a responsible 
moral befpg. It not merely ‘renders unto Cresar (the political 
state) the things that are Cmsar’s,’ but in safeguarding the 
fundamental moral rights of the individual it ‘renders unto 
God the things that are God's.’ 

“Tt must not be understood, however, that 
was formulated in a spirit of political doctrinarianism. 
ing was further from its purpose. Its simplicity and brevity 
alike repel the suggestion. Read as a mere legal document, it is 
us dry and passionless as a manual of parliamentary law. Al- 
though it represented the concrete thought of more than 50 
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the Constitution 


Noth- | 
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realities then had any value. The same men who had framed 
the Declaration of Independence then attempted to give it con- 
crete expression in a workable form of government. 

“In 1776 the task was to make America safe for democracy ; 
in 1787 it was to make democracy safe for America. The latter 
was the more difficult task. 

“The fathers worked with a sad and terrible sincerity, be- 
gotten of the awful necessities of their situation. In 1787 they 
did not ‘hitch their wagon to a star,’ to be whirled through 
the ethereal spaces of the stellar universe. ‘They preferred to 
walk on Mother Earti’s bard ground of reality, over which they 
painfully struggled with bleeding feet until they had reached 
the eminence of a marvelous achievement. 

“They were plain men, and their unequaled success owes 
much to their simplicity in thought and action, for the great 
things of life are always simple and sincere. Their manner 
of life differed but little from that which had prevailed for 
2,000 years. They plowed the fields as their ancestors had 
for countless generations before them. The age of machinery, 
its infinite complexity and diversity, had not arrived. 
They knew few things, but they knew them well, the more 
so because their minds and souls were concentrated upon a 
few things rather than dissipated, as the modern mind, between 
myriads of ideas. 

“Washington could not talk a thousand miles, but what he 
said, notably in the Farewell Address, will outlive all the 
lengthy utterances of contemporary statesmen. 

* Franklin had only a hand press, but the few hundred books 
that he could print more powerfully affected the mind of the 
America of his day than all the printed pages, thick as the 
leaves of Vallombrosa, cast off each day by uncounted millions 
from Hoe affect the mind of the American peopie 
to-day. 

“Tt took Alexander Hamilton as many days to travel from 
New York to Philadelphia as it now takes hours, but who 
shall say that any living statesman travels with results com- 
parable to these which he achieved? 

“The age of machinery has infinitely complicated and diver- 
sified human life, but it has been at the cost of the simplicity 
and sincerity of which supremely great men are born and 
epoch-making deeds are accomplished. The stage of Shakes- 
peare had the ground as a floor and the sky as a ceiling, and 
yet what dramatic literature is comparable with that of the 
‘specious days’ of Queen Elizabeth? 

“While the Constitution apparently only deals with the 
practical and essential details of government, yet behind these 
simply but wonderfully phrased delegations of power was a 
broad and accurate political philosophy, which constitutes the 
true doctrine of America and, indeed, the ‘whole law and the 
prophets ’ free government. Its principles are of eternal 
They are founded upon the inalienable rights of man. 


presses 


of 


verity. 
They are not of the day or of temporary circumstances. If 
they are destroyed in principle, then the spirit of our Govern- 


i} ment is gone, even if the form survive. 


exceptionally able men, who had labored upon it for nearly four | 


months, it contains little more than 4,000 words, S9 sentences, 
and about 140 distinet provisions, No document ever set forth 
more simply and briefly a comprehensive scheme of government. 

“None of its provisions even remotely suggests a speculative 
political philosophy or theoretical abstractions. The men 
framed it were very practical men, and they were never more 
practical than when they formulated this wonderful instrument 
of government. 
the air. I say this in no invidious sense, for there is a time for 
abstractions and a time for the concrete, a time for the ideal 
a time for the practical. Columbus had a vision, and he 
Jeanne d’Are heard voices in the air, and 


and 
discovered America. 
she saved France. 
“Within this same hall there had been adopted, 11 years 
before the Constitution, a Declaration which, especially in its 
preamble, did visions and did hear in the air the 
of a new day. The generous and noble abstractions 
which Thomas Jefferson prefaced the immortal Declara- 
tion not only developed the sentiment of independence and 
nerved the infant Colonies to their terrible task, but gave a 
definition of liberty which, although it is not now and never 
has been fully realized, is to men a ‘pillar of cloud by day and 
a pillar of fire by night.’ Seventeen hundred and seventy-six 
was a time for visions and voices in the air, when the appeal 
had to be made to the profoundest emotions of men, which are 
always best stirred by generous, even if unattainable, ideals. 


noble sec 
Voir eS 


with 


who | 


They saw no visions and heard no voices in | 


In such erises it is well to ‘ hitch your wagon to a star.’ Seven- 
teen hundred and eighty-seven was a different time. Only stern | 





“The essential principles of the Constitution, which form 
its political philosophy and which at least at one time con- 


stituted the American doctrine of free government, may be 
summarized as follows: 
“The first is representative government. In the ¢iscus- 


sions before the Constitutional Convention all speakers made a 
distinction between that which they called ‘democracy’ and 
that which they called ‘republicanism.’ By the former they 
meant direct legislative action by the people, or, as we would 
say, a pure democracy. By ‘republicanism’ they meant repre- 
sentative government. 

“However much the fathers disagreed upon other questions, 
they were substantially of one accord in the opinion that wise, 
direct legislative action was impossible without conference, and 
that, in a Commonwealth of many scattered communities, such 
a conference was impracticable, especially in cities where the 
size of the population made a town meeting impossible. 

“Even in New England, the home of the town meeting, i! 
Was provided as early as 1635 that wherever a community hac 
more than 5,000 inhabitants legislation should be committed to 
representatives, to whom they gave the title ‘selectmen.’ The 
fathers had in mind the weakness of former republics, such as 
those of Greece and Italy, where the peoples attempted them- 
selves to enact laws in tumultuous assemblies with only one 
result—disunion, civil strife, and final anarchy. 

“Our fathers did not accept the idea that every one was 
equally qualified to determine the destinies of their coun‘:y by 
the ballot. Universal manhood suffrage was unknown to them 
and woman’s suffrage would have been to them an unthinkable 
possibility. They little appreciated that their work would 
one day be subjected to the arduous test of an immense elector- 
ate of both sexes and of all races, classes, and conditions. 
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“The second principle of the Constitution was our dual form 
of government. The Thirteen Colonies were most reluctant to 
surrender even a portion of their sovereignty to the Federal 
Government. They were widely scattered communities and 
varied greatly in racial origin and local habits and customs, 
rhey were tenacious of the great principle of home rule, and 
even when our country did not extend beyond the Alleghenies 
there was, on the part of the local communities, a deep-rooted 
objection to being governed by a central power. Only the 
immense influence of Washington triumphed over this feeling 

local independence, and success could: only be secured by con- 
ining the Federal Constitution to those matters of general 
concern which required of necessity a common rule and which 
each State was incompetent to determine for itself. For this 
reason the tenth amendment, without which the Constitution 
would not have been ratified, was formulated, providing that 
ill rights not expressly delegated to the Federal Government 
should be reserved forever to the States and the people thereof. 

‘The third principle was the guaranty of individual liberty 

rough constitutional limitations. This marked the great con- 

bution of America to the science of government. In all previ- 
government building, the State was regarded as a sovereigu, 
hich would grant to individuals or classes, out of its plenary 
power, certain privileges or exemptions, which were called 
‘liberties.’ ‘Thus the liberties which the barons wrung from 
King John at 
power of government. Our fathers did not believe in the soy 
ereignty of theeState in the sense of absolute power, nor di:t 
they believe in the sovereignty of the people in that sense. Tho 


ce 


rd ‘ sovereignty ’ will not be found in the Constitution or the 
Declaration of Independence. They believed that each indi 
vidual, as a responsible moral being, had certain ‘ inalienable 
hts’ which neither State nor the people could rightfully tak: 


from him. 
This conception of individualism was wholly new and 
distinguishing characteristic of American constitutionalisn:. 
to such reserved rights, guaranteed by constitutional limitz- 
tions and largely by the first 10 amendments to the Constitu 
nu man, by virtue of his inherent and God-given dignity as 
man soul, had rights, such as freedom of the press, liberty 


speech, property rights, and religious freedom, which even 
100.000,000 people could not rightfully take from him. The 
fathers did not believe that the oil of anointing that was sup 


d to sanctify the monarch and give him infallibility har 
fallen upon the nrultitudinous tongue of the people to give it 
either infallibility or omnipotence. They believed in individual- 


ism. They were animated by a sleepless jealousy of govern- 
mental pewer. They believed that the greater such power the 
reater the abuse. They believed that that people was best 
soverned which was least governed. They felt that the indi 


vidual could generally best work out his own salvation, and thiat 
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Runnymede were virtually exemptions from the | 


even against the will of a majority, however iaree, the judi 
was given unprecedented powers it threw about the individ 
the solemn circle of the law. 

“The fifth fundamental principle was sysiem of gover 
mental checks and balances, whereby it was sought to divid 
official authority and responsibility in order that power shoul 
never be concentrated in one man, or even in one branch of the 
Government. The founders of the Republic were not enamoret 


} 


of power. They bad just thrown off the tyranny of a kins 
They were as little disposed to accept the tyranny of a Parli: 
ment or Congress. As they viewed human history, the wors 
evils of government were due to excessive concentration ¢ 
power, which, like Othello’s jealousy, ‘makes the meat it feeds 
on.’ 

“The sixth fundamental principle was a concurrent pows 


the Senate and the Exeeutive over the foreign relations of the 
Government 

* Nothing, excepting the principle of home rule, wa 
concern the framers of the Constitution, and nothing 
they make a more radical departure frem all existing forms o 
government. When the Constitution was framed, nearly ever 
government of Europe was a monarchy, and it was the accepte 
principle that whatever control parliaments or other i 
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ifmitive 


bodies had over domestic concerns, the right to determine the 
foreign relations of the government, inciuding the issues 

peace war, wa the exclusive prerogative of the sovere ig 
In England, the freest of all Governments at that time, the on 


did 


check on the power of the King to seleet the diplomatic repre 

sentatives of the Government, to make treaties, and generally t 

determine the issue of peace and ar was the power which the 
House of Commons had over the purse of the nation. If thé 
King had the necessary means to make war without a parlia 
mentary grant, he was free to do so. But, as he rarely had 
sufficient means, he was cenerally dependent upon Parliament 
for the necessary grants Many of the greatest struggles fo 
English liberty coneerned the attempt of the King to exac 

money without parliamentary crant, in order to carry on wars 
in which his dynasty was engaged. 

* When the Constitutional Convention wet, it was at first re 

solved that the power to appoint ambassadors, ministers, and 
| consuls, and to make treaties should be vested exclusively it 
the Senate, as the body that most directly and equally repre 

sented the constituent States [It was, however, recognized b 

these practical men that the Senate was not always in session, 


and that it was not easy for a body, consisting originally of 2 


men, to negotiate treaties with advantage; and, therefore, it wa 
finally resolved that the President should, ‘ with the advice an 
consent of the Senate, appoint ambassadors, ministers, and con 
suls, und make treaties: but that, if a declaration of war w: 


contemplated, only the concurrence of beth Houses of Congr 


; coukl autherize such a declaration. 
“ The language of the Censtitution was drawn with the gr 
| est precision. It is a model of literary style. In it ther 


his constant prayer to government was that of Diogenes: ‘ Keep | 
of my sunlight.’ 
Phe worth and dignity of the human soul, the free compe- 


ion Of man and man, the nobility of labor, the right to work, 
free from the tyranny of state or class, this was their gospel, 
Socialism was to them abhorrent. To the abuses of power their 
ply was that of Ajax on the plains of Troy: 
‘*Dispel this cloud. The light 
Give me to see, and Ajax asks 
Chis theory of government gave 2 
it exalted the human soul as no prey 
tion had ever done. It said to the State: 
power. Thus far and no furthe 
be stayed.’ 
‘Closely allied ihis doctrine of limited governmental 
ers, even by a majority, is the fourth principle of an inde- 
ndent judiciary. It is the balance wheel of the Constitution, 
to function it must be beyond the possibility of attack and 
struction. Our country was founded upon the rock of property 
rights and the sanctity of contracts. Both the Nation and the 
eral States are forbidden to take away life, liberty, or prop- 
‘without due process of law.’ This is the very palladium 
our liberties, It is as old as Magna Charta, for ‘ due process 
f law’ is but a paraphrase of ‘the law of the land,’ without 
ch no freeman could be deprived of liberties or pos- 
ons, 


of heaven restor 

noe more 

new dignity to manhood. 
ious governmental institu- 


your *,and here shall thy proud 


to 


his 


Due process of law’ means that there are certain funda- 

al principles of liberty not defined or even enumerated in 

the Constitution but having their sanction in the free and en- 
itened conscience of just men, and that no man can be de- 

d of life, liberty, or property, or of his right to the pursuit 
appiness, except in conformity with these fundamental 

of liberty. It the contradiction of Bolshevism, 
To protect these 


cencies is 


‘h means the unrestrained rule of a class. 





‘There is a limit to 


no tautology, not even a wasted word; and when, therefore, t} 
Constitution made neeessary the ‘ advice and 
Senate, something more than a mere ratification of an appoil 
ment or of a treaty was in contemplation. The word i 
clearly cooperation with the Exernutive i: 2 
eapacity before a Ww reached and the Nati 
some exient, morally committed. 

“It was the undoubted intention of the ! 
Senate the tinal and principa! treaty-making power, und a; 
to enable it at any stage of the negotiations either to | 


eonsentl ! 


ean mh aay 


conclusion cs 


fathers to mal 


ropes 


tinies, it is vitally important that any decis 
the future relations of this Government 


world should have the consideration 


a treaty, to express disapproval of treaties in contemplation, 
to determine the suitability of those who were appointed 
negotiate a treaty, to advise with the President at any stag 
of the negotiations, and finally to consent to or reject. or 
| amend, any tentative draft. 

“ The President was thus the agent of the Senate in nee 
ing a treaty; but, through usage, which may have some justit 
eation, he has been freely given in practice the initiativ: 
such an extent that precedent no longer requires him toe «is 
euss preliminarily with the Senate the terms of a treaty befor 
he tentatively offers it to another nation. The fact is th: 
innovating precedents the dominating power over foreign 
tions has been slowly shifted to the Executive Chis m ! 
wise—the slow changes of an orderly development of the Co 
stitution generally are—but it is clear ot what the ‘ 
intended. As we become more and more involved ji 
maelstrom of world politics we may find that th ere rig 

“As America is now the first power of the rh 
destined to play the most potential part in shaping its « 
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of the Chief Magistrate but of that body of Congress which 
in a poculiar way represents the sovercign Commonwealths of 
deral Union. 

‘In this connection the present crisis suggests an interesting 
In all countries there has always been a ceaseless 
war between the executive and legislative departments for domi- 
nating power. Our fathers sought to avert this by their system 
of checks and On the one hand, they did not desire 
to make a king of the President, and, on the other, they were 
equally averse io parliamentary tyranny. Their own experience 
with both the Crown and Parliament had not made them parti- 
sans of either branch of government. Unfortunately, the tides 
of popular action do not always run in the channels of consti- 
tutional theories. It is as difficult for two pianets to continue 
in one orbit without collision itis for two branches of 
government who are theoretically equal. Each is jealous of 
its power and ambitious for more. 

“ Until recent years the predominance of the legislature was 
regarded as the great ideal of democracy. 

“In this country the opposite tendency has been observable for 
over 50 years. The Executive, in the person of the President, 
appeals mere to the imagination of men than a many-headed 
body like the Congress. Thus the attitude of the popular mind 
been marked by an ever-increasing appreciation of the 
presidential office, and an ever-decreasing respect for the legisla- 
tive branch of the Government. 

* In the last 50 years the President has largely determined the 
policy of the Nation, and when any difference arises between 
the Executive and the Congress, generally the sympathy of the 
people is with the President. He is regarded, rightly or wrongly, 
us more representative of the popular will. 

* Now, if the experience of the past teaches us anything, it is 
that nations gradually lose their freedom by the undue exalta- 
tion of the Executive. When the President’s prestige becomes 
so great that the popular mind will not brook any opposition to 
his wishes by the legislative branch, then America will be a Re- 
public only in name. 

* Moreover, nothing adds so much to the prestige of the Ex- 
ecutive as the foreign relations of the Government. When they 
become the dominating subject of popular solicitude, then differ- 
ences as to internal policies yield to the exigencies of foreign 
relations, and thus the office of President becomes of overshad- 
owing importance. 

“'The stupendous part which America is invited to play on 
the stage of the world by the league of nations may compensate 
for this possible change in the structure of our Government. 
Upon that I express no opinion, as I would not willingly offend 
ithe susceptibilities of any; but on this Constitution Day, I trust 
{ may without impropriety call attention to a fact, which has 
been proved by the experience of history, that if America is to 
hecome a dominating element in the proposed superstate of the 
world, it will so enhance the dignity and power of the presiden- 
tial office that the equilibrium of power between the Executive 
und the legislative branches of the Government may be seriously 
disturbed. This may be for the best. Time will tell. The genius 
of our people will best determine that question, and with their 
instinct of freedom the decision can be best left to them. 

* These are the six fundamental principles of the Constitution 
und constitute the great contribution of its framers to the or- 
dered progress of mankind. In essence they are unchangeable, 
for they are fundamental verities. Destroy these one by one, and 
ihe Constitution will one day become a noble and splendid ruin 
ike the Parthenon—useless for practical purposes and only an 
object of melancholy interest. 

“Tet me not be misunderstood as suggesting that the Con- 
-titution is too rigid to permit of adaptation to changed condi- 
It is not static. It changes from generation to generation, 
sometimes by formal amendment, more frequently by judicial 
nierpretation, and sometimes by mere usage. It contains many 
administrative details which need expansion to meet the changed 
needs of the most progressive Nation in the world. Without such 
changes the Constitution would soon be as an ocean bulkhead, 
which stands for a time, but, sooner or later, is destroyed by the 
invincible waves of the ocean. The Constitution is neither, on 
ithe one hand, a sandy beach, which is slowly destroyed by the 
of the waves, nor, on the other hand, is it a Gibraltar 
rock, which wholly resists the ceaseless washing of time and 
circumstance, 

“Tts strength lis 
and progressive 

“While this is true, yet, in the fundamental principles above 
it certain basic verities which ‘time can 
wither nor custom stale. These are eternal truths, and if 
re subverted the spirit of our Government is gone, even 
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“Were Franklin again to revisit the glimpses of the moon 
and enter this hall to-day, would he, with his unequaled pre- 
science, still regard the sun as a rising one? Would he, if hy 
knew the developments of the last quarter of a century, regard 
this great luminary of the nations as in the noontide of its 
splendor, or would he regard it as slowly disappearing behind 
a dark cloud of socialism—only to set some day in the flaming 
West, which would write its irrevocable sentence upon this 
as it has upon so many strong governments that have preceded? 

“The pitiless judgment of history discloses an unending cycle 
of industry, wealth, corruption, decay, and death. 

“What would Washington say if, clad in brown velvet and 
with sword by his side, he entered that doorway and again took 
his place upon this platform? We can know his thoughts from 
those which he expressed in the Farewell Address—the noblest 
political testament that any founder of a State ever gave to a 
people whom he had led to high achievement. Let me quote 
the significant words which he, as ‘an old and affectionate 
friend,’ addressed, not only to his own generation, but to all 
that were to follow, and therefore to this generation: 

“It is of infinite moment that you should properly estimate the in 
mense value of your national union to your collective and individua! 
happiness, * * * ‘Toward the preservation of your Government ani 
the permanency of your present happy state, it is requisite not onl) 
that you steadily discountenance irregular oppositions to its acknow! 
edged authority, but also that you resist with care the spirit of inn 
vaiion upon its principles, however specious the pretexts. One methoi 
of assault may be to effect in the forms of the Constitution alterations 
which will impair the energy of the system, and thus to undermin 
what can not be directly overthrown. 

“Washington well saw that the Constitution could be more 
easily undermined from beneath than overthrown from with- 
out. If this were true in the day of our weakness, it is more 
true in this the day of our overshadowing strength. We need 
not fear external aggression. This great, self-sustaining Na 
tion is probably invincible to any attack that could be made 
upon it. Another civil war between the sections seems equally 
improbable, for the 48 States of the Union are seemingly indis- 
solubly bound together by the ‘potent agencies of steam ani 
electricity. 

“But we can not speak with equal optimism of the processes 
which, as Washington so sagaciously pointed out, might ‘ unde: 
mine what can not be directly overthrown.’ 

“Thirty-two years ago it was my privilege as a citizen of 
Philadelphia to participate in the centennial celebration of the 
adoption of the Constitution. Who that participated in that fes 
tal celebration will ever forget that memorable week of Sep 
tember, 1887, when the representatives of the Nation met in 
Philadelphia to acclaim the great work of the fathers? 

“The guns of the new Navy of the United States awoke joy 
ous echoes from the banks of the Delaware from their bronze 
throats. Down our chief highway marched the veterans of the 
Civil War headed by Phil Sheridan, the ‘ boys in blue,’ who with 
immortal valor had saved the Union in the dark days of the 
Civil War. 

“Within the shadow of the belfry which crowns this build- 
ing and from which the old bell, 143 vears ago, proclaimed ‘ Lib- 
erty throughout the land and unto all the inhabitants thereof, 
there met this day 32 years ago the President of the United 
States, the leading officials of the Government, the representa- 
tives of many nations, and a great body of American citizens, to 
thank God that a full century had attested the splendor of th: 
fathers’ achievement. Through the cathedral arches of the trees 
of Independence Square there sounded in noble song the faith 
of a people that ‘ages upon ages’ would be the happy lot ot 
America. 

“This joyous io triomphe of a proud and exultant people had 
then no minor chord of doubt as to the future. In all the publi 
utterances that marked that noted celebration there was un- 
doubted faith that the ship of state had weathered its hardes 
storms, had escaped the rocks and shoals which had wrecked 
other governments, and that in the unlimited future there wer 
before it only smooth seas and cloudless skies. 

“Tf any of us who took part in that celebration had th 
anticipated the portentous changes of the next 25 years, I thi 
the note of exultation would, like Macbeth’s ‘Amen,’ have stuck 
in our throats. Little we then realized that before another qui! 
ter of a century had passed every fundamental principle of tlic 
Constitution would be challenged by great political parties an 
responsible leaders of thought, and that within that time ther 
would be Americans who would openly proclaim their belief th: 
the Constitution was an antiquated and reactionary docunmen! 
and an obstacle to the progress of the American people. ; 

“If anyone questions my statement, I beg to refer them, in 
order to avoid any reference to contemporary events, to tlic 
political platforms of the three great parties in the year 191-, 
when each of them contained statements of party principles 








1919. 





hich were a direct negation of one or more of the fiundamen- 


al principles of the Constitution. 
‘Possibly party platforms may be dismissed as causes of 
apprehension on the ground that they are merely ‘ springes to 


eatch woodeock’; but if you will consider the events of the 
last 25 years you can hardly fail to see an alarming de- 


narture from the principles upon which this Government was 
founded. 
In measuring the force of constitutional changes it is nee- 
ssury to note the changes in the constitutions of the States, as 
vell as in that of the Federal Government. ‘Together they form 
ihe real constitutional system of the American Commonwealth. 
The representative principle has been challenged in 22 States 
of the Union by the initiative and the referendum. 
The principle of home rule has been subverted by a sieady 
submergence of the States, which has now made of them little 
than glorified police provinces. The latest illustration is 
prohibition amendment, whereby Congress is given power 
to prescribe the habits of the people. At such an aluse of power 
over personal liberty Washington, Franklin, Jefferson, and 
Hamilton would have stood aghast. 
The guaranty of individual liberty been violated 
socialistic measures, while property rights are 
| time to time by confiscatory legislation. 
fhe independence of the judiciary is menaced by many pro- 
ons for the recall both of judges and of judicial decisions. 
‘The system of governmental! checks and balances has been 
turbed by the persistent subordination in the practical work- 
of the Government of the legislative the Executive, 
hile the eoncurrent power of the Senate over the foreign rela- 
ns of the Government has been so weakened that more than 
esponsible leader of thought has boldly asserted that this 


more 
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power is more nominal than real. Contemporaneous events 
show that the power of the Senate has not yet been wholly 
{est coved. 

The taxing sysiem has been perverted to redistribute prop- 
rt 

rhe commercial power of the Union has been utilized to 


were clearly outside 


inin unconstitutional results which 
he sphere of the Federal Government. 


the fifth and fourteenth amendments have largely broken 

1 as bulwarks against confiscatory legislation. 

Under more than one administration the control of the 
Sena in the election of diplomatic representatives of the 
(fiovernment has been nullified by the appointment of extra- 


ustitutional diplomats. 
Even the coneurrence of the Senate 
country 


! } rotoeols, 


of ihe has been impaired under many administrations 

informal treaties, and latterly by methods of 

ireaty making which make the free decision of the Senate diffi- 
if not impossible. 

| 1 not now referring solely to contemporary events or to 

» party or President, for in the last 25 years, 

Cs, 

‘pon the sphere of the legislature, until it has sometimes seemed 

that the only function of the former was to register the edicts 


of the latter. 
\larming as are these tendencies, infinitely more portentous 
the shifting of power from the Government to organized 
ses—and this tendency of our time is so grave that it 


threatens the very existence of organized society. 
becomes so 


LSS numerous or powerful that it can force Its 
vill upon the Government, not through the ballot box but 


1 


hrough its control over the necessities of life, then the Gov- 


ernment exists in form and not in name, and such a nation has | constituted authorities ’? 


3olshevism means the rule of the majority, | 


1 Bolshevised. 
ut in its practical operation, as seen in Petrograd, Budapest, 
Vienna, Munich, and Berlin, it is the rule of a class. Of all 
ligarchies, that of a class is the most hateful. 
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‘direct action’ by starving and freezing the 
their Parliament did not submit. This is 


cessful, it is the end of free government i: 


English peop! 
revolution. If 
the land of its birth 





The ‘mother of democracies’ will be led in chains by a 
soviet and the cause of free government everywhere will } 
peril, 

“Verily there are again the *iime hat try men’s souls 
None more portentous since Luther nailed his thesis on 
| door of Wittenberg Cathedral. That mighty impulse ot } 
sixteenth century was for the emancipation of the individual 


ent, 


“Our own land has not been exempted from similar ex! 


| tions of class tyranny. No one questions the right of lal 
; to organize and to strike to compe! the employer to recog 
the demands of the employee. This is inherent in the libs 


of man to work or to refuse to work, as he thinks proper. Bi 
| When labor organizations, the nature of whose work enab!l 
them to strangle the industries of a country, use this pow 
to coerce the Government to compel the employer to surren# 
| his equal liberty, then the nation which tolerates such a gs} 
of anarchy exists only in name and the eedom of its pe 


destroyed | 


of | 


in the treaty obligations | 


i of his language 


under both | 
there has been a steady encroachment of the Executive | 


When any | 


Even in England, once preeminently the land of authority 


law, there is manifest danger at this hour of a Soviet 
ernment—in fact if not in form. There the miners, rail- 
md employees, and the dock laborers have united in a trinity 
wer, not to impose their views upon their employers but 
ompel the Government to take political action, under the 
t that otherwise the people of England will freeze and 
This they have called ‘ direct action,’ meaning thereby 
are not content to assert the legitimate demands of 
class through the ballot box, which is thus impliedly 
atized as indirect. It is a time for plain words. ‘ Direct 
tclion’ is civil war, and unless it be checked there is an end 
“! Tree government. 
\ Week ago the trade unionist congress of England, with 
, iprecedented approach to unanimity, demanded the na- 
‘lonalization of the mines as a preliminary to the nationali- 
Zat of all industries and added a searcely veiled threat of 


! 


Thu they 













has been effectually destroyed. 
“On the eve of the last presidential el 
which represents the labor engaged in tr: 


the organizatik 


nsportation 


us ess 


tial to the life of a nation as the ecirenlation of the blood 
to the life of an individual—arrogantly served notice upon 
President and Congress that their was must be raised | 
statute. With a stop watch in their hands they dema 
immediate compliance with their imperio demands: and n 
only did the President and the Congres eld, but even the 


Supreme Court bent to the storm in as constitutional 


an unprecedented exercise of the legislative powe1 *Can t 
things be and overcome wus as cloud withou 
special wonder?’ 

“it is gratifying to add that when a second attempt wa: 
recently made to turn this free Republie into a Soviet 


government and the same labor leaders demanded the passng 
of an act which would largely take from the owners of rail 


securities their own property, both the President and the (or 








gress, without division of party and with a gratifying 
nimity, refused to surrender to the arrogant demand 
America, thank God, the spirit of constitutional covernme 
not yet dead 

“Who, however, can underestimate the peril? If the labe 
leaders who control mining and transportation ean deny to the 
people coal and food unless their demands for legislation sre 
met, there is an end of free government. 

“Such attempted subversions of constituted thority 1 
the solemn warning of George Washington in the Fuarewe!l! Ad 


dress, and, as I quote them, perceive th: 
to present 


xfraordinary aptness 


conditions: 


‘All obstructions to the execution the laws, all cominatic 
associations, under whatever plausible character, with the real d 


to direct, control, counteract, or awe the regular deliberatio: 
action of the constituted authorities, are destructive of this fun 
tal principle and of fatal tendency * * * 

‘However combinations or associations of the abo deseriy 
may now and then answer popular ends, they are like im the 
of time and things to become potent engines by which inning, : 
tious, and unprincipled men will be enabled to subvert the pows 
the people and to usurp for themselves the reins of government, «i 
stroying afterwards the very engines which have lifted them to wr 
dominion. 

“Who can deny that in recent years eountry has 
nessed such ‘ obstructions to the exeeution of the laws 
‘combinations and associations’ designed ‘to direct, cor 


netion of | 


counteract, or awe the regular deliberation and 


* Let us recall the extraordinary prediction made more than 
half century ago by one of the most sagacious students of his 


tory of his or any time. In a letter written to the biogra) 

of Thomas Jefferson, Lord Macaulay ventured the predicti: 
that the Constitution of the United States would prove wor! 
able as long as there were large areas of undeveloped land 
He added, however, that when our country became one 
creat cities—when we, toe, had our Birminghams, Manchesicrs, 


and Liverpools—ihat then the real test of our institutions would 


come. He added: 

‘I believe America’s fate is Oniy deierr physical causes ! 
tutions purely democratic will soon ‘ ater destroy li or 
civilization, or both. In Europe, where the population is dens ! 
effect would be instantaneous. The poor would plunder the rich, a 
civilization would perish, or prosperity would be saved by a st 
military government and liberty would vanis? The Ameri 
stitution is al? sail and no anchor. 

“JT ean not share Macaulay's view that our Constitution 
all sail and no anchor,’ for hitherto it has proved a very eflectiv 
anchor; but it may be true that the anchor is dragging and th 
ship of state is slowly swinging away from its ancient OT 
e . ‘ > than 4%3 
ings. Certainly the danger was never greater than fn this 
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hour, when in every country there is a revolt against accepted 
principles of government. Indeed, the future historian may say 
that the first quarter of the twentieth century was marked by 
a revolt against the past in all departments of human life. 
One can see this tendency in literature, art, music, sociology, 
and political government. Everywhere there is a craze for in- 
novation, everywhere hostility to that which has the sanction 
of the past. 

“This question is of vital importance, for there is no greater 
error than to suppose that the Constitution has some inherent 
vitality to insure its perpetuity. The breath of its life is pub- 
lic opinion, and, when that public opinion ceases to support any 
or all of its fundamental principles, they will perish. Its con- 
tinued vitality must depend upon the continued and intelligent 
acceptance of its political philosophy by the people. 

“* Human institutions gather no strength from pieces of parch- 
ment or red seals. In a democracy the living soul of any human 
institution must be the belief of the people in its wisdom and 
justice. 

“It is true of all human institutions, ecclesiastical or potiti- 
cal, that the form may often survive the substance of the faith, 
and while the Government, which the Constitution brought into 
being, might for a time survive the destruction of its vital 
spirit, even as a dead oak stands for a while after the sap has 
failed, yet if the fundamental principles of the Constitution 
cease to receive popular support, the whole edifice will slowly 
crumble. 

“This Nation has spent its treasure like water and, what is 
infinitely more, the blood of its gallant youth to make ‘the 
world safe for democracy.’ The task is accomplished; but, in 
the mighty reaction from the supreme exertions of the war, it 


is now apparent to thoughtful men that a new problem con- 
fronts mankind, and that is to make democracy safe for the 
world. 


* Kaiserism has been haled to the bar of civilization and has 
been convicted and sentence of execution pronounced. And now 
the world is slowly perceiving that democracy is also on trial, 
charged by its foes with unduly restraining the will of the 
inajority to inflict their will upon the inalienable rights of the 
individual and by its friends with inefficiency. 

“In this period of popular fermentation, the end of which no 
inan can predict, the Constitution of the United States, with its 
line equilibrium between efficient power and individual liberty, 
still remains the best hope of the world. If it should perish, 
the cause of true democracy would receive a fatal wound and 
the best hopes of mankind would be irreparably disappointed. 

“These are ‘the times that try men’s souls.’ 

“The situation is strikingly similar to that April morning of 


1787, when Washington entered the city of Philadelphia to 
vather about him a few faithful adherents to restore law and 
order, 


‘Can we do betier than to imitate his spirit? 

‘* Shall we not raise the standard that he then raised? 

“Ought not men of all parties who love this country and 
believe in its past as well as its future unite in the same spirit 
which Washington gave utterance at the beginning of the 
rreat convention, when he so nobly said: 

“It is too probable that no plan that we propose will be adopted. 
Perhaps another dreadful conflict is to be sustained. If, to please the 
people, we offer what we ourselves disapprove, how can we afterwards 
defend our work? Let us raise a standard to which the wise and just 


to 


can repair, The event is in the hand of God.” 
TREATY OF PEACE WITH GERMANY. 
Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 


sent to have printed in the Recorp a resolution adopted by the 
Nevada Woman's Christian Temperance Union in favor of the 
ratification of the treaty of peace with Germany. 

There being no objection, the resolution was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


NEVADA WOMAN'S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION, 
Reno, Nev., October 6, 1919, 
Hon. CHARLES B, HENDERSON, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: The Woman's Christian Temperance Union passed the 
inclosed resolution to-day and instructed the same to be sent to you. 
“Whereas we believe the league of nations aims to promote interna- 

tional cooperation and to achieve international peace and _ se- 


curity ; and 
“Whereas we recognize that the covenant of the league of nations can 
not be separated from the peace treaty, since the latter was 
founded upon the assumption that the league of nations would be 
formed; and 

“Whereas we believe that delay on the part of the United States Sen- 
ate to ratify the peace treaty will seriously jeopardize the peace 

of the world: Therefore, be it 
“ Resolved, We, the Woman's Christian Temperance Union of Nevada, 
do most earnestly urge the United States Senate to ratify the treaty 
of peace, including the covenant, without reservation or amendment, 
az goon as possible.” 
(Signed) CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE 
EICHELBERGER, 


WoMAN'S UNION, 


BESSIE R 


Secretary. 


By 
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OWNERSHIP OF WATER CARRIERS. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous ¢o) 
sent that there may be printed in the Recorp a document whic), 
comes to me from the Chamber of Commerce of the State o7 
New York, being the action of that body upon the recommend:- 
tion of one of its committees favoring the repeal of the legis], 
tion which was passed in the Panama Canal act prohibiting 
the ownership of water carriers by railroads. The pamphlet, 
which is very brief, embracing only three or four pages, con 
tains the rulings of the Interstate Commerce Commission upon 
the applications of all the railroads which have made applica 
tion under that legislation for continuance of ownership }) 
them of their steamboats, and the decisions of the coinimissio) 
upon that point. The pamphlet is very interesting, and I ask 
that it may be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the ReEcorp, as follows: 

[Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York.] 


“At the regular monthly meeting of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the State of New York, held October 9, 1919, the following 
report and resolution, submitted by the executive committec, 
were unanimously adopted : 

“* Ownership of water carriers by railroads rccommendad, 
“*To the Chamber of Commerce: 


“* Your executive committee respectfully submits the following 
report: 

*** PANAMA CANAL ACT. 

“<The act of Congress known as the Panama Canal act, ap- 
proved August 24, 1912 (37 Stat., 566, ch. 390), included, as a 
rider, an amendment to the interstate-commerce law which effec 
tively deprives railway companies of the right to own or operate 
or have any interest, however slight or indirect, except with the 
permission of the Interstate Commerce Commission, in any 
water carrier with which the railway does or might compete. 
The commission’s conclusions as to the existence or possibility of 
competition are, in terms, made final. The prohibition was 
made to take effect on July 1, 1914. 

“*A copy of this portion of the Panama Canal act is attached 
hereto marked ‘“ Exhibit A.” 

‘“* Thirty-three decisions under this provision were rendered 
by the commission between the effective date of the prohibition 
and the middle of May, 1918, the earliest being rendered on 
February 1, 1915 (32 I. C. C., 690), and the latest on May 13, 
1918 (49 I. Cc. C., 737). The applications respectively affected 
were wholly granted by 26 of these decisions; wholly denied 
by 3; granted in part and denied in part by 4. One of these 
decisions, rendered on March 8, 1917 (48 I. C. C., 286) was on 
rehearing and granted an application that had been denied on 
May 7, 1915 (33 I. C. C., 699). Of the first 4 decisions 2 were 
incomplete and 1 was in part denial of the applications affected : 
since May 7, 1915, no application has been wholly denied. Yeti 
some of the decisions adverse to the joint relation are important 
and far-reaching. 

**1. The Southern Pacific Co. was required to dispose of its 
interest in the Pacific Mail Steafnship Co. (32 I. C. C., 690). 

“*2. The Spokane, Portland & Seattle Railway was required 
to dispose of its interest in Dalles, Portland & Astoria Naviga 
tion Co. (33 I. C. C., 462). 

“*3. The Associated Oil Co. (controlled by the Southern 
Pacific Co.) was forbidden to operate its boats between ports in 
California and those in Washington and Oregon (34 I. C. C., 77). 

“4, All trunk-line railways were required to dispose of their 
interests in boats operating upon the Great Lakes (33 I. C. C 
699), although this requirement was later withdrawn as to the 
Grand Trunk Railway of Canada (43 I. C. C., 286). 

“*5. The Pennsylvania Railroad and affiliated corporations 
were required to dispose of certain of their interests in boats 
operating on Chesapeake and tributary rivers (35 I. C. C., 692) ; 
and 

“*6. The Norfolk & Western Railway was required to dispose 
of its interest in Old Dominion Steamship Co, and Virginia 
Navigation Co. (41 I. C. C., 285). 

“*A\ synopsis of the decisions under this amendment is al 
tached hereto marked “ Exhibit B.” 

“* Your committee finds: 

“*A That the relatively few decisions adverse to the joint re- 
lations affected by the act have produced no benefit, but, on 
the other hand, and particularly those operating upon the Pacilic 
Mail Steamship Co. and the boat lines on the Great Lakes, lave 
resulted in reduction and deterioration of service and in gen- 
eral public protest. 

“*B. That the later decisions of the commission, probably 
in recognition of these results, seem to indicate a desire to straim 
the terms of the statute as far as possible in order to save rela- 















eflicie - y in the publie service of such capital. 

That railway carriers ought not to be interfered with or 
pre evened when, in the sound discretion of their owners and 

gers, they see fit to extend their services to water routes. 

. That in any degree in which such relations between 
railway and water carriers tend to control competition between 
the rail routes and the water routes, any otherwise possible in- 
jury to the public interest can be prevented by the exercise of 


the power already existing to regulate the rates and practices 
of f° railway and water routes. 

. That the prohibitions added to section 5 of the inter- 
state "mune law by the Panama Canal act ought, in the 
public interest, to be forthwith repealed. 


“* Your committee therefore offers the following resolution : 

** Resolved, That the Chamber of Commerce of the State of 
New York approves the above report and the findings of its ex- 
ecutive committee and directs that copies of the report and ap- 


pendices be sent to the President and to the Members of Con- 
Respectfully submitted. 

“*Welding Ring, chairman; Alfred C. Bedford, 

Delos W. Cooke, Irving T. Bush, Leonor F. Loree, 


Charles L. Bernheimer, Howard C. Smith, Alfred 
k. Marling, William H. Porter, A. Barton Hep- 
burn, John Claflin, Ek. H, Outerbridge, of the ex- 
ecutive committee; Alfred FE. Marling, president. 
(Attest: 


** CHARLES T. GWYNNE, 


10, 1919.’ 


Secretary. 


New Yorst, October 


“BE chidit A. 
11. That section 5 of the act to regulate commerce, ap- 
ved Lebruary 4, 1887, as heretofore amended, hereby 
mended by adding thereto a new paragraph at the end thereof, 
: follows: 
Irom 


is 


and after the Ist day of July, 1914, it shall be un- 
ful for any railroad company or other common carrier sub- 
ject to the aet to regulate commerce, to own, lease, operate, con- 
trol, or have any interest whatsoever—by stock ownership or 
othe either directly, indirectly, through any holding com- 
or by stockholders or directors in common, or in any other 
er—in any common carrier by water operated through the 
‘anama Canal or elsewhere with which such railroad or other 
rrier aforesaid does or may compete for traffic or any vessel 
arrying freight or passengers upon said water route or else- 
vhere with which said railroad or other carrier aforesaid does 
nay compete for traffic; and in case of the violation of this 
each day in which such violation continues shall be 
deemed a separate offense. 
‘ Jurisdiction is hereby conferred on the Interstate Com- 
Commission to determine questions of fact the 
colpetition or pessibility of competition, after full hearing, on 
he «application of any railroad company or other carrier. Such 
pplication may be filed for the purpose of determining whether 
existing service is in violation of this section and pray for 
order permitting the continuance of any vessel or vessels 
ulready in operation, or for the purpose of asking an order to 
nstaull new service not in conflict with the provisions of this 
paragraph. The commission may, on its own motion or the appli- 
cation of any shipper, institute proceedings to inquire into the 
operation of any vessel in use by any railroad or other carrier 
hich has not applied to the commission and had the question 
competition or the possibility of competition determined as 
herein provided. In all such cases the order of said commission 
@ final. 


rise, 
PAUL, 


man 


ision, 


merce as to 


If the Interstate Commerce Commission shall be of the 
pinion that any such existing specified service by water cther 
thin through the Panama Canal is being operated in the 


interest of the public and is of advantage to the convenience 
‘ud commerce of the people, and that such extension will neither 
ide, prevent, nor reduce competition on the route by water 
er consideration, the Interstate Commerce Commission may, 
order, extend the time during which such service by water 

continue to be operated beyond July 1, 1914. In every 
such extension the rates, schedules, and practices of 
Such water carrier shall be filed with the Interstate Commerce 
Comission, and shall be subject to the act to regulate com- 
merce and all amendments thereto in the same manner and to 
the same extent as is the railroad or other common carrier con- 


nnd 
by 


{ t* of 


| 
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iships that are plainly essential to the perpetuation of neces- | trolling such water carrier or interested in any manner tn its 
y nud efficient services. operation: Provided, Any application for extension under the 
‘(, That the prohibitions of this portion of the Panama } terms of this provision filed with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
Canal act are based upon an erroneous conception of the eco- | mission prior to July 1, 1914, but for any reason not heard and 
nuic principles involved and tend to restrict the investment of | disposed of before said date, may be considered and granted 

capital in facilties for water transportation and to impair the | thereafter.’ (37 Stat., 566, ch. 390.) 


The next 
Canal 
company 


“ Note.—The above is part only of the section. 
paragraph prohibited passage through the Panama 
boats owned, operated, chartered, or controlled by any 


ol 


doing business in violation of the antitrust acts. The balance 
of the section is the amendments to section 6 of the interstate 
commerce law. 

“KHehibit LB. 

“2-1-1915. Upon application of Southern Pacitic Co. for ex- 
tension of time during which applicant may retain ownership 
of the Pacific Mail Steamship Co. Application <lenied, unless 
the a would limit it to service not beyond Balboa. 
(32 . C., 690.) 

“3-9 22- -1915. Upon application of Lake Tahoe Railway & 
Transportation Co., to retain ownership of a boat line on Lake 


(33 


Tahoe. 


“ 3- 


Application granted. . Cc. C., 426.) 
1915. Upon application of Spokane, Portland & Seattle 
Railway Co. to retain ownership of Dalles, Portland & Astoria 
Navigation Co., operating on the Columbia and Willamette 
Rivers between Portland and The Dalles, and all the capita! 
stock of — h was owned by the applicant. Application denied. 
(33 I, ¢ - 462.) 

‘3 30 1915 » Upon application the Southern 
to continue its interest in and operation of steamer schooner 
Pasadena, principally operated between Albion and San Fran- 
cisco, and awned by the Albion Lumber Co., all the capital stock 
of which is owned by the applicant. Application granted as to 
interest in and as to operation between Albion and San Fran 
cisco, but denied as to — between San Francisco and 
San Pedro and Redondo. (33 1. Cc. C., a ) 

“4-27-1915. Upon application of Georgia, Florida & Alabama 
Railway Co. to continue to own and operate a steamboat between 
Carrabelle and Apalachicola. Application granted. (33 1.C.C 
632.) 


OS os 


of VPacitic Co. 


? 


-27-1915. Upon application of the Oregon-Washington Rail- 
road & Navigation Co. to continue operation of boats which it 
owns and operates on the Columbia, Willamette, and Snake 
Rivers and on Lake Coeur d’Alene. Application granted. 
I. C. C., 658. ) 

4-29-1915. Upon applications of Pennsylvania Co. and Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Co. to continue their interest in and joint 
operation of the Pennsylvania-Ontario Transportation Co., own- 
ing and operating a car ferry between Ashtabula and Port Bur- 
well, one-third of the capital stock of the ferry company being 


(35 


“i 


held, respectively, by each of the applicants and by James W 
Ellsworth & Co. Application granted. (34 I. C. C., 47.) 
* 4-99-1915. Upon application of the Grand Trunk Railway 


Co. of Canada to continue its interest in and joint operation of 
the Ontario Car Ferry Co. (Ltd.), of Canada (see statement 
as to next previous case). Application granted ML :. Cw Se 
49.) 

“4-99-1915. Upon application of the Buffalo, Rochester « 
Pittsburgh Railway Co. to continue its interest in and joint op- 
eration of the Ontario Car Ferry Co. (Ltd.), of Canada, ap 
plicant owning 2,497 shares of its 5,000 shares of capital stock, 
and the Grand Trunk Railway Co. owning an equal number (the 
balance being directors’ shares), and the Ontario Car Ferry Co., 


operating a car ferry —— Charlotte and Coborg. Applica- 
tion granted. (341. ¢ ) 9 

‘* 4-99-1915. Upon aimee of Grand Trunk Western Rail- 
way Co. to continue its interest in the Grand Trunk Milwaukee 


Car Ferry Co., operating car ferries between Grand Haven and 


Milwaukee, and, like the applicant, an integral part of the 
system of the Grand Trunk Railway Co. Application granted. 
(34 I. C. C., 54.) 

“5-7-1915. Upon application of Southern Pacific Co. and 
Associated Oil Co. for authority to retain ownership in oil 


steamers operated between California ports and those of Oregon, 
Washington, Alaska, and the Hawaiian Islands, boats 
being owned by the latter applicant which is controlled by stock 
ownership by the applicant first named. Applicat granted as 
to boats operating to and from Al: — and Hawaiian Islands 
denied as to the others. (341. C. C., 77.) 

“5-7-1915. Upon applications _ (1) Pennsylvania Railroad 
Co. and Northern Central Co. to continue interest in and opera- 
tion of Erie & Western Transportation Co., operating steami- 


these 


loon 


and 


boats on the Great Lakes serving the ports of Buffalo, Erie, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Mackinac Island, Milwaukee, Chicago, Sault 
Ste. Marie, Marquette, Hancock, Houghton, Superior, and 
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Duluth: and (2) Lehigh Valley Railroad Co.; (3) New York 
Central & Hudson River Railroad Co.; (4) Rutland Railroad 
(5) Erie Railroad Co.; and (6) Grand Trunk Railway Co. 
of Canada, to eontinue interest in boat lines also on the Great 
Lakes and, respectively, performing services of a kind similar to 
or identical with those of Erie & Western Transportation Co. 
Application denied, but on rehearing that of Grand Trunk Rail- 
way Co. of Canada was subsequently granted. (338 I, C, C., 
699; 48 I. C. C., 286.) 

* 5-11-1915. Upon application of the Ann Arbor Railroad Co. 
ito continue its ownership and operation of car ferries between 
Frankfort and Manistique, Menominee, Kewaunee, and Manito- 
Application granted. (34 1. C. C., 83.) 

* 5-11-1915. Upon application of Pere Marquetie Railroad Co. 


(‘o.: 


woe. 
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io continue its interest in and operation of its car ferries on | 


the Detroit River between Detroit and Windsor, on the St. 
Clair River between Port Huron and Sarnia, and on Lake Michi- 


gan between Ludington and Milwaukee, Manitowoc, and Ke- } 


Waunee, and upon the joint application of the Pere Marquette 
Railroad Co. and the Bessemer & Lake Erie Railroad Co. to con- 
tinue their interest in and joint operation of the Marquette & 


Bessemer Dock & Navigation Co., one-half of the capital stock | 


of which is owned by each of the applicants, owning and operat- 
ing a car ferry between Conneaut and Port Stanley. Application 
vranted. (34 1. C. C., 86.) 

* 5-25-1915. Upon application of the Oregon-Washington Rail- 


road & Navigation Co, for authority to eontinue to operate the | 


San Francisco & Vortland Steamship Co., operating on the 
Columbia and Willamette Rivers and between Portland and San 
Mranecisco and San Pedro, on the Pacific Ocean, the capital stock 
of the steamship company being owned by the applicant. Appli- 
sation granted. (34 I. C. C., 165.) 


5-25-1915. Upon application of the Southern Pacific Co. and | 


the Central Pacific Railway Co, to continue to operate boats on 
the Sacramento River, these boats being owned by the latter and 
leased to the for applicant. Applieation granted. (34 
F.C. C., 174.) 

“29-1915. Upon application of the Erie Railroad Co. to 
‘ontinue its interest in and operation of the Lake Keuka Naviga- 

operating boats on Lake Keuka. Application granted. 

(34 I, C. C., 242.) 
5-29-1915. Upon application of the Eric Railroad Co. and the 
(hieago and Erie Railroad Co. to continue their interest in and 
operation of certain tucboats, barges, and other equipment used 
the Chicago River. Application granted. (34 I. C. C., 218.) 
* 5-29-1915. Upon joint application of the Duluth, South Shore 
& Atlantic Railway Co., Grand Rapids & Indiana Railway Co., 
and the Michigan Central Railroad Co. to continue their joint 
interest in and operation of the Mackinae Transportation Co., 
owning ferryboats plying between St. Ignace and Mackinaw 
City. Appiication sranted. (354 71. ¢. C., 229.) 

2-1915. Upon application of Southern VPacitie and 
Central Paecitic Railway Co. to permit continucd operation by 
the Sacramento Transportation Co., which owns and operates 
steamboats on the Sacramento River and in which petitioners 
awh stock. Application granted. (34 7. CG. C., 648.) 

‘7-30-1915. Upon application of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
(‘o. and certain of its subsidiary companies for authority to eon- 
rinue the operation of steamers on Chesapeake Bay and tributary 
waters; the Maryland, Delaware & Virginia Railway Co., which 
direetly owns some of said steamers being contrelled through 
stock ownership by the Baltimore, CHesapeake & Atlantie Rail- 
way €o., which directly owns and operates the rest of said 
sternmers and the Baltimore, Chesapeake & Atlantic Rail- 
yay Co., being controlled through stock ownership by the Penn- 
<yivania Railroad Co. Application granted as to the beat lines 
hetween (1) Baltimore and Claiborne and (2) Baltimore and 
Love Point and denied as to the other lines. (35 1. C. C., 692.) 

‘4-11-1916. Upon application of Florida East Coast Railway 
‘‘o. and the Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Co, to continue joint 
ownership of the Peninsular & Occidental Steamship Co., a cor- 
poration owning and operating three steamboats between Miami 


yest? 
th 


tion Co., 


} 
’ 


oO. 


and Nassau, Key West, and Habana, and Port Tampa and 
Habena, and sometimes chartering additional boats for 
freight service. Application granted. (S37 EC. C., 482: 38 T. 
. C., 662.) 


* 6-21-1916. Upon application of Michigan Central Railroad 
«‘o,. to institute a service by boats on Lake Erie between Ashta- 
bula, Ohio, and Port Maitland, Province of Ontario, such boat 
tine to be owned and operated by an Ohio corporation in which 


applicant will have an interest. Application granted. (40 
F, ©. C., 1438.) 

**§-22-1916. Upon application of the Maine Central Rail- 
read to continue to operate the Bath Ferry and its beat lines 


und Penobseot Bay. Application granted 


on Frenchmans Bay 
(46 5. GC 


ors 
9 ala) 
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“6-22-1916. Upon application of the Delaware & Hudson 
Co. to continue to operate and have an interest in the Lake 
Champlain Transportation Co. and the Lake George Steamboa‘ 
Co., operating on Lake Champlain and Lake George. Applica 
tion granted. (40 I. C. C., 297.) 

“6-29-1916. Upon applications of the Southern Railway 
Co., the Chesapeake & Ohio Kailway Co., the Norfolk & Woesj. 
ern Railway Co., the Seaboard Air Line Railway, and the 
Atlantie Coast Line Railroad Co, for an extension of time dur. 
ing which they may operate the Old Dominion Steamship Co., 
the Virginia Navigation Co., the Chesapeake Steamship o., 
and the Baltimore Steam Packet Co. Application granted, 
except that of Norfolk & Western Railway Co., which was de. 
nied. (41 E. C, C., 285.) 

* 7-3-1916. Upon application of Boston & Maine Railroad 
to continue service by its steamers on Lake Winnepesaukee and 
Lake Memphremagog. Application granted. (40 I. C. C., 565.) 

“75-1916. Upon application of Central Vermont Railway 


Co. to continue existing service by boats between New York 
City and New London and to install similar service between 


New York City and Providence, eranted., 
I. C. C., 589.) 

“3-3-1917. Upon rehearing of application of Grand Trunk 
Railway Co., of Canada, for permission to continue oper:tion 
of Canada Atlantic Transit Co., a boat line which owns and 
operates on the Great Lakes, such permission having been 
originally denied. (83 IT. €. ©., 699.) Application granted, 
(48 TE. C. C., 286.) 

“3-12-1917. Upon applicaiion of the Southern Pacific Co, 
for an extension of time during which applicant may operate 
and have an interest in its Atlantic Steamship lines, operated 
between New York and Galveston and between New Orleans 
and Habana. Application granted, (48 1. C. C., 168; 45 1. ¢,, 
D05, ) 

“7-15-1917. Upon joint application of Seuthern Pacitic Co 
and Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas Railroad & Steamship Co 
for extension of time during which they may operate or have 
an interest in the Direct Navigation Co., a Texas corporatio! 
owning three tugs, six barges, wharves at Houston, and othe: 
property, and operating on Buffalo Bayou between Houston 
and Galveston: Held that (1) the Southern Pacific Co., through 
its subsidiary, the Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio Rail 
way ©o., does and may compete with the Direct Navigation Co., 


Application (40 


| but (2) under present conditions the service of the Direct Navi- 
| gation Co. is in the interest of the public and of advantage to 


the commerce and convenience of the people, (8) and such 
eontinned ownership by applicants will neither exclude, pre- 
vent, nor reduce competition on the water route. Applicatior 
granted, (46 1. C. C., 378.) 

“5-1-1918. Upon commission's own motion: Held that Nash 
ville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway neither does nor may 


compete with the boats and barges which it operates on the 
Tennessee River between Hobbs Island and Guntersville. (49 
BE. & €:, Bz." 
STATE EX REL. MULLEN V. HOWELL. 
Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to liv 


printed in the Recogp and also as a public document the major- 
ity opinion of the Supreme Court of Washington in the case 
of State ex rel. Mullen v, Howell. The opinion will be found 
in the advance sheets of the Pacific Reporter, dated Monday, 
July 28, 1919, and was handed down May 24 last. It relates 
to the ratification of amendments to the Federal Constitution 
and is particularly interesting at this time with reference to 
the pending amendment for Federal suffrage. It is not 
erally available, and I take this means of making it so. I 
would like to have bracket 7, which appears in the second 
eolumn, on page 924 of the Pacific Reporter, printed in Plack- 
face type. ‘This announces the controlling principles. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered, 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

Sratp Ex REL. MULLEN v. HOWELL, SECRETARY oF STATE. 
(No. 15313. Supreme Court of Washington, May 24, 1919. 

*1. Statutes Referendum — Constructien of constitutional 
amendment: Constitutional amendment 7, article 2, sectiou 1, 
providing for a referendum in all cases ‘except such laws 
as may be necessary for the immediate preservation 0! the 
public peace, health, or safety, support of the State government 
and its existing public institutions,’ by specifying the things 10% 
reserved, is an expression of 2 reservation to pass upon all 
things not so specified. 4 
States—Police powers of States—Federal interference. 
The Federal Government has po power to control the police 
power of the States, except as such power may have been °x- 
pressly granted or as it may be necessary to maintain the 


‘ ” 
en- 


“ue 


‘ acknowledged powers of the Federal Government, 

































[ov 1e). 


“? (Constitutional law—Validity of statutes: A law will 
held unconstitutional if it is within the spirit of the 
noliey enunciated by the constitutional provision under con- 
ideration. 


«4. Constitutional 


’ re 


law—Amendment to United States Con- 


stitution — Resolution of legislature — Referendum —‘ Law’: 
Under constitutional amendment 7, article 2, section 1, pro- 
viding for referendum of ‘acts, bills, or laws,’ joint reso- 
iution of State legislature ratifying constitutional amendment 
or national prohibition proposed by Res. Dee. 19, 1917, 40 
Sintutes, 1050, is subject to referendum, the amendment to 


» United States Constitution being a law within the seventh 
viment of the State constitution. 

[ditor’s note: For other definitions, see Words and Phrases, 
und second series, Law.] 

», Constitutional law—-United States Constitution—Amend- 
Method of ratification: The authority to act in the 
matter of a proposed amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States does not arise in or out of the constitution of 
he State, but arises out of the Federal Constitution; and any 
ct, whether by resolution or bill, on the part of the State 
legislature, a sufficient expression of the legislative will, 
nless Congress itself challenges the method or manner of its 
Wloption, 

“¢ Constitutional law—United States Constitution—Amend- 
ent——Legislative and judicial powers: In mandamus to com- 
pel submission of. joint resolution ratifying amendment to 
United States Constitution, the contention that the legislature 

no power to act by resolution is nonjusticiable, the power 
o question the manner of adoption being in Congress, and not 


fils 
i 


Is 


eourts, 

7. Constitutional law-——United States Constitution—Amend- 

uent—Ratifieation: Congress has no concern of the manner in 
lich the people of the several States pass upon proposed 

amendments to the United States Constitution. 


\. Constitutional law—Amendment to United States Consti- 
ution—Referendum— Legislature’: Constitution of United 
States, Article V, providing that proposed amendment shall be 


ilid ‘when ratified by the legislatures of three-fourths of the 
eyeral States, or by conventions in three-fourths thereof,’ does 
preclude submission of joint resolution of State legislature 
ing proposed amendment to a referendum, the words 
egislatures’ and ‘conventions’ not having present-day mean- 
vs, the former referring to legislative authority, including all 
unches, and not merely the legislative assembly. 
Mditor’s note: For other definitions, see Words and Phrases, 
id second series, Legislature. | 
%. States—Federal Constitution—Reservation 


of powers— 


fo Siates: Constitution of United States, amendment 10, pro- 
idiie that ‘the powers not delegated to the United States 
are reserved to the States, respectively, or to the 


wople” is a declaration that the people of the several States 
function their legislative power in their own way, especially 
view of the ninth amendment. 
Parker, Mitchell, Tolman, and Fullerton, 
Mu Bane. 

“Mandamus by the State of Washington, on the relation of 
P. Mullen, against I. M. Howell, secretary of state of the 
« of Washington. Writ ordered to issue. 

’. C. Sullivan, of Tacoma; John F. Murphy, of Seattle; and 
lurner, Nuzum & Nuzum, of Spokane, for appellant. 
l.. L. Thompson and Glenn J. Fairbrook, both of Olympia, 
espondent. 

‘Crapwick, C. J. At the general election held in 1912 the 

le of the State of Washington adopted as a principle of gov- 


JJ., dissenting. 


Pros 


rmment the power to initiate laws, and to review at the bar of 
opular opinion all acts, bills, or laws passed by the Legislature 
1 the State of Washington. 


The right so to do is emphasized as a power reserved, 

ii the terms of the amendment imply in the strongest possible 

liat the intention of the people was to reserve a right to 

every act of the legislature which might affect the peo- 

‘ their civil rights, er limit or extend their political liber- 

lies; for they wrote an exception, saying that a referendum may 

‘ordered in all cases ‘except such laws as may be necessary 

« immediate preservation of the public peace, health, or 

support of the State government and its existing public 

(Amendment 7, art. 2, sec. 1.) The writing of 

a ception specifying the things not reserved is an expression, 

; sound rules of construction, of a reservation to pass upon 
igs not so specified. 

‘he court in passing directly upon the amendment, and in 
cases arising under city charters, has held firmly to the 
ple of the referendum, and has consistently refused to 

by construction, 


ttions.,’ 
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“In December, 1917, Congress proposed an amendment (1 
Dec. 19, 1917, 40 Stat., 1050) to the Federal Constitution, pro- 
viding that: 

“ SEcTION 1. After one year from the ratification of this article the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of intoxicating liquors within, the 


importation thereof into, or the exportation thereof from the United 
States and all territory subject to the jurisdiction thereof for beverage 
purposes is hereby prohibited. 

“Sec, 2. The Congress and the severa! States shall have concurrent 
power to enforce this article by appropriate legislation, 

‘“*Sec. 3. This article shall be inoperative unless it shall have been 


ratified as an amendment to the Constitution by the legislatures of the 
several States, as provided in the Constitution, within seven years from 
the date of the sul mission hereof to the States by the Congress. 

*[2] It will be noted that the amendment does not pertain 
to matters within the original concept of the Constitution, to the 
definition, or distribution of powers of public officers, but by its 
terms assumes to cover matters that are purely legislative, and 
which have hitherto been a subject of legislation by the several 
States under the police power. We understand that the Federal 
Government has no power to control the police power of the 
States except as such power may have been expressly granted, 
or as it may be necessary to maintain the acknowledged powers 
of the Federal Government, 


“This amendment was submitted to and ratified by the 
Legislature of the State of Washington by joint resolution 
yassed January 15, 1919. On March 20, 1919, relator tendered 

« , 


a petition for a referendum to the respondent secretary of state; 
he asked that it be filed and a ballot title be supplied. Re- 
spondent refused to receive it upon the grounds (a) that the 
amendment having been adopted by a joint resolution, and not 
by an act, bill, or law, it was not within the terms of the seventh 
amendment; and (b) that it was not a subject for referendum 
under Article V of the Constitution of the United States. 

“Addressing ourselves to the first contention of the respondent, 
Is the resolution an act, bill, or law within the meaning of those 
terms as employed in our constitution—whether the people in- 
tended an act, bill, or law to be statutes enacted by the legisla- 
ture, or whether they meant action by the legislature which 
affected them as law? 

[3] No cases have been cited, and we may confidently say 

that there are none, holding to a rule of strict construction where 
the power of the whole people is in question. It is a rule, be- 
come axiomatic by long-continued reiteration, that no court will 
hold a law to be unconstitutional unless such holding is com- 
pelled ; that a law will not be held to be unconstitutional by con- 
struction; that is to say, the power of the legislative body, or 
the people if exercising that function, will not be abridged 
by the courts, or suffered to be abridged by others, if the thing 
sought to be done is within the spirit of the policy enunciated 
in the provision under consideration. To this end the courts 
of the country have so addressed themselves that, without resort 
to the tedium of limitless authority, we may well adopt the 
language of Judge Cooley, who was an acknowledged master in 
the field of constitutional law, that constitutional provisions 
must be interpreted with reference to— 
“the times and circumstances under which the state constitution was 
formed—the general spirit of the times and the prevailing sentiments 
among the people. Every constitution has a history of its own which 
is likely to be more or less peculiar, and unless interpreted in the light 
of this history, is liable to be made to express purposes which were never 
within the minds of the people in agreeing to it. (People v. Harding, 
53 Mich., 48; 19 N. W., 155; 51 Am. Rep., 95.) 

“The safe way is to read its [the Constitution's] language in con- 
nection with the known condition of affairs out of which the occasion 
for its adoption may have arisen, and then to construe it, if there b 
therein any doubtful expressions, in a way, so far as is reasonably pos 
sible, to forward the known purpose or object for which the amendment 


was adopted. (Maxwell v. Dow, 176 U. S., 581, 602; 20 Sup. Ct., 448, 
456 (44 L. Ed., 597).) ; 
“The courts are not bound by mere forms, nor are they to be misled 


by mere pretenses. They are at liberty—indeed, are under a solemn 
duty—to look to the substance of tliings, whenever they enter upon the 
inquiry whether the legislature has transcended the limits of its au 
thority. (Muglet Kansas, 123 U. S8S., 623, 661; 8 Sup. Ct., 273, 297 
(31 L. Ed., 205).) 

“The people, too, have directly charged us with a duty to be 
mindful of their sovereign rights. 

“A frequent recurrence to fundamental principles is essential to the 
security of individual rights and the perpetuity of free government. 
(Constitution of State of Washington, art. 1, sec. 32.) 

“ Wherefore the purpose of the people in adopting the seventh 
amendment is a proper subject to be considered. Did they in 
tend to grant any exceptions other than those enumerated in 
the seventh amendment? If this were an ordinary case of statu- 
tory construction, we have no doubt that we could all agree that 
we would look first to the old law, the mischief, and the remedy. 


It is more important in considering a question involving, the 
first of all, the sovereign rights of the citizen—the right to 
speak ultimately and finally in matters of political concern— 
that we should measure the power reserved by the form On 


dition. 
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“Tt is well known that the power of the referendum was as- 
serted not because the people had a willful or perverse desire 
to exercise the legislative function directly, but because they 
had become impressed with a profound conviction that the legis- 
lature had ceased to be responsible to the popular will. They 
endeavored to, and did—unless we attach ourselves to words, 
and words alone, reject the idea upon which the referendum is 
founded, and blind ourselves to the great political movement that 
culminated in the seventh amendment—make reservation of the 
power to refer every act of the legislature, with only certain 
enumerated exceptions. 

“Guided by these considerations, we are satisfied that the 
people used the words ‘act, bill, or law’ in no restricted sense, 
but in a sense commensurate with the political evil they sought 
to cure. 

“ 14] And why should not the amendment be a law within 
the meaning of the seventh amendment? No reason is assigned 
other than that ‘law’ as there used is synonymous with 
‘bill’ or ‘act. We may well argue, and be within sound rules, 
that if the people had so intended they would not have used the 
word ‘law’ at all, as was done in the State of Oregon. We can 
conceive of no more sweeping law than the proposed amend- 
ment. Certainly no amendment has ever been proposed that 
zoes deeper into the vitals of the American idea of government. 
It surrenders pro tanto the sovereignty of the State, gives to the 
Federal Government a right to enact laws and to enforce them 
through the Federa! courts, and it will deny the citizen the pro- 
tection of some of those guaranties that we have written out of 
the travail of time inte our own Bill of Rights. Upon construe- 
tion we hold that the amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States is a law, within the meaning of the seventh 
:mendment, and is subject to referendum. 

“But it is contended that. whereas the legislature ratified 
the amendment by joint resolution instead of by act of bill, as it 
might have done, the resolution, being not eo nomine an act, bill, 
or law, is not subject to a referendum. This argument defeats 
itself, for if we are te be literal and exact in terminology, and so 
insistent upon ‘scholastic interpretation’ as to admit this 
premise, we must hold that the legislature had no power to 
ratify the amendment except by act or bill ; for we find no power 
zranted in the constitution to that body to act in matters legis- 
lative other than by act or bill. 

“This reasoning would lead to two consequences, equally 
absurd: Either the amendment being ratified by resolution, the 
act of ratification is void as a thing done in a manner not pro- 
vided; or, if sustained, would permit the legislature to defeat 
the power of referendum by acting, in matters purely legislative. 
by reso‘ution instead of by bill. The latter is the consequence 
in the instant ease if the argument of the learned attorney gen- 
era! is to be sustained. But we are not put to the extremity of 
holding that the legislature may not in matters of ratification 
act by resolution, for there is a high read of reason leading 
‘slown to a true result. 

“The contention that a resolution, although it may have the 
foree and consequence of a formal legislative enactment, and 
affect the people in their civil and political rights, ean not be 
referred, arises from a miseonception of the term. This case 
sounds in fundamentals, not in definitions. It is not the resolu- 
tion, but the act of the legislature in adopting it, that is to be 
referred. A resolution, like all acts of the legislature, is to be 
measured by the end accomplished. It is true that we have no 
provision in our constitution providing for the passage of reso- 
lutions even in the formal matters in which the legislature has 
throughout the entire history of our territory and State been 
wont to act, but it is just as evident that there is no limitation 
ipon the power of the legislature to act by resolution. 

“The constitutions of some of the States and the Constitu- 
ion of the United States (sec, 7, Art. I) permit or recognize 
the practice of acting by resolution. and some of them limit its 
uses. It has been held if the Constitution is silent, as ours is, 
that legislation can not be effected by that method. Boyers v, 
Crane (1 W. Va., 176), State ex rel, Attorney General v. Kinney 
(56 Ohio St., 721, 47 N. E., 569), Barry v. Viall (12 R. I, 18). 

“'5] And were we considering a matter involving private 
right, arising in or out of the laws of this State, we could not 
question the authorities just cited; but they are not applicable 
for the reason that the authority to act in the maiter of a pro- 
posed amendment to the Constitution of the United States does 
not arise in or out of the constitution of the State, but arises out 
of the Federal Constitution, and any act, whether it be by resolu- 
tion or by bill, on the part of the State legislature must be held 
to be a sufficient expression of the iegislative will, unless Con- 
vress itself challenges the method or manner of its adoption. I: 
is upon this principle that the Supreme Court of the United 
States has held that the question whether the referendum does 
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violence to the Constitution of the United States is nonjusticial}o 


holding that the question whether it deprives the governme), 


Jt 


a State of its representative character, thus violating the guar. 


anty of a republican form of government, is a question for ¢ 
gress and not for the courts. 

“[6] The power to question the manner of adoption bei) 
Congress, and not in the courts, the contention that the lee 
ture has no power to act by resolution is nonjusticiable, bu; s 
holding doves not foreclose an inquiry as to the legislative chs». 
acter of the thing done. 

“It may be that my argument is not entirely clear. If so. 
may profitably resort to an ilustration. The people of the Stare 
of Washington have, by expression of their reserved right to 
legislate upon all proper subjects of legislation, declared tho 
policy of this State to be against the barter and sale of intoyi 
eating liquor within the State, and by subsequent laws tha 
as citizens of a sovereign State, are opposed to the use of ip- 
toxicating liquor by any of our citizens. The origina! law, by its 
aecretions, has become what is popularly called, in the nomen- 
clature of the Anti-Saloon League, ‘bone dry.’ This the people 
did of their own free will and accord and by the assertion of 
hitherto unused power. Let the question occur, Can their ge; 
be undone by any plan, power, or authority less or other than the 
power that established the present state of the law? Keeping 
in mind our present ‘ bone-dry’ condition, or plight, if that term 
be preferred, suppose the Congress of the United States should 
propose an amendment to the Federal! Constitution providing 
that it shall hereafter be lawful to ship and sell in al 
of the States of the Union wines and beers containing not to 
exceed a certain minimum of aleohol—that it has the power so 
to do will not be denied; then suppose that the State legislaiure 
did by resolution, as in the present instance, ratify the amend- 
meovt, and that it was ratified by a sufficient number of States 
only, inc uding our own, to meet the demands of the Federal 
Constitution. We would then have a law that was not a law 
before; that would wipe out pro tanto the present law: that 
would work such an exeeption to it that, so far as the policy of 
our citizens had been expressed by their direet vote, would defeat 
its purposes. In such event—and it is a reasonable postulate— 
would it be urged for one moment that the people of this State 
could be denied a right of referendum to determine for them- 
selves, under their reserved powers, whether they desired their 
own law to be thus overcome? Wou'd they have to stand by 
helplessly, while the fruits of their victory were swept away and 
their sovereignty surrendered in degree by resolution ef thi 
legislature? 

“JT opine that we would find some way to declare that the right 
to refer the matter to the people, who had theretofore exercised 
their reserved power upon the very subject of the proposed 
tegislation, could not be thus defeated. It is no argument to 
say that a referendum in that event would operate to promote a 
good cause, while this demand comes from those who woul! 
defeat all liquor legislation. We are here to declare the law, 
not to maintain or defend policies; and it is enough to say that 
the relator is within the law as dee’ared by the whole peo 
and as such his right should not in conscience be denied. Wi 
can not fit a rule to meet a particular case; it must apply to all 
alike, whatever the cause and whatever the character of 
who invoke if, 

“The final, and, as we believe, the principal, ground of opposi- 
tion is that the amendment, being submitted under Articl 
the Constitution of the United States, is a Federal questi 
the sense that State laws and State constitutions have no 
ing upon or relation to the issues. 

“Tt is argued that inasmueh as Article V of the Constii 
of the United States provides that a proposed amendment ‘ 
be valid, to all intends and purposes, as part of this Constitu 
when ratified by the legislatures of three-fourths of the s: 
States or by conventions in three-fourths thereof,’ and so f 
the people have hitherto fixed the manner and form of ratiiica- 
tion, against which, the reserved power of the people of « 
ereign State may not prevail. If we are to stand upon the 
‘legislatures’; if that word, and that alone. is the Alpha 
Omega of our inquiry, it fo lows that the controversy is « 
end: but we are cited to no instances where a great qui 
involving the political rights of a people has been met by 
technical recourse; where any court has so exalted the lett«! 
so debased the spirit of the law. 

“In Noble State Bank v. Haskell (219 U. S., 104. 31 Sup. Ci. 
186, 55 L. Fd., 112, 32 L. R. A. (N. S.), 1062, Ann. Cas., 1912 
187) Justice Holmes frowned upon a like invitation, saying: 

“We must be cautions about pressing the broad words 0 
fourteenth amendment to a dryly logical extreme. Many laws whic! 


would be vain to ask the court to overthrow could be show2, « 
enough, to transgress 2 scholastic interpretation of one or anoth: 
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+ guaranties in the Bill of Rights. * © ® Judges should} be no ‘legislature’ or ‘convention’ in the sense in which 
to reuh tate. the inte Sti Comeiniies of the United States] |} those terms are employed in the Federal Constitution. 
Dette ated thie: Sechindaaliaiabapehlarraheifi iid ’ | “Significance is placed on the word ‘conventions,’ it being 
“{7] It may be set down as a truism that the Congress of | contended that if the word ‘legislatures’ had been used alone 
the United States has no concern of the manner in which |. oy; argument might seem plausible, but the added word ‘con- 
the people of the several States pass upon the proposed | ventions’ necessarily implies that Congres had in mind a rep- 
amendments. It is the act of ratification or rejection by the resentative body and not legislative authority, but we are 
legislative power in a State, and not the manner of doing, | inclined to take a broader view. 
that makes for the result to be accomplished. ‘ “Tt was doubtless intended that ‘ legislatures’ should mean 
“It may be true that it might have been provided that | one thing—that is, the legislative authority of the State—and 
amendments could be made directly by Congress, and the | ‘conventions’ another thing—an extraordinary representative 
submission of amendments for ratification or rejection by the | pody, convened by and in the State, for the sole purpose of 
legislatures of the several States at all was a matter of passing upon the proposed amendment to the Federal Consti- 
grace upon the part of the whole people when the Consti- | tution. If it had no other intention in adopting the term 
tution was adopted; but we would incline to the opinion | ‘legislatures’ in specifying one of the instrumentalities for 
that the right to pass upon proposed amendments should be | passing upon the proposed amendment than to express the idea 
treated as a reservation in the several States of the right to | of legislative power, of whatever. that power consists, then it 
express their legislative will in the manner in which they | must be deemed to mean all the branches or component parts 
had then provided, or might thereafter provide, and, when so | of that power, which have included the qualified voters also, if 
regarded, as a compact between the States and the Federai | they so desire. Inasmuch as the Constitution was formulated 
Government. not for a day or a year, but for all time except as amended, 
“It is provided in the Federal Constitution that proposed | we may consider that it contemplated the same kinds of State 
amendments shall be ratified by the legislatures of the States | legislative bodies then in existence and known to the framers, 
or by conventions assembled for the purpose of considering | or any other kinds of legislative bodies that should come into 
them. It can not be urged successfully that the framers of | existence in the future. 
the Constitution used the words ‘ legislatures” and ‘con- “One of the important ideas governing the framers of the 
ventions’ as terms describing then present institutions, for | National Constitution was that amendments to that instrument 
it is well known that at the time the Constitution was | should be ratified by the States as units, recognizing and pre- 
adopted some eof the States did not have legislative | serving the integrity and sovereignty of the States as parties 
assemblies. to the compact creating and continuing that Constitution. 
“Article 5 can mean no more than this: That no amend- | Doubtless there was no other idea prevailing in providing for 
ment shall be adopted unless it is sanctioned by the supreme | adoption of amendments by the ‘ legislatures’ or ‘ conventions’ 
legislative power of a sufficient number of the Common- | of three-fourths of the States than that. Certainly it was and is 
wealths, whether such ratification be by legislative assembly, | of no concern to the others what sort of legislature any par- 
convention, or such other method as might thereafter be | ticular State has, so long as it conforms to the scheme of a 


a 


adopted by the people in the several States. republican form of government. 

“(S| If we hold that the words ‘ legisiatures’ and ‘ conven- “We have preferred to meet the question upon the plane of 
tions’ do not control the plain purpose and spirit of Article V— | broad reason, having in mind the spirit and policy of the refer- 
hat is, that the people shall pass upon a proposed amendment by endum; but we are not without competent authority to prove 

presentatives, if that be the plan provided by them at the | that the manner or the name attached to the legislative power 
of its submission, or, if not, under such other plan of | Of the State, whether it be a representative bedy or the people 
expressing their will as may not be offensive to the Federal Con- | themselves, is of no concern to the Federal Government. 

itution—-we are on solid ground. For the framers of the Con- “In State ex rel. Schrader v. Polley (26 S. D. 5, 127 N. W., 

ition had well in mind—for they had lived in that time when | 848) it was contended, inasmuch as it was provided in the 
our political system was being fashioned into concrete form— Federal Constitution (sec. 4, Art. I) that ‘the times, place, 
| understood, as we sometimes forget, that ‘the theory of | 2nd manner of holding elections for Senators and Representa- 
politica! system is that the ultimate sovereignty is in the | tives shall be prescribed in each State by the legislature 
people, from whom springs all legitimate authority.’ Cooley, | thereof, * * *’ that the relator was entitled to have his 


Constitutional Limitations (6th Ed.), page 39. Wherefore it may | name go upon the ballot at a general election under an act of 
he said that it is the meaning and intent of Article V that an | the legislature, but against which a referendum petition had been 
dment to the Constitution of the United States shall not | filed. And it would seem, if the argument of the respondent is 
become effective until it has been ratified by the legislative }| Sound, that the prayer of the relator in that case should have 
authority of a sufficient number of the States, and it should not | been granted, for there the Constitution of the United States 
be held that a ratification or rejection by a popular vote, under | provided that the legislature should prescribe the times, places, 
the referendum clause of a State constitution, would be eon- | and manner of holding elections, while in the instant case the 
trary to the provisions of Article V unless it can be said, under | provision is that the amendment shall be ratified by the legis 
nd rules of construction, that the referendum is offensive to | latures. 
‘Constitution of the United States. “19] After noting the tenth amendment to the Constitution, 
lhe people of several of the States, having the sovereign that ‘the powers not delegated to the United States 
risht of self-government, excepting only as they may have | 4are reserved to the States, respectively, or to the people,’ 
elded that right under the Constitution of the United States | Which, by the way, is a declaration that the people of the sev- 
amendments, have adopted the referendum as a rule | eral States may function their legislative power in their own 
f government, and the only objection that has ever been urged, | Way, especially so when the ninth amendment, ‘The enumera- 
or that could have been urged, against it, is that it violates | tion in the Constitution of certain rights, shall not be construed 
sect i, Article IV, of the Constitution, guaranteeing to | to deny or disparage others retained by the people,’ is re- 
very State a republican form of government. The Supreme | garded—for the right to legislate directly or by representative 
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Court of the United States has held that it does not so offend, | bedies is a right asuredly retained, and, being retained, may 
(Pacific States Telephone & Telegraph Co. rv. Oregon, 223 U. S., | be exercised in the form and manner provided by the people of 
18: 32 Sup. Ct., 224; 56 L. Ed. 377.) | a State—the court says: 

fault of disassociating a word or correlative words “We are also of the opinion that the word ‘legislature, as used 


text of a written law, and promising a judgment with- | in_section 4, Article 1, of the oy ye does not mean 
out the warm : ae ae ane : shi abiied simply the members who compose the legislature, acting in some minis 
armth of the spirit of that law, may be illustrated. | terial capacity, but refers to and means the lawmaking body or power 


when they adopted the referendum, provided for 
tion of our legislative assembly—as they might have 


in the sense of its being the legislative department of the State, 
whether it is denominated a legislature, general assembly, or by some 
0} l hac “Ovi ‘ ‘ awe « 2 om other name. Under section 1, article 3, of the State constitution, it 
' had provided that all laws should thereafter be | win be observed, the people of this State have reserved to themselves 
= as and voted upon by, direct vote of the people, or | as a part of the lawmaking power, the right to vote by referendum 
legislative functions of the State should be exercised | Upon any law mae by the legislature, with certain specified excep 
cil of : ‘ < ir aete ¢ siailiaithaies tions, prior to the going into effect of such law. That the exceptions 
aoe = three, and that all their acts should be subject mentioned are ‘ such laws as may be necessary for the immediate preser 

‘Tere ndum at the next succeeding general election, it | vation of the publie peace, health, or safety, support of the State go 
ollow, under the theory advanced to defeat a referen- | ernment or its existing State institution.’ It is clear that said chap 
dum this ease at « “4 coat . : ter 223 is not within any of these exceptions. Under the constitution 
. uis case, that a proposed amendment could not be either | o4¢ this State the people’ by means of the initiative and referendum, 


‘i or rejected in the State of Washington, for there would ! are a part and parcel of the lawmaking power of this State, and the 


A ‘ wrong, it may well be that a State might, and withal | of the State, as established by the State constitution, and which in- 
ut tingly, put it heyond its power to pass upon a proposed ; cludes the whole constitutional lawmaking machinery of the State 
amendment t+ Sader ‘ . : 7 . + + «. | State governments are divided into executive, legislative, and judicial 
ms nt to the Federal Constitution. If the people of this departments, and the Federal Constitution refers to the ‘ legislature ’ 
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legislature is only empowered to act, in accordance with the will of 
the people as expressed by the vote, when the referendum is properly 
put in operation. The term ‘legislature’ has a restricted meaning, 
which only anpttes to the membership thereof, and it also has a general 
meaning which applies to that body of persons within a State clothed 
with authority to make the laws (Bouvier’s Law Dic.; Webster's Dic. ; 
18 Am. & Eng. Ency., 822; 25 Cyec., 182), and which, in this State, 
under section 1, article 3, Const, 8. D., includes the people. * = . 

“In Baldwin v. Trowbridge (2 Bart. Contested El Cas., 46) the 
minority report, in presenting the legal side of the controversy, shows 
the following pertinent language, which meets with our approval: 
‘But it was argued that this power was by express terms left, not to 
the States simply, but to the legislatures thereof, and that this is such 
a limitation upon the people of the States that.they have no power 
to restrict their legislatures in the exercise of this right, conferred upon 
them by the Federal Constitution; but I submit, with all due respect, 
that not only the history and object of the section under consideration, 
but the proper definition of the term ‘ legislature,’ as therein used, show 
the fallacy of this construction. ‘The * legislature’ of the State, in its 
fullest and broadest sense, signifies that body in which all the legisla- 
tive power of a State resides, and that body is the people themselves, 
who exercise the elective franchise, aud upon their power of legislation 
there is no limitation or restriction, except such as may be found in 
the Federal Constitution, or such as they themselves may provide by 
the organic law of the State.’ 

“The writ was denied. 

“State ex rel. Davis v. Hildebrant (94 Ohio St., 154; 114 
N. E., 55), is likewise to the poini. The general assembly, being 
the representative legislative body of the State of Ohio, passed 
an act on May 27, 1915 (105-106 Ohio Laws, p. 474), redis- 
tricting and apportioning the State into several congressional 
districts. The State had theretofore by an act passed April 
28, 1918 (103 Ohio Laws, p. 568), been districted and divided. 
A sufficient number of the people filed a petition for a referen- 
dum of the later act. It was submitted to the electors of the 
State, and was reejcted by a majority of the voters. It was 
contended that the act of 1915 was a valid act, and was not a 
subject of referendum, because section 4, Article I of the 
Federal Constitution, provided that the times, places, and man- 
ner of holding elections for Members of Congress ‘shall be 
prescribed in each State by the legislature thereof.” The court 
put the question: 


“Does the term ‘ legislature,’ as used in Article I, section 4, of the 
lederal Constitution, comprehend simply the representative agencies of 
the State, composed of the members of the bicameral body, or does it 


comprehend the various agencies in which is lodged the legislative 
power to make, amend, and repeal the laws of the State, including 


the power reserved to the people, empowering them to ‘ adopt or reject 
any law’ passed by the general assembly under the provisions of sec- 
tion 1, artiele 2, of the constitution of Ohio? 


“After reference to the State constitution, which is in form 
similar to the seventh amendment to our own, the court says: 


“These various sections disclose that, while the legislative power 
has been delegated to the bicameral body, composed of the senate and 
house of representatives, the people of Ohfo have, by the aforesaid 
provisions ot their constitution, determined the manner by which such 
legislative power may be exercised, under what circumstances the 
laws passed by it may become operative without an appeal to the 
people, and haye further imposed the conditions under which such laws 
may become operative or inoperative as they may have been adopted 
or rejected by the popular vote designated as the * referendum.’ 

* While Article I, section 4, of the United States Constitution, is 
eontrolling upon the States, in so far as it grants the legislature of 
the State authority to prescribe the times, places, and manner of 
holding elections, this is the quantum of the Federal grant. The char- 
acter of the legislature, its composition, and its potency as a legislative 
body are among the powers which are, by Article X of said Constitu- 
tion. ‘expressly reserved to the States, respectively, or to the people.’ 

‘**Webster’s New International Dictionary defines ‘ legislature’ as 
follows: ‘The body of persons in a State, or politically organized body 
of people, invested with power to make, alter, and repeal laws.’ 

‘The Century Dictionary defines the same term as follows: ‘Any body 
of persons authorized to make laws or rules for the community repre- 
sented by them.’ 

Under the reserved power committed to the people of the States by 
the Federal Constitution, the people, by their State organic law, un- 
hindered by Federal check or requirement, may create any agency as 
its lawmaking body, or impose On such agency any checks or conditions 
under which a law may be enacted and become operative. Acting under 
this recognized authority, the Ohio constitution, prior to the adoption 
of the amendment of 1912, provided that the ‘ legislative power’ of 
the State should be vested in the general assembly, consisting of a sen- 

and of representatives. The same provision now exists, but 
by the adoption of the amendment of 1912 the people expressly limited 
this legislative power by reserving to themselves the power to reject any 
law by means of a popular referendum, The lawmaking body, the legis- 
lature, as defined by lexicographers, comprehends every agency required 
for the creation of effective laws. It can not be claimed that the term 
‘legislature’ necessarily implies a bicameral body. When the term was 
i ly embraced in the Constitution the Legislatures of Pennsyl- 
vania, Geor and Vermecnt consisted of but a single honse, with a 
second body in each called an executive council. ‘These States later 
abolished their councils and established a legislature consisting of two 
branch ind such is the character generally of the various Strate 
legislatures to-day. (1 Bryce’s American Commonwevlth, p. 461, note.) 

‘The constitutional provision relating to the election of Congress- 
men, conferring the power therein defined upon the various State legis- 
latures, Should be construed as conferring it upon such bodies as may 
trom time to time assume to exercise legislative power, whether tbat 
power is lodged in a single or two-chambered body, or whether the func- 
tions of the latter be curbed by a popular vote or its enactments approved 
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“This case went to the Supreme Court of the United States. 
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Hildebrant, 241 U, &., 565, 36 Sup. Ct. | provisions under consideration, and, if it were the prevailing 
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708, 60 L. Ed., 1172. That court passed the question of the 
power of the State to adopt and use the referendum ag an jp. 
strument of legislative will ‘as obvious,’ holding that the State 
law, which had been made subject to the referendum, was Valid 
and operative. A conclusion manifestly unsound if the word 
‘legislature’ means a bicameral body, and that meaning is jp. 
flexible under the Constitution of the United States; for, if that 
were so, the States would have no power to prevail against it 
Whatever the form of their expression may have been. 

“ But it is said that the Supreme Court may be unsound jy, j)a} 
respect, but is sound in result, because the Congress had passed 
an act (act Aug. 8, 1911, c. 5, 37 Stat., 13) making the referep. 
dum a component part of the legislative authority empowercy ty 
deal with the election of Members of Congress. There is yoth. 
ing in the act of Congress which ‘ prevents the people of a Stato 
from reserving a right of approval or disapproval by referendd)) 
of a State act redistricting the State for the purpose of cong;es 
sional elections’ (syllabus). But, if it were so, it would jot 
avail respondent, for the power of the State to act comes fron 
the Constitution and not from any act of Congress. To give sych 
effect to an act of Congress would be to say that Congress mig}; 
by act amend the Constitution, Chief Justice White disposed 
of the controversy when he defined the issue: 

“The right to this relief was based upon the charge that tho refer. 
endum vote was not and could not be a part of the legislative authori; 
of the State, and therefore could have no influence on the subject of (\) 
law creating congressional districts for the purpose of representation jy 
Congress— 

“And said— 

“The court below adversely disposed of these contentions, and held 
that the provision as to referendum was a part of the legislative power 
of the State. * * * As to the State power, we pass from its con 
sideration, since it is obvious that the decision below is conclusive 0; 
that subject, and makes it clear that, so far as the State had the powe: 
to do it, the referendum constituted a part of the State constitution ani 
laws, and was contained within the legislative power, and therefore the 
claim that the law, which was disapproved and was no law under the 
constitution and laws of the State, was yet valid and operative, is 
clusively established to be wanting in merit. 

“It could not have been so held if the act of the legislature, as 
distinguished from legislative authority, was essential under 
section 4. If that were so, the court must have denounced the 
referendum in that and all cases where the Constitution leaves 
a matter to the ‘legislature,’ and refused to follow the State 
court, for its first duty is to the Constitution. 

“Our attention is called to an unpublished decision of the 

Supreme Court of Oregon in Hebring v. Attorney General (180 
2ac., 328). The premise of the decision is that the reserved 
power of the people is limited to a review of ‘any act of the 
legislative assembly,’ and that the word ‘act’ was used having 
in mind the exercise of the legislative function as outlined in 
the original draft of the State constitution, and that the word 
‘act’ did not comprehend a joint resolution. 

“ We have already demonstrated that our Constitution is more 
comprehensive. The decision does not appeal to us for another 
reason. Its basis is fundamentally unsound, in that it proceeds 
upon the theory that the right of the people to legislate upon the 
question rests in the antecedent provisions of the State consti- 
tution, whereas the right comes from the Constitution of the 
United States. 

“Other questions were discussed by counsel. We have 
sidered them, and are agreed that they are not controlling. 

“The writ will issue. 

“ Mount, Main, and Holcomb, JJ., concur. 

* MACKINTOSH, J. (concurring). By the adoption of the initia- 
tive and referendum amendment the people of this State became 
a part of the legislative branch of the State government, and 
all legislative actions, except those especially exempted, are sub- 
ject to their participation. The reasons which have led up to 
this modern form of legislation are as set forth in Judge Chad- 
wick’s opinion, and, upon both authority and reason, no curtail- 
ment of this power should now be judicially sanctioned. If the 
people have declared their intention to assert their authority 
over the legislature in acts many of which are of temporary or 
small importance, it was surely their intention to preserve lO 
themselves the right of reviewing legislative action of lasting 
and great importance, and within this category assuredly fall all 
actions dealing with the amendment of the Federal Constitution. 
It would be idle to say that the right of referendum could be ex 
ercised in the unimportant matters and not in the importa! 

“The dissenting opinion of Judge Parker indulges in « 
gether too narrow and restricted an interpretation of the right 
of referendum, and seems to be entirely out of harmony with the 
course of the decisions of this court upon this and kindred mat 
ters arising under laws affecting modern legislative and govern: 
mental functions. By strict adherence to dictionary definitions 
this dissenting opinion crushes the spirit of the constitutional 
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yiew in this case, would mark a step backward by a court which | the several independent companies which comprised the Penu- 
has come to be recognized as rather liberal in its interpretation | sylvania Volunteer Militia, otherwise known as the “ emergency 
of legislation aimed at the correction of social and public evils. | men,” who were called into service by the President of the 
It is clear to my mind that the law contemplated the submission | United States of America, officered by United States officers, 
to the people of all legislative acts, using that werd in its broad | and sworn into the service of the United States for an indefinite 
signification, und it is also clear that the Constitution ef the | period, the same as if they had been in the service of the United 
United States, in providing for amendments thereof, intended | States for a period of 90 days or more; to the Committee on 
that those amendments should by Congress be submitted to the | Pensions. 


legislative powers of the various States, and that the term ‘ legis- By Mr. HARRIS: 
lature,’ as used in that broad way, was not meant to refer merely A bill (S. 3220) for the relief of Janie Beasley ; to the Com- 
to what is commonly called a legislature. mittee on Claims. 

“The view expressed by Judge Fullerton appears to me to be A bill (8. 3221) to construct a public building for a post office 


equally as untenable as those written by Judge Parker and these | at the city of Savannah, Ga.: to the Committee on Public Build- 
agreeing With him, As I understand it, that view is that because } ings and Grounds. 
the legislature ratified the proposed constitutional amendment by EMBARGO ON WHEAT. 
‘oint resolution instead of by an act, that therefore there has 
never been any ratification by the State of Washington of the 
proposed prohibition amendment. The answer to this has been 
admirably expressed in the majority opinion, and it would 
appear to be self-evident that the technical manner of signifying pate teres, Meat She <sune = Agriculture and wapeatty imimedi- 
: SliBees ay a «+t ee a ately investigate e reasons for the embargo on wheat and why trans 
. agree » legis ’ Si estio ‘th shoul : eS : y z. 
the agreement of the legislative body - ques - which Bh uid portation is not available to move the wheat of Oklahoma, Kansas, 
he determined by the Congress of the United States and is not a ‘Texas, Colorado, and other States, and what steps the Grain Corpora 
matter of our concern. oy _—— to obtain ships for the movement of such grain. 
eK ‘ so , » matort Sane ne > nee The said committee is hereby empowered to sit and act at such tim 
| am compelled by the majority opinion to coneur in the re-} 444 place as it may deem necessary to require, by subpoena, or otherwise, 


Mr. OWEN submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 211), 
which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


sult therein arrived at.” the attendance of witnesses, the preduction of books, papers, and docu 
f a te toed a ooh s ments; to employ stenographers at a cost not exceeding $1 per printed 
SALARY OF DISTRICT ATTORNEY OF NEW YORK. page. The chairman of the committee, or any member thereof, may ad- 


Mr. OVERMAN. From the Committee on the Judiciary I ea oaths to ae oe a witnesses shall be oe 
ners . 8 . + oe inaer 1@ signature oO 1e chairman of the committee or subecommitte: 
report back favorably without amendment the bill (S. 3201) thereof. Every person who, having been summoned as a witness by 
fixing the salary of the district attorney for the eastern district | authority of said committee or any subcommittee thereof, willfully, 
of New York makes default, or who, having appeared, refuses to answer any ques 
ie —— . 2 for tl i ataatt on tion pertinent to the investigation heretofore authorized, shall be held 
Mr. CALDER. [I ask unanimous consent for the present CONn- | to the penalties provided by seetion 102 of the Revised Statutes of the 


sideration of the bill. United States. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The expense thereof shall be paid from the contingent funds of the 


Senate on vouchers ordered by said committee, signed by the chairman 


Mr. THOMAS. I ask that it may £0 over. thercof and approved by the Committee on Contingent Expenses 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill goes to the calendar. 
CHOCTAWHATCHEE RIVER PRIDGE. 

Mr. CALDER. From the Committee on Commerce I report 
back favorably with amendment the bill (S. 3159) granting the 
consent of Congress to the State road department of the State 
of Florida to construct and maintain a bridge across the Choc- 
tawhatehee River, near Caryville, Fla., approximately 170 feet 
south of the Louisville & Nashville Railroad bridge, and I sub- 
mit 2 report (No. 260) thereon. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 


FREE ZONES. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Is there any further morning )busi- 
ness? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. On Saturday last the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. PENRosE] referred to the so-called free- 
zone bill and its reference to the Committee on Commerce. | 
was absent at that time attending a hearing of the Committee 
on Commerce on that bill. I desire to read from the Recorp 
for just a moment as to what then occurred. After referring to 
different bills which had been referred to different committees, 
as he thought improperly, the Senator from Pennsylvania said: 


rhe amendment was, in line 3, after the word “ That,” to i als ithout criticizi sol a 
as . Hehon a = pat erase” and insert “ant of ” Mr. President, without criticizing anyone, bu in order to complete 
s ec out “the consent of Congress” and insert “authority, the statement that I made a moment ago, I desire to say—and th 


soas to make the bill read: 3 
Be it enacted, cte., That authority is hereby granted to the State road 
department of the State of Florida, its successors and assigns, to con 
tru maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches thereto across 
the Choctawhatchee River at a point suitable to the interests of naviga- 
tion, near Caryville, Fla., approximately a feet — of the Louis- 
ville & Nashville Railroad bridge, in accordance with e previsions of : ; 7 ; 
the act entitled “An act to somuiade the cauiinaibae, of teddies over | 2nd Means Committee of the House of Repress mratives and of 
; le waters,” approved March 23, 1906. Finance Committee of the Senate; and yet I find Senate bill 2284, intr 
x 2. That the right to alter, amend, or rey this act is hereby | duced by the senior Senator from Washington [Mr. Jongs], to provide 
xpressly reserved. 7 for the establishment, operation, and maintenance of free zones i rt 
. of entry of the United States, and for other purpo ‘ ( un- 
amendment Was agreed to, doubtedly at his request, as it was his bill, to the Committee on Com- 


matter is really hardly important enough perhaps to refer to, but as it is 
before me I want to do so—that quite an important inquiry concerning 
free zones in ports of the United States has been conducted by the Com 
mittee on Ways and Means of the House of Representatives \ pam- 
phlet which I hold in my hand contains the information on the sub 
ject from the United States Tariff Commission. It is purely a financial 
and fiscal matter, which is always within the jurisdiction of the Way 


‘I bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the | merce. } ented 
5 nent was ¢ urred i I am not in any way questioning the entire propriety of the Senator 
ses ment was concurred 1. - taking his own bill under his own jurisdiction and conducting t} 
fhe bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read | hearings—and hearings are now being conducted—but if it were not th 
t} r ime. ¢ acse Senator’s own bill it would certainly be highly irregular to have t! 
ird time, and passed. Sena ; ; ee ee 
r pe Ways and Means Committee and the Tarifl Commission conducting a1 


The title was amended so as to read: “A bill granting au- 


; . > wd inquiry at one end of the Capitol and the Committee on Commerce, 
thority to the State road department of the State of Florida to 


ft 
which has never had any jurisdiction over these questions, conductin;: 


construct and maintain a bridge across the Choctawhatchee similar inquiry at - end of the Capitel. Under nectar circum 
>; ‘ * . eal —\ - 2 ~ | stances the bill should have gone to the Committee on Finance. 

River, near Caryville, Fla., approximately 170 feet south of the 7 ne ; z cy 

Li lle & Nashville Railroad bridge.” Mr. President, this bill was not referred to the Committee o1 





(CSommerce because I introduced it or because it was my bill. 1] 

has not been my practice to prepare bills, introduce them, and 

have them referred to committees which do not ordinarily have 

onsent, the second time, and referred as follows: jurisdiction over the subject matter simply to get them befor: 
By Mr. NUGENT: a committee that I think may give favorable consideration to 
\ bill (S$. 3217) authorizing and directing the issuance of | the measure. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


b were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 





patent to certain lands to Franklin 8. Ault; te the Committee {I desire merely to call attention to the history of the bill 
on Publie Lands. on this subject. I regret that the Senator from Pennsylvani: 
by Mr. JONES of New Mexico: is not present. I had supposed that he would be here. I desii 
bill (S. 3218) for the relief of Martina Sena, Luis E. | however, to simply make an explanation about the matter, and 
‘Arhijo, and Maria Baca De Romero; to the Committee op | then whatever action the Senate may desire to take ca 
¥ ulture and Forestry. course, be taken hereafter. 
by Mr. PENROSE: The first bill relating to free zones was introduced neat 


‘\ bill (S$. 3219) extending the benefits of the general pension | years ago—March 21, 1918—by the junior Senator from Texas 
laws to the members of the Eighth, Twentieth, Twenty-| [Mr. SHeprarp]. That bill was referred to the Committee ot! 
Sixth, Iwenty-seventh, Twenty-eighth, Twenty-ninth, Thirtieth,| Commerce. It remained in the Committee on Commerce during 
thirty-first, Thirty-second, and Thirty-third Regiments, the sev- | the remainder of the Congress, and no question was raised by 
erat batteries of Artillery, the several troops of Cavalry, and! the Senator from Pennsylvania or any other Senator as to the 
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proper reference of that bill or the improper reference of it, if 
they considered it had been improperly referred. 

Then, over a year afterwards, on May 23, 1919, in the Sixty- 
sixth Congress, the Senator from Texas reintroduced the bill, 
and it was again referred to the Committee on Commerce. I 
had then become chairman of the committee. I examined the 
bill and found that there were some provisions in it that I 
preferred to have changed, and I prepared a bill covering the 
sane matter, taking the bill of the Senator from Texas as the 
basis for it, made the changes that I really thought I should 
prefer, and then introduced the bill. Because similar bills cov- 
ering the same subject matter had twice previously been re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce, and because I really 
thought that the bill related to the commerce of the country, 
especially its foreign commerce and our shipping commerce—it 
seemed to me that there was not any financial question involved 
in it, as it was entirely a proposition looking toward improy- 
ing the facilities for commerce and promoting the interests of 
the commerce—I asked that the bill be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, and that was done on June 23, 1919. 

Then, at a later date, those who were specially interested in 
the proposition thought that they would like to change the bill 
in some particulars, and they prepared another bill, sent it to 
ine to be introduced and referred to the committee, they having 
previously asked that a date be set for hearings upon the bill. 
On October 6 I introduced Senate bill 3170, covering substan- 
tially the same subject matter, and had it referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. ‘That is the history of these measures. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania stated that the bill was purely 
a financial or fiscal measure. I think anyone reading the bill 
will see that it is not a financial measure; that it is not really 
a fiscal measure; but that it relates almost solely and exclu- 
sively to the commerce of the country, especially the foreign 
commerce, and the methods of carrying it on. The purpose of 
the bill is to facilitate our foreign commerce, to facilitate the 
methods of carrying it on, not in the way of raising duties or 
lowering duties, or anything of that sort, but making the facili- 
ties for carrying on and conducting foreign commerce more 
simple, less expensive, and in that way to promote its develop- 
ment. 

We have no special line of jurisdiction marked out in our 
rules for the various conimittees of the Senate. In the other 
body of Congress there are limitations in express language 
placed upon the jurisdiction of the different committees. We 
have in the Senate a Finance Committee, but there is not any- 
thing said about what bills shall go to it or anything of the sort. 
Then, we have an Interstate Commerce Committee, and there 
is not anything in the rules as to what bills should go to that 
committee; but its name indicates really its jurisdiction as 
covering measures relating to commerce among the States. 
Then, we have a Commerce Committee, but there is no definition 
of the jurisdiction of that committee except as indicated by its 
name. When we consider that we have an Interstate Com- 
merce Committee and have also a Commerce Committee, we 
have a right to assume that the Commerce Committee has juris- 
diction of bills relating to and dealing with foreign commerce 
oft the country, and I think it has been the practice to accord 
to that committee jurisdiction of such measures, embracing pro- 
posed legislation relating to shipping, especially to overseas 
shipping, and coastwise shipping, too, for that matter. 

As I have stated, this bill really simplifies the methods of 
carrying on our foreign commerce. It provides simpler and less 
expensive facilities for conducting it, and, it seems to me, comes 
very clearly within the jurisdiction of the Commerce Committee. 

I do not know what particular reasons may be assigned for 
its going to the Finance Committee of the Senate. If it is on 
the ground that it touches the tariff or affects the revenue, then 
the proper course would be to strike the bill from the files of 
ihe Senate rather than to take it from one committee and refer 
it to another, because under the Constitution all bills affecting 
the revenue must originate in the House of Representatives; 
and if this is a bill affecting the revenue, then not only should 
it be taken away from the Commerce Committee, but it should 
be stricken irom the files of the Senate, as being in violation of 
ihe provision of the Constitution to which I have referred. 

The Chair suggested that he would entertain a motion to 
discharge the Committee on Commerce, and the Senator from 
Pennsylvania then said: 


I would not do that under the circumstances, because it is the 
Senator’s own bill, and he has already commenced hearings. I shall 


be satisfied to call the attention of the Senate to the irregularity of 
the proceeding in the hope that it will not occur too frequently in the 
future. ; 

The Committee on Commerce was holding hearings on this 
measure at that time—that was the reason I was not on the 
floor of the Senate—but I wish to say that if this bill does 
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not properly belong to the Committee on Commerce that 
mittee does not desire to consider it. We have an abund 
of work to do in connection with measures which are eles) 
Within the jurisdiction of the committee; we have an sj) 
dance of work in connection with measures as to whi 
question can be raised concerning our jurisdiction. The }j) 
was not sent to the Committee on Commerce simply fo: 
purpose of obtaining jurisdiction of it; it was sent there je. 
sause it was believed that there is where it belongs. 1 xstjj) 
think that that is where it belongs, unless it should be jela 
that it is a bill affecting the revenue, and if that contention j. 
sound then it should be stricken from the files. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] said: 

Mr. President, if the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jonrs] 
the Chamber, I would ask that the Committee on Commerce he dic 
charged from the further consideration of the bill (S. 2284) to ] 
for the establishment, operation, and maintenance of free 
ports of entry in the United States, and for other purposes, and 1} 
it be referred to the Committee on Finance. I do not wish to 
that request in the absence of the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. President, if the Senator from Utah thinks that the })j! 
does not properly belong to the Committee on Commerce, | y 
perfectly willing that the matter should be submitted tv 
Senate; at any rate, I should like to know the grounds for 
contention that it does not come within the jurisdiction of | 
Committee on Commerce. I find from the Journal that appa 
ently the motion was not in fact entered to discharge the (') 





mittee on Commerce; but I hope that if there are Sens 
who think that the bill should not be before the Commit 


on Commerce they will not hesitate for a moment about m 
i motion and letting the Senate pass upon the matter. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, it seems to me the Se 
from Washington takes the sound and correct view of th 
matter. The bill referred to by him is not a revenue-raising 
measure, nor does it affect the tariff at all. If the point rais 
against the bill is based upon that idea, as the Senstor fron 
Washington has said, then the bill should have originated 
the House and ought not to be here at all. The Committe 
Commerce has entertained jurisdiction of it, and it ( 
me the jurisdiction of that committee extends to every featur 
of this bill. 

It is not a tariff measure at all. In the hearings before 
Commerce Commitiee those in favor of high protection hay 
advocated the bill and some who are in favor of a tariff for 
revenue only have advocated the bill; and they all agree tha 
it is not a measure affecting the tariff, but is simply a measur 
to promote foreign commerce, which is a subject clearly with! 
the jurisdiction of the Commerce Committee. 

As the Senator from Washington has said, that com: 
takes jurisdiction of shipping, both coastwise and foreig 
has handled all such legislation, and, in addition to that, what 
is known as the trading-with-the-enemy act, establishing 
alien enemy property custodian for property of that description 
was handled entirely by that committee. Every measure : 
ing commerce and designed to promote foreign commerce, es} 
cially overseas commerce, has been handled by that comniitie 
I think the bill is clearly within the jurisdiction of the Comme 
Committee, and that the Finanee Committee has really no fu 
tion to perform in reference to it. It is not a tariff measur 
It is not a revenue measure. It does not possess any of tli 
features involved in that, because, as I have said, in the hear- 
ings before us people who are in favor of high protection favored 
this bill; people who are against high protection favored th 
bill; and they all concede that it is not a question of protection 
or of free trade or anything of that sort that is involved in 
this measure. It is purely a measure intended to proniote 
foreign commerce, and that is clearly within the jurisdictiol 
of the Commerce Committee. I think the bill ought to sta, 
there and the hearings ought to be continued. 

CLASSIFICATION SALARIES. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, on last Frida; 
the senior Senator from Utah [Mr. Saoor] had some articles 
from the local papers read into the Recorp, and a discussion 0! 
those articles ensued, consuming quite a little of the time of the 
Senate, which related to the Joint Commission on the Reclass! 
fication of Salaries of Federal Employees. 

I was not present on Friday when the Senator from tal 
produced these articles and commented on them, else I think l 
could at that time have made a statement which would have 
satisfied the Senator from Utah, as well as other Senators who 
seem to have been interested in the matter. I believe, howeve!, 
that it is advisable for me to make some statement at this time, 
not in defense of the Joint Commission on the Reclassification 
Salaries, but that Senators may have some definite inform: tion 
and not be directed in channels which are not warranted hy th 
situation, 
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» Senator from Utah, in opening his statement, said: 
{ now desire to read certain extracts from articles which of late have | 
ippeared in some of the local newspapers, and particularly to call the 
ittention of the members of that commission to them and ask them 
whether or not the articles are inspired. | 
| also desire that the Senate shall understand that there is no power | 
ted to the joint commission to pursue the policy which these articles 
is to be pursued under the direction and power of the commission, 
\Ir. President, from this statement one would infer that some | 
very important course of action had been taken by the commis- 
sion Which was in violation of its authority under the law, and 
reby the commission was deviating from a correct policy. I 
read these articles with much care since my attention was 
led to them, as well as the colloquy which took place after 
ey were read. I have endeavored to discover what it was that 
would eall for such a serious inquiry and for information bear- 
» upon such an important question. 
During the colloquy, particularly in response to a question 
. Senator from New York [Mr. WapswortnH], the impres- 
sion was left that this commission was intending to establish a 


training school. That idea was commented on also by the Sen- 
from Nebraska [Mr. Norris], and anyone reading the col- 
oguy Which took place at that time certainly would gain the | 


impression that this Joint Commission on the Reclassification of 
Suluries were intending to establish a training school and to 
pay the professors and teachers out of the money appropriated 
he work of the commission, 

Mir. President, there is not only no substance to any such 
claim, but, if I am able to read these newspaper articles cor- 
rectly, there is no foundation in the articles themselves for any 
such assumption. The articles themselves do not say that the 
commission is going to establish a school, and, so far as I know, 
these articles convey nothing but a little bit of information which 
sof value, doubtless, to the many thousands of employees of the 
Government in the District of Columbia. IfIamabletoread the 
articles aright, there is nothing more stated than that the com- 

ission has appointed an advisory committee, among other ad- 
visory committees, for the purpose of considering various ques- 

ns of employment policy, and that this question of the estab- 
ishinent of a training school is merely one subject to be con- 
sidered by the advisory committee. There is no thought in the 
minds of the commission and, I submit, no intimation in these 
articles Which would justify any conclusion that the commission 
is going ahead to establish a training school. 

There are various other matters referred to by the Senator 
from Utah which, it seems to me, convey an impression which | 
ought not to prevail here in the Senate about this commission. 
[ call attention further to another statement by the Senator 


ost, | believe—is found this statement: 


rhe national federation is bending every effort to make sure that the 
risdiction of the commission, at present limited to the District, will be 
nded to cover all employees of the Government throughout the 


\nd the Senator from Utah says: 
Where is the authority for such a proposition? 


Well, now, Mr. President, what was the proposition? Noth- 
ing except a statement that the representatives of Federal 
employees were seeking to have the jurisdiction of the com- 
Ilission extended to the employees throughout the country, 
Whereas at the present time the jurisdiction is confined to the 
employees in the District of Columbia. What is there involv- 
inz the question of authority? The commission has done noth- 
ing about it. Nobody else has done anything about it except 
some outside people who really feel that the work of this com- 
mission should be extended; but the thought that it should be 
extended, when presented to me, was not approved, for the rea- 
son that I wanted and the other members of the commission 
Wanted to have the work in the District of Columbia first con- 
‘luded, so that the Senate, and the commission as well, and the 
untry, Should know the value of the work of the commission. 
In other words, we.did not want to extend our jurisdiction 
throughons the country, but we were importuned to ask that it 
’e done. 

But what has this to do with the question of authority? It is 

Statement of the newspapers as to what somebody else is 
doing; but, somehow or other, it seems that the Senator from 
Utah rather felt that the commission was trying to do some- 
thing in the matter, although there is nothing in the article 
Which would warrant such an inference. 

Then, after reading the authority which created the commis- 
sion, the Senator from Utah says: 


Mr, President, we find, if these reports are true, Mr, Luther C. 


rd—and every Senator knows who he is—directing the policies 
‘ commission which was created by Congress; and, not only that, 
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but making arrangements for the purpose of opening a school to teach 
the employees of the Government how to carry on the work which the 
Government has employed them to do and for which it is paying them, 


Mr. President, it seems to me that that would be considered 


| by some people at least as a reflection upon the entire commis- 


sion, not because the commission is willing at all times to accept 
advice and suggestions from anyone but because it seems to 
leave the inference that some outsider is directing the policy of 
the commission; and, by the way, there is no such inference in 
these newspaper articles. The only statement that is made in 
these newspaper articles in regard to Mr. Steward is that he, 
as one of the representatives of the Federal employees in the 
District of Columbia, has been appointed a member of an ad- 
visory committee of nine, and the Senator says, “ We all know 
who Mr. Steward is.” I suppose we do, and I for one want to 
say here that I do not know of anybody in the District of 
Columbia who is more familiar with the conditions of the em 
ployees in this District, who has studied the question of wages 
and conditions of employment more than Mr. Steward; and if 
we were to close our ears to his suggestions we would not be 
performing our duty. As I view it, it is the duty of this commis- 
sion to get information and to get assistance from whatever 
source it can; and I submit that we are not only justified in 


| calling on Mr. Steward for whatever assistance he may render, 


but we would be derelict in our duty if we did not do it. 

The Senator from Utah also refers to the appropriations 
which have been made for this commission. He says we first 
got $25,000: that then we came asking for $125,000 more; and 
finally another $65,000 was granted. Mr. President, the situa- 
tion is simply this: When the commission was created $25,000 
Was appropriated. But the members of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee themselves said they knew after the commission was 
formed that that would not be enough; that it was only for the 
purpose of getting something started; and that they expected 
the commission to come to Congress for an additional appro- 
priation. That the commission did. Some of the members of 
the commission thought they ought to have $125,000, and the 
committee finally recommended an appropriation not of $65,000 
additional but $50,000 additional, making a total appropriation 
of S75.000. 

The reason why there was this difference of opinion among 
the members of the commission as to the amount that would be 
required is very easily understood. Under the joint resolution 


| nobody expected that the entire work of the commission would 


be done for that amount of money, and so provision was made 
in the resolution for requiring the heads of the departments to 


| detail to the work of the commission such employees as the 


from Utah. At the end of one of these articles—the one in the commission might request. So it was simply a question of how 


many people we should take out of the departments and use in 


| this work or how many should be employed from the outside. 


So far as the Government is concerned, it makes no material 


| difference, because the Government pays the salaries of these 


people anyhow. 
I for one rather felt that we ought to go outside the Federal 
employees and get more help than we did. We have secured 


| very valuable people who have been making a study of this 


identical proposition. I want to state to the Senate now that 
this work of reclassification is a business in itself; it is a pro- 
fession in itself, and there are experts who have been devoting 
years of their lives to this particular work. We have em- 
ployed some of those to assist us, and we have gathered in ad- 
ditional help from the employees of the various departments. So 
it makes no material difference whether we have the work done 
by some one already in the Government service or employ some 
one from the outside. The work means so much labor, and it 
must be paid for by the Government, whether it is done by those 
in the present employ of the Government or whether they are 
newly employed from the outside. 

But, in all seriousness, Mr. President, in regard to the in- 
nuendo which is carried in the Senator’s remarks that the com- 
mission is seeking from time to time to augment the work which 
it has been delegated to carry on, I wish to say that there never 
has been a commission, I believe, which has exerted itself more 
earnestly in the attempt to carry out the program as outlined 
in the joint resolution creating it than this commission. The 


| commission was created by a joint resolution of Congress, ap- 


proved March 1, 1919. On the 3d of March the commission 
organized, and it has been at work ever since. By the terms 
of the joint resolution its report is to be forthcoming by the 
20th of January next. The commission is working to that end, 
and unless some unforeseen obstucle should arise, I have not an) 
present doubt but that the commission will be able to complete 
its labors by that time, and within the appropriation which has 
been made. 
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teference has been made, Mr. President, to certain members 
of the commission. If I mistake not, on a previous occasion 
the Senator from Utah |Mr. Smoor] took oecasion to refer to 
the fact that this commission was created for the purpese of 
providing for some “lame ducks” of the House; that is to say, 
Members of the last who were not reelected to the 
present Congress. As to the commission seeking to continue 
its labors, and positions upen the commission being sought, for 
the entire commission I want to disclaim any such purpose or 
intent. I want to say also that not a member of the commis- 
sion, either from the House or from the Senate, had anything 
to do with the joint resolution which created the commission, 
or has anything to do with seeking a position upon the commis- 
As I understand, in the original jeint resolution provi- 
sion was made that the entire membership of the commission 
should be appointed from those who should be Menrpbers of the 
present Congress. When it came over to the Senate, as I un- 
derstand it, the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] pro- 
posed to amend the joint resolution in the committee, and it 
was amended, so that Members of the last Congress might be- 
come members of the commission. The three members of the 
commission on the part of the House were named from those 
who are not Members of the present Congress, and it was pro- 
vided that their salaries should be the same as if they were 
Members of Congress. I want to congratulate the Senator 
from Washington for his foresight in suggesting that amend- 
rent. From actual experience I am convinced that it is one 
of the best features of the joint resolution. 

The work of this commission requires daily and constant 
attention on the part of its members, and the three members 
appointed by the Speaker of the House—Mr. Keating, Mr. Ham- 
lin, and Mr. Cooper—have devoted practically all their time to 
the work of the commission since it was organized. I do not 
asually throw bouquets at anyone, but I want to say that those 
three men have given as intelligent, as faithful, and as efficient 
service to the work of the commission as any three men whom 
you can imagine. I do not know of any three men who could 
have been selected who would have performed this service any 
better than they have done, and I think it was an extremely 
wise provision that at least three members of the commission 
should not be called to the work of the present Congress. 

The three Senators on the commission are Members of the 
present Congress, and they devote such time as they can to the 
work; and a good deal of time is being devoted by the Senate 
Members to the work; but necessarily the detailed supervision 
must be put upon somebody who can be in constant attendance. 

A statement was also made during the discussion to the effect 
that Mr. Keating had been engaged to superintend the lobbying 
n regard to the Plumb bill, and reference was made to his 
salary as superintendent or manager of that enterprise. Mr. 
Keating has not received a dollar of compensation for any work 
of that sort, it has not interfered with his work on this com- 
mission in the slightest, and whatever attention he may give to 
that matter is given out of office hours or in the evenings. I 
want to say also that the evenings are not given to it. Mr. 
Keating, Mr. Hamlin, Mr. Cooper, and other members of the 
‘“ommission meet at night and go over this work, as do many of 
he various employees. 

The commission has brought to its assistance men throughout 
he country of recognized ability in this direction. Richard H. 
Dana, president of the National Civil Service Reform League; 
Beard, of the board of research of New York; and others 
whom I might name have been called upon. Wherever we have 
aken up any subject it has been done with the idea in mind that 
when anything is finally agreed upon there will have to be a 
on given for it. 
want to say further 
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that the work of the commission is 
not behind closed doors. There is nobody imposing any ideas 
upon the commission, but the commission is seeking to gather 
in the ideas from all sources, and wherever any important 
factor is involved we have sought to enlist the services of rep- 
resentatives of the employees, representatives of the adminis- 
tration, and representatives of the citizens of the country at 
arge: and whatever is done will be done with information from 
these various sour at hand. 

I know, Mr. President, that some criticism has been made 
that we have been calling upon the employees to give their 
version of the situation. We have not only gotten their versions, 
their statements of fact, but we have statements of fact from 
the various heads of the departments and the various chiefs 
of bureaus. We have gotten information from all those sources, 
and I will state the reason for it. You have here in the District 
of Columbia, coming under the jurisdiction of this commission, 
practically 108,000 employees, who will be affected by the work 

,of the commission. 
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Do you want to close the door to the information whic) 
they can give? When you begin to cast aspersions upon the 
work of Mr. Steward, who is one of the representatives oj the 
employees, I want to ask you if you want to close your doors 
to testimony from that source? Do you not want to gei the 
point of view ef the men and women who do the work for the 
Government here in the city of Washington? Do you not want 
to hear from them? It is their lives that are vitally concerned 
in this work. 

But it is also the duty of the Government and of this 
commission to take into consideration the situation outside 
of the service, to try to find out how the pay for service there 
compares with the pay here. -This commission, if I may say it, 
has tried to bring to its assistance all these various elements. 
and I want to compliment and to thank the employees of W:sh- 
ington, the supervising officials, the heads of departments, and 
the various outside citizens who have lent their aid, for the 
very efficient work which they have been performing. We 
expect to bring in a report. Whether a training school shall 
be established or not, it is not for the commission to decide; 
but we want to present all these questions to Congress so that 
Congress may do the right thing both for the employees an 
the country at large. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, if it had not been for one op 
iwo statements made by the Senator from New Mexico, 1 
would not ask a moment’s time of the Senate. In the firs 
place, I am very glad to learn that the commission over which 
the Senator has the honor of presiding, the Reclassification Com- 
mission, has not authorized the statements that were published 
in the papers and read by me last Friday, and has no though 
of carrying them out. 

I want the Senator from New Mexico to know that «i io 
time have I ever said that the commission did intend to curry 
out the program as contained in those newspaper articles. | di: 
say this: 

I now desire to read certain extracts from articles which of lat 
appeared in some of the local newspapers, and particularly to 
the attention of the members of that commission to them an 
them whether or not the articles are inspired. 

Nowhere in my statement did I say anything otherwise, jut 
I based all that I said upon the proposition “if the newspaper 
articles were true,’ and the Senator knows it if he has read 
my remarks. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexice. Mr. President- 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I ask the Senator to point out 
any statement in the articles themselves which justify th 
thought that the commission, at the expense of the funds )ro- 
vided or otherwise, intended to establish a training schoo! 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the Senator from New Mexico know: 
as well as other Senators know that these newspaper ariicles 
were prepared for the papers. The last paragraph in the 
article in the Star reads as follows: 

The National Federation is bending every effort to make 
the jurisdiction of the commission, at present limited to the Di 
will be extended to cover all employees of the Government thro 
the country. 

The joint resolution gave the commission no‘ autborits 
that. I want to say further, Mr. President, that in this artic! 
it states that- 

Retirement plans will be gone over by the committee, and the results 
of its deliberations laid before the members of the Reclassification Com- 
mission for their consideration. It is out of all these deliberations 
that all the final policies of the reclassificationists, as they wil! b 
placed before Congress, will grow. 

I do not believe the commission ever authorized any subcol- 
mittee of the commission to go into any question that is not 
authorized by the joint resolution creating the commission. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I should like to ask the Senator 
what there is in that last paragraph of the newspaper article 
which seems to indicate that the commission attempted to do 
anything of the kind? 

Mr. SMOOT. Whoever wrote this article, and I think it was 
inspired and perhaps written by Mr. Steward, knew enough 
about it to know that— 

Three representatives of the organized Government employees have 
been appointed by the Joint Congressional Commission on Classification 
of the Civil Service to serve on an advisory committee on wages. ‘They 
are Luther C. Steward, president of the National Federation of Federal 
Employees; W. Carson Ryan, jr., president of Federal Employees’ Union 
No 2: and Miss Bthel Smith, executive secretary_of the Washington 
committee of the National Women’s Trade Union League, with which 
local and national organizations of the Federal employees are aMiliated, } 


The chairman of the advisory committee is Courtney W. Hamlin, o 
the Reclassification Commission, and other members or representat!s § 


of two groups, as follows: t 

Then it goes on and names them all. I have not any doubt 
that that information came from the commission. It could Do 
have come from any other source. Their appointment was for a 
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specific purpose, and a reading of the article shows what I 
have stated. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The article states that the Na- 
tionnl Federation is bending every effort to make sure that the 
jurisdiction of the commission will be extended. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; and connected with the appointment of 
these three people by the commission for the purpose of con- 
sidering the question as to what to recommend to the commis- 
sion. That is what the article says. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. But the newspaper article does 
not say that the commission or anybody on its behalf is seeking 
io have its jurisdiction extended. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; and in my opening statement here I 
simply said that I called the attention of the commission to the 
article, and I ought to have done so, and any other Senator 
who was interested in the question ought to have done it, 
because I say to the Senator now that if the program is car- 
ried out stated in the newspaper articles and Congress 
appropriates money that will be demanded we will have no 
end to the life of the commission. 

[ have not a word of complaint about the Senator, nor have 
I x» word of complaint as to the labors the commission have 
performed under the authority granted it. That is not what I 
im complaining of. I wanted to know whether the newspaper 
report was true and whether the commission had entered into 
any arrangement that a school shoulé@-be established in the 
different departments here in order to educate the employees 
of the Government to do their work. I say that no Senator 
can read the article in the Star without drawing the conclu- 
sion that that is what is going to happen if Mr. Luther C. 
Steward can accomplish it. 

Not only that, but I say to the Senator from New Mexico 
that I heard of this very program before it appeared in the 
paper, but I did not believe that it would be made public so 

uickly—at least, before the commission acted upon it. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico, Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I should like 
Senator to read anything in either one of 
articles which intimates that the commission 
lish a training school. 

Mr. SMOOT. I had better read the article 
Senator himself judge whether it does or not. 


as 


again to ask the 
those newspaper 
intends to estab- 


and then let the 
I do not want 


him to take my word for it. This is what appeared in the 
hewspaper : 
Training of new Government employees for the work they have 


to do for Uncle Sam will be ene of the big matters to be passed upon 
y the advisory committee on employment policies which is in process 
selection to-day by the Joint Congressional Commission on RKRe- 
lassification of Salaries in the District. 
“Training of new Government employees for the work!” 
Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McCormick in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Utah yield to the Senator from Mon- 
tana’? 


Mr. SMOOT. 





Certainly. 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. I should like to inquire of the 
Senator from Utah how long his discussion of this matter will 
ast? é 

Mr. SMOOT. If I am not interrupted, I shall conclude in a 


yery Tew moments, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
the calendar. 

Mr. SMOOT. So am I, I will say to the Senator, and there- 
fore Lam not going to take the time I should like to occupy. 

In my remarks in the Senate last Friday I made this state- 

Mr. President, we find, if these reports are true, Mr. Luther C, 
Steward—and every Senator knows who he is—directing the policies 
of this commission which was created by Congress ; and, not only that, 

t making arrangements for the purpose of opening a school to teach 
iployees of the Government how to carry on the work which the 
rnment has employed them to do and for which it is paying them. 
is the statement I made, and that is the conclusion that 
inyone else reading the article would reach. 

| simply want to say to the Senator from New Mexico that 
eis mistaken when he says that the Senator from Washington 
Mr. Jones] offered the amendment changing the appointment 
so us to include the three ex-Members of Congress. I remember 

'y well when the Senator from Washington offered an amend- 

( to the bill that was introduced by former Senator Weeks 


TI am very anxious to proceed to 
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ing a commission; but the Senator from New Mexico is 
auken in that respect, and I want to tell him another thing 
about which he is mistaken. 

I was a member of the subcommittee which recommended the 
S st appropriation of $25,000. 
nHey 


mis 


I will tell the Senator now that I 
every Member who was appointed from the House, and 
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that was even before the appropriation was made. The 
ator is mistaken when he says that nobody knew who was going 
to be appointed. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I did not make that statement 

Mr. SMOOT. I will let the Senator repeat the statement then 
that he did make. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I simply said that the members 
of the commission, I am authoritatively advised, had no part in 
the passage of the joint resolution creating the commission and 
never sought the positions which were finally given them. 

Mr. SMOOT. I say that the Senator is mistaken, and I say 
it because I know it. The Senator says Mr. Keating is giving 
all his time to the commission. If that is the case, why is he 
employed as an attorney to do outside work? No contradiction 
has ever been made of the statement that I put in the Recorp 
when it was first announced that he was employed as an attorney 
for certain work by labor organizations. I objected at the 
time, not that he was employed as an attorney, but because of 
the fact that the commission created by Congress appointed 
Mr. Keating as a member of the commission, paid him a salary 
of $7,500 a year, and it was his duty, as I thought, to give his 


Sen- 


time to the business for which the Government of the United 
States paid him and for which he was appointed. 
Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Will the Senator permit an 


interruption ? 

Mr. SMOOT. If it will not take too much time, I will yield 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Will the Senator give us any 
information that he may have regarding those alleged activi- 
ties of Mr. Keating? Does the Senator believe Mr. Keating 
neglecting his duties on the commission? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I am not in a position to state 
that he has neglected his duties as a member of the commis- 
sion, but I do say that a man appointed to such a position, 
with the Government paying him the same salary that a man 
receives who is serving as a Senator or Representative, cai 
not accept a position outside, such as he did accept, and give 
his time and his service to the persons who have employed 
him if he gives the time he ought to give as a member of the 
commission to which he was appointed. I do know that, Mr. 
President. 

Close the doors to the employees of the Government? Why, 
no. No one ever suggested such a thing, and the Senator 
knows that there is not a Government employee in the Distriet 
who has not had a chance to tell the commission just what 
work he was doing and just what he was employed to do and to 
give all the information that the questionnaire which was sent 
to every employee in the District asked for. 

I was delighted when I heard that every employee of the de- 
partments in the District would have an opportunity to say 
just what he or she was called upor to de. I should like to see 
every one of those answers; I want them classified: and ] 
then desire that there shall be a thorough examination of them, 
in order to ascertain if they correspond with what the heads 
the departments of our Government say those employees are 
doing. 

Let me tell the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Jones] that 
when that time comes a great deal of the duplication work 
that is going on in the departments will cease, for there will not 
be in the future appropriations made for such work. The 
Senator knows that there is duplication of work in the depart 
ments; any Senator who has given any time to the study of the 
question knows it; and the quicker it is rooted out the better 
it will be for the Treasury of the United States. I know that 
the people of the United States, burdened as they are and will 
be for the next generation with heavy taxation, will call upon 
us to see that unnecessary salaries are not paid, even thouch 
they are proposed to be paid, to employees in the District of 
Columbia. 

Mr. President, I know that the Senator from Montana | Mr. 
WALSH] wants the floor, and I am not going to take any more 
time upon this question; but I desire to say that every word I 
uttered on last Friday in reference to this matter was for the 
best interest of our Government. I called attention to the 
article, and no honest man can read it but will know that it 
was inspired by some one close to the commission. I believe, 
Mr. President, that this publicity will have the effect of check- 
ing much of the work that was under way in order that this 
plan mapped out in the article should be carried to a 
conclusion. 
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successful 


REFERENCE OF “ FREE-ZONE ” 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, the 
Pennsylvania [Mr. PENRosE] is now here, and I desire to direct 
his attention to the fact that I called the attention of the 
Senate a few moments ago to what occurred on Saturday in 
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reference to the free-zone or free-port bill. Without going 
over what I have previously stated, I merely wish to say that 
I gave the history of the bill and showed that in the last Con- 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. SHEPPaRD]} introduced a 
free-port bill, so called, and it was referred to the Committee 
on Commerce; that no question was raised with reference to 
the jurisdiction of the committee over that bill; that again— 
in May, I think it was, of this year—he reintroduced the bill 
and had it referred to the Committee on Commerce; that when 
{ examined the measure I thought that there should be some 
changes in it, and I prepared a bill covering those changes, 
and that as the original bill had been referred to the Com- 
inittee on Commerce, and as I believed from the terms of the 
hill it should go to that committee, I had the bill intreduced by 
me so referred. 

1 wish to say to the Senator from Pennsylvania that I do not 
want any Senator to hesitate about questioning the jurisdiction 
of the Committee on Commerce with reference to the free-zone 
bill if he does not think it belongs there. That committee has 
all it can do with measures that are clearly within its juris- 
diction. I believed when I introduced this bill and had it 
referred to that committee that it was within the jurisdiction 
of the Wommittee on Commerce; I still think so. As I stated 
awhile ago, it has not been my practice te prepare bills and in- 
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troduce them and have them referred to committees which 
would have jurisdiction over them in order to get them con- 
Sidered. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ngton yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Tf desire to ask the Senator from Washington 
which Senate bill his committee has under consideration? I 
notice that on June 27 the Senator from Washington introduced 
Senate bill 2288. That was the bill to which the Senator from 
Pennsylvania referred last Saturday. I understand that there 
is also Senate bill 8170, which was introduced by the Senator 
upon the same subject. Which bill has the Senator’s committee 
under consideration ? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. ‘The committee has under con- 
sideration all of the bills covering the subject matter, but is 
having the hearings especiaHy on Senate bill 3170, because 
that is the bill the friends of the proposition finally prepared. 
That bill, as the Senator will notice, is the blll which was in- 
troduced: by me by request a few days ago. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will precure a copy of Senate bill 3170, as 
I have not one, though I have a copy of Senate bill 2288. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Well, the bills are substantially 
the same, except that Senate bill 3170 has a provision in it that 
those who are interested in it do not really desire to have 
retained in the bill; but they did not indicate that to me when 
they sent the bill te me to be introduced. I introduced it for 
them. The next day they came up and said they wanted ; 
great part of section $ stricken out, but I did net care to re- 
introduce the bill in order to make that change. The bill, 
hewever, was reintroduced in the other House in amended form. 
Che committee is considering the proposition of free zones, and 
has before it not only Senate bill 3170 but also Senate bill 556, 
which was introduced by the Senator from Texas, and Senate 
hill 2288, to which the Senator from Utah has referred. 

If the Senator from Pennsylvania thinks that the bills should 
uot be considered by the Committee on Commerce or that com- 
mittee has not jurisdiction of them, I hope the Senate will be 
ealled upon to pass on the question. As I suggested when the 
Senator was not here, if this bill affects the revenue, and that 
s the reason the Senator thinks it ought to go to the Finance 
Sommittee, then the bill should be stricken from the files of 
the Senate entirely, because the Constitution provides that bills 
affecting the revenue must originate in the House. I do not 
snow, however, the particular grounds the Senator had in mind 
when he raised the objection. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, 1 rose on Saturday merely to 
all the attention of the Presiding Officer and of the Senate 
fo a eareless practice which has grown up of referring bills un- 
doubtedly belonging to one of the leading committees to some 
other committee. The practice arises in two ways: A Senator 
has a bill which he wishes, very naturally, to keep under his 
personal supervision, and he has the bill referred to some com- 
mittee of which he is a member, notwithstanding the fact that 
it very evidently belongs to some other committee. I have 
known bills that beyond any question belonged to the Committee 
on Commerce being referred to some committee such as the 
Committee on the Five Civilized Tribes of Indians, because 
the Senator introducing the bill happened te be a member of 
that important committee. While that comparison may seem 
ridicglous, it is a fact that bills are often referred without any 
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propriety or reason, simply at the whim of the Senators who 
happen to introduce them; or it occasionally happens that 
the lobby or those back of a bill like the personnel of one con)- 
mittee rather than another and urge the reference of the meas- 
ure in which they are interested to the committee of their fancy, 

While I have the highest respect for the personnel of th, 
Committee on Commerce and know it is constituted of very 
able Senators both on the majority and the minority side, most 
of whom are sound in their economic views, so far as the ma- 
jority are concerned, I know that a great many exporters 
wanted this legislation referred to the Committee on Commerce, 
But be that as it may, I am not disposed to get into a controversy 
over it. Ionly wanted to call attention to the abuse. 

My attention was directed to it by the reference of the reci- 
procity repeal bill to the Committee on Foreign Relations—a 
most gross violation of parliamentary propriety and procedure, 
Measures affecting that question have always gone to the 
Finance Committee. When the original reciprocity bill was in- 
troduced, during the second half of the Taft administration, ij 
was referred to that committee, and the committee held hear- 
ings, extending over a period of months, participated in }) 
representatives of the State granges from all over the United 
States, and yet, through the gross carelessness of some on 
at the desk, the reciprocity repeal bill was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. As my attention happened 
to have been called te wimilar omissions and miscarriages of 
reference, 1 thought it my duty to call the matter to the atten 
tion of the Senate and of the Chair. 

There are other impertant instances where not only the 
Finance Committee but other committees have been ignored to 
the serious detriment of the public serviee, because, Mr. Presi- 
dent, when a committee has spent 10 or perhaps 20 years in con- 
sidering all the issues and ramifications of a certain character 
of legislation it is certainly not in the interest of efficiency and 
effective legislation to refer some bill embodying similar prin 
ciples to a committee that has. never given any consideration 
whatever to the subject. I have two or three quite important 
bills in my mind to which I intend to call the attention of the Sen- 
ate later which have been improperly referred; but before doing 
so I wish to preceed in an amicable and just way and to consult 
the Senators who introduced the measures and the chairmen of 
the committees to which they were referred. 

So far as the bill referrred to by the Senator from Washington 
is concerned, measures affecting the question of free ports hav 
from time immemorial been referred to the Committee on Fi- 
nance of the Senate and to the Committee on Ways and Means 
of the House. If in the last Congress, which was under thi 
control of the now minority party, bills of that character were 
irregularly referred and if the example was followed in this 
Congress, that does not excuse or condone what was clearly either 
a mistake or an irregularity. 

This is not a new question before the American Congress; it 
has been before us every year or so during the 24 years J] have 
been a Member of the body. The Senate has— 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President-—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kane in the chair). 
the Senator from Pennsylvania yield to the Senator from Mon 
tana? 

Mr. PENROSE. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 1! desire to say to the Senator trom 
Pennsylvania that some 20 or 25 minutes ago, when the Senator 
was not in the Chamber, I felt constrained to rise and suggesi 
that this is Calendar Monday and quite a number of us are in- 
terested in measures upon the calendar. I do not like to insist 
upon the regular order this morning, but I hope the Senator wil! 
recognize that he is speaking by unanimous consent. 

Mr. PENROSE. Iam pretty nearly through; I am rising to 4 
question of privilege ; I do not detain the Senate ¥ery often with 
any remarks of mine, and so I think I will proceed until J am 
through. 

Mr. WALSH of Montan:. 
io do so—— 

Mr. PENROSE. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. If he is speaking to a quesiion of 
personal privilege. I did not understand that he rose to speak 
to such a question. 

Mr. PENROSE. It is a question of privilege under the rules. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Of course, if the Senator does not 
take the suggestion in the kindly spirit I made it, I will rely 
upon my right to call for the regular order. 

Mr. PENROSE. I shall be through in a minute, Mr, President. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Very well; I shall be glad to in- 
dulge the Senator for a few minutes, if he cares te go on. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, as I was saying, this is not 
a new question. It has been before the Congress for a genera- 
tion. Legislation of the character proposed has generally hecp 


Does 


The Senator, of course, is at liberty 
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gupported by the importers, and opposed by manufacturers and 
those believing in the policy of protection. The question is an 
ancient one, and I do not know that the Committee on Com- 
e has ever, until within the last few months, devoted any 


mel 
consideration to it or to the principle involved, or that it knows 
anything about it. I was on the Committee on Commerce for 


some 10 years and [ never heard of any such question discussed 
pefore that committee. 

As the chairman of the committee has said, they have all 
they can attend to without hunting trouble. ‘So has the Finance 
Committee, and I do not intend at this time, nor at any other 
time, to ask to have the reference of this bill changed. The 
Commerce Committee can go on, so far as I am concerned, with 
all the hearings they want on this measure, and doubtless the 
more hearings they have, the more they will know, which is 
desirable. As a matter of fact—and I want to call the atten- 
tion of the chairman of the committee to this for his informa- 


tion—I have grave doubts as to whether the bill is constitu- 
tional. I want to call his attention to, and have him consider 
when he proceeds with this entertaining occupation of consider- 


ing free ports, paragraph 6 of section 9 of Article I of the Con- 
stitution of the United States, if his attention has not already 
peen called to it, which reads as follows: 
No preference shall be given by any regulation of commerce or revenue 
the ports of one State over those of another: nor shali vessels bound 
one State be obliged to enter, clear, or pay duties in an- 


To, * Trom, 

I am not going to discuss the constitutional point involved in 
this paragraph, but it looks to me as though it was of sufficient 
force to render the whole bill impossible and unconstitutional ; 
and from the information I have received lately, the bill is not 
likely to get very far in the House of Representatives or in the 


Ways and Means Committee. So I am not going to say any- 
thing further than to record my dissent, and express the hope 
that there will be greater logic and regularity followed in the 
future in the reference of bills in this body. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I agree with what 
the Senator has said with regard to the reference of bills, al- 
though I do not believe that anyone at the desk is responsible 
for references. My observation has been that Senators 
usually designate where they want bills to go, and the clerks at 


} 
ese 


the desk either follow that suggestion or else the Presiding 
Officer announces the committee to which the bill should be re- 
ferred. As I said, however, this bill was not referred in order 
to give the committee jurisdiction ; and I should like myself, if 
th 1ator thinks it is an irregularity, to have it go there, or 
anything of that sort, to have him ask that it be referred to 
some other committee. It would not offend me in the least. 


Mr. PENROSE. I appreciate the Senator’s courtesy, Mr. 


President, but I have already stated that I do not intend to ask 
that, and am entirely satisfied to have the Committee on Com- 
merce proceed with the hearings on the bill, particularly as I 
think the bill has little or no show of passage. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I want to assure 
ator that every feature of the bill will have considera- 
n if it left to the Commerce Committee, if the Senate 
i that is the proper place for it. The constitutional pro- 
\ will be considered, I think, probably as fully there as 
they would be in the Finanee Committee. The clause of the 
( 

t 


the me 


is 


onstitution to which the Senator refers I have read several 
times and am familiar with it, and it will be taken into con- 
ideration in the consideration of this measure. But if the 
itor from Pennsylvania, or any member of his committee 

Member of the Senate, thinks that this bill is improp- 
«fore the Commerce Committee, I should be glad if they 
ld make the motion and ask that it be referred to the com- 
‘which they think should properly have jurisdiction of it. 





AIR SERVICE. 


Mr WADSWORTH. Mr. President, by direction of the Conr 
Mittce on Military Affairs, I offer an amendment to House bill 
9205, the first deficiency appropriation bill, and I shall follow 
Me reading of the amendment with a somewhat unusual re- 
quest, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 

Che Secretary read as follows: 

On page 11, after line 23, insert the following: 

lor the activities of the Air Service of the Army during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1920, the sum of $15,681,250 is hereby made 
available from the unexpended balance of funds appropriated for the 
scal year 1918 by ‘the act approveti July 24, 1917, entitled ‘An act 
to authorize the President to increase temporarily the Signal Corps of 
the Army and to purchase, maintain, manufacture, repair, and operate 
‘Ursiiips and to make appropriations therefor, and for other purposes,’ 
and of the funds appropriated for the Air Service for the fiscal year 
#919, by the act approved July 9, 1918, entitled ‘An act making ap- 
Seeriations fer the support of the Army for the fiscal year ending 
Ube 30, 19 p** 


The amendment will be read. 
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Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I am not entirely cer- 
tain as to the parliamentary procedure which would be proper 
in this case. Suflice it to say, in explanation—it will take me 
but a sentence or two—that the War Department sent a request 
to the Committee on Appropriations, which now has under con- 
sideration a deficiency bill, to include in that bill an appropria 
tion for the purchase of airplanes. Such an estimate was net 
a deficiency estimate, and the chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations very properly, I believe, insisted that the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs should take some jurisdiction over 
that request. The Committee on Military Affairs, therefore, 
requested the Secretary of War and the appropriate officers of 
the Aviation Department of the Army to come before the com 
mnitee and explain to them how it was that $15,000,000 was 
requested for the purchase or the building of airplanes, which 
in no sense constituted a deficiency item. There no pill 
before the Committee on Military Affairs to-day for this pur 
pose; but the committee, after listening to the arguments in 
favor of the request made originally to the Appropriations 
Committee, instructed me, as its chairman, to present this 
amendment to the Senate, the amendment being upplicable to 
the deficiency bill now resting in the Appropriations Committee. 

I therefore, by the direction of the Military Affairs Com 
mitee, offer this amendment, and I am instructed by them to 
State that it constitutes a report from the Committee on Mili 
tary Affairs upon this question, and then to request that the 
amendment be referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

In other words, Mr. President, I report this amendment fron 
the Committee on Military Affairs. That would place it upon 
the calendar; and I then ask that it referred to the Con 
mittee on Appropriations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Yort 
requests that the amendment just reported by the Committee on 
Military Affairs be referred to the Committee on Appropriz- 
tions. 

Mr. SMOOT. 
calendar ? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No, sir. 

Mr. SMOOT. Just to go to the 


is 


be 


The Senator does not want it te go on the 


connnittee ? 


Mr. WADSWORTH. It has to go on the calendar momen- 
tarily, as a report, but I ask that it be immediately referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. SMOOT. The proper way is just to report it, amd ask 
that it go to the Appropriations Comnnittee. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I merely want it noted in the Recorp 


that it is the equivalent of a committee report. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the anend- 


ment will be referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 
ISSUANCE OF SECURITIES. 
Mir. PENROSE. Mr. President, Senate joint resolution SS 
being a joint resolution to amend an act entitled “An act to 


provide further for the national security and defense, and, for 
the purpose of assisting in the prosecution of the war, to supe 


vise the issuance of securities, and for other purposes,” was 
reported from the Committee on Banking and Currency and 
undertakes to amend the bill which was enacted in the last 


Congress, having been reported from the Finance Comnnittee, 
providing for a corporation having a capital of $1,000,000,000 


for certain purposes. The Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor|} 
will remember it very well. 
Mr. President, this is an amendment to a bill which was 


acted on by the Finance Committee in the lust Congress, and 
also by the Ways and Means Committee. Many hearings were 
held by the Ways and Means Committee and by the Finance 
Committee. The Secretary of the Treasury and if his 
assistants, Mr. Leffingwell, came before both committees and 
had prolonged consultations with them. Yet, notwithstanding 
that extraordinary familiarity and experience which the 
Finance Committee has with this extraordinarily important 
piece of legislation, it goes to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, which never heard of the measure and does not know 
anything about it, and then is reported out to the Senate with: 
out, I believe, a quorum present. I am a member of the Com 
mittee on Banking and Currency. I admit that I was not 
there. ‘The Senator from North Dakota |[Mr. Gronna] is a 
member of that committee, and I do not recall whether he was 
there or not; but I feel very safe in asserting that no quorun 
was present when this joint resolution, involving a_ hillio 
dollars, was reported out of the committee. 

I therefore move that the joint resolution be taken from tly 
ralendar and referred to the Committee on Finance for furtl 
examination and investigation. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, just one word before that is 
done. I want to call the Senator’s attention to the fact that 1 


one 


il¢ 

















oe 


resolution is: 

Joint resolution to amend an act entitled “An act to provide further 
for the national security and defense, and, for the purpose of assisting 
in the prosecution of the war, to supervise issuance of securities, and 
for other purposes.” 

That is not the name of the act at all. ‘The act is the one 
fo which the Senator has just referred, and was considered by 
the Finance Committee; and not only was Mr. Leflingwell there, 
but the Secretary of the Treasury himself appeared there. 

Mr. PENROSE. For several days the committee met to 
study this very important question. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I remember attending a 
session of the Committee on Banking and Currency when this 
matter was considered there. I never understood that it was 
a matter which the Finance Committee at any time had had 
hefore it. In the absence of the chairman of that committee, I 
should dislike to see this action taken. 

Mr. PENROSE. Ido not think there will be any trouble with 
the chairman of the committee. I know the chairman so well 
that, while I believe he is out of town, I will answer for hin. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I do not see what is to be gained by that, 
unless the Senator from Vennsylivania is opposed to the joint 
resolution. 

Mr. GRONNA,. Mr. President, I want to say that, although I 
am a member of the Committee on Banking and Currency, 


and I may say that I have given this joint resolution some con- 
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sideration, | have always believed that it was a matter which | 


should go to the Committee on Finance. I am sure the matter 
was considered by that committee when it was first enacted 
into law. 

Mr. PENROSE, For several days 

Mr. GRONNA. I was the one, 1 think, who opposed the 
passage of this joint resolution under a unanimous-consent 
request; and the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor], I know, has 
refused to let the joint resolution go through. It is a matter of 
tremendous importance, and it should not be passed until it has 


had further consideration. I am very giad to have it referred | 
| nounced as next in order. 


to the Committee on Finance, although I am a member of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Mr. FLETCHER. What is the number of the joint resoiution 
on the calendar? 

Mr. PENROSE. One huudred and eighty-seven. Certainly 
no Member of the Senate can object to having a committee ad- 
mitted to be expert on this question reexamine the bill. I do 
not see how anyone can object to that, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania moves that Senate joint resolution SS be taken from the 
calendar and referred to the Committee on Finance. Without 


objection, it is so ordered, 


THE CALENDAR. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The morning business is closed, | 


and the calendar, under Rule VIII, is in order. 

The first business on the calendar was the resolution (S. Res. 
76) defining a peace treaty which shall assure to the people 
of the United States the attainment of the ends for which they 
entered the war, and declaring the policy of our Government 
to meet fully obligations to ourselves and to the world. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution will be passed 
over, 

The bill (S. 529) for the relief of the heirs of Adam and 
Noah Brown was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that go over, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be_passed over. 

The bill (S. 600) for the relief of the heirs of Mrs. Susan A. 
Nicholas was announced as next in order. 

Mi. SMOOT. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

Phe bill (S. 1223) for the relief of the owner of the steamer 
Wayflowcr and for the relief of passengers on board said 
steamer was announced as next in order, 

Mr. SMOO'T. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


EMMA If, RIDLEY. 


Che bill (S. 174) for the relief of Emma H. Ridley was an- 

uunced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bili will go over. 

Mr. CALDER. I hope there will be no objection to this bill. 
it is exactly the same as one passed by the Senate at the 
last session of Congre The bill proposes to appropriate one 
year’s salary for the widow of a doctor who died under extraor- 
dinary circumstances while attending the sick at the hospital 
on the Isthmus ef Panama during an epidemic of typhoid fever, 
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title of the joint resolution is wrong. The title of the joint | He really gave up his life for his couutry. By an act Which 


I have in my hand, approved June 22, 1914, of almost the Same 
character, we gave the family of another doctor two years’ pay 
nis is a very meritorious measure and ought to pass. ae 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. - The bill goes over, 

BILLS, ETC., PASSED OVER, 

The bill (8S. 1722) for the relief of Watson B. Dicker) 
administrator of the estate of Charles Backman, deceased. 
announced as next in order, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The bill will go over. 

The bill (S. 1369) to regulate the height, area, and use of 
buildings in the District of Columbia and to create a zoniy; 
commission, and for other purposes, was announced as next jy, 
order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over 

The bill (S. 1699) for the retirement of employees in the 


Was 


| “2 . . . . 
classified civil service, and for other purposes, was announced 


as next in order. 
Mr. SMOOT. Let that go over. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed ove: 
The bill (S. 168) to create a commission to investigate ana 


al 


|} report to Congress a plan on the questions involved in th 
| financing of house construction and home owners and Feder} 
| aid therefor was announced as next in order, 


Mr. SMOOT. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over, 

The bill (S. 2224) to incorporate the Recreation Associatioy 
of America was announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will go over. 

The bill (S. 1660) to provide a division of tuberculosis in, and 
an advisory council for, the United States Public Health Service 
and for other purposes, was announced as next in order, 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed ove: 

The bill.(S. 1278) to prohibit intoxicating liquors and prosti 
tution within the Canal Zone, and for other purposes, was 2) 


Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Washington [Mr. Jonus] is 
not present, but on two or three occasions when this bill has been 
reached on the calendar he has asked that it go over. He did 
not want to have it stricken from the calendar. He stated that 
the same provision is already in a bill that has passed the Sen- 
ate, and if it passes the House it will then be in force, and there 
will be no necessity for action upon this bill. I therefere ask 
that it go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 41), proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States, was announced 
next in order. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint resolution will be 
passed over. : 

The bill (S. 2457) to provide for a library information servi: 
in the Bureau of Education was announced as next in order 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over 

The bill (S. 131) to provide that petty officers, noncommis 
sioned officers, and enlisted men of the United States Navy and 
Marine Corps on the retired list who had creditable Civil War 
service shall receive the rank or rating and the pay of the nex! 
higher enlisted grade was announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will go over. 

DISTRICT RENT COMMISSION. 

The bill (S. 2992) to create a rent commission of the Distvi: 
of Columbia was announced as next in order, 

Mr. GORE. Let that go over. 

Mr. SMOOT. I move that the bill be indefinitely postpone 

The motion was agreed to. 

WATER-POWER DEVELOPMENT. 

The bill (H. R. 3184) to create a Federal power commission 
and to define its powers and duties, to provide for the improve 
ment of navigation, for the development of water power, tor 
the use of lands of the United States in relation thereto, to re- 
peal section 18 of “An act making appropriations for the con- 


struction, repair, and preservation of certain public works oD 
rivers and harbors, and for other purposes,” approved August 5 
1917, and for other purposes, was announced as next in order. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will go over. 
JACOB NICE. 
ed 


The bill (S. 1448) for the relief of Jacob Nice was annou! 
as next in order. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will go over. 


Uv, 
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| joint resolution (Ss. J. Res. 102) to equalize the pay and 
Hownnees of Commissioned officers, warrant officers, and en 


ail 


jisted men of the Coast Guard with those of the Navy was | 
qgnuounced as next in order. 

\Ir. HENDERSON. Let that go over. 

fhe PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint resolution will be 
passed over, 


JOHN T. EATON, 
The bill (S. 209) for the relief of John T. Eaton was an- 
nouneed as next in order. 
Mr. GRONNA. I do-not understand that there is any objec- 
tion to this bill. 
The bill was considered as in Committee of the Whole, and 


wis read as follows: 
Re it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay to John T. Eaton, of Llelena, 


Mont., out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
the sum of $560, in compliance with the findings of the Court of Claims, 
Senate Document No. 220 of the first session of the Sixty-third Con 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 


The bill OS. 642) for the relief of Mary C. Mayers was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole, and was read as fol- 


Whereas Joseph L. Mayers, lately an American citizen, residing at 
\ ‘hama, Japan, died on May 7, 1899, as the result of injuries re 
ed on May 6, 1899, by the fall of the first whaieboat belonging to 

he TU. S. S. Charleston, then lying in Victoria Harbor, Hongkong, 
China, and which whaleboat was negligently detached from the davits 
d ship by some of the ship’s crew, said Mayers having gone to 


{ ship on official business ; and 
Whereas the said Mayers left surviving him a widow, Mary C. Mayers, 
vho was wholly dependent on her husband for support, and said 
is now without means: Therefore 

; cnacted, ete., That the sum of $5,000 for the aid and support 
of ft said Mary C. Mayers, widow of the said Joseph L. Mayers, is 
he appropriated out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
‘lated, the same to be paid to said Mary C. Mayers by the Sec- 

of the Treasury immediately upon the approval of this act. 
Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator re- 
porting the bill if that is the usual compensation given in such 
cases? Ts it more than a year’s salary, or is it just the annual 


v9 


Mr. GRONNA. I will say to the Senator from Utah that it 
heen some time since I wrote the report, but as to both this 
nd the following bill, Senate bill 1194, similar bills were passed 
by the Senate during the last Congress, and they are in exactly 
the same form as they were when passed. In all these cases 
have always complied with the law and allowed the bene- 
ficiary one year’s salary. 
\ir. SMOOT. Iwill take that for granted, then, Mr. President. 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ed to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
ssed. 
reamble was agreed to. 
BILLS PASSED OVER. 
‘| bill (S. 1194) for the relief of Elizabeth Marsh Watkins, 
as announced as next in order. 
Mr. OVERMAN, Let that go over. 
the PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 
The bill (S. 2377) to amend section 1 of the act approved 


July 17, 1916, known as the Federal farm loan act, so as to 
provide for the payment of the expenses of the Federal Farm 
Loan Board and employees by the Federal land banks and joint 


‘land banks, was announced as next in order. 
‘ir. WALSH of Montana. I ask that that may go over. 
PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 
FISHLAKE NATIONAL FOREST, UTAH. 


bill (S. 480) to authorize the exchange of certain lands 
the Fishlake National Forest, Utah, was considered as 
ii Committee of the Whole, and was read as follows: 

nacted, etc.,, That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby au- 
( in his discretion, tc accept title to the following-described lands, 
cither in whole or in part, upon certification by the Secretary of Agri- 
that the lands are chiefly valuable for national forest purposes 
roximately equal in value to the lands to be given in exchange 


therelors West half of the northwest quarter of section 17; northeast 
(uarter of the southeast quarter of section 18; north half of the north- 
“ast quarter, southwest quarter of the northeast quarter of section 21; 
sy ciwest quarter of the southwest quarter of section 28; south half of 
Me southeast quarter of section 30; west half of the northeast quarter, 


northwest quarter of the southeast quarter of section 31; northwest 


‘arter of the northwest quarter of section 33, township 26 south, 
Pus 2 west of the Salt Lake meridian, within the Fishlake National 
orest, and to issue to the Monroe Land & Livestock Co., a corporation 
78 ed and existing under the laws of Utah, in lieu thereof patents to 


the ¢ . 
a wing-described areas, or to such parts thereof as are approxi 
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time, and passed. 
MARY C. MAYERS. 
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mately equal in value to the lands conveyed: East half of the northwest 
quarter of the northeast quarter, southwest quarter of the northeast 
quarter, northwest quarter of the southeast quarter of section 19; north 
half of the northeast quarter of section 20: southwest quarter of the 
northwest quarter of section 21; south half of the northeast quarter, 
northeast quarter of the southeast quarter, northwest quarter of the 
southwest quarter, southwest quarter of the northwest quarter of se« 
tion 29; east half of the northeast quarter of section 30, township 26 
south, range 2 west, of Salt Lake meridian: Provided, That the lands 
conveyed to the Government shall thereupon become parts of the Fish 
lake National Forest and subject to all laws and regulations applicable 
thereto 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time. 
and passed 

SWAN LAND & CATTLE CO. 


The bill (S. 2758) providing for an exchange of lands he 
tween the Swan Land & Cattle Co. and the United States was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole, and was read. ss 


follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That upon proper execution and delivery by the 
Swan Land & Cattle Co. (Ltd.), a corporation, of a deed conveying to 
the United States, its successors and assigns, a good merchantab! 


title in fee, free of incumbrance, to certain lands needed by the Tnited 
States for construction, ‘operation, and maintenance purposes, in cor 

nection with the Nerth Platte irrigation project, Nebruska-Wyoming, te 
wit: The southwest quarter of the northeast quarter, and the south 
east quarter of the northwest quarter of section 25, township 25 north, 
range 63 west, sixth principal meridian, Wyoming: then in exehangs 
for such lands so conveyed a patent shail be issued by the United States 
to said Swan Land & Cattle Co., its successors and assigns, conveying to 
said company the northeast quarter of the northeast quarter of se 
tion 26, and the northeast quarter of the southwest quarter of se¢ 


tion 23, township 25 north, range 63 west, sixth principal meridian 









The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or 
dered to be engrossed for a third rending, read the third tin 
and passed. 

IDAHO NATIONAL FOREST AND PAYETTE NATIONAL FOREST, 

The bill (HI. R. 1429) adding certain lands to the Idahe Na 
tional Forest and the Payette National Forest, in the State oi 
Idaho, was considered as in Committee of the Whole, and was 
read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, subject to the approval of the Secretary « 
the Interior, all public lands in central Idaho within the tract com 
monly known as the Thunder Mountain region, bounded by the Idaho 
Salmon, Challis, and Payette National Forests, are hereby reserved 
and set apart as national forest lands, as follows, subject te all yalid 
existing claims, and the said lands shall hereafter be subject to all laws 
aff-cting the national forests: That part of the said tract lying north 
of the fourth standard parallel north, Boise meridian and base, is 
hereby added to and made a part of the Idaho National Forest; and 
that part of the said tract lying south of the said fourth standard 


e 


parallel is hereby added to and made a part of the Payette Nation: 
Forest. 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 


dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
INTERNATIONAL AIRCRAY1I STANDARDS COMMISSION, 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 56) to enable the United 
States to participate in the work of the International Aircraft 
Standards Commission was announced as next in order. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint resolution il 
passed over. 

PROTECTION OF BIRDS IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMB 

The bill (H. R. 1199) to prohibit the purchase, sale, or pos 
session for the purpose of sale of certain wild birds in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on the Districi 
of Columbia with amendments. The first amendment was, in 
line 5, page 1, after the word “any,” to strike out “ game bird. 
For the purpose of this act the following shall be considered 
game birds: The anatidae, or waterfowl, including brant, wild 
ducks, geese, and swan; gruidae, or cranes, including little 
brown, sandhill, and whooping cranes; rallidae, or rails, inelud- 
ing coots, gallinules, and sora, or other rails; limicolae, or shore 
birds, including avocets, curlew, dowitchers, godwits, knots, 
oyster catchers, phalaropes, plover, sandpipers, snipe, stilts, 
surf birds, turnstones, willet, woodeock, and yellow legs; colum- 
bidae, or pigeons, including doves and wild pigeons; gallinae, 
or grouse, including wild turkey, pinnated grouse, ruffed grouse, 
or any kind of grouse, and quail; reedbirds, or ricebirds; marsh 
blackbirds’; and insert “heath hen, sage hen, any kind of 
quail, bob white, grouse, partridge, piarmigan, prairie chicken, 
pheasant, wild turkey, Hungarian partridge, English, ring 
necked, Mongolian or Chinese phersant, or marsh blackbird,” so 
as to read: 


Be it enacted, ctc., That it shall be unlawful, within the District of 
Columbia, for any person at any time to In ell, or expose for sale, 
or to have in possession for the purpose of selling, any heath hen, sage 
hen, any kind of quail, etc. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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Mr. THOMAS. I ask to have the bill go over. I should like 
to hear from the Senator having charge of the bill something 
more about it. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
gees over. 


Objection is made, and the bill 


TREATY 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I move that the Senate proceed 
in open executive session to the consideration of the treaty with 
Germany, 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole and in open executive session, resumed the con- 
sideration of the treaty of peace with Germany. 

Mr. LODGE. I move that when the Senate adjourns to-day 
it adjourn to meet to-morrow at 11 o’clock. 

The motion was agreed to, 

Mr. NORRIS obtained the floor, 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. Presi 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
braska yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr, NORRIS. Certainly. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I desire to occupy just a moment 
of the time of the Senate to make a brief statement. 

It has been stated a number of times of late that at the time 
Gerimany secured the treaty with China with reference to her 
possessions in Shantung John Hay was Secretary of State. This 
statement was originally made by the President at Los Angeles. 
It was not surprising that a man speaking extemporaneously 
should be inaccurate in his dates, and I do not eall attention to 


it for the purpose of charging an intentional misstatement, but 


OF PEACE WITH GERMANY, 





the Senator from Ne- 


that we may be accurate as to the facts and for the truth of | 
history. Furthermore, my admiration for the services of Mr. 
Hay and my understanding of his vast work is such as to lead 


me to the conclusion that things might have been different if he 
had been Secretary of State at that time. 

The two German missionaries who were killed in Shantung, 
over which the dispute afterwards arose, were killed in Novem- 


her, 1897, The date of the German lease is that of March 6, 
1898. President McKinley on August 23, 1898, notified Mr, 
Itay by cable that he would offer him the Secretary of State- 
ship. Mr. Hay accepted the appointment and became the Secre- 


30, 1898, actually entering upon the 
performance of his duties of the office on October 1, 1898. The 
German treaty was consummated, therefore, some six months 
prior to the time that Mr. Hay became Secretary of State. 

After Mr. Hay became Secretary of State, Italy, following 
the program which had apparently been outlined in China by 
qireat Britain, France, and Germany, also sought certain con- 
cessions in China, to which Mr. Hay objected. He afterwards, 
as the world knows, immediately after he became Secretary of 
State, took up the work of checking the further division of Chins 
und of establishing the policy associated with his name known 
aus the “ open door.” 

I read a paragraph or two from the Life of Hay, 
Roscoe Thayer. I read a paragraph from page 240: 

The Boxer upheaval interrupted and made more difficult Hay's 
endeavor to preserve the Chinese Empire. After the Japanese defeated 
the Chinese in 1894, China lay like a stranded whale, apparently dead, 
or dying, and the chief powers of Europe came, like fishermen ufter 
blubber, and took here a Province and there a harbor, and were callous 
to the fact that their victim was not dead. They not only seized ter- 
ritory, but forced from the Chinese concessions for mines, railways, 
commercial privileges, and spheres of influence. From the time that 
Way became Secretary he strove to keep intact the political integrity 
of China and to persuade all the powers to maintain there the policy 
of the open door. 

It was after he became Secretary of State, as I have stated, | 
that he made his objection to the further aggression upon the 
part of Italy. 

Under date 
friend, said: 

I take it 


tary of State on September 


by William 


of September 20, 1900, Mr. Hay, writing to a 


you agree with us that we are to limit as far as possible 


our military operations in China, to withdraw our troops at the earliest 
day consistent with our obligations, and in the final adjustment to do 
everything we can for the integrity and reform of China and to hold 


on like grim death to the open door. 

The author, commenting, says: 

Hay’s achievement in this Chinese contest gave him an immense 
prestige. Throughout the world he was now looked upon as a states- 


man, honest, disinterested, resourceful, and brilliant. 


Mr. President, my purpose in calling attention to this is no 
other than to get the facts in the Recorp as they actually exist. 
Mr. Hay wis not Secretary of State at the time the German 

aggression took place, and the aggressions which followed the 
German aggressions he sought from his first entrance as Sec- 
retary of State to prevent. He exercised his influence from 
the very beginning to protect the integrity of China, 
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Friday, October 10, 1919. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, the pending amendment js 
reference to article 156 of the treaty. It strikes out the vor 
“Japan” and inserts in lieu thereof the word “China.” 1; 
this amendment should prevail and the treaty should be amended 
in this respect it would give to China what belongs to Chin, 
and it would relieve the treaty of one of its very many serio) 
objectionable features, 

Mr. President, when the armistice was signed by the conjena 
ing armies there was a specific and definite written agreemen; 
among the powers as to the basis of peace and as to the grounds 
and principles which should govern the making of a peace unde; 
the armistice. The allied Governments, after propositions }yqq 
been made for an armistice by Germany, submitted a writie) 
proposition which was agreed to by all the Allies and by ony 
Government, and I desire to read it from the official correspond 
ence of our Secretary of State: 

The allied Governments have 


in 


IS 


given careful consideration to thi 


respondence which has passed between the President of the United 
States and the German Government. Subject to the qualifications 
which follow they declare their willingness to make peace with the 


Government of Germany on the terms of peace laid down in the Pregj 
dent’s address to Congress of January, 1918, and the principles of get 
tlement enunciated in his subsequent addresses. They must point out 
however, that clause 2, relating to what is usually described as the fre: 
dom of the seas, is open to various interpretations, some of which the, 
could not accept. They must, therefore, reserve to themselves compir 
freedom on this subject when they enter the peace conference. 

Further, in the conditions of peace laid down in his address to (oy 
gress of January 8, 1918, the President declared that invaded terri. 
tories must be restored as well as evacuated and freed. The allie, 
Governments feel that no doubt ought to be allowed to exist as to what 
this provision implies By it they understand that compensation wi)! 
be made by Germany for all damage done to the civilian populati: 


of the Allies and their property by the aggression by Germany 
land, by sea, and from the air. 
That, Mr. President, is the end of the proposed agreement. 


When Mr. Lansing transmitted this to the German Government: 
through the Government of Switzerland he used this language. 
after quoting what I have just read: 

I am instructed by the President to say that he is in agreement with 
the interpretation set forth 1n the last paragraph of the memorandum 
above quoted. I am further instructed by the President to request 
you to notify the German Government that Marshal Foch has been 
authorized by the Government of the United States and the allied 
Governments to receive properly accredited representatives of thy 
German Government, and to communicate to them the terms of an 
armistice. 

When the President approved this memorandum made }) 
other allied Governments and sent it to Germany throug 
officials of Switzerland, he gave the last approval necessary to 
make a binding contract between all the parties. There cai 
be no doubt, Mr. President, that everybody understood, on 


the 


the 


botl 


sides of the controversy and all over the world, that this was 
an agreement positively to make a treaty of peace upon th 
conditions and the terms laid down by President Wilson in this 
address. But if there should be any possible doubt, at leas 


as to Great Britain and our country, that is dissipated by what 
happened afterwards. The armistice was agreed to on the 111] 
day of November, 1918, and on that day the President issue 
a proclamation to the people of our country as follows: 

My fellow countrymen, the armistice was signed this morning 
Everything for which America fought has been accomplished. It will 
now be our fortunate duty to assist by example, by sober, friendly 
council, and by material aid in the establishment of democracy t! , 
out the world. 

On the same day, or within at least a day or so, but I think 

on the same day, the President sent an official messaxe to 
Congress in which he practically reiterated the same thing 
sut a few days later the premier of England, Lloyd-Gvorge, 
who was representing Great Britain in making the agrecment 
to which I have referred, sent a cablegram of congratulation to 
the President in the following language: 

My heartiest thanks for your kindly message. I am certain t! 
ideals of our two countries regarding international reconstruction ar 
fundamentally the same. I feel sure that at the peace conference W 
shall be able to cooperate fruitfully to promote the reign of peace W1! 
liberty and true democracy throughout the world. 

Mr. President, it seems to me there can be no doubt that th 3 
agreement superseded and set aside any other agreement | 
tween the same parties made at any time at which there was i 
agreement for a different basis of settlement, Every pessn 


knows, and particularly every lawyer knows, that when an 
agreement is once reached between parties it takes the plac : of 
and sets aside every other prior agreement that is in couilict 
with its terms. If that doctrine be true, then, under that asree- 
ment every one of the Governments which were parties to '-- 


and that included all of the belligerent Governments; when 
Germany agreed to it, it included her likewise—siid, “Any 
other agreement that we have made on the side or in an) other 
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way with a view of bringing about a peace differing from that 
io which we have now agreed must be cast aside and held for 
naught.” There can be and there is no question that this agree- 
ment absolutely by its terms set aside the secret treaties to 
which I am going to refer later. 

There is no doubt, Mr. President, that that agreement met 
the hearty approval of all civilized people everywhere in the 
world; neither is there any doubt that the treaty finally agreed 
io and which is now before us violated that agreement and the 
President’s address upon which it was based in almost every 
particular. The President’s address referred to is the one in 
which he sets forth the famous 14 points; and the very first of 
those 14 points is what everybody knows to be the proposition 
of “open covenants of peace openly arrived at”; but the very 
first day that the conference met they violated that particular 
stipulation of the President’s address. 

The President undoubtedly was in earnest when he made that 
address. I know it met with my hearty approval and 1 think 
it met with the approval of all of our citizens. One of the 
things we had fought for—or, at least, so we claimed—was the 
abolishment of secret treaties, was the abolishment of secret 
diplomacy, was to open a new rule for the world, based on open 
diplomacy, ‘open covenants of peace, openly arrived .at.” So 
much was the President in favor of that particular provision 
that in the same address, which was officially approved by all 
the powers and used by the agreement as a basis for a future 
peace, he approved the methods that had been adopted by the 
Bolsheviki and our enemy, Germany, in agreeing to a peace at 
Brest-Litovsk. In that same address the President said: 

The Russian represertatives— 


He is speaking now of the Brest-Litovsk treaty 
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The Russian representatives have insisted, very justly, very wisely, | 
nd in the true spirit of modern democracy, that the conferences they 
have been holding with the Teutonic and Turkish statesmen should be | 


held with open, not closed, doors, and all the world has been an audi- 
ence, aS was desired, 

But when the peace council met, as I have said, the first thing 
they did was to close the doors. After the President gave offi- 
cial approval even to the despised Lenin and Trotski in their 
demand for open diplomacy, and after the entire world had 
ugreed that this treaty should be based upon the 14 points, the 
lirst of which is “open covenants of peace, openly arrived at,” 
the peace delegates violated the agreement, went behind closed 
doors, and in all the history of the world there never were 
treaty negotiations carried on with greater secrecy than were 
the negotiations leading up to the formulation of this treaty. 

Mr. President, the representatives of the British Gcevernment, 
French Government, and the Japanese Government—Mr. 


the 


Balfour representing Great Britain, Viscount Ishii representing | 
representing | 


Japan, Viviani and Ambassador Jusserand 
Krance—all stood on the rostrum where you now sit and to us 


and to our assembled guests made speeches that were published | 


ull over the United States; speeches full of professions of 
earnestness, of a desire for a democratic peace, of a desire for 
i just and a fair peace. They delivered to us orations on that 
occasion that moved many of their hearers to tears. We be- 


iit 


thought we were working with the Allies represented by these 


leaders sent here to address us, and that they were going to do 
What they proclaimed to us and to the world they would do 
when we made peace. Many of us went over the country at 


different times when funds were being raised for the Red Cross 


ved what they said; we thought they were ip earnest; we | 





or Liberty bonds were being sold and proclaimed from every | 
Stump that one of the things for which this war was being 
fought was to abolish secret diplomacy; was to bring about 


solute justice between nations; was to abolish conquest; that 
no nation should be transferred from one nationality to another 
like chattels without their consent. Those were the doctrines 

from that rostrum came from the eloquent lips of those 
reat representatives of the great governments that were allied 
with us in the Great War. But, Mr. President, to their shame 
[ think it should be said—yes; to their disgrace, and the dis- 
trace of the. governments they represented—at the very time 
y were so eloquently addressing us, their pockets were bulg- 
with seeret treaties by which they had agreed at the peace 
fable to carve up the world among themselves, in 
Violation of every principle enunciated in the address delivered 
by the President containing the 14 poinis, and in absolute viola- 

1 Of all their professions of fairness and justice so eloquently 
pronounced from that rostrum. 

Not only did they conceal from us, their allies, that they had 
wready agreed how they should parcel up the world, but they 
toncealed later on from China that they were going to ravish 
her. They coneealed it from her when they were inducing her 
It seems to me that in all the 


fo enter the war on our side. 


absolute | 
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annals of history from the very beginning of civilization there 
was never a more disgraceful spectacle than great nations that 
claimed to be and are recognized to be the leaders in civilization 
and in world affairs, on the one hand, inducing China to come 
into the struggle, to cast her lot with them, to send her men 
to the front, to turn over to them the numerous ships of Ger 
many which were interned within her waters, and which were 
almost vital to allied success, and at the same time concealing 
from her the fact that they had agreed secretly that when the 
war was over they were going to carve her up, that they were 
going to turn over a large share of her domain to her worst 
enemy. 

Mr. President, what is said in defense of this rape of China 
effectuated in the particular clause which we are now consider 
ing? I have heard no man defend it. It is a well-known fact 
thet in private conversation the President himself, who agreed 
to it, deseribes it as infamous. Sut they say in extenuation 
that it was necessary to give Shantung to Japan—the President 
has repeated the statement over and over again—because Eng 
land and France had made secret treaties agreeing to do it. He 
has also said officially that he did not know anything about those 
secret treaties until the representatives of the nations 
around the peace table at Versailles. 

I am going to take up that and whatever other objections | 
can think of or that can be offered in defense of this treaty a 
it stands, but before I do so I wish again to correct a statement 
made by the President of the United States. In his reeent trip 
over the country the President made his first great speech at St. 
Louis. It was perhaps the greatest of all the speeches he made 
and was recognized as such. St. Louis was the place where he 
went into the question fully and discussed it in detail. In that 
speech the President said: 

Great Britain and France, as everybody now knows, in order to make 
it more certain that Japan would come into the war and so assist to 
elear the Pacific of the German fleet, had promised that any rights that 


Germany had in China should, in case of the victory of the allies, pass 
to Japan. 


met 


Mr. President, that speech was published, and the quotation 
I have read was, I presume, printed in practically every daily 
newspaper in the United States the morning after the President 


delivered it. It received greater circulation than any othe: 
speech the President made on his trip. 
If what the President has said is true. then some of the in 


famy and shame and disgrace of this provision of the treaty i 
removed. It would not make it right even then, but it could at 
least be offered as an extenuating circumstance. 

It was, however, misstatement entirely of the facts; it a 
absolutely untrue that England and France had to agree with 
Japan to give her the German possessions in China in order to 
get Japan into the war. Yet, the great American citizenship 
were not fully informed on that subject; and when they read 
this statement from the lips of the President, and particularly 
if they had not seen it contradicted, and particularly knowing 
that the President was one of the commissioners at Versai 
and knew all about what happened there, they naturally would 
have a right to believe it. As I said a moment if it we 
true there would be some excuse for giving this territory to 
Japan, because we could say that we would look with some 
favor on a proposition made by the fighting nations to 
something to another prospective ally to get her into the 

But, Mr. President, the next merning after the 
the United States made that statement, I called attention here 
on the floor the Senate to the fact that it was absolutely 
without any foundation fact. The war began in Aucust. 
1914. Japan, as I remember now—I am speaking only from 
memory, snd I should be glad to be corrected if I am wrong 
declared war against Germary on the 23d day of August, 1914. 
At least, Mr. President, it was but a few days after the war 
commenced. There was no such agreement made with Japan 
by any government. There was no pretense of such an agree- 
ment. ‘There was no necessity of making such an inducement, 
and, in fact, no such agreement and no such promise was made 
at that time. But in order that there may be no misunderstand- 
ing and no possible doubt, since the President made the state 
ment unqualifiedly, and the denial, of course, not going to the 
people as his statement did, I want to read the telegram which 


wa 


les 


aco, Tt 


giv 
war, 
President of 
of 


or 


the President sent to me on the 12th of September. It was ser 
from Garrison, Mont.: 
Iion. G. W. Norris, 
United States Scnate, Washington: 
1 thank you for correctipg an unintentional inaccuracy in o1 
my recent speeches. 
(Signed) Wooprow WI1! 


vram reters 
time that 1 


There can be no doubt of the fact that this 


to this particular correction, because it was the only 
had referred to anything that the l’re had 


‘? ] 


sident 
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Mr. President, the misstatement of fact went forth all over 
the country, us [ said. I waited until the President’s trip was 
conciuded before LI gave publicity to his telegram, in which he 
admits that the statement he made was, as he puts it, inaceu- 
rate. IL had hoped that when a misstatement of this importance 
wis nade, pertaining to a very material proposition involved 
in this treaty, and the man who made it had his attention 
called to the fact that he had made it, even if he had in some 
way made it innocently, he would at least give as great publicity 
to the correction as he did to the misstatement that was origi- 
nally made. 

Of course the truth will never completely overtake the false- 
hood. The truth will never reach the eves and ears of all the 
millions of people who read and heard the statement that is 
untrue. It seems to me if the President wanted to be fair with 
the American people and with the American Senate, if he 
wanted to be fair with the world, with the honest, peace-loving 
citizenship of this age, he would at least have been careful to 
have given as great publicity to this correction as he did to 
this misstatement. 

Mr. President, the secret agreement that I am coming to was 
not made until in February, 1917. There never was even any 
negotiation to make until the 27th day of January, 1917. The 
war had been going on since August, 1914, and Japan had been 
in the war practically all of that time. The President, in this 
misstatement, said that it was for the purpose of enabling 
Japan to assist to clear the Pacific of the German fleets. At 
the time that agreement inade there was not a single 
German ship of any kind, either merchant or naval, on the 
Pacific Ocean. There was no ship in any harbor that belonged 
io Germany except those that were interned from the beginning 
of the war. The Pacific Ocean was as free from German ships 
of all kinds ut the time that secret agreement was made as is 
the Potomac River at the foot of Seventh Street in Washington 
at the present time. 

I put this orrespondence in the Recorp on the 15th 
of last July, but I think, in connection with what the President 
had better put some of it at least in the Rrcorp 


Was 


Secrey 


has said, I 
again. 
On the 26th day of February, 1917, the British ambassador 


at Tokyo wrote to Viscount Ichiro Motono, the imperial Japanese 
minister for foreign affairs, as follows: 


reference to the subject ol our ¢con- 


ExXCRLLENCY With 
the 27th ultimo 


27th day of 


My Dear 
versation ol 
That would mean 
was first proposed- 
excellenc: 


the January; that is when it 


me of the desire of the Lmperial 


that on the occasion of a peace 


when your informed 
Covernment to receive an assurance 
conference Ilis Britannic Majesty’s Government will support the 
claims of Japan in regard to the disposal of Germany’s rights in 
Shantung and possessions in the islands north of the Equator, I have 
the honor, under instructions received from His Britannic Majesty's 
principal seeretary of for foreign affairs, to communicate to you 
the following message from His Britannic Majesty's Government : 

iis Britannic Majesty’s Government accede with pleasure to request 
of the Japanese Government for an assurance that they will support 
Japan's daieee in regard to the disposal of Germany's rights in Shan- 
tung and possessions in the islands north of the Equator on the occa- 
ion of the peace conference, it being understood that the Japanese 
Government will in the eventual peace settlement treat in the same 
spirit Great Britain’s claims to the German islands south of the 
equator 

[ avail myself of this opp 

ellency the assurance of my 


state 


rtunity, M. le 
highest 


Ministre, to 
consideration. 
CONYNGHAM 
iis Britannic Majesty's Ambassador. 
The reply of the Government is short, and I will 
read it. It follows, and it was written on the 21st of February: 
The Japanese Government is deeply appreciative of the friendly spirit 
in which your Government has given assurance, and happy to note it 
as a fresh proof of the close ties that unite the two allied powers. I 
take pleasure in stating that the Japanese Government, on its part, is 
fully prepared to support in the same spirit the claims which may be 
put forward at the peace conference in regard to the German posses- 
sions in the islands south of the Equator. 


Mr. President, 
the war. 
Mr. CURTIS. 


renew to your 


GREENE, 


Jupanese 


remember, that was just before we went into 
Mr. President——— 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. CURTIS. Has the Senator referred to the statement 
imade by Mr. Balfour in the House of Commons to the effect 
that President Wilso was sequainted with all the secret 
treaties? 

Mr. NORRIS No; I have not referred to that. I under- 
stand that he made that assertion, but I am assuming that the 
President’s statement is correct when he said that he did not 
know anything about them. That is a conflict between Balfour 
and President Wilson that I am going to let them fight out. 
One or the other of them is most woefully mistaken, undoubt- 
edly: but the President has said that he did not know anything 
about these treaties until they got around the peace table, and I 
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am assuming, for the purpose of my argument, that the Presi 
dent told the truth. 

Mr. President, following this agreement between Great Brit 
ain and Japan, the same kind of an agreement was made with 
France. The consideration was different. The islands of the 
Pacific had already been disposed of and divided up between 
Great Britain and Japan. They made the same agreement with 
Italy. They made the same agreement with Russia, Russia at 
that time being still in the war. 

But what I started to say when IT was interrupted was 
that we must remember that this was just before America en- 
tered the war. It was done at a time when it was known that 
America was going into the war, and it was done at a time 
when it was practically certain that if Ameviea went into the 
war China would follow us in. And, as I shall show later. 
Japan had thus far kept China out of the conflict. China would 
have been in at the beginning had it not been for Japan. At 
that time Japan had reason to believe that China was coming 
in, and would therefore sit at the peace table with the rest of 
the nations who had been in the war, and she wanted at that 
time to sign and seal China’s fate before she could get in. 

Remember also that while this happened two and a half years 
after Japan went into the war—and this conclusively shows 
that the President’s statement to the American people was 
untrue—it all did happen before the represeniatives of France 
and of Great Britain and of Italy and of Japan came here to 
America to enthuse us in this war. So that they knew all the 
time after we went in of these secret agreements. They knew 
also when China went in. I think it was a breach of faith wit) 
us when they did not tell us of these secret agreements: but i! 
was doubly a breach of faith with China when they all, inelur 
ing ourselves, induced her to come in, knowing that they had 
made an agreement between themselves that they were going 
to rob her at the peace table, just as if she were an enemy. 

Mr. President, it is said, in extenuation of this provision in 
the treaty, that if we do not sign it Japan will go ahead jusi 
the sume and keep Shantung, and that therefore we do not do 
any good for China by refusing to sign it. There is a good 
deal of doubt whether Japan will keep Shantung, Mr. Presi 
dent. But for the moment, for the sake of the argument, I am 
going to admit it. What does it amount to? Here is China 
about to be ravished. She has been our ally. She went i: 
with us. She helped us more than Japan did. She lost more 
men from German guns in [ranee than Japan lost in the 
entire war. She made greater sacrifices than Japan made 
She comes to the peace conference and asks nothing but wha 
is hers. 

Now, it is said that if we de not approve this treaty she is 
going to be robbed anyway; therefore, let us approve it and 
give our official sanction to the robbery. Mr. President, re 
gardless of what may happen, let us keep our hands free from 
being stained with the innocent blood of one of our allies in 
this contest. If Japan takes Shantung anyway, are we not 
at least in better position before God and humanity if we can 
say that we did not approve it? 

Then we are asked if we would go to war to take Shantung 
away from Japan. Nobody has suggested such a thing. Yet 
the President and others make the argument that if we do not 
approve this treaty we will have to go to war with Japan in 
order to keep her from getting Shantung. Nothing is further 
from the truth, Mr. President. 

Nobody has advocated that we should declare war upon 
Japan if she refuses to give up Shantung. Nobody has sug- 
gested such a thing; and, so far as I know, nobody is advo- 
cating it. It does not follow, though, even if we are not willing 
to go to war, that we must therefore give our official approval 
to this disgraceful rape of an innocent people. 

Then it is said that if we reject this proposition the treaty 
will fall. I do not believe that. But for argument’s sake let 
us admit that to be true. What does it mean? Mr. President, 
we had better have no treaty than to stain our hands with dis- 
honor and crime against a friend and an ally. I believe that 
Mr. Lansing told the truth before the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee when he testified that if we had refused to agree to the 
Shantung crime it would not have meant the overthrow 0 
the treaty or the abolishment of the league of nations. 

There was presented to President Wilson at that conference 
an opportunity, Mr. President, when these secret treaties were 
disclosed, that never before was presented to any human be- 
ing. Never since the days of Adam and Eve in the garden 
Was mortal man given an opportunity to do such a great act 
and such great good for humanity as was presented to him 
there. 

When these treaties were laid on the table, he ought to have 
laid on the table by the side of them this agreement I have read, 











to which they had all agreed, fixing the basis for a peace. He 
ought to have said, ‘“ We have fought this war to abolish secret 
treaties, and we will not lay the foundation of a future peace 
upon a crime.” And he should have further said to them, 
“These secret treaties must go in the discard.” 

Mr. President, if he had had the courage to do that, there 
would have risen up behind him and in front of him and all 
around him millions, yea, billions, of war-sick people all over 
the universe, holding up his hands. There would have been a 
crystallized sentiment in favor of that proposition froim every 
nation in the world. England would have been there, France 
would have been there, Italy would have been there. ‘Those 
who represented those Governments could not have withstood 
{he sentiments of their own countries. If they had, and had 
cone back for new instructions, they would have been repudi- 
ated. I have more faith in the great common people of Eng- 
land and France than to think that any other result could have 
happened. After all, Mr. President, the strongest power in this 
world is a crystallized public sentiment. In the end, it is more 
powerful than the combined armies and navies of the world. 
Before this onward march the decrees of monarchs and kings, 
ithe demands of rulers, are disregarded and trampled under foot, 
Before this onward march the schemes and machinations of men 
tiisappear as the dew fades in the morning sun. The sentiment 
of a civilized world is crystallized, and was crystallized when 
his peace conference met, in favor of a permanent peace 
‘air and honorable peace—a peace such as had been outlined 
n the written agreements between all the parties whien the 
urmistice was signed. There was a world sentiment in favor 
of the abolition of secret treaties, of agreenrents, of the 
transfer of peoples from one nationality to another without 
heir consent. All this sentiment needed to become the most 
powerful factor in the world was some one at the peace con- 
to act as a spokesman—some one with the courage to 
tand up in that peace conference in favor of justice, in favor 
of honesty. If our President had had the courage to do this in 

; momentous hour, the world would be on a different basis 
Had he absolutely demanded that the peace conference 
hould go no further unless it proceeded to carry out in guvod 
iith the agreements under which they met, and give to the 
ifferiug, hungry world that for which all hunranity had need 

d that for which more than 50,000 of our boys had given their 
lives—had he done this, the world would have been with him; 

opposition would have faded; the other representatives 
would have submitted, and we would have had a just peace in- 
tead of this criminal violation of everything that is sacred to 
men. 

But suppose they had not? What then? Then the President 
ught to have said, and he ought to have made it good, if it 
were necessary, “* This peace conference ends as far as America 
is concerned. We will not be a party to a crime such as this. 
We will not carry out secret agreements the effect of which 
vill be to violate the territory and the neutrality and the rights 
of one of our allies which, although weak, was just as sincere 
ud just as honest and just as faithful as any of us.” 

But, Mr. President, if you go on and put it through, what will 

inean? They say we must put it through in order to have a 
permament peace. To me that seems foolish. To me that is 
bsolutely illogical. But for the moment let us admit that we 
an not get peace any other way, that we can not get a league 
uny other way, that we have to put it through with this crime 
Do you not know that it is just as impossible to build a 
perhanent peace on such a foundation as it is to stop the sun in 
course? Mr. President, it is contrary to the laws of God 
| nature. Every page of history tells us that such a peace 
an not last, and never has lasted. You can not violate the laws 

God by any man-made treaty or jaw, and when you start to 

lild a peace on such a foundation, when you start to build the 

mple of justice upon a foundation of sand, of crime, of dis- 
onor, of disgrace, your temple will crumble and decay just as 

ely as history repeats itself. When you expect permanent 
ace under such conditions you are expecting an impossibility. 
If we reject this treaty we will take one step—a necessary step— 
urd a permanent peace, because the adoption of the treaty 
ifs present form absolutely means future war. All history 
ves this, There is no danger of America being left out in the 

anization of a league of nations. Everyone knows that a 

cue without America in it will not sueceed. All civilization 

its a treaty that will bring permanent peace. The first step 

’ set such a treaty is to reject any proposal that all history 
roves will bring the opposite of peace. Let the peace-loving 

ple know that America will not stand for anything but a 

iuine treaty based upon absolute justice, and there will be no 
ificulty in securing consideration on such a basis by all honest, 
C\ilized, fair-minded peoples. 
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history knows that such n 


Every student of the world’s 
can not be lasting. Why, Mr. President, 50 ys 
took Alsace and Lorraine from France, 


peace 
rimMany 


) irs ago Ce 
and she had at least 


the excuse that she was at war with France. We do not even 
have that here. We are proposing to take territory from an 
ally. But Germany took Alsace and Lorraine. She toek them 
because she was powerful enough to de it. She thought she 
had them for all time, and apparently that was true. Time 
went on, and nobody made a move to free Alsace and Lorraine. 


Nothing was done. Practically 50 years passed, and the world 


had almost forgotten it. But the first cannon that boomed 
in this war aroused a ery all over the civilized world that 
Alsace and Lorraine must be restored to France. 

Many years ago Poland was despoiled. The powerful natien: 


divided it up just as this treaty proposes to divide wp China 
They did it because they had the power—because Poland 

not strong enough to resist. Just like this treaty proposes 
treat China because she is too weak to resist. Many yea if 
history passed away. The world had forgotten that ther ve 
Was such a country as Poland. It was necessary to become «a 
student of ancient history in order to have any know! e of 
Poland; but, Mr. President, this war was not half fought 
until the spirit of Poland arose from a grave that was ¢r 
With the grass and moss of centuries. Do not get the id 

| because you have the power you can do things that a 

trary to the laws of God Almighty. This disgraceful Sh uby 
provision, if approved, will just as surely bring the fruit 
disruption and ruin to anything builded and founded 

as the sun will rise to-morrow morning. There is u yy 
The cruel, heartless nations that despoiled Poland never hied 
but that they had completed the job so thoroughly that Polsnd 
would never again be known as a netio On the fae it 
it looked as though they had done this. According to the ri 
ards of man power that was true, but these men did not i 
that a law higher than man controls the destinies of 1» 

and of nations. It looked as though Poland was crushes 
never to rise again. According to human laws this s« 

be true. We know now that it was not. Germany thougit 
had Alsace and Lorraine for all time. She had no doubt wl) 


ever on this score. The-balance of the world lh: 
conceded that this was true; and yet, as if by 1 ; 
own time, all this changed and Alsace and Lorraine, by coi 
consent, came back to France. And this wrongful and inhu 
thing—the taking of Alsace and Lorraine by Germany bec 





ttli> 


she had the power to do it—was one of the real causes of th 


present World War. It was a smoldering fire that nevel 
extinguished, although man was not able with mortal eye to see 
the flame. So it will be with Shantung. So it will 1 
other crimes and illogical things that are supposed to be handled 
for all time by this treaty. We could not change this law i 
we would. We should not desire to change it, even if we could 

Mr. KING. Mr. President-—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McCormick in the chair) 
Does the Senator from Nebraska yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. KING. I should like to ask the able Senator if, in 
judgment, at the peace conference, in order not to perpetuat 
the evils of which he has been speaking, in order not to perpetu- 
ate wrongs which had been committed against China, he would 
have insisted, or does now insist, that our representatives ought 
to have compelled Great Britain and France to cede back to 
China the interests which they had in Hongkong, the Yangtze 
Valley, and in the Tonkin part of China, which is really, in part 
at least, under the domination of France? 

Mr. NORRIS. No; for the reason, I will say to the Senator, 


was 
Was 


Ye WIitil 


his 


that it was not an issue. China was not demanding it, and 
there was not any occasion to give it any consideration. It was 
not brought up at the conference. 

Mr. KING. The Senator, I understand, is denouncing the 


perpetuation of wrongs which result from depriving a nation oi 
a part of its territory ; and I think he speaks in conformity with 
the lessons of history. Now, if it was a wrong for Japan to 
have negotiated that treaty with China in 1915, under which 
certain cessions were made to Japan, was it not a wrong for 
England and France to have taken China’s territory? And if it 
was the perpetuation of a wrong to allow Japan to keep Shan 
tung, to use the expression of the Senator, t not a wrong to 
recognize the rights of Great Britain and France in China? 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, there is this difference. W: 
asked now to give official appreval to this wrong. If we are ever 
asked to give approval to another thief’s conduct, I will be op- 


was i 


posed to it, but it may be that it will never be brought or called 
to our attention. We must act in this case. The responsivii 

is on us. We can not escape it, and we must either approve a 
crime, or we must adopt this amendment or r¢ ject the 1 y 
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There is no other escape. We were not consulted, and had no 
responsibility in the cases the Senator has called attention to, and 
there are many other sins in the past that have gone on, of 
which we have not taken any notice, because probably better— 
possibly to our shame but probably better—to hold aloof than 
to mix in quarrels where we are completely out. But we are in 
this quarrel, we are in this war, we can not escape this respon- 
sibility, and it is up to us to determine whether we shall give 
approval to this criminal act. 

Moreover, the cases which the Senator put happened before 
this war—happened before the time when by universal consent 
we were setting up a new milestone in the history of the world; 
before we agreed to make a treaty based on self-determination, 
the abolition of secret treaties, and the establishment of a doc- 
trine that nations can not be transferred by kings and rulers, 
even though they are weak, from one nationality to another with- 
out their consent. When do we expect to establish this new doc- 
trine? If we are going to use the sins of the barbarous days as 
a precedent for crimes in this civilized age, then how can we 
expect the civilized world to progress and become better? 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President-——— 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. KNOX. It seems to me there is absolutely no analogy 
between the Shantung case and the case of the British posses- 
sion of Hongkong and the French possessions anywhere in 
China, for this reason: We and our Allies have taken away 
from Germany whatever rights she was claiming in China, The 
analogy would be perfect if, in a war in which we were con- 
cerned, the possession of Great Britain and France of their ter- 
ritory in China had been taken away. Then we might have 
been called at the peace table to hark back to the original con- 
ditions under which Great Britain and France acquired that 
territory. But that is not this situation. 

Mr. KING. If the Senator from Nebraska will permit me, I 
invite the Senator’s attention to the fact, however, that Japan 
and China had entered into a treaty in 1915 under the terms of 
which that was ceded to Japan. 

Mr. NORRIS. Iam going to take up that treaty later. 

Mr. KING. I know that the Senator from Nebraska, if he 
will pardon me, will contend that that treaty was forced upon 
China 

Mr. NORRIS. I shall not only contend it, but I will prove it, 
and I will prove it by a witness that the Senator will not dare 
dispute, when I reach that part of my address. Nobody, outside 
of : few Senators here, and I am surprised that they do, 
coutends that there is any validity to that treaty of 1915. I am 
net going into it now, but before I get through I am going to 
take up that question probably more extensively than I other- 
wise would. I did not believe there was anybody left in this 
body who would even contend for a moment that that treaty 
had any validity or was entitled to any respect by any honest 
nan. 

Mr. President, English troops recaptured Belgium. Did any- 
body think or even suggest that it should be given to England, 
and let England by a side agreement agree to restore Belgium? 
American troops took portions of France from Germany. Yes; 
American troops recaptured a portion of the sacred soil of 
Alsace-Lorraine. Has anybody heard any American say that 
we ought to give Alsace-Lorraine, or any part of it, to America 
because we recaptured it? No; as the Senator from Oklahoma 
{[Mr. Gore] suggests to me just now, it would have made it no 
better even if we had had a secret treaty. 

Mr. President, it is absolutely as cruel to take Shantung from 
China and give it to Japan as though in this treaty we took 
California from the United States and gave it to Japan. I 
can not see any difference in principle. The only difference 
existing is that the United States is strong and China is weak, 
and that is the thing for which we fought the war, to equalize 
the weak and the strong, and we are violating that principle 
here in the very peace treaty which we make and upon which 
we expect to build the future peace of the world. I have more 
respect for the thug who attacks on the street an able-bodied 
man than I have for the thief who has not the courage to attack 
anybody but a cripple. I think it would be more honorable if 
we by this treaty took California and gave it to some other 
nation than it is to take it from somebody who is unable to 
defend himself. 

Mr. President, I have here an editorial printed in the News- 





Herald, of Franklin, Pa., written, I think, by William P. F. | 


Ferguson. It takes up some of this ground that I have gone 
over, and does it so well that I want to read a portion of it. 
is headed “ Why Think Us Fools?” 


WHY THINK US FOOLS? 


It is difficult not utterly to lose patience with the President when we 
read such reports of his utterances as the wires have been giving us 
during the past few days. 
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or example, yesterday's dispatches represent that at San Francisco 
the President made to his hearers statements like the following: 

“That he asked his colleagues at Versailles specifically whether they 
meant, under the league, to inaugurate a new policy toward China, and 
they told him they did. 

“I’ar from being detrimental to China’s interests the treaty is really 

} the first in the world’s history to do something for China’s benefit. 
“In all previous instances of acquisition of Chinese territory the 
| United States has not even protested. 
_‘ That he is not satisfied with the Shantung settlement, but it is 
| “irrational * to propose to make the situation better by the treaty’s 
amendment 
| . lt is not from China, but from Germany, that Shantung is taken by 
the treaty. i 
} “It's the first time in the history of the world that anything has been 
done for China.”’ 

Before I read what this able editorial writer says in comment- 
ing on the President’s address thus quoted, I want to refer to 
something that I intended to refer to and forgot, that it has 
been said that we are doing something for China, that this is 
good thing for China, that when the league is established then 
we will restore this country to China. 

Mr. President, I do not see how anybody can offer that argu 
ment in good faith. If we want to give Shantung to China, our 
chance is now to put into the treaty, to put into the bond, what 
we want to say. Every lawyer knows that it would not be admis 

| sible in evidence to prove, after we have made a law of this 
treaty, that when we said “ Japan” in the treaty we really 
meant “China.” No one would ever be able even to get into 
evidence in a court of justice anything to make an explanation 
of that kind. Another principle of law that is as old as the 
hills is that you can not explain by parol evidence a written 
document unless there is something misleading or capable of 
| different construction in the written document. It must be its 
own explanation. The theory of the law is that all conversations 
} and all agreements and all divergences of opinion were brought 
together when the agreement was made. Japan will be able to 
say, when the treaty is properly approved and becomes a law, 
“We point to the bond; we object to the introduction of any 
| 
} 


other evidence in explaining something that is perfectly plain 
on its face.” 

Then where is the opportunity in the treaty for China to ge: 
relief? Nobody has ever yet, so far as I have heard, pointed 
to a single sentence or a single provision in the treaty or th: 
league that would give China an opportunity, that would give 
Ireland an opportunity, that would give Egypt an opportunit 
that would give India an opportunity, that would give Korea an 
opportunity, that would give South Africa an opportunity 
ask for independence or the return of their own property. Ther 
is no such thing in the treaty. When the treaty is agreed to, 
the last nail in the coffin, as far as this league is able to hold it, 
is driven into every one of those nationalities. There 
other outcome. There is no other possible construction. 

Permit me now to return to the editorial. Commenting on 
what I have quoted from the President, the editor says: 


Sandwiched among these assertions the President 
whether it would be “ wise to go to war with Japan 
taking Shantung from China. 

It depends upon whether you take the President seriously, whether, 
reading this carefully, you pronounce it deliberate and willful misrepr: 
sentation with intent to deceive or most undignified pettifogging. 

Neither form of expression is desirable in speaking of the utterances 
ef the President of the United States, but the facts are of an extreme 
sort that demand a consideration of truth and fairness that is difficult 
with a careful observance of the laws of conventional courtesy. 

For by no possible interpretation nor with any conceivable allowance 
for the temptations of oratory, can any informed mind excuse such 
presentations of the Shantung case. The [President’s statements are 
neither fair nor truthful. They exhibit either a lamentable inability 
to appreciate plain facts and a deliberate closing of the presidential 
eyes to matters which challenge and demand attention or a desire to 
obscure the thinking and lead astray the conclusions of those who, il 
good faith, come to him for information upon a matter where he should 
be the best informed man in the world. 

Put in plain words, these utterances convince us that President 
Wilson is either blinded by his idealistic dreams to the point where he 
is incapable of recognizing the most obvious facts or he is led away by 
the necessities of his controversy to a point where the dividing line 
between truth and falsehood loses definition in his mind. 

Are we too severe? 

Let us examine. 

We have no disposition to dispute the President's word when he says 
that he asked the representatives of the powers at Paris whether they 
purposed to deal fairly with China; the circumstances were such thal 
that question was naturally suggested. It may easily be that the 
powers replied with assurances of fair intent; we fail to recall a case 
in history where international throat cutting has not been attended by 
the warmest assurances to the world as to the honor and beneficence 0! 
the cutthroats. 

But the fact is that in the presence of that question and answer the 


as 


Is no 


asked his hearers 
” to prevent her 


powers—-President Wilson, “in his own name and in his own right,’ 
| the document runs, consenting—fixed upon and adopted and put into 
operation, so far as they were able, a policy of monumental injustice 
toward China. : : 
Our President can talk about the treaty “doing something for 
China’s benefit’; he can call it a “new policy”; the thing that th 
| treaty does is to rob China of a Province that is as truly and as inte- 
grally a part of the Chinese domain as Hampshire or Kent is of Eng- 
land: and the policy is new and different from the old policy of 
“grab”’’ only in that the signature and approval and guaranty 0 the 
civilized world is solemnly to be given to the theft. 
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is sheer drivel to try to justify the proceedings by saying, as the 


eident does, that the treaty takes Shantung, not from China, but 
‘yom Germany. The elose parallel of that sort of pleading is the 
chyster lawyer contending tbat his client is blameless and in lawful 





ssession of the stolen money because he stole it, not from its rightful 

r, but from the thief who had stolen it from the rightful owner. 
It is equally shallow drivel to plead that the United States did not 
rotest When Germany committed the original theft and therefore, by 


that failure to protest, is now committed to giving our solemn ap- 
yroval and blessing to a transfer of the stolen property to another 
thief 7 

We are ashamed, profoundly ashamed, to find stuff of that sort upon 


lips of the President of the United States. 
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Shantung, 


rrue, we did not protest against Germany’s scizure of 
rhe failure was to our shame; but we have the excuse that it was a 
day when international justice was in a most confused state and few 
statesmen of any country saw clearly. We have the further excuse | 


ihat the extent and purpose of the act of Germany could by no means 


then be understood. 
But will rhe President say—-nay. lhe does say that our failure 
o protest against a wrong a quarter of a century ago binds us to 


ipprove a wrong now; that our neglect to stop a thief puts upon us 
rhe obligation to approve and declare right the transfer of the 
-oods to another thief! 

rhe 


is not that of the idealistic Americanism that President 


stolen | 


i tion: 


| have a 


unescapable conclusion of the President's position is monstrous. | 


fhe doctrine 
Wilson has been talking to us and all the world about, but that of the 
ical might-makes-rigbtism of the Hun. 

It is pitifully weak in the President to admit his dissatisfaction 
the Shantung provisions of the treaty but pronounce any effort 
wend those provisions “ irrational.’ Wherein irrational? Intelli 

nt thought asserts that the irrational thing is fermally to consent 

» that which is not acceptable, to give the force of the most widely | 

wreed upon international covenant ever entered into, and then to | 
hope that, In some unknown way and by some unseen means, it will 
iot accomplish the injustice which it is framed to perpetuate. If 


juyeone can point out anything more irrational than to assert, as the 


President does, that the way to do justice for China is tirst to consent 
d become partner in an utterly gross and indefensible injustice 
ust go to the madbhouse to tind it. 
\nd the question about going to war with Japan, which the Presi- 
lent has brought forward two or three times, as if it were a profound 
rument, is petty claptrap. 
‘here is no issue of going to war with Japan; no proposition to do 
nything of the sort—-and the President knows it. He asks the ques 
n purely for its psychological suggestion to unthinking minds. 


\ir. President, it seems to me that the argument, what little 
here is, in favor of the Shantung provision is based upon irra- 
tional considerations, such as this writer points out, without in 
wiy instanee logic, reason, or justice behind them, without in 
any ease any plea that is justifiable, the main argument being, 


‘We had the power and we took it in order to satisfy Japan.” 
We robbed an ally to give to another ally. 


Mr. President, Japan was not so good an ally as was China. 


here is some question about Japan’s loyalty to the cause of 
ihe Allies. Japan went into the war at the beginning. With 


ithe assistance of English troops she captured the German strong- 
hold in China. Then she quit and used her iniluence to keep 
China out of the war. What would be said in France if, when 
ve were about to enter the war to help the Allies, it had been 


uo 


lisclosed that the English Government tried to keep us out? 
Would they think that the English Government was loyal to 
the eause? What would have been said of us if, after we went 


e had used our influence to keep China out, as Japan did 
ul as Japan suceeeded in doing up to the time we went in, 
intil she made the secret agreement to carve China up at 
the peace table? That does not look to me like loyalty; that 
loes not look to me as though Japan’s heart was in the cause. 

fake those two things and put them together—the fact that 
Japan quit fighting when she got what she wanted and the fact 
hat she kept China out of the war for more than two years— 
ind you can not square them with loyaity to the cause. Yet 
we take from the loyal ally a part of her domain—that hus 

ler domain from the very beginning of her history—and 


und 


rive 


t to the other ally; and it happens in this case that the | 


iiher ally is the bitterest enemy that China has on the face of | 


he earth. If China had had a voice in the matter and we had 
said, China, we are going to carve yo: up; we are going to 
take away from you your ancient province, that contains the 
of Confucius, that contains the ancient homes of your 

ceslors, just because we have the power to do it; but we are 
-oing to allow you to say to whom it shall go,” what 
‘hina have said? Her answer would have been, “ Give it to 


1 


ish . 


would | 


mdy on earth except to the Japanese Government.” There 
hot aby question about that. So we have added insult to | 


jury when we propose such an unholy, such a wicked, thing. 
Ve are asked to do in this treaty, and particularly in this par- 


pe provision, just what we have condemned in the past. 


ley 


iis of history, by all earnest believers in a permanent peace, 
'y all Christian people who want the world to become better, 
he thing that has always, without any exception, brought war 
: ‘past. It is universally conceded that all similar things, 
tol the heginning of history, have ultimately and finally re- 
aut | in war; and yet it is proposed that we shall do over again 
hits always brought war, on the theory that this time it 


n th 


asked to do the very thing that is conceded by all stu- | 
| war right 


‘ enee heing dissolved 
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will bring peace. And never in the barbarous days of the dark- 
est ages has there ever been put over on an innocent nation 
a more damnable, wicked, cruel, and unjust thing than is pro- 
posed in this particular article. 

Mr. President, I want to read a portion of an editorial printed 
in England which I think shows that, as a rule, the great 
common people of the world of equal education are about the 
Same in their sympathies and in their aspirations. They want 
what is square and fair; they do not want to do an injustice 
to anybody else, even though it would benefit them, financially 
or otherwise. I want to read a portion ef the leading editorial 
printed in the August number of an English magazine called 
Foreign Affairs. It is the official organ of the Union of Demo- 
cratic Control, a British organization composed of trade coun- 
cils, labor unions, teachers’ associations, and so forth. They 
total of more than 260 organizations affiliated together, 
1 will not read all of it, although it is all worthy of considera- 
but speaking of the treaty, it says: 
fhe treaty is 


repudiated by liberal thought alt over the world li 


ierms constitute a palpable breach of faith, inasmuch as they violate 
the conditions upon which the armistice was signed. 
I think I have proven that by the official records, Mr. Presi 


dent, this afternoon- 


The treaty is repudiated by liberal thought all over the world kts 
terms constitute a palpable breach of faith, inasmuch as they violate 
the conditions upon which the armistice was signed. Its ratification is 
a political unreality. Large portions of it are literally ineapable o 


fulfillment. It seeks to make of a great people an outcast among th 
nations. Reaction against it is certain. fhe moral support of the 


world, withdrawn from imperialist Germany by her invasion of Belgium 





passes heneeforth from the Allies to the German democratic Republi 

The men who betrayed their peoples and the world by dictating thi! 
dishonorable and violent settlement will be exeerated by posterit 

fo labor for its vision, and for the expulsion from power b 
men and governments guilty of transmitting such a heritage of damna 
tion to posterity becomes henceforth the duty of all sane influences in 
every country For the latter have repeated, but even with less justifi- 
cation, and on a larger scale, the enormous biunder committed by the 
German militarists at Brest-Litovsk. ‘Their sin is unforgivable. 

No man who realizes what this so-called “ peace treaty means, and 
the hitter mockery of the peace cclebrations in connection with it, ean 
pass 2 group children playing in the street or in the fields withor 
saying to himself, ‘‘ Upon these innocents four men at Versailles hay 
passed sentence of death; and that sentence will in due course | x 
cuted if I and my neighbors do not intervene to prev: it,” 

Mr. President, from the depths of my heart I believe that the 


last sentence I have read from that editorial is absolutely true. 
As I leok over the pages of history and see the crimes which in 
the past have been committed by nations simply because they 
had the power in God's own time the works 
of human beings, although it seemed they were invincible at 
the time, were afterwards made to look foolish and to appear 
silly from their weakness, and how in the years that have 
followed those works have been overthrown, I can not help 
but feel that the approval of this treaty will fasten upon 
terity future wars which will bring suffering and 
millions and millions of those who shalt follew us. 

Why, Mr. President, about the only word that comes to Sen: 
tors concerning this treaty—at least from honest 
comes from men and women who honestly want to rid the world 
of war, who are conscientious in their desire to make a 
which will be permanent. They have been told by a few of th 
leaders of the world who have drafted the treaty, including our 
own President, that it means a permanent peace; and they 
believe what they have been told. They do not realize that 
bound up in the folds of this treaty, which is long as the 
Holy Bible, are innumerable Alsace-Lorraines, are many 
other instances where the very law of God has been violated, 
and where every provision of the 14 points has been cast to the 
winds and nullified. It is based on erime; it must fail: it ean 
not endure. 

Mr. President, the history of this world, the history of civili- 
zation, is a history of progress. From barbarism up to now we 
have climbed as the result of one contest after another. The 
world is bound to go on; we can not tie it up in a strait-jacket 5 
we can not put a fence around every country and that 
this shall be the line now and eternally. 


and as I see how 


pos- 


death to 


sources— 


Terre 


as 


say 
If we could do that, 
in a thousand years from now we would not have advanced an 


inch from where we are now. If that had been done before 
1776, if we were here at all, we would be subjects of Grea 
3ritain. 

A good many people have been made to believe, falsely, I think 


wrongly in all eases, that the rejection of this treaty means mort 
now. There is not anything to that contention; bu 
there are things that are even worse than war, much as I 
dislike war, as much as I abhor ft, as far as I would vo 
avoid it. 

Mr. President, 


as 


there was not any danger of the peace comter- 
if Ameriea had demanded what was right 


in this and in ether portieulars, and it would net have been con- 
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tined to Shantung alone. There would have been other benefits. 
The very fact that the President has agreed to this, the very 
fact that it has been put in the treaty and agreed to by the repre- 
sentatives of these several governments, by the great powers, has 
emboldened nations to take steps that they would have been 
afraid to take in the face of the world if it had not been for 
such wn agreement. 

We read in the papers, since the armistice was signed, about 
a treaty between Persia and England. That was concluded on 
the 9th day of August. The preamble says: 

Preamble: In virtue of the close ties of friendship which have ex- 
isted between the two Governments in the past and in the conviction 
that it is in the essential and mutual interests of both in future that 
these ties should be cemented and that the progress and prosperity of 
Persia should be promoted to the utmost, it is hereby agreed between 
the Persian Government on the one hand and His Britannic Majesty’s 
minister, acting on behalf of his Government, upon the other, as 
follows : 


Let me pause there to Say what this editorial writer says— 
that in all the history of the world, where a great nation was 
about to cut the throat of a weak nation, it always started 
in by professing friendship for the weak nation. In the treaties 
io which I am going to refer between Japan and China, and 
ater between Japan and Korea, that is true in every instance; 
tnd here comes England, now, with a great profession of friend- 
ship for Persia, and she practically takes her over. 

This is article 1: 

The British Government reiterates in the most categorical manner the 
undertakings which have been repeatedly given in the past to respect 
absolutely the independence and integrity of Persia. 

England, as Hamlet says, “ protests too much.” We might not 
doubt her virtue if she were not continually asserting it and 
calling it to our attention, 

second. The British Government will supply 

Listen 
t the cost of the Persian (iovernment the services of whatever expert 
advisers may, after consultation between the two Governments, be con- 


sidered) necessary for the several departments of the Persian adminis- 
tration 

“After consultation” means after English representatives 
ecide what is best, not for Persia but for England. That is 


vhat will be done at the expense of the taxpayers of Persia. 

These advisers shall be engaged on contract and endowed with ade- 
quate powers, the nature of which shall be the matter of agreement 
vetween the Persian Government and the advisers, 

And there will not be very much for Persia to do except to 
sign where the advisers tell her, and when. 

Third. The British Government will supply at the cost of the Persian 
Government such officers and such munitions and equipment of modern 
iype as may be adjudged necessary by a joint commission of military 
experts, British and Persian 

Think of a Persian military expert in consultation with a Brit- 
niilitary expert! Of it is a travesty. Everybody 
knows that it means that Great Britain will do what she pleases, 
and that Persia will acquiesce 


ish COUrSe, 


which shali assemble forthwith for the purpose of estimating the needs 
of Persia in respect to the formation of a uniform force which the Per- 
sian Government proposes to create for the establishment and preserva 
tion of order in the country and on its frontiers. 

lor the purpose of financing the reforms indicated in clauses 2 and 
this agreement the British Government offers to provide for or 
arrange a substantial loan. 


Then, Mr. President, it is provided in the treaty that Great 
Brituin shall loan to Persia for this purpose $10,000,000 at 7 
per cent interest. Reduced doy n to a nutshell, it means that 
England will take charge of Persia, appoint the officers, put in 
the military experts, send in the munitions that she needs, have 


ol 


them all under her control, make Persia pay for it, and in 
order to let Persia pay she will loan her the money at 7 per 
cent It is the entering of the camel's head in the Persian tent. 


[It will never go backward; and the history of those things in 
the will be repeated there, in the face of the league of 
nations and in the face of this great treaty that they said was 
going to bring about perpetual peace! 

And where does England get her money to loan at 7 per cent? 
Why, she gets it from us at four and a quarter. [Laughter.] 
We are loaning money to England, and 
though I have not been told officially, and it may not be true 
I have been told that the interest is due and has not been paid 


past 


on what she owes us. But we are louning money to England. 
We got the money by going out before the taxpayers of the 


United States and coercing them, in mins 
scribing for bonds. That goes to England, a great share of it, 
several billions, and England gives it to Persia and gets 7 per 
cent, besides practically taking Persia under her wing. Do not 
forget, Mr. President, that the commerce that will grow out of 
this will enrich English merchants as well as the profit on the 
money will enrich the British treasury. 


ols 


mle 


I have been told—al- | 
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Mr. President, it may be said that that has not anything to 
do with Shantung, and directly that is true. I have mentioned 
it because I believe it has an important bearing on the treaty 
at large, on the proposition of entering into this treaty that jx 
laid before us. It shows, I think, that the great nations, of 
which Great Britain was the leader, have concocted this scheme. 
by which she is going to gobble up all the loose parts of ihe 
earth, and while they are coming to us and getting our mone 
and asking our people to bow down in toil to produce it the, 
are going to profit by it in taking advantage of a weak nation 
like Persia, just as Japan took advantage of Korea. 

If at this conference our President had been true to the prin- 
ciples that he enunciated, and which the other nations agreed 
to as a basis for a peace treaty, England would never have 
dared fly in the face of public sentiment of the world with this 
disgraceful rape of Persia. If the treaty that we now have 
before us as it refers to China was not such a parallel to what 
England is now doing in Persia, she never would have dared 
take the step. The treaty before us gives her a precedent. She 
will at least be able to say her taking of Persia is founded upon 
the precedent established by this treaty in permitting Japan to 
take China, and she can no doubt truthfully add that her treat- 
ment of Persia will be better and more humane than the treat- 
ment which everybody knows Japan will accord to China. 

If we had stood upon the contract that was made between 
al the nations when the armistice was signed and insisted that 
we should have an honorable treaty, this treaty with Persia 
never would have seen the light of day. But they started in at 
Versailles with a crime, with many crimes, and instead of over 
throwing the old methods of diplomacy, which we said we 
fought to overthrow, we reestablished them, and thereby gave 
license to any nation to go out and practice the same old crue! 
methods that they have practiced since the days of barbarism. 

Now, Mr. President, I am going to read some extracts from 
various treaties that have been made between China and Japan, 
and between Japan and various other countries, in which the 
independence of China was not only recognized but guaranteed, 
It is important to know that all nations, including our own, 
practically all of our great allies, have made various treaties 
in which they have practically guaranteed the integrity of the 
Chinese Nation, and that this treaty is a violation of everyone 
of those sacred agreements. It is important in that respect; 
but I call your particular attention to it beeause I intend to fol- 
low it later on with quotations from treaties that were made 
between Japan and Korea, and show that the course that Japan 
is taking now with China is exactly and precisely the same 
thing that she did with Korea, and that she is pursuing such a 
course that if you should strike out of the various treaties the 
word “China” and insert “ Korea’ you would have almost a 
reproduction of the treaties that she made with Korea. [Every- 
body knows what happened to Korea; and if Japan is pursuing 
the same course now it will not be long before the same thing 
will happen to China that happened to Korea. 

Our own Secretary cf State, Mr. Hay, sent a circular telegram 
to the diplomatic representatives of the United States at Berlin, 

3russels, The Hague, Lisbon, London, Madrid, Paris, Rome, 
St. Petersburg, Tokyo, and Vienna, July 3, 1900, and in that he 
says: 

The policy of the Goyernment of the United States is to seek a solu 
tion which may bring about permanent safety and peace to China, pre- 


serve China's territorial and administrative entity, protect all rights 
guaranteed to friendly powers by treaty and international laws, and 


safeguard for the world the principle of equal and impartial trade with 
all parts of the Chinese Empire. 

Lord Salisbury, English prime minister, in an interview will 
the United States ambassador to England, July 7, 1900, ” ex- 
pressed himself most emphatically as concurring ” in the policy 
of the United States as set forth in the above telegram. 

In a statement made in the English House of Commons 
August 2, 1900, regarding the policy of the British Government, 
it was declared: 

Her Majesty's Government are opposed to any partition of CI na, 
and believe that they are in accord with other powers in this 
ration. 

August 12, 1905, Great Britain and Japan entered into 
treaty, and it reads in part as follows: 

Preamble. The Governments of Great Britain and Japan * : 
have agreed upon the following articles, which have for their ob - 

(a) The consolidation and maintenance of the general peace in 
Eastern Asia and of India ; é ar 

(b) The preservation of the common interests of all the pow 5 
China by insuring the independence and the integrity of the Ch nest 
Empire and the principle of equal opportunities for the commerce 
and industry of all nations in China. 


In a dispatch from the Marquis of Lansdowne to His Majesty 8 
minister at St. Petersburg, September 6, 1905, this languast 
is used: 
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Hiis Majesty’s Government believe that they may count upon the In order to provide for the readjustment of affairs consequent the 
1 will and the support of all the pewers im endeavoring to main- | Japanese-German War and for the purpose of insuring a lasting peac 
in peace in Eastern Asia and in seeking to uphold the integrity | in the Far East by strengthening the position of the Japanese Empire 
ind independence of the Chinese Mmpir nad the principle of cqual | the Impcrial Government have resolved to upproach the Chinese Coy 
yportunity, ernment with a view to conclude treaties and agreements 
And so forth. Mr. President, let us look at that language just u momet I 
On September 5, 1905, Japan ied ‘eaty with Tussia, | says “In order to provide fer the readjustment of affa , 
ticle 8-of which reads as follows and also to insure a lasting peace. How were those objects to 
in and Russia mutuall ngag be attained? To get a lasting peace by strengthening the posi 
will skip the first engagemet vere « it has nothing to | tion of the Imperial Japanese Government 
with China It is because Japan wanted to strengthen herself th 
fo restore entirely and comp ly the exclusive administri took that opportunity, when all the world was at war, te ‘ 
of China = prmeene of Manchuria now in the oecupation or | these demands upon China. 
minder the control of rir troons wit} | exeention of the territo Ticats, Tae 9% vei ne 
nentioned. . - . Chere had been no quarrel. There had been no controvers 
: * , ’ between Japan and China. No one knew that this was coming 
lapan and Russia recipros ally enyuge n to obstruct any gener out of a clear sky. A great part of the world was engaged i 
ures common to all countries which China may take for the «de a ar ‘ : ‘ : y 
i , a war at at > . srmment w: , - } ins 
ment of the cCominerce and industry of Manchuria , it that time. Oul Gove rnment was hot in and China 
. ’ ; cae diate ; ; was also neutral. In that situation Japan, without any warning 
Chin and Japan, on December 22, 1905, made a treaty, urticl 3 . c .. oO : 7 
page — foll : without any notice to anybody, made 21 demands upon the Chi 
12 of which reads as follows: : He . 
: , A : nese Government I will put those in the Recorp late 
(overnments “ engag tha in all matters deal with it . a ey Ws 
reaty signed this day or in the present agreement the most | COMMment on them. But at the present time I am calling atte 
treatment shall be reciprocally extended tion to the language of the instructions that the Japanese ¢ 
rance and Japan made a treaty June 10, LOOT, it hich this @rument gave to its ambassador when he was str t 
is used: present these demands. 
Governments of Japan and rau being agreed to respect the Later on, in these same instructions, this laugu IS USK: 
ndence and integrity of China, as well as the principle of cqual Believing absolutely essential, for strengthening Japan’s p 
ment in that country. 7 in eastern Asia as well as for the preservation of the general int 
an and Russia on July 80. 1907. made o treaty. article 2 of | Of that region, to secure China’s adherence to the foregoing proj t 
is as follows: , P r the Imperial Government are determined to attain this end by al! r 
reads as 1olHows : within their power. You are, therefore, requested to use your 
two high contracting partics recognize the independence and the deavor in the eonduct of the nevotiation whieh are her: 
torial integrity of China and the principle of equal opportunity your hand 
vyhatever concerns the commerce and industry of all nations in thai a : ; 
: Si } on "ft P reside] wher role colss 
i and engage to sustain and defend the statas quo and respi R Zing an opportunity, Mr. President, When nobody cl i 
s principle by all the pacifie means within their reach in condition to object, she pounces upon China, and makes ck 
on exehange of notes between Japan and the United States t™mands which, if complied with, would have meant practically the 
November, 1908, it is said nullification of the Chinese Empire. She did it at a time when 
s the wish of the two Government she knew no one could come to the relief of China, when thi 
"yy re also determined to preserve the common interests uf all | Whole world was at war, and she did it notwithstanding the faet 
in Chiva by supporting by all ane c — at their Gispesal that if China had refused to do what she had demanded. sane 
lhpendence an the integrity of China he The prine) © OL equa a ‘4 a ‘ . ; . . 
+ n that Empir - had gone to war, it would have put another ally in 1) 
of Germany. 
Ful 1, 1910. Janar nd Russia ma “a treatv, article 2 7 s > at : 
+ ’ ip) ind R uae ’ cl Mi. President, while most of the Senators are prebably Hi 
h Yeas ¢ . ; ‘ : ; wht 
— iar with the 21 points, I think 1 ought to read un «analysis 
gages to maintain and resp the staius que Jn | oF them. ane am reading now from the analysis that was sul 
nchuria resulting from the treaties, comventions, and other arrange a! raeeees ud Tam , ling D from 1 a idinasannal tone - 
neluded up to this day between Japan and Russia, or betwee! mitted to the peace conterence by the Chinese re presentatives 
those two powers und China. [I might say these demands are in five groups. Group I deals 
the 15th of July, 1911, Great Britain and Japar ade a| With the Province of Shantung, which is sreater in area ame 
tv, the preamble of which reads as follows: in population than the whole of England, besides being a piece 
wo Governments declare as among their objects: The preserva- | Of China, packed with memories of Confucius, hallowed 
of the common interests of 2H powers in China by insuring the inde- | cradle of Chinese culture. 
lence and integrity of the Chinese Empire and the principle of equal ‘ ithe’ aa . ; : 
rtunities for the commerce and industry of all nations in China. Phe ii demand of this group insists ou the Chinese Go 
: : : ; : engaging to tive full assent to all matters upon which the Japanes 
\ President, in the face of that, when the war was on, | Government may bh reafter agree with the German Government relatir 
after Japan had taken the German possessions, and had | to the disposition of all rights, interests, and concessions which Gt 
a ee . : . many, by virtue of treaties or otherwise, possesses in lation f 
her possession, and all the rest of the Allies were | province of Shantung 
s against Germany and her allies, one morning, out of a ree ' 
I will have oecasion later on to comment on this luncuads 


sky, came the demand made by Japan upon China known 
amous 21 demands, which, in effect, demanded the sur- 

at least of all foreign affairs and many internal affairs 

he Chinese Government to Japan. That is another illus- 
on that Japan did not have at heart a desire to very loyally At the dat he 21 demands, the ~ rights, inte 


when I come to the treaty between Japan and China, mad 
pursuance of these demands, in which this language is pract 


re peated, 


4 aa ale . : : f Germany in Shantung included the leased territor Ix 
ihe Allies’ cause, because while the other allies were | with the harbor of Ysingtao, the traus-Shantune railw wr 
struggling with the Kaiser’s forces in Europe, she endangered | Tsingtau-Chinan Raiiway of Kiaochow, Tsinanfu railws nl 
} Bnex} : : ‘hi i railway rights, as well as mining rights in the P i" 
e cause by practically declaring war against China unless she whee ne age ae i. 5G wenree . c — Provil = 
ya ai a » it were ‘ uUILS ¢ »> yea Oo reTIMaAN ALE . i =| 
submitted, and that would have driven China, regardless of her | province. And their transfer to Japan means that -tt ‘| 
sh, into the arms of Germany. inethods, which enabled Germany to dominate and exploit tt I’ 
j } oben tam ¢ Se ant an it wrolatoe » Janan’« fideli will pass into the hands of a power with a great militar 
importance of this act as it am late: pi Japan ane tanding on Chinese soil at Port Arthur. 
allied cause can not be overestimated. These 21 demands rhe meaning of this Japanese succession to Germat ch 
made, for instance, without there being even indirectly | tung is best illustrated in the railway situation arising out of Jap 
; on ‘reise of two of the “ other railway right that were vester G 
spute or controversy between the two nations. They were | SSettise 0 , ther Tailw ' en a 
without any cause, without any reason, at a time when all Although Japan's claim now before the peace conference, i 
ie allied nations except Japan were anxious to get China into | it relates to China, is confined to the “ railways and other rights pos 
hye sessed by Germany in respect of Shantung Province,’ she has press 


a ir on the side of the Allies. Had China refused to COn- | on China the acceptance of the view that her first demand in Group I 
der them or te make any concessions to Japan, Japan—as her | which is substantially repeated in her conference claim—covers ft} 
iatum, which she soon thereafter gave, shows—would Lave | German rights to finance, construct, and supply the materials fer tv 
de it im ihle for China afterwards to e » in as ; ‘ , | lines of railway running into the two other Provinces of Kiangsu 1 
iti npossible for China afte rwards to come in as an ally. | Chihli, though starting in Shantung. 
in addition it would, as I have said, regardless of her wish,| If the peace conference concede this Japanese claim. the followit 
her an ally of Germany. This conduct of Japan can not | formidable situation will be created: -Phrough the trans-Shantung 
square wi cathe, ie here, railway, with its western or inland termirus at the provincial capital 
re with loyalty to our cause, ye Lt of Chinanfu where it flanks the northern section of the Tientsin-Pukow 
_ On December 3, 1914, the Japanese minisier at Peking, Mr. | raitway—built by the Germans--Japan will at once dominate th 
loki, was handed at Tokyo the text of the 21 demands for | whole of Shantung as well as the northern half of this important trunk 








presentation to the Chinese Government. They were divided | ne. Zhen, by financing, constructing, and supplying the materials fo: 
into five groups, and it is interesting, Mr. President, to note | city of Kaomi, on the trans-Shantung railway, to a point stratezicail 
the instructions that the Japanese Government gave to its | dominating the southern or British constructed section of the same 
ambassador to carry out the purpose of these 21 demands, toatl taking Tientele tthe vert eS cates with the 
hose instructions contained the following language: | Yangtze Valies and South China 
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rhe seyen demands in Group II exact in favor of Japan and her na- 
tionals a series of preferential rights, interests, and privileges in south 
Manchuria and eastern inner Mongolia calculated at once to increase 
the existing difficulties which seriously hamper effective Chinese admin- 
istration in these two areas and to develop a situation facilitating the 
extension thereto of the territorial system which has transformed Korea 
a Japanese province. 


inte 


GROUP II, JAPAN’S IRON POLICY IN CHINA, 


Resides involving the violation of the territorial integrity and sov- 
ereignty of China in Shantung, south Manchuria, and eastern inner 
Mongolia, the 21 demards also encroach on Chinese economic independ- 
ence by their exaction in Group III of an undertaking with respect to 
the Han-Yeh-Ping Co., or iron works, well calculated to lead to ulti- 
mate Japanese acquisition of the most important industrial enterprise 
n the Yangtze Valley. 

In its final form as insisted upon in the Japanese ultimatum the 
undertaking reads that if in future the Han-Yeh-Ping Co. and the 
Japanese capitalists agree upon cooperation, the Chinese Government, 
in view of the intimate relations subsisting between the Japanese capi- 
talists and the said company, will forthwith give its permission. The 
Chinese Government further agrees not to confiscate the said company 
nor, without the consent of the Japanese capitalists, to convert it into 
a state enterprise nor cause it to borrow and use foreign capital other 
than Japanese. 

I will not read further from this presentation made by the 
Chinese representatives, because the reading of the demands 
themselves, which I shall print, show clearly that Japan was 
pursuing the same course with China she had followed in Korea 
and meant that Japan’s ultimate intention was the complete 
subjugation of China. 

Mr. President, if you will really gather the idea of these de- 
mands, you will find that, taken altogether, they absolutely took 
away from China not only the right to govern herself but the 
right to conduct business in her own Empire, and gave to Japan 

bill of sale of everything she had. The demand from which 
[ have just read says that a certain corporation, financed to 
some extent, as I understand, by the Japanese Government, but 
by Japanese capital, and being very close to the 
Japanese Government, had to be allowed certain concessions 
and was to be allowed to do certain things, being practically 
siven extreme control in a particular line of industry in which 
it was engaged. 

I want to read what Baron Makino, one of the Japanese states- 
men, said. He was a member of the peace delegation at Ver- 
sailles. He said: 

China bas the raw material. We have need for raw material, and we 
have the capital to invest with China in its development for use by 
ourselves as well as by China. We have to rely— 

He said— 


altogether 


in a large measure upon the rich natural resources in China in order to 
assure our own governmental existence. 

That explains why these demands were made. He has left no 
doubt as to why they were made. He said, “ China has the raw 
material; we need it; we will get it,” and from official instruc- 
tions given to the ambassador who presented the 21 demands, 
we learn that they said, “We are determined to have it at 
whatever cost.” 

Mr. President, there are a good many similarities, and I am 
reminded of a couple now, between Germany and Japan. When 
Germany wanted to attack France the shortest way was across 
Belgium, and so, without any right and in violation of every 
national precedent and law, she simply went across Belgium. 
When Japan wanted to attack Germany over in China she did the 
same thing. She crossed 150 miles of Chinese territory in order 
io get at Germany, and she did not have to do it because Eng- 
land, with the small army that she had there in assisting in 
that attack on the Germans, landed her army and made her 
fight and attack upon soil that was in possession of the Germans 
at the time. So while we condemn Germany, and rightfully, 
too, beenuse it is acknowledged to be a crime against civilization 
and humanity, we must remember that the great Japanese Gov- 
ernment did not hesitate to do the same thing in the same war. 

Germany 50 years ago took Alsace-Lorraine. Why? Because 
Aisace-Lorraine had iron and Germany neeced the iron in her 
business and she took it. What do we get from the Japanese 
statement? “ China has the raw material, and in a large meas- 
ure we have to rely,” said the minister, “ upon the rich natural 
resources in China in order to insure our own economic ex- 
istence.” So while the world was at war Japan landed troops 
on the soil of a neutral territory, just as neutral as Belgium, 
marched them across that territory without the consent, and 
without even asking the consent, of the Government—I believe 
Germany did ask consent and it was refused, but Japan did not 
even go that far—and she did it because of one of the reasons, 
as her minister says, that ‘China has the ruw material and we 
want it: it is necessary for our economic existence.” 

The demands contained in Group V were postponed, as the of- 
ficial correspondence between China and Japan will show, but 
they are pending now. They have never been withdrawn, 
Japan dias never said she would withdraw them; she has never 
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intimated that she would withdraw them. All of Group V, hoy 
ever, were postponed with the exception of one, and then Japan 
delivered an ultimatum to China, who had refused to concede 
the right of Japan to control and administer her governments] 
affairs. That ultimatum was delivered to China on the 7th day 
of May, 1915, and said: , 

In case the Imperial Japanese Government failed to receive from the 
Chinese Government before 6 p. m, of May 9 

Two days— 
satisfactory response to their advice, they will take such independent 
action as they may deem necessary to meet the situation. 

When that ultimatum was delivered, Japan already had sey 
eral thousand soldiers landed on Chinese soil to enforce it, 
China knew it. Helpless as she was, she had to concede, and 
the treaty of 1915 between China and Japan, that has been 
called to my attention earlier in the discussion by the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Kine], was the result. 

In considering that treaty we ought to remember the world 
conditions that existed then. An ultimatum given to China 
and she was given only two days to reply. Mr. President, if 
there had been a dispute, if there had been a claim that Japan 
owned something over in China, there would have been some 
reason for this difficulty, but there never was even a pretense 
that China had not fulfilled her duty to Japan, there was not 
even a pretense that Japan had any property or rights there. 
It was just as bare-faced as -though to-morrow morning we 
would wake up and find that Canada had demanded that Maine 
should be turned over to Canada and would give us only two days 
to comply. There was no quarrel, there was no war, there had 
been no dispute, and there was no claim even by Japan, and to 
say that a treaty drafted under those circumstances should be 
given a moment’s consideration by any honest people or any 
honest tribunal is a travesty upon justice. 

Mr. President, I think the American people ought to know— 
and so far as I know they have had no opportunity as yet to 
know—some of the secret correspondence that went on between 
the Russian ambassador to Japan and his Government. Mr. 
Krupensky was the ambassador of Russia at Tokio, and on the 
16th day of November, 1917, he sent a dispatch to his Govern- 
ment, of which I shall read a part. Speaking of the conversa- 
tion he had with the Japanese foreign minister, he says: 

In reply to my question as to the credibility of the rumors alleging 
that Japan is prepared to sell to the Chinese Government a considerable 
quantity of arms and munitions, Viscount Motono- 

He was the minister of foreign affairs of Japan— 
confirmed them and added that the Peking Government had promised 
not to use the arms against the southerners. It was evident from the 
minister’s words, however, that this promise possessed only the value 
of a formal justification of this sale, infringing, as the latter does, the 
orinciple of nonintervention in the internal Chinese feuds proclaimed 
- Japan herself. It is most likely that the Japanese are aiming prin 
cipally at obtaining the privilege of rearming the entire Chinese Army 
and at making China dependent in the future on Japanese arsenals and 
the supply of munitions from Japan. The arms to be supplied are esti 
mated at 30,000,000 ven. At the same time Japan intends establishing 
an arsenal in China for the manufacture of war materials. 

Mr. President, this official dispatch, sent by Mr. Krupensky 
to his government, gives undoubtedly his honest conception oi 
what the Japanese Government intended to do. The Japanese 
demands on China were pending at that time, and a reading 0! 
them will show that among other things Japan demanded that 
the practical control of the manufacture of arms in China be 
turned over to Japan; that Japan be given the right to establish 
arsenals in China and to control them, which would give Japan 
practically the right to say what arms China should use and to 
supply to China what munitions she pleased and to handle them 
and use them as she pleased. It would have made the Chinese 
Army, whatever that might be or might become, absolutely ce- 
pendent for its very existence upon Japanese officials and 
Japanese generals. 

In another dispatch that Krupensky sent he says: 

The Japanese are manifesting more and more clearly a_ tendency 
to interpret the special position of Japan in China, inter alia, in the 
sense that other powers must not undertake in China any political 
steps without previously exchanging views with Japan on the subject 
a condition that would to some extent establish a Japanese control 
over the foreign affairs of China. 

In that connection we ought to remember that one of tlie 
decisive acts preceding the annexation of Korea by gen 
DUO), 
vesting in the Japanese Government the direction and control 
of foreign affairs. That was one of the specific steps w! ich 
Japan took in getting control of Korea. Here she is continuing 
the same step in China. Again reading from Krupensky s 
official letter : 


On the other hand, the Japanese Government does not attach mu h 


. : . > ¢ he 
importance to its recognition of the principle of the open doot and the 


integrity of China, 
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There you are getting the truth; there you are getting the 
‘idgiment of an unbiased ambassador in an official letter telling 
his Government the conditions that exist in the capital of China, 
Let me repeat it: 

On the other hand, the Japanese Government does not attach much 

tance to its recognition of the principle of the open door and the 
itegrity of China. 

Japan had made the various treaties which I have read; she 
had officially agreed to the Hay doctrine of the open door; but 
now we find from the secret correspondence of an official of the 
Russian Government, giving his Government the true situation 
in Japan, that he states that Japan does not pay much, if any, 
attention to those things: 

The Japanese Government does not attach much importance to its 
recognition of the principle of the open door and the integrity of China, 
regarding it as merely a repetition of the assurance repeatedly given 

t earlier to other powers and implying no new restrictions for the 





Tapanese policy in China, It is therefore quite possible that at some 
future time there may arise in this connection misunderstanding 


etween the United States and Japan. The minister for foreign affairs 
onfirmed to-day in conversation with me that in the negotiations by 


Viscount Ishii at Washington the question at issue is not some special 
neession to Japan in these or other parts of China, but Japan’s 
special position in China as a whole. 


| think that dispatch ought to be rather interesting to our 
Government, to note the impression that the Russian ambassador 
us to what Japan thought of the agreement that she had 
made, among other powers with us, as to the integrity of China. 
She did not regard it as being much of a stumbling block. Now, 
Krupensky sent another dispatch after the Lansing-Ishii agree- 
ment had been made. From the dispatch it seems he was re- 
ferring to a conversation he had with Viscount Motono, Japanese 
iuinister of foreign affairs, and he asked him: 
Whether he did not fear that in the future misunderstandings might 
. from the different interpretations by Japan and the United States 


f the terms “ special position” and “special interests”’ of Japan in 
ch 


\nd Krupensky said in referenee to that in his official letter 
to his home Government as follows: 
[ sain the impression from the words of the minister that he is con- 
of the possibility of misunderstandings in the future, but is of 
he opinion that in such a case Japan would have better means at her 
sposal for edfrrying into effect her interpretation than the United 
Mr. President, the Lansing-Ishii agreement between our Govy- 
ninent and Japan was entered into in November, 1917, while 
var Was in progress. That was after Japan had made secret 
reaties in February, 1917, with Great Britain and France by 
hich she was to get Shangtung and the islands of Germany 
orth of the Equator. Remember that it was subsequent to that 
that the agreement was reached; and we find that Mr. 
pensky, the Russian ambassador, in conversation with the 
unese foreign minister at Tokyo, gains the impression that 
expects a misunderstanding because of a difference of 
nuierpretation of the Ishii-Lansing agreement in the future, but 
she thinks she will be in better position than we will be to enforce 
uderstanding. That agreement was made without Japan 
olifying Lansing or our Government that Japan had a secret 
eicclnent in regard to China, which, I think, was a violation of 
“ood faith. There can be no doubt about the truth of that state- 
for Mr. Lansing testified before the Foreign Relations 
ittee in the hearings on this treaty that when the agree- 
between himself and the Japanese Government was reached 
e hid no knowledge of the secret treaties to which I have re 
ferred, that might have a very important bearing upon the 
Li ig-Ishii agreement; and now we have the official corre- 
ice of the Russian ambassador at Tokyo stating that 
s the impression from conversations with the foreign 
lnister of Japan that Japan expects a difference in interpreta- 
io) to arise. She was looking forward to it. She made the 
icteement with Mr. Lansing with her pockets filled with secret 
treaties, and even when she made it she was conscious that she 
‘is going to construe it differently from what she knew was 
<011¢ to be our construction. Yet we are asked here to approve 
tireaty that will give Japan a greater right to enforce her under- 
hg, 
tors, [ am sorry the map which was on the wall yester- 
fay has been removed. If you will look at the map of the 
Piciie Ocean you will realize that the giving of the German 
possessions north of the Equator to Japan means that 
1 is brought thousands of miles nearer to our coast. 
she gets those islands fortified she will not be so dis- 
‘om us as she has been heretofore, and she will, as Kru- 
Says in his official correspondence, be at least in better 
1" ‘o enforce her demands than she would be now. 
Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, the Senator, I presume, 
izes that Japan will not be allowed to fortify those islands. 
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She merely receives them in trust fo 
and no fortifications will be permitted. 


the league of nations, 


Mr. MOSES. Mr. President——— 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. MOSES. In connection with the suggestion the Senator 
from Nebraska has made in reference to the position which 


Japan has in the league of nations, I wish to read a transla 
tion of an editorial in the Niroku, a Japanese newspaper, the 
translation having been published in the Japanese Advertiser 
of May 9, 1919. It reads as follows: 

The imperial family of Japan is as worthy of respect as God and is 
the embodiment of benevolence and justice. It is the parent not only 
of her 60,000,000, but of all mankind on earth. The league of nations, 
proposed to save mankind from the horrors of war, can only attain its 


real object by placing the imperiait family of Japan at its head, for 
to attain its object the league must have a strong punitive force and 
a2 supernational and supperracial character; and this foree can only 


be found in the imperial family of Japan. 


So, in the Japanese view of things, appealing to the league of 
nations would be to appeal to the imperial family of Japan. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, the Senator knows that 
some very foolish things are also printed in some very foolish 
American newspapers. 


Mr. NORRIS. Yes; I happen to know about that; some of 
them are printed in a newspaper I know of in Omaha. 
Mr. President, it may be that Japan will. not fortify these 


islands; but when I realize that the representatives of all these 
great nations stood on that rostrum with their pockets full of 
secret treaties without disclosing them to us, and when I know 
that they brought China into the war without letting her know 
that they had already agreed to carve her up into mincemeat, I 
do not know how many secret agreements still exist and, re- 
gardless of anything that may be said in the treaty, may be 
carried out, and I am led somewhat to that conclusion by the 
fact that England has just entered into this disgraceful treaty 
with Persia by which she is going to take her over without 
regard to the league of nations. 

I want to tell you, Mr. President, that I started in this thing 
in good faith. No man had more honest and hopeful intentions 
than I had when that peace conference met at Versailles. No 
man in all this world was more anxious to have a permanent 
peace than I. No man under any flag would sacrifice more ac- 
cording to what he had to sacrifice than I would to have brought 
about a league that was honest and honorable. I believed that 
our allies were honest and honorable. I went out in the liberty 
loan campaigns, for the Y. M. C. A., for the Red Cross, all over 
this country proclaiming that doctrine to the people, and I be- 
lieved it from the bottom of my heart. I thought they were 
square; I thought they were fair: and when the league of na- 
tions part of the treaty was first given to the world, while I dis- 
liked some of it very much, I was almost on the point of swal- 
lowing it. I was willing to sacrifice almost anything to get the 
right kind of a league of nations. To me it seemed that article 
10 was almost damnable. I thought that the article providing 
for disarmament might not mean anything, and other things the 
same way; and yet I said to myself, “ They are honest, we are 
honest, and if al} of us are going into this honestly I can over- 
look a good many things that do not seem right.” 

Later, however, the treaty came. You will remember that the 
league of nations was given to the world first. Later it de- 
veloped what they had done in making the treaty; and although 
it seemed to me that there were a lot of sins even in the league 
as they had promulgated it, when the treaty came forth it made 
the league look like a banner of purity compared to the crime, 
the deceit, the wrong, and the sin that was bound up in that 
treaty. 

When I discovered that these same men who had talked elo- 
quently here to us had in their pockets secret treaties when 
they did it; when I discovered that they pulled out those secret 
treaties at the peace table, in contravention and in contradic- 
tion to the very agreement that they all made when we entered 
that peace conference; when I saw that they were demanding 
that these secret treaties be legalized; and, more than all, 
Mr. President, when I saw our own President lie down and give 
in and submit to the disgrace, the dishonor, the crime, and the 
sin of that treaty, then I said: “Great God! I do not believe 
I want to have any kind of dealings with any of you people. 
I am suspicious of you all the way through. You are dishonest. 
You have not been fair with us or» with the world. You have 
been wicked. You have concluded to act here just the same 
as though you were acting in barbarous days after proclaiming 
to us and after we had believed that you were in earnest and 
fighting for democracy to build a peace, a world peace, a league 
of nations that would bring peace and happiness forever to a 
suffering people.” 
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Now, Mr. President, I want to ask permission to print with- 
out reading, in connection with this Krupensky correspondence, 
the Lansing-Ishil agreement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Vhe matter referred to is as follows: 


Franck in the chair). 


‘G-ISHII AGREEMEN. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, November 2, 1917. 

ExxceLiency: I have the honor te communicate herein my understand- 
ug of the agreement reached by us in our recent conversations touch- 
ing the questions of mutual interest to our Governments relating to the 
Republic of China. 

In order to silence mischievous reports that have from time to time 
been circulated, it is believed by us that a public announcement once 
more of the desires and intentions shared by our two Governments with 
regard to China is advisable, 

rhe Governments of the United States and Japan recognize that ter- 
vitorial propinquity creates special relations between countries, and, 
consequently, the Government of the United States recognizes that Japan 
i special interests In China, particularly in the part to which her 
possessions are contiguous, 

The territorial sovereignty of China, nevertheless, remains unim- 
paired, and the Government of the United States has every confidence 
in the repeated assurances of the Imperial Japanese Gevernment that 

hile geographical position gives Japan such special interests, they bave 
no desire to discriminate against the trade of other nations or to dis- 
regard the commercial rights granted by China in treaties with other 
rwwere 


fhe Governmeuts 


has 


Ww 


of the United States and Japan deny that they 
tive any purpose to infringe in any way the independence or territorial 
integrity of China, and they declare, furthermore, that they always 
ihere to the principle of the so-called “ open-door” or equal oppor- 
nity for commerce and industry in China, 

Moreover, they mutually declare that they are opposed to the acqni- 
sition by any government of any special rights or privileges that would 
affect the independence or territorial integrity of China or that would 
feny to the subjects or citizens of any country the full enjoyment of 
“qual opportunity in the commerce and industry of China. 

I shall be glad to have Your Excellency confirm this understanding of 

: eement reached by us, 


enev, the ren 


ue 


rhest considera 


ved assurance of 


> LANSING, 

int Kixvbsiro ISHII, 

‘y and Plenipotentiary oj 
Japan ow Special 


traordinai 
WU ission. 


xiraordinary and plenipotentiary of Japan, on special 
to the Secretary of State.) 
run SpeciaL MISSION OF JAPAN, 
Washington, November 2, 1917. 

Sin: I have ihe honor to acknowledge the receipt of your note to-day, 

mmunicating to me your understanding of the agreement reached by 
is in our recent conversatiors touching the questions of mutual interest 
to our Governments relating to the Republic of China. 

I am happy to be able to confirm to you, under authorization of my 
Government, the understanding in question set forth in the following 
terms: 

in order to silence mischievous reports that have from time to time 
heen circulated, it is believed by us that a public announcement once 
more of the desires and intentions shared by our two Governments 
with regard to China is advisable. 

he Governments of Japan and the United States recognize that 
ierritorial propinquity creates special relations between countries, and | 
onsequently the Government of the United States recognizes that 
Japan has special interests in China, particularly in the part to which 
her possessigns are contiguous, 

The territorial sovereignty of China, nevertheless, remains unim- 
paired, and the Government of the United States IMs every confidence 
in the repeated assurance of the Imperia! Japanese Government that 
while geographical! position gives Japan such special interests, they 
have no desire to discriminate against the trade of other nations or to 
lisregard the commercia! rights heretofore granted by China in treaties 
with other powers. 

fhe Governments of Japan and the United States deny that they 
iaive any purpose to infringe in any way the independence or territorial 
integrity of China, and they declare, furthermore, that they always 
adhere to the principle of the so-called “open door” or equal oppor- 
tunity for commerce and industry in China, 

Moreover, they mutually declare that they are opposed to the acquisi- 
tion by any Government of any special rights or privileges that would | 
affect the independence or territorial integrity of China or that would 
deny to the subjects or citizens of any country the full enjoyment of | 
qual opportunity in the commerce and industry of China. 

|! take this opportunity to convey to you, sir, the assurances of my 


° nsideratior 


mission 





K. Isnt, 
rdinary and Plenipotentiary 
soa of Japan on Rpectal Mission. 


Set 

‘ir. NORRIS 
statement made at 
of the Chinese Government. 
It is also submitted that but for the attitude of Japan—inspired 
largely. it seems, by her desire to replace Germany in Shantung—China 
would have been associaied with the Allies in August, 1914, and again 


in November, 1915, in the struggle against the Central Powers. 
In August, 1914, the Chinese Government— 


retary of Stats 


Now, Mr. President, I want to read from a 
the peace conference by the representatives 


They say: 


Now, just let us pause there a 
when the war commenced. 
In August, 1914, the Chine 


declare war against Germany 
operations against the G: 


moment, August, 


1914, was 


» Government cxpressed ibeixy desire ta 
and to take part in the Angilo-Japanese 
n garrison at Tsingtao. The proposal 
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| lot of German ships, interned. 
| let her come in; Japan had kept her out, and they needed every 


| us to whip Germany. Give us these ships.” 


| Japan’s men never did go. 


*) 
Os 


OCTOBER | 


was not pressed, owing to the intimation reaching ihe Chinese Goyer. 
ment that the proposed Chinese participation was likely to create * com. 
Plications” with a certain power. . 

Everybody knows that that “ certain power ” was Japan. 

If that does not demonstrate that Janpan’s loyaity was nx 
skin deep, I deo not know what it does demensirate. 

Reading further from the same article: 

Again in November, 1915, the Chinese Government expressed 
desire to enter the war in association with the Allies, but the Japa: 
Government opposed the preposal. 

Eventually, however, the Chinese Government addressed a n 
warning to Germany on February 9, 1917, severed diplomatic relations 
with the latter on March 14 following, and finally declared war against 
zermany and Austria on August 14, 1917, the apposition of the Japa- 
nese Government having been removed in the cireumstan es indicated in 
another dispatch written by M. Krupensky to the Russian Governmen{ 
on February 8, 1917, reporting on his efforts to induce Japan to with 
= her opposition te China’s entry into the war on the side of the 
Allies. 

Mr. President, China declared war against Germany August 
14, 1917. She wanted to declare war in August, 1914, at the 
beginning of the war, but did not do it because of Japan's infiu- 
ence. She wanted to do it again in November, 1915, but did noj 
do it because Japan objected, and the Allies did not want her in 
without Japan’s consent. There was a great deal of correspond. 
ence, and I am going to read another letter from Krupensky later, 
if I do. not forget it, showing what he was trying to do, and how 
he was trying to get Japan to consent that China should com 
into the war on our side. 

My God, Mr. President! Can there be any doubt about th 
desirability of having China come in? Here was the war, en 
gaged in which were nearly all of the nations of the earth, trying 
to get every power in, big and little, to help in whatever way the: 
could. Here was China, wanting to come in. She wanted to fur 
nish men to take the German possessions in China and was 
denied the privilege by the Allies because Japan wanted to keep 
her out. She wanted to come in in 1915, but Japan kept her out 
again; but in 1917 Japan withdrew her objections. Why? 6B 
cause of that secret agreement made in January and February, 
1917, that I have already read. In the meantime the other 
ernments were trying to get Japan to consent, and Japan sf:rted 
out and got this secret agreement with England and France :nd 
Italy and Russia; and when she got that she said: “All right; 
let her come in. I have got her nailed up, anyway.” 

Now, put that up against Japan, and what have you? 
gaged in a great struggle, one of the things that was vital 
ships—we all knew that—ships to meet the destruction of th 
German submarines. Articles now appearing in the papers by 
the American admiral who was over there and had charge of th 
American Navy disclose now publicly the fact that about this 
time there was a feeling of great distress among the officials all 
through the British Navy and the American Navy. They were 
afraid they were not going to be able to meet the destructivi 
methods of the German submarines. They could not build ships 
fast enough to do it. Night and day, everywhere, they wer 
urging more ships. Now, here was China. In her harbors were a 
China was neutral; they had not 


‘ely 


En 


ship that China had. Do you think Japan had the interests of 
the Allies’ cause at heart? Does it look as theugh Japan was 
loyal to the cause for which more than 50,000 American boys 
gave their lives? Does it look as though she was doing what 
she could, when they needed ships, to keep China out when we 
could have gotten not only ships but men to help in the fight? 
And she never did consent until she got that secret agreciuent 
that I have read, in January, February, and March, 1917, by 
which these other powers agreed that China should be disinem 
bered at the peace table and turned over to Japan. 

Then they all asked her to come in. Im friendship, ov at 
least it had the appearance of being friendship, they invited 
China into this war. “Come in,” they said to China, “ and help 
And China came 
in. She sent several hundred thousand men to the battle fields 
of France—not as soldiers, but as workers—and they worked 
in the trenches under the fire of German shot and shell, where 
She turned over all those ships 
to the allied cause, and they were used in carrying men, ub 
tions, and food to the soldiers on the battle front. And now 
we propose to carve her up and give her sacred territory to that 
very Government that kept her out so long; that did not have 
the high sense of henor to the Allies to try to get another Gov 
ernment in to help win the war; who kept her out at a time 
when ships were vital, and when the leading men on the allied 
side feared that we were going down to defeat for want of 
ships. I wonder, Mr. President, if the American people u! der- 
stood that cendition, whether they would ever consent that this 
eriminal pertien of this treaty should be approved by ‘he 
American Senate, 
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vant to read a sentence or two from this same paper pre- 


conted to the peace conference: 
| chief value of Kiaochow lies partly in the harbor of Tsingtao 
nartly in an area dominating the finest anchorage of that harbor, 
whi has been delimited by the Japanese Government and is already 
ed for exclusive Japanese occupation under Japanese jurisdic- 
‘ion, no one other than Japanese being permitted to hold land within 


oundaries, 

\ll done during the war. <A portion set aside exclusively for 

japanese, no one allowed to be there; and, if we are to believe 
the pretensions of friendship and peace in a country that is 
‘going to be turned back to China, it is going to be turned 
just as Korea was turned back. If Japan intended it 
should be turned back she would not have objected to putting 
+ in the treaty. Why should it not be put in the treaty? 
Japan has never offered a suggestion or a reason. There is 
one. Here is part of China; China wants it, and the world 
ants her to have it; but Japan says, “Give it to me. I will 
ve it back to her when I get ready.” 
Japan will make the conditions of its return, and she will 
ake them so as to give nothing but the shell. She will keep 
the kernel, and eventually, if she goes on in the same course that 
she pursued in Korea, the Chinese Republic will be no more. 

This same article, speaking further on this same subject, says: 

This delimited area presumably is the “ place to be designated by the 
Japanese Government ” as “a concession under the exclusive jurisdiction 
f Japan.” The restoration of Kiaochow to China, with retention by 

nu of the area dominating it, would be the restoration of the 
hadow ” of this “ place in the sun” and the retention of its substance 

Japan, 

I will now read from a letter by Mr. Krupensky. Of course 
Russian wanted to get China in, and there was a good deal of 
communication between the home government and the Russian 
ambassador at Tokyo. Mr. Krupensky sent another letter, which, 
as far as I know, has never been published in this country, but 
vhich is in the official correspondence of Krupensky with his 
covernment. He was instructed to sound out Japan to see if 
Japan would not agree to let China come into the war, and here 
< what he says, in part, in an official letter : 

On the other hand, the minister pointed out- 

That is, the Japanese minister— 
the necessity for him, in view of the attitude of Japanese opinion on 
the subject, as well as with a view to safeguard Japan’s position at the 
uture peace conference— 


S00 


Now, note that, “ with a view to safeguard Japan's position 
it the future peace conference.” 

This letter was sent on the 8th day of February, and it was 
just a few days afterwards when the Japanese minister at Tokyo 
took up with the British ambassador at that place the proposition 

f giving Shantung to Japan. 
This continues: 
With a view to safeguard Japan’s position at the future peace con- 
ce, if China should be admitted to it, of securing the support of the 
powers to the desires of Japan in respect of Shantung and the 
Paciti lands, 

Now, Mr. President, there is Krupensky ordered to sound out 

' Japanese Government and see if there can not be some ar- 
rangement brought about by which China can come into the war, 

il she is anxious to come in if they can get Japan’s consent. 
Everybody else wants her in. Krupensky, in sounding out the 
ipuuese minister at Tokyo, finds that Japan wants to have 

understanding at the peace conference, if they will let 
‘int in, about Shantung and the German islands in the Pacific. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. What is the date of that? 

Mr. NORRIS. It is within a few days of the time when these 
other negotiations started. This is February 8. 

Mi. JONES of Washington. Nineteen hundred and seventeen? 

‘Mr. NORRIS. Nineteen hundred and seventeen ; when, as you 

| in the first part of my address, I showed where the con- 
took place in the month of February, a little later than 
tuls. ft is all connected up. This continues: 
W « view to safeguard Japan's position at the future peace con- 
if China should be admitted to it, of securing the support of 
d powers to the desires of Japan in respect of Shantung and 
Islands. These desires are for the succession to all the 
nd privileges hitherto possessed by Germany in the Shantung 
- and for the acquisition of the islands to the north of the 
which are now occupied by the Japanese. Motono plainly 
that the Japanese Government would like to receive at once 


nise of the Imperial [Russian] Government to support the above 
Japan 


Paci 


listen! Here is Krupensky’s conclusion: 
break 
the 


‘er to give a push to the highly important question of a 
China and Germany I regard it as very desirable that 
| should be given the promise they ask. 

Oh, that looks like loyalty on the part of Japan, the other 
uics Striving to get China in for the valuable assistance she 

Coull be to them, Japan keeping her out, and succeeding in 

Ceping her out, as I said before, until she got that disgraceful 
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agreement to permit the acquisition by Japan of this Chinese 
territory. 

Mr. President, some of the people who have argued in faver of 
this proposition have taken the position that China had entered 


into the treaty of May, 1915, in answer to these 
which she had agreed that Japan should have these German pos 


demands, by 


sessions ; and I said to the Senator from Utah, when he seemed 
to refer to that treaty with approval, that I would bring 

witness on the stand who would denounce that treaty whom 
he would not dare dispute, and I am going to produce him now, 


Mr. President. 
Iirst I will read the official statement of 
ernment on the question of Shantung, 


Japanese Gov- 


will have to 


thie 


because | 





read the other one made by this witness. That official state 
ment reads: 

The official text of the statement made to the press in Tekyo Sunday 
by Viscount Uchida, minister for foreign affairs, in regard to the Shar 
tung settlement, as made public by the Japanese embassy here to-da 
reads: 

“It appears that, in spite of the official st the Japanes 


2 : itement which 
delegation at Paris issued on May 5 last, and which I full 
interview with the representatives of the press on May 1 
icy respecting the Shantung question is little understood 
abroad. 

“It will be remembered that in the ultimatum which the Japanese 
Government addressed to the German Government on August 15, 1914, 
they demanded of Germany to deliver, on a date not later than Septem 
ber 15, 1914, to the imperial authorities, without condition of compen 
sation, the entire leased territory of Kiaochow with a view to eventual! 
restoration of the same to China. The terms of that demand have 
never elicited any protest on the part of China or any other allied o 
associated powers. 

‘** Following the same line of policy, Japan now claims as one of.the 
essential conditions of peace that the leased territory of Kiaochow 
should be surrendered to her without condition or compensation. At 
the same time abiding faithfully by the pledge which she gave to Chinn 
in 1915, she is quite willing to restore to China the whole territory in 
question and to enter upon negotiations with the Government at 
Peking as to the arrangement necessary to give effect to that pledge as 
soon as possible after the treaty of Versailles shall have been ratified 
by Japan. 

[ will pause there just 2 moment. Assuming that 
honest, that she wants to give it back to China, why does she 
not give it; why does she not pick up her duds and go home? 
Why does she not let China have it? Why does she not put if 
in the treaty that way? Why does she insist that in order for 
China to get it she must get it first? 

Now, she says, “ When the treaty is agreed to I 
into negotiations with a view to turning it back.” 
who has studied the history of Japan in Korea 
these negotiations mean. 

Reading further from this same oflicial statement: 

‘Nor has she any intention to retain or to claim any rights which 
affect the territorial sovereignty of China in the Province of Shantung. 
The significance of the clause appearing in Baron Makino’s statement 
of May 5, that the policy of Japan is to hand back the Shantung Penin 
sula in full sovereignty to China, retaining only the economic privileges 
granted to Germany, must be clear to all. 


y stated in an 
+, Japan's pol 
or appreciated 


Japan is 


will enter 
Everybody 
knows what 


‘* Upon arrangement being arrived at between Japan and China for 
the restitution of Kiaochow— 
What necessity of arriving at anything? If she wants to 


give it to China, and China is anxious to get it, for God’s sake, 
why does she not give it to her and go home?— 
“the Japanese troops at present guarding that territory and the Kiao 
chow-Tsinanfu Railway will be completely withdrawn. 

As a matter of fact, they have been extended, since the armi- 
stice has been signed, in all kinds of directions and in all ways. 

“The Kiaochow-Tsinanfu Railway is intended to be « ted as a joint 
Sino-Japanese enterprise withuut any discrimination in treatment 
against the people of any nation. 

“The Japanese Government have, moreover, under contemplation pro- 
posals for the reestablishment in Tsingtao of a general! foreign settle- 


opera 


ment, instead of the exclusive Japanese settlement which by the agree- 
ment of 1915 with China they are entitled to claim.” 

You will notice that she refers to the agreement of 1915, 
brought about by force; to that treaty; to those demands, all 


wicked, al! without justification, all 
brqught about by force; and yet this man refers to those, and 
this witness that I am now going to put on the stand by the 
name of Woodrow Wilson takes up that question. He can not 
remain silent and let the Japanese Goternment even claim that 
there is any to that treaty of 1915 or to those negotia- 
tions. 

You will remember that when this statement was published 
the President issued a statement in answer to it, in dignified 
language, but without question calling attention to the fact 
that these demands made by Jap2n upon China in 1915 were of 
no validity whatever and had nothing to do with the treaty of 
peace at Versailles. They were certainly without foundation. 


illegal, all immoral, all 


validity 


He did not consider them as amounting to anything and he 
would not dare let the occasion go without saying so to the 
world. 

Now comes the President’s statement j m 


to print the entire statement. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER, 


ordered 
The statement referred te 


obiection, it is so 


Witheut 


is as follows: 
THE PRESIDENT'S STATE MLAT 


President Wilson's statement was as follow 
‘The Government of the United States has noied with the greatest 
interest the frank statement made by Viscount Uchida with regard to 
Japan’s future policy respecting Shantung. The statement ought to 
serve to remove many misunderstandings which had begun to accumu 
late about this question. 
“But there are references in the statement to an agreement entered 
into between Japan and China in 1915 which might be misleading if 


not commented upon in the light of what occurred in Paris when the | 
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I want to read again—I read it before, but I think it in 
two different places—the instructions given to the represeni:{iya 


| of Japan when these demands were made: 


Believing it absolutely essential for the strengthening of Japan. 
position in eastern Asia as well as for the preservation of the co: ral 
interests of that region to secure Chinese adherence to the forevoine 
proposals, the Imperial Government are determined to attain thi end 
bv all means within their power. * 


That means by anything. 





They started out with their ip. 


| structions that “ We are going to obtain these things by any 


clauses of the treaty affecting Shantung were under discussion. I there- | 


fore take the liberty of suppsementing Viscount Uchida’s statement with 
the following: 

“In the conference of the 30th of April last, where this matter was 
brought to a conclusion among the heads of the principal allied and 
associated powers, the Japanese delegates, Baron Makino and Viseount 
Chinda,. in repiy to a question put by myself, declared that— 

“* The policy of Japan is to hand back the Shantung Peninsula in full 
sovereiguty to China, retaining only the economic privileges granted to 
Germany and the right to establish a settlement under the usual con 
ditions at Tsingtao. 

*‘* The owners of the railway will use special police only to insure 
security for traffic. Thev will be used for no other purpose. 

“* The police forces will be composed of Chinese, and such Japanese 
instructors as the directors of the railway may select will be appointed 
by the Chinese Government.’ 

‘No reference was made to this policy being in any way dependent 
mpon the execution of the agreement of 1915 to which Count Uchida 
appears to have referred. Indeed, I felt it my duty to say that nothing 
that I agreed to must be construed as an acquiescence on the part of 
ihe Government of the United States in the policy of the notes ex- 
changed between China and Japan in 1915 and 1918, and reference was 
made in the discussion to the enforcement of the agreements of 1915 
and 1938 only in case China failed to cooperate fully in carrying out 
the policy outlined in the statement of Baron Makino and Viscount 
Chinda. 

‘I have, of course, no doubt that Viscoumt Uchida had been apprised 
of ali the particu'ars of the discussion in Paris, and I am not making 
this statement with the idea of correcting his, but only to throw a 
fuller light of clarification upon a situation which ought to be relieved 
of every shadow of obscurity or misapprebension. 

“ Wooprow WILsoN,”’ 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I think that these who ask us 
to approve the treaty in the face of the testimony of that wit- 
ness will be willing to admit that the treaty of 1915 is what I 
have claimed for it all the time, absolutely a nullity. Your 
leader denounces it; even though he asks us to approve this 
criminal thing he does net go so far as to say, “ You shall ap- 
prove that damnable treaty of 1915, forced upon China against 
her will while the world was at war.” 

But, Mr. President, there is still another reason why that 
treaty is of no force and effect. China is a republic. She 
has a written constitution. I wish Senators would remember 
that she is a republic, and that while we ought always to do 
justice to every nation regardless of the form of government, 
we ought to be particularly careful that the newborn republics, 
that have taken our Nation as an example when ceming into the 
fold, to follow us, are properly and honestly protected, particu- 
larly when we have by solemn declaration many times in the past 
<nid we would do it 

This treaty of 1915, as T have said, was brought about by force. 
lt was never approved by the Legislature of China, and the 
constitution of China provides that it must be. I put this in the 
Recorp once before, but Iam going to doit again. Article 25 of 
the constitution of China reads as follows: 

ArticLn 25. The President makes treaties. But, should articles 
therein provide for any change of territery, or increase the burdens of 
the citizens, the concurrence of the legislature shall be required. 

So even if everything was lovely, that treaty is a nullity, be- 
eause no man claims that there was even a pretense at concur- 
rence by the Legislature of China. The legal effect of the con- 
stitution in regard to treaties is practically the same as ours. 
Who would ever claim that this treaty new before us would be 
legal or binding, or have any effect whatever upon the American 
Government, ubles it is approved by the Senate of the United 
States? The treaty of 1915 between Japan and China, cuflmi- 
nating out of the famous 21 demands and signed at the point of 
the sword, was never appreved by the Chinese Legislature. It 


is null and void; tirst, because it was signed under compulsion 
and coercion, admittedly so by everybody who knows anything 
about And even if this had not been true it is absolutely null 
and void because has never been approved by the Chinese 


Legislature. 
lL ean hardly understand 


how anyone can stand on the floor 

‘Senate and defend that treaty. I am going to read later 
on at least the first article of it. It shows on its face that it is 
illogical and dishonorable. But now since the President has 
» the man who is behind this treaty has condemned 
it, I do not suppose any more of his cohorts or followers will 
stand up and say that there is any validity to the treaty of 1915 
between Japan and China, 


spoke nh, Sime 





| 








means that it may be necessary for us to resort to.” Whey 
she makes that kind of demand without cause, without r ason, 
without there having been any dispute or quarrel or disnvree. 
ment, it is time for the Christian world and for civilized people 
to take notice. That is the way this treaty of May, 1915, pea 
tween Japan and China was brought about. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to print at this point 
in my remarks the original 21 demands made by Japan upon 
China. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lennoor in 
Without objection, consent is granted. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

JAPAN’s 21 DEMANDS. 
JAPAN’S ORIGINAL DEMANDS. 

Handed te His Excellency the President of Yuan-Shih-kai, by His 
Excellency Mr. Hioki, the Japanese minister to China, on Janu: 18, 
1915, transiated frem the Ch nese text and published by the Chinese 
Government at Peking in June, 1915. 

S. 

The Japanese Government and the Chinese Government being de. 
sirous of maintaining the general peace in Eastern Asia anid f ! 
strengthening the friendly relations and good ne.ghborhood existing 
between the two nations agree to the following articles: 


the chair), 








ARTICLE 1. The Chinese Government engages to give full ass to 
all matters upon which the Japanese Government may hireafter agrey 


with the German Government relating to the disposit on of al! rights, 
interests, and concessions which Germany, by virtue of treaties or 
otherwise, possesses in relation to the Province of Shantung. 

ART. 2. The Chinese Government engages that within the Province 
of Shantung and along its coast ne territory or island will be cedid or 
leased to a third power under any pretext. 

Art. 3. The Chinese Ceoverumrent consents te Japan's buildi: 
railway from Chefoo or Lungkow to join the Kiaochow-Tsinantu Kail- 





way. s - ; 
Art. 4. The Chinese Government engages, in the interest of trad 
and for the residence of foreigners, to open by herself as soon pos 


sible certain important cities and towus in the Province of Shantung 
as commercial ports. What places shall be opened are to be jointly 
decided upon in a separate agiecment. 


Il, 
The Japanese Government and the Chinese Government, since the 
Chinese Government has always acknowledged the special ition 
enjeyed by Japan in South Manchuria and Eastern Inner Mon-olia, 


agree to the following articles: 
ARTICLE 1. The two contracting parties mutually agree that the 
term of lease of Port Arthur and Dalny and the term of lease of the 
South Manchurian Railway and the Antung-Mukden Raiiway shall be 
extended to the period of 99 years. 
Art. 2. Japanese subjects in South Manchuria and Eastern Inne 
Mongolia shall have the right to lease or own land required 





for ereeting suitable buildings for trade and manufacture or for 
farming. . 

Arr. 3. Japanese subjects shall be free to reside and travel in 
South Manchuria and Eastern Inner Mongolia and to engaze in 
business and in manufacture of any kind whatsoever. 

Arr. 4 The Chinese Government agrees to grant to Japanese sub 


jects the right of opening the mines in Sovth Manchuria and Eastern 
Inner Mongolia. As regards what mines arc to be opened, they shall 
be decided apon jointly. 

Arr. 5. Tbe Chinese Government agrees that in respect « 
(two) cases mentioned hereinbelow the Japanese Government's consent 
shall be first obtained before action is taken. a 

(a) Whenever permission is granted to the subject of a third 
power to build a railway or to make a loan with a third power for 
the purpose of building a railway in South Manchuria and Lastera 
Inner Mongolia. 


the 


(b) Whenever a loan is to be made with a third power pledging th 
local taxes of South Manchuria and Eastern Inner Mongolia as se 
curity. 


Art. 6. The Chinese Government agrees that {ff the Chinese Gov- 
ernment employs political, financial, or military advisers or instructors 
in South Manchuria or Eastern Inner Mongolia, the Japanese “ov 
ernment shall first be consulted. 


ArT. 7. The Chinese Government agrees that the contro] and a 
agement of the Kirin-Changehun Railway shall be handed over to the 
Japanese Government for a term of 99 years dating from the sisnins 
of this agreement. 

Iii. ; 

The Japanese Government and the Chinese Goverument, seci hat 
Japanese financiers and the Hanyehping Co., have close ° ons 
with each other at present and desiring that the common inte! of 
the two nations shall be advanced, agree to the following arti 

ARTICLE 1. The two contracting parties mutually agree that whet 


the opportune moment arrives the Hanyehping Co. shall | ae 
a joint concern of the two uations and they further agree that \ out 
the previous consent of Japan, China shall not by her own : 5° 
pose of the rights and property of whatsoever nature of th 
company nor cause the said company to dispose freely of the s 





n 


Art 2. The Chinese Government agrees that all mines in the neigh- 
borhood of those owned by the Hanyehping Co. shall not t ae 
mitted, without the consent of the said company, to be worked by ot is 

“rsons outside of the said company; and further agrees that if if 
Resired to carry out any undertaking which, it is apprehended, —_ 


directly or indirectly affect the interests of the said compan) 
censent of the said company shall first be obtained. 














CONGRED 
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IV. 
japanese Government and the Chinese Government with the 
f effectively preserving the territorial integrity of China agree 
+ the fol lowing special article: 
"The | hinese Government engages not to cede or lease to a third 


harbor or bay or island along the coast of China. 
Vi 


1. The Chinese Central Government shall employ influcntial 
advisers in political, financial, and military affairs. 
panese hospitals, churches, and schools in the interior of 
ve granted the right of owning land. 

asmuch as the Japanese Government and the Chinese Gov- 


o 





T 
d 


a 
b 


] 
1 
ins 





~nment have had many cases of dispute between Japanese and Chinese 
slice tO settle, cases which caused no little misunderstanding, it is 
ye this reason mecessary that the police departments of important 
nigces (in anese and Chinese 


hina) shall be jointly administered by Jap 
Pvhat the police departments of these places shal employ numerous 
so that they may at the same time help to plan for the im- 
of the Chinese police service. 
t, China shall purchase from Japan a fixed amount of muni- 
‘ f war (say, 50 per cent or more) of what is needed by the 
chinese Government or that there shall be established in China a 
(hino-Japanese jointly worked arsenal. Japanese technical experts are 
ty | oyed and Japanese material to be purchased. 
\nv, 5. China agrees to grant to Japan the right of constructing a 
1 onnecting Wuchang with Kiukiang and Nanchang, another 
en Nanchang and Hanchow, and another between Nanchang 


Japanese, 
; ent 


6. If China needs foreign capital to work mines, 
ict harbor works (including dockyards) in 
ian shall be first consulted. 
ina agrees that Japanese 
propaganda in China. 


Mr. Norris yielded the floor 
Saturday, October 11, 1919. 
NORRIS. Mr. President, when the Senate adjourned last 
ight I had just placed in the Recorp the 21 dem: ands made by 
Janan upon China. Prior to placing them in the Recorp I dis- 
seed them at some length and gave an explanation of some of 
Bef I pass from that subject I wish to comment 

ely on a few of those demands. 
rv begin with, the demands were prefaced, as was every other 
by Japan with China or Korea, with a pretentious 


build railways, 
the Province of 


] constrt 


is ” Oh subjects shall have the right 


At this po int for the day. |] 


‘ 


Ml 


the re 


treaty made 


laration of the friendship of Japan, in this case for China. 

Mr. McCUMBER. They copied the Germans. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Mc- 
Cumper] says they copied the Germans. That is what I tried 


demonstrate yesterday—that in a great many of the things 


ley had been doing. they were following the process that has 
been followed for years by the Kaiser in building up his im- 
» military machine. 
The 21 demands were prefaced with the following profession 
friendship: 


fhe Japanese Government and the Chinese Government being desirous 
f maintaining the general peace-in eastern Asia and further strengthen- 

friendly relations and good neighborhood existing between the 
gree to the following articles. 


tions ag 
[ shall show later, Mr. President, in the case of Korea how 

hn pursued for years the same course in every attack that 
ide upon Korean independence. When she was about to 
‘hina to the heart she prefaced her action, in which 
she demanded the agreement of China, with the statement that 

vas done because she was desirous of “ further strengthening 
the friendly relations and good neighborhood existing between 
fie two nations.” 

[commend to the reading of the Senate and of the country 
iiese 21 demands. In my humble judgment no person, par- 
teularly if he is familiar with the history of Japan, can read 
: without reaching the firm conclusion that if those 21 
,aunds were acceded to, and action taken accordingly, the 
_— f China as an independent nation was absoiutely sealed. 

I “uid on yesterday the demands in group 5 were suspended. 
I veleve T was somewhat in error in that statement. There 

even demands in group 5 altogether, and one of those 
‘nds was not suspended. None of them has been with- 

“Chin stund now suspended as a sword over the neck of 
hina ind are likely to be renewed any day as the 
S originally were presented without any possible excuse 


in Group II reads as follows: 

ntracting parties mutually agree that the term of lease 
and Dalny and the term of lease of the South Man- 
and the Antung-Mukden Railway shall be extended to 
) years. 

‘uustrates the method that Japan has pursued. She gets 
cession; then with arms and with force she demands an 
The leases of 
and these railways had not yet expired, but Japan 
Cr. casion to extend them for 99 years. Article 4 of 

op IT reads as follows: 

“hinese Government agrees to grant to Japanese subjects the 
ling the mines in South Manchuria and Eastern Inner 


regards what mines are to be opened they shall be 
intly, 








e Gi 
of 9 


ro concession and extends the old one. 
irthur 


the oe 


oper 
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I read yesterday, Mr. President, the instructions given the 
Japanese ambassador when these demands were sent to him. 
I also read the prime minister’s statement affecting them. The 
ambassador was told in substance that Japan was determined 
to have these demands allowed at whatever and the 
prime minister said in substance—and I gave the language liter- 
ally on yesterday—that China had the raw materials that were 
necessary for Japan’s progress and advancement. Putting 
them together they decided, there was not even the sem- 





cost, 


wii 


blance of a dispute, to make this demand at a time when the 
world was at war. Article 5 says: 

The Chinese Government agrees that in respect of the (two es 
mentioned herein below the Japanese Government’s consent shall be 
first obtained before action is taken: 

(a) Whenever permission is granted to the subject of a third power 
to build a railway or to make a loan with a third power for the pur- 


pose of building a railroad in South Manchuria and eastern inner Mon 
golia. 
(b) Whenever a loan is to be 


local taxes of South Manchuria 


made with a 
and east 


third power 
ern inner Mongolia 


pledging the 
as security. 


ArT. 6. The Chinese Government agrees that if the Chinese Govern- 
ment employs political, financial, or military advisers or instructors in 
South Manchuria or eastern inner Mongolia the Japanese Government 
shall first be consulted. 

ArT. 7. The Chinese Government agrees that the control and manage- 
ment of the Kirin-Changchun Railway shall be handed over to the 
Japanese Government for a term of 99 years, dating from the signing 
of this agreement. 

If we went no further, Mr. President, if we considered only 


this demand, what is left to China? It is true that in article 4, 
which I have just read, it is stated that where the Chinese Gov- 
ernment grants to subjects of Japan the right to mine in South 
Manchuria and eastern inner Mongolia the mines to be opened 
shall be decided upon jointly. Of course, everybody who is 
familiar with the history the diplomacy of Japan, the 
strength of Japan, and the weakness of China, knows what that 
camouflage means. “Jointly ’’ means that Japan will do as she 
pleases and as she did under similar conditions with Korea. 


of 


Mr. MOSES. Mr. President——— 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. PomMerene in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Nebraska vield to the Senator from New 


Hampshire? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. MOSES. May I ask the Senator from Nebraska if, in the 
eourse of his discussion of the preposterous and outrageous 
demands made by Japan upon China, he intends to touch upon 
the peculiar phraseology employed in some of the demands, 
namely, “outer” and “inner” Mongolia, employing geographic 
terms which hitherto had been wholly unknown to the Chinese 
mind, and involving a shadowy, indefinite geographic definition 
of territory, under which all eo of complications might ensue 
and the actual demands of the Japanese Government might be 
extended to an indefinite area, inasmuch as those particular 
terms of description of territory have never been employed by 
the Chinese or, indeed, Mr. President, anywhere by geographers 
of the Orient? 


Mr, NORRIS. In answer to the Senator, I will say that, ina 
general way, I expect to discuss the proposition, although I do 
not know whether or not the Senator has reference to some 
specific matter which I intend to discuss. 

Mr. MOSES. Oh, no, Mr. President; but in reading the group 


of demands, of course, the Senator can not have overlooked the 


terms “inner” and “outer” Mongolia with reference to various 
phases of the concessionary demands which were made upon the 
Chinese Government. Those terms, “inner” and “ outer” Mon- 
golia, were terms absolutely new in the ger graphic terminology 
of the Orient. They meant nothing or everything to the orienta! 


Japanese Government, by the forced 
China through the operation of the 


mind. Under them the 
concession it had wrung from 


threat by which they imposed this group of demands, might have 
extended its field of operations to cover the entire Chinese Em- 
pire, for all the Chinese authorities could tell. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think there is no doubt about that. 

Mr. MOSES. These new geographic terms were considered by 


and by publicists who have dealt w ith oriental 
‘hin ( 


e aaa } 


oriental scholars 
affairs, particularly so far as the relations between the ¢ 
Republic and the Nipponese Empire are concerned, to oat 
intentionally introduced for the _ em of confusing the situa 
tion later on and of enabling the Japanese to extend far beyond 


the bounds of what anybody then dreamed possible the operati 
of their sovereignty under these demands. 
Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I thank the Senator for 


very valuable contribution, the importance of which can ni 


overestimated; and there is no doubt about the truth of 
statement the Senator has just made. 

Now, to continue with a few more of these demands. In art- 
cle 1 of Group V the language reads as follows: 

The Chinese central Government shall emplo) ential Japanese 


as advisers in political, financial, and military 
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Think of that! The Chinese Government shall employ Japa- 
nese advisers In political, financial, and military affairs! That 
menuns the turning over to Japan of the financial, political, and 
military affairs of China. What would be left? I wish every 
man who reads these demands—and I am only mentioning a 
few of them, for I desire to hasten along as rapidly as I can; 
many of those that I have not read are as bad and some of them 
worse than those I have read—I wish every man who does me 
the honor to read these demands would apply them to himself and 
to his own country. What would we say if some great nation 
without uny warning, without any dispute or controversy exist- 
ing, should on some bright day send its ambassador to our Gov- 
ernment and make such a demand as the one I have just read? 
What would we think as citizens? If we were unarmed, if we 
did not have a large military establishment and the other coun- 
try did, and the other countries of the world from whom we 
might expect some sympathy and aid were at war, we would be 
helpless. Everybody knows that to the very extent of our power 
we would resist any such a demand. 

But if the power against us was sufficient to overcome us, 
or if we were weak and had no Army and no Navy to make a 
defense, would the crime be any less? Would it not be greater, 
Mr. President? Would it not, as I said yesterday, be the dif- 
ference between attacking a full, able-bodied man and trying 
to rob a cripple or a woman or a child? 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kine in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Nebraska yield to the Senator from New 
Hampshire? 

Mr. NORRIS. I do. 

Mr. MOSES. I should like to call the attention of the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska to the fact that the practice he is denounc- 
ing is not an uncommon one among these precious allies of 
ours. The seizure of the purse and the sword of China by 
Japanese hands has been paralleled by the seizure of the purse 
and sword of Persia in British hands. 

Mr. NORRIS. I will say to the Senator that I called atten- 
tion to that yesterday. 

Mr. MOSES. I am very glad to know that. 

Mr. NORRIS. And I put the treaty in the Recorp. That 
is true. The only difference is that with regard to Persia, 
that treaty is not before us. We are not called upon to act; 
but in this case we have to act. The responsibility is on our 
shoulders now, and we must either approve or disapprove this 
treaty and this provision in this treaty. 

Article 4 of the Japanese demands reads as follows: 

China shall purchase from Japan a fixed amount of munitions of 
war (say, 50 per cent or more) of what is needed by the Chinese 
Government, or that there shall be established in China a Chino- 
Japanese jointly worked arsenal. Japanese technical experts are to be 
employed and Japanese material to be purchsed, 

After she had turned over her political, financial, and mili- 
tary affairs to Japan, then she has still further to buy of 
Japan her munitions of war, and an arsenal is to be estab- 
lished in China, controlled, this says, jointly by Japanese and 
Chinese; but then they must employ Japanese technical ex- 
perts. That means that Japan is going to control it. 

That means that the munitions of war, the guns and the 
powder that China will be allowed to have in the future will 
be absolutely and completely under the control of Japan. She 
will be powerless to defend herself, powerless to equip an army 
without Japan’s consent. Japan was not taking any chances 
in this matter. 

Article 6 says: 

If China needs foreign capital to work mines, build railways, and 
construct harbor works (including dockyards) in the Province of Fukien, 
Japan shall be first consulted. 

As I said a while ago, the simple reading of these demands, 
made without cause, is 
object of Japan is to 
China. 

I had something to say yesterday about the treaty. I offered 
the treaty between Japan and China that followed close upon 
these demands, that resulted from the ultimatum that I men- 


get complete and absolute eontrol of 


tioned yesterday, and I want to read one article of that treaty, | 


although I think I showed yesterday that it is not entitled to 
the consideration of any man who wants to be fair. It is abso- 
lutely discarded by everybody as far as I know, including the 
President of the United States, as_I showed yesterday; but 
article 1 of that treaty reads as follows: 

The Chinese Government agrees to give full assent to all matters 
upon which the Japanese Government may hereafter agree with the 
German Government relating to the disposition of all rights, interests, 
and concessions which Germany, by virtue of treaties or otherwise, 
possesses in relation to the Province of Shantung. 

Mr. President, if there were no other evidence, that treaty 
shows upen its face that it is brought about by force. No one 
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but a crazy man would agree to that treaty. Now, remember 
that that was in May, 1915, while the war was on, and Pees 
knew what the treaty of peace was going to be. China Agrees 
by that provision of that treaty to agree to anything that Gey, 
many alterwards consents to when the Allies get her down = 
her knees, as they ultimately did. There is only one like “ 
stance in modern history, and that is where the Allies coy, 
pelled Germany to agree, in the present treaty, that she woyiq 
agree to any treaty that might be made with Austria. Germany 
was an enemy. There was reason why we should make de 
mands and exactions of that kind of Germany; but no one pre 
tends that that was anything but force. Yet the same thino 
almost in the same language, Japan requires, and there wore 
for some time people who even contended that was valid. It 
shows on its face that it is infamous and is not entitled to yy.. 
body’s consideration. : 

Now Mr. President, I want to read to the Senate one of t), 
Secret treaties that Japan made with Russia while this way 
was on, and then I am going to ask the Senate to look at tho 
evidence that I have disclosed and see the conspiracy that 
Japan was in. ; 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator fro, xp 
braska yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. NORRIS. I do. 

Mr. GRONNA. As I understood the Senator yesterday, Jaya) 
entered the war against Germany in August, 1914. 

Mr. NORRIS. ‘That is right. 

Mr. GRONNA. And she attacked the Germans, of course. jy 
Shantung? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. GRONNA. During that time and up to the date whic) 
the Senator has just mentioned—May, 1915—she demande 
what the Senator has read and made her 21 demands? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. GRONNA. In other words, she threatened China unless 
these demands were granted? 

Mr. NORRIS. Oh, yes. She had soldiers on Chinese soi|— 
quite a large army—at the time she issued her ultimatum. 

Mr. GRONNA. Now, as I understand the situation, in the 
first place, during 1897 and 1898 Germany stole this territory 
from China. Now Japan makes a raid upon the Germans who 
are in this territory and upon the people of China and demands 
the same territory that Germany demanded. Am I correct? 

Mr. NORRIS. That is right. 

Mr. GRONNA. And the United States must justify its posi- 
tion and say that, although we realize that Germany stole this 
territory from the people of China upon the pretext of having 
some one or two of her people murdered, we must now condone 
that theft and hand that stolen territory over to Janan? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; that is what this treaty provides. 

Mr. President, on the 8d day of July, 1916—and these dates 
are somewhat important, Senators, because I am going to couple 
them together in a few minutes to show the whole scheme, just 
what Japan was doing, and how our own country, in my judg- 
ment, was included in the scheme—this treaty between Russia 
and Japan, parts of which I am about to read, was negotiated 
and signed. I think it was the same day on which Japan 
and Russia made another treaty. They made two treaties. The 
other one was made public. This was kept secret. 

Article 1 of that treaty reads as follows: 

The two high contracting parties acknowledge that the vital interests 
of both require the safeguarding of China against the political domina 
tion by any third power entertaining hostile designs against Russia or 
Japan and therefore mutually pledge themselves, each time when cil 
cumstances demand it, to enter into frank relations based on complete 
mutual trust with one another with a view to taking joint measures 
for the prevention of the possibility of the advent of such a state 0! 
affairs (in China). 


That article is important, Mr. President, as showing that Ue 


| object of this treaty was to prevent anybody else interfering 1 


China. I have already shown that at the very time this treat) 
was made Japan was keeping China out of the war. The other 
allies were trying to get her in. She then commenced to make it 
known that she wanted an agreement about the German po 
sessions in Shantung at the peace table. Krupensky, in the 
secret correspondence that I read yesterday, showed uP that 
proposition. A little later she entered into direct negotiation 
with England, with France, with Italy, and with Russia an 
agreed with every one of them what should be done with Shan- 
tung when the war was over. rou 
It had begun to dawn on Japan that America was coms ° 
and she not only went so far as to make these secret agreements 
with other powers but she entered into at least 
agreement, which I am about to read, by which, in my 
she showed that she had taken into consideration the 


in, 


one secret 
judgment, 
fact thal 
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America might object to her actions in China, and she was 
making a combination with Russia against our own country. 


‘pp. 2. If as a result of the measures taken by mutual agreement 
vussia and Japan, in virtue of the preceding article, war should be 
1 by the third power referred to in article 1 of the present con- 


eu 


is, any power that undertook to interfere— 


r of the contracting parties— 
is, either Japan or Russia— 


ther party shall on the first demand of its ally come to its assistance, 
h of the high contracting parties pledges itself hereby, in case 
a situation should arise, not to conclude peace with the common 
y without the previous consent of its ally. 
\;r. 3. The terms on which each high centracting party is to render 
| assistance to the other in accordance with the preceding article, 
il as the form in which this assistance is to be rendered, shall be 
jetermined jointly by the respective competent authorities of the two 
ontracting parties. 


” t 


\ 4. Provided that neither high contracting party shall regard 
bound by article 2 
\riicle 2 is the one in which they say they will go to war 
of the present convention in respect of rendering armed assistance to 


ly so long as it has not been given guaranties by its allies that they, 
will render such assistance to it as would correspond to the seri- 

; of the impending conflict. 
\ir. President, everybody knows that Japan has a treaty alli- 
we with Great Britain, and did have it when they entered into 


this treaty. That proviso, article 4, i, put into this treaty to 


save Japan from going to war in case Great Britain should inter- 
fere in China. That is what that means. She would not have 


o war then unless her ally, after being informed, would 
to come in. What other power is left? Of course there 
i. good many other powers left, but what other power has 
y probability on earth of making any ebjecition? Mr. Presi- 
dent, there is only one, and that is the United States of America. 
This was at a time when we were not in the war. It could not 
u France, it could not mean Italy, it could not mean any of 
countries at war. It could mean only the United States. 
put in the proviso so as to make it perfectly plain that it 
That coustruction is emphasized when 


to vo t 


msent 


mK 
the 
Th 
could not mean England. 


vou read the next article, which tells how long this conven- 
tion shall last. 
5. The present convention enters into force from the woment 
gnature and shall remain in force until July, 1921 


\ssuming that we did not go into the war, but stayed out, 
hen Japan made those demands en China we had said, 


‘We can not stand for that; that is eruel and inhuman; that 
is ile same as Germany did with Belgium,” they had it fixed, 
I ly if China went into the war, by the agreement with 
England and the other powers in those secret treaties, but they 
had fixed so that if America did not go into the war and 
did not, therefore, come to the peace table and demand some- 
thing for China, but, on the other hand, did object to this high- 
handed course of Japan in China, Japan would have an ally 
res o go to war with her to fight the United States. 

Mr. President, this is only one secret treaty. I am indebted 
{o the Bolsheviks for this one. When they got possession of 
Ri they gave publicity to it. I do not know what other 
Se treaties Japan has up her sleeves with other countries 

> same effect, 
‘le 5 eontinues: 
‘iould one of the high contracting parties not deem it necessary 12 


efore the expiry of this term to give notice of its unwilling- 
lon latter shall 


prolong the validity of the present convention, the 
1 in force for a period of 1 year after it has been denounced 
or other of the high contracting parties. 

6. The present convention shall be kept in complete secre 


rybody except the two high contracting parties, 


re you have it, Mr. President. While the war was on 
Japan wanted to guard against two contingencies. America at 


t] 


China out of the war to the extent, as I said before, in my judg- 

ment, of demonstrating that she was not loyal to the Allies’ 

iuse, But the Allies were trying to get China in, and trying | 
to get Japan to consent that she should come in, to get the ships 

C had. Then she went into the secret agreements with the 

other powers, so that if China went in she had them all tied up 

wit] 


those agreements, so that when China came to the peaee 
he would be carved up just the same as though she stayed 


+ 


I 


to meet any possibility that America might not go into 
i¢ War, she made this secret treaty of July, 1916, so that when 
sie Was raping and outraging China while the balance of the 
world were fighting, if America said anything at least the 
Russian Government, and I de not know how many others, 


pee hound by that secret treaty to declare war against America 
me come to Japan's relief. 


laut time was not in the war. Japan had succeeded in keeping | 
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Think of it, Senators, in connection with the question of the 
loyalty of Japan to the allied cause. What does that mean? 
Suppose we had not gone into the war. Suppose the American 
Government had in some way found out and protested against 
this rape of China and Japan had refused to pay attention ; 
and suppose it had resulted in war with the United S 
America while that other great war was on. Then Japan would 
have declared war against America, there would 


against China, Russia, according to t 


any 


ates of 


nae 
mve Hpeen War 
an hat sect 


compel 


would have declared war against America. Then where would 
America have been in this World War? Whether she liked i! 
or not she would have been fighting the Allies and in favor of 


Germany. ‘That does not look to me very much as tho Japan 


had the cause of the Allies at heart 

Mr. President, I want to offer some evidence Sena 
and to the country of what Japan is deing in China no wha 
Japan is doing in this country that she says she is se auxious t 


give to China. The Senator from New Hampshire | Mr. Moses 





interrupted me and read a translation of an article printed in a 
Japanese paper, and my coHeague the Senator from Nebrusku 
[ Mr. Hirciucock] made some remark to the effect that we ought 
not to pay any attention to irresponsible newspaper public:tions 
because, just as in this country, there are a great many such in 


Japan. Thai is true, and I would not pretend to off Hew 
paper articie as proof of a condition existing ina country. But, 
Mr. President, I can pile up that Senate desk with propagand 
and newspaper articles from Japan so high that the Presiden 





can not see a Senator, carrying out the very ideas contained ir 
the editorial read by the Senator from New Hampshir We 
can get an idea of what the Japanese people are thinking if w 
take a broad view of their country and consider what appears in 
their newspapers. 

I will not take the time of the Senate burden the Rrecoxnp 


with a production of such records. But I can produce them: | 
have them—illustrations, posters, newspapers of all kinds—that 
go to show that the Japanese people believe that Japan is de 
tined to rule the world. Thi ste] 
any question What hidden in the breast of Japan is an idea 
that the Mikado some day | rule over the world: i} 


S- 


is is one of the s. There is ne 


} 
iy 


t 


will 





Al 
Christian religion will be destroyed and the pagan religion of 
the Mikado established everywhere on God's footstool. That 
what they talk to their people. Again, there is a similarity to 
Germany, who for 50 years inculcated into the breasts of all he: 
people, including the little school children, that Germany was 
supreme, that Germany was cond to me, that she was 


that she 


to the Japans 


destined to be the 
vincible. That 


great power of all the world, 
is the doctrine that is taugh 


se by 


t 
It 























the Japanese. That propaganda. Sa ito them 
It is part of their religi 
Now, I want to rend, as bearing out what I have said, of an 
article that appeared in Japanese paper : Psina called 
Jih Pae, referring to Christians. Mr. President, some of thes 
papers that Japan is printing e printed in the Chinese n- 
guage and are circulated among Chinese in the way of a prop- 
aganda to make the Chinese believe particularly that $ 
sionaries of t knglish tongue, and more particubiris hat 
American missionaries of | English tongue re fraud d 
that their religion is no accou It is a wide propagand i 
she is spreading through China ht 1 W ve are ] [ia 
this article it said: 
Christians ha ‘ ied th viliza 1 1 I ly of ( 
States, and look down on non-Christian States ivilized I 
|} and heretics. B his disasti European war originated ith Ge 
| many, the mos portant of the Christian States and the | 
Martin Luther, the author of the Reformation All intelligent ) 
in Europe realize that this strife has shaken the belief in Christianit 
to its very foundations; th unless some new mainsprit ‘ mn 
| found it will lose all influer in the spiritual world. Disciples « 
Christianity nxious and worried ‘about this, for since belief 
in Christianity is been shaken in the spiritual world of Europe t 
| missionaries sent out to the East by Europe and America must als 
profoundly affected, and this is in a very special degree 
wunxiety to preachers of Christianity in China. 
Unfortunately the Tsingtau qnestion gave rise to th ) ! 1 
violent anti-Japanese movement spread with great rapidity 
These missionaries seized upon this as an opportunity for bolst 
up the waning fortunes of Christianity, and they therefore express 
sympathy with the student agitation in order to purchase their s 0 
for Christianity) r'ruly they are cunning foxes, with ever ar 
the main chance 
Although church and state are separate, the question whet! 
should be allowed to take part in political movements is evidently 1 
one that can be hastily decided Up to now the problem of 8S! 
has been a purely political question, and the present attempt 
it into a spiritual question is obviously with the « *t of pr 
spiritual reaction. There is certainly not much righteousn 
discerned in the actions of the missionaries in this regard. 
The forcible seizure of Kiaochow by Germany had for its p : 
murder of two missionaries, and China has ceded territory and paid 
indemnities in many similar cases. Thus may the chur Ine an 





instrument of national destruction. 
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That is the sort of propaganda they are feeding to the Chi- 
nese and sending out printed in Chinese language. 

In fact, all the calamities from which China has suffered down to the 
present day have sprung from the Christian Church, and that is why 
intelligent people object to the political activities of Christian mission- 
aries, 

I read that, only one out of hundreds that I have, to show 
the insidious propaganda that Japan is circulating through 
China. She has obtained control of newspapers and established 
others; she prints them in the Chinese language, as that was, 
and circulates them all over China to prejudice China against 
the missionary, against the church, and to try to make her be- 
lieve that a continuation of activities upon the part of the 
church and the missionaries will mean the destruction of China, 
just as she argues in that article. 

When this war broke out—— 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President—— 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, in view of what the Senator 
has said with reference to the Christian churches and the Chris- 
tian missionaries in China and in Japan, and I assume that all 
these newspapers are printed either in the Japanese or in the 
Chinese languages, is it not fair to presume that some of these 
Christian missionaries are able to read both the Japanese and 
the Chinese languages, or at least one of them? 

Mr. NORRIS. Most of them are able to read both languages. 

Mr. GRONNA. What surprises me is this: How does the 
Senator from Nebraska account for the fact that many of those 
who profess to preach the gospel of Christ, as laid down by Him 
in the Sermon on the Mount, are advocating this treaty and are 
advocating the very same thing the Japanese are advocating— 
the destruction of the Christian religion in the world? 

Mr. NORRIS. I thank the Senator from North Dakota for 
asking the question. It is an extremely important one. I have 
quite a number of documents that I want to produce on the sub- 
ject, but I am not quite ready to do it now. I will promise the 
Senator, however, that before I get through I am going into 
that question. 

Mr. GRONNA. Iam very glad to know it. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think any honest believer in the religion of 
Jesus Christ, when he understands what we are asked to do, 
would suffer death before he would advise us to give our official 
sanction to the treaty as it stands. 

Mr. GRONNA. I apologize for interrupting the Senator at 
this time, and I am glad to know that he is going into that 
matter. 

While I am on my feet, if I may be permitted, I will pro- 
pound another inquiry. The Senator called attention to the 
fact that some time in July, 1916, a secret treaty was entered 
into between Japan and Russia. The Senator, I am sure, will 
remember as well as I do the brilliant speech delivered in this 
Chamber shortly after the United States had declared war 
against the Imperial German Government. Viscount Ishii at 
that time, I believe, spoke, and I remember distinctly some of 
his language. In substance at least it was that Japan entered 
this war in the interest of humanity and in the interest of 
democracy. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; I referred to that briefly yesterday, and 

i want to say to the Senator, since he has asked the question 
now, that when Viscount Ishii made that beautiful speech it 
made a great impression upon the mind of the Senator from 
North Dakota, as it did upon me and all the other Senators, 
helieving, as I did and as I believe all other Senators believed, 
that he was in earnest and was conscientious. We did not know 
ihat he had his pockets filled with secret treaties by which he 
was going to carve up China when the war was over, in viola- 
tion of the very doctrine which he proclaimed and that we said 
were in the war to vindicate. 
\s I started to say, when this war broke out there was an 
American school—there are quite a number, but here is one in 
particular—that got into difficulty over in Shantung. It got 
into difficulty when the Japanese got control. I have three 
accounts of it. One is a Japanese account, one is a Chinese 
account, and the other is an American account from an Ameri- 
can missionary. I want to read parts of those or the substance 
of them. TF irst I will take up the Japanese account. Here is 
what it says: 

The pa 


Wwe 


stors are sn¢ 


hidden within these institutions— 


akingly 
Referring to missionary schools— 


and hypocritically take on the name of the chureh, pretending to 
preach, ‘They go everywhere making the acquaintance and winning the 
friendship of all classes of people, pretending to preach the Gospel to 
distant lands, while their real work is to use all their efforts to extend 
the influence and power of their country. And Japan is now exposing 
their real purpose, namely, not to save and help China but to swallow 
her up and annex her. Now they are using every foul means to destroy 
the good relations between Japan and China and the friendship of 
Japanese and Chinese which everyone well knows is so beautiful. 
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Oh, it is beautiful, Mr. President! That is a beauty that no 
man as yet has been able to comprehend except throue), the 
devious ways and dark alleys of Japanese diplomacy. 

But now a newly fomented enmity has suddenly appeared. Tho 
whole body of missionaries has stirred up and set aflame an angry Korean 
revolt; they have compelled the Peking students to revolt and boyeot; 
Japanese in business and social intercourse; they have spread thei; 
poison throughout China. eo 

I’or many years a good relationship has existed between America 
Japan, and upon first hearing of this affair we thought it only a ; 
But now we know that this relation is in every way broken 
we are compelled to hate them with a deep hatred. 

Mr. President, there was over there, when the action of {jp 
peace conference became known in China, a boycott agains; 
Japanese goods. They resorted to all kinds of things, anq | 
will read some evidence of it, to compel the Chinese jo pyy 
Japanese goods. There was a movement on foot over there to 
hold the Chinese Government responsible wherever the Chines 
people did not buy Japanese goods. Now, let me read tho 
Chinese report of this mission schoo!. ‘This from 
May 30: 

The Japanese papers this morning published that the princing) ; 
two teachers of the American Presbyterian Mission School and two 
American pastors of that mission have been tried before the civil go 
ernor of Tsingtao, the American consul having been summoned to hy 
present, on the charge of “ disturbing the public peace.” 


This took place in China. If Japan has not interfered vit), 
the Chinese Republic and is not destroying her capacity as 4 
nation, it would seem funny that a trial of this kind should pe 
had before Japanese officials, would it not? But that is 
happened. 


The pe of the school has been expelled from 
term of three years and the school closed and sealed. 

The charge remains unexplained. The day the summons was yp 
ceived the missionary in charge of the Presbyterian work in Tsingtao 
stated that the students of the mission school there were exercising 
no part in the boycott or patriotic demonstrations. Indeed, they are 
but children, as the school only runs to the middle school grades 
Personal inquiry among Chinese shop keepers in Tsingtao elicits th 
fact that these Chinese population of Tsingtao have been kept in igno: 
ance by their overlords of the patriotic movement elsewhere, and their 
ignorance demonstrates the fact that the mission school could have 
done extremely little publicity campaigning, if any at all. 

The missionaries state that they have been subjected to continued 
difficulties since the Japanese are certain that they have attained the 
will at the conference. 


Ever since Japan won at the peace conference, the mission 
aries have felt the effect of it in China. 


The Japanese Tsingtao Daily News to-day publishes an editori 
page half filled with polemics against the Christian Chureh and 1 
ligion, and over all this a grandiose article on the proper relations 
of church and state and religious liberty. 


That is what I read. 


A common expression in Tsingtao and, indeed, entire Shantung j 
“the peace conference has devoted us to become a second Korea 


That is the way the Chinamen feel, and no wonder they 1% 
fuse to patronize Japanese merchants or to buy Japanese goods 
Would you? Would we? Would we refuse to buy under those 
circumstances? Just ask yourselves the question— 


but this exhibition of militarist lordship is convincing many that u 
occupational authorities here are prepared to go even one step furthet 
in their Prussianistic policies than their colleagues in Japan and 
Chosen, 


Now, listen to this. While they are destroying American 
missionary schools, listen to this account of the German 
schools—Japan, supposed to be an enemy of Germany and fight 
ing her, supposed to be an ally of America, is abolishing Amer- 
ican schools and permitting German schools to continue. 


GERMAN MISSION UNTOUCHED. 


An interesting feature of the case is that, although the Americat 
mission in Tsingtao is thus being hindered, the German mission ther 
is still allowed freedom to operate to the extent of its limited funds, 
and was allowed this freedom during the entire war, although th 
German missionaries never ceased to press in the most forceful 1a 
guage their pro-German sentiments. It is the old psychological! pri 
ciple that fear is the greatest breeder of hate, and that the worst 
hated enemy is the one which is unconquered. : , 

It is being speculated here whether or not Japan's haste in wins 
her authority and opposition to Christianity and Americans in Tsinsta 
will jar the Paris peace conference into a reconsideration of tle ques 
tion. Opinion is that if Japan has the matter finally closed beyond 
reopening, such actions will at least cost her the good will and <oi 
gratulations of the nations subscribing to her success. 

The American Presbyterian mission expects to be forced to «ls 
of its beautiful Tsingtao site and the costly buildings thereon i 
sacrifice, and to give up its work of many years standing ther 


Here is an American version: 
THE 


and 
imor. 


Wp } 
Up, and 


is 


Tsinan. 


what 


Tsingtao for 


I 


ip 
‘Ih 


AFFAIR. 
May 31, 


Word has been received that Hugh O'Neill Boys’ High Scho a oF 
Presbyterian Mission in Tsingtao has been closed by order of the 7S) 
anese Tsingtao military government. p pied 

This action was taken after several weeks of continuous interic - 
on the part of the police. While a single woman only was !! rit 
station a campaign of investigation was conducted by the gend eae 
who insisted that a spy from Peking was being harbored in the s ee 

This campaign began Sunday, May 20, and was eontinued until st 


hom 
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The gendarme 


the principal, Wang Shou-ching, and the school office. ; 
visiting 


have also persistently interrupted the work of the station by 
and interrogating the missionaries in their homes. 

On May 28 the entire teaching staff, American and Chinese, were sum 
moned to appear at the courthouse and threatened with punishment if 
they failed to appear. This left the school with no overseer, and imme- 
diately after the staf had left a force of seven soldiers appeared and 
took possession of the school. They tovk pictures of the building and 
posted a military guard inside the schoolhouse, 





At the courthouse the teachers, foreign and Chinese, were arraigned 
before the civil administrator and his staff and two police oflice An 
order from the commanding general was read In Japanese, Chinese, and 


English demanding that, because of disturbances and crimes—the nature 
of the crimes were not mentioned—and: for the sake of peace, the school 
must be closed at once and all teachers and pupils sent home within 10 
days. 

A second order was read and debivered to Mr. Wang Shou-ching, the 
principal, banishing him from Tsingtau for three years, emphasizing the 
heinousress of his crime, but giving no hint as to what his crime was 
except that his presence in ‘T'singtau threatened the peace. Mr. Wang 
has been in the service of the mission for many years and has a good 
reputation and a clear record lie is a peaceable man, taking no part 
in politics, and has shown every sign of being scrupulously careful at 
this time. Thus without trial or conviction he has been condemned and 
banished in disgrace as a dangerous criminal, 

On May 28 and 29, a day and night milit 


n 


guard was maintained 








in the schooihouse, forbidding any classes, and watching every move 
ment of teachers and pupils. And now even though the school is dis 
persed, and the schoolhouse empty, the military guard still holds pos 
session of the school building. 

Also on May 13, five Japanese soldiers carrying their guns visited 
the mission girls’ schoo: at Tr Sin Tan, a village eight li from the 


Lan-Tswen railread station. ‘lhe principal demurred at their entrance, 


ut they demanded admission, so the principal finally took them to a 
classroom, ‘They, however, insisted upon wandering off in ones and 
twos, going wherever they pleased The girls fled to their rooms and 


locked their doors, and the soldiers still peeped in the windows. 

There is being conducted a versistent campaign of villifying and re 
viling Europeans and Americans, especially missionaries, by the local 
Japanese papers, which are printed both in Japanese and Chinese. 
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and in Korea, have given me 
of which they had personal knowledge of hundreds and 11 
sands of Koreans who were in this way compelled 
country. They could not pay the taxes; 

hat would be received with 
They had to go to the Japanese to get 


their personal testimony of 

to | 
they could not 
which to 
such mons 


money t pay the tax 
There was ¢ 


e had to hav: 








man there who was ready to give it to them, bui 
|} a2 deed to the property before they could get the money hi 
they would not give the deed, the Jananese would sell the prop 
|} erty for taxes and get it in that way. That is what is going 
there his article continues: 

With respect to ihe fifth demand, it is pointed out that a beginning 
has been made with the introduction of Japanese currency by the re 
iusal of the railway to accept anything but Japanese bank notes f 
the payment of freight or of passenger tickets, and even when larg 
sums are paid by check, they have to be paid by checks on Japane 


i} 


Mr. President, I have here a news item printed in the North | 


(hina Star, a Chinese publication, which I think shows what is 
going on. It shows the propaganda which I have briefly out- 
lined. I read from the paper mentioned of August 4. 1919: 


Considerable irritation is felt by Chinese here 


That is at Peking— 
1 series of resolutions recently passed by the Japanese residents 


at Fangtze, a town in Shantung along the Shantung Railway, which 


resolutions it is believed have been officially instigated and are to be 
passed by all Japanese communities in Shantung, and possibly in 


China, , ; 
he irritation is felt not | 
it is admitted even the three tailors of Tooley Street have a right to 


at the mere passing of resolutions, which | 


pass if they be so minded, but at the believed official instigation und at | 


the extreme demands embodied in the resolutions, which are roughly 
as follows: 

(1) That all agreements between 
Shantung must be upheld to the letter. 


China and Japan concerning 


(2) That all important points along the Shantung Railway should 
be opened to international trade, 
I will show you a little later on what a camouflage that is 


though it sounds rather good. 


(3) That Japanese troops should be maintained along the line of 


the Shantuang Railway. 

(4) That the Japanese gendarmery along the railway shold he at 
least doubled in strength. 

(5) That Japanese currency should be legal tender in Shantung. 

(6) That the boycott directed against Japanese goods should be 
terminated. 

(7) That China should indemnify Japan for all losses sustained in 
consequence of the boycott. 

(8) That a zone within 20 kilometers of the railway should be 
idministered by Japanese police. 

(9) That the privileges formerly enjoyed by Germany with respect 
fo mining within 30 kilometers of the railway and within a certain 
radius of Poshan, Chichuan, and other districts should be granted to 


Japan, 
With respect to the second demand— 
Now, let us see what that was. The 
important points along the Sh 
opened to international trade.” 
With respect to the second demand it is pointed out that at practically 
all the places that it is suggested should be opened to foreign trade, 
Japanese trade has, during the period of the war, strongly entrenched 
itself, and by compulsory sales of property made by the Chinese all the 
best business sites have been acquired by Japanese, so that to open 
these places to foreign trade would be a farce, except for the Japanese, 


** that 
he 


second demand was 
all antunge Railway 


eghonld 
al noulid 


zoods, if 


| bank 


How long would America live if other Government ¢2 
into Gur midst and ousted the justices of the peace, ousted the 
county clerk and the county judge and the district judge and 
the supreme judge, put their officials in their places, then 
our railroads and said, “ When you want to pay freight on your 
you are permitted to do business at all, you must give 


Sole 


took 


i 
37 
ai 


rive 





a check, and if you give a check it must be on one of m 
bs a How long would our banks last under that method 
of doing business? How long will the Chinese bank: 


when the 


Japane 
Moreovs Be 


Japanese will not accept checks on any other tl 
bank? The article says further: 
the wa 


is pointed out, the Japanese have prepared 


he introduction of their own currency by buying out of the Provin 
all the copper cash, a transaction that is estimated has gh 
millions of yen profit to the Japanese. 

With respect to the mining rights along the railway, it is pointes 


out that although originally Germany had exclusive mining rights in a 


zone of 50 kilometers on each side of the railway, these rights wer 
absolutely carceled in July 1911, and the exclusive mining rights 
many points not in the railway zone were also canceled, so that wh 
the Japanese resolutions demand is something a great deal more tha 
what Germany enjoyed when she was ousted from the Peninsula. 

There is, of course, general criticism of the other demands, as i: 
dieative of Japanese militaristic ideas, but the main specific criticis 
is directed against the foregoing points, and the fact that they 
evidently officially indorsed, and thus reveal the hollowness of Jap 
alleged promises in Paris and Washington. 

W. Ss. R 
Mr. President, let us suppose that, although living, as we 


supposed, under the laws of America, we were weak and un- 
armed and Great Britain came over here and took our rail 
ways, ousted all of our officials and put Britishers in their 
place, so that we had to go before them in our own country to 


| get justice, and then she should say, “ You can not do business 


| with American banks; you have got to do business with 


’| will not accept American money.” 


| practice that kind of oppression upon weak China than it would 
| be upon America? 


| worked 


sritish 
banks; you have got to pay your taxes in British money; we 
How long would we live, and 
it any worse to 


what would we think? Mr. President, is 
I want every American citizen to take home 
with him the thought of the Golden Rule and ask himself, 
“How would I like it if I were weak and some greater power 
its will upon me in this kind of a fashion?” 

I desire now to quote from a Japanese paper, published i: 
the Chinese language, attacking the school and the church. 1! 


am going to read only a small part of it to indicate the char 


| acter of the propaganda which is going on: 


From the beginning the Christian church in China has been unrea 
sonable and guilty of violence. History proves this. All of China 
troubles and the loss of national sovereignty are due to the church 
It is not necessary to specify these troubles, for all the Chinese know 
about them. Originally Christianity was an important religion, but 
to-day it is extremely corrupt. The intellectual leaders of Europ 





iat the Great War was due to the decline of the church. 

I wish the ministers about whom the Senator from North 
was talking would read the Japanese propaganda now 
, in which the central fire always is directed 


realize t 


Dakota 


going on in Chins 


against the Christian religion and the Christian church. Th: 
could not then escape the truth of my statement that it is 
i part of the Japanese propaganda; it is a part of the religious 


Mr. President, later on I shall show you that the same thing | 


happened in Korea, 
property in China they want. As they did in the case of Korea, 
they manipulate the finances of the country until it is impos- 
sible for a native to have any money; they call it all in. They 
compel them to take paper money and to pay their taxes in a 
kind of money which they do not possess and can not get unless 
they get it from the Japanese. In order to get it from the 
Japanese they must sell their property, and they must sell it 
at the price that the Japanese put on it. That was worked to a 
linish in Korea; it is being worked right now in the territory 
that Japan is so anxious to give up to China. 

Mr. President, missionaries of the various Christian churches 
of Ameriea, who have spent the best part of their lives in China 


The Japanese are able to buy any piece of | 


belief of the Japanese that paganism under the jurisdiction ot 
the Mikado will eventually rule this earth and that everythin: 
standing in the way will be sacrificed and destroyed. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, did I understand 


tne Senate 


to say that the statement was made by the Japanese publicatio 
from which he has read that originally the Christian religion 
was sound and good? 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator must understand that I 


have read is from a Japanese publication in the Chinese 
guage intended to be cireulated amongst the Chines 
propaganda. 

Mr. GRONNA. But, at any rate, it is a contessiou at 


originally the Christian religion 
Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 
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Mr. GRONNA. Does it, then, say that the practice of the 
Christian religion has become corrupt? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; it says, for instance—I only read a part 
of it; it all runs along the same line— 
fhe intellectual leaders of Europe realize that 

to the decline of the church 
Blaming the war on the church. 
Mr. GRONNA. Not on religion, but on the church. 
Mr. NORRIS. On the church. 
Mr. President, I have here an exceedingly interesting letter 
from an American Presbyterian missionary. It is a lengthy 
letter, and I do not want to take up the time of the Senate in 
reading all of it; but, in the hope that some student of this 
question will want to get to the bottom of it and get his in- 
formation from first-hand, I am going to print it in the Rrecorp. 
It goes on to show just what Japan has been doing and what 
she is doing now. It comes from a Christian man whose name 
[ am not at liberty to divulge, but as to whom I have the best 
of evidence that he is in every way trustworthy. I can not 
divulge his hame, because, as has been said to me in many a 
letter, and personally by many an individual who expects to 
go back, their usefulness would be absolutely ended if it were 
known that they had given information as to conditions over 
there. 

it is not true, Mr. President, that these missionaries in Korea 
or in Japan have incited rebellion. It is not true; but they all 


the Great War was 


aue 


believe in education. That is part of the Christian religion. 
That is part of their work. They are spreading the English 


language, in addition to other things. They are having schools 
educating the people as well as giving religious instruction; 
and that, in addition to their religious preaching, is very ob- 
jectionable to the Japanese. 

This missionary has been over there a good deal of his life. 
1 am going to to read a few extracts from his letter. One of 
ihem is as follows: 

The Japs hate American missions in China with a special virulence. 
They—the missions—interfere with Koreanizing China. 

Aud I would not have any respect for a religion that would 
not do that. These missionaries, when they see some one suffer- 
ing, go to their relief, whether they are heathen or Christian, 
whether they are Japanese or Chinese or American or what not; 
und whenever they do that for one of the victims of the Japa- 
nese, they immediately get into trouble. 

They— 

Meaning the Japs— 
have recently kicked one station’s educational work out of Tsingtau, 
arresting the missionaries, clerical and ladies, leading them before their 
inquisitors, banishing the Chinese principal and Chinese teachers, and 
sealed up the boys’ high school, an expensive brick and stone plant, the 
gift of Mr. Hugh O'Neill, of New York City—all this without any 
justification, on a false charge and with no chance of defense. By 
their soldiers terrorizing our girls’ high school, they have also broken 
that up. It is many miles west, outside of the German ‘“ Gebiet,” 
which alone was supposed to be taken over by the Japs. 

This man tells us that these things have been done away 
beyond anything that the Germans have ever had, as far as 
territory is concerned. 

Here is another quotation: 


In every important city they bave an inspired newspaper in the 
vernacular, each of which continually reiterates two lies in every con- 
vable variation First, America is the sky enemy of China; and, 
econd, China ought to walk into the friendly embrace of Japan to 


e the insidious plans and spoliation that America plans. At the 
ame time, just as Germany tried by “ frightfulness” to break the 
norale of the people whose land she coveted, so her apt pupil here, by 
mimense quantities of Ulicitly used opium, morphine, cocaine, and other 
pes, peddled all through this Province and China, and by thousands 
Jap prostitutes brought into the cities and market towns and villages 
his Province and outside, is systematically and with an immense 
iccrument of wealth breaking up the spirit of these people to resist 
by the tens of thousands, It is my business to itinerate through the 
ses among the people. I know. The German railroad is used for 
* economic privileges,”’ and China is helpless to resist, just as she 
io resist the use of that railroad to rush Chinese grains and salt and 
out of the country to Japan, via Tsingtau and other ports, 
and south, that Japan dominates. This same “ prostitute” 
weapon was recently used by the Jap Government to drive the educa- 
tional work of our mission out of its fime compound in Tsingtau, by 
ringing it around 


with an extensive Government-run red-light district. 

Listen to that, Mr. President. Are we going to give our ap- 

proval, by the ratification of this treaty, to the imposition of 

such things upon an innocent people? Are we going to take a 

step that will make it possible for Japan to continue this con- 
duct through all time? 

The writer of this letter says, 


sen 


ihes 


rroduce 
j 1 


> rt} 
orun 


in substance, that to drive out 


the educational work of the missionaries from its fine home, 
from its churches and its schools, they practically put around it 
“i ring of prostitutes, so as to make it untenable by respectable 
I might stop here to say that Japan has done a big 
She takes the prostitutes into China, 
She 


people. 
business along this line. 
will do like this man says she did with the mission. 


She 
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will establish a house of prostitution in the very center of the 
city, probably, if she can accomplish something by doing so, 
and she does it for money. She charges each one of the in- 
mates of those houses of ill fame and gets taxation from it. 
She makes a large ameunt of money, besides the effect that it 
wiil have upon the people where these things are pushed and 
forced; yet we are practically asked to approve it, not for a 
month or a day, but forever. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Currts in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Nebraska yield to the Senator from North 
Dakota? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. GRONNA. I assume that the missionaries from whom 
the Senator from Nebraska is quoting are citizens of the United 
States? 

Mr. NORRIS. 
yes, sir. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
letter of this missionary. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
ordered. 

The letter is as follows: 


A PARISH IN EAST SHANTUNG WITH 5,00 


This letter is written by an American citizen: 
to print the entire 


Without objection, it is so 


000 SOULS, 
SHANTUNG PROVINCE, NORTH CHINA. 
Senators Norris and Boran, 

Washington, D. C. 

HONORED Sizs: I am a member of the American Presbyterian Mis- 
sion, located * * * have been there longer than any other fo: 
eigner, and know, sub rosa, conditions in the Province—political and 
economic—well. Like many other foreigners, before I came to the 
Orient, I was enamored of the Japs; but the longer I live here the 
more, like other foreigners, I see their cunning, duplicity, brutality, 
arrogance, and utter untrustworthiness' in China. All nationalities 
resident in the Far East are practically a unit in condemnation ot 
their aims, methods, and policies in China. This unique unanimity 
is not caused by German propaganda but by the mean, detestable things 
that the Japanese Government and its creatures are daily doing here 
in carrying out its policy of unjustifiable aggression. Japan has tried 
to blame many revelations of her dirty deals off on “ German propa 
ganda.” 

Since Japan's recent diplomatic triumph at Paris she has thrown 
off the mask here as to her carefully worked out, sinister policy in 
China; she is turning heaven and earth in a skillful world propa 
yanda of lies to fool her western allies and cover up her intent to 
continue to make her “ economic privileges ’’ mean political domination 
They do in Shantung. as Americans can furnish you many detailed 
aecounts in preof. Jap press reports and smooth, smiling, titled 
Jap after-dinner speakers and magazine writers and diplomatic and 
consular agents are staking everything on trying to befuddle th 
American public and make it think that * economic privileges’’ and 
“ political domination ’’ are two different things. But, for Japan, in 
Manchuria, Mongolia, Chihli, fFukien, Formosa, Korea, and Shantuny 
they are one and the same. If you hang to this point (using some oi 
the many available facts of .history, which are being made every da\ 
in these provinces and which American missionaries and business men 
ean furnish you) and if you drive this sinister fact into the conscious 
ness of America—not letting the Japs switch you off by any of thei: 
many specious, lying arguments—you may help to avert and save an 
other world war that is arising from the Orient, due to the conscienc 
less ambition and militaristic power of the Asiatic Prussian. FExperi- 
ence proves that no word of Japan in China can be trusted. 

Even the Germans allowed the Chinese, according to treaty, to have 
responsible officials at Tsingtau in the customs, post office, and tel: 
graph administrations; and to police all the stations of the great rail- 
road. ‘The Japs (in contravention of the “rights” they claim to hav 
inherited from the Germans) have kicked out the Chinese. The Ger 
mans, by their “ economic concessions,’ dominated the Provinee polit 
ically; but the Japs—by numberless political usurpations all over 
the Province ; by a process of frightfulness: by land seized and busines 
squeezes ; by forced purchases or seizures of natural resources; by per 
secution of Christians (both leaders and peasants); by the break-up 
of American mission educational work—have far transcended any ag 
gressions of which the Germans were guilty; and thereby strengthened 
a Jap strangle hold on Shantung far exceeding the one Germany had. 

The Japs hate American missions in China with a special virulence. 
They—the missions—interfere with Koreanizing China. They hav 
recently kicked one station’s educational work out of Tsingtau, arresting 
the missionaries, clerical and ladies, leading them before their inquis 
tors, banishing the Chinese principal and Chinese teachers, and seale«| 
up the boys’ high school, an expensive brick and stone plant, the gif! 
of Mr. Hugh O’Neill, of New York City—all this without any just! 
fication, on a false charge, and with no chance of defense. By theil 
soldiers terrorizing our girls’ high school, they have also broken that up 
It is many miles west, outside of the German “ Gebiet,’’ which alom 
was supposed to be taken over by the Japs. : 

The Japs have a great wireless plant, big brick and stone barracks 
full of soldiers, and a compound like a fort in this and many otic 
centers of China—each gripping the throat of a strategic section. 

In every important city they have an inspired newspaper in the 
vernacular, each of which continually reiterates two lies in ever) 
conceivable variation. First, America is the sly enemy of China, 
and, second, China ought to walk into the friendly embrace of Japan 
to escape the insidious plans and spoliation that America plans. At! 
the same time, just as Germany tried by “frightfulness”’ to break 
the morale of the peoples whose lands she coyeted, so her apt pupl! 
here, by immense quantities of illicitly used opium, morphine, cocaine, 


and other dopes, peddled all through this Province and China, — 
Japanese prostitutes brought into the cities ane 


by thousands of L : i ; 
market towns and villages of this Province and outside, is systemat 
ically and with an immense accrument of wealth breaking the spirit 
of these people to resist by the tens of thousands. It is my business 
to itinerate through the villages among the people. 1 know. Th 
German railroad is used for these “ economic privileges, and China 
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is helpless to resist, just as she is to resist the use of that railroad 


to rush Chinese grains and salt and produce out of the country to 
Japan, via Tsingtau and other ports, north and south, that Japan 
dominates. This same “ prostitute’’ weapon was recently used by 


the Japanese Government to drive the educational work of our mission 


out of its fine compound in Tsingtau, by ringing it around with an 
extensive Government-run red light district. 


Inclosed is Document ‘‘A,” a sample of the daily program of vituper- 


ation of the Japanese Government inspired press in China against 
Americans and their legitimate institutions in China, which institu- 


tions are welcomed by the Chinese. No lies are too absurd and blatant 
to be hashed up for the Chinese, as, e. g., “ American missionaries con- 
ceal large quantities of opium on their compounds and sell it illegally 
to Chinese "—‘ they offer large monetary rewards to Chinese to assas- 
sinate Japs and promise them immunity from punishment ’’-—‘* they 
furnish them money for anti-Japanese propaganda,” etc. 

Japan, by her cunning propaganda, has succeeded in impressing the 
world that she “made a sacrifice in the interest of peace and harmony 
on the race equality issue.”” Japan has sacrificed nothing. We, in the 


Far East, know that was a successful smoke screen thrown out to 
cover her steal of Shantung. Japan has gotten everything that she 
has thus far gotten by riding rough-shod over other Oriental races 


and states and governments. She more completely ignores race equality 
and the rights of other peoples than any other State except Germany. 
Whenever she gets in the claws of her “economic privileges" she 
erowds all other nationalities to the wall. Wherever she has con- 
quered alien territory the business of other nationalities is sniffed 
out, e. g., in Korea and Formosa. 

Japan is fast drawing the net to possess herself of all Manchuria, 
Outer Mongolia, Chihli, Shantung, and Fukien Provinces—2.000,000 
square miles; one-half the area of the United States. And, increasingly 
in these areas, she crowds all other nationals to the wall, despite her 
treaty promises. 


Another foreign tirm at Tsingtau, almost the last one, has just 
been knocked out by Japan’s observance (7) of the “open door” 
economic policy. See news item “* B." 


A matter that is maddening to all non-Japs in the Far East is for 
Japan to talk blandly on to the world about the ‘ Concessions Japan 
is making to China in Shantung.” It is as if all the New England 
States and New York had been given by the Big Five to Canada, our 
ally in the war, for Canada’s services, plus nearly onethird the 
population of the United States, plus vast natural resources, and then 
as if Canada made vague verLal statements (never in writing) as to 
the future possibility of giving back this colossal plunder, and desig- 
nating her action as gracious ‘‘ concessions to United States.” See *‘ Cc.” 

If Japan were cornered into making a statement (written) as to 
when she would return ‘“ Kraochon,” it would have no worth in the 
eyes of all dwellers in China, for they know from China’s experience 
with Japan that Japan always demands, never concedes; Japan would 
xive only a shell (to keep pace with the uninitiated outside world) and 
keep the meat. 

If you could visit Tsingtau, you would see that attached statement 
“Dp,” by Japanese representatives in Washington, is one tissue of 
lies. Japs have so remapped the city and environs and so removed 
the business, so seized Chinese premises and so occupied foreign busi- 
ness sites, even moving the railroad and station centers, that no busi- 
ness is possible outside of the “ Jap settlement.” They have even put 
the water supply off in the mountains, in their settlement. 


(1) The “ gains” of China in any settlement with Japan are a farce. 
(2) Note the definiteness (7?) of Jap official declaration ‘‘as soon as 
possible.” China presses Japan for a definite answer. Why does 


Japan wait? ‘‘As soon as possible"? means until Japan can slip another 
of her planned nooses around China’s neck, 

(3) The * German” railroad had many Chinese stockholders in it, 
was run by thousands of Chinese, from top to bottom, except a few 
German administrators. The Japs have kicked out all the Chinese. 

(4) Tsingtau as a German “ fortified port” had very few cannon, 
mostly old guns of the style of, and relics from, the Franco-Prussian 
War—no chance against the bigger guns and united power of Jap 
army and navy. In a few years Tsingtau, under joint German-Chinese 
customs management, had leaped from twenty-second place (in the 
annual revenue it turned over to China—after Germany took out 20 
per cent) to fifth place, being exceeded only by Shanghai, Tientsin, 
Canton, and Foochow. Under Japan’s ‘open trade to the world” 
‘‘ without discrimination,” the business of the Japs is very unsatis- 
factory and non-Jap business has been driven out by the mean, cunning 
tactics of the paternal Jap Government. 

Everybody who knows the local conditions knows that no “ inter- 
nation settlement ’ could exist under conditions cooked up by the Japs. 
Foreign business men say they would not risk it. 

_(5) The Germans, after the Russo-Jap War, did not ‘exercise the 
right of stationing troops in Kraochow” (which is a walled city some 
distance westward outside the ‘“ Gebiet”’). But the Jap troops have 
overrun and terrorized the whole Province, every day committing fresh 
outrages in a Province as large as France, where they have no more 
right to exercise authority than in Pennsylvania. 

(6) No one of any nationality in China has any faith in Japan’s 











suggestion or pledge to administer anything “ jointly’’ with China. 
The prineipal departments of the Chinese Government are now nom- 
inally administered by Chinese, but really by high officials of the 
Jap Government. That Government has subsidized and made into its 


agents many apparently innocuous Jap companies to buy up something 
like two-fifths of the natural resources of China—just as Germany had 
such companies to despoil Belgium and France. Nobody out here 
imagines that Japan will administer these illegal holdings ‘ jointly ” 
with China. Japan gets these concessions without the consent or even 
knowledge of the cabinet or the parliament. 

Document “FE” means that Japan will agree to negotiate with 
China in re Shantung’s restitution to China if, or when, China will first 
igree to be bound hand and foot, for the 18 Provinces and the out- 
lying dependencies. What use then to talk about Shantung? If China 
fulfills the terms of the 21 demands of 1915 as the condition of Japan’s 
‘restitution of Shantung,”’ then China will have lost her independence, 


7 


Yet this is what Japan demands in “ E. 


In the eyes of the Chinese and foreign residents of the Far East the 
reason advanced for America’s delegation yielding at Paris to the 


threats of Japan and to the recent agreements of European powers 
With Japan amounts to this: “‘ They did China a great wrong, therefore 
America must do a wrong also to a sincere and innocent and weak 
ally.” If the price of keeping Japan in the “big five’—a militaristic, im- 
perialistiec Government that plans, by the power of the mailed fist, only 
outrage upon peaceable-minded neighbors—is China as her spoil, then 
Japan had better have left the peace conference, See document “ Ff," 


ov 


In reality of control Jupan possesses Shantung: but in justice. ac 
cording to international law, Germany forfeited her “ rights in 
Shantung by virtue of China’s declaration of war. The Chinese, there- 
fore, ask how Japan can legally give Shantung to China Ss 
document ‘“ G.” 

In every instance when it has been necessary in the interests of 
justice for China to be heard abroad, the Japs who control the Far 
east news service get in their false report first to the world, holding 
back the Chinese account Even if it be a difficuliy with foreigners, 
the foreigners on Chinese soil, using Chinese news service, get left, as 
the Japs, through their spy system, suppress or garble the telegraphic 
and cable accounts. Remember the Jap account of the Tientsin 


They garbled the entire story and held ba the American 


incident.” 
account. See document “I in re preceding point 

The Japs have succeeded in ousting the civil governor from Shantung 
and getting one of their henchmen put in his place, as well as many 
country magistrates. One of the first results of that the proclama 


is 





tion of martial law here, in order to suppress anti-Jap agitation. Se« 
document * I.” 

The inclosed document “J” is a typical illustration of how th 
Japanese Government uses its native pastors, religious sects, and 
Y. M. C. A. to meddle in Chinese affairs in China, seeking to intimidate 
the young Chinese, as well as the older, militaristic officials. 

The Japanese Government is behind all these “spontaneous "’ move- 
ments of its subjects in China in the same way that Germany was b 
hind the same fake movements of its subjects in places coveted. Note 
in documents “K” and “LL” that a Jap “counselor of the Japanes 
foreign office ’* has been visiting the Jap colonies all along the Shantuns 
Railroad, 280 miles in length, and stirring up the Jap subjects to pet! 
tion the Japanese Government for a “ few items” in Shantung Fant 
tze (L) is about six hours by railroad west of Tsingtau. He 
Japs, as at many other places, have great stone and brick barracl i 
of troops, have seized the coal mines that Germany re-ceded Chin: 
have an extensive colony, many of whom are Jap prostitutes, who have 
forced the British Government to move its emigration bureau and t! 
sritish-American Tobacco Co. its plant; also foreing many Chinese to 
clear out of that region. Please return “K™ and “IL” to 

Document “M” shows to what extreme the Japanese consul ¢ 
eralate in the capital of Shantung has gone in high-handed a m0 
intimidate and frighten the people. Gen. Ma Leang. the new dictator 
there, is a Jap tool, has a Jap wife, is supplied by the Jap: i 
Korean opium and Jap geisha girls. Note the tortures, executior nef 
what Ma Leang says about our American university in this city 

As per inclosed document “NN.” Viscount Uclrida, Japanese minist 
of foreign affairs, has a three-plank platform outlined to deceive th 


American Senate. It can fool no one who knows the local situation 
Keep your eye on this new “ Japanese Oriental Colonization Corpora 


tion,” a Japanese Government subsidized company of large capital to 
exploit Siberia, Manchuria, Chile, Shantung. Kiangsu. and the Philip 
pines. An earlier one, organized by the Japanese Giovernment, pre 
ared Formosa and Korea for the later “ coups de main ° And bulsien 
*rovince, opposite Formosa, is a plum about ripe to be shaken dow) 
into the capacious loot lap of Japan, already ripened by this 0. ©. ¢ 
See document ‘“ 0." 

Your esteemed colleague, Senator LopGr, has earlier had considera 
collateral information on Japan’s doings in Shantung sent him 

Please do not quote me in public, as the Japanese Government wil 


use that fact to harm our American mission in China 
Hoping to receive a reply, assuring you that many men o 
nationalities in China are with you in vour efforts for justice to t? 
weak ally. 
Respectfully, yours, 
a northern officer in Civil 


I am 100 per cent American, father Wi: 


grandfather a captain in War of 1812. I have helped to enlist many 
Chinese in the allied cause. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, it will be interesting to the 
business men of the United States to know what is going to 


happen over there also. To my mind, that is a secondary con 
sideration, not nearly so important as the other that I have men- 
tioned; but if the American business man thinks this treaty is 
going to bring business to America from China he is going to be 
woefully disappointed. He has got to go through the Japanese 
to get it. 

I have here a letter written by the secretary of an American 
business organization in an important Chinese city. I commend 
it to those who want to consider this question from the business 
aspect. I will read an extract from it: 

It is dificult for 
decision 

He 
Japan 
has provoked in the minds of the Chinese people. It 
same effect that the giving of the State of California or of 
State to a foreign power would provoke among the people of the 
States. 

And, Mr. President, is it not just the same? Is it not just as 
bad? Again, ask yourselves what you would do if the State of 
New York were given to some foreign Government by this treaty. 
You might not have any particular love for New York, b 
would die by inches, you would be in favor of going to war 
the last man and the last dollar were gone, before you would sur 
render a thing of that kind. And yet ng 


the American people to realize the feeling that this 


is speaking of the decision in viving Shantung to 


has had about the 
New York 
United 


nt vo 
ut Ve 


the same thi 


is being ce 


manded of China, and we wonder why she beyeotts Japa 
goods. 
Germany's control in Shantung Province, while irksome, had 
of the present effect, because Germany was on the other 
world, and the weight of the iron hand in China was lis ht 
Japan is an Asiatic power, and with her contro! esta he d in Shar 
tung Province, on the China mainland, Chines . pile the fate of 
Korea, Formosa, and Manchuria before them Ww! I ! first inter 
yened in Korea she announced that if was fer the p { establish- 
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ing the independence of the country. Now, after 20 years, the Korean 
people are encaged in a life-and-death struggle to gain their liberty from 
Japan, 


Let me rea 


d this letter: 


another extract from 

The adoption of the cfiicient German system in Japan had its advan- 
tages in the past, but now, in the light of new understanding, it has 
its distinct disadvantages. Japau is now dominated by a militarism that 


is potentially just as dangerous as was the German militarism that | 
America belped to crush. The Korean Peninsula furnished the first | 
stepping stone, and then followed Manchuria, Shaniung Province, and 


Fukien Province of China, are now to follow unless something is done | 
by Ameriea to prevent it. Japan is now working to fix her control 
on the Asiatic mainland. With China's unlimited resources of minerals, 
foodstuffs, and man power under the control of Japanese militarists the 
next war bound to be in the Pacific, and America is certain to be | 
drawn into it. With the great distance involved, and with the almost 
certain racial element involved, it doesn’t require much imagination to 
foresee the future 

In the archives of the State Department at Washington is to be found 
a complete record of Japanese underhand intrigue in China since the 
beginning of the war. In the correspondence of the American Legation 
at Peking and the Ameriean consulate at Tsing-tau is all the information 
that America needs for “ proof” as to Japan's real purposes in China. 

It is to the future vital interests of the American people that these 
matters be made public 

Mr. President, we know what happens to us when we want in- 
formation. We knew that we are not given the information by 
the President and by the Secretary of State. We know a great 
deal of it is there. The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Bran- 
DEGEE], I believe, called attention to one particular instance this 
morning of great importance, where even the Senate had asked 
for information bearing directly on this particular question, and 
we were refused by the President, after he stood on yonder plat- 
form and so solemnly and eloquently said that everything he had | 
in his possession, and all the information that he could get, 
would be at the disposal of the Senate in the consideration of 
this treaty. 

Here is just a little newspaper item calling attention to what 
the Japanese are doing: 

Mr. Wang Na and a number of other parliamentarians have addressed 
an interpellation to the Government regarding Japanese high handed- 
ness in Shantung. : 

The Government's attention is called to the recent outrageous actions 
on the part of the Japanese bad characters in the Province and along 
the Kiaochow-Tsinan Railway, such as the attack on the Chinese Can- 
ning Co. in Tsinonfu; arrest of Wang Chi-chien, a student of the Shan- 
tung Christian University ; arrest and torture of two villagers, ete. The 
Japanese authorities concerned are giving a deaf ear to all appeals re- 
garding these matters. The Government is asked to make known what 
measures it has decided to take to appease the indignant people and 
avoid further trouble. 

Mr. President, I simply read that as a matter of news, calling 
attention to the fact that in China, where we are led to believe 
by the Japanese, at least, and by those who advocate this treaty, 
that China still rules as a nation, when all through it the laws 
are administered and are made by Japanese, even now people 
are punished and laws enforced as they may see fit, and punish- 
ments inflicted often that are inhuman, 

Now, I am going to read a letter from a missionary that was 
published in the North China Star last July. He says: 


WEIHSIEN, 


is 





SHANTUNG, July 22. 


Eprror or North CHINA STAR, 
Tientsin, China 
Dear Sin: Our usual summer Bible school for evangelists finished a 


An incident connected with its closing 





profitable sesst« a week ago. 
tnay have some general interest 

Just get in your minds what this is. There was a summer 
Bible school where the missionaries came in from their various 
fields of activity to spend a few weeks in study and getting 
Christian instruction, They close their operations, like a teach- 
ers’ institute, and here are three of those men starting back to 





their parishes, you might say, where their work demands their 
nttenison., 

The let continues: 

Three evangelists, departing from the mission for their several fields 
of work, at a small railway station to the east of this decided to take 

train for a part of their journey. Arrived at the station, they were 
it once challenged as to what their business was. They replied, “ Chris- 
tian preachers.’ At once all their belongings were searched. Upon one 
of them was found one small leaflet on the love of country. 

Now, think of thai That all they found on these men. 
They searched them, us they used to do, and are doing yet, in 
Korea, With those who hay not been driven out. At the 


slightest pretense they will search «a missionary to see what they 
find. They se these men, their clothing, their bag- 
ec, and everything they had, and the onby thing they could 
find which to base a charge was a small leaflet on “ The 
love of country.” That there. Japan does not want 
ihe Chinese to loye their country. She expects to take them 
over, and anybedy who is advocating patriotism is an enemy of- 
Japan, the same as in Korea. This continues: 

Upon one of them was found one small leaflet on the love of country 
one had given him (for the mission does not circulate any 


It was nothing more than a hymn or poem urging 
their country, and in it was no other mention of 


can rched 


vag 
upon 
is a crime 


which some 
political literature). 


at? Chinese to love 
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| restrained at the peace conference. 









OcTOBER 13, 


Japan than the sentence that every effort should be made by China to 
save Tsingtao to China. Put this was a grave crime in the eyes of the 
gendarmes. The possessor was at once seized. He was so unfortunate 
as to ask the others to tell his family, when they, too, were seized, and 
the three taken to the Japanese court at Fangtzi and put into small, 
hot, dark prison cell, where they were confined for three days. They 
were compelled to pay for their own food, $1 apiece being charged them 
for that time. They had neither bed nor chair, and were allowed no 
communication with the outside world, though they managed to rip off a 
pocket from a garment and write me a note, apprising me of their 
predicament— 

You must remember this letter is written by a missionary— 
which was gotten out to me by stealth. At the second appearance before 
the examining officer they were treated to a tirade against Christianity. 
He told them that the Japanese were the ones who really loved China, 
and they were the dupes of the American missionaries, It can be imag- 
ined how convincing these professions of love would be, reinforced as 
a were by three days of unjust confinement in a hot, dark prison 
ceil. 


Mr. President, I spoke a while ago of the boycott of Japanese 
goods instituted by the Chinese. When the news got into China 


| that the peace conference in Paris had given Shantung to Japan 
| it created an excitement in China that I presume has never been 
| equaled in the history of that country. 


As it percolated through 
the country, and the people found it out, there was an intense 
excitement that had never before been equaled. That is natural. 
Kivery citizen of the Chinese Republic fears Japan. They know 
what Japan has done in the past. They know what she did in 
Korea. They knew about these demands. They knew about the 
treaty forced on them. They knew that Japan had covetous eyes 
on them, and that she was going to take China unless she was 
And so, when the word came 
that Shantung had been given to Japan, and that even the Presi- 
dent of our country, representing the great American Republie 
that she loved more than any other country, had acquiesced in 
it, the excitement in China could not be overestimated. 

The Chinese refused to buy Japanese goods. Part of the 
propaganda of Japan is that the missionaries are to blame for 
that. I deny that, on the testimony of every missionary with 
whom I have talked: It would not be necessary. What would 
happen to us under those circumstances? Think again of our- 
selves. Take it again to our own home, our own country, and to 
our own firesides. Would we buy Japanese goods under those 
circumstances? 

So a boycott naturally spread against Japanese goods. Now, 
these people are being arrested. Missionaries have been ar- 
rested, and other people have been arrested, with a charge made 
against them of having instituted the boycott. Japanese citi- 
zens in these places are now demanding that the Chinese Goy- 
ernment shall pay the loss sustained by the merchants who can 
not sell their goods. Mark you, that is the next step. That will 
be part of the “ negotiations.” if we approve this treaty. When 
Japan “negotiates” with China about taking Shantung over 
one of the claims will be that the Chinese will have to pay these 
Japanese merchants for every sale that they claim they lest on 
account of the boycott, and it will be decided by the Japanese; 
the price will be fixed by them, the consideration will be fixed by 
them, without consideration for China. 

Here is a newspaper aceount of some of the arrests and the 
punishment of men charged with inciting the people to boy- 
cott Japanese goods. This was printed at Tsinan on August 5: 

Three business men who had been leaders of 10-men teams organized 
for the promotion of the Japanese boycotts were executed at 5 o'clock 
this’ morning. 

These men did boycott Japanese goods; they helped to organ- 
ize the boycott, that is true. But they killed them because they 
did it. That is the punishment the Japanese are inflicting on 
the Chinese for that kind of a crime. 


Two of these men, Dju Chuin-Hsiang and Dju Hsiu-liu, were brothers, 
a third brother being in Gen. Ma’s body guard. The other man, Ma 
Yuin-ting, was a prominent man among the Mohamimedans. 

So it is not always, of course, Christians. All Chinamen en- 
tertained this intense feeling against Japan on this unjust de- 
cision in regard to Shantung, regardless of religion. 

The other man, Ma Yuin-ting, was a prominent man among the 
Mohammedans, a doctor, 68 years old, who had formerly professionally 
attended both Gen. Ma and his wife. 

Their activities in the Japanese boyeott was the only charge 
these men. 

Though there was no accusation of crime, these three men were cruelly 
tortured, their bodies being burned with red-hot irons and their heads 
and, chests slashed with swords in an: attempt to make them confess to 
being traitors and robbers. When the tortures became unbearable the 
men were taken outside the city and shot. 

Intimations have now been sent to the foreigners that they should 
keep off the streets in case further disturbances arise, and no one 
dares predict what the next few days may bring forth. 


MA IS DICTATOR, 


Gen, Ma Liang, who because of increased authority given him by the 
establishment of martial law in Tsinan, has assumed the role of a 
practical dictator, and is gaining an unenviable reputation. 

Two days ago 300 students, including nearly 100 girls, were ar- 
rested and confined for several hours in the grounds of the First Nor- 
mal School. 


against 
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Gen. Ma appeared in person before them and accused them of being 
enilty, because of their disohedience to their own officials and threatened 
them with severe punishment and even with execution. He boasted of 


“h 
o 


{ eavy sword of slaughter,” saying that he was not afraid of any- 
hodv—merchants, students, officials, or the “‘ white devils.” He has 
formerly been very friendly to the Shantung Christian University, but in 
his address he stigmatized the university as being composed of “ second 
devils,’ and suid the foreign professors were only western propa- 
randists and admonished the students to beware of trusting In the 
name of the institution, as it could in no wise protect them. 


SHOTS FIRED INTO SCHOOL, 


Presumably to further intimidate the students, on Monday, August 4, 
ldiers were sent for rifle practice to a gulley only about 200 yards 
m the dormitories of the university. The place is not a regular 


range and target shooting has never been done there before. Dur- 
the practice several bullets strvck in the dormitories and might 


isily have resulted in fatalities. (North China Star.) 
Here is another item of news that I want to commend to the 
business men who expect to get some share for our country and 


merchants of the trade of the This is a dis- 


our Far East. 

patch from Peking to the North China Star, dated August 6: 
The Japanese authorities at Tsingtau have given the Asiatic Pe 
feum Co.- 
Whieh is an American company, I understand 
tice to quit their present site, on the ground that the presence of 


tanks and pipe lines to the wharf is detrimental to the public interest, 
sidering the great care that the Germans took in laying out the 
ind the first consideration given to public interest in sanctioning 
and other works. t! excuse that the Asiatic Petroleum in 
detrimental to the public interest is considered farcical. 


Co! 


lings e 


ition | 


' + 


fere is a corporation, the Asiatic Petroleum Co., doing busi- 
ess in a city that was under the dominion of Germany, erect- 
plant and its building at great expense at places desig 
ed by the German Government after careful examinaticn 

survey of the situation. 
Now comes Japan and compels them to tear down the build- 
gs, to remove the tanks, and to take everything away, giving 
is a reason that it is not the proper place. Consider two things, 
hat whatever else may be said about the Germans, they were 
eful in their business relations, and no doubt when they 
sigcnated this site to be used by this oil company, they did it 
after full consideration and after a full consideration of all 
the ts, and undoubtedly selected the proper place. Consider, 
second, that Japan is claiming that she is only going to hold this 
place temporarily. She is, oh, so anxious to give it back to 
Chi She is just tumbling over herself to turn this over to 
China. Only in temporary possession, yet she makes this cor- 
poration remove their property, tear down their buildings, and 
practically go,out of business. It is absolutely inconceivable 
she should take this course if the pretensions she makes 

re halfway fair or halfway honest. 


Mr. President, I have a letter written by an American mis- 
nary who has spent more than 12 years in Shantung. He 
has traveled all over that district. He has devoted all his time 
the advancement of Christianity. I want to read some ex- 


cts from that letter. He is a man who knows. He is testi- 
from his personal knowledge. He is vouched for by the 
: rastern Bureau of New York, an organization that in 
iy judgment would not, ander any consideration, do anything 


as dishonest or unfair in the consideration of this ques- 








to I do not know the man personally; I have never had any 

personal communication with him, and, for obvious reasons, 

since he is still there in that country and often in Japan, I 
not disclose his identity. He says: 

It seriously threatens the peace of the world now that Japan has 
ally drawn the net to possess herself of some 2,000,000 square 
of China's domain (Manchuria, Outer Mongol Chibli, Shan- 
ind Fukien) ; and that she now possesses two-fifths of China's 


lr NWreac 
il resources, 


Chink of that, two-fifths of. her natural resources. 


Despite Japan's fair reiterations, daily given to the great pow 
las settled into the policy of getting possession of China’s land 


railroads and resources, at any cost, by apy and every means, 
or foul; and keen students of many nationalities on the field can 
means are mostly foul. 
a s > 7 2 . 
igiung is much more the keystone of China than Pennsylvania 
United States. Because of its strategic location and because 
inigue religious hold on one-fourth of all humans, its possession 
of two rivals North or South has repeatedly carried the otber 
Pro es with it. 
\t present Shantung with its railroads forms the southern handle 
political nut-craecker; the northern handle is Manchuria with its 
roads. The nut is the metropolitan Province of Chibli with its 
ting railroads. Japan now possesses both handles, and prac- 
ly controls the nut it is about to crack. ‘That meawus all of North 


‘ a, Which has always controlled the rest of the land, gone *o Japan. 
i methods used by Japan in China as well as in Korea to gain 
trade and political ascendancy are tricky, mean, and unfair, filling 
who know these methods with indignation at the outrages per- 

ited, and with contempt and detestation for the perpetrators. 

i wing the example of their Prussian teachers, they systematically 
work to break the spirit of the people, whose land and possessions 





covet, by destroying their monuments and terrorizing them by 
liecy of “ frightfulness,” which makes them give up their lands, 
> Ss, isheries, orchards, gardens, and whatever else these Prussians 
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of the Orient covet. They are past masters in taxing I} s 
in Shantung) out of existence, and in hounding them into submi yn 
or flight, and then the Japanese squatters, got ready | the : 
Government, are rushed into Shangtung by the ten the to 
take possession of their ill-gotten gains. 

I can not here take space to detail the sharp tricks. their regula 
practices, to get possession of crops in Shantung and the north and 
market them (c. g., contracting with peasants at a falr price aad 
finally forcing them to sell at a fraction of that price); the practi 





used to drive non-Japanese forcign business out of the competition 
(e. g., by unfair cuts and secret rebates on the Shanti Railroad) ; 
the sly opening by steaming of business correspondence, extracting 
checks, bills of lading, drafts, ctc., therefrom; delay of orders: non 





rods 


delivery of mail; many kinds of artificial hindrance on transit of 
competing with Japanese. 
































A Japanese administration bas been set up for many villages along 
the line of the railway in the Province outside the German concession ; 
the Chinese guards, allowed the policing of the entire length of the rail- 
road from east te west by the Germans, have been driven away; the 
actual boundary of the “ Gebiet,” established by treaty with Germany, 
has been illegally set over still farther into Chinese territory, though 
kept secret by the Japanese; the magistrates of many eastern counties 
of the 108 of Shanturng have been terrorized and made to do 
amounts to surrender of their authority; bogus revolutions are frs 
quently worked up and led by Japanese and financed and equipped with 
Japanese money and arms, and these have systematically r t 
number of Shantubdg’s most prosperous market tewns and walled ies ; 
the gentry under systematic harassment by Japanese bands hav el 
blackmailed, robbed, and tortured, and some killed t(when their rel 
tives on short notice could not find the large sums demanded) I 
sums have ranged trom 39,000 to $30,000 Many pea bi 
been blackmailed for their small land holdings. New and unh 
and extortionate taxes and licenses have been charged aguinst th 
peasants in many sections The peasants have been badly fooled an 
stirred up to rebel again the tax collectors of salt (aimost th nl 
source of Chinese Government revenue on which the Japanese have not 
got a hold), arms and ammunition being premptly furnished them rl 
peasants bave been and are continually hauled to the county y 
uewiy established by the Japanese, and there blackmailed and t 
in a variety of ways, ¢ walking barefooted on hot sheet iron i 
jammed dow: eir throats with foree pumps, bambooing, thumb strings 
ing, ete rt To) e has been largely cleared of copper cash (th 
real inoney of th sants, and of intrinsic merit, bas en everywher: 
bought up ata advallee over its market value) and shipped to 
J: pan this business carried on op nl by J tpanese collectors against 
the proclamations of Chinese officials ferbidding it, and worthless paper 
money of Japanese banks ferced on the people across the length of the 
Province (as was earlier done at a like great profit by the Japanese Goy 
ernment in Formosa, Korea, Manchuria, and Fukien. :nd is now ‘ing 
done in Siberia’s economic subjection to Japan). Japans troops, fully 


accoutered, ostentatiously march through Chinese villages and citi 


























outside Japan's * Gebiet’’ and drag machine guns after them to overaws 
the people. ‘Their spies, dressed as Chinese, fill the Province and 
tinually stir up tights which result in ** commissiens”’ of Japanes m 
Chinese (being appeinted to make settlement fer loss of Japans dig 
nity). (These square-ups are sub rosa: Chins officials are too ash i 
to publish these episodes, and the Japane don’t want them to leak on 
because revealing their aggression.) 

Many false causes or reasons for tinitg and punishing and tort 
aud blackmailing the many village ilong the rairond are « ig 
worked up the Japanese; ec. g., their section hands cutti wire 
nd accusi the simple-minded, terror-stricken peasants ef the same 
then many villages aiong the railroad are fined heavily for this begu 
offense. I know of a case where they were fined two years in successio 
ior the offense for which Japan forced prompt and costly settlement th 
year it was committed—though the offerse was committed by the Jay 
unese section hands. This creates a facile excuse for Japanese military 
governing reterrorization of the village outsid their juriss 
throughout the Province. 

Every railroad station the entire length of thi Ong } nsula 
and west lying Province has a Japanese garrison of greater or le i; 
At some of them immense permanent barracks of brick 1 ston 
been erected and are occupied. Artificial excuses are constant! 
factured as to why more Japanese oldier should dribble in tf 
eenters 

Phat is only carrying out the news iiem that I read 
ago, of Japanese men meeting and passing resolut s del 
ing that additional soldiers be sent there. 

There is no limit to their contemptible methods oi h 
inoffensive peasantry, like placing their rifle range across a great 1 } 
cart road in the middle of the Province (hundreds of li west of 1 
tao), and thereby causing the peasants and their carts, lo d, 
some distance out of their way to avoid being shot; taxing pr 
who cros he railroad on big, intersecting wagon roads; comma} 
ing food and supplies, and at markets taking things thout | 
setting thei wn price, and wantonly destroyir rood mele ; 
boot 

They took the railroads, and then, where there is a rail 
erossing, they charged the Chinese for driving across thi i} 
road. ‘That is one way, this man says, that they have of 1 
funds. 

Their tolen railroad is a hateful imperium in im; ’ { 
them to dominate this Province, as will othe (for which they h 
forced secret.concessions, give them param itcy in oth strat 
sections of China. Under the treaty with Germany the Ch » Ge 
ment had post-office and telegraph and customs inspectors ; uplo 
of authority stationed at Tsingtau. The Japanese have kicked ft! 
out. They buy sx't for almost nothing at the east end of the Pr 
and smuggle it on their railroad across the Province to the capi 
the west end, and there sel] it at great profit. They ship is 
quantities of arms and ammunition, of opium and morphine and « 
and liquors to Tsingtau, and their spy peddlers distribute t 
through the Province. And the Chinese Government dare not to : 
them, for fort, goods, trains, land, agents, precurers—all are 
** Japanese.” 

Many thousands of peasants and of city dwellers in the Province 
been already ruined in property and broken tn body and morale by the 
illicit sellings of these forbidden “ dopes,” as itinerating and medica 
missionaries and business men here can give you abundant cyid eC 
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The Japanese begin with free ‘ dopes ” and charge increasingly for each | If this propaganda and policy is not counteracted vigorously ani 
suececding dope. Against treaty, their dope shops have been estab- | speedily, here is the powder train of a greater world war. 
lished in many of the walled cities and market towns and even in the The above is not “German propaganda.” The writer, like mos 
villages of this Province. Americans, came to the Far East an ardent admirer of Japan. ‘The 


Lut worst of all is the systematic establishment of their Government- 
run prostitution houses all over the Province, not to speak of the prin- 
cipal cities of China. These girls are specially trained to serve Japa- 
1ese interests politically and have enslaved a great company of officials, 
high end low, to Japan, 

Mr. President, comment on that is necessary. The most des- 
picable means that any human being could resort to would be 
such as is described by this missionary of 12 years’ experience 
in Shantung. This instance given by this writer is not an 
isolated case. It is a common practice. It is one of the most 
disgraceful methods to obtain control of a people or country 
that has ever been resorted to any time in the history of the 
world. The business of prostitution is almost a governmental 
function with the Japanese, and, as this man says, they estab- 
lish houses of prostitution, the inmates of which are exclusively 
Japanese, and then by enticing Chinese officials and other impor- 
tant personages into their web these Japanese prostitutes, who 
ure in reality political agents of Japan, are thus enabled to 
intimidate and to control the activities of public officials and 
leading men who have fallen victims to their machinations. 


In every DProvinee they are trying to stir up every class of people 
against one another so as to render China still weaker against aggres- 
sion: not only playing the northern generals off against those of the 


south, supplying both with Japanese gold and munitions, but inciting 
the Buddhists against the Taoists, stirring up Mobammedans in this 
and other Provinces, and leading the Mongol princes to revolt. Against 


the helpless protest of Chinese students, Japanese military engineers 
have openly surveyed and mapped Mongolia, Fukien, Shantung, and 
many other great sections; established in the last-named great domain 


the Japanese military stud farms as well as cattie and sheep ranches 
for Japanese Government military purposes, thus preparing mounts and 
beef and pelts for future military operations there. 

No one who bas seen the permanent military preparations of Japan 
on Chinese soil—in Manchuria, Chihli, Shantung, Mongolia, Fukien, far 
up the Yangtze Valley, and in southwest China; Japanese telephones 
and telegraph lines, barracks, and garrisons, and wireless plants—can 


doubt Japan’s studied policy of continuous military and economic 
aggression; e. g., the Japanese Government now has great wireless 


plants erected all over China at these strategic points—Hankow, Peking, 
Manchuli, Dalny, Port Arthur, Kungchuling, Tsingtao, and Tsinanfu. 
Chis last named, in the capital of this Province, is located in a great, 
high, stone-walled fortresslike compound; permanent barracks here of 


brick and stone to accommodate hundreds of soldiers. And the gar- 
rison is full of soldiers who periodically sally out and terrorize the 
people. This compound could not be more strategically located, being 


between the yards of two great railroad lines, one running north and 
south from Peking to Shanghai (Nanking), the other from Tsingtao 
westward. ‘The compound was taken away by the Japanese from the 
Standard Oil Co. of the United States. This one Japanese garrison in 
this place, with its powerful wireless, has a stranglehold on China— 
north, south, east, and west. 


In another place this man Says: 
One of the many illuminating illustrations of what Japan will do in 


China for the * equality of races” and “ equal opportunity "’ and “ the 
epen doer” of John Hay is seen in her recent doings at Tsingtao, as 


soon as the Paris decision made her secure in her position. She began 
the same sort of proceedings there and in the same spirit as against 
American missions and missionaries that she tried to carry out in 
Koren several years ago in the bogus conspiracy trials and secret tor- 
tures there. On utterly false and absurd charges the American mis- 
sionaries and Christian teachers were arrested, haled before the Japa- 
authorities, the missionaries rebuked, the Chinese teachers sent 
home, the Chinese principal of the boys’ high schools, Mr. Wang Shu 


nese 


Ching, a peaceable, law-abiding man, banished for three years; the fine 
big high-school building, of stone and brick, the gift of Mrs. Hugh 
O'Neill, of New York City, seized and sealed by Japanese soldiers. The 


American mission has been practically kicked out of the east end of 


the Province. It will have to move, at great monetary loss and detri- 
ment to a fine work it has been building up among the Chinese since 
if was begun, in 1863, under the venerable and beloved missionary 
pioneer, the Rev. Hunter Corbett, D. D., LL. D. The Chinese church 


it Tsingtao, self-supporting for years, has been broken up by the Japa- 


hese; the Christians, leading business men and educators, have been 
forced to get out. Two Chinese pastors are held there, constantly spied 
ipon by the Japanese soldiers and ordered several times a week to 
the yvamen to be grilled by inquisitors. Needless to say that American 


siness, as Well as Chinese, has long since been throttled in Tsingtao 
the Japanese Government. In the unfairly acquired property the 
japan have opened up business. 





In the same manner the American Girls’ High School, though more 
th one hour westward by railroad outside the Japanese ** Gebiet,” has 
hee peatedly visited by Japanese armed and in uniform, the girls’ 
rooms entered, and the girls and teachers insulted, until all are terror 
ized, and the parent constituency in all the five adjoining counties now 
fear to send their girls away to sehool. The Japanese have therefore 
ccomplished the same purpose in this instance as by more formal pro- 
ceedings against the boys’ high school at Tsingtao. 

The Japanese Government hates American missions in China with 

deadly hatred The Bible, which they teach, stands square against 
ull the injustice Japan purposes and pushes in China. The Japanes 
officers in whiform have to'd the missionaries to their face, ** There are 
too many American missionaries in Shantung.’’ There are indeed—for 
Japan's purpose in Koreanizing China 

Any student of the Japanese press will soon be astonished and then 
alarmed at the political and economic gospel that is being preached 
the Japanese Nation. Its leaders, following their Prussian teachers, 
re sedulously indoctrinating the people with the idea of Jgpanese 
supermanship and ability and right to conquer, not merely China but 


the world, in view of Japan's ready mailed fist and superior *“ Kultur.” 
It is preached skillfully and all the time in the current literature by 
parliament members, Government professors, army and navy officers, 
(jovernument civil officials and editors, just as Gerard shows it was 
preached in Germany in order to uphold the militaristic, oligarchic clique, 








unanswerable logic of Japanese doings outside Japan in the Far East. 
and particularly in Formosa, Korea, and the Chinese Provinces ani 
dependencies, slowly but inevitably turns one in unqualified condemna 
tion of the Japanese Government and its people abroad. Outside Japan 
they are not merely a nuisance, disliked by foreigners of all national] 
ties, but feared as a menace of world peace. 

No wonder, then, that every sort of an association and company of 
Americans in the Far East has cabled home protests to the purport of 
that cabled by the Americans of Shantung: 


Then he quotes the cablegram, as follows: 


American citizens in Shantung capital against treaty ratification. 

The American citizens of Tsinanfu, the capital of Shantung Province. 
China, on July 9 sent the following cablegram to Senator JOHNSON .of 
California : 


“Paris decision Shantung question aggravating Japanese arrogant 
aggression. ‘Treaty proposals unjust to China, antagonistic to Ameri- 


can ideals, mean closing open door, imperiling peace Far East. Ameri 
ean citizens Tsinan, Shantung, therefore strongly protest against rati- 
fication peace treaty in present form.” 

Mr. President, I have read at considerable length from this 
man’s letter. I have done so because it seemed to me, in the 
first place, there was no doubt of the reliability and the honest) 
of the man, and there can be no question of his knowledge of the 
situation about which he is writing. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McNary in the chair), 
Does the Senator from Nebraska yield to the Senator from 
Utah? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. I was going to ask the Senator if he desired to 
conclude his remarks to-night? There is a wish on the part of 
some Senators for a closed executive session. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I am willing to go on or to 
quit now; but I will say to the Senator from Utah that I am 


not going to be able to conclude my remarks to-day. If it is 
desired to have an executive session and the Senator from 


Utah desires to make such a motion, I will yield for that pur- 
pose. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, before the Senator from Ne 
braska yields the floor, I desire to ask him a question. 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GRONNA. How recently was the letter which the Sen- 
ator has read written? If the Senator has stated it for the 
ReEcorpD, it will not be necessary for him to repeat the date. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not know whether I stated it or not. 

Mr. GRONNA. I should like to know the date of the letier. 

Mr. NORRIS. This letter was written on the 20th day of 
July, 1919. 

Mr. GRONNA. As I understood the Senator, only German 
missionaries have been undisturbed in the Province of Shan- 
tung? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GRONNA. And all American missionaries have not onls 
been disturbed but that they have been persecuted and sent to 
prison. Am I right in my conclusion? 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator has said in his question, ‘All 
American missionaries.” I do not know of any who have not 
been persecuted, but I would not dare to say that all of them 
have been persecuted, for I do not know. 

Mr. GRONNA. But a great many of them have been perse 
cuted, as I understood the Senator? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; I have not heard of 
been persecuted. 

Mr. GRONNA. Ido not know that it would be fair for me to 
propound an inquiry as to why so many of the ministers of the 
gospel, the men who are looking after the welfare of our souls, 
the men who are supposed to preach the true doctrine of Christ. 
are so insistent upon the ratification of this treaty unamended. 
Can it be that they are ignorant of these facts? 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, the Senator has asked a vers 
fair question. In a sentence, I will say that my judgment is 
that there is not a Christian minister anywhere on the face 0! 
the globe who, if he understood all that this treaty means, would 
ask that we approve it unamended. On Monday I am going t 


any who have not 


| take up and compare with what has been done in China that I 


have outlined so far, what Japan did in Korea, and in doing tha' 
I expect to go more fully into the particular aspects of the mat 
ter that is suggested by the question of the Senator. I do no 
care to go into it now, because I have a great deal more evidenc 
more convincing than any I have yet produced, as to what the 
Japanese were doing in Korea in blotting out the Christian 
religion and destroying the Christian churches. 

Mr. GRONNA. I want to thank the Senator. I have been 
very much interested in his speech. I may say that I am always 
interested in what the Senator has to say, but this particular 
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discussion has been very illuminating to me. J can veadily see 
here these men may be honestly mistak 

Mr. NORRIS. These preachers? 

Mr. GRONNA. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. Oh, ihey are. I have no doubt of that. I 
would not think of accusing any of them, or anyone else, of 
having any malicious motive. I do net think they have. fF think 
they are just as honest in their convietions as I am in mine. 

Mr. GRONNA. The Senator has not aceused anyone, so far 

i have been able to hear; but, if the Senator will permit me, 
; will state that it is as old as history; in fact, it is older than 
history. We find that prophets, seribes, and Pharisees can 
easily get together with great aggregations of wealth, and for 
, time delusions and false doctrines prevail. But I am really 

rprised to learn that the great financiers of this country, 
men who are located on a certain street in the great 
netropolis of our country which I do not care to name now, 
vith their great eagle eye for business, have overlooked the 

t that this treaty will not be beneficial to them in any 
business way. I am sure the Sepator’s remarks will be not 

nly glanced over but read with eare; and if they find that 
he conditions are as I believe them to be, and as the Senator 

om Nebraska has stated them to be, then, sir, there will 
be so many millions poured into the treasury of these men 

i are so eagerly and so anxiously asking that this treaty 

ll be ratified without the dotting of an “i” or the cressing 
ofa " & 

‘ir. NORRIS. Mr. President, I am not going to discuss in 

detail the financial provisions ef the treaty at this time 
this address. I am confining my remarks to the pending 
otion; but the Senator has gauged it rightly. If I can un- 
lerstand it, not only are American missionaries and the Chris- 
religion to be driven out of Asia, but American business 


Mr. President, there can be no meaning to that telegram ex 
cepting the particular correction that I have just read. I made 
no other, so it must refer to that. 

In my remarks in the present address, E think it wa yD 
Friday, f eommented on the fact that the President in making 
the correction had done it by a private telegram to me; that 
I had not given that telegram to the publie until he had fin- 
ished his tour, because I had hoped, F had expected, that if he 
wanted to be fair with the American people he himself would 
make the correetion in as public a manner as he had made the 
misstatement of a very material matter in connection with the 
treaty. I am not going to comment on that now, because I 
have already done it in this address. 

But this merning some one gave me an official copy ot 
addresses of President Wilson. ‘They have been printed by 
the Government of the United States, and I have the volum 
now in my hand. I had assumed that, though the Preside 
had not made a public correction of that important mistak 
and misstatement of fact, he would at least not repeat the 
misstatement in other speeches to the American people. Mr. 
President, I was dumbfounded when, just a few moments age, 
since I have come into the Chamber and was given this offici: 
report of his speeches, in the few minutes that I have hai 
spare to look at it, I have found four instances wher le 
President, since he sent that telegram to me, has made pract 
ally the same misstatement that he made at St. Louis. 

He made it at Los Angeles, in the same speech to whi he 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. BoraH} has just referred, and in 
which he has corrected another misstatement made—and |! 
say to the Senator from Idaho that the same mistake that 
President made about John Hay in the Los Angeles speeel 
was made in several other speeches, as § have just accidental) 
observed while I was looking for this particular Shantun 

en in the Far East are going to lose business if this treaty | provision. But notwithstanding the President’s telegram « 

pproved. Of course, the great millionaires to whom the | September 12 to me, on September 20, at Les Angeles, he us 
Senator refers may be mere interested in making millions in | this language 
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Enrope, so that the loss of business in Asia will be so small In the meantime, after this present wa van, England and I 
mpared to what they will make over in Europe by the — vaienaieal Gea Une, but -. sng te re is th Pe was a 
oti fe : eT » thas has vrt . Pan . oo “— hey should have the assistance of Japan on the reilic, ugreet b 
fication of the treaty that they vill still be for the treaty. | Japan would go into this war and take whatever Germany had 
vanted to suggest to the Senator from North Dakota and | Pacitie, sb hould retain everything t f the Equat 
Senate, in connection with his suggestion about the had belonged to Germany. 
ryed men of the country being so anxious to have this Again, on September 22, at Re Ney the President 
ipproved, that they never ought to forget that the first | this language in a public address to the American people 
f this treaty that ever came to the United States came to Not only that, but, in the meantime, since this war began, 
Wall Street he i ‘fore the Sens as » to vet i Britain and France entered into solemn covenants of treaty 
V ‘treet. They had ‘ before the Senate was abk to get it. Jenem that te a cia cain’ tei, ae, dees aa anes. ee 
had it when the President refused to let us see it, and} tions against Germany in the Pacitic they would lend their 
ihey had it with the President’s consent. Wall Street had it | influence and power to the cession to Japan of everyt 
| time and knew what was in if. many bad in the Paci 
this point Mr. Norrts yielded the floor for the day. Again, at Salt Lake City, on the 23d day of Septem: ‘ 
Vouday, October 13. 1919 President used this language 
oo . ae At the beginning of the war and turing the war Great Brita 
MI NORRIS. Mr. President, following what the Senator | France engaged by solemn ‘reaty with Japan that if s 
: Idaho |Mr. Boranw] has said, I desire to make a further | imte the war and ey nue fm the war, sie come bax 
yoyo +2 : * : —_ ‘ . in the meantime took 1 y rms, W it Germany bit n ¢ 
irrection of the President ef the United States in some other | © ‘ : © | } 
— 7 s . Tai) at » nne Neptember he resident salir 
oneous statements that he has made, and to do this I will \gain, at Cheyenne, on PRAMERED aay residen 
} . . > ¢ afore Ve. ‘voat Britait wna France | 
| o repeat slightly what I have already said in my present | , Before we got imte th Great Britain and bran acd 
: P ‘ ‘ into solemn covenant by aty with Japan that if ! would 
piper nee 4 ; what Germany had im Shantung by force of arms. and also thé Me 
On the 5th day of September the President, in speaking at |} lying north of the Equator which had been under Germ dominio 
st. J j 5 } f ring . r the Paeific, she could keep ther ! im l it 
“i. Louis, used the following language: eee ene meee 
° ents were rade, 
it Britain and, subsequently, France, as everybody knows, in Now. Mr. Presid t hav Sila ‘ —— ‘ 
to make it more certain that Japan would come into the war and NOW, ir, resident, US OS SES ¥ SEEEULES tN 
ist to clear the Pacific of the German fleets, had promised that | amine the President’s speec hes. I do not know how many) 
rie} ‘ ¢ ‘ i . ine ; iy th vie . ? » : * 
ie - oe ~~ China should, in the case of the vie- | times the President has made that misstatement of fact. 
: Allies, pass to Japan. . , 
» pass to Jay Of course, as I have already shown In my present ad 


n the next day after the President made that speech at St. Japa 
in the Senate i ealled attention to the error in the fol- | wos not a free German ship anywhere in the Pacifie Or 
language, after quoting that which I have just read: armed or unarmed, at the time that secret agreement was macs 

Ir. President, the President represented our Government at : It is not with any comfort, Mr. President, that [I eall t! 
| 


had been in the war for two and a half years. 1 


onference " rs, of ‘se rhat was rese b ‘re 

the facts seat Wan te is . matter <2 ba ander aan attention of the Senate to these facts. I assumed, of course 
e other Governments of which the President speaks did not | that when the President sent the telegram «acknowledging 

That igecret, agreement with Japan until the year 1017. Japan | error he would not repeat it. It seemed ta me that if he \ 
et agreement of which he spe aks. w: wens mi i. with Gre at Britain | -0 be really fair with the American people he would hi ve told 
other powers all of the German possessions in China had beer n them that he had made a mistake at St. Leuis. It is barch 
conceivable that he made a mistake at St. Louis even, bec 
he knew the facts were not what he said they were; but not 


1, and there was net a German vessel free on the Pacif 
in; so the President does not bave his history on straight. 

has he withheld the facts from the American people, but af 
he has acknowledged in a private way the error, he has gor 


urst Move that was ever made to bring about that secret agree- 
vas made on the 27th day of March, 1917, and I challenge any- 
) produce any evidence that before Japan went into the war she 

such agreement. I ask the President, in his next speech to 


American people, to produce that evidence and substantiate what = and repeated the statement over and over again fo 
1 at St. Louis. American people. 
rtly after I made that speech I received the telegram As I said at the beginning of my remarks on baat Frida 
[ have already read in evidence, but I will read it again | truth will probably never overtake the falsehood, because | us 
se what will follow immediately bears diree tly upon it: circulation was given particularly to the St. Louis spo ech ; t Iz 
GARRISON, Mont., September 2 ean hardly conceive how any man-—ob, I can not conceive , 
‘. W. Nornis, the President of the United States—can deliherately restate ant 


nited States Senate, Washington: 


, hank you fer correcting an unintentional inaccuracy in oue of my 
“peech 


state again and again something that he not only knows bu 
acknowledged to be wrong and which he knew was absolute! 
untrue in connection with an extremely important matter pel 
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taining to this treaty. I commented at some length last Friday 
on that, and I am not going to repeat whai I then said. 

Mr. President, when we adjourned on S:nturday last I had 
reachcd in my remarks a place where I was going to take up 
Korea. Before I do so, however, I wish to vefer briefly to what 
the treaty provides in other cases where property has been 
taken in the course of the war and turned over to the people to 
whom it rightfully belonged. 

kverybody knows that Shantung belongs to China and ought 
to go to China, and that the treaty ought to have given it to 
China. Belgium was recaptured by English troops and turned 
over to Belgium. Everybody concedes that that was right. 
Portions of France were recaptured from Germany by American 
troops and turned over to France. Everybody admits that that 
was right. The sacred soil of Alsace-Lorraine, captured in part 
by the sacrifices and the lifeblood of American troops, was 
turned over to the rightful owner—Irance. Nobody has said 
that anything should be different. But, Mr, President, it was 
not only in relation to the big powers but to the little powers 
as well, with the one exception of China, that the same rule 


applied. Let me read article 135 of the treaty. It provides: 
Article 135. 
Germany recognizes that all treaties, conventions and agreements 


etween her and Siam, and all rights, title and privileges derived there- 
from, including all rights of extraterritorial jurisdiction, terminated as 
from July 22; 1917. 

{i must be remembered that China claimed when she went 
into the war with Japan that that act abrogated Germany’s 
right, whatever it might have been. Let me read article 136 of 
the treaty, which applies more particularly to the point I am 


now making: 
irticle 136. 
\ll goods and property in Siam belonging to the German Empire 
io any German State, with tite exception of premises used as 


diplomatie or consular residences or offices, pass ipso facto and with- 
out compensation to the Siamese Governement. 
The goods, property and private rights of German nationals in Siam 


shall be dealt with in accordance with the provisions of Part X (Eco- 
nomic Clauses) of the present Treaty. 
Article 139. 


Germany recognizes that all treaties and arrangements between her 

and Liberia terminated as from August 4, 1917. 
Article 141. 

Germany renounces all rights, titles and privileges conferred on her 
vy the General Act of Algeciras of April 7, 1906, and by the Franco- 
German Agreements of February 9, 1909, and November 4, 1911, All 
treaties, agreements, arrangements and contracts concluded by her with 
the Sherifian Empire are regarded as abrogated as from August 5, 1914. 

In no case can Germany take advantage of these instruments and 
he undertakes not to intervene in any way in negotiations relating to 
Morocco which may take place between France and the other Powers. 

Article 14}. 

All property and possessions in the Sherifian Empire of the German 
impire and the German States pass to the Maghzen without payment. 

lor this purpose, the property and possessions of the German Empire 
and States shall be deemed to include all the property of the Crown, 
ihe Empire or the States, and the private property of the former Ger- 
inan Emperor and other Royal personages. 

Then another clause of the same article provides: 

Mining rights which may be recognised as belonging to German na- 
tionals by the Court of Arbitration set up under the Moroccan Mining 
Regulations shall form the subject of a valuation, which the arbitrators 
shall be requested to make, and these rights shall then be treated in 
the same way as property in Morocco belonging to German nationals. 

Mr. President, when it came to China a different rule was 
applied—the only exception in the treaty. 

Now, I am going to take up Korea. There are several 
reasons Why the situation of Korea ought to be given very 
close consideration in passing on this treaty. In the first place, 
[ have set out at length the treaties which Germany and other 
nations made with China in which the integrity of the Chinese 
nation was recognized and guaranteed. I will show that Japan 
proceeded along the same lines with reference to Korea that she 
is now proceeding with reference to China, although from 
time to time, by treaty obligations with Korea similar to those 
I have shown to exist in the ease of China, Japan guaranteed 
the integrity of the Korean Empire. If that be true, then it is 
fair to conclude that what Japan did with Korea she is going to 
do with China, since up to the present time she has pursued ex- 
actly the same course, in a good many instances almost word 
for word and step by step. Everyone knows that eventually 
she took all of Korea and annexed the nation. 

There is another reason why the consideration of the Korean 
question is important. If we were a court of probate and some 
one were here asking for the custody of an orphan child which 
Was Within the jurisdiction of the court we would look into the 
character of the person asking for the child’s custody, and, 
if that person had been given the custody of another child prior 
to that time we would investigate and ascertain how he took 
care of the other child the custody of which he had theretofore 
been given. If we are going to turn China over to Japan it 
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is interesting and important and necessary that we inquire 
how Japan has conducted herself in other cases where people 
and nations have been turned over to her. 

There is another reason why it is extremely important to 
give heed to these considerations, If this treaty is ratified, 
as I think I will be able to show, American citizens will neve; 
dare harbor within their midst or within our territory anyone 
who advocates the independence of the Korean Republic. Lo; 
me read the much-discussed section 10 of the covenant of the 
league of nations and consider it in a light in which it has not 
been discussed : 

The members of the league undertake to respect and preserve as 
against external aggression the territorial integrity and existing politi- 
cal independence of all members of the league. In case of any such ag- 
gression or in case of any threat or danger of such aggression th; 
council shall advise upon the means by which this obligation shall pe 
fulfilled 

Nearly everybody—I do not know but that everybody, so 
far as I remember now—who has discussed article 10 has (is- 
cussed it in the sense that we guarantee to preserve against 
external aggression the territorial integrity and existing politi- 
cal independence of members of the league. No one has yet dis- 
cussed what obligation we will be under when we come to consider 
that we are not only bound to preserve from external aggression 
the territorial integrity and political independence of the members 
of the league but we are bound to “respect” the territorial 
integrity and political independence of members of the league, 
If we approve the league the first Irishman who stands on a 
street corner and makes a speech in favor of the: freedom of 
Ireland will be doing something that will show disrespect to a 
member of the league, and we will have to suppress him and 
ought to suppress him under the league; it would be our duty 
to do so. The same is true as to Korea, and the agitation for 
Korea's independence will have to cease if we have the proper 
respect that we say we will have in article 10. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McNary in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Nebraska yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Does the Senator consider the word “ re- 
spect’ there to mean esteem for, or does he not regard it as 
meaning the obligation upon the part of members of the league 
not to violate the territorial integrity or political independence 
of the other members of the league? Does the Senator construe 
the word “ respect ” to mean esteem? 

Mr. NORRIS. Well, I should say that “ respect” includes 
both of the interpretations that the Senator has suggested. 

Mr. ROBINSON. ‘If the Senator will pardon me for a fur- 
ther interruption—— 

Mr. NORRIS. Certainly. 

Mr. ROBINSON. In my opinion, clearly the word “ respect ” 
there simply means that the nations obligate themselves not to 
violate the territorial integrity or political independence of the 
other members of the league, and the allusion that the Senator 
has made to a Sinn Feiner or an Irishman on the streets advo- 
-ating independence for Ireland would not constitute a viola- 
tion of the obligation as I construe it. 

Mr. NORRIS. I thank the Senator for his suggestion, and, of 
course, he may be right in his interpretation, but in my opinion 
we would not be having the respect that this treaty demands 
we should have for other members of the league if we should 
permit our citizens or people under the jurisdiction of our laws 
to try to work up a sentiment in favor of the independence of 
any people anywhere on the face of the earth; and I believe tlic 
first thing that would happen would be an objection on the part 
of England, or if it took place in reference to Korea the firsi 
thing that would happen would be an objection upon the part 
of Japan; and as I construe the word “ respect” they would 
have legal grounds for making it. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me for 
just a moment? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. FALL. Would the Senator understand that the interpre- 
tation placed upon article 10 as it stands here now was tlie 
interpretation placed by the President of the United States 
upon article 10 originally when he presented to the “A, B, © 
countries of South America the proposition for a treaty? 

Mr. NORRIS. Well, I am not going to try to construe an) 
thing that the President said. I confess I give that up. 
[ Laughter. ] 

Mr. FALL. I have here what the President said with refer- 
ence to article 10, the original draft. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; I have read it. 

Mr. FALL. He gives his own interpretation of it. 
it might be enlightening. 





Tam familiar with it. 
I thought 








Vr. NORRIS. 
for that purpose. 
Mr. FALL. Referring to the original draft of article 10, 
hich was presented by the President of the United States to 
Argentina, Brazil, and Chile, with an invitation to the other 
Latin-American countries to join it—this was in December, 


If the Senator desires to read it, I will yield 


1915—in speaking of it on January 6, 1916, the Presideiit said: 
It will be accomplished, in the first place, by the States of America 


ting in guaraateeing to cach other absolute political independence 
and territorial integrity. 


Mr. NORRIS. I thank the Senator. I want to read, before I 
fake up the Korean question, the second clause of article 11 of 
the league of nations: 


is also declared to be the friendly right of each member of the 


league to bring to the attention of the assembly or of the council any | 


umstance whatever affecting international relations which threatens 


disturb international peace or the good understanding between 
nations upos which peace depends, 
Now, Mr. President, if’ some one were going through the 


eountry advocating the independence of Ireland, or if some one 
trying to raise funds, for instance, to further the move- 
mont for the independence of Korea, or it might be for the relief 
of Egypt, or it might be for India, and Japan or Great Britain 
said to the council: “ Here is the United States Government 
rmitting within her borders the creation of a sentiment that 
against our Government ’—in the case of India they would 
it was against Great Britain, and in the case of Korea 
they would say it was against Japan—is there any doubt but 
hat they would have the right, under that treaty, to make that 
omplaint? And if they made it, would not a fair construc- 
tion of it be that we would be ordered by the council or the 
assembly to stop it? At least,.we would not be able to pass 
The council or the assembly would do that. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President—— 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. GRONNA. This treaty has not been ratified; but has the 
Senator had called to his attention the cases—14 in number, I 

nk—of the Hindus who during the war advocated the inde- 
pendence of India who are now to be deported to India? 
Mr. NORRIS. Yes; I am somewhat familiar with it; and I 

to say to the Senator that my understanding is, from 

‘ing to some of those men themselves, that if they are sent 

it means either death or imprisonment for a long term 
of years, probably life. I do not know whether they will be 

back or not, but our Government has the question up now; 
d if we are going that far before we get this clause that I 
ive read as binding, what can we expect when we make the 
yreement by which they will have a perfect right to do those 


were 


ly 


on it. 


very things? Always heretofore this has been a land of refuge 
from which political prisoners have never been extradited: 
When they came to free America they were not subject to be 


deported and taken back because some monarchical Government 
| said that they were conspiring against it. When this 
reaty is agreed to, that freedom is gone, and gone forever. 
In August, 1894, Japan entered into a treaty with Korea. 
\rticle 1 said: 
Che object of the alliance is to maintain the independence of Korea 
m footing. 
\pril 17, 1895, not quite a year afterwards, Japan made a 
With China, article 1 of which reads: 
China recognizes definitely the full and complete independence and 
tonomy of Korea. 
(hat was at the end of the Japo-Chinese war, and Japan re- 
quired that China should make that recognition. 
\pril 25, 1898, Japan made a treaty with Russia. 
us follows: 


Article 1 


(wo Governments recognize definitely the sovereignty and entire 

pendence of Korea and pledge themselves mutually to abstain from 
t interference in the internal affairs of that country. 

Bear that date in mind—August 25, 1898. 

ng clearer? 


Could there be 
Could there be any possible doubt but that 


Japan, by her own act, had guaranteed the independence of 
Loren ? 

January 30, 1902, England and Japan made a treaty, end the 
reamble says: 
aa Governments of Great Britain and Japan, actuated solely by a 
‘les ) maintain the status quo and general peace in the extreme East, 


on, loreover especially interested in maintaining the territorial in- 
Ssrity of the Empire of China and the Empire of Korea, and in secur- 
uo ual opportunities in those countries for the commerce and industry 
t all nations, hereby agree— 

Now 


sow, they are not only so desirous to maintain the national 
iteerity of Korea, but here comes article 1 in the same treaty: 
\ 


+p RTICLE 1. The high contracting parties, having mutually recognized 
Neen ndence of China and Korea, declare themselves to be entirely 
ced by any aggressive tendencies in either country, 
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Now, that will apply to China as well as to Japan; and, ré 


| ember, that was made January 30, 1902, not only reeegnizing 


the independence of Korea and China both, but declaring before 
the world that they are uninfluenced by any aggressive tenden- 
cies in either country. Since that time Japan has gobbied up 
one, and if this treaty is ratified and becomes a law she will 
have the greater portion of the other. 

When Japan declared war against Russia on February 10, 
1904, the Emperor of Japan used this language as a part of the 
declaration of war: 


_ The integrity of Korea is a matter of gravest concern to this Em 
pire. * ® 


° ; The separate existence of Korea is essential to the 
safety of our realm. 

That was February 10, 1904. 

February 23, 1904, Japan and Korea made a treaty, article 1 


of which said: 

For the purpose of maintaining a permanent and solid friendship 
between Japan and Korea and firmly establishing peace in the Far 
East, the Imperia) Government of Korea shall place full confidence itn 
the Imperial Government of Japan, and adopt the advice of the latter 
in regard to improvements in administration. 

Article 2 of the same treaty: 

The Imperial Government of Japan shall in a spirit of firm friendship 
insure the safety and repose of the Imperial House of Korea. 

Article 3 of the same treaty: 

The Imperial Government of Japan definitely guarantee 
pendence and territorial integrity of the Korean Empire. 

Remember, all those protestations were made February 23 
1904, 

August 
article 3 


o ( 


ihe 


ince 


12, 1905, Japan made a treaty 
ff which reads as follows: 


With Great Britain, 


Japan possessing paramount political, military, and economic inte1 
ests in Korea, Great Britain recognizes the right of Japan to take such 
measures * * * in Korea as she may deem proper * * *. Pro 
vided, That such measures are not contrary to the principle of equal 
oppertunities for the commerce and industry of all nations. 

Now, Mr. President, the camel is getting his nose into the 
tent. You remember that Japan had made a treaty with Great 
Britain in which she had recognized and guaranteed the terri 
torial integrity of Korea? Later, she made this other treaty 
with Korea, in which the Korean Government says that she will 
have full confidence in the Imperial Japanese Government, and 
adopt the advice of the latter. 

Japan has the treaty with Great Britain in her way, and so 
she goes to her ally and makes another treaty by which Great 
Britain practically takes her hands off and says, “Go ahead, 


Japan.” 

That was August 12, 1905. September 5, the next tnonth 
Japan makes a treaty with Russia, article 2 of which says: 

The Imperial Russian Government, acknowledging that Japan 
sesses in Korea paramount political, military, and economic inte! s 
engage neither to obstruct nor to interfere with the measures * 
which the Imperial Japanese Government may find it necessary 
in Korea. 

The camel is going in a little farther. Japan is making 
‘angements now with Russia, so that Russia will keep her hain:ts 
off and let Japan proceed in Korea. She makes a treaty with 
Great Britain in August, with Russia in September, and tlien 


she gets hold of Korea, and on November 17, 1905, makes a 
treaty, and the preamble to that treaty reads as follows: 
The 


That i 


two Governments 
s, Japan and Korea— 


which Lite 


desiring to strengthen the principle of solidarity ul = two 
Empires, have * *® * concluded: ; : 
ARTICLE 1. The Government of Japan * * * will hereafter have 


control and direction of the external relations and affairs of Korea 


The camel has his head in now. 

Then, in 1906, Marquis Ito was made Japanese resident gen 
eral in Korea, and in 1907 Japan prevented the representatives 
of the Korean Emperor from being given a hearing at The Hague 
conference. 

The camel is going in a little farther. 


Then, on July 24, 1907, Japan makes another treaty with 
Korea, the preamble of which reads: 
The Governments of Japan and Korea; desiring speedily to promote 


of 


the wealth and strength of Korea, and with the object 
the prosperity of the Korean nation, have agreed 


promoting 


Now, whenever Japan says that, look out for what follows 
This is what they have agreed to: 

ARTICLE 1. In all matters relating to the reform of the K ' 
administration the Korean Government shall receive instructio: ind 
guidance from the [Japanese] resident-general. 

You see the similarity, Mr. President, with what I showed 
at the beginning of my remarks about China. They are foking 
the same course, following a parallel line exactly. LT will read 
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further from the same treaty. I read article 1. Article 4 reads 





as TOLLOWS: 

In all appointments and removals of high officials, the Korean Goy- 
ernment must obtain the consent of the resident-general. 

Whom you will remember was a Japanese appointee. 

ArticLe 5, The Korean Government shall appoint to be officials of 
Korea any Japanese subjects recommended by the resident-general. 

ArricLte 6. The Korean Government shall not appoint any foreigners 
to be officials of Korea without consulting the resident-general. 

The independence of Korea was practically taken away by 
that treaty, contrary to every solemn obligation and promise 
that Japan had made, not only to Korea, but to all the world. 
And, Mr. President, in the one treaty that I have referred to, 
at the beginning of the Russo-Japanese War, the Korean Gov- 
ernment went so far as to permit the Japanese Government to 
bring soldiers and munitions and guns into Korea, to use her 
railroads and transportation facilities in order that she might 
reach the Russians, who were up north of Korea. The Korean 
Government practically went into an alliance with Japan, which 
saved no man knows how much in that great war Japan was 
waging with Russia. It might have been the difference between 
victory and defeat for all I know. But it gave her a great 
advantage, and from that day to this the Japanese soldiers have 
never been taken out of Korean territory. 

Now, we are down to 1908. In 1908 Prince Ito declared pub- 
licly that it was no part of Japan’s purpose to annex Korea. 
They had practically taken possession of the Government, but 
were still keeping her separate. 

In 1909, one year afterwards, Prince Ito, the same man, de- 
clared that Korea must be amalgamated with Japan, and August 
22, 1910, there was a treaty between Japan and Korea; and I 
will show you, Mr. President, that every one of these treaties 
in which Korea surrendered any part of her sovereignty was 
made by foree. None of them were ever made until after the 
Russo-Japanese War, until the Japanese soldiers were quartered 
on Korean soil, until Japan had taken possession of the rail- 
roads, given at that time voluntarily with the idea of helping 
Japan in her contest with Russia, but from that time on every- 
thing was compulsion. Unarmed, unfortified, Korea had to sub- 
mit to the will of the military government of Japan. 

Now, we come to the treaty between Japan and Korea, wrung 
by force out of Korea on August 22, 1910. It reads in part: 

ArTIcLe 1, His Majesty the Emperor of Korea makes complete and 
permanent cession to his Majesty the Emperor of Japan of all rights 
of sovereignty over the whole of Korea. 

Everything that Japan said she would not do is now accom- 
plished. But marl the words, it is the Emperor of Korea who 
makes this cession. Maybe Japan will not accept it. If Japan 
was so anxious to keep Korea independent perhaps she will 
say, “ No; you had better not do that.” 

Let us see what article 2 of the same treaty says: 

His Majesty the Emperor of Japan accepts the cession mentioned 
in the preceding article, and consents to the complete annexation of 
KXorea to the Empire of Japan 

Remarkable, remarkable, what a concession Japan was mak- 
ing! 

On August 29, 1910, seven days later, Japan formally declared 
Korea annexed to the dominion of his imperial majesty the 
Japanese Emperor. 

And thus disappears from the world of nations one of the 
oldest nations of the earth, the Korean Government, annexed 
absolutely to Japan. Mr. President, I want again to call atten- 
tion to the parallel between Korea and China. Every step all 
the way along Japan was making professions and giving guar- 
anties of her intention to preserve the integrity of the Korean 
nation. Everywhere she is doing the same with China, by tak- 
ing one slice after another. 

If the 21 demands are ever acceded to she will be as fair with 
Chinn as she was with Korea when she appointed a resident 
general who took practical control, appointed all the officers of 
Koren, and removed all Koreans from holding office. It will be 
only one step more until, as she did in Korea, there will be a 
treatv by which China will ask the Japanese Government to 
take her over, and the Japanese Government will reluctantly 
consent, 

Mr. President, during all this time we had a treaty with 
ixorea, and because I want to produce some evidence that has 
some bearing on it I want to read article 1 of that treaty. It 
was made May 22, 1882, and was in force at the time Japan 
took Korea over. Article 1 says: 

There shall be perpetual peace and friendship between the President 
of the United States and the King of Chosen— 

Chosen, of course, means the same as Korea— 
and the citizens and subjects of their respective Governments. 


This is the part to which I want to call the Senate's atten- 


LiOhs 
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If other powers deal unjustly or oppressively with either Governmey| 
the other will exert their good offices on being informed of the caso :, 


} bring about an amicable arrangement, thus showing their friend 


feeling. 

During most of the time while these things were going on an 
American citizen, H. B. Hulbert, was the adviser of the Koreay 
Emperor. As I remember, he has spent 30 years in Korea, anq 
Iam going to read part of the letter in which he sends me sone 
documents. I will read the first paragraph anyway: 


My Dear Senator: I inclose herewith the documents which we spok, 
of in our conversation. ‘They are, of course, translations of the oric 
inal, and though there may be slight inaccuracies, I am sure that th, 
correspond very closely with the original. If these documents a, 
found in the archives of the State Department or elsewhere it wil] |, 
possible to verify them with the new translation, if desired. 


One of the documents that I have talked over with Mr. Hy 
bert, and which he inclosed in that letter, was a translated 
copy of the message that the Emperor of Korea, in October. 
1905, which was about the time Japan was getting the ly 
treaty with Ixorea, sent to our Government, and he sent it |) 
eause of the provision in the treaty between our Governme); 
and the Korean Government that I have just quoted. 4M; 
Hulbert was the bearer of this message. He brought it with 
him from Korea to Washington in person. The original is 
signed by the man who was Emperor of Korea. It reads «4s 
follows: 


Ever since 1885 the United States and Korea have been in frie: 
treaty relations. Worea has received many proofs of the good wil! 
and the sympathy of the American Government and people. ‘Th 
American representatives have always shown themselves to be in 
pathy with the welfare and progress of Korea. 

Many teachers haye been sent from America who have done mu 
for the uplift of our people. 

I think I ought to pause there to say that under the Kore: 
rule, American missionaries and American teachers were wel 
comed in Korea. They were protected. The Korean peopl: 
took kindly not only to the Christian religion, but to the Eng 
lish language, and the missionaries and teachers established 
schools all over the Empire of Korea. Continuing, the Em 
peror’s letter says: 

But we have not made the progress that we ought This is d 
partly to the political machinations of fereign powers and partly to 
our mistakes. 
It seems to me this is a very modest letter, because he says 
later on that he would be glad to receive advice even from the 
Japanese. 


At the beginning of the Japan-Russia war the Japanese Governmen 
asked us to enter into an alliance with them, grauting them the us 
of our territory, harbors, and other resources, to facilitate their mil 
tary ond naval operations. Japan, on her part, guaranteed to pr 
serve the independence of Korea and the welfare and dignity of th 
royal house. We complied with Japan’s request. loyally lived up to 6 
obligations, and did everything that we had stipulated. By so doing 
we put ourselves in such a position that if Russia had won she could 
have seized Korea and annexed her to Russian territory on the 
that we were active allies of Japan 


Nobody disputes that statement. It is simply a restat 
of historical facts, 


It is now apparent that Japan proposes to abrogate their p ol 
this treaty and declare a protectorate over our country, in direct co. 
vention of her sworn promise in the agreement of 1904. Ther 
several reasons why this should not be done. 

In the first place Japan will stultify herself by such a direct | 
of faith. It will injure her prestige as a power that proposes to 
according to enlightened laws. 

In the second place, the actions of Japan in Korea during tlic pa 
two years give no promise that our people will be handled in an 
lightened manner. No adequate means have been provided wher 
dress could be secured for wrongs perpetrated upon our people. — 
finances of the country bave been gravely mishandled by Japan. No 
ing has been done toward advancing the cause of education or jus 
Every move on Japan’s part has been manifestly selfish. 

The destruction of Korea’s independence will work her a great 
because it will intensify the contempt with which the Japanese })¢° 
treat the Koreans and will make their acts all the more oppressive. 

We acknowledge that many reforms are needed in Korea. Ww 
glad to hive the help of Japanese advisers and we are prepared lo 


=) 
} 


to carry out their suggestions. We recognize the mistakes of th 
It is not for eurselves we plead, bur fer the Korean people. 7 

At the beginning of ihe war our people gladly welcomed the Jap. 
because this svemed to herald needed reforms and a general betic! 
conditions, but soon it was seen that no genuine reforms were inte! 
and the people had been deceived. 

Onc of the gravest evils that will follow a protectorate by Jap ie 
that the Korean people will lose all incentive to improvemen! 0 
hope will remain that they can ever regain their independence. 111 
need the spur of national feeling to make them determine upon presic> 
and to make them persevere in it. But the extinction of nationalil) 
will bring despair, and instezd of working toyally and gladly in com 
junction with Japan the old-time haired will be intensified and sus}iio" 
and animosity will result. 

It has been said that sentiment should have no place in su h 
but we believe, sir, that sentiment is the moving force in all human 
affair; and that kindness, sympathy, and generosity are still wol sing 
between nations as between individuals. We beg of you to brilp 
bear upon this question the same breadth of mind and the same cv 





ness of judgment that have characterized your course hitherto, amt 


having weighed the matter, to render us what aid you can consis 
j in this our time of nationa! danger. 
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hat is the message. Mr. Hulbert attaches to that message an 
aflidavit, in which he says: 

I declaie under oath that the above is the substance of a letter de- 
livered to me by the late Emperor of Korea on or about the 20th of 
October, 1905, in the city of Seoul, Korea, for transmission to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt; that I brought it to Washington, arriving on the 17th 

November; that I delivered it into the hands of Secretary Elihu 
Root on the 21st, after its acceptance at the White House had been 
refused; and that ! hold a letter from Llihu Root acknowledging receipt 
oO he letter. 

Chat is signed by Mr. Hulbert and is sworn to before a notary 
publie. 

Now, Mr. President, the principal object that I had in reading 
this correspondence is to show, if it can under any conceivable 
circumstances be considered necessary, that this treaty made 
petween Korea and Japan, by which Korea signed away her 
hirthrights, was made by force. In my judgment, under that 
treaty, our Government ought to have done something then, but, 

a matter of fact, we stood like the rest of the world did and 
saw Japan gobble it up. That is sometimes used as an argument 
why we should sign the present proposed treaty. 

As I have said before in referring to the treaty with China 
that was made by foree and this treaty here, we are confronted 
with a responsibility that we can not throw off of our shoulders, 
We must take some action. It is the difference between not 
being in a position where any action is required and being in a 
position of responsibility. 

Mr. President, if you in your neighborhood knew that some 
one had stolen your neighbor’s horse, if you were a very high- 
class citizen, you probably ought to go and report it; but sup- 
pose you did not and later on some other neighbor steals a horse 
and you are put on the jury to try him. The case comes before 
you and the defendant says, ‘Why, here, Mr. Smith stole a 
horse last week from this same man and nobody was prose- 
cuted.” Would that be a defense if you were a juror or if you 
were the court when you are required to pass on who owns the 
property or in a criminal case the punishment of the criminal? 
In this case it is the ownership of the property we are trying, 
like a replevin suit. 

Would it be a defense to say to Mr. B, who stole a horse 
from Mr. C, that he could not be prosecuted and that he had 
a right to keep the horse because Mr. A had stolen a horse 
frou Mr. C and had not been prosecuted ? 

But, Mr. President, the other document that 
in the letter, which I have partially 
legram sent by the Emperor of Korea to him. 
letter to me, in which he describes what he did. He took this 
letter and started for Washington. While he was away they 
took the Emperor and the members of his cabinet by force 
and compelled them to sign another treaty, as he describes in 
the letter, but when he got here he got this telegram from the 
Emperor of Korea: 

I declare that the so-called treaty of protectorate recently concluded 
etween Korea and Japan was extorted at the point of the sword 


nd under duress, and therefore is null and void. I never consented 
to it and never will. Transmit to the American Government. 


(Signed) Trp EMPEROR OF KOREA, 


Mr. Hulbert 
read, was a 
I will read his 


losed 


The 
1 
»} 


t 
a 


Mi 
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Hulbert says: 
iereby affirm under oath 

me on the date named 
That is on the 21st day of November, 1905— 
ind that I delivered it into the hand of Robert Bacon, the then Assist- 
ant Secretary of State, and received from him the assurance that it 
would be put on file in the records of that department. 

Signed by Mr. Hulbert and sworn to before a notary public, 

I think I can describe what happened over there when this 
last treaty was agreed to that he describes there by reading 
the letter of Mr. Hulbert to me. That was the treaty of 
August 22, 1910, when the Japanese Government took over the 
Korean Government. I will not read all the letter, but 
read that part which has a direct bearing here. This is 
i letter directed to me and written by this same Mr. Hulbert, 
who was for 20 or 30 years the advisor of the Korean Emperor 
ind who was the eustodian of the message from the Emperor 
of Korea to our President, which I have just read. In part 
this letter reads as follows: 

When the Japan-Russia war broke out, Japan made a treaty with 


that the above cablegram was received 





‘ 


enti 


I will 


Kore 


[ have read extracts from it— 

Korea gave Japan some very tangible advantages and thereby 
rself in such a position that, had Russia won the war, Russia 
have annexed Korea without a word of protest from any other 
ment in the world. Japan on her part guaranteed the perpetual 
endence of Korea. After the cessation of hostilities, it became 
(rent that Japan did not intend to keep her agreement with Korea. 
nperor was naturally much disturbed and asked for advice from 
nds. 1 suggested that he consult the treaty with America, in 
t clause of which it is agreed that if either of the bigh contract- 
parties should be threatened by any third party, the other should 
200d offices to find an amicable settlement of the difficulty. The 
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Emperor examined the treaty, and then asked me to carry a letter from 
him to President Roosevelt. I then consented to do so, but before start 
ing with it I consulted the American minister in Korea, Mr. E. V. Mor 
gan, who made no objecticns at all, but rather encouraged the mission 
The Japanese became aware of the matter, through what source I do 
not know, but greatly suspect, and knew that they must Korea 
before I should reach Washington. or else it might embarrass the ad 
ministration in Washington. They worked upon the Emperor and his 
eabinet until I was within a single day’s journey from Washington 


As a matter of fact, he was in Cincinnati when this thing he 
is about to describe happened—- 


but without avail. The Korean Emperor and cabinet were adamant in 
their determination to prevent the alienation of Korean sovereignty. 
But during that last night, before I reached Washington, the Japanese 
filled the palace with their own troops and summoned the cabinet. 
Please note that there could be no legal meeting of the Korean cabinet 
except as called by the prime minister at the instance of the Emperor. 
A peremptory demand was then made by the Japanese that Korea con 
sent to a protectorate by Japan. ‘This demand was instantly and indig 
nantly refused. Field Marshall Hasegawa and his aids then took Han 
Kyu-Sul, the Korean prime minister, into an adjoining room and closed 
the door. Hasegawa drew his sword and demanded that the prime 
minister consent. The latter again refused. The Japanese left him 
there under guard and went back to the Emperor and the rest of the 
cabinet. The latter supposed that Han Kyu-Sul had been disposed of, 
and that a like fate awaited them, and under such mortal pressure 
three of them signed the document. 

In other words, they took the prime minister out, where they 
were in a meeting, put him in another room, and when they came 
back they all reached the conclusion—and it was a very reason- 
able one, under all the circumstances—that the prime minister 
had been murdered and that they were about to be murdered 
unless they signed the treaty, and three of them signed it 

And under such mortal pressure three of them signed the docum 
The great sea]—- 

They had to have the great seal to make it legal— 

The great seal of State was stolen from the foreign office and placed 
upon that document by the Japanese themselves. Full evidence of these 
facts can be secured from Han Kyu-Sul and other members of that 
cabinet still living. This was accomplished almost at the moment when 
I was entering Washington. I immediately sent to President Roosevelt. 
through the kind offices of Judge Wendell P. Stafford, of the Supreme 
Court of the District of Coiumbia, and asked that I be received. The 
Emperor had asked me to deliver the document into the hands of the 
President in person. The reply came back that the letter could not be so 
received, but that I might apply to the State Department if I saw fit. 
I immediately did so, but was refused admittance on the plea that they 
were “too busy.” I was advised to come the next day. I did so, but 
was informed that they were still too busy, but that I should come the 
following day. I went, then, directly to the White House, and was told 
by Secretary Loeb’s secretary that they were well aware of the contents 
of the letter from the Emperor, but that if anything were to be done it 
must be at the State Department and not at the White House. That 
very day, while still holding the message from the Emperor in abey- 
ance, the administration accepted as true the Japanese statement that 
the new arrangement was very pleasing to the Korean people, and with- 
out a word to the Korean Emperor or the Korean Legation in Washing- 
ton, it cabled our legation to remove from Korea. The following day I 
was admitted to the office of Secretary Root, and I placed the letter in his 
hands. I hold his acknowledgment of its receipt with the statement 
that the letter came too late to be seriously considered. The following 
day I received the cablegram from the Emperor declaring the forced 
treaty to be null and void, having been extorted by duress. This cable- 
gram I handed to Assistant Secretary Bacon in the State Department, 
and received his assurance that it would be placed on file in the archives 
of the department. 

Mr. GORE. May I inquire whose letter that is from which 
the Senator is reading? 

Mr. NORRIS. ‘This is Mr. Hulbert’s letier, 
visor of the Emperor of Korea. 

I might read some of the comments which are made further 
on in this letter: 

Now, in view of these facts, which are susceptible of corroboration, I 
contend, that unless simple, brute force is the final argument of inter 
national law, the seizure of Korea at that time was an illegal act and 
without valid force; and if so, every subsequent act of spoliation on the 
part of Japan was consequently illegal and void because they were all 
based upon and derived from that act. 

Mr. President, so far we have found an exact parallel between 
the conduct of Japan in China and in Korea, with the one sole 
exception that Japan has finished her work in Korea and is not 
quite through in China; and one of the steps to enable her to 
complete her mastery of China is the approval of this treaty 
with the provision in it which we have before us. 

As I said a while ago, it is quite important to know what 
Japan has done with Korea while she has had her during prac- 
tically these 20 years. What has Japan done in Korea? What 
kind of a government, after she robbed the people of the sover- 
eignty of their nation, has she given them? I want in passing 
to read an extract from Japan’s own report about crime in 
Korea. There is not a more peaceable people on the face of the 
earth than are the Koreans, who are absolutely unarmed, with 
a civilization older than the Christian era, older than that of 
Japan, but without any military spirit; a fine class of people. I 
will have occasion later on to comment somewhat upon tle 
women of Korea and their ideals and to show that they corr 
spond with what we in our age in America believe ought to 
be womanly attributes, but that those ideals are absolutely con- 
trary to every Japanese conception of modesty or of virtue. 
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the personal ad- 








































































































































In the Japanese repert for 1912-13 on Koren, on page 47, 
speaking of crimes, it is stated: 

Che total number of criminal cases decided during the year 1912 by 
polis ummary judgment reached 21,483 

lt | wanted to take up an hour or two, L should show you 
whit ‘pan summary judgment” means, and, incidentally, as 


[I go xlong and from the e ‘vidence that I shall read and produce, 
Senators will what “police summary judgment” means, 
and women who are arrested for acting con- 


learn 


It mnenns that men 
tra io Japanese requirements, without charges being made 
against them, are disposed of by the men who arrest them—the 
soldiers or the police, as the case may be. 

The total number of criminal cases decided during the year 1912 by 
police summary judgment reached 21,483, being an increase of 2,586 


over that of the previous year. Of the persons implicated in these cases 
433 were sentenced to short terms of imprisonment with hard labor, 
34 to imprisonment only, 5,736 to a minor fine, 1,807 to police detention, 
9,705 to a police fine, 18,488 to flogging, and S00 were acquitted, making 
a total of 36,953 persons 
The Japanese report for 1916-17, on page 126, states: 

‘The total number of criminal cases decided during the year 1916 by 
summary judgment reached 56,013, involving 82 121 offenders, 


polis 


bein in increase of 14,777 cases and 21,750 offenders over those of the 
preceding year. Of the persons implicated in these cases 81,139 wer 
sentenced— 

Now, listen to this and remember that it is an official state- 
Mert 
20 proved their innoeence, and the remaining 952 were pardened. 

They arrested altogether 81,139, and out of that number there 
were 30 who proved their innocence and were let go. What does 
an Aimerican think of that kind of a record? How would you 
like if a foreign Government took possession of our Govern- 
meni, simply beeause they had the power to do so at the point 
of the sword; ousted every American official from office and put 
their men in, and then arrested 81,000 of us and said, “ U0 nless 


you prove your innocence you are going to be punished ”’? - That 


is the kind of jurisprudence under which Japan es in 
Korea. The police rendered “summary judgment” on 56,013 in 
that vear. 

Mr. GORE. Were the police natives or Japanese? 

Mr. NORRIS. The pelice are Japanese. I say “the police,’ 
but it is very often—probably oftener than ‘otherwise—the 


oldiers who make the arrest. J will say that there are occa- 


Koreans who are put into office; but if there are, 


Sionally sonre 

ihey are in positions where they are under the Japanese, and 
unless they obey—and there are some of those, of course, who 
‘ollow and do whatever their masters tell them—they do not 
hole office very long. There is no one in position over there 
who not either a Japanese or some one that the Japanese 
abse itely control. 

i y offer these observations in passing to show that while 
We ; asked to turn over the Chinese to the Japanese Govern- 
meni, according to the evidence produced by me on Saturday 
and I’riday it is proven they are doing the same thing in China 
which they have been doing all the time in Korea. 

lor 20 years Japan has had possession of Korea, and every- 
hody supposed that Korea was completely subjugated. The 
KKorcans were absolutely under the heel of the conqueror; their 


their language had been almost 
and papers 


schoothouses had heen burned; 
bolished; their houses had been searched for books 
in the Korean language, which, when found, were de- 

Everybody supposed that Korea was dead; Japan 
she considered that she had conquered the spirit 


printed », 


ty 


STToO tl 


thouchi so: 


of the people: but in March, all at onee, all over Korea, as by 
| the people--men, women, and children—rose up, and, 
tho unarmed, with not a gun in the whole country, not a 
. a pistol, a sword, or a elub, they all came out on the 


0 : on that day shouting “ Mansei,’ which means “ hurrah 
for lxorea.” Thirty of them got together and declared the in- 
dependence of Korea. They are now either dead or in jail. 

rho Japanese then brought out their soldiers. However, I de- 
scribed that somewhat when I spoke on Shantung here last July, 
snd | am not going to repeat it now. I only mention it to show 
thai you can not by any man-made edict or law or treaty, re- 
gardiess of the amount of power that you may have behind it, 
ill the spirit of liberty and freedom. It lives under a law not 
made by man: and this treaty can no more kill it, can no more 
drown it out in China, than Japan, by her militaristic eourse 
that would have made the Kaiser blush, succeeded in doing in 
Keren. Unarmed though she was, and almost without the 
knowledge of anybody, as if by magic, she rose up and said, “TI 
yant to be free.” 

The spirit of Korea still lives. There is now an organized 
Korean Republic, mostly in the United States, mostly en paper, 
I admit, growing out of that movement. I have here a an 
signed by a man who represents that Republic from whieh 
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desire to read a few extracts. He describes what happene, 
when the Japanese took over Korea, as follows: 

The Japanese seized all of our telephone and telegraph lines, too}; 
control of our postal service, suppressed and confiscated all of our news. 
papers, and established a strict censorship, not permitting any news of 
our real condition to be openly published in the world. 

Now, there is a charge. Somebody may say that is written 
by an interested party; but, Mr. President, from the beginning 
of the publication of the treaty I have investigated this ques- 
tion, and if there ever has been in my life a statement as to tle 
truth of which I am satisfied, I am satisfied that the paragraph 
from the letter which I have read is no exaggeration whatever 
of the truth. I have talked with ministers, missionaries, and 
others who have spent their lives over there; I have had letters 
and telegrams from them and from organizations as to the truth 
of which there can be no question, substantiating everythine 


that is said ‘n this communication. Now let me read a little 
further : 

They then seized all of our public lands, turning them over to Japa 
nese colonists exclusively, and used every conceivable method of cocr 


cion to compel our Korean people to give up their lands to Japanese 
AS a means to that end, they had the Japanese-controlled Bank 
Chosen call in all money and specie throughout the country, thus pra 
tically depriving Korea of a circulating medium, and proceeded to levy 
excessive taxes, which they stipulated must be paid in money. 


Remember that. I have had men who were there personally, 
representative Americans, tell me the same story. I had a man 
in my office who told me that he personally furnished mone, 
and bought some of the Korean homes, paid for them, and had 
the deeds. put in his own name, being an American citizen, in 
order to keep them from falling into the hands of the Japanese. 

The stories told me corroborate the statement made here tha’ 
the Japanese, through the bank which they absolutely controlled, 
called in all of the metal money and then issued a decree thai 
taxes must be paid only in metal money. Here is a Korean 
with his family living in a home whieh he owns, which his father 
owned, which has come down through the ages; no one questions 
his title ; but taxes must be paid; he can only pay them in metal 
money, and there is only one place on earth to get the metal 
money, and that is from the Japanese, and there is only one wa) 
to get it. The Japanese will give him the money, but they fix a 
price on his home, on his land, and they fix the price invaria)]) 
at much less than the property is worth. Then they get it, and 
the Korean has to go away. They have gone by the thousands 
into Manchuria and other places. Therefore I know the writer 
of this letter is telling the truth when he deseribes the situation 
as he does: 

Having no money, 


Koreans were compelled to make arrangement 
with the Bank of Chosen, and the only arrangement they could make 
was to give up lands to Japanese. In the course of this oppression th 
Japanese have seized and destroyed Korean historie records ang litera 
ture that had been accumulating and recorded for over 4,000 years in 
both public and private archives and attempted to burn every vestige 
of the public records and documents of the Korean Government. 

Laws have been enacted and enforced by the Japanese prohibiting 
teaching of the Korean language and of history and geography in the 
schools, and, aS a stroke against Christianity, have prohibited 
holding of any religious services in the schools, compelling the Korea 
instead to worship Mikado tablets. Koreans are now prohibited fro 
being educated abroad, which is a direct violation of article 11 of the 
provisions of our treaty with your government permitting and inviti 
our citizens to become educated in your colleges and universities, whi 
reads- 

Then he quotes another provision from the treaty which | 
have read, and I think I had better read the extract: 

Students of either nationality who may proceed to the country of 1! 
other in order to study the language, literature, laws, or arts shali bse 
given all possible protection and assistance, in evidence of cordial l 


will. 

I will have something to say further on about some of t! 
Koreans who have come here to secure an education. There are 
thousands of them in the United States; there are a great many 
in Great Britain; there were many in France: and there were 
many in Russia. 

Korea was susceptible to the work of the Christian mission- 
aries. She was on the eve of a great upheaval for Christianit 
and civilization when the Japanese Government took possession. 
Her Emperor, who was compelled to sign this, was not of vers 
| much foree. I concede that. They would in time, of course, 
have gotten rid of him. They would have been better off wit h- 
out him, or at least they would have been much better off i! 
they had had somebody with more stamina than he had, aitho' igh 
it must be said for him that he refused to comply with the las! 
request to sign the death warrant of the Korean people and only 
consented to it under force. 

Mr. President, I think this might be as good a place as 
to comment a little on the question that is raised there about 
the students who were in this country. 

I have here copies of cablegrams and letters showing Ww!!! 
happened to 50 Koreans. They were in England. This was all 
They were students. I do not know v let her 


tne 


) 


any 
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or not Senators are familior with the way these students work 
i cet an education. IT happen to have 
IT know that my own congressional district 
eolliege where there are always a lot of Korean students. 
heen there, I have talked with the president of the institution, 
and without a single exception during the time that there were 
probably 50 or 100 of them over here there was not one that 
nt wrong. They were always anxious to get an education in 
English, Christians every one of them, and all were preparing 
themselves to go back to their own people to teach civilization 
d Christianity. 
When Japan took over Korea it found these students seat- 
fered all over the world, and they have never been able to go 
except on condition. We have them right in the 
ed States now. They can not go back to their native country, 


there is a 


one 


se in order to get a passport our State Department re- | 
guires that it shall be viséed by the Japanese ambassador in 


Washington, of which technically Korea 


is a part, and the Jap- | 
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some personal knowledge | 


[ have | 


se never will visé a passport to a Korean to go back to his | 


ative home unless he takes the oath of allegiance to the Jap- 
nnese Government, 

Here were 50 Koreans over in Europe. This cablegrami says: 
fty Koreaus from Russia, one from America, are here, Communi- 
with State Department for transportation to America. Cable what 

done, 


went back and forth. ‘The long and short 
ll was that they were not allowed to come 

England. France finally admitted them, I am told, although it 
not show from this; but the man who gave me the informa- 
said they had succeeded in getting out of England and 

eiting into France. 

Here is one of the cablegram 


\uthorities Lere 


So the cables 


:, which says: 


Phat is from our own liberty-loving land 


\uthorities here won't issue passport or permit landing 


Vise, 


of | 
to America from } 


vithout 
whose | 


OS17 


vouched ror to n by the Pre Sbyteria Missionary Societ of 
San Francisee, Calif. This lett Ss toh mother, and I a 
going to read it Aithore¢h it is lone, I n voing to reat j 
full: 

mt \ 

That is written comparatively recently, quite vhik t 
the armistice was signed. 

DEAR MoTuER: My heart is heavy to-night, for I have jusi yi 
from the hospital, where I sat by the bedside of a beautiful lad while 
the light of life went out in suffering, beart breaking to see ile is 
another of the victims of the butchery going on here—the second on 
to die in our hospital within three days among a group of 11 youn; 


men brought here Several of them I knev 


from the prison in —-———., 
last fall when 


I was there teaching. 


They were arrested at the time of the demonstration for shouiing 
‘“*Mansei"’ and distributing announcements regarding the demonstra 
tion for independence. They were kept in prison in - — for some 
weeks, and finally brought to “trial,” or what the Japanese militar: 


zoverninent calls the above 


stripes. 


trial, and sentenced upon charge to 


You will notice that in the Japanese report which I read of 
the number of floggings that took place that looked simple: but, 


Mr. President, when you find out what one of those floggings 
means, it is another matter Let me go back and quote th: 
again, so that we will have that in mind. This is the Japanese 


report, bow: 
In the ir 191l2-Li 
In the other year they do not give the number of flogging 
but now this young man is going to describe what a flogging is 
They were sentenced 
They demanded an ppeal, 
iecept the sentence 


, there were 15,458 uo S 


eeiny 


I a0 
but were rough); ‘fused and fore 


Now, to an American that is something we “lit 


l 0 considel 
that under 


We feel particularly proud of the fact our laws 
{a man, before he can be sent to prison, before he can be pun 
ished criminally, has a right to go through the courts, hav« 
his case reviewed, and, if error is found, he is entitled to a ne 
trial or to a dismissal, it may be. That does not go over there, 
‘They demanded ippeal, but were roughly refused and for if 

iccept the sentenc: 

On May 16 the tirst 30 of the 90 biows were inflicted, three Jap: 
nese taking turns inflicting 10 blows each with all their might 
naked torms prostrate and securely tied at neck, wrists, waist. and 
ank! upon a wooden frame in the shape of a Roman cross. Thes 
blows were given in such a way as to violate the law which proh 
the drawing of the bludgeon farther back than in front of and parall 


ines Cable immediately when students arrived, unde: 
lance and orders, and under what authority are they interned? | 
Vhat did they do in Russia? Where were they? When did they Jeave 
<oren Will British authorities permit departure for Canada, France, 
Shanghai? . 
[ had taken up with me a few days ago the case of five 
Korean girls over in the Hawaiian Islands. They were porn 
ind they have lived there all their lives. You know, in 
the ease of these Kereans who were over here or any ether 
« when Japan took over their country, very few of them 
bayve ever gone back. They would like to go back to their | 
but they will never go back on the conditions that are 
equired of them-——an oath of allegianec to the Japanese Gov- 
ment. They refuse to give allegiance io the Japanese Geov- 


ment They still claim their 
eedom and their own country ; 


own 
and for that hundreds, thou- 
inds, Many thousands, have suffered death. These five Kurean 
irls were not even allowed to come to the United States until 


| took up the matter. TI finally sueceeded in getting the State 
Depariiuent to grant permission—and the State Deparunent 
seemed willing, too, I will say for them, to do it. They have 
told ‘that they have wired the immigration authorities to let 


All 


ome in. of 


iy 


ry} 


hese Koreans, scattered over the world, have formed organi- 
tions in various places, all of them clamoring for the inde- 





liberty and their own | 


them are going to different schools to | 


1M ce of Korea, just like you would do if, while yeu were 
ii hngland, Mexico had come up here and conquered our coun- 
d would not let you come back unless you teok the oath 
llegiance to Mexico. You would starve before you would 
You would not do it, but you would never stop fighting, 

uld never stop agitating, you would never stop working 
indenendence of your native land, your own country. 

| s what I said a while ago. In my judgment, article 10 
rticle 11 of the league of nations, if adopted as thev now 

vill put a stop to that kind of work. 

bul, Mr. President, you will learn as [ proceed bat the 
se have a particular dislike to Americans, and a par- 
i! dislike to American Christian missionaries. The Chris- 
‘ligion is one of the things they object to, because with 

lhe Christian religion always goes education. ‘The mission- 
iof only teach Christianity, but they teach the English 
co. They give education to everybody that will come to | 
es far as their eapacity and room will permit. 

soing io read you now a letter from an American mis 
i Korea. Of course, I can not give his name; I will | 

ol 2ive, in a good many instances, the places that he writes 
he because you must understand that if his identiiy were 
‘tablished over there his life would pay the penalty, and an- 
Ytier martyr for Christianity would pass into eternity. I do 
Hel chow the man personally, but the letter and the man are 





i 


with the shoulders of the striker. 
Ii seems they have a law governing flogging which -say~ 
that you can draw the bludgeon back only so far, but he tells 


you how they get away from that: 





The boys showed me how the blows were given the 1dgeon 4 

k as far as possible and the leg raised so as to give the maxim 
foree to the blow. 

May 17, 30 more blows were laid on the raw and bleeding wound 
made the day before, and May 18, the next da the remaining 30 wer 
inflicted in like manner. They bad no medical attention and no med 
eine of any sort for their wounds while in prison, according to test 
mony given by onc and corroborated b he ethers as they lay in 1} 
beds in the ward to-day 

On May 18 they came out and went to an inn, waiting for i 
wounds to heal so they could travel, By May 22 six of the 1a 


who could wa 


recovering. Three 
re in serions condition to « 


white five were 
the six who w 


developed gangrene, 


by this time brought 





pital on tha nd two more an ! distance ¢ two 
b rail, 

Amoug them was the lad who had acted iy secretary while I 
it -—— Of course, I Knew him very well, having worked with 
every afterné for a month, dictating outline which he wrote out ! 
duplicated on the mimeograph for my class« When I heard th 
group of prisoners had come in, I did not at tirst learn that they we 
boys I knew. Next day, just as I was setting out to teach my Enzlis 
class, Dr. ‘alled to me across from his porch that one of ti 
boys was my secretary, and that he could not live. The boy had told 
them that he knew me, and asked for me. Of course I started at on 
to see him, but on the way I met Miss — , who had just come fro 
the hospital, and she told me that my boy was dead [I saw his 


form when I reached the hospital—the same linely chiseled feature 


sharply drawn and thin, with marks of pain deep lined into his 
head. shee 
Hic had died from his wounds in intense agony, beaten to deat 


a dog for shouting for bis country and taking part in a peaceful demo 
stration; absolutely nothing else was even falsely brought against hir 
Then I went to see the others. One, who could walk, met me 

ihe hall and greeted me joyfully. He looked pale, weak, and shaken— 
no wonder, after those 90 blows, even though he did escape the gangr 


nous poison which was threatening the lives of some of bis mate 
went with him into the ward; four boys lay there writhing in acon 
while a fifth, thought to be least likely to survive, lay in another 

by himself. 

One lad, with big dark eyes and a handsom: head and face, + 
especially glad to see me, and he wags the one whose fa i 
remember most clearly. 

Yesterday I sited them agai: This one who especially attra 
was suffering intensely, and the doctor told me he was not likely te ! 
He had been taken to a private room so that he might not dis 
presence of the others. Ue had been so glad to see me the day 
and he knew me, but was too ill to give me his attention long 


foreign service—about 6 p. m.—-I went again fhe doctor sald tI 


not last much after sundown. He knew me, and I knelt by his 
to pray. ould only ask that God would make His presence ve 
in that hour, relie his physical pain. and give his heart pes 
knew he must die, and said his faith held His pain was so ¢ 
peritonitis had developed te add 1 } alre nnben pa 
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wounds—that he wanted to die quickly if he must go, and yet his young 
life wa weet, and he clung to it. He told Dr. —— in the afternoon 


that his one regret is that he could not live to see his country free, 
but that he was glad to give his life for her. During the afternoon he 
tried to bite off the end of his little finger—the sign of those who have 
pledged their lives to the freeing of their country, they signing the pledge 
with the blood that flows from the wound. 

As | was praying he reached out and grasped my hand with a sur- 
prising firmness, and as I rose he begged me to lift him up; his pain 
was so great that he constantly sought relief by change of position. I 
went back to the compound for supper, returning with Miss ———, 
the nurse, about 7.30. Just as we turned into the hospital gate his 
brother, just arrived by bicycle and train all the way from ——, 
rushed past us saying as he ran, “Is he dead?” Assured that he still 
lived, he flew to the room where the sick boy lay. The meeting was a 
ery, the dying boy arousing himself and turning to his brother with 
upraised arms. Ilearing his brother’s sobs, he said, ‘“‘ Don’t cry; I will 
not die now but live. Let us have a talk to-night.” It seemed almost 
that his words might be true, but the doctor knew there was no chance, 
so they sent the crowd that had gathered out of the room, leaving him in 
charge of Miss ———— while the brother received his last messages. 

I went to see the others in the adjoining room. After a little the 
brother went out for a few minutes, and Miss and I watched by 
the dying boy. Ilis life ebbed fast. le reached out to grasp our hands 
and begged to.be turned. The brother came back and took his place by 
the bedside with a fan. The chosa, church leader, from his own church, 
one of the 11, himself suffering severely from his unhealed wounds, 
came in with him and stood at the’foot of the cot, and one of my young 
women students who came down from --—-— with me at Christmas 
time—a relative of the patient—came in with the matron. As he 
dropped the fan in his grief, the dying boy called for it—his last articu- 
late words. I took it up and fanned him until the breath was gone, 
holding the wrist, which was now pulseless and growing cold. The 
chosa prayed, and as he did so the boy’s eyes were suddenly alight with 
clear understanding, and he tried so hard to say something, looking 
straight into my eyes as I bent over him to catch any word he might 
speak. 

Iie could not utter a word, but at last he got strength to lift his 
hand to his mouth. He bit at his little finger, looking at me with the 
message so plainly written in the brilliant dark eyes which a moment 
jater closed in death. He wanted to pledge his life in blood to the 
country he ioved so well. Poor boy; he had already given his blood: the 
bed was soaked with it from the seeping wounds on his back and hips 
where the cruel blows of the bamboo bludgeon had beaten the flesh to 
mangled pulp. 

As the chesa finished his prayer, the eyes glassed again. He called 
loudly the boy’s name and asked, “* Have you faith?’”’ The head nodded 
in aflirmative reply. Then the brother called, ‘‘Do you know God?” 
Again he nodded; the last sign he gave on earth. 

Those two are gone; one more may go to-morrow. I have seen them 
in their terrible agony—worse than any death sentence ever inflicted in 
a civilized country—and yet Japan dares declare her laws are the same 
as those of civilized countries, and we are subject to them by the consent 
of our own United States. 

Again I think of those scores (nearly a hundred and fifty, besides 
those killed outright at last report from this town) who have died 
from their wounds with no medical care; hiding miserably from the 
terror that still threatened them in our neighboring town of ————, 
where occurred the massacre of the unarmed crowd which broke into 
shouts on a market day. And I remember the hundreds more through 
the country—thousands it is more likely—for nearly every person I mect 
can tell of relatives and friends who have been beaten for no declared 
cause, as well as those beaten in prison after “ trial.”’ I am beginning 
to realize what all this means, yet it is too horrible to realize. 

I shall send photos of those boys to prove what I am telling you, 
and a statement I shall draw up giving the testimony as they gave it 
to me in detail. 

Can you believe that such horror continues under the flag of an *“‘ ally” 
who pretends to be shocked by the atrocities committed by Germany? 
Mother, every word is more than true. I have now seen enough to know 
that I really know very little of all the awful suffering that is going on. 
Nobody on this earth will ever know the whole story, but the God who 
heard the blood of Abel crying from the ground will avenge the blood 
unjustly spilled even in this dark day. I can’t stand any more, so 
zood by. 

Lovingly, 


Later on the boy wrote a postscript and added it to the letter, 
in which he said: 


Later; The two boys were buried on Monday. Under the bright noon 
sun the sad company gathered, following the carriers, Christian men of 
—-——-, out to the elevation just beyond our compound, where the pro- 
cession halted while a funeral service was held. A pastor of our church, 
himself having spent 20 days in prison, conducted the service. The 
chesa from the boy’s home town persistently kept up, in spite of his own 
wounds, and gave the life histories of the lads he knew so well as their 
spiritual leader. And the pastor who recently came here preached the 
sermon. He resigned on account of ill health and has been suffering 
from hemorrhages of the lungs. His eyes filled with tears and his 
voice broke as he expressed his grief at seeing those young lives go out 
before his own. One of the —-——— deacons prayed, and his voice 
vibrated with grief and faltered as he cried, “ Oh, Lord, why hast Thou 
forsaken us? Look with pity upon Thy people and save us from the 
hands of our enemies.” 

A quiet, deep sob swept over the crowd, not the cry of “‘Aego, aego,”’ 
so characteristic of Korean heathen funerals, but a sob too deep for 
loud expression. The group of foreigners gathered there could not re- 
frain from weeping with them as they took up the strains of our sweet 
hymn of Christian hope “ In the sweet by and by.” 

Again the procession moved out over the beautiful valley, growing 
green in the spring sunshine, and climbed the steep hillside which 
commands one of the wonderful views of fertile valleys and blue moun- 
tains which the Koreans love so well. 

There, facing the eastern hills, they laid them side by side. A woman, 
daring the consequences, though she must have known spies would be 
present, drew forth a little Korean paper flag and placed it upon the 
coffin of the boy whose dying message had been a pledge to his country 
and an acknowledgment of his God. Remonstrated with for her daring, 
she said, “ They have done their worst to him. No blows can harm him 
now, and I know he would want it.” 





Mr. President, it seems to me that a Christian people can not 
read evidence like that, Christian preachers, of whom the Sena- 


| 


tor from North Dakota [Mr. GronnA] was speaking the othe 
day, and then in the next breath ask the Senate of the United 
States to approve a treaty that will compel us for all time and 
all eternity, if the league could last that long, to stand by and 
utter no word of protest to the nation that is carrying on tha 
kind of practice against a helpless people. It dees not seem to 
me, Mr. President, that we can afford to turn over to that Go, 
ernment, to that heathen Government, the Christians who aye 
Americans, to say nothing of the Chinese, who have given yp 
their pagan religion, and in answer to our call, to the sermons 
of our missionaries and our preachers, have confessed to the re 
ligion of Jesus Christ, and who will be left to the mercy ana 
the peril of the same men who are persecuting and Killing, »¢< 
this boy tells his mother. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President—— 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GRONNA. I asked the Senator certain questions oy 
Saturday for the reason that I knew a widespread propaganda 
was going on, asking the good people, the women especially, of 
the churches of the United States, to send to their Senators tele 
grams asking them to vote for the proposed treaty in its origing| 
form. Of course, those people do not know that certain provi 
sions of the treaty would simply leave things in statu quo, and 
that we would be absolutely prohibited, if we adopted this treaty, 
from seeking a change of conditions in Korea or in other lands. 
as the Senator has pointed out. I am receiving daily, I wii! 
state to the Senator from Nebraska, petitions and telegrams 
from ministers of the gospel who either have renounced their 
Christian religion or else they are ignorant of the facts as they 
exist in Koren and elsewhere. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes: I believe that is true. I think the latter 
is true—that they are ignorant of the facts as they exist. 

Mr. President, Korea technically is a part of the Japanese 
[Empire to-day, and so recognized by our Government, the same 
as Ireland is a part of Great Britain. If we approve the treaty, 
tinder article 10, we guarantee to preserve and protect Japan in 
her possession of Korea. As I said a while ago, if we turn over 
Shantung, if Shantung should rebel, if Korea should rebel, and 
go to arms, and Shantung and Korea together fight Japan, and 
then the balance of China come to the relief of those contending 
parties, we, under the treaty, would be bound to go to the relief 
of Japan. If those things never do happen, under article 10, in 
respect to our Allies, we must stop permitting Koreans to organ 
ize in our country as they are organizing now. The next thing 
we will have to do, if we live up to our agreement and the treaty, 
is ourselves to punish Koreans in America who are crying out 
loud for the freedom of their native land. 

Mr. President, when I spoke before on the question of Shan- 
tung—I think it was last July—I gave some evidence and testi 
mony from religious organizations in regard to Korea and the 
treatment of Koreans. I am not going to repeat any of that: 
but after that occurred there was an organization of churches 
ealled the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in Amer- 
ica, which made an investigation. They are composed of 
churches of various religious denominations. They had reports 
from all over Korea, from their own missionaries, I sun going 
to read portions of those reports that are vouched for by this 
organization. I will say that I have talked personally with 
some of the witnesses, but this Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America, with headquarters in the city of N 
York, gives sufficient stability to the investigation to al least 
eall for fair consideration of what they shall say, and I want 
to read just a little of their introductory where they explain 
what their work is: 


About the middle of April the first person who came direct 
Korea, bringing personal knowledge of the situation, and arriving in 
New York, was Rev. A. E. Armstrong, secretary of the board of forciz! 
missions of the Presbyterian Church of Canada. 


Then he went back to Iorea. 


He had spent 10 months in the Far East, visiting the stations | 
his board in China, Manchuria, Korea, and Japan, and was on (ue 
point of sailing from Yokohama for America when he received © wil 
urging an immediate revisit to Korea. He reached Seoul March 16 
was there for three days, in consultation with various parties, gel\! 
full and accurate information. 

On reaching New York he at once consulted Dr. Arthur, J. Brow! 
secretary of the board of foreign missions of the Presbyterian Chu h 
of the United States; Dr. Frank Mason North, secretary of the board 0! 
foreign missions of the Methodist Episcopal Church of the United 
States; and Dr. William I. Haven, secretary of the American Bible 50 
ciety. The subject matter to be dealt with was of such a nature 
they thought it could best be handled by the Federal Council ot 
Churches of Christ in America rather than by the mission boards. 

* * * * * 7 


The documents printed in tae following pages the commission «| 
lieves to be thoroughly reliable. More than 30 American and British 
individuals in Korea have shared in their preparation. Some of the 
documents are carefully prepared reports by committees ; some are [tr 
sona! letters; some are signed affidavits of eyewitnesses. If all LaF 
material in hand were published, a volume of about 1,000 pages wou" 


result. 


thit 
h 
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| will read extracts as | go along through this report made that declaration of independence was made. Men, women, and 


yy this Federal Council of Churehes. Here is another state- 
Many of the atrocities perpetrated in Belgium have ‘on duplicated 
, Korea. According to one newspap 6,000 Koreans are now in jails 
isons, and this is probably below the actual numbet 
1 another place they say this: 
rheir police system is German to the cor aud in their colonial 
J rmment they have taken the Prussian rather than the British 
das their model. The sword is the omblem of authority. Not 


ni is 


it carried by the military, gendarmeric, and police, but by the 
members of the eivil service. Every 






ivilian male school-teacher wears 
rd; in fact, almost everyone who holds a Government office carries 
rd as the symbol of his authority. To bolster up the militaristic 
m a vast system of espionage exists. Consequently there is no 
liom of assembly, no free speech, no freedom of the press. \nd 
h no right of petition of grievances with immunity trom arrest, 
Needless to say, there is no participation in self-government. In the 
aw courts it is alleged that a Korean has no chance in a suit with a 
lapanest Habeas corpus is unknown. ‘The State has a right to keep 
soner for two weeks or more before producing him in open court, 
it desires by means of ‘uring extensions of 10 days ad lib, need 
duce a prisoner in practice until it desires to do so. rhe 
is not allowed to consult a lawyer or to see his friends 
['o! is freely applied, and a man is considered guilty until proved 
it 
fhat corresponds with the reports of the Japanese who, in 
.mething over 80,000 prisoners in one year, said there were 
0 that succeeded in proving their innocence. 
N r is the Korean permitted to enjoy many offices of emolument 
the Government, There are some Korean police and gendarm 
are very few Koreans in other departments of : 
Korea is a paradise for the Japanese job hunter Efforts have 
s made by Government officials to deprave the youth of Korea. 
Commercialized prostitution is flourishing and is extending from the 


ipital to the country parts, A manifesto describing the grievances of 


i ople has been issued by the independence committee. \nother 
z ime which strikes deeply to the heart of the Korean is the 
nation of the Japanese to drive out the use of the Korean 

go from the schools. The proclamation which provides that Jap- 

iese is to be the sole language of instruction comes into force in 1920. 
fhe lesson of Poland and other countries seems to be lost upon the 
f nes Then there seems to be an organized attempt to deprive the 
x i in the southern part of Korea—which is the warmer portion— 
ir land and to force them to emigrate to Manchuria. Pressure is 

it upon the Korean landholder or tenant to sell, usually at a disad- 


izeous price, and he and his family go north to make a new home, 
e settlers replace the Korean. ‘This policy is fostered by a semi- 


ompany called the Oriental Development Co., which receives 
eoncessions from the Government. 
March 3 was set for the date of the ex-Emperor’s funeral 


fhat is, the Emperor of Korea, who was held as prisoner ever 
ince the country was taken over by Japan, died this year, and 
Mareh 


5 was set as the date of his funeral-— 
had been arranged that the ceremonies inside the city should 
Japanese and outside the city Korean. Needless to say, the ar- 


nents for the Japanese part of the ceremony were not made with 


irty coneurrence of the Koreans. 
rhe atmosphere was becoming tense. Evidently the authorities had 
‘ling that something was brewing, for the principals of schools 
\ called before the prefect at the city hall and told to warn their 
tudents not to be led away by the actions of the Korean students in 
Japar It should be stated here that during February the Korean 


ts who were attending the various colleges in Japan had started 


ment for the self-determination of Korea, and many had been 

p ned. 
On Saturday, March 1, notices were posted on the streets of Seoul 
t publie gatherings would be held at Pagoda Park, and printed 
mations of independence signed by 38 men were distributed. 


ifter noon a large number of the signers of this manifesto met 
l\orean hotel and telephoned to the authorities that they had de- 


the independence of the country, announcing where they were. 
l horities thereupon sent and arrested them, The police pub- 


the newspapers that they had surrounded the ringleaders in 
ng house as they were drinking success to their plot. 
nwhile the people, including many students, had gathered at the 
i trom there started to parade some of the principal streets. 
the liked along in an orderly way, with hands held aloft, calling 
tional ery of “ Mansei,’’ which means “ten thousand years.” 
publie buildings, such as police headquarters and the various 
they would stop and take off their hats and wave them, 
their cry of “ Mansei.’’ At the consulates they sent in letters 
‘ proclamation manifesto. No single act of violence was done, 
nt mounted gendarmes charged the crowd and inflicted some 
ts The police were arresting a8 many as they could, and all 
ling and on the following day, Sunday, men were ar- 
their homes on suspicion of having heen connected the 
ition, Of the 33 signers 


wu 
35 signers of the declaration of Independence, jus 


0 they w ere: 


being 
with 


hole 


ere members of the native cult, the Chuntokyo; 15 were 
, and 8 were Buddhists. Of the Christians the majority were 

ts of the various city churches, many of them college-trained 
ne was a Y. M. C. A. secretary, another was connected with the 
Hiospital. Since that day arrests have been made daily, until 
there is seareely a city church which has not its minister 





President, L have already described at some length the 
lst time IT addressed the Senate on this question what happened 
ln hose days, and I am not going to repeat it now. I gota 
steal deal of my information from eyewittiesses who were there 
'n the streets and saw what occurred. Those witnesses can be 
Produced, They will be glad to testify before a committee of the 
senate. if they will request them to, to just what occurred when 


children were murdered, killed in cold blood. There was not 
one of them that was armed; there was not one of them, as this 
article that committed a single aci They 


of violence. 5 
were just filled with the enthusiasm and the hope of the hear 


Says, le 








that they might do something to establish the indenender 
their native land 

In many cases 

This report says 
the police have questioned dem 
who admitted being Christians 

That is a thing that happened oft [’ enlarly we 
after the Christians, 

An attempt was made ito g 24 wealthy Ko ns to sign a stat i 
which said that the 33 signers were low-class people They refused t 
do s90, and pressure was brought to bear on them for eral days before 
the attempt was given up. It should be said here, to make this point 
clear, that wealthy men are compelled to submit to periodical police 
audits Ne rivate finances rher gy halfway goevernmer fy 
Ko 

. 2 

It is het possi it ihis time to re i im detail all of the risings 
in various place These are fair samples of what occurred throughout 
the count: rhe truth will eventually come eut as to what has hat 
pened in p! S here no foreigners were pre t to record what |! 
transpire 

Beating and torture are tt din: ciples of police met} 
Korea When making rres isuall } ictim is euffed and kicked 
hy everal pollceme 

These are general statement: uade by the Confeds 
Couneil of Churches in Christ in the United States; mad 
they say, after full investigation; and they say in anything 
they publish no statement is included which they will not be 
able to prove. If there is any doubt about anything, they 
not publish 

From released prisoners siories of cruelty and torture at 
pouring out. One student was asked to tell who the leaders \ «re, 
and his finger nails were pushed back from the skin to assist his 
memory. Stil! another prisoner had his finger tips burned for the 
same purpose Still another was put in an upright press, which op 
erated with a screw from the back. When the screw is turned th 
four sides contract, and while the pressure becomes stronger the ques 
Uioning is carried on—a way of squeezing out information Aft 
being subjected to this torture the same man had a strong cord tie 
around the middle finger of his right hand; the cord was ther 
passed through a hook in the ceiling, and his body was pulled u 
until he was resting on the tips of his toes. He became insensib) 
during the process, and when he awoke found himself lying dow 
while a salve was being applied to his wounds. He Ieft the jail { 
a swollen hand, which had to be lanced immediately 

Mr. President, there was no charge of crime against any of 


"} 


these people. They were arrested simply 
parade or because it was thought by the 


ecause they wer: t 
Japanese authorities 





ihat they had done something te instigate the Kereans to cry, 
* Hurrah for Korea!” 

Che girls fared even worse. For the first few days after being 
rested they were confined in the several police station As far as «: 
be ascertained, no matrons were on duty,.in those jails. Of course 
the girls were not allowed to communicate with relatives or friends 
The main facts in the story of one released girl are as follows: A few 
hours after being arrested she was brought before an officer, questi 
and beaten by bim on the face, shoulders, and legs. The following 
the same process was repeated before a second officer The third a 
she was taken before a third officer, who called her by vile nam ! 
insinuated that she and the other girl prisoners were pregnant Ye 
can cut us open and see,” she retorted Hie then said that the I ‘ 
taught that sinless people were naked (some coarse references to Adar 
and Eve being intended) and ordered her to disrobe She cried, an: he 
did not press his demand. She was again beaten, and the fourth «: 
before still another officer, she was questioned and beaten again. © 
of her ordeals was to kneel down on the floor and hold a heavy 
at arms’ length for an hour. If her arm trembled she was beaten aga 
The girls were alw accompanied to the toilet under guard On ‘ 
fifth day she was remoyed to the West Gate prison. She and two 
girls were summoned to an officer’s desk She was told to wait 
while her two companions went in. A little later she saw ther 
out stark naked, with hair down their backs, holding their cloth: 
bundle before them. She was ther called in and found two Japan 
matrons present with the officer. After being questioned ly the } 
she was ordered by the matrons to take off her clothes \iter resi . 
for a time, and being threatened, she did se. Her hair had first bee: 
taken down by the matrons. There was no apparent purpose in th 
request except to bumiliate her. After standing several minutes dis 


she was told to follow one of the matrons. She wrapped her skirt 
lothes, walked through the hal 
On the way thither she passed 


robed, : ; 
around her, and carrying the rest of her 
to a cell, where she found two other girls. 


several male employces of the prison. The following day she was taken 
out by a matron and taken to a room where a very youthful Japanese 
doctor was waiting. Again she was ordered ‘lisrobe for a physi 
examination. 

After a ‘ong altercation she was allowed io retain one garment. Tt 
doctor tapped her chest, asked po questions whatever about ber healt! 


and she was in due course taker. back to her cell. Several days later 
gold-braided official came into her cell, asked her io remove her waist, ex 
amined her back and chest, and left the cell. 

Mr. President, it ought to be said here that the Korean wonie! 


are modest and are as careful of their virtue and of their persons 
the 


as are American women. That is not true, however, of 
Japanese. I mention this only as a fact. Any nation may five 
anv standard it desires, so far as Tam concerned, Toa Japat 
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ese woman the treatment accorded to these Korean women 
would not be much of a humiliation. The Japanese officers 
know that, Their desire is to punish and to hurt and to injure 


the Koreans, and they know that nothing will injure a Korean 
woman more than to ask her to disrobe and to stand without 
clothing in the presence of civilians and soldiers, and to walk 
the streets in such a condition. So it is done because the 
Japanese know that it is the severest punishment that they can 
inflict on the Koreans. 

If you will follow the cases—and there are thousands and 
thousands of them—you will find that almost invariably, even 
before they are tried, the clothes are taken off the Korean women 
as a part of the punishment. It is done where they are held, 
us is stated by this girl, awaiting a trial that may never come; 
there never will be a charge, probably, against them; but the 
Japanese want to humiliate them; they want to inaugurate, 
as the Kaiser did, “a reign of frightfullness,” and this being 
the way they can best accomplish that design it is the method 
they follow. 

Mr. President, I could fill the ConGRESSIONAL REcorp with evi- 
dence such as I have read, but I am only going to touch a few 
of the “high spots” as I go along. I am really not selecting 
unything because it is worse than something else. I confess 


when I read it all over I can not tell which is the worst; it is 
all worst; there is not an incident with one redeeming feature 
in it. I read a little further from another page of this testi- 
mony : 


It is quite evident that the most rigorous repression of demonstrations 
is directed against Christians in those sections of the country where the 
church is prominent. In the north a number (15 according to credible 
reports) of churches have had windows, furniture, bells, and Bibles 
destroyed by soldiers, gendarmes, or authorized thugs, and in many 
communities where general arrests are made discrimination is always 

gainst the Christians. 


+ * = - * 
We have not the remotest thought of meddling in politics and we 
can not hold any brief in defense of Christians who have deliberately 


committed themselves to a program of revolutionary agitation, but it is 
maddening to have to stand by and see unarmed and unresisting people 
treated with brutality and violence and even shot down indiscriminately 
und to know that these things are daily occurring in all parts of the 
country, 
* * 2 * 
The stirring up of the minds of the Koreans is the sin of the Ameri- 
can missionaries. ‘This uprising is their work. In investigating the 
causes of the uprising two or three missionaries have been arrested and 
have been examined. There are a good many shallow-minded people 
among the missionaries and they make the minds of the Koreans bad 
and thes plant the seeds of democracy. So the great part of the 300,000 
Korean Christians do not like the union of Japan and Korea, but they 
are waiting for an opportunity for freedom, 


Mr. President, what I have just read is a translation from a 
Japanese paper that is circulated in Korea for the purpose of 
injuring Christianity, for the purpose of hurting Christians, for 


= aie 


the purpose of working up the minds of the Koreans against the 
inissionaries. There is some more of it: 
The missionaries have tried to apply the free customs of other na- 


From the 
evi- 


tions to these Korean people, who are not wholly civilized. 
part that even girl students in Christian schools have taken it is 
dent that this uprising has come from the missionaries. 


This is another quotation from the Japanese publication : 


These messengers of God are only after money and are sitting around 
their homes with a full stomach. ‘The bad things of the world all start 
from such trash as these. They planned this dirty work and got into 
league with the Chuntokyo. If we take all this into consideration, 
these missionaries are all hated brutes. 


Here is a further description of treatment accorded Koreans 
who were taken prisoners: 


Among those so treated was a young man named Chai Kyusae, a 
student and a younger brother of one of the Korean policemen. 


was crying, as if in great pain; his head hung to one side from a 


terrible wound in the left side of his head; blood was streaming down 
his face. This man was sent home after a few days in a critical condi- 
a 

\nother man was being dragged along toward the police station by | 
two Japanese firemen. Across his head was the mark of a violent 


blow, and his face was knocked out of shape from a blow on the left 
side, from which blood was flowing. His left leg also hung limp, and he, 
too, groaned in pain. This man is a Christian, about 50 years of age. 
After treatment in the hospital for several days he was set free by the 
police with no charge against him. His name is Chai Haksung. 

Another of those dragged to the police station was Fak Yichin, a 
student froin one of the non-Christian schools. His skull was so badly 
crushed that after a few days he was sent out in apparently a dying 
condition to the home of his friends. 

On this same day at least seven Korean men and a number of girls 
were — n to the police station in a pitiful condition from the wounds 
received, 

While these scenes were being cnacted, the 
seemed to take no part in the arrests, but simply kept guard over the 
Japanese fire brigade as they clubbed and arrested the Koreans. 

So far as was seen, there was no resistance made by the Koreans; 
they neither lifted a stick nor hurled a stone to defend themselves, nor 
did they utter a word of abuse against the Japanese. 


These missionaries are speaking of instances where these 
people were brought to their hospitals. By the way, there is 
another institution which always follows Christianity and mis- 


He | 


police and gendarmes | 
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sionaries—hospitals where men and women are cured or 


relief regardless of their ability to pay, their nationality. oe 
religion. 
During the first days of the demonstration in March a crowd 


two or three hundred people visited the gendarme station at Suns 
Whanghai Province, and told the gendarmes that the country had do’ 
clared its independence and that they should leave. The gendarmes ; 
plied that of course if the country had secured its independence {)} 
would leave, but that they would need to receive orders from 4s, 
before they could do so. This satisfied the crowd and it left. A matte 
of two hours later another crowd of people came and made the sume 
demand. ‘This time the gendarmes opened fire on them and killed fiye 
people. A number of others were wounded and thrown into the prison 
Later on an old man went to the gendarme siation to protest agains; 
the treatment meted out to the Koreans. This man the gendarmes shot 
dead. His wife came in and, finding the body, sat down beside j; 
wailing, as is the custom of the Koreans. She was told to keep sti}} 
and, not doing so, was also killed. That day or the next morning ¢h 
daughter of this couple, going to the gendarme station, was slashed 


with a sword. The wounded men who had been thrown into prison 
were kept two days, a little bit of rice given them, but not a bit oj 
water. They were in such terrible thirst that they say they dran, 





their own urine. 

That was another means of punishment. When they get ther 
in jail sometimes they give the prisoners some food, but almost 
invariably they give no water to drink. Although water costs 
nothing, although it is free, and could easily be furnished, the 
Japanese seem to think that is one way to make men suffer the 
worst—choke them for want of water. 


During the last part of March, after the people at this place 
That is, Maungsan, another place in Korea— 


had shouted for independence, 56 people were asked by the gendarme; 
to come to the gendarme station, which they did. When they were a)| 
inside the gendarmerie compound the gates were closed, gendarmes 
climbed up on the wall and shot all the people down. Then they went 
in among them and bayoneted all who still lived. Of the 56, 53 we 
killed and 3 were able later to crawl out of the heap of dead. 


re 


Mr. President, I could keep reading testimony of this kind al! 
day, but I am anxious to hurry along, and I will skip over a 
great deal of what I intended to read. 

Here he is describing the experience of a Korean girl who was 
arrested, not because she committed a crime, but because she 
was in the parade in March, at the time of the independence 
jubilee. 

As we were nearing the Dok-su Palace, all of a sudden a Japanes: 
policeman seized me from behind by my hair and I was violently thrown 
to the ground. He kicked me several times with his merciless foot 
At this I was rendered almost unconscious. He rushed me along by 
my hair and I was led to the Chongno police department. At the en- 
trance of the police office 20 or more Japanese policemen who stood 
in Tine sneered and kicked me and struck me with their swords and 
struck me in the face so many times that I became almost unconscious 
The cruelty was so great that at times I did not realize whether they 
were beating me or some one else. This was really more than I was 
able to bear. My hands and legs were bleeding terribly. My body w 
black and blue from their blows 


I was led into a room and here again I was handled brutally. as 
before. They dragged me on the floor, they struck me in the face, 
they struck me with their swords, they flung me to one corner of the 
room. At this point I must have been completely unconscious, as | do 


not remember what happened after that. p 
On recovering my senses J found myself in a room packed with youns 


ly 
ain 





I saw some of them handled so brutally it 
broke my heart to see them beaten. After some time, we were ©! 
examined by a police officer, one by one. It is beyond my power to 
convey to another person how those cross-examinations were carried on 
I was made to kneel down with my legs bound together and cach 
question and answer was accompanied alternately by blows in the face 
They spit in my face. This with curses and invectives of the wors! 
kind. He said, “ You prostitute, you vile, pregnant girl!’ I was 
ordered to expose my breasts, but, refusing, they tore my upper garment 
from me and I was told all sorts of inhuman things, which shocked m 


mep and women. 


terribly. They tied my fingers together and jerked them violently. 
This made me feel as if my fingers were being torn from my hand 
I shut my eyes and dropped down on the floor. Thereupon the ex 


amining officers utterd a loud, angry roar and ordered me to kneel 
down as before, then rushed at me, seizing me by the breast, and struck 
me violently. Is there anything to be compared with this inhumat 
treatment? He then said, ‘* You want independence, eh? Prepostcrous 
thought. You will get independence when you are locked in jail. — 

life will vanish with a stroke of the sword.” He then shook 
fiercely by the hair. He pulled me by the ear. But he was not satis 
fied even with this, so he beat me on the head with a stick W thout 
mercy. They made me to extend my hands and hold up a heavy chatr, 
which, if I let drop, he would strike my elbow with a stick. He » ade 
me kneel down near a window with the chair held up as before. Ii 
the chair was lowered, or it touched the window pane, he would com 
and strike me. An hour or so was passed in this manner, when | was 
told to go down the stairs. I found that I was completely exhau sted 





I could not walk; I crawled on the floor with much difficulty, ever 
with the help of one of their professional spies, who followed me. 
I arose and attempted to go downstairs. As I made the first steh 
down my strength gave out and so I rolled down the whole length 0 
| the stairs, I was again unconscious. : Th 

On recovering my senses I was obliged to crawl into a room. © 
policeman in charge of the room was very much amused to see mn 

He laughed loudly at my miusery. Phen 


crawling into the room. » high 
prayed, and secmed to see Jesus, and was much comforted from on Bis®. 
I thank the Lord for the comfort he gave me at this time. : ieee 
I spent five days in all at the police station. Then I was ar ced 
the West Gate Penitentiary. There I was stripped naked anc ‘< 
looked at by the men. Then I was allowed to put on my dress wer 
was led into a room. I was sneered at and cursed beyond my a 
to realize. In this room there were 16 persons who were like mys®™ 
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fhe room was not very large, aud so we were densely packed together. 
he toilet arrangements arc placed in the room, just like the pigs 
nelter. The room was so filthy that it was not fit even for pigs. We 


civen beans and salt to eat. While we were eating now and then 
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no part in the demonstrations, ranging from six months to three year 
of penal servitude. Of course no apology is intended for those who 


took part in the uprising deliberately and expecting the consequences 
We are emphasizing the fact of the wholesale arrest and beating of 


ditch one would look in and call us all sorts of names: * You dogs!” | Christians simply because they are Christians. In some places th 
You pigs! ’”. ete. men and women of the village were called together, all those who 
On the second day a person, called the police doctor, and several | admitted they were Christians were maltreated or arrested and the 
hers came in and weighed me stripped naked. They, too, sneered | others sent away. Wayfarers met by soldiers and gendarmes are asked 
nd spat upon me. Now and then I was told by the keeper that I whether they are Christians, and beaten and abused on the admission 
would be tried publicly. 1 lcoked forward to that with a great deal | of the fact. Korean Christians remaining in the villages are given 
f consolation, as I thought I would have some chance to state my case | all sorts of announcements by local police and gendarmes. ‘They are 
without reserve; but, alas, I was let out one day without trial and | told that Christianity is to be exterminated, that all Christians are to 
ithout being told the nature of my offense or, indeed, that there had | be shot, that meetings are to be forbidden. It has been stated that 


en any legal offense. 

Now, Mr. President, this is the story of a girl, vouched for 

this organization of Christian churches, who went through 
il that misery and all that suffering and never was tried, and 
here never was a charge made against her. She was simply 
ortured and persecuted almost beyond the power of human en- 
jurance and then turned loose, because she was anxious for in- 
ependence, because she wanted her native land to be free; and 
e in America are asked to put the seal of condemnation upon 
er prayer by the approval of this wicked and inhuman treaty 
hat is before us! 

Here is another one: 

[o-day, March 28, 1919, a girl, , about 21 years of age, came 
» our home and told the following: “‘I was arrested on the streets 

Pyengyang the 3d of March and taken to the police station. There 
ere many others, both men and women. ‘They asked if we smoke, if 

irank, and if we were Christians. Soon all were let out, with little 

no punishment, with the exception of 12 Methodist women, 2 Presby- 

‘ans, and 1 Chundokyo woman, 


You see, they let practically everybody go except the Chris- 


; 
ius. They are the ones they are after, and it is the Christian | 
eligion that this treaty is going to hit the worst. 
Three of the Methodist women were Bible women. They stripped | 
the women naked in the presence of many men. They found nothing 
inst me except that I had been on the street and. bad shouted | 
Mansei.” They beat me until the perspiration stood out all over | 
body. Then they said, *‘Oh, you are hot,” and threw cold water 
ver my naked body. My arms were pulled tight behind my back | 
id tied. Then they beat me again until my body was covered with | 
piration, and then threw cold water over me. Then, saying | 
vas cold, they stuck me with the lighted end of their cigarettes. 

me were stuck with hot irons.) My offense was very little 


| with those who made flags, took part in the independence, ctc. 
were beaten until they were unconscious. * * * One day an 
an was beaten until he died. One of the Bible women was right 
to him. She asked to be moved, but they compelled her to watch 
dead body all night. One of the Bible women not only had her 
nds bound but had-her feet put in stocks. They took our Bibles | 
and would not allow us to talk or pray. They made vile and | 
lecent remarks to us. All this was done by the Japanese. ‘Though | 
ere were Korean policemen in the room they took no part in the beat- 
or in the vileness. The Japanese know the Bible and blaspheme | 
name of Christ, and asked us if there was not a man by the name 
Saul who was put in prison. They asked us most of all as to what 
foreigners had said, and were most vile and cruel to those who had 
n with the missionaries or who had taught in the mission schools. 
of the girls were so changed that they did not look like persons. 


Most of these incidents, although I did not give the place, 
«curred in the central or southern part of Korea; but I have 
ustances of a similar nature that have occurred in every part 


con- | 
' 





y : of Christianity. These statements are supported by photographs, signed 

of Korea. IT want to read now one that occurred up in the | cratoments. and narratives on file. " - ” 

ther art, ¢ ‘re is very little difference between them. : ; : : 

—e part, ind there is very litt lift we . Now, lL want to read something from one of the letters they 

(he same thing happened everywhere. The same treatment of | have here as exhibits, and which this organization vouches for: 

omen always took place, as far as I have been able to find. ens scsiabeiese Be m SuNZa les Tor: 

ae Sl chee " The Japanese as nation do not like Christianity—it is lem 
Here is a school that was destroyed: ein: 
rhey also beat the teacher of the day school, and smashed up things : * + * * * * 

i other Christian: homes. They broke every window in the church, Oh, Japan is cruel! Even the best Japanese Christians, of course 

ith the lamps and stoves, and took the puipit, the Bibles, and the | }).¢) their Empire. I know Japan now. Nationally aggressive, obtain 

hymn books into the churchyard, where they burned them. They said ing her ends at all costs; if Christianity and love suit her, they are 

ich low-down people as the Christians had no right to live, and would | yceq; if the foulest methods of Machiavelli are required, they ar 
be run out ef that region. . ; wee employed, and ail is covered with «a smiling lie. I knov vv, but i 

There has been no demonstration in this village. None of the Chris- | Seatac Si on an : : nT ee am 

ns here took part in any demonstrations for independence in other | - i 4 , — ‘ ‘ ae 
1ces. Here is a letter from one of the missionaries, from which I 
lhere was a case where they practically did the same thing, | (uote: 

hen no demonstration was had, without any claim that they cals will d prirhe fa that” fey bait i r of oe most influ . 

} . . 6 He is . f , leny. I act that a very large nbe yur most influc 

id even cried the national word, Mansei! * without any | tial pastors, elders, students, and prominent Christians are in prison 

Cluim that they had marched in a procession that had asked for | now is clear proof that they have been making their influence felt. It is 
j 7 : $j er vide 2 e Christians are the 7 s sufficie r iil yur 

‘he independence of their country. Simply because they were AE toe. he Chi pee sre. Soa Bg = rn. ot at touc® 

Korean Christians they were murdered and their churches | getermination of small nations could be applied to their case at this 
stroyed. While this incident does not speak of it, there were | strategic time. The idea that appeal and protest and noise are as pow 

‘ i 3 ¢ ful as guns would never have swept eC 38 » Christians 
sood Many instances where they not only took the Bibles and = oe eo eee the . ar ‘oe Christ es fae ibe = ee 
irned them, and the pulpits, but they burned the church 4S | not been intimidated to the extermination of all hope. Our Christi: 

well, and often burned it after they had compelled Korean Chris- | have felt that our presence was an influence which would com] 

ians to get inside of it, and there were soldiers standing around _ . - . , . 

0 shoot them if they came out. - Their mail is searched and seized at any small pretense. Commi 
Chis organization says that the Kwak San Church was burned | jai ; nterprise is flourishing, but under such conditions as to rend 
April 25, 1919, and that the Christians were prevented from | Koreans hopelessly the commercial slaves of ch Japanese overl 

oing ipe. ¢ ¢ LY ig: | Competition on a fair basis. seems impossible. ’ublic schools ar 
ing to put out the fire, and that they add this: | few. They have changed textbooks so that Korean children are taug 

_ he atrocious tortures of the prisoners in Tyungju are worthy of | history which lauds Japan and ignores the ancicnt glories of Ko ‘ 

-lrican savages and barbarians. Fathers clench their fists as they complain that they are rm} elled 

_ lhroughout the country the police immediately began to arrest pastors, | send their children to Japanese schools to learn in a hated lansu 

elders, and other church officers. Some of these have been released | things that they hold to be lies. Christian and Hon-4 bristia scl 

iter weeks of imprisonment and examination. Sentences against | have been crushed and the Bible ordered out of mission schools evs 
others are being daily announced, even in the case of men who took ! Newspapers are filled with stuff that has been ce 





Chunt Kyo is to be completely abolished because it is a native religion, 
but that Christianity, because of its foreign afliliations, while not being 


abolished, will be reduced by legislative restrictions to half its present 


size. There is, of course, no uniformity in these announcements, but 
they are all evidently part of a campaign of intimidation. ‘That they 
are not groundless statements is evidenced by the fact that 19 churches 
have been partly or wholly wrecked by soldiers; bells, furniture, Bibles, 
and hymn books being smashed or burned. Seven other churehes have 
been burned to the ground. We have nv record of churches of other 
missions involved except as noted below. 

The effect of this treatment varies in different localities. In some 


places worship is entirely suspended, church officers not under arrest are 
in hiding, and the congregations are scattered. In some places church 
meetings have been forbidden; in others the services are continued, but 
with reduced attendance and with police detectives and spies present ; 
in still others the disturbances have had no effect on the congregational 
gatherings, and many new inquirers are present, attracted doubtless by 
the reputation for patriotism which Christians have acquired. It may 
be said that the local officials are always ready with some absurd 
explanation of the destruction of church property such as that the Chris- 
tians burn their own churches to show their abandonment of Chris 
tianity or that non-Christians burn them in hostility to Christians. 
Since the bringing in of additional troops from Japan things have 
grown incredibly worse. These troops were brought in with the avowed 


purpose of ‘‘ using severe measures,” and interpreted in the light of 
facts this means a campaign of fire and sword and devastation, the 
burning of whole villages accompanied in some instances with the 


massacre of inhabitants in the most’approved style of Hun and Turk. 
* * * In all instances the hostility of the soldiers and gendarmes and 
police is directed against Christians. Christians in districts adjoining 
the devastated region have been told that the same thing would happen 
to them, and over large areas the people are sleeping out in the hills 
without shelter at night because they dare not stay in their villages, 
which may be burned over their heads at midnight and the inhabitants 
massacred. 

In one village the Christians were ordered to tear down the church 
building and told that unless they signed an agreement not to be Chris- 
tians they would be arrested as iusurgents. Profession of Christianity 


is regarded as equivalent to confession of revolutionary purpose. 
+ * * * * * © 
In parts ot the country where the reign of terror is being maintained 
people dare not walk from one village io another for fear of being 


shot, and the men dare not work in the fields. Frightfulness of anothe1 
kind is employed. Inhabitants of villages are lined up to be shot and 
then sent away till another day, when the process is repeated. Even 
though not actually shot, on these occasions the people have the 
instances of massacre and devastation before their eyes and never know 


when the threat will be carried into effect. And always the animus 
is directed against the Christians. 

We can not go into further details in this report. The accompany- 
ing documents may be examined. But it can not be doubted that a 


persistent campaign is being carried on against Chrisfianity under the 
plea of suppressing revolt. 

Vilifying, beating old men and little children, breaking up meeting 
by armed officers and men, wholesale arrests, brutal treatment of those 
under arrest, threats and intimidation and massacre are all being 
employed to break the spirit of Christians and to prevent the spread 
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wonders that manheod could so desert an 


one 


ll 
an any iniclligent human being so garble facts in their 
papers while admitting that they do so at the order of the powers that 
he? New roads are good, but the Kereans, who have built them with- 
out proper remuneration at the point of a sword in great gangs of 


Government ti 


How 


iy the 


editor. 


ferced labor, do not appreciate them. Koreans justly feel outraged that 
Japan limits their right to have good schools of higher than high- 
ehool grade, and then refuse to let their best sons go abroad to get an 
education, except a limited number whe are kept under Japanese 
tutelage in Tokyo. Japanese salaries for men in the same work 
throughout the whole Government system are twice what Koreans get. 
And yet it is the Koreans who pay the taxes. The progress is fine and 


the ship rides high on the wave, but it has become unbearable to the 
alloy slaves in the hold 

Now, Mr. President, | will read a little further from this 
eport of these charges: 


Look at the administration from whatever point you will, the aim of 
he Japanese to make Korea a preserve for Japanese officialdom and 
exploit her fer the benefit of Japan and Japanese colenists stands ont 
s clear as day Visit the large harbors and you will find that the land 
\djoining the docks is monopolized by the Japanese and the Koreans 
denied building righis within the Japanese section. The Crown lands 
that have been held in perpetual lease by generations of Korean farmers 
have been sold by the Government almost exclusively to Japanese set- 
tlers For this reason the immigration to Manchuria has been increas- 
ug year by year. The banking system of the peninsula has been 
zreatly extended and improved and is increasingly proving a boon to 
the natives. But it is surely unfortunate that, with the possible cxcep- 
tion of the Kanje Bank, all the managers and nine-tenths of the clerks 
ire Japanese. It is this wholesale handicapping of the Korean youth 
ihat engenders the disaffection which has recently shown itself. This 
oming as it does, from a people who are so strongly urging their policy 
of “No race discrimination,’ is, to say the least, an aspersion on 
japanese sincerity. Discrimination runs through their whole imperial 
poliey, is applied in their private business enterprises, and is perpetu- 
ited by their school system. For not only are Japanese and Korean 
children separated in their schools, but the standard of education is 
higher for tbe Japanese than it is for the Korean. 


Mr. President, further on this report shows that one of the 
sources of revenue the Japanese get out of Korea is the licensing 
of wholesale prostitution and the sale of cocaine and other 
drugs, which the Korean people, and that the Chinese people 
ilso. have, with the assent and approval of the whole civilized 
world, been trying to keep away from their citizens. That is 
just what they are doing in China, as I have shown in the last 
two or three days of my effort here, absolutely repeating in 
China what this history shows they have been doing in Kerea 
for 20 years. 

Mr. l'vesident, I have a communication here written by Newell 
Martin, of Milford, Conn. Mr. Martin was born in China, his 
father, the Rev. W. A. P. Martin, being president of the Chinese 
Imperial University, probably one of the most esteemed and dis- 
iinguished American citizens in China. I intended to read some 
extracts from it, but on account of the lateness of the hour and 
iy desire to finish before the Senate adjourns, I am going to 
ask permission to print it in the Recorp without reading it. It 
practically demonstrates, from an eyewitness, every statement 


that I have made, Mr. President, in regard to China and in 
vegard to Iwerea. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Newsernry in the chair). 


rranted. 
as follows: 


is 


Without objection, leave 
rhe matter referred to is 


fu any Americans that are prejudiced against the use vf toriure as 
eans of religious persuasion the following extract is intended: 
“For the Korean Christians no relief or remedy can be seen on this 
de of eternity. My prayer is that your hearts may be touched so that 
none of those that hear me May consent to the sin of giving over Chinese 
(hristians to the termentors. If you had lived during the rise of the 
Dutch Republic would you, for any political profit, great or small, have 
old the Netherlands to the Spanish inquisition? In these days of 
anly faith and honor what English statesman could have debated, 
ven in his mind, the expediency of so dark a reason? ”’ 


at 


{In this letter is nothing new. In his “ Mastery of the Far Hast” 
id in his short, clear article in ‘‘Asia”’ for September Dr. Arthur 
judson Brown has told how Japan already intimidates and degrades 


he Shantung Christians and from a certain little brown pamphlet are 
ikhenp the few examples of persecution in Korea here given. 
Nothing about Korea is here stated of my own knowledge. The 

‘orean facts are all taken from that pamphlet in a letter dated July 


', and that pamphlet (certain pages of which I shall refer to thus, 
PP. 30°’) is entitled “* The Korean Situation: Authentic Accounts of 
itecent Events.” The price is 25 cents. It was issued in August by 


he Commission on Relations with the Orient of the Federal Council 
f the Church of Christ in America, 105 East Twenty-second Street, 
New York City. The foreword is signed by William I. Haven, chair- 
nan, amd Sidney L. Gulick, secretary. The latter is widely known as 

powerful propagandist for Japan. So much of the pamphiet as is 
written by Lim and Dr. Haven shows an intense desire that the laity 
keep quiet and not get excited, and a deplorable eagerness to persuade 
us that butter will not melt in the mouth of a Japanese torturer. The 
pamphlet is, obviously, issued reluctantly, under pressure of persistent 
inquiry from missionaries and other Christians. 

The statements of fact in that pamphlet are not like tales of atrocity 
told by refugees, in places of safety, agatmst a distant enemy. They 
ire statements made in secret, in the hope of bringing some sort of 
hope or relief. Both victim and reporting missionary are still in the 
awful grip of the oppressor. Neither can hope to profit by falschood 
r exaggeration. 


All American missions, indeed, have many times been sternly 
warned by their superiors that it will be worse for them if they mis- 
ead the home office by any exaggeration or show sympathy with any 


oppesition to authority, 
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Published with reluctance by an advocate of the Japanese Gover 
ment, the statements of fact tucked away in that pamphlet have more 
than the weight of charges against that Government. ‘They are tho 
unwilling confessions of its friends. . 

The first five pages of that brown pamphict make unintentionally a 
sinister and terrifying revelation of Japan's hidden hand in Ameri: 

The problem before Tokio was: 

(1) To blast Korea with a sudden flame of persecution, so that 
crop of Christian weeds would ever make head again; 

(2) To terrify so profoundly all Koreans and Chinese that pruden; 
men would know without ever being told again that in Japanese ¢y}- 
nies faith in a crucified Saviour leads straight to a martyr’s crown: +5 
heavenly glory, perbaps, but to certain earthly shame and ruin; 

(3) To perfect this advertisement of her heathen power amon 
slaves before midsummer; and 

(4) To keep America aud Paris ignorant of the Korean horrors 

Japan achieved these seemingly incompatible triumphs with a s| 
beyend imagination. She began by choking eff such voices as 
Japan Chronicie, the most potent English newspaper in Japan, by 4 
rigid perfection of censorship. But how silence the angry murmuring 
Christians of San Francisco and New York? How keep their murmurs 
from rising to a roar that might reach Paris over the heads of Eur 
pean. censors? 

Any American has cause for grave thought when he learns that 4! 
this was foreseen and provided for beforehand as carefully and con 
pletely as were the rawhides and hot irons that tore the flesh of fait! 
ful Christians. 

Who knows by what magic or good luck or supernatural persuasiy 
ness heathen Japan controls the time and manner of disseminating 
no, of suppressing in a “ publicity ’ department of our own Christian 
missions—the most important missionary’ mews since Diocletian's 
day? Hundreds of pages of facts had been brought through al! th 
perils with speed and secrecy te the Presbyterian and Methodist :nis 
sion boards. Published, those horrifying documents would have roused 
the most complacent priest of our city churches, the meanest deacin 
of us all, and the coldest of our politicians; and the persecutors would 
have been slowed up or inconvenienced; and Paris might have denied 
their prayer for added power, A machinery, however, had been pre 
pared beforehand, and according to plan, as the Japanese of Europe 
used to say, the unsuspecting Presbyterians and Methodists poured 
their facts into the “ publicity’ department of a “ commission,” th: 
secretary of which is Dr. ‘Sidney L. Gulick, famous for his eulozies 
of Japan, many of them entirely just. Those facts were buried tor 
ever, then, in the office of a Japanophile enthusiast, who was not 
less determined than Tokyo to keep them from getting about among 
ihe Americans or getting to Paris. Dr. Gulick called in Japanese offi 
cials, who controlled and directed the obseqnious whispers in which 
we Christians vented our fiery wrath. Month after month went by, 
and five months after the persecution broke out Dr. Gulick’s “ pub 
licity’’ department, under pressure, reluctantly printed that brown 
pamphlet. ‘To kill all pessible interest in it he prefaced it with five 
pages of flattery of the Japanese Government and of advice to «1s to 
trust ApoHyon to execute all necessary “ reforms.’”” Who wishes to 
read one single page of these atrocities when assured by Dr. Gulick 
in the “foreword” that a most efficient Government is doing whai 
we pray for and that the mission boards themselves are content? 
God will not be content, nor will the Christians of California. 

Perhaps you have not seen Japanese executioners. I have. July 6, 
1919, was perhaps the very day on which Dr. Golick was writing 
his misleading praise of Tokyo. Months before that day Dr. Gulick 
had begun prostrating us in respectful telegrams before the Mikado’s 
throne. On July 6, in the capital city of Korea, a muscular Japanese 
executioner strips to his task again. The swerdiike rawhide whistles 
through the air, and falls with sickening ferce aeross the bare ilesh 
of a Christian student. After 10 cruel lashes, delivered with al! his 
might, he is relieved by a second executioner for 10 more cuts; and 
then comes a third to give 10 more. On July 7, once more three ex 
ecutioners drive the rawhide with full swing and force into the ; 
place that was torn and gashed yesterday. ‘The boy is again dragged 
back to his jail. If you were he, lying there, waiting for the next 
day’s torture, would you not pray fer death? Ov would you, Derhaps, 
curse the day you became a Christian: Or, if you knew whose secret 
hand was guilty of your torments, would you not curse Gulick? 

A seventeenth-century writer says that it is sport to see a man on 
the rack for half an hour. There are sadists that skin cats alive. but 
neither of these sports is so thrilling to amateurs of pain as the tor- 
ment of the rawhide, and sadists gather where the police are torturing 
Christians. 

On July 8S the boy is brought out for a third torment, and at thi 
lirst blow, as if the festering wounds were torn open by steel fingers, 
blood and pus and gobs of Christian flesh fly up and bespatter the 
locating bystanders. ‘Thence young Christian goes to the American 
hospital or sometimes to his grave. He is but one of many; how many 
none will ever know. lo : 

The persecution has dove its deadly work; and now the friends 0 
the persecutors will ask us to trust and admire the new governor 
general and his smeoth words about gentlencss and reform—the pur! 
ing of the sated tiger. oo 

I have no part in trade or politics or missions, but I have a powerlul 
motive for beseeching your attention. Chinese is my native language, 
and I mourn over the all but hopeless enslavement of the land where | 
was born and which I have always loved. From childhood I have hated 
with an implacable hatred all those that trade im secreey and all per- 
seeutors and terturers. 


s1h 


th 


NEWELE MARTI: 
Mitrorp, Conn., September, 1919. 


Neither Italy nor the Aegean is so beautiful as Japan, nor is aly 
people more lovable and admirable than the Japanese. Gentlest of 
men with their own children, fiercest to their foes, these indomitable 
islanders are aware from a calm observation of facts that they are 
above common human beings as Hebrews: are’ above Hottentots, but 
that is no reason why common men. should unduly smooth the pa h 
for their coming masters. ‘ al 

The Japanese have seen how 2 handful of Greeks under_ Alexander, 
and, in their turn, a handfai of British, have risem to world aoe. 
The cold-blooded Japanese oligarchs think their own turn shoul 
come next. In the relentless pursuit of this unwholesome ambitice 
Japanese politicians have set themselves fo _ possess, ensilare, ant 
assimilate Korea and Shantung, the two keys of Asia. : = 

To the Koreans, only 15 years ago, they cuaranteed independence. 
Today in Korea it may be death to speak the word. ‘To the mavens, 
nine years they guaranteed freedom of religion. In Korea to = 
to be a Christian is to be in deadty peril. To-day, in enslaving the 
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the Japanese recklessly degrade themselves and smirch the 
wv of their race. 
Like forest fires in a season of drought, atrocities now break forth 
the world, and men become despairingly indifferent and wait 
for the horrors to burn themselves out. But the Japanese 
ities in Korea demand our most intense attention, because: First, 
are persecuting Christians; secondly, we are using our gigantic 
io extend these persecutions to Shantung and the rest of northern 
thirdly, these are not war atrocities or civil-war atrocities, 
ese tales are not scandals invented by a feeble folk to discredit 
rants but are the horrors of religious persecution directed against 
it Christians and unarmed women and children. 
\ egin to understand that in “opening” Japan we played the 
ilous part of the Rash Fisherman of the Arabian Nights. We 
itled the appalling Afreet, whose omnipotent form now towers 
e stars and blackens all the eastern sky. But yesterday we were 
ending to these islanders. ‘To-day, under the dictation of 
se, our huge Nation turns to paths of shame. Imperious, on 
ny islands, they make cowards of us all. 
1 are a Japanese policeman, you can have no end of fun with a 
evian schoolgirl (p. 47). Throw her down, kick her, here 
ere, bard; drag her to your police court. Beat her about the 
nd head and legs and back until she is all blood and tears and 
and convulsive sobs. Tell her to show her breasts. When she 
tear off her undershirt. Keep her four days, then take her to 
prison. ‘There strip her naked; have her “ looked at by the 
his is one of the mildest of the things done in Korea in March 
year, While the silent, inscrutable, secretive, thoroughly informed 
of Japan, in Paris, were offering every diplomatic courtesy to 
nissioners, 
the calm confidence of those Japanese envoys in America’s 
-siveness to Japan that girl to-day would be like any New York 
securely studying her Bible lesson, and no harm would have 
to her from the Japanese officials who, with greedy, lecherous eyes, 
( her as ske went by, all faith and hope and maiden modesty. 
iidiers that gloated over her bare body are a part of the forces 
whieh her own soldiers and engineers are affiliated to-day in 
rn Asia. 
Mareh, 1919, while we were praying daily that the Paris confer- 
1 light lay firm foundations for peace, righteousness, and freedom, 
the Japanese Government secretly ordered its police in Korea to extir- 
the Christian religion, which used to flourish there, and also the mod- 


ol 


n Korean religion, a sort of Sermon-on-the-Mount affair, whose creed 
ith the fantastic proposition— 
Who waits on God 
Will wield God's might. 
N pagan eye but that of the Recording Angel has ever seen that 
You can dnfer, however, with scientific accuracy, from the acts of 


Government, 
au Man’s hand 


more 


the 


their 
of 


orders of 
the movement 


police, the 
infer from 


soldiers and 
ihan you ear 
of his brain. | 
those actions we know that the Japanese Government had 
that the Korean people must be taught by terror that it pays 
Buddhist, and that it does not pay to be a Christian or to follow | 
' 


tle Korean religion or to have dealings with American 


he u mis- 

rhe American missionaries had held utterly aloof from politics, but 
( siinnity embarrassed the Japanese Government, because it gave the 
is an outlook from slavery, a window on the world. You can not 


\ 
« house of even an intensely neutral and eautious American mis- 
without stumbling on incendiary books like Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 
\I ov John Bunyan’s. 
Religious freedom in Korea is guaranteed by solemn treaties, but 
(tokyo thinks it no longer necessary to wear any pretense about the 


of treaties or to make broad any phylacteries. 

lokyo found its opportunity to get rid of these irksome religions in 
the Korean declaration of independence of March 1. Never was so 
culm a declaration. As a result of skillful secrecy and combination, 
vithout a foreknowledge of missionary, priest, or police, all the people 
f Korea came forth on one day and peacefully declared themselves in- 
dependent. Their sole object was to inform the peace conference of 
Paris that 17,000,000 of Koreans desired to be free (p. 22). 

| his outpouring of unarmed multitudes who shouted 
8 natural preeminence of people of 


* Mansay !”’ 


* Hurrah! there was a ) ) 

As a great number of those who have some education be- 

n io the two doomed religions, this gave the pagan persecutors 
} hanee, 


Government resolved to strike terror forever into these Korean 
ns, so that never again would they lift their meek faces from 
the lash and ery out to mankind. They were to be taught that 
uot pay to be mixed in the remotest way with Christians or 


\! ins, 

h of were not shot down at once had gone 
fully home to wait for Mr. Wilson’s justice, now, they thought, 
vhly advised and aroused. To those homes went spies and gen- 

and police, and dragged the Christians away to torment, shame, 
death. 
| ix weeks Korea was quiet with the stillness of death. Every 
Nore hind learned that if he breathed a word about Americans or Mr. 
freedom, he was to be classed with Christians and meet a 
doom. 
Christians were swept away like torn paper before a hurricane. 
iold of 40.000 arrested and 6,000 killed in the Japanese fury. 
ill the graves give up their dead will the numbers be known 
Those figures are probably low. The people of Korea are one 
of those of the United States. It is doubtful whether even Japa- 
cieney can strike utter terror into so great a population without 
at least 1 in every 2,000 and arresting six times as many. Some 
e Torquemada may offer to deny these figures. I will not argue 
i murderer as to the number of his victims unless he permits me 
t to inspect the cellar where he hides their skeletons. Will you, 
{ © Minister Hara, of Japan, invite an inhabitual commission to re- 
| from sifted testimony, exact statistics as to how many women 
en dishonored, how many maidens put to shame? And what 
itistics tell us of the torments of Christians slowly done to death 
then jails? Have the Japanese kept record with algometers ard 
tered the sum total of their torments? 
 Torquemada ruled in Spain, what English Protestant would 


the declarants as 


or 


n’s 


Wt 


tatisties of his ecruelties? When the Waldenses went to the 
s ind the rack, centuries had to pass before the ledgers of the 
‘T tion were open to the historian. I offer only a few examples 
( different kinds of torture and massacre. You may infer the 
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rest from the dumb terror that now binds all Korea ai Korean 
Christians. 

In this persecution the resourceful Japanese use many different tor 
tures for the body, and, in addition, a torture for the mind that is a 
sadistic twentieth-century novelty in religious persecution. 

“A Korean woman,” writes a missionary, “would rather die than 
expose her naked body in ways not conformable to local custom Sut 
it seems to be the common delight of official depravity just now to 


humiliate our Christian women by stripping them and beating them 
while naked ”’ (p. 104). 

Ingenious Japanese! Some Korean Christian 
self sword or fire or Damiens’s bed of steel; but 
of his wife and daughters put to open shame. 

The ordinary slaveholder used to be inclined to encourage modesty 
among his helots as increasing their market value; but the Japanese, 
in the systematic degradation of his new slaves, finds a profit in break 
ing down the personal dignity of wives and daughters. No chief of 
police would have ventured of his own accord to adopt such a system 
of organized indecency. It was obviously thought out and directed by 
the controlling brain at Tokyo. 

A government that rests on torture is a government of devils, 
for even our time. But this Japanese Government plans carefully 


for 
think 


him 
twice 


might dare 
let his 





} 


unfit 


the 


violation of sanctities that lie at the base of civilized society. I 
remember no other modern government that has deliberately schemed 
to degrade the unhappy women who are its subjects. There is an 
unparalleled fiendishness in minds that can thus systematically be 
foul the purity and modesty of young girls. We might make league 
and alliance with an inhuman brute and put him in a council to rule 


over us; but we have some pride in our manhood, some reverence for 
womanhood, and we will not enter into covenant with a Sadist. 

Of those that were arrested, be they 40,000 or 4,000, or more or 
fewer, how can we sleep at night when we remember that every pang 
they suffered earned pleasure, profit, or reward for their tormentors ? 
Of those that died, be they 6,000 or 600, or more or fewer, how many 
died an easy death? ‘Those that died quickly were the lucky ones. 

Japanese methods are precise ang thorough. Christianity in Japan 
was stamped out utterly in the seventeenth century. Then, if one 
Christian was found in any house, from four houses to the right of that 
house and from four houses to the left every man, woman, and child 
was taken and died the death. Doubt not that in uprooting Korean 
Christianity to-day the Japanese use a similar perfection of method. 

In the recent uprooting machinery, of course, was sometimes used. 
One man was squeezed in an upright press. Then a cord was tied 
firmly about one finger, and he was hoisted till his toes barely touched 
the fioor. His two crimes were cheering in a procession and receiving 
a letter from a friend in America and withholding it (p. 45). 

In his case the Japanese applied an unnecessarily spectacular torture, 
So as to put another stumbling block in John Hay’s open door by adver- 
tising to Koreans and Chinese that it is bad luck to receive letters from 
America. 

The best modern tortures neeqd no cumbrous machinery. The grew- 
some complexities so fashionable in medieval Europe were meant to save 
people from torture by frightening them beforehand. 

The Japanese beld wounded men in prison two days without water. 
Think about that quietly. They took out of our missionary hospitals 
men with gunshet wounds and dragged them away to the horrors of 
the question (p. 44). 


* Beating ” is a weak word for : strong torment. Beating can easily 
be made the seventh hell of agony. With a club discreetly used, a 


few minutes drive 
Hie can do the same thing 


Japanese can break the stoutest heart: he can in a 
the strongest to scream and beg for death. 
with 3 feet of cord. 

_“ Beating and tortures’ writes a missionary, 
ciples of Japanese police methods in Korea.” 


are the cardinal prin- 


“It is usual fer the arrested man to be cuffed and kicked by several 
policemen ” (p. 16). 
I offer no schedule of cruelties, but I may tell the story of a dozen 


or more, and you then know the story of 10,000 


1. The Story of the Pregnant Woman (p. 55). No machinery is 
needed to torture a pregnant woman. This woman had been a mission 
teacher, “‘ very bright and intelligent.’ She was two months advanced 
in pregnancy. She had gone to the house of one Pyo to comfort the 
mother, who was distressed because her young daughter had been 
earried off by the Japanese police. “As she came out of the house 
several police and soldiers came into the'yard. They knew she was 
the school-teacher and had been searching for her at the school. They 
told her to come with them. As she stood in front of the police 
station, a policeman kicked her hard from behind, and she fell forward 
into the room. As she lay, stunned, on the floor, a policeman put his 
foot on her head. Then he raised her up and struck her many times 
over the head and face.” He tore off her clothes, “ meanwhile con- 


stantly kicking and striking her. He also beat her with a heavy stick 
and with a paddle. He tore off her underclothes and kicked her in the 


| chest and beat her, aceusing her of setting the minds of the Korean 
| children against Japan, and said that he intended to beat her to death.” 
| “She tried to cover her nakedness with the underclothes that had 
been stripped from her,” but they were torn away from her. * She 
tried to sit down, but was forced to rise by constant kicking and beat- 
ing with a stick. She tried to turn away from the many men in the 
room, but was constantly forced to turn again so as to face the men, 
She tried to protect herself with her hands and arms, and one man 
twisted her arms behind her back and held them there while the 
| beating and kicking continued. All parts of her body were beaten. She 
became benumbed and was losing consciousness of pain. Iler face 
swelled, and her body became discolored.” 

2. The story of the widow Chung, an attendant of the Bible Insti 
tute (p. 54) She is 3 She was taken into the office, and a polic 
man tore off her underclothes, and she protested. For this “ they 
struck her in the face” till she was black and blue. She was beaten 

‘systematically on the arms and legs with a paddle. The beating con- 
tinued for some time. The police then stopped the beating and sat 

down to drink tea and eat Japanese cakes, meanwhile making fun of 
the woman sitting there naked. There were many men in the room.” 

| Nor was she the only woman there. The beaten mission-teacher woman 

was lying naked at the side of the room, while the tormentors rested 

| and laughed and ate and drank. 

3. The stery of the naked Methodist women (p. 50). Fiftcen women, 
12 of them Methodists and 2 of them Presbyterians, were held at 
the Pyengyang police station One of them, a girl of 21, tells the 


stripped all the women naked in the presence of many 


ie 
| story: “ They 
that I had been on the 






men. ‘They found nothing against me except 
street and had shouted ‘* ay.” They beat me. My arms were 
pulled tight behind my back tied. They stuck me with the lighted 
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beaten until he died. 

She asked to be 

took our Bibles away 
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just 
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After four days we were taken to: the prison: 
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Were 


of her monthly 
ff. rhey 


with 


tore 


men 


tuck with hot 
vith those who made flags, 


they were uneconscions. 
sickness. 





irons. 


My 


offense 


One young. woman 


off her clothing: and 


beat ber 


She resisted having her 


all the 


Here we were 


One day an old man was 
Oue of the Bible wonien was right next to him. 
moved away from the corpse, but was denied. 


and would not allow us to: talk or pray.’ 


man by the name of Saul whe was put ip prison,’ 
io what 


il 


l, as 


mission 


ok lik 


4, The 


Japanese 


sonic 


tf a young 


seized 


girl 
me 


(p. 4 
from 


7). 


beLind 


and 


struek me 


many times. 


‘ They 


The 


me of Christ, and asked‘ if there was not a 


They. asked, most of 
the foreigners had said, and were: most vile and cruet 
to those who had been with the missionaries or who: bad taught im the 
schools. 
persons.” 
story 
policeman 
thrown to the ground hard.” ‘ He kicked me several times.” 


by: my bair 


of the girls were so changed. that they did not 


‘*Near the Dok Su Palace a 


and i was 
“At the 
© ofiice 20 or more Japanese policemen 


[I became 


dragged imme on 


struck me 


ntrance of the * Chongo olic 

who stood in line sneered and kieked me 

words and struck me in the /ace 

neconscious. My hands and legs were bleeding. 
‘i was led into a room, and here they 

Phey struck me in the face. They 


tl 


ny 
stairs, 

Was very 
loudly. 
forted 
rhen 1 was sent te the West Gate penitentiary. 


n 


' 
iw 


home 


the 
in 
0 


samme 
sOXt 


1. 


some of them 
(hem beaten, 

After some 
i 


time 


‘we 


brutally i 


flumg me to one corner of the room. 


t almost 


was made to knee! with my legs bound,’ 
“ blows in 


strength 


cave 


was accompanied by 
ity breasts.’ 


I was obliged 


Then 


from 


on 


out, an 


d so 
to crawl 


prayed and see 
I spent 


hich. 


the face.’ 


She then tells of ber going to the cells. 


with 


with 
almost 


x 


the 


their 


iloor, 


their swords, 


On coming to my senses 
| found myself in a room packed» with young men and women. 
handled s« 


ae 
broke 


my heart 


Il saw 


to see 


were examined by a police officer one by one. 


Eaeb question and answer 
‘*T was ordered to expose 
*'Phey tied my fingers together and jerked them violently, 
Chis made me feel as if my tingers were being tern from: my hand.” 


“As I made the first step down 


I rolled down the whole length of the 


into a room. 
much amused to see me crawling into the room. 


‘med to see 
five days in all 


The policeman in charge 
He laughed 
much 


Jesus 


a 


and was 
the police station. 


t 


rhere [| was stripped naked and was looked at by the men.” 


5. The torturing of one Kim (p. 51). 


com- 


Kim, a young man of promise, 


member of the Third City Church of Taiku, was beard by a friend 
another 


pain in 
Ife died 


‘ The 


punishment 


cell 


inflicted on him in the 
the head with the key of the cell. 


his head; 
in 10 days. 
bight 


“to 


ery 


“Te 


0 


ut a 


seemed a 


he died he 


Was 


num 


jail.” 


yer of 


times 


it 


the 


pain 


if all one side of his head was 


protes 


Lime it 


olored., 


his 


delirium 
innocent and that his punishment was too severe. 
tended him states that he died from blows on the he 
base of the skull were darkly dise 


6. Chopping a Christian (p. 43), “A young man 


ng a 


(he had, it 
small 


ad drew his sword 


that 


the brain 
place.’ 
day 


hi 


The 


and hacked at h 
This was done i 
showed 10 
a mission-school 


showed. 
photograph 


; little cousin. 


ached to him, ‘ 
7 The 


the elders” 


hie 
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Gl 


“ Wholes 


elder’s 


without 


lows: 
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ial 


hristiaus 


r 
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‘In some place 
sether. 


arrested ¢ 


serts 


rendarnies 


ol 


30.” 
merey F 
advices to 
‘ rré 


woman of about 


yy three 


sword 


stood watch over his body.’ ” 


wite 


of a 


4). ¢ 


yn Ma 


eertain church 


the me 


I 


to make het 


Christiay 


an 


the others sent 


are asked whether 


on the admission of the fact.” 


announcements 


“* Phroughout 
elders, 


the 


pastors 
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sbyterian 


told that Christianity 
be shot; that 


and 


Government.” 


» Seourged 
vho had taken no part 
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y «le 


! on 


1 wom 


away. 


rch 24 


** 100K 


who 


The doc 


is true, been shouting ‘ Mansay’), 
street ° 


that 


‘ 


f the 


He was frequently beaten on 
After his release he suffered terrible 


sone,”” 


he was 
tor who at- 
ul ‘The neck and 


peacefully going 
ind was ‘walking 
when a policeman from behind threw him down 
im.’ ‘His skull was cut through 
in the 
euts. * During the 


sword 


cuts 


Was greatly at- 


** soldiers looking for one 
a bright-looking 
rhey stripped her of all her clothing and heat 
* tell where her husband was. 
e missionary 


his 


en of the 


wile, 


statement 


- of Christians simply 


rus 


because they are 


village wer 
All those who admitted they were Christians were maltreated 
Wayfarers met by soldiers ard 


y. local police and gendarmes. 
is to be exterminated ; that all Christians are to 


the police 


meetings are to be forbidden.” 
the country 
and other-ehurch oftticers.’ 
A Japanese vice governor (the real executive of his 
public meeting advised people to have nothing to do with Christianity. 
Police officials are urging the same thing everywhere " 


rennizations a 


Four 


monstration 


re 


voung 


immediately 


a 


© 


hegan 


called to- 


they are Christians and beaten and abused 
Korean Christians surviving “ are given 


They are 


Province) 


(p. 89 
th 


. 


theelogical 
“were found in the college 


irrest 


ina 


obnoxious to 


students 


tormitorics by Japanese soldiers ried to a wooden cross they were 
iven 39 strokes with paddle and told that as Christ suffered on the 
ross, it was fitting that they shonld.” 

lv. The massacre at Cheamni (p. 74). The village of Cheamni lay 

vy 15 miles from the railroad by which all tourisis used to travel 
n their way from New York to Peking and from Paris to Tokyo. Japan- 
se soldiers were sent there in motor cars. 

the gendarmes and soldiers marching into this village, summoned 
rhe men ¢ h lage to attend a meeting in the church, where, they 
ere told, t i orders would be read to them.” 

Phe Japanese g red in this way about 12 Christian men and abeut 
> of the Korean ligion. AS soon as the men had “been gathered 
together, the soldiers opened tire upon them through the open windows, 
ifter having surrounded the building. To complete their work, the 
urvivins ome) ihe village told the missionaries, the soldiery en- 
tere! the buildin rd yoneted all the men whom the bullets had not 
killed, wirils omen who had approached the building to learn 
the fa of their sban were bayoneted and their bodies thrown 
wnong these of the en rhen kerosene was poured upon the dead 
nd the bedies i the chu uilding consumed by fire.’ 

\ wissiouai h place the next day makes these notes: 

lear iY smoking he tiroups of women, children, and old men 
i on the hillside watching the ruins in dumb despair. Corpse 
herribly burned lying just outside of a building, which we learned later | 
id been the church. rhis body was photographed: where it iay. f 
pes tioned iliager,’ but fear and sheck had numbed him. He held 
is ead jm his band and said that everything he had and ait the 
ecrits re rt work had gone,” 


OcroBER 13. 





ee 


The missionary said, ‘“ Wow is it you are alive?” and he ans, 
“T am not.a Christian.” 

These Christians were Methodists. ‘These people had lost 
thing, even their seeds for the coming year.” Another man said 
‘his beuse bad not been set fire because he was not a Christian 

The: soldiers: seem to have belonged to the Seventy-eighth Regi: 
The missionary says that at Cheamni “the odor of burnt flesh ” 
‘* the church was sickening.”’ 

One of the: men who accompanied the British consul to this 
says: 

“Whenever we started to talk to the natives” the “ pollcemen woy)a 
saunter up and the Korean would freeze up.” ‘“ The number of ¢ its. 
tiam men killed is: 12, whose names were secured, in addition to wihjey 
2 women who went to find out what was bappening to their hus} inds 
were killed; one a woman over 40 and the other 19, These mav 
been the bodies we saw outside the church.”’ - 

Cheamni is a type of one class of burnings and massacres, Ty 
one district 15 towns were burned. 

11. A night massacre (p. S80). A type of anotber kind of o; ! 
burning. is Soe Chon, where “the people were awakened by {j)4)) 
their houses on fire. As soon as they ran out they were struck \ 
swords or bayonets or shot.” <A church and 30 houses were burned 

12. Another type of massacre. (p. 33). Of massacres we find an 
type, exemplified in Marengsan, where 56 men were summoned jy) 
police station, locked in the police yard, and shot down by the ; 
from the top of the wall. 

The Koreans had heard, as a voice from heaven, the inspirins 
larations of. our President. It was thetr plan to mareh, utterly up- 
armed, and cheer for independence and their native land and to suimj 
to any cruelty. Their whole aim was to tell the outer world of thej 
woes. The outer world finds it profitable to be deaf to their ery, ang 
hurries to put its obsequious neck under the conqueror’s foot, and begs 
him to accept 30,000,000 new slaves and pass on to fresh conquesi 
Resolved. to use no violence, the Koreans kept themselves under 
control to a surprising degree. That was the case even where two 
women were carried out from a police station, and the crowd of 500 
that bad gathered to protest burst into sobs at the horror of their co; 
dition. That was the station where the police officer explained that. 
although it was not necessary to strip men or old women, girls and 
young women had to be stripped naked in the search for seditious 
papers (p. 56). 

15. The story of a brave young man (p. 16). Qne young map, 
secing the girl that he was engaged to in the hands of the police. 
vent to her rescue, How many of us would have had that daring? 
Between him and that helpless girl stood all the armies of the leagu 
of nations What do you suppose was done to that young man in the 
dungeon where he lay when last heard of? 

_14. The story of a man’s mother (p. 34). “The mother of on 
of the wounded men told a policeman that if her son died ‘ she would 
take revenge.’ The policeman went.to her house and again stabbed hi 
son, who was lying on the floor wounded.” 

lo. Respect tor gray hairs (p. 52). At Suna Ub an old man went io 
the gendarme station to protest against the atrocities. In the Easi 
reverence is paid to gray hairs, and old men can speak up where other: 
fear to tread. “ This man the gendarmes shot dead. His wife came 
in and, finding the body, sat down beside it wailing, as is the custom 
ot Koreans. She was told to keep still, and, not doing so, she also 
was killed.” ‘Ths daughter who came to seck her aged parent 
spared, being merely slashed with a sword. 

This persecution throws light on the part which Japan will ta 
the league of nations. 

The governor general of Korea is close to the heads of the Japanes 
State and in the closest confidence of the court. What he say nd 
what he does are in a high degree the voice and act of Tokyo. 

The great Ito was resident in Korea. The powerful Terauc)hi 
governor general before he became prime minister, preceding liara 
now prime minister. Hasegawa succeeded Terauchi as governor gener! 

We may expect Hasegawa in a short time to rule over us as Japo 
representative in the council of the big five. 

This governor general made a proclamation reminding the Koreans 
With «a. view to letting them understand that there is no hope from 
any quarter, that Japan is *‘ one of the principal factors in the league 
of nations.’ He exhorted Koreans “ to participate in the great wort 
of humanity and righteousness” of Japan “as one of the lending 
pewers of the world” (p. 109). 

Lovers of the league of nations, which this governor genera 
seribes so accurately, will be pleased to know what is done i 
governor general's house, 

Pak ‘Tun: Nak, aged 25, met with all the other people of this village 
it the end of March, and without violence paraded the village, c: ‘ling 
‘*Mansay.”’ Gendarmes told them to go home, This they did 
that day there was no trouble. Five days later gendarmes went 
house to house arresting people. Pak Tun Nak and many others 
taken to the governor general's and flogged. He received 30 strol 
12 o’clock and 30 at 2 o’clock. He was taken to the missionar; 
pital (p. 41). 

A government schoolgirl says: ‘On March 1, at 2, we went to 
French consulate and the American consulate and shouted ‘ Man-ii) 
We pressed forward to the governor general’s, and there the kotuns 
koan (high official) ‘ came out with his sword, beating all in his wa) 
He struck me with his sword on the back, making a wound 3 i: 
long. ‘The force of the blow threw me down, after which he st 
on my head with his foot’” (p. 82). 

Poor little lamb! Shouting her cry for freedom before Prank 
England and before the august governor general who stands fo 
micht of the league of natiens! 

A peculiar gravity attends the Korean terrorizing. It has a 
fold object. It is to terrify the Koreans into: silence; it is alse 
terrify Japan’s new Chinese subjects into silence: When Japan inv 
in China, she wishes to hear no protests and to be bothered wit! no 
Christians. The prudent Ch‘nese study the reports: on Korea, and 
hasten to avoid being mixed up in any way with Christians and Anicri- 
cans. The prestige of Christianity and of America is gone, and !lare 
is content. One would suppose that at the first offense the nearest iis: 
sionary: could go to the polished governor general and through him : 
the polished Viscount Uchida cable alk the facts to New York and Paris. 
Nobody dares to mail even sealed letters from Korea about these crises. 

Japan controlled the mails and telegraphs. America, therefore, cou! 
hear nothing of these atrocitics. America meekly waits for such liews 
from Asia:as Japan thinks wholesome for her weak mind. The peace 
conference was sitting, and we in our homes were invoking divine light 
and guidance for its counsels, 
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The facts about Korea were essential to aid our President in decid- 
whether he should award the 30,000,000 of Shantung to the cruel 


taskmasters that hold the whip over the 17,000,000 of Korea. If we 
had made any promise, it would be void because of the concealment of 
these material facts about the policy and conduct of the men to whom 
awarded Shantung. 
\ missionary came to New York, = messenger, as if we were back in 
days of Erasmus. Messengers, with documents hidden about their 
thes made their way out of Rede, 
in a famous painting, The Missionary’s Story, a shabby priest tries 
ti tell an absent-minded cardinai what the pagan welves have done to 
the lambs of his flock. I fear that some of the officers of the great mis- 
sion boards were alarmed when they heard this Korean missionary’s 
story lest the American people might hear what should fire the coldest 
t. Who, with the smell of burning Christian flesh in his nostrils, 
| vote for Goy. Gen. Hasegawa and his league of nations? 

rhe Commission on Relations with the Orient, which operates as a 
ke on the mission boards, has consistently followed the policy, in 
h it has been skillfully seconded by the press, of keeping everything 
t and keeping ev erybody cool, 
‘here are indications that some of the hierarchy of our Protestant 
rches have been misled by Japanese diplomatists into believing that 
ything should be hushed up that may diminish the popular demand 


Wil 


f 
i 


i. league of nations and for a permanent alliance between our Gov- 
‘ ent and that of Japan. 
On April 16, 1919, the mission boards called a meeting of that com- 
sion of the sesquipedalian name. 


lo two such meetings “important Japanese were invited.” “ Urgent 


full cablegrams”’ were promptly sent to Japan by some of these 
yanese frieads.”’ 
The commissior, sought by these “ quiet and friendly methods” to 


up the mat- 
press the 


t inffuence. ‘y+ deemed it only fair and just to take 
first with th. Japanese” “before giving to the daily 
diy accumulating matter from Korea.” 
Under pressure from anxious, inquiring Christians, 
I bled together such papers as they could no longer 
nted them -n the little brown pamphlet of 125 pages 
preface, entitled “ The Korean Situation,” 
pamphlet begins by saying that “ many exaggerations have been 
ited.” It cays that “there is good ground for belief that even 
the uprising ’’—* uprising" is a strange word to describe the 
Korean’s peaceful protest— the present cabinet’ “‘ was earnestly grap- 
vith the problem of administrative reform in Korea,’ and that 
is every reason to believe that Premier Hara and his colleagues 


that commission 
withhold and 
referred to in 


ad 
ha 


e 


rt their fullest power to rectify the wrongs and inaugurate a 
in Korea.” : 
facts set forth here have been dug out of that pamphlet. You 


t assured, then, that these notes contain none of the “ exaggera- 
deplored by the Rey. Dr. Gulick. 
much effort has been made by the press and the commission to 
1. and inform the public you may infer from the amount of infor- 
that you yourself had in regard to the Korean atrocities before 
y these notes 
nt Uchida will smile and say, “ You ask Americans to be more 
st than the king, to be mors zealous against pagan cruelty than 
sion boards.”” Let me remind you that there was once a mission 
in London that derived revenue from the African slave trade. 
r’s image and superscription go a long way with a mission board, 
n I hear of Christian maidens dishonored, Christian men with 
ger nails torn up by torturers, Christian women tormented to 
hem betray their husbands, I need no cautious clergyman or pru- 
late to tell me what to think or what to say. 


mission boards are made up of earnest, honest, able, learned 
evoted to spreading the gospel. In every board are ardent serv- 


of God who plead with the board to make no bargain with such 
Japanese officials as are even now forcing morphine on Shantung, and 
there is some unpractical zealot, like John Brown, of Ossa- 
., who feels on his own back every lash that tears the flesh of a 


\ i} 
(hr 


‘ian slave. But boards of directors bank and cool all apostolic 
Six mission boards, acting through a commission, operate as a 


< mixture on righteous indignation. After ragged martyrs have 
their tale, the chilly voice of Mr. Worldly Wiseman advises pliancy 
conciliation of the powers of darkness. 
April 20 a eablegram was sent to Viscount Uchida, minister of 
affairs. We can infer from the answer that it was “ cordial 
iendly”’ and that the commission declared itself ‘‘ moderate.” 
mmission seems pleased with the answer they received. In that 
while acknowledging the obsequious attitude ef the commission, 
threatens that any publicity, any excitement, any denunciation 
press, will “ seriously interfere” with his “reforms.” In other 
words, more torture, more massacre, unless you are silent under the 
’ What Premier Hara means is Ameri- 


he 


: Not one word from you 
intil we have carried out point at Paris and secured a free hand in 
When we Japanese have stamped out Korean Christianity we 
later grant you some “ reforms.” 
ic Premier Hara who said, in answer 
laboring on reforms is the same Hara who, on August 27, 1919, said : 
an has no ambitious designs against China. The ministry is 
tly advocating closer friendly relations. ‘The day will arrive when 
will come to “comprehend the sincerity of Japan.” 
Korea and, I hope, some Americans already understand the 
hapan, 
On April 20 the “ cordial and friendly ’”’ telegram was sent to Viscount 
l it, Which elicited the information that ‘* Premier Hara is now in 
the midst of special investigations for the realization of reforms” and 
threat. 

Americans and the American press were humble and silent. Let 
me ¢ ribe some of the activities of a liberal Japanese premier ‘in the 
I t of” plans for “ reform.” 

On April 19, 1919, Mowry, American missionary, innocent of any 
dge of the agitation, was sentenced to six months at hard labor. 
\pril 24 a missionary writes, ‘‘ Since the coming in of fresh troops 
he inauguration of *more s« vere’ methods of repression as an- 
d by the Government, increasing numbers of reports come in re- 
ng the violation of women by the soldiers.”’ ‘“* The absence of this 
of violence in the past”? and “ the sudden appearance of suc h re 
por coincident with the new order ’’—these things fit together. ‘he 
eports * * come from trustworthy sources. veer made to 

P lice in regard to this has been met by beating” (pp. 85. 101). 

1 April 26 a missionary writes, ‘‘ The Kwak San Church burned yes 
terday morning. Atrocious tortures of prisone rs in Tyung Ta.’ 

On April 30 a missionary writes th: at Christian re fuge es “ have no bed- 
«ur no clothes. The church at—better not give its name—was 
the other night.” 


to the mission boards, that he 


sin 


erity 
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, oo days after the “ friendly and cordial ” mes 
sage, you will find a tragic report about nine Christian boys who wer: 
“beaten.”” Perhaps, besides being Christians, they had complained to 
the police about rapes. Let their case tell you what it means to 
beaten, and I need not give more ex: amples of Premier Hara’s “ reforms.” 

“ Bleven Kangkei boys came here from ————. All the 11 were beaten 





ox 
) 


Under date of May 2 


be 


90 stripes—30 each day for three days, May 16, 17, and 18, and let ont 
May 18. Nine came here May 22, and two more May 24 

“Tak Chank Kuk died about noon, M: iy 25. 

“Kim Myungha died this evening. 

“Kim Hyungsun is very sick. 

“Kim Chungsun and Song aksam are able to walk, but are badly 
broken. 

“Kim Oosik seemed very doubtful, but afterwards improved 


“Kim Syungha reached here about an hour before his brother died. 


The first six who came into the hospital were in a dreadful fix, four 
days after beating. No dressing or anything had been done for them. 
Dr. Sharrocks just told me that he feels doubtful about some of the 
others since Myungha died. It is gangrene. One of these boys is a 
Chun Kyoin, and another is not a Christian, but the rest are all 
Christians. 

‘““Mr. Lampe has photographs. The stripes were laid on to the 
buttocks and the flesh pounded into a pulp” (p. 125). 

“ Ninety strokes of the bamboo flail, 30 each on three successive days 


a frequent penalty.” 
Observe that after 24 hours the torn victim is given over 


is 
again to tl 


tormentors, and the flail falls exactly on the gaping wounds of yestei 
day. Now hear what the servants of hell were doing 80 days afte: 
our “ cordial” telegram : 

**Seoun, July 9, 1919.—Yesterday we admitted, beaten cases, 15. Dr. 
Ludlow has been treating cases which have come to us ever since early 
in March, but these 15 students came straight from the West Gate 
Prison in Seoul, having received their last 30 blows in the morning. 
They expect 20 of their comrades to be released to-morrow. These 


beatings are given either with bamboo rods or rawhide, and the blows 
are usually delivered on the buttocks. 
““We have had cases, however, where 
shoulders to the buttocks. 
“In some cases the men 
tenth stroke.”’ 
I have nothing to 


the blows extend from the 


who do the beating are relieved after each 
Korean independence. I wish that in 
1917 our President had asked the great powers, then in a frame of mind 
suited for virtuous resolves, to stipulate that China and Kerea should 
be given such treatment as the American conscience can approve. 

I wish our Secretary of State, when the first messenger arrived from 
Korea, had conveyea to Japan in diplomatic language a statement of 
views and policy like this: 

“]T hear that you are stamping out Christianity. That is old 
aud will not go. America maintains that American missionaries can ¢ 
anywhere in the werld and preach their various gospels and set up 
hospitals and churches and make converts. No man anywhere in th 
world can interfere with them or their converts. You may threater 
that my words will cause fresh sufferings to Korean Christians. Suc 
threats also are old stuff. I require you to admit instantly to Kore: 
commissioners to take account of facts and see that no such threats ar 
carried out, . 

‘You may America rhat 
true, but not in point. 

“America not in form a Christian nation, 
is a nation of Christians. Many of these Christians are anxious bot to 
be detected and exposed as hypocrites. If you show the slightest inten- 
tion of carrying on in any respect a pagan persecution of Christians and 
Christianity, | shall instantly call on the Governments of Engiand and 
France to join with me in choking you, and shall ask them at once to 
lay aside all their crooked bargains with you. If they decline, I shal 
report your refusal and their refusals to my people and they will be 
guided in their dealings with other powers by the light that these 
refusals throw on governments that misrepresent their people.” 

It is your turn next, America, Japan noving toward you 
of Korea and Shantung. With northern China enslaved and 
lated, Japan, with her speed and cunning, can smile at your measureless 
resources. When she chooses to move against you some injudicious 
economizer will have disarmed you. 

No nation can go unarmed while old 
ticularly when he sits in a high seat of the 
of nations. When she chooses to move cenit 
to embroi] you in some new European quarrel, 
face Japan and some European power at once 
expect that at the critical nt our rulers will 
infallible. 

We can never make 
ean never make a greater 
We have only one course follow : Cut lo 
of nations. Demand the withdrawal of America, France, Japan, 
England from all illegitimate interference in China. Ask the Japanes« 
afreet to step out of China and confine himself to eastern Siberia 

John Milton lifted up his voice and cried, “Aveng O Lord, thy 
slaughtered saints!” ‘The Lord has not avenged them to this da) 
and the Japanese know it. Milton and Hampden, lovers of God and 
liberty and honor, could waste their time on such invocations 

Listen to our modern form of prayer: “ Lord God of Sabaoth, 
whom lic Thy slaughtered saints, Thou dost hear the long 
tortured Christian women. Grant that there may be on earth the 
minimum of publicity, and no excitement, and that we may continue 
in our moderate attitude, and that we may still receive the congratu- 
lations of Viscount Uchida on our cordial and friendly spirit. 

“Thou knowest, O Lord, that those inguisitors who are pai 
Prime Minister Hara commit their deeds of cruelty against his wi 
and in violation of his commands. 

Thou knowest, O Lord, 


say about 


stuff 





mobs and lynchings in 


retort that we have 
is 
but to a gre extent she 


by wity 
assimi 


is 


par- 


ene 


guashes his teeth, 
h council of the le 
st you she will contriv 
and you will have to 
Japan has a right to 
show themselves no 


ge 





mome 


with Japan 
China to Ja] 
from the leag 


n alliance 
rendering 


at 


a greater blunder th: 
blunder than i 
to 5 


one 





before 
agony of 


! by 
shes 


that any public criticism will seriously inter 


r 


fere with the realization of the reforms with which Prime Minist 
Hara has been for some time past most deeply concerned 

“ Thou knowest, O Lord, and Prime Minister Hara knows, that during 
the several months in which he has been most deeply concerned in regard 
to the introduction of reforms in Korea, bodies of military Save been 
taking more severe measures against Korean Christians which can not be 
described in church, and that the machinery of the Japanese tiovern 
ment in Korea has been directed to the suppression of all practice and 
teaching of Christian religion; but Thou knowest how unfaithful buman 
servants are and with what helpless sorrow Prime Minister Hara has 
observed this disobedience of his orders. : 

“We pray Thee to open the ears of our people ) that they m: fal 
the Christian powers in —— to China the dominion of Japan an@ 


the persec ution of the chure 
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“There now rises to heaven, as the incense of sacrifice, the smell of 
the burnt flesh of Korean Christians, 

“ Hasten, therefore, O Lord, the day on which we shall join the 
league of nations and make firm alliance with the Emperor and the 
various priesthoods, Buddhist and Shinto, of Japan; and, above all, 
hasten the day on which the Japanese may enter into undisturbed pos- 
session of their promised land, Shantung, so that the smell of the burn- 
ing flesh of Chinese Christians may float as incense to Thy throne. 
Amen.” 

John Bunyan, in the “ Pijgrim’s Progress,” wrote a prophetic descrip- 
tion of a Japanese police court and of the trial and execution of Chris- 
tians in Korea. 

“Then were these poor men brought before their examiners again and 
there charged as being guilty of the late hubbub. So they beat them 
pitifully and hanged irons upon them for an example and a 
terror to others, lest any should further speak in their behalf or join 
themselves unto .hem. * * * They were brought before their ene- 
mies and arraigned. Their indictment was * * ®* that they were 
disturbers * * * that they had made commotions and divisions, 
and had won a party to their owz most dangerous opinions in contempt 
of the law of the Prince. 


“Then Faithful began to answer: * * * ‘As for disturbance, I 
make none, being myself a man of peace. The parties that were won 


to us were won by beholding our truth and innocence, and they are 
only turned from the worse to the better.’ ” 

Testimony was given against Faithful. 

In the course of his defense, Faithful said: “ The Prince of this town, 
and all the rablement of his attendants * * * are more fit for be- 
ing in hell than in this town and country, and so the Lord have merey 
enn eS 7F oP 

Judgment was given against Faithful. 

“Then they scourged him, then they buffeted him, then they lanced 
his flesh with knives and #* ' pricked him with their swords. 
* * * ‘Thus came Faithful to his end.” 

“At the end of the Valley of the Shadow of Death,”’ says Bunyan, 
“lay blood, bones, ashes, and mangled bodies of men. * * * I copied 
a little before me a cave where the giant Pagan dwelt in olden time, 
by whose power and tyranny the men whose bones, blood, and ashes lay 
there were cruelly put to death. * * * J have learned since that 
Pagan has been dead many a day.” 

John Bunyan wrote 244 years ago. He thought, in his innocence, 
that pagan persecution of Christianity was at an end. 

I can imagine Uchida and Hara and Hasegawa and Terauchi smiling 
at this in the library of the Noblemen's Club. 

“Old Pagan is dead, is he?” says Terauchi. ‘ We'll 
whether old Fagan is dead or not.” 

The Japanese Government invites us to enter into a permanent league 
in the face of George Washington’s advice. In that league the fiercest, 
most ambitious, and most formidable of its controlling members will be 
a heathen nation, drunk with ambition. 

The world was backward enough in 1¢ 


oa te 


show them 


oy 


75, but even then we thought 


we were beyond pagan persecution. Now the pagans begin again, and 
we are their obedient acolytes and the familiars of their torture 


chambers, and we hurry to give them fresh victims. ; 

It is to believe that the powerful priests of the Missionary Cold- 
Storage Commission say: “* Hush; let us be friendly with Old Pagan. 
Let us act so that he may realize reforms.” 

I have no prejudice against paganism. I love many pagan temples. 
Some ot the religions of Japan are better than some of the religions 
that I see about me here. But let us use no tact with torturers. Let 
us hear of no policy of “ cordiality and friendship’? with any man in 
Asia that crucifies a Christian. é 

‘he pains and horrors of this persecution came to us here through 
secret messengers. The telegraph and the wireless were closed by our 
own associates against the sending of these messages; and then the Gov- 
ernment of Japan sends us word that we must not protest or publish. 
Yes, they threaten us. They say: “ For a long time we have been plan- 
ning reforms, but if you do not shut your mouths we will stop the 
reforms.” 

And this is the Government that is to be one of the “ big five” 
in the league are to dominate our own sublime free Nation. 

May my life cease and my hand wither before I consent by any voice 
or vote, public or private, to any such Japanese dominion. 

Mr. NORRIS. The writer of this article is Mr. Newel Martin, 
of Milford, Conn. Mr. Martin was born in China. His father, 
Rev. W. A. P. Martin, was president of the Chinese Imperial Uni- 
versity and probably the most esteemed and distinguished Amer- 
ican resident in China. 

Mr. President, no man can read the record, no man can read 
the evidence, and not reach the conclusion that the signing of 
this treaty unamended means the driving of the Christian 
religion out of Asia. It is piled up so high that no disinterested 
student of the subject can reach any other conclusion. 

There is one of the great churches of our country that has a 
rule which requires every one of its pastors once every year to 
preach a sermon on the activities of the missionaries in heathen 
lands and to take up a subscription on that occasion. He can 
preach as many other sermons as he sees fit, but he is required, 
under the rules of that great church, to preach at least one in 
behalf of the missionaries. If we approve this treaty, the chureh 
ean revoke that rule. If we approve this treaty unamended, we 
will not need to pass the hat for the missionaries in Asia or to 
have anybody pray to extend the work of those Christians there. 
Under articles 10 and 11 of the league of nations it will be the 
duty of those preachers, instead of preaching for the mission- 
aries of Christ and praying for them, to raise their eyes to 
heaven and pray, ‘‘ We thank Thee, O God, for the rule of the 
Japanese, for the Government of the great Mikado. Give 
strength, we pray Thee, to the arms of his slaves and soldiers as 
they strike the dagger to the hearts of Christians, and as they 
wash their heathen hands in Christian blood give them new cour- 
age, O God, to go forth and destroy Christian churches, murder 


who 
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Christian missionaries, ravish Christian women, starve (hy; 
tian children. Let them go on, O Father, until the teachings 
of Thy Son, the lowly Nazarene, shall be unknown of 


: man, 
until all the world shall be under the control of this ace 


heathen nation, Christianity destroyed, and paganism est,)). 
lished ; and we will ascribe to the great Mikado and his heathen 
gods all the honor, all the glory, forever and ever. Amen.” 

That, Mr, President, will be the prayer that our preachers wi)! 
have to pray. I can not conceive how anyone with a love 0 
Christianity in his soul can ask the Senate to stab the Chris 
tian religion to the heart, to destroy it in Asia, and to lift yy 
in its place the reign of heathen paganism. 

Mr. President, I am not a member of any church; I am not a 
member of any religious organization, but my hand shall witho: 
and my lips shall be sealed in eternal silence before I will eve 
give my official approval to any act that will stamp out the 
religion of Jesus Christ and establish paganism in its stead. 
hope that we can meet every question that comes before us 
decide it on the proposition of whether it is right or wrong. |; 
it is right, then let us approve it. If it is wrong, let us turn i; 
down; and let us have the courage to do it regardless of wij) 
the consequences may be. 

I hope that I may be given the humble privilege of being 
classed as one of the followers of the religion proclaimed } 
Abou Ben Adhem. Old Ben Adhem was awakened in the nie} 
by an angel. The angel was writing in a Book. Ben Adhen 
asked him what he was doing, and the angel said, “I am writine 
the names of those who love the Lord.” Ben Adhem asked, “ Is 
my name written there?” and the angel said, “ No.” Then Be) 
Adhem said, “ I pray you write my name as one who loves his fe! 
low man.” The angel wrote and vanished and the next night [: 
Adhem was wakened again from his slumber. The same ange! 
appeared and he bore in his hand a scroll, upon which was wri! 
ten in letters of flaming fire the names of those who loved t]) 
Lord, and, behold, Ben Adhem’s name led all the rest. 

Mr. President, we must not take this step against what has 
been the civilizing influence and the advancement of our race 
from the beginning of the Christian era. We should not no 
give approval to this damnable instrument that strikes the 
worst dagger into the heart not only of Christianity but o! 
civilization-—-we must not; we ean not. We must not forge: 
now that we fought this war not to enslave nations but to fre 
them. Let us remember that we went forth before the peopl 
and that on every rostrum and on every stump we said we wer 
fighting for a -vorld democracy: we were going to abolish secret 
treaties ; we were going to establish self-determination ; we w: 
going to advance civilization. Here we come now to a ste} 
Mr. President, that if we take it will put the clock of civil 
zation back a thousand years. We can not kill the spirit 0: 


¢ 


A 


and 


V4 


freedom or religious liberty, even if we say in our might 
and in our power that we will, because under God’s la 


paganism in the end must go down. The Christian religio: 
will live, it will thrive, and the world will go forward. 
This treaty, unamended, will hold it back, will retard proz- 
ress. It is a crime against humanity, a dishonor to our Na- 
tion. In the name of every American boy who breathed 
his life’s blood in fertilizing the soil of France I ask that this 
amendment to the treaty be made, and if the treaty is 
amended that it be condemned out of honor to the memory of 
the men who have given their lives for a cause that we have 
all said was the cause of freedom, of liberty, of Christiani! 
and of an advancing civilization. 


’ 


EXECUTIVE SESSION WITH CLOSED DOORS. 

Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
sideration of executive business with closed doors. 

The motion was agreed to, and the doors were closed. After 
five minutes the doors were reopened, and (at 5 o’clock and 1» 
minutes p. m.) the Senate, as in open legislative session, ac- 
journed until to-morrow, Tuesday, October 14, 1919, at 
o'clock a. m. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Erecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate October 13, 19! 
UNITED STATES District JUDGE. 
Charlés B. Faris to be United States district judge, east 
district of Missouri. 
REGISTER OF LAND OFFICE. 
PUBLIC LAND SERVICE. 


William H. Lackey to be register of the land office at Willi: 
ton, N. Dak. 








-_— 


CoASYT AND GEODETIC SURVEY. 


TO BE JUNIOR AYDROGRAPHIC AND GEODETIC ENGINEERS. 


Cusper Marshall Durgin. 
Francis Lawrence Gallen. 
John Aloysius Bond. 
William Thomas Combs. 
( elius Daniel Meaney 
tO BE AIDS. 
Lowrie Wilson Burdette. 
Wiliam MeCaslan Scaife. 
POSTMASTERS. 
NORTIT CAROLINA, 
Owen Gudger, Asheville. 
OKLAHOMA, 
Yattie L. story, Bochiio. 
Judith L. Black, Marietta. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Chiries A. Hoff, Lykens. 
VIRGUNTA. 
Clara Matheny, Fineastle. 
muel T. Dove, Accotink. 
Wailter Fauntleroy, Altavista. 
Otis M. Joyner, Courtland. 
Reuben M. Beazley, Ettrick. 
Charles F. Cummins, Fairfax. 
Katherine T. Maclin, North Emporia. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monpay. October 13. 1919. 


The House met at 12 o'clock neon 
fhe Chapiain, Rev, Henry N. Couden, DPD. D., offered 
= prayer: 


} 


With all reverence and gratitude welling up in ewr 


lather in Heaven, for the blessings of the past anal 
unto us, We most earnestly pray that Thon wilt continue Thy 
blessings upen us, since nothing is strong, er great, or enduring, 


has its origin in Thee. 
Every sentence written, every score of music, every 


Guide we beseech Thee our statesmen in all their de liber: l- 
ions, to deeds which shall live and glorify our Republic 


ll its people. In Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 
The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday was 
proved, 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


nanimous consent, leave was granted as follows 
Mr. Tincuer, indefinitely, on account of important 


lo Mr, JouNnson of Mississippi, indefinitely, on account 


in family. 


To Mr. Overstreet, for 10 days, on account of business. 


TED-ELECTION CASE JAMES D. SALTS AGAINST SA) 
MAJOR (H. DOC, NO. 265 


SPEAKER laid before the House a communication 

lerk of the House of Representatives, transmitting testi- 

Y, papers, and documents relating to the contested-election 

( i) the seventh Missouri district, which was referred to 
‘ommittee on Elections No. 1 and ordered to be printed. 


PUNISHING TRANSPORTATION OF STOLEN MOTOR VEHICLES. 
Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, I desire to move to take from the 
ers table the bill H. R. 9203, which has passed the 

se! with two very unimportant amendments. I have con- 
with the Committee on the Judiciary and membe rs 


‘ committee, and I desire to call it up and move 
iments be agreed to. 


SPEAKER. The gentleman calls up the bill, which 


( will report by title. 
Clerk read as follows: 
\ bill (H. R 9208) to punish the transportation of stole1 
V ®S in interstate or ferecign commerce. 


Senate amendments were read. 
Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 
ae DYER. I will yield. 






a | 


teman ean state what would be the effect. 


CONGRESSION AL 


al, every thought or deed which lives, is chased 


ae. WALSH. I was just going to ask to have the language 
ken out in the latter amendment read. Perhaps the gen- 


irred 
PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE. 
e 
Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
speak for 10 minutes. 
; 
i 
| 
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Mr. DYER. The first amendment strikes out, as reported by 
the Clerk, “ with intent to deprive the owner of the possession 
thereof,” because in the same paragraph it says they are not 
punishable unless they know the same to have been stolen. It 
is really a repetition and duplication and it is unnecessary. 
The second amendment is simply a matter of providing that 
where action has been taken and brought in a State court it 
shall bar prosecution in a Federal court. The Senate states 
that it is unnecessary under the practice, because where a 
case has been tried upon the merits it is a bar to further 
prosecution in a criminal case and it is not necessary. I[ now 
yield to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Garp]. 

Mr. GARD. All I wanted the gentleman to do was to state 
the effect of the second amendment. The first amendment strik 
ing out language is apparent because one can understand that, 
but the second amendment strikes out language which the Heuse 
adopted about a conviction in a State or District of Columbia or 
Territery being a bar to prosecution under the Federal act. 

DYER. That is language the Senate has stricken out. 

Mr. GARD. If the House agrees to the language stricken 
out by the Senate, is there any protective measure for such 
language remaining in the bill? 

Mr. DYER. As I understand it, Mr. Speaker, the Senate 
claims, and they inform me, that this language is unnecessary, 
because where a man has been tried upon the merits in : 
criminal matter and the case has been disposed of, it is a bar 
anvway to further prosecution; that it only may complicate 
matters and interfere with the administration of the act. 

Mr. GARD. Has the bill as amended by the Senate bet 
broveht to the attention of the Committee on the Judiciary? 

Mr. DYER. I have taken it up with the chairman and most 
of the members of the committee whom I have been able to see. 

\ir. GARD. But not the committee sitting as a committee? 

Mr. DYER. No; it has not been referred to the committee. 
The bill has been on the Speaker’s table. 

Mr. GARD. What is the attitude of the chairman of the 
committee upen the matter? 

Mr. DYER. The chairman of the committee says that both 
of these amendments ought to be agreed to. 

Mr. GARD. I have no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the Senate 
amendments 

The question was taken, and the Senate amendments wer 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman trom New Jersey asks per 
mission to speak for 10 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. On what subject is the gentlemat 
coing to talk? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. On Saturday the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Moon] in effect charged me with making untrue 
statements on the floor in relation te the postmastership situa- 
tion 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Could not the gentleman wait unti 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Moon] is here? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. I was not present when the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Moon] made his statement, and that fact was 
called to his attention by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr, 
CAMPB! : LI. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I think it would be better to have 
both of you here at once and get this thing settled somehow, so 
I object 

The SPEAKER. Objection is hear 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA BUSINESS 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee on the Whole House on the state of th 
Union for the consideration of bills on the District Calendar. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan moves that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for consideration of District of Co- 
lumbia business, 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, and pending that I would like to 
see if we can agree upon general debate. I suggest to the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky [Mr. JoHNson] that we have one hour's 
general debate, one-half of that time to be controlled by the 
gentleman from Kentucky and one-half by myself. 

Mr. WALSH. For all bills? 

Mr. MAPES. For the two bills 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Does the gentleman mean tha 
debate be limited to the bills? 

Mr. MAPES. And that the debate be limited to the bills. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Ido not object to that. 

Mr. WALSH. Oh, 


that 


well; 
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Fhe SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unapi- 
mous consent that general debate be limited to one hour, one- 
half to be controlled by himself and one-half by the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. JoHNSON] and that the debate be confined to 
the bill. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARD. Reserving the right to object 

SWEARING IN OF A MEMBER—L. B. RAINEY. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object, for the 
purpose of asking the gentleman from Michigan a question. 
The Representative elect from the seventh district of Alabama 
is present. His credentials, which are in proper form, have 
been shown to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Frss], and he de- 
sires to be sworn in at this time. Will the gentleman withhold 
his motion until that can be done? 

Mr. MAPES. I will. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, the Representative elect from the 
seventh congressional district of Alabama, the Hon. L. B. 
RAINEY, has presented his credentials. He is present and de- 
sires to take the oath of office as a Member of this body. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

Mr. L. B. RAINEY appeared at the bar of the House and 
took the oath of office administered by the Speaker, 

DISTRICT BUSINESS. 





Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
may I ask the gentleman from Michigan a question? Does the 
one hour proposed for debate apply to only one bill or several 
bills which the District Committee may take up? 

Mr. MAPES. All bills to be considered to-day. 

Mr. BLANTON. One hour of debate on all of the bills to be 
considered to-day? How many bills will be considered? 

Mr. MAPES. It is pretty hard to tell; two or three, if we 
can reach them. 

Mr. BLANTON. Would the gentleman mind stating the na- 
ture of the bills that might be considered, and upon which gen- 
eral debate is limited to one hour? 

Mr. MAPES. One is the policemen’s salary bill; one is a 
bill revising the weights and measures law for the District of 
Columbia, and one is a bill relating to the Washington Market 
Co.’s charter. 

Mr. BLANTON. May I ask the gentleman whether or not 
the police bill which will be considered has in it a provision that 
will prevent the affiliation with a union that affiliates with any 
other union? 

Mr. MAPES. There is a section which deals with that sub- 
ject, as the gentleman will see. 

Mr. BLANTON. There is a 
care of that situation? 

Mr. MAPES. Yes. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, I understood I was recognized. 
Reserving the right to object, I desire to inquire which biil the 
ventleman intends to take up first? 

Mr. MAPES. The police salary bill. 

Mr. GARD. Ido not desire to object to any plan that is con- 
venient to the members of the committee, but how much time 
is to be allowed upon the police bill, for instance, for debate? 

Mr. MAPES. I have very little request for time. Of course, 
we would like to proceed with the business of the House as fast 
as we ean. 

Mr. GARD. 


section of the bill which takes 


What other bill is there? The standard-measure 


bill? 
Mr. MAPES. Yes. 
Mr. GARD. Is there anything else? 
Mr. MAPES. There is the Washington Market Co. bill, if 


it is possible to reach it. 

Mr. GARD. Does the gentleman think that the general de- 
bate of 1 hour, 30 minutes on a side, is sufficient for those 
three bills? 


Mr. MAPES. There is no request for time. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
Mr. BLANTON. Reserving the right to object, further, I 


want to ask the gentleman whether he has heard of any opposi- 
tion to the police bill, or the particular provision to which he 
refers? 

Mr. MAPES. I have not. 

Mr. BLANTON. He has heard of no opposition? 

Mr. MAPES. I have not. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I think this is one of the most 


important measures that has come before Congress, and there- 
fore IT object. 
The SPEAKER. 
Mr. GOODALL. 
Mr. BLANTON. 
The SPEAKER. 
Chair hears none. 


Objection is made, 

Mr. Speaker—— 

I withdraw the objection for the present. 

Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
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CONTESTED-ELECTION CASE—TAGUE AGAINST FITZGERALD. 
Mr. GOODALL, from the Committee on Elections No. 2 


mitted the majority report and the minority views on the me 
tested-election case of Peter F, Tague against John F. Fitzgerg|,) 
tenth congressional district of Massachusetts, for printing yndoe: 
the rules. 


DISTRICT BUSINESS. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the ee 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. Mapss] that the House resolve its, f 
into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of tho 
Union for the consideration of business on the District Calends) 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committe 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. Treapw., 
in the chair. 7 

METROPOLITAN POLICE. 


Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, I call up the bill (H. R. 9891) 
to amend an act entitled “An act relating to the Metropolita 
police of the District of Columbia,” approved February 28. 1991 
and for other purposes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan ¢a]! 
the bill H. R. 9821, which the Clerk will report. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, a point of order, [I 
the bill should be read. It is a short one. 
read for information. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 9821) to amend an act entitled “An act relating to 
Metropolitan police of the District of Columbia,” approved Feb: 
28, 1901, and for other purposes, 

Be it enacted, etc., That paragraph 8 of section 1 of the act entitled 
“An act relating to the Metropolitan police of the District of Colum) 
approved February 28, 1901, as amended by the act approved June : 
1906, entitled “An act to amend section 1 of an act entitled ‘An act 
relating to the Metropolitan — of the District of Columbia,’ 
proved February 28, 1901,” is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“Par. 8, That the basic salaries of the officers and members o 
Metropolitan police of the District of Columbia, herein provided, 
commence August 1, 1919, and shall continue thereafter annually, 
unless changed by Congress, as follows: The major and superintende) 
shall receive an annual salary of $4,500; the assistant superintendenis 
shall each receive an annual salary of $3,000; inspectors shall each 
receive an annual salary of $2,400; police surgeons shall each receiv 
an annual salary of $1,400; captains shall cach receive an annua 
salary of $2,300; lieutenants shall each receive an annual walary 
$2,000; sergeants shall each receive an annual salary of $1.00; 
privates of class °% shall each receive an annual salary of $1,160 
privates of class 2 shall each receive an annual salary of $1,560; 
privates of class 1 shall each receive an annual salary of $1,460: 
Provided, That privates of class 1 shall serve one year on probation 
privates of class 2 shall serve two years subsequent to service in clas 
1, and privates of class 3 shall include all those privates who ha 
served efficiently three or more years; members of said police force wh 
may be mounted on horses, furnished and maintained by themselves 
shall each receive an extra compensation of $480 per annum; ani 
members of the said force who may be mounted on motor vehicles, fur 
nished and maintained by themselves, shall each receive an extra com 
pensation of $480 per annum; and members of the said force who ma 
be mounted on bicycles shall each receive an extra compensation of S0') 
per annum: Provided further, That patrol drivers of the Metropolitan 
police are hereby declared to be members of the Metropolitan police « 
the District of Columbia, but shall not be rated above class 2 privates 
and those patrol drivees who have been appointed since April 6, 1°17, 
shall be required to pass the usual physical and other tests required | 
members of the regular force.” , 

Sec. 2. That no member of the Metropolitan police of the District 
Columbia shall be or become a member of any organization, or of an 
organization affiliated with another organization, which holds, claims, 
or exercises the right to demand of any of its membership obedience to 
an order to strike or cease work for any cause. Upon sufficient proof to 
the Commissioners of the District of Columbia that any member of tle 
Metropolitan police of the District of Columbia has violated the pro 
visions of this section, it shall be the duty of the Commissioners of th 
District of Columbia to immediately discharge such member from tk 
service. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, the greater part of the work on 
this bill was done by the subcommittee of the Committee on th 
District of Columbia, of which the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Govutp] is the chairman. I yield to the gentleman from 
New York 15 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
nized for 15 minutes. ‘ 

Mr. GOULD. Mr. Chairman, there has been in the cily \ 
Washington a high increase in the cost of living. In July © 
this year the Commissioners of the District of Columbia decid 
that the police department was not receiving adequate pay 
order to enable the commissioners to secure the class of lec! 
which the police department should have and also to maintat 
its personnel. A bill was introduced by the chairman of the 
Committee on the District of Columbia at the request of the 
commissioners, the bill H. R. 7983, and in order to make inqu!") 
: . : © ‘ f 
into the question hearings were held. At a subsequent date !' 


” 


was decided that a subcommittee had better give it some furthe 
attention, and I may say to the Members of the House that tlic 


think 
I request that it be 


Without objection, the Clerk will read 0 





The gentleman from New York is recog 
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earings as the result of the points raised relative to the condi- 
tions under which the policemen work and live and endeavor to 
support their families were fully investigated. The committee 
conferred with the congressional committee which had 
harge of the reclassification of Federal employees, and con- 
derable information was secured relative to the salaries which 
ire paid in other cities of the country. Finally, after going 
through the whole question, it was decided, on the report of 
the subeommittee to the full Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia, to incorperate its recommendations to the House in a 
new bill, which was introduced on October 9, the bill H. R. 9821, 
and that is the bill under consideration to-day. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOULD. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. How many members are there on the police 


also 


force now ? 

Mr. GOULD. The list is in the report. There are about 800 
privates. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does this increase the number? 

Vr. GOULD. No, sir. 

Mr. MADDEN. Are there still two superintendents in the 


olice department? 

Mr. GOULD. There are two assistant superintendents. 

Mr. MADDEN. Have they been there all the time? 

Mr. GOULD. The second was authorized in the District 
propriation bill passed at this Congress. 

Mr. MADDEN. Im the great cities of the United States hav- 

: three or four millions of people they have only one assistant 
superintendent, 

GOULD. That was handled by the subcommittee of the 
Committee on Appropriations having charge of the District of 
Columbia appropriation bill. 

Mr. MADDEN. I think it is absurd 
superintendents in a city like this. 
officer for every eight men. 

Mr. GOULD. The matter of the assistant superintendents 
was incorporated in the appropriation bill approved July 11, 1919. 

Mr. MADDEN. While we might need more men—privates—it 

ins to me the law proposed and as it exists gives a great many 
inore commanding officers than there is any need for. 


ip 


Er. 


to have two assistant 
There is one commanding 


Mr. GOULD. That question was not considered fully by 
ir committee. Our committee took the recommendation of 
the commissioners, as to what was necessary to give us an 


efficient police force in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does the gentleman think that the best way 
io get an efficient police force in the District of Columbia is to 
have all the men at the top and none at the bottom? 

Mr. GOULD. No, sir. 

Mr. MADDEN. Then in that respect the recommendation of 

lie commissioners would not seem to be very wise. 

Mr. GOULD. ‘That is up to the judgment of the House. 

Mr. MADDEN. I realize that; but I thought, perhaps, the 
inittee would have given some consideration to the pro- 
ties of the situation, and that they would have put on patrol- 

en instead of commanding officers, 

lr. GOULD. We were assured that everybody does a full 


(iy's work, and that many of them are working extra hours. 
Mr. MADDEN. The question is whether we have not a good 
any more commanding officers than we should have in propor- 


lion to the number of men employed. 

Mr. GOULD. Well, that may be. The gentleman from Illinois 
oucht to introduce a resolution calling for an investigation of 
© various points, where the matter could be decided. 

MADDEN. I think that the committee having that matter 


' consideration would be the best qualified to deal with that. | 


GOULD. The committee was asked to take up the ques- 
f salaries, and was not asked whether the police force was 
ht, 
Mr. RAMSEYER. 
GOULD. Yes. 
RAMSEYER. May I ask the gentleman how long the 
ict has had two assistant superintendents? How long have 
ad these? Or is this an innovation in the bill? 
GOULD. It was carried on the appropriation bill. 
‘up to this time has not provided for it. 
RAMSEYER. So that under the statute only one is pro- 
for? 
GOULD. Yes; and the second was put on, subject to a 
of order, in the appropriation bill. 
‘ir. RAMSBEYER. In the bill now you provide for two as- 
tants. If your bill passes, future appropriation bills provid- 
‘or the pay of two assistants would not then be subject to 
ut of order? 
GOULD. No. 


4 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 


1 


The 


M 
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Mr. SNYDER. 

Mr. GOULD. Yes. 

Mr. SNYDER. Do I understand that this is now a threec- 
platoon proposition—an eight-hour day shift for policemen? 

Mr. GOULD. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. SNYDER. And are the salaries mentioned here fixed 
plus a bonus? 
Mr. GOULD. Yes, sir. 


Mr. SNYDER. So that a private of the first class instead of 
receiving $1,460 will actually receive $1,700? 

Mr. GOULD. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SNYDER. That, of course, applies to all up to $2,500? 

Mr. GOULD. Yes, sir. 

I might further say that the duty of the police requires seven 
days’ service per week, with 22 days’ leave per year, and that, 
based on an investigation in the conditions in the District of 
Columbia, led the committee to decide unanimously that the 
salaries as specified are not any more than adequate. I would 
bring to the attention of the House the fact that these are basic 
salaries, and that under the present law any man receiving 
$2,500 a year or less would be entitled to the bonus of S240 for 
this fiscal year. 

Mr. GARD. 

Mr. GOULD. 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman vield? 
I will. 


Mr. GARD. What is the entire personnel?) What is the num- 
ber of the police employed here? 

Mr. MADDEN. About 900. 

Mr. GOULD. The committee embodied that in the report Ii 


is about 908 as a total. 

Mr. GARD. I note in the report that in New York City, which, 
of course, is a city hardly comparable with the city of Wash- 
ington in police business, the highest paid private—and I am 
talking about privates under the police force—does not get as 
much as the lowest paid private in the District of Columbia 
with the bonus that we are adding of $240 a year. 

Mr. GOULD. The gentleman is probably not informed thai 
the board of estimates of New York City to-day has practically 
decided, according to information that we have received, to 
recommend an increase of $250 per year to all of their patrol- 
men, which would bring it practically to the sume basis as w 
have provided here for the Washington police. 

Mr. GARD. You want to put the Washington force on the 
same basis as the New York City force? 

Mr. GOULD. Yes. 

Mr.GARD. How about cities that are comparable witit Wash- 
ington, cities like Richmond, Va., Baltimore, Md., and cities of 
about 400,000? I saw the statement published in a paper the 
other day that the population of Washington was about 400,000, 
including whites. 

Mr. BENSON. 
Baltimore? 

Mr. GOULD. I think the gentleman from Ohio will find that 
as far as the cost of living is concerned, Washington is almost in 
a class by itself as compared with Richmond or Baltimore. 

Mr. GARD. I agree that Washington is in a class by itseli 
far as the high cost of living is concerned, but are we to make a 
permanent increase based upon what we all know to be the in- 
ordinate demands of almost everybody connected with living in 
the city of Washington? 

Mr. GOULD. The records of the committee and also the 
formation given us by the commissioners lead us to the opinion 





Will the gentieman allow me to answer for 


as 


ili- 


| that in order to procure in Washington the grade of men of which 


our police force should be composed the salaries must be as much 
us those recommended to the House by the committee. 

Mr. GARD. I am thoroughly in accordance with the idea of 
paying these men an adequate salary so as to obtain goud police 
men. From what sources are the new oflicers recruited? 

Mr. GOULD. Quite a few of them are discharged soldiers and 
other men are drifting in from other cities. 

Mr. GARD. Drifting in? 


Mr. GOULD. They hear of the life in Washington and want 
to come here and watch the National Legislature. 

Mr. GARD. And as soon as they get here do they get on 
police force? 

Mr. GOULD. ‘The requirements for the police force are very 
strict and they are required to pass a very severe examination, 


both physically and every other way. 
Mr. GARD. I may cite the gentlemyin to an illustration of the 


kind of men we are getting. I live within two squares of Calvert 
Street. On my way home a few nights ago I saw a policeman 
under a tree trying to keep dry. The rain was falling. He 


asked me where Calvert Street was; said he had to go there, and 


wondered how he was going to get there. 
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that ought to be reported to the super- 


Tam simply 
sometimes occurs when men from 


Now, I would 


of 


to the effect 


the Com- 
has 


that 


is 


Mir. GOULD I think 
intendent of police. It was the gentleman’s duty to report it. 

Mr. GARD. 1 did not wish to report the matter. 
showing the centleman what 
other cities appointed on the police force. 
like to ask the gentleman, What is carried in this bill about the. 

olmn’s burenu *? 

Mir. GOULD Nothing. 

Mr. GARD. Is there any increase in the woman's bureau, or 

hy provision for the employment of women as policewomen? 

Mr. GOULD No, sir 

Mr. GARD. Wheat is it intended to do as to the employment 
” } Mmcewonhle 

Mi GOoULL We leave that in the discretion 
inissioners Of the District, as it has been handled in the past. 

Mr. GARD. Can the gentleman advise the House what 
been the recent provision for that? 

Mr. GOULIL. There has been a decision 
the basic law does not specify as to whether a member of the 
force shall be a male or a female, and the District Commission- 
ers nud the superintendent of poliee decided that inasmuch ¢ 
the act does hot mention it, they were therefore empowered to 
emp! policewomen if they so desired. 

Mr. GARD. The report states that one of the commissioners 
seemed to think that the bureau of policewomen should. be in- 
ereased, for the protection of young girls in the city of Wash- 
ington, and that for a time aft least the committee acquieseed 


in this belief and 


that 


thought that there should be an increase, 
there is to be no increase. 


of 


The 


of the 
The head 


a male 


increase of salary is a very 
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senileman now states that 

Mir. GOULD. The gentlemun does not state any such thing. 
‘The gentleman states that the matter is up to the discretion of | 
the commissioners and of the superintendent of police, and I 
have no doubt that if they desire to put in 40 or 50 additional 
policewomen, they will go ahead and do it under the act as it 
now exists on the statute book. 

Mr. GARD. If they do, what is the compensation 
policowomen 7 

Vir. GOULD. The policewomen start as privates. 
of the policewomen’s bureau serves as a detective sergeant. 

Mr. GARD And the pay is the same as 

ant? 

Mr. GOULIL). Yes 

Mr. GARD. Or of the class to which they belong? 

Mr. GOULD Yes 

Mr. SNYDER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOULT. How much time have I remaining, Mr. Chair- 
lahhi 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MAPES. T vield to the gentleman five minutes more? 

Mr. SNYDER. Of course, this 
large inerease* 

\I GOUL!I Yes 

Mr. SNYDER. And vill establish a precedent practically 


throughout the United States that will probably lead to many 


I want 
how 


for policemen and possibly for firemen 


Recently 


to 
much 


the commissioners were 


on any 


this 


and the cominis- 


» 


hastened | 


is to pre- 
affiliating 


| the District of Columbia 


increnses in salaries 
throughout the United States. I do net want to make a speech 
in the gentileman’s time, but I think this is important. 
there was a dispute with the policemen in the city here as to 
vVhether or not they should be permitted to continue as mem- 
1 f the America federation of Labor. Now, 
now, and IT think the public would like to know, 
ing that particular issue had on these raises of salary? 
ir, GOULD As to whether or not 
din that direction [T do not know, and whether or not the 
of the District Commissioners were framed 
co ations of that kind IT do not know; but I can say with- | 
ryation that the salaries recommended by the committee 
his not been influenced by the policemen’s union. 

Mr. SNYDER Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOULD. 1 will ; 

Mr. SNYDEI I itleman is willing to state that 
action Ve ti by reason of any difficulty that has 
he ine Oo » police department 
sponers / 

Mr. GOULD. Ti ( nm) of the committee was not 
in any way by the a of the alleged police union. 

Mr. BLACK. Will ntleman vield? 

. GOULD Ye 

Mir. BLACK. I understand the purpose of section 

vent the Metrepolitan police of Washington from 


American Federation of Labor. 


With organizations like the 

Mr. GOULD. And similar organizations. 

Mr. BLACK. The provision of section 2 is that they shall 
not vfliliate with organizations who claim the right to demand a 
strike, It is in derstanding that 


the American Federation | 





OcTOBE 
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of Labor has always claimed that it had no right or authori; 

to call out any man in any industry to a strike or to send hi) 

back to a strike if he is striking. In ether words, that they have 
nothing to do with strikes. Therefore, as I understand it, this 
provision would not prevent the Metropolitan police from afi 
iating with the American Federation of Labor. 

Mr. GOULD. I am not informed on that point; but I wou) 
be inclined to say that, basing my opinion on the action that 
has been taken recently by the American Ilederation of Labor 
this section would apply. I am not a lawyer and would por 
consider myself entirely competent in that regard. 

Mr. BEE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOULD. Yes. 

Mr. BEE. By what authoriiy 
aud who controls them? 

Mr. GOULD. The superintendent of police makes the recom 
mendation and the commissioners make the appointment. 

Mr. BEE. Is there an examination prescribed by the super- 
intendent and commissioners? 

Mr. GOULD. There a 
physical examination, 

Mr. BEE. Who has the right to discharge policemen? 

Mr. GOULD. The commissioners are the final authority « 
discharge. 

Mr. BEE. Is there 
Columbia in reference 
can be discharged? 

Mr. GOULD. Yes. 

Mr. BEE. Is there 
without a hearing? 

Mr. GOULD. There is not. 

Mr. BEE. Is there a limit time as to 
shall be had after the complaint is filed? 

Mr. GOULD. I ean not tell the gentleman. 

Mr. BEE. In the question of demotion, is that authority 
vested in the commissioners or ‘the chief of police to demote x 
man without a trial? 

Mr. GOULD. I imagine that that could be done by a transfer 
for the good of the service. 

Mr. BEE. Bither demotion or suspension without a trinl? 
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Mr. GOULD. Yes. 
Mr. BEE. But to discharge 2 man there must be a trial? 
Mr. GOULD. Yes. 





the 


residents of 





Mr. BEE. Is there a provision that only 
District can be appointed on the police force? 

Mr. GOULD. I do not think there is. 

Mr. BEE. A man from outside can come in way day and | 
examined and be appointed? 








Mr. GOULD. Yes. 
Mr. CARSS. Will the geniieman yield? 
Mr. GOULD. Yes. 





Mr. CARSS. Does the provision in section 2 prevent th 
Metropolitan police in the District of Columbia from formi! 
an organization for the purpose of collective bargaining? 

Mr. GOULD. I should not think it would; no, sir. 

Mr. CARSS. Provided they do not affiliate with outside 
ganizations. The gentleman understands that that would no 
be a bar? 

Mr. GOULD. At this time I wish to direct the atiention ov! 
this House earnestly and seriously to a condition which thre: 
ens the deepest roots not only of our national American instil 
tions but of our homes, our families, our lives, aud the vel 
iure of our civilization. And I wish in so doing to discus 
a section of this bill, which strikes directly and tellingl) 
one of the most advanced and sinister phases of this mena 
that phase which seeks to turn our police forces from tl 
paths as pledged and trusted guardians of society into the pat! 
of desertion and traitorous alliance with a movement one 0 
whose fundamental principles involves repudiation of &¢ 
ment by law and order. 

Section 2 of this bill reads: 

Sec. 2. That no member of the Metropolitan police of the Dist 
Columbia shall be or become a member of any organization, or ‘ 
organization affiliated with another organization, which holds, cia) 
or exercises the right to demand of any of its membership obedicn 
an order to strike or cease work for any cause. Upon sufficient Pp 
to the Commissioners of the District of Columbia that any memvec! 
the Metropolitan police of the District of Columbia has violated 


provisions of this section, it shall be the duty of th Commissiou 
to immediately discharge such mempbet 


¢ 3°17 
eielLu 


Wwe 


the service. 

That section had a twofold aim, an immediate local app! 
tion to the District’s police force, and a national application, © 
note of warning and advice from the Congress of the United 
States to State and municipal officers throughout the countt) 
who are faced with a similar menace and may not, perhaps, 
appreciate it at this time, 
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As it applies to the Metropolitan police of the District of 
Columbia, section 2 seeks to keep members of the force, still as 
the trustworthy guardians of organized, God-fearing society, to 
prevent them from becoming unwittingly involved and engulfed 
in a movement which would seek ultimately to turn them from 
faithful protectors to dangerous assailants of civilized society. 

That movement is called “syndicalism.” Its leaders boast 
that 

Syndicalism has placed the anarchistic moyement upon a practical, 
effective basis— 
and that the syndicalist— 

s a radical opponent of ‘“‘law and order.” 

Do you know what the movement to unionize the police of this 
country means when translated into terms of syndicalism? Let 
me quote you a brief passage from an authority on the subject, 
Mr. William Z. Foster, who, having written as a syndicalist, 


hat “that natural course of evolution for a labor move- 
ment * * is gradually from the conservative to the revo- 


lutionary ” has become a leading figure in the American Fed- 
eration of Labor: 

They— 
syndicalists in every country— 
are teaching working-class soldiers to shoot their 
iflicers and to desert the Army when the crucial moment arrives. 

The policeman, Mr. Chairman, is the doughboy of peace, the 
‘working-class soldier” of law and order arrayed against the 
eonstant attack of criminal classes and lawless movements of 
unrest and malcontent. He has no more right to desert when his 
“crucial moment arrives” than has the khaki-clad soldier to 
abandon his arms on the eve of battle. 

* Soldier’ and “ policeman” are but classifying terms; both 
designate public servants, warriors for and defenders of the 
laws and institutions of their country; both fight under one 


as » 


own 


flag. The soldier protects from aggression from without; the 
policeman from aggression from within. The battle of the 


policeman is the harder and the more vital, because it is never 
ending, his enemies are never still, his campaign knows neither 
truce nor armistice, neither final victory, nor, so far in this 
country, thank God, final defeat. And the more constant the 
success of the policeman in keeping strong and firm our na- 
tional institutions of democratic government, the less frequently 
is the soldier called upon for the bloody and costly battle 
against aggression from outside our borders. 

The soldier in his infrequent campaigns deals with a foe, as 
a rule, who reeognizes much the same laws of humanity as he 
does himself, an organization serving some national govern- 
ent. In dealing with criminal classes the policeman guards 
society against a body lost to the rules of honor, feeling neither 
pity for the weak nor respect for the strong. 

In which case, then, think you, Mr. Chairman, is desertion 
“when the erucial moment arrives ” more awful to contemplate? 
In which case—soldier desertion or police desertion—are our 
national destinies, our constitutional institutions, our very 
homes and families more terribly menaced? 

Gentlemen, I am raising no straw man for the purpose of 
knocking him down. Let me read one more brief quotation 
from Foster’s red-bound book on “ Syndicalism,” so ably and 
adequately exposed here recently by my distinguished and cour- 
ageous colleague from Ohio, Mr. Cooper, before I seek to point 
out the present existence of this menace. 

‘To revolutionize the American labor movement,” wrote Syn- 
dicalist Foster, as a prophesy of what Labor Unionist Foster 
would essay, “ syndicalists must follow the course taken by suc- 
cessful syndicalists the world over, viz, develop the existing 
unions and organize unions for these workers for whom at pres- 
ent hone exist. The natural course of evolution for a labor 
ovement, even as for individual workers, is gradually from 
the conservative to the revolutionary. “By actively 
participating in the labor movement they (the syndicalists) 
ran greatly hasten this evolution. They can best make their 
iiflucnce felt upon the labor movement through the medium of 
the organized militant minority.” The italies are my own. 

Now, then, what is the practical application of all this to our 
}resent-day problems? Gentlemen, the application is luminously 
clear and terrifyingly present. The syndicalist program for the 
overthrow of our democratic form of government by revolution 
Involves two principal divisions: 

_Part 1: Prostituting the American Federation of Labor, Mr. 
Foster's “militant minority,” into a syndicalist revolutionary 
Movement and utilizing its machinery to involve unorganized 
labor, Mr, Foster’s “ vast majority,” in the same movement. 

Part 2: Organizing the police of the country and affiliating 
them With Mr. Foster’s “militant minority” so that when 


the crucial moment of revolution” arrives these “ working- 
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class soldiers” will be so ensnared and enmeshed in the an- 
archistic toils that they will be useless as protectors of law 
and order. 

The working out of this program is well under way, both as 
to parts 1 and 2. It is strong and growing, and will reach for 
success unless the American spirit awakes in its might and 
crushes it with relentless heel. 

Already, as you know, the author of ‘“ Syndicalism” has 
donned the sheep’s clothing, entered the ranks, and become a 
member of his “ militant minority ” and as an authorized agent 
of the American Federation of Labor has brought on an upheaval 
among ignorant aliens in the steel industry which has serious!y¢ 
affected the industrial life of the country and has required the 
presence of United States troops in some sections to preserve 
constitutional guaranties. For the third time since January, 
without warning and in violations of agreements, people of 
the great city of New York and the traveling public are flouted 
and threatened with starvation by strikers in the marine <de- 
partments of the United States Railroad Administration—a strike 
against the Government of the United States. Also, in viola- 
tion cf previous agreements, the head of an organization of 





225,000 coal miners announced in Philadelphia Saturday his 
intention of calling a general strike on November 1 because of 


gi 
failure to obtain demands for a 60 per cent increase in wages, 
a 30-hour working week, and additional concessions. The 
threat comes hand in hand with winter's icy blasts to chill the 
body and soul of the general public. Throughout the Nation 
the conservative American voices in the American Federation of 
Labor are being hushed or thrust aside by the radical en- 
croachments of syndicalist “ educators.” So much for progress 
in carrying out the first part of the program of revolution. 

Now, to provide immunity for the “ revolution” when the 
“erucial moment” may arrive to organize the “ working-class 
soldier,” the policeman of the city, and gradually taint him 
with syndicalism. 

Do you know, or have you pondered the fact that police 
unions have been formed and affiliated with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in 37 cities of the United States, involving a 
total population of about 4,344,000, in 22 of our 48 States? 
In two of these instances the movement has failed—in Boston, 
after bloodshed and riot, and in Washington, because the Con- 
gress of the United States is still great enough, even in the view 
of radical agitators, to resist such an attack upon American 
institutions. 

These cities, listed by the American Federation of Labor at its 
headquarters in this city, are as foliows: Oklahoma City, Ok'a.; 
Knoxville, Tenn.; Peoria, Il.; Washington, D. C.; Jersey City, 
N. J.; Macon, Ga.; Cumberland, Md.; Tulsa, Okla.; Fort Worth, 
Tex.; East St. Louis, Ill.; Norfolk, Va.; Pueblo, Colo.; Boston, 
Mass.; Warren, Ohio; Clarksburg, W. Va.; Portland, Oreg.: St. 
Paul, Minn.; Meridian, Miss.; Evansville, Ind.; Terre Haute, 
Ind.; Moberly, Mo.; Los Angeles, Calif.; Wheeling, W. Va.; 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; Hattiesburg, Miss.; Miami, Fla.; Superior, 
Wis.; Huntington, W. Va.; Portsmouth, Va.; Richmond, Calif. ; 
Key West, Fla.; Zanesville, Ohio; St. Joseph, Mo.; Lynn, Mass. ; 
Vicksburg, Miss. ; Belleville, Ill. ; Topeka, Kans. 

Soston and Massachusetts met the issue with an unadulterated 
Americanism which did eredit to their heroic sires of Lexington, 
Concord, and Bunker Hill. And the spirit of America in all 
parts of the country rose as from one sound, clean heart to cry 
shame on the deserting, striking policemen of Boston, and to 
acclaim, as with one voice, the ccurageous State and municipa? 
officials who refused to make compromise with treason. 

soston and Massachusetts have struck the first telling blow 
against this Russianized program of syndicalist revolution, and 
the country has applauded to the echo. You gentlemen, like 
myself, must enter the lists in the second test of strength between 
the American Government and anarchy. Section 2 of this bill 
furnishes you with a weapon and a duty you can not evade, and 
whieh, as Americans, you must not repudiate. The policemen of 
Washington have proven that the threat of strike and desertion 
is not necessary to obtain justice and fair treatment for the 
servants of the people; and to their great credit be it said that 
they have evidenced their acceptance by voluntarily relinquishing 
their charter in the American Federation of Labor. But if they 
were misled once, may they not be misled again, unless the ele- 
ments with allegiance divided between their organization and 
that of the American Federation be forced to come out in the 
open and confine their allegiance to one organization or an- 
other? That is all this section seeks to accomplish in so far as 
the Metropolitan police force is concerned. 

But your responsibility as the aldermen of Washington is un- 
important as compared with your responsibilities as Members of 
the Congress of the United States. And as Members of the Con- 
gress of the United States, faced at once with this grave menace 
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against the Government of which you are a part and which you 
are sworn to uphold and with an opportunity to strike a telling 
blow against our common enemy, dare you withhold that blow? 

This bill, through section 2, announces to the country which 
looks to the Congress of the United States for aid and guidance 
that the American Government recegnizes no distinction be- 
tween doughboy kakhi 
duty by public servants; that the right of the people of the United 
States to protection of their lives and property from lawless 
aggression is greater than the right of any individual to traitor- 
ous idleness; and that the policeman who leaves his post and ex- 
poses the community he is sworn to protect to the anarchistic 
aggression of criminal hordes is on all fours with the soldier 
who deliberately abandons his post under fire for the purpose 
of aiding the enemy. 

Is there anything in tl 


CONGRESS 


at message that you, as Americans and 


and police blue in the performance of | 
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as members of the American Government, can not subseribe to? | 


If there is, you can not vote for this bill in its present form. 
This bill merely gives legislative expression to the stirring plat- 
form of Gov. Calvin Coolidge, of Massachusetts, during the re- 
cent desertion of Boston policemen : 

There is no right to strike against the public safety by anybody, any- 
where, any time 

Mr. MAPES. Does the 
use any of his time now? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. 
made, I prefer to reserve my time until some other bill is up. 
have had no requests for time on this bill. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, I ask for the reading of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That paragraph 8, of section 1, of the act entitled 
* An act relating to the Metropolitan police of the District of Columbia.” 
approved February 28, 1901, as amended by the act approved June 8, 
1906, entitled “An act to amend section 1 : i \ 
relating to the Metropolitan police of the District of Columbia,’ ap- 
proved February 28, 1901,” is hereby amended to read as follows : 

“pan. 8. That the basic salaries of the officers and members of the 
Metropolitan police of the District of Columbia, herein provided, shall 
commence August 1, 1919, and shall continue thereafter annually, 
unless changed by Congress, as follows: The major and superintendent 
shall receive an annual salary of $4.500; tbe assistant superintendents 
shall each receive an annual salary of $3,000 ; 
receive an annual salary of $2,400; police surgeons shall each receive 
an annual salary of $1,400; captains shall each receive an annual 
salary of $2,300; lieutenants shall each receive an annual salary of 
$24,000 ; sergeants shall each receive an annual salary of $1,800; privates 
ot class 3 shall cach receive an annual salary of $1,660; privates of 
class 2 shall each receive an annual salary of $1,560; privates of class 
1 shall each receive an annual salary of $1,460: Provided, That privates 
of class 1 shall serve one year on probation, privates of class 2 shall 
serve two years subsequent to service in class 1, and privates of class 
3 shall include all those privates who have served efficiently three or 
more years: members of said police force who may be mounted on 
horses furnished and maintained by themselves shall each receive 
an extra compeusation of $480 per annum; and members of the said 
force who may be mounted on motor vehicles furnished and main- 
tained by themselves shall each receive an extra compensation of $480 
per annum; and members of the said foree who may be mounted on 
bicycles shall each receive an extra compensation of $60 per annum: 
Provided further, That patrol drivers of the Metropolitan police are 
hereby declared to be members of the Metropolitan police of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, but shall not be rated above class 2 privates, and those 
patrol drivers who have been sone since April 6, 1917, shall be 
required to pass the usual physical and other tests required for members 
of the regular force.” 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend on page 
line 4, by striking out the word “* superintendents ” and inserting 
the word “superintendent ”; and in line 5, strike out the word 
“each,” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 4, strike out the word “ superintendents ’’ and insert the 
word “ superintendent ”’; and in line 5, strike out the word “ each.” 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I think the time has come 
Whe Wwe ought to take into consideration the propriety of hav- 
ing a police force that is top-heavy in the District of Columbia. 
if there is anything the trouble with the police force here it 
is that it is top-heavy. We have a superintendent, we have 2 
assistant superintendents, we have 3 


gentleman from Kentucky want to 


Under the suggestion that was 
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at 


3 inspectors, 12 captains, 4 
police surgeons, 21 lieutenants, and 56 sergeants, while we have 
only SCO men. As a matter of fact, we have one conmanding 
officer for every eight men. It is no wonder that the police 
department in the District of Columbia does not function. In 
the first place, we have a man at the top who ought not to be 
superintendent of police. He knows nothing about the conduct 
of a police force, and he does not function. I suppose we ought 
not to be surprised, in view of that facet, that we have to have 
two assistant superintendents. In the great: city of Chicago, 
with 8,000,000 people, we have only one assistant superintend- 
ent. That seems to be enough, and we have about 4,500 men. 
Yet we have here two assistant superintendents. 


inspectors shall each | 


of an act entitled ‘An act | 
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Mr. RAMSEYRR. 
Mr. MADDEN, Yes. 
Mr. RAMSEYDR.. The gentleman speaks about the 
system being top-heavy... Is. it top-heavy only in that 
one assistant superintendent. too much? 

Mr. MADDEN. It is.top-heavy in that it has a hundred con) 
manding officers and only 800 men. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Would the gentleman cut 
tenants and the sergeants also? 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not know enough about the functions 
they perform to justify myself in offering an amendment to the 
bill in that respect, but I do know definitely and positively tha; 
there should not be two assistant superintendents. 

Mr. BEE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. BEE: I know nothing about this matter except as the 
bill reads, but is not the duty of the assistant superintendents 
one a day shift and the other a night shift? 

Mr. MADDEN. What are the inspectors for? 

Mr. BEE. Would the gentleman not have a superintendent 
there in full authority at night and one in the daytime? 

Mr. MADDEN. They have their inspectors, who have eon; 
plete authority over the territory... They have a certain numbe; 
of stations under each inspector, and he is the superintenden| 
of police to all practical purposes. That is true everywhere, 
and why should it not be true here? What is the superintend 
ent of police doing? 

Mr. BEE. Why not do away with the assistant superintend- 
ents altogether? 

Mr. MADDEN. Thai is what we should. do, although one 
assistant superintendent might be necessary—certainly not two, 
The bill provides, if I may be permitted to go outside of the 
amendment which I have offered, for the payment of $480 a 
year to 2 man whe rides a motor cycle, because he owns the 
motor cycie. I do not know how much « motor cycle costs, but 
it certainly does net cost over $150. 

Mr. GOULD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. GOULD. The hearings show that « motor cycle costs as 
high as $350. 

Mr. MADDEN. Then let.us say $850. 
it takes to wear out a motor cycle. 

Mr. WHEELER. The evidence shows that it takes two yeurs 
to wear out a motor cyele. 

Mr. MADDEN. Then in those circumstances: you: give the 
man $960 for two years’ use of a motor cycle which costs him 


Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman vield? 


'. 


pp lice 
it 


ome of the lic 


How many years will 


$350. 
Mr. WHEELER. And it costs him over S75 a year for repairs. 
Mr. MADDEN. I do not believe that. Of course, with a 


man who has to ride a horse it is different. He has to pay $250 
at least for his: horse, and then he has to pay for the shoeing 
of the horse and the: feed for it. The horse wears out very 
quickly, and after being ridden around for a year he is hot 
worth very much; but when you pay $480.a year for a motor- 
cycle policeman in addition to his pay, vou are doing an injustice 
to the Treasury. 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman vield 
again? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. WHEELDR. Does the gentleman think that a man 


mounted on a motor cycle does not pay anything for gasoline’ 

Mr. MADDEN. Oh, yes; but we pay him for that. He incur 
a cost in the purchase of gasoline and tires, but we pay him for 
his motor cycle and besides:a profit on top of that under this 
scheme of paying him $480 a0 year for the use of: the motor 
cycle. Why, we would better own the motor cycle and furnish 
it to the man than to have him pay for it and then pay him 5450 
a year for its use. A man who rides a motor cycle has an eisy 
job That is one of the easiest jobs in the department. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from I]linois 
has expired. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, 
to proceed for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHEELER: Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield: 

Mr: MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. WHEELER. I will state to the gentleman that i 
policeman on a motor cycle has to buy one more uniform a year 
than does a regular patrolman. 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not believe that; and, even.so, the Ul! 
form of a motor cycle policeman does not cost as much as [he 
uniform of a patrolman. because he does not wear the s:m 
kind of a uniform. He does not wear out the shoes that (lic 
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irolman wears out. Shoes are costing $10 a pair, and the 
natrolman wears out three or four pairs of shoes a year. 
Why not pay him for the extra shoes that he wears. 

Mr. JUUL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Vir. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. JUUL. Does not the gentleman think that a motor cycle 

‘ht be rather hard on a mzun’s treusers? [Laughter.] 

lr. MADDEN. Of course, he might wear out an extra pair 

trousers, 

r. GARD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

\Lr. MADDEN. Yes, 

Vir. GARD. Directly in line with what the gentleman is 

aking of, I nete that in bill H. R. 7983, formerly taken up, 
he increase pay for the man on the motor cycle is $3860 per 

nuh. 

‘ir. MADDEN. Of course. You are 
easing this pay without rhyme or reason. 

th this District Committee? 
Laughter.}] Why do we not 
having the police force run us? 

Why do net we put a superintendent in charge of the pelee 

» who knows how to direet a police force? Everybody you 

eet anywhere, except 2 few sissies, admits that the major and 
iperintendent of police is totally unfit for the job he holds. 


going ahead and in- 

What is the matter 
Is it afraid of the police furce? 
run the police force instead of 


Vr. WHEELER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. I will. 

Mr. WHEELER. I will siate to the gentleman that the 
police force has no more influence over the Committee on the 
District of Columbia than the postal employees huve over the 


ntleman from Hlinois, 
\r. MADDEN. Then they have a good deal of influence 
the committee that you represent, F will say that. [Laugh- 
And I hope that the tnfluence the police force has ever 
iis committee is as salutary as the influence that the postal 


in have ever the Committee on the Post Office and Pest 
Roads. If it is as beneficent in its influence as that of the 
1) employees, it is well; but I fear it. Why should we now 


wo assistant superintendents? That is the thing that is 

us. We eught to eliminate one, at any rate. I think we 

ight to eliminate them beth, but I will be satisfied with a 

ay measure now and cut out one. 

McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield? 

MADDEN. We ought not to have all of this police foree 

« top and then complain because we have not got police 

tection. These men de not give us police protection. They 

sitting in easy chairs out of the light of day. They do not 

ihe peopie; they do not know the crimes which are e¢om- 
d; they do not protect the property. 

Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Michigan. There may be some other 
that limits the number of assistant superintendents—— 
‘ir. MADDEN, ‘There is a law limiting the number to one. 
Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Michigan. As this language seems to 
' re can be as many assistant superintendents as semebody 
wish to appoint 
MADDEN. Of 


\l 
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M course, you can have as many as you 
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\J WeLAVGHELIN law 


he it 


oL Michigan. If there is no pro- 


\ MADDEN. ‘There is only law for one, but there is an 
ppropriation which provides. for two. If you strike out the 
superintendents ” and insert the word “ superintendent,” 
ou have compled with the law: as it exists and appre- 
is can only be made for one. 
\f 


McLAUGHLIN of Miebigan. IT think ihe gentleman’s 
nent should prevail, unless there is some Jaw that limits 
uber of assistant superintendents- 

PADDIEN, lt is limited to one, but there is 
| Appropriation that provides for two, but not a law. 
Mi. MeLAUGHLIN of Michigan. 


There is. 
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We ought to provide for as | 
them as the law provides. 
MADDEN. There is only one previded for by law, and 
«rintendents ought not to exceed that. 
i, SUMNERS of Texas. The committee report recommends 
ses based on present salaries. T would like to know how 
co there has been a raise in salaries? 
ir. MADDEN. £ de not know anything about it; I do not 


lien they were raised; I only know the police feree is too 
ind T hope the commitiee will agree to strike out one 
superintendents, 
BENSON, Mr, Chairman, T 
ient, Mr. Chairman, if you will read the report you wil) 
intwy of the larger cities that do not have two assist- 
rintendents have a secretary, and you will find in Wash- 
hat there is not any secretary in the list. You will find 
roit, for instance, three assistant superintendents. Now 
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Mr, Chairman, we have gone over this question of the salaries 
of the police. My friend from Ohio said somethine about Balti 
more. I want to tell him that both the Democratic and Repub 
lican conventions recently put in their platforms a promise for 
inerease of salaries for the police of Baltimore. There has bee! 
no strike or threatened strike in Baltimore, but because there 
has not been is no reason why justice should not be done thes 
men, but every reason why justice should be done. In the Demc 
cratie platform the language reads that the increase in salari: 
shall be commensurate with other wages and S paid 
the community. 

Mr. GARD, Will the gentieman tell 
in the city of Baltimore? 

Mr. BENSON. They get about $1,200 at the present time, 
and that is ridiculously low. There is one good thing, I think, 
that has come out of this Boston strike of policemen. The people 
of this country, I think, realize the importance of the police 
force, and I agree that a strike of policemen is us reprehensible 
as a strike in the Army or the Navy, but at the same time the 
Boston strike has called attention to the faet that we do need 
a police force in every large community, and that those men as 
a class are loyal in performing those duties. Now, as to whether 
section 2 is effective, I believe if anyone will read carefully 
section 2 of this bill he will find that it not only provide 
against affiliating with other organizations that can call strikes, 
but it also provides against a formation of an organization 
their own in which strikes can be called. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, the committee in reporting thi 
bill did not take into consideration the number of men on the 
force of the Metropolitan police, either of the privates, the ser 
geants, the lieutenants, captains, inspectors, or superintendents. 
Furthermore, I would like to say now, onee and for all, thas 
the committee is in no way responsible for the personnel of the 
I lt has no jurisdiction over the appointmen 
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police department. 
or the selection of the superintendent, or assistant sunerintend- 
ent, ory any of the other men on the ferce. It hus nothing to do 
with the efficiency of the force. It has nothing to do with the 
Seleetion of the patrolmen, or how they perform their duties. 
The committee interested itself in the question as to how much 
ought the members of the police force of the District of Columbiz 
be paid in order to make it efficient ; in order to have the proper 
men on it; and in fairness to all econeerned. It took that int 
consideration in fixing the salaries of the superintendent; it took 
that into consideration in fixing the pay of the assistant superin- 
tendents and of the patrolmen. We are not responsible for the 
personnel of the department; we have no way of assuming that 
responsibility; we could not, if we wanted to do so, select the 
assistant superintendents, or the superintendent, or the patroi 
inen. We have no desire to assume the responsibility that w: 
can not exercise. 

Mr. JUUL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAPBS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. JUUL. The gentleman states that his committee has 
solutely nothing to do with selection of the higher officials 
the pelice force of Washington, and yet the gentleman’s 
mittee practically sits as a city council, running the affairs oi 
this great city. Dees the gentleman say that his commitir 


al 


it 
council, has so far relinquished its hold upom the situation locally 
here that they have nothing to do with the pieking of the :nen 
that are running things? 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Illinois frlls 
into the error which people often fall into whe are not so familiar 
with the legislative procedure of Congress as the gentleman from 
Illinois is. The Committee on the District of Columbia does noi 
aet as a council for the District. The business of the Committee 
on the District of Columbia is to consider and report legislation 
introduced in the House of Representatives which pertains to the 
District of Columbia, and is referred to it. It bas not adn 
trative powers; it has not executive powers; it is a committe: 
the House of Representatives, and has the same jurisdiction and 
the same power, and none other, as any other committee jas 
dealing with like questions of legislation. 


Mr. JUUL. Does the gentleman mean to tell thi 


nis 


o1 


s hody th: 


the power of his committee is to sit here and increase salaries? 

Mr. MAPES. I do not mean to tell this bo any sucl 
thing, and have not told it any such thing. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Will the gent! n 
Michigan yield? 

Mr. MAPES. I yield. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. How are tl el 
patrolmen, and so on, appointed? 

Mr. MAPES. A eivil-service examination is provided fo 
men, which includes a mental and physical test, d they ar 
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appointed by the commissioners upon the recommendation of 
the superintendent after such examination. 

Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Michigan. The superintendent himself 
is not selected in that way, is he? 

Mr. MAPES. 
cominissioners, 

Mr. McLAUGIILIN of Michigan. 
ber of men to be employed ? 

Mr. MAPES. Primarily, the Committee on Appropriations in 
Covgress. None of these men can be paid except Congress ap- 
propriates for them, and that matter, as the gentleman knows, 
is taken up by the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Michigan. And the number is limited 
by the lump-sum appropriation recommended by the committee 
and approved by the Congress, and there has been some au- 
thority by which that money could be distributed and by which 
it can be divided among the men as they wish? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I ask that the gentleman’s 
time be extended five minutes. 

Mr. MAPES. The appropriation fixes the number, the same 
as the number of clerks in an executive department. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. The number in each one of 
these positions as set out in this bill? 

Mr. MAPES. Yes. This bill takes the number that was pro- 
vided for in the last appropriation act. It follows the last ap- 
propriation act and does not attempt to reduce them or increase 
them, 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Would the gentleman feel 
like acceding to the demands of the gentleman from Illinois 
| Mr. MAppDEN] and provide for only one superintendent? As it 
is here, the authority which appoints these men and distributes 
their salaries, as provided, could appoint any number of assist- 
aunt superintendents. 

Mr. MAPES. I will say frankly that I am not well enough 
posted on the duty of these assistant superintendents to be able 
to answer the question of the gentleman fully. Sut whether 
they have two assistant superintendents or one depends upon 
the Appropriations Committee, and the Appropriations Com- 
mittee in the last Congress gave them two assistant superin- 
tendents. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. If this act remains as it 
is, if there is any money left anywhere, and those in authority 
can get hold of it, they will use it whether they need it or not? 

Mr. MAPES. Oh, no. It is appropriated for the patrolmen 
and for the captains, and for the lieutenants, and sergeants, and 

» forth, and unless there is a specific appropriation for the 
ussistant superintendents, it would not be possible to use it 
for that purpose, 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. 
superintendent 
vote for the amendment of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Mappen], unless the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Mapgs], 


[ think the superintendent is appointed by the 


Who determines the num- 


It seems to me one assistant 


who we all know has more information, advises us to the 
contrary. 
Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman from Michigan is willing to 


udinit, is he not, that the basic law only provides for one? 

Mr. MAPES. The basic law, that was passed in 1906. 

Mr. MADDEN. Whenever it was passed; there is only one 
provided for in the law. 

Mr. MAPES. It only provides for one. 

Mr. MADDEN. And the other place was provided for by 
appropriation and is not the law except for the current year, 
und we ought not to let that exist. 

Mr. MAPES. I would like to say further, Mr. Chairman, in 
“answer to some of the criticism that has been leveled here at 
the force, that it is the contention of those who are 
responsible for the efficiency of the force, that it has been im- 
possible—and it seems to me that their contention has a great 
deal of foree—under existing conditions to get men, proper 
nen, or to get enough of any kind of men, to fill out the de- 
partment and properly police the District. 

Mr. BEE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAPES. In a moment. This is to give them suflicient 
pay, so that they may get the men to take care of some of these 


police 


things that you gentlemen are now criticizing them for not 
doing. The subcommittee went into the question very thor- 


ouchiy and very carefully, and they feel that the amounts put 
into this bill are very conservative. They are to be the basic 
salaries, and, of course, there is a bonus for this current year; 
but nobody knows how long that will continue, and certainly 
ihe basic salary plus the bonus, under the present conditions, 
is not too great for a man living in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAPES. Yes; I yield. 


the gentleman yield? 


The CHLATRALAN To \ 


hem doo 


would be enough, and I would be inclined to | 
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Mr. MAPES. To the gentleman from Texas, first. 

Mr. BEE. Is not the trouble with the police departments 1) 
over the country, and is not the reason for the criticism {))o 
snadequacy of pay, that does not attract the right sort of me) ° 

Mr. MAPES. Yes; and especially is that true in the District 
of Columbia. 

Mr. MADDEN. 

Mr. MAPES. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. Now, the gentleman just stated that the dis} 
culty about the management of the police force and its efficieney 
is that they have not been able to get the kind of men neede 
because the compensation is not adequate. I have no doubt |); 
that the compensation should be increased. I am in favor 
paying good compensation to men in important places. But 
gentleman will not be willing to say that they have had any 
difficulty in getting captains and lieutenants and superintendents 
and men who do not do patrol duty. They had no difficulty there. 
did they? 

Mr. MAPES. They have had difficulty all along the line. of 
course, the men are not made captains until they have served 
for a number of years, and a man who has served for a number 
of years, even under present conditions, and has been promsotoi 
to be a captain, does not feel that he could afford to withdr: 
from the service. The difficulty is under the present salari 
to get the right kind of men to start in as patrolmen, so that 
they can be promoted. 

Mr. MADDEN. I am anxious to get the best kind of men, 
and I want the best kind of a police force; but I want to call 
attention to this fact, that in Chicago they have 27 captains 
with over 4,500 men in the police force, while in Washington 
they have 12 captains with only 800 men. In Chicago they have 
no inspector, and yet they have 4,500 men, and here we have 
5 inspectors. In Chicago they have only 1 assistant super- 
intendent over all the men that they have on the force, and 
here you have 2 assistant superintendents with only S00 mon, 
Here you have 1 commanding officer over every 8 men. It is 
no wonder that the police protection here is inadequate. 

Mr. MAPES. And Chicago has how many? 

Mr. MADDEN. We have 1 for about every 15 men. 

Mr. MAPES. Is it not for every 10 men? 

Mr. MADDEN. No; 15 men. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Michigan 
has expired. The question is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappen]. 

The question was taken, and the Chair expressed himself as 
in doubt. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a division. 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is demanded. 

The committee divided ; and there were—ayes 31, noes 19 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. Chairman, I demand tellers. 

The CHAIRMAN. Tellers are demanded. Those favoring a 
vote by tellers will rise and stand until they are counted. [Aficr 
counting.] Not a sufficient number, and tellers are refused 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr, Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CLark of Florida: Page 3, line 7, at 
end of section 1, insert “ Provided, That after the expiration of the 
present term no person shall be eligible for appointment as major «ni 
superintendent unless he shall have previously served at least threo 
years as a patrolman on said Metropolitan police force.” 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order against 
that amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan makes 2 
point of order against the amendment. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
reserve his point of order? 

Mr. MAPES. Yes; I will reserve it. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, in my judgment there 
is just one reason why Washington has not got a proper poiice 
force. That one reason is the present superintenden| and 
major. The police force of this city is absolutely no protectiou 
as we all know, to the people here. 

There have been in the last few days 10 holdups and robberies 
on the streets of this city, and nothing has been dene about 
them. We all remember the saturnalia of crime that existed 
here a few weeks ago. If anybody has been punished for that 
nobody has heard of it. Neither the crimes that were coll 
mitted previously and subsequently nor the riotings have )eet 
punished, and if steps have been taken to punish them (hey 
have been very quietly taken. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the fact of the matter is this: 
ington ought to have what almost every other city has, © P) 
tical and experienced man at the head of the police force. 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 


yi 


ihe 
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ce, Seo far as I know, he is a very nice gentleman. But his 
siness was that of a newspaper reperter. He never had any 
perience at all in police affairs, and he had no connection with 

. and it does seem to me that this Congress ought to pro- 


rience all along the line, may have an opportunity to become 
ead of the foree. As it is now, these positions are given out 
=. sort of political proposition, and it is in all administrations 
<t the same. 
\i McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, will the 
eman yield? 
ir. CLARK of Florida. Yes. 
ir. MeLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Under the yentlenian’s 
endment only patrolmen could be promoted to the position 
iperintendent. That would exclude assistant superintend- 
inspectors, captains, lieutenants, and sergeants. 
iy CLARK of Florida. No. I think those are taken from 
patrolimen. 
VicLAUGHLIN of Miehigan Is that required! in all cases 
the law now? 
CLARK of Florida. I am not sure that it is. If do not 
vhat the law is, but I rather think it is required. I think 
1) i} have to come up from those other positions, from patrol- 


oT Wp. 
Vir. MeLAUGHELIN of Michigan. If that be true, then it 
dhe all right; but on the face of it it would not seem so. 
Wr. CLARK of Florida. Now, this is a bill increasing salaries. 
rhe CHATRMAN. The Chair would like to interrupt the gen- 
nana moment. The Chair did not understand the gentleman 
' Michigan to state what his point of order was. 
lr. CLARK of Florida. If the gentleman from Michican will 
te that I will be glad to diseuss it. 
\IAPES. I assume that the gentleman from Florida will 
de the point of order. 
Vir. CLARK of Florida. No; I do not. 
\ivr. MAPES. I make the point of order, then, that the gentle- 
an’s amendment is net germane to this bill. This bill deals 
he question of pay for the pelice department. The gentle- 
an aumends a certain paragraph in the act relating to the Metro- 
n police foree. ‘The decisions are that amendments which 
to the general subject matter on a bill which relates only 
amendment of a paragraph of a law are not in order. 
Mr, CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, this is a bill to amend 
entitied “An act relating to the Metropolitan police of the 
District of Columbia.” 
MADDEN, If you can fix the salaries you can tix the 
ons under which the salaries shall be paid. 
Mr. CLARK of Florida. Certainly. This being 2 bill to 
| an act entitled “An act relating to the Metropolitan police 


» pothipg against the present superintendent and majer of | 
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the previous service that these men shall have given. So it 
would seem to me entirely proper to amend this bill in such a 
way as to provide that the superintendent of police himself shall 
have passed through such and such a course, as outlined by the 


‘ amendment ef the gentleman from Florida. It oceurs to me that 
so that these mega who come from the bottom, who have had , 


if the District of Columbia,” any amendment which re- | 


es to the “ Metropolitan police force of the District of Colum- 


clearly in order. The act itself undertakes to fix the | mane to the pertion of the bill to which it is offered. 


pensation. Now, certainly anything which prescribes the 

in which that compensation shal! be paid, or to whom it 

‘ paid, is germane and in order, and I contend that any- 

- relating to the “ Metropolitan police force” would he in 
on this bill. 

this bill undertaking to prescribe the compensation, my 

iment relates to the eligibility of the persons to whom the 


iat it is clearly in order and absolutely germane. It can 
otherwise, because it relates to the police force, and this 
to the personnel. 

MAPES. Does the gentleman want to take up the ques- 
order now or does he want to discuss the amendment 


CLARK of Florida. I do not care to discuss the amend- 
‘ther. 
MAPES. TI want to be heard further on the point of order 
the Chair rules. 
CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear the gentleman. 
MAPES. TI yield to my colleague [Mr. McLAvenrtn of 
n}. 
MCLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, without ex- 
¢ an opinion as to the merits of the amendment offered 
cventleman from Florida, I call the attention of the Chair 
portion of the bill on page 2, line 14, which prescribes the 
ations of men who shall be employed on the police force. 


des 


ites of class 1 shall serve ome year on prebation, privates of 
hall serve two years subsequent to service in class 1, and pri- 
Class 3 shall include all those privates who have served effi- 
hree or more years. 






“TV i one eapaecity and another, and provision is made as to 





the amendment is in order. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, at first blush, perhaps, the state- 
ment which the gentleman from Florida [Mr. Crark]—and the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. MecLaverHrirn] apparently sub- 
scribes to it—has made, that any amendment which relates 
to the Metropolitan police foree of the District of Columbia ts 
in order, would appear to be correct; but an examination of 


| the rules and authorities on the subject will clearly demonstrate 


that that statement is too broad, and, as a matter of fact, there 
is no foundation at ali for it in the rules. 

The rules provide that an amendment to be in order must be 
germane to the particular section or paragraph which the bill 
before the House attempts to amend, and that an amendment 
is not necessarily in order because it relates to the general 
subject matter of the law which it is proposed to amend, or a 
subject which is under discussion in the public press, 

Seetion 777 of the manual says that 

No motion or proposition on a subject different from that und - 
ideration shall be admitted under color of amendment 

Before I go further, Mr. Chairman, I want to say thai this 
section in ho way periains to the appointment of the superin- 
tendent of the police force. There is an entirely different pro- 
vision tor his appointment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will usk the gentleman jus 
how the superintendent of police is appeinted? 

Mr. MAPES. The superintendent of police is appointed by 
the Commissioners of the District. I should like to read to the 
Chairman a digest of a few of the decisions that have been 
made on this particular subject. It seems to me that they are 
all so clearly one way that, by ealling attention to them, anyone 
must conclude that this amendment is not in order. 

It is not in order during consideration of a bill in the House 
to introduce a new subject by way of amendment. Wheiher 
or not an amendment be germane shonld be judged from the 
provisions of the text of the bill rather than from the purposes 
which circumstances may suggest. 

The rule that amendments shall be germane applies to amend- 
ments reported by committees. Under the later practice an 
amendment should be germane to the particular paragraph. 

I should like to have the Chair follow this partieular si:te- 
mene, 

The CHAIRMAN, Certainly. 

Mr, MAPES. Under the later practice au amendment should 
be germane to the particular paragraph or section to which it 


is offered. In support of that proposition several section a 
Hinds’ Preeedents are cited. 
An amendment inserting an additional seetion should t) yer- 


To a bill amending a general law on a specific poiut an 


|} amendment relating to the terms of the law rather than to 


those of the bill was offered and ruled not to be germane. ‘That 
was held by Speaker Reed, also by Speaker Cinnon vd 
Speaker CLARK, 


So to a Jegislative section in « weneral appropriation bill 


digas : ; : - | A4mending one section of the Criminal Code a provision amend- 
nsation is to be paid. Therefore it seems to me, Mr. Chair- | ag 


ing the Criminal Code in other particulars was held not 
germane. 

One individual proposition may not be amended by another 
individual proposition, even though the two belong to the ~ame 
class. Thus the following are not germane: 

To a bill proposing the admission of one Territory intvo tiv 
Union an amendment for admission of another Territory 


To a bill for the relief of one individual an amendmen! pro- 
yosing similar relief for another. 

To a resolution providing a spectal order for one bill an 
amendment to inelude another bill 

To a provision for extermination of the cotton-bell weevil an 
amendment inelading the gypsy moth. 

To a provision for a clerk for one committee an amendment 


for 2 clerk to anether committec. 

All of those propositions were held not in order 

Mr. ASWELL. Will the gentleman yield for a «uestio: 

Mr. MAPES. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. ASWELL. Does not this bill provide for the ine ° 
of the salary of the superintendent of police? 

Mr. MAPES. It provides for the pay of the superinte: 


| of police, but it has nothing whatever to do with his appointe 


I! soos on and provides the number of officers, those who can 


ment, ; 
Mr. ASWELL. Will the gentlem ease answer The ¢tleg- 
tion? 
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Mr, MAVES. The appointment of the superintendent is taken 
up in «an entirely different section if not in a different law. 

Mr. ASWELL. Will the gentleman answer the question? 

Mr. MAPES. This bill proposes to amend a certain section 
pertaining to the act of the Metropolitan police force. 

Mr. ASWELL. The gentleman does not answer the question. 
It provides for an increase of salary of the superintendent, and 
if Congress has the right to increase the salary it has the right 
to prescribe the conditions under which the salary shall be paid. 

Mr. MAPES, Congress has the right if it proceeds in the 
proper manner, but it can not do it on this bill, according to the 
precedents, 

Mr. PARRISH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAPES. I will. 

Mr. PARRISH. I notice that this is an amendment to section 
S of the act referred to in the bill. Can the chairman tell us 
where the qualification and manner of appointment of the chief 
of police is prescribed or provided for in the original bill, 
whether in section 8 or some other section? 

Mr. MAPES. The other sections of the law provide for quali- 
fications and manner of appointment. This section does not 
deal with those matters. 

Mr. PARRISH. Or the appointments? 

Mr. MAPES. No. 

Mr. PARRISH. If I may offer the suggestion, if it does not 
amend the section dealing with the qualifications or appoint- 
ment of the chief of police, it seems to me it would be clearly 
out of order, 

Mr. MAPES. 
clearly the case. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would like to ask the gentle- 
man from Michigan whether the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Florida is considered as reached by the sentence 
on page 346 of the rules, as foliows: 

To a bill amending a general law on a specific point an amendment 
relating to the terms of the law rather than to those of the bill is not 
germane, 

Does the gentleman from Michigan consider that the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Florida comes within that 
description ? 

Mr. MAPES. I think so, if the Chair please. I think also 
that it comes within the further provision which provides that 
i bill amending a certain section of the law can not be 
amended, or that an amendment to such a bill which pertains to 
another section of the law is not germane, and that the whole 
subject matter of this amendment is not germane to this bill 
before the House. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, just a word on the point of 
order. It is not infrequent that we have a bill for amending 
iu number of sections of an act. Quite recently we had a bill 
amending the War Risk Insurance act. A number of the 
sections of that act were included in the amending bill. It has 
been held, and I think without a break, that where a bill pro- 
poses to amend a number of sections of an act, then any other 
section of the act may be amended in the bill under considera- 
tion. On the other hand, where a single section of an act or 
i single paragraph of an act is the subject matter before the 
House for consideration in a bill, then in order to bring an 
nmendment within the rule governing germaneness, it must 
be germane to the particular section or paragraph of the 
original act that the bill under consideration seeks to amend. 

‘he bill before us undertakes to amend paragraph 8 of section 
1 of “An act relating to the Metropolitan police of the District 
of Columbia,” approved February 28, 1901, as amended by a 
later act. It seeks to do nothing else but amend paragraph 8 
of that section. It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that if we 
would follow the line of precedents it must be held thatif 
the amendment of the gentleman from Florida is in order it 
must be germane to some proposition in paragraph 8 of the 
original act, and that it can not be held in order unless it is 
germane to that paragraph. 

In short, as I understand the situation, in the original act 
the qualifications of the superintendent of police are provided 
for in some other section and not in paragraph 8. For this 
reason I do not think the amendment of the gentleman from 
Florida is germane to a bill to amend paragraph 8 of that act, 
which alone is the subject matter for consideration in this bill. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, this is a bill to amend 
an act pertaining to the Metropolitan police and increasing 
the salary of the superintendent. My amendment is a limita- 
tion upon that expenditure which comes directly within the 
Holman rule. It seems to me that if it is not admissible 
under anything else, it is admissible under that rule as a limi- 
tation upon the expenditure and tending to retrenchment of 
expenditure. 


Under the decisions of the Speakers, that is 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not consider the last polnt 
made by the gentleman from Florida is well taken, as {jo 
Chair is under the impression that the Holman rule o))\, 
applies to general appropriation bills, and of course the }jjj 
under consideration is not of that nature. But the Chair wij; 
not make this as a basis of his ruling. 

The gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Tison] made t{), 
point very clear and plain to the Chair that the amendipe; 
must be germane to the paragraph as submitted. Paragray), 
8 is one having to do solely with the matter of salaries, a), 
the limitation that the gentleman from Florida seeks to put 0 
the salary is in the form of a qualification of the appointer 
for the position of superintendent. There is some embarrass 
ment growing out of the fact as to whether a selection reco 
mended by the President for a position of this kind should jo 
limited by a legislative designation of this nature. 

But, of course, that would not necessarily be involved in the 
point of order made against the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Florida [Mr. CLrarkK]. It would seem to the Chair 
that this matter is disposed of by two very recent rulings, espe 
cially the one made last week by the Chairman of the com 
mittee, Mr. ANDERSON, when the so-called magnesite bill was 
before us. There is also the clause in the citations to whic 
the Chair referred in asking the question of the gentleman from 
Michigan, a matter that directly applies, that is, that to a bill 
amending a general law on a specific point an amendment 1 
lating to the terms of the law other than those contained iy 
the original amendment reported by the committee is held not 
to be germane. That is a ruling made originally by Mr. 
Speaker Reed, and has been upheld by Mr. Speaker Cannon 
and Mr. Speaker CLark. 

The Chair therefore sustains the point of order. 

Mr BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 2, line 4, strike out “ $4,500" and inSert “ $4,000”; in line 5 
strike out ‘* $3,000" and insert “ $2,500" ; in line 6 strike out 
‘$2,400’ and insert ‘“ $2,000" ; in line 7 strike out “ $1,400" ang 
insert “$1,800”; in line 8 strike out *“ $2,300” and insert * $1,960” 
in line 10 strike out “ $1,800” and insert ‘“ $1,600”; in line 11 strik 
out ‘ $1,660” and insert “ $1,400”; in line 12 strike out “ $1,560” 


and insert “ $1,300,” and in line 14 strike out * $1,460” and insert in 


lieu thereof * $1,200.” 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from Texas 
yield for a moment before he proceeds? 

Mr. BLANTON. Well, I have only five minutes. 

Mr. GARD. It is right in line with the gentleman’s amend 
ment. I notice on line 7 that he raises the amount from $1,400 
to $1,800. Did the gentleman intend that or $1,080? 

Mr. BLANTON. I intended $1,800, for this reason: Much 
beyond an adequate salary has been provided for every single 
police officer in this District until we get to the police surgeon, 
a position which requires years of study in order to qualify 
the man who holds it to prescribe medicine for sick policemen 
and their families, and then you provide a salary of $1,400 only. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I regret that I can not yield, as I have onl) 
five minutes. When we come to school-teachers or police su 
geons, positions requiring technical skill and training, in « 
of these bills their salaries are made nominal in amount, upe! 
which sums they can not live; and so it is with all such tech 
nical positions. I know one of the best physicians in the Dis- 
trict, who is a police surgeon, and who devotes night and day ©: 
his time to waiting upon policemen and their families whe 
they are sick. He is paid a salary no greater than our nesro 
janitors receive in buildings of this District to-day. Why is || 
that this discrimination is made so frequently? We provide : 
salary for the major in the police service at $4,500 a year, 
and I want to call my colleague’s attention again to the fact 
that there are nine States in the Union which pay their £0\ 
ernors only $4,000 a year, and every one of those nine gover! 
can come here and visit the District of Columbia, and they hav 
access to the floor of the Senate and the House, and can milste 
and talk with the Members of Congress. Yet a police supertir 
tendent is paid more money than they are, and he has no such 
privilege. I think we have gotten up a little too high, bys 
single salary in this bill, from $2,500 down, draws, in: li- 
tion to the amount stated in the bill, $240 a year bonus. Pi 
for instance, the captains, who in the bill are to receive $2,000 
Do they receive only $2,300? No; under the law, as a matter ‘ 
fact, they receive $2,540 a year; yet there are many cashiers 1 
banks in this country, holding responsible positions, handling 
millions of dollars of the people’s money every year, who co PO. 
receive as much as $2,540 a year. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Yes. 
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Mr. MAPES. Perhaps the gentleman does not know that 
the police surgeons are not required to give all of their time 
io the duties of the office? 

Mr. BLANTON. They may not be required, but in many 
instances they do it; and the chairman will admit that when- 
eyer a sick policeman or a member of his family sends for a 
police surgeon or goes to his house and asks for treatment that 
police sargeon must wait upon him, and he can not refuse to 
wait upon a sick policeman or members of his family. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 


Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 
Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I can correct one statement 


made by the gentleman. These physicians are not required to 
pay any attention whatever to the families of policemen. 


Mr. BLANTON. But they do it just the same. 
Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. They are not required to do so. 
Mr. BLANTON. One of the finest men in this District has 


been my neighbor for three years, and he has told me repeat- 
edly that it takes nearly all of his time to wait upon the sick 
policemen and members of their families. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. BANISHEAD. In reference to these cashiers’ salaries, 
does not the gentleman think it is quite possible that they are 
underpaid, in view of the dividends the banks are making? 

Mr. BLANTON. I am not discussing that subject now. Take, 
for instanee, the nine governors of the States that I speak of, 
Possibly they are underpaid, yet there are splendid men in 
ervers single one of those nine States who every two years seek 
to be elected to this office—the very best brains that the States 
can produce—and they spend money to get it, at $4,000 a year 

‘he CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas has 
expired. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, 
p = eed for two minutes more. 
CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

7 here was no objection. 
Mr. BLANTON. I want to pay to every single man a living 
I want te see every policeman in this District have a 
living wage, but I want to say that, in my judgment, if you will 
take men who are holding similar positions in life, requiring 
the same sort of service to be performed, in many instances 
you will find good men who are giving the same or a better 
class of service for less money. The thing I am protesting 
against is the habit we Congressmen have fallen into of making 
special pets out of Government employees and paying to them 
salaries largely out of proportion to the salaries drawn by pri- 
= employees in similar positions giving similar service. 

ow, I think that the amount stated in this bill, every single 
one a these salaries, is an adequate salary without the $240 
of which the people of the country know nothing. I 
want to say that in this graduated scale I have offered in this 
unendment I have sought to take off that bonus in so far as the 
intximum salary that is provided in this bill is concerned, and 
[ think that when we talk to each other here and to our con- 
stituents about it being time for a retrenchment in the affairs 
of this Government that we ought to be consistent when we be- 
sin raising salaries time and time again of every single em- 
of this Government. I do not want to lower a man’s 
salary, but during this emergency I think that we ought to stop 

\ising them. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 

mendment proposed by the gentleman from Texas. The gen- 
tleman from Texas is not very consistent in his amendments. 
He proposes to reduce the salaries of patrolmen $240 or $250 


I ask unanimous consent to 


‘he 


vase 


honus, 


ployee 





per annum and raise the salaries of surgeons an additional 
S1,000, or near that 

Mr. BLANTON. No; $400. 

Mr. WHEELER. The gentleman said $1,400—— 

Mr. BLANTON. From $1,400 to $1,800, which is a $400 

crease, 

Mr. WHEELER. I am speaking of the present salary. 

Mr. BLANTON. I am speaking of the bill, and it is only a 
raise of $400. 

Mr. WHEELER. A surgeon now receives $840. They are 


required to be on duty any specific number of hours, but 
it came out in the hearings they are not on duty over four hours 
day, and they have an outside practice, and the committee 
thought that they had certainly increased the surgeons sufli- 
ently when they increased their compensation from $840 to 
100. Unquestionably, they can make anywhere from $2, 


S1, 


to $2 00a year additional in their practice outside, and they will 
receive the bonus in addition. 
‘ raise of salaries very 


Now, the committee went into 
earefully, and we had a number of 


t 
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patrolmen before that committee. This is a statement from 
one of the patrolmen, and in substance nearly all the patrolmen 
stated their expenditures per month are practically the same, 
depending upon, of course, the number in the family. In this 
particular instance there were three in the family—this patrol- 
man, his mother, and one child. The salary was $113.64 per 
month. His expenditures were $125, and there is no doctor’s bill 
and no dentist’s bill. Unquestionably, the physician and dentist 
would add a further amount of $100 a year, so his expenses at 
the end of the year probably would be $130 to $140 a month. 
The salary proposed by the gentleman from Texas for a private 
of the first class would be $1,200, together with the bonus, and 
it would not pay his expenses. 

Mr. BLANTON. None would 
bonus. 

Mr. WHEELER. I am speaking of the gentleman’s amend- 
ment, together with the bonus. It would not meet the expenses 
at the end of the year. 

Mr. BLANTON. It would be more than $1,400. 

Mr. WHEELER. Assuming it would be $1,500; $1,500 a year 
would not pay the man’s expenses with a family of three, and 
the bonus, the gentleman is well aware, applies only to this 
year, and in all probability there will not be any bonus voted 
next year 


receive under $1,400 with the 


Mr. RICKETTS. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. WHEELER. Prices are so abnormally high that the 
committee felt that they were entitled to this salary as pro- 


posed by the bill, together with the bonus, which probably would 
not more than meet the expenses this year. 

Mr. RICKETTS. I wanted to ask the gentleman whether or 
not he does not think that the bonus proposition ought to be 
done away with entirely? Does not the gentleman think that 
the bonus is a sort of bribe for a fellow to do his duty? 

Mr. WHEELER. The gentleman means here in Washington? 

Mr. RICKETTS. A bonus to all officers, to all employees of 
the department. Ought not we do away with the paying of a 
bonus? 

Mr. WHEELER. Not this year. I think the Congress was 
wise. I think they did the right thing when they voted it under 
existing conditions. 

Mr. RICKETTS 
bonus? 

Mr. WHEELER. But next year, when prices go down and 
the high cost of living is reduced very considerably, Congress 
in its wisdom undoubtedly will not vote a bonus. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON] proposes 
to reduce the salary of nearly everybody connected with the 
police department except the one who is fortunate enough to 
enjoy his personal acquaintance. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BLANTON. I am well acquainted with a great many 
patrolmen who are fine men, personally acquainted, from Maj. 
Pullman down. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Then, somewhat qualifying my 
statement, I will say that the gentleman’s amendment proposes 
to reduce the salary of everybody except the particular one 
the gentleman from Texas has already announced enjoys his 
particular friendship or acquaintance. 

These surgeons heretofore have been paid $840 a year. They 
have their regular office hours, and they have a practice en- 
tirely independent of the police department. When a patrol- 
man meets with an accident, or is about to be taken into the 
service, and an examination is required, then these surgeons are 
called upon to pass upon his physical qualifications. It is en- 
tirely a mistake that they are paid out of the Treasury for 
medical attention given to the family of a policeman. This bill 
raises the compensation of these surgeons from $840 to $1,400 a 
year. The committee was loth to grant that increase, and I be- 
lieve that every member of the committee would have objected 
most strenuously indeed to an increase of the salaries to the 
amount now proposed by the gentleman from Texas. 

As to the superintendent of police, I have heard a number of 
complaints against him, and the principal ones are that he has 
been active, quite active indeed, in running down bootleggers 
and that on Sunday he teaches a Sunday school. 

Only a few moments ago we heard an indictment of him pre- 
sented by the gentleman from Florida [Mr. CLark |, wherein he 
asserted that arrests were not being made in holdup cases be- 
cause of the inefficiency of the chief of police. In the same in- 
dictment we have heard that no one has been convicted of any 
of these holdups because of the inefficiency of the chief of police. 
Now, upon analysis, everybody knows that that statement has 
gone too far. Certainly no one will contend that the chief of 
police has given instructions to the patrolmen not to m: ike 


Is the gentleman in favor of continuing the 
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tions to the prosecuting attorney that indictments shall 1ot be 


returned, ‘Che chief of police has net instrueted grand juries 
jhat indictments shall not be returned. The chief of police has 
not given instructions to the courts that holdup men are to be 
turned loose in order that they may commit their offenses again. 


These are unjust charges against a good officer and Christian 
sentieman, and he ought to be paid like the chiefs of police are 
paid in other cities. And these exaggerated charges—these 


charges which upon their face show they can not be sustained— 
ought not the reason or argument to this House that this 
officer’s salary should not be in keeping with the salaries of the 


to be 


chiefs of police of other cities, even though he rims down boot- | 
leggers and hookmakers and teaches Sunday school in the 
ehureie 

Mr. ASWELL Mr. Chairman, IT have the highest opinion of 


of this city, and I would not say anything 
hina mally. He is an elegant gentleman, but he is 
fiited to be ehief of police of the city of Washington 
han he is to inan a flying machine or run an Army tank, as 
shown by his record. ‘There is not a city in this country half 
is large as Washingion that has as inefficient a police foree as 
we have here The secret is the lack of supervision. ‘To every 
inan who has investigated this case it is evident that the morale 
of the police ferce has been destroyed. The men are without 
heart. There is no law enforcement here. 

Last week my wife and daughter had an xutomobile tire 
sawed from the car. They appealed to a policeman to catch 
ithe thief, and he said that it was of no use; that, if captured, 
he judge would turn him loose. And thai 

The superintendent has singing contests in this city, while 
inurder, rape, and other crimes are committed; the superin- 
tendent of police of this city has swimming contests fer police- 
men, while murder and rape are being committed! 

And in order to show the magnificent equipment and skill of 
ithe ehief of police of the city of Washington, where robbery 
and every other crime is committed and not punished at alk, I 
shall refer to a cireuiar which I hold in my hand, which is 
called the “Morning Bulletin,” issued on April 4, 1919. This 
issues to the police force; it contains good dectrine, but it 


the chief of police 


rainst 


Lod There's 


peers 


he 


was the end of it. | 


does not take care of the robberies and murders on the streets | 


of Washington. I will read a few paragraphs It is 
regularly to the pelice force of this city: 
It costs nothing to stand crect and breathe and walk property. 
That is a good doetrine. It a good thing te salute and 


stand at proper attention, but the protection of our citizens, the 


is 


issued | 
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Phe chief of police has net given instrue- | should like to have the chairman of the committee tell US Whi 


the recommendations of the commissioners are, so that we }))5 
compare them for our informaiion with the recommendation; 
made by the committee carried in this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question ison the amendment oj 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON}. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. We are passing on the «yes. 
tion of the amount of the salaries, Mr. Chairman, and it seems to 
me we should have an answer to my question. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Michigan had vieldes 
the tloor. 

Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I think we should hay. 
answer to that before we vote on these amounts. 

Mr. MAPES. I will say to the gentleman that if he will 
a copy of H. R. 7982, he will find the reeemmendation of ¢| 
commissioners. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. 
mittee bas increased each amount? 

Mr. MAPES. I think not. There some which it dis 
inerease, although it did increase the recommendations for 4} 
the patrolmen, including classes 1, 2, and 3, and perhaps «: 
those who are better-paid members of the foree. The <)} 
econunittee went into this matter very carefully and held }ieg 
ings so as to aseertain the condition of the men here on th 
foree and compared the pay the men in the District receive 
the pay that men reeeive on police forces in other eities and 
came to the unanimous conelusion that the amounts put into 
the bill we are now considering were proper and conservative. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigam I know the committee hac 
given 2 lot of attention to this, and I have confidence in 
committee, but it would seem to me that we should property 
have the information I ask in order that we may know th 
difference between the recommendations of the commission™ 
nnd the salaries now put up to us by the committee, 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yk 

Mir, McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Not inspectors but the com 
missioners, 

Mr. MAPES. If the gentleman wants to know of any spevia 
member of the force, I would be glad to give him the recom 
mendation of the commissioners, 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Was it recommended 
the superintendent’s salary should be inereased? 

Mr. MAPES. Yes; in the samc amount as earried ip the jill 

Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Michigan. How much of an inci: 


Is it irue that yom 
ave 


wy? 


ol 


| over his present salary? 


ontrot and punishment of crime, are the main duties of this | 
officer. Listen to this: 
It costs nothing to cleanse the tecih thoroughly after each neal. By 


so doing you may save not only dentists’ bills hut 


ils 


surgeons’ and doeters’ 
Et is a good thing to clean the teeth, of course, but what of the 
unpunished criminals? It says further: 

It costs nothing to avoid eating between meals candy and sweets that 
lave high fuel value, and are liable to irritaic the stomach and other 
wise affect the digestion and metabolism. 


That is good philosophy, but he is talking this to the police 


nen of the city while women are being raped, homes broken into. | ‘jx salaries or to cui salaries upon a judgment of individual 


| who then happen to be in office. 


sf 


tores robbed, and highwaymen appearing on the streets. 
iells the policemen : 


It costs nothing to keep serene and cheerful; to show “* malice toward 
none and charity for all”; to kecp out of the nervous system 
‘groueches”’ that“waste your energies and infert the lives of those 


‘round you. 


Mr. MAPES. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. ASWELL. I can not yield. Gentlemen cof this commit- 


fee, as a citizen of this city and this Republie, I protest against: | 


this Congress indorsing this superintendent of pelice by increas- 


ing his salary even one penny, because he is unfitted and should 


not be in charge of this great bedy of as tine pelicemen ss can 
be found. They need and deserve a chief who bas come up 
from the ranks of the foree. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman jis expired. 

Mr. WHEELER. I ask that the gentleman may have 
minute more. I desire to ask him a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
sentleman from Texas [Mr. Blanton]. 

Mr: McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I 
strike out the last word. 


edhe’ 


bieve to 


| 
| 


| 


The question is on the simemiment of the | 


The newspapers have told us that the Commissioners of the | 


District have themselves recommended inereases of salaries 
for the members of the police foree, and that that reeommenda- 
tion went to the Committee on the. District of Columbia. We 
learn also that the committee has not fellewed those recom- 


mendations, but in every instance, I believe, has recommended 
to this 


uA 


Ileuse an inerease above those recommendations. I 





Mr. MAPES. Five hundred dollars. He receives now $4,000. 
This proposes to increase his salary to $4,500. The commitic 
Was of the opinion that a man capable and qualified to be super- 
intendent of the police of the District of Columbia should re 
‘eive $4,500, 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. ‘The report carries uc! 
of the information that I asked for. TI was negligent in 
reading it more carefully. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expire: 

Mr. BEE. [I just wanted to ask the chairman of the 
iuittee whether or net it was not a very unsafe propositio: 


hol 


Col 


To 


This gentleman, whom | do 
net know, but who has been so bitterly assailed, might die to- 
morrow and we might get a gentleman who would meet all th 
requiremenis of these objecting gentlemen and his salary would 
be too low. It oceurs to me that Congress and other legisla 
tive bedies ought to fix salaries based on what the offices are 
worth and not upon their judgment of the individual at the 
time holding the office and who might have met the disapproval 
of gentlemen or somebody else. 

Mr. MAPES. Yes; and the bitterest criticism agains! 
present superiniendent of police comes from members of ihe 
gentleman’s own party. I wonder if they have taken the trouble 
io go to the commissioners and tell them their views. The on): 
body who ean change the personnel of the superintendent is th 
commissioners. 

Mr. BEE. I appreciate that; and yet if this Congress cu 
tlie salary of the chief of police because Members of this Co! 
zress do not happen to like this chief of police we are playin: 
with fire and we will get a low standard. of salaries. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEE. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. If will state that I am not one of those who 
oppose the present chief of police, because there is no man i) 
this House who thinks more of Maj. Pullman than I, and 0 
man who would do more for him personally than L I do not 
propose a deerease of salary in this bill because of any ani- 
mosity to him. I approve of this bill from first to last. 


Lilt 








191%). 


BEE. | was not referring to the gentleman. I was 
penking Of speeches here on the floor in denunciation of a man 
inable to respond and reply to these charges. It occurs to me 
that it is not a fair deal. 


| M WHEELER. Of course, this District Committee when 


appointed could only take into consideration the question of 


( 





Pies, 

Mr. BEE. That does not apply to the question of the indi- 

als who fill the positions. 

Mr. WHEELER. There was a resolution, I believe, intro- 
juced into this House relative to an investigation of the police 
flicers and the police department, but that resolution is still 
igeonholed somewhere and it has never been referred to the 


‘ommittee on the District of Columbia. Of course, the committee 
ould naturally investigate the police department and the 
officials if such a resolution should be referred to that com- 
Mr. MADDEN, Mr. Chairman, I moye to strike out the last 
rd 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois moves to 
ike out the last word. 
Mr. MADDEN. I would like to ask the chairman of the Dis- 


ict Committee what recommendation the commissioners made 
s to the compensation to be paid to the superintendent of 
POolee s 
Mr. MAPES. 
“00 a year. 
\ir. MADDEN. What recommendation did they mi 
uent of assistant superintendents of police? 


I stated that they recommended a salary of 


ike for the 


Mr. MAPES. Three thousand dollars. 

Mr. MADDEN. <And for inspectors? 

Mr. MAPES. ‘Two thousand five hundred dollars. 

Mr. MADDEN. And what did the committee recommend ? 

Mr. MAPES. ‘Two thousand four hundred dollars. 

Mr. MADDEN. What recommendation was made by the 
olumissioners as to a captain’s salary? 

\ir. MAPES. Two thousand five hundred dollars, and the 

iitee recommends $2,300. 

\ MADDEN. What recommendation was made as to 

COONS? 

Mr. MAPES. The commissioners recommended $1,080, and 


« committee recommends $1,400. 
Mr. WHEELER. The commissioners 
mended, as I understand, $2,500. 


afterwards recom- 


e 


9 Past 


Mr. MADDEN. Not for surgeons. 
Mr. MAPES. The commissioners in the original bill that they 
up recommended the amount which I have named. After- 
urds, in the hearings before the committee and before the sub- 
oluniitee, they said they would be glad to have the amount in- 
Mr. MADDEN. What recommendation was made with re- 


io the lieutenants? 
MAPES. Their original 


recommendation was, I think, 


SN? UMD 


Mir. MADDEN, ‘That is what the committee recommends? 


Mr. MAPES. That is what the committee recommends. 

Mr. MADDEN, What was the recommendation of the com- 
ssioners as to sergeants? 

Mr. MAPES. One thousand eight hundred dollars, and the 


nittee left it at the same figure. 

Mr. MADDEN. What recommendation 

i> first-class privates? 

Mr. MAPES. The commissioners recommended $1,560, and 
committee raised the recommendation by $100. 

Mr. MADDEN, And as to the 86 privates, second class, what 

S the recommendation ? 

Mr. MAPES. One thousand four hundred and forty dollars, 
the committee raised it to $1,560. 

Mr. MADDEN. And the 225 privates, first class? 

‘i. MAPES, The commissioners recommended $1,320, and 
committee raised it to $1,460. The gentleman will notice 
the committee has raised the recommendations of the com- 

ners in very few instances except as to the patrolmen. 

lle CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
offered by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON]. 

question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
oos appeared to have it. 

BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, a division. 
Pie CHAIRMAN, A division is demanded. 
lie committee divided ; and there were—ayes 1, noes 44. 
' the amendment was rejected. 

i le CHAIRMAN, ‘The Clerk will read. 
lr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amendment. 
he CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio offers an amend- 

Which the Clerk will report. 


Was made as to the 


oo 
v= 
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Mr. GARD. I offer an amendment on page 2, line 23, to 
strike out the figures “$480” and insert the figures “ $360.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 23, strike out the figur ‘$480 ind insert in Heu 


thereof the figures “* $360.” 

Mr. GARD. Mr, Chairman, it is one of the inalienable rights 
of all American citizens to criticize the police force, whether 
the police force be a metropolitan force of one man in the 
town of Squeedunk or a force of 10,000 men in the metropolis 
of New York, so that we always view very lightly criticisms 
made in a general way about different police forces. My ob- 
servation of the police force in the city of Washington and its 
control is that, so far as the general average of police forces go, 
Washington has a good police force. 

I would say that the question of the superintendent of police 
is a greater one than the average Member thinks it is. The 
superintendent of police is not an officer. He is not a man who 
goes out and individually makes arrests, but he is an executive. 
He is the man who dictates and maintains a policy, and so far 
as the present occupant of the position of superintendent of 
police in Washington is concerned, I think everybody must 
agree that he is a man of high character and of excellent mora! 
standing. The fact that he was not previously a policeman does 
not enter so much into the question, to my mind, because I 
think there are many elements other than that of mere service 
on the police force which enter into the question of making < 
man advisable for the executive position of chief of police. The 
amendment which I have offered is founded upon the original 
bill as recommended by the commissioners, embodied in section 
7983, and the argument of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
MADDEN]; because, while the amendment is inconsiderable in 
amount, it simply establishes a policy to increase without au- 
thorization. If I were disposed to make any criticism of the police 
force in the city of Washington it would be that it seems to me 
that their first occupation and, indeed, that of nearly every em- 
ployee in the District of Columbia—their first and continuing 
occupation is to see how they are going to get more salary. 
This particular instance where a man received $480 per annum 
because he rides a motorcycle is not justified by conditions or 
circumstances. In other words, a man receives in a year prob- 
ably what would pay for two motorcycles, certainly for a motor- 
cycle and a half. There is no garage expense about a motor- 
| cycle. The expense incident to the upkeep of a horse is not 
present with a motoreycle. It is more nearly analogous to the 
upkeep of a bicycle, where $60 is allowed in the commissioners’ 
bill and $60 in the bill as reported by the committee. 

I do not desire to detain the membership of the House, be- 
cause I realize that this is a small matter, but it is a matter 
where the question of policy is to be considered, and the policy 
to consider is the policy of service; and where it goes clear be- 
yond necessities, it seems to me the amount in the original bill 
should be adhered to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Garp]. 

The question being taken, on a division 
GARD] there were—ayes 15, noes 29. 

Accordingly the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 2. That no member of the Metropolitan police of the District of 
Columbia shall be or become a member of any organization, or of an 
erganization affiliated with another orgsnization, which holds, claims, 
or exercises the right to demand of any of its membership obedience to 
an order to strike or cease work for any cause. Upon sufficient proof 
to the Commissioners of the District of Columbia that any member of 
the Metropolitan police of the District of Columbia has violated the 
provisions of this section, it shall be the duty of the Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia to immediately discharge such member 
from the service. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. Chairman, this is a very important sec- 
| tion indeed. I think we ought to have the full membership here, 
and I raise the point of order that there is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] Ninety Members present, not a 
quorum. The Clerk will call the roll. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Tellers, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, tellers have been demanded. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that tellers are not in order on a point of no quorum. 


c 


(demanded by Mr. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks he was too quick i 
declaring that there was no quorum present. 
Mr. BLANTON. But having once declared if, dees not tl 


fix the status that there is no quorum present? 
The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is inclined to think the gentle 

man is right, that having once declared there ix ne 

present there is nothing to do except for the Clerk to ¢ 
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Mr. MAPES. My. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
Michigan rise? 

Mr. MAPES. I move that the committee do now rise. 

Mr. BLANTON. The Chair has already directed the Clerk 
to call the roll. 

Mr. MAPES. But the Clerk had not begun to eall the roll. 

\ir. WALSH. He has been ordered to eal} the roll. 

Fhe CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan moves that 
the Conunittee do now rise. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BLANTON, The Chair having declared that there was no 
quorum present and having directed the Clerk to call the roll, 
I submit that it is too late now te make a motion that the com- 


Chairman—— 
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| to surrender inherent rights that have vested in them. {| 
For what purpose dees the gentleman from | 


mittee rise, but that the Clerk must proceed With the calling ef | 


the roll. 

Mr. GARRETT. 
rise is in order 
inittee to rise. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk had not begun the roll call. 
Therefore it is not too late to move that the committee rise. 
The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Mapes] moves that the com- 
mittee do now rise. 

Mr. MAPES. On that, Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers. 

‘Tellers were ordered, and the Chairman appointed Mr. Marrs 
and Mr. BLantor. 

Mr. BLANTON. TI request the Chair to appoint some one else. 
I have a constituent here who wishes to see me on business. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will appoint the gentleman from 
‘Texas [Mr. BricGs}. 

Mr. MAPES and Mr. BRIGGS took. their places as tellers. 

The committee divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 1, 
lees 106. 

Accordingly the motion that the committee rise was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. A quorum is present. 

Mr. GOULD. Has the reading of the section heen completed? 

The CHAIRMAN. The reading of the section has been com- 
pleted. 

Mr. GOULD. Since the request was propounded to me by 
the gentleman from Texas in regard to the wording of the section 
I have been investigating its scope, and I want to offer an amend- 
nent as an individual and net as a member of the committec 
or as a committee amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
mendment, which the Clerk will repert: 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Anenlment offered by Mr. GouLp: Page 3, 
iud 12 and all of line 13 down to and including the word “ cause 
insert in liew thereof the following: 

‘Or any labor erganization or tradeunion, or a member of any or- 


Mr. Chairinan, a motion that the committee 
It dees not require a querum for the com- 


strike out lines 10, 11, 
~ and 


| need not ask my opinion. 


The gentleman from New York offers an | 


zanization or unien which js affiliated in any manner, direethy or in- | 


directly, with any laber organization or trade-union.” 

Mr. BEE. Mr. Chairman, I do not think the amendment of the 
ventleman trom New York meets the diffieulty in this ease. 
want to subseribe to the doctrine that a member ef the police 
ought not to be a member of any organization which ex- 
ercises over him a control superior te that of his Government. 
In other words, 2 man ought not to belong to the police force or 


foree 


r' 


ny other governmental agency and at the same time be subject | 


organization whose orders. can take him away from his 
‘The objection I find to this section, which I have discussed 
vith the gentleman from New York. and the gentleman from 
fexus, is that it is indefinite in its character and may have the 
effeer of prohibiting members of the pelice force from belonging 
oan organization ef their own. 

Mr. GOULD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mir. BEEK. TL yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. GOULD. IL have a subsequent amendment whieh I pro 
© offer to cover that point. 


®) 


an 


ork, 


Duse 


| in a way that is not offensive, and I think that in itself is wort) 


Mr. BEE. 1 do net believe this Congress ought to pass a law | 
specifying by name labor unions or trades. councils. In the first | 
pines, TE de not think that labor unions er trades councils are de- | 
serving specific legislation to be directed against them by 
awe, 

Members of the police ferce should owe allegianee to no | 
organization that is superior to the Gevernment or that will 


interfere with the funetions of the Government; but my objec- | 
iions to the amendment is that we ought net to direct that they 


shall net hold membership in a labor union or a trades. council 
because possible that there may be men on the police 
ferce who have for many years members. of different 
labor unions and trade councils—and are not now active because 
of their membership on the police forcee—and the passage of this 


it is 


beel 


ginendment would compel them to surrender (heir membership, | law must have and hold allegiance to the Jaw and (o coustituted 
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rights in insurance policies and protection which have come from 
their membership. I do not believe that the Congress of the 
United States ought by direct enactment to prohibit membership 
in labor unions or trade councils. The Congress of the Unijeq 
States ought to prohibit members of the police force and yjoy. 
bers of Government agencies owing an allegiance to the ( 
ernment from belonging to any organization that makes tha} 
organization superior to their obedience to the Government ani 
at the same time not limiting the right of members of the police 
force to join a charitable, social, or insurance organization oy 
anything else, or, if need be, combining with a national or St.te 
organization of policemen all over the country for their better. 
ment, for their upbuilding, for their usefulness, always with the 
-ardinal principle as a beacon light that they shall not join or 
form any erganization that interferes with their allegiance op 
obligation to the Government. For that reason I do not think 
the amendment of the gentleman from New York ought to he 
adopted. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment of the gentleman from New York. I ama little syp 
prised that a member of the committee should have offered ay 
amendment, in view of the fact that I understood the committee 
had fully agreed on the language of this section. I think tly 
language of the section is wise. proper, and well considered, snd 
that it will accomplish exactly what we intend to accom)lish 
without injuring the feelings of anyone. 

Mr. BLACK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL, I wilh 

Mr. BLACK. As IT understand the purpose of the seetivi:, {i 
is to prohibit affiliation by the police foree with the American 
Federation of Labor. 

Mr. MONDELL. Not necessarily or exclusively. 

Mr. BLACK. That is one of the objects. 

Mr. MONDELL. Let us see what the object is; the 





rOV- 


gentle tibekl 
He can read the language of the pro. 
vision. 

Mr. BLACK. Iam not asking the gentleman’s opinion: that 
is a2 common understanding. 

Mr. MONDELL, Let me read the section; the gentlemii: 
2 man of judgment: 

No member of the Metropolitan police of the District of Columbia shal! 
become a member of any organization— 

Now, for the purpose of clarity, let us drop a line— 
which holds, claims, or exercises the right to demand of any of its i 
bership obedience to an order to strike or cease work for any caus: 

And then go back to the parenthetical clause— 
or of any organization affiliated with another organization which | 
claims, or exercises the right to demand of any of tts membership 
ence to an order to strike or cease work for any cause. 

What is it we seek? We seek to prohibit the police ‘rom 
belonging to any organization which in itself, or by or thi 
another organization, is associated or affiliated with any ore:ni- 
zation that claims any right to call them from their service. In 
other words, we prohibit a divided control over the police. We 
are all, I take it, of the opinion that the guardians of the !iy 
should onty have one allegiance and that is to the people, tv the 
law, to the authorities; and we say that in order that tieir 
allegiance may be undivided they may not belong to an organi- 
zation which itself claims the right to eall them from thei 
work, or any organization that affiliates with or is associated 
with an organization that claims that right. 

We have accomplished in the language of the provision exact! 
what we all desired to accomplish. And what is more, we !!ive 
taken the position that organized labor has always taken ip this 
matter until very recently. For up to last June the gre: 
ganized labor bodies of this country declined to grant charters to 
police organizations. They held—and I think the overwhe! 
majority still believe-—that policemen should not be members 0 
organizations that claim the right to order their member , 
strike. 

The language of the seciion clearly prohibits the thin: 
tended to. be prohibited. It does it in a way that is definite cud 


is 





or- 





while. There is not a Member of this House or a Member of 
Congress but what is friendly to labor organizations proj rly 
organized and exercising control and authority within prop 
lines. We do take the position, however, and I assume we i! 
uniied on that, the position that practically all good citizens lave 
taken up, that the police organizations and policemen must ho 
affiliate directly or indirectly with any who may claim the richt 
to call them from their duty, that may claim authority or control 
over them to call thenr from their duty. The guardians of ‘h: 
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authority, and to none other. They should have no affiliation 

that under any circumstances might embarrass them in the per- 

formance of their duty. 
The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman from Wyoming 


| <pired, 


heh 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 
The committee informally rose; and Mr. Sneci having taken 
the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the Senate, 


ny Mr. Crockett, one of its clerks, announced that the Senate had 


) ) 
a ed with amendment joint resolution (H. J. Res. 151) to 
provide additional compensation for employees of the Postal 
Service and making an appropriation therefor, had asked a con- 
ference With the House of Representatives on the said joint 
esolution and amendment thereto, and had appointed Mr. 
I s—END, Mr. Steriine, and Mr. BANKHEAD as the conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 


METROPOLITAN POLICE OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


fhe committee resumed its session. 
ir. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I rise also in opposition to the 
dient proposed by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Gourp}], and I think it is well for the committee to understand 
iust what we are doing. ‘That which the committee originally 
| in mind, I take it, was te prevent strikes on the police force. 


lua 


What is done by this amendment offered by the gentleman from 
New York is to strike out that very beneficent provision and have 


¢ in the law about that at all, but to strike out on page 3, 
ies 10, 11, 12, and 13, ineluding the “ cause,” so that it will read 
this: 
that no member of the Metropolitan police force of the District of 
( hia shall be or become a member of any labor organization or 
I nion, or a member of any organization or union which is affiliated 
manner directly or indirectly with any labor organization or 
le-union. 
You may just as well understand, once and for all, those who 
nd to support this, that no man can support this amendment 
; he believes that no werkingman has a right to belong toa 
‘ude-union, That is a proposition I dispute, because I say that 
man Within the law has a right to choose his own associa- 
whether he be in labor or in capital This amendment 
eks to provide that if a man is a membey of a labor union he 
ot get on the police force in the city of Washington, and 
here would you get your policemen? Nearly all of the good 
young men between 21 and 30 years of age, from which police- 
ie should be reeruited, members of the crafts and trades, 
loig to unions, and they take great pride in their trade- 
and to say that because they belong to a trade-union, 
not hecause they hold the union greater than their police obliga- 
tion or their obligation: in employment in any sense, but because 
they belong to a trade organization, they shall not have a posi- 
tion on the Metropolitan police force of the District of Columbia 
ould be an outrage. Iam sure that the Congress of the United 
States is not now, when labor:and capital are meeting down here 
le Pan American Building in a sincere effort to reconcile 
lifferences, going to:say that a labor man shall not have a right 
0 cuployment under the Government of the United States, be- 
use, perchance, some years ago he belonged to a labor union, 
indeed, now belongs to a labor union—not going to penalize a 
| or close the door of honest and honorable employment be- 
iuse he belongs to a trade organization. 
Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman vield? 
GARD. Yes. 
CANNON. The gentleman is satisfied with the provision 
‘bill as it is? 
Mr. GARD. The provision in the bill has for its purpose the 
ition of strikes on the police force. That provision is 


othing 


hions ; 


. en out in this amendment offered by the gentleman from 
New York, and language inserted that nobody, if he be or has 


he member of a union, Shall become a member of this police 


Mir. CANNON. I do not so read it, but I want to ask the 
an a question. He is satisfied with the bill as it is, 
t any amendment? So am I. What is the use of men- 


Lt “ anybody, since the language covers any organization 
isa right to command the action of the police? 
GARD. The object is that when one takes an oath to 
't the Constitution of the United States and to carry into 
the laws of the city, that is a binding oath upon him, if 
it member of the police force, and he ought not to strike, 
ought not to quit his police employment and leave the 
safety to the hazard of the criminal and the looter, but 
ly s\vong objection is to the amendment which seeks to punish 
lian and restrict his employment on the sole ground that he 
“8 to a trade organization. 


CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired, 


eff, 
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Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I hope the ntleman may 
have further time. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for one minute more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARD. I am now speaking of the amendment offered by 


the gentleman from New York, 
Mr. CANNON, 


and I oppose the amendment. 
Mr. Chairman, I am thoroughly satisfied with 


the bill without amendment, so far as my vote is concerned. 

Mr. GOULD. Mr. Chair I ask unanime conse oO 
withdraw the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks 
ubpanimous consent to withdraw his amendment Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise and report the bill back to the House, with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment which I 
desire to offer. 

Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Chairman, I desire to be heard upon 
bill. 

Mr. MAPES. If there is an amendment to be offered. I 
withdraw the motion. 

Mr: NOLAN. Mr. Chairman, I want to word or two 
and I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, I have an mendme t 
I want to offer. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas has a _ per- 
fecting amendment, which takes preeedence over pro forma 


amendment. The gentleman from Texas offers an amendment, 
which the Clerk will report. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Page line 10, after the word “ organization,” inse1 = yhie 
employees,” and strike out “or of an organization fiiliated with 
another organization,” and on line 13, after t word 1use,”” insert 
“or of an organization affiliated with any organization not composed 
entirely of employees of municipal, State, * United Stat Govern- 
ment.’’ so that the section as amended wil! read: 

“That no member of the Metropolitan poli f © District of 
Columbia shall be or become a member of any organization of polict 
employees which holds, claims, or exercises th ight demand of 
any of its membership obedience to an order to strike ease work 
for any cause, or of an organization affiliated with any organization 
not composed entirely of employees of municipal, st he United 
States Gevernment.” 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, the section as it is now i 


tained in the bill has two provisions. 


In the first instance, it prohibits the Metropo ilan police 
employees of the District of Columbia from belonging to un 
organization of their own which claims the right ul oa 


tO 

strike; or, in the second place, it prohibits them from belonging 
to any organization that is affiliated with another organization 
that claims a similar right. Now, far but 
understand and interpret the criticism that voiced by 
thoughtful men all over the country it is that the peace off 
of a municipality or a State or of the Federal Government 


su “a? Foot > aS I 
} ; 
Hus Hert 


cers 


ought not to be permitted to affiliate with organi ions sinidlar 
to the American Federation of Labor. Now, inmay be the 
thought of gentlemen of the House that the prevision of this 
bill in section 2 would prohibit the Metropolitan police from 
forming an organization and then affiliating with the American 
Federation of Labor. But I contend that the section has no 


such meaning as that. The only organization tl ould come 
under the ban of affiliation is the one that definitely claims the 
right to call a strike of its members, and Mr. (;ompers has 
said repeatedly before Members of the House a1 he Senate, 


and Mr. Morrison, the secretary of the American I ederation 
of Labor, has said repeatedly before committees of the House 
and Senate, that the American Federation of Labor has not 
the right to call a strike of any labor organization; that that 


is a matter left solely within the jurisdiction: of the respective 


labor organizations, such as the Western Federation of Miners, 





ee 
re 


the United Steel Workers’ organization, or embers of the 
different crafts. They are the ones who must call a strike, 
they are the ones who must call their members back to work, 
not the American Federation of Labor, and therefore this s¢ 
tion 2 as written in the bill, we may as well understand now, 
will not prevent the affiliation of police organizations with the 
American Federation of Labor, and I desire that samy 
representative of labor, if there be sueh t! tht be thus 
referred to in the House, will admit that pro} 

Mr. TILLMAN. Will the gentleman vield 

Mr. BLACK. I will. 

Mr. TILLMAN. The gentleman quote: r Jeuder as 
having made the statement to which |] el iii ll ask 
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if this leader has not also stated, as quoted in the press, that if 
there should be enacted a law against labor unions striking 
that the labor unions would not respect the law? 

Mr. BLACK. Yes; and if I have time I will refer to that, 
not in criticism of Mr. Gompers especially but as bearing upon 
ihe question we have under discussion. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK. I will. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Will not the purpose of the gentleman 
be accomplished by omitting that part of the amendment follow- 
ing the word “ cause”? 

Mr. BLACK. I did not offer the same amendment 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I understand that; but the gentleman 
has inserted a provision which would not accomplish his pur- 
pose, it seems to me; that is, he is proposing to insert certain 
words after the word “ cause,” and those words would operate 
to prevent a member of the police force who belonged to a trade 
organization—say, a carpenter who belonged to a trade or- 
ganization—from becoming a member of the police force. That 
is not what the gentleman is after at all. 

Mr. BLACK. No; I did not intend to do that, and I do not 
think that is what my amendment does. My amendment, in 
the first place, does this, and that is the intention: In the first 
place, it prevents them from belonging to an organization of 
their own which claims and asserts the right to strike. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BLACK. I would like to have five minutes more to ex- 
plain my amendment, and then I will have finished. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent to speak for five minutes. Is there objection? 
{| After a pause.}] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. BLACK, Now, I simply want the gentlemen to bear this 
in mind: My umendment adds “ police employees” to the word 
*‘ organization,” in line 10, so that it applies only to an organiza- 
tion of police employees and applies to them only whenever they 
belong to an organization of their own that claims the right 
to strike. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. 





Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK. In just a moment. I think we are all agreed 
upon that. I do not think there is any difference of opinion 
that a police organization ought to be such as does not claim 
the right to order a strike. Now, upon the next proposition we 
may not be agreed, and that is as to their affiliations. Now, my 
amendment would strike out the words “or of an organization 
affiliated with any organization,” in lines 10 and 11, and trans- 
pose them to after the word “ cause,” in line 13, so that it will 
read, “or of a police organization affiliated with any other 
organization not composed entirely of municipal, State, or United 
States Government employees.” Now, I ask unanimous consent 
to add to my amendment, to the latter part of it, after the word 
“or,” the words “of a police organizaion.” My amendment as 
it now reads, if adopted, will prevent policemen of the District 
of Columbia from affiliating with any outside labor organization. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent to change his amendment as indicated. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
will the Clerk report the amendment as modified? 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will report 
the amendment as revised by the gentleman from Texas. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 3, line 10, after the word “ 
employees,” and strike out “or of an organization affiliated with 
nnother organization’; and on line 13, after the word “ cause,” 
insert “or of a police organization affiliated with any other organiza- 
tion not composed entirely of employees of a municipal, State, or the 
United States Government,” so that the section as‘amended will read: 

“That no member of the Metropolitan police of the District of Co- 
Jumbia shall be or become a member of any organization of police em- 
ployees which holds, claims, or exercises the right to demand of any 
of its membership obedience to an order to strike or cease work for 
any cause, or of a police organization affiliated with any other organi- 
zation not composed entirely of empoyees of a municipal, State, or the 
Government of the United States.” 

Mr. MAPES. 

Mr. BLACK. Yes. 

Mr. MAPES. Would not the gentleman’s purpose be accom- 
plished if he would simply transpose the language “or of any 
organization affiliated with any such organization’; strike it 
out where it appears and put it after the word “ cause ’? 

Mr. BLACK. No; it would be the same. The objection 
to that is this: The American Federation of Labor does not 
have the power to call a strike or stop one after it is called. 
And, therefore, if you leave that limitation in the bill as it now 
appears, then the Metropolitan police of the District of Colum- 


organization,” insert “ of police 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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bia could still affiliate with the American Federation of Labor 
I have no fight to make on the American Federation of Labor 
within its proper sphere, but I am positive in my convictions 
that police organizations should not be permitted to affiliaze 
with it. 

Mr. BEE. I wanted to ask my colleague if the effect of tj. 
would not be to compel a man, suppose he has been a tinner oy 4 
plasterer for 10 or 20 years, and goes on the police force, «jy 
is invested with rights under his union, to surrender his rights, 
and after he had served as a policeman he would have to go aj} 
over the matter again in order to get into his trade? 

Mr. BLACK. No; it would not. It first prohibits him fro) 

belonging to a police organization which allows him to strike. 
sear in mind the language of my amendment refers to police 
organizations and not otherwise. Next it says that he shall noi 
belong to any police organization which affiliates with any or- 
ganization except one of Government employees. Now, is not 
that just what we want to do? It does not prohibit him as an 
individual from continuing his membership in a@ union whey 
he has, for instance, insurance benefits which he does not care 
to relinquish, but it does say that he shall not be a member of 4 
police organization which is affiliated with any organizatioy 
except one of municipal, State, or Federal employees, 

Mr. REAVIS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK. I will. 

Mr. REAVIS. The gentleman made the statement that Mr. 
Gompers is authority for the information that the Americs) 
Federation of Labor has no power or authority to call a sirike, 

Mr. BLACK. I have seen where he stated that repeated! 

Mr. REAVIS. An authority to call a strike would rest. say, 
with the Western Federation of Miners? 

Mr. BLACK. Yes. 

Mr. REAVIS. And is the American 
attiliated with that organization? 

Mr. BLACK. It is the organization that grants them their 
charter as a member of the American Federation of Labor 

Mr. REAVIS. So it is affiliated with those different org:yi- 
zations. 

Mr. BLACK. 
that way. 

Mr. REAVIS. Reading from section 2— 


That no member of the Metropolitan police of the District of Colun- 
bia shall be or become a member of any organization, or of an org:uii- 
zation affiliated with another organization, which holds, claims. o 
exercises the right to demand of any of its membership obedfence tv a: 
order to strike. 


I was wondering if the American Federation of Labor, under 
the gentleman's construction, affiliated with an organization 
that has a right to call a strike, the language of the bill as now 
prepared would not prohibit a policeman from being a member 
of the American Federation of Labor? 

Mr. BLACK. I will say that I read that language carefully, 
and I do not believe that the language of the bill as it now 
stands would prohibit a police organization from getting i! 
charter from the American Federation of Labor. And as it is 
admitted that the American Federation of Labor has no powcr 
to call strikes within itself, then where is there any prohili- 
tion in this bill preventing the Metropolitan police from 
affiliating with it? 

Mr. REAVIS. It would prohibit the policemen from beius 
affiliated with any organization that is affiliated with an or- 
ganization that has the power to call a strike, and if the Almeri- 
ean Federation of Labor has affiliation with an organization 
that has the power, under that power as now drawn the Metro- 
politan police could not belong to such an organization of labor, 
because it is affiliated with an organization having such powers. 

Mr. BLACK. That is not the language. The language (lvoes 
not say it prohibits a policeman from entering an organizition 
which itself is affiliated with an organization that is affiliated 
with still another organization that has the right to call a strike. 
The language is not so circuitous as that. 

Mr. REAVIS. Permit me to read the sentence: 

That no member of the Metropolitan police of the District of ( 
bia shall be or become a member of any organization, or of an or- 
zation affiliated with another organization, which holds, claims, or «xel- 


cises the right to demand of any of its membership obedience to an order 
to strike or cease work for any cause. 


Now, if the American Federation of Labor is affiliated wit! 
other organizations that have a right to declare a strike, then 10 
member of this police force can belong to the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

The CHAIRMAN. 

Mr. KITCHIN, 
ask the gentleman from Nebraska a question. 


Federation of Labor 


I think it would hardly be correct to express i; 


The time of the gentleman has expire: 
Mr. Chairman, I would like one minute, % 
Does the Amer!- 


to 


can Federation of Labor order strikes, or does it hold it can order 
them? 
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tion, and you would not leave in this section any language that 
would prevent a man from holding membership in a union of 
which he had been a member for many years before belonging 
to the police force, and it will not impose any obligation on him 
under his oath of office, and that will accomplish all you desire 
to accomplish. 


Mr. BLACK Let me interrupt the eentleman for one word 
nore 

Mr. NOLAN Le i read the yp erap ‘ ould then 
read 
{ That no member of the Me Lropolitan poll foree of the District of 
} Columbia shall be or become a member of any organization which hold 


claims, or exercises the right to demand of any of its membership 
obedience to an order to strike or cease work as a member of such M 


| ropolitnn police foree for any enuse. 


Mr. REAVIS. Iam accepting the statement of the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Brack] that it can not, although I have no 

mation on it. 

‘ir. KITCHIN. Will the gentleman from California [Mr. 
NoLAN] permit me to ask him that question, because I do not 
know? Does the American Federation of Labor, as such organi- 
ation, Claim or exercise a right to demand of any of its. mem- 
bership an obedience to an order to strike? 

‘ir. NOLAN. It does not, either directly or indirectly. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to say to the membership of the 
committee that, first of all, I do not believe any police or- 
ors ation or uny organization of firemen ought to expect 
to have the right to strike or to exercise the right. [Ap- 
D e.| I do not believe any governmental organization of 


nen that has control of the interests of life and property ought 


the right to strike, und it should not do it either 


‘ reise 





directly or indirectly. Ido not think any organization ef police 
1 n this country or any organization of firemen should do it. 
Recent history has shown us that outside of affiliation with the | 
American Federation of Labor, and months before the American 
federation of Labor admitted the police or firemen and similar 
organizations, there had been strikes of police and firemen in 
the lurger cities of this country, and it did not seem to create 
the mment that was recently created by the Beston police | 
strike or the organization of the policemen of Washington into 


\merican federation of Labor. Never until they were about 
to be affiliated with the American Federation of Laber did any- 
y any attention to police or firemen strikes. 


thre 


N , it did not make any difference; it did not make strikes | 


tter or any worse. But that has been the history of 
policemen’s and firemen’s organizations. My idea as to 


vhen they were outside of the pale of organized labor they 


police and fire organizations in their desire to affiliate is | 


hese strikes, but they did not sueceed in getting the con- | 


that they contended for, and they sought to affiliate 
mselves with some organization that in the municipality or 
he State or nationally might be able to help them to secure 
things they were contending for—to help them secure better 
labor and better pay and better treatment 
hi unicipal authorities or ether agencies who had authority 
ver them. Now I yield to the gentleman. 
HUDSPETH. I would like to ask the gentleman for in- 
tion, Has there ever been a strike among policemen 
( the strike recently in Boston? 

ir. NOLAN. Within the last eight or nine months the police 
force of Cincinnati went on strike. Last year for a period of 
S ul weeks the firemen of Pittsburgh were on strike. 
h had a number of firemen’s strikes throughout the country 
iges and better conditions, so that the 


S 


tions of 


ot the first strike of policemen ; it was the first strike after | 


emen were admitted to the American Federation ef Labor ; 
the strike was not called by the federation, as they had no 


wer over this police organization. I agree with the inter- 
pretation of the gentleman from Texas |Mr. BLack] that this 


n as written by the committee will not deprive the police 
Washington of the right of belonging to an organization in 
ution with the American Federation of Labor. What the 
i as written will do will be to prohibit a member of the 
Holitan police force from belonging to any labor organiza- 
en though he was a member for years before joining the 
fu Some of the labor organizations have beneficial features, 
is sick, death, disability, andinsurance. Take, for instance, 
itilroad trainmen, engineers, and conductors. They have 
a sanization which has a great beneficial feature attached to 
has an insurance feature. A man withdraws from that 
will say, for the purpose of going on the Mei- 
" tan police force here. Under section 2 of this bill it 
led that he must cease his membership and direct affilia- 
vith such an organization. 
irs to obtain standing for these beneficial features, 
sive them up, or clse give up his place on the police f 
BLACK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
NOLAN. Yes. 
BLACK. The gentleman no doubt listened to the reading 
amendment. Does the gentleman think that the amend- 
[ offered would make it necessary for him to withdraw 
labor organization as an individual? 
NOLAN. You leave language in this bill that would force 
ini to give up his membership. I think a slight amendment 
vould clarify the situation. If you would take line 10 and 
‘ out the rest of the line, after the word ‘ organization,” 
ng out the following language, “ organization affiliated 
With another organization,” and then go down to line 15 and 
atter the word “ work” insert the words “as a member of such 
Metropolitan police force,” I think you would clarify the situa- 


i I 
mation, wi 


ls 


ree, 


et 


str 





from. | 


We | 


soston police strike | 


} 
| 
| 
! 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Even though he paid dues | 
he } 


Mr. BLACK. That would not ion with 
this outside labor organization? 
Mr. NOLAN. No; and these outside labor organiz 
not impose upon them any obligation to cease work. 
Mr. BLACK. The gentleman looks at it from one viewpoint 
and I look at it from another. My amendment does not prevent 
him from belonging to one of these outside organizations. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ca! 


prevent their affiliat 


Lions Would 


ifornia 


has expired 

Mr. BLACIX Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous cons th 
the gentleman may proceed for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLACK. Both clauses of my amendment use the words 
“that he shall not belong to any pole organization which has 


the right to strike or affiliate with any outside organization.” 
It does not provide that as an individual he shall not be allowed 
to retain his membershiv in these different organizations 

Mr. NOLAN I did not get that second part of it. 

Now, let us see what the Congress of the United States is doing 
in this instance. When this subject first came up there was 
considerable discussion in the newspapers and it caused a lot 
of comment. The Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
gave the members of the Metropolitan police force 2 certain 
stipulated length of time*in which to cease their membership in 
a certain organization. That time was about up. The members 
of the Metropolitan police force employed attorneys and they 
went into the courts of the District of Columbia and enjoined the 
District Commissioners from enforcing that order. Then, prior 
to the day upon which the order came up in court, or the ease 


caine to trial, the President of the United States intervened, and 
he asked the Commissioners of the District of Columbia and the 
superintendent of the Metropolitan police force to allow this 
thing to rest until such time as the industrial conference that | 
now sitting in Washington could take place, at which time he 
| figured that this entire subject of police unions and their affilla- 
tion with the American labor movement could be discussed and 
some pronouncement made thereon. 


Now, that was sufficient for the Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia. It was sufficient for the men themselves, and 
was sufficient for Judge Gould, the judge of the court | 
which that case was being tried, to suspend the trial of that cas 
until such time as this industrial conference could be held. Now 
if it is a good thing for labor in this country to obey the wishes 
of the President of the United States to declare a truce and 
suspend judgment—and they have done it in a number of 
stances—until the orderly processes of the Federal Government 
ean function and this industrial conference can be held, why 
should the Committee on the District of Columbia of the House 
of Representatives meddle with this proposition at this par- 

| ticular time? If it was good for the policemen, if it was good 
for the District Commissioners, and good for the Fede: judg 
to suspend their activities to settle this question, why can not 
we as a House of Representatives do the same thing? If \ 
want to set good exampie in the matter of orderly procedure 
why can we not do it? Why can we not wait until this indus 


trial conference gets through with its work, just as the Commis- 
of the District of Columbia and just as the Federal judge 


are doing? 


sioner 


should not this 


Mr. LAYTON Why lawmaking body pas 
laws without waiting upon other people who do not make law 
[ Applause. | 

Mr. NOLAN. I will answe: that in this way: Ll exp and 
I think everybody else expects, and we will ll! be disap 
pointed if some good does not c eC as a rest of that « 
ference. I do not know whether it will come in the w ( 
making recommendations, as far as legislation is coneerned, to 
meet the industrial situation that prevailing in this counts 
to-day. I do know that this House of Representatives doing 
nothing to meet that industrtal situation It might be that 
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men who know both sides of this question, it might be that 
the great body that is in between the two conflicting parties, 
the public, may be able to make some recommendations to this 
House and to the Senate that may be the subject of legislation. 
[ think if they do and they are agreed upon it, this House will 
do as it ought to do and will try to meet the recommendations 
of this industrial conference. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has again 
expired. 

Mr. NOLAN. May I have one minute more? 

Mr. GARRETT. I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man’s time may be extended five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. McLavuGHtuIn of Michigan). The gen- 
tleman from Tennessee asks unanimous consent that the time of 
the gentleman from California be extended five minutes. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARRETT. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. NOLAN. I yield to the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. GARRETT. I understood the gentleman to say in the 
beginning of his remarks that he did not believe that policemen 
should have the right to strike or if they did have that right 
they should not exercise it. 

Mr. NOLAN. That is true. 

Mr. GARRETT. I understood the gentleman to say further 
that he thought all the Members of the House felt that way. 
[ think so, too. Now, that being the case, and this bill being 
before us, why does the gentleman appeal that action be 
deferred upon this, since we are all agreed that the right to 
strike ought to be taken away from them? [Applause.] 

Mr. NOLAN. I do that for the simple reason that I believe 
the House is going to do it anyway, but I want to call their 
attention to the facts in connection with the case. I eall the 
attention of the House to the fact that this committee gave 
consideration to it, notwithstanding the request of the Presi- 
dent of the United States that judgment be suspended upon 
this proposition until such time as the industrial conference 
coulé act. I had rather see the whole section stricken out and 
await the recommendations of the industrial conference. 

Mr. REAVIS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NOLAN. I yield to the gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. REAVIS. Would not the only practical effect of post- 
poning action be to refuse these policemen the increase in 
salary? 

Mr. NOLAN. 
increased. 

Mr. REAVIS. 
not be increased. 

Mr. NOLAN. I had no reference to section 1 at all. I am 
referring to section 2, which relates to the right of these men 
to belong to an organization of their own choosing, no matter 
with whom they may be affiliated. That is why the injunction 
was {ssued and served on the District Commissioners. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I think it is 
highly essential that we get the facts about this section as they 
really are. I understood the gentleman from California to 
say that, in his understanding of section 2, it does not prohibit 
the policemen from affiliating with the American Federation of 
Labor. 

Mr. NOLAN, Iam inclined to believe that. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. As I read it, affiliation means 
association. The police organization of the District of Co- 
lumbia would be associated with the National Association of 
Machinists, for instance, which has the right to order strikes. 
Therefore, under the reading of section 2, would not the police- 
men be prohibited from affiliating with the American Federation 
of Labor? 

Mr. NOLAN. I do not believe it would go that far. It says: 

Sec. 2. That no member of the Metropolitan police of the District 
of Columbia shall be or become a member of any organization or of an 
organization affiliated with another organization which holds, claims, 


or exercises the right to demand of any of its membership obedience to 
an order to strike or cease work for any cause. 


No. I think they ought to have their salaries 


And if we postpone action their salaries will 


I think that means that they can not belong to the black- 
smiths’ union or any other union, no matter how many years 
any member may have belonged to it before he got on the Met- 
ropolitan police force, and that it would deprive any policeman 
of any right he has as a member of that organization, notwith- 
standing the fact that he might be a member of its benevolent 
feature. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. That is true; but at the same 
time they would be associated with the National Association of 
Machinists. 

Mr. NOLAN. 
it, yes; 


If that could be the construction placed upon 
but that is net my interpretation, 
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Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. That is what I wanted jo } 


sure about. 

Mr. LAYTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NOLAN. Yes. 

Mr. LAYTON. Does the gentleman mean to say that », 
ganization is not affiliated with its subordinate organizati, 
It is admitted by the gentleman from California {[Mr. No; AN 
and by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Brack], I believe, tha: 
the American Federation of Labor is the parent of all the sy). 
ordinate lodges or organizations. Does the gentleman ¢|,j)) 
that it is not affiliated with and has no relation with thes. 
others? 

Mr. NOLAN. I do not think the language of this secej,) 
would be interpreted to go that far. 

Mr. LAYTON. Would you say that a father has no aftiliatic, 
with his offspring? 

Mr. NOLAN. If you want to bring up 
you can stretch your imagination to almost 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
expired, 

Mr. NOLAN. I ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp by inserting a statement of the position of t}) 
American Federation of Labor on this subject of the policenye) 
of the District of Columbia and their affiliation with the A:moeri- 
can Federation of Labor. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman asks unanimous consent t) 
extend his remarks in the Recorp by including the matt 
referred to. Is there objection? 

There was ho objection, 


HIEARING BEFORE COMMISSIONERS OF THE DISTRICT or 
SEPTEMBER 4, 1919, 11 a. M. 

Mr. Gomrers. I have asked for this opportunity of a hearing before 
the Commissioners of the District of Columbia for the purpose of pr 
senting to you some thoughts and facts for consideration, with 2 viey 
of having you, as Commissioners of the District, reconsider your sctio: 
on the regulation which you recently adopted regarding the policeme 
organizing into unions, or becomjng members thereof, or of remaining 
members of union organizations, or of belonging to any organizatio) 
affiliated with a labor organization, and, upon failure to comply wit! 
this order or regulation of the commissioners, the men would be sun 
marily discharged; and that compliance with this order or regulati: 
shall be had individually by each member of the police force on « 
before Saturday noon or Saturday night, September 6. The regulatir 
to which I refer, without my reading it, may be placed in the record 

Mr. BROWNLOW. Sunday night, September 7. Perhaps it would 
just as well to put this amended regulation in the record if you wa) 

Mr. Gompers. The amended regulation—it may be an amendm: 
other regulations. 

Mr. GARDNER. That is the amended regulation. 

Mr. Gompers. But this is the one that burst upon the people of 1) 
District and which seemed to have no connection with any oth 
rangement or regulation. It is absolutely new and unprecedented 


“General Order No. 56. 


“Circular: The following cory of an order of the Commissici: 
the District of Columbia is ae for the information and guid 
of members of the Metropolitan police department. Pursuant to |! 
statement of policy adopted on August 22, 1919, the Commissioners « 
the District of Columbia hereby make and adopt the following ril 
and regulations for the government of the Metropolitan police de) 
ment of the District of Columbia : ; 

“1. No member of the Metropolitan police department shall joii o 
become a member of any organization of policemen which is affiliat: 
directly or indirectly with any other labor organization; nor sha)! «! 
member of the Metropolitan police department retain membership 
organization of policemen which is affiliated directly or indirect) 
any other labor organization after September 7, 1919. 

*2. Every member of the Metropolitan police department shal! ‘ak 
a statement in writing on a form prepared for the purpose am 
file the same with the commanding officer of the precinct, division 
bureau to which he is assigned not later than 12 o’clock midnisn 
September 7, 1919; such statement to contain a categorical answer to 
the following inquiry: Are you a member of any organization of Pp 
licemen which is affiliated directly or indirectly with any other la! 
organization? 

“3. Each and every such statement as filed with the several 
marding officers shall at once be sent to the major and superintend 
of the Metropolitan police department. - 

““4, Any member of the Metropolitan police department who joi 
becomes a member of any organization of policemen which is afliliat 
directly or indirectly with any other labor organization, or who ret 
membership in the same after September 7, 1919. or who fails, reuse: 
or neglects to make and file the written statement hereinbefore requir 
shall be deemed guilty of willful noncompliance with the rules 
regulations adopted by the Board of Commissioners for the governmen! 
of the Metropolitan police department, and upon conviction ther: 
shall be removed from the said Metropolitan police department. ; 

Mr. Gompers. For years many policemen, many policemen’s orsa!!7: 
tions which had been formed—providential, beneficial, and societivy 
of that kind—by personal appeas. by correspondence with officers | 
the American Federation and with representatives of the America 
Federation in many of the cities of the country, have asked us t 
recognize them as unions and to organize them into unions and to igs 
charters to them as affiliated with the American Federation of 11'0 
For years we have held off. ‘The requests and applications became ‘ 
widespread and from so many sources that at_the convention 0) \) 
American Federation of Labor, held at Atlantic City June 9 to 26.191". 
or just about two months and a week ago, a resolution was aeoptes 
issue charters to all bona fide organizations of policemen. That ron u- 
tion was adopted during the last days of the convention. And wi = 
that period we have received 36 or 37 applications up to last nicht a’ 
the closing hours of our office. I have not seen the mail this mornits 
and do not know what it contains—how many applications, iC «by 


us? 


a hypothetica} case 
any extent. 
gentleman has sain 


COLUM! 


















harters have been issued to 2°25 bona fide local unions of police- 
various cities; in nearly every one of them the membership is a 
d per cent, 

GARDNER. A hundred per cent of the force in the city? 

Gompers. In the city; yes, sir. I am perfectly willing to leave 
of the organizations of policemen to whom we have issued char 
r the record. You will see we have not anything to hide; noth- 
disguise. I just want to read the names of the citles where we 
sued charters to unions of policemen in order that you may s¢e 
mendous spread of territory between the local unions which have 
rganized., 

ferred to is as follows :) 











‘SEPTEMBER 35, 1919. 


cemen’s unions affiliated with American Federation of Labor, 


Name. | Location Member- 


ship. 
' 

MAO. .cacncéarmnces | Oklahoma City, Okla...... 23 
i eine ei ec wena ee Knoxville, Tenn.... ..... 75 
Rs a oe 2 af oe BI ss an amb wnel | BO 
Oil hgdea etwas eraiecs Paes OS eee | 84 
bats ris ceaanxa one nad poe seah, Seen: 20s OG0cesceewes 59 
do... eraeunanne ae eede atone | CEUs cases cemen 72 
Ge: 3% eae ee .-| Cumberland, Md........ 17 
do ‘ ia Shae ae beeen a AA, A eee 3 


Fort Worth, Tex Ke :S 


10 odes . 
do.. piel Kanan cms gn ae East St. Louis, Ill....... 92 
1o.. Accned pakhncaweese MEM EREUs .tuccarekes | 63 
d Pueblo, Colo.. ! 

7 
1 


0 ome ; : Boston, Mass... 


Warren, Ohio 












s ‘ ) eeee Sr eeeeeeseeees , VR CMDs <6 ccéceedeae 
Divas etheds ccs ; ? ..| Clarksburg, W. Va.... 8 
682 l Ded a ee ae b .| Portland, Oreg RL IS 124 
6S Ws oe ekeaes meee ..| St. Paul, Minn.......... ee 135 
lo pasos .....---.| Meridian, M easata a 
D.ias aes ......| Evansville, Ind....... 61 
ee Pee mee i.) DY ae 64 
{ tiene wekecvccissessaact MOREOERO EEG Bs 7 
Su wane Guest .......| Los Angeles, Calif. Saas 28 
Rs cuvatian th ae eice a Wheeling, W. Va...... 29 
epee ee oe Chattanooga, Tenn 32 
Gin. kdeccetccacdesuasnddedawess Hattiesburg, Miss 20 
G0 7 eicsvilenaedes Sees 7 if 17 
Rios cavnaunaeewasenasais ..| Superior, Wis. baton 
IO. :ocanenher crank add be ae aes Huntington, W. Va.... . 41 
GOs i scetaeuuss viaccess eaeaten a) hh 42 
SDs dicendeedadews raaduniaens Richmond, Calif. .......... 16 
10 ian deve dedune senna s Key West, Fla......... os 18 
seceueeenes ee seencc es ois) aes CHE. Cs ccnens a 20 
BOs, 0: bacuie uted ennees ..| St. Joseph, Mo eee 22 
fotal membership (33 unions).!............. con ; 2, 265 
i Estimated membership 
no tax paid. 
GOMPERS. I want you to note the distances between the cities 
hey have been organized. 
there must have been s¢ thing in the minds of you gentle- 
commissioners, as te what you thought good and _ sufficient 
for your taking this action— forbidding policemen to organize a 
to Live that union affiliated directly or indirectly with any 
bor organization 
UROWNLOW. Not forbidden to organize a union, but organizing 
h was affiliated and would embarrass 
GOMPERS (interposing). One which was affiliated with any other 
ranization ? 
OWNLOW. Yes. 
Gomrers. There must have been some thought behind which 
that action, and that thought could be no other than that 
ation of the policemen’s union to any other labor organization 
detrimental to the force in the performance of the duty of 
that it was violating the fundamental principle of civic duty 
onsibility. Now, there are but two organizations known in 


\ which are regarded as labor organizations: one is the Ameri- 
n Federation of Labor and the other is the Industrial Workers of 
the World—the I. W. W.’s. 
Mr. BrownNtow. I may say that at the time we had no thought of 
1. W. W.'’s. We did think of other local organizations, particularly 
( Kimployees’ Association, not necessarily afiiliated with the 
n Federation of Labor. 
Morrison. That is the Federal employees? 
Ir BDrownnow. No; the City Employees’ Association, which is not 
| with the American Federation of Labor. 
MORRISON. Oh, yes. 
khOWNLOW. Which is an organization 
Morrison. You iaean Mr, Hurley's organization? 
Mi. BROWNLOW. Yes. 
\Mionrnison, Oh, I see 
GOMPERS. Such an organization, which has neither backbone 
temerity to speak for itself. I do not know what the com 
rs had in mind when they adopted this resolution. I onl) 
the record shows and what the regulation shows. 
ROWNLOW. Did you read the statement of policy which the com 
rs adopted and issued on the 22d of August? 
“OMPERS, I did not. On the 22d of August I had not arrived 
United States from my most recent trip. 
BrowNLow. I know you had not; but that was the first state- 
policy that we, made when we first asked these gentlemen to 
from their aftiliations, 
\lorrison, Pardon me, Mr. Gompers. The statement was 
et forth, as I read it—that you did not want to have a divi 
authority, and that you thought if they organized into a 
\ nd affiliated with the American Federation of Labor in the 
‘ a strike that they would not perform their duties as police 
tien and would be friendly to the strikers. 








ROWNLOW. I think I had better read what I said, Mr. Mor 
t Reading :] 
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_‘* The commissioners, after careful consideration of the whole ques 
tion of the organization of a policemen’s union affiliated with any 
other anization, have reached the conclusion that they must 
take the necessary steps to assure entire and complete inde] ndence 
of the police department 

“They approve heartily of the principle of collective bargaining, 
and they welcome the organization of members of the police force for 
the purpose of collective representation, mutual support, and organized 
effort to increase their salaries or improve their working conditions. 

“They must, however, withhold their consent from any project to 
connect such an organization of members of the police department 
with any other labor organization. 

_ The fact that t e policemen’s union is beund by a ‘ no-strike’ pro- 
Vision Is an earnest of the intention of its members not to resort to a 
strike as a weapon of compelling its demands. But if it be affiliated 
with other organizations which do contemplate the use of the strike in 
an emergency, every member of the police force who is a member of 
the union would be liable to the charge, however falsely made, of 
favoritism in the performance of duty in the event of industrial trouble 
involving the organization with which it is affiliated. 

“Authority, especially here in the National Capital, at all times 
must be represented by a police force that has no connection with any 
organization but the constituted agencies of the Government. 7 
_“ This decision must not be i:terpreted to mean that the commis- 
sloners ure opposed to labor organizations, nor must it be taken to 
mean that they are unwilling to meet representatives of any organiza- 
tion of policemen It is only what it purports to be—a statement of 
the decision of the commissioners that the organization of policemen, 
a body of men sworn to enforce the law impartially under all circum- 
stances, must be an organization of policemen and nothing more; that 
it must not be connected with any other labor organization.” 

Mr. Browntow. That was the statement of policy adopted on the 
22d of August and given out to the press on the 23d. 

Mr. Gompers. The statement of policy just read simply accentuates 
what I desire to impress upon the minds of the commissioners. There 
are but two labor organizations in the United States—one the Amer 
ican Federation of Labor and the other the I. W. W.’s. The American 
Federation of Labor, with organizations affiliated, has nearly 4,000,000 
members and the Il. W. W.’s with perhaps 25,000 or 30,000 members. 
The policem¢ n have chosen to become affiliated with the American Fed 
eration of Labor. The statement of the commission as to its policy 
justifies my stutement that the Commissioners have no knowledge of 
the actual character of the American Federation of Labor. In one 
part of that statement of policy there is contained the statement that 
the policemen’s union can not be affiliated, directly or indirectly, with 
any other labor organization that has for its purpose the strike. 

Mr. Brownie It does not say that has for its purpose the use of 
the strike in an emergency. 

Mr. Gomrrrs. It implies the use of a strike in an emergency. The 
fact is that the American Federation of Labor has never in its exist 
ence of 39 years, directly or indirectly, ordered or carried on or had 
for its purpose a strike. 

Mr. Brown.Low. I know that. 

Mr. Gompers. I have been president «f the American Federation of 
Labor for 35 of the 39 years of its existence Mr. Morrison has been 
secretary f 23 years. Mr. Dunean has been vice president for 26 or 
27 years. There are other members of the executive council who have 
been there for from 15 to 20 years. Notwithstanding the unsupported 
opinion which many have as to the power of the executive council of 
the American Iederation of Labor or the power of the president of the 
American Federation of Labor, neither I, as its president, nor the 
executive council ever ordered, directed, or authorized a strike of two 
men or more or one man. May I call your attention to a few of the 
matters which I think you will find of interest? 

Mr. Rogperts (reading). “The object of the American Federation of 
Labor, section 1” 

Mr. GARDNER. Is that your by-laws? 

Mr. Gomprenrs. It is the constitution of the American Federation o 
Labor. 

Mr. Rorerts (reading). “The object of this federation shall be th 
encouragement and formation of local trade and labor unions, and the 
closer federation of such societies through the organization of central 
trade and labor unions in every city, and the further combination 
such bodies into State, Territorial, or provincial organizations to s 
legislation in the interest of the working masses. 

“ Ge¢c. 2. TP establishment of national and international trade 





























unions, based upon a strict recognition of the autonomy of each trade 
and the promotion and advancement of such bodies. 

“Sec. 3. The establishment of departments composed of national or 
international unions affiliated with the American Federation of Labor, 
of the same industry, and which departments shall be governed in con- 
formity with the laws of the American Federation of Labor. 

“Sec. 4. An American federation of all national and international 
trade unions to aid and assist each other, to aid and encourage the 
sale of union-label goods, and to secure legislation in the interest of 
the working people, and influence public opinion, by peaceful and legal 
methods, in favor of organized labor.” 

Mr. Gompers, Those are the objects of the American Federation of 
Labor which have been set forth in that instrument since the formation 
of the federat QD. 

Mr. GarpNerR. May I examine that, Mr. Gomper 

r 








Mr, Gomprrs. Yes, sir [handing paper to Mr. 

Mr. Garpner, This, I assume, contains the by 

Mr. Gomrers. It is the constitution We have no by-laws, except 
the resolutions adopted from time to time. 

I hold in my hand here a little pamphlet called “‘ Manual of Com- 
mon Troced for the Use of Local and Federated Labor Unions Affili 


nerican Federation of Labor, Washington, D. C., 1918 
rhis ha en the common manual used by the American Federation of 
Labor for local unions unattached to any internationa nion for mor 
more than 30 years. I drafted it, secured its indorsement by the ex: 
utive council, and printed it. It is supposedly a secret document I 
deed, it is nothing more or less than a bit of information for the « 
nary common procedure for local organizations which have been or 
ized for the first time and the membership of which their mine ! 
verging into an ability to conduct the affairs of a local organization. | 
think it will show you the character of this work. Mr. Morrison, wi 
you kindly read this through? 

Mr. Morrison. I will read it, because we have had occasion to ad 
minister it once in a while. Do you want me to read the obligations? 
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Mr. GomMPers. Read it threugh. IT think the Commissioners want to 
hear the ringing of the innermost soul of the American Federation of 
Labor 

Mr. MORRISON eadi follows) ? 

Yanual af common proceduic. 
It being desirable that a feeling of reverence should be cultivated 


for the noble aspirations underlying the labor movement, it is impor- 
tant that the lines and obligations herein contained should be com- 
mitted to memory and delivered in a respectful and impressive manner. 






It is also desirable that this-manual shall be kept under lock and key 
in the meeting room and 1 exp osed or submitted to the inspec ‘tion 
of any person not a member in good standing of the American Pedera 
tion without authority of tl president. 

** Not! This procedure is not intended for local unions having 
national or international head Local unions may suspend this pro 

‘dure by the president of the union making a declaration of the expedi 
ency of so doing immediately yon taking the chair. , 

OPENING. 
i} hour of m ing having arrived and a guorum being present, 

the president of the union s} call the body te order, upon which all 
officers ers shall ! ted and a general silence observed 





ceedings, and a sufficient m 





please retire.’ 


‘President: ‘By the authority vested in this union by the charter 
in our midst, and the formal consent of our members, we are pledged 
to the emancipation of cur class from poverty, ignorance, and selfish- 
ness. This can best be accomplished by organization, education, and 
fraternity. Organization is necessary for the sake of education; edu- 
cation is necessary to organization ; and fraternity is the cause and effect 
of unity. In union there is strength, so while we can not hope to be 
suecessful when working individually, by combining our efforts the most 


skillfal and beneficent results may be attained.’ 
“If desired, the following ode may then be sure 


‘OPENING ODE. 
“(Tune: Auld Lang Sy 


* Shall song and music ve forgot 

When workingmen combine ; 

With love united may they not 
Have power almost divine? 

Shall idle drones still live like kine- 
On labor not their own; 

Shall true men starve, while thieves rings 
Reap where they have now sown ? 


‘*No! by our cause eternal, No! 
It shal! not forever be; 
And union men will ere long show 
How workers can be free. 
No! by our cause eternal, No! 
It shall not forever be; 
And union men will ere long show 
How the workers can be [ree 

* President: ‘I now declare this mee ting open tor the trausiaction of 
suc h business as may legally come before it. 

The president will then conduct the meeting according to the laws 
governing the union. 

‘On the occasicn of the installation of newly elected officers, or the 
initiation of candidates for membership, the following ceremonies shall 
be observed: 

* INSTALLATION, 
The newly elected officers will take their places in front of the presi 
dent’s chair; the president clect on the right, and the vice president, 
secretary, treasurer, guardian, and guide elect in the order here stated. 
All members will rise and remain standing while the presiding officer 
administers to the officers collectively the following obligation : 


‘* INSTALLATION OBLIGATION, 
‘I, ————-, do hereby sincerely pledge my honor to perform th 


duties of my office as prescribed by the laws of this union; and to bear | 


trne allegiance to the American Federation of Labor. I will deliver 
to my successor in office all books, papers, and other property of this 
vnion that may be in my possession at the close of my official term. I 
will also deliver all property of the American Federation of Labor to 
ihe president of the Same upon demand. All of this I solemnly promise, 
with the full knowledge that to violate this pledge is te stamp me as a 
man devoid of principle and destitute of honor.’ 
‘President: ‘You wiil now proceed te your respective stations and 
perform the duties devolving upon you.’ 
The outgoing president then surrenders the chair to his successor 
“ INITIATION, 
President : ‘ Brother Guide, see that the candidates in waiting lay 
en duly elected, and introduce them for initiation.’ 
When the guide arrives with the candidates at the inside door he 
will give the alarm. The members will rise to their fect, and when th< 


lool pened the following ode may be sung: 
“ODE OF WELCOME, 
*“(Tune: Marching Through Georgia.) 


‘ Start the music, brothers, we will sing a labor song, 

Sing it with a vim that will speed our cause along; 

Let it ring throughout the world, in chorus full and strong 
Yes; we are the members of the union, 


* Chorus. 


*‘Herrah! Hurral! Union makes us strong; 
Hurrah! Hurrah! It helps our cause along; 
So we'll sing the chorus wherever we may threng 
As we march onward in union. 

“During the singing the guide and candidates start from tbe door 
to meet the president, who joins them at the corner of the room. If 
the ode is not used, the ceremony is as above after the alarm ts given, 
Whe guide will have the candidates at his right and left, and when the 
singing is ended will say 

“Guide: ‘ Brother Pr esident, permit me to introduce Mr. —~ —, 
Mr, - , all wageworkers of good character, and duly elected in 
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meeting, who now come of their own free will 
to “the | cultens of membership in the 

* President : 
American Federation of Labor requires perfect freedom of 
i y candidate 
y is required, 
is nothing 


* You also promise 
Lal or, and never consent to subordinate its interests 
organization of which you may now or herea 
; ‘Brothers, the guardian being at his post to defend 

us against all intruders, the secretafy being prepared to record the pro- 
nher of brothers being present, I declare 

this meeting duly convened and qualified to consider and Ree cote me such 
business as may come before it tliat is recognized by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. All who are not members of the Federatio n will 


** You also paeeeans 
American 


r command? 

further agree 
movement, and to defend, to the best 
trades-union principle, which guards its autonon 
eapital as the product of the past labor of 
race; and that wages can never be regarded as 
equivalent for labor performed ; and that it is the mission of th 


viewer f 
the matcrial, 


is life remains or 
American Federation of Labor?’ 

‘Do you thus promise?’ (Auswer.) 
‘* MEMBERS (in chorus). ‘ We bear witness.’ 

fi are now members of the American Feder 


* PRESIDENT. 


** PRESIDENT: 
and 1 give ) 
: president will give you further instructions.’ 

i j then conduct the new members ic thi 
address them: 

‘ Brothers, 


it, who will thus 
* VICE PRESIDENT. 


you will give 
current password.) 


: shoulder and palm of your hand upward. 
extending 
in: Should you desire to leave the meeting bel 
required to ask permission of the vicc 
you will step to the center of the hall and repeat the salutation 
president as when entering, except that the palm of the hand 
Upon the recognition by the president in es 
his hand you will be permitted to retire.’ 

: guide will then conduct the new members to the secret: 
with their cards of membership, and then 


turned downward. 


you in need; 


* PRESIDENT. 


for paivato and 


tigures rather, for certain letters. 
That is to convey the ia for each quarter. 








to be 


workmen, it is my duty to inform You 
in 


for membership in its body. An oblisat 
but let me assure you that in this obligation 
/ contrary to your civil or religious duties. With thi. 
standing, are you willing to take an obligation which binds 
your honor as a man to keep the same as long as life remain? 

(Answer, ) 

* President: ‘ You will now, each of you, plac your right 
l while I reeite the obligation.’ 


* INITIATORY OBLIGATION, 
ohe candidate use the singular insi 


case of the candidate being a woman or 


} 


* own free will, do sincerely promise to abid 


to bear true allegiance to the American 


e to keep inviolate the traditional princip 
namely, to be respectful in word and 
considerate to the widow and orphan, 


never to discriminate against a fellow 
color, or nationality. To defend fr 


pressed by tongue or pen, with all 


to educate yourself and fellow worke: 


and the future to protect the wag 


against oppression and to fully secure the toilers’ disenthrallm 
every species of injustice? 

: promise that you will never knowingly 
wronged, if in your power to prevent it, 
subordinate every 


sclfish impulse to the 
intelectual, and moral condition of th 


** You further solemnly promise on your word of honor that yo 
whenever and wherever possible, purchase only strictly union-made 
and that you will use your best endeavors to influence other 
same, and never become faithless to your obligation? 

io all of this you pledge your honor to observe and keep 
until you may be absolved from this obligativ 


my right hand in full acknowledgment 


you to the meeting room, when you 


of the hall, facing the president, who! 


right tand extended before you, paral! 


his hand, palm downward. You can th 


where they will remain till the close 


* CLOSING, 


being no further business befor 


W ill now proceed to close. 

“* You will all bear well in mind your obligations. 
for it teaches you how to live; have faith in the union, and it \ 
have zeal for the union, for in its srowth 
find happiness for yourselves and your fellow men.’ 

sf »> may then be sung: 


Cherish th 


** CLOSING ODE, 
“(Tune, ‘America.’ ) 


“Come, let our yoices rais 


In tharkful songs of prais: 
For union’s might ; 

May we as brothers kind, 

In union strong combined, 


United heart and mind 


Uphold the right. 


y virtue of my office, I now declare this me 
; until our next regular session, unless specially called, 
hope to see you all present.’ ”’ ; 
MorkISON. Then follow rules governing debate, motion 
] zed ‘questions, order of business, key to cipher, etc. 

a iOMPERS. In addition to that, 
May I ask one question before you start? 
that inat you will follow the pledges taken 
¢ class, irrespective of whether they ar 
can ¥ ederation of Labor or otherwise? 
GOMPERS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. er. Oh, yes; we are not selfish. 
I also want to call your attention to ihe key tv 
confidentiat communications. im 
It is simply a code of A, PB, +s D, ete., meaning certain le — 
eall your attention to what that 
And I want 


e affiliated with th 


I want to show 


American Federation of La 


to gain admission to the meetin: 
the inside door When the guardian op 
him the current password.’ (Vice president 


The president will 


president, 





I take you all into our conn 
I lear! 


and do all you can fi 





» the character of the passwords which haye been given by me as 
esident and sent in code—that code just mentioned. Will you kindly 


0 GARDNER [reading] : 
“Labor and democracy is our fight.” 
«pabor and democracy is our fight.” 
«Fight and win for freedom.” 
right and win for freedom.” 
“Pight on for freedom.” 
right on for freedom. 
vr, GompEeRS. Those are ‘the passwords during the war and before 
we ¢ red into the war. I tried to make the passwords means some- 


watchword and something that would make an impression 
the men to whom it was communicated in confidence and actually 
{ by them before they could gain admission into the meeting 





\lr, BROWNLOW. May I say to you, Mr. Gompers, what I have often 
id to other people, that no man in all the world has done more than 





re gud no man has aided our country more than you, and no man has 
tone What you have done with the laboring classes of our country in 
the past three or four years. And I 


Mr. GomPERS. I thank you for the compliment, but I am _ president 
ethe American Federation of Labor and a member of one of its unions, 
ni after all that our great renk and file has done in this great crisis 
want to thank you for your appreciation of my efforts, not only to 

solidify the body of organized workers but to give tone and character 

ind a watchword to the great mass of the workers of our country, be- 
ise the organized workers are the leaders of the laboring forces of 

\merica, as they are of any other country, because the others are un- 
organized, have no voice, are inarticulate, and are lead by what we 
organized workers do for good or for evil. You have, Mr. Brownlow, 
faken occasion to express appreciation of the service that I have ren- 
or, tried to render, during this great crisis of our country 
of the world. I am not vain a bit, but too great a modesty is a 
species of vanity. I have tried my very best, and I have felt it was the 
duty of every man in’ America, if he loved America, if he cared for 
himself, for his family, his descendants, that it was his duty to give his 
ill, his very life if neeessary, in order that America might triumph in 
this great cause, in this world struggle, and to give us an opportunity to 
ive our own lives. 

And then we find this and other things which I shall endeavor to 
before you in as concise a form as I possibly can. I find in the 
article that a stigma is placed upon the American Federation of Labor 
by the commissioners. 

e people have not joined the I. W. W. They have joined the 
in Federation of Labor with a view only that we may be able 

o give them our moral support in every just claim they have for the 

onsideration of the commissioners and of the other local authorities. 

We have seen, gentlemen of the commission, we have seen Presidents 
ue edicts forbidding men employed in the Government of the 

iited States not only to organize, but also to petition Congress; to 

ive information to Members of Congress, of the House or Senate, 
pon pain of demotion or dismissal. I say it with regret, certainly not 
with the purpose of saying anything derogatory to the great character 
of a former President, the former President of the United States, Roose- 


Cast 


jored 
dered 














velt. I refer to his “ gag rule,” which was later supplemented by 
former President Taft. It was necessary that we go to the Congress 
f the United States in order to secure relief. It was done in the case 
of the employees in the Postal Department. We secured from the 


Congress of the United States a repeal of that order of President Rcose- 
wit and President Taft. A provision in an appropriation bill and law 
of the land, approved by the President, made this provision. 


Mr. Morrison (reading) : 
“Act of August 24, 1912 (87 Stat., par. 555): Provided, hoicever, 


that membership in any society, association, club, or other form of 
rganization of postal employees not affiliated with any outside organi- 
ition imposing an obligation or duty upon them to engage in any 
strike, or proposing to assist them in any strike, against the United 
States, having for its objects, among other things, improvements in 
the condition of labor and of its members, including hours of labor and 
compensation therefor and teave of absence, by any person or groups 


ot persons in said Postal Service, or the presenting by any such 
persoh or groups of persons of any grievance or grievances to the 
Congress Or any Member thereof, shall not constitute or be cause for 


reduction in rank or compensation or removal of such person or groups 
{ persons from said service. The right of persons employed in the 
vil service of the United States, either individually or collectively, 
'0 petition Congress, or any Member thereof, or to furnish information 


to elther House of Congress, or to any committee or member thereof, 
shall 1 be denied or interfered with.” 

Mr. GOMPERS. I hold in my hand a book, whose title is American 
Federation of Labor, History, Encyclopedia, and Reference Book. 
It is the only book of the kind issued by any organization of labor 
in the whole civilized world. It is a summary of all the actions for 
every convention as well as of the executive council and administrative 
ficers of the American Federation of Labor. I submit this, not as a 


u 
comp!) 


ilies, b 


nM 


history and encyclopedia of the American Federation's activi- 
as & summary we can submit and are willing to submit every 
locument printed or written, any documents official or other- 
We challenga any man to show that there has ever been a 
rdered or directed by the American [Federation of Labor or 
Ny of its officers. That will conclusively show you that the provision 
{ vy just read contained that declaration not only at our instiga- 
: With our absolute approval. 
Mir. J 


WNLOW. @ did not understand that last sentence, 
Mr. GOMPERS. I say that the provision of the law just read contains 
civil-service employees of the United States shall not belong 
rganization which has for its purpose strikes, etc., and I say 
t American Federation of Labor history demonstrates beyond 
that the American Federation of Labor has never had the 
its purpose or its activities, so that the regulation and the 
Sta of policy of the commissioners has no application to the 
_ in Nederation of Labor. : m 
_ Mr. Browntow. That statement of policy does not refer to the 
a Federation of Labor but to other organizations which are 
Mir. GoMpERS. But there are no organizations with which the police- 
men become affiliated which order strikes. ‘They can not join the 
ACI ts’ union; they can not join the bricklayers’, the molders’, or 
ATT ers’ union. 
M BROWNLOW. What was meant was that through the American 


n of Laher they would be affiliated with various other bodies. 


| 


i 
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Mr. Gomprnrs. The various other bodies are all affiliated through thé 
American Federation of Labor. 

Mr. BrowNLow. That is what we meant. 

Mr. GOMPERS. I want to call your attention to a law which has been 
uj n the statute books since 1886. It provides for the incorporation 
of trade-unions and legalizes their actual existence and is recognized 
by the Government of the United States as such. It ts the act of 
June 29, 1886. It is as follows | Aside: Mr. Morrison will you kindly 
read this’): ; 

Mr. Monrison (reading) : 

“Incorporation of national trade-unions (p. 3204, act of June 29, L886, 
U. 8S. Compiled Statutes). 
““SEcTION 1. The term ‘national trade-union,’ in the meaning of 


this act, shall signify any association of working people having two 
or more branches in the States or Territories of the United States for 
the purpose of aiding its members to become more skillful and efficient 


workers, the promotion of their general intelligence, the elevation of 
their character, the regulation of their wages and their hours and 
conditions of labor, the protection of their individual rights in the 


prosecution of their trade cr trades, the raising of funds for the benefit 
of sick, disabled, or unemployed members, or the families of deceased 
members, or for such other object or objects for which working people 
may lawfully combine, having in view their mutual protection or benetit. 

“Sec. 2. National trade-unions shall, upon filing their articles of in 
corporation in the oflice of the recorder of the District of Columbia, 
become a corporation under the technical name by which said national 
trade-union desires to be known to the trade, and shall have the right to 
sue and be sued, to implead and be impleaded, to grant and receive, in 
its corporate or technical name, property, real, personal, and mixed, 
and to use said property and the proceeds and income thereof for th 
objects of said corporatien as in its charter defined: Provided, That 
each union may hold only so much real estate as may be required for 
the immediate purposes of its incorporation. 

‘Sec. 5. An incorporated national trade-union shall have power to 


make and establish such constitution, rules, and by-laws as it may 
deem proper to carry out its lawful objects, and the same to alter, 
amend, add to, or repeal at pleasure. 

“Sec. 4. An incorporated national trade-union shall have power to 


define the duties and powers of all its officers and preseribe their mode 
of election and term of office, to establish branches and subunions in 
any Territory of the United States. 

“Sec. 5. The headquarters of an incorporated national trade-union 
shall be located in the District of Columbia.” 

Mr. GARDNER. My mind is somewhat confused about something—it 
was always my impression that these strikes were either supported by 
the national body or rejected by them. I gathered this from newspaper 
accounts, because I never read or had read to me the constitution. Now, 
I note by a reading of the provisions in this little book which you have 
prepared for the individual council that they pledge themselves to sup 
port all labor alike. Now, with that pledge, also providing that the 


controversy is between union and nonunion men; now, with that 
pledge how could that exist? In other words, if they will stand by all 
labor alike, organized or unorganized, in a strike between union an. 


nonunion labor, how can the union laborer injure the nonunion laborer? 
My impression had always been that there was always a difference be 
tween the union and nonunion men; efforts of the union men to drive 
nonunion men away. Under that theory I was wondering if that was 
correct. 

Mr. Gompers. All that we ask of the police department is that they 
shall be perfectly neutral in any controversy between employers and 
employees. The controversy not between union and nonunion men 
It is a dispute between union and nonunion men on the one side and 
the employers on the other. Now, in my old trade—that of cigarmaker— 
there is now a strike of 125,000 members of my craft. There are, I 
think, 38,000 members in that organization and there are 125,000 men 
on strike at this time and undoubtedly for a better wage. Their wages 
have not been increased in the last few years in spite of the higher cost of 
living. They are engaged in a common strike, union and nonunion 
workmen. ‘That is all. In any dispute which may arise between em 
ployers and employees, that is the best term, in any dispute between 
them, all we ask of the police is that they shall be impartial and not 
throw their full weight against the poor devil who is trying to get 
something to which he is justly entitled. 

Mr. GARDNER. I was trying to clear this up. For instance, there is a 
strike in any department of the District; if our street cleaners should 
go on strike and they were union men affiliated with your organization, 
and there should be brought into the city a carload of men and put on 
the streets in their place—-nonunion men—if they were injured by the 
union men, struck with a brick or run out of town, that would be con- 
trary to that? 

Mr. GOMPERS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morrison, will you kindly read this section from the Clayton Act, 
which was passed in 1914 and signed by the President October 15, 1914? 

[Mr. Morrison read as follows :] 

“(Public No, 212—Sixty-third Congress.) 

“Sec. 6. That the labor of a human being not a commodity 
article of commerce. Notbing contained in the antitrust laws shall 
construed to forbid the existence and operation of labor, agricultural, or 
horticultural organizations, instituted for the purposes of mutual help, 
and not having capital stock or conducted for profit, or to forbid or 
restrain individual members of such organizations from lawfully carry 
ing out the legitimate objects thereof; nor shall such organizations or 
the members thereof be held or construed to be illegal combinations or 
conspiracies in restraint of trade under the antitrust laws.” 


is 


or 


is 


Mr. GARDNER. What penalty is there for a member of the union, 
affiliated with the American Federation of Labor, violating his oath of 
allegiance ? 

Mr. Gompers. Such as a fine or reprimand, suspension from right to 
hold office or to attend meetings for a specific time, and some of them, 
I think, by expulsion. I am free to say that I am very much opposed 
to expulsion under any circumstances. I believe in the punishinent of 
wrongdoers in any walk of life, in any sphere of activity. I am op 
posed to the expulsion of a member from the union by any of our or 
ganizations. The American Federation of Labor has no power to im 
pose a penalty. The penalty is imposed by the organization itself upon 
its recalcitrant member or those who violate its obligations and rules 
We have no power to pass upon it either favorably or otherwise. Now, 
my reasons for opposition to expulsion are somewhat as follows: The 
expulsion of a man from the union carries with it that these unex 


where is the sense 
organization Is 


ora right 


pelled men will not be working with him, othe rwise 
of expulsion? ‘The simple privilege of being in the 
nothing if it does not carry with it somewhat of a pri' 


ilege 
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to work with his associates. If the organization has not the power to 
prevent this man working at his trade, then the punishment by expul- 
sion is a farce. If, on the other hand, it has the power to enforce 
uch 2 penalty, it means capital punishment; it means taking away the 
means by which the man may live, and I am opposed to either of these 
urtions. I believe in the penalizing of a man by his organization if 
he «does wrotig, but I believe that that penalty should be within the 
limit; that he shall have an opportunity to make good some other time, 
her by fine, by reprimand, that he may so live to overcome it, Dut 
er expel him and deny him either the farcical or the actual oppor- 
ity of earning his livelihood. J 
‘ir. GarpNer. Mr. Gompers, if I may analyze this as I go, coming 
wn to policemen, if they were affillated with the union, as they now 
e, they would have the right alone to pass upon their misdeeds, and 
vou would bave no right or power to pass upon any misdeeds of theirs. 
\ir. Gompers. So long as they retained their local existence ; that is, 
us @ Qirectly affiliated union of the American Federation of Labor, 
Mie actions of these local unions in matters of that character would be 
ubject to appeal; that is, review and modification. 
vir. GARDNER. You have no power in the matter? 
Mr. Gomprers. No initiatory power. Merely appeal power. 
Mr. GArpNER, You bave the appeal power? 
Vir, Gompers. Yes; we have the power of appeal from any action 
local unions which is contrary to the principles of the American 
Mederation of Labor 
ir. GARDNER. Wh hy-law or what regulation do you have as your 
tide jn passing upon these appeals? 
\ GomMprrs. The rule of common sense and 
ply that 
Vir. Garonek. And no written rule? 
‘ir. GOMPERS. There is no written rule governing that 
Mir. GARPNeR. [ see. Excuse me for interrupting you, Dut I want to 
that thing in my mind 
ir. GomMpERS. Not at all, Mr. Commissioner. If there was anything 
to hide, I would not come here and throw myself wide open as to any 
hing you may care to inquire into. 
Mr. GanpNer. IT am simply seeking information 
Mir. Gompers. I am glad to furnish information i want to call 
cur attention to the declaration of the American Foderation of Labor 
onvention of 1910 [reading]: 


‘commnion decency. 


in convention of 1910, 


Organized labe ontends for the improvement of the standard of 
ignorance and foster education, to instill character and 
manhood and an independent spirit among our people, to bring about 
2 recognition of the interdependence of the modern tife of man and his 
fellow man. It aims to establish a normal workday, take the children 
from the factory and the workshop and place them in the school, the 
home, and the playground. In a word, the unions of labor, recognizing 
he duty of toil, strive to educate their members to make their homes 
more cheerful in every way, to eontribute an earnest effort toward 
making life the better worth living, to avail their members of their 
tights as citizens, and to bear the duties and responsibilities and per- 
form their obligations they owe te our country and our fellow men. 
Lober contends that in every effort to achieve its praiseworthy ends 
ui honorable and lawful means are not only commendable but shonld 
receive the sympathetic support of every right-thinkipg, progressive 
man. 

Mr. GoMrers. I hold in my hand printed copy of the declaration 
of the laber movement by dts representatives about three weeks before 
we entered the war, or three weeks before the President appeared before 
Congress. Lt am perfectly willing that you gentlemen have a copy of 


Declaration of American Federation of Laber 


hile, To uproot 


this, not necesserily to burden the record with it, but for your own 
information. 
Mr. MORRISUN, It n exeerpt from President Wilson's address and 


ends as follows: 

“ You have made the statement of the American's labor question in 
peace or war on March 12, 1917, and in which appears the following 
paragraph : 

‘* We, the officers of the National and International Trade Unions of 
\merica in national conference assembled in the capital of our Nation, 
hereby pledge ourselves in peace or in war, in stress or in storm, to 
stand unreservedly by the standards of liberty and the safety and 
preservation of the institutions and ideals of our Repubiic.’ 

Mr. GOMPERS. Read the rest of it, 

Mr. Morrison, The rest of it? 

“*In this solemn hour of our Nation's life it is our earnest hope that 
onr Republic may be safeguarded in its unswerving desire for peace; 
that our people may be spared the horrors and burdens of war; that 
they may have the opportunity to cultivate and develop the arts of 
vwnece, human brotherhood, and a higher civilization. 

But, despite all our endeavors and hopes, should our country be 
drawn into the maelstrom of the European conflict we, with these 
ideals of liberty and justice herein declared as the indispensable basis 

national policies, offer our services to our country in every tield of 

ietivity to defend, safeguard, and preserve the Republic of the United 

States of America against its enemies, whomsoever they may be, and 

call upon our fellow workmen and fellow citizens in the holy name 

labor, justice, freedom, and humanity to devotedly and patriotically 
like service,’ ”’ 

Mir. Gomrers, That 








esolution was adopted by a unanimous voice, and 

t the subsequent convention of the American Federation of Labor 
idopted by a unanimous vote and, that is not all, the declaration was 
made good all through the war and since, 

There is a declaration which was made in the convention, an ex 
erpt from President Wilson's Buffalo address, which I should like you 
gentlemen to herr. President Wilson came to our convention— Novem- 
ber, 1917-——-after we had been in the war about eight months and de- 
livered an address, and among the wonderful things that he said was 
this tribute to the American Federation of Labor and its activities. 

Mr. MORRISON (reading): 

‘ While we are fighting for freedom, we must see, among other things, 
that labor is free, and 1 means a number of interesting things. It 
means not only that we must do what we have declared our purpose to 
slo—see that the conditions of labor are not rendered more onerous by 
ihe war—but also that we shall see to it that the instrumentalities b 
whieh the conditions of labor are improved are not blocked or cheehed. 
‘hat we innst doe. That has been the matter about which I have taken 
mleasure in conferring from time to time with your president, Mr. 
Gompers, and if I may be permitted to do so I want to express my 
edmiration of his patriotic courage, his large vision, and his states- 
mantike sense of what has to be done. I like to lay my mind alongside 
of a man that knows how to pull in harness, The horses that kick 
over the traces will haye to be put in a corral.” 
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Mr. Gompers. I could, gentlemen, go through much more in order 
demonstrate the accuracy of the position and the justice of our pr r to 


: p o ‘e 
against this regulation which you have adopted’ and promulgated 
the police, but I have some consideration of time and your du; . 


1l€S as 


well as my own, and therefore I Shall desist from that feature o 


: { it. hy 
I desire a few moments to present a few more thoughts. me Ut 
_ Gentlemen, after all, what bave the people of the United States h 
fighting for?, What have we been fighting for? Why did we orcani,. 


this army of 4,000,000 men? Why have we made sacrifices 9; 


and life; given our money in the drives; loaned our money for benan 
depriving ourselves of many, many of the things that make up the 


comforts of fe? Why? Is it that after we have won a victory 4. 
militarism and autecracy and imperialism we shall have tio 
which were exercised before taken from us? 





inst 
rights 
Autocracy does not mere. 


exist in name. It exists as a fact; it is a state of mind; it is 4 — 
of fact. If the working people of the United States, policemen inciyq, 4 
had the right before the war to organize and to affiliate with any | wful, 
honorable, patriotic body of people, surely, at the close of the war. 
when we have won against such great odds, a victory that will ev down 
in history as the greatest struggle in the history of the whole world 
then shonld not out of it, out of the glow, out of the glamor, oy; of 


the sacrifice, the denial of a right, come the right to organize, the right to 
affiliate with a bona fide organization of labor that has had a continnoy: 
and honorable existence for more than 39 years? 7 

The declaration which you huve adopted, the regulation which you 
have adopted, places a stigma on the American Federation o;{ Labor 
not upon any other organization. If the Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia ean and they do adopt a resolution placing that stigma 
of making the American Federation of Labor anathema—what wil! {iy 
action be—-what impression will it have upon the minds of employers 
generally? If constituted authority in the Distriet of Columbia cap 
say to these people, “ You can have nothing to do with the America) Fe. 
eration of Labor,” the only body with which they have been affiliated 
then employers will say, “That is the official dictum; that is the 
judgment of the authorities in the Capital of our Nation and gives ys 
the cue to follow in a like course.’ And we are not deserving of such 
characterization or of such a stigma. 

Mr. BROWNLOW. No stigma was intended, and the proof of that is tha 
our other employees are organized in unions that are affiliated with th 
American Federation of Labor. 

Mr. GoMPERS, Mr. Brownlow, if I theught that the personnel of thi 
commission was such that they intended to do that aforethought, cas 
a stigma upon the American Federation of Labor movement, and to dy 
a wrong, I would not waste your time and my time to come here and 
make the statements that I have tried to make. 

Mr. BrowNnLow. I am glad to have you say that; I am glad 
acquitted in your mind of any intent. 

Mr. Gomrers. It is because I have a respect for the personne! of th 
commission, and believe that they have gone further than they intended 
further than they, in my judgment, have the right to go; further tha) 
fs good for our Capital or good for our country that I have come here. 

It is time that we take into consideration the situation which cxist 
throughout the world. In no country on the face of the globe is ther 
such tranguillity, such order, such a stablizing influence exercised |)y any 
labor movement as there is by the American Federation of Labor in ou 
country. 

Mr. Kurz. I accept that statement without any question. 

Mr. Gomrers. And yet, because these men have become affiliated i: 
their union with the American Federation of Labor you say to ther 
that they must recede from that position or lose their jobs—be with 
out employment. 

Mr. Morrison. And the pensions. 

Mr. Gompers. Yes; and their pensions are forfeited. 

The countries of the world are seething with revolution and 
tionary spirit. As I have indicated, have shown by proof beyond ques 
tion, the American labor movement is of a constructive, not of a di 
structive character, going along within the law and within the rules, and 
within the Constitution and the guaranties of the Republic of the United 
States. We are engaged in this work, and it is no mean job, let me 
tell you, gentlemen ; it is not and has not been —- mean job to try to 
stabilize the activities of the working people of the United States 
They have had great cause for dissatisfaction by reason of the fact that 
they are made the victims of the greed and avarice commonly known 
as food profiteering In one form or ‘another. A large proportion of the 
workers of our country were engaged in the production of the things for 
war, engaged in the production of things for destruction. With th 
armistice and the practical ending of the war, all that species of indus 
try came to a full stop. The employers and captains of industry and 
commerce have not been able to have the judgment or the enterprist 
to get back to something like normal conditions of industry. Lars 
numbers of our people are unemployed. Many of them who are «m 
ployed are not earning enough wages to insure them the opportunity C0 
live decently because of the increased cost of living. ‘Then to fine 
opposition to the attempt to organize the policemen who seek ors nnlza 
tion, for the purpose of what? To seek here some relief from (hes 
grievances which they are required to bear in the service. eZ 

I assume, gentlemen, that you have read the statement made by th 
policemen in regard to the situation in which they find themselves and 
the grieyanees about which they complain. God knows they are ‘re 
enough. 

Mr. BrowNtow. We know that, and we want to do everytl 
sible———. 

Mr. Gomprns (interposing). Yes; I know, and you arc the ¢! 
of these policemen of this city. 7 : 

Mr. BrowNLow. Not with respect to salaries, Mr. Gompers, eral 
the salaries are fixed by Congress. The commissioners have 1 
but every time that these conditions have arisen, sought Increase 
for the members of the police force, and are seeking it now. [here b 
a bill for that purpose now before Congress, which has been 4))i — 
by the District Committees in both the Senate and the House. Wo Dav 
recognized and have so stated publicly that the members of th sige 
deparment are not sufficiently well paid. We bave endeavored ay Cree 
means within our power to secure from Congress the immediate £ 
in legislation to ameliorate that evil. 

Mr, Gompers, And thus far practically without success. 

Mr. BrowNnLow. Thus far without success, in so far as this, 
measure, is concerned. Some very slight-—I think insufficis 
crease was granted by Congress in the last two years. ar of 

Mr. Gomprrs. These policemen are reasoning and patriot rhes 
families, as a rule. They find that all this is a stow process 





aa > t the 
show by their affiliations, by their desire to have the SUE, 0000,000 
American labor movement, that they want the great mass 0 hind 


workers to get behind their request and their applications and 
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ssioners in order that they may become 


tt ssioners in that regard, and, as their reward, they have the 

v of resigning from the organization or seeing that its affilia 
thdrawn or lose their positions. 

itlemen, I think you will find that the commissioners in the 

of the regulation have acted without proper information. 

not acted in the interests of the citizenship of the District 

i or of our country. I have heard—I do not know of my own 

that court proceedings have been taken or that they are to 

\ rated to secure relief from the order or regulation which you 

ave adopted. I prefer at any time, by conference with those 

7 sponsible for actions, to persuade them of an error which 


hy » committed and endeavor to have it corrected. I ask, gentle- 


of some assistance to | 
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Mr. KITCHIN. 
strike ; 


One of the objects, of course, was to prevent 


a but the. American Federation of Labor says that they 


| do not order a strike, they do not command a strike, they do 

not strike, but the commissioners said you must get out of th: 
American Federation of Labor, and they got out, because, as 
gentlemen said, we were going to raise the salaries. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. What was the purpose of permitting 
them to become members of the Federation of Labor if it was 
not to prevent a strike? 

Mr. KITCHIN. If the gentleman means only to prevent 
policemen’s strike, his vision does not go far enough The 





| joining or affiliating 


— time be given to these men. The ultimatum that they must 
ae t or be discharged is unwarranted so far as the American 
j of Labor is concerned. 
; mental authority, if employers as gencral rule will an 
American Federation of Labor and by their actions and 
ripple its efforts you will have something to deal with, not 
wit You will have the men flying where they think they can secure 
vail in each stage of their disappointment they throw themselves 
aN here some relief is promised, either immediate or in the 
good order, for peace, tranquillity, progress, safety, [ ap 
he commissioners to rescind that order. 
uv for the patience of the hearing. 
ow. Mr. Gompers, the commissioners have heard with very 
t all you have to say and will take it all into very careful 
t to repeat again that this action was taken without any thought 
ld be or could be interpreted as casting a stigma upon the 
Federation of Labor. For the organization I, as one of the 
oners, entertain the very highest respect and regard, and I 
sed that many times privately and to some degree publicly 
was any occasion for a public utterance. The moiives that 
he commissioners was a different on¢ it had for its con 
jing the police department quite independent, so that even 
ge of partiality on account of any affiliation of its members with | 
th any other labor organization. could not be made. Indeed 
the police department are affiliated with unions which are 
th the American Federation of Labor—bricklayers and 
rpenters. I merely mention some of which I know. No 
of that relation is contemplated by this statement of policy 
made in pursuance of that statement. It was, we believe, 
protect the police department from any question, however 
f allegiance 
will take into consideration very carefully what you hare 
Giompers, 
ER Muy | make this suggestion: I do not knew how long 
members of the commission, may cesire to take for the 
ideration of this matter, in view of what has been presented 
morning—that, if in your judgment you shall require fur- 
onsider it, we think it would not be amiss to extend the 
ultimatum, so that both you gentlemen, as commissioners, 
to consider it, and secondly, that these men may alse have 
sider their position. 
OWNLOW. That also we will consider The communicatir in 
to the men very readily. 
MPERS. Thank you, sir. 
ion at 12.30 p. m. the conference adjourned.) 
ITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, the real cause and the only 
any such thing as section 2 being brought before this 
the fact that the police union of this city joined the 
lederation of Labor. That was the contest in Boston 
he police union and the State and city authorities. 
e contest of the policemen’s unions in over 35 cities 
nited States. There is no doubt that the majerity of 
ct Committee, when it reported this provision, intended 
he special purpose in view to prevent by law the police 
nization of this city from becoming a member of the 
\I lederation of Labor or of any union or organization 


to the strike as a weapon to enforce its demands. 
use to disguise it, and we ought to employ such lan- 
s bill that will clearly do what was really intended. 
. and I will pause for the answer, is there a gentle 
committee which reported this bill who did not intend 
ction to prevent the police union of this city from 
ember of the American Federation of Labor or 
or organization that employs the strike as a means 
; wrongs or enforce its demands? TI assert that that 
intention of the committee. I see present the 
the committee, and if I am not correct in my state- 
them ought to correct me. The very object of sec- 
lhe very object for which every man on the committee that 
t, was to prevent the police union or policemen indi- 
om joining the American Federation of Labor or any 
organization that resorts to the strike. Does any man 


1 ask 
ol 


ihe 


oO] 


HUDDLESTON. Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Was not the purpose to prevent the 
One from-striking? 

Mr. KITCHIN, It was to prevent their union or organization 


ming or affiliating with the American Federation of 
any union or organization that employs the strike as a 


HUDDLESTON. What does Congress care whet organi- 
‘ey join so long as they do not strike but go ahead and 
their duty? [Applause.] 





purpose of this section was not only to prevent the policemer 
from striking but to prevent them and their union from belong 
ing or affiliating with any union or organization that 
whose members did strike, because the committee knew and this 
House knows that if the policemen or their union belonged to 


To er 


or affiliated with any such union or organization, the police 
men—the law enforcers—would be in sympathy with the 
strikers, with their fellow unionists. [Applause.| The com 
mittee, by this section, intended to prevent this. If I were 
peliceman and belonged to the trainmen’s union, or if my police 
union belonged to or affiliated with such trainmen’s union, and 
if the trainmen of my city were to strike by order of the 
union, just as natural as water flowing downstream I would 
be in sympathy with the strikers, whatever they might do. We 


did not want, and the committee did not want, and the Ameri- 
int, the policemen, the enforcers of law and 


1 


can people do not w: 


order, to be fellow wnionists with strikers any industry. 
{Applause. } 

The CHAIRMAN The time eentleman from North 
Carolina has expired. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I ask for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection * 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The construction of the committee that 1 


ported out this section, the construction of the gentleman fre 


Wyoming [Mr. Monperr], is that this section as it is writ 

will prevent the policemen or their union or organization from 
becoming members of the American Federation of Labor \t 
first glimpse the language would seem to bear out such con 


struction, but when you analyze it such can not be put upon ti 
section. It does not prevent the police unien of this city from 
with the American Federation of Labor, 
The language used in the section does not do it, gentlemen 

We want to at the right of this thing: we are all aft 
the same object; all of us want to prevent the police union o 
this city from being a member of or affiliating with the America 
Federation of Labor or belonging to any wnion that does belong 


ret 





to the American Federation of Labor. I say this section ith 
its present language does not do it. 

Let us get these two facts in our minds and if will appear 
clearly that it does net do it: First, the American lederation 
of Labor does not “hold, claim, or exercise the right to deman 
of any of its membership obedience to an order to strike « 
cease work for any cause”; second, a policeman or an indi 
vidual as such does not or can not become a member of tl 
American Federation of Labor. Such federation i omposed of 
unions or organizations and not of individual \ police union 
lor organization, but not the individual policeman, can becor 
a member of or affiliate th the Ameri Federation of Labor. 
A moment ago I asked the distinguished gent lan from Cal 
fornia if that was the case, and he said yes: that individua 
one could not become a member of the federation 

Mr. REAVIS. Will the gentleman be good enough to vield 


to me? 
Mr. KITCHIN. I will vield to the gentleman for ! 
Do I understand that the Ameriean Fede: 


a anestion 


Mr. REAVIS i- 
tion of Labor is composed of organizations or individuals? 

Mr. KITCHIN Organizations. Let us read the language of 
the section: 

That no memil« the Metropolitan police of the District of Colum 
bia shall be or become a member of any organization, or of an organi 
ition affiliated with another organization, which holds, claim or 
exercises the right to demand cf any of its membership obedi to 
in order to strike or cease Work tor any cats 

Under this a policeman can join a police union or organizatio 
unless it “ holds, claims, or exercises the right,” and so forth. 
First, he is forbidden to become a member “ of any organiza 
tion’? which “holds, claims, or exercises the right,’ and s 
forth. If his police union or organization at any time “ hold 
or claims or exercises the right,” and so forth, he must get out 
of it or be dismissed from the police force. The police 
or organization in this city does not so “hold” or ‘*e¢laim 0 
‘exercise the right,” anJj so forth. Second, he is forbidden to 
“become a member ” of “ an organization affiliated it] other 
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organization which holds, claims, or exercises the right to de- 
mand,” and so forth. But he can under this language become 
a member of “an organization” which is a member of or 
“affiliated with another organization” which does not “ hold, 
claim, or exercise the right,” and so forth. 

Now, 2S has been shown and admitted here, the American 
Federation of Labor, “an organization,” does not “ hold, claim, 
or exercise the right <o demand of any of its membership 
obedience to an order to strike or cease work for any cause.” 
Its several members, the labor and trades unions or organiza- 
tions, do, but the Federation of Labor does not. So, therefore, 
under the language of this section a policeman here can join 
the police union or organization, and such union or organiza- 
tion can join or affiliate with the American Federation of 
Labor, because the police union or “organization” does not 
“hold, claim, or exercise the right,’ and so forth, and the 
police union or “ organization,” being a member of or affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor, is not “an organization 
ufiliated with another organization which holds, claims, or 
exercises the right,’ and so forth. 

Therefore the very minute this bill becomes law the police- 
men’s union can join the American Federation of Labor, and 
neither the policemen nor their union will violate the provisions 
of this section if no change or amendment is made to its lan- 
guage. I am in favor of changing the language so that the 
section will clearly express the intention of the committee and 
the House, 

Mr. BLACK. But if my amendment be adopted—— 

Mr. KITCHIN. If the gentleman’s amendment be adopted, 
that would cure it. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, there seems to be a curious 
divergence of opinion with regard to the language of this sec- 
tion, language which was very carefully considered before it 
Was adopted by the committee. Some gentlemen think that it 
does not go far enough and some think that it goes too far. 
After having listened attentively to all of the arguments that 
have been made, I believe that it does exactly what the com- 
mittee intended to do, and what we all, or the great majority 
of us, believe ought to be done, and that is to prohibit the 
police from having an organization of their own claiming the 
right to strike, or from having an organization that is affiliated 
with another organization that claims the right to order its 
men to strike. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. I think, if the gentlemen will permit me to 
elaborate, I can convince them that I am entirely right. Let 
me speak on the two amendments that have been offered. The 
amendment of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLacK] would 
prohibit a policeman’s organization that claimed the right to 
strike, but it would not prohibit the police, from affiliating with 
another organization that claims the right to order its members 
to strike. Let us not lose sight of this fact. There are two 
things that we seek to prohibit. First, we seek to prohibit the 
policeman from himself striking or claiming the right to 
strike. Second, we seek to keep him from affiliation, directly 
or indirectly, with any other organization the members of 
which might strike, and for the very excellent reason that we 
do not want to embarrass him in the performance of his duty 
by affiliation with men belonging to another organization who 
may strike. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. In just a moment. The amendment of the 
ventieman from Texas [Mr. Biack] clearly would prohibit a 
police organization from the right to strike, but it would not 
prohibit affiliation with an organization that might claim the 
right to order its members to strike. 

Mr. BLACK. Will the gentleman allow me to eall his atten- 
tion to the specific language of my amendment, which says that 
he shall not belong to any organization which is affiliated with 
any other organization not composed entirely of employees 
of a municipal, State, or Federal Government. 

Mr. MONDELL. After reading the gentleman’s amendment I 
wondered whether he could belong to a church or lodge, whether 
he could be a Mason or a Knight of Columbus, whether he could 
join a building and loan association, whether he could affiliate 
with any one of the thousand and one different classes of or- 
ganizations that have nothing to do with the question of the 
right to strike. I am of opinion that the amendment of the 
gentleman from Texas would prohibit him from belonging to 
such organizations, 

Mr. BLACK. The gentleman certainly loses sight of the fact 
that my amendment contains specific words that he shall not 
belong to a police organization that affiliates with this other 
organization. 
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Mr. MONDELL. Oh, yes; under the gentleman's amen), 
the policeman can not belong to a policeman’s organizatioy 8 
claims the right to strike. That is the gentleman's abies 
but then he proceeds to prohibit him from belonging ;, * 
Knights of Columbus, to the Baptist Chureh, to a Liberty y.. 5 
association, and to a few other things. oR 

The gentleman from California [Mr. Notan] is afraiq that 
under this language a man who has been a member of bene 
ficial order or beneficial organization of a labor union Might “ 
deprived of the privilege of obtaining benefits after he porar, 


‘came 
a member of the police force. I am not entirely cles; that 
somewhere sometime something of that kind might voc ur. but I 


doubt it, but I do not know the exact character of theca 
ficial organizations. 

Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield» 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman fro) Wyomiy : 
has expired. , a 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consen; to 
proceed for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONDELL. I will yield to the gentleman later, | do 
not know the exact character of beneficial orders connected 
with labor unions, but I assume that like the beneficial orders 
connected with other organizations one may retain the benefit< 
of such insurance without retaining active membership in {he 


he lh 


-order, I presume that is true of practically every labor or 


ganization or the beneficial organizations connected with ever 
labor union. If that is not true, I do not know that wo ougnt 
to make the exception, because if we are to divorce the police 
from organizations that claim the right to order their je 
bers to strike, we must do it rather clearly and detinitel; 
Let us not lose sight of the fact that the police force of th 
District of Columbia are retired at a certain age on a very goo 
pension. How much is that? 

Mr. MAPES. One-half of the salary. 

Mr. MONDELL. So the policeman is very well taken care of 
and even though there was some one case somewhere, sometime. 
where a man would have some difficulty about the beneticial 
features of a labor organization, I do not think, in order to meet 
some one case of that sort, we ought to break down this enti 
prohibition. The language was very carefully thought out, and 
the danger in amending it on the floor without full consideratioi 
is the danger that ‘always attends that sort of thing. We do ne 
know very clearly, can not tell very clearly, what the amen 
ments mean. It is very clear what the original language mein 
You shall not organize the police force into an organizatio: 
claiming the right to strike; the police shall not be afliliated 
with an organization any member of which or an afliliated or- 
ganization of which claims the right to strike. 

The gentleman says that the American Federation of Labor 
for instance, claims no right to order a strike. Well, everybod) 
affiliated with it and every union affiliated with the bodies «fill 
ated with it all claim the right to order their members to strike. 
and so if a police organization is affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor, then through that federation they would 
be affiliated with these organizations claiming the right to ord 
a strike. When you use the term “ affiliated” here it not on! 
means affiliated with some central organization, but affiliated 
through that central organization and other organizations ailili 
ated with or attached to that central organization. I think that 
meets the contention of the gentleman from North Carolina 
This language accomplishes in words that are simple, direct. ane 
easily understood what we propose to accomplish; ani i) 1) 
opinion it is very dangerous to amend it in any way. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from IIlino!s 


yield long enough to see if we can not agree upon time fol 
debate upon this section and all amendments? Mr. Chairman, | 


ask unanimous consent that all debate upon this section and « 
amendments thereto shall close in 15 minutes. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman pre- 
vide that five minutes of that time shall come to me? 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman make it 25 minutes, *? 
that I may have five minutes? 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, there has been a very Libera! 
amount of discussion already this afternoon on this questtcl. 
There is only one amendment pending now, and I imagine that 
nearly every Member of the House has his mind made u) 2 {0 
how he is going to vote, and it seems to me we are takils @ 
good deal of time, and I think we ought to get through I” 1) 
minutes more, the Chair to have control of the time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair did not hear the gentlenian. 
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Vi. MAPHS. | ask unanimous consent that all debate on 
this section and all amendments thereto be closed in 15 min- 
utes, tle time to be controlled by the Chair. 

vir. GARLAND. I want three minutes. 

Mr. MADDEN, The Chair recognized me before the geutie- 


rom Michigan made his request, 
CHAIRMAN, The Chair recognized the gentleman from 
Thin and he yielded to the gentleman from Michigan. 
\r, MAPES. Including the five minutes of the gentieman 
om Illinois make it 20 minutes, 
“The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request? 
wr. GARLAND. Mr. Chairman, I object unless I can get an 
rtunity to speak on this subject. 
fhe CHALIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
in from Michigan, who asks unanimous consent that all 
ate on this amendment and all amendments to this section 
close in 15 minutes following the time assigned to the gentleman 
‘om Illinois? 


Vr. GARLAND. Myr. Chairman, how do we understand we 


vill vet an opportunity to speak if one gentleman takes up all 
me? .\ number of us have asked for a few minutes; I 
want three minutes; and if I understand I will have that three 


inutes L will not ebject. 
Mr. HUDDLESTON, 1 want three minutes, 
Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I object, and 
I demand the regular order, 
e CHAIRMAN, Objection is heard. 
Ir. BEL. Mr, Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry 
The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will state it. 
Bik. What is the motion pending before the House? 
‘| CHAIRMAN, It is a unanimous-consent request, 
has been raised, and therefore the gentleman 
‘ognized. 
Mr. Chairman, I 
consent that this section and 
ichts thereto close in 25 minutes after the five min- 
of the gentleman from Tllineis,; which will make it half an 
ur, the time to be controlled by the Chair. 
ihe CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
nsent that all debate on this section and all amendments 
in 25 minutes following the time of the gentleman 


‘| 
1 
\ 


and 
hiection from 
\I MAPES, 


~ red 
will simend 
all debate on 


my request by 


Cnail 


CLO CLOSe 
Vir. JOHNSON of Washington. 
mud the regular order. 
MAPES. Myr. Chairman, I move that ail 

ind all amendments thereto close in 80 minutes, the 
itrolled by the Chair. 

MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I decline to yield further. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Illinois 
yield further. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, we 
il h a serious problem which affects the peace and the wel- 
of the Nation, the protection of life and property from 

the country to the other. The policeman the 
civilian soldier, and I maintain that he ought not 
circumstances to belong to any organization which 
right to direct his official acts. [Applause.] We are 
o speak for America and we ought to have the courage to 
le time has come when we must speak and we must 

for any conference anywhere to tell us what to do. 

[Ap -c.| The American people are watching and they are 
V < for a display of sufficient courage on the part of their 
presentatives to protect them in their life and property. || Ap- 


ois. 
Mr. Chairman, I object, and 


\I debate on this 


time 


declines to 


are deal- 


Ol is 


PLES ‘The Congress has displayed a cowardice in the past 
U S ‘xcusable, and the time has come, the issue is here, 
Mi facing a crisis and we must meet it, and for one I am 
read) meet it no matter what it may be, and I propose to say 


t policemen of the District of Columbia,.aye, to the police- 
{ America, if you please, that as law officers of America 
‘opose to say that they shall execute the law and shall have 
strike. [Applause.] And any man, a citizen of 
Me! not willing to meet the issue has no business to make 
tion for a position on the police force, and if:he does his 
pp ion should be refused. I.do not care how you word 
lisuage of the bill, but it should be so worded as to leave no 
to what our attitude is. [Applause.]. The people of 


&I to 


Ame! ure looking to us to-day; we should set the pace; we 
“OU Taake a model of the police force of the District of Colum- 
’ very police force in every city in this Union. 

: | was in Boston the day the police force struck. I saw the 
tat {saw the mobs. I saw them break into the stores and 
VOU the property of the people there. I saw the murdered men, 
And | said then that if God would permit me to live long enough 
th stun opportunity to place myself on record I would say to 

1 They 


ne Of America that no man should be employed anywhere 
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as a law oflicer in the land who joined 


fic | 


any orcaniza Lihat 
claimed superior power over his oflicial action. [| Applause. | 
The men and the women of the Nation have the right to the 
protection of their lives and property, and they have a right 


to demand of us who speak for them that we shall have the 
courage of our convictions; that we shall so enact the laws of 
the land as to protect them in their rights; and that we, 
matter what may be the result of our action, when we leave 
official place in which we are temporarily serving, may have the 
right to walk the streets of the land among our fellow citizens 
in the assurance that we aS Americans are safe in our life and 
in our property. [Applause. | 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has 


lity 


Lis 


expired. 


Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, I will be glad to see if we cut 
fix the time for debate L ask unanimous consent that the 
debate on this section and aH amendments thereto close in 


20 minutes, the time to be controlled by the Chairman. 
Mr. QUIN. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Chairman, I 


would like to drop a few remarks on this matter. I think it is 
very important. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washingten. Mr. Chairman, I obj aud 
I ask for the regular order. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Chairman » 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman fron Louis ’ Mr, 
O'CONNOR] is recognized. 

Mr. MAPBS. Will the gentleman vield to me? 

Mr. O'CONNOR, TI will. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on thi 


section and all amendments thereto close in 20 minutes. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan move rr 


all debate on this section and amendments thereto close 0 
ininutes, 

Mr. MAPES. Make it 30 minutes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Chairman, it is very evident that all of 
us who want to speak on this question can not get an oppor- 
tunity to do so, and therefore I amend the motion by oving 
that all debate on this subject close now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio moves an 
amendment to the effect that the debate be closed now. 

Mr. REAVIS. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
nu gentleman has been recognized. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman had been recogniz ul 
he yielded to the chairman of the committee in an endeavor to 
fix the time. 

Mr. REAVIS. The gentleman can not lose his recognition o 


right to the floor by a motion that the debate close now. 

I make the point of order that there has been a gentleman 
already recognized for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The point is well taken. 

Mr. KEARNS. I move to amend the motion. 


Mr. O'CONNOR. I do not yield to the gentleman wh is 
the floor. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman does not yield for tly ii 
pose of allowing an amendment. 

Mr. KEARNS. I do not understand that when a gentlemar 
has yielded the floor for a motion he has the right to object 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman vielded out of courtesy to 
the chairman of the committee only. 

Mr, KEARNS. After he has yielded to the chairman to make 
a motion he certainly can not preclude other Members from 


making a motion to amend the motion. 

The CHAIRMAN. No. 

Mr. KEARNS. ‘Therefore I move to amend the gentleman's 
motion by making it read that the debate close in five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Ohio moves an amend- 
ment that all debate on this section and amendments thereto 
close at the end of the time controlled by the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. O'Connor], 

Che question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan that all debate on this section and amend- 
ments thereto close in 50 minutes, the time to be controlled by 
the Chair. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to 

Mr. O’CONNOR,. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
nitive, in view of the tremendously wide range of discussion 
that has taken place to-day in connection with this bill, even 
though my observations may be irrelevant, I hope they will prove 
sufficiently interesting to be worth while. 

The gentleman from Ohio {|Mr. Garp] suid facetiously that 
it was an inalienable right of the American people to criticize 
their police establishments and constabuiaries, whether that 
police establishment or constabulary was located in some little 
village or hamlet or in the great metropolis of this country. I 
night add that it is not only an inalienable right of the Amcri- 
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can people, but it appears to be the favorite pastime of the Eng- 
lish-speaking people, 

I know that sounds strange as coming from a fellow that bear's 
the nume of (Connor, and is presumably of Celtic origin, and 
therefore apparently hostile to police establishments. As a mat- 
ter of fact, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I 
understand that the hostility that has from time to time broken 
forth furiously against police establishments during the last 
three centuries of English-speaking history has for its psy- 
chology, its genesis, the exacting nature of what corresponded 
toa constabulary under Cromwell, which aroused such a spirit of 
furious hostility in the minds of the English-speaking people, 
and particularly those of London, that they never forgot it, and 
transmitted it with their blood. The hostility is of Anglo-Saxon 
and not Celtie origin. But I believe at heart the American 
people really love their police establishments, and as one of the 
people that love them 1 am against the police becoming—and 
pardon this apparent abruptness in getting away from one sub- 
ject and onto another—I am against a police establishment 
becoming a part of the American Federation of Labor, for the 
reason that it has done the police establishments more harm 
than good, and has resulted in the disadvantage to the wage 
earners of this country by arousing a spimc of hostility in the 
minds of patriotic American citizens against them as a general 
proposition. It has been a very unhappy union and should be 
dissolved in the interest of policeman and wage earner. I hope 
the measure will go through as it is written in the bill. 

I want it distinctly understood, Mr. Chairman, that I am not 
unmindful of the sacrifices made by the police establishments of 
this country. Last year I had the honor of addressing the 
police chiefs of the United States and Canada, and of recount- 
ing the number of fatalities that occurred in our police depart- 
inent from the memorable day on which Chief of Police Hennes- 
sey Was assassinated in New Orleans, a few years ago—an affair 
which shocked the people of this country and brought about 
international complications. I had to show that in our city 
alone our police establishment had given up 51 lives, and I was 
told on the floor that the police establishments of the United 
States of America during those years, year after year, had 
given up as many lives proportionately to the number engaged 
as Were given up by our American Army in France. 

I pay them honor. I say that I believe it is in their interest, 
T believe it is in the interest of the wage earners and of the 
laboring people of this country, that the police establishments 
and the wage earners’ organizations shall be kept separate and 
apart. Policemen may organize for benevolent purposes and 
to aid and assist each other mutually, but I will take my stand 
with Mr. Karenin and Mr. MADDEN and say that it is against 
the best interests of this country, it is against the best interests 
of organized labor, for the police establishments to be affiliated 
with labor unions. It antagonizes them in the minds of the 
fair-minded American people to have the police establishments 
as a part of the American Federation of Labor, and it an- 
tagonizes the police department itself in the minds of fair- 
thinking people. [Applause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman from Louisiana 
has expired. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, I believe that the gen- 
tleman from Illinois |Mr. Mappen] has correctly voiced the 
purpose of this section of the bill. We want to pass a law so 
that policemen will net strike and leave the city unprotected, 
and when we accomplish that we have done all that, it seems 
to me, fair-minded Congressmen ought to be trying to do. That, 
I am sure, is the only purpose that I have in mind. I do not 
want to strike a blow at the American Federation of Labor. Is 
that what some gentlemen are trying to do by this measure? 
Are they trying to strike the American Federation of Labor a 
“side swipe” ? T hope not. 1 do not think any such purpose 
would be legitimate or fair. 

I myself want to sustain the American Federation of Labor 
in every proper and appropriate way. I am for it. I know 
that it does a world of good. I know that it represents the 
great moderate force in the labor movement in this country; 
that it stands for the rights of the great masses of the toilers; 
and that its principles and activities are consistent with the 
American Constitution and American ideals. [Applause.] 

Some gentlemen of reactionary instincts, perhaps, do not 
realize it, but I want to say to them that the American Federa- 
tion of Labor stands as a great bulwark against extreme radi- 

ealism and direct action in America to-day. [Applause.] As 
we love our country, we ought to hold up this great organiza- 
tion which stands for the legitimate aspiration of the workers 
and give it respect. I do not want to strike a single blow 
at it. 
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The purpose of .gentlemen—the proper and legitimate 
pose—of preventing strikes among members of the police { 
is fully carried out by the amendment proposed by the 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Brack]. I hope that those w),, 
real friends of labor and at the same time who want to | 
the rights of the public and to insure that no strike of 
men will be possible will stand by that amendment and ¢ 
through. 

There is a great deal of misapprehension among Members 5, 
seems, and a good deal of this argument is caused by (hej), 
of the word “ affiliate” in the proposed law. Gentlene), Te 
that word as though it had a certain legal significance. |; },,. 
a certain meaning as applied to the American Feders{jo) of 
Labor, because labor organizations are affiliated with that ore 
ization upon definite terms; but it has no recognized or cory 
meaning whatever when applied to labor organizations not 
iated ” with the American Federation of Labor. It is then a way) 
of vague, indefinite meaning. To say merely that “a policeey’s 
union shall not be affiliated,’ and so forth, means nothing ; 
itself. It depends altogether upon the terms of the affiligtjo., 
You might as well say that no police organization shall 1). \0 
any contract with any organization or with a certain orgayizy. 
tion. What would it mean, gentlemen? It would not imeay 
anything. The trouble with. the jealousy against “ affili,. 
tion” is that gentlemen who do not know anything about th» 
labor organizations or labor unions, or what their policies, prac. 
tices, and ideals are, use this word and think it means some 
particular or definite relation. It does not, and any member 
of a labor union will tell you so. 

Mr. BEE. Mr. Chairman, will the geniteman yield? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Yes. 

Mr. BEE. I wonder if the amendment of the gentleman fro 
Texas would not compel a man who belongs to a labor organi- 
zation, temporarily a policeman, to cancel his membership in 
that labor organization? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Quite to the contrary. It will permit 
a member, we will say, of the carpenters’ union to go on the 
police force and yet retain his membership in his carpeuters’ 
organization. I will say for myself that is what I want done. 
[ Applause. } 

Mr. GARLAND. Mr. Chairman, I am opposed as much as 
anyone to a policeman having the privilege of striking while in 
the employ of a municipality, but I do not think that this pro- 
vision will keep him from doing so. I have seen a number o! 
strikes in my time that were not declared strikes. The men 
simply got together and quit, and it was just as effective as 
though a declaration of a strike had been made. 

The way to settle this matter, to my mind, is that you provid 
in the contract of every policeman employed or that comes to 
take employment a provision that he shall not strike while in 
the employ of that municipality. By this plan you do het pro- 
vide against any organization. You should also provide tha 
he give two weeks’ notice of a desire to leave the employment ©: 
that municipality. 

Mr. RUCKER. 

Mr. GARLAND. 

Mr. RUCKER. 


pur- 

Oree 
sell- 
are 

TOoTE, 

} lice. 

irry j 


tli 
ain 


* atfil- 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Yes, 
I think a better way to protect— 


Mr. GARLAND. Oh, I do not yield for that. I have on) 
three minutes, 
Mr. RUCKER. But the .gentleman—— 


Mr. GARLAND. Well, make it short. 

Mr. RUCKER. No; go ahead. I will not ask anythine. _ 

Mr. GARLAND. ‘The fact is that more than half of ule 
policemen, I will venture to say, in this city and threv-fourtlis 
of those in Pittsburgh and other cities carry union cards 1 
their pockets. A number of Members of Congress carry wich 
cards in their pockets. We do not have to provide that they 
shall not belong to a labor organization for fear of a strike. 
We have been trying to operate here in Congress departiuents 
where unfit individuals have been put in charge of them ter 
the last eight years, eyer.since the Democratic administravol 
went into power. The administration selected men with 10 
knowledge of and no ability to command men, and have set 
them to run the departments. Then they come in here wien 
difficulty occurs and try to take away a God-given right, a co! 
stitutional right, of a man to belong to any organization hie sev 
fit. You can not curtail him of that right. 

My friends, I can have as inuch sympathy for the iron 
steel workers with a card in my. pocket as though I was . 
the organization here. ._ All of these men who carry cards are 
in sympathy with the union movement. Their organization We 
strike, and you can not take away from them the right 
belong to some home or trade organization, although you Dim 
vide that while in the employ ef the Government they shal) he 


ued 
in 
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have the right to join any organization. There is only one 
way to control them, and that is to make the contract that I 
speak of. . 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has expired. 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Chairman, this in my judgment is more far- 
reaching than appears on its face, applying simply to the police- 
men of the city of Washington. This is an act of the American 
Congress that I believe the people of this country will construe 
as fundamental. I can not understand why the police force of 
2 city has any more right to go ona strike than has the Army. 
‘To me the action of the police in the city of Boston and the 
contemplated action of the police right here in this Capital City 
of the Government is incomprehensible and horrible to contem- 
plate. With Bolshevism running through all Europe and a part 
of this country, it is time that Congress takes this stand. Not- 
withstanding the gentleman from Alabama has said that there 
is no Bolshevism in the American Federation of Labor, the 
activities of such European poison manifests itself in the 
I. W. W. and many of the men belonging to organized labor. 
The good, law-abiding element in the unions oftentimes can not 
control the radical and lawless element, especially the danger- 
ous foreigner. When union workers in this country defy the 
President of the United States and say that if they can not 
have their way they will strike and starve the people of the 
United States that is a flagrant disregard of the constituted 
authorities and an absolute disregard for the great unorganized 
mass of people who observe all law. 

Now is the time for the Congress of the United States to take 
a firm stand. Do not be afraid of the few wild radicals among 
ihe many good men of organized labor who hold union cards 
who want to trample the rights of the American people under 
their feet, men who only work a few hours a day and then come 
around and grumble because some dairyman with a wife and 
family who all work 7 days a week and 15 hours a day charges 
« decent price for his milk. And yet these fellows want every 
holiday, half of Saturday, and all of Sunday, and come down 
here and ask for 44 hours to constitute a week’s work. The 
bituminous coal miners, in utter disregard of their contract with 
the mine owners, now demand 30 hours to constitute a 
week’s work. They demand, on top of that, 60 per cent increase 
in wages. They even say they will strike November 1 and 
freeze the women and children to death. Now is the time, gen- 
tlemen, to take a firm stand and say that the police shall not 
join a union that affiliates with the American Federation of 
Labor. Those men are officers of the State and take an oath to 
uphold the law. If some other union violates the law on a 
strike, the police must be free to handle them. Let them belong 
io their own union, but under no circumstances should they be 
allowed to be connected with the American Federation of Labor. 
| Applause. } 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, every Member of this House 
who has spoken, I believe, except one, has expressed his opinion 
that the time has come for Congress to prevent police organiza- 
tions from joining unions that affiliate with other unions that 
could bring about a sympathetic strike. If that is the object 
of Congress, what is going to sidetrack or sidestep us? I be- 
lieve that the amendment of the gentleman from Texas, my col- 
league, Mr. Brack, does not 
permits the police organizations to affiliate with other organ- 
izations of Government employees. Every single Member of 
Congress knows that every Government employees’ organiza- 
tion—in other words, the national organization of Federal em- 
ployees of this Government—is already afliliated with the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. Under my colleague’s amendment 
this police organization could affiliate with other employee or- 
ganizations, and they are affiliated with the American Federa- 
lion of Labor, Any other organization so affiliated could bring 
about a sympathetic strike and you would have the same condi- 
tion that exists in New York City to-day. 

Mr. BLACK, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON, I regret that I can not yield, because I want 
{o bring this thought before the House. We have been talking 
about relieving the high cost of living and we have wasted 
inany days. Yet to-day, because of a sympathetic strike among 
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go quite far enough, because it | 


the longshoremen und expressmen in New York, the morning | 


paper tells us that 5,000 tons of food are rotting 
to-day because of that sympathetic strike. We 
have a duplication of the Boston police strike unless we remedy 
it by this legislation. |Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Chairman, I am very much interested in 
this matter and I am interested in the substance a great deal 
more than I am in the form. So far as I have been able to 
eather in listening to the amendments read and to the analysis 


in New York | 


are going to | 
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of them 


that has been made, it seems to me that the amend 
ment proposed by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Biack| 


comes nearer reaching the solution than does the proposition 
in the original bill; that is to say, the proposition we desire to 
attain. 

Mr. SNYDER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARRETT. Yes; for a question. 

Mr. SNYDER. Does the gentleman think that this amend- 
ment would permit a man who belongs to the carpenters’ union 
and joins the police force to retain his membership in the car 
penters’ union? 

Mr. GARRETT. I do not think That is a construction 
others place upon it. Let me hasten to say that the thing TI am 
anxious to obtain, and if this amendment that is proposed does 
not do it I hope we can have other amendments offered until 
we reach the result, is to absolutely prevent the police force in 
the District of Columbia from affiliating or being connected in 
any sort of way with any kind of a labor union. [Applause.] 

In this period of unrest when every citizen of this Republic 
is trembling for the future because of the activity, not of the 
reasonable officials of the American Federation of Sabor, but 
because of the action of a number of other irresponsible members 
of some of the affiliated organizations, with that occurring every- 
where, the time has come when the Congress of this Republic 
should speak in a determined, plain, and unmistakable way a 
word in favor of law, law, law. [Applause.] 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. RUCKER. Is the time all consumed or all promised? 

The CHAIRMAN. All promised. 

Mr. RUCKER. There is no chance for anyone else to get any 
time? 

The CHAIRMAN. 
limiting the debate. 

Mr. CONNALLY. 
I desire to offer. 

Gentlemen of the committee all seem to desire that this act 
be so framed as to prevent members of the police in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia from joining a union so affiliated with other 
unions as to make it possible that the police may be called out 
on strike. I submit the following amendment, which, I take it, 
in connection with the language of the bill, will accomplish that 
purpose : 


SO, 


Not under the action of the committee in 


Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment which 


After the word * which,’ in line 11, insert the following: “ itself o1 
any subordinate, component, or affiliated organization of which.” 

Mr. RAMSEYER. That does not come in line 11, does it? $ 

Mr. CONNALLY. Yes; there are two prints of the bill. 

Now, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, if you 


adopt this amendment it makes absolutely clear what the com 
mittee says is intended by this section. 

It has been urged by the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
KiTCHIN]| that section 2 would not permit the police union 
from affiliating with the American Federation of Labor, because 
the American Federation of Labor in itself neither strikes nor 
calls strikes, but the subordinate unions of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor do that. If you adopt this amendment, -it 
provides that the police shall not join a union of their own 
which advocates strikes. It provides that they shall not join 
another organization nor shall affiliate with another organiza- 
tion which advocates strikes. My amendment provides that 
they shall not affiliate with another organization any compo- 
nent part of which or any subordinate part of which or any 
affiliated organization which, in turn, advocates the right to 
strike or to demand of its members that they strike. So I take 
it that if the committee means what it says the adoption of 
my amendment will clarify the language and make it plain that 
this Congress is determined that the police of the District of 
Columbia snall not owe an allegiance to any such organization 


which is higher than that they owe to the Government which 
they are sworn to support. 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The gentleman from Texas offers an 
umendment, which the Clerk will report. 

Mr. BLACK. Offer it as a substitute for mine. 

Mr. CONNALLY. 1 offer it as a substitute for the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Brack], at his sug- 
gestion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment f 
information. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CONNALLY as a substitute for the amend- 
ment offered by Mr. BLack : On page 3, line 11, after the word “ which, 


insert “itself or any subordinate, component, or affiliated organization 


of which.” 


The CHAIRMAN, 


This amendment is read for inforinatien. 
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Mr. BLANTON. Mr. hairman, I call attention 
that that should be in line 14. instead of in line 11. 
Mr. RAMSEYER. There are two different prints of the bill. 


to the fact 


The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Can- 
NON] is recognized. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I think this section is just 
right without any amendment at all. Various amendments are 
offered, one from one angle and another from another angle. 


Section 2 provides first : 

That no member of the Metropolitan police of the District of Colum- 
bia shall be or become a member of any organization, or of any organiza- 
tion affiliated with another organization, which holds, claims, or exer- 


cises the right to demand of any of its membership obedience to an 
order to strike or cease work for any cause. 
Now that covers the whole ground. He shall not belong to 


union of policemen that can order a strike under an order of 
that organization. He shall not belong to any organization that 
is affiliated with any organization that ean order a strike. They 
the American Federation of Labor ean not order a strike, 
but that it is compesed of 2 number of organizations, many of 
them scattered throughout the eountry, either one of which 
can order a strike. That is affiliation, isn’t it? Now, the 
amendment of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Brack], if it 
should be adopted, would allow membership with the Govern- 
ment clerks, with the postmasters, with rural-route carriers, 
who are affiliated with the American Federation of Labor. I 


Say 
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Will not discuss that now, but at the proper time and eccasien | 


i will. ‘Their first loyalty ought to be to the Government. I 
sun not speaking of that, but they are just as much affiliated as 
ihe steel strikers are affiliated with them. 


Now, this only prohibits the policemen in the District of 
Columbia, who might be said to be the civil soldiers of the 
District of Columbia, from belonging to an organization which 
has 2 membership that would strike when ordered to strike. 
Ah, but that does not touch the American Federation of Labor. 
No, but the American 
scores and scores of people who do order strikes. 
charters them. 
charters the postmasters, 
But they are not pelicemen. 
diers of the District of Columbia—the policemen 
should not be amended in any respect. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from 


In facet, it 
charters the rural-route carriers. 
This only touches the civil sol- 
I think it 


IHinois 


| Mr. CANNON] has expired. The Chair recognizes the gentle- 
iman from Illinois [Mr. DENISON]. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I believe in 
ithe right of laboring men to organize, and I believe in their 


right to strike in order to secure better wages and working 
conditions: but I do not believe that the members of any 
police foree ought to belong to any police organization which 

lieves in or exercises the right to strike or affiliates with an- 
other organization which believes in or exercises the right to 


Federation of Labor is affiliated with | 


The American Federation charters the clerks, | 


r| 


strike. T do net think that men in any essential employment | 
ought to exercise the right to strike against the Government, | 
either State, National, or municipal, or against any agency | 
ihat, under cur form of government, essentially exercises the | 
functions of government. Therefore IT shall support this bill. 

did think that there ought to be a slight amendment made to | 
perfect the text and make clearer its nreaning, but there have 
been so many amendments offered here that I do not think I 
will offer it. I think the words “either of” ought to be in- 
serted in front of the word “‘ which” in line 11 on page 5, so 
ihat it will read “either of which holds, claims, or exercises 


ihe right to demand of its membership obedience to an order to 
trike or cease work for any cause,” and so forth, in order to 


Inake the ineaning absolutely clear: but after hearing the re- 


; counted. 
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is fundamental, and to the extent that this bill will help to pro- 
mote that end, I think it should receive the hearty support of 
all the Members. 

Mr, MAPES. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me this debate has 
pretty clearly demonstrated that the language of this section 
covers the situation which the membership of the House thinks 
ought to be covered, and that it would be dangerous to amend 
it in the confusion which exists here this afternoon. 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Brack] has introduced an 
amendment which some Members think means one thing and 
some Members think means another. Seme say it goes too far 
and others say it dees not go far enough: The gentleman’s col- 
league [Mr, Connarry] has offered a substitute which, it seems 
to me, comes right back to the language of the bill. 

If we stick to the language of the bill, I believe that the 
situation will be taken care of and that it is' better than any 
thing that has been proposed here this afternoon. Mr. Chair- 
man, [ ask for a vote, 

The CHAIRMAN, All time has expired. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the substitute amendment of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
CONNALLY] be again read for the information of the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the substitute will be 
reported. 

There was no objection, and the Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CONNALLY as a substitute for the amend 
ment of Mr. Black: Page 3, line 11, after the word “ which,” inser‘ 
‘itself or any subordinate, component, er affiliated organization of 
which,” 

Mr. BLACK. 
my amendment. 

Mr. HULINGS. Mr. Chairman, |b ask unanimous consent 
extend my remarks in the Recorp upon this subject. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Chairman, [ make the same request. 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Chairman, T make the same request. 

Mr. PARRISH. Mr. Chairman, t make the same request. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, I make the same request. 
Mr. I 


Mr. Chairman, I accept that as a substitute for 


to 


Mr. EVANS of Nevada. Chairman, make the same 
request. 
The CHAIRMAN. ITs there objection to the request of the 


gentleman from Texas |Mr. Mawsrrenp], from Mississippi [Mr 
Quin], from Texas [Mr. Panrist}, from Idaho (Mr. Frencr}, 
and from Nevada [Mr. Evans]? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the substitute offered 
by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. ConnaArry]. 

The question was taken; and on a division there were 
40, noes 59. 

So the substitute was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question now recurs upon the amend 
ment offered by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Brack]. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, T understood that he withdrew 
that. 

Mr. BLACK. Oh, I did not withdraw it. I said that the su! 
stitute was acceptable to me, but I did not withdraw mine. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Texas | Mr. Brack]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Brack) there were—ayes 40, noes 59. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, I demand tellers. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas demand 
tellers. All in favor of ordering tellers will rise and stand until 
[After counting.| Thirteen Members have risen, not 
a sufficient number, and tellers are refused. 


aves 


) 


So the amendment was rejected. 
| Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following ameuid- 
|} ment, which T send to the desk and ask to have read. 
| The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BLanron ;. Page 3, line 10, after the word 
; ‘any,’ strike out the. words ‘organization, or of an organization 


marl i members of the ecomnittee and after conferring with 
others who feel reasonably sure that the meaning is clear 
enough as it is, I shall not offer the amendment. Personally I | 
think it would make the meaning of the bill clearer if these 
words were inserted. 

Mv. Chairman, I think the city of Washington ought to have a | 
police force that would be a model for the entire Nation. And | 
the police force of the Nation’s Capital ought to have the privi- 
ege of serving under model conditions. There should be no |} 
necessity or occasion for their having to organize or affiliate | 


with any other organization in order to secure adequate wages 
working conditions 


or proper \nd this ought to be true of all 
American cities as well as of Washington. But certainly those 
whe are intrusted with the duty and responsibility of presery- 


ue 
property of the people of our American cities ought to owe 
allegience and obedience to none except the governments that 
employ them. In that respect they should be absolutely above 
suspicion or doubt, in order that they may under all circum- 
stances have the confidence and the respect of the public. This 


the peace and protecting the lives and the homes and the | 


affiliated with another organization, which,” and insert in lieu thereo! 
the following: “ police organization which affiliates with the American 
Federation of Labor or which.” 

The CHATRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Texas. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
BLANTON) there were—avyes 2, noes 
So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise and report the bill with the amendment, with fhe 
recommendation that the amendment be agreed to and the bill 
as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 


75. 
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Accordingly the connnittee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Treapway, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
that committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 9821, 
an act relating to the Metropolitan police of the District of 
Columbia, and for other purposes, and had directed him to 
report the same back to the House with an amendment, with 
the recommendation that the amendment be agreed to and that 
the bill as amended do pass. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, 1 move the previous question on 
the bill and amendment to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
third reading of the bill 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
and was read the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
bill was passed. 

Mr. BLANTON. 


the engrossment and 


third time 


Mr. Speaker, I offer a motion to recommift. 
Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. Speaker, I offer a motion to recommit. 
The SPEAKER. Is any gentleman on the committee opposed 

to the bill? Is the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON] op- 

posed to the bill? 
Mr. BLANTON. I am opposed to the bill. 
The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman from 
NALLY] opposed to the bill? 


Texas [Mr. Con- 


Mr. CONNALLY. I am against the bill as it stands. 
The SPEAKER. The Chair will recognize the gentleman 


from Texas [Mr. BLANTON]. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, a point of order. 
announced that the bill was passed. 

Mr. BLANTON. I was trying to get recognition. 

The SPEAKER. If the gentleman states that he was try- 
ing to get recognition, the Chair thinks he ought to be recog- 
nized. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, J offer the following motion to 
recommit, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Motion to recommit offered by Mr. BLANTON: 

‘*Mr. Speaker, I move to recommit this bill to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, with instructions to report the same back to the 
llouse forthwith with the following amendment, to wit: 

“On page 2, line 4, strike out ‘$4,500’ and insert in lieu thereof 
‘$4,200’; in line 5 strike out ‘$3,000’ and insert ‘$2,750’; in line 6 
trike out ‘$2,400’ and insert ‘$2,160’; in line 7 strike out ‘ $1,400’ 
ind insert ‘$1,600’; in line 8 strike out ‘ $2,300’ and insert ‘ $2,000 '; 
in line 9 strike out ‘$2,000’ and insert ‘$1,760’; in line 10 strike out 
*$1,800’ and insert ‘$1,560’; In line 11 strike out ‘ $1,660’ and insert 
$1,420’; in line 12 strike out ‘$1,560’ and insert ‘$1,320; and in 
tine 14 strike out ‘ $1,460’ and insert in lieu thereof ‘ $1,220.’ ”’ 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on 
ithe motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan moves the 
previous question on the motion to recommit—— 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. Speaker 
Mr, BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, a point of order. 
man from Texas is asking recognition to offer a 

motion. 

The SPEAKER. But the gentleman can not do it as long as 
the gentleman from Michigan moved the previous question. 
The question was taken, and the previous question 

ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tlheman from Texas to recomnit. 

The question was taken, and 
noes appeared to have it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Division, Mr. Speaker, and pending that I 
iiauke the point of order that there is no quorum present, the 
House having divided. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman makes the point of order 
of no quorum. The Chair will count. [After having counted.] 
One hundred and fifty-nine gentlemen are present, not a quorum, 
he Doorkeeper will close the doors, the Sergeant at Arms will 
notify absentees, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 


answered “ present ” 2, not voting 177, as follows: 
YEAS—2, 


The Chair 





The gentle- 
substitute 


was 


the 


Speaker announced the 


2, nays 249, 


Blanton Steagall 
NAYS—249. 
\lexander Ayres Begg Bland, Ind. 
\lmon Baer Benham Bland, Va. 
Andrews, Nebr. Bankhead Benson Boies 
\shbrook Barbour Black Rox 
Aswell See Blackmon Briggs 





Brinson 
Brooks, 11). 
Browne 
Browning 
Buchanan 
Burdick 
Burroughs 
Butler 
Byrnes, 8S. C. 
Byrns, Tenn. 
Campbell, Pa. 
Candler 
Cannon 
Carss 
Chindblom 
Christopherson 
Ciark, Mo. 
Classon 
Coady 

Cole 
Connally 
Copley 
Crago 
Cramton 
Crisp 
Crowther 
Currie, Mich, 
Curry, Calif. 
Dale 

Darrow 
Davis, ‘Tenn, 
Denison 
Dewalt 
Dickinson, Iowa 
Dominick 
Doughton 
Dowell 
Drane 
Dunbar 
Dunn 

Dupré 

Dyer 

Echols 
Elliott 
Elston 
Ivans, Mont. 
Evans, Nebr. 
Evans, Nev. 
Ferris 

Fess 

Fisher 

Flood 
Fordney 
Freeman 
French 
Gard 
Garland 
Garnet. 


Ackerman 
Anderson 
Andrews, Ma. 
Anthony 
Babka 
Bacharach 
Barkley 
Bell 

Bland, Mo. 
Booher 
Bowers 
Brand 
Britten 
Brooks, Pa. 
Brumbaugh 
Burke 
Caldwell 
Campbell, Kans, 
Cantrill 
Caraway 
Carew 
Carter 
Casey 
Clark, Fla 
Cleary 
Collier 
Cooper 
Costello 
Cullen 
Dallinger 
Davey 
Davis, Minn. 
Dempsey 
Dickinson, Mo. 
Donovan 
Dooling 
Doremus 
Eagan 
Eagle 
Edmonds 
Ellsworth 
Emerson 
Esch 
Fairfield 
Fields 
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Garrett 
Glynn 

Good 
Goodall 
Goodwin, Ark. 
Gould 
Graham, Ili. 
Green, lowa 
Greene, Mass. 
Greene, Vt. 
Griest 
Hadley 
Hardy, Colo. 
Hardy, Tex. 
Harrison 
Hastings 
Haugen 
Hawley 
Ilays 
Hernandez 
Hersey 
Hersman 
Hickey 
Hicks 

Hill 

Hoch 
Howard 
Huddleston 
Hudspeth 
Hull, Tenn. 
Humphreys 
Igoe 

James 
Jefferis 
Johnson, Ky. 
Johnson, S. Dak 
Johnson, Wash. 
Jones, Tex. 
Juul 

Kearns 
Keller 
Kelly, Pa. 
Kincheloe 
King 
Kinkaid 
Kitchin 
Kraus 
Lampert 
Lanham 
Lankford 
Layton 
Lazaro 
Lehlbach 
Lesher 
Linthicum 
Lonergan 
Lufkin 
Lubring 


ANSWERED 
Dent 


NOT 
Fitzgerald 
Focht 
Foster 
rear 


Fuller, 111. 
Fuller, Mass. 
Gallagher 
Gallivan 
Gandy 

Ganly 
Godwin, N.C, 
Goldfogle 
Goody koontz 
Graham, Pa. 
Griffin 
Hamill 
Hamilton 
Haskell 
Hayden 
Heflin 
Holland 
Houghton 
Hulings 

Hull, lowa 
Husted 
Hlutchinson 
Ireland 
Jacoway 
Johnson, Miss, 
Johnston, N, Y. 
Jones, Pa. 
Kahn 

Kelley, Mich, 
Kendall 
Kennedy, Iowa 
Kennedy, R. I. 
Kettner 
Kiess 
Kleczka 
Kreider 
LaGuardia 
Langley 
Larsen 

Lea, Calif. 
Lee, Ga. 


VOT 


MecCulloeh 
MeDutffie 
McFadden 
MeGlennon 
MeKenzie 
McKeown 
MeKiniry 
McKinley 


McLaughlin, Mieh 


McPherson 
MacCrate 
MacGregor 
Madden 
Major 
Mansfielil 
Mapes 
Martin 
Mason 
Merritt 
Michener 
Miller 
Minahan, N. J 
Monahan, Wis. 
Mondell 
Moon 
Moore, Va. 
Morgan 
Mott 
Nelson, Mo. 
Nelson, Wis, 
Newton, Minn 
Nolan 
O'Connor 
Oldfield 
Oliver 
Osborne 
Parrish 
Pou 
Quin 
Radcliffe 
Rainey, J. W 
Raker 
Ramseyer 
Randall, Calif, 
Reavis 
Reed, W. Va. 
Rhodes 
Ricketts 
Riddick 
Rodenberg 
togers 
Romjue 
Rose 
Rouse 
Rucker 
Sanders, Ind. 
Sanders, La. 
Sanders, N, Y. 


‘PRESENT ”—2. 


Knutson 
ING—177. 
Little 
Longworth 
Luce 
McAndrews 
MeArthur 
MeClintic 
McLane 


McLaughlin, Nebr. Sabath 





Maher 

Mann 

Mays 

Mead 
Montague 
Mooney 
Moore, Ohio 
Moore, Pa. 
Moores, Ind. 
Morin 

Mudd 
Murphy 
Neely 
Newton, Mo. 
Nicholls, 8. Cc. 
Nichols, Mich. 
O'Connell 
Ogden 

Olney 
Overstreet 
Padgett 
Paige 

Park 

Parker 

Pell 

Peters 
Phelan 

Platt 

Porter 
Purnell 
Rainey, Ala. 
Rainey, H. T. 
Ramsey 
Randall, Wis. 
Rayburn 
Reber 


So the motion to recommit was rejected. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 


Until 


further notice: 
Mr. Knutson with Mr. 


SELL. 
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Sanford 
Sherwood 
Shreve 
Sinelair 
Sinnott 
Small 


' i } 
Smith, ] 


Idaho 
Smith, I. 
Smith, Mich, 
Snell 

Snyder 
Stedman 
Steenerson 
Stephens, Ohio 
Stevenson 
Stiness 
Strong, Kans. 


Summe rs, Wash, 
Sumners, Tey. 
Sweet 

raylor, Cole. 

T: mple 





Thomas 
Thompson 
Tillman 
Ti-son 
Timberlake 
‘lowner 
freadway 
Vestal 
Vinson 
Voigt 
Volstead 
Walsh 
Walters 
Wason 
Watkins 
Watson. Va 
Webb 
Webster 
Welling 
Welty 
Whaley 

W heeler 
White, Kans, 
White, Me. 
Williams 
Wilson, La, 
Wood, Ind. 
Woods, Va, 
W oodyard 


Wright 
Yates 
Young, Tex. 
ZihIman 
Reed, N. Y, 
Riordan 


Robinson. N. CG 
Robsion, Ky 
Rowan 
Rowe 
Rubey 
Saunders, Va, 
Sehal 

Scott 

Scully 

Sears 

Sells 

Siegel 

Sims 

Sisson 

Slemp 

Smith, N. Y. 
Smithwick 
Steele 
Stephens, Miss, 
Strong, Pa 
Sullivan 
Swope 

Taylor, Ark. 
Taylor, Tenn, 
Tincher 
Tinkham 
Upshaw 
Vaile 
Vare 
Venable 
Ward 
Watson, 
Weaver 
Wilson, Il. 
Wilson, Pa. 
Wingo 
Winslow 

Wise 

Young, N. Dak. 
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Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr 


lin: 


Mr. 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr. 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr 


aha 


Mi 
Mr 
Mr 
Mtr. 
Mr 
Mr. 
Mer 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Nir 
Mr. 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Nir. 
Mir. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mir 
Mr 
Mr. 
Mi 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr 
Mr. 
Mr 
Mr. 
Mir 
Mi 
Mr 
Mr 
Nir 
Mr 
Mr. 
Mir 
Vir 
\Ir. 
\ir 
I; 
Mr. 
Mir. 
Mir. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Mr. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mir. 


KENNEDY Of Rhode Island with Mr. EaGan. 

LANGLEY with Mr. Frecps. 

Rospston of Kentucky with Mr. NicHotts of South Caro- 
Davis of Minnesota with Mr. BRAnpb. 

Focnt with Mr. McLAne. 

KAHN With Mr. DENT. 

McArrTHur with Mr. Sisson 

Bowers with Mr. NEEry. 

McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska with Mr. LAnRseEen. 

MAGEE with Mr. KEerrner. 

CAMPBELL Of Kansas with Mr. STeeHENs of Mississippi. 
Coorer with Mr. STEEre. 


MANN with Mr. JoHnston of New York. 

EMERSON with Mr. Scurry. 

HvuLines with Mr. PEt. 

Foster with Mr. Rusry. 

ANDREWS Of Maryland with Mr. Wuitson of Pennsyl- 


CostELLo with Mr. SMITHWICK. 

DALLINGER with Mr. Smirn of New York. 

Moore of Ohio with Mr. Jonnsown of Mississippi. 

FREAR With Mr, Rowan. 

Hutt of Iowa with Mr. PARK. 

Esen with Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. 

FAIRFIELD With Mr. SABATH. 

DEMPSEY with Mr. Sims. 

EpMonpDs with Mr. SFars. 

ANTHONY with Mr. WEAVER. 

BACHARACH with Mr. VENABLE. 

BRITTEN with Mr. UpsuHaw. 

Brooks of Pennsylvania with Mr. Taytor of Arkansas. 
Hustep with Mr. PapcGerr. 

NEWTON of Missouri with Mr. GrRirrr. 

Futter of Illinois with Mr. Rosinson of North Carolina. 
Moore of Pennsylvania with Mr. Jacoway. 

BuRKE with Mr. SULLIVAN. 

Moores of Indiana with Mr. HoLtranp. 

IF cuLLer of Massachusetts with Mr. Rrorpan. 

Morin with Mr. HEF tin. 
Goody KOONTZ with Mr. 
Mupp with Mr. HAaypen. 
GRAHAM Of Pennsylvania with Mr. H. T. Raney. 
HovuGcutTon with Mr. PHELAN, 

Mvurpuy with Mr. Hamirt. 

PETERS with Mr. GALLIvan. 

Prarr with Mr. GALLAGHER. 

Nicnuors of Michigan with Mr. GoLproc Lr. 
HuTcoInson with Mr. OVERSTREET. 

IRELAND With Mr. OLNEY. 

JONES of Pennsylvania with Mr. O°CONNELL?. 

KELLEY of Michigan with Mr. Moonry. 

VAILE with Mr. CALDWELL. 

Rrep of New York with Mr. Dickinson of Missouri, 
Rowe with Mr. Davey. 

VARE with Mr. BRUMBAUGH. 

Warp with Mr. BooHEr. 

ScHALL with Mr, CULLEN. 

Scorr with Mr. CoLirer. 

Watson Of Pennsylvania with Mr. Brann of Missouri. 
Srecer with Mr. Crarxk of Florida. 

Winson of Illinois with Mr. Baska. 

PorRTER With Mr. FIrzGERALD. 

OGDEN With Mr. GopwIn of North Carolina. 

PURNELL With Mr. EAGte. 


RAYBURN. 


* SLEMP With Mr. CASEy. 


RAMSEY With Mr. DoREMUS. 
RANDALL of Wisconsin with Mr. DooLine. 
STRONG Of Pennsylvania with Mr. Carter. 
Taytor of Tennessee with Mr, Carew. 
TINCHER With Mr. CARAWAY, 

PAIGE With Mr. GANTY. 

PARKER with Mr. GANpby. 

TINKHAM With Mr. Canrnite. 

Reser with Mr. Donovan 

Kress with Mr. Mays. 

IXREIDER With Mr. MAHER. 

LAGUARDIA With Mr. McCrintic. 

LitTrie with Mr. McANDREWS. 

LONGWorTH With Mr. Lee of Georgia. 
ACKERMAN With Mr. WISE. 

KENNEDY of Iowa with Mr. Merap, 

Luce with Mr. Lea of California. 
ANDERSON With Mr. WINGO. 
KENDALL. With Mr. MONTAGUE. 
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The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. A quorum is present. The Doorkeeper will 
open the doors. 

The question is on the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it, 

Mr. BLANTON. Division, Mr. Speaker. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 

So the bill was passed. 

On motion of Mr. Mapes, 2 motion to reconsider the vote by 
Which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

COMPENSATION FOR POSTAL EMPLOYEES. 

Mr. STEENERSON, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to take from the Speaker’s table House joint resolution 151, 
the post office salary bill, and disagree to the Senate amend- 
ments and agree to the conference asked for by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
STEENERSON], chairman of the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Reads, asks unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table House joint resolution providing additional) 
compensation for the Postal Service, to disagree to the Senate 
amendments, and to agree to the conference asked for by the 
Senate. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as fellows: 

House joint resolution 151, to provide additional compensation for 
employees of the Postal Service and making appropriation therefor 

The SPEAKER appointed the following conferees: Mr. 
STEENERSON, Mr. MAppDEN, Mr. Griest, Mr. Moon, and Mr. Bett. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Now, Mr. Speaker, I ask to have a 
reprint of the joint resolution with the Senate amendments 
included. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota asks unan- 
imous consent that a print of the resolution be made with the 
Senate amendments numbered. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks on the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Louisiana asks unan- 
imous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection ? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Speaker, I make the same request. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection ? 

Mr. DOWELL. 
ject? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. On Theodore Roosevelt. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair hears no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I ask uwnanimeus con- 
sent to extend my remarks by printing a short address of Secre- 
tary Wilson at the opening of the industrial conference. 

Mr. GOULD. I reserve the right to object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani 
mous consent to extend his remarks by inserting an address of 
Secretary Wilson at the opening of the industrial conference. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Well, Mr. Speaker, there were a whole lot of 
addresses made down there. I do not think that has any place 
in the records of Congress. I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts objects. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr, Speaker, f ask unanimous consent that 
immediately after the reading of the Journal to-morrow morn- 
ing and the disposition of matters on the Speaker's table the 
gentleman from Tilinois [Mr. Granam], chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Investigation of Expenditures in the War Depart- 
ment, may have the opportunity of addressing the House for on 
hour on the work of that committee. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
the request of the gentleman from Illinois as submitted by him- 
self on Saturday was in its final form that there should be an 
hour’s time, one half to be controlled by himself and the other 
half by the minority of the subcommittee. I know in a general 
way the subject he desires to discuss, although I do not know 


9o 


ay 


noes &. 


of the 


Reserving the right to object, on what sub- 
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what he desires to say. Does the gentleman from Wyoming 
agree to that? 

Mr. MONDELL. Whatever is agreeable to the ventleman 
from Dhinois in the matter will be agreeable to me. 

Mr. MADDEN. 
iween the gentleman from Tennessee and the gentleman from 
Ulinois [Mr. Grama}, and it was understood that the time 
should be divided equally between the two gentlemen. 


Mr. MONDELL. Very well. E ask unanimous consent, Mr. | 
Speaker, that to-morrow, immediately after the reading of the 
Journal and the disposition of matters on the Speaker's table, 
the Select Committee on Expenditures in the War Department 
may be given one hour, the time to be controlled equally by the | 
chairman of that committee and the gertleman from Tennessee 
j Mr. GARRETT]. } 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, let me 
ask the gentleman from Wyoming whether, in view of the fact 
that the rehabilitation bill has been put over twice, and to- 
morrow Was set for final discussion, there would be any objec- | 
ion to the request that we meet at 11 o'clock to-morrow ? 

Mr. MONDELL. I have diseussed that with the gentleman } 
from Ohio, and I think there would be. I would have no objec- 
ion, but I think there would be objection in other quarters. 

Mr. KITCHIN. We would save no time, because a point a 
o quorum would be made. { 

Mr. FESS. Is it the genileman’s idea that after these ad- } 
‘iresses are over the rehabilitation bill will go on? j 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

rhe SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 

eman from Wyoming? 

There was no objection. j 

ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION AND BILL SIGNED. | 
the SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled joint reso- | 


ution and bill of the following titles: 

S.J. Res. 90. Joint resolution to readmit Frances Seoville- 
Vumm to the character and privileges of 2 citizen of the United | 
States; and 


j 
S. 638. An act extending the provisions for the regulation of | 
~ : ‘ i 
steam vessels to vessels owned or operated by the United States | 
Shipping Board, and for other purposes. 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 
by unanimous eonsent, leave of absence Was zranted as | 


LOLIOWS i 

lo Mr, Oviver, for one day, on necount of ofliciat business with | 
he naval subcommittee. 

fo Mr. Hicks, for to-morrow, on account of official business. 

ADJOURN MENT. 

Mr. MAPES Vr, 
djourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly ¢at 5 o’clock and 15 
ninutes p.m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, 
October 14, 1919, at 12 o’clock noon. 


Speaker, I move that the House do now 


KXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Clerk of the | 
ilouse of Representatives, transmitting testimony, papers, and 
‘locuments relating to the contested-election case in the seventh 
Missouri district (H. Doe. No. 265), was taken from the 
Speaker’s table, referred to the Committee on Elections No. 1, } 
and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule NITI, bills and resolutions were sev- | 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
ferred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. GOODALL, from the Committee on Elections No. 2, to 
Which was referred the contested-election case of Peter F., 
Tague vw. John EF. Fitzgerald, submitted a report (No. 375) 
hereon, Which said report was referred to the House Calendar, 

Mr. MILLER, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 

hich was referred the bill (H. R. 9112) authorizing the Secre- 
ary of War to loan Army rifles to posts of the American Legion, 
reported the same with amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 376), which said bill and report were referred to the Com- | 

ittee of the Whole Flouse on the state of the Union. 





PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. | 
Under clause 3 of Rule XXTI, bills, resoluiions, and memorials | 
ere introduced and severally referred as follows: 

xy Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON: A bill CH. R. 9899) to previde | 
the disposition of abandoned portions of rights of way | 
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granted to railroad companies: to the Committee on the Publ 


| Lands. 


By Mr. KAHN: A bill (H. R. 9900) to amend an act entitles 


| “An act making appropriations for the support of the Army 
[ was here when the colloquy occurred be- | 


the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, and for other purposes,” 


| proved July 11, 1919, so as to authorize travel allowances to per- 


sous discharged from disciplinary barracks and other plact 


| confinement other than honorably, and fer other purposes: to 


the Committee on Military Affairs. 

$y Mr. LANKFORD: A bill (H. R. 9901) to increase appro- 
priation for the purchase of site and erection of a building 
a post office at Douglas, Ga.; 
ings and Grounds. 

iv Mr. HULINGS: A bill (H. R. 9962) for the protection and 


to the Committee on Publie Built 


| encouragement of the American merchant marine: to the Com- 


mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa: Resolution (H. Res. 332 
requesting the President to call a conference of representatives 
interested in agricultural labor, agricultural capital, food pro- 
dueers, food manufacturers, and food consumers; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. FERRIS: Resolution (H. Res. 333) providing for th 
appointment of a special committee to eonsider all bills, ress 
lutions, ete. relating to discharged seldiers, 
marines: to the Committee on Rules. 


sailors 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 
Lndel lause 1 of Rule XNITI, private bills and reso 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 
By Mr. BEGG: A bill (CH. R. 9903) granting an increase of pet 


| sion to Charles W. Bryant; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 


Also, a bill (H. R. 9904) for the relief of Forrest R. Black; 
ommittee on Claims. 

By Mr. BLAND of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 9905) granting 
pension to Luey E. Harrison; to the Committee on Invalie 
Pensions 

By Mr. BOOHER: A bili (H. R. 9906) granting a pensi 
Ann M. Vanfleet; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

3y Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas: A bill (BH. R. 9907) grarvtin 
a pension to Ellen M. Deer: to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

3y Mr. DUNBAR: A bill (H. R. 9908) to reimburse Leo ‘I 


Wolford for money lost in transmission in the register 
mails; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Road 
By Mr. ELLIOTT: A bill (H. R. 9909) granting a pension to 


Peter Netz; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GOODALL: A bill (H. R. 9910) granting an inercas: 
of pension to Frank C. Stevens; to the Committee on Invalic 
Pensions 


By Mr. HULINGS: A bill (H. R. 9911) granting an increas 


| of pension to Francis M. Lowrey; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 
By Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 9912) gra 
ing an increase of pension to Mary J. Miller; to the Committe 


on Invalid Pensions, 

3y Mr. LONERGAN: A bill (H. R. 9998) for the reli 
Lena Donner; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MARTIN: A bill (H. R. 9914). to earry into effeci thie 
findings of the Court of Claims in the case of James A. Verret, 
administrator of Adolph Verret, deceased: to the Committe: 
War Claims. 

By Mr. MERRITT: A bill (H. R. 9915) granting an incresse 


pension to Kate M. Henry; to the Committee on Invalid Pet 


By Mr. MICHENER: A bill (H. RK. 9916) to remove the 
charge of desertion from the record of Henry D. Cutting, ali: 
Her ry ©. Stratton; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 9917) granting an inerease of pensio 
William C. Adams; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 

By Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 9918) gran 
ing an inerease of pension to Louise Baumgard; to the Co 
mittee on Pensions. 


By Mr. RANDALL of California: A bill ¢«H. R. 9919) eran 


ing an inerease of pension to Brooks BE. Rogers; to the Col 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9920) granting : ‘ on to Hugh 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

by Mr. STEPHENS of Ohio: A bi (H. R. 9921) gr 
pension to Charlotte Hays; to the Committ mn Pension 

By Mr. ‘TAYLOR of Arkansas: bill (H. R. 9922) gra 
an increase ¢ ‘pension to Frederick FE. Troll; to the Com om 
m Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMPSON: A bill cH. It 2 vranting 
erease of pension to Margaret I. Reid he Comal n 


I 


Invalid Pensions. 
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PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 


on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. HULINGS: Petition of Postal Employees’ Association 
of Mercer County, Farrell, Pa., praying for an increase in 
snlary : to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. McGLENNON: Petition of American citizens of 


Lithuanian origin, of Harrison, N. J., asking the President of 
ithe United States and the United States Congress to give moral 
support to the Lithuanian people in their struggle against the 
Bolsheviki; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. RAKER: Petition of California Redwood Association, 
San Franciseo, Calif., protesting against the bill introduced by 


r> 
r>\ 


Representative JerFreRIs prohibiting lumber exports; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 
Also, petition of Watterson Bros. (Inc.), of Bishop, Inyo 


County, Calif., protesting against Senate bill 2896; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Mrs. Lucy R. Winters, of San Diego, Calif., 
in support of the Lewis-Raker bill for rank for nurses; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Holbrook, Merrill & Stetson, of San Francisco, 
Calif., and Waterhouse & Lester, of Los Angeles, Calif., pro- 
testing against the bill introduced by Representative SIEGEL, 
providing for the placing of the cost mark on all merchandise 
offered for sale; the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 


; =e 
Commerce, 


SENATE. 
Turspay, October 14, 1919. 


‘The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rey, Forrest J. Prettyman, D. 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, we thank Thee for the freedom which wraps 
us us With a mantle of glory, for freedom of speech and of 
council and freedom of conscience and thought. We desire to 
bring our free thought and conscience into harmony with Thy 
will to accomplish Thy great purpose in us as a Nation. Guide 
us this day to this end. We ask it for Christ’s sake. Amen. 

The Vice President being absent, the President pro tempore 
took the chair. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal 
proceedings, when, on request of Mr. Smoor and 
conselt, the further reading was dispensed with 
nal was approved. 

Mr. SMOOT. 
quorum, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


D., offered the 


of yesterday’s 
by unanimous 
and the Jour- 


Mr. President, I the absence of a 


suggest 


The Secretary will call the 


Ball Hale McCormick Smoot 
Calder Harris McLean Spencer 
Capper Harrison Myers Sutherland 
Chamberlain Henderson Nelson Swanson 
Cummins Hitchcock New Thomas 
Dial Jones, N. Mex. Newberry Townsend 
Dillingham Jones, Wash. Norris Trammell 
Rdge Kellogg Nugent Underwood 
Elkin Kendrick Overman Wadsworth 
Fernald King Page Walsh, Mass. 
Fletcher Kirby Poindexter Walsh, Mont. 
lrance Knox Pomerene Watson 
Frelinghuysen Lu Follette Robinson Williams 
Gay Lenroot Sheppard Wolcott 
Gronna Lodge Smith, Ga. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. 


SIMMONS] is unavoidably detained. I will let this 
ment stand for the day. 

Mr. KIRBY. I was requested to announce the unavoidable 
absence, in attendance upon a committee, of the Senator from 
[Mr. McKetiar], the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
BANKHEAD], the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Mosgs], 


and the Senator from South Dakota | Mr. STertine]. 


announce- 


Tennessee 


Mr. DIAL. I wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
Sairryu of South Carolina] is absent on account of illness in his 
family. 

Mr. GAY. I desire to announce the absence of the Senator 


from Oregon [Mr. McNary], the Senator from Louisiana 
RANSDELL], and the Senator from New 
on committee work. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Jomnson] is detained by illness in his fam- 
ily. The Senator from Rhode Isiand [Mr. Gerry] and the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma [Mr. OwEN] are detained from the Senate 
on public business. The Senator from Nevada [Mr. PirrMan], 


| Mr. 
Hampshire [Mr. Kryes] 
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the senior Senator from Arizona [Mr. SmirH], the senior Sen- 
ator from Kentucky [Mr. BeckHAm], the junior Senator from 
Arizona {Mr. AsHurst], the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr, 
Gore], the Senator from California [Mr. PHELAN], the junior 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. STantey], the Senator from Mary- 


land [Mr. SmirH], and the Senator from Tennessee [Mr, 
SHIELDS] are detained from the Senate on official business. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Fifty-nine Senators have 


answered to their names. There is a quorum present. 


VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION (S. 133). 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting « 
letter from the vice chairman of the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education submitting a supplemental estimate of appro- 
priation in the sum of $20,000,000 required by the board for 
carrying out the provisions of the vocational rehabilitation act 
during the current fiscal year, which, with the accompanying 
paper, was referred to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 


DdDOocC, NO. 


CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT OF COMMISSIONED OFFICERS 

NO. 132). 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the Secretary of War, transmitting, in re- 
sponse to a resolution of August 23, 1919, statements relative to 
the administration, organization, and personnel in or attached 
to the office establishment of the Chief of Staff of the Army, 
Washington, D. C., which, with the accompanying paper, was 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs and ordered to be 
printed. 


(Ss. DOC, 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. Hemp- 
stead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House agrees to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to 
the bill (H. R. 8624) to amend an act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide further for the national security and defense by encour- 
aging the production, conserving the supply, and controlling the 
distribution of food products and fuel,’ approved August 10, 
1917. 

The message also announced that the House agrees to the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 7972) to improve the 
administration of the Postal Service in the Territory of Hawaii, 

The message further announced that the House agrees to the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 9208) to punish the 
transportation of stolen motor vehicles in interstate and foreign 
commerce, 

The message also announced that the House disagrees to the 
amendment of the Senate to the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 151) 
to provide additional compensation for employees of the Postal 
Service and making an appropriation therefor, agrees to the 
conference asked for by the Senate on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. StrENERSON, Mr. 
MApbpEN, Mr. Griest, Mr. STERLING, and Mr. BANKHEAD managers 
at the conference on the part of the House. 

The message further announced that the House had passed a 
bill (H. R. 9821) to amend an act entitled “An act relating to the 
Metropolitan police of the District of Columbia,” approved Feb- 
ruary 28, 1901, and for other purposes, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 

ENROLLED SIGNED. 

The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bill and joint resolution, anid 
they were thereupon signed by the President pro tempore : 

S. 633. An act extending the provisions for the regulation of 
steam vessels to vessels owned or operated by the United States 
Shipping Board, and for other purposes; and 

S. J. Res. 90. Joint resolution to readmit Frances Scoville- 
Mumm to the character and privileges of a citizen of the United 
States. 


BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTION 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED, 


H. R. 9821. An act to amend an act entitled “An act relating to 
the Metropolitan police of the District of Columbia,” approved 
February 28, 1901, and for other purposes, was read twice by its 
title and referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 
Mr. MYERS. I present a joint resolution adopted by the Lesis- 
lature of the State of Montana, which I ask to have printed in 
the Recorp and referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. — 
There being no objection, the joint resolution was referred to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs and ordered to be printed iv 
the Recorp, as follows: 
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Hlouse joint resolution 9. 
eselution to the Congress of the United States from the xteenth 
Legislative Assembly of the State of Montana, in special session, 


relating to the highway 


y system running from the south boundary of 
the Blackfeet Reservation 


to Glacier Park and to the Canadian border. 


reas there is an important road in the highway system of Montana 
running from the south border of the Blackfeet Indian Reservation 
to Glacier Park, and from the town of Babb on the Blackfeet Indian 


lteservation straight north 
bout 50 miles; and 
Whereas this road is 
lly impassable ; 
as the 
f 
Ouras 
ni 
rent 
Banth 
the 


ecessi 


to the Canadian line, a tetal distance of 


now in ve condition and 
and 

improvement of this hig 
commercial relations with ¢ 


ement of travel into Gla¢ 


ry mad 


some « t pre 
shway is essential 
‘anada, and is né 
National Par 


to the 
cessary 
hy automobiles 


“ develop- 
ent for 
ier . 
the Province of Alberta 
Park to the Montana jJine, 


has just completed a good road from 
it being evident that the improvement 
road from Babb to the Canadian line would make the most 
le highway to connect Glacier National Park, in the United 
with the Rocky Mountain Parks in Canada: Therefore be it 
ed by the L lative Assembly of the Montana in 
1 session, That the Department of the Interior of the United 
at Govern nt be, and is hereby, urged to build and maintain a 
north and south across the Blae Indian Reservation; and 
it “further 
t d, That 
Kepresentative 
of Mcntana, requesting them that they 
cessary and proper for the purpose 
tana equal terms and pri to thos in 
v-products 


at State of 





KI I 


esol op) 


of this re 
in the Con: 


olutl forwarded to thi 
United States 
take such 
securing to 
ilarly situated f 


Senators 
from the 
action may 
the State of 


r petroleum 


ress of the 
as 
ol 


es 


oO. W BELDEN, 
Speaker of the lt 
McDOWEBLL, 


President of ti Senat 


Ww. W 


T¢ ‘ 7 " ’ 
Livi) LUV O CLOCK a. I). 


C,. T. STPWART 
CLIFFORD I 


Neeretary 
WALKEI 


oj stare, 


By Penutu 
A} 
State 


[ERICA, 

of Montana, 
C. 'f. Stewart, secretary of state of the St 

tify that the above is a true and correct eopy of senate joint resolu- 
No.9, enacted by the Sixteenth Legislative Assembly of the State of 
tana, in extraordinary session assembled. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto 

seal of the State of Montana at 

if August, A. D. 1919 

SBAL.] ( 


tate of Montana, do hereby 


atiixed 
this 


the 
12th 


and 
capital, 


hand 
the 


set my 
Hek ha, 
. T. STEWAR 
CLIFFORD L. 

Mr. MYERS. I present a joint resolution adopted by the 
igre of the State of Montana, which I ask to have printed 
il » Record and referred to the Cammittee on Foreign Rela- 


r, Seerétary of Stat 
WALKER, Deputy. 


trons, 


There being no objection, the joint resolution was referred to 


he Committee on Foreign Relations and ordered to he nrinted 
1 Recorp, as follows: 
House joint resolution 11, 
Relating to the independence of Irel 
eus the people of Ireland for 750 years have been stz uggling to 


aintain their national independence and di ring that time 


have suf- 
red the oppression that always follows where a people 


are compelled 


) live under a government not founded upon the consent of the gov- 
ac; and 
eas the United States of America fought and assisted in winning 
ar for the establishment and preservation of the principle of the 
t of self-determination ; and 
is the people of Ireland have determined for oa mselves the form 
Government under which they propose to live: Now, therefore, be it 


lved, That the House of Representatives of the State of Montana, 


nate concurring, do urge that the Congress of the United States by 
ition ask the President of the United States to use all peaceful 
to secure the general recognition of the republic of Ircland as a 
r of the nations of the world; and be it further 
esolved, That a copy of this resolution be forwarded by the secre- 
of state to the Secretary of the House of Representatives of th« 
( gress of the United States, to the Seeretary of the Senate of th 
1 qd States, and to the President of the United States, 
O,. W. BELDEN, 
Speaker of the li 
W. W. McDower 
Sevaiiiten® of She’ i 
\ugust 12, 1010, at 10.20 o'clock a, m 
Cc, T. STHWART, Secretary of State. 
By Ctuirrorp L, WALKER, Deput 
STATES OF AMERICA, 
State of Montane, ss: 
C. ‘TI. Stewart, secretary of state of the Staie of Montana, do 


certify that the above is a true and correct copy of house joint 
ition No, 11, “ Relating to the independence of Ireland,” enacted by 
ixteenth session of the Legislative Assembly of the State of Mon- 
in extraordinary session assembled, 


witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 

seal of the State of Montana at Helena, the capital, this 12th 
f August, A. D, 1919. 

ALJ T. STEwWarRT, Secretary of Stat 


Livrorp L. WAL KER, Deputy, 


- MYERS. I present a ine resolution adopted by the Leg- 
st ture of the State of Montana, which I ask to have printed 


- hes the Recorp and referred to the Committee on Agriculture and 
‘or: S{ry, 






R 


the | 


the Committee on Agriculture aud Forestry and ordered to Ix 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
Senate joint memorial 
4 memorial petitionmg Congress to enact legislati for the preventi 
of monopoly control and the reduction of the price of farm implement 
and machinery. 
lo the honorable Senatc and House « epi cntatire th 
States in Congress assembled: 
| Whereas as has been demonstrated by Federal investigation, the pr 
tion of farm implements and machinery is wholly controlled b I 
few private interests who conduct and operate said industries ; 
Whereas the said price of said farm implements and machinery | 
the past two years or over been steadily advancing; and 








re 
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There being no objection, the joint resolution was referred 





Whereas said increase in price has been wholly out of proportion to 
legitimate operation of the laws of supply and demand but has been 
and is in a large measure the result of monopoly price control ; and 

Whereas said preducts enter into interstate commerce and are of n 
sity universally purchased by all engaged in farming and thereb 
dering impossible and ineffective any attempt at price regulatio: 
the several States; and 

Whereas in connection with the sale of farm implements and ma hine 

particular, grave abuses have arisen and exist resulting fro he 
practice of said manufacturers in selling their products on com? 
sion, and thereafter dictating the price at which said products 
e sold by the persons to whom the same have been consign 
often enormously increasing said prices without any economic ! 
for so deing; and 

Whereas all the people of the United States are the victims direcily « 
indirectly of unwarranted and extortionate profiteering in the ind 
hereinbetore mentioned : Now, therefore, be ik 
Resolved, That we, your memorialists, the Sixteenth Legislative .\ 

sembly of the State of Montana, in extraordinary session convened, 4 

earnestly petition the Congress of the United States to enact wit! 

possible expedition and dispatch suitable laws to control and regu 


monopoly in the industry hereinbefore mentioned 
tion in the price at which farm implems 
sold to the public; and be it further 
Resolved, That the secretary of the State of Montana be, and ! 
hereby, directed to forward a duly authenticated copy of this memo! 
both to the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
and like copies to each of the Senators and a in Congres 


and to effect a r 
nts and machine: . 


from Montana, with the request that they use their best endeavors t 
bring about speedy consummation of the relief herein setitlune ad fe 
W. W. McDowsLL, 
Preside nt of the 
OO. W. BELDEN, 
Speaker of the H 
Pile Au S 2, 1919 t 10.20 o’cloel m 
Cc. T. Srewa , Secretary of 
By Ciivrorp L. Waker, Denut 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
State of Montana 

I, Cc. T. Stewart, secretary of state of the State of Montana, do heret 
certify that the above is a true and correct copy of senate joint mem« 
rial No. 56, “‘ A memorial petitioning Congress to enact legislation for th« 
prevention of monopoly control and reduction of the price of farm in 
plements and machinery,’ enacted_by the sixteenth session of the L« 
lative Assembly of the State of Montana in extraerdinary sess 
sembled. 

In witne whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed th: 
seal of the State of Montana at Helena, the capital, this 12th 
August, A. D. 191% ; 

| SEAI (. T. Srpwarr, Secretary of Sta 

CLipFrorD L. WALKER, Deputy 

Mr. MYERS presented a petition of sundry citizens of Me! 
stone, Mont., and a petition of sundry citizens of Thoipsot! 
Falls, Mont., praying for the ratification of the proposed lea 
of nations treaty without amendment or reservation, 
were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland presented a petition of the W 
Christian Temperance Union, of Baltimore, Md., and a px ‘ 
of the faculty and students of Hood College, Frederick, ‘id 
praying for the ratification of the proposed @eagu of nat 
treaty. which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. TOWNSEND presented a memorial of sundry citi: 
Wheeler, Mich., remonstrating against atrocities of the ‘Tm 
against the Armenians, which was referred to the Comn 
on Foreigi Relations, 

REPORTS OF COALA rTEES 

Mr. PAGE, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to whicl 
was referred the bill (S. 2746) to amend the act of June 3 
1916, entitled “the national defense act,” adding section 15 
thereto, and for other purposes, submitted an aaiiinen repor 


(No. 267) thereon, which was agreed to, and the bill was post 
poned indefinitely. 

Mr. SMOOT, from the Committee on Public Lands, to whic! 
was referred the bill (8. 1300) to authorize the sale of certail 
lands at or near Minidoka, Idaho, for railroad purposes, re- 
ported it with an amendment, and submitted a report (Noe 
261) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to 
the following bills, reported them each 
and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 2188) to amend section 3 of an act entitled “Ai 
making appropriations for sundry civil expenses of on 
ernment for the fiscal year ending June 50, 1902, and for 


wert 
amendment, 


reiei 


which 
without 


¢ 
(,0V- 


other 
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purposes,” approved March 3, 1901 (31 Stat. L., 1133) 
(Rept. No. 262); and 

\ bill (S. 2379) to provide for the disposition of certain 
public lands withdrawn and improved under the provisions of 
ihe act of Congress approved June 25, 1910 (36 Stat. L., p. 847), 
ws cunended by the act of August 24, 1912 (37 Stat. L., p. 497), 
und which are no longer needed (Rept. No, 263). 

Mr. CAPPER, from the Committee on the District of Columbia, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 5818) for the retirement of 
public-school teachers in the District of Columbia, reported it 


without amendment and submitted a report (No, 264) thereon. 


Dp. 


NAVY AND MARINE CORPS. 

Mr. PAGE. From the Committee on Naval Affairs I report 
back faverably with an amendment the joint resolution (S. J. 
Rex, 112) continuing temporarily certain allowances to officers 
of the Navy and Marine Corps, and I submit a report (No. 266) 
thereon I ask unanimous consent for the immediate con- 
ideration of the joint resolution. 

Mr. SMOOT and Mr. NORRIS. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
read. 

The Secretary read the joint resolution, as follows: 

Whereas since it now appears that peace has not been declared by 
October 1, 1919, on which date officers of the Navy, by operation of 
lnw, will cease to receive the benefits prescribed in the act of April 16, 
1918 (Public, No. 129); and : 

Whereas said benefits will accrue to officers of the Army until peace 
hall have been declared: Therefore be it 
Nesolved, etc., That the paragraph in the act of July 11, 1919 (Public, 

Ni ‘). which reads as follows: “ The act of April 16, 1918 (Public, 

No, 129),° granting under certain conditions to every commissioned 
iver of the Army the right to quarters in kind for their dependents or 

ithorized commutation therefor, including the allowances for heat 

and light, shall hereafter be construed to apply to officers of the Navy 
and Marine Corps only during the period of the war and in no event 
beyond October 1, 1919,” be, and the same is hereby, repealed. 

‘The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution. 

The amendment of the Committee on Naval Affairs was, at 
{he end of the joint resolution, on page 2, line 8 


OFFICERS OF 


Let it be read. 
The joint resolution will be 





3%, after the word 
‘repealed,” to insert a colon and the following proviso: 

Provided, That officers of the Navy and Marine Corps shall be entitled 
10 all the rights and benefits under said act of April 16, 1918 (Public, 
No. 129), from and after October 1, 1919. 

Mr. NORRIS. Will it be the effect of the joint resolution to 
continue these allowances without limit? 

Mr. PAGE. No; the effect of it will be to place the Navy 
on the same basis as the Army until the conclusion of hos- 
tilities or the end of the present emergency. 

Mr. NORRIS. Is there a law applying to the Army which 
provides that the allowances shall cease? 

Mr. LODGE. There is. This puts the sailors and the Marine 
(‘orps on the same basis as soldiers in the Army. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the committee, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate as amended 
the amendment was concurred in. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
rending, read the third time, and passed. 


nnd 


The preamble Was agreed to. 
POCOMOKE RIVER BRIDGE. 
Mr. CALDER. From the Committee on Commerce I report 


back favorably, without amendment, the bill (S. 3190) to author- 
the construction of a bridge across the Pocomoke River at 
Md., and I submit a report (No. 265) thereon. I ask 
ious consent for the present consideration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole 1 to consider the bill, and it was read, as fol- 
lows: 

Be it 1, etc., That the roads commission of the State of 
Marviand, its suc and be, and is hereby, authorized to 
construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches thereto across 
the Pocomoke River, at a point suitable to the interests of navigation, 
and at near Pocomoke City, in Worcester County, State of Mary- 
1, in accordance with the provisions of the act entitled 


IZe 
I> 1 
rocolMone, 


uhah 
proceeder 


enacted 


Stats 


essors assigns, 


or 





“An act to 





ula the construction of bridges cyer navigable waters,” approved 

arch 28, 1906. 

SI 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 


red to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time. 
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an amendment the joint resolution 
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(S. J. Res. 46) extending until July 1, 1920, the effective dato 
of section 10 of an act entitled “An act to supplement existing 
laws against unlawful restraints and monopolies, and for other 
purposes,” approved October 15, 1914, and I ask unanimous con 
sent for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Minne 
sota asks: unanimous consent for the present consideration of tle 
joint resolution which he has just reported. Is there objection’ 

Mr. SMOOT and Mr. GRONNA. Let the joint resolution }e 
read. 

The Secretary read the joint resolution, 

_ Resolved, etc., That the effective date on and after which the provi 
Sions of section 10 of the act entitled ‘‘An act to supplement existing 
laws against unlawful restraints and monopolies, and for other pur 
poses,” approved October 15, 1914, shall become and be effective is hereby 
deferred and extended to July 1, 1920: Provided, That said section 
shall become effective on March 1, 1919, as to any corporations her 
after organized. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the joint resolution? 

Mr. SMOOT. Let the Senator from Minnesota first explain 
the joint resolution, Mr. President. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, the joint resolution relates 
to the provision of the Clayton Act as to common directors of 
railroads. The Interstate Commerce Commission first recom- 
mended that the date when section 10 of the act referred to 
should become operative be extended, and then recommended 
that the time of its operation be extended during the war, be- 
cause all of the railroads are in the hands of the Government 
except certain short lines, and section 10 would work to their 
disadvantage. Now, the Interstate Commerce Commission have 
recommended the extension of the act until after the war is over. 
I think that, perhaps, it should be extended a little longer, but 
the Committee on the Judiciary concluded to make the extension 
until the 1st of July, 1920. 

I do not know of any objection from anybody to the joint 
resolution. The short lines have asked for the extension of the 
act; the railroads generally do not object, for they are in the 
hands of the Government; and the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission think it should be done, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is ihere objection to the pres 
ent consideration of the joint resolution? 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, do I understand that the joint 
resolution applies only to railroads? 

Mr. KELLOGG. Yes; I believe it applies only to railroads 

Mr. GRONNA. If it does, I shall have no objection to its 
consideration, but if it does not I shall object. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I have not the original act before me, but 
my recollection is that it applies only to railroads, 

Mr. GRONNA. I think I shall ask that the joint resolution go 
over, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The from Nort! 
Dakota objects to the present consideration of the joint resolu- 
tion, and it will go to the calendar. 

Mr. KELLOGG subsequently said: Mr. President, I under- 
stand that the Senator from North Dakota is willing to with 
draw his objection to Senate joint resolution 46, for which | 
asked immediate consideration. 

Mr. GRONNA. Yes, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Minnesota 
asks unanimous consent for the immediate consideration oi the 
joint resolution formerly read. Is there objection? 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, a moment ago I objecied to 
the consideration of the joint resolution because I did not know 
at the time that it had reference only to purchases by the rail- 
roads. The Senators from Minnesota have explained to We 
what it contemplates, and I have no objection. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of tl 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 46) 
extending until July 1, 1920, the effective date of section 10 ol 
the act entitled “An act to supplement existing laws agains 
lawful restraints and monopolies, and for other purpos 
approved October 15, 1914, which had been reported from th 
Committee on the Judiciary with an amendment, on pace |, 
lines 8 and 9, to strike out the proviso and to insert: 

Provided, That ’ effective as to all 
organized after January 12, 1918. 
as to mike the joint resolution read: 

Resolved, etc., That the effective date on and after which the p : 
gions of section 10 of the act entitled “An act to supplement CLISLS 
laws against unlawtul restraints and monopolies, and for othe 
poses,” approved October 15, 1914, shall become and be eects 
hereby deferred and extended to July 1, 1920: Provided, Phat said sec 
tion shall be effective as to all corporations organized after January LZ, 
1918. 

The amendment was agreed to, 


as follows: 


Sen:tor 


said seetion, shall be corpora 


So 
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fhe joint resolution was reported to the Senate as amended, 
md the amendment was concurred in. 

“ The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 
BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
eonsent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. DILLINGHAM: 

\ bill (S. 8222) to amend sections 4 and 10 of the act of June 
o9, 1906, as amended, relating to naturalization, and for other 
purposes ; to the Committee on Immigration. 

By Mr. NORRIS: 

\ bill (S. 8228) authorizing the Federal Trade Commission to 
aecept and administer for the benefit of the public and the en- 
eourngement of industry inventions, patents, and patent rights, 
and for other purposes ; to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. WADSWORTH: 

\ bill (S. 8224) relating to the creation in the Army of the 
United States of the grade of lieutenant general; to the Com- 
bittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KENDRICK: 

\ bill (S. 8225) for the relief of bona fide settlers who inter- 

irry after having complied with the homestead law for one 

vear: to the Committee on Public Lands. 

’ By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

\ bill (S. 3226) for the relief of Herbert M. Friendly and 
bald IK. Burns and each of them; to the Committee on 


By Mr. TOWNSEND: 

A bill-(S. 8227) to carry into effeet the findings of the Court of 
Claims in favor of Myron C. Bond, Guy M. Claflin, and Edwin A, 
Wells; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. PHELAN: 

\ bill (S. 8228) granting a pension to Harry L. Dean (with 
accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 3229) granting a pension to Margaret Scholton 

ith accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. McNARY: 

\ hill (S. 3230) to provide for the national welfare by assur- 

vy un adequate supply of sugar for the people of the United 


States for the year ending December 31, 1920; to the Com- 
ittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 
AMENDMENTS TO DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. POMERENE submitted an amendment proposing to 

the limitation contained in the legislative act of March 
1, 1919, relative to the number of persons employed by the 
Bureau of Efficiency at rates of compensation in excess of 

83,000 per annum, intended to be proposed by him to the first 

deficiency appropriation bill, which was referred to the Com- 
ittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

He ulso submitted an amendment authorizing the Bureau of 
iflicieney to use not more than $5,000 of its current appro- 
priation for the payment of rewards to Federal employees for 
suggestions or inventions which result in material economy or 
ised efficiency in handling Government business, ete., 
intended to be proposed by him to the first deficiency appro- 
priation bill, which was referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 

He also submitted an amendment 
of Efficiency to establish and conduct a service school for em- 
the Federal Government and for the District of 
Columbia in such Government buildings as may be available, 
etc, intended to be proposed by him to the first deficiency ap- 
propriation bill, which was referred to the Committee on 
\ppropriations and ordered to be printed. 4 

He also submitted an amendment providing that in order to 
the Bureau of Efficiency’s investigation of duplica- 
work in the several executive departments and inde- 
‘ident establishments as now authorized by law it is directed 
hit before any Government department or independent estab- 
lishinent shall undertake cny new activity, inquiry, or investi- 
xution, the Bureau of Efficiency shall be informed of such 
it ete., intended to be proposed by him to the first defi- 
Cie appropriation bill, which was referred to the Commit- 
te \ppropriations and ordered to be printed. 


epea 


INCTre: 


authorizing the Bureau 
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COLD-STORAGE REGULATIONS, 


Mr. McNARY submitted amendments intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 9521) to prevent hoarding and 
leterioration of and deception with respect to cold-storage 
‘oods, to regulate shipments of cold-storage foods in interstate 
colulneree, and for: other purposes, which were referred to the 
Committe on Agriculture and Forestry and ordered to be printed. 
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SHORTAGE OF SUGAR. 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I desire to have inserted in 
the Recorp a clipping from the Washington Star of yesterday 
with reference to the sugar situation, and especially stating that 
the Hawaiian sugar crop has not been sold to Japan but to the 
United States. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follgws: 

“DENIES HAWAIIAN JAPANESE, 

“Judge Sidney Ballou, attorney for the Hawaiian Sugar 
Planters’ Association, in a statement here last night denied that 
next year’s Hawaiian sugar crop had been sold to Japanese in- 
terests, as stated by Senator Smoot, of Utah, Saturday during 
the course of debate in the Senate on the sugar shortage. 

“*The entire Hawaiian crop,’ said Judge Ballou’s statement, 
‘has been sold to two sugar refineries in California, the Cali- 
fornia & Hawaiian and the Western. It will be refined on the 
Pacific coast and distributed to American consumers. No sale 
to the Japanese has ever been contemplated. The Hawaiian 
planters would consider it an act of disloyalty to divert their 
supplies from their own country in time of need, and there is 
nothing in their record of unswerving support of the Food Ad- 
ministration during the war which would justify the circulation 
of such a report.’ 

* Senator Gay, of Louisiana, made a similar denial of the in- 
formation which Senator Satoor said had reached him, in debate 
which followed the Utah Senator’s address.” 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, in connection with the article 
presented by the Senator from Florida I wish to say that a 
number of the papers have stated that I said that the Hawaiian 
sugar crop had been sold. I did state on the floor of the Senate 
that I was told by one of the leading sugar men of the United 
States that the Hawaiian sugar producers had contracted for 
the sale of their sugar for this year. My informant was a gen- 
tleman who has been in the sugar business for a long time; he 
came direct from Chicago and stated that he had just left a 
meeting at which that statement had been made. It was upon 
that statement that I said if such was the case we would have 
a shortage of sugar. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I am only anxious to see that a 
statement is given to the people of the situation. 


SCGAR SOLD TO 


correct 


ARTICLE BY ALFRED B. 
Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, the New York Times of Sunday 
published a very instructive and interesting article entitled 
“ When Real Bolshevism Was Here in 1793-1796." The article 
is by Mr. Alfred B. Williams, whose account of the insurree- 
tionary character of the mission of “ Citizen ’’ Genet during the 
administration of President Washington affords a parallel to 
some of the excitements and conditions of the present time with 
which the public is not generally familiar. I think it would be 
most useful and instructive to insert this article in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL ReEcorD, and I ask that it be inserted in the next 
issue of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
There being no objection, the article referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
[From the New York Times, Oct. 12, 
“WhHen REAL BOLSHEVISM WAS HERE IN 1793-1796 
THE ‘REDS’ DRANK DEEP AND LOUDLY DEFIED 


PARADED AND DENOUNCED GEORGE WASHINGTON, 
GENET, AND ADYVOCATED THE BOMB AS A PANACEA. 


“(By Alfred B. Williams.) 

“ Bolshevism and revolutionary tendencies as we have them 
now compare with the frenzies with which President Washing- 
ton had to deal as a mild attack of dyspeptic irritation com- 
pares with a roaring case of delirium tremens. 

“From April, 1795, well into 1796 rabid anarchy swept over 
the baby Republic, from Boston to Savannah, like prairie fire. 
Comparison with delirium tremens is right, because, so far as 
we may judge from the scraps of history available, the little 
Nation was wildly drunk the greater part of the three years. 
Certainly liquor was sprinkled, poured, and soaked throughout 
the orgy. The reek of it comes to us strongly across more than 
a century and a quarter of time in the frantic speeches, toasts, 
printed articles, and crazy, limping versification vociferously 
applauded by crowds at banquets spread to glorify the red cap 
and the guillotine. 

“ Cities, sections, and classes seem to have vied with one an 
other in howling threats to destroy our own Government and 
all government and to make here a reign of terror in faithful 
imitation of the worst excesses of the French Revolution. The 
thoughts, the talk, and the sungs of men and the columns of 
newspapers and pages of pamphlets bristled and burnt with 
‘Ca ira,’ with la lanterne for the bourgeoisie, the capitalist 
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and the stock jobber, tuimbrils and the ax for all aristocrats, 
with daggers for the hearts of Senators and rulers, the torch 
for the homes of wealth, the tumbling over and tearing down 
ot anthority. 

‘This was in the happy, simple, and sturdily patriotic early 
duys of our land which orators lament with pathetie glibness 
and extol with blatant belittling. of the present. The school his- 
tories, and most of the others, cater to, national vanity and 
ancestral pride by gliding over this period of contagious hinacy 
and treason with dutiful daintiness. Apparently it has been 
thought not good to inform oncoming generations that so 
many of those we are taught to revere as the founders had 
their desperate spree, tried to fire the temple befere it had been 
completed, and were far more dangerous than all the wild-eyed 
and wild-ideaed foreigners we are denouncing and dreading. 

NSANITY NOT NEW HERE. 

“ Yet the effects of a good tonie are valuable, however un- 
jailatable the taste of it. It is easy to find in the records of 
that old time the tonie of confidence for the present. When 
we are frightened by ugly symptoms it is reassuring to re- 
member that like symptoms appeared long ago far more 
virulently and subsided, with no harm done and leaving no 
traces. We may find substantial comfort in the thought that 
if a frail, unfinished structure endured a worse shock than is 
possible now, there can be no reason to fear for the Nation as 
it is. Really, we need go back in our history no further than 

years to understand that if the numbers, the power, the 
brains, organization, and courage enlisted in the Southern Con- 
federacy failed to dismember or destroy this Union no other 
foree now imaginable can disturb it seriously, but the carlier 


test was severe undoubtedly. It is worth reealling, at least as | 


evidence, that temporary insanity is not a new disease in this 
eountry and that its occasional and sporadic appearance does 
not prove decadence. 

“ Further, we may find in it cheering demonstration of the 
couservative influence af American institutions and surroundings. 
‘Citizen’ Genet, agent of the new and erazy French Republic 
and the provocation and center of the storm, lived to be a peace- 
ful and prosperous gentleman farmer, busy and active in trying 
to promote cultivation of the silkworm in this country. Twenty- 
live years after he was threatening to overthrow Washington 
and the entire United States, he was reading essays to his fellow 
farmers in northern New York, telling them how to restore our 
lost balance of trade by growing more wool and flax to increase 
our exports. He was a valuable and enthusiasiic helper of 
DeWitt Clinton in building the Erie Canal, and his great-great- 
zrandson, by curious coincidence, was the first man to die under 
the American flag in France in 1917. 

The ‘ Red’ destroyer not only became a constructive pairiot, 
but founded a line of good and patriotic citizens. Brockholst 
Livingston, chosen and approved mouthpic ce of one of the most 
furious mobs New York City ever saw, when Hamilton was 
~tened at the Tontine Coffee House because he dared to talk 
pliin common sense, lived to become an honored and faithful 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States. 

‘Possibly the most really humiliating element of what we 

uild call new ‘ Bolshevism’ in 1795-1796 were the absurdities 
tnd ineongruities it developed. Genet came accredited by the 
persons calling themselves the French Government—in many 
respeets the exact model for the Trotski and Lenin contro! now 
Russia He landed at Charleston April 8, 1798, three months 

fier the exeeution of King Louis, head filled and perhaps hands 

ed with slaughter, intent on rushing this country headlong 

into alliance with the French and war against Great Britain. 

His ship earried at her masthead the bonnet rouge, the red cap 

iiself, emblem of the ideas of liberty then prevailing in Paris 

and of the flow of blood so ardently demanded by the patriots 
there, 

It Was on the same day that President Washington issued his 
proclamation of neutrality as between France and Great Britain, 
wnilting, however, the word ‘neutrality’ in deference to the 
scruples of Jefferson, who feared that the American publie would 
be driven to uncontrollable rage by+the sight and sound of it 

rHE OUTTY. 


rhen the crim and ugly fun began, The ‘Citizen’ and his 
red cap were received by throngs of South Carolinians, headed 
by Gov. Moultrie and welcomed with an ecstacy of acclamation. 
His progress toward Philadelphia, capital of the country, was a 
long triumph, a series of ovations. Church bells were rung every- 
where in honor of the representative of the nation that had just 
repudiated all religions and desecrated such churches as it had 
not destroyed. The Carolina gentry rode long distances in his 
train, shouting for liberty and fraternity, the rights of man, 
and the equality of all men, fuddling themselves continually with 
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toasts to the same great principles. Virginians, priding t))e). by 
selves on descent from the British nobility, tossed off bumpers poets 
and tossed away costly hats in enthusiastic honor of the up. nave 
breeched and for the damnation of England and all aristocrate 
and aristocracy. Communities in which proposals to celelpata . 
Washington’s Birthday had been met by bitter and enraged tu 
protests as savoring of monarchistic customs, cheered storm j)y Fren 
for Danton and rejoiced over massacre. ; plac 
“It was no upheaval of the proletariat, the workingmay,, 9; gove 
the peasantry. All these were elbowed aside and consigneg vent 
to silence by lordly planters, untitled aristocrats, politicians the | 
lawyers, even preachers, monopolizing leadership and craving to fl 
prominence in denunciation of their own Government and ite he 
policies and praise of the commune and anarchy. ‘The murder of and 
the King who 14 years before had sent troops, ships, and money enen 
to help us win the War for Independence seemed to be approved poss 
universally by the same people to whom he had given timely then 
help. Those who had cut off his head were welcomed as ene Rs 
factors and blood brothers. sugy 
“ Philadelphia was a riot of joy over the arrival of Genet, of yl 
secthing hate of Washington, and tempestuous love for Danton they 
and his party. Banquets were given the agent by the ‘ Gera) nen 
Republicans,’ the ‘ French Republicans,’ and the ‘American Ro- tocrs 
publicans.’ At each of these, aceording to the publications of hum 
the day and the intrinsic evidence of surviving records, whisky sery 
punch and Madeira flowed copiously. At each a huge red cap i, 
was set aloft on the table, and the company joined hands and with 
danced around it fraternally, singing ‘Ca ira’ and the ‘ Mar. real 
scillaise, and a song improvised and much in vogue for such Was 
eccasions beginning ‘ Freedom’s sons are Frenchmen all.’ certi 
“ PROLETARIANS WERE OUTSIDERS, vas 
Crowds of the excluded proletariat surrounded the scenes of ie 
these festivities, ‘huzzaed’ vociferously, and attended Genet Bvel 
on the streets, shrieking for him and against the Government. a 
The welcome culminated, but did not abate, with a grand aWair a 
June 1, for which 600 patriots contributed $4 each, preceded by = | 
a suecession of Republican parades in the streets, the ost re 
notable fact of which was that at every step there were dani h ) 
and groans for Washington and neutrality. eo 
“The name ‘ Republican’ was dropped quickly as suggestive he 
too much of an organized, orderly, and established Government, a re 
authority, and peace. The souls of the noisy and apparently aoe 
prevailing throngs sickened at the thoughtwof such trammel upp) 
So far as can be gathered now, nobody was to be accepi: ie 
leader or ruler. Any man assuming to direct or contro! his a 
fellow man was to be decapitated. ‘ Democratic societies’ wer ud 
organized, modeled after the Jacobin societies of Paris. The nits 
chief officers of these, in Philadelphia, bore names now :ss = 
ciated with conservative tendencies as Rittenhouse, Biddle, Da! oe 
las, and Sergeant. dis 
“ Even then New York was noi to be outdone by Philadelphia, as 
ihough the latter city was the capital. The New Yorkers no ira 
only rang their church bells and packed the streets to welcome a 
the ‘Citizen,’ but they inaugurated something Philadelphia a 
seems to have overlooked—fired cannon in his honor. Nothing a 
that conld be devised to infuriate Great Britain and stimulate a 
her to war against us or to insult the President was omitted tion 
The same New York that 19 years later, in 1812, opposed war ie 
with Great Britain with all the power of its unanimous press - 
and the overwhelming majority of its citizenship, met ‘ Citizen’ ; 
Genet with howled challenges to Britain to battle and demands 
for its overthrow as the most formidable of all tyrannies and 
foes to liberty, always then begun with the biggest ‘ L’ that could . 
be made. W; 
“No wonder the Frenchman was convinced he owned and 
could rule America as firmly as the Kaiser believed six years 7 
ago. No wonder he believed himself to be a bigger man ‘hab 
Washington! At Charleston, quickly after his visit, privateers 
had been fitted and armed for the French service, named Ci//cer 
Genet and Sans Culotte, and, manned by Ameriean suilors, 
started on their way to prey on English commerce. Gov. Moul- sur: 
trie, promptly and sternly ordered by the President to recal hi 
them. resorted to the trick of sending after them vess¢ ; 80 Ste 
notoriously slow that the pursuit appeared to be hopeless. The ; 
privateers, putting into North Carolina harbors, were hailed as 
the representatives of liberty and the officers and crews es ed *0) 
as heroes, lawbreakers, and rebels against their own Gove! : 
ment, as they were. The British man-of-war Grange was seize ace 
in Philadelphia Harbor by the French ? Ambduseade and held in- of 
solently and with the loudly proclaimed approval of the popuiace tion 
until it became evident that Washington had his back to te in 
wall and was set and ready to make an issue which would !2- the 
volve something more than exchange of words and the hurt ing ot ; 
somebody in more ways than through the sensibilities. ate’ oe 





when the Grange was beaten in a fight outside and chased wa) 
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b\ imbuscade Philadelphia went wild again, and all her 
po tuned up and heralded the affair as the most momentous 
navi! vietory of all time. 

“ DEMONSTRATIONS IN BOSTON. 

\¢ Boston the demonstrations were immense and long con- 
tinut The people swarmed to the water front to cheer a 
French vessel which put in under the red cap and with a 
placard nailed to her mainmast denouncing the city and State 
sovernments as composed of aristocrats, because they had pre- 
vented the fitting out of privateers. The infection spread to 
ihe furthest frontier. In Kentucky an expedition was formed 
ty float down the Mississippi and seize New Orleans, and in 


» Carolinas agitators busily promoted plans to attack Florida 
rout the Spanish there. All kings were declared to be 
es of humanity, and the American democracy 
sions were to be lawful prey for any who could take 
“All titles, terms, and phrases supposed to be even remotely 

stive of the recognition of the superiority of anybody to 
hody else were denounced by the patriots, and, so far as 
they had the power, abolished. ‘Sir, ‘madam,’ and even the 
veneral and mild ‘ mister’ were rejected as remnants of aris- 
No sound American was to subscribe himself as ‘ your 
iumble servant’ or ‘ respectfully,’ because such tokens of sub- 
serviency were not to be tolerated by a free spirit. 

“Washington looked on at all this with tolerant disgust and 
with unwavering faith that beneath all the froth and trash the 
eal ballast and substance of the American people lived and 
ready to function when it was needed. It seems to be 
ertain that he understood there was grave danger, but that he 
was more concerned lest England be exasperated to action than 
ly the internal disorders, threatening as they presently became. 
i very callow, gun-shy, and silver-tongued politician in the 
ountry professed to be spoiling for a fight, while boasting that 
E ngla in id dared not attack us and would be impotent if she did, 
ler days being numbered. The foremost fighting man of his 

vas contriving anxiously to avoid entangling alliances on 
he one side or fighting on the other. He was as firm then as 
wrote his Farewell Address a few years later against 
iixing in European quarrels. As a practical soldier, he knew 
what his countrymen discovered, to their mortification, in 1812 
that the Nation was not prepared for war with anybody. He 
ipplied to every situation his farm-bred common sense, and his 
learned self-command and cool courage in emergency. 


was 


time 


when he 


In private 
cluded some robust profanity and frank expressions of opinion, 
specially when imported editors of yellow ‘red’ newspapers 
him of having stolen money from the Continental Con- 
and intending to steal the continent for a kingdom for 
Before the public he stood unperturbed. He held 
to the view that the treaty between this country and 
France had been made with a King who was dead and a Govy- 
rnment Which was extinet, and that before a new treaty was 
ade there must be a responsible government with some promise 
jility and definite policies. He declined to be enthusiastic, 


‘used 


ress 


‘ymjuthetic, or responsive to Genet’s grandiloquent adjura- 
tions, and listened coldly when besought ‘to forget the buried 
risprudence of Grotius, Puffendorf, and Vattel and their 


’ 





and their | 
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he allowed himself now and then the luxury of let- | 
so of his temper and engaging in monologues which in- | 





caten writings’ and join the new and glorious brother- 
man, 
** SOME RUSSIAN PARALLELS. 
\ ages Which have come here from Russia the last two | 


ght have been copied from some of Genet’s appeals to | 


c<ton, who, however, continued to insist, with diplomatic | 
ss but increasing sternness, on deciding for himself with 


l) e would hold fraternal relations and on knowing with | 


‘had to deal. 
each rebuff and postponement he met Genet was com- 


louder and more menacing shrieks against the Presi- | 
om the ‘red’ elements, from which he deduced new as- 


that he really was the boss of the situation. 

ed to appeal from Washington, first to the sovereign 

lt Massachusetts and then to the sovereign people, many 

: Americans applauded the threat and his course 

nended by press and pulpit. The Pennsylvania State 

nt was ‘red’ from governor to constable, and all the 

ts were under the same influence. 

nerican, was caught in the act of serving on a French 

‘’, in defiance of the Inws and the President’s proclama- 

on, & Philadelphia jury 

in, amid the triumphant uproar o 
c rthouse, 

Through the nine months of 1793 and into 1794 the frenzy 

Came louder, wilder, fiercer. 


Is of 


; f the crowds in and around 


At Philadelphia the authcrities 


When he | 


When Gideon Hen- | 


unanimously and promptly acquitted | 


| tion and denunciation to the limits of available 


| tors saturated their orations and editorials with blood. 
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of Christ Church were compelled to tear out a bas relief of 
George II, placed when the church was built, on the ground 
that true Americans could not worship in an edifice desecrated 


by the image of a king—even a dead one. At Charleston a 


Statue of Lord Chatham, placed there because of his friendship 
for the Americans, was pulled down, by order of city council, 
because it represented one who had been a lord and therefore 


rothers 


might be an offense to the susce ptibilitie s of the new b 


In the same city use of ‘his honor’ and ‘esq.’ in legal docu- 
ments was forbidden as flavored with hideous memories of 
titles of nobility and indications of differences amoung men. At 
Pittsburgh recent attempted demonstrations are not without! 
local precedent. A democratic society there in 179+ formally 
adopted resolutions and had them published demanding imme- 
diate use of the guillotine for all holders of stocks in joint- 


stock companies because their possession was proof conclusiv« 
that the owners had more money than they needed to live and 
such offense merited the death penalty. In Wythe County, Va., 
Washington’s own State, the assembled citizenry on the Fourth 
drank toasts to the guillotine, sang with presumably 


tipsy and hiccoughing hurrahs, ‘ Bright Flame of Liberty,’ al 
luding to France, and that ‘Here the Despot Prevails,’ and 


sent accounts of the exploit for publication and perpetuation. 


“WHISKY AS CURRENCY. 

whisky insurrection in Pennsy! 
Virginia and Maryland. In all 
had been circulating currency 


“The same year came the 
vania, and involving parts of 
that country a quart of whisky 


|} and practically legal tender for a quarter of a dollar through 


generations, and 6,000 armed men assembled to resist collecting 
of the excise tax that would increase the price. Local dema 
gogues and agitators were in their glory. They inflamed listen- 
ing and liquor-maddened crowds with confident predictions that 
the Government intended, if this tax was submissively paid, to 
seek further revenue by levying 15 shillings on every newborn 
baby and to hold the baby for collateral in case of nonpayment. 
They subsided when the President actually began to send a 
force of loyal Virginians under Lee, who was known to be an 
awkward man in a row, and to have little consideration for 
the graces of popular oratory or the exigencies of neighborhood 
politics. The insurrection faded bloodlessly, but it looked 
serious that Edmund Randolph, of Virginia, confided to a French 
agent and propagandist the fear that it was the beginning of 
the explosion that would wreck the Republic finally. 

“When somebody by night stole a French flag from a wall 
of the Tontine Coffee House in New York City a roaring riot 
followed in the morning. It became so widespread and danger- 
ous that all dealings in stocks and business generally were 
suspended and conditions seemed to promise a reproduction of 
the experiences of Paris. Here, too, when it became known that 
Jay had been sent to negotiate a treaty with England an effigy 
of him was put in a pillory, borne through the streets thronged 
with shouting people, and burned amid joyous tumult of execra- 
vocabularies. 

“Having raged nearly two years the fury of incendiarisin 
seemed to reach its climax in 1795. The English treaty 
put before the Senate, in secret session, in March. It was rati- 
fied, after more than three months of secret debate, in June, 
30 to 10, exactly the necessary two-thirds, and most the 
Senators promptly departed for home. Mason, Virginia, 
leaked its contents to the virulently antiadministration Aurora 
five days later. New York, Philadelphia, and Boston howled, 


™ 


Was 


ol 


of 


then, sure enough. They surged like the sea in a typhoon; 
Faneuil Hall was packed by a meeting of screaming protest 
against any treaty with England, home of tyranny and foe of 


our partners in the brotherhood of man and the destruction of 
all governments, aristocrats, and capitalists. Orators and edi- 
; Bache 
and Freneau, through their papers in Philadelphia, told the 
world that none but cowards and traitors would pretend to 
believe that England could or would resent any insult we might 
offer, because in the sight of all men she was beaten, rotten, 
torn to pieces, and impotent, the failing prop of antiquated and 
crumbling systems and methods. 
* OPPOSITION TO ‘ THE TREATY.’ 

The treaty had been arranged by the enemies and oppressors 
of the people, the aristocrats and the stock jobbers— Wal! Street’ 
as a political issue and convenience had not been invented the! 


as a barrier to defeat the new internationalism, the unity of 
all nations with no laws or governments to trouble them 
From which we learn that a good deal of the cant of the pres 
ent day lacks the merit of originality and that the parlor Bol 
shevist is not even new. 

“At New York the meeting of protest was held in the open and 
was said to have covered acres. Brockholst Livingsione, whe 
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had been aid on Washington’s staff, led and voiced the most 
extreme and violent radical element. Hamilton, attempting to 
reply, was stoned, but stood dauntless, blood trickling down his 
face from a wound on his head. He had been writing and 
printing arguments fer government and order and peace which 
the ablest of the contemporary *‘ reds’ could not answer success- 
fuily and which were pianting thoughts dangerous to the children 
of liberty. Perhaps there was a feeling that a well-directed 
stone might be as effective, for practical purposes, as the guillo- 
tine itself. Veterans of the Revolution marched to this meeting 
nmid wild enthusiasm earrying the French and American flags 
intertwined and the British flag reversed. Shrieks that Jay 
and every other man concerned in the ratification ef the treaty, 
including Washington, were loaded with British gold sounded 
from end to end of the country and were repeated, so far as 
type could be made to shriek, in the ‘ liberal’ press. At Charles- 
ton and Savannah all flags were hung at half-mast and sten- 
torian talkers of Virginia openly announced that the State 
would secede from a disgraced and degraded Union. 

“ Nebody was hurt and nothing was destroyed. Demagogues 
mouthed; mobs howled; violent and drunken refermers shrieked 
for gore; meody beggars, starving for a time of pell-mell havoc 
and confusion-—just such as Shakespeare knew and pictured in 
his day—thronged in the wake of every fool who thought he had 
something to say, no matter how foolish. People with heads 
tilled with vapor emitted fantastie theories and the partor revo- 
lutionists adopted and promulgated them eagerly. ‘ Red’ 
propagands was scattered thick as snowflakes, sent broadcast 
through publications, posted on the walls. Genet in his ex- 
ultation, like the conservative elements in their fright, mistook 
all this for the spirit of the American people. 

“The Frenchman found Washington a massive mass of ada- 
mant, unshakem by flatteries, eloquence, cajoleries, or popular 
rage. The President dismissed French consuls and vice con- 
suls who made themselves offensive and became obtrusively 
active in stirring tumult. Genet failed at every peint. He did 
not zo home. He had received clear intimations that the guille- 
tine, invariable reward of the unsuceessful under his home ad- 
ministration, awaited simply his presence to begin operations 
on his person. In his view blood was fine fertilizer for the 
seeds of liberty, but he did not care to contribute any of his 
owh, The guillotine as a patriotic institution was beautiful— 
at a discreet distance. As a practical instrumentality for the 
correction of diplomatic mischances it failed to appeal toe him, 
He remained in this country, married the daughter of Gov. 
Clinton, of New York, and, like most of the Russian and other 
foreign reformers we have with us to-day, concluded that a gov- 
ernment under which life and property are reasonably safe is, 
on the whole. preferable to eonditions under which bullet and 
blade are likely to aet rather at random. 

“SOUND AT THE MIDDLE 


“Apparently th 
among the business 


reaction took its first visibly definite shape 
men of Boston, but it is evident that even 
in the cities the great quiet middle class had remained stanch, 
sound, uninfected, had retained its profound affection for and 
confidence in the President and its faith in the United States, 
its form of Government and Constitution. In the country dis- 
tricts, ns tests seem to show, the disturbing elements were from 
the two extremes of society-——-those not required to earn their 
own livings, and therefore free to allow their brains to harbor 
and their acts to express political fantasies and phantoms, 
and these unable or teo slothful or negligent to earn their 
livings, and therefore welcoming any upheaval, because they 
had nothing to lose and possibility of acquiring some of 
the other men’s goods they coveted. Violent thoughts ex- 
pended their foree in words and sounds. No guillotine was 
built, no tumbrils rumbled; no patriot dagger found the heart 
of any ruler. No home of wealth was destroyed; no ‘ stock 
jobber” was executed or assassinated. The storm blew itself 
away. The Government was left undisturbed. The English 
treaty stood, and a few years later the American representa- 
tives, headed by John Marshall, reported, confidentially, that 


the first suggestion made to them by the transcendental Govern- | 
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ment of liberty, in Paris, was that they should offer to liberty | 


a liberal bribe 

President Washington was never a man to keep his ear to 
the ground. In fact, the Revolutionary caricatures, articles, 
and orations of the time represented him as keeping his head 
too fur from the ground and holding in contempt the desires 
of the masses. He was a practical man whe knew men, human 
nature, and his own country. He could net be made to mistake 
the clamors of mobs for the voice of the people and obey them 
as mandate from the Deity. He knew the great underlying 


power of conservatism and real patriotism which lay beneath 
He knew well the difference 


the tumult and the shrill shouting. 
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between the thin whey of effeminized reasoning and the ooo 
cream of conelusion based on knowing things themselves. [jo 
knew that the dreams of impracticable doctrinaires, the more 
robust desires of the blackguards and criminals, the sickly cray. 
ings of the disappointed and the covetous vain, and the vagario< 
of fuddled or inflamed gentry were apart from the sober though; 
and the long and fixed purposes of the real, working, producing 
American people—the people whose slow wrath crushes butter. 
tly and scorpion alike and whose stolid determination is impyo: 
nable. Pe 
“ The people President Washington trusted stood true agains 
false philosophy, alluring propaganda, foreign pressure, ey 
ning appeals to the resentments and cupidity which tempt «} 
men. Review of those critical three years of more than a cen {yyy 
and a quarter ago seems really to give assurance that there js 
no need for hearts to be troubled concerning a Nation a thoij 
sand times better organized, stronger, richer, and more firmly 
established.” 
CONTROL OF FOOD PRODUCTS, 


Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, in the food-control and yen; 
bill it seems that there were two typographical errors. [| simply 
seek to correct them, and also to have one other correction made 
The phrase “ Treasury of the District of Columbia” wis used, 
and we should have used the phrase “ Treasury of the United 
States to the credit of the District of Columbia.” 

I send to the desk a cencurrent resolution, and I ask for jts 
present consideration. 

The concurrent resolution ¢S. Con. Res. 12) was read, con- 
sidered by unanimous consent, and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring). 
That in the enrollment of the bill (H. R. 8624) entitled “An act io 
amend an act entitled ‘An act to provide further for the national 
security aud defense by encouraging the production, co. serving th 
supply, and controlling the distribution of food products and fuel’ 
approved August 10, 1917,” the Clerk of the House of Repri sentatives 
be, and he is gee authorized and directed to strike out the word 
“an,” in line 81 of section 106 of the Dill as agreed upon in con- 
ference and to insert in Meu thereof the word “on™; aso 

In section 112, where they twice appear, and in section 114, wher 
they once appear, strike out the words “ Treasury of the District o! 
Columbia” and insert in Hieu thereof the words “ Treasury of thr 
United States to the credit of the District of Columbia ’; and 

In section 118, line 5, of the bill as agreed upon in conference siriki 
out “‘ for ” where it first occurs and insert in lieu thereof the word “ or 


DISPOSITION OF GOVERNMENT-OWNED VESSELS. 


Mr. EDGE. I present a resolution and ask that it be read 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the See- 
retary will read as requested. 

The Seeretary read the resolution (S. Res. 212), as follo 
Whereas trom time to time public announcement has been made o 

the placing of orders by private American companies for the constru 

tion of cargo ships by private yards; and 
Whereas, as a specific instanee, during the past week a statemeni a 
peared im the public press to the effect that the Atlantic, Gulf & 

West Indies Steamship Co. had ordered by private yards th iT 

struction of cight tank ships; and 
Whereas the United States Shipping Board, or Emergeney Fleei Cos 

poration, has full authority to dispose of ships now und 
jurisdiction and control and included in this fleet are mat 

ships apparently of the general type being obtained by p.ivat 

cerns from other sources; and 
Whereas in the one instance cited approximately $18,000,000 coul \ 

been obtaimed by the Shipping Beard through the sale of such hips 

to private concerns; and J 
Whereas one of the practical, effective methods for reducing 

orbitant taxation now pvevaiiing is by covering back into the ‘I 

ury the hundreds of miilious of dollars now tied up in the ope! 

of the Shipping Board and the Emergency Fleet Corporation ; : 
Whereas it now is high time that the Government release 

competition with private business, and that busine be rest 

private hauds: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the United States Shipping Leard be insiructe: 
with to advise the Senate as to whether any effort was made to | 
of Government-owned ships to fill the order herein cited; and “0, 
what prices were offered and asked for the same; and, further, ud- 
vise the Senate as to the number of ships that have been dispos | 
to private interests, with a description of the same aud the pric 
ceived, and whether any offers have recently been received. or 
present pending and the quotations involved, as well as to intor! 
Senate on the policy being followed in endeavoring to dispos 
type of Government property. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, I just want to suppleme: 
resolution with a brief word and will ask unanimous 
that it be considered at this time. 

As we well know, ships will obtain a very much high 
if they can be delivered at the time—what is termed “sp 
livery "—and by these frequent articles appearing in the | 
press it is clearly established that ships are being ordered 
private yards by various shipping concerns. Tt does aeeni 
that if the policy of the Government is finally to be th: 
should dispose of our merchant fleet, it is very important |": 
we should take advantage of the opportunity to secur 
much higher prices at this time by making spot delivery. | 

However, the resolution in no way establishes a policy. That.” 
course, is a matter fer Congress finally io determine, Tt supp) 
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resolution of inquiry to ascertain from the Shipping Board 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation just what their present 


is a 


or ° : 

policy is, in view of the authority they have to dispose of these 
ships. We have heard from time to time that they have dis- 
posed of a few small ships. It seems to me the country would 


like to know, and I am sure the Senate would like to know, just 
how far that has gone. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 
Jorsey yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. EDGE. I yield. 

Mr. GRONNA. Has the resolution which was just read been 
considered by any standing committee of the Senate? 

Mr. EDGE. I might say, Mr. President, that as a member of 
ihe Committee of Commerce I have discussed the matter with 
the chairman of the committee, the Senator from Washington 
(Mr. Jones], and he acquiesces with me, as I understand, that 
this would be the best means to bring the matter to a quick head. 

Mr. GRONNA, As I understand, it has not been considered 
hy the committee. 


‘Mr, EDGE. Oh, yes; the committee have given a great deal 
of consideration to the question, but they have not adopted a 
policy. This does pot establish a policy. It simply asks for 


information. 

Mr. GRONNA. I ask that it go over. 

Mr. EDGE. Then I will ask that the resolution be referred to 
ihe Committee on Commerce. 

Mr, FLETCHER. Mr. President, I understand present con- 
sideration of the resolution offered by the Senator from New 
Jersey was objected to and he has asked to have it go to the Com- 

‘ittee on Commerce, Is that correct? Has it been referred to 
1 committee? I think it should go to the committee. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It may be referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

\lr. NELSON. Mr. President, may I have the attention of the 
Senator from North Dakota a moment? ‘This is simply a resolu- 

on to ascertain what policy the Government is going to adopt 
vith all these merchant vessels we have constructed. The Com- 
uittee on Commeree has practically considered it, and I think 
he resolution ought to be adopted, 

\ir, GRONNA, Does the Senator refer to the resolution of the 
Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. NELSON, Yes; the resolution offered by the Senator 
from New Jersey. The committee has practically considered it. 
[ think it will approve of it, and we are very anxious to know 

here we are in this matter. 

Mr. GRONNA. Of course, if it is only a matter of inquiry - 

Mr. FLETCHER. I shall object, Mr, President, to the present 
onsideration of the resolution. 

Mr. GRONNA. And if the committee has considered it 
Mr. FLETCHER. I do not think the committee has consid- 


Mr, GRONNA, Mr. President, have I the floor? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I am simply saying that I shall object. 

Mr. GRONNA, But I had not finished the sentence. I 
simply wanted to say that so far as I am personally concerned, 
f it is only a resolution of inquiry, and if the committee is 
anxious to have it passed, I shall not object. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I understood the Senator to say that, or to 
be about to say it, and I wanted to say that I do object, so there 
iso use of losing time over it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Florida 
objects to the present consideration of the resolution, and under 
le rule it goes over until to-morrow. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I understood the Chair held that it was to 
‘0 to the Committee on Commerce. 

le PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair did not so hold. 
Mr. EDGE. If the Senator will yield, I was going to suggest 
iat instead of having it referred to the Committee on Com- 

cc, as it can not be of any particular use to have it considered 
tint committee, it lie over under the rule. 
‘he PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair understands that 


hy 
. i 


hder the rule of the Senate, upon an objection by any Senator 
0 te present consideration of a resolution, it goes over until 
‘he following day, and that is the disposition of this resolution. 


SEDITIOUS ACTS AND UTTERANCES, 
lv. POINDEXTER. I offer a Senate resolution and ask that 
ad, and I also ask unanimous consent for its present con- 
eration. 
PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
solution, 
secretary read the resolution (S. Res. 213), as follows: 
d, That the Attorney General of the United States is requested 


ind inform the Senate the reason for the failure of the Depart- 
Instice to take legal proceedings for the arrest and punishment 


The Secretary will read the 
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of the various persons within the United States who, during recent days 
and weeks, and for a considerable time continuously previous thereto it 
is alleged have attempted to bring about the forcible overthrow of the 
Government of the United States, who it is alleged have preached an- 
archy and sedition, who it is alleged have advised the defiance of law 
and authority, both by the priating and circulation of printed news- 
papers, books, pamphlets, circulars, stickers, and dodgers, and also by 
spoken word; and who in like manner, it is alleged, have advised and 
openly advocated the unlawful obsiruction of industry and the unlawful 
and violent destruction of property, in pursuance of a deliberate plan 
and purpose to destroy existing property rights and to impede and 











obstruct the conduct of business essential to the prosperity and life o 
the community. 7 : 

Also the Attorney General is requested to ad nd inform the Sen- 
ate why the Department of Justice has failed to take lecal proceedings 
for the arrest and deportation of aliens who, it is alleged, have. withit 
the United States, committed the acts aforesaid. oa 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to th 
ent consideration of the resolution? 


* pres- 


Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I have no objection to the 
resolution, but I do not think the Senator ought to offer it in a 
form by which the Senate finds as facets some of the things re- 


cited in it. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, there 
opinion, that these are the facis. There is overwhelming evi- 
dence to that effect. Everybody is familiar with the existence 
of the facts. There might be some difference of opinion as to 
the extent to which these facts exist: but ther: can not be any 
difference of opinion that there are being committed by numbers 
of people the things that are recited in the resolution. 

I read into the Recorp here a few days ago from a pamphlet 
which is in common cireulation in the country, with the names 
of the authors attached, the very things that are recited in the 
resolution. One of the authors of that pamphlet was afterwards 
examined as a witness before a committee of the Senate, and 
admitted in substance the advocacy of the views there expressed. 


is no doubt, in my 


One of those views is the opposition to any government at all. 
Of course, that includes the Government of the United States. 
Furthermore, this is not finding of fact. It is merely in the 


form of a question to the Attorney General, and asks him to give 
the reason why these things have not been stopped. If, as one 
reason, he claims that the evidence does not exist, that is 
reason. 

Mr. LENROOT. But, if the Senator will yield, if the 
lution passes in this form, the Senate has feund as facts these 


it food 


reso- 


things. Itis only a question of the form. TI should object now, 
but I should not object if it were put in the form merely of osking 
for information. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair understands the 


Lo ob ies 


Senator from Wisconsin 
Mr. LENROOT. If the Senator from Washington will modify 


the resolution and bring it up a little later, IT shall have no 
objection. 
Mr. THOMAS Mr. President ye rsonally Ll do net object to 


the consideration of the resolution, althoug 
question the need for it. Its recitals of 
that is new or recent, except that the propaganda 


h tL am disposed to 
fact nothing 
if I may use a 


disclose 


much-abused word now so generally prevalent—is merely a 
continuation of the same conduct that has been tolerated in the 
United States for a great many years. 


founded upon de- 
of all 


belongs to 


The organization known as the I. W. W. is 
fiance of the Government of the United States—in fact, 
governments—upon the that all prey 
one class of society, and that it is the mission of this 
possess itself of that which belongs to it, to take charge of the Goy- 
ernment, and to do away with, by extinction if necessary, all other 
classes. The sort of literature at which this resolution is aimed, 
to my certain knowledge, made its appearance in certain parts 
of the United States in 1906, since which time it has been printed 
and circulated contemporaneousiy with verbal campaigning, and 
all directed to the same end. 

The only difference between this condition prior to the war 
and the condition at the present time lies in the fact that it is 
now more general in character and accompanied by a greater 
number of and more widely extended suspensions of labor and 
interferences with individual initiative in the United States. 

The resolution logically, therefore, should embrace an inquiry 
why this evil was not proceeded against in its inception and the 
law vigorously enforced at that time. It is true we had no 
espionage act prior to our entry into the war, but it is equally 
true, if the acts are legally punishable, it should be so without 
such an act, since it constitutes an appeal to lawlessness, crime, 
disorder, incendiarism, and to all the other offenses against 
which society must, upon the principle of self-prceservation, pro 
tect itself. 

If the Attorney General is expected to utilize the 
of his department in the apprehension, indictment, and punish 
ment of this class of people, it will be necessary for Congress 
to clothe him with power to do so by appropristions of proper 


assertion wry 


class to 


1higie hinery 
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amounts and by the authority to employ for that purpose a 
greut mony more officials than are now allowed by law, because 
{ conceive that it would be impossible for him to get anywhere 
Without such supplementary authority. 

I have felt, and I am more than ever convinced as time goes 
by, that the remedy for these evils, and they are very sinister 
ones, lies entirely in the hands of the American people, and 
unless and until they exercise their undoubted power no inter- 
ferences of a seimilegal nature will do more than temporarily 
suspend the operation of these conditions in one or two localities 
of the country. 

There are 110,000,000 people in the United States, and there 
are, perhaps, less than 250,000 of these agitators and law- 
breakers. One, however, is organized and the other not only 
disorganized but apparently indifferent. Whether that indiffer- 
ence results from a lack of appreciation of the magnitude of 
the crisis which confronts us or whether it is due to that cheer- 
ful optimism which characterizes Americans everywhere and 
under all cireumstances, and which assumes, in obedience to the 
old, worn-out deetrine of lassez faire, that all these evils will 
right themselves in time if left alone, I do not know. But the 
fact is that, except in the city of Boston, there has been no 
public organized resistance to these things. The success of that 
organized public resistance in Boston 1 had hoped would prove 
contagious and result in similar manifestations all over the 
country where similar exigencies materialized. There are plenty 
of good people in Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Canton, Youngstown, 
Chicago, and Gary, and if they will assert themselves, unite 
and serve notice upon these anarchists and lawbreakers that 
the institutions of this country shall be preserved, that men shall 
be protected in the right to work if they wish, that the laws 
shall be enforced and order maintained, there will, in my judg- 
ment, be a very abrupt cessation of these conditions, and until 
that is done we can not hope for any substantial amelioration 
of them. 

There is a great strike upon the water fronts of the city of 
New York, involving some 70,000 longshoremen, supplemented 
by a teamsters’ strike of 10,000 more, both of them in direct 
and willful violation of their agreements, the collective bargains, 
if you please, which their leaders and officers entered into some 
time ago with their full approval. As a result shipping is 
paralyzed, thousands of tons of perishable food are rendered 
useless upon the wharves at Hoboken, Jersey City, and other 
points opposite the great metropolis of the country, while the 
distribution of that which remains is arrested through the 
teamsters’ strike. 

These are both, Mr. President, crimes against society and 
against civilization. They can only result in infinite damage 
and injury, enhance to a still greater degree the cost of living, 
and ultimately must react upon those upon whose shoulders 
must rest the blame. Yet the millions of American citizens 
in New York, Jersey City, and Hoboken sit supinely and wunder 
why Congress does not do something, a state of mind for which 
we are largely to blame, since, inasmuch as we have assumed 
jurisdiction of nearly every complaint that comes to us, it is 
the most natural thing in the world that the public of this 
generation, at least, should be educated to the theory that if 
anything goes wrong demand that Congress rectify if, and 
danin us if we fail. 

I am satistied that if the good citizens of the city of New 
York will assert themselves, as they must sooner or later if 
they would thwart this menace how immediately upon them, 
the remedy will be effective. The greatest strike known to his- 
tory occurred in Great Britain two or three weeks ago, and it 
wus broken by the organized, the aroused, and the determined 
effort of the good people of the Kingdom. ‘That was the only 
force which could be made effeetual. The law officers of the 
Government might have issued writs, summoned grand juries, 
taken testimony, returned indictments, held trials ad infinitum, 
and to no purpose; but the aroused conscience of a nation, 
coupled with organized and determined action, served effective 
notice upon Juwbreakers; because I insist that every inter- 
ference with an agency that is public in its character, and upon 
which the people must depend, is neither more nor less than 
lawbreaking, and that sort of thing will continue in this 
eountry until it is met and ended in that manner. 

This morning’s Post publishes the contents of a circular which 
was yesterday distributed throughout the town of Gary, of 
which those there in charge have taken due notice, and which, 
if any further evidence were needed amply supplies it, sup- 
ports the fact that this is a strike for power, a strike, as Mr. 
Fitzpatrick says, to socialize industry, and not a strike to 
secure the observance of better conditions or the enforcement 
of a demand for higher wages. In other words, it is a con- 
spiracy against the Government of the States and of the United 
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States, a symptom identical with that which some time ae» ap- 
peared at Butte, Winnipeg, and Spokane, a test, so to speak 
of the strength of the Government and of the power of org:)j ye 
society to protect itself. 

The dispatch in the Post from Gary, Ind., reads: 

The radical pamphlets were distributed as ‘a proclamation of j)o 
communist party of America.” The heading of the proclamatioy wo 
“The capitalists challenge you, workmen.” 

The pamphlets declare that the municipal government of Gary, ey). 
mitting to the control] of the Steel Trust, had forbidden the Workingmen 
to hold public meetings and parades, and that for two weeks these wor; 
ingmen “ had permitted the Steel Trust government to trample under 
foot the democratic rights which they had been so often assured wor. 
the heritage of the people of this country.” 

Now, Mr. President, this is not a Steel Trust governmeni. | 
had oceasion, when the Steel Trust was organized, to expres. 
my dissent from the exercise of a power that I thought then nq 
still think was beyond the law; and I also took occasion, although 
neither a prophet nor the son of a prophet, to predict some 0; 
the consequences of disregard by organized capital of the rivthts 
of the individual, of the principles upon which this Governnien; 
was founded, and of the difficulty of securing a perpetuation 0; 
our laws and of our institutions in the atmosphere of organize) 
monopoly. 

In this instance it so happens that the mobilization of forces 
for the preservation of law and order benefits this particular o; 
ganization; but to call the action of the Government wien j; 
mobilizes its armed force for its own protection a Governmen 
of a particular class is merely to appeal to the prejudices of men 
through an assumption that is wholly without foundation. 

The pamphlet then describes a parade headed by 500 men jn 
United States uniform, which was followed by the entry of Fed- 
eral troops into the city. I understand that one of these demo 
strations was led by a number of men in the uniform of the 
United States Army. A demonstration against the law by men 
whose purpose it is to disrupt this Government, having at ity 
head a large number of men clad in the uniform of the Unite: 
States Army, is something that should be inquired into. There is 
an event of which the Secretary of War should, of his own voli- 
tion, take notice, whether these men were discharged or jot; 
and I have no doubt they were. I do not for a moment assume 
that a man wearing the uniform of the Army of the United 
States, and actually in that Army, would so far forget his duties 
or his obligations as a soldier as to take part in any such 
demonstration. 

No man, soldier or private citizen, should be permitted to 
appear in any demonstration that is hostile to the Government 
of the United States when clad in the uniform of the Arny, 
and if there is no law to prevent it, then we should enact on 
and see to its enforcement; for if that insignia means an) 
thing, it symbolizes the force which stands behind the law and 
all government, for, in the last analysis, that is the embodiment 
of the Government itself. Without it there can be ne sucl 
thing as security of life or of property. 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Co 
orado yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. THOMAS, I yield. 

Mr. NEW. I simply wish to say that for several days | 
have been trying to get from the War Department an expres- 
sion of opinion as to how this evil of which the Senator so 
righteously complains may be remedied. I refer to the pres 
ence in mobs of men clad in the uniform of the United States 
Army. I have both written to and talked with the Secretar) 
of War about it, in the hope of getting some kind of recom- 
mendation, either directly from him or from the Judge Advyo- 
cate General, but as yet without results. 

Mr. THOMAS. I am very glad that the Senator has taken 
this action. He should be commended for it, not only by his 
fellow Senators but by the country. I certainly hope he wil 
ascertain all about it, because the incident is a most silister 
one, which I confess has disturbed me considerably. 

Mr. NEW. I wish to add only that I most heartily concur 
in all the Senator from Colorado has said on the subject. I! 
Gary, Ind., where the United States troops are now in cliarse, 
the mobs in that city have in some instances been led |)y Mell 
in the uniform of the soldiers of the United States. It has 
been difficult for the uninitiated to distinguish between (rool 
in legitimate service and the members of the mob, who al 
similarly clad and are apparently moving with some resar 
at least to organization. It would certainly appear to le on 
evil against which some legislation should be immedi:te!y 
directed. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, there is another view of this 
incident of the parade or the gathering, and that is the respec! 
which all men have for the uniform, and any officer, ‘ vil a 
military, engaged in the enforcement of law and order would 
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yesiiaie to attack a man, however riotous he might be, when 
clothe! in the insignia ef the military arm of this Government. 
j countess that as a citizen, if 1 should see a body of five or six 
hundred men clad in the Army uniform, even at the head of a 
mob. ly first instinct would be to take off my hat to them, 
to upon them as the embodiment of the military power of 
the Government, and I can well understand how the average 
peace officer would hesitate to charge upon or to assault a man 
th lad, however boisterous or improper his conduct might 
pe, That is another feature of such a use of the uniform 


ch demands our action if need be essential to prevent it. 
But L continue with the proclamation: 


National Government has stepped in.” says the pamphlet. ‘ The 
Stee! ‘Crust was in danger of being beaten. ‘To save itself it brought into 
th ld the instrument forged by the capitalists to —— their system 
f loitation and oppression, the State, which in spite of all its demo- 
cratic pretensions, is but the physical expression of the dictatorship of 
pitalistie classes.’’ 

‘pamphlet tells of raids conducted by the mililary 

rch for radical literature, and concludes: 
Cather in great mass meetings. Bring to the attention of the un- 
ened workers the meaning of the martial law at Gary. Show 


authorities in 


enils * . . 
them that it is not enough to strike against low wages and bad working 
ms, but that the strike must be directed against capitalism. 

workers must capture the power of the State. They must wrest 
» capitalists the means by which capitalist rule is maintained. | 
answer to the dictatorship of the capitalists is the dictatorship 
rkers. ’ 
Now, Ma. President, if that be the purpose of these agitators in 
ihese so-called labor insurrectious it can be easily accomplished 


by the machinery which this Government itself provides for its 
- irpose. 

Mr, POMERENE. Mr. President 

Vr. THOMAS. I will yield in just a moment. Any majority 

. country Gan impose its will upon the minority, through 

il cise of the elective franchise, by the selection of its own 

ficials and by effecting a consequent change in governmental 

tration. There is absolutely no excuse anywhere in the 
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leaders say for them, that they will return to work when and 
only when that condition comes about. Mr. President, even that 
can be secured in this country at the polls if it is the wish of the 
majority that our industries shall be so owned and so operated. 
Even there a resort to force or to the negative power of the 
strike, unaccompanied by what is called direct action, is totally 
and absolutely unnecessary to accomplish what the maj 


LIOTLTY Oo! 
the people desire, 2 
And if the majority do not so desire the minoriiy can not 
permitied to assert their authority by violent and unlawful 


means. 

I now yield to the Senator from Montana, 

Mr. MYERS. Mr, President, I simply wish tu remark that 1] 
believe the facts which have been stated by the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. PoMERENE} show the result of the disposition of Con 
gress to investigate every strike in every labor disturbance. Ii 
is almost invariably taken by the strikers as an evidence of 
sympathy by Congress with their cause, and the 
agitaters to represent to the more ignorant strikers that Con- 


is used by 


gress is taking their side and is going to do something in their 
behalf. 
Mr. THOMAS. There is no doubt about it. We are becoming 


much more of an investigating than a legislative body. Any 
thing ind everyihing which seems wrong comes to Congress for 
investigation. A telegram was read by the senior Senator from 
California [Mr. PHELAN] a few mornings ago from some organ 
zations in the city of Oakland, Calif., asking Congress to in 
vestigate « decision made by one of the judges of the United 
States court out there, which was said to have assumed that a 
still exists. I see no more objection to such a 


| investigation than can be urged against the one to which th 
Senator indirectly referred. Our investigations never ameunt 


United States for a resort to force and lawlessness to overcome | 


iu existing actual or imaginary evil er abuse. It is to the glory 
American Constitution, as of the State constitutions and 


of will of the majority, whatever that majority may be, and 
ble it, through such lawful expression, to accomplish its 
rpose by peaceful means. The man who resorts to force or 
san appeal against law and order in this country for any 
ise by that act condemns himself and condemns his cause. 

| now yield to the Senator frem Ohio. 
ir. POMERENE. Mr, President, I thought, 
nn of the Senator from Colorado, it might 


With the per- 
not be out 
“l Dy 
re, that he had been in one of the great steel plants in 
he first of last week and talked with a Slovak who had 
iere for years and whom he had known for many years. 
Slovak told him that they had good working conditions, 
t they wanted was 12 hours’ pay for an 8-hour day, 
they were going to get it; that if the employers would 
it to them Congress would see to it that the plants wer 
over to them, and then they would be operated without 
and without the employers. 
morning I received a letter from a preminent gentle 
hom I have known for many years, a level-headed man, 
s What he is talking about, and in it he states that in 


Wl] ov 
( the 
report that all the officials would soon be displaced 
the operation of the plants in that city would be in the 
of these foreigners and others who are engaged in this 
what I have heard from various cities in the State ot 
well as in western Pennsylvania, I am satisfied that 
ganizers are now holding out these inducements to a 
‘se ignorant foreigners for the purpose of getting them 
organization. 
THOMAS, There no douvé about it in the 
ho organized, advised, and promoted the strike have 
merit of candor. They have said so openly. 
isa large steel plant in my State employing 6,500 men. 
had no grievance whatever. ‘They asked for 1 
ie With the managers and got it. ‘They complained 
ng. Their purpose is to nationalize, as they call it, the 
Vv and run it themseves: hence they went out. 
MYERS. Mr. President 
THOMAS. I will yield in just a moment. 
fy are out on strike to-day, and there have been, since this 
as called, no grievances whatever. They were getting 
of wages. They confessedly had no complaints to offer, 
were organized for that purpose, and they say, or their 


world 
ul 


is 


Loy eeS 





to anything except to increase the expense of legislation. 
Mr. MYERS. And to encourage the strikers and violaters of 
law, as a rule. 
Mr. THOMAS. 
priate. 


Yes; the Senator's suggestion is most uppro- 
lt does have that effect, very naturally and very prop 


| erly, and the longer we continue these things the more liable 
vs, that they have made ample provision for an expression | 


of | 
me to state that the latter part of last week I was | 
a prominent gentleman, who is known to many Sen- | 


large plants in his city the organizers were circn- | 


we are to encourage that view and give support to such assur 
ances as are made to these ignorant foreigners, who, by the wa) 
were largely brought here by the men who are no, ining 
against their misconduct. 


compla 


Mr. OVERMAN. Not only that, but it has cosi the taxpayers 
considerable money. 
Mr. THOMAS. Of course. 


Mr. OVERMAN, I understand now .'% 
the financial office of the Senate of $135,000 on account of funds 
required to make these investigations. 

Mr. THOMAS. Oh, well, that is merely a flea bite. What is 
$150,000 nowadays? The great expense involved in these com 


there ji 


sil 


missions is reflected in the taxes imposed! upon the peoph 
What, for example, will it cost the taxpayers of the State o 
Pennsylvania when the bill consequent upon the strike nov 
pending comes to be paid? What will be the expense to fl 


people of Illinois, to the people of Ohio, and to the people 
Colorado? 

Why, Mr. President; the expenses consequent upeo t! 
forcement of law and order by the cities and the States of this 
Union are so enormous that I do not think I exaggerate at al 


when I say thatin the last 20 years they have more than trebled 


and so long as these things continue and society finds it 


nerce 


sary to protect itself, just so long will these expenses continu: 
| until the burden becomes absolutely unendurable. That is one 
of the purposes sought to be accomplished by these so-called 
leaders, and they do not hesitate to say so. 
Mr. FLETCHER. May If ask the Senator a questi 
Mr. THOMAS. Certainly. 
Mr. FLETCHER. In view of the statement of Mr. O'Connor 


| not only because of the difficulties involved but 





1} 


as the newspapers give it, is he ab! 
headquarters the organization and origin 
strike in New York? 
Mr. THOMAS. There is no doubi 
Mr. FLETCHER. If that 
to whether Congress should do anything or 
should exercise any jurisdiction? 


to trace 
of 


directly to I 
the long: 


Ww. W 


horeme 


about it 
is true, does it raise a lestion 


red 


Mr. THOMAS. It raises a serious question, Mr. V1 
because, fundamentally, I believe that all these matt 
under State jurisdiction. The States have laws to nm 
conditions, which they should enforce. If they have not, the 


they should enact them as soon as possible and should 
they are rigidly enforeed. The difficulty, however, is 
States are quite as prone to shift the burden of their 
bility upen the Congress of the United States as are ind 
on 


alse 


score of expense, which they are eager to avoid. 
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Mr. President, this pamphlet seems ostensibly to have been 
prompted by an interference with the political rights of those 
who demand the right to meet en masse and take charge of the 
Government. Their “right of assembly” has been interfered 
with. Well, the right of assembly is a sacred American right; 
but the assembly of a mob, the assemblage of individuals for 
riotous and criminal purposes, not only never was, but never 
should be, protected anywhere under any circumstances, Riot- 
ing was an offense at common law, and, of course, it is an 
offense under the statutes of every State in the Union. 

I am amazed—perliaps I should not be, but I am amazed— 
at the glibness with which in these later days so many talk 
about their rights and are so unmindful of their responsibili- 
ties. So completely obsessed are they with the assertion of 
rights that they either forget or ignore all of their obligations. 
There never was a right, great or small, that could be separated 
from its attendant obligation and survive. I have a right to 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness; so have you, Mr. 
President; but that right is necessarily circumscribed by obli- 
gations, the supreme one of which is that we must recognize 
itS possession and enjoyment by every other citizen of the 
United States. ‘The obligations to observe the laws, to respect 
them, to obey legitimate authority, to bear our part of the 
burdens of society, are necessary concomitants of every right 
than can be asserted or enjoyed. The man who declines to 
bear the burden of the one does not deserve to enjoy the other. 

When I hear men talk about their God-given rights, their 
rights under the Constitution, I am always inclined to suspect 
that they seek to assert something under the guise of legitimate 
rights which necessarily interferes with, if it does not destroy, 
some similar right of others. Until we ignore the fact that 
our rights are no more important than our obligations, and that 
unless we recognize and perform our obligations we shall soon 
be without any rights at all, conditions are apt to continue as 
they are at present, if, indeed, they do not rapidly become 
worse, 

Every well-ordered community necessarily recognizes that ob- 
servance of law and order lies at the foundation of the pros- 
perity of peoples and the safety of governments. You can no 
more divorce law from order than you can divoree the laws of 
nature from the materials which compose it. Whenever any 
man assumes, either in conjunction with himself or with some 
of his fellows, to assert a right and to enforce it on his own 
account and that of others, he is an enemy, even though he 
imay not know it, of that well-ordered condition of human so- 
ciety without which our lives are insecure, our families unpro- 
tected, and our property subject to devastation. 

The right which is interfered with by the people who issued 
this proclamation is the right of the mob; the right of indi- 
viduals to assemble, to indulge in incendiary discussion, to de- 
nounce the Government, recommend its overthrow, and, above 
aul, to prevent American citizens, under the laws and Constitu- 
tion of the country, from earning in their own way a livelihood 
for themselves and their families. 

On Sunday last, Mr. President, among the pictures in the 
illustrated supplement of one of the New York papers was 
that of a man running for his life through a wheat field at 
Hammond, Ind., while immediately behind him were half a dozen 
men armed with brickbats and sticks and stones, throwing them 
at his retreating form and endeavoring to overtake him. Was 
this refugee a criminal? Was he a man who had offended against 
the laws of God or man? Was he fleeing from justice? No, 
Mr. President. He had had the temerity in this country—and 
he was an American citizen—to exercise his right to work with- 
oui hindrance from anybody; he had .sought employment in 
order that he might maintain himself and his family. He was 
born in a country whose Declaration of Independence enunci- 
ates the principle that every man has a right to life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness, where privilege is not supposed to 
exist, and the fact of citizenship is the only needed guaranty 
for the enjoyment of these rights; yet here he was fleeing for 
his life—whether or not he escaped I do not know—with a mad 
mob, armed with deadly weapons, seeking his destruction be- 
cause, Torsooth, his desire to work did not conform with their 


Wishes or interests. Yet we call this a free country. 
My country, ’tis of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty, 


Of thee I sing. 


Lip service to a liberty which is rapidly disappearing is of 
little avail; for when the Government, Mr. President, fails 
to give to its meanest citizen the equal protection of the law 
it writes it own sentence of dissolution. We can not ignore 
the rights of the humblest individual, black or white; without 
imperiling ouv own rights under the law, 
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For my part, Mr. President, 1 am glad that the goyerno, 
of Indiana placed this great industrial community yndoy 
martial law; I am glad that the American Army js {here 
representing the majesty of the Government; I am glad, toy 
that the real purpose of the strike has been disclosed jy, thi. 
proclamation defying the Government of ‘the United Stajox 
and calling upon certain people to take possession of it. ‘ho 
crisis is coming, and let it come in this generation. 

Capital as well as labor, Mr. President, is largely to }y)Jay). 
for these conditions, for the one is an imitator of the othe, 
soth should be held within proper limitations and each give) 
every right which it deserves and no more. It is either tha; 
or, as the Senator from Florida [Mr. FLeTcHER] suggests t, 
me, a dictatorship, because chaos, riot, and disorder, the ryle 
of the mob, the worst and most damnable of tyrannies anq 
oppressions, will become the inevitable alternative. History 
so teaches by many examples which bring to the average citi. 
zen a realizing sense of the conditions which now confront 
him. It is for the great middle classes of the country to saye 
it, and when the awakening comes, as it must come, when the 
citizenship of this country is organized and stands shoulder 
to shoulder for the vindication of law and the preseryatioy 
of our institutions, then woe to the disturbing elements whic) 


to-day would devote the institutions of this mighty Nation to 
destruction. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, at the request of the 
junior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor], I will smend 
the resolution as I submitted it by inserting the words ~ jt js 


alleged” before the statement of fact, and resubmit it in that 
form. The senior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. LA Fotwrrrr) 
informed me—and he was on the floor a moment ago—that }y 
was going to object to the resolution if it contained the words 
“it is alleged.” So, while complying with the request of one 
Senator from that State, I meet with the objection of the other 
He also stated, however, that he might simply desire to express 
his views upon it, if the resolution would go over until to-mor 
row under the rule. In the meantime, I ask unanimous consen| 
to say a word in explanation of it. 

There could not be established a very much stronger founda 
tion for this resolution than that which has been so clearly set 


out by the remarks of the Senator from Colorado {Mr 
TrromAs]. He called to the attention of the Senate the pur 


poses, motives, and objects of the strikers at Gary, Ind. |i 
clearly appears from the evidence cited by the Senator {rom 
Colorado that the purposes of the steel workers in their 
at Gary, Ind., are not merely to obtain higher wages, or shorter 
hours of labor, or improved conditions of work. It clearly ap 
pears from the evidence he cited that their purpose goes fai 
beyond that; that it reaches to the scheme of subverting the 
authority of the law, and that means subverting the authority 
of the Government, because there can be no law in our con 
ception of it for practical purposes except that which is estab 
lished and administered by the Government. In other words 
it is a revolutionary movement. 

We deceive ourselves in a way, and probably mislead « gre: 
many people in the country, if we raise a question here amon: 
ourselves such as is raised by the suggestion that is just made 
to change the statement made in this resolution by attaching 
the condition that “it is alleged,” creating doubt as to whietiier 
or not such a movement as that which has been described is ii) 
existence in this country. There can be an army of Wiitiesses 
and a cabinet full of documentary proof introduced to prove 
the existence of such a revolutionary movement; that it is nol 
confined to Gary, Ind., nor to the State of Indiana, bul thal 
it extends throughout the Nation; that it is supported by simpli 
funds, put forward by systematic organization, and that a large 
part at least of the many strikes that have occurred durin 
recent months and that are now in progress are based Upon 
that revolutionary proposition, and have for their object (i 
defiance of the law, the overthrow of the Government, tli W) 
lishment of forcible communism, and the taking over © 
industries of the country by the workers, as they express 
because of the impossibility of the successful conduct of indus 
try under the demands of the strikers. In other words, '!) 
will create an impossible condition for the present owners ”' 
these properties, and then, after the laws have been rendere 
impotent and property rendered valueless to the present 0 
they will seize the property and whatever else ther 
their hearts desire, and enjoy them as the goal and end © 
movement. 

I say that there is no doubt about the existence of that 
tion. There is a difference of opinion as to whether or 
has such power and is backed by such numbers as to be a > 
and matérial menace to the welfare of the country of which the 
Government ought to take notice. I know that it is the (ispos 
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tion of many to ignore it, to treat it as a mere exhibition of 
mental aberration on the part of those who are engaged in it, to 
treat those who are engaged as insignificant in the community, 
and to take no steps by the Government toward its suppression. 
My purpose in introducing this resolution was to call the atten- 
tion of the Senate, and of the country if I possibly could, to the 
fact that we have now reached a point in the development of 
this movement at which it behooves the Government, if it is 
going to be maintained in its full vigor, not only to take action 
but to take vigorous action to suppress anarchy and revolution 
and to defend itself, 

I apprehend, Mr. President, that if the Government refuses 
to act in the face of an international revolutionary propaganda 
that has manifested itself already by the tying up of essential 
industries of the country and by interference with trade and 
commerce to the extent that hunger is already visiting thou- 
sands of our population—if the Government continues in that 
supine and indifferent attitude toward this thing, there is a real 
danger that the Government will fall. When a government 
eeases to perform its function, when it ceases to defend itself 
against an attack that has the strength and the extent of this 
attack, which has been demonstrated by eompetent evidence, I 
say there is vreat danger that the Government will be over- 
thrown, and we will have a repetition in the United States of 
America—which we have seemed to think God would take care 
of, judging by our failure to take steps to protect ourselves—of 
the conditions that have brought misery to so many countries in 
other parts of the world. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield a moment? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. KING. Does not the Senator think that an admonition 
should be given—although we ought not to be called upon to give 
admonitions to the States—to the various executive departments 
of the States that they enforce the laws that have been enacted 
by the various legislatures looking to the suppression of crime 
und violence and assaults upon the Government? My investiga- 
tions have led me to the conclusion that many of the States have 
been very supine, and that there is an inclination to devolve upon 
the Federal Government the assumption of that authority 
which, under our form of government, rests upon the States 
themselves, 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, this is not any time for 
sensitiveness on the part of public officials, whether of the Fed- 
eral Government or of the States, to criticism or to any action 
calling attention to their duty under the law. I understand that 
there is a disposition on the part of some friends of the admin- 
istration and the Attorney General rather to resent a resolution 
which calls upon him to inform the Senate why he has not pro- 
ceeded to enforce the laws; and if that were the only aspect of 
the question I never would have thought of introducing the reso- 
lution. The matter is too important for such a consideration as 
that to have any weight whatever. 

Undoubtedly a great part of the jurisdiction of suppressing 
revolution and anarchy and forcible destruction of property and 
lawless violence of all kinds devolves upon the States; but I 
want to call attention for just a moment’s time to the fact that it 
ulso devolves upon the United States, and that this movement 
has gone to such an extent that it not only invades the integrity 
of the State governments and the ownership of private property 
in the several communities where these disorders exist but that 
it menaces the functions of the Federal Government itself. 

I want to call attention to the number of strikes thai 
ountry has been suffering from in recent months. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator 
y 2 question? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I yield to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The form of the resolution, it seems to me, 
night be misconstrued to some extent. The Senator, in framing 
the resolution, conveys -the idea that there has been a neglect 
of duty or a failure to perform duty on the part of the Attorney 
freneral. I should like to ask if he would not be satisfied with 
sort of language—that we inquire whether or not the 
\ttorney General has taken steps in these matters, and if not, 
vhy not, and then proceed with the resolution. 

In other words, it is possible that the assumption that there 

been a total failure to act is not justified. There may be 
teps taken which we are not informed of. I suggest to the 
Senator that that wording will accomplish his purpose and at 
the same time perhaps really more fairly meet the situation— 
that we inquire whether or not, and if not, why not, the Attorney 
General has proceeded to do these things to which the Senator 
refers, That, of course, would avoid subjecting the Attorney 
General or the Department of Justice to criticism if in fact he 
has heen actively performing his duty under the law. 


the 


this 
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Mr. POINDEXTER. If the Senator from Florida insists upon 
that form of the resolution I shall not object to it. I shall be 
very glad, when the resolution comes up, if the Senator will call 
attention to the matter. It will go over until to-morrow and 
we can consider amending it in that form. I personally prefer 
the form in which I originally introduced it, but it is not my 
purpose in introducing the resolution to reflect on the Attorney 
General. My purpose is to direct the attention of the Senate, 
and particularly of the Attorney General, and also of the coun- 
try, to the condition which exists. 

The trouble with the people who were following that man 
through a wheat field, armed with bricks, because he wanted to 
work, as the Senator from Colorado [Mr. Tuomas] deseribed. 
was that they overlooked the fact that if they are going to estab- 
lish a system by which a man can be prevented with brickbats 
from working, the same method can be applied to them as to the 
man that they were pursuing. If they have a right to pursue 
a man to prevent him from working some other man has a right 
to pursue them to prevent them from working, or to compel them 
to work. I regard it as just as much an invasion of personal 
liberty, in principle, to prevent a man by force from working as 
by force to compel a man to work. Either one is a state of sub- 
jection to lawless force, which constitutes a form of slavery. 

In the month of January, 1919, Mr. President, there were 105 
strikes in existence in this country. In the month of February 
there were 110. In the month of March there were 102. 1) 
the month of April there were 134. In the month of May ther 
were 219. In the month of June there were 245. In the mont! 
of July there were 364. In the month of August there were 308. 
The number for July and August was twice as great as for the 
eorresponding months of 1918. 

Attention is called to the fact that the publication of all of 
the magazines published in New York City, one of the principal 
mediums of information and intelligence, has been suspended 
because of a strike. We are informed that on the Ist of Novem- 
ber the bituminous coal miners will go on strike, not because they 
are not getting large wages at present but because they want a 
60 per cent increase above the large wages they are already get- 
ting; they want a five-day week and a six-hour day. There is 
no doubt in my mind that if those conditions were granted they 
would be no more contented with the 60 per cent increase in 
wages, with the five-day week and with the six-hour day, than 
they are now, because they are impregnated with the doctrine 
that the wage system must be abolished. They want to take 
over the industries of the country. 

A distinguished Member of Congress from the State of Ohio, 
who deserves a great deal of credit for the courageous stand 
which he has taken upon this question, a member of a labor 
union himself, told me the other day that recently when he 
was visiting home one of the aliens working in the steel indus- 
try in Youngstown, Ohio, who had gone out on strike, told him 
they were on strike because Congress was going to take over 
these industries and give them to the workers. The Member of 
Congress asked him what his complaint was.. He said he had 
no complaint; that his pockets were full of money ; that he had 
plenty of money, but that they wanted the industries themselves. 
and that Congress was going to give them to them. That is the 
idea that is back of the longshoremen’s strike in New York. 
Confessedly or secretly they hold up food supplies which ari 
stored upon these ships, which they refuse to unload—except 
that they did unload Col. House’s baggage, having made an ex 
ception of him—because they want to put the community into 
discomfort. I read the conditions of the demands of the long- 
shoremen in San Francisco. Demand after demand has been 
granted them. One of tliem was that if they were ordered to the 
docks at a certain hour in the morning to unload a ship and the 
ship was not ready to be unloaded at that time, if they waited 
as much as two hours they were to be paid at regular wages 
one-half day’s pay. That was one of the things that was granted, 
a preposterous concession, in my opinion, to a preposterous de 
mand. They were to be paid more for two hours of idlenes: 
than they would have been paid for two hours ef work. But the) 
were not satisfied with that. 

The demands which they made and the demands which the 
longshoremen in New York are making, if put into effect, would 
give the longshoremen and the Longshoremen’s Union absolut 
control of the employment of men, their discharge, the fixing of 
their wages, and the fixing of their hours in that industry 
Men who own the property, own the ships, and engage in 
commerce would have nothing at all to say about it If | 
demands that are now being made are granted to the full 
the complete result which is aimed at by this resolution, } amely, 
the taking over of the control and the practical ownersh)}) 0! 
property of the country, would be accomplished. Thi 
situation which confronts the country. 
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Mr. MYERS. Mr. President——— 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington vield to the Senator from Montana? 





Mr. POINDEXTER. I yield. 
Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
from. Washington a question, and as bearing upon the question 


of whether or not there is a violation of law upon the part of 
those engaging in the revolutions that are being carried on in 


this country I will read to him an extract from the existing 
statuts 

Whoever when the United States is at war * *® * shall willfully 
utter, print, write, or publish * * any language intended to 
bring the form of government of the United States * * * into 
contempt— 


shall be punished. I invite the Senator's attention to the pub- 
lished reports that one Robert Minor, who, it was reported, was 
arrested in Europe for preaching sedition against the armed 
forces of the United States, and who was very quickly released 


by some mysterious power up to this time undiscoverable, and 
who, it is reported; is now transferring his activities to this 


country, is advocating a soviet government in this country, such 
as exists in Russia—a government founded on murder, assassi- 
nation, robbery, rapine, rape, force, violence, and the overthrow 
of established Government. I ask the Senator if he thinks that 
advocating such a government as being better than and prefer- 


able to our Government in this country is language which tends | 


to bring this country into disrepute and contempt? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I think the Senator’s suggestion is very 
well founded. But, furthermore, there is a more direct viola- 
tion of the iaws that were not enacted only for war purposes. 
Minor, in the declarations which he makes and in his associa- 
tion with other people for the purpose of putting into effect the 
principles which he is stating in his speeches, is engaged in a 
conspiracy to establish the principles which he advocates, and 
that is the overthrow by violence of the existing Government, 
Which conspiracy is contrary to the existing law, punishable 
by a fine of $10,000 and six years’ imprisonment in the peniten- 
tiary, Whether we are in a state of war or not in a state of war. 
The country is seething with such violations of the permanent 
law, and, so far as I can see, very little is being done to stippress 
the crime. 

Mr. President, I want to say, before calling attention to one 
or two other items of the present state of the country, that the 
men 
such system would be the laboring men themselves. There are 
a few of their leaders who, for purposes of autocratic power, are 
conducting this movement, 
2 material way by the overthrow of law and order. 
establishment of government, the authority of the law, and its 
orderly processes are the only protection which the ordinary in- 
dividual, and particularly the ordinary laborer of the country, 
has. He is unable to protect himself against lawless violence. 
A strong man is. That was the theory upon which the feudal 
system was based. 

That they should take who have the 

And they should keep who can. 
are many in this country who can take care of them- 
elyes under such a system as that. But if you take from the 
laboring man, who has nothing but his energy and his good will 
to work, and to whom every good man in this country desires tu 
afforded the opportunity to work, favorable conditions in 
which to work, and reasonable wages for the support of himself 


power 


There 


and his family, the shield of the law, he becomes immediately 
the victim of an autocratic despotism. And it is for the benefit 
of i great masses of labor that the Government of the United 
States, as wei as of the States and the municipalities, ought not 


to hold back and equivocate and quibble about which of them 
has this or that authority, but should proceed to the utmost of 
the authority with which each is vested to uphold the law, 
protect the Government, and prevent the overthrow of the prin- 
ciples of personal liberty, which include the ownership of prop- 


erty 
Che great incentive upon which this Nation has been de- 
veloped has been the vision which every industrious man has 


had, that by the Sn of his labor and thrift there was 


a home, however humble it might be, that he saw ahead of him, 
where he would be the master of the accumulated wages of 
his labor. gut if you overthrow the law you destroy that 
possibility, as you destroy the principle of property. You 


attack the incentive upon which this Nation has been developed, 
under which the workingman of America has attained a higher 
station in life than any other workingman in the world. 

Some of the headlines of the papers of the last few days will 
indicate the condition into which the country is getting 
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who would suffer the most from the establishment of any | 


who perhaps would be benefited in | 
But the | 






( Oc ‘TOBER 14, 


In the New York Sun of October 9 is the headline: 

**42,000 out now on Pennsylvania Lines—Car inspectors join 
shopmen—Men ordered back to work.” 

‘The New York Sun of the same date has this headline: 

“ More reds seized in raids at Gary—Stockade being built to 
hold military prisoners.” 

And in the New York Sun of the same date is an account of 
a plan by the Literary Digest, one of the well-known magazines 
of the country, on aceount of the strike to do away with type- 
setting in issuing its publication and to substitute a photo- 
graphic process in order to meet this emergency. It is one of 
: eurious features of the situation that the cessation: of the 
} 
} 





publication of practically all the magazines in New York City 
press. We have 
I do not understand 


has searcely been mentioned in the daily 
scarcely seen even a brief news item of it. 
that circumstance. There seems to be something mysterious 
about it. It may be entirely a good intention, based upon some 
principle of ethics among publishers. But it seems to me that 
when we have arrived at a time when, 
of the officers of their organization, 
the work of printing these magazines quit work, without any 
better cause than that which is assigned, so extensively that the 
publication of the magazines which, in our system of life, have 
become almost essential as a medium of intelligence and it 
attracts no attention at all, it is quite significant. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator 
Washington yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I yield. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. The case of the strike of the printers, or 
typesetters, or whatever they 
alluded, 
because 
union ? 

Mr. 


contrary to the advice 
workingmen engaged in 





from 


are, to which the Senator has 
where the public is made to suffer 
ean 


is a case, is it not, 

the local unions not agree with their national 

POINDEXTER. I understa 
Mr. LODGE. Mr. President- 
Mr. POINDEXTER. TI yield to the Senator from 

chusetts. 7 
Mr. LODGE. I will say to the Senator that it is my pur- 

pose, the hour of 1 o’clock having arrived, to move to take up 

the treaty, but I do not ‘want to cut off the Senator. 
Mr. POINDEXTER. I have no objection to taking up the 

treaty, but I should like to proceed for just a few moments. 
Mr. LODGE. I was going to speak on the treaty myself. 
Mr. POINDEX TER. If the Senator will allow me about five 

minutes more, I will conclude. 

| Mr. LODGE. 

} Mr. POINDEXTER. 
“Ferry strike cuts off food.” 

| Another headline: 

“Walkout of expressmen may bring food famine.” 

| 

} 


nd that that is the siluation. 


Massa- 


Certainly. 


Another headline: 


Another headline: 
‘Two hundred and twenty-five thousand miners to strike No 
vember 1,” 
| Another headline: 
““New York Harbor paralyzed. 
shoremen frenzied by mob rule. 
pealed to. 


Sixty thousand striking long- 
United States officials ap 
Men refuse to heed leaders, and huge pyramids of 


perishable goods spoil on docks.” 
Another headline: 
“Every magazine suspends. Pressmen's strike in New York 


prevents publication.” 
Another headline, 
* United States soldiers fired on. 

tacked from ambush at Gary. Troops called to Pittsburgh.” 
Another headline, from the Washington Post, October 11: 
*“Coastwise lines cancel sailings. Extension lLongshere 


| 

| from the Baltimore Sun: 
} 

men’s strike to all Atlantic ports is feared.” 
| 


Squad in automobile at 


Mr. President, reverting to the resolution, a short time ago 
Zmma Goldman, an anarchist, was released from the Missour! 
penitentiary. She had been ordered to appear before the United 

| States immigration officials to answer the charge of being an 
undesirable alien, subject to deportation, and has had her case 
indefinitely postponed, as one of my correspondents suggests, 
along the line of the proceedings in the case of Hillstrom, th: 
anarchist, of Mooney, and of Minor, who has been referred to 
here this morning. . 
A man by the name of Leon Green, a Russian alien anc 
anarchist, subject to deportation under the law, one of the mel 
who attempted to bring about a revolution ir. the city of Seattle 
earrying on his activities in the city of Chicago, and no 
steps have been taken. to deport him. In fact, I underst: and he 
has been told he would not be allowed to go to Russia. He 
When Trotski wanted to go to Tussia, 


is now 


wants to go to Russia. 











1919. 





at a time when we had some interest in preventing anarchists 
from this country from going to Russia to overthrow the gov- 
ernment and the army of what was at that time our ally, 
Government officials insisted upon his going. Now, when it is 
in the interest of the United States to get rid of these men and 
they want to go, they are told that they can not go. 

Mr. LODGE. May I suggest to the Senator at this point 
that the Attorney General is probably too much occupied just 
now in reducing the cost of living to give any attention to the 
enforcement of the law against these persons? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I have not any doubt about that at all. 
He is chasing the cost of living and the strike is chasing him. 
He, instead of being after the strikes and the revolutionary 
demands on which many of them are based, has his back turned 
toward them, and every strike that occurs that inereases the 
cost of producing coal and increases the cost of unloading 
freight from the ships, increases the cost of living a good deal 
faster than the Attorney General can reduce it by any proceed- 
ings that he may undertake. It seems to me that he is ignor- 
ing the cause of the situation which he is trying to remedy. 

In McLean’s Magazine, a very prominent magazine published 
at Toronto, Canada, in the June issue, attention is called to the 
manner in which the laws of this country regulating aliens have 
been carried out. Of course, that was during the war, but 
activities that 'Trotski was engaged in in this country are now 
being carried on through the same organizations with which 
he was connected. 

Official reports— 

Reading from this magazine— 
such as Sir Douglas Haig’s review of the war and many speeches and 
other utterances of men who know, show that but for the Russian 
breakdown the war would have been over a year earlier. 

The man chiefly responsible for the defection of Russia was Trotski, 
Trotski—the real man now directing the Russian affairs, acting under 
German instructions—was arrested and held in the internment camp 
it Amherst, Nova Scotia, on the very definite instructions of the British 
secret service, who knew exactly who he was and what he was pro- 
ceeding to de. They protested strongly against our releasing him. Yet 
our authorities released him at the request of some one at the British 
Embassy, Washington, acting, they say, on the request of some one in 
Washington, 


* + * * . » * 


A Russian acquaintance who recently passed through Toronto told 
me he knew him very well, suspected him, and once as a pretext asked 


him to translate, carefully, a document into German and Russian. 
rrotski failed on the Russian, but his German was perfect. 
. « > * os 2 2 


Just when the United States was severing relations with Germany 
and war was certain, he started the campaign against militarism and 
the doing away with the United States Government once and forever. 

That was all well known to our Secret Service. That has 
heen available to the Department of Justice. It is a violation 
of the law to carry on a campaign to do away with the United 
States Government “once and forever.” That is a violation of 
the law of the United States, strange as it may seem. 

What I am insisting upon now is that these things are being 
repeated by others and with money which Trotski, who was 
lowed to go to Russia by the deliberate action of our Gov- 
ernment, has sent to the United States to be used by his agency 
here. The people of the United States are entitled to the en- 
forcement of the law which was enacted to protect the Gov- 
crnment and the people of this country against such attacks. 

I read further: 

A typewritten copy of the speech was given to Col. Biddle, of the 
United States Army, who that night read it over the phone to Col. 
Van Deman in Washington. Another copy went to the British secret 
service, 

Quoting from Trotski, he says: 

“ You who stay here,” he cried, * must 
revolution in Russia, for only in that way 
tion in the United States.” 

Ile says, further: 

It is an extraordinary fact, the police officials tell me 

This article is by Lieut. Col. J. 
mMagazine— 


work hand in hand with the 
can you accomplish revolu- 


B. MeLean, publisher of this 


that these agitators, who are so bold and courageous on th 


And this is quite characteristic— 


platform— 


when stirring up a mob to rebel against authority to seize anything 
they want are the most arrant cowards when they themselves have to 
lace authority. ‘Trotski was no exception. He crouched and whined 
and cried in abject terror. When he found he was not to be shot his 
bluff returned and he protested violently. Later he assume a religious 
air when he objected to the house in which, by chance, he was tempo- 
rarily held. 


° + a 7 + * 


The British secret service handed over full details to the authorities 
at Halifax, including a copy of Trotski’s speech. They knew he was 
a German, not a Russian. With his four companions he was held for 


” 


some time. His wife and other persons, plentifully supplied with 
money——-which the records show came from German sources in New 
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York—-were in communication with Washington and New York rl 
British secret service people, knowing they had a very important Ger 
man prisoner, fought bitterly against the release. The minor Canadian 
officials, knowing the facts, were amazed when they were ordered to dis 
charge the crew with honors. 

Our officials were instructed to inform the press 


that 
an American citizen traveling on an American passport 


Trotski 
; that his release 


War 


was specially demanded&by the Washington State Department; that in 
view of the precarious international relations cxisting at that time 
was necessary for Canada to release him. 
& + = > * * 7 

At Ottawa Trotski had, and continues to have, strong underground 
influence. There his power was so great that orders were issued that 
he must be given every consideratlon—issued when it was known at 
Ottawa who Trotski was. Even after he went through the form of 


the Brest-Litovsk treaty, which took Russia out of the war, orders wert 
given to Col. Chambers, the chief censor, to forbid any but compli 
mentary references in the Canadian press to Trotski and Lenin 
Trotski agents here are appealing to the baser elements by showing 
the rich plums to be had by revolutionary methods. In scores of meet 
ings across the continent audiences are being told that they, the prok 
tariat, should rise and seize anything they want. As they have littl 
they will lose nothing in the attempt. Stories of the big, fat, volup 
tuous opportunities that have come to their associates in Russia have 
been brought back to America and have stirred the blood of the envious 
until to-day over 8,000 organizers are at work urging Trotski revolution 
& - * + % > 
One investigator, a trade-unionist, who is fighting them strongly, tok 
me they are using as much paper in one week in New York for dis 
seminating their literature as the leading daily in Canada uses in sis 


a 


months. At their depots a continuous stream. young persons chief!) 
is passing in to purchase the literature, a set of which costs S7 to $1! 
+ 7 > a - > 
Things became so bad that the Dominion cabinet appoi ted € H 
Cahan, K. C., to take over the whole problem from our departinent 
justice. In a short time he uncovered such a serious state of affairs 
that once more the Trotski influences got busy and Mr. Cahan wa 


ordered to cease his inquiries and send in his resignation 


Attention is called to an aspect of this condition which sem 
to me to demand immediate attention of the Attorney Generai. 
to the fact that Rev. George D. Herron, who, ‘it is alleged in the 
Washington State Weekly of September 5, 1919— 


deserted his lawful wife and left her to consort with another woman, 
and this other woman had money and she gave some of that money ts 
the once Rev, George D., and with it he founded the so-called Ran 
School of Social Science. When L. C. A. K. Martens, ambassador ot 
the Lenin government to the bolshevists of the United States, set up hi+ 
soviet bureau in New York that bureau got into immediate touch wit! 
the Rand School and worked in close cooperation with it for the tm 
thering of Bolshevist propaganda in this country. 

That school is now being conducted as a sort of university of 
anarchy. They are preaching revolution. The promotion «/ 
their revolutionary aims and acts of violence constitute acts o! 
distinction with them and their associates. That is an attaci 
upon the Government. It is an attack upon the authority o! 
the law. It is a violation of the existing statute, and it is the 
duty of the Attorney General of the United States to take steps 
against it, to submit the facts in these cases to the judges anu 
the juries of the United States courts; but he has failed to do it 
That was my purpose in framing the resolution which I intr 
duced this morning in the form in which it was framed and for 
ealling the attention of the Attorney General to the situation and 
seeing what he has to say about it. 

A great many cases have been cited here in the Senat: 
have cited some of them myself—in which, instead of proceedin 
against revolutionists, the power and the influence of the Govern 
ment is exercised in their behalf. In that connection the paper 
from which I just read contains this statement: 

They— 

That is, the law-abiding people— 
have wondered how Leon Green escaped arrest long enough to abscond 
with thousands of labor’s money; why Walker Smith is at large; why 
Bouck’s indictment was quashed; and why Anna Louise Strong, Sydney 
Strong, FE. B. Ault, and Jim Duncan have been permitted to advocate al 
that is seditious and treasonable and denounce all that loyal ans 
patriotic. ’ : 

The answer is found in the evidence seized in the Rand school 
soviet bureau raids: George D. Herron—it ought to be Harem—founde: 
of the Rand school of sedition, was President Wilson's specially ap 
pointed envoy to the Russian Bolshevists ; Prof. Shotwell, another Ran 
school lecturer, was a member of Col. House’s peace commission: Ray 
mond Robins was his specially appointed Red Cross representative 11 
Russia; Fred C. Howe, prominent as an adviser to the soviet burea 
and the Rand school, is immigration commissioner at New York by ap 
pointment by the President of the United States; Carleton Hayes, pro 
fessor at Columbia, who helped raise a huge I. W. W. defense fund, wa 
in the Military Intelligence Division ; George W. Kirchway, who was i: 
correspondence with Martens, was a director of the United States Em 
ployment Service; and others of more or less prominence in the admi: 
istration’s regard were also in full sympathy with the propaganda i! 
favor of a soviet form of government and the nationalization afte: 
the Russian model of industry and women. 


is 


ane 


I desire to call attention to merely one other circumstance. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the Senator from Washington 
will be glad to know that Mr. Howe has resigned. I think 
probably his resignation was induced by some of the attacks 
which were made in this body by Democrats and Republicans 
upon a man with his views holding that important position, 
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Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I have an inquiry this | 
morning from a correspondent stating: 
I would like to ask the motion to deport Emma Goldman has 
been indefinitely postponed? I presume the motion to deport Berger 
I would also like to know why Rose 


why 


was also indefinitely postponed. 
Pastor Stokes is -still out on bail, though her appeal for a new trial 
is now nearly two years old. She is still making seditious speeches 
2nd_d openly defying the law to do anything to her. Is it because she is | 
the wife of a rich American that nothing is done to her? | 

Why are men of radical tendencies and sympathizers of the Bol- 
sheviki sent to Europe at this time as ministers? 

Now, just 2 moment, Mr. President, and I shall have con- | 


cluded. I have here the Criminal Code of the United States, an | 
authoritative compilation of the criminal law. The Criminal 
Code has been in ‘for a great many years and is now in 
force. Section 4 of that code provides: 

Whoever incites rebellion or insurrection against the au- 
thority of the United States or the laws thereof * * * _ shall be 
imprisoned not more than 10 years, or fined not more than $10,000, or 
both; and shall, moreover, be incapable of holding any office under the 
United States 

That last clause is quite relevant to the present situation. 

I know something, Mr. President, if I may be pardoned for 


foree for 


% * 
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making a personal reference, about the kind of proof that is re- | 


quired in enforcing the law; the method of acquiring that proof; 
and also the application of the statute to the circumstances ; 


and I assert that the evidence which has been adduced here in | 
overwhelming quantity clearly shows a violation of the statute ; 


which I have just read; clearly shows that these people have | 


been engaged, to use the language of the statute, in inciting 
rebellion against the laws of the United States. 
openly defied the laws; 
them: to disregard the authority of the United States; 
have advocated the overthrow of the Government itself. 

Section 6 of the Criminal Code provides that if two or more 
persons in any State or Territory, or in any place subject to 
the jurisdiction of the United 
force the authority of the United States “they shall each be 
fined net more than $5,000, or imprisoned not more than six 
years, or both.” 

There is overwhelming evidence that that statute is being 
onstantly violuted, and with the recourses available to the De- 
partment of Justice the evidence can be collected, the witnesses 
can be had, the proof in legal form can be introduced in the 
court, if the Attorney General, as the head of his department, 
will fulfill the responsibilities which rest upon him. 

Mr. President, a great many of these people are aliens. The 
statute which I have just read applies both to aliens and to 


and 


citizens. There are a great many other statutes which apply 
only to aliens. Leon Green is an alien; Emma Goldman is an 


alien. They are both anarchists; they are both Bolshevists; 
they both advocate “ direct action”; they both believe in the 


elimination of the Government in the settlement of industrial 
they believe in and preach the dictatorship of the 
proletariat; they have printed their doctrines, have circulated 
them, and, to some extent, have carried them into effect. Be- 
what they are, they are subject to deportation from the 
United States; and it is the duty of the Attorney General of 
the United States, the chief law officer of the Government, to 
enforce these laws for the protection of the Government and 
ihe safety of the elementary principle of the right of the 
individual to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 

Section 5, Thirty-ninth Statutes at Large, page 875, of the 
law which was enacted on Iebruary 5, 1917, provides, in the 
first place, for the exclusion of aliens who advocate or teach 
the unlawful destruction of property, and on page 899, section 
19, there is this provision: 

At any time within five years after entry any alien who at the time 
of entry was a member of one or more of the classes excluded by law; 
any alien who shall have entered or who shall be found in the United 
States in violation of this act, or of any other law of the United 
States; any alien who at any time after entry shall be found advo- 
cating or teacning the 
or teaching anarchy, or the overthrow by force or violence of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States or of all forms of law or the assassina- 
tion of public officials * * * shall, upon warrant of the Secretary 
of Labor, be taken into custody and deported, 

Mr. President, one of the cardinal doctrines of the organi- 
zations which at the present time are conducting the principal! 
strike against the industries of the country is the advocacy 
of the forcible destruction of property whenever it is necessary 
for the accomplishment of their purposes. They openly preach 
that. 

Under the law they are subject to deportation. 


(lisputes ; 


ing 


fol 


That law was 


not a mere piece of munmmery when it was passed by the Con- 
gress and put upon the statute books; it was deliberately con- 
sidered by Congress; it was put upon the statute books for a 
special purpose, and it 
Attorney General of the United States to enforce it. 
done so, 


is the solemn and sworn duty of the 
He has not 


They have | 
they have urged people to disregard | 


States, conspire to oppose by | 
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Mr. President, the United States Shipping Board has stacked 
up on the docks in Seattle rifles which, under the orders of the 
Government, are to be exported for the assistance of those who 
are striving to establish a government of law and order in 
Russia, and when any man or combination of men say to the 
Shipping Board, which is the representative in that matter o| 
the Government of the United States, “ You can not put those 
rifles aboard this ship,’ I say it is the duty of the executive 
authority of the United States to call to the docks in Seattle 
however many of the military forces of the United States may 
be necessary to protect the processes of the Government and 
to say to every volunteer who is willing to assist in carrying 


| out the purposes of the Government in this commerce, “ You 


will be protected and absolutely guaranteed against violence in 


going to or coming from or while engaged in this work.” 


Th 


that way the commerce would move; but nothing is done. 

The same condition exists in the throttling and strangulation 
of the United States Shipping Board commerce and ships in the 
| unloading and loading of their cargoes at the port of New York 
|} and other Atlantic ports. 
Government te protect its own processes. 

It is for these reasons, Mr. President, for the purpose, | 
least, of fulfilling my own obligation in calling the attention o1 
the Government to this situation that I have introduced thi: 
resolution. 


Mr. 


roll. 


BRANDEGEER. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 


CALLING OF 


THE 


ROLL. 


No steps are being taken by the 


[ suggest the absence of a quorum. 
The Secretary will eall the 


The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Harris New Smoot 
Ball Harrison Newberry Spencer 
Beckham Henderson Norris Sterling 
Brandegee Hitchcock Nugent Sutherland 


| Calder 


Jones, Wash. 


Overman 


Swanson 


Capper Kellogg Owen Thomas 
Chamberlain Kendrick Page ‘Townsend 
Colt Kenyon Penrose Trammell 

| Cummins Keyes Phelan Wadsworth 
Curtis King Phipps Walsh, Mass, 
Dilinghai Knox Pittman Walsh, Mont, 
Edge La Follette Poindexter Warren 
Elkins Lenroot Ransdell Watson 
Fletcher Lodge Reed Williams 
France McCormick Sheppard Wolcott 
KFrelingh en McCumber Shields 
Gay McKellar Smith, Ariz. 
Gore McNary Smith, Ga. 
Hale Moses Smith, Ma. 


unlawful destruction of property, or advocating | 





The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. KwNox in the chair). Sey- 
enty-two Senators have answered to their names. There is a 
quorimn present, 

TREATY OF PEACE WITH GERMANY. 

Mr. LODGE. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid 
eration of the treaty of peace with Germany as in open execu 
tive session. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole and in open executive session, resumed the considera- 
tion of the treaty of peace with Germany. 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I desire to address myself 
briefly to the pending amendment, known as the Shantune 
amendment. Before beginning, I ask to have printed at the end 


of my speech—I shall not ask to have it read—a statement from 
Hon. Charles Sumner Bird, a very distinguished citizen of my 
State, in reference to Shantung. I shall ask to have the whole 
clipping printed. It is very short. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it will be so 
ordered 

Mr. LODGE. Also, at the same time, at the end of my speech, 
I ask to have printed a very able editorial from the Christina 
Science Monitor in regard to the Shantung question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it 
ordered. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, the principal argument made b) 
those who sustain the delivery of the control of Shantung to 
Japan under this treaty of peace with Germany is that Japa) 
has promised at different times to return it to China. Whatever 
promises she may have made, whether verbal or written, were 
all marked by ene vital omission. In no instance do I find tha! 
Japan ever fixed a time when she would actually return the 
Province to its rightful owners. Even in the promises she mac 
there are reservations which would give her military control 0 
Kiaochow and economic control of the Province. To determine. 
therefore, what Japan is likely to do it is necessary to consicde! 
what she has done during the past 25 years. If we find in the 
history of that period that Japan has consistently advanced b 
her control of China, has constantly invaded Chinese rights and 
taken over Chinese territory, it seems to me absolute proof that 


is so 














). 


191 


ihis well-defined policy will be continued in Shantung as it ae that she opened her commerce to us, our country undertook 


heen so successfully followed everywhere else. 
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ns, 1D 


Korea was subjected to oppression by other nations, to 


I desire to sketch very brietly the course of Japanese policy in | intervene in her behalf—that is, to use her good offices. I use 


China. 

The determination of Japan to adopt a policy of expansion 
seemed to have been reached in 1894 at the time of the Chinese- 
Japanese War, 

It is not necessary to consider the causes of the war further 
than to note that Korea had paid, nominally at least, tribute to 
China from the latter part of the sixteenth century, about 1597 
(o 1894, when in disputes over the relative influence which the 
Governments of China and Japan, respectively, were exercising 
and to exercise in Korea, the war began. At that time Japan 
declared the independence of Korea as a sovereign State. 

The vietory of Japan led her to demand in addition to an in- 
demnity the cession by China of the island of Formosa and the 
Liaotung Peninsula, including the fortress of Port Arthur. 
Forced by the advice of Germany, Russia, and France, Japan 
eventually decided not to annex Liaotung Peninsula, but to ac- 
pt an indemnity of 30,000,000 taels instead. The yielding of 
Japan to the advice of the three European nations not to annex 





he Liaotung Peninsula was most unwilling, and from the time | 


when Russia, in 1896 secured a lease of Port Arthur, followed 
by a eoncession of railways and mining privileges in Manchuria 
for herself, the Japanese statesmen asserted to their friends 
that it seemed evident that a war between Russia and Japan 
was inevitable 
question for Japan to settle. Evidently Russia’s aggressive 
policy would force Japan to resist in order to protect her own 
sovereignty. The inevitable conflict of two such 
powers as Russia and Japan coveting the same territory—Korea 
ind Manchuria—led to the Russo-Japanese War, beginning in 
february, 1904. 

The result of the war was on the whole a victory for Japan, 
hut it was a victory dearly bought. There was a sacrifice of 
lives and the assumption of a heavy burden of debt. Japan had 
doubtless expected to collect an indemnity sufficient to cover 
the financial costs of the war, and pessibly considerably more, 
is she had done in the China-Japanese War. In fact, she 
made every effort to do so. She was, however, so weakened 
by the war and its continually increasing expense as the fight- 
ing zone receded farther from the base of supplies that Russia 
was able positively to refuse to pay any monetary indemnity. 
Japan could only free Korea, relieving herself from any danger 
in that quarter and retaining there a dominant position, and 
securing from Russia the latter’s claims in South Manehuria. 
\lthough Japan had declared at the beginning of the war 
it she was fighting to free Manchuria from the Russian 
shackles and to secure and maintain independence for Korea, 
on receiving from Russia the transfer of the concessions which 
ihat country had secured from China by bribes and threats, 
she compelled China to agree to the transfer. She even went 
further. Russia had nominally, at least, arranged for a joint 
use of Port Arthur with China, although it was clearly under- 
stood that that port was to be Russia’s naval base, and that 

was to have actual control. Japan, however, made no pre- 
She insisted upon the sole use during the term of the 
called lease. 


thi 


reTSe, 


~t) 


In Korea maiters moved promptly; and Korea is a very 
excellent suggestion of what may be expected in China. At the 


heginning of the war Japan made an agreement with the Korean 
fovernment, February 23, 1904, “ definitely to guarantee the in- 
dependence and territorial integrity of the Korean Empire.” It 
understood that Japan might oecupy “ such places as may be 
necessary from strategie points of view.” 
Korea was forced to agree to take a Japanese subject as 
isor, whose counsel must be followed; also, to appoint a 
jupanese diplomatie advisor to negotiate contracts with for- 
and to direct diplomatic affairs. In communicating 
his agreement to the American Government, the Japanese min- 
‘ier of foreign affairs said that his country “did not intend 
» place any impediment in the way of legitimate enterprises 
Korea,” but merely to check “ unwise and improvident en- 
sements.” On April 1, 1905, another agreement amalgamated 
transportation systems of the two countries. On Novem- 

er 17, 1905, the Emperor of Korea agreed to receive a resi- 
(dent general at his court, whose duty it should be to direct 
liplomatie affairs and control all foreign matters. Soon, 
way of administrative measures, high official appointments 


al 


ereners 


4 


LO 


ere placed under compulsion in Japanese hands. In 1909 
Japanese took the police power, aud on August 2, 1910, 


Korean Emperor surrendered his imperial title and his coun- 
vas formally annexed to Japan. 
\mericans should bear in mind the fact that in the treaty 


The advantageous time for the war was the! 


Later, in the same | 


ambitious | 








ich the United States made with Korea at the time (1882) lable to her first proposal. 


the shorter term. As has lately been shown unquestionably 
by the testimony of Prof. Hurlburt, the American sent as 
agent by Korea to claim this protection, the Korean Govern- 
ment requested the United States to intervene in her behalf 
and prevent this annexation. Owing to numerous delays, how- 
ever, brought about by the direct action of Japan, this request 
was not formally presented until the act of annexation had been 
accomplished, and no assistance was rendered. The devious 
policy of Japan, whether or not justifiable from the political 
viewpoint, is clearly apparent, and Japanese historians them- 
selves make no attempt to deny it. 

At the time of the Boxer uprising in 1900, Japan had been 
among the nations which had agreed to the policy of maintaining 
the territorial entirety of China and her independent sover- 
eignty. Japan likewise joined with the other nations in the 
open-door policy of Secretury Hay. After the close of the Russo- 
Japanese War, when she had taken over the Russian claims to 
the South Manchuria Railway and was administering that line 
she aguin more than once reaffirmed that policy. For no con- 
siderable length of time, however, during any of the period 
from that day to this, has that policy been fairly carried ou 
in Manchuria and the zones under the control of Japan. For- 
eizn shippers have frequently, one might almost say regularly, 
complained of discriminations direct or indirect. The testimon 
is clear that foreign shippers have seen their products held o1 
side tracks on unprotected cars and being spoiled by the rain, 
while at the same time Japanese products of similar nature 
soya beans and the like—were going directly on to the shipping 
port. Only lately, American dealers in Shanghai have testified 
that even now Japanese dealers in Shanghai are using as argu 
ments to prospective purchasers of competitive goods that they 
can guarantee prompt shipment and specific dates of delivery in 
Manchuria where goods have to pass over the South Manchuria 
Railway, while American and British dealers ean not give such 
guaranty of delivery. Moreover, specifie instances are on re 
ord in the Government files of Japanese shipments reaching 
their destination promptly in a few days, while foreign goods 
required as many weeks for delivery with no certainty of an) 
specified date. 


Such complaints, I think, must have been received by many 
Senators. I have received some. 
In 1911 an international loan by the United States, Great 


Britain, France, and Germany was under consideration to ar- 
range a reformed monetary system for China and make certain 
important developments in Manchuria. The carrying out 
the purposes of this loan were delayed by the revolution 
that autumn in China which overthrew the Empire and estab 


ot 


ot 


lished the Republic, so that the purposes have not yet bee 
attained. 
Shortly after the entrance of Yuan Shih-Kai to the pres 


dency and the international consortium she took up the questio! 
of a large reorganization loan of $125,000,000. In order to si 
cure their share of influence with the Chinese Government, Rus 
sia and Japan requested to join this consortium with the co 
sent of the other countries. 

Throughout the entire period, the 
European war, affairs in China have seemed to European na 
tions of much less import than the duties of the war. ‘The 
Japanese have apparently strengthened their methods of closing 
the open door and have also been much more vi 


since outbreak of th 


sorous, as ut 


the time of the Cheng-chia-tung affair, and have been mor 
aggressive, if not to say insolent, in their treatment of th 
| Chinese, especially of the Chinese policy. 

| The Great War brought to Japan her opportunity. Chin; 


likewise saw her opportunity and attempted to play her part, 
but being weak and not promptly supported by foreign friendly 
nations, and being directly and bitterly oppesed by Japan, she 
was compelled to yield. For example, at the beginning, befor 
Japan acted, China, in order to secure her neutrality and pro 
tect her own interests, suggested the following steps: 
First. That there should be neutralized under Chinese « 


mLrol 
all her territory leased to foreign belligerent nations or thos 
that might become belligerent. 
Second. If war were waged on her territory, the warlike 
of belligerents should be limited to specified areas. It wi 


recalled that such limitations had been made with the conse! 
of the powers during the Russo-Japanese War, and 
Third. That China would join the Allies. 


Owing to her weakness, she could not put this policy tito 
effect without consulting other nations. The United States en- 
couraged her. The German legation was inclined to be favor 

But befere apy action could be 
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taken, Japan, seeking her own aims, on August 15, 1914, sent 
an ullimatum to Germany, advising the Imperial Government— 

To thdraw immediately from Japanese and Chinese waters, Ger 
mat 
those which can not 

To deliver on ) 
Japanese authorities, without condition 


W 
be so withdrawn. 


or compensation, the entire 


i ased 
Or tine 

In taking this action ordering Germany to “withdraw imme- 
diately from Chinese waters,’ Japan insultingly assumed 
authority over China to which she had no right and a weakness 
in China which was not justifiable. As a matter of fact, China 
did intern warships of both belligerents in waters under her 
control. 

President Yuan Shih-Kai, although he had intimated his readi- 
ness to order Chinese forces to capture Tsingtau, was prevented 
from so doing by the coldness of the reception by other powers, 
especially Japan. China attempted to limit the scope of mili- 
tury operations. There was no need for military purposes of 
going outside of the neutral zone about Kiaochow that bad been 
leased to Germany in order to send any troopsin. Great Britain 
followed China’s wishes in not going outside of their territorial 
reservations. The Japanese, on the other hand, landed their 
troops some 150 miles northwest of Tsingtau at Lungkow, far 
heyond the limits indicated. Moreover, on their march toward 
Tsingtau the Japanese assumed the military control of all the 
territory through which they passed, seizing telegraph stations, 
barracks, and all strategic positions besides assuming control 
of the entire railway between Tsingtau and Tsinan-fu, the capi- 
tal of Shantung—a section of railway most of which had noth- 


same to China. 


ing to do with military needs. China made vigorous protests 
but without avail. Since that time, Japan has maintained 


military stations throughout the length of the line, has built 
the important barracks as if for permanent control in Tsingtau 
and other stations, and has kept some thousands of troops in the 
Province. Moreover, she has set up a civil administration in- 
cluding a system of courts, and has, in certain instances, been 
trying cases even between Chinese. Again, in the parts of the 
town of Tsingtau which are best suited for commercial purposes, 
she has not only taken control of the former German positions, 
occupied them with Japanese, and administered them as public 
property or as private Japanese property, but she has built up 
permanent Japanese buildings adapted for commercial purposes 
upon much of the former unoccupied land, has in more than 
one instance forced foreigners, including Americans, to remove 
their quarters from advantageous positions to those which were 
less suitable for their business, and has given the territery thus 
acquired to Japanese for their own purposes. Our Government 
has, in its files, evidence of high-handed action on the part of the 
Japanese authorities against Americans and American estab- 
lishments far surpassing any pressure brought to bear upon 
them at any time. We should bear in mind that the Japanese 
have assumed in the same territory far greater power—civil, 
inilitary, and economic—than the Germans ever exercised. More- 
over, the Germans, especially of late years, had apparently 
adopted the policy of conciliation toward the Chinese and had 
vielded some of the privileges which they formerly held; for 
example, in connection with mines. 

It is very apparent that the period came after the German 
occupation, and very soon after, when they stopped their policy 
of expansion and exploitation, for what reason I do not know; 
but there is no question of the fact. The Japanese until the 
signing of the peace treaty had shown no disposition to yield 
more to the Chinese; rather the contrary, for they had en- 
croached in all directions. 

On November 7, 1914, Tsingtau surrendered to this assault, 
apparently merely whetting the Japanese determination to 
strengthen her grip still further. The powers, including the 
United States, had apparently acquiesced without difficulty in 
her aets about Tsingtau. To secure her clutch on China as a 
whole, the Japanese minister in Peking on January 18, 1915, 
presented directly to the President, contrary to diplomatic 
usage, the noteworthy 21 demands classified in five different 
groups. China was warned that she must act promptly, must 
accept the demands without change, and must keep absolutely 
secret all proceedings. In spite of the warnings, through news- 
paper correspondents, the Chinese made it known that such 
demands had been presented. The Japanese officials em- 


n-of-war and armed vessels of all kinds, and to disarm at once 
| 
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governments, the Japanese Government still denied there were 
21 demands. She presented a list of but 11. All this appeared 


| in evidence in the hearing held by the Committee on Foreign 


' 


' 
date not later than September 15 to the Imperial , - aw 
ire | an immediate unqualified acceptance. 
territory of Kiaochow, with a view to the eventual restoration | 


an } 


eee eee eee 


phatically and completely denied the truthfulness of the facts | 


as published. The Japanese Government warned the Japanese 
newspapers not to publish or discuss the question. All her 
representatives abroad were ordered to deny the facts and all 
news regarding them. In Peking, the Japanese minister officially 
denied to the other legations that any demands had been made. 
When at length, despite these vigorous attempts at concealment, 
the copies of these demands became known to other foreign 


Relations, 

In the meantime, her Peking representative was pressing for 
The Chinese were playing 
for time and hoping for the influence of foreign public opin- 
ion. At length, on May 7, 1915, Japan delivered an ultimatum 
giving two days and a few hours for acceptance, otherwis 
“the Imperial Japanese Government will take such steps a 
may be necessary.” Of course, failing to receive assistance 
from others, the Chinese Government had to yield, although 
parts of group five, against which the foreign outery had been 
loudest and the acceptance of which would practically make 
China a mere subject province, China refused to accept. Whil 
now Japan is urging that America accept her unwritten promise 


iS 


regarding Shantung, we should keep carefully in mind the facts 
just mentioned. Japan’s chief argument, and the argument 


that has apparently been most frequently accepted by America, 
is that China finally signed the treaty, although under pressure, 
and that she must abide by her decision. Japan is now endeay- 
oring to bring pressure upon the present Chinese Government 
to enter into similar negotiations with her regarding the condi 
tions under which Shantung is to be returned. She wants 
China to sign the award of the treaty putting all German 
claims and more into Japanese hands. Does the history of the 
21 demands justify Americans now in trusting Japan, even 
though President Wilson says he trusts her? 

It is worth while 


for Americans to note that at the time 
of the 21 demands, the American Government had on May 
15, 1915, sent a note to both Japan and China and formally 


notified both Governments “that it can not recognize any 
agreement or undertaking which has been entered into or which 
may be entered into between the Governments of China and 
Japan impairing the treaty rights of the United States and its 
citizens in China.” The political or territorial integrity of the 
Republic of China or the international policy commonly known 
as the open-door policy still stands. Apparently, from the pub- 
lic statements of the Japanese Government, that country at- 
tempts now to interpret the treaty as recognizing also the 
21 demands, but President Wilson specifically states that he 
did nothing at Paris to weaken the force of this reservation 
of May, 1915, regarding the demands. China, having failed to 
check Japan’s aggression, next attempted to make provision for 
a seat at the Paris conference, hoping that there at least she 
might receive justice. 

We have seen that President Yuan Shih-Kai had hoped that 
the Chinese might capture Tsingtau rather than to attempt to 
maintain neutrality or to limit military operations wherever 
Japan was concerned. Next he proposed to send troops to par- 
ticipate in the capture of Tsingtau, urging that all moves ii 
Chinese territory by Japan be discouraged. Again, in August, 
1915, he proposed to join the Allies, but the British minister dis- 
couraged him. On October 30, acting on the suggestion of one 
of his foreign advisers, he took up the question again, discussing 


it with the American, Russian, and French Legations. At this 
time the matter was given some consideration. The United 
States being still neutral could take no formal action. Thie 


American minister personally sympathized with the movement, 
and doubtless the American Government would have welcomed 


it. The matter went so far that the representatives of Great 
Britain, France, and Russia, on November 23, 1915, met with 
the minister of foreign affairs in Tokyo, Viscount Ishii. They 


suggested that China become an ally. Viscount Ishii objected. 
The reports of the interview from various sources agree that 
Viscount Ishii summed up his objections to the effect that 
Japan's interests in China were paramount and that she must 
maintain a firm hand regarding them. Moreover, Japan could 
not see without apprehension the prospect of a large Chinese 
army such as would be required if China were to join actively 
in the war. Nor could Japan view without uneasiness “ a moral 
awakening of 400,000,000 Chinese,” such as would be brought 
about by the participation in the war. In Millard’s account o! 
the interview, he phrases part of the objection thus: 

Nor could Japan fail to regard with uneasiness a liberation of | 
cconomic activities of a nation of 400,000,000 people. 

Such as would be brought about the 
should ponder well this statement. 

When America broke off official relations with Germany, 
February, 1917, she invited neutrals to sever diplomatic relations 
with Germany. In Peking, the American minister reached a 
prompt decision with China. Great Britain, France, Russia, 0 dl 
Italy, while apparently favorably impressed by the suggestion, 
did net urge it strongly. The Japanese minister in a private 


rview with the President said that China would run a grent 


by Americans 


. 


war. 
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risk by joining America inasmuch as the action of the United 
States probably would not be effective in the war, and that while 
that country had frequently expressed her sympathy with China, 
she had really done little for her. It was very doubtful whether 
the Allies could defeat Germany. It was much safer for China 
o rely upon Japan, since there would doubtless be harmonious 
action between Japan and China in the war, and Japan could 
then protect China. The minister also presented the same argu- 
ment to China’s prime minister. Under the circumstance, the 
Chinese Government hesitated until the American minister, in 
eply to questions of the Chinese, stated that while he had no 
ficial instructions, on account of the cables being out of order, 
he would assume the responsibility of saying that, in his judg- 
ssistance would be given to the Chinese to recover Shan- 


« 


¢ at the peace conference. On the basis of that assurance 
China, over the protest of Japan, accepted America’s invitation 
i severed diplomatic relations, The United States Govern- 
ni never repudiated the action of our minister, and China 
iter entered the war believing that she was promised Amer- 


support at the peace conference. 
these activities of China aroused Japan to new action. 
rrifie German drive was anticipated with thi 
ile 


The 
test anxiety. 


2res 


\\ America would in all probability come into the war, it 
ied unlikely that her troops could become seriously effective 
fore the spring of 1919, and it might then be too late. More- 
over, in all the countries there was a widespread belief that 
Japanese were inclined to sympathize with the Germans 

al io believe in the likelihood of German success Under 
those conditions the Japanese secured from Great Britain, 
France, Russia, and lialy, under various forms of phraseology 
nd under slightly different conditions, a secret pledge to sup- 
port the Japanese request that the German claims in Shantung 
he ceeded to her and that the VPacifie islands, north of the Equator, 


en to Japan. 

rhe still felt that America’s re 
heir plans, their case was not quite secure, and i 
electing a most eloquent and skillful diplomat, a 


ie Ly 


Japanese Vitlrout ognition of 


of foreign ffairs, Viseount Ishii, they sent him to the 

United States to secure such recognition. Shorily before his 

wrrival, a confidential memorandum purporting to be Ishii’s 

cram Was secured by the State Department and two or three 
her interested parties, Ishii Was to say 

t Japan has no ulterior motive in respect to the integrity of China: 

she adheres to her open-door pledges; that nothing subversive of 

t s sovereignty is contemplated; that Japan’s sole object is, by 

entirely pacific. to bring order out of chaos in China, with no 

privilege in view; that Japan understands China better than 

her nation, and, owing to her geographical proximity and special 

al position and interests in the Far East, she should, therefore, 


when essential, take the leading role in dealing with Chir + the United 


tates does with the nations of the Western Hemisphere 
| to be noied that in spite of Viseount Ishii's atiempt to 
re all these demands, in spite of the fact that in the Lansing- 
Ishii agreement, as it was published by Japan in China and 





ughout the Far Iasi, he apparently had secured these aims, 
d, matter of fact, failed in his chiet purpose. NSecre- 


Lansing, before the Senate committee, testified as follows: 


he ti as a 






id he theught that Japan's special interest in China 
} di e recognized in ny agreement we might make. I said 
hat surse the United States recognized that because of geographical 
ation Japan had a peculiar interest in China, but that the danger 
f putting it in any agreement was that it might be miseonstrned and 
hat therefore I abjected to it. 
{ further told him that if he understood “ special i rest’ meant 
paramour nterest ’ I eould not diseuss it further. 
hil Suggested a Monroe doctrine for the Far kast. I told him 
the Monroe doctrine did not give the United States a paramount 
ters over any nation on this hemisphere. And I thought the same 
rinciple should be given any other nat with regard to China, 
maintained silenee. 


this shows clearly that the American Government 
special interest 


recognized 
Japan in China greater than an interest 
uch as the United States has in Mexieo or Canada, and that 
Lansing positively refused even to Ishii any 

ramount interest’ in China. Moreover, since the Japanese 


diseus with 


Have been talking about the “ Monroe doctrine’ as applied to 
the Far East, it is worth while to note that Secretary Lansing 


Five 


on this 


did 
nation 


ihe “ Monroe doetrine 


he United States a paramount interest 


ilively asserted tbat noi 


over an) 


sphere, and that “no paramount interest and no special 
privileges should be given any other nation with regard to 
(nina, lt is fortunate that the State Depariment has, even 


late date, given its interpretation of this agreement. 
rhe Japanese have further attempted to strengthen their hold 
China, especially by exiensive loan operations. For months 
1) unofficial agent, the former prime minister of Japan, named 
Nishihari, was in Peking suggesting, almost forcing, the loans 
i China. The process was seeret. It is the deliberate opin- 
on of both foreign and other observers that threats and bribery 
e deliberately used, The applieations were of sneh a nature 
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: consequence, 
former min- | 
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that in many instances they woulc, not be proper securitic for 
loans unless it was intended to uss political pressure to collect 
them. And, again, although the purpose wes nominally eco- 
nomic, it is well known that the money was applied, conirary 


to agreement, for the military purposes of provincial leaders. 
The purpose was clearly to tie up in Japanese hands the best of 
the resources of China at a time when the other nations were 
so occupied that they could not interfere. Unless some change 
is made in these records, China will he seen to be largely 
gaged to the Japanese in such a way and to such an extent 





the already acquired rights of other nations will be serions! 
infringed. 
There is no need to discuss here at leng h the acts of the pea 


conference at Paris, as disclosed in secti 


ions 156, 157, ane 148 0 
the treaty. It is worth while, however, to note briefly the sicnifi 


+ 











cance of Shantung, for the full significance of the Shantung 
settlement seems to be little appreciated by the publi I 
is ordinarily stated that there has heen awarded to Japan 
merely the German rights in Shantung, and that therefor 
China is no worse off than she was befor Personally | 
lieve that Germany had no rights to renounce { think the 
treaty was abrogated by the act of But, however th 
may be, people shut their eyes to oral issue 
methods employed by Japan to get this claim, and «& 
realize its economic and political significance Aitention 
quently called to the fact that the German concession doe 
clude the entire Province of Shantung, some 35,000 squar 
(about the size of Illinois), with a population of some 40,000,000 
but only the territory surrounding the Bay of Kiaochow, <o1 
200 square miles in extent, with a population of 195,000; an: 
further added that Japan has promised to restore » Chit 
political rights over even this territo1 ' Kiao 
only the economie rights. The Japan ) \ eruy 
lously avoided calling attention the as gnificant sing 
fact; that is, that in the agreement which th forced Chir 
accede to in connection with tl settlement, they reser 
} Japanese settlement, selected by themselves, to remain ‘ 
the absolute control and direction « hay Aft thre 
| taken their pick, if the other natic sire, the gy 
provided an international settlement 

The outlines of this exelusive Japanese setilem: Sint 
be rather clearly defined. It includes all the wharve ind 
oiher port facilities, all of the railway terminals, the cab C1 
minals, the entral telegraph, elephone, and post offices he 
customs, together with all of the best business and gover 
mental sites in Tsingtau furthermore, the German riz 
which Japan is to inheri inder the treaty give her the 
clusive prior right in case China wishes to build two 
trunk-line railroads in Shaniung fo finance them or buil 
them for China on terms similar to the Tsingtau-Tsinanfu road 
to furnish all railway materials for such roads, to finances 
administer the opening of mines in the province, and in ca 

‘hina wishes to make any other developments of what 
nature 

The Chinese taovernmenti ima itself 3 ail case y here 
assistance persons, capital, or material, may be needed 1 
purpose whatever within the Province of Shantung to offer the 
work or supplying of materials, in the first instance to Germal 
Japanese, manufacturer nd merchants ngaged in undertakir 
the kind in question. 

Still further it ineludes the right to extend the existing in 
portant trunk lines of the main railroad outside of the Province 


of Shantuns the very heart of China, tapping the two ex- 
isting north and south main trunk lines, thus enabling her t 

divert much of the traffic, especially in the winter when the other 
northern ports are closed, to the port of Tsingtau, over whic! 
she has exelusive control. 

That is where the Whitham report comes in. The contro! 
these lines in Shantung connects with the northern and south 
ern lines, and Mr. Whitham, in his report on transportation in 
China. of course shows exactly what he meant, that it was 
giving to Japan not only control of the railroads of Shantung, 


into 


but a grip on the entire railroad system of China. It is not 
surprising that we have not received this report. 

Certainly this is no very small hold over forty milliot 
people. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President. would i errupt the S« 
if I asked him 2 question? 

Mr. LODGE. No. 

Mr. REED. What reason ot frered not 
ihe Senate this report? 

Mr. LODGE. The Senator from Connecticut (Mr. Bri 


better than I do. 1 


comnatible wit! 


GEE] knows the phraseology of the 
think it says simply that it would be in 
public interest to furnish it. 


response 
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Mr. BRANDEGEE. I believe the Senator from Missouri 
{Mr. Reep] was not on the floor at the time that matter was 
discussed. I will state for his information tiat the letter from 
Secretary Lansing, in reply to my request for the report, stated 
ihat the report had never received the approval of the Depart- 
ment of State, although the report was made to the Department 
of Comierce and not to the Department of State at all. The 
report for some reason, I do not know what, found its way 
from the Department of Commerce to the Department of State, 
und was there refused to the Senate by the Department of 
State on the ground that it has never received the approval of 
the Department of State, and, therefore, the Secretary does not 
Wish it to obtain publicity, as he expresses it, with any author- 
ity of the department. There is an intimation in the communi- 
cation, which is printed in the Recorp, but which I have not 
iime now to turn to or find, that there was some diplomatic 
negotiation going on with China with which this might in- 
terfere. In his letter of reply to the Senate resolution, which 
was unanimously adopted asking for the report, the President 
states that he thinks it is not in the public interest— 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I hardly supposed, if the Senator 
from Massachusetts will pardon me a word—— 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. He said it was not in the public interest 
to comply with the request contained in the Senate resolution 
io give us the report. 

Mr. REED. I understand. I hardly supposed that the Senate 
was to be barred from seeing anything that had not received 
ihe approval of the Secretary of State. It seems to me that 
su new doctrine, and I interject the remark now, but I want 
io elaborate it later— 

Mr. LODGE. This, of course, is the view of the President. 
‘he Secretary of State can not approve or disapprove the 
piper, 

Mr. REED. I think the Senate is entitled to every paper 
and every document bearing upon the treaty. The Senate can 
be just as much expected to respect any necessary secrecy as 
the State Department. So far as I am concerned, I think 
ithe consideration of the treaty ought to be laid aside abso- 
lutely until the executive department places the Senate in pos- 
session of the papers in the case. The withholding has been 
without precedent and without justification. To expect the 
Senate, as representing the people of the United States, in so 
far as the Constitution gives it that authority, to pass upon 
un important document without knowing the facts is to expect 
the Senate to be, to use a common expression, played the fool 
with. am tired of dealing with the case without the papers, 
und I think the Senate ought to take that attitude. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Massachusetts please state whether this is the only paper 
connected with the treaty that is under consideration, or re- 
lated to it, to which the Senate has been refused access or 
opportunity to study or examine? 

Mr. LODGE. Oh, no. We were refused practically every- 
thing that we asked for, except two drafts of the American 
plan for the league of nations, one of which was a printed 
draft ealled the American draft, and the other known as the 
composite draft. Mr. Bullitt, in his testimony, added a number 
of other drafts to the collection, so that we are rather well sup- 
plied with drafts of the American plan which was discarded. 
They also sent in, after some little acuteness of pressure, the 
treaty with France, which ought, under the provisions of the 
treaty, to have been presented the day the German treaty was 
presented, 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. How long was that held up or denied 
io the Senate? 

Mr. LODGE. The French treaty? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Yes. 

Mr. LODGE. I should say for two or three weeks after the 
submission of the German treaty. I am not at all sure about 
ihe date, but it was after there was some little discussion in 
the Senate about it that it finally came in. Of course, however, 
we gained no information from it, for it had been all printed 
in the newspapers. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Can the Senator from Massachusetts 
enumerate, out of hand, the important papers or documents 
which are known to exist which are not now in the possession 
of the Senate? 

Mr. LODGE. I can not give a full account of them from 
memory ; I should have to look at the records, but I can mention 
one or two. The protest or letter, or whatever we choose to 
cull it—the document in which three of our delegates to the 
peace conference expressed their objection to the Shantung 
cliuse—was refused. 

Mr. REED. And is it stili refused? 

Mr. LODGE. Oh, yes; if has been absolutely refused. 
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Mr. BRANDEGEE. The Senator refers to the letter of Gen. 
Bliss? 

Mr. LODGE. The letter of Gen. Bliss, in which Mr. White anq 
Mr. Lansing joined. That was asked for by a resolution of 
the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran] at the very beginning 
of our proceedings and was refused. 

We were also refused the official records of the peace con- 
ference and of the commission and of the council of 10. 

Mr. REED. So that the Senate has been denied the rigi){ 
to see the very documents which may at some time be appealed 
to as bearing upon the construction of the treaty itself. 

Mr. LODGE. They have been refused; practically every- 
thing which has been asked for has been refused. By that | 
do not mean to say that we have not obtained any information. 
We have secured considerable information. 

Mr. REED. But what you have secured you have obtained 
in spite of the State Department? 

Mr. LODGE. I ought not to say that in fairness. We had 
the financial experts of the peace commission before us, and. 
under examination and cross-examination, they went very fully 
into the discussion of the financial clauses of the treaty with 
Germany. 

Mr. REED. That was when the committee summoned them? 

Mr. LODGE. Yes; we summoned them. 

Mr. REED. Reports were not sent to you of the proceedings? 

Mr. LODGE. No. We simply had these men before us. We 
had Mr. Baruch, Mr. Bradley Palmer, and Mr, Norman H. 
Davis. They gave us all the information they could, I think. 
We also had the Secretary of State before us, and we also had 
the benefit of a three and one-half hours conversation with the 
President at the White House. 

Mr. REED. But the papers and records of the negotiations 
have never been laid before you? 

Mr. LODGE. Oh, no; none of the records of the peace con- 
ference or of the discussions carried on have been transmitted 
to the Senate. They were distinctly refused by the President, 
not only in his letter to the Committee on Foreign Relations 
but in the conversation at the White House. 

Mr. REED. If I am not breaking in on his discussion, I want 
to ask the Senator from Massachusetts one further question; 
and we have broken in so much that perhaps we might pursue 
this matter for 2 moment further, with the Senator’s pernis- 
sion. 

Mr. LODGE. It is not breaking in on my discussion at all. 

Mr. REED. Has the Austrian treaty yet been laid before the 
Senate? 

Mr. LODGE. No. 

Mr. REED. I will ask the Senator whether he is unoflicially 
aware of the fact that the Austrian treaty in radical and 
important respects undertakes to modify the league of nations 
covenant? 

Mr. LODGE. I was not aware of that. I have put into t) 
ReEcorD a copy of it, having received a copy from Paris through 
the Chicago Tribune correspondent, which I had printed to 
gether with two letters. Not all of the letters connected with 
it were included, by any means, but two that were sent us in 
response to the Austrian objections. The first draft of th 
treaty and the final letter of transmittal from our delegates | 
put in, and they have been printed. I confess, however, [I have 
not had time to examine them with any care at all. The Sen- 
ator from Missouri has undoubtedly seen them. 

Mr. REED. The point I desire to make is—and I make it in 
the form of a question—whether it is not true that, while the 
clamor is being made for haste in the acceptance of the treaty 
with Germany, which contains the permanent league of nations, 
treaties are now being negotiated with other countries which in 
substance and in effect change the terms of the league of nations 
contract? That is going on at the very time when we are being 
lashed here, and it is insisted that we shall at once enter into 
this contract without change. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I have not examined the version 
of the league of nations contained in the Austrian treaty. I had 
supposed it was the same in all the treaties. It is to be attached 
to the Bulgarian treaty, of course, and to the treaty with the 
Turks, and also to the Hungarian treaty. I had no idea that 
there was any variation in it or that it was modified in any 
way by those treaties. 

Mr. REED. For the sake of not leaving the matter in the 
air—and with this I will take my seat, saying, however, thal I 
intend to give a little more attention to it—this much, at least, 
is true, if we are to trust to the unofficial copy of the Austran 
treaty, that the Austrian treaty practically undertakes to con- 
trol by the Allies or through the league of nations the internal 
affairs of Austria. 
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fhe practical government of the country is taken over by the 
league, Then, it is provided that any question arising as to the 
carrying out of any of the internal affairs of Austria as pre- 
e-ribed in the treaty shall be an international question and shall 
be settled by the league; then, it is further provided that the 
seitlement shall be by the council of the league; then, it is 
further provided that that settlement shall be by a majority 
of the council of the league, instead of by a unanimous vote; 
then, it is further provided that all of the nations signatory 
hereby bind themselves to abide by the majority decision of 
the council of the league; and then, it is further provided that 
the complaint as to a violation of the treaty obligations by 
Austria can not be made by any nation a member of the league, 
which is the plain provision of the league covenant itself, but 
that it can only be made by one of the nations that is a 
member of the council. So, I say, by the boldest sort of process 
they are even now by way of treaty grafting onto the covenant 
the league of nations provisions which change its entire 
import; and that, while that process is going on, the Austrian 
treaty is withheld from us, the correspondence is kept from 
us, nnd we are told we must proceed at breakneck speed. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I will say, first, to the Senator 
from Missouri that the Austrian treaty which we have is an 
official copy, but it was not officially transmitted. As to inter- 
ference with internal affairs, the Senator need not travel so far 
as the Austrian treaty, for he will find similar interference in 
the treaty with Poland. 

Mr. REED. I am aware of that. 

Mr. LODGE. The treaty with Poland has never been trans- 
mitted to the Senate, but as it was transmitted by the British 
Government to the Parliament and printed with the other 
papers—and it was published in the White Book, a copy of 
which could be purchased for sixpence at the booksellers in 
London—I secured a copy and had it printed. It contains an 
interesting letter from M. Clemenceau to Paderewski. 

There is also a treaty with Czechoslovakia somewhere that 


has relation to the German treaty. The Czechoslovakian treaty 
I have never seen, and I have never heard of its being pub- 


lished in England, or I should have tried to secure a copy. 

Mr. GORE. How does the Senator procure the copies of the 
treaties which had not been transmitted to the Senate? 

Mr. LODGE. I have been able to secure copies in England. 
If they were published in this country, of course they could be 
obtained here; but I have a friend in England who kindly sends 
me them when they are published, as they can be obtained at 
expense. I repeat, the Czechoslovakian treaty we have 
never had; but, so far as waiting for documents is concerned, 
my own feeling is that we know about all we are likely to 
know about the pending treaty, and I should be very glad to 
go on with it and finish it at the earliest possible moment con- 
sistent with proper discussion and debate. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, will 
ine to interrupt him? 

Mr. REED. Will the Senator pardon me for a moment? 

Mr. LODGE. I yield first to the Senator from Connec- 
ticut 


smal] 


the Senator allow 


ir. 


REED. I beg pardon; I did not know the Senator 
from Connecticut was on the floor. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. When the Senator from Massachusetts 
speiks of having been refused the records I presume he refers 
lo the records of the peace conference. 

Mr. LODGE. Yes; the records of the peace conference, 
and also the records of the meeting of the council of ten, 
which gradually dwindled, as will be remembered, to a coun- 
cil of six, then to p council of four, and until it finally ended 
ip with a council of three. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Yes. By the term “records” does the 
Senutor mean to include what were known as the minutes 
ind the procés verbaux? 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly. The Senator will recall that we 
secured a copy of the proceedings of one of the meetings of 

commission in a pamphlet which was printed. It was 

in with some papers transmitted by the Secretary of 
vt und contained the record, I think, of one session. I 
pe thought that it got in by mistake, but that may not be 
le Cuse, 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. It may have been a sample. But what 
uted to eall attention to, Mr. President, was that the 
= retary of State, Mr. Lansing, testified, if I recall his state- 
Hen 


correctly, before the Committee on Foreign Relations 


il 


the request of the President a cable had been sent by 


his department to M. Clemenceau requesting M. Clemenceau 
not 


Frey 


to divulge to the French Chamber of Deputies or to the 
i Senate the minutes and the procés verbaux. 
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I received yesterday a copy of a French newspaper, or I 
think it was a translation of the French, purporting to be a 
statement by Clemenceau to the French Chamber of Deputies, 
in which he stated that it was at the request of President Wil- 
son that he declined to furnish the French Chamber the 
procés verbaux or the minutes of the conference. 

Now, Mr. President, my strong impression is that those min 
utes have been furnished to a committee of the French body, 
either the Senate or the Chamber, and that the committee was 
on the point of divulging them or submitting them to the body 
of which it was a servant, and that it was upon the receipt of 
the cable from our State Department, under instructions from 
the President of the United States, that Clemenceau forbade 
the publication of those, and France has ratified the treaty 
without knowing anything of them. The committeé, at least, 
had the privilege of seeing them; but our Committee on For- 
eign Relations—we being a great democracy and having the 
advantage of open diplomacy—have never been aliowed to see 
them. 

Those procés verbaux, telling what went on at each sitting 
of our peace commissioners, of course show the arguments 
given for every disposition that was made in this peace treaty, 
and for all the provisions of the covenant of the league of na- 
tions, and show what was said by each peace commissioner of 
the different nations, and are the key and explanation to what 
this treaty means, and why these things were done. That, 
under the new demonstration of open diplomacy, is put in the 
dark, and we are allowed to see this thing, not face to face, 
but “through a glass darkly,” and badly grimed at that. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I have been led away from what 
I was trying to say, and I shall now conclude briefly. 

I was speaking of this control of the entire Chinese trans- 
portation system which Japan was acquiring through the Shan- 
tung railways. The comparison, to show .practicaHy what it 
is, that springs most naturally to one’s mind, is to imagine that 
Great Britain, with her control of Canada—a far less rigorous 
control than Japan exerts over Manchuria or Eastern Inner 
Mongolia—also held under her control the port of New York, 
all the wharves, all railway terminals, including our two prin 
cipal railroads, the management of our central customshouse, 
post office, cable terminals, telegraph and telephone administra- 
tions, the absolute ownership and control of the Pennsylvania 
Railway through to Chicago, with the right to extend it at least 
as far west as Kansas City; the prior right to finance or build 
and furnish supplies to all railroads: all important mines, pres- 
ent and future, in that territory; and any other improvements 
which our people, through this Government, might contemplate 
making in any of that territory north of Washington and east of 
Chicago, provided Great Britain would perform this work for us 
as cheaply as any other responsible bidder. Before acceding to 
this section of the peace treaty the Senate should carefully note 
what such a grip of Great Britain would mean, not only to the 
United States but to all other nations of the world wishing to 
do business with the United States. That would fairly illus 
trate the enormous value of the control which Japan retains in 
the railroads and mines and her share of the port of Kiaochow 

The Senate, I think, should not only keep fully in mind the ag 
eressive measures taken by Japan from 1894 to the present in 
order to note the strides that she has made and what may be 
anticipated in the future, not only should they note her methods 
of unscrupulous disposition, but they also should not lose sight 
of other acts of hers which will enable them to judge of their 
effect upon a people falling under her control. There need be 
cited only two matters. Americans know from the spirit with 
which we have administered Porto Rico and the Philippines, what 
our views are regarding the influence of a stronger nation for a 
weaker one, more backward in matters of modern economic and 
political development. Late revelations of the Japanese policies 
in Korea begun with the murder of a Korean queen and the 
force exercised upon the Emperor and his ministers at the 
time of the annexation and ending with the brutal torture and 
killing of the unarmed and unresisting revolutionists in the 
spring of 1919, showed the difference between Japanese and 
American ideals. Do we wish to have Japanese methods applied 
in Shantung? And we should not forget that there are man)j 
individual instances of similar methods having been applied in 
Manchuria to the Chinese where the Japanese have been in 
control. 

One other and special instance of Japanese methods, a matte 
in which we have taken a profound interest and in which all 
nations desirous of the world’s welfare have taken a profound 
interest, is the opium question. For the last 10 years China 
has made a most heroic effert to free her people Trom the curs 
of opium and its compounds. They have gone so far as te 
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] 
expend, I think, something like $18,000,000 in destroying a large | traffic in which Japanese authorities are interested, eit) 
quantity of opium which had been brought in. The Govern- | official or unofficial.’ 
ment, to a most remarkable degree, has succeeded in carrying | “Under the 10-year arrangement with England in 1907 tie 
oul its policy, such success being verified by British officials, as | Chinese cleared their Provinces of native opium in seven years 
well as by the almost universal testimony of foreigners residing | and then the Indian open trade was stopped, though Britis), 
in China. Within the last twe or three years the Japanese have | merchants were still allowed tacitly to smuggle. Lately tho 


been forcing the Chinese in Chihli and Shantung back to their | Chinese bought up the remaining $14,000,000 worth of opinm 
fermer condition. Poppies are growing in Manchuria. Opium | and burned it, and now under Japan’s domination China y 

is immuufactured there in large quantities under the direction of | submit again to this reestablishment of this vile trade. 

the Japanese, and the same drugs—formerly bought, it is as- “* Shall America indorse these Hunnish acts toward a sist; 
serted, largely in Edinburgh aud other British territory—are now | friendly, allied Republic by signing the treaty in its presey; 
imported by the Japanese contrary to their formal word at the | form? 





opium conference, contrary to the spirit of the Chinese customs | “W. E. Mackui 
laws, and are entering China in very large quantities. The out- _- 
port and overseas supplement of the China Illustrated Weekly | “After many years of heroic efforis, the Chinese finally threy 


for February 15, 1919, gives some 300 specific cases of purchases | off the opium traffic, finally purchasing $14,000,000 wort) 
of opium and morphine made by its own agents from Japanese | the drug and burning it. After all this sacrifice under 4) 
shops. Testimony shows that, such cases are almost limitless, | Japanese domination the opium trade is being fully rees;.)| 
and it is believed by the foreigners resident in China that this | lished. The North China Daily News, the most conservative 
trailic has been deliberately encouraged by the Japanese Goy- | reliable British newspaper in China and the mouthpiece o{ 


ernment; first, for the purpose of revenue, and, second, with | the British Legation, as quoted in the Literary Digest of Apri! 
the ready willingness, at any rate, to have the Chinese for the | 12, says: ‘ Highteen tons of morphine were smuggled into Chi 
time being weak physically and morally in order that the | in one year. Japanese post offices are in every part of Chi: 
Japanese may be strengthened in this locality politically. |} and carry the drug everywhere. No customs inspections by 
It is amazing to me that the supporters of prohibition should Chinese authorities allowed by the Japanese. In south Chin 
sustain a power which is engaged in forcing opium upen China, | morphine is sold by Chinese peddlers, each of whom carries ; 


a drug even more deadly in its effect than alcohol. |} passport certifying that he is a native of Formosa, and there 
In this connection I wish to print the testimony taken by the fore entitled to Japanese protection. Japanese drug. stor 
committee in regard to the opium question, which I will ask to | throughout China carry large stores of morphine. Japanese 
have inserted here without reading. It is the testimony of Mr. medicine vendors look to morphine for their largest profit 
Macklin, who has been for more than 20 years in China, and Through Tairen morphine circulates throughout Manchurian snd 
the head of the College of Nanking. It well deserves reading the Province adjoining. Through Tsingtau morphine is carried 
and examination. | with opium and other contraband by motor-driven fishing boats 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so | to some point on the mainland from whenee it is distributed 

throughout the Province of Fukien and the north Kwancgtune 

Everywhere it is sold by Japanese under extraterritorial pr 
tection. While the morphine traffic is large, there is ever 
reason to believe that the opium traffic upon which Japan 

‘Under the dominating influence of Japan in China the opium | embarking with enthusiasm is likely to prove more lucrative 
business that had been stopped by England and China is being | In the Caleutta opium sale, Japan has become one of the co) 
fully reestablished, siderable purchasers of Indian opium. She purchases for For 

‘Tn Asia magazine of March, 1919, Putnam Weale says that | mosa, where the opium trade shows a steady growth and wher 
ihe Japanese imported 20 tons of morphine a year into China. | opium is required for the manufacture of morphine. Sold by 
The Shanghai North China Daily News, the most conservativ the Government of India, this opium is exported under permit 
and reliable British newspaper and the mouthpiece of the | applied for by the Japanese Government, is shipped to Kobe 
British Legation, quoted in the Literary Digest of April 12, ‘In | and from Kobe is transshipped to Tsingtau. Large profit: 
South China morphine is sold by Chinese peddlers, each of whom | made in this trade, in which are interested some of the leading 
carries a passport certifying that he is a native of Fermosa and | firms of Japan. It must be emphasized that this opium is not 
would be entitled to Japan’s protection. There are Japanese | imported into Japan. It is transshipped in Kobe Harbor, fro 
post offices everywhere in China, and they carry the drug | which point, assisted by the Japanese-controlled railroad through 
throughout the country, and the Chinese authorities are neither 


able to investigate nor interfere. They are helpless under 
Japanese domination. Japanese drug stores throughout China 
carry large stocks of morphine, and Japanese medicine venders 
look to morphine for their large profits throughout Tairen. 
Morphine circulates though Manchuria and the Provinces ad- 
joining. Through Tsingtau morphine is distributed over Shan- 
tung, Anhui, and Kiangsu Provinces. From Formosa mor- 
phine is carried with opium and other contraband by motor- 
driven fish boats to some point on the mainland, from where it 
is distributed throughout the Province of Fukien and north of 
Kwangtung. Everywhere it is sold by Japanese under extra- 
territorial protection. While the morphine traffic is large, there 
is every reason to believe that the opium traffic upon which 
Japan is embarking with enthusiasm is likely to prove more 
lucrative (18 tons of morphine sold in one year by Japan to 
China De 

‘In the Caleutta opium sales Japan has become one of the 
cousiderable purchasers of Indian opium; she purchases for 
l‘ormosa where the opium trade shows steady growth and where 
opium is required for the manufacture of morphine. Sold by 
the Government of India, this opium is exported under permits 
applied for by the Japanese Government for shipment to Kobe 
and is transshipped to Tsingtau. Large profits are made in this 
trade, in which are interested some of the leading firms of Japan, 
It must be emphasized that this opium is not imported into 
Japan, but is transshipped in Kobe Harbor, from which point it 
is assisted by the Japanese railroads to Tsinanfu and smuggled 
to Shantung into Shanghai and Yangtze Valley. ‘Two thousand 
chests of opium are smuggled, valued at $20,000 per chest, or 
$40,000,000, and the Japanese authorities recently taxed $5,000 
a chest or $10,000,000, which does not appear in the estimates, 

“* The customs and post offices where smuggling is done are 
wholly under Japanese control. Moreover, Japanese military 
(lomination would forbid in both ports any interference with the 


ordered. 
The matter referred to is as follows: 


SHMANTUNG AND OPIUM 


Tsinanfu, it is smuggled through Shantung into Shanghai i 
Yangtze Valley. Two eee chests are smuggled, selling s 
$20,000—$40,000,000. The Japanese authorities levy a tax upo! 
this, which does not appear in the estimates, equival 
$5,000 a chest, a total for 2,000 chests of $10,000,000. The « 
toms where smuggling is done are wholly under Japanese “ 
trol. Moreover, Japanese military domination would forbid 
both ports any interference with the traffic in which the Ja] 
nese are interested, either officially or unofficially.’ 

‘from the Missionary Review of the World, May 19. hb. W. 
Thwing, of the International Reform Bureau, says: * Ja] 
imports 20 tons of morphine a year into China.’ 

“ Many quotations in Millards Review and the Far Easte 
Magazine. 

“Under 10-year arrangement with England in 1907 the ' 
nese cleared all their Provinces of native opium in seven years, 


it 


| 
| 
and then the Indian opium trade was supposedly stopped, but 


tacitly smuggling still allowed, and now under Japanese domina 
e vile 


tion China must submit to the full reestablishment of t! 
traffic. Shall America indorse such Hunnish acts toward & 
sister, friendly, allied Republic by signing the treaty 10 
present form? 

“WwW. E. MACK! 

Mr. LODGE. It is needless to dwell on these conditions, how- 
ever. The case seems so complete that it is impossible t to see 
how any conscientious American can consent to any act or - 
treaty that will extend the power of such a nation as Japan ov 


a country like China, especially when the United States ae 


n at 


liberately drew China into the war with at least an impli 
not an expressed promise to give assistance and protec tio 
the peace conference. 

Such then has been the course of Japan—steady, relentless, 


ing to get ultimate control of the vast population and great = z 
e future 


tl nd 


aim- 


tory of China. As it has been in the past so will it be in th 
in regard to Shantung. Japan is steeped in German ideas 
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recurds Wat as 1.0 industry because from war she has secured all 
the extensions of her Empire. She is a power armed and trained 
confronted by an unarmed and peaceful people. She means to 
exploit China and build herself up until she becomes a power 
formidable to all the world. It is not merely that she will close 
markets of China and obtain enormous commercial and 
economie advantages. She will use ultimately the practically 
inlimited man power of China for military purposes just as 
Germany and Austria used in their armies the man power of the 
“3,000,000 Slavs, who were utterly opposed to German domi- 
nation, to promote their schemes of conquest. Japan will be 
enabled to construct in that way a power which will threaten 
the safety of the world. She is already advancing in Siberia; 
she controls practically as far as Lake Baikal; she is beginning 
to stretch out farther; and with her control there and China 
developed as she means to develop it she will threaten Europe. | Tf pe is gem ; ca. 
: aie : 4 s : ‘ Germany. Will you not help the cause by a substantial contribution ? 
But the country that she would menace most would be our own, “ Herbert 8 Houston, treasurer: George W. Wickersham. Vance M. 


ae which every other signatory will treat with ill-concesled 
i unless we carefully maintain a very superior Navy in the Cormick, Cleveland H. Dodge, Oscar S. Straus, finance committee ; Bush 
' 
} 
' 
} 
| 
| 
| 


amusement. 

“T favor the unadulterated reservations for which Senator Lopur has 
been making a courageous and patriotic fight. The league covenant 
which you ask me to support pardons the looting of the Chinese Republie, 
our traditional friend and ally, by the Japanese Monarchy, a monstrous 
crime, which if ratified by the Senate will brand my country for all 
time as the faithless ally of a great but helpless people. 

‘**T refuse to contribute one dollar for such a purpose, and furthermore 
I request you to erase my name from your list of apologists for your un- 
American propaganda. 

‘CHARLES SUMNER Birp 

“The telegram to Mr. Bird was: 


‘New York, October 3, 1919 
“ 


CHARLES 8S. BIRD: 


“The League to Enforce Peace, William Howard Taft, president; A 
Lawrence Lowell, chairman, is conducting an active and necessarily ex 
pensive campaign to secure an expression of public opinion that will 
compel ratification of the peace treaty without reservation that would 
require resubmission to the Paris conference of a separate treaty with 


Pacific the day will come when the United States will take the | Terminal Sales Building, New York.’ 
place of France in another great war to preserve civilization. z 
Kngland allowed Germany for 40 years to build herself up in 
every direction, to rob Denmark, subdue Austria, and plunder 
france. At the end of 40 years she had to make gigantie sacri- 
fices to prevent the German conquest of the world. It seems 
incredible that Senators understanding this subject and looking 
out upon the future should pursue a similar policy toward 
Japan; that we should be so shortsighted as actually to leave 
Japan to become a peril to America and even to encourage her 
in SO doing. 

I do not propose that we go to war with Japan, but there is 
a long distance between that and helping her, encouraging her, 
aud aiding her to get control of China and of 400,000,000 people. 

But there is one other reason even more decisive to my 
mind than this. It is a great wrong, this giving of Shantung 
over to the control of Japan. Morally it is indefensible, and 
t is ho answer to say that we failed to object to the German 
seizure of Shantung. As a matter of fact, the open-door policy 
of Mr. Hay was the reply to the German movement and for the 
time arrested it. The President has gone out of his way to say 
that provided we could trade with these stolen territories we are 
willing to let them be stolen. This unfounded attack upen the 
dead is the most repulsive of all those attacks which the Presi- 
dent has seen fit to make. If ever there was a disinterested | 
policy, it was that of Mr. Hay, who did not take office until six 
months after Germany took Kiaochow. We got nothing from it 
Whatever that all the world did not get. The intention of the 
policy was to save China and prevent further extensions of for- 
eign acquisitions of Chinese territory. But even if it had been 
otherwise, it would be no answer to what it is now proposed to 
do by this treaty to say that we should have interfered in behalf 
of Korea in 1904. Two wrongs never madea right. If we passed 
} 


} 
} 

by on the other side in 1904, neither then nor in the case of the 
j 
} 


APPENDIX IL. 
{Irom the Christian Science Monitor, Oct. 7, 1919.] 
** SHANTUNG ONCE MORE. 

“The statement publicly made by Senator Lopcre of his in 
ability to support the Shantung clause of the peace treaty on 
any terms must strike the ordinary man as the only possibl 
step for any person to take who, to an understanding of the 
conditions, adds a statesmanlike perception of the consequences 
entailed. 

“Tt is scarcely necessary to recite once again the nature of 
the extraordinary surrender of the allied Governments to 
Japan in the Paris conference. It will suffice to say that, in 
spite of repeated declarations in favor of-self-determination, 
a Province inhabited by some forty millions of people has had its 
future determined for it by five aliens in a French council cham 
ber. Now, not only was this an unspeakable breach of the idea 
of self-determination but it Was something even worse, for it was 

| a decision to take the destinies of these 40,000,000 people out 
| Of the hands of their own national Government and to hand 
them over to the mercy of a foreign government which, up to 
the time of the signing of the treaty, had had no claim upon 
| them at all. 

* Now, who were the gentlemen who made this decision? 
They were really the prime minister of France, the prime min- 
ister of the United Kingdom, and the President of the United 
States. And this is all the more remarkable when attention is 
given to the record of the Japanese Government in dealing 
with these three powers. To understand this it is necessary 
to know how the secret treaties between Japan, on the one 
side, and France and the United Kingdom, on the other side 
were obtained. During the course of Germany’s submarine 
warfare there came a moment when it seemed to the adniral 
ties in London and Paris that the percentage of losses was so 
severe that unless some means could be found of lessening then: 
the war would be lost, owing to the destruction of food sup 
plies and war matériel. In these circumstances the British and 
French admiralties applied to the admiralty in Tokyo for naval 
assistance. At this moment Japan was an ally of the two 
appealing Governments. Moreover, she was the ally who had 
suffered least of all in the waging of the war. France and the 
United Kingdom had put their last coin and their last ship, 
so to speak, into the struggle, and they now appealed to Japan-— 
not to do the same thing at all, but merely to send ships into 
the Mediterranean in order to help to prevent the loss of war 
in which they were all allies. Japan’s reply was simplicity 
itself. It was to present the terms of the Shantung secret 
treaties as the price of her acquiescence. France and the 
United Kingdom believed that they were unable to resist the 
demand. Whether they were or not is, so far as the Shantung 
question is concerned, immaterial. They accepted the terms, 
and the bond was signed. 

“This was before the United States came into the war. 
When the United States did join the Allies, the United States 
sent a similar request to Japan for the assistance of cruisers 
Japan declined to send these, and send them she never did. 
In the meantime, however, the seamen of the allied nations had 
proved equal to the task set them. Admiral Sims’s proposal 
of the convoy system had been agreed to, and the world bardly 
yet grasps what it owes to Admiral Sims for convincing not 
only the British Admiralty but the British mercantile marine 
that it was possible to effect something which stereotyped train 
ing had induced both parties to the agreement to regard as 
almost impractical. In addition to this the depth bomb hac heen 
| invented, and so in spite of the recalcitrancy of Japan the war 
was won. : 

“The war won. the representatives of the various nations 


t 


i . . . . a : es . rockets J ‘ 
, Whitewashed, however, with soft phrases and uscless inter- ‘ arrived at Paris with their treaties | leir Pockets, (pap 


German seizure of China did we become an active participant 
inthe wrong. Here we become an active participant—we put our 
signature to the treaty and give our approval to the control of 
Shantung by Japan. We assent to having the territory of an 
associated power, innocent and peace loving, handed over to an- 
other associated power. It is not enemy territory that we thus 


} 





tray. It is the territory of a friend who helped us and the 
other nations in the war against Germany. It seems to me an 
ntolerable wrong. I desire at least that my vote should record 
for benefit of those who come after me that I in no way 
Wis associated with this wrong to man and to the cause of 
freedom and justiee. 
APPENDIX A. 
{From the Boston Herald, Oct. 8, 1919.) 

bikb STANDS Witt SENATOR LopGe—MAkKEs Tarr RepLy tO RE- 
‘ST FOR Alp From Leacur TO Enrorce PEACE—CALLS SHANTUNG 
‘ ‘STROUS CRIME 

irles Sumner Bird has sent a sharp reply to the finance 
ttee of the League to Enforce Peace, in reply to a telegram 
him to contribute to the campaign that is now being con- 
by President Lowell, of Harvard University, in behalf of 
mulication of the peace treaty without substantial reservations. 
‘Ile asked that his name be erased from ‘ your list of apol- 


“ADDRESSED TO W. If. TAFT. 
‘ir. Bird’s letter to the committee is addressed to former 
nt Taft, president of the League to Enforce Peace. It 


* Past WALPOLE, MASsS., October 7, 1979. 
WILLIAM Howarp TAFT, ae : 
csident, Bush Terminal Sales Building, New York City: 
have just received a telegram from the finance committee of your 
‘on asking me to help the cause by a substantial contribution. 


{ understand it, your society favors the league covenant as it 
| 


vig 
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produced her secret trenties with France and the United King- 
dom, and demanded her pound of flesh. It has been held that a 
no matter how gained, is a sacred undertaking, and that 
the allied nations could not break their treaties with Jupan 
without subjecting themselves to the seorn of the world for 
treiting these treaties as scraps of paper. But the interesting 
fact is that the allied nations not only did treat as an absolute 

rap of paper the treaty between China and Germany, but at the 
nstigation of Japan read into that treaty something which was 
never contained in it. The treaty between China and Germany 
declared that the Chinese concessions in Shantung 
were nontransferable to any other nation. Therefore the treaty 
between Japan and Germany, by which Germany transferred to 
Japan her concessions in Shantung, was only another instance of 
converting a treaty into a scrap of paper. Japan acquired 
from Germany, by this treaty, something Germany had no power 


rreaty, 


to convey. Yet on this iniquitous transaction is founded the 
theory of the sacred inviolability of the secret treaties between 


Japan, Fra ind the United Kingdom. 

It is evic from all of this that the secret treaties, as well 
is Jupan’s treaty with Germany, represented a bond similar to 
that which Shylock obtained from Antonio. And the com- 


on is much closer than appears at first sight. It will be 
that again and again, during the present contro- 
much has been made of the fact that Japan has promised 


part 


remembered 


versy, 

to return to China her sovereign rights in Shantung. But those 
sovereign rights never were transferred from China to Germany, 
and therefore never could have been transferred by Germany to 
Japan. And it is exactly here that the comparison to Shylock 
becomes so peculiarly exact. It will be remembered in the court 
in Venice, when Shylock pressed his bond, Portia, in the zarb 
of Balthazar, replied: 


‘This bond doth give thee here no jot of blood; 
fhe words expressly are ‘a pound of flesh.’ 

* Now, it perfectly plain that the bond never gave Japan 
the sovereign rights of China in Shantung, and therefore that 
in proposing to return them Japan is in very much the position 
in which Shylock found himself upon that oceasion. 

n, are the plain facts of the case. How the allied 
gain her ends is one of the 
mysteries are many. ‘The 


These, th 
ministers ever permitted Japan to 

teries of diplomacy, and the 
however, 
entlemen ceneerned set their hands and seals to those bonds 
France and the United’ Kingdom may possibly still 
they are held by the treaties obtained from them dur- 
the Senate of the United States is under ne 


scales 
the 
in Paris. 
think that 
ing the war. But 
such pressure.” 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, no matter how scholarly, 
no matter how interesting, a discourse may be upon this great 
problem, it avails little unless it reaches to some conclusion that 
will settle something besides a mere matter of sentiment. 

I do net believe that there is anyone in the Senate who would 
he pleased to see the German concessions retained permanently 
by Japan. I do not believe that there is a Senator on the floor 
who does not agree with the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Lopck| that the purpose of Japan has been to control Chima. 
There is no question but that this little empire, with forty-five 
millions of peopie, must necessarily seek some outlet for her 
population and some territory 
counnerce As ether countries have pressed westward until the 
world has been divided up among the greater, more progressive, 
nations of the world, so Japan, starting in the line of progres- 
very many years behind the western nations, seeks her 
outlet in China, and we will all agree, Mr. President, that what- 
eyer she may gain in China in the absolute contrel over the in- 
lustries and commerce of that country may be detrimental to 
the commerce of the western nations. 


But after we have agreed with these propositions, the ques- 
tion still stares us in the face, How are we going to settle it? 
What are you going to do to wrest this territory from Japan? 


Dees the Senator from Massachusetts believe for a single 


moment that if we insert the name “China” in articles 156, 
157, and 158, in lieu of the name “ Japan,” that has settled 
this question? What will be Japan’s answer? Her answer 


will be, “ Well, I am here, now what are you going to do about 
it’ ? What will be our reply? Willit be war: It must then be 
war ovr nothing, and I, Mr. President, am opposed to aiming < 
gun whieh is unloaded, and especially so when the party against 
whom it is aimed*knows it is unloaded. 

Vir. OWEN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. McCUMBER. If we are not going to do anything in the 


from North 


matter of enforcing what we put into that treaty ourselves, to 


have fallen from the eyes of the world since | 


in which she can expand her | 
| league was of any value whatever. 
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my mind it is far better, from the standpoint of national honor. 
as well as from the standpoint of a practical politic, that we do 
not threaten to do that which we do not intend to carry out. | 
yield to the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. OWEN. The Senator asked what we were going to dio 
about it. IL suggest that we take it up in unlimited debate. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I think that is just hoy 
would end. 

Japan says, ‘‘ We will not agree to this. We not only hay; 
treaty with China, by which China solemnly agreed that {hy 
German coneessions should be turned over to us, but with an 
immense cost in blood and treasure have driven the Germans 
out of China. We hold possession not of the Chinese rights 
but we hold possession of rights which China of her own 
tion, whether through cowardice or not, turned over to ¢ 
many. We took them from Germany. We hold them by 
power of conquest. Now, whois going to put us out of there }) 
force?” 

Will it be Great Britain? No, Mr. President. Great Brits 
has an agreement with Japan that she will sustain her i 
elaim. 

Will it be Franee? No. Japan has an agreement with I" 
that France will sustain her. 

Will it be Italy? No, Mr. President. Italy has an 
with Japan that she will sustain her in the holding of th 
German possessions, these leasehold interests. 

Then, we are brought right back to the practical questio: 
what we are going to do, and the only answer that the Amerie: 
people is given is that we will not do anything. We will simp! 
express a dissent, and, Mr. President, that dissent settles 
ing. 

Mr. President, I maintain there is a better way. Of co 
Iam a believer in a league of nations to protect the territ 
integrity of other nations, and if I can not attain the obje 
through a league of nations by virtue of a treaty I 
have a great deal of faith and confidence in the moral influ 
of a world freed from the danger of war in compelling © na 
to desist from a wrongful purpose. We have something in th 
treaty between Japan and China by which we have a hold uj 
Japan. We have an agreement whereby a world league wi 
have a grip upon the situation in such a way that they can 
to Japan, “ We demand of you that you fulfill your obligations.” 

This whole objection to the Shantung provisions, Mr. Pri 
dent, is based upon the assumption that Japan will not kee} 
her treaty stipulations. Now, it may be that she will not un! 
there is some other force bearing upon her to compel her to 
so. But EF would rather have the foree of all of the great 
nations of the world back of the obligation to return th:an to 
leave it in the present ehaotic condition, when all in th 
that Japan has to do is to stand back upon her dignity an 
held what she has secured. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the Senator vield to to 
ask him a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Nort» 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Just for a question, Mr. President. 

Mr. REED. Does the Senator think that Japan would yield 


acreen 


1) 


this territory at the request of the league, or would the 
league—— 
Mr. McCUMBER. I think she would have to yield it ii th 


Or would the league have to use force? 

Mr. McCUMBER. [I think the league would not have to use 
force. The knowledge that the power to enferce was theré 
would be sufficient to prevent the attempted wrong. 

Mr. REED. If the league would not have to use force a) 
it is organized, why is it that the league, which is now in ex 
istence, according to the statements of the proponents of the 
league, did not use its moral suasion to have Japan do justice 
at this time? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Well, Mr. President— 

Mr. REED. If Japan can bluff them now, why can 
bluff them after awhile? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Japan can not bluff the _ nov 
Japan is not doing anything further now than simply acting im 
compliance with her own agreements which she made with 


Mr. REED. 


she not 


Ww 


world now. 





Great Britain, with France, with Italy, and also which she made 
with China herself. 
Mr. REED. Mr. President : 
Mr. McCUMBER. Nobody, so far, is attempting to bluff 
Japan. No one is in a position to bluff her. But Japan, back of 


this treaty, made her agreement with China, and if there Is 4) 
one thing that is made certain in the provisions of this league 
of nations it is the duty of the great nations of the world to not 
only themselves ineuleate the moral obligation to abide by agree’ 























































































but also to compel other nations to faithfully comply 
their agreements, 
REED. Mr. President, does the Senator mean to tell the 
and the country that Japan has a treaty with China en- 
her to take over the alleged German rights? 
MicCUMBER. Why, certainly. 
REED. That was the one that was secured by force very 
Ve 
{[(CCUMBER. Mr. President, have gone over that 
westi of securing a treaty by force from China until it seems 
ihat it is getting somewhat stale. China has not made a 
in 80 years with these great nations that has not been 
it about by coercion. 
And so, I 


M 
\l 


we 


ir, REED. suppose, if we have league of 
\ IcCCUMBER, Mr. President, I did not yield for the Sen- 
pake an address. I will let him fellow me, if he wishes 
» so. If he wishes to ask a question, I will answer it. 
REED. Oh, very well. 
Vi \icCUMBER,. So far as the question of force con- 
it applies to every treaty that China has made in the 
Great Britain obtained her territorial rights in 
China beeause of her superior power. France did the same 
Belgium, Holland, and every other country that has 
d anv rights whatsoever in China secured them because 
did not dare refuse. They secured them, Mr. President, 
lv the same way as we secured the open door in Japan 
1 GO years ago, when we sent Admiral Perry over to Japan, 
Japan did not dare refuse. We were too important a 
The faet is, nevertheless, that the treaties remained. 
WV vas the agreement made between J: 2nd China? 
China would sign this treaty demanded a note 
eement with Japan, which was to be a part 
itself and whieh did in fact become part of it, and this 
he Japanese minister wrote to the Chinese envoy: 
| cy: In the name nry Government 1 have the 
ke following declaration to the Chinese Government: 
fter the termination of the present war, the leased territory 
w Bay is completely left to the free disposal of Japan, the 
Government will restore the said released territery to China 
ler t jlewing eonditions— 


is 
erned, 


VOUS. 


sit il 
Chit 
exXa 


pan 


she 


of honor to 





named. Then the Chinese nrinister 
honor to acknowledge the 
date, in which you make 
our Government: 
ifter the termination of tl 
Kx how Bay is completely t 
Government will r 
following condition 


replied : 
excellency's note 
leelaration in the 


receipt of your 
the following « 
present war, 
the free 
said Je: 


the leased territory 
disposal of Japan, the 


the territory to China 


stor: sed 
hat declaration was made by the Japanese representa- 
terated by the Chinese representative that there 
S e no error, thereupon the treaty was signed. Therefore 
nditions become, morally and in every other respect, a 


ve, Fre SO 


part of the treaty itself between Japan and China. 
Senator from Massachusetts |[Mr. Loper| just made this 
promises Japan has never tixed time when she would 
(ierman rights to China. 
Is true? Why, Mr. President, her statement iixes a 
definitely as it is possible for time to be fixed under 
hos nditions. Remember, the war was not over. While 
Japan had taken possession by conquest of Shantung and had 
that Germany held in China, the settlement of those 
eT rights must remain inchoate until the treaty of peaee, 
nations engaged in that war would determine what 
sposition should he made of the German rights and German 
Mr. REED. Will the Senator yield for a question? 
ir. McCUMBER. Certainly. 
Mr. RIED. Has not the President of the United States tried 
Japan state a date, a time when it will fulfill these 


At. MCCUMBER, And Japan has stated that she will fulfill 


sition in accordance with her promise. What is her 

— Let us read it and see if it answers itself. 

Mt REED. Iam trying to get at just one question. 

M McCUMBER. If the Senator means has she fixed 2 day 
ithe month, a day of the week, an hour 2nd a minute, no 

‘Ir, REED, No; nor the year. 

‘ir. McCUMBER. Nor the year. 

~ REED, Nor the deeade nor the century. 

Mr McCUMBER. Let us see what she does say. Eb want the 
“enator’s attention to the language that is used: 

Wh iter the termination of the present war, the leased territory 
pa —_ Bay is completely left to the free disposal of Japan, the 

mse Government will restore the said leased territory to China. 





Mr McCORMIOCK. = 


Mr. President 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Barr. in the chair), Dox 
the Senater from North Dakota yield to the Senate On 
Lilinois? 

Mr. McCUMBER. In just a moment; one at a time. 

When will this territory come under the complete right of 
Japan to dispose of? It will fall wnder her authority when the 


treaty is signed, because it is the treaty of peace that determines 
Japan’s right, after all, to hold that territory. It is net under 
her free disposal until the treaty has been signed, and then there 
is but one meaning. and that is this, that she will proceed imme- 
diately—that does not necessarily mean within the next minute 
or the next hour or the next day, but as natieus act it dees mean 
that she will proceed forthwith to evacuate that territory and 
return it to China. If she fails to do that she wil! fuil to 
in good faith, her selemn obligation made with China 

I yield to the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. McCORMICK. ‘The Senator from North Dakota, with his 
ripe experience, judges of the present and future conduct of 
their conduct in the past. There 
fore I trust that will seek to throw a little light on the future 
conduct of the Japanese in Shantung by some reference to the 
good faith in which they carried out their solemn and repeated 
disclaimers, first, to establish a protectorate in Korea and then 
their denial of an intent to annex Korea 

Mr. McCUMBER. The only difference is now that the Senator 
from Il.inois would leave Japan in a pesition where she can do 
in China exactly what she did in Korea, I purpose to bind her 
to her obligation return it. The Senator would release her 
from that obligation by throwing her outside of this treaty 
entirely. 1 ated, Mr. President, that with Japan signing this 
treaty we hi the civilized world with a grip upon her 
throat to compel her to comply with h We did noi 
have that with reference to Korea. 

Mr. REED and Mr. McCORMICK addressed the Chair. 


keep, 


} 
De 


to 


lVvé 


got 


‘Yr agreement. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator fron rth 
Dakota yield, and if so, to whom? 
Mr. McCUMBER. I will yield iirst to the Senator fro! 


Missouri. 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, it seems to me the point of differ- 
ence is this, and I should like to hear the Senator upon it 


Japan stole that country She says now to the world, “ Confirm 
us in our title and after we have been confirmed in our title we 
will give it back.” Some of us say, “ We refuse to confirm you 
in your title; give it back now.” That is the difference, 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, we get down immediately to 
the question of dealing with nations. No matter how 
into the war, Japan happened to be our ably in this war. 

Mir. McCORMICK. Our associate. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I will accept the phrase—our associate in 
this war, the same as Great Britain and France and Italy. J 
know, Mr. President, that since the war has practically closed 


cha ent 


a great many Senators prefer now to consider them as our 
enemies, and Germany seems to be more an object of solicitude 
than our friends who helped us to defeat Germany. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

Mr. McCUMBER. I have not taken that view mysel?. VOW 


from China. The Senator 


Japan did not steal it from China. 


Japan did not take this territory 
forgets that Germany had it. 


She took it with her military power in battle. She purchased 
it with the blood of her soldiers. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President—— 

Mr. McCUMBER. Just minulk [ am going to ansy 
Senator first. 

Mr. REED. 1 want te call the Senator's attention fo son 
thing he said— 

Mr. McCUMBER. No, Mr. President, vill answer the S 


ntor’s first question now 

Now, having obtained it in that way, and having declured 
when she obtained it that she would return it to China, can 
the Senator see ne impropriety whatever in saying to our as- 


sociate in this war, ‘“ We do not trust you, you will not do it, 
and therefore we will force you to do it without first giving you 
the opportunity to make good”? There are some of the Japa- 
nese pe ple who have a little pride, Mr. President, such as the 
people of other nations have. They have some feeling in the 
matter. They have some sense of national pride and honor 
notwithstanding any charge that is made to the contrary, be- 
cause no nation could long continue if it did not have some sense 
ef honer. I would rather trust to that sense of nationa! in- 
tegrity at the present status and say to Japan, “ We do trust 
you.” And even if we do not trust her, we shall at least 
the backing of the world nations under the league agreemel 
to force her to comply with her treaty obligations. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield 

Mr. McCTUMRER I will yield for a question. 


have 
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Mr. REED. I am going to ask a question. I am going to 
ask if the Senator, a few moments ago, when he said that some 
Senators were becoming more solicitous about Germany than 
they were about the rights of our associates, meant that? and 
if so, I want him to name the Senators. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, there have been a great 
many arguments on the floor of the Senate, arguments filled with 
hatred of our principal ally in this great struggle, and all the 
attempts that we have been making to prevent the adoption of 
n league of nations have been made upon the assumption that 
we must so guard ourselves in every particular that there could 
not be a decision against us even though we were in the wrong. 
In other words, we must centrol the situation completely at all 
iimes. That has been followed by arguments repeated upon the 
floor that we were, in effect, by this treaty securing such a 
grip upon the throat of Germany that we would strangle her 
to death for all future time. 

Mr. REED. Now, Mr. President—— 

Mr. McCUMBER, That is what I meant and that is sufficient 
for me, 

Mr. REED. If the Senator will permit me, because I think 
it is a somewhat delicate question, I should like the privilege 
of interjecting a remark—— 

Mr. McCUMBER. TI do not care to argue now. I want to 
finish my remarks. If the Senator wants to ask a further 
question, I will try to answer it. 

Mr. REED. I want to make a suggestion to go with the 
statement the Senator has made. The cry of “ pro-Germanism ” 
has become very frequent here, generally more by innuendo 
than by direct statement. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I have not used the ery of 
pro-Germanism myself, 

Mr. REED. ‘The Senator came very near it, but if he wishe: 
to retract it now, I have nothing to say; but if he does not- 

Mr. McCUMBER. I have no desire to retract anything I 
stated. 

Mr. REED. If the Senator does not propose to retract, then 
I propose to invoke the rules of the Senate and to have this 
matter settled right now. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I have the floor and I de- 
cline to yield. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I call the Senator to order. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I decline to yield. We will see whether 
the rules of the Senate will be enforced or not. 

Mr. REED. I call the Senator to order. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I decline to yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from 
Dakota has the tloor, 

Mr. REED. I call the Senator to order under the rules of the 
Senate. 

Mr. McCUMBER. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
kota has the floor. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President-—— 

Mr. McCUMBER. [L intend to occupy the floor until I close. 

Mr. REED. I call the attention of the Chair to the rule of 
the Senate that when a Senator calls another Senator to order 
he must take his seat and the question must be settled. 

Mr. McCUMBER. No, Mr. President; there is no such rule. 

Mr. REED. I call the Senator to order, because—— 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Chair determines whether or not a 
Senator has disobeyed the rules of the Senate; the Chair does 
the calling to order, and not another Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Missouri for a question? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I will yield to the Senator from Missouri 
for a question. 

Mr. REED. I am making this point, and I am making it 
within the rule of the Senate: A Senator can call any other 
Senator to order, whereupon he must take his seat, and the 
question of whether he is in order or not must be settled. I 
did net desire to do that with the Senator. I gave him a chance 
to explain his language, 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yielded for a question. 

Mr. REED. I asked the privilege of making a statement; the 
Senator declined to allow me to do so; and I am unwilling that 
an insinuation that impugns the honor of the Senate and the 
loyalty of the Senate shall go unchallenged upon this floor. If 
the Senator from North Dakota says he did not intend that, that 
is the end of it; if he stands upon it, I stand upon my point of 
order. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. 


North 


I decline to yield. 
The Senator from North Da- 


The rule reads: 


No Senator in debate shall, directly or indirectly, by any form of 
words, impute to another Senator or to other Senators any conduct or 
motive unworthy or unbecoming a Senator, 
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Mr. McCUMBER. 
President. 
all times. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair decides that the Se 
ator from North Dakota has the floor and will proceed. — 

Mr. McCUMBER. ‘Then, Mr. President, I will proceed 

Mr. REED. I call the attention of the Chair to paragra 
of Rule XIX. i ee 

Mr. McCUMBER. I decline to yield. 

Mr. REED I am not asking the Senator to vield I 
standing on the floor 3 

Mr. McCUMBER. I decline to yield. The Chair has ruled 
that I have the floor, and I intend to hold it. I want the Sen 
ator to fully understand that I purpose to stand upon 
rights, and the Senator has got some work to do if he 
me off the floor. 

Mr. REED. Oh—— 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, the Senator can not put it 
off in that way. I fully understand the Senator's purpose, ] 
have not interfered with the Senator in any of the speeches he 
has ever made upon this floor, and I purpose to exercise ny 
rights in debate, 

Mr. REED. I call the attention of the Chair to paragraph 4 
of Rule XIX. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I decline to yield to the Senator. [Let him 
understand that. I have listened to the Senator, Mr. President 
for days and hours, and I have never interfered with him, 
although I disagreed with him very much. Mr. President, I 
want to know if I am at liberty to go on without interference? 

Mr. ASHURST. Will the Senator yield to me? I rise ag an 
amicus curia. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I am always glad to yield for a question, 
but I will not yield the fleor. 

Mr. ASHURST. When a Senator calls another Senator to 
order it is the duty of the Presiding Officer to have the excep. 
iionable language which is asserted to be offensive taken down 


I stand upon that rule at all times 


; : Mr 
IT am also ready to defend myself under that ry) me 


Cat 


al 





my 


takes 


' and read, and after it is taken down and read from the desk, 


then it is for the Chair to determine whether or not the Sen 
ator was in order. Then an appeal lies from the decision of the 
Chair. That is the method in which such points are deter- 
mined according to our precedents. The language complained of 
must be read before there can be any debate. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President-—— 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. KING. I submit that a statement 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senate will be in order. 
Paragraph 4 of Rule XLX reads: 

4. If any Senator, in speaking or otherwise, transgress tlie rules 
of the Senate, the Presiding Officer shall, or any Senator may, call 
him to order; and when a Senator shall be called to order he shall 
sit down, and not proceed without leave of the Senate. 

So the Senator from North Dakota will yield until the 
words used by him to which the Senator from Missouri objected 
shall have been read. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President— 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield to the Senator from Utali. 

Mr. KING. I submit that the rule does not require the 
reading of the words. The Chair, I submit, must first pass upon 
the question as whether the rule has been infracted, if he 
recollects the words. If the Chair remembers the words, tlien 
obviously there would be no necessity of having them read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is going to insist 
on having the words read, as the Chair does not remember 
them. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Secretary is a better reader than ! 
am, and I shall be very glad to have him read them. 

Mr. REED. I have no desire to interrupt the Senater, 
but——_ 

Mr. ASHURST. The question is not debatable. 

Mr. REED. I am going to make a statement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senate will be in order 
The words will be read. 

Mr. REED. I am perfectly willing to withdraw the poit 
and to let the Senator from North Dakota proceed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The point is withdrawn and 
the Senator from North Dakota has the floor. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I should like to have the 
Reporter read what I said. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Reporter will read 
requested. 

The Reporter read as follows: 

No matter how she got into the war, Japan happened to 
in this war. 

Mr. McCorMicxK,. Our associate. . ; hic 

Mr. McCumber. I will accept the phrase—our associate 10 this 


war, the same as Great Britain and France and Italy. I know, Mr. 
President, that since the war has practically closed, a great mab, 








our ally 




















prefer 


now to consider them as our enemies, and Germany 
to be more an object of solicitude than our friends who helped 
defeat Germany. 


VMcCUMBER. That seems awful, Mr. President, does it 
REBKD. Mr. President, since the Senator will not permit 
thdrawal of the point, I ask the ruling of the Chair on 

oint as to whether or not that does not impugn the honor 
he loyalty of the Senate. 

PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will sustain the 
of order raised by the Senator from Missouri that the 
which have been read do impugn the motives of some 
ors in this body. 


\icCUMBER. 


Mr. President, may I go on? 
\ REED. In order. 
fhe PRESIDING OFFICER, If there is no objection, the 


may proceed. 
\icCUMBER. Mr. President, I presume that everyone 
3 own views to what constitutes an impugning of 
and so forth. I have mine, and any remarks that have 

ide from any source have not changed my view. 
President, there is a provision in the league of nations 
nt itself to which I wish to call attention. the 
( requirements imposed by the covenant of the league of 


ne oT 


n the members of the league is a 


as 


One ol 


respect for all treaty obligations in the d gs ‘san 
with I he 
that mean nothing? Has it no significance? I think it 


So we have this condition: In 1898 Germany seized this 

ry from China and compelled China acquiesce 

nds. Thus she obtained these rights In 1914, or early 

the German concessions were seized by Japun, not from 

but from Germany herself. What then happened? 

7 Britain, France, and Italy entered into an agreement with 
| that 


her 


they would support her in holding possession of 
er she took from Germany. Japan was not satisfied 
t, and also secured a similar agreement from China. 
| it was through coercion, just as the German rights were 
through coercion; there is no question as to coercion 
* case, and one act was as binding as the other; but 
rreement between Great Britain, Italy, and France and 
as not secured through coercion or duress. They 
o sustain Japan. Now, the whole question resolves 

a practical one. 
lapan refuses to turn the territor ver to China vill 
Britain sustain Japan in that position? Wil] Italy and 
sustain her? No one for a single moment doubts that 


we 
brought right back to the 
we are going to do. Will we go to war 
'n this leasehold interest to China? 
IXvery Senator who has spoken here 


Then, if we will assume that 


ner, we are 


are not 
simple proposition 
to compel Japan 
We know that we 


igainst the league 


Some to 






has made his plea upon the ground that we will not 
erican soldiers to die in a foreign country to establish 
uin the countries of the Old World. We will not send 


liers to Europe 3,000 miles away; and, Mr. President, if 


ot do that, certainly we will not send them to China 
| les away. What will we do? I will tell you what we 
nd what we ought to do. Instead of helping China 


‘contract and thereby driving Japan out of the league— 
Japan never could l l amendment 
proposed—we could say Japan as a member of the 
one of the signatory parties to the agreement, “ You 
eclared that you will return this German leasehold 
u did not declare that you would do 
Olt 


honorably aecep the 
to. 
to 
so 5 years or 50 
now, but you said that you would return it when ft 
to your power to do so; and the moment this treaty 
. he power to perform your obligation is in existence, and 
vou to perform it.” 


is 


suppose Japan says, “I will not do it.” Wha vill 
China, under the terms of the league of nations, can 


tely file her complaint with the council, declaring that 
Ni to perform her obligations, in that she fails and 


to return the Shantung rights to China as she agreed 
to China of May 25, 1915. 

ult of her refusal means war, and we é¢all the 
ry of the league of nations to prevent the war by com- 
Japan to fulfill her duty. 


LO 


ote 


upo i 
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and an unbroken record, to ask Japan to come before the le: 


of nations exactly in the same way, and then to keep her hand 
clean by complying with her obligations 
Nor do we stop there. Once this treaty signed, onc 


obligation is entered into between all the nations of the 


and under the league 
of nations covenant, to compel any nation to conform to it 


provisions, and the principal provision of the league is thi 
nation shall unlawfully and by force hold the territory of an- 
other natior That is all that we ean expect in ease, Mr, 
President. 

Just one word, and I close 

The Senator from Massachusetts {Mr. Loi ‘ 
Japan has made only her unwritten promise. 

Mr. President, I can not agree that it is an unwrit promise, 


The promise is si 
ministers 


gned by 


and it is 


both the Japanese Chinese 
in writing, and it is specific, and the promise 


and tne 








is clear and unequivocal. I would rather have Japan a mem- 
ber of this league with the world against her if she fails in 
| her duty than to leave her alone, because the moment we drive 
| Japan out of this treaty and out of this league by the sug- 
vested amendments Japan will say to the world. “I will hold 
this territory by right of conquest ind the world is not i 
to disp SS¢é her. 

Nor is that all ihe moment this aty is signed, it m« 
for Chil first, the return of Shantur and, secondly, that the 

orld will li her territory in the future. Now, I want 
give her that securit I believe this league assurance wi 
worth more China than the mere expression of a sentiment 
on the part of the United States that “we think Japan stolk 


i promis 


this territory 
German leasehold ir 
Mr. KING. Mr, 
The PRESIDING 


Dakota yield to 


from China,” or that “ Japan is not entitled to this 

terest.” 

President— 

OFFICER. Does the 

] the Senator from Utah? 
Mr. McCUMBER. I yield te the Senator 
Mr. KING. If the Senator will pardon me, I should lil 

invite his attention to the fact that in addition to the 

promise to which the Senator has just referred there is 

not in writing signed by the partie 


Senator from 


he 


writtel 
anothe 


and vet 


promise , pe rhaps 
is in writing, and I think it has the significance 
itten document. The minutes of those who participated 
eonference reveal, as I am advised, that 
Japan to restore to China the German co 
minutes record that promise upen 


I believe, are signed by the repre 


and implie 
of a writt 
the pence there 
made by 
1 the 


and the minutes 


* th nn? ‘ 
sions, a} the ( 


Japan; 


tives of the powers. 
Mr. McCUMBER. I do not understand, Mr. President, tl 
the minutes were signed. I do not think there is any question 


whatever but that Japan made the declaration. The President 


of the United States, who was present on the occasion, si 
| clares; and the officials of Japan have again and agai 
serted, since that time, that they intended to keep sacred 


obligation. 


Just one othe Vi rd Mr Presid nt 





The Senator fro Massachusetts [Mr. Loner] stat 
thinks the German treaty was abr ted by tl t o I 
That would be absolutely true pro the Gern rich 
not been transierred to Japa! e before China went int ! 
war on paper. I do not think it in the mouth of China tos 


and after I had 


| “I transferred German rights to Japan 

transferred the German rights to Japan, and after Japa 

seized them from Germany, I declared war on Germany) me 
| thereby became with what I had transferred re 

I declared this wv 

I agree, Mr. Preside! vith all that the Senator h: id wit 

reference to th cion that used in this treaty, and ] 
| have no doubt but that the treaty will be complied with in l 
| its terms, provid we keep Japan in a position where we can 


I Senator from Missouri asked me if I thought Japan | 

comply with that, after knowing what her history has | 

2 in Korea. I replied yes, because she has the world against | 

t compel her to do it, whereas she only had helpless | 

Vilng and Korea against her on the other occasions. That, 

Mr. ‘resident, is why I believe that it is by far the better | 
by to ask China to come into this lergene with clean hends 


compel her to kee I the treaty 


; and we can do that 


y the moment 
she hecomes a final party to the league. She may sign it before 


, 


we do: but if we send back to her changed, it ceases to bea 
treaty so far: Japan is concerned, and she would either hav 
to agree to it or else she would have to repudiate it; and if she 


repudiated it she would stay out 


of the league, and, released of 


the league contract, with hand on the throat of China, with n 
power in a position to loosen her grij 
Mr. REED. Mr. President, nothing is more unpleasant to 


me than to get into an altercation with a brother Senator 
When I asked the Senator from North Dakota to permit me to 
call his attention to the words he had spoken, which in my 
judgment impugned the integrity of Senators, if he had allowed 
me to call his attention to those words and had said that he 
did not mean to cast any reflection upon the loyalty of Mem- 
bers of the that would have closed the incident, and 


ahi 


Senate 
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thaart is the way I had hoped it would be closed. But he de- 
clined to do that, and let his words stand. Simply in order that 
th might not go to the country unchallenged I resorted to the 
somewhnt drastic method of calling the Senator to order. 

I have the highest regard for the Senator from North Dakota, 
and maintain for him a personal regard. did not want to 
interrupt him in his speech; I had no such thought, but I 
can not allow statements which impugn the honesty of pur- 


pose of men who are opposed to this league to go unchallenged. 
of 





I think the Senator from North Dakota, with the heat 
debate upon him, said some things he did not mean; and I 
would have pussed that, but other similar expressions have 
been made. There are a good many people who seem to think 
that those who differ from them on this league of nations are 
very bad men, very wicked men; that it is a species of heresy 
not to be willing to surrender the sovereignty of the United 
States into the hands of the representatives of a lot of foreign 


governments. I hope this debate can proceed without attack- 
ing the motives of men, because if it ever comes to an exchange 
of the kind of compliments the Senator indulged in, those who 


stand for the absolute national integrity of this Republic, who 
refuse to place it in any respect under the command or power 
of foreign potentates, can well place their loyalty, their love 
of country, their patriotism alongside of those who are willing 
to set up an international tribunal which, according to the 
language of the Senator himself, just uttered, has the right 


to compel nations to obey its will. 

It is all well enough to talk about a league of nations com- 
pelling Japan to do what it ought to do; but it must be borne 
in mind that if the league of nations has the power to compel 
Japan to do what it ought to do, the same body has the power 
to compel the United States of America to do what it ought 
to do; and since that body is a law unto itself, and determines 
every one of these questions for itself, and settles for itself 
vhat it believes to be right and what it may believe to be 
wrong, it follows that a body having the power to compel 
America to do what it ought to do is a body which has the 
power to compel America to do what that body thinks America 
ought .to do. 

In other words, by the plain confession and statement of the 
nator, the league of nations is a supergovernment, having the 
to determine what America shall do and what America 
shall not do. So that instead of America determining that ques- 
tion for herself, as she has in the past, she must yield her right 
as a sovereign to determine for herself to a body composed of 
foreigners, and when a question comes up for determination in 
which America is a party, America does not sit—not a single liv- 
man who has sworn allegiance to the Republic sits. The case 
a body of foreigners. Questions that now are 
the Congress of the United States and by 


4 


power 


ing 
is determined by 


to be determined by 

the President, and ultimately by the people of the United States, 
are thus transferred to a body of men who owe us no allegiance, 
who muy possess for us no disposition of fairness. So that when 
the Senator from North Dakota asserts, as he has asserted, that 
the league of nations can compel Japan to do what the league 
of nations says is right, under this treaty, that statement car- 


unquestioned conclusion that they can compel 
they determine the United States 


with it the 
the United States to do what 
should do. 


ries 


Mir. President, there may be men who are willing to put the 
neck of Uncle Sam in that sort of noose, to throw the rope over 
a beam, and to place the other end of it in the hands of our 
ancient enemies, with permission to pull, pull, pull as long as 
they please. As for me, as long as I have breath and God gives 


© the power I shall say that the destiny of this Republic shall 
remain in the hands of the American people alone. 
This brings me, Mr. President, to an analysis of statements 


that we frequently hear made. We hear it said that the league 
of nations will compel the right thing to be done, that the league 
of nations has the power to compel right to be done in this 
world; and the assumption is made in all these arguments that 
the league of nations will always discern the right and always 


with infallibility do justice and equity. 

Gentlemen seem to forget that the power to decide a question 
and to apply coercion to carry out the decision, which is what 
the Senator from North Dakota has now plainly stated will 
always be exercised with infallible righteousness, carries with 
it the power to decide it wrong, and that there is no earthly 
tribunal that has ever been set up that is capable of always 
rendering a righteous decision. It is true, we must submit 
ordinary earthly controversies between individuals to earthly 
tribunals. But to what kind of tribunals? We submit them 
in our land to a jury summoned from the body of the county, 
from the vicinage; to a judge learned in the law and selected 
his wisdom, and his probity 


with reference to his impartiality, 
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of character. a code of laws writtey 


They are submitted under 


by ourselves and for ourselves. Appeals lie from the nisi prijs 
or trial courts to the appellate tribunals. It all must be do) 
in the open. 

Finally, as a shield over all, is the Constitution of the United 
States, under which the rights of a citizen may be protected 
even so far as the Supreme Court of the United States itsei. 
And in all these controversies no juror can sit who has a pre ‘ji ; 


dice or an interest, and no judge can sit who has a pref e 
or an interest. The tribunal is selected with reference to 
impartiality ; and, too, it is a tribunal not only learned j 
governed by our law but it is a tribunal trained to our methods 


its 


i and 


of thought, to our ideals, to our religion; and all these ele 
ments enter into every case that is tried by a tribunal of ou; 
land. Yet, how often does justice miscarry, and how fre 
quently is it found that errors, both of law and of fact, have 
crept in to bring a tragic end to what ought to have heen a 
triumphant acquittal of justice. 

Let me compare that, sir, if you please, with this league of 
nations. Let me very briefly point out why a league of nations 


only is not likely to do justice, but why it can not do jus 
tice. I undertake to prove that the most impossible tribuna| 
that ever was set up in the world is this tribunal called the 
league of nations. I care not, sir, whether you have resor{ ty 
the council, dominated by five great powers, or whether you 
have resort to the assembly, where the representatives of 32 
States sit. 

In the first place, 


not 


there is no law under which this tribunal 


convenes. There is no code, no statutory law laid down pre- 
scribing the rights of litigants. There is no constitution wri 


ten that circumscribes or binds the powers of this assembly 
There is no bill of rights for the individual nations. Since thaj 
day in 1215 when King John was forced to sign the Magna 
Charta, democracies and self-governing peoples have circum 
scribed their rulers with constitutions, bills of rights, and legal 
restrictions all tending toward governments of laws, 
the Government of the United States, and not governments of 
men, such as are the monarchies. Yet this covenant which is 
to make the world safe for democracy does away with all of 
these tenets of democracy and sets up a government of men 
and not a government of laws. There is a covenant, so called, 


} 
such as 


by which the various nations enter into this tribunal, and, 
having entered, submit their various controversies and ques- 


tions to the arbitrament or decision of various members of the 
tribunal, gathered either in the assembly or in the council 

Is either of those judicial in its character? That was the 
dream and thought that many men had who talked about 
settling world controversies without wars. But, sir, they are 
not judicial. They are political. Every man who sits upon 
either of these tribunals is the representative of a foreign Gov 
ernment. He owes no allegiance to anybody on earth except 
his own Government. It sets him up and it pulls him dow 
at will. He does not need to be learned in any law: indeed, 
there is no code of laws for him to follow, for the law 
the various countries under which these men live 
much as the color of skin and the character of 
They have no common code of law, no common code 
no common system of religion, and no common 
thought. 

They come there, 
world—from India, il, 
from Haiti, from Ecuador, from Great Britain, and from all 
the other countries—each with his own ideas of right 
wrong, each with his own conceptions of what is moral 
moral; and I remark, by way of parenthesis, that I ha) 
doubt that every Jap believes that it is a duty to his country 
and a duty to his god, if he has one, to grab every inch 
Chinese territory the moment the opportunity is so 

This league of nations does not even acknowledge us its ¢ 
what has been heretofore called international law. You 
not find in the entire covenant of the league of nations 
fication of international law, or a recognition of wha 
fundamental principles. 

So that these men come in as the repres« 
kinds of governments, of differ ‘ent kinds 
that are the antithesis of each other, and of ¢ 


1 
] 
s of 
differ as 
religious 
morals, 


as 
of 
method 


ol 





part of 
from Liberii 


aggregation from every 
from the Hedjaz, 


an 
from Siam, 


ufforde 


ntives of di 
people, ol 
le 


Oi 


that are as different as day is from night. They come Uiere 
I repeat, not as judges of courts, not as men sworn to Uphele 
the law or to bring forth equity, but they come as the represent 

tives of their respective governments. I affirm now that! 
my opinion that not one of these men whe cver voted agallis! 
the interests of his own government, no matter how just mis! 

be his vote, would ever dare go home again to his people. 
Is it possible on any great international question that ee 

iL CUU 


i a 


can imagine to find this tribunal unbiased, as you expect 
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io be? XX will defy any Meinber of this Senate to point to a 
single great international question where substantially every 
nation of the earth does not have a selfish interest. Point me 
now to one, if you can. And in many of these cases they have 
common interest against the United States. 
Suppose the question were to be raised again of the Panama 
Canal tolls, and suppose that America were to assert what I 
lieve to be her undoubted right, the right to open that canal 
her own vessels, sailing under her own flag, without the pay- 
ent of any toll. Suppose Great Britain were to protest and 
mmon us as a litigant to the bar of either the council or the 
embly, and Great Britain, being a direct party complainant, 
| the United States, being a direct party defendant, could not 
e their seats at the council table and the trial would proceed, 
us say, before the council. France has an interest in free 
for if tolls are not free for her as they are for America 
interest is exactly the interest of Great Britain in character 
not in degree— 
Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President 
Mr. REED. Let me finish my sentence. 
Japan owns vessels. She has the same interest that Great 
Britain has. Italy possesses a maritime fleet, and she has an 
terest, aS Great Britain Belgium, Greece, Spain—every 
.of those nations has an interest identical with the interest of 
(ireat Britain, yet they are not parties litigant and they can sit 
nd vote, and would sit and vote, in the interest of their own 
tions. Does that bear any resemblance to a court? And yet 
is to this tribunal, composed of interested parties, composed 
of foreigners, that we propose to submit great national ques- 
on 
[ yield to the Senator from Nebraska 
Mr. HITCHCOCK. 
ration is unfortunate, 


se 


We would not be summoned to such a 
hbunal in sueh case. We have arbitration treaties with Great 
ritain that cover exactly such a case, and those arbitration 
(ies remain in force under the terms of the league of nations. 
REED. ‘The Senator’s now this infamous 
sition is that in this instance we have treaties. He does 
lare bring his case to the tribunal. He pleads that it will 
ecided by another tribunal and that we escape the inequities 
ch a decision as would be rendered by this interested tri- 
because, fortunately, we have a treaty that enables us te 


lt defense to 





ean arbitration which may bear some faint resemblance to | 


oceeding in a court of justice. 

ir. HITCHCOCK, Mr. President 

Mr. REED. Just a moment. The plea is like every plea I 
heard from the lips of every man who undertakes to defend 
document. It is a plea of confession and avoidance. They 


Mr. President, I think the Senator's illus- } 
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“What you say is true, but in this particular instance the | 


not allowed to act.” However, I call the Senator’s 
ntion to the fact that England, notwithstanding her arbitra- 
treaty, can put us into the council at any time by a com- 
nt. Jt is so written in the instrument. 

do 


is 


\! 


HITCHCOCK, England can nothing to us that we 
not do to England. 
li. REED. Oh, yes; she can. She has the votes. 
iv. HITCHCOCK. England promises nothing that we do noi 


England incurs no obligations that we do not incur. 
| are purely reciprocal. 


rhe purpose for which I interrupted 


the Senator was to show 


these assertions about cases being brought before the coun- | 


in this way are based absolutely upon entire ignorance of 
decument. The document contemplates arbitration. The 
ocument provides for arbitration. The league of nations is an 
nsion of the idea of arbitration. We have led other nations 
hitration. We have urged arbitration, and the league of 
itions Simply carries the proposition further. When the Sena- 
Says > 
Mr. REED. If this is a question, go ahead. 
‘iv. HITCHCOCK. When the Senator says England would 
such a case as that against us before the council, it simply 


that he does not understand the thing at all. Great 
britain would not. We would not. We would arbitrate the 
‘r, just as we are bound by many treaties, not only with 


rent 


Mr. REED. Now, Mr. President, it is too bad, really, that 
omewhere along the dark shadowy course of my intellectual 


existence IT did not fall under the sunlight of the Senator’s 
ntelligence so that I might gain knowledge from him. 3ut 


[ happen to have read the covenant of the league of nations, 
id while I may be mistaken about anything, I affirm that there 





s not a first-class lawyer anywhere on earth who will take 
hat document and say that we could not be compelled to try 
he cause in the league. The language is plain. The various 








~~ 
O88. 
nations agree to submit to arbitration or to the council, 
then the provision follows that either party can remove the ease 
from the council-to the assembly. While the Senator is talking 
about ignorance, I simply suggest to him that he read the 
document himself. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Does the Senator deny that if Great 
Britain had such a controversy with us she muuld call it up 
under the arbitration treaties now in existence? 

Mr. REED. I say Great Britain can eall it up under the 
arbitration treaty or she ean call it up under the league cov 
nant, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. No; she can only call it up under the 
arbitration treaty. That is the only way she can call it 1 

Mr. REED. I say more than that. All the Senator would 
succeed in doing, if he made that plea good, would be to defend 
against the league, not by answering my argument, but by 


saying in this particular instance we are not obliged to submit 
ourselves this fearful instrumentality which you set 
up, dominated by European and Asiatic countries. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, Does the Senator desire to misquote me? 
I have not said that. I said the council was igned for 
such a purpose, and when that it was designed to 
pass on such questions, he shows that he does not understand it. 

Mr. REED. I shall not characterize our distinguished Dem 
cratic leader as ignorant he characterizes me so often, and 


I repeat that it is my misfortune not to have sat at his feet 


to have 


not desig! 


he states 


oO 


, as 


and learned wisdom, but I thought I had an understanding of 
the Engtish language. 

Article 12. The members of the g agre that if there should 
arise betw them any dispute likely to lead to a rupture, th ill 


submit the matter either to arbitration or to inquiry by the coun 


Mr. HITCHCOCK, Has the Senator read it all? 


Mr. REED. Iam reading it. If you will wait long enough, 
I will read it all. 

And tl agree in no case to resort to war until three months after 
the award by the arbitrators or the report by the council. 

In any case under this article the award of the arbitrators shail 
made within a reasonable time, and the report of the council shall 
made within six months after the submission of the dispute. 

Article 15. The members of the league agree that whenever any 
dispute shall arise between them which they recognize to be suitable for 
submission to arbitration and which can not be satisfactorily settled 
by diplomacy, they will submit the whole subject matter to arbitration. 

And for this purpose the court of arbitration to which the case is 
referred shall be the court agreed upon by the parties to the disput 


stipulated in any convention existing between them. 
Mr. HITCHCOCK. Will the Senator permit me 
him there‘ 
Mr. REED. 


or 


to interrupt 


I will let the Senator interrupt me in a moment. 


aril, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, But I want to interrupt the Senator at 
that point. 

Mr. REED. All right, since I am to learn. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The quotation which the Senator has 
just read is that the nations agree that if a question should 


arise which they agree should be submitted to arbitration, it 
shall be arbitrated. The Senator knows that Great Britain and 





the United States have already agreed that this is one of the 
questions which should be settled by arbitration, and yet | 
lugs in the statement that it is to be settled by the council. 

Mr. REED. The Senator from Nebraska will not wait until 
I get through. If he does, he will see where he comes out. 
He will come out of the hole he went into. 

Article 15 says: 

or ihe consideration any such dispute th uurt of arbitration to 
which the ca is referred shall be the court ed on by the parties 
to the dispute or stipulated in a1 nvention existing between the 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. That is already existing. 

Mr. REED. Can the Senator wait a minute? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. No; I can not That is just what I n 
ealling attention to. 

Mr. REED. I understood what the Senator called my atten- 
tion to, and his remarks actually penetrated my mind. I really 
understand what the Senator means. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, I congratulate the Senater from Mis- 
souri. 

Mr. REED. I ought to be congratulated, because it requires 
a great deal of brain power to always follow the Senator when 
he walks in such a high line. I continue reading: 

The members of the league agree that they will carry out in f z 
faith any award that may be rendered, and tha y Wi 
to war against a member of the league which 
the event of any failure to carry out such an awat 
propose what steps should be taken to give effect thereto. 

Now let us go back. 

Article 12 provides, as I have said— 
that if there should arise any dispute likely to lead to ruptur they 
will submit the matter either to arbitration r to inquiry by th 


council, 
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It, 





Article 15 has to do with the question of arbitration. It is | pose that when we got into council one of Great Britain’s pawn 
proposed there that there shall be arbitration. Let us see | or dummy directors, sitting on that council, voted “no.” ang 
whether either party has to aceept arbitration: there was not a unanimous decision; what would at one 

Ant. 14. The council shall formulate and submit to the members of | result? Suppose that Greece, that has been Great Britain’s chat- 
the league for adoption plans for the See ofa pemmanees aa tel ever since Greece was set up, or Spain, that hates the United 
of international justice. ‘The court shall be competent to hear and deter- waren ¥ ai aie slag Tait eas tas aie aed : ; 
mine any dispute of an international character which the parties thereto | States with a hatred as deadly as was ever fe It, be ause we 1 
aubmit to it dueed her to a fourth-rate power, or that Belgium, absolutely 

It shall have the power to determine any matter which the | Under the contro! and domination of Great Britain, or tha 
parties recognize as suitable to submit to it for arbitraticn under France—and I would say nothing harsh of France ; indeed, | 
the foregoing article. desire to say nothing harsh of any of these nations—but suppose 

We may have a tribunal of arbitration or court of arbitration that F rance, dependent for her vow life _— the British Navy 
p to this point, but you have agreed in advance to go either to | 424 the British Army, should under British influence vote nay, 
ihe eourt of arbitration or to the council. Now I come to ar- thus making @ nonunanimeous decision—a hung jury, if you 
icle 15° please—then the wortd would be free to go to war. 

if tl ' * the lea sny Giapute Ukely |} I have been led aside, but I think we shall hear very iii 

i ner Lie ii al vpetween Ineihvers Ol As eagsgue ¢ 1 spute Ke | ” . ‘ . “ adn enieien’\ dine » fara . 
to lead to a ruptur ich is not submitted to arbitration in accordance | more of the contention that all eases ean not be forced into ft] 
with article 13 | council. If I cared to read further—and merely for the sake of 

That is, if one of the parties refuses to arbitrate continuity se think ——_ put it in—I could show that th 
he member {f the k gree that they will submit the utter to ae “ — oregon: _* , . , . 
the council rhe council may in any ease under this article refer the disp 

se . . . a tae eae da. ;, | the assembly. The dispute shall be so referred at the request of ciil 

All any nation has to do is St tO ae e to arbitrate, and it party to the dispute, provided that such request be made within 14 
oes to the council. Then | after the submission of the dispute to the council. 

Any party to the disput Either party can send a dispute over the Panama Canal to! 

Now, listen to the assembly by simply serving notice—a mere request. Y: 
uay effect such submission by giving notice of the existence of the | You tell me that that is a matter for arbitration. I repeat 
lispute to the secretary general, who will make all necessary arrange- | a singular thing—— 
ments for a full investigation and consideration thereof. i Aly tO Wow . ractde 

For this purp the part to the dispute will communicate to the | war. AIT HCOCK., Mr, Pre ident i hie . 
ecretary general, as promptly possible, statements of their case | Mr. REED, Just a moment, It is a very singular thing 
with all the 5 vant facts and papers, and the council may forthwith | every time one presents the enormities and dangers of this league 
lirect the publication thereof | of nati 3s » Senator vets ‘ akes , a Pi fe 

The council chal) endeavor to effect a settlement of the dispute, and | of nations some $ enatol gets up and makes the pk a of impote! 

such efforts are successful a statement shal) be made public giving | for his league. He either pleads, as the Senator from Nebras| 
uch facts and exp! ipations regarding the dispute and the terms of | now does, that in this particular ease we have a treaty of ar 
ettlement thereof as the council may deem appropriate. | tration and hence we may have the benefits of arbitration instead 

if the disput not thus settled the council either unanimously or | “."" , “. ; ; 3 3 ; : 
y & majority vote shall make and publish a report containing a state- | Of a decision by the league, or he pleads, as hus been the case 


ment of the facts of the dispute and the recommendations which are 
leemed just and proper in regard thereto. 
Now, we have had a dispute about the tolls. Great Britain 


‘leclines to arbitrate. We go to the council, for it is the only 
place we could go, or they simply went to the council in the first 
instance by serving their 


is candid, I continue 


notice 


reading from article 15: 









Nobody can deny that who | 


Any member of the league represented on the council may make public | 

ment of the facts of the dispute and of its conclusions regarding 

Tt : Soni rt by the council i nanimously agreed to by the members 

I othe han th res itives of one or more of the parties to 
dispute 

I eal! attention to that | se the Senate has been told and 

vh been told that in no case can we be bound 

ss We vote rainst ourselves; but the decision binds if it 

$s unanimous, except for the parties to the dispute who are 
exeluded from sitting 

Mr. HITCHCOCK Binds us to what? 

Mr. REED. Binds us to their decision I will read to the 
~ Whit binds us ft 

\I HITCHCOCK It bi us to what? 

\i REED. To whatever tl ey decide. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK No; it merely binds n » SO to war; 

at is all 

’ REED. Let us see if that is all. 

\ HITCHCOCHK That is all we are bound to under the 

11 of nations 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, of course, I am willing to in- 

the Set r to any extent, but we ought not merely to get 
ent conversation. However, I am not going to shut 

interruptions. The covenant reads: 
neil inanim agreed to by the members 
ther than the representatives of one or more of the parties 
1 the members of the league agree that they will not go 
h any party to the dispute which complies with the recom- 

re’) 

Ce 1¢ obligation not to go to war is there. If the 
lt us agulnst us, we agree not to go to war; 
if it is wnanine rainst England, then they agree net to go 
Oo War; but i s not unanimous, either party can go to war 

t wants 1 z only thing that can prevent war is a 
nimous decision; so that all that is necessary to deluge this 
orld in bloed unite his beneficent theory is one negative 

{ 

il fails 7 report which is unanimously agreed 
l i rs ther tha representatives of one or 
f th ul ; to the d t the members of the league reserve 
mselves the right to take such action as they shall consider 
iry for the maintenance of right and justice. 

Suppose we took a question to the council; and suppose Great 
ritain felt eoeky enough t to whip Uncle Sam; and sup- 


that we ean not be bound except with our consent; that it rr 
quires unanimous action; whereas every man who has read the 
league covenant and read it intelligently knows that fn all tha 
vast mass of cases Where we are directly concerned, where the 
life of our own Nation may be at stake, we do not sit; that we 
are voiceless, silent; like a prisoner at the bar or a litigan 
the courts, we have no right to take part in the decision \ 
ever the nature of the cases that are thus to be referred. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Does the Senator from Missouri 
we ought to take part in the decision of our own disputes? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, Branpecer in the chair 
The Chair will call the attention of the Senator from Nebras| 
to the fact that the rule requires a Senator desiring to interryj 
a Senator who is on the floor to first address the Chair, 

Mr. REED. I may be very old-fashioned, but I think, 
an American citizen, that when the fathers set up this Repubi 
they set up a Government by the American people, in which t! 
American people as sovereigns proposed to decide every que 
for themseives. Before the Revolution questions were decid 


f 
? 
| 


by the mandate of'an English King. Under the leagu 
nations they will be decided by an English King and his sate! 
lites; or, if not by him, by monarchs of other countries who 
not as good or as enlightened as he. That is exactly wher 
Senator from Nebraska and 1 differ. He thinks the United 
States ought to submit questions vital to its interests to a 
tribunal of foreigners; I think it should never submit such ques- 
tions to any tribunal but a tribunal of American citizens, ‘That 


is the difference betweev an internationalist and a national 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
souri yield to the Senator from Nebraska ? 

Mr. REED. I have not yielded the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair asked the Se! 
from Missouri if he yielded to the Senator from Nebrask: 

Mr. REED. Oh, yes; I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator started out with the pr 
sition that if dispute arose between the United States 
Great Britain with regard to the Panama Canal tolls the matter 
would be taken jurisdiction of by the council of the leas 
nations. 

Mr. REED. 
council. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I called the Senator’s attention to the 
fact that we have made several treaties with Great Britain with 
regard to the Panama Canat and the tolls on that canal, and that 
we also have an arbitration treaty with Great Britain whtch 
provides that we shall arbitrate matters arising out of treaty 
construction. I also directed his attention to the fact that the 
league of nations contemplates that all such questions ehali be 
settled by arbitration when the nations have cormmitted ter 


Senator from 


« 
‘ 


i 


said it could be taken jurisdiction of b 
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selves to arbitration. Yet the Senator persists in saying that he 
correctly gave an illustration of what might be submitted to the 
council. 

Now, I want to say to the Senator that I am not entering any 
plea of confession and avoidance. I say that as to the matters 
which can properly be submitted to the council it is exactly 
the body that should pass upon them; and I say the covenant 
of the league of nations provides that some questions shall be 
submitted to arbitration, that other questions shall be sub- 
mitted to inquiry, and that when the council reaches a decision 
inanimously all it can compel the losing nation to do is not to go 
to war. It does not inflict any other penalty upon the losing 
nation. That is for the preservation of peace. 

The Senator takes the position here that where a dispute 
irises between the United States and another country the United 
States should sit as a judge in the case. Our whole course of 
arbitration has been that where a dispute ariseaé between the 
United States and another country some other authority—a 
disinterested authority—should be called in to decide the case; 
ind fam amazed that the Senator has taken the position that in 
in international question involving a controversy between two 
countries each country should decide for itself and should go 
to war if an agreement can not be reached. 

Mr. REED. Oh, the Senator has war on the brain. He had 
var on the brain when, after the Lusitania had been sunk, after 
belgium had been invaded, after German atrocities had been com- 
mitted, after the democracy of the world was in danger, if it 
ever was, he introduced a bill here to stop the shipment of arms 
o the Allies, well knowing that if this bill had passed Germany 
would soon have been thundering at the gates of Paris and that 
Iinglind and France would have been compelled to capitulate. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Does the Senator that I intro- 
duced any such bill as that after the Lusitania had been sunk? 

Mr. REED. That is my understanding. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Weli, the Senator’s understanding is just 
about as aceurate as it generally is. 

Mr. REED. And the Senator’s temper is about as good as it 
has been since he has become our distinguished leader. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I should like the Senator to correct that 
statement in his speech, because I did not introduce such a bill 
ufter the Lusitania had been sunk. 

Mr. REED. If the Senator says he introduced it before the 
Lusitania was sunk, I will accept his statement. I am speaking 
only from memory. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. 
hat Dill, 

Mr. REED. Very well; when was it? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I introduced it on the first day that it was 
wssible to do so after the war began. 

Mr. REED. Very well. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Which was, as I recall, on the 2d of De- 
cember, 1914. 

Mr. REED. December—well, the war began in August. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. And the Lusitania certainly was not sunk 
for almost a year thereafter. 

Mr. REED. Very well; let us disregard the Lusitania. The 
armies of Germany, however, with iron heel, were upon the 
breast of Belgium, and with their forces marching upon Paris 
had already written the story of Germany’s intent, and all the 
vorld knew that if the bill passed England, without sufficient 
arms or equipment and without sufficient food, and Frince, simi- 
larly situated, could not maintain the conflict. I do not think 
it lies in the Senator’s mouth to lecture anybody. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. TI insist upon having accuracy maintained. 

Mr. REED. I am allowing the Senator to put in his own 
dates, and have withdrawn my statement regarding the Lusi- 
lania. The Lusitania was sunk a little later than that 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The mistake which the Senator’ makes is 
hn accordance with the reckless statements he is making as to 
the meaning of the league of nations, reckless statements which 
he has made all over the country. 

Mr. REED. I will print the Senator's bill referred to and the 
dates of its introduction and the sinking of the Lusitania later 
in my remarks, so that there can be no dispute about it. I will 
simply say to the Senator from Nebraska that I am as accurate 
as he is about anything; that I come pretty near being able to 
read a document and understand it as well as he does; and I 
say that when he says that I have made reckless and loose state- 
ments, he does not know what he is talking about. I say that 
every controversy of an international character can be thrown 

into the council, and finally into the assembly, for decision. 


assert 


I will tell the Senator when I introduced 
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Let us see what they say are questions suitable for decision: 

The members of the league agree that whenever any dispute shall 
arise between them which they recognize to be suitable for submission 
to arbitration, and which can not be satisfactorily settled by diplomacy, 
they will submit the whole subject matter to arbitration. 

Disputes as to the interpretation of a treaty, as to any question of 
international law, as to the existence of any fact which if established 
would constitute a breach of any international obligation, or as to the 
extent and nature of the reparation to be made for any such breach, 
are declared to be among those which are generally suitable for sub 
mission to arbitration. 

I go back now, and I read again the statement that 


The members of the league agree that if there should ar 
them any dispute likely to lead to a rupture, they will 
matter either to arbitration or to inquiry by the council. 

Again I read that— 

If there should arise between members of the league any dispute 
likely to lead to a rupture, which is not submitted to arbitration ir 
cordance with article 13, the members of the league agree that 
will submit the matter to the council. 

So that all any nation has to do to escape arbitration and to 
get into the council is simply to decline to arbitrate, and the 
only place left is the council; and after the council, of course, 
the assembly. What is the use of denying plain language? 
What use is there in Senators trying to escape a fact of that kind? 

There is not a lawyer in this body who does not know that 
if he were the adviser of a nation he would quickly tell them, if 
they wanted to escape arbitration and could get favorable 
action in the council, to decline arbitration, simply fail to agree 
on arbitrators, simply say you did not want to submit the 
matter to arbitration, simply say you did not think it was a 
question that ought to be submitted to anybody, whereupon the 
other body has the right to summon you before the council, just 
as you summen a man to court. There can not be any dispute 
about that. Dodging and twisting will do no good. The Amer- 
ican people will finally know the truth about this document. 

I have been led far afield. Suppose that the Senator is right. 
Suppose that in this case, because we have an arbitration treaty, 
we could escape being brought into this tribunal, and could in 
sist upon arbitration—a thing that I utterly deny. The plea, 
in the first place, is a plea bottomed upon the fact that the 
Senator recognizes arbitration as vastly superior to this won- 
derful creaticn that is to settle all the ills of mankind. It is an 
admission that this great and wonderful and miraculous thing 
is not as good as old-fashioned arbitration. If so, in the name 
of God—and I say it reverently—why substitute it for arbitra- 
tion, if itis as good as you claim? You simply can not meet the 
question, because I bring you sharply to the point where the 
entire tribunal is bound to be prejudiced. 

But, suppose, sir, that this dispute does not arise over the 
*anama Canal between us and Great Britain. Suppose that 
Japan—the secret friend of Great Britain, the country with 
which Great Britain trades under the table, making treaties 
which she conceals from us at the very time her representatives 
stand upon that rostrum and invite us into the war—suppose 
Japan raises the question, instead of Great Britain. Now you 
have a beautiful question to settle. Great Britain sits on the 
council. She has already raised this question with us once, but 
she is not a party to the dispute; and so she sits, and every 
other nation that sits there in that Panama Canal question hus 
a direct interest in the controversy, although it is not a party. 
Do you say that that bears any resemblance whatever to a 
court? Japan can raise that question, France can raise that 
question, because the treaty which England claims exists with 
reference to the Panama Canal and the tolls thereon is a treaty 
made in such language that every nation of the world can claim 
the benefit of it. Why, Liberia, if she has a boat, could claim 
a right to bring the question before this body. She could claim 
it without a goat, for she is interested in commerce. 

Mr. President, let me follow this a moment. I have taken the 
question of Panama Canal tolls. Let me assume another ques- 
tion. Let us assume that a question arises with reference to 
the Suez Canal. What that question may be, we can not tell. 
You can not imagine a question involving the freedom of the 
Suez Canal, or the conditions upon which commerce shall pass 
through it, that does not directly interest every nation that 
owns a boat sailing the ocean; and every man who sits upon 
this tribunal, whether it be as a member of the council or a 
member of the assembly, will represent a nation having a direct 
and absolute interest in the case one way or the other. I 
repeat, it is so with relation to all international questions. 

Let us take the question of the Dardanelles. It is an inter- 
esting fact that Great Britain for many years has assisted the 
Turk to hold control of the Dardanelles. It was always a 
mystery to me that at the crucial moment, when the Turk 
seemed about to go under, the powerful arm of Great Sritain 
was reached out to rescue him. What will happen now, under 
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between 
submit thi 


they 
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this new condition, I can net say; but when one goes back to 
ascertain the reason for Great Britain’s defense of the Tark 
it is found in the fundamental fact that Great Britain preferred 
to have the Turk eontrol the Dardanelles rather than to have 
Russia control the Dardanelles. Why? Because if Russia had 
ever acquired the complete contre! of the Dardanelles, that 
territory which Russia holds and which is contiguous to 
ithe waters that are open through the Bosporus and Dardanelles 
and Sea of Marmora would have been open te werld commerce, 
ind a population could have been prepagated there so great 
that the British feared them. 

Suppose, now, the question comes up in regard to the opening 
f the Dardanelles. England, with her vast commerce, and 
vith Russia lying contiguous, has a direct interest. France has 
t direct But the Balkan States, Austria, the 
new Poland, and all of these countries have a much more direct 
ux! immediate interest; and even the United States, far off 
we are, has an interest. When that question comes up for 





















































































Vast 


interest. Serbia, 


direct and immediate interest. 
lai me take up another question 
the Adriatic is a thousand 


Adriatic. 
What is the real ques- 


Lik 
ears old. 


tion back of the Fiume dispute? It is not the rights of certain 
nationals living in that city. It is the importance of that 


irol over that sea, enabling it to close or open that sea at will, 
ihat Great Britain has over the Mediterranean. 
juestion ever arises before a league of nations, and you sum- 
non in the council to try it, there would sit there an English- 
man With a direct interest, a Frenchman with a direct interest, 
wud, if Austria is admitted, an Austrian with a very direet 
an Italian with direct and immediate interest, a 
Potinder with a direct and immediate interest, and so on down 
tla if you get inte the assembly, everybody is interested; 
ind if you stay in the council, everybody is alike interested. 
This dees not bear any resemblance to a court of justice. It 
s us far removed from a court of justice as day is removed 
‘rom night; and yet many of the people of this country have an 
idea that we are setting up a judicial tribunal to decide accord- 
io justice and equity, when we are really 


interest, n 


LiThe 


ing 
political tribunal that will part the raiment of the weak nations 
ubong them, and upon the vestments of those who are defense- 
less will they lots. 

Take any other question Lhat you please 
ol the 

upon the She has refused to reduce her navy by 
i single ship. She has said she will not accept a league of na- 
lions in lieu of the British floating fortresses. Great Britain 
iiways did have a lot of sense. She has it now. But if that | 
question arises, there is no nation that has a vessel upon the | 
us that dees not have an interest in its solution, and to some 
lations it is a question of life and of death. When the question 
ynes before this tribunal for settlement, it will not be settled 
judges of courts sitting there disinterested te decide the 
matter in the light of the cold law and the cold facts, but it will 
be settled by a tribunal controled by interests, and fighting for 
(he lives of their people and their nations. 

What are the great questions? You can imagine vic. Suppose 
with Mexico. This tribunal undertakes 
itself up te decide questions arising anywhere between 
members of the league and between nonmembers of the league, 
ind between two or more States not members of the league at 
all Che information we have to-day is that the British 
Government is acquiring vast eil rights in Mexico and that | 
France is acyuiring vast oil rights in Mexico. In my opinion 
ihat will speedily be followed by the assertion of the right of 
gntrol, demand at least of the right to control them; 
uid every conceivable kind of international controversy may 
row ont of it, and when it does, and the question will be taken 
into the council of the league, Great Britain will sit there look- 
ing after her oil holdings, with France looking after her oil 
ioldings, Spain looking after the rights of her nationals, and | 
Germany, if she is a member of .be league, looking after her | 
holdings. AH these nations having an interest, will sit there on 


cast 


ihe question of the 
freedom 


Seas, 


PLeaubiane oceala, 


by 


we had a contreversy 


1g Set 


Dest 





r th 
or tte 


he case, to decide the matter, although they are net parties 
litigant thereto. i 

So, Mr. President, 1 might proceed. ake the question of | 
tyreece. There is not a question involving the integrity or ! 


power of Greece that can be raised that will net immediately 
iouch every nerve that runs te every European Government, } 
Greece was created for a purpose, It is maintained for a pure | 
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decision it therefore can not be decided by a disinterested | 
iribunal, fer every man who sits will sit ihere with the | 
knowledge that his own people and his own country have a 


Che problem | 


port with reference to the entire trade of the Adriatic. There | 
ire certain promontories, certain positions along the Adriatic, | 


that in the hands of a great power would give it the same eon- | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
And so if that 
| 
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setting up a | 
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Great Britain asserts to-day her domi- | 
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pese. its integrity and the character of iis government are al! 
matters that are of vital interest to the other nations of the 
world. When any question comes fer settlement with reference 
te Greece these direct and positive interests are bound to con 
trel, and this will be a tribunal not to decide the justice of 
the case but the interests of the judges. 

So ene who has been in favor of an international tribuna). or 
in favor of arbitration to settle disputes, need not apologize if 
he does not subscribe to this document, It is as far removed 
from such a tribunal as it is pessible to be. Suppose that the 
litigants in a court, with their witnesses, were to decide a case 
and decide it by a vote, the parties at interest sitting there and 
voting—what relation would that bear to a judicial examina 
tion such as we have now, when the jury or the judge, or bot! 
of them combined, are selected because they are not interesied® 
This tribunal that yeu set up is exactly the equivalent of calling 
in the interested parties in the case and taking a vote betwee! 
them to settle the equities and right of a matter. 

It is strange that men refuse to look these plain facets in tly 
face. We have made some treaties of arbitration. But wha 
is the difference between arbitration and this league? We agree 
with Great Britain to arbitrate certain classes of disputes, buf 
in the first place, we do not agree to arbitrate those things tha 
involve the life and death of the Nation, but if we did, w: 
reserve the right to select an arbitrator, and they select an 
arbitrator, or two. So that at the time, with the issue before us, 
it may be possible to go out in the world somewhere and find two 
or three men who are fairly just and fairly disinterested, men 
who will sit as judges. 

It would be quite one thing to submit a matier of that kin 
to the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
the Lord Chief Justice of England, and the highest judicial! 
officer of France, if these nations had no particular and immedi 
ate interest, no direct interest. That might result in something 
approximating a judicial decision. You agree on your arbitra- 
tion, and you pick your arbitrators in the light of the facis a 
they exist when the issue has arisen. So you refuse to iake 
“AB,” because he is too close in interest to another. You rv 
fuse to take “CD,” because you know he is prejudiced. You 
agree on “H” and “I” because they are further remeved, and 


| of high ¢haracter, and disinterested. 


That may be done. It is frequently a doubtful expedient 
ihen, But that has no relation to this prupusition. Here w 


egree to submit the matter to the votes of the States then 


| selves, the tribunal is fixed, and the parties are inevitably bound 
| to be interested, either directly or indirectly. I 
| challenge any Senator to name me a great international quesiion 


for one 


Hay 


of any kind that nearly every nation in the world does not hay 
an interest ip. It ean not be done. ° 

[ want now to ask the Senator from Nebraska | Mr. Hise: 
cock] if this is not the bill he introduced: 


IN THD SENATE OF TID UNITED STATHs, 


December 7, 11 


M Heo introduced the following bill; which was read tw 


| and referred to the Committee on Foreign Relatiens. 
i A bill (S. 380) to prohibit individuals, partnerships, or corporation~ 


the United States from selling arms, ammunition, artillery, and 

plosives ef any kind for exportation during the existence of wi 
except upon proof that said arms, ammunition, artillery, and ex 
plosives are not to be used in said war against a country with whic! 


the United States is at peace. 
Be it enected, etc., That it shall be unlawful and treated as a brea 


| of the neutrality laws of the United States for any person, partnership, 


or corporation to sell er contraet to sell, or deliver or contract to 
deliver, during the existence of war between nations with which th 
United States is at peaee, any arms, ammunition, artillery, and ex- 
plosives of any kind whatsoever to be used against a country or nation 
with which the United States is at peace; and during the existence 0 
war it shall be unlawful to sell for exportation or to export arms, 
ammunition, artillery, and explosives except upon Gling with the Sec- 
retary of Commerce satisfactory sworn preof that said arms, ammuni- 
tion, artillery, and explosives arc not intended to be used in violatis 


of this aet. ; ( ; 
Any person violating this act shall be fined not more than $100.00 


and imprisoned net more than three years, and any arms, ammuuition, 
artillery, and explosives the exportation of which is attempted in 
violation of this aet shal) be forfeited, one-half to the use of th: U 
former and one-half to the use of the United States. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. That 
was introduced in 1914. 

Mr. REED. But this reintroduction meant the 
appreval when you reintroduced it, did it not? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Yes. 

Mr. REED. And that was reintroduced on December 4, 1915? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Yes. 

Mr. REED. The Lusitania was sunk on May 7, 1915—scven 
months before this bill was introduced. So I think I do not 
need to apologize for that. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator stated that I intreduced it 
What I did was to keep it here at the end of the Congress, as 


2 reintroduetiou. The original 


Wis 


( it had yo 
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every Senator does, and reintroduce it at the next. My bill was | faith afterwards, I still believe, I t do else t believe 
originally introduced in December, 1914. I want to say to the | that that 180,000,000 will some day ‘om the du nd stand 
Senator that I never apologized for the introduction of that bill, | in the sunlight of a better hour and will become a great and 
nd never expect to do so. The United States was a neutral } prosperous people. 
country, under a proclamation of neutrality, and I believed that Germany is out of the league. Austria ‘ of the league 
he constant sale of arms and munitions to the parties to the war | The aggregate, as I remember—I reserve the right to correct 
ould ultimately lead to embroiling us in the struggle. I did it in | my figures—is that some fifty-seven million more white men are 
he interest of neutrality, and I did it just as later on [ fathered | eut of the league than are in it. So that when the Senator 
« joint resolution here for armed neutrality in the effort to | talks about all the world being in the league the statement is a 
serve neutrality ; and when armed neutrality failed, because it | little broad. 
opposed by a smull clique of Senators here who carried on Then China is not in the ! and there are 400,000,000 of 
« filibuster against it, I then supported and conducted through | those yellow men, and they are the best of all the yellow men. 
{ Senate the joint resolution deelaring a state of war with Ger- | A good deal more than half the population of the world—white, 
many, because that became the next step that was necessary. | Dlack, yellow, red, and any other lo ‘ of the league; 
{ endeavored as long as possible to stand for the idea that the | nor will they come i: There is no human being « VK 
United States was neutral. I endeavored as long as I could to | that - 
my part to keep the Nation out of war. When Germany made Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President 
impossible, I did what most of the other Senators did, I The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. SurnMerranp in the ch: 
| in the deelaration of war against Germany. | Dees the Senator f1 M iri yield tl s t om 
in. REED. I have not been impugning the Senator’s motives | Nebraska? 
il, but IT made the statement that the Senator had intro- Mr. REED. I yield f tion; I yield fo ything bu 
| this bill after the Lusitania had been sunk. I made the | a speech; I will yield for any short statement. ist want 
ment from memory. I had not been looking up his record. | get through. 
Senator challenged it, declared it to be unfair, the plain Mr. HITCHCOCK. Does not the Senator kn a nu 
ication being that it was unfair to assert that after the | ber of the countries named by him have the m inder co 
Lusitania had been sunk he would have done such a thing as to | sideration, that the Parliam« of Sweden is in 0 
oduce such a bill. instance, in consideration of t matter and waiting for ( 
Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I did not denounce it as | act? Switzerland has the matter under consideration, and 1 
ir. I said it was inaccurate. | ef the countries he has named are anxious to enter the | 
ir, REED. Very well. and have been invited to enter it, and undoubtedly will r it 
ir. HITCHCOCK. TI said I introduced the bill as soon I | Mr. REED. No; mest of them have not been invited to ter 
| after the war had started. | speaking by populatio: [ have not any doubt they are di 
. REED. What were you quarreling about, if it did not do | cussing the question of entering the league. I know the facet, 


ny harm? 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. Because the Senator made the implication 


folowing the sinking of the Lusitania I introduced such 
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the Senator stated, that there 


cussing the question that the Senator say 
i\obodv knows 


in, and I say 


r 
i 


is discussion going o 


a ¢ 
3 the 


rr 
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il 


‘ein or will | 
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But there are absolutely excluded 


|, giving the impression that it was a sequence of it. from the league, without any right to join, Germany, Austria 
REED. Following the sinking of the Jasitania by seven perhaps properly—Russia, and Bulgaria. Of course, Turkey is 

ths you did introduce the bill, and here is the bill. | eut. We are going over there, [ believe, with an army to con 
HITCHCOCK. ‘The bill was in the Senate at the time the | trol Turkey. That is one of the beneficent things of this league 


nia was sunk, as the Senator knows. 


Two hundred and fifty thousand of our 


troops are proposed by 


REED. When a man reintroduces a bill he refathers it. | one of the advocate tl eng in a bill here in the Sena 

HITCHCOCK. It was merely continuing it, as other | for that purpose 

re continued. But if you have them all in—this is the second proposition 
REED. Let anybody have the benefit of that explana- | weuld they all have a vete? You say no. If they would not 
who wants it. When I intreduce a bill and then introduce have a vote they would not have much to do with the decision, 





sain I am not going to draw any lines between the original 
dduction and the reintroduction, as far as I am concerned. 
But l pass on. It makes no difference. Phe Senator was a loyal 
n of the United States. But he wanted to keep us out of 


would they? 


are not 


sition. 


memibe 


for a decision of the council. 


is a ¢ 


If this 


rs of the cot 


Vuli 


ise 


to be decided by the council, they 


il. 


They might not want to fight 
That is the next step in the pri 


po 


ir, although the Lusitania had gone down, although Ger- But suppose that you brought it before the council for deci 
itrocity had written its bloody story on all of Belgium’s } sion, how do you know, sir, that the council would decide the 


ind on all nerthern France. Then he wanted to keep us eut. 

he advocates the doctrine that it is our duty to stay there 

ver and get in all the quarrels and all the rows that may 
ppen in the next theusand years. It is a change of front, sir. 

| was our duty to keep out then, our duty only to go in when 


case equitably between Japan and China? 
the council 


tion 


France, England, Japan, 
Now, we are going to have a ¢ 


China. 


would be 


Let us see the situa 


In the midnight darkness, long 
after the war began, in the most seeret kind of secret diplomacy, 


} 
A 


ecision 


and Italy agreed that Japan could rob 
by 


the counc 
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id as we float along up in the ether we catch sight of many a 


oO 


and I am going to show you that China never can get justice it 


ny sank our ships and broke her faith with us, it was our | 
that council in all human probability. 


Oo get out when we had helped to give Germany a sound 


)pping and made her recognize our rights. Comes the council now to decide the case, China having ap- 
u wanted us to keep out then, and I can read your lan- | pealed to the council to right her wrongs against Japan and 


ec, because you did not want to embroil us in the quarrels of | asking for the return of Shantung. They come in the council 
pe. You stood by the ancient doctrine. Now you say, hay- | chamber and take their seats, wearing their robes of office, the 
ohne in for a specific purpose, we must stay there forever. | representative of Great Britain, whose country signed the 


treaty turning this property over to Japan; the representative 
of France, whose country signed the treaty turning this prop- 
erty over in secret to Japan; Italy, whose ceuntry signed the 
treaty turning this property over in secret to Japan. 

There the dominating force in the council, committed to 
Japan by a prior decision, and one at least of those countries, 
Great Britain, bound te Japan by those close and intimate rela- 
tions that exist between those two countries in their march o 
eonquest in the Orient, one of them reaching to India and 1! 
other to China, and both with greedy eyes gazing upon new 
lands for conquest. 

Now come in the other members—little Greece, that must 
Great Britain's will, Spain, Belgium—Belgium, that conld not 
take one breath of air did not the English fleet and the French 
Army protect her. And to this tribunal China against 
her powerful enemy, Japan. I would not try a sheep-killing 
There man here 


ndmit your change of heart and say, like Saul of Tarsus, 
have seen a great light that burned its way into the dark 
ses of the soul and transformed you and made you into an 
el of the new magic, and I have no quarrel with you. But 
ot berate me beeause TI failed to see the light at the same 

I was not on that read that morning. 

President, the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCum- 
has been talking about loose statements. I would not ac- 
him of making a loose statement intentionally, but in the 
of argument we sometimes unintentionally make statements 
tle broad. He says if we get into the league of nations 
the league of nations will make Japan do justice and that if 

does net do justice she will have all the world against her. 
\oW, flights of fancy carry us into many beautiful countries 


is 


alo 


eomMes 
rious landseape. But let us get our feet on the earth. First, 


is not a 


















ll the nations ef the world are not in the league. Some 57,000,- 
UUU more white men are out of the league than are in it, and 
unong the most erudite people of the earth—Sweden, with a 
little over three-tenths of 1 per cent of illiteracy, whereas we 
have about 11 per cent; Norway, Denmark, and Holland. Rus- 
Sit gave 6,000,000 of her men in our cause, and, though she broke 








mous vote. 
who votes 





dog before such 
whose conscience does not 
| fied at the spectacle. 

But, sir, how shall China succeed? 


a packed tribunal. 
revolt at 
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it, whose 
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soul is not horri 


get unani- 
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If, of the seven men who sit there, there be but one 


‘No” 


to 


her claim, 


then 


here 


does 


she stand? 
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Here is one of the beauties of your unanimous-yote proposition. 
She stands then as a litigant in court stands where the jury 
has hung and there is no further trial. What then? Then the 
parties are left to their own devices. Then, in the absence of 
that unanimous decision, Japan is at liberty to take whatsoever 
steps she deems just and right. She can then, with the full 
sanction of the world, having proceeded in strict accordance 
with the league of nations, proceed to build her fortresses within 
the sacred soil of China. She can march her armed bodies 
across that land, and if China says but a word of protest she 
can make that the pretext to the world to go on with her march 
upon China, and there no escape from that conclusion, 
She does it with the full sanction and authority of the league 
of nations, for she has conformed with their rules and regula- 
tions and under them has gained her acquittance and her license 
to make war. 

A fine chance China is going to have of getting a unanimous 
decision against Japan, of getting any decision against Japan, 
when in the very process of the formation of this league Japan 
was still powerful enough by the mere rattling of her saber to 
have her loot guaranteed to her. 

Get it back from Japan after you have given Japan the title 
and agreed that this is Japan’s, and then decide it differently 
because Japan has informally said something? Let us have 
done with misrepresentation of facts on the floor of the Senate, 
with statements sent out here to the country that Japan has 
bound herself to return these Provinces to China. And yet the 
President, according to all the press reports—and we must look 
in the press reports for almost everything from the White 
House—has been trying to get Japan to give the very promise 
which Senators have told us here has been given. 

Is Woodrow Wilson a man likely to ask for specific terms from 
a country that has already by inviolable contracts and agree- 
ments bound herself? I do not hold him in such esteem as to 
think that, and when he says we must make an agreement, un- 
doubtedly an agreement in his opinion is necessary. 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumber] indulges in 
a species of argument that I do not think exactly does credit to 
him. This is the argument:.Germany robs China; Japan took 
the loot away from Germany ; it is all right to confirm the loot in 
the hands of Japan because China did not have anything to give 
away; it was already taken. That is to say, you can get good 
title by theft. Of course you can, perhaps, in a league of na- 
tions where you live in an exalted atmosphere where ordinary 
mortals can not penetrate; but, just as an ordinary mortal, I 
aver that you never can make good title to stolen goods and that 
one thief can not secure a fee simple title from another thief 
to the goods that have been stolen. 

How would the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumber] 
like it if I went into his State and robbed one of his banks and 
he was chasing me and was not quite strong enough to overcome 
me, and the sheriff came along with a posse comitatus and 
captured me and took the money and then went down to the 
court—a league of nations court, where everything is done on 
high lines—and the court should decide that when I robbed the 
Senator’s bank he lost title to his money, and that when the 
sheriff took it from me the sheriff took my title, which was a 
good title, and the court would award the money not to the bank 
but to the sheriff who robbed the thief? That is the philosophy 
that we are being taught. If we pursue these lofty courses 
much longer, we shall get so far away from the fundamental 
principles of justice as to have no longer any chart or map or 
compass or landmark to guide us. 

If we were settling these things according ito the old ecold- 
blooded philosophy and China had stayed out of the war and 
done nothing, we might have said, ‘“ Well, Japan, you got that 
loot; that is a part of your swag; take it.” But, sir, according 
to the old-fashioned brutal philosophy, even if it were rogues 
robbing and plundering, the honor among thieves would have 
repudiated the proposition to give to one of the parties the right 
to rob another who was engaged in the enterprise. 

We were not supposed to be thieves. The world was strug- 
gling with this great giant, the Teutonic force. We called 
China in and China came. Part of her lands had been taken. 
It is not true that Japan took that peninsula; it is true that 
Japan and Iungland took it. England was too honorable to claim 
that she owned the thing that was Chinese, but after her treaty 
with Japan she was not in a position to say that Japan should 
not take it. I say in all the history of the world I know of no 
similar picture of perfidy; nothing blacker in the annuals of 
treachery and double-dealing between nations. 

Behold the scene: French and English Armies are struggling 
to preserve their countries; they have been driven back and 
back until their hearts are almost in despair, brave and noble | 
as are their hearts. The United States is entering the contest, 
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having only one real interest, the vindication of our natio):, 
rights, but being willing to help preserve and save others. 





T} , 
United States comes to China and asks China if she will not s)s,, 
cast her lot with the nations stru ening against Germany. Chin, 


sends 300,000 of her men with pick and shovel to dig in th, 
trenches under that rain of hell that poured from the mout)). 
of German guns. Chinese laborers lie there sweltering in thoi; 
blood, along with British, along with French, along with Amey; 
cans, but not along with Japanese—at least with very few of 
them, for I am informed that that country lost in the war only 
a few hundred men. So they fight to win a glorious victory. 
Then the day comes when China—her eyes swimming wit! 

delight, her heart buoyed up with the thought that now she j< 
coming to a tribunal that will restore her to all her ancie);; 

rights and will take the oppressor’s heel from her breast—fiiis 
that her fairest Province has been divided up, and that whil> 
she fought they were betraying her; while her sons died, tho 
were dividing the profits. 

There may be Senators on the floor who will vote for tha; 
sort of thing, but when they do let them not do it with th: 
solace that they are doing it for the good of China. 
knows her ancient and treacherous enemy, China knows |r 
rights, and China knows that if this Province is honestly going 
to be returned the time to return it is now; that when a man :\s 
a decree of court to confirm him in a title to property that is 1 
his, upon the pretext that he is going to give it back after |; 
has secured the title, that is the pretext of a rogue. That 
the artifice of a man who does not possess common honest 
There is not a lawyer here but would say to a litigant under suc) 
circumstances that the time to turn it over is when the decrm 
is written. Let us write it in the decree now and here that this 
great act of justice shall be done. But, no; the cunning Prussix: 
of the Orient proposes to get a title sanctioned, warranted, ani 
guaranteed by the league of nations with its holy seal aflixed 
and then it will settle the question hereafter whether it think- 
that it is ready to give back this property that it has take: 
It is a good thing to mix a little common sense even in oui 
dreams. He who thinks on this matter from the practic. 
standpoint of life must know that Japan, having laid her hin! 
of steel upon the throat of China, does not intend to relax lv 
grip. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I move that the Senate tak: 
recess until 11 o’clock to-morrow morning. 

Mr. OWEN addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kun: 
withhold the motion? 

Mr. CURTIS. Iam willing to withhold the motion for a {: 
moments and yield to the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. OWEN. I give notice that, with the consent of the Sei 
ate, I should like to address the Senate at 11 o’clock to-morio\ 
morning. 


China 


S 


Se 


RECESS. 

Mr. CURTIS. I renew my motion that the Senate take a 
cess until 11 o’clock to-morrow morning. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o'clock and 2 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, 
October 15, 1919, at 11 o’clock a. n 


25 minut 
W Sinewie: \ 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Turspay, October 14, 1919. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the 
lowing prayer: 

Infinite Spirit, ever present, working in and through tlie 
hearts of men, grant that we may be tractable; that Thy kins 
dom may be ours to enjoy and advance, which means perfectiv: 
for the individual and therefore for the race; that evil may «| 
part and good be triumphant; that Thy will may be done 
earth as in heaven; for Thine is the kingdom, and the pow: 
and the glory forever. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and : 
proved. 

QUESTION OF PERSONAL PRIVILEGE. 

Mr. McKENZI£. Mr. Speaker, I desire to be recognized « 
a matter of personal privilege for a few nrinutes, and my reas 
for asking for this privilege at this time is on account of certiil 
statements contained in an editorial published in the Chica+o 
Tribune of the date of Thursday, October 9, 1919, a copy 
which I send to the Clerk’s desk and ask that it may be rea! 
in order that the Speaker may determine whether or not 1 alo 
entitled to the floor as a matter of personal privilege to make 
statement in connection with the same. 













e SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tilinois raises a qnes- 
of personal privilege. The Clerk wil report the article | Division, was testifying before the committee. 
| 
| 
| 


ed to. 
Merk read as follows: 


jI’rom the Chicago Tribune, Oct. 9, 1919.] 
: and 


, MISTAKI powers given to the President under the Overman Act 


AN ILLINO!I CONGRYI SION AT II 


McKENZIE, of Illinois, Republican member of the House Com- 
‘ on Military Affairs, objected at a hearing before the com- 
to provision for the use of gas by American armies on the 
d that it was inhuman and un-American. 
McKENzib’s thought is obviously twisted, but it comes to this, 
“American soldiers should be subjected to gas but should not 
t their opponents to it. ‘They should suffer the consequences 
t be able to impose them. 


has been at the head of this branch of the service, and is v 


permanent corps in our peace-time establishment. 


ave to offer their bodies as targets for congressional ideas. 
McKenziz, in whom we have to confess State ownership, !s 
imple of congressional muddleness which operates to hamper 








House when Gen. Sibert, the head of the Chemical Warfa 


much interested in having the Chemical Warfare Corps made 
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rt 


For the information of the Members of the House and the 
eountry I might say that the Chemical Warfare Division wa 
created as a separate activity during the war under the bread 

+ f 
some time Gen. Sibert, a very capable and distinguished officer 


In the bill submitted for our consideration by the General 
Staff of the Army no provision is made for a separate Chemical 
a grand mode of rationalization, if the enemy is to be | Warfare Corps, but it was the plan of the staff to have all mat- 
ed, but one which will be a little disconcerting to men who | ters pertaining to chemical warfare placed under the jurisd 


tion of the Corps of Engineers, and when Gen. March appeared 
before the committee and when questioned relative to this mat 






in activity. is it H : ss ter he made the following statement, which I include in my re 
the irs Nace as Gen. Silvert tok be iiouse Committec on } au ‘ . > : a - z 
aie, yay ne t ae deadly, by «datasets of 26 St r cent | mark ‘, and cre same will be found on pages oo and o4 of 
ialties, as shot or shrapnel. That would be inconsequential | hearings o e Army reorganization bill before the Commi 
alternative to the use of gas by American troops were the | on Militar Affairs of the House: 
itv of their being subjected to its use without the defense which | : . 
ild give them. Mr. MILur I would ke to ask fl re] . 
pp that in the opinion of military authorities the use of | the Army the Chemical Warfare Service come 
not inhuman. It would not matter whether it were inhuman | Gen. Marcu. We ha not got that in her nd if it is agree: to 
If American troops have to meet gas they should use it | the commitee I will discuss the Chemical Warfare Service a little late 
McKenzib is a curious mollusk which we are sorry to say that | In th numeration of the five additional corps—the Transportat 
; raised on the hills of Jo Daviess County. He raised his | Corps, the Motor Transport Corps, the Air Service, the Tank Cort ' 
n Congress time and again against rational military prepared- | the Finance Department—the me of the commit waa h 
He has done his best to see that American soldiers suffered | the War’Denartment has not recom ded that the Ch Warfa 
t when emergency confronted them. | Service be ma eparate arm of the service, and that yuir 
r, the Democrat who was chairman of the Committee on Mili- | comment ecause the Chemical Warfare Servic has h 
1uiis of the House of Representatives when that committee | services deve ed by this war, and it has dene very good work 
| a sanc and rational man as chairman, was in part responsible | In the nsideration of the question as to what should ' 
ie defeat of the Democratic Party in the Iast congressional | mended to Congress on this subject, the War Department was | to 
n. adopt, after somewhat lengthy consideration, this view in regard to the 
» Nation will not stand for such Gibraltar-like obstinacy and | matter Chemical warfare, the poisoning of the air in war, is a thing 


It will not stand for it. we hope, whether the idiocy is called 
Det ratic or Republican. Such a Republican as McKENzIe£ in Con- 
does a great deal to bring the Republican Party in HUlinois 
srepute. Many Republicans of Mclkrnzir’s type in Congress 

defeat the party. 
Ir. MeKeNzIp can not change his ideas he cam at least change 


of wells, not because it is a question of killing combatants, but b« 
noncombatants, old persons and women and children, must use the 
they must drink water, and the trend of all humanitarian thonght 
is 1o make it so that a 


as far as possib 





sition. — He ought to ask to be removed from a committee On the other hand, it is perfectly obvious that if any nation lik 
luties lhe so completely misund rstands, Ife could resign from | Germany, without morals and without standing, should violate th 
to the benefit of the Nation. laws of civilized warfare, the United States must not be caught 
rEArr a ae as without preparation to meet that sort of an attack We must have 
Mc KENZIE ro < amid applause. 7 a defense for that sort of thing, if we find a nation that is so beast! 
GARNER. Mr. Speaker, let me suggest to the geutleman | and so out_of touch with modern civilization as to use that sort of 
Illinois that he get wnanimous consent to proceed for boson When these :; mathew ao. introduced, and as ’ 9 
ey. as one : or combating uch methods, the far lepartment proposed this idea, 
ver time he desires. I do not think the article gives the | thar we de , ot ae of as ae » Come 1 ae ¢ purnose 
-_ s ° > é¢ = v : } ‘ 4 ‘ . Ur} ‘ 4 je aes 
man ground for rising to a question of personal privi- | That body has already furnished the officers who controlled t 
; 4 : ‘*hemical Tart Servi i lis var The ection f he engineer 
L would not like to have the precedent made by a ruling in mt Warf ee in this war. The section of t ao 
he Sa ikea oe ‘ c : anna. 5 ae orps 18 to ‘ omposed of tecl al experts it was our idea that 
Chair, if he do S 80 rule, that that article presents & | the men in this corps should make a study of chemical warfar 
on ol personal priviiece. It iS A mere criticism oOo. & Mans detense: that th men in this section should make a study of poison 
affiliation and position in the party, and I suggest to the | 0S % and methods of defense against them; and that tl m 
ms tha he ask un: i ' ; i : . | should be like a ¢ rp of college professors, or men who had bee 
nan tha . ie ask unanimous consent to proceed for sueh | celles professors of chemistry who would devote their lives to the 
as he desires. study of gas defense, so that if the United States was ever put in ft! 
SPEAKER. <As the Chair recollects the article. it uses | Pesiten of being attacked by anybedy who would use such an inhuman 


We have on hand now a large supply of the necessary elements whi 


into and are a part of gas defense; we have a large suppiy of char 


pression ‘“ Gibraltar-like idiocy.’ The Chair thinks that 
nts a question of personal privilege. 





McKENZIE. It charges me with being a mollusi. vice mate on or ee ee masks me it ts proposed 
a oY LDP len & : * ha li et i stu a “ne over oa echnical corps—the engineers ( 
(ARNER. I 1Eave at to the Chair. , a technical study of the subject, which would be going on the tim 
SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the article presents a On the other hand, the practical application in time of peace of a 


on of personal privilege. 





rases and discharge them avainst n enemy, al 


with poisonous 





McKENZIE. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, | those poisonous gases blow out into the air they injure whatever nm 
s the first time in my public service in this body I have | or animals they come in contact with. But in time of peace we can not 
| the privilege of making a personal statement, and I on out and oe geen gee a way in a field, and hay 
| , . -£ z * e4 em spread all around through the adjacent country, because they 
| not do it now for my own particular benefit, but as a mat- | would kill the farmers and the stock living in the surrounding country. 
justice to the people whom I have the honor to represent. We can not discharge these big cylinders containing great masses of 


ui not unmindful of the folly of an individual entering into 





‘verer wi ‘ ert rons . ¢ “eEci: a+ | Wind would blow it, and it would do a great deal of damag: So 

troversy with a powerful newspaper. I appreciate that | study in connection with tbis subject in time of peace would be a 
contest is futile. I have never done it, and I shall not | fensive study and not an offensive study. On that proposition it 

I know that the Chicago Tribune reaches, perhaps, a | apparent that if we were to organize a large corps composed of a m 

general, brigadier generals, and many other commissioned officers 





tity of the homes in my district daily. It is our great 
aper in northwestern Illinois. I have been a subscriber 
and a veader of it for many years, and, regardless of its 
‘ial policy, I have long considered it one of the great news- 
‘ of the world. themselves are very much on the other side of the question. Th 
he editorial in question is not the first scurrilous attack made | called treaty of peace with Germany, in one of its section, stated 


the editor of the Chicago Tribune on my character as a | Chemical warfare having been abolished, Germany is prohibited 
importing the elements which make up poisonous gases The ide 


sary to keep up to date in the preparation of gases, etc., purely 
defensive method and not as an offensive method 


_-<-<seseeeeencet tt eat CCL CC CCC LL LL 


0 ed them on my actions and statements made on the floor of | sented the sincere feeling of the representatives of the nations of all 
House, which are a matter of public record, and which are | World who were there that in future wars there will be eliminated 


de known to eal “eo inois Sea asian cemented . poisoning of non ombatants by the use of poisonous gases. 
Kn o the people of Illinois through the ConcREssIONAL The CHARMAN. Of course, after all, there are predatory nations 


N kD; and with this sort of criticism I find no fault, although | will not live up to agreements; otherwise we would never have had 
inethod pursued by the editor of the Tribune is preeminently | wars. It is the breaking of agreements that has brought on wars. 
\ir, even in those criticisms. pose in the future some predatory nation may star 


‘He cause, or I think I might say the excuse, for the present | should have a suilicient force to continue experiments along that 


piring on the floor of the House, but in a discussien of a matter | Might use, -_ have gas masks prepared speedily to meet the gas 
pertainine ; : eres ae a s38ae an enemy might use? ain 
ing to the bill for the reorganization of the Military Gen. Maren. That is the solution we propose here That 


istublishment before the Committee on Military Affairs of the very thing that is proposed to be done under 





method toward noncombatants, then we would have a response for th 
h 


poisonous gases in time of peace because that gas would go wherever 


a large number of men, the only thing they could do anyway woul 
to make these studies in laboratories, which would be absolutely née 


t again the us 
chemical warfare; do you not think it advisable that this Government 


that all nations want to avoid, just as they want to avoid the poisonin 





oO 


the 


now 


ll unnecessary horrors of war shall be climinated 


t 
j 


method of gas attack can not be done. In time of war we load shells 


and 


1 


th 


pl 


I am well aware of the fact that the Chemical Warfare Service peopk 


from 
Kepresentative of the people, but in his former attacks he has | chemical warfare having been abolished, those who abolished it re} 


th 


t 


whe 


ist and bitter attack on me grew out of matter not tran- | so that we will know the antidote to any possible gas that an enen 
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Gen. Peyton ©. March is Chief of Staff of the Army, and I am 
sure you will all agree with me that he has in him all the ele- 
ments of a brave, stern, and thorough American soldier. . He has 
long vears of experience in our Army, both in the field and in 
the Staff Corps, and his views on the matter of chemical.warfare 
and the use of poison gas as an offensive weapon of war are 
worthy of some consideration. 

Gen. Sibert appeared before our committee at a later date 
and plead for the continuation of a separate corps for chemical- 
warfare preparation, which corps would require something like 
125 officers and a considerable force of enlisted men. Being at 
the head of this service he naturally is an enthusiast, and thus 
we have a controversy between leading men of the Army as to 
the best method of handling this very important matter. How- 
ever, that is a question we must determine, and really has noth- 
ing to do with the matter of which I complain in the editorial 
under consideration. That grew out of a colloquy over the use 
of gas as an offensive weapon, and I herewith submit a copy 
of the stenographer's notes taken at that time and will leave it 
to all fair-minded men to determine after reading the same 
whether or not I favor allowing our boys to submit to gas attacks 
from an enemy sufficiently barbaric to engage in that character 
of warfare without meeting such enemy with a like weapon. 
The following is the colloquy (see pp. 19, 20, 21, 22, 27, and 28 


of the stenographic report of Gen. Sibert’s testimony) : 


Mr. McKenzie. General, I think we all remember very distinctly how | 


horrified we were when we read the reports of the first gas attack by 
the Germans on the defenseless French and English and the Canadians, 
and the fearful effect it had upon them, and how we charged them with 
being barbarians, and that they were not good soldiers, and that they 
were taking an undue advantage. I think we all agree that that was 
true. We charged them with taking an undue advantage because their 
enemies had no way of counteracting or neutralizing the effect of the gas. 

What I want to find out from you is whether or not you would propose 
that this Government of ours, which has always stood for a fair fight 
and a sportsmanlike deal, even in war—whether you would advocate the 
building up of a Chemical Warfare Service to be used as an aggressive 
weapon, or is it simply to be used as a matter of defense in case we 
should be attacked by an enemy who would use that sort of thing? 

Gen, Siperr. I would have it as an aggressive weapon. But if I 
agreed not to use it, I would not use it. - That was where the trouble 
came in. Germany agreed not to use it and did use it, and consequently 
the other people were not prepared, relying upon Germany keeping her 
agreement. 

I want to mention one fact, and that is that this country is the only 
Nation that did not agree not to use gas before this war. At The Hague 
conference in 1899 and 1900 Germany, England, France, Russia, and all 
the other nations agreed not to use it, but we would not sign that 
agreement. 

Mr McKenzig. You do not assume from that that we would undertake 
any such means of trying to whip our cnemy? 

Gen. Srpertr. Well, what is war? 

Mr. McKenzie. I understand what war is, and I understand what a 
prize fight is. Buta prize fight is fought according to certain rules. 

The CHAIRMAN Lut every once in a while a foul blow is struck. 

Mr. MCKENziIp. Prize fighters fight according to certain rules, and I 
believe war ought to be fought in the same way. 

Gen, SiBerRT. It is pretty hard to humanize the act of killing, and we 
have got to kill and maim enough men of the enemy fighting against us 
to enable us to impose our will upon the enemy before we can make 
peace, and the weapon used in doing it is not. of much consequence. 
But if you want to put it on that basis the gas is the most humane 
method yet found, Lecause of the total number of gas casualties we 
only had 1 per cent of deaths. Whereas from the shells and other 
things you had 28.4 per cent of deaths. 

Mr. MCKENzib. The fact is you can manufacture gas and at the same 
time you can carry on experiments and get gas masks and neutralize it, 
and if your army is well supplied with gas masks they need have little 
fear of the gas. My point is whether this Government would be justi- 
fied in peace times in maintaining a separate arm of the service known 
as the Chemical Warfare Service to carry on the experiments so that 
we might be ready in case of war to utilize gas if we had to or decided 
to do so? My point is, Is it necessary to have a separate corps to look 
after that? Could it not be done either by the Ordnance Department 
or some other department, utilizing such men as yourself and some of 
the best chemists of, the country and put them in there without having a 
separate corps, for 1 think we will all agree that on the battle field you 
could not have a chemical warfare corps fighting a battle and the artil- 
lery fighting a battle? 

Gen, SIBERT. We do have them, 

Mr. McKenzie. Gut they are under the command of one officer. 

Gen. Sipert. Certainly; and their training and equipment, in fact 
the training of the whole army in the defensive use of gases, the 
training of the artillery in the offensive use of gases, and the training 


of the special gas troops themselves, are done by the Chemical Warfare 
Service, and those troops go forward, and they will take greater part 
as time goes on. If you are willing to assume that the enemy will 


notify us if he discovers a new gas, so that we can be prepared, then I 
think your argument would stand. 

Mr. MCKeNzirt, Do not misunderstand me. I am in favor of all this 
investigation and experiment and keeping up to date on this matter, but 
I hope our country will never take the position that we are building up 
a branch of our Army so that when we get into war we are going to 


use gas to whip our cnemies rather than utilize the old-fashioned im- 
plements of warfare. 
Gen. SIBERT. What is the difference between that and the usual 


development of any arm of the service? Take the beginning of this 
war. The Germans had several times as many machine guns in propor- 
tion as anybody else. They had developed an unusual and murderous 
use of it, and as a result of that it caused the increase of our artillery 
four or five times. The French were simply decimated by this unusual 
thing that was developed. Would there be any difference between that 
and developing a chemical substance that would accomplish the same 
purpose, since we must admit that there must be a certain number of 
casualties before war can stop? 
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Mr. MCKENzik. The only distinciion 1 can see in that is it might 
illustrated in this way, and that is the difference between assassinat 
a man and fighting him a duel. Of-course, you would probably kill hin, 
in either event. 


Gen. SrBperr. We fire a shell and it explodes in a group of men, | 


only question is whether you are going to slow a man to pic 
asphyxiate him. 
a 7 . x * * * 


Mr. MCKENzIg. I hope I have not been misunderstood in my posit; 
If a man is mean enough to fight me with gas, I want to fight | 
back with gas. 

Gen, SiperT. And you would have gas ready to fight him back 
in case he violated his agreement. 

Mr. MCKenzir. But it does not enter into my code of sportsmans| 
to fight that way. I would absolutely prohibit, if I had the power. (hp 
use of gas and the use of submarines in warfare. I would make {}); 
fight on. the level. 

Gen, SIBERT.. When you come to define what you mean by level ij 
to be a pretty hard thing. 

Mr. KEARNS. How about dropping bombs from airplanes? 

Mr. McKenzie. That should be prohibited, except where an army, 
located. Dropping bombs on defenseless cities is nothing more 0 
than murder. 

Mr. Krarns. I am talking about dropping bombs on an army. 

Mr. McKenzie. That is all right. 

The CHAIRMAN. There was another agreement of the nations, ; 
recall. No city that was not fortified was to be attacked with artil|).:\ 
or bombs or anything of that kind; but I understand in this war th»: 
were many attacks by both parties to the war upon unfortified town 

Now I want you to listen to this: 


Gen, Siperr. They were made first and foremost by Germany, and {| 
others were reprisal attacks. I look on the use of gas from airp| 
or anywhere except in the area where it can be expected as inhuman 
I look upon the use of bombs by airplanes upon defenseless towns behini 
the lines and where troops are not stationed s inhuman. I look upon 
the firing of artillery 70 miles into Paris as inhuman. But I do noi 
look upon it as inhuman to use any implement of war that only kills 
soldiers if both sides know it can be evel: : 

Mr. Speaker, the extracts which I have read, taken from the 
stenographic notes of the testimony of Gen. Sibert before tho 
Committee on Military Affairs, cover all of my statements o1 
the use of poisonous gas in war; and I submit to any fuair- 
minded man if there is anything contained in my statement: 
that would cause any man to believe that I stood for a policy) 
that would require American soldiers to be subjected to such 
gas but not be permitted to use it on their opponents in defense. 

I took no such position, as is very evident from my statements 
at the time; and the editor of the Chicago Tribune well knows 
I did not, and knew it at the time he wrote the editorial. 

The editorial in that particular is an absolute falsehood; hut 
that concerns the editor of the Tribune but little, for he evi- 
dently has a purpose in view, and to confine himself to thy 
truth when referring to me is not a part of his policy. 

It is true I was born and reared in Jo Daviess County, III. 
and in a way I am a Representative of the State in the Halls of 
Congress; but I am strictly within the truth when I say thiut 
I have never taken any particular pride in counting the editor 
of the Chicago Tribune as one of my constituents. So it is quit: 
likely that our admiration for each other is fairly well |al 
anced. 

His statement, “He has done his best to see that Ameri 
soldiers suffered the most when emergency confronted them,” is 
equally false as his reference to my position on the matter »! 
poisonous gas. 

Again, his statement, “Such a Republican as McKeEenzu 
Congress does a great deal to bring the Republican Party in 
Illinois into disrepute. Many Republicans of McKeEnzir’s ty) 
in Congress would defeat the party.” To be a menace to tlie 
Republican Party, with which I have been affiliated al! 
life and the principles of which I have taken great pleasure 
in supporting, would be a matter of deep sorrow to me. But 
when I think of my unwavering loyalty to my party I resent 
such a criticism coming from the editor of the Chieago Tribune 
and with whose record as a Republican I cheerfully place 
mine alongside and submit to the Republicans of Tlinois to 
be the judge as to which of us is the greater menace to our 
party. [Applause.] 

In reference to his statement, “He ought to ask to be 
moved from a committee whose duties he so completely misu 
derstands. He could resign from Congress to the benefit of 
the Nation.” In both of these matters I shall be glad to subi 
to the wishes of my colleagues on the committee and in |! 
House whenever in their judgment I am a hindrance ratlie! 
than a help in the settlement of some of the grave questints 
confronting us. 

Finally, as to the statement, “He raised his voice in Con- 
gress time and again against rational military preparedness. 
It is true, Mr. Speaker, that I have in the past opposed the 
creation of a large standing Army in time of peace, believing 
it to be contrary to the spirit of our institutions. [Applause.| 
I am opposed to it now. 

I stood for the preservation, enlarging, and federalization 
of the National Guard, which was done, and the glorious recor 
made by the National Guard in the present war demonstrated 


) 


i 
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i© Wisdom of such a policy. I am for the National Guard | meni, one-helf the time to be controlled by the gentleman from 
ow and I want to see it preserved and strengthened still | Illinois [Mr. GraHam] and one-half by the gentleman from 
irther. When we extended the limit of the draft law I con- | Tennessee |Mr. Garrerr}]. The gentleman from Illinois | Mr. 


jended that the boys of the age of 18 and 19 years should be 
laced in deferred classification and for which I was bitterly 
ssailed by the editor of the Chicago Tribune. I felt then that 

was not only humane but that it was sound military policy. 
\pplause.] I think so now. 

Mr. Speaker, I might continue along this line indefinitely, 
it I shall not, but will simply say in conclusion that these 
attacks of the editor of the Chicago Tribune on one who has 
never harmed him is beyond my comprehension. But I want to 
siy that this last editorial is as cruel and cowardly as the gas 
ittack of the Germans on the defenseless English and Cana- 
dians, and a man who will indulge in this character of attack 
io achieve his purpose, whatever that may be, would make a 
:plendid leader of a band of murderers, such as the Germans 
ere Who made that first deadly gas attack. 

But, Mr. Speaker and colleagues, while such attacks are 
vusperating, for they are intended to belittle and besmirch 
a man’s reputation among his friends, yet I shall go on per- 
forming my duty to the best of my ability in the future as 


| have in the past, continuing to have an abiding faith in the 


ense of fair play of the American people when they know 


the truth. [Applause.] 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 
\ message from the Senate, by Mr. Dudley, its enrolling 


clerk, announeed that the Senate had passed bills of the follow- 
ng titles, in which the concurrence of the House of Repre- 
<entatives Was requested : 
209. An act for the relief of John T. Eaton; 
S. 642. An act for the relief of Mary C. Mayers; 
Ss. 480. An act to authorize the exchange of certain 

ithin the Fishlake National Forest, Utah; 

S. 2758. An act providing for an exchange of lands between 
the Swan Land & Cattle Co. and the United States; and 

S. 3159. An act granting the consent of Congress to the State 
road department of the State of Florida to construct and main- 
fain a bridge across the Choctawhatchee River, near Caryville, 
l‘la., approximately 170 feet south of the Louisville & Nash- 
ville Railroad bridge. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with- 
out amendment bill of the following title: 

H. R. 1429. An act adding certain lands to the Idaho National 
Park and the Fayette National Forest in the State of Idaho. 

The message also announced that’ the Senate had passed the 
following concurrent resolution, in which the concurrence of 

« House of Representatives was requested : 

Senate concurrent resolution 12. 
olved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 

it in the enrollment of the bill (H. R. 8624) entitled “An act to 
mend am act entitled ‘An act to provide further for the national 
rity and defense by encouraging the production, conserving the sup- 
and controlling the distribution of food products and fuel,’ ap- 
ed August 10, 1917,” the Clerk of the House of Representatives be, 
he is hereby, authorized and directed to strike out the word “an” 
10 31 of section 106 of the bill as agreed upon in conference and to 
rt in lieu thereof the word ‘‘on”; also in section 112 where they 

appear and in section 114 where they once appear strike out the 
is “treasury of the District of Columbia” and insert in lieu 
thereof the words “ Treasury of the United States to the credit of the 
1 ict of Columbia ” ; and in section 118, line 5, of the bill as agreed 

i in conference, strike out “ for’ where it first occurs and insert in 

thereof the word “ or,’’ 
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SENATE BILLS REFERRED. 

er clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bills of the following 
es Were taken from the Speaker's table and referred to their 

‘opriate committees, as indicated below: 
-09. An act for the relief of John T. Eaton; 
ec on Claims, 

S. 430. An act to authorize the exchange of certain lands 
hin the Fishlake National Forest, Utah; to the Committee on 
Public Lands. 

S. 642. An act for the relief of Mary C. 

{tee on Claims. 

8.2758. An act providing for an exchange of lands between 
Swan Land & Cattle Co. and the United States; to the Com- 
(ee on the Publie Lands. 

‘. 8159. An act to authorize the State road department of the 
te of Florida to construct and maintain a bridge across the 
clawhatchee River, near Caryville, Fla., approximately 170 

south of Louisville & Nashville Railroad bridge; to the 
inittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
EXPENDITURES IN THE WAR DEPARTMENT, 
SPEAKER. Under the special order one hour is allotted 
Special Committee on Expenditures in the War Depart- 
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GRAHAM] is recognized for 30 minutes, 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the 
House, during the course of the Great War the United States 
Government obtained and collected in various ways large 
amounts of property, both real and personal, in this country 
and in Europe. Since the signing of the armistice steps have 
been taken, as you all know, to try to dispose of some of this 
property. At present our Government, through its War Depart 
ment, is disposing of some of this material at various times. 


| The Select Committee on Expenditures in the War Department, 


in making some of its investigations, has had its attention di- 
rected through the public press to a proposed sale of property 
belonging to the Government and located near Charleston, 
W. Va., at what is commonly called the Nitro powder plant. 
Finding that it was about to be sold, the subcommittee on ord 
nance went out there and took some testimony to disclose the 
facts relative to the conditions existing there, what property 
we had, and about what Congress ought to do about the situa 
tion, if anything. 

The sale of that property is under the covtrol of the director 
of sales. While primarily the ordnance branch of the War 
Department has control over it, it is being managed by the 
director of sales. At this time this sale has not been concluded, 
and is pending and undisposed of. The facts relative to the 
whole surrounding circumstances are such as to induce in the 
minds of our subcommittee, in which our entire committee con 
curred, the idea that we ought to present these facts in a brief 
way to the Members of this House, and indirectly to the people, 
so that they might be advised about them and so that, perhaps, 
if necessary, some steps in legislation might be taken that might 
help in the general disposition of this property. I will not have 
time in the short time allotted to me to go into the details of thix, 
but can only touch the high spots as I go along. I would prefer 
not to be interrupted, gentlemen, unless it is something pat 
ticularly important or something I forget, because I will not 
have time to get over it all if I am interrupted very much il 
the short time we have been able to borrow from other press 
ing business. The gentleman from Tennessee will have oue-halt 
of the time. 

The powder program in 1917 was investigated by a coniumis 
sion that went to Europe to determine what we ought 
in making powder. Up to that time we had not made any, ex 
cept in the Picatinny Arsenal and in private concerns. In 1917 
we sent this Franco-American commission to Europe to find out 
something as to what we ought to do about manufacturing 
powder. When the commission reported back, immediate steps 
were taken to try to increase the powder productlon in this 
country. When the European war began the total production of 
powder in the United States was about one million and a half 
pounds a month. When we went into the war it had risen to a 
million and a half pounds a day. ' 

The Du Ponts themselves a year prior to our entrance inte 
the war produced most of the powder, and the production had 
risen to a million and a half pounds a day. The production, 
therefore, when we went into the war was about as I have 
stated, but we planned to increase the amount a million and a 
half pounds a day by manufacturing it in Government plants, 
and in carrying out that intention they proposed two Goy 
ernment-owned plants, one at Nitro, W. Va., and the other at 
Nashville, Tenn., called “Old Hickory.” The Old Hick- 
ory plant was to produce 900,000 pounds and the Nitro plant 
(5,000 pounds a day, so you can tell something about the im- 
mensity of this program that the Government was about to 
embark upon. 

The construction of these two plants cost, as nearly as your 
committee can ascertain, $90,000,000 at Old Hickory, Nashville, 
and $60,000,000 at Nitro, W. Va., or approximately $150,000,000 
has been expended on the two plants for construction cost 
to this time. This does not include operating costs, nothing 
except the building and construction of the two plants. 

As to the wisdom or necessity for this extended program this 
committee will have more to say in the future. I will not 
take the time to discuss it. I have my own ideas, and the othe 
members of the subcommittee have their minds clarified, and w: 
will develop it later. We do not have the time now to go initio 
it, but at some future time we will make an extended rep 
upon the necessity of that program. It is sufficient to say a 
this time that we have expended a large sum of money, and Uj 
to the time of the armistice we had obtained but little powdé 
from the two plants, and not a pound of that powder 
shipped to the other side. 
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The Old Hickory plant produced before and after the armi- 
stice and up to the time it was closed down finally 31,000,000 
pour of powder. There were produced at Nitro four and a 
hali million pounds. All that powder is stored at these two 
pliuis and remains there to this day. The powder we used 
during the war was powder made by the Du Ponts and other 


people, and practically all the powder that was shipped to the 
side was sold to France and Kngland. In fact, the Chief 
no American ammunition 


1 
other 


of Ordnance testified that practically 


was used on the other side. The Du Ponts sold to the French 
and English and it was resold to us, but we used none of the 
ammunition that was made in this country unless we bought 
it in this way. We manufactured in the United States in 1918 


536,000,000 pounds of smokeless pewder, of which the Du Ponts 
manufaetured 427,000,000 pounds. Of this only 270,000,000 
pounds was flouted to the other side. When the armistice was 
signed we had 200,000,000 pounds of smokeless powder in this 
country. Notwithstanding this, we were preparing to turn out 
1,500,000 pounds a day from Government factories. 

Nitro located near Charleston, W. Va., on a 
Kaniwwha River, about 40 miles from the Ohio River. 


bend of the 
It lies in 


} 
Is 


a farming country in the midst of the rich coal and gas and oil 
territory of West Virginian. It is about 16 miles from Charles- 
ton to Nitro. When Nitro was built there was nothing there. 


It is on the Kanawha & Michig: 
of this line run through it. There are no street car lines be- 
tween Charleston and this plant, no villages, and the roads are 
indifferent. 

So they started to build a plant out in the bend of the river, 
where all they had was a location. They bought about 1,800 
acres of land, roughly speaking. In the summer of 1917 the 
Secretary of War asked the Du Pont Co. to build powder plants 
for the Government, and on the 25th of October, 1917, the Chief 
of Ordnance wrote a letter to the Du Ponts asking them to ac- 
quire the necessary lands for building these plants. Up to this 
time the Du Ponts, acting en previous oral agreements, had been 
irying to do this thing, had selected the location at Nitro as one 
sites, and had been sending one Daniel Cauffiel, as the 
agent of the company, to take options on certain lands needed 
for the powder plant at that place. Cauffiel had taken options 
on 22 tracts in this way. 

Before we went into the building of this plant that land had 
selling 
acre. Mr. Cauftiel obtained options on the tracts and was 
holding them. On the 25th of October the Chief of Ordnanee 
to the Du Ponts telling them that they were authorized 
to build this plant and to acquire this land. At once the Du 
Pont accepted the options, and on the same date, I 
believe, immediately after the aceeptance of the options, the 
contract was canceled by the Secretary of War. It thus ap- 
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for from $23 an acre to the highest point, $160 an | 
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pears that the Du Ponts, whe had the contract to build this | 
plant, had it caneeled on the day it was made. It does not 
appear in the record, but it is surmiséd that the Secretary of 
War thought the Du Ponts were getting too much of this | 


business and therefore canceled the contract. In any event, it 
was canceled. Mr. Caufiiel had title to 22 of these tracts, and 
he hus that title to-day in him. Seven of the tracts of land that 


were gathered up from the people whe lived around there went 
directly to the Government. One of them had to be condemned, 
a small piece for which the Government had to pay $16,000. 
Che other titles, as I have said, are still-in Mr. Cauffiel, whe is 
the agent of the Du Ponts and whe did the business for them. 
[ do not know whether the arrangements have been made for 
the transfer of title to the Government or not. Most of the 
pap were made out when we were investigating this, about 
he tst of September, but were pending in the office of the Judge 
\dvecaute General awaiting some determination. about what 
should be done. The contract with the Du Ponts provided a 
compcusation aggregating 15 per cent for the construction of 
thi plants. I do not know what claims they may have on 
account of the summary cancellation of it, although I am ad- 
vised t Cauifiel is claiming a very considerable sum for com- 
Inission on the business he transacted. 

This plaut was built on land to which we did not have title. 
We built a city there three and a half miles long and about a 
mile wide, which has everything in it that you can imagine. It 
is built in the bend of the Kanawha River, as I have said, 
where there is access to it by boat, and where there is a rail- 
road line that runs out there. It was necessary to build every- 


thing that anybody needed to live in or live on. 
2.200 bungalows that were portable. They cost 


each. They are five-room bungalows. They have about .3,200 


houses altogether, but the rest of them are made of tar paper, 
with betten construction. The buildings that housed all this 
great machinery were made of tar-paper construction on the 


| for them. 
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outside, with batten, except some of the buildings for solyen; 
recovery, which have fireproof walls, made neeessary by the 
nature of the work that they do within the buildings. There j. 
an inmmense amount of buildings there—all serts of buildings 

built for the purpose of housing this great plant which the Goy 
ernment was to build, aud among other things they have a Io; 
of buildings one would not ordinarily expeet to see there. Fo; 
instance, they have a hospital, with approximately 20 buildings 
composing it. At the height of activity out there, when we had 
19,000 men employed, they ‘had 100 physicians and medica) 
officers working in the hospital, aud they were about to build 
54 modern houses for the surgeons. They had 112 nurses. Whey 
we were there on the Ist of September the hospital was stil! 
open, and they had 5 physicians and 87 other people working 
there and 16 patients. All this service in the hespital during 
the activities out there was free. It was possible for a may 
who worked there to get free service at the hospital. He also 


could get free drugs at the drug store. He got free gas, free 
water, free heat, free light—everything he got free, even thc 
maid service, which was furnished by the contractors. The, 


who went around and attended to the housework 
These things were done during the progress of the 


maids 


had 


work and at the time when they had at least 19,000 people 
working there. 
After the signing of the armistice, when the Ordnance De 


partment took over control of this institution, the bungalow rey 
Was-given up, and from that time on there was no rent charged 
on the bungalows. So far as I could observe they had at less 
three Young Men’s Christian Association buildings, and they liad 
in the neighborhood of three men’s club buildings, four women’s 
club buildings, and four other Young Women's Christinu Asso 


-_ 8 
ciation and lodge buildings for women under construction. Thev 
had a community center that was a marvel, an immense thing, 


very expensive, of course, to maintain. They had 65 permanent 
houses for the oflicers of the institution. There was a moving 
picture house and other amusement places. A schoolhouse to 
house 1,200 pupils was built. They were engaged in building a1 
immense steel-arched auditorium, which would have 
least $70,000, 

After the signing of the urmistice, when these men, one would 
suppose, should have been discharged and the force lowered a 
great deal, we found upon our examination that in some places 
the force had been increased. For instance, on December 14 the 
Thompson-Starrett Co., who were doing the construction work 
had 2,901 men employed. On January 16, several months aft 
the armistice, they had 1,673 men on the construction force 
The Hereules Powder Co. on November 15 had 5,020 men work 
ing, and 15 days after the armistice was signed they had 5.395 
They had hired approximately 400 more men. When we 
there on the Ist of September, 1918, they had 1,485 peop! 
the pay roll, but 215 of them were on leave at that time. | 
was costing the Government at that time $43,000 a week to keep 
the plant going. I am adyised that that is practically the situs 
tion to-day, and that as long as this instiiution is held by t! 


Government it will require approximately $40,000 a week to 
keep it going. 
Soon after the armistice was signed we had a numb 


solvent recovery and dry houses there, and along about Mar 
the Ordnance Department, for some reason we do not know, | 

a notion to ship in a let of stuff there for storage. Lnunedin 
they started a force of 448 men at the height of activities to tea 
the insides out of 2S of those buildings, the bins and costl) 
paratus that had been put in there. They tore the insides 
and went to shipping in empty shell cases and all sorts of thins 
from all over the United States, shipped them in there and store 
them in these houses that they had gutted in this fasbion. | 
took about 500 men to do the work. This stuff came from 
over the United States, some of it from Porto Rico, a good 
of it from Chicago. ‘hey filled up these houses with sti 
50,000 tons of it. I asked Gen. Williams, Chief of Ordna! 
the other day what they did it for, and he said they thoug! 


| they were going to use those buildings for storage, and aft 
| while they changed their minds and concluded they would 


| use them for storage. 


They: put up | 
about $1,500 | 


Of course, the object for which the bi 
ings were erected was a powder plant, and this taking the ins 
out of them destroyed the buildings so far as their availabilil 
for that sort of use is eoncerned. They stand there to-day empl 
shells, full of cases and that sort of thing, which will all ha 
to be removed, of course, when this property. is sold. The Gov- 
ernment in selling this property out there has been compelli 

to reserve tracts M and N, which contain a large number © 
these buildings, from the sale and to Keep possession of tli 

in order to have some place where they can store this properly 
Having moved ihis stuff into these buildings, they must no\ 
move it out and send it elsewhere at immense expense. Wl) 
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they did it nobody seems to know. It was a costly thing to do 
and is to-day a deterrent to the ready sale of this property. 

As I have said, there are approximately 50,000 tons of it in 
there, all shipped in since the armistice. They built a great 
number of public utilities down there, the vastness of which 
one could hardly comprehend by hearing about it. They built 
a waterworks system that had a capacity of 60,000,000 gallons 
of water a day. In other words, the pumping capacity of this 
station or waterworks was equal to that of a city of 600,000 
inhabitants. It would supply the city of Baltimore nicely. 
They say, in explanation of this, that it was necessary to do 
this, because with the full capacity of this powder mill they 
would need that much water. That may be so; I do not know 
about that. We have as yet obtained no expert opinion; the 
only evidence we have is that this is probably true if they 
ever got to the full capacity of 625,000 pounds a day. But it 
remains there; it is very large and cumbersome and expensive 
io maintain, and anybody who buys that plant for ordinary 
manufacturing purposes can not maintain this public utility, 
which necessarily requires such an immense expense for main- 
tenance, 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. I will. 

Mr. LONGWORTH,. Will the gentleman 
money we have spent at Nitro? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. I will tell the gentleman what 
we have spent on construction. We have expended $60,100,000 
for construction. I do not know how much we have spent for 
operation. Now, there is a peculiar thing about that. In the 
first place, Mr. D. C. Jackling was appointed by the Secretary 
of War as Director of Explosives to build our powder plants. 
Mr. Jackling is a copper man. I think he was either president 
or viee president of several of the great copper companies, 
notably the Utah Copper Co. and the Nevada Consolidated 
Copper Co. And so far as experience in explosives goes I do 
not believe he had any. He was a copper man pure and simple; 
one of the leading men in that business. He made these con- 
He made a contract with Thompson-Starrett to build 
this plant on January 18, 1918. The War Department then 
made a eontract with the Hercules Powder Co, to operate it. 


state how much 


tracts. 


This latter contract was made May 9, 1918. These people 
kept their own books. Thompson-Starrett built it and spent 


$60,100,000 for this purpose. We have never found out what 
ihe cost of operation has been. We did not have access to the 
books of the Hercules Powder Co., unless by going to the Phila- 
delphia claim office, where they have been checking up this 
iuatter as to how much the bill of the Hercules Powder Co. is 
for the 4,500,000 pounds of powder they made. We do not know. 
Their books were not there when we were. They had been taken 
to Philadelphia ; but we do know this, that the Ordnance Depart- 
iment advaneed the Hercules Powder Co. $14,349,214.20 to do 
this work, and they had that money. What they did with it 
we do not know. I understand there is a controversy between 
them and the Government as to whether they absorbed the 
whole of the $14,349,214.20 or not, but they got the money, 
and they have it so far as I know and so far as the inquiry 
by the committee shows. Following the ordinary rule, the 
Government has probably seen the last of it. 
Mr. MADDEN. How much powder did they make? 


Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Four and a half million pounds. 
Mr. MADDEN. Then, it cost over $3.50 a pound? 
Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. If they spent all the money. They 


cot the money; I do not know whether they spent it all or not, 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Recently I understand that bids have 
been submitted for taking over the plant? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. I am going to state about 
. Speaker, how much time have I used? 

rhe SPEAKER. Seventeen minutes. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. I desire to save a little time after 
remarks of the gentleman from Tennessee | Mr. GARRETT]. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is mistaken. The gentleman has 
only 7 minutes remaining. He has used 23 minutes. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. That shows the difficulty about 
irying to handle a thing like this in 30 minutes. They adver- 
tised this thing for sale as a whole proposition. They got three 
bids. The highest bid was $5,800,000. Lying over on the table 
s the inventory of the property they had there. It is printed. 
(is full of articles. That inventory shows between $11,000,000 
nd $12,000,000 worth of property, about one-third of which is 
‘eserved to the Government. It is there; it is everything from 
overalls to thrashing machines. ‘There is enough to stock any 
<ehneral store in the country—everything of which you can speak. 
There are hundreds of gallons of paint, and clothing, and every- 
thing you can think of. It is all there, and it goes with the sale, 
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and the highest bid was $5,800,000. 
and a half million dollars. I want to say something about this 
sale. Certain of the bidders got into Philadelphia and made a 
combination there, as far as we can observe. There was a bid- 
der going to bid a reasonable bid, a chemical company that 
wanted to buy the plant and run a manufacturing establishment 
there. They had made arrangements with a prominent bank in 
- ew York to finance the operations. A day or two before these 
bids were opened the bank withdrew its support from the bid- 
der, we are informed, as the result of a combination of these 
other bidders and with the obvious purpose of keeping down 
the bids. 

Mr. STRONG of 
name of that bank? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. I think we ought to know. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. I doubt the wisdom of it just yet 
I will state it at the right time if this thing does not go off right 
I have the name of the bank and will make it public if this sort 
of thing occurs again. After our committee had had its hear 
ings at Nitro, we notified the Secretary of War we did not want 
these bids passed upon until we knew what they were. After 
the bids were received, we were advised what they were. Mr. 
Crowell, Assistant Secretary of War, then came and asked what 
we would suggest. We told him to reject these bids as insuffi 
cient. He agreed to reject them, and they are now receiving 
private bids for this property. Unless strict attention is given 
to the matter this great property, which, with its loose property, 
represents an investment of $70,000,000 at least. not counting 
the other $14,000,000 we perhaps put in the hole with the Her- 
cules Co., will be frittered away. 

I reserve the balance of my time until the gentleman from 
Tennessee shall have finished. [Applause.] 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Speaker, I acquiesced in the suggestion 
of the honorable chrirman of this committee that, in this in- 
formal way, without making any written report, certain facts 
that had come to the knowledge of the subcommittee on ordnance: 
of the Select Committee on Expenditures in the War Department, 
might be laid before the House. Whether it is wise or not was 
a question of some doubt in my mind, but upon the who!e I could 
not see where any harm would occur. Some good might possibly 
result, and I felt if the chairman of the committee, who has 
given much labor and study to this matter, desired to do it and 
take the responsibility for it, I should acquiesce, and I did so, 
the gentleman has stated. 

Now, of course, there are no differences between the gentleman 
and myself as to the facts that have been stated by him, becaus 
with a single exception, to which I shall make reference, all of 
the matters to which he has referred have been taken in testi- 
mony, and that testimony has been published, and the hearings 
are available to any Member of Congress and to the public gen- 
erally. 

I think, however, that, due to the pressure for time, the gen 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Granam] had to hasten so as that 
perhaps it would be best for me to amplify to some extent some 
of the statements of fact, to the end that impressions unfavor- 
able to our country may not be improperly drawn. For instance, 
it was stated by the gentleman froin Illinois, and correct’y, that 
no powder from the plants built at Nitro and at Old Hickory, 
near Nashville, Tenn., was shipped abroad. That is true. But 
it should also be stated that in the very nature of things it was 
not physically possible to produce it in time to ship it abroad 
before the armistice was signed. The ground for the Nitro plant, 
as I remember it, was broken in February, 1918. Work on the 
Old Hickory p'ant began in March, 1918. And with remarkable 
expedition—and at a tremendous expense; there is no question 
about that—this work was pressed to the point where they were 
able to put the factories in production, I think at Old Hickory in 
October and at Nitro just before the time of the signing of the 
armistice. So no inference should go abroad, it seems to me, 
among the people, to the effect that because no powder was 
shipped abroad there had been carelessness or negligence at thos 
plants, because I think there were no evidences of such. 

Now, the gentleman has referred also to the character of 
buildings that houses the machinery and to their being tem 
porary structures. That is true. It is in evidence before our 
committee that instructions issued by the War Department—! 
think the Secretary of War personally, perhaps, was referred to, 
though I am not certain—were to make the foundations of these 
buildings that were to house this machinery of the ver) 
character of material obtainab'e, but in the interest of expecition 
and also because of the fact that it was not known how long the 
plant would be in production and how long the buildings would 
be needed, it was provided that the superstructure, the sheltering 
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part of it, might be of the temporary character as described by 
the gentleman from [llinois [Mr. Granam | As far as Lam con- 
cerned, I think that was a wise poliey. 


The gentleman has referred to buildings that ene would 
searcely expect to see there. T do net know that I agree with 
the gentleman about that. The hospital unit did seem to be 


somewhat large to us there on that quiet day, Labor Day, that 
we spent there, and on the following day, when all the force had 
departed except about 1,200 of the employees there at the time. 
It was a very quiet period down there, and I fancy we did net 
get the impression that we would have gotten if we had 
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been 


there some two or three days before the signing of the armis- | 


tice, when anywhere frem 20,000 to 25,000 men were engaged 
in this extremely dangerous business of manufacturing smoke- 
less powder. And, so far as I am coneerned, I am not, with the 
light that is before me, in any situation where I am disvosed 
to criticize the size of that hespital unit that was constructed 
there. 

Reference was also made by the gentleman from Illinois to 
the fact that after this matter was transferred to the Ordnance 
Department, after the Hercules Powder Co. contract had been 
canceled or suspended, rents were stopped on the bungalows 
that were oceupied by the employees. That correct, us T 
remember the testimony, but it in testimony that the 
wages to the employees were at that time, if I remember cor- 
rectly, reduced, so that the reduction by the cutting off the 
rents and the reduction in wages balanced substantially. 

Referenee was also made to the fact that after the signing 
of the armistice for a few days there were more men in em- 
ployment by the Hercules Powder Co. than before. That 
testimony. My recollection is that the explanation of that as 
given was that laborers were on their way there in some 
instances, and further that substantially all this powder sas 


is 


is also 


oft 


really completed after the armistice was signed because of that 
which was in solution. It takes some 30 or 40 days, as I 
remember the testimony, to complete the finished article of 


smokeloss powder. From the time that the original operation 
begins with the raw materials until it comes out in final form 
the manufacture of smokeless powder takes from 30 to 40 days, 
and that which was in solution and in the various houses at that 
time was completed, but no new raw neiterials were put into 
production after the time the armistice was signed. 

Now, there were something over 1,200 men—T believe 1,280— 
in the employment at the time we were there, operating the 
power plant and the water plant, guarding the property that was 
there, and performing all the yurious duties incident to keep- 
ing the plant in a safe condition, and there were a large number 
upon leave. ‘They were taking the annual leave which by act 
of Congress is allowed to Government employees. I presume 
that they are from time to time still continuing that down there. 
Whatever was done in that regard was, of course, in acecordanee 
with the laws of the Congress. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappren] asked a question 
of his colleague which breught a response that might possibly 
be imisundersteed, about the advancement by the Government 
of some $14,000,000 and the amount of powder production. ‘The 
gentleman from ‘Ilinois [Mr. Granaat] had stated that the 
Government had advanced something over $14,000,000 to the 
Hercules Powder Co., and the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Mappen]| inquired how much powder had been made, to which 
his colleague replied that it was four million and some hundred 
thousand pounds. That without some explanation, of course, 
might be calculated to leave a very erroneous inypression—that 
the 4,000,000 pounds of powder had the Government 
$14,000,000. As a matter of fact, the armistice eame suddenly 
and quiekly. It came unexpectedly to everybody, to be sure. 
The Government had a contract with the Hereules Powder Co. 
to operate this plant, 

The price that the Hercules Powder Co. was to receive was 
based upon the price of the raw materials that should enter into 
the manufacture of powder—sodium nitrate, cotton linters, sul- 
phur, and all the various things that into the 
smokeless powder—and they were to receive so much per pound 
upon each pound of powder made, based upon the price of the 
raw materials which entered into its composition. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Two and three-fourths. 

Mr. GARRETT. Yes; 2} cents per pound. That is correct. 1 
thank the gentleman. That was 2 continuing centract. They 
were preparing to make powder extending over a long period 
of years perhaps; certainly it was thought over 1919 and 1920. 
It was expressly provided in the contract made with the Hercules 
Powder Co. that advances might be made by the Government. 
There is a claim, I suppose, cn the part of the Hercules Powder 
Co., filed with the Government, but we have no information 
about that. As the gentleman from Dlinois has said, we do 


eost 


ro 


is the | 


; undertake to deal with it in units. 
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not knew about that; but I think it is fair to state that IT do no 
know of suy effort on the part of the committee to find out abou 
that vet. That is a matter. on which we may take some tesi; 
mony in the future. As I understand it, no withesses have bee), 
called before us, and the committee up to this time has made }, 
movement toward investigating this claim which the Hercules 
Powder Co. has filed aguinst the Government. But that is th 
situation. There was a going contract. The Government yy 
mate an advance, and it would not be fair to leave the impre 
sion that that. powder cost the full sum which was so advancec. 
Now, about the bids on the property. Of course there is not) 
ing seeret about that. The Government advertised for bids. "Il, 
Government advertised widely throughout the country for bid 
to sell the plant and the town as a whole, it being the opinioy 
that it could be-sold to better advantage as a whole propositic 
to some institution that might desire to operate it as a mam 
facturing plant than to attempt to tear it down and salvage it o 
The tremendousness of this 
plan can searcely be appreciated by one who has not visited i; 
and actually seen the physical surroundings with his ewn eyes 
It is a stupendous thing there. It has been testified before thy 
committee that it is suitable for different characters of mu 
facturing, and yet it has also been testified and the commo: 
sense of men teaches them that it is going to be extremely dif 
eult to use all the units of it in any one process of manufacture 
because it is so immense. The water plant, to which the ev 
tleman from Illinois made reference, with some 60,000,000 ex 
lons capacity, is necessary, according to all the testimony give) 








| before us, in the manufacture of powder—this kind of powde 


SS SSN 


making of | 


| that is there, if I had time, would be to sit dewn and try | 


where they have the water-drying process, as it is called, 

I do not know what that means. IT never knew of water dry 
ing anything, but that is what they call it. These tremendou 
quantities of water are necessary, und in the eourse of manu 
facture they must have a filtered water for treating the cotto) 
linters and all that. Absolutely pure water is required. 

The Government advertised for these bids. The day that the 
bids were opened they were published to the world. The bid- 
received were disappointing. They were disappointing to tli 
officials of the War Department, as they were disappointing to 
all who had known of the cost of this plant originally ; and as 
the gentleman from Illinois has stated, Mr. Crowell, the Assist 
ant Secretary of War, under whose general direction this matter 
apparently is being dealt with, visited the committee. 4)f cours 
we knew what the bids were before he ever came down. He 
asked the opinion of the committee concerning them. My reco! 
lection is that he was in turn asked what he thought about 
He said he preferred not to give an opinion himself until lv 
had the view of the committee. But he said, “I will say this 
haut every adviser who has talked with me concerning this mat- 
ter has advised that these bids be rejected.” 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman per 
one question? 

Mr. GARRETT. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Was. it the $5,000,000 bid thai was witl- 
drawn on account of the bank not continuing its support? 

Mr. GARRETT. No. It was not that bid. I do not wish to 
say this in any criticism of the gentleman from Illinois, but ! 
will say that I myself do net care to go into that question. \\ 
have certain information concerning that, that came to the con 
mittee privately, but we have nothing absolutely in testimon) 
concerning that matter. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I was not particularly interested in thal 
feature, but I simply wanted to know if the $5,000,000 bid st 
stood or was withdrawn? 

Mr. GARRETT. All the bids have been rejected. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield: 

Mr. GARRETT. Yes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Has the gentieman any computation : 
to the fair value of that property? 

Mr. GARRETT. I have not, I will say to the genile 
frankly, beeause I do not know. I will tell the gentleman wha 
has happened there. Various manufacturing concerns live 
sent their experts there and have expended very considerable 
sums of money, some of them, in making a complete survey ©! 


the plant. Of course, I would have no idea about the value, 
because I know absolutely nothing of the value of that machin 
ery. About the only thing that I might estimate anything 0! 


| count up the amount of lumber that is in the buildings and (') 


l 


to find out what the salvage value would be. Personally [ luv 
no idea of its value. But I know what it cost us. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The gentleman will agree with | 
gentleman from Illinois that there is something in the net: 
borhood of $11,000,000 worth of actual movable property? 
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GARRETT. There are differences of epinion 
out that testimony. 1 am not prepared to refute the state- 
ent. IJ do net care to dispute it. The gentleman has some 


Alr. sO) bit 


figures that were presented to the committee that would indi- 


$11,000,000. The general sums mentioned before the com- 
would indicate $9,000,000 worth of loose material. But 
ther it is $9,000,000 or $11,000,000, I think it is immaterial 
the present statement. There is a tremendous amount of 
material there, consisting of almost everything conceivy- 
jle—commissary stores, piping, paint, beds and bedding— 
uost everything you can conceive of, and that includes also 

quantities of raw materials—cotien linters, 27,000,000 
28.000.000 pounds of cotton linters and hull fibers there, and 


ite 


ittee 


Ose 
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mething like a million gallons of aleohol, rectified and unrec- | 


fied, and sulphur. JI believe the sulphur has been sold. * Va- 
ous of the raw materials entering inte the manufacture of 
wwder are included. 


pent upon ft, 


\ir,. LONGWORTH. Does the 
he desire of the Government 
ni that will keep it going? 


genlleinan understand that if 


io sell this plant to some con- 


Ir. GARRETT. So far as the Govermment is concerned, 
not know. 1 presume their desire is to sell it in the way 
at will bring the greatest return to the Government. I] 


suuld imagine that there could be 
~ of anyone, and that it would really be gratifying te every- 

if it could be sold and centinued as a going concern for 
re nefil 

large; but J take it the primary interest of the respon 

officials is to obtain the greatest return to the Government 
lic dollars and cents expended. 

LONGWORTH. I understood from the statements of 
entleman from Illinois [Mr. Grawam] that a certain bid, 

actually submitted, had been prepared by a chemical 
l peudiy 
yder there, but that at the 
withdrawn and the bid was never submitted. 

GARRETT. ‘That information has come to the subcom- 
vo-—-noet to produce powder, I will say, but chemicals. It 
ot been placed in evidence, but that information has ‘heen 

io all the members of the subcommittee privately. 


Vil 


last moment financial supperi 


\1 


ir. LONGWORTH. Does the gentleman know the total 
unt of the bid? 

iv. GARRETT. J de not: nnd L de net think the committee 
Mir. GRAHAM of Ilineis. JT think I can tell you. 

\ GARRETT. Does the gentleman think it wise te de se? 


Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. JI do not think it is wise to do so. 
T 


LONGWORTH. I will not press the question if the 
ittee desire to reserve it for a later day. 
Mr. GRAHAM of Tilinois. Tt is very much in excess of any 
er bid. 
Mr. GARRETT, That is my understanding—that it was 
wueh above anything offered—bnt the exact amount I de 


know. 
Mr. SABATH. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. GARRETT. I yield to the gentleman from Iilinois. 
i. SABATHL. Is there any why Government 
ld not retain the plant and continue te manufacture powder 
e use of the Army and Navy? 
Vi. GARRETT, What possible use does the gentleman think 
overnmment could have for a plant that would make 625,000 
ids of smokeless cannon powder per day in time of peace? 
lv, SABATH. How much money docs the Government spend 
of peace for powder? 
GARRETY. All that the Government needs in time of 
ean be manufactured at the Picatinny Arsenal. And let 
io my friend that | understand it to be the present policy 
tain, and put in a stand-by condition, as it is called, the 
Hickory plant down at Nashville, which has a capacity of 
1.000 pounds per day. 
Mr. EVANS of Nebraskx. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. GARRETT. I yield to the gentleman froin Nebrask: 
VANS of Nebraska. Has the gentleman been able to fix 


reason ithe 


pproximate amount below which would not be wise for 
lant to be disposed of. 
Mr. GARRETT. No; Tecan not. There are various clements 


ih enter inte it. I have already expressed my lack of in- 
\tion of the elements upon which a price could fixed. 


? 
be! 


trance into the war, in April, 1917, was being taken by the allies 
, countries abroad. 

Mr. LAYTON. The gentleman does not catch my point. 

Mr. GARRETT. And if we had gone to the domestic ma 
fucturers and had taken our supply frem them, it would simp!) 
have deprived the countries associated with us of their supply. 

Mr. LAYTON. The gentleman dees not catch my point. I 


i 


es Z | would be 
no possible objection on the | 
| Do. 
. : 1 oy 
of that splendid community there and for the coun- | 


whieh was prepared to run the plant and preduce | 


property, of course, ought not to be fooled away, but it is | 


nough to see that the Government can not expect 
461.060 000 back for it, the approximate amount which it 
It ought not to he fooled away, but at the same 
we must keep in mind that there is a pay roll of some 
3,000 per week there now-—that is, | 
t ahout 843.000 a week for its upkeep at the present time. 


to wel 


s, ii 


is costing the Govern. | 


Vis 
i wise to do everything we could to prepare ourselves for a 
long war? 
Mr. GARRETT. Why, certainly ; and we ought at all time 
not only to keep that in mind ourselves, but when we spe: 
| upon this matter to remind others of that fact. 
We were really just getting ready for war when the arn 
| slice was sivned | Applause. | 
Mr. LAZARO. Ji is not so much vw question of what we ha 
lat that time, but what we wonld have had had the war «o 
} tinued. 
The SPEAKER rl inne he gemleman from Tenn 
has expired. 
Mr. GARRET! Under the leave granted to extend my) 
} warks in the Recorp I wish to refer to the matter the land 
| titles spoken of by the gentleman from IIline hecau 
| fhink it would be unfortunate for the Government it 3 
| negotiations for the sale of this property inv cloud sheuld 


Mr. LAYTON. 

Mr. GARRETT. 

Mr. LAYTON. 
from your study of this question m the committe: 


Will the gentleman yield? 
I yield to the gentleman from Delawa 


ture of powder at the outbreak of the war. 
that right at the beginning, 
the Government would have secured its 
tiously and at-an infinitely lower cost, 

Mr. GARRETT. No, sir. 


powder 
in that way? 


Hniore CNM 


] ; 


Let me say to the gentleman tha 
every ounce of powder that was being produced, and that could 


| be produced, by American manufacturers at the time of our « 
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I would like to ask whet your informatie is, 
* as to the wis- 
dom of the policy of the Government in going into the manufac- 
Do you not believe 
if the Government had called in thx 
powder companies and had xgreed upon a fixed price for powder, 


I am running a dry-geeds ‘store, it is very much easier for 1x 


to enlarge my plant and to have larger operations than 
to £o out to some strange place and start a new 

If the Government had gone to the E. L. du Pom 
to the Atlas Powder Co. and to the 


and 


to them, “ Ionlarge your plants; masters of this 
ne and 
they not have carried out their Eureperm contracts and 
the sume time have given our Gevernment what it needed 1 
maT" aply than the Government by 


you are 


se Wwe 


rot + 


= Vt 


ere 
itsel ty 

Mr. GARRETT. 1 get the 
new white been built? 

Mr. LAYTON. That is what I mean, exactly. 

Mr. GARRETT I can not thai would 
That i a question which the commities 


cep lemme s Pon He mean 


hiave 
ve 


Say il 


better. not 
sidered. 
Mr. BYRNS of ‘Pennessee. 
Mr. GARRETT. 
Mr. BYRN®S ot 
ihe Government 
the une 
need ? 


Will any colleague yield’ 
I yield to my colleague. 

Would it 
any reasonable contracts, 
wit powder the 


Tennessee. have been 
have 


oO how mt 


Possil) \ 
0 made 


ertainty 


me, 
de Nemour: 
Hercules Powden 
, and te the various other powder companies, and had siic 


will agree upon a fixed price per pound,” coul 


lyiysi- 
pus] 


ul 


ucl 


manutacturive 


Mr. GARRETT. | am -sure it wouid have been abselutel) 
possible for the Government to bave precured anyone to ent 
into any contract whereby these concerns would at their 
expense have added new units. I am sure it would have bee 
impossityh lf the Government had had new units added 


Government woul 


Pith 


owl 


the existing powder plants, the Government would have had t 


pay for them, just as it had to pay for the construction at Old 


Hickory and at Nitro. I have no deewbt of that. Of 


ne manufacturer in his right mind would have added new unit 


on such an uncertainty. 
testimony before this 
tion of artillery 


committee, the average duilv consu 


pounds a day. The average consumption by the Freneh fi 
Was ai least that, if not more. 

Mr. LAZARO. Will the centleman yield‘ 

Mr. GARRETT. I will. 

Mr. LAZARO. In view of the fact that many investigations 


are beiny conducted and that the Government is being critic 
the armistice was signed, is it not 
of fair play to all concerned, to call attention to the fact 
we did not 


« 
a 


KNOW 


1} 


coursi 
During the year £918, according tu the 


powder by the Britikh forces was a miilim 


ized 
for money that was spent, with very little te show for it when 
good idea, in the interest 
tha 
how long this war would last and that it vy 
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It is true that « Mr. Cauffiel, as agent for the Du Ponts, 
who at that time were acting as agents of the Government, 


negotiated options upon much of this land, a Mr. Crawford, 
na real estate agent of Charleston, W. Va., being his (Cauffiel’s) 
ngent. It was very desirable to not have it become known that 
this lund was being bought for Government use for the very 
zood that the price would be thereby affected. The 
Government sought to avoid this. Title to a number of the 
tracts was taken in Cauffiel’s name, but it is well understood 
that he holds it merely as trustee for the Government, and 
from the testimony before the committee I am sure no pros- 
pective purchaser need have the slightest fear of title. Some 
of the tracts had to be condemned and suits are now pending 
in the courts, but these suits involve merely amounts of dam- 
ages and compensation and title is not affected. 

Another matter upon which I venture to comment is the 
Virginian Power Co. settlement, referred to by the gentleman 
from Illinois in his second speech. 

I understood the gentleman to say that the Government had 
sold to the Virginian Power Co. certain material and had re- 
ceived but about $81,000 therefor. Without a fuller statement, 
this might easily be misunderstood. The facts briefly are 
these: The Ordnance Department, largely at the suggestion of 
the Fuel Administration, which was naturally anxious to con- 
serve and develope the coal supply at that time, entered into 
i contract with the Virginian Power Co. to furnish a certain 
sunount of power to the Nitro plant and also to build for the 


reason 
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Government transmission lines to several mines in that section | 


the State. 
vas no longer a necessity for the power at Nitro, negotiations 
were opened with the Navy Department, which has a perma- 
nent ordnance plant at South Charleston, and recently a con- 
(tract was consummated whereby there was transferred to the 
Navy Department the rights of the War Ordnance Bureau in 
the greater portion of the plant constructed for the Govern- 
ment. 

The lines to the mines, however, were sold to the Virginian 
Power Co., along with other properties. These properties so 
sold by the Government to the power company were: 

1. The transmission line to the mines. 

’. A substation. 

3. A warehouse. 

t. A hoist house. 

» A lean-to. 

G. Certain stores at Cabin Creek, W. Va. 

7. Certain that have been purchased, 
shipped. 

The last item amounted, as I recall it, to about $19,000. 

The total cost value of all these seven properties, as shown 
by the evidence before the subcommittee, was $422,504.60. 

This was the actual cost of construction and purchase of these 
properties under war conditions. 


of 


stores but not yet 


After the signing of the armistice, when there | 
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I want to call attention briefly to the settlement that was 
made with the Virginian Power Co. Early in this matter it wy< 
ascertained that it was necessary to have power for the plan; 
We had in the plant 34 boilers generating 34,000 horsepower, 4 
magnificent steam plant, as good a one as I ever saw. Ther, 
was installed a small electrical unit generating 3,000 kilowatts or 
electric energy. Instead of making its own power the War Do. 
partment made a contract with the Virginian Power Co., an oi; 
fit that had a power station 35 miles away, at Corbin Creek, 01 
the Kanawha River, by which the power might be brought fro) 
that place to this plant, and by which we would install in ¢)o 
works of the Virginian Power Co. a turbogenerator that woul 
generate 20,000 electrical kilowatts. The Government also agreo;| 
to finance the operations of this company and furnish it {}o 
money to build power lines to various villages and coal mines j) 
the valley. Approximately $2,900,000 has been paid to the Vir 
ginian Power Co. for this purpose. By the contract the Vir 
ginian Power Co. was to have five years in which it could buy «|| 
this apparatus and machinery at its option, and for its value Jos. 
depreciation. 

From that on to the end of the operation electrical enere 
came over that line. They hitched up a sort of a ramshacile 
line along the Kanawha & Michigan Railway, and run the cur 
rent down this line and into the plant, and we bought po 
from that institution for the ordinary operations of the plant 
using also what little current we made on our own 3,000-kilo 
watt unit. 

As has been said, the contract with the Virginian Power (o 
provided that the Government should advance the money (o 
them to buy the right of way between other places and various 
coal mines and to build the various lines from these coal mines 
and scattered plants and the line up to Nitro. They bough 
those, and after the war was over it was found that they had 
good copper lines between their plant and all the surrounding 
mines and small settlements in that country, together with the 
necessary transformers and stations. So to-day the Virginian 
Power Co., that at the time we began operations was practical) 
insolvent, as shown by the tax assessor’s books in West Vir- 
ginia, has, built by the Government, power lines all over 
the country and a practical monopoly of the Kanawha Valley. 


| It has recently effected a settlement with the United States by 


which they pay the United States for all these lines, right of 
way, and loose material approximately $81,000. They also, at 
the same time, have taken a contract to furnish power to tli 
naval ordnance plant at Charleston for a term of years. The 
merest contemplation of this settlement can not fail to impress 
the reader with the thought that the Government has aided an! 
abetted the Virginian Power Co. to obtain a monopoly in the 
Kanawha Valley, that it has made a settlement with that com- 


| pany all to the advantage of the company, and that the mani 
| fest effort in the first instance was to prevent the Governmen|! 
| from developing its own power at Nitro, so that the field might 


In the negotiation of the settlement a total value measured | 


hy present prices and conditions of $390,385.05 was agreed upon. 

The original contract with the Virginian Power Co. gave it the 
option to purchase the property, and it had 5 years in which to do 
it. An average depreciation of 74 per cent per year for 5 years 
was allowed upon all except the goods mentioned in No. 7 above. 
These were taken at actual cost. The sale price to the Vir- 
vinian Power Co. was, therefore, $269,505.54. 

The Government was indebted to the Virginian Power Co. for 
power furnished from July, 1918, to December, 1918, and for 
other purposes in the sum of $187,700.50. This amount it was 
obligated to pay and would have had to pay in cash. It was 
taken as cash by the power company im the sale, and therefore 
the check given the Government was for $81,805.04, but the 


be left open for the Virginian Power Co. I am attaching hereto 
a copy of these contract settlements. 

My conclusions are these: I have found in my experience wha! 
seems to me a disposition among Government agents and en 
ployees to disregard to some extent the interests of the Go\ 
ernment of the United States in making settlements and to look 
first at the interest of the fellow who is making the settlemen| 
for the Government, forgetting that they represent the United 
States of America, forgetting our Government has rights that 
ought to be protected. Every man who makes a settlement for 
the United States, every agent of the United States Government, 


| ought at all times to remember the interests of the people of 


the country whom he represents, because he represents the tax- 


; payers of the country. 


actual amount received by the Government for these properties | 


Was $269,505.54. This should be clearly 
erroneous impression should go abroad that only about $81,000 
was received for these properties. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr, Speaker and gentlemen, a few 
words in closing. Some of the things I forgot to mention I will 
mention now. Tor instance, the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 


ing plant. We found when we got out there that there were at 
the plant approximately 68,000 bales of cotton, linters, and hull- 
fiber cotton. Most of it was lying out of doors. It had been 
put on the ground early in the year, some of it in February, and, 
aside from one storehouse recently built, most of the 68,000 bales 
had stayed out all summer. It was decaying on the outside, to 


what extent I do not know, except that Mr. Sloan, assistant 
director of sales, told us privately that some in his judgment was 
entirely gone. 
That 


It had laid out and is practically worthless now. 
is reserved from this sale. 


understood and no | 





GARRETT] spoke of cotton that was required in this manufactur- | mitted was in process of submission, but in order to finance thi 


| bid it was necessary to-have the support of a large bank, «0( 


Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. I will. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I want to see if I understand the facts 
as presented by the committee. Something over $60,000,000 was 
spent in the erection of this plant. Somewhere betweet 5!),000), 
000 and $10,000,000 is there to-day in movable property. \ bid 
that was substantially larger than any of these actually sub 


that bank at the last moment withdrew its support on inti! 
tion from somebody somewhere to the bank that it would |» 
better to do so. The highest bid actually submitted wis >» 
800,000. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. That is the exact situation. 

Now, I want to add this: There is a disposition among svlle 
of those who are doing business with the Government to assul 
that the public purse is a public grab bag, where he who grabs 
most is most to be envied. I desire to say very emphatical!s 
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hat, so far as the committee of which I am chairman is con- 
verned, we expeet to vigilantly survey these settlements, so far 
s we are able, and the contractor who has by fraud or circum- 


vention driven an unjust bargain with the Government will re- 


eive our most earnest attention. 
[eMORANDUM OF ADJUSTMENT BETWEEN 'tHp UNITED STATES AND TITB 
VIRGINIAN POWER CO., DATED Serremper 5, 1919, 
his memorandum of adjustment, made this 5th day of September, 
1919, between the Virginian Power Co., a corporation created and or- 


ranized under the laws of the State of Massachusetts, 
fice and place of business at Charleston, 
ereinatter called the Power Co., party of 
tes of America, acting through and. represented 
itenant colonel, Ordnance Department 
Officer), acting under direction 
of the Seeretary of War, 


and having 
in the State of West Virginia, 





St by hk. H. Hawkins, 
(hereinafter ealled the Con- 
of the Chief of Ordnance and 


party of the second part, wit- 


Lie 

I ting 

authority 
ssseth : 


Whereas the Congress of the United States bas 


declared by joint reso- 


ition, approved April 6, 1917, that war exists between the United 
states of America and Germany; and 

Whereas an administrative unit baving been created in the office of 

Secretary of War and designated United States Government Ex 

osives Plants, and the said Secretary of War having «pointed D. C. 
lackling director thereof; and 

Whereas the national emergency required ihe construction of an ex- 
plosives plant at Nitro, W. Va., under a contract authorized by the 
United States; and 

Whereas the Secretary of War and the Fuel Administrator of the 
inited States requested that in the execufion of the work and in the 


neration of said plant msideration be the 


> and 
Whereas 


given to conseryation of 


the U 


OL ce 


nited States approved such a 
itntion ntral station electric power 
i at said explosives plant; and 
Whereas under date of March 1 and March 8, 1918, the United States 
\merica and the Virginian Power Co. entered into agreements for 
uurchase of rights of way and the construction and installation of 
rtain transmission lines thereon and for substations, generators, 
x, and auxiliaries therefor in connection. with the power company 
plant and power system at ¢ sabin Creek Junction, W. Va., known as the 
oustruction contracts and for the delivery of power to the Governme nt 
plant, at Nitro, W. Va., whieh latter contract is entitled “ Con- 
for electric power operating” ; and 
Whereas the signing of the armistice by 
Allies, and the ec entral European powers have brought about a ces- 
n of hostilities, thus eliminating the need of the aforesaid explosive 
lant at Nitro, W. Va. ; and 
Where: as the United States of America no lo nger desires the delivery 
ler » power at said Covernment explosive plant, at Nitre, W. Va., 


raid power company: and 
as the Secretary of War, on the 6th day of Deeember, 1918, 
! in order to the said D. C. Jackling, the director of the United 
States explosive plant at Nitro, W. Va., to proceed at once to suspend, 
just, and settle all contraets made necessary by the discon- 
the coenstruciion work upon said explosive plant at Nitro, 
ud authorize the sale of such materials as could be most ad- 
intageously salvaged in that manner: and 
iereas On February 4, 1919, the Secretary of War issued an order 
clieving the said Director Jackling of all functions and duties of every 
i whatseever in eonnection with the contracts hereinbefore men- 
oned and transferring such functions and duties to the Chief of Ord- 
ince by hinw to. be performed or by such officer as the said Chief of 
Ordnance might designate and appoint; and 
Whereas on February 8, 1919, the said Chief of Ordnance: appointed 


plan 
for 


and proposed 
clectrie current 


the 
gen- 


plosiy 


the United States of America, 





1. M.S. Waring. lieutenant colonel, Ordnanee Department, United States 
\rm is his special representative to carry out the provisions of the 
der made by the Secretary of War on February 4, 1919; as aforesaid; 
nd 

Whereas on the 17th day of Juiy, 1919, the said Chief of Ordnance 
ssued an order instructing his special representative, the said Lieut. Col. 
IM 


Waring, to submit an agreement with the said power company 
aunties the obligations between the parties hereto growing out of 
tracts aforesaid : 
Now, therefore, in consideration of the premises, mutual agreements, 
ind stipulations hereinafter set forth; the said pewer company 
ants and. agrees to pay within 15 days trom the execution of this 
einent to the ‘Treasurer of the United: States $81,805.04 by certified 
heck, or in sueh other form as may be aeceptable to the said Treasurer 
he United States of America, and the power company further agrees 
to the United States power for its.use at the naval ordnauce 
jlant at South Charleston, W. Va., according to the terms.of and under 
the provisions of a proposal heretofore submited. to the United States 








tereafter exhibited. with this memorandum, and both pasties. hereto 
nutually agree to the cancellation of the contract dated March 8, 1918, 
nd designated.“ Contract for electric power operating,’ and same is 


ereby canceled, 
1. The power company admits the payment of all those costs 
indey said contract of March 8, 1918, designated as: “ 
power operating,” that are shown in Exhibit 1, 
i this me moranduim, and releases 
obligation on these costs. 


ineurred 
Contraet for 
herewith made a 
the United States from any fur- 





2. The power company agrees to acquire rights of way. and do the 
lecessary construction work for the installation of transmission lines 
ind stations for the delivery of power to the United States naval- 
rdnance plant at South Charleston, W. Va., according to the terms and 
ditions of said contracts of March 1 and 8, 1918, which vrovide Cor 
i urchase of the right of way. and construction work, respectively, 
th of which are to remain in full force and effect. 


rhe power company admits the adjustment and settlement of all 


ts of construetion under the two contracts last mentioned as listed 
id shown in said Exhibit No. 1. ; 
'. The Unitec States of America agrees to and does herewith sell, 


ranster, assign, deliver, and grant unto the power company such title 


now be vested in the said United States of America, all rights 

i for transmission lines shown in Exbibit No, 3. herewith made 
bart of this memorandum, and all transmission lines and substations 
msiructed at the request of the United States Fuel Administration, 
set out in Exhibit No 2, herewith made a part of this 


hoist house extension and lean-to on 


Decifie rand 
m iorane a’ also the storehouse, 
‘ at Cabin Creek Junction, os shown 


} the power company 





its | 


the first part, and the United 





in Exhibit No. 2 aforesaid; also a miscellaneous. quantity 
dise, material, equipment, and supplies new’ in the possession of the 
power company, and shown in said Dxhibit Ne 2; but nothing included 
in this paragraph shall embrace the materia?, equipment, or — i 
now in the possession of the power cempany which may be required 
for the construetion of the transmission lines to the said naval-ordn: 
plant at Seuth Charleston, and as shown by Exhibit No. 4, herew 
made 2 part of this memorandum, 

5. The United States of America acknowledges adjustment 
ment for all materials herein or heretofore transferred to the 
company, as shown in Exhibit 2, attached hereto, 

6. The power company covenants and agrees that no Member of 


of merehai 


"ere 


ith 


and settle 
said power 


gress, or Delegate to Congress, or Resident Commissioner is or shall be 
admitted to any share or part ef this agreement or to any benefit which 
may arise therefrom; but under the provisions of section 116 of the act 
| of Congress approved March 4, 1900 (35 Stat., 1109), this stipulation, so 
far as it relates to Members of or Delegates te Congress or Resident 
Commisioners, shall not extend or be construed to extend to any agr 
iment made with am incorporated company for its general benefit. 
7. The power company expressly warrants that it has eniployed no 
third person to solfeit or obtain this contract in its behalf, or to cans: 
or procure the same to be obtained upon compensation in any way con 


tingent in whole or in part upon such procurement, and that it has no 

paid or permitted or agreed to pay to any third person, in considera 

tion of such procurement or in compensation for services in connection 
therewith, any brokerage, commission, or percentage upon the amount 
received by it hereunder, ‘and that if has not in estimating the contract 
price demanded by it included any sum by reason of any such broker- 
age, conimission, or pereentage ; and that all moneys payable to It hers 

under are free from obligation to amy other person for services 
dered or supposed to have been rendered in the precurement of this 
contract. It further agrees that any breach of this warranty shall 
constitute cause for the annulment of this contraet by the United 
States, and that the United States may retain to its own use from any 
sum due or to become due hereunder an amount equal to any brokerage 

commission, or percentage so paid or agreed to be paid. 


ren- 


In witness whereof the said power company has caused its vor 
perate name and seal to be hereto affixed by its vice president here- 
unto duly authorized, and the said United States of America has 
caused th izreement te *® executed by its dnly authorized repr 
Senrative 

fue VIRGINIAN PowsER Co., 
(Signe by H. G. Seorr; Vice President 
THY UNITED STATES OF AME! 
(signed) By RK. H. HAWKINS, 
Lieutcnuant Colonet, Ordnanee Department. 
linited States Army, Contracting Office 
Wiuitne 
HELEN Hi 

This agreement made the ———— day of — , A. D. 1919, by and 
between the Virgimian Power Co., 2 corporation created under the laws 
of the State of Massachuseits, having an office and place of business 
at Charleston, W. Va., hereinafter called the Courpany, party of th 
first part, and the United States. hereinafter called the Consumer, 


represented by the Secretary of the Navy, party of the second part. 


Whereas the Comgress of the United States having declared by join 
resolution approved April 6, 1917, that war exists between the United 
States of America and Germany; and 

Whereas the national emergency required the construction o Lm 
explosive plant at Nitro, W. Va., which contract was authorized by the 
United States; and 


Whereas the Secretary of War and the Fuel Administrator of the United 
States requested that in the execution of the work and the operation 
of the plant, consideration be given to the conservation of fuel; and 

Whereas the United States “approved sueb a plan, and proposed th 
substitution of central station electrie power fer electric current ven 
erated at the explosives plant: and 

Whereas under date of March 8, 1918, the United States Governmen 
and the Virginian Power Co. entered into agreements for the construc 
tien and installation of certain transmission lines, substations. genera 
tors, boilers, and auxiliaries therefor, in coinection with the company’s 
plant and power system at Cabin Creek Junction, W. Va., known as the 
Construction Contract, and for the delivery of power to the Government 


explosives plant at Nitro, W. Va., whieh latter contract is entiile 
‘Contract for eleetric-power operating’; and 

Whereas the signing of 1n armistice by the United States of America, 
the Allies, and the centra} European powers having brought abort a 


cessation of hostilities, thus eliminating the need for the aforesail ex 


plosives plant at Nitro; W. Va.; and 

Whereas tne United States no longer desires the delivery of electri: 
power at said Government explosives plant at Nitro, W. Va., but de 
sires that new arrangements be made for the delivery of said electric 


power : 

Now, therejore, tiis agreement witnesseth, ‘That the said party of the 
first part and the said party of the second part do covenant and 
to and with eaeh other as follows: 

First. The Company will furnish and deliver and the Consumer will 
take and pay for electric power for its requirements at the naval ord- 
nance plant, South Charleston, W. Va., in the form of 3-phase, 60-cycle 
alternating current, at the pressure of appreximately 44,000 and 66,000 
volts at the high-tension switch at said naval ordnance plant, South 
Charleston, W. Va., in an amount not exceeding 20,000 kilowatts, based 
on a 9M per cent power factor, for the remainder of the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1920. In case of necessary shut down of the Govern 
ment 20,000-kilowatt unit installed in the Cabin Creek power station 
of the Company, the Company will provide for service to the Consume 


izree 


capacity not exceeding 14,000 kilowatts, based on a 90 per cent power 
factor. . 

Second. The Company agrees to furnish and the Consamer agree 
take a minimum of 12,000,000 kilowatt-hour each and every year «ut 


ing the life of this agreement, as renewed from time to time beginnin; 


from date of commencement of service: Provided, howover, That ti 
minimum demand agreed to be furnished by the Company and taken 
by the Consumer during the fiscal year ending June 30, i920, shall be 
a minimum average of 500,000 kilowatt-hour per month. If the Cor 


eontracted for the 
prevailing in tl! 


sumer does not take the minimum amount of pewer 
difference shal} be billed and paid for at the rate 
month or months in which the deficiency occurred. 
Third. The company will endeavcr at all times to furnish a eontinu 
ous supply of electric power to the consumer ; but the company will, ne! 
be liable for any damege that the United Stat may suffer by reason 
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of failure of the supply of electric power caused by accident or any 
other cause beyond the company’s control. It is understood, however, 
that whenever possible the company will give the consumer notice of 
its intention to shut off the service, and that so far as possible the 
service will be shut off only at such times as will cause the consumer 
the minimum of inconvenience. As part consideration for this contract, 
the consumer agrees to reimburse the company for any.costs or damages 
that may be awarded or adjudicated against the company. by reason 
of injuries to persons or property accruing or resulting from any use 
of such electricity within the limits of the Naval Ordnance plant, ex- 
cept that the consumer shall not reimburse the company for injuries 
the persons or property of the company’s employees. 
Fourth. The consumer agrees to pay. the company for all electric 
power delivered and take ‘mn or contracted for by the consumer as re- 
corded by the company’s meter installed on the high-tension side at 
ihe Government substation located at the nayal ordnance plant, South 
(Charleston, W. Va., at the following rates 

A charge of 6 mills ($0,006) per kilowatt hour, when the cost of 
coal to the party of the first part is $1.75 per short ton delivered at the 
power plant of the company at Cabin Creek Junction, W. Va. Should 
the price of coal to the company at said plant per short ton be increased 
or decreased from the price given above, the rate per kilowatt hour 
hall be increased or decreased one-tenth of a mill for each 10 cents 
of such increase or decrease. Bills for said electric power shall be 
rendered monthly by the company to the Government on or before the 


to 


10th day of each month for electric power consumed during the pre- 
ceding month. Maintenance of meters at high voltage being difficult, 
it is agreed that the company may measure power delivered to the 


consumer at 6,600 volts, and adjust such measurement to measurement 
at 66,000 or 44,000 volts by using a factor representing the loss in 
transformation, which factor shall be determined by the Government. 

Fifth. The consumer shall at all times have access to the plant and 
property of the oomaeee for the purpose of ascertaining if proper pre- 
cautions are being taken for providing reserves in case of: emergency, and 
further to ascertain whether equipment furnished by the Government 
is being properly maintained as required by this agreement, or for such 
other reasons as may be deemed necessary or desirable, and it is fur- 
ther agreed that the consumer shall have the right to advise the com- 
pany regarding the operation of the plant or the maintenance of the 
equipment owned by the Government, 

Sixth. The consumer shall advise the company 
of its prospective needs for electric power, in order that the 
may more efficiently and economically operate its station, 
same time provide the capacity required by the consumer. 

Seventh. It is agreed and understood that the company shall nave the 
rig st io operate the apparatus and equipment ee by the Govern- 
ment for the generation of electric power at the Cabin Creek plant of 
the company whenever in its judgment it shall be considered necessary 
r desirable, 

Kighth. The 
ment line No. 
subject to the 
gate maximum 


from time to time 
company 


and at the 


company shall have the right to connect up on Govern- 
2 an industrial load, the character of which shall be 
approval of the United States not exceeding an aggre- 
demand of 3,000 kilowatts; in return for this conces- 


sion the Government shall have the right to use the company’s present 
iwo-cireuit line from Cabin Creek Junction to Charleston, W. Va., for 
the delivery of electric power to the Naval Ordnance plant at South 
Charleston, W. Va., whenever occasion demands. In case of failure 
on the part of the company to deliver electric power of the required 
apacity over Government line No. 2, the aforesaid two-circuit line 
shall be capable of delivering a capacity of 14,000 kilowatts to the 


naval ordnance plant. 
Ninth. In the event of dispute as to the accuracy of the company’s 
meters, the consumer sball have the right to make a written request to 


have them tested and, if necessary, recalibrated, and, if found to be in- 
correct, proper allowance shall be made, but not for a longer period 
than 30 days prior to the time when written complaint of such inaccu- 
racy is made. If the company's meters are found to be correct within 
2 per cent above or below standard, the expense of the test and recali- 
bration shall be borne by the consumer; otherwise the cost of the test 
ind recalibration shall be borne by the company. If the meters of the 


company are found to be incorrect by more than 2 per cent above or 
below standard, then the bill for electrie power from and including said 
30-day period to the time of test shall be corrected accordingly ; other- 
wise no allowance shall be made by either party. If for any reason the 


electric power furnished by the company and taken by the consumer 
shall fai to be revistered by the meters, the amount of such power 
shall be determined by the consumer from the best available data, 
judged by previous registrations and by knowledge of the Government 
oad, and payment therefor shall be made accordingly. 

Tenth. The company will, during the life of this agreement, or as re- 
newed from time to time, repair and maintain at its expense all appara- 
ius and equipment furnished by the Government at the Cabin Creek 
plant of the company; and, further, the company will furnish all labor 
necessary to maintain in operation power transmission line No. 2 and 
the linc from Charleston to South Charleston, the consumer to furnish 


ill material. required for such maintenance of transmission lines. 


Fleyenth, The United States will, without expense to the company, 
supply all necessary rights of way for transmission lines on its prop- 
erty and a suitable place thereon for the installation of such equip- 
ment of the company as may be necessary for the supply or measure- 
ment of electrie power to the consumer. 

fwoltth. The consumer will not permit anyore to interfere with the 
meters or other appliances of the company, and will further take pre- 
cautions for the protection and safe-keeping of such meters and other 
ippliances, 

Thirteenth. The company shall have the right of access to said 


at all reasonable times during the pe riod of this agreement 
ind on its termination for the purpose of reading meters or inspecting 
wv repairing appliances used in connection with the furnishing of elec- 
tric power under this contract, or for removing its property, and for any 
other purpose proper under this agreement. 

Fourteenth. Under and by virtue of that certain contract for con- 
struction work by and between the Government and the Virginian 
Power Co., dated March 8, 1918, the United States will furnish neces- 
sary line materials, generators, boilers, substations and auxiliaries, 
procure or cause to be procured necessary rights of way, and construct 
or cause to be constructed an electric transmission line extending from 
the company’s plant at Cabin Creek Junction, W. Va., to the Nz wval Ord- 
nance Plant, South Charleston, W. Va., to be known as Government 
ling No. 2, and also a transmission line extending from the terminus of 
the company’s present two-circuit line in the company’s substation at 


premises 
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Charleston, W. Va., to the Naval Ordnance Plani, South 
W. Va., adequate for the furnishing of electric power 
vided. During the continuation of this agreement, or until such tin), 
as the contract to purchase is enforced, the company will pay to th 
United States semiannually, on or about the Ist day of July and the 1, 
day of January next following, covering the preceding six months 
period, the following rental: 

(a) For the generators, boilers, substations, and auxiliaries furnished 
by the Government and installed at the company’s plant at Cabin Cree) 
Junction, W. Va., an annual rental equal to 9 per cent of the cost of 
the demand capacity used by the company, after deducting from ¢), 
total maximum demand of the Government and the company a demani 
equal to the company’s agreed existing capacity, 20,000 kilowatts, plu 
the actual demand capacity furnished the Government, determined 
follows: 
Let A 

Cabin Creek Junction, W. 
Let B == total demand in k. 
at the Naval Ordnance Plant, 
hour in which A is measured, 

Let C == cost to the ¢ Government of the equipment furnished and 
stalled by it at the company’s plant at Cabin Creek Junction, W. Vag 


of 


Charle ston, 
as herein pro 


maximum demand in k. 
Va. 
W., Measured at 
South Charleston, 


wW., measured at the company’s plant 
at 
the outdoor 
W. Va., in 


substation 


the sa 


(A = cost demand capacity upon 


S 
Then 20000. (20000 plus B) 


which an annual rental shall be paid. 

*Demand ” as used above shall mean the kilowatt bours of output 
one integral hour; maximum demand shall mean the demand occurring 
at the time of maximum load on the V irginian Power Co.’s system. 

l'ifteenth. In case of interruption of service due to causes beyond a 
control of either of the parties hereto each party shall use the greates 
possible speed in rectifying the cause of the trouble; in such 
neither party shall have any claim against the other for damages caused 
by inability to give or take power as provided in this contract during 
the period of disability. 

Sixteenth. The period of service under this agreement shall b 
the date of the commencement of furnishing electric power to the 
sumer, and continuing thereafter until in the judgment of the Govern 
ment the need for electric power under this agreement no louger exists : 
not extending, however, beyond June 30, 1920, except that after ssid 
date this agreement may be renewed from year to year, at the option of 
the Government, in order to insure continuous service. 

Seventeenth. The Government, by its duly authorized representative, 
shall at all times be afforded proper facilities for the inspection of al! 
plants and equipment engaged in furnishing services under this agr 
ment, and at all times shall have access to the premises and to al! 
books, records, correspondence, plans, drawings, receipts, and memo 
randa of every description of the company pertaining to said services 

Fighteenth. The Government reserves the right to terminate this 
agreement upon the termination of the period of service, as defined 
under clause 16 above, provided, however, that the Government sha!! 
give the company written notice 30 days prior to the date of termina 
tion of its intention so to do. 

Nineteenth. The company agrees to purchase the equipment fu 
nished by the Government to the company used in supplying electric 
power to the naval ordnance plant, except the transmission line along 
the K. & M. right of way, within three years from the date of receip! 
of written notice from the Government so to do; provided, however, 
that the company shall not be forced to purchase the apparatus prio: 
to June 27, 1924, or permitted to purchase same until they have re 
ceived notice so to do, and that the Government shall have the right to 
renew this contract throughout this three-year period, as provided unde: 
paragraph 16 above. ‘The price to be paid the Government for equip 
ment purchased under this contract by the company shall be determined 
by a board of three members, one member of which shall be appointed 
by the Secretary of the Navy, one by the company, and the two mem 
bers so appointed shall appoint a third. If either party dissents from 
the decision of the board, then the question shall be referred to the 
Court of Claims, whose decision shall be final. Nothing herein con- 
tained shall prevent the Government from disposing of its property ai 
the best price obtainable, except that upon receiving an offer for th 
disposal of any portion of its property used in the furnishing or tly 
transmission of electric power under this agreement the Government 
shall notify the company of the receipt of such offer and a preferentii! 
right of purchase shall be accorded the company, which right, howeve: 
must be exercised by the company within 10 calendar days after t! 
receipt of such notice in writing. 

Twentieth. In the event of the failure of the company to comp 
with the stipulations of this agreement, as hereinbefore set forth, tl 
consumer shall have the right to procure the necessary electric power in 
such manner as may be deemed best for the interests of the Government 
In case of failure of the company to so operate and maintain its power 
stations and transmission lines and the transmission lines and the prop- 
erty of the Government used by the company as to provide a suitable 
and continuous supply of electric power to the naval ordnance plant, 
South Charleston, W. Va., during the continuation of this agreement the 
consumer may require the company to make such changes in its operat- 
ing force and equipment as shall in the opinion of the consumer be 
necessary in order to provide said continuous and reliable supp!) 
electric power for the naval ordnance plant, South Charleston, W. 
and such maintenance of Government property. 

Twenty-first. No transfer of this agreement or of any interest therei! 
shall be made by the company to any other party, and in case of th 


in 


case 


from 


con 





1p 


ot 


Va.; 


violation of this provision the consumer, reserving all rights of actio! 
for any breach of this agreement by the company, may refuse to carr) 
out this agreement with either the transferer or the transferee. How 
ever, subject to the option of the Government to annul this agreement 


under the circumstances as stated above, should the company sell, di 
pose of, or transfer the plant and equipment to be used in the perform 
ance of this agreement to any other party or parties such sale or trans 
fer shall be made only on the conditions that the successor of the com 
pany in the ownership of the plant and m uipment shall assume th 
obligations of this agreement and perform the stipulations therein sc! 
forth according to their true intent and meaning, said successor tv ) 
bound as fully and to the same extent by the provisions of this agre 
ment as is the company. 

Twenty-second. No Member of or Delegate to Congress, 
Commissioner, 
agreement, or to any benefit which 
provisions of section 116 of the ac 
1909 (35 Stats., 1199), this stipulation, 


or Reside ni 


is or shall. be admitted to any share or part of — 
may arise therefrom, but, under (li 
t of Congress approved March A, 
so far 


as it relates to M: 
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‘ of or Delegates to Congress, or Resident Commissioners, shall not | U. 
extend or be construed to extend to any agreement made with an incor- 
rited company for its general benefit. 
twenty-third. In the performance of this agreement the said com- 
pany shall not, directly or indirectly, employ any person undergoing 
sentence of imprisonment at hatd labor which may have been imposed 
hy a court of any State, Territory, or municipality having criminal 
diction, nor permit such employment by any person furnishing labor 
or materials to said company for use in fulfillment of this agreement. 
ywenty-fourth. The company shall hold and have the United States 
ernment and all officers and agents thereof harmless from and 
aontuet all demands of any nature or kind for er on account of the 
use and continued use of any patented article, combination, or process ] - aad cs 7 ‘ sa ; : ‘ = 
which may apply to or affect the articles, materials, or services fur- Changing copper on Paint Creek Co. line, 5.34 miles, from No. 2 
nished under this agreement. solid copper to 2/0 stranded copper. lotal length 10.10 
ywenty-fifth,. The party of the first part expressly warrants that he | U. S. 4. 


has employed no third person to solicit or obtain this contract in Layland, W. Va., 44,000-25 volt, wood substation, 3-300 K,. V. A. 





pole transmission line, B-arrow arms, 2/0 stranded copper, 40-foot 
wood poies, Thomas disk insulators Noe. 1129, Thomas pine insulators 
No. 4000. 

Wierwood to Milburn, 8.82 miles, 44,000 volt, single circuit, wood 
pole transmission line, wishbone cross arms, 2 0 ' canoes conductors, 
40-foot poles, Thomas disk insulators No. 1129, Thomas pine in 
sulators No. 4000 

v. 8S. 
Changing copper on Sun-Pax line, 4.76 miles, from j-inch copper 


Burnwell to Leewood, 4.53 miles, 44,000 volt, single circuit, wood 
clad to 2/0 stranded. 


behalf, or to cause or procure the same to be obtained upon compensation Westinghouse transformers. 

in any way contingent, in whole or in part, upon such proc urement ; Berry to Layland, W. Va., 6.06 miles, 44,000 yolt, single circuit, 

qnd that he has not paid, or promised or a; greed to pay, to any third | wood pole transmission line, wishbone cross arms, No. 2 copper con- 

nerson, in consideration of such procurement, or in compensation for ductors, 40-foot poles, Thomas disk insulators No. 1129, Thomas pin 

gervices in connection therewith, any brokerage, commission, or per- | insulators No. 4000. — 

centage upon the amount receivable by him hereunder; and that he Layland, W. Va., 2.300 volt wood pole distribution line, 35-foot 

has not, in estimating the contract price demanded by him, included | poles, Thomas disk insulators No. 1074, Thomas pin insulators No. 

any sum by reason of any such brokerage, commission, or percentage ; | 1009, 3/0 copper conductor. Total length 15 miles. 

and that all moneys payable to him hereunder are free from obligation ; } z 

to apy other person for services rendered, or supposed to have been ren- U. 8. 5. 

jiered, in the procurement of this contract. He further agrees that any Gamoca to Ansted, 5.75 miles, 44,000 volt single circuit, wood pole 

preach of this warranty shall constitute adequate cause for the annul- | transmission line, wishbone arms, 4-inch copper-clad conductors and 

ment of this contract by the United States, and that the United States | ground wire, 40-foot poles, Thomas No. 1129 disk insulators, Thomas 

may retain to its own use from any sums due or to become due there- | No. 4000 pin insulators. 

under an amount equal to any brokerage, commission, or percentage so Ansted, W. Va., 2,300 volt single circuit, wood pole distributing 

pald, or agreed to be paid. line, No. 2 solid copper, 30-foot poles, Thomas disk insulators No. 

' ‘Twenty-sixth. Subject to the consent hereto of the Secretary of War | 1074, Thomas pin insulators No. 1009, 

or his duly authorized representative, upon the signing of this agree- Ansted, W. Va., 1.05 miles 2,300 volt, single circuit, wood pole 

ment the obligation of the Government to take and of the power con. distribution line, 2/0 stranded copper, 30-foot poles, Thomas disk 

A pany to furnish power under the ‘ contract for electric-power operating,” | insulators No. 1974, Thomas piu insulators No. 1009. 

enter a into under date of March 8, 1918, by and between the United GB & 
states of America and the Virginian Power Co., shall cease and deter- 


000-2300 olt rood s stati 3—2 . ~ ise 
mine, but all other rights and obligations ther eunder unless specifically iin rs aed woe oe Ay a = ¥ A. Westinghou 
m0 d herein shall remain intact. ‘ 8 pol at at Ansted, - wa 

in witness whereof, the parties aforesaid have hereto placed their | wT. Ss & 
is the date first hereinbefore written. Appalachian tie line, 12.1 miles, survey only for tie line from Hot 


THE VIRGINIAN Power Co., 


By --—— 


Coal to Mulles, W. Va 
C.. a %, 
Campbells Creek line, Dana to Big Bottom, 3.74 miles; 44,000-volt, 
single-circuit, wood-pole transmission line; bow-arrow arms; 40-ft. 


RECAPITULATION. oa > > ; ; a 
: poles; 4°’ copper-clad conductors; Thomas disk insulators, No. 1129; 


On 4 expenses: Thomas i insule *s, No. 000. 
rorated on basis of increased demand_ _u___- naccen $4, 315. 12 fhomas pin insulators, No. 4000 
TACO GECOPases CO COMIBRG .. «6. ccm mene nnn nacts. Oy Ge. OO y mes U. S. 8. ; ae ek 
’rorated according to energy 17 McAlpin, W. Va., 44,000—2,300-volt, wood substation, 3-200 K. V. A. 
SccrePRtGG. QCUGR: TCM. Wn « o mcisensninimicnsissbendiain sini . 50 





44,000-volt single-circuit, wood-pole transmission line, bow-arrow 
crossarms ; 40-ft. poles ; Thomas disk insulators, No. 1129; 2/0 stranded 
copper conductor. 

McAlpin, W. Va., 0.04 miles, 2,300-volt, single-circuit, wood-pole trans 
mission line; 30-ft. poles; 2/0 copper conductors; Thomas disk insu- 
lators, No, 1074; Thomas pin insulators, No. 1009. 





3 633. 59 
harges : 
Interest prorated according to demand___~_$12, 371. 00 
I preciation— 
Prorated according to demand.$4, 206. 3 





a Westinghouse transformers, 30’ poles. 

















Prorated according to use__. 3, 014. 00 U. Ss. 9. 
oe » 220 aie 591. 34 ,, Mordue, W. Va., 44,000-2,300-volt wood substation ; 3-250 K Vi ee 
Total of operating expenses and fixed charges. 51, 224. 93 | Pittsburgh transformers; 0-ft. wood poles. 
\ RO: BUC INE i cis ceter sardines S sau ene See U. 8S. 10. 
- ——— Emerson to Eunice, 3.56 miles H. T.; 0.46 miles L. T.; 44,000-volt, 
Total based on contract......_........-.....-- 56, 347.42 | single-circuit, wood pole transmission line: wishbone crossarms; 40-ft 
Deduct amount paid to Dec. 31, 1918_.......-....... 42, 309. 93 | wood poles; 3’’ copper clad conductors ; 2,300-volt, single-circuit, wood- 
ee ; pole distribution line; 30-ft. poles; 2/0 copper conductors, 
Balance due based on contract.__............. 14, 087. 49 | : 
aise : a CaM, Sh 
Sup} ichtary items: Paint Creek Coal Mining Co., at Benner, W. Va., 1.15 miles; 44,000—- 
“Power commandeered by. nltee.....68cacs | $2: 97068 2,300-volt substation and 2,500-volt distribution line to mine No. 2; 
Cost of reblading No. 2 turbine_- 7, 601. 06 solid copper conductors, 
ixcess boiler. repairs.......--- 3, 099. 8S U. S. 12. 
Increas sed cost of. construction labor 5, 050. 70 Kellys Creek Colliery Co.. Ward, W. Va., 0.52 miles, 2,300-volt, 
I'xcess cost of cperating labor ogee pails 17, 619. 4 single-circuit, wood pole distribution line from war substation to mine 
Increased cost of operating labor_...-... 28, 283. 11 No, 5 
kxcess cost of coal, 1918__--- eee: pe ee ‘ 
Excess cost of coal, 1919_._______~ _. 60,500. 00 U. S. 14. 
I'xcess cost of replacement of material__—— 18, 557. 93 Powellton, W. Va., 0.208 miles H. T. 44,000-volt, single-circuit trans- 
Creer tT mission line ; wishbone crossarms; 4°’ copper clad conductor; and 2,500- 
CC a 156, 866.17 } volt, single-cireuit distribution line to Vulcan mine, 1/0 solid copper 
L\dd 30) SA. citings eemncmas 15, 686, 62 | conductors. 
—_—_— - - ' I « 1 - 
7 j : ao =O 4 
r ows rotal supplementary items --------- aia du eles BG aeeg! aie 9 | Viacova, W. Va.. 44,000-2,.300-volt wood substation and 2,300-volt 
States construction-contract items: distribution line; No, 2 copper conductor 
ins pending and / or disallowed__----- 332. 34 ; y SOy ae SOF 
l'ay roll checks unclaimed, ete staheaiciatinanih 777.85 U. S. 16. 
= a | Berlin, W. Va., 44,000-—2,000-volt wood substation; 5-100 K. V. A, 
Total United States construction items 1, 110. 22 Pittsburgh transformers ; 30-ft. poles. 
Sena ; y 50 .. e-St. 
Grand’ total-..----- Sa cenneees rer es re $57,000.50) ards Fork, W. Va. 44,000-2,300-volt wood substation ; 2-200 K. V. 
— A. Westinghouse transformers. 
Exnuisit No, 2. Us. 8. 18 
: Minden, W. Va., 44,000-—2,300-volt, double-circuit, steel substation. 
Memorandum Minden, W. Va., 0.23 miles, 44,000-volt, double-circuit, wood-pole 
1 equipment, material, supplies, transmission lines, ete., which | transmission line; bow-arrow crossarms; 40-ft. poles; 3°’ copper clad 
ure transferred to the Virginian Power Co. by the United States of | conductors; Thomas disk insulators, No. 1129; Thomas pin insulators, 
\merica by virtue of contract of which this memorandum is a part, | No. 4000, ; s ; 
consists mainly of rights of way, poles, fixtures, hardware, conductors, Minden, W. Va., 2.29 miles, 2,300-volt, single-circuit. wood-pole dis- 
nsulators, transformers, switches, and appurtenances of same, also | tribution line; 30-ft. poles; Thomas disk insulators; Thomas pin in- 
ihe hoist-house extension, leanto, and storehouse at Cabin Creek | sulators, No, 1009; 4/0 copper conductors. 
Junction, but equipment at Cabin Creek Junction which is contained One brick warehouse, including floor slab. Both warehouse and floor 
in the list of material in the possession of the power company and | slab are supported by a concrete settling basin, the title of which 
to used in constructing lines to the naval ordnance plant on rights | remains vested in the Government, 
oF way owned by the Government or the transmission line on the One brick leanto, being an extension of the Virginian Power Co.'s 
Kanawha & Michigan Railway is not included. control room. ae : ; 
The equipment, material, supplies, transmission lines, etc., trans- The extension to the Virginian Power Co.’s hoist house, this strue- 


ferred are more especially described in the following sheets: ture being of brick. 
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Li f he transferred to the 
Ovuant 
77 post type insulators No. 7130, 
4, SST +4000 pin insulators 
» 2s0 1129 strain insulators 
foe 4400 pin insulators, 
Tan glass inmsulatora— Brookfield. 
I50 disconne insulaters 211094. 
be No. 1074 insulator 
06 2 pin cross arms 
ROO galvanized %°’ steel eabl 
3,810 28 solid copper wire 
L70, 106 1/6 eepper stranded wit 
103 Insalater plate 
o2h cast-iron washer 
100 railroad spike 
1, 000 woud bracke ts 
1.512% 6’°’x12’ chanu 
24 galvanized ceross-arm braces, 
7 roils 36’ peultr y wire, 
24 - turn! uckles 
~4 i’? turnbuckl 
iS i’’ turnbuekle 
bs 1a’? turnbuckles 
G ixl} *’ set screw 
wos 7” vat spik 
74 x18’ ’ machi) nD 
IS terminal lugs. 
nO °° Crosby clamp 
25 ix4’’ lag screws. 
400 2’’x6’’ lag screws 
200 LA XT standard belts 
noo *x2’’ maehine bolts. 
100 **¥1}°’ machine bolts, 
2 i4’’ 2sheave wood blocks. 
2 14’’ 3-sheave wood blecks. 
2 16’’ S-sheave steel? blocks. 
l -ross 214 brass wood serews 
I 14°’ pop valve 
$ juires emery cloth 
LO sross 37 24°’ F. H. wood screws. 
s cress 7 13” F. Hi. wood screws. 
1 gross 27 1°’ F. H. wood screws, 
1 set discs, 18-2 
, ‘*’ hose connecto! 
Re locks 
to th bolt tops 
11 * straight shank drills. 
$ ’ straight shauk drills. 
2 *’ straivht shank drills 
i straight shank driits 
th i’’ straight shank drills 
"’ stop eock. 
2 2 ejectors. 
1 pair 2°’ hinges 
i lubricator. 
= +6 pipe cutters. 
827 i x14’ threvgh bolts. 
100 }°°* 14" threugh bolts, 
no 4 18’’ through olts 
2, 225 i’’x 14”"’ stud bolts, 
1G s*’ H. P. els. 
=O0 > bolt clamps. 
200 sx 14’’ space bolt 
200 ix4’’ lag screws 
5a tbs. Garileck packineg 
1 23’ fire hose. 
I =" washers. 
2 1 pt. brass hubricators, 
! val. white enamel 
4 2’ steel gaskets. 
1G t’’ steel goskets 
70 6"’ atecol gaskets. 
iii S’’ steel gaskets 
44 10°’ steel gaskets 
39 12’’ steel gaskets. 
34 14°’ steel gask: ts. 
20 16°" steel gaskets. 
. 24°’ steel gaskets 
3 24°’ steel gas'et 
it 2’ steel cuskets 
500 b’° 4" galvanized twits 
7 <”’ washers. 
0 "<7 galvanize: Its, 
{ nm BB. P. ell 
I La os, Feu 
" Ss” Fi. P. effe. 
7 1’ HE. PP. ells 
i ’ L. RP. ells 
t oo & FP. ie 
> \* blank tlanc-s 
; t’’ blank flanges 
12 ~’’ floor flanges 
i >’ tlanges 
i t’’ flanges 
i2 >” flanges 
gate valves llu3. 
7 i'’ giobe valves. 
z 2’* globe valves. 
2 3’ gate valves 1252. 
1,472 33 pes. a x 16°’ square rein. steel. 
340 25 pes. 4°’ X16" rein, steel. 
420=> 30 pes. j*’ x 16’’ round rein, steel. 
6, He Lee pin nm. 
7 G 11 circuit breakers, 
1 phase 44000 V Delta star airbrak 
at 2/o copper sleeves. 
1 Burke horn cap arrester, 
se single band arruw arms. 
1 2% <4’ valve stem. 
L258 dowble band arrow arms 
oD standard bayonets, 
3 200 Pittsburgh transformers. 
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Recapitutation eovering setilement, 


busts cseieldampn oben eames | vat . 
lesan G 
Present Agreed otal for de- 
cue = en } pre ciation, tut i 
5 years. Val 
} 
i - —— — _ aun j | 1 i— —_ 
| Percen'. | 
Transmissionline.......... o-e+--- S240, 970, 72 |$225, 104.56 | sd j $146, 317.9 
Substation. .......... eccccueeecess! 42, 282. 30 | 38,054.02 ® | 19,027.08 
WarehOust .oesv.e. coccveccseesens | 56,102.00} 50. 491. 96 1h} 44, S11. 47 
I ON:,.ccorsammdentinconstel | 6,907.60! 6,216.84 Mt} SIT 4S 
BAA Ga... is vote Hone. ed seuse *- 11,245.00} 10,080, 50 : il} 8, We. O7 
357, 407. 62 | 329, 897.72 = -4| 224, 575.9 
I Stor Cabin Creek.............| 46,006.98 | 41, 487.28 37h 25,82) 
403,501.60 | 371,385.03-1............ 250 { 
Plus ed yet to “ya billed, Vir- j ; i | 
ginian Pow or Cr ob dewpeseweh SE ETED 1 LPC EE tterensninceat 19,000.08 
$22, 501. 60 | 390,385.05 |.. «| 269,505, 54 
? ' 7 } 
Less CO meurred i Sinan once gree pee on cleo -+ 167 
= | a - _ 
Cash payment........... ee ee | 8i 
| } 


ExMmitBmit No. 3%. 
this 28th day of August, 
States of America, party of the first part, 
€o., a2 eorporation created under the laws of 
setts. and having its place of business at 
West Virginia, party of the second part, 

That whereas an agreement was emtered into between the | it 
hereto on the 28th day of August, 1919, whereby the said party of th 
first part contracted for the consideration named im said agreement to 
grant unto the party of the second part all the right, tithe. and iy 
terest with the privileges and appurtenances thereunto belonging ond 
vested in the United States of America in and to the rights of wa 
conveyed to the party of the first part by the following deeds, resjx 
tively, recorded im the office of the County Clerk of the following. 
counties in the State of West Virginia 


‘his deed, made 1919, between the United 
and the Virginian Powe 
the State of Massachy 
Charleston, in the Sta: f 
witnesseth : 














Fayett Book ue 
Mrs. Fannie Humphrey : 2 16 H07 
Wm. Canterbury eat aan F 1 0 
Jeff Tyree and wife, k. WK. Lively and wife _- ~~ 15 OW; 
J. S Lively and wif ; ip sie tt) i 
(. W. Lively Ss ieee atcha emiecaanie a. @@ HO 
c. Bj Givelp and -Wikhe..node ba. teed casi _ i) 
BE. CSCC ecceccecwmeemnnncntbwwn namin enan aO ) 
George Lively, sr. .-..--- inlet oo ae. 16 iS 
kr. Sutphim and wiie we sina ices dctinaiaRinces 16 il 
W. B. Honaker-..- ‘ cusiasehiad ie aan 1G 0) 
d WwW. Lively ” eben ievendnslaiaades wide anki th oe 
Charley H. Davis and wife . iii geaals A ST 
Irvin Beavis... phi nastiest 46 Oy 
Mrs. M E. Wriston and Harold Wriston_ ~~ ~~~. - iti HO 
James H. Winegrove and wife——_........... 1... 46 nt 
Mrs. Elizabeth Winegrove (widow) 16 ; 
hm. T. Winegrove and wife_-- Z poe tt) The 
I. O. Davis and wife a ae aisle 4; Nt 
is EN Gi scsi tcc ttre eersteetctvks destshtianieslvn tile {7 wn) 
tt. W. Lively- Jctmantieteiteatadetindiiiennanneishttie 
J. B. Powers se diaecatenits sited eatittns title ne et its ' 
Ceartes I nentencinstitinisisimnstaniananintusiiinihbidactihidl 47 
Geocer W... Williams... ... siaaleebs 
Ephraim Creek Coal & ¢ ‘oke Co ; ra lat ~ 46 7 
Mrs. J. E. Dearing (widow). Li «chilictiekn bbw iiaakss |G 71 
fhe Fire Creek Coal & Coke hes a ili 47 14 
Beury Bros, Coal & Coke Co- ee vebennnn alia 
Beachwood Coal & Coke Co... —...-_~. janbeihdusaaaties’* a rit 
G. W. Imboden and wife. ——. sdlthihinck-elin Shiédbuicences: 0 
, D. Childress and wife. ~~ satigieeinapetcienittiliiimae imei) Ol 11 
W. «. Nackols and wife ___-_.- \ihileiendedlasctiaictiaalsyas diane 17 re 
Geo. (. Taylor and witfe__- - iicmninibnh dihdeh cielilliauniie ib 17 er 
P, P. Hendrick — ws ae scl hel Site dints 47 et 
Lynchbae. Geeeies Co. ita 
Midvale Collfery Co __..-.~~ ctatcthceclghijstanijuillliatsd hi 47 1) 
7 Be, celts sitter ectinaseiidankscaabatplialesaed 46 8] 

a p sh Potter. as tibaet Gadlsins et gains le tieraeanetcanaiianaeir ae 46 S 
P. Tihemapees 620 wife. retin 40 SS 
A BR. Webster and wife satadeiaimeie cttittm_ittioees: ee ms 
Thomas Ellictt—-- wi ganieeigannes 47 Lat 
K. L. Hornaby and husband... ..-.- pisencseteiiat ends £7 Leds 

John Boken and wife te dthebttntnsinmtnailen iti Se 
M. B. Treadway and husband. ‘ Maer eat er, ) 

Kanawha: 7 
Paint Creek Coal & Land Co saa 187 ’ 
Iloward Clay and wife ab smiles LSS S 
William Stone and wife : 18s s 
Mark Harless and wife liaaeieheiTande tal seamen L85 : 
Charles Wolf and wife ocean ee a 188 i] 
Alex. Morton and wife ated aa an tie sets acid . 185 ve 
W. D. Lewis and wife soi, seine eset caer eile 18s 4 
Norman F. Belcher and wife_—- seaming 188 nl 
William Walker and wife ....---...- basa 188 ) 
John Trigg and wife- tac 188 > 
J. L. Wilson and wife ees 188 ve 
R. H. Wiley—- _ indian A caiitiiiahindhd nti ae de 
George W. Stanley and wile_..___-_-.----___.-- 188 M4 
Mra. Rhoda MecConibay.........__....-._-....- 188 ov 
Hewitt Mowers and wife_ a et anata nscale ar 188 a4 
Bittes Mostand'wite. _._ eee ee a 
Grant Underwood and wife.._..-.......----~--- 193 } 

Raleigh : a 
Ida Parley sation diihasttiiial sSteh iad cee sd. cabd abet ve =i 

Now, therefore, for the consideration aforesaid, the said party 0! 'b° 


and convey unto the said party 0! 


aunt 


rst 


first part deth grant, bargain, sell, 
the second part all the right, title, and interes!» with the privileges 
appurtenanees thereunto belonging now vested in said parties of th 





1919. 


part under and by virtue of the deeds aforesaid, to which reference is 
wade for a more particular description of the property hereby conveyed. 
'o have and to hold unto the said the Virginia Power Co., its 
essors and assigns, forever. 
Witness the following signature and seal of the United States 
\ ica by its duly constituted contracting officer. 
R. H, HAWKINS, 
Lieutenant Colonel, Ordnance Department, 
United Statcs Army. 


of 


jiness: 

HELEN HIETT. 
} The following deeds have not been recorded in the office of 
the county clerk of Fayette County, State of West Virginia; therefore 
book and page numbers are shown in blank on this deed, but to be 


\ ry 
VOTE, 


in ted when deeds are recorded: 
George W. Williams, 
neury Bros. Coal & Coke Co, 
Lynchburg Collieries Co. 
( W. Lively. 
ExHibir No. 4. 

List of material in possession of the Virginian Powcr Co. owned by 
the Government to be used in the construction of transmission lines 
to the naval ordnance plant, South Charleston, W. Va. 

” Sets 66,000-volt delta star air-brake switch. 
in) Miles 2/0 stranded copper wire. 
783 Miles 5/16” galvanized stranded ground wire. 
150 Anchor*rods, 5/8 x 6’ 0”, 

00 2/0 copper sleeves. 

1.100 looks for suspension hangers, 

1,050 Suspension hangers. 

, 004 Locke suspension insulators 


Locke strain clamps. 

Insulator yokes, 

ij1 Type “M” transmission towers. 

15 Side hill extensions, slope along line for “ M”’ towers. 

t4 Side hill extensions, slope across line for ‘“‘M” towers. 

10’ square extensions for ‘“‘M” towers. 

0’ square extensions for “ M” towers. 

Type “LP” transmission towers. 

’ Side hill extensions, slope along line for “ P”’ towers. 

' Side hill extension, slope across line for “‘ P "towers. 

10’ square extensions for “P” towers. 

20’ square extension for “ P”’ towers. 

Type “SS” transmission towers. 

20’ square extensions for “8S” towers. 

Miscellaneous tools and camp equipment. 

e SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

r. GARRETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
e gentleman may 
> minutes more, 

» SPEAKER. 
consent that 
ininutes additional, 
[Is there objection ? 

Mr. FESS. Mr, Speaker, I regret, but the Committee on Edu- 
ciution can not give way further. I object. 

Tie SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Speaker, may I call the attention of the 
sentleman from Ohio to the fact that we are asking for only 
15 minutes more? There is one phase which the gentleman has 
discussed to which reference was not made in his original state- 
and to which I would like to refer a moment. 
hat he have five minutes more than I, 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, we have given way before, and this 
is the third time that we have given way. Others are asking us 
urther to give way, after the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
GRAHAM] is through. We must have some place where we shall 
stop, and I object. ; 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
to revise and extend my remarks in the Recorp. 
The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 
Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Speaker, I shall have to make the same 
juest, although I never do that. 
lhe SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 
THE BUDGET. 

GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
(H, R. 9783) to provide for a national budget be given a 
privileged status in order that it may be called up without 
bringing in a rule at the conclusion of the consideration of the 

Ii. Rt. 4488, the vocational education bill. 
lhe SPEAKER. 


The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
the gentleman from Illinois shall have 10 
and that he shall have 5 minutes additional. 


melt 


iy be taken up after the education bill. Is there objection? 
Mv. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
i—and I shall not object—I want to ask the gentleman how 

li time we are going to have to discuss the bill? 

Mi. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I have talked with the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Byrns], the ranking Democratic member 
on the committee, and we have rather come to the conclusion 
hal it would be better not to ask any definite time to be fixed in 


have 10 minutes more and that I may have | 


The gentleman from Iowu asks unanimous | 
cnt that the budget bill be given a privileged status so that | 
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entirely new departure and should be thoroughly discussed, and 
of course the speeches should be confined to the subject. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Unless we have assurance that we 
will have free discussion of it, I would object. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr Speaker, I would say to the gentleman that 
when we reach the bill I shall ask that general debate be con- 
fined to the bill. So far as I am concerned, I want to say that 
absolutely full and free discussion of the merits of the bill shall 
be given every Member of the House who desires to speak. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object 
this is very important, and the House ought to know now how 
much time shall be given to a discussion of the bill, so that 
both sides may be given an opportunity to be heard. I shall ob- 
ject to any unanimous consent unless we have an understanding 
that both sides shall be given an opportunity to be heard on 
this all-important proposition, as was pointed out by the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. CrarKk]. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I have just said that, so far as I 
am concerned, I shall do all I can to see to it that the discussion 
shall be full and free, and that anyone who wants to speak on 
the bill shall be given full opportunity to discuss if. 

Mr. HAUGEN. If that is the purpose, then the gentleman 
can have no objection to now fixing the time for general debate, 
when he asks unanimous consent. I think the gentleman should 
ask for a limit of time, so that we may know what is going to 
take place, so that we may be assured that the opposition is 
going to be heard as well as the proponents of the measure. 

Mr. GOOD. I will say to the gentleman that the bill that I 
have referred to has no relation and does not refer to the reso- 
lution changing the rules of the House. That will not be 
brought up under this bill at all. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I only wish it could be brought up in con- 


K 
4 
4e 


; nection with this bill, so that we might discuss the two proposi- 


I am asking | 


tions at one time, so that it might be decided whether we are 
going to increase the Appropriations Committee or decrease the 
committees to one. If we are going to adopt this system, one 
which has been condemned, discredited, and discarded by other 
nations that have tried it, there ought to be full and free discus- 
sion of the subject, and if we are going to force it on the House 
now by unanimous consent, then we should understand that 
free opportunity shall be given to those who are opposed to the 
bill as well as to the proponents of the measure. If the time 
is to be disposed of, let it be divided and fixed now, so that the 
opposition may be heard as well as the proponents. 


Mr. GOOD. I will say to my colleague that if unanimous 
consent is not given it will be necessary to ask for a rule. The 
rule which will be asked for wil! not limit the debate. We do 


not desire to limit debate now, because if we should fix on 12 
hours, the amount that has been talked about for debate, ther: 
might be objection on the floor of the House to agreeing to that 
much time. I am willing that the House shall debate it for 12 
hours or longer time, if Members want to discuss it. I have no 
disposition to shut off debate. I think debate should be free 
and open. I hope the gentleman will not object, because that 
will simply mean that we must take up an hour in discussing 
the rule. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, generally it has been customary 
for the House to determine and not the Committee on Rules or 
any other committee. That matter can be discussed and ar- 
ranged at that time. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. 
yield? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Of course, I take it that it would 
be impossible to undertake to fix the time now in advance of 
taking up the bill, but I want to supplement what the chair 
man of the committee has said. There is no disposition upon 
the part of any member of the Special Budget Committee or an) 
Member of the House to prevent free discussion of this bill 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 


| We all recognize that it is one of the most important pieces of 


' that free opportunity may be given for discussion of the bill. | 


lr. CLARK of Missouri. I think that bill is one of the most 


ortant that has been suggested in this Congress. 


It is an 


legislation that has been brought before the House. It is th 
disposition of every member of the committee, in connection 
with the chairman, to see to it, so far as we can, that everyon 
who wants to discuss it may have the fullest and freest oppor 
tunity to do so. 

Mr. HAUGEN. ‘There is no question that it is a most impor 
tant question to depart from established practice and plungt 
headlong into a proposition that has proven a failure and beer 
condemned in other countries, and which other nations are noy 
turning heaven and earth to get away from. You ure 
ing to foist it upon the country in 12 hours of debat 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. There has been no suggest 
to how many hours of debate. 


now Lo 
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Mr. HAUGEN You are iot willing to leave it to the House 
to delcrmine the debate ihai shall be granted. It has been cus- | 
omary when unanimous consent is made that we agree upon 
a time, that we may have an idea as to when the matter is to 
he disposed of, | 

Mr. GOOD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Why resort to this practice? What is the } 
necessity of it? Are you so afraid of it? Why- should not | 
light be shed upon it? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regula * oreer, 

Che SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. KING. Mr. Sneaker, I objeet. 

NDUSTRIAL VOCATIONAT, KEHABILITATION, 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill H. R. 448s. | 

rhe SPEAKER. Under the rule the House reselves itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for ! 
the consideration of the bill H. R. 4488. 

Aceordingly the Hflouse resolved itself inio the Committee of 


the Whole House on the state of the Unien for the further con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 4438, with Mr. Mappen in the chair. 
‘The CHAIRMAN, The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration of 
the bill, which the Clerk will report by title. 
The Clerk rend as follows: 
A bHI (FL. R. 4435) to provide 


tation of persens 
civil employment. 


for the promotion of vecational rehabili- 
disabled im industry or otherwise and their return toe 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, [ offer un amendment. 
Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, a parlixmen- 
tary imquiry. 


Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, the conimittee amendment, I 
suppose, will take precedence over any other amendment? 

Mr. WALSH. We do not have to vote on a committee amencd- | 
iment befere another ean be offered. | 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman frem ‘Texas offers an | 
:umendment, which the Clerk will repert. 

‘The Clerk read as fellows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BLANTON: On page 4, line 1, beginning | 
with the word “that,” strike ont all of the bahuice of the paragraph 
wad imsert im Liew thereot the following: “ ‘The yovational rehabilitation | 
provided for herein shall be given under the supervision and control | 
of the State board, and all courses shall he available, under such | 
rules and regulations as the Federal beard shall preserive, to all per- | 
sens im such destitute cireumstanees that they are financially unable | 
te provide their own rehabilitation, disabled in industrial pursuits, | 
including agriculture, trade. commerce, manufacturing, mining, trans- | 
portation, all meehanic arts, and to civil employees of the United | 
States disabled while in the performance of their duty: Previded, That | 


persons who have received compcnsation for injuries and other disabled 


persons who are able to pay for same may be given rehabilitation | 
training upen paying reasonable tuition therefor.’ 
Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. | 
Mr. ‘i aera Phere is committee amendment pending. | 
is it net the practice that the committee amendment shall be | 
elisposed of be ore other amendments are offered? 
The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Chair thinks that is the practice; | 
et it hes not been called up by the committee. In this case | 
the gentleman from Texas was recognized befere Any member | 
of the committee undertook to call up the committee @emend- | 
nmpent, | 
Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, T ealled the attention of the | 
(‘hair to the matter. 


Phe CHAIRMAN, Bui the gentleman trom ‘Texas had beef | 
recognized before the gentleman did that. 

Mr. BLANTON And Tam also a memtin ihe committee, | 
Viv. Chairman 

Phe CHAIRMAN. ‘That would net make any difference as to |} 
the committee amendment. | 

Vir. BLANTON, Mr. Chairman, during the general debate on 
this bill the other day I called the attention of the committee to | 
the fact that in stating the purpose of this bi] in the beginning | 
it stated that was to provide rehabilitation to those disabled | 
persons who were unable tinanetally to provide it for them: | 
selves, and when this bill Sea to detine the persons | 


vho would be entitled to this training it lef 


those 
and who 


ft out entirely 


yersons disabled who were in destitute esreummbiandels 








elass, 
eontained 


and intent of this bill there must be a prevision in it that 
take care of a poor person who, as I said the other day, look= 
through the glass of life darkly. 
reeeive the benefits of this bill. 


it, according to the statement of the chairman in reply to the 
gentleman from Michigan the other day, 


| 
} 
vere not able to pay for the training. The eolequy which oe- | 
eurred between the gentleman from Michigan [My, SMITH] and 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess] on this very subject | 
showed conclusively that the bill dees not do that which it in- 
tends and purports to de. The preamble of the bill starts 
out by saying that it is to provide rehabilitation to those 
persons who are without sufficient means to provide for then | t 
own rehabilitation, yei the chairman admits that the bill 
i? do nothing of the kind, as the only persons it will fur- 
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nish any relief to are those able to pay tuition for such train- 
ing, for when the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Surry] 
asked, “ What about those persons disabled who are in «k 
tute circumstances and who are not able te pay for it,” 

distinguished educator from Ohio [Mr. Frss] answered. “Oh 
they are unfortunate; they are unfortunate.” Now, disabled 
persons whe have property and money do not need. any con- 
sideration from Congress so far as rehabilitation is ecoucerned, 
They can go to the best institutions and employ the best taley; 
of this Nation and he rehabilitated and retrained education: lly, 
It is the poor devil who has nothing, who has had his arms op 
legs or eyes taken from him, who has to meet the world in com. 
petition, and who has nothing in the way of property—he is tho 


‘sti. 
the 


3 


one, if any, who should be entitled to this. training. 
Mr. HUDSPETH. Will the gentleman yield? “ 
Mr. BLANTON. Ina moment. He is the one who should eo) 


this training if anyone should get it at all. Now, I ealled the aj 
tention of the chairman to that fact. and I call the attention 
of this committee to the faet, that the only provision in this 
bill that names the persons to whom these eourses shall he 
given is found in subdivision 5 under section 2 of the bill. |; 
says that civil employees of this Government shall be entitled 


to it, and that was an amendment which was suggested by , 
the Senate committee, if you please. If you pass this bill as 
it is in its present state you weuld find “that no persous are 


entitled to this training except civil employees of this Govern- 


ment who have been injured during the course of thier em- 
ployment. I now yield to my coHNeague, the gentleman fro 
‘Texas. 
Mr. HUDSPETH. I did net catch the gentleman’s amend- 


ment clearly. Does it provide that any persen in any walk of 
life or pursuit shall ebtain the benefits of this bill? 


Mr. BLANTON. It provides that every person in any ove of 
these industrial vocations, ineluding farming, whe shall be- ( 
come injured and who is in destitute cireumstances and unabk | 
to pay for his rehabilitation shall receive this training free 
Mr. HUDSPETH. Why not provide for every destitute per 
son, take all in? 
Mr. BLANTON. Ii takes all persons in except soldiers, and 
soldiers are provided for by another law. It provides for every 
class of employee in this land in destitute circumstances, una 
to pay for this training, and it should previde for them if such 
a bill as this is passed at all. 
Mr. BEF. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. BLANTON. I will. 
Mr. BEE. I am in sympathy with the gentleman's statemeni, 
but I think the gentleman’s use of the word “ destitute” is in 


nu vather offensive sense. It rather carries the same me:uing 


as the word “ pauperize.” 


Mr. BLANTON. Oh, no; it does not. It does not carry il 
io my mind, because I bave been in destitute circumstances iy- 
self in my earlier life, and I was not ashamed of it, and did 


not consider it was a disgrace either to me or to any other per- 
son similarly situated. It is no disgrace to be peor in 
destitute circumstances. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s 


; time has expired. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask for two minutes wore. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks wnan- 
'jmous ceensent for two minutes more. Is there objection? 


[After a pause.|] The Chair hears none. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. As I understand it, the ze! 
ileman’s amendment provides for those unable to puy for re- 
| habilitation. 
Mr. BLANTON. Yes; and that is the very purpose of this 
bill, as stated in its preamble, 
Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. The gentleman is a meniix 


the committee. This bill provides rehabilitation for persons 
generally. 

Mr. BLANTON. It says that in the preamble, but 
goes to make provision for it in the bill it just provides 
and that is the civil employees of this Government, 
in subdivision (5). 


JOHNSON of Washington. 


when lt 


for one 


he 


Mr. Do not the his 


provisions oi 


bill run to Indians? 


Mr. BLANTON. Please do not take up further of m) 


because I have only two minutes. 


st 


vill 


Now, zentlemen, if we are going to carry out the pw) 


He is the person who should 
He is the one who is entitled 


o rehabilitation, and without this amendment he may not sel 
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KESS. Mur. Chairman, the amendment offered by the 
van from Texas [Mr. BLANTON] injects into the bill the 

7 if compensation. 

. BLANTON, Oh, no, 

ir FBSS. This bill is not written on that busis at all. 

| ill is simply contributing by the Federal Government a 
iu. written in the law, for the use of the State, under the 
al of the Federal board, and nobody is excluded. There 


ill 


\| 


M 


money 


ep over 


inyone excluded from the training. There are 35 States 
Union that maintain compensation commissions adminis- 
compensation laws. We do not interfere with them 
iply opening the training schools for the admission, as 
istered by the States, for the training of these employees 
ye to the schools. The Government not contributing 
at all to individuals, as is the case in the Federal 
ilitation of disabled soldiers. This not on that 

And I hope that no member of the committee here will 
valled upon to make out of this a training bill. 
vation with the States, in which the ¢ 


is 
basis 


is 


It is purely 
rovernment gives no 


to any individual, but gives it to the States to be used in 
iwwols directed by ‘the States, and wil! not mix the element 
ipensation in with the training feature. 

ROSE. Will the gentleman yield? 

FESS. I yield to my friend from Pennsylvania. 

ROS! I was present the other day during the colloquy 
n the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Frss] and the gentie- 
rom Mic higan [Mr. SmirH], and now we have the amend- 


offered the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLAntTon |. I 


by 


| like to have the gentleman from Ohio explain the colloquy 


n himself and the gentleman from Michigan the other 

FESS. The gentleman from Texas thinks the Federal 

iuent ought to assist a poor cripple to get into the school 

ving his allowance while he is in there. 

BLANTON. I hope the gentleman will not -misconstrue 

atement. I provide for no allowance, but merely for the 
No allowance whatever. 

rESS. The tuition is not charged to anyone unless the 
If will charge it, and that would have to be on the 

al of the Federal board. The gentleman’s amend:ment, 

does not inean to support the individual in the scheol, does 

d anything to the ‘bill. 

BLANTON. Nothing but his tuition and beard ; 


whatever. 


po nilow- 


FESS. The board may be allowed providing the State 
directing the school would permit it, but that would 


to be with the approval of the Federal board. I do not 

this Congress wants to allow the Federal Govermnent 

into the States and dictate what shall be done in 

This would be done by the State boards on the 

val of the Federal Government. 

BLANTON, That is what the bill seeks to do. 

JOHNSON of Washington. It says that it shall be under 

‘ral plan of supervision determined by the Federal board, 
either that or nothing, probably. If that is not the 

| would like to know. 


tates, 


ESS. No money will go from the Federal Treasury 
the use of it is to be approved by the Federal board, 


lis is by a general plan or provision. 

JOHNSON of Washington. Then there will be no escape 
what this Federal board proposes, and we have been 
«h that before. 

FESS. The Federal board will probably do something 
the manner in which the administration of the appropria- 


the State will take place, but it is wholly a matter of 
‘ites, with the approval of the Federal board. 
JOHNSON of Washington. The Federal board telling the 


what to do. 

ESS. The gentleman from Washington would not vote 

out of the Federal Treasury to go to a State without 
lggestion-as to how the money was to be used. But we do 
ep over into the State and control it. We simply say to 

‘If you want it, you aceept it upon the approval of 
eneral plan.” 

JOHNSON of Washington. 
y which the Federal 
his thing. 

CLARK of Missouri. 

word, 

Chairman and gentlemen, I am eppesed to this amend- 
offered by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLanton], 
se it simply shows the absolute illimitable operation of 
llif itis ever passed. On Saturday I made some remarks, 
am going to inake a few more. The principal objection 

bill, in my mind, is—and I wish the gentleman from Ohio 


I would not vote for a meas- 
Government would draw State 


the 
taal 


Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
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have to say just now—that 
initiates er begins a brand-new kind of expendi- 


+ Be 


|Mr. Fess] would listen to what J] 
it starts up or 





tures by the Congress of the United States. 

Now, there is no question in the world about that. For in- 
stauce, on page 8 is set out a lot of salaries. Beginning on line 
11 it is provided: 

No salaries shall be paid out of the fund provided in this section in 
excess of the following amounts: At the rate of $5,000 per annum, to 

.| not more than one person; at the ite of $4,000 per annum ea t 
not more than four persons; at the rate of $3,500 per annum each’, to 
not more than five persons; and bo other empioyee shall receive co 
pensation at a rate in excess of $2,500 per annum. 

re Now, the number that are under this bill that might receive 
00 per annum may be very numerous, and what are these 
| ine n aan to do? The $5,000 fellow will tell the $4,500 fellow 
what to do, and he will tell the $3,500 fellow what to do, and 
he in turn will tell this brood of $2,500 fellows what to do, and 
the Government will be loaded down with a lot of salary draw- 
ers down there that could net be elected dog pelter in the com 
munities in which they live. [Applause.] 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Yes; with pleasure, 

Mr. FESS. This is not in the form of an amendnrent, but 
is in the form of a supplement to the Smith-Hughes Act. The 

} Smith-Hughes Act prevides for the use of money in the 4S 


States. That is for the vocational education of pupils in scheolL 
This uses the same facilities to train we already had, adding 


the additional feature of salvaging the human wreckage which 
unfortunately is crippled in the industries and on the furms 
and in order to use the existing institutions now used by th 
Smith-Hughes bill, there will be a different sort of training 
and medical officers will be required. We provide here for four 


surgeons to be utilized for the purposes of 48 States in coopera 
tion with the States. The Smith-Hughes Act has 14 districts. 
Each one is presided over by a director. There is a provision 


here that there may be an additional person to a district to 
take care of the industrial cripple. This limitation was put i 
to secure the thing which my friend the distinguished ¢ 
Speaker is complaining about, and the limit of expenditure is 


fixed in the *p Drop riation authorized to be made for the admin 


istration in the bill. 
Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I know that economy is un exce 
ing dry theme—dry as a powder house. Anything m favor of 


cutting down the expenses usually develves upon the chairman 
of the Committee on Appropriations and his associates and fel 
low members, because they seem to think that that duty is de 
volved upon them. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time ef the gentleman from Missouri 


has expired. 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I would like to have five tminut 
more. Dr. Fess used up my time 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani 
mous consent to preceed for five minutes mere, Is there obj 
tion ? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Economy is also a disugreeabl: 


subject. It is unpleasant to stand up here and undertake to de 


feat anybody’s plan or scheme. But nevertheless and notwit! 
Standing, I have made up my mind that the time has corn 
when it has to be dene. [Applause.| It does not make any 
difference how unpleasant it is; it is a most important perform 
ance to try to secure economy. When I was a boy there 
was an-old rough country dector in the neighborhood I lived 
who was a great hand at making epigrams, and he said, * The 
most sensitive nerve in the human anatomy is the nerve leading 
to the pocketbook.” I believe it, and we are liable to find it out 


before very long, when the will 


their opinion. 


people conclude they express 


While not a pleasant or a cheerful subject, everybody alnos'| 
is and must be interested in economy, and this bill starts up 
a brand-new way to spend money. Innumerable bigwigs, 


male and female, are going about over the country preaching 


thrift. The Hon. William Gibbs McAdoo, when he was Secre 
tary of the Treasury, Director General of Railreads, anid 
so forth, and so on, and so forth [laughter], in erder to 
courage thrift stated that he wore half-soled pantaloons. That 
was a very good example he set, but he did not have that ki 
on the day we met Pershing ever in New York. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Secretary of the Treasury Carter Glass made a spe 
in Richmond some time ago urging thiift, in which he states 
that the suit of clothes he had en he had worn five yveurs, snd 
he proposed to continue to wear it until it fell to pieces 
[Laughter.} That was a very valuable example I am not 
making fun of it at all. 

Everybody is enjoined to practice thrift. If you L wane 
the rest of us are disposed individually to pract thrift, 
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why should not the Congress of the United States practice 
thrift? |Applause.] And this is the very place to begin. We 
are the most extravagant people on the globe, and always have 
been, simply because we are the richest people on the globe. 
But here is a deficiency staring us in the face of $3,500,000,000 
this fiscal year. Where are you going to get the meney? How 
are you going to pay it? Why, there are only two ways in the 
world, maybe three, to do it. One of them is by economy—a 
little here and a little there. Another is to increase taxes. 
The other is to issue bonds, and issuing bonds simply post- 
pones the evil day. They must be paid at last by taxes, to- 
gether with the interest thereon. We are habituated to ex- 
travagance. Hence economy is very difficult for us to initiate 
or carry into practice. I do not see how 90 per cent of the 
people of the United States, with these high prices prevailing, 
manage to make buckle and tongue meet at the end of the 
year, and in a country where granaries are bursting with grain 
and cattle feeding on a hundred thousand hills, a large part 
of the people in this country are hungry. A lot of anemic 
ehildren are growing up that never will develop into robust 
men and women. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. <A point of economy: Has the gentleman consid- 
ered the proposition of taking 22,500 total cripples per year, 
restoring them and making them self-producing—whether that 
is economy or not? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I think it is; but I say it belongs 
to the States. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has again expired. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I would like to have five minutes 
more, since I have got started. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman from Missouri may be allowed to finish 
his remarks, whatever time it takes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Missouri be allowed to 
complete his remarks. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I think that the purpose underly- 
ing this bill is a good and laudable purpose. I do not object 
to that. This plan of a dollar from Uncle Sam and a dollar 
from the States is very seductive. These legislators will say, 
“Why, Lord, Lord; here we are getting some money out of 
Unele Sam. Let us vote for this bill.” | Laughter.] 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. Does the gentleman think the Smith-Hughes 
legislation was a mistake? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. No; I do not. 

Mr. FESS. Does the gentleman think the Smith-Lever leg- 
islation was a mistake? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. No; I do not. 

Mr. FESS. Does the gentleman think the land-grant-college 
system was a mistake? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I do not; but that was away back 
yonder about the time I was born. As I stated on Saturday, 
Uncle Sam was land poor when Senator Morrill introduced 
that bill to give public lands to schools, colleges, and universi- 
ties. And I say that now, notwithstanding what some of these 
doctrinaires say, Uncle Sam has no good agricultural land left. 
There is a whole lot of it that can be made good if you will 
spend enough money on it for irrigation or drainage. Un- 
doubtedly there are some Indian reservations that will be 
opened up for settlement after awhile, but they are not a drop 
in the bucket. 

Those bills that the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Frss] has 
named go pretty far themselves. This bill goes much further. 
‘The gentleman himself will not deny that this is a_ brand- 
new scheme for the expenditure of public money. He can not 
deny that. 

Mr. FESS. If the gentleman will permit, I am not inclined 
to deny that, because the rehabilitation of the industrially 
«rippled is entirely new for State, Federal, or municipal Gov- 
ernment. It is a matter that we are entering upon. 

Mr. CLARIS of Missouri. I will ask the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. FEss], while he is on his feet, if it is right and 
proper for the United States Government to employ a lot of 
doctors to zo around and patch up people who are crippled, 
why is it not a proper function to patch them up for every dis- 
ease that they may have? 

Mr. BUTLER. Tuberculosis. 

Mr. FESS. Probably we will do that yet. 
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Mr. CLARK of Missouri. For smallpox, measles, or tuber. 
culosis. 

Mr. FESS. I think it would be better to do that thay ¢ 
keep them in sanitariums and poorhouses. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. But is that a national function 
or a State function? 

Mr. FESS. Both. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Are we abolishing the Stat, 
not? 

Mr. FESS. No; we are encouraging the States; stimulatiys 
them. If my friend will yield, past experience has showy that 
the increase of Federal appropriations for the purposes wo 
have been discussing has not been material, while the increase 
of State appropriations has reached ten times the origina} 
amount; and this amount, if it increases, as I think it ij) 
will not be an enlarged toll on the Federal Government, as the 
Smith-Hughes Act has not been and as the Smith-Lever (4 
has not been, but it will be an enlarged toll on the Stat 
ernments, if they see fit to do it. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. The very statement of the gent}. 
man himself ought to beat this bill—that it will go on o 
larging. Now, where does the State get its money? Pyom 
taxation. Where does the National Government get its money? 
From taxation; and we tax the very same people. 

Mr. FESS. Has my friend realized the amount of tax thy; 
this bill entails on the individual? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Yes; I realize it. 

Mr. FESS. Five cents apiece. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Suppose it is. You start in with 
a million dollars, and I am willing to bet my ears that if you 
pass this bill it will be $2,000,000 or $3,000,000 next year. And 
it will go on until it will be one of the most expensive concerns 
under the Government of the United States. 

Mr. FESS. The first year it is $500,000, the second year 
$750,000, and the third year it reaches the limit of $1,000,000. 
and it will not be increased after that if we follow the past es 
perience of the Federal Constitution. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. That is the limit now in this })i!!‘ 

Mr. FESS. Yes. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. The way I made the mistake about 
the $1,000,000 was in listening to the gentleman from Wyoming 
[Mr. MonpDELL], who said it was $1,000,000. But if you start 
this thing, that does not keep Congress from raising the limit. 

Mr. FESS. We have not raised it on these other matters. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. They have not been running Joy 
enough. 

Mr. FESS. ‘The land-grant colleges have been running since 
the days of the youth of my distinguished friend. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Yes, they have; but this is not a 
parallel case at all to that. 

Mr. GOOD. The gentleman says the amount of those appro- 
priations has not been raised. My recollection is that the 
Agricultural appropriation bill this year carried $1,500,000 to 
supplement the permanent appropriation of the Smith-Huzhe: 
bill. 

Mr. FESS. ‘The gentleman is chairman of the Apropriatious 
Committee. He ought not to allow anything of that kind. 

Mr. GOOD. That is under the jurisdiction of the Commitivc 
on Agriculture. The gentleman said that the amount of tlie 
appropriation under the Smith-Hughes Act had not heen cu 
Jarged, and I call his attention to the fact that the last Congress 
did appropriate $1,500,000 in excess of the permanent appro 
priation carried in the Smith-Hughes Act. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Will the gentleman vield? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I can not let that statenen! 
go unchallenged. The facts are that the Committee on Ag! 
culture reduced the appropriation for the work $3,000,000 beloy 
what it was a year ago instead of increasing it, as the gentl- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Goop] has stated. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. How much was the appro 
priation? 

Mr. GOOD. You did not reduce the permanent appropriation, 

Mr. HAUGEN. We reduced the annual appropriation $3,000, 
000 below what it was a year ago. 

Mr. GOOD. The gentleman’s committee has no control over 
the permanent appropriation carried by the Smith-Hughes Ac! 

Mr. HAUGEN. The permanent appropriation had nothing to 
do with the appropriation bill. 

Mr. GOOD. Certainly. 

Mr. HAUGEN. But my statement is that we reduced the 
amount in the annual appropriation bill for this purpose $3,000, 
000 below what it was the year before. 

Mr. GOOD. Yes; but it did carry $1.500,000, 
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lr. HAUGEN. It carried $1,500,000 instead of $5,000,000, 
which it carried the year before. } 

ir. GOOD. That is what I say. 

‘ir. CLARK of Missouri. When I see these Republicans 
qutrreling I think of the ene hundred and thirty-third psalm— 
2B ld, how good and how pleasant it is for brethren to dwell 
tog r in unity. 

Or as the late Mr. Brosius, of Pennsylvania, rendered it on 
one occasion— 

Behold, how good and how pleasant it is for brethren to dwell 
together in mutiny, 

| Laughter. ] 

We ure extravagant in Congress; we are extravagant in the 
Siate legislatures; we «are extravagant in the city councils; 
we net just exactly like money grew on trees. 

Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Michigan: Wilt the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Michigan. This bill provides for dic- 
tation by the Federal Government of courses of study. The 
ceytiemun from Missouri has plenty of time, and we are all 
pleased at that; we should like to hear the gentleman say 
something about the advisability and safety in the Federal 
Government dictating the study to be pursued in States, 

ir, CLARK of Missouri. I do not think the Federal Govern- 
meut has any right or license to do anything of that sort. 
That was the reason I was talking about the Bureau of Edu- 
cation the other day. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Vir. CLARK of Missouri. Certainly. 

Ir. FESS. We have the same thing in the Smith-Hughes 

Che Federal board dictates the course of study. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. If there is anything wrong in the 
Smith-Hughes bill, the gentleman from Ohio ought not to cite 
a preeedent. 

ir. FESS. I do not think there is anything wrong in the 
Sinith-Huges bill. 

\ir. CLARKS of Missouri. I de not know whether there is or 
not: | have not read it for some time. Mr. Secretary Glass 


a speech the other night in Washington, in which he 

“1 Congress that it must let up on all of these unneces- 

‘xpenditures; that we are drifting on the rocks. You all 

kt Secretary Glass well I do. He is a very able 

to begin with, and the duties of his office compel him to 

st these matters more than any of us study them. Nobody 

to see the United States bonds hawked around over the 

country at a diseount, and nobody wants to see a new issue of 

s if it ean be avoided. There is no man.in the House that 

to vote for an increase of taxation, and the people do 
ant it. 

STEPHENS of Ohio. 

CLARK of Missouri. I will. 

STEPHENS of Ohio. In the matter of thrift, would it 
iot be a good idea to have the prohibition ban raised, so that 
could sell the large amount of whisky in bond, so that we 

raise $500,000,000 in taxes? 

CLARK of Missouri. The gentleman 

voted and how the Senate voted. In the whisky business 
up. [Laughter and applause.] I understand that 
wre selling moonshine down in Georgia and that country 
15 a quart. I will tell you gentlemen what will happen 
these agencies. Every fellow wants to magnify his office. 
{t huppens right here. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess] 

‘nifying his office by bringing in this bill, and all the peo- 
ple in the departments and bureaus will magnify their offices. 
You set this thing agoing and the United States Government 
igenis will be seouring the country finding people who are crip- 
pled in order to spend money on them. I am opposed to it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

lr. CLARK of Missouri. Yes. 

‘Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. In addition to scouring the 
country to find men to spend money on, the probability is that 
ihe bureau will issue newspapers and monograplis and mimeo- 

pls at the cost of the Government on the subject. 
Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I have no doubt that that is true. 
printing bills of this Government are simply outrageous 
scandalous. It does not make any difference who runs it. 
‘thing mere: Nohody appointed me to lecture the Republi- 

You men came in with a great blare of trumpets and 

Ppronuneiamento about what you were going to do. One of 
things was that you were going to economize. Here you 

the most extravagant the sun ever looked down on 
lliughter and applause on the Deniocratic side], if you let Dr. 
My set these bills through. | suggest to you gentlemen on 
l Republican side, that even if the Demoerats sit mute on 
sbi, you sheuld defent it fer your own sakes, [Applause,] 


as as 


Will the 


gentleman yield? 


\Iy 


\Ir 


knows hew the 


is 
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Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. I want to welcome the honored and beloved gentle 
man from Missouri |Mr. Crank] to the ranks of the economists. 
I did not discover any great amount of enthusiasm on his side 
when in the early days of this session we trimmed the appro 
priation bills nine hundred and thirty-six million and some odd 
dollars below the amount they carried when his side had them 
before the House in the last session of Congress. 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. All that grew out of the coming of 
peace, did it not? 

Mr. MONDELL. Peace and war one time and another ws 
occasion arose have been made the excuse for a great many 
things. Gentlemen on that side are now very anxious that we 


shall not increase the number of Federal agents running hither 
and thither throughout the country, but in the time of war the 
gentlemen were very willing, perfectly willing, not only willing 
but anxious, to increase the Federal agents and agencies to an 
unlimited extent, by the thousands and tens of thousands, cost 
ing millions and hundreds of millions, and they charged it all 
up to the war. 

If a bill came in giving a few deserving Democrats some soft 
jobs at the expense of the Federal Government, if anybody com 
plained, why, we were not patriotic, we were not supporting the 
adminisivation in the vigorous } the war. 
[Laughter on the Republican side. ] 

When at the end of hosiilities we trimmed 
tion bills $1,680,000,000 below the estimates 


rosecution ot 


au few appropria 
of the administr: 


tion and $936,000,000 below the cuess of the Democratic ma 
jority of the last session, zentlemen say it is due to the coming 
of peace. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Will the gentleman vield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Certainly. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Suppose all of that is true, and I 


do not think it is, is that any justification for an appropriation 
in a brand-new line that there is no call for? 

Mr. MONDELL. No; I think it is net, but L propose to pro 
ceed to analyze the proposition before us, if I may be allowed 
to do so, to prove that this is not an appropriation for which 
there no call. I said yesterday that prebably ne man 
this floor has been more emphatic and outspeken in his oppo 
sition to unnecessary extension of Federal authority than lL. 
I have sometimes claimed to be about the best Democrat i: 
Congress in that line. Our dear friend and former colleaguc 
on the Democratic side, Charley Bartlett, insisted that he was 
the best Democrat who ever came down the pike in that regard. 
Charley, however, was willing to admit that next to him was 
Uncle Joe, and he was good enough to tag me as entitled to 
honorable mention in that connection. I have never been, and 
I am not now, in favor of undue or improper extension of Fed 
eral authority, jurisdiction, and control, and for two reasons: 
First, because my experience is that frequently it is not wisely 
exercised, and, further, because I know of no way under heaven 
among men whereby self-government may be maintained and 
continued except by putting on the peeple of the communities 
the responsibility of taking care of their, own affairs |} Ap 
plause.| I think you can easily break down the institutions 
of free government by unduly centralizing government. 


is on 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wyoming 
has expired. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, Ll ask unanimous consent 
that I may proceed for 10 minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, if we are to continue to 
have a government of the people, for the people, and by the 


people the people must learn to govern themselves by exercising 


the duties and responsibilities of self-government in the com- 
munities, in the States, in the municipalities, That is one of 
the reasons why undue and improper extension of Federal 


authority, jurisdiction, and control is unwise. 

But. there is a vast difference between improperly, unwisely, 
and unduly extending Federal jurisdiction and providing for 
Federal leadership and Federal encouragement. This is a day 
of combination, a day when every any 
kind engaged in a useful work or purpose has « central head or 
body generally covering and embracing the Nation. It 
come to be universal in our plan of organization have a 

| central head controlling or at least encouraging and promoting 
useful enterprises and activities, and that is what 
under this bill. 


association of sort er 


has 


to 


is proposeu 


May I digress for just 2 moment for » further discussion 01 
the matter of economy? Of course, when the gentleman Trom 
Missouri [Mr. Crank] assailed us as being extravagant, and 


grossly so, he forgot that up to this time th 
appropriated any th 


monevs at : riirilic t 


Congress has not 
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necessary to maintain the Government under a Democratic 
administration, and maintain the Government for a period that 
should have been provided for by the appropriations of the last 
Con | Applause on the Republican side.] If you had done 
your duty in passing the appropriations for the present fiscal 
year and for the balance of the fiscal year which ended the 1st 
of last July, it would not have been necessary for us to have 
made an appropriation up to this time except for the expenses 
of the session of Congress. 

Mr. CLARIX of Missouri. 
yield? 

Mr. 


Zress. 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
MONDELL. In just a moment; and up to this time we 
have not appropriated « dollar—oh, we have appropriated a 
few dollars to run the Congress, but we have appropriated 
practically no money at all, except the appropriations neces- 
sary to carry on the Government during the period for which 
the last Congress ought to have made appropriations; and in 
doing that we have saved, as I said, $1,680,000,000 below the 
estimates and $936,000,000 below the bills of last year, not 
counting the very great saving we made below the estimates on 
which the recent or present pending deficiency bill is based. 
I think they amounted to about $50,000,000 or somewhere there- 
abouts, and our appropriations were, as a matter of fact, about 
$15,000,000. 


Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Does not the gentleman know 


that, as a matter of fact, this Congress has increased the appro- 
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priations for every department — this Government except in | 


the ease of the Army and the Navy and the Shipping Board? 
j Applause on the Democratic side.] 
Mr. MONDELL. On the contrary, this Congress has reduced 
the bills of the last Congress $936,000,000 below the same items 
in the bills of the late Democratic Congress—I am sorry I have 
to say it so often—and $1,680,000,000 below the estimates; and 
the recent deficiency bill—the one now pending—wuas reduced 
as it passed the House, from $50,000,000, approximately, of esti- 
mates to $15,000,000 as it passed the House. 
Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Will the gentleman } 
Mr. MONDELL. Oh, I can not yield to enable the gentleman 
to make a speech and excuse his party. 
Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Was not that saving, to which 
the gentleman referred, in the Army and Navy appropriations 
made at the instance and suggestion of the Secretaries of War 
and the Navy? 
Mr. MONDELL. On the contrary, in the first place, the sav 
ings were not altogether in those lines. In the second place 
as I said on this floor at the time, the Secretary of War and the 
Secretary of the Navy and the officers of the War and the 
Navy Departments haunted, as the gentleman from Tennessee 
knows, the corridors of the other end of the Capitol, after we 
passed the Army and the Navy bills, trying to get the Senate to 
increase those appropriations above those the House made. 
The gentleman knows that. He knows that we had to decline 
to agree to a conference report in order to reduce the Army 
bill by $85,000,000; and we reduced it, as I recall, some 
$250,000,000 below what the Secretary of War was demanding 
at that very moment. Let no man say that it was due to the 
cessation of hostilities when at the very time these bills were 
being considered both the Secretary of War and the Secretary 
of the Navy were demanding more money than we gave them. 
1 want to call just one or two things to the attention of gen- 
tlemen who have been suddenly stricken with a spasm of econ- 
omy, who have suddenly come to a very conservative view of 
What the Federal Government should do. There is no more 
useful bill, no more important bill, no more altogether indis- 
pensable bill passed by the Congress than that providing for the 
Department of Agriculture. There are some very interesting 
items in it, and I desire to call some of them to the attention of 


yield further? 


gentiemen who have suddenly become panic-stricken lest the 
Federal Government shall become extravagant in its expendi- 
tures and lest we spend money for purposes for which we are 
not justified in spending it. The current appropriation act for 


the Department of Agriculture provides an appropriation of 


$525,000 for the purpose of the inspection and cure of scabies 
in sheep and in cattle, and diseases of that character. It is 
a very useful work, but gentlemen who voted for it, gentlemen 


who voted for a half million dollars for the eradication of those 
in domestic animals, should not be so tremendously 
disturbed when we propose to appropriate $200,000 a year to 
superintend the work of returning to lives of usefulness the 
industrial cripples among 110,000,000 people. 

T notice that in that same bill there is an appropriation of 
81.500.000 for the nnd eradication of 
nhimiarts, 


diseases 


control 


tuberculosis in 
clomesti 
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I think it is a wise work, a helpful work, a hopeful \, rk 
I am quite inclined to the opinion that while primaril) i 
responsibility is upon the localities to take care of their 
cattle that are tubercular, still there is a very good arey 
infavorof the Federal Government expending $500,000 to eradi 
cate and a million to repay the owner whose Cattle are kijlog 
in order to eradicate tuberculosis, but when gentlemen 1}, 
siastically support appropriations of a million and a hal f) 
the purpose of reducing tuberculosis among domestic aniyys)c 
I do not think they are highly justified in objecting to a), ap 
propriation which at the most can not be over two-thirds th»; 
amount for the purpose of encouraging and aiding the Stajes , 
the Union in restoring crippled humanity. [Applause.] 

In this same bill we appropriate about: half a niiilioy 
eradicate, or rather help control, hog cholera. The bill isi 
provides three-quarters of a million to help destroy the c:r)) 
tick in Texas. It strikes me as curious that gentlemen {hin} 
that hog cholera and Texas cattle tick are proper subjects fo; 
Federal attention and appropriations, but that the reseye 
humanity from lives of crippled helplessness is not. Verily. 
I do not understand the philosophy of gentlemen who jnsis 
we may properly do for swine what we may not do 
humanity. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, as a sincere friend «/ {\) 
proposed legislation I deeply regret that any phase of « jo 
litical issue should have been injected into this controversy, 
Let us try this case, gentlemen, upon the merits of it and yo 
upon false issues. I have never seen before legislation re 
sented to this House against which there were offered r 
' specious and ad hominum arguments. For instance, | 
pointed out a day or two ago, the gentleman from Massaclin- 
setts [Mr. TREADWAY] Says there is no general demand for {his 
legislation, and that sentiment was reiterated a few 


Ow) 


ent 


T 
ly) 


{ 
ot 


1) 


ii} 


us 


Moments 


| ago by the distinguished gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Crark} 


What is the proposition? Out yonder scattered all over thi: 
country to-day are 300,000 men and women disabled more than 
50 per cent, and that much of an incubus, that much of a handi 
cap upon the community, that much of a loss to the economic 
employment of this Nation. It is true they have no lobby here 
looking after their interests. Why, if the economic loss 
some business interest of this country of $1,000,000 a year were 
involved the corridors of this Capitol would be swarming with 
special advocates to represent that interest; and yet that vast 
silent, unfortunate multitude of American citizens, invested 
with wonderful potentiality to be developed, are silent and nwo! 
represented by any lobby, and I want to say to you, gentlemen 
of this House, speaking only for myself, that their very silence, 
knowing their condition, makes a wonderfully articulate appeal! 
to my humanity and to my sense of justice to that particula 
part of society. [Applause.] 

Mr. RICKETTS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I have not the time. I desire to answei 
some of the arguments that have been made, The gentleman 
from Massachusetts says that Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, and 
New York and a few of the great, rich Commonwealth of this 
country are going to have their taxpayers to contribute 
thing to aid industrial cripples in Alabama. 

Why, gentlemen, I dare say there are five and possibly te 
times as many of these unfortunate men in the great old bay 
State as there are in my State of Alabama. Are you goilg to 
raise that character of an issue upon a great humanitarian 
proposition like this? I want to say to you that the people of 


Oo} 


<OmMme 


Alabama, and I believe I voice their sentiments, feel just is 
kindly to any unfortunate man in the State of Massachusetts 
as they do to their own citizens down there in the Sunny South. 
[Applause.] Let us not, gentlemen, as I say, consider this 
question upon false premises and upon specious arguments. An 


the distinguished gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Crark] (raw 
a great many red herrings across the trail of the merits of this 
bill in order to befog the issue and get your minds drawn :\\ 

from the merits of the legislation by saying that it is on!) 
case of the camel getting-its nose under the tent and there 
be no end of appropriations of this character to follow. 

tlemen, there is only one appropriation pending of a half 
lion dollars to help the States get going to rebuild and remake 


the 
\W ill 


Gen 


men and women, so that instead of their being a dead ecol mic 
loss and charges upon the ee they may reenter + the 
industrial and commercial life of the Nation, and by earls 
this money themselves possibly be able to pay taxes to carry 


on its great purposes for others. 

Mr. MOON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I regret my time is limited, 
get an extension of time—— 

Mr. MOON. For a matter of information purely. 
would it give to each eripple in the United States if we 
this measure? 


unless | cal 


How such 
juss 








‘ir. BANKHEAD. I will state to the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee it is not proposed to make a direct appropriation to any 





\Ir. MOON. I mean if it were divided—— 
ir. BANKHEAD. I will ask my friend if he has read this 


‘ir. MOON. Oh, yes. 
ir. BANKHEAD. Then the gentleman must know, as an able 
und as a critic of legislation, that the purpose of this bill 
~ simply to afford Federal aid and stimulation of half a 
million dollars under a general plan of supervision vested in the 
Vocutional Board, just like it is under the Smith-Hughes bill 
for which my friends on this side of the aisle, I expect, almost 
imously voted, to appropriate that sum of money to be 
led among the States in proportion to their population to 
of the United States, the burden being upon the State 

d the people of the States through their legislatures to put 

wchinery into operation. 
1 CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

ir. BANKHEAD. I would like five minutes more as I was 

iuthor of the original bill here and a good many arguments 
e been made against it. 

fhe CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama asks unan- 
is consent to speak for five minutes. Is there objection? 
;After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

\ir. BANKHEAD. I regret to have to ask that of the House 

o much time has been consumed. I want to see this bill 
stand upon its merits. I could not undertake to figure out how 
; money it would mean to each man—— 

\ir. MOON. Would it not be less than $3 apiece after the 
expenses are paid? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. If it meant only 1 cent each, as a matter 
f argument, it is a proposition to enter this field and have it 
developed with the aid of these public entities of the Nation 

the State. They say what we offer them, as I stated before, 
proposition making appeal to the sentimentality of the mem- 
hers of this committee. This is not essentially a sentimental 
It is essentially an economic measure of the soundest 
ommon sense, and if you analyze it in that spirit you will see 
ll accomplish that result. 

\e are talking about a period of reconstruction. My friend 
Texas [Mr. Harpy] said it was a trespass upon States’ 
rights, sand he hesitated to do it. When the boll weevil came 
across the Mexican border and into the State of Texas my 
friend did not raise that issue. It was only in the State of 
Texas, but it meant a national menace to the cotton production 
of the whole country, and they asked and accepted an appropria- 
tion from the Federal Government to repel that insidious inva- 
When floods come upon the country, essentially, under that 
doctrine, the people of the States should take care of it, and yet 
ave precedent after precedent where the Government has 

gone to the aid of particular units of society. 

Mir. HARDY of Pexas. I would like to say to the gentleman 
on this flood question—— 

ir. BANKHEAD. We will waive that, If that is offensive 
to iny friend, as appearing illogical to his position, I will with- 

! 5G; 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. I just wanted to correct the gentle- 

statement about getting appropriations to aid flood 
suilerers, 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Here was a new kind of boll weevil that 
appenred in Texas last year, the pink boll worm, and they said 
that unless we stopped it it was going to destroy the cotton crop, 
und they went before the Agricultural Committee, and I expect 

ood friend voted for it, when, according to the logic of his 
cument, it was simply a matter for the State of Texas. 

We have spent millions of dollars directly for educational 

irposes. Under the Smith-Hughes bill we spent $3,000,000,000 

lucate normal children in the schools under the same ma- 
ery as proposed in this bill. Why? You gentlemen—and 
every one voted for the bill, I suppose—conceived the idea that 
individual elements of our society would form the aggregate 
national intelligence and efliciency. The same is the case 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. If the gentleman will yield, I would 
io say that we have been removing the tick from cattle by 
ropriations in the Agricultural bill, and I have not heard 
of the gentlemen objecting to that. 
Ir. BANKHEAD, That is right. 
You talk about economy. I see where a bill is up in the Sen- 
¢ to give $15,000,000 more for aviation. If it comes over here, 
ould lop of€ about one-half a million from that and put it to 
purpose. There are many cases where you can save ap- 
Dropriations for meeting this issue. 
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Mr. THOMAS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I will. 

Mr. THOMAS. This bill is not confined to American citizens, 
is it? Is it not a fact that any alien or any unnaturalized 
person could take advantage of this bill? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Well, that question is not raised directly 
in the bill. It would be a question for the State boards to 
decide. 

I want to say that there is another misapprehension. They 
seek to leave an impression here that the Federal Government 
is going to put its strong arm upon the educational institutions 
of the States, and these institutions we propose to aid. Not soat 
all. If you will read the bill, you will see that it provides this 
money shall be expended under the absolute control of the 
States. [Applause.] 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Wyoming, 
in a few eloquent remarks upon economy in behalf of this bill, 
sought to convey the impression that another half million dollars 
spent on a new venture was a common thing to do. The gen- 
tleman from Wyoming comes from a State where but for the 
expenditure of Federal money it would be a howling wilderness 
to-day. [Laughter.] And there are a few other States in the 
same category. Because the people out there have come to rely 
upon the Federal Treasury for all improvement, they have lost 
the spirit of initiative and individual enterprise. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the other day the distinguished gentleman 
from Iowa, my good friend Judge Towner, sought to offer as 
a cure for Bolshevism in the country a Federal expenditure of 
money to cure unfortunate cripples. Well, we have had many 
cures suggested for Bolshevism. That is rather a novel one. 

3ut I submit that if we put our attention to problems seeking 
to conserve the Federal Treasury and to problems seeking to 
restore to the States their original prerogatives and to keep the 
Federal Government along its proper lines and within its law- 
ful jurisdiction, we will be doing much to inspire confidence 
in both Federal and State Governments and discourage Bol- 
shevism. [Applause.] 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH. But it is when the Congress of the United 
States responds to these appeals such as has been made here 
that the Bolshevists and socialists and the wild-eyed theorists 
begin to think that the Government is made for their particular 
benefit, and that they owe no duty to the Government, but that 
the Government must spend money for their particular benefit. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Does not the gentleman from Massachusetts 
know that about the only sure cure for Bolshevism is a good 
stout rope and a telegraph pole? 

Mr. WALSH. I know they use that cure in Texas for other 
things besides Bolshevism; and in Alabama also. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Chairman, I want to say and reiterate and reenforce, if 
I may, in my feeble way, the suggestion of the gentleman from 
Missouri that this is a new departure on the part of the Govern- 
ment, and the hearings do not show any great demand from any 
one of these 38 States that have workmen’s compensation laws, 
from any considerable portion of our population, that we should 
embark upon this enterprise and start spending money. As for 
getting the camel's nose under the tent, to which I referred 
Saturday, and to which the distinguished gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. BANKHEAD] made mention a few moments ago, I 
submit if we seek to alleviate the sufferings of the poor un- 
fortunate who has lost one finger or two fingers, or an arm, it 
will be only a short time when these same benevolently inclined 
gentlemen, most of them distinguished educators, however, both 
those advocating the bill and those appearing before the com- 
mittee, will come in with a scheme whereby we shall furnish to 
the unfortunate medical service at the expense of the Federal 
Treasury. 

Now, when you appropriate money from the Federal Treasury 
you make it conditional that the States shall appropriate a like 
sum, and you are imposing by this appropriation upon the States 
the requirement that they shall appropriate the money, for if 
they do not they bear their burden of expenses by contribution 
to the Federal Treasury for the benefit of the States which do 
seek to take advantage of it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I believe I have been as 
consistent a supporter of economy as any Member of this 
House. I have worked as much to keep down appropriations 
as any other Member. But there are some debts that this Na- 
tion ought, in good conscience and honor, to pay, and one of 
those is the debt that it owes to these men who have been 
crippled in building up great industries of this country. It has 
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often been a subjeet remark that our industries have ex- 
panded more than those of any other nation, that great fortunes 
have been built upon them, and that our progress in all of these 
industries has been beyond the wildest imagination of a few 
vears But the path of this progress has been strewn with 
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thousands of these derelicts for whom it seems so many gentle- | 


men care nothing, and for whom it seems this great Government 
took no thought. 

The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. TowNer], my colleague, in a 
former discussion of this bill referred to the fact of the develop- 
ment of Boishevism. We all know that this world is full of 
unrest, and in this respect this country is like the remainder of 
this globe. One of the charges that has been made most often 
against this Government is that it is built and maintained solely 
for the interests the and the powerful, while the poor, 
the crippled, and the needy may go their way, and when some- 
body gets up here on this tloo1 


rich 


ol 





and wants to appropriate a little | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


money for them it will be dashed aside in the interest of | 
economy. 
{ have thought, Mr. Chairman, as this discussion has pro- 


eeeded, that perhaps after all there was some reason for that 
helief when gentlemen can say that they will vote millions for 
the extermination the cattle tick, millions to eradicate hog 
cholera, millions to get rid of the boll weevil, and oppose the 

‘anting of a few thousand dollars to raise the wretched ones 
who have been crippled in industry from a condition where 
they are neither able to be of use to the community or society or 
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able to take care of themselves, Then it seemed to me that 
there might, after all, be some justice in that charge. 
Gentlemen say we are emnbarking upon a new policy. Why, 


we have been engaged in that policy for lo these many years. 
We discovered a long time ago that in these great movements 
for the benetit of society, great movements to uplift mankind in 
this country, Congress had to take the lead. The State legis- 
latures would not take it. So we passed the Lever bill for the 
encouragement of education in agriculture. So we passed the 
smith-Hughes bill for vocational education in the States. So, 
ho offer this small sum as an inducement to the States to 
do their share, and possibly more, 

Gentlemen say there will be an increase in these appropria- 
tiens. I do not believe it. It has not been so in a similar case 
with respect to the Smith-Hughes Act, which framed on 
exactly the same lines as this bill. The appropriations to carry 


\ we 


is 


out this bill have not been increased. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 

emian yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Towa. Yes, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I will try to get the gentleman 

jore time. I would like to know about this: This is a long | 
paragraph, with many provisions. We want to get some facts 
about it. The gentleman keeps referring to the Smith-Hughes 
bill. That is education for persons residing in the States, is 
it not? 

Mr. GREEN of Towa. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. And this is for all persons, 


no matter where they reside. Take, for example, a port where a 


large number of sailors come, not citizens of that State, or 
where there is a large number of aliens, not citizens of that 
State Are they to be assisted under Federal prompting still 


further than the degree to which they are now taken care of by 


the States? 
fhe CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Towa has 
expired, 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Iowa may have five minutes more. 
Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, a committee amendment 


pending. 


is 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washi I have an amendment that I 
sh to offer, 

The CHAIRMAN, A commiitee amendment is pending. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask that my amendment be 


read. 
The CHAIRMAN, Without obj 
the gentleman from Texas will 


The Clerk 1 


wezaln 
ection, the amendment offered 
Dy again be read. 
end as follows: 


Amendment offered 


by Mr. BLANTON: On page 4, line 1, beginning 
with the word “that,” strike out all of the balance of the paragraph 
ind insert tn lieu thereof the following: “ The vocational rehabilitation 
provided for herein sball be given under the supervision and control of 
the State beard, and all courses shal} be available, under such rules and 
regulations as the Federal bourd shall preseribe, to all persons, in such 
destitute circumstances that they are financially unable to provide their 
own rehabilitation, disabled in industrial pursuits, ineluding agriculture, 
trade, commerce, manufacturing, mining, transportation, all mechanic 
arts, and to civil employees of the United States disabled while in the 
performance of their duty: Provided, That persons who hare received 


e 





| or otherwise” has no limitation, and while it is true tha 
| phrase was in the Senate bill it was thought by the 
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compensation for injuries and other disabled persons who are « 
pay for same may be given rehabilitation training upon paying ». 
able tuition therefor.” 

The CHAIRMAN, 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announce: 
the noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, a division. 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is demanded. 

The committee divided ; and there were-—aye 1, 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. FESS. I ask for a vote on the committee amend), 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the committee a» 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The question is on agreeing to the s 


noes TZ 


Page 1, line 4, strike out “the indusiry and otherwise” and ‘ 
“ industrial pursuits, including agriculture, trade, commerce, manui r 
ing, mining, transportation, and all the mechanie arts.’ 

Mr. BLACK rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. 

Mr. TOWNER rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. If the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Toy 
a member of the committee, wishes to be recognized in favor o 
the amendment, the Chair will recognize him. If not, thi 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Black] will be recognized. 

Mr. FESS. Just one word, Mr. Chairman, and then |! 
give way to the gentleman from Texas. The phrase “ ind: 


The gentleman from Texas is reeo 


Hous: 
mittee that it would be well to limit it by using the explan: 
expression ‘industrial pursuits, including agriculture, 
commerce, manufacturing, mining, transportation, and 
chanie arts.” That is the reason why the phrase was 
out and this language inserted. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. 
man yield? 

Mr. FESS. I yield to my friend from Minnesota 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. As I understand it, the bill, a 
originally drawn, would cover a man who was injured in 
accident which is in newise connected with the indusiry 
which he was employed. For instance, if a mechanic w 
his way to the factory to work and were run over by a eet 
car or automobile, the bill, as originally drawn, would tak r 
of him, but as it is now drawn he would not be injured 


1 
) 


Mr. Chairman, will th 


industry in which he was employed, and he would not be ike 
care of. Am I eorrect? 
Mr. FESS. I think the genileman is not correct, | yield 
to the gentleman from Iowa [Mir. Towner], who is the au of 
| this amendment, 
Mr. TOWNER. In the case the gentleman mentions 
bill is drawn, a man going to or coming from his work would 
be entitled to this, just the Same as he now is under the 
law. He is assumed to be in employment when he is goi! 0 


coming from his employment. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minvuesota. Let me assume this 
facts, that on Saturday afternoon or upon a Sunday, w 
was not going to or coming from his work, he was injure: 
automobile, a street car, or in some other way, would li 
come under the provisions of the act? 

Mr. TOWNER. He would not come under the provis 
this amendment. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. The State of Minnesota, : 
pating favorable action by the Congress upon this act, has | 
a law which reads as this was originally drawn, “ in indust 
otherwise.” They intend to take care of men injured, wh 
in industry or in any form of accident. Now, what would | 
effect of a change in the law regarding a State which has p: 
a law in the original form of this bill? 

Mr. TOWNER. It would have no effect, because of th 
that they would approximate their bill to this law, and it 
have no effect except as it pertained to those particular | 
sions which might be included in the one and not included | 
other. I think no difficulty would arise. ’ 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expire 

Mr. BLACK. I wish to use five minutes in a discuss 
this amendment, and of no other feature of the bill. 

The bill, as originally written, and as I understand « 


9 
al 


passed the Senate, would include persons who were injured ot 
disabled in any sort of way, whether by accident while at eS 
or by accident off duty; but the amendment now propose’ DS 
the comniittee would limit the benefits of the bill to those wie 
were disabled under certain conditions, for imstance, who were 
disabled while engaged in industrial pursuits, incInding Is 
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ilture, trade, commerce, manufacturing, 
ion, and all the mechanie arts. 

Now, I contend that if we are justified in passing this bill 

all—if it is a proper subject for congressional legislation— 

must be based upon the general-welfare clause of the Con- 
s+itution. Gentlemen have spoken—I remember, in particular, 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Green]—of the debt that the 
Government of the United States owes to men employed in 
ndustry. I submit that so far as the general welfare is con- 
cerned, the Government would owe the same duty to any man 
vho was disabled under any condition, unless by his own will- 
ful misconduct. Why do I say that? What do I base that 
ssertion upon? We are going to provide the money to carry 
out the purposes of this bill by general taxation, which will fall 
upon all classes of the public. We are not going to tax industry 
especially to pay the expenses of this bill. We are not going 
to tax agriculture in any particular way to pay the expenses of 
this bill. We are not going to tax the mechanic arts in any 
special manner to pay the expenses of this bill. We are going 
to tax the general public; and therefore I say that if a man is 
disabled within the meaning of the purposes of this bill, 
whether in industry of otherwise, unless by his own willful 
misconduct, he ought to receive the benefit of this act. If the 
committee votes down the committee amendment I shall offer 
un amendment “ except by his own willful misconduct.” I will 
do that for the reason that it would probably be unwise from 

standpoint of public policy to permit a man to take advantage 
of his own wrongful conduct. 

Mr. LAYTON. Why make that reservation at all about will- 
ful misconduct? 

Mr. BLACK. It is not in the bill. 

Mr. LAYTON. I know; but if I apprehend the spirit of this 
bill, it is to make good that which is bad, to return to a state 
if capacity What is incapacitated, for the general welfare of the 
country. Why limit it at all? .Why not leave the words “in 
industry or otherwise,” so that any man or any boy who 
injured will receive the benefit of it? 

Mr. KITCHIN. It will do what you want if you strike them 
hoth out, leaving simply the words “ who is disabled.” 

Mr. BLACK. The words “except by his own willful mis- 
conduct,” which I have suggested, are not in the bill now, and 
the only reason I suggested them was that it might be against 
public policy for the Government to take up the rehabilitation 
of a man who had disabled himself by his own misconduct. 
But that is only a suggestion of mine. I do say that the bill 
ought to be general in its application and ought not to be 
limited by the provisions suggested by the committee amend- 
ment. For that reason I hope that the committee amendment 
will be voted down and that the bill will be allowed to remain 
us it was originally written in that respect. 

Mr. LAYTON. I thoroughly agree with the gentleman to 
his extent: If we are going to pass this bill at all, I see no 
reason Why we should limit it in its application. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, if I may have the attention 
of the committee, I will say that the reason for this amendment 
is sinply this: The bill is a vocational education bill. It is 
drawn for the benefit of those who are in employment. That 
is the object of the bill all the way through. The bill has been 
drawn for that purpose. It is in a sense a complement to the 
Smith-Hughes Act, which was for vocational education. 

Mr. BLACK. Will the gentleman permit one statement? 

Mr. TOWNER. Certainly. 

Mr. BLACK, It is true that the Smith-Hughes Act is a voea- 
tional bill, but at the same time it is open alike to all the eiti- 
zens of the country, and I am thoroughly in sympathy with 
the idea, and that is the suggestion I make, that it be just as 
broad as the population of the country. 

Mr. TOWNER. But the gentleman does not recognize that 
is for the purpose of taking care of those people who are 
elployment and who have been injured in employment. 
, Our experience and the experience of all the nations has 
vn that these men can in most cases be reeducated in a 

‘ry short time so that they can return to employment. Ordi- 

rily it takes only a few weeks to rehabilitate these people and 
pul them back in employment. 


mining, transporta- 


is 
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Mr. BEE. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. TOWNER. I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 
Mr. BEE. I want to ask the gentleman from Iowa if the 


urpose of this bill is not to eliminate the economie loss by 
‘eason of the destruction of the earning power of the man? 
Mr. TOWNER. Yes; that is one of the objects of the bill. 
Mr. BEE. Then what difference does it make to the economic 
Welfare of the country how a man is injured, as long as the 
s is suffered by reason of his injury? 
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Mr. TOWNER. That is very true, I admit; but we can not 
include everything. Now, this is intended as a particular act 
for a particular purpose. It is intended for the purpose of 
supplementing the act for the education of these men. We 
assist the State in educating them for a particular employment. 
They come into the employment, an accident happens, they are 
disqualified for continuing it. The men are not able to take 
care of themselves. We do not want to extend it to people who 
can take care of themselves. This amendment is a limitation 
on the bill and not an extension. It is to put back again the 
men who have been stricken out of employment; it to pul 
them back into employment, so that they may be again self- 
supporting, instead of being a burden the State and the 
Nation. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOWNER. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Suppose a man has working 
every day and he takes a day off for recreation and is injured, 
under the bill would he be entitled to the benefits? 

Mr. TOWNER. No; I think he would not. The gentleman 
from Minnesota has called attention to the law in his State. 
I think the States would take care of those exceptional cases. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Does not the gentleman think the man 
should be entitled to the privilege just the same as though he 
had the accident while he was at work? Does the gentleman see 
any practical difference? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from lowa has 
expired. 

Mr. TOWNER. IL ask for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TOWNER. I will say to the gentleman from Texus that 
that may be true, but we can not draw the line between a case 
of that kind and a case which would include everybody that was 
incapacitated by sickness or injury. We want to keep it 
close as we can, the bill being itself a vocational bill. We want 
to help those in occupations, to help workmen that ordinarily 
have not laid up enough to support themselves and their families 
and have not enough to pay for sickness or accidents. We want 
to put them back into the industries. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOWNER. Certainly. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Has the gentleman any figures 
showing the proportion of accidents in industries to the number 
of accidents outside? 

Mr. TOWNER. No; the experts have never been able to de- 
termine that. They are pretty well able to determine the acci- 
dents in industry, because they can get reports and pretty 
accurate statistics, but general accidents to men outside—a 
man going along the street, clerk in a store, men 
in no occupation—nobody can tell how many accidents 
are. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. There is a publication gotten 
out by the Carnegie Institute giving a survey of the State of 
Michigan, and that publication states that of all accidents only 
11 per cent occur in industries. 

Mr. TOWNER. I think that must be largely a matter of 
speculation, because, gentlemen, experts who testified before the 
committee said that it must be a matter of speculation as to the 
number of accidents outside of industries. 

I recognize that it would be a generous thing to do, but gventle- 
men say that we should not unduly extend the operations of this 
act. This, being a vocational bill, ought to be limited to those 
engaged in the vocations, who are in employment, who sre the 
workmen of the country. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. This bill would inciude a 
hired man working on a farm who lost a leg in his employment. 
He would be entitled to the benefits of the act. Does that apply 
to the hired girl making biscuit on Sundays? 

Mr. TOWNER. I think it would. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Would it apply to the wife 
of a laborer in the city making biscuits on Sundays? 

Mr. TOWNER. I think not; she would not be in employment. 

Mr. EVANS of Nebraska. Will the gentleman yield‘? 

Mr. TOWNER. I will. 

Mr. EVANS of Nebraska. Is it not a fact that in some States 
where compensation is made it is charged to the industry ? 

Mr. TOWNER. There may be some States which have 
provision, but most of the States do not. 


is 
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been 


as 
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Mr. EVANS of Nebraska. Do not the majer portion of the 
States have it? 

Mr. TOWNER. I think not; I am not certain about the 
number. 
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Mr. EVANS of Nebraska. If your bill goes to its logical 
conchision, distributing your relief on broad morals, you will 
hecome a conununist, will you not? 

Mr. TOWNER, The genileman is assuming a thing that has 

o justification, no reason, nor any good sense, hor any good 
judgment. I am not a conumunist; far from it. 

Mr. GARLAND. Mr. Chairman, I am for the bill and for the 

mendment now before the House. 

The rehabilitation of a human being who has met with an 

ccident and who bas lost a limb or limbs or an eye in the occu- 

pation in which he may be engaged and thereby is unable to 
enter into the occupation which means existence to him and 
hese dependent upon his earning power for a living is virtually 
the lifting from the depth of utter despondency to happiness, in 
‘act of again acquiring the ability to earn a living and to 
feel he is a live being of consequence and able to ferget the 
handicap endured from accident. 

‘That men terribly maimed do lose heart in contemplation of 
he future I can testify from personal experience, and that men 
ean be rehabilitated I know from observation. Several notable 
ases huve occurred recently at Mooseheart, Il. The Loyal 
Order of Moose of the World, a fraternal order consisting of 
tearly 600,000 members in the United States and Canada, six 
years ago bought 1,014 acres of splendid land on the Fox River, 
jo miles west of Chicago, for the purpose of taking orphan 
children of members of any age up to 16 years fer the purpose 
of giving to each a good common-school edueation and at the 
same time teaching them a vocation. Thirty-five different trades 
ire taught there and there are in this institution 765 children— 
There were necessarily some crippled children among 
them. One boy with the right arm lost, taken off at the shoulder 
socket, and face and body horribly burned, became head of the 
life-saving corps, is the most expert swimmer and diver in 
that part of the country, owns and runs and repairs his own 
sutemebile, and can do about anything that anyone with a 
vhole bedy ean do; has become a finished photographer and is 
the official photographer at that institution. 

\nother with a deformed leg, of which he had no use, studied 
“as engines and is now the superintendent of a large garage in 
Indiana at a good salary. Another with a withered arm is an 
ithlete and has taken most of the honors in running, jumping, 
nd shot putting in the meets with neighborly high schools, and 
has finished as a mechanical engineer. These are some in- 


the fa 


orphans. 


fances, 

When the World War was at its height the Government wanted 
to fit soldiers to go to the front who understood conerete and ce- 
nent coustruction; several hundred soldiers were stationed at 
Movseheart to take three months’ training in that work and 
were sent from there finished workmen, and sinee the endeavor 
(o rehabilitate maimed soldiers and sailors 55 of them have 
been placed there and soon 100 will be located there to be 
taught trades, and the Federal board has offered large induce- 
ments to the chief engineer at Mooseheart to take charge of 
cantonments and camps where rehabilitation is being carried on 
or soldiers and sailors. 

I simply make these statements as to what is being done at 
Mooseheart as proof of what can be done in the work of re- 
habilitation. The Mooseheart schools are not connected with 
the State, but are supported entirely by a small contribution by 

ich member of the Order of the Loyal Order of Moose. 

Che State of Pennsylvania has gone into the work of rehabilita- 
tion of industrial employees on a large seale, a report on which 
for the State I will tnsert in the Recorp, if permitted. I under- 
stand other States are also doing this work, 

The last several Congresses have appropriated large sums of 

oney for the building of highways under practically this same 
plan. They have appropriated sums of money in every Congress 
that T have been a Member of for the experimental eradication 
of diseases among animals, tuberculosis of animals, killing of 
ihe boll weevil, and other like work, and to my mind it is high 
iime and the necessity is mueh greater to take care of human 
beings and their happiness, than some of these other enterprises, 
} Applause. ] 

The following 

t providing for the establishment of a bureau of rehabilitation 

n the department of labor and industry, and conferring upon the 

commissioner of labor and industry the power to supervise and 

lireet the rendering of certain physically handicapped persens fit to 
ngage in remunerative occupations; providing for the appointment 

f a chief of the bureau, subordinate officers, and employees, and 

urnishing suitable accommodations; and making an appropriation, 

SecTION 1. Be it enacted, etc., That (a) the term “ bureau,’ as 
se] in this act, shall mean burean of rehabilitation. 

b>) The term commissioner’’ shall mean the 
labor and industry 


is the law of Pennsylvania that I referred to: 


commissioner of 
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(ec) The term physically handicapped person nt persons,” 
wherever used ir his act, shall mean any resident esidents of 
the Cor mwe Pennsylvania whose capacity to earn a living ! 
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is im any way destroyed or impaired through industrial accidey 
occurring in the Commonwealth. 
(d) “ Rehabilitation” shall mean the rendering of a_ physically 


handicapped person fit to engage in a remunerative occupation. 

Sec. 2. A bureau of rehabilitation is hereby 
department of labor and industry. The central office of the hureg 
shall be located in the city of Harrisburg. 

Sec. 3. The commissioner, with the approval of the governor, shal} 
appoint a ebief of the bureau of rchabilitation, who shall be subjee 
to the direction and sypervision of the commissioner, and shall 
his salary, which, when so fixed, shall be 
hereinafter appropriated. 

Src. 4. It shall be the duty of the chief of the bureau of rehabilj- 
tation to direct, as hereinafter provided, the rehabilitation of any 
physically handicapped person: Provided, That said duty of th; 
chief of the bureau shall not be construed to apply to aged or helpless 
persons requiring permanent custodial care, or to blind or deaf per 
sons under the care of any State or semi-State institution, or to any 
epileptic or feeble-minded person, or to any person who May not be 
susceptible to sueh rehabilitation. 

Sec. 5. The chief of the bureau of rehabilitation shall bave powe 
with the approval of the commissioner-— 

(a) To establish relations with all public and private hospitals to 
require prompt and complete reports of any physically handicapped 
persons under treatment in such hospitals. The persons thus reported 
may be promptly visited by representatives of the bureau of rethahili- 
tation, who shall make record of their condition, and report to the 
chief of the bureau, who shall then determine whether the person 
susceptible to rehabilitation. Such persons as may be found suscepti- 
ble shall be acquainted by the chief of the bureau with the rehabili- 
tation facilities offered by the State and the benefits of entering upon 
remunerative work at an early date. <Any physically handicapped 
person who chooses to take advantage of these rehabilitation facil ii i: 
shall be registered with the chief of the bureau, and a record kept 
of every such person, and the measures taken for his or her rehabili 
tation. ‘The chief of the bureau shall proffer to any such person 
counsel regarding the selection of a suitable occupation and of an 
appropriate course of training, and sball initiate definite plans for 
beginning rehabilitation as soon as the physical condition « th 
person permits. 

(b) To receive applications of any physically handicapped persor 
for advice and assistance regarding their rehabilitation. ‘The persons 
thus known to be physically handicapped may be visited, examined 
and advised in the same manner and for the same purposes as spe 
tied in clause (a) of this section. 

(ec) ‘Yo make a survey to aseertain the number and condition of 
physically handicapped persons within the Commonwealth, The per 
sons thus known to be physically handicapped may be visited, ex 
amined, registered and advised in the same manner and for the same 
purpose as specified in clause (a) of ‘this section. 

(d) To arrange for such therapeutic treatment as may be necessary 
for the rehabilitation of any physically handicapped persons who ha 
registered with the chief of the bureau. 

(e) To preeure and furnish at cost to physically handicapped per 
sons who have registered with the chief of the bureau limbs and 
other orthopedic and prosthetic applianees, to be paid for in easy 
installments when sueh appliances can not be otherwise provided: 
Provided, however, That if it be shown that any physically bandi 
capped person is unable to pay for such artificial limbs or othe 
appliances, the chief of the bureau may direct, with the approval! 
the commissioner, that such limbs or appliances shal} be supplied 
such pbysieally handicapped person and the cost thereof paid out of 
the funds appropriated for the rehabilitation activities of the bureau 
such payments to be made by the State treasnrer on the warrsnt ¢« 
the auditor general or requisition of the commissioner of labo nd 
industry. 

(f) To arrange with 


ux 


paid out of the sum 


the superintendent of public instruction f 
training courses in the publie schools in the Commonwea!t! 
selected occupations for physically handicapped persons registered 
with the chief of the bureau. 

(zg) To arrange with any educational institution for training 
in selected occupations for pbysically handicapped persons rr 
with the chief of the bureau. 

(h) To arrange with any public or private organization or coins 
cial, industrial, or agricultural establishment for training 





in selected oeceupations for physically handicapped persons regis| 
with the chief of the bureau. 

(i) To previde maintenance costs during the prescribed period of 
training for physically handicapped persons registered with the «thief 


of the bureau: Providing, That when the payment of maintenance cos! 
is authorized by the chief of the bureau, with the appreval of 1) 
governor, it shall not exceed $15 per week, and the period during wilii 
it is paid shall not exceed 20 weeks unless an extension of ti 
granted by the commissioner; said payments to be made by th 
treasurer on the warrant of the Auditor General on requisition of the 
Commissioner of Labor and Industry. 

(j) ‘To arrange for social service. for the visiting of physically \)in0 
capped persons registered with the chief of the bureau and of thei 
families in their homes, during the period of treatment and training 
and after its completion, to give advice regarding any matter tha 
may affect rehabilitation. 

(k) To eonduct investigations and surveys of the several industries 
located in the Commonwealth to ascertain the occupations within cach 
industry in which physically handicapped persons ean enter upon 
munerative employment under favorable conditions, and work with 
normal effectiveness, and to determine what practicable ehanges and 
adjustments in industrial operations and practices may facilitate such 
employment. 

(1) To make such studies and reperts as may be helpful for 
operation of this act. 

(m) To cooperate with any department of the Federal Government « 
of the government of this Commonwealth or with any private 4sel 
in the operation of this act. ; 

Src. 6. The commissioner, with the approval of the governer, shall 
appoint sueb officers. physicians, clerks, stenographbers, and other em- 
ployees as shall be necessary to carry out the purposes of this aci. He 
shall determine their duties and shall fix their salaries, which when 5° 
fixed shall be paid out of the sums hereinafter appropriated. Th 
board of public grounds and buildings shall furnish suitable acconimo 
dations for the use of the bureau, 

Sec. 7. The sum of $100,000, or so much thereof as may be ner Ty, 

hereby appropriated to carry out the purposes of this act. 





established in the 
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4 port on the activities of the bureau of rehabilitation 
ed by this act shall be ibmitted biennially to the governor, 
with statement of the stm necessary to conduct said activi 
ing the ensuing two years. 
9, All acts and parts of acts inconsistent with the provisions 
ct be, and the same are hereby, repealed. 
10. If any section or provision of this act be decided by the 
to be unconstitutional or invalid, the same shall not affect the 
of this act as a whole or any part thereof oth than the 
ided to be unconstitutional er invalid 
ed the 18th day of July, A. D. 191%. 

Wm. C. SrPrROvL. 
egoing is a true and correct Dp if ihe the neral 
No, 418. 

CYRUS W 
Secretary of the Commonwealth, 
GOOD. Mr. Chairman, if we were legislating during nor- 
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notice, 


these 


ies much that has been said would pass with little 
rhaps the bill would pass withou 
normal times; they are very abnormal tin 
vill be legislating the next 20 years duri 
s the Treasury of the United Stat 
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2 years, from 1866 to 1917, inclusive, the receipts of the 
ry of the United States exceeded the ex] ires by 


53,184. But 
e from direct 


very little 
taxes. Th 


the receipt ad r tho 
en the people did not feel the 


f taxation. When we were getting in mon in that way 
as but little attention given as to how th: ney was 
l. These days are past. Now our expenditures are so 
iat the revenuc must come by direct tas and 


United 


* betore. 


are rutinizing the f 
They are, and should be, watching what 
The issue in the United 


States 


States in the pol paigns 

xt decade or more will be waged not on it you voted 
but rather on what yeu voted for whe t oney 
Treasury of the United St: Che roing to 
omy, and the man who is going to be singled out for 
is the Member who is willing at L tim vote for 


t be very desirable if we but 


ot absolutely necessary, especially if thi arge 
I ve been amuSed at the learned 


gentle n on the 
7 
i 


e on Education. I do not prefess to kn much 

question, but I have supposed that the l Ss of 

I é that reported out this bill did know a g it deal 
; f the 


The learned gentleman from Ohio, the 





Dr. Fess, said, on October 9: 
careful investigation was made | | Government 
‘t was made to the effect that the tot lisabili- 
ng from injury every yea = umber whe 
th total and slight disability, it wil very close to 
‘ Vy I 
dear colleague, Judg VNER, equally rned and 


vs later, took the floor, and 





rmed, on Oetober 11, th 











hat he said, and mark his words 
I want to call attention 10 one other great mistake: Gentlemen 
ii have to take care of 800,000 crippics. There is no proposi- 
hat kind before you. It is estimated that there are now in 
in the United States 300,000 men who have been injured in 
but a very small proportion of them need assistan: Let me 
how that works out: Ther re 74,000 men injured in industry 
United States every year, but 52,000 ont of the 74,000 ve lost 
nger, and 9,000 more have lost only two fingers. Now, these 


have 
rema 


a 


Mr. BuRnovGHS] to give us the full picture of wh 


to be reeducated. 
ins for the learned gentleman from New Hamp- 
hat we are 


do. I read from his remarks on page 6746 of the 
of the same day, October 11: 

timeny appearing in the printed joint hearings bef th 
id Hieuse committees it was shown that each year there are mors 
000,000 industrial accidents in this country, resulting in loss 
and more than 700,000 where inability to work extends to a 


f at least four weeks. 
BURROUGHS. Mr. Chai 
GOOD. For a question 
BURROUGHS. Will the 
‘four lines from the testimony ‘ 

GOOD, Following that? 

CHATRMAN. The time of the nilemai 


man, will gentleman vield? 


centiel 


in permit me 


GOOD. Mr. Chairman, T xsl iinimous 
r five minutes. 
CHAIRMAN. Is there © 


vas no objection. 


a . 
MeCclIOnN ¢ 


GOOD. TI do not want to do the gentleman any injustice, 
will read a couple of more sentences if he desires 


he National Association of Manufacturers of 


presentatives of t 


not see that what follows there has anything to do with 
difies what I have stated in the slightest degree. The 
ition that I am trying to state is that the genticnan frem 
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il be no growt 
tion. I call attention to the fact that in 1914 on May 8 we passe 
what was known as the Smith-Lever Act for agricultural extei 
| Sion and appropriated, as I recall, as a permanent appropri 
tion $500,000 a year, Perhaps it was $600,000. The act prevides 
| that that amount should be augmented each year by $500,000 
additional until the total permanent appropriation would bs 
| $4,500,000 per annum. Notwithstanding that, for this year we 
| have supplemented that permanent appropriation in the Agr 
| tural appropriation bill by $1,500,000 of additi lL approp 
tion. 
Gentlemen well know what this bill does. It i 
i; Vocational Board, already overworked, the problem « 
| survey or of administering this act, and when seldiers compla 
to you, if you pass this act, that they wer ible to get r 
bilitation because the Federal board was 1 functioning, po 
your finger to this act. and say ou as 1 eSpo ilit 
| American Legion of New Jersey has, I : informed, passe 
| resolution protesting against the passage of this act. You plac 
these added res} ibilities upon a board already over 
with work, a b d that is unable to function, a board wh 
|} under fire and about to be investigated by te 
| House, and then expect it to fi on in givil Ca : 
| ing to our returning soldiers 
Notwithstane S wo 0 ] , 
| board the responsibilit ( l n ation the claims « 
| 700,000 men, women, and children in America « I 
| are either totally or partially disabled in industry ) 
i of them are entitled to the benefits of this a¢ 
| Let us consider the expenses of that bourd. The rex h 
ings developed that the expenses of the beard ha wond 
increased. In February they had 107 employees in Washing 
} and in July they had 307. In July, when this statement \ 
| made, their annual compensation was $941.0 but on vy 15 
| the vice president of the board wr me as follo 
1 In response to your telephonic request, I take pleasure in 
} that the pay roll for personal services for persons employed in th 
| ministration of the vocational rehabilitation act during the mon 
| June, 1919, amounted to $291,000. This multiplied by 12 
| $3,488,537.60 
| Mr. Chairman, this legislation may be thought by me to 
| desirable, but I say to the membership of this Ho at tl 
lis no time for the consideration of leg ion that wi dim 
| tedly take the first year $1,000,000 out of the Treasu of 1 
| United States and a mount eventually which ir 
analysis no man can It will be followed log 
insurance, old-age pensions, and rs uli 
the Treasury that it can not stand. ‘° peo 
ding it: the taxpayers do 1 t, at 
port 1 
| \I ( 7 j : { | 
he Con ittee « AD] atio J GG 
juoti vhs s stated in reference the 0 } 
| ties, made an effort to show that there ] s 
| statements of the variou en rs of the committee. j : 
that there were 22.500 total disabilities annually TY 
ment has be 1 made by the other two eme to rT 
referred. Th tatement of John Mitchell, who ‘ 
would be equal to the gen leman who has j t vice t} 
2.000.000 men annual! re crippled slightly and other 
the extent that t is some loss of time and that 700.00 
| crippled to the extent where there is a loss of time up to 
weeks. That as the statement of the gentleman from WN 
Hampshire [Mr. Burrovens] That statement was m e 
by other men who came before our committee. The gentlen 
also states that this federal board has increased th r 
quoting 1914. The Federal hoard not 1 iv 1! 
on the 23d of February. 
Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairma th 
Mr. FESS. Tf do not yield 
Mr. GOOD. But the gentleman is stati: 
what T did not state 
Mr. FESS. On the 25d February, 1917 red 
was created and it then had 
Mr. GOOD. IT said nothing nbout 1914 
FESS. I do not yield. Later on we gay 0 the beth 








abled or partially disabled; that the gentleman fron 
TOWNER] says there are only 300,000 of such 
in the United States in existence; and that 
jured every year, while the gentleman from New Ha! 
BvUuRRouGHS] says there are 2,000,000 industrial acci 
ing in 700,000 personal injuries 

Mr. BURROUGHS rose. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, | 


Gentlemen state that there w 


I ¢ 


recret 











Mr. 
board the work of the 
Mr. Fess] says there are 300,000 every year who are dis- | does the gentleman obje 


rehabilitation of the soldic 


ct to the inerease in the pay 


1 


there are 


appropri 


injured 


n not yield 
h in this 


roll 


rs crippl 


furtl 


fo 
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administration of that board? The gentleman came on this 
floor nnd used his power as the chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations to cut the appropriation of $6,000,000 to $4,000,- 
000 for the administration of that act, and when we invoked 
the vote on the floor of the House and defeated his motion and 
passed the $6,000,000, it went over to the Senate and the 
$6,000,000 bill became a law. When the sundry civil bill was 
under consideration the gentleman tried to reduce it to $4,000,- 
000 and the gentleman himself led the fight on this side of 
the House to make that bill $14,000,000 that he attempted to 
cut down to $4,000,000 when we had it before the House. 

And the gentleman is making just such a specious argument 
as he did at that time and will be called upon, I fear, to eat 
his words he did at that time. [Applause.] Gentlemen, 
this measure is to salvage the human wreckage, which is a 
cheaper and more economical plan than it will be to keep them 
in the poorhouse or in sanitariums. It is to take the hopeless, 
train them, put them in a position to be self-supporting, and 
instead of being a charge upon the Treasury of the Government 
they are to become an economical advantage to the Govern- 
ment and avoid waste. And therefore, Mr. Chairman, the 
argument is specious and has absolutely no force so far as the 
chairman of the Committee on Appropriations is concerned. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the enact- 
ing clause of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
to strike out the enacting clause of the bill. 

The question was taken. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
s in doubt. 


as 


The committee again divided; and there were—ayes 738, | 
noes 58. 

Mr. FESS. ‘Tellers, Mr. Chairman. 

Tellers were ordered. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers (Mr. WaLsH 


and Mr. Fess) reported that there were—ayes 69, noes 65. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I move that the committee do 
now rise and report the action of the committee to the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
aumed the chair, Mr. Mappen, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that com- 
mittee having had under consideration the bill H. R. 4438, had 
directed him to report the same back to the House with the 
recommendation that the enacting clause of the bill be stricken 
out. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I move that the recommendation 
of the committee be adepted, and on that I move the previous 
question. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman demand the yeas and 
hays—— 

Mr. FESS. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. FESS. Did the gentleman include in 
previous question alone? 

The SPEAKER. The first question is on the previous ques- 


his motion the 


tion. 
Mr. FESS. Ido not want the yeas and nays on that. 
The SPEAKER. The question is on ordering the previous 


question. 

The question was taken, and the previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on concurring in the recom- 
mendation of the committee. 

Mr, FESS. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of 
order there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana makes the point 
of order there is no quorum present. 

Mr. FESS. Mr, Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. ‘he gentieman will state it. 

Mr. FESS. Does the Chair rule that if no quorum is found to 
be present at the time the demand was made the House was 
dividing? 

Phe SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the House was dividing. 

Mr. FESS. The House was not dividing; the Chair was at- 
tempting to ascertain if a sufficient number had arisen in re- 
sponse to the demand for the yeas and nays. We had not voted 
on the question. 

Mr. BLANTON. The House had divided and we were voting. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is not certain, but that is the 
Chair’s recollection, and the Clerk confirms the Chair’s recollec- 
tion that the House was dividing. The Chair will rule that the 
vote will come, if the Chair should find there is no quorum, on 


The gentleman from Massachusetts moves | 


The ayes seem to have it, but the Chair | Crisp 





the question of concurring in the recommendation of the 
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com. 


mittee. The Chair will count. [After counting.] The (hai; : 
thinks no quorum is present. The Doorkeeper wil! close {}o i 
doors, the Sergeant at Arms will notify the absentees, and {}, ; 
Clerk will call the roll. I 
The question was taken; and there were—yeas 118, nays }47 I 
answered “present” 5, not voting 160, as follows: ; 
YEAS—118. I 
Alexander Denison Johnson, 8. Dak. Sanford I 
Aswell Dewalt Jones, Tex. Sherwood 
Ayres Dominick Kincheloe Slemp 
Bacharach Doughton Kitchin Small 
Begg Dunn Kraus Smithwick, 
Blackmon Echols Layton Snyder 
Lland, Va. Edmonds Lehibach Steagall 
Blanton vans, Nebr. Luikin Stedman 
Boies I-vans, Ney. McFadden Stevenson 
Booher Flood McKinley Stiness 
Box Fordney McLaughlin, Mich,Strong, Kan 
Brinson Freeman Major Sumners, Tex 
Brooks, Ill. Gard Mansfield Sweet ; 
Brooks, Pa. Garner Martin Thomas 
Browning Garrett Merritt Tiliman 
Buchanan Good Michener Tilson ] 
Burdick Gould Montague Treadway 
Butler Graham, II. Moon Venable © 
Byrnes, 8. C. Greene, Mass. Moore, Va. Walsh 
| Byrns, Tenn. Greene, Vt. Mott Watkins 
Campbell, Pa. Hardy, Tex. Oldfield Watson, Va 
Candler Harrison Padgett Webb 
Cannon Haugen Quin Whaley 
! Clark, Fla. Hersey Radcliffe White, Me. 
Clark, Mo. Holland Ramsey Williams 
Connally Hudspeth Rayburn Wilson, La, 








Cramton 


Dale 
Davis, ‘Tenn. 


Almon 
Anderson 
Andrews, Nebr. 
Ashbrook 
Bacr 
Bankhead 
Barbour 

Jee 

Benham 

Black 

Bland, Ind. 
Bland, Mo. 
Bowers 
Briggs 

srowne 

Burke 
Burroughs 
Carss 
Chindbloom 
Christopherson 
Classon 
Cole 
Cooper 
Crayo 
Crowther 
Currie, Mich. 
Curry, Calif, 
Dallinger 
Darrow 
Dickinson, Mo. 
Dickinson, Iowa 
Dowell 

Drane 

Dunbar 

Dupré 

Dyer 

Elliott 


Coady 
Knutson 


Ackerman 
Andrews, Md. 
Anthony 

Babka 

Barkley 

Bell 

Benson 

grand 

Britten 
Brumbaugh 
Caldwell 
Campbell, Kans, 
Cantrill 
Caraway 
Carew 
Carter 
Casey 
Cleary 
Collier 

Copley 
Costello 
Cullen 
Davey 
Davis, Minn. 
Dempsey 
Dent 
Donovan 
Dooling 
Doremus 





livll, Tenn. 
Humphreys 
Jacoway 
Jefferis 


Robinson, N.C. 
Rogers 
Sanders, La. 
Sanders, N,. Y. 


NAYS—147. 


Kiston 
Ixmerson 
Ferris 

Fess 

French 
Garland 
Goodwin, Ark. 
Green, lowa. 
Griest 
Ifadley 
Hardy, Colo. 
Ilastings 
Ilawley 
Hayden 
Hlays 
Hernandez 
Hersman 
Hickey 
Hoch 
Howard 
Huddleston 
Hulings 
Hull, lowa 
Igoe 

James 
Johnson, Ky. 


Johnson, Wasb. 


Juul 
Kearns 
Keller 
Keily, Pa. 
King 
Kinkaid 
Kleezka 
Lampert 
Lanham 
Lankford 


Linthicum 
Lonergan 
Longworth 
Luhring 
MecCulloch 
McGlennon 
McKeown 
McKiniry 
MacCrate 
Magee 

Mapes 

Mason 

Mays 

Miller 

Minahan, N. J. 
Monahan, Wis, 

Mondell 

Moore, Ohio 

Morgan 

Mudd 

Nelson, Mo. 

Nelson, Wis. 
Newton, Minn, 

Nichols, Mich. 

Nolan 

O’Connor 

Osborne 
-*arrish 

Pell 

Pou 

Rainey, J. W. 


Rainey, Ala. 


Raker 
Ramseyer 
Randall, Calif. 
Reed, W. Va. 
Rhodes 


ANSWERED “ PRESENT ”'—5, 


Madden Wason 

NOT VOTING—160. 
Eagan Hicks 
Eagie Hill 
EKilswoith Houghton 
Esch Husted 
Evans, Mont. Hutchinson 
Fairfield Ireiland 
Fields Johnson, Miss. 
Fisher Johnston, N. Y. 
Fitzgerald Jones, Pa, 
Focht Kahn 
Foster Kelley, Mich. 
Frear Kendall 


Fuller, Il. 
Fuller, Mass, 
Gallagher 
Gallivan 
Gandy 
Ganly 

Glynn 
Goawin, N. C. 
Goldfogle 
Goodall 
Goodykoontz 
Graham, Pa, 
Griffin 
Hamill 
Hamilton 
Haskell 
Heflin 


Kennedy, Towa 
Kennedy, R. I. 
Kettner 

Kiess 

Kreider 
LaGuardia 
Langley 
Larsen 
Lazaro 

Lea, Calif, 
Lee, Ga, 
Lesher 

Little 

Luce 
McAndrews 
McArthur 
McClintic 


Woods, Va. 
Young, Tex 


Ricketts 
Riddick 
Rodenberg 
Romjue 
Rose 

Schall 

Scott 

Sears 
Shreve 
Siegel 
Sinclair 
Sinnott 
Smith, Il. 
Smith, Mich. 
Stephens, Ohio 
Summers, Wasi. 
Taylor, Colo 
Taylor, Tenn. 
Temple 
Thompson 
Timberlake 
Towner 
Vestal 
Vinson 
Voigt 
Volstead 
Walters 
Weaver 
Webster 
Welling 
Welty 
Wheeler 
White, Kan 
Wingo 
Young, N. 1 
Zihiman 


Wood, In 


McDuftie 
McKenzie 
McLane 
McLaughlin, \ 
McPherso! 
MacGrego! 
Maher 
Mann 
Mead 
Mooney 
Moore. Pa 
Moores, Ind 
Morin 
Murphy 
Neely 
Newton, M: 
Nicholls, $ 
O'Connell 
Ogden 
Oliver 
Olney 
Overstreet 
Paige 
Park 
Parker 
Peters 
Phelan 
Platt 
Porter 
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the recommendation of the committee was 
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| Rubey Snell Vail 
H. T. Rucker Steele Vare 
Wis Sabath Steenerson Ward 
Sanders, Ind. Stephens, Miss. Watson, Pa. 
Saunders, Va. Strong, Pa. Whiison, Ill, 
N. ¥. Scully Sullivan Wilson, Pa, 
Sells Swope Winslow 
Ky Sims Taylor, Ark. Wise 
7 Sisson Tineber Woedyard 
Smith, Idaho Tinkham Wright 
Smith, N. Y. Upshaw Yates 


} rej ected, 
Clerk announced the following pairs: 


il further notice: 


KNUTSON With Mr. BxExt. 

KAHN with Mr. DENT. 

FAIRFIELD With Mr. UpsuHaw., 

TINCHER With Mr. JoHNson of Mississippi. 
Hicks with Mr. OLIver. 
LANGLEY with Mr. FIEvpDs. 
Rossion of Kentucky with Mr. Nicuorts of South Caro- 
McArtTuur with Mr. Sisson. 

KENNEDY Of Rhode Island with Mr. LAGAN. 

McKENZIE with Mr. LARSEN. 

Jones of Pennsylvania with Mr. McLANE. 

Porter with Mr. Evans of Montana. 

McLAuGHLIN of Nebraska with Mr. KETTNER. 

VaRE with Mr. BRuMBAUGH. 

\McPHERSON with Mr. JonmNston of New York. 

Watson of Pennsylvania with Mr. BENSON. 
MacGreoor with Mr. HEFLIN. 

PURNELL with Mr. EAaarr. 

MANN With Mr. HAMIIt. 

HUTCHINSON with Mr. MEAb. 

ACKERMAN With Mr. Wricur. 

\NDREWS of Maryland with Mr. Wiser. 

Kinss with Mr. LESHER. 

ANTHONY with Mr. Witson of Pennsylvania. 

KREIDER With Mr. Lee of Georgia. 

Moore of Pennsylvania with Mr. GRirFr. 

Moores of Indiana with Mr. GOLDFOGLE. 

BritTEN With Mr. Tayror of Arkansas. 

Morus with Mr. Gopwin of North Carolina. 

IRELAND with Mr. MAHER. 

MurRPHY with Mr. GANLy. 

NEWTON of Missouri with Mr. GANpy. 

CAMPBELL Of Kansas with Mr. SuLLIVAN. 

LAGUARDIA with Mr. Lea of California. 

LITTLE with Mr. Lazaro. 

Warp with Mr. BRAND. 


CopLeY with Mr. SterpHens of Mississippi. 
OGDEN with Mr. GATLLIVAN. 
. SANDERS Of Indiana with Mr. CoLuter. ’ 


SmMitH of Idaho with Mr. CrBeary. 
fULLER of Illinois with Mr. Rouse. 
COSTELLO With Mr. STEELE. 
DARROW with Mr. Smirn of New 
WINSLOW with Mr. BARKLEy. 

Il ULLER Of Massachusetts with Mr. 
GLYNN With Mr. HENry T. RAINEY. 
GOODALL with Mr. PHELAN. 

Davis of Minnesota with Mr. SrMs. 
DEMPSEY with Mr. Scurty. 

SNELL With Mr. Casey. 

KLLSWORTH With Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. 
YATES with Mr. BapKa, 

GOODYKOONTZ with Mr. PARK. 

STEVENSON with Mr. Carter. 

GRAHAM Of Pennsylvania with Mr. OversTREET, 
HAMILTON with Mr. OLNery. 

STRONG of Pennsylvania with Mr. Carew. 
VAIGE With Mr. GALLAGHER. 


York. 


RIORDAN, 


Escn with Mr. Sasparn. 
HASKELL with Mr. OLIver. 
HILL with Mr. O’CoNNELI. 


SWEET 


vith Mr. CARAWAY. 
HoucHtTon with Mr. NEELY. 
PARKER with Mr. FITzGERALD. 
PETERS with Mr. FIsHenr. 
TINKHAM with Mr. CANTRIEE. 
RANDALL of Wisconsin with Mr. Doremus. 
VAILE with Mr. CALDWELD. 
REAVIS with Mr. Doortna. 
ocntr with Mr. Rucker. 
REBER with Mr. DoNovAN. 
LOSTER with Mr. RuBeEy, 


ned 
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Mr. Hustep with Mr. MooNry. 

Mr. Kettey of Michigan with Mr. Mcp 

Mr. REEp with Mr. DAvey. 

Mr. Rowse with Mr. CUuLren 

Mr. Frear with Mr. Rowan. 

Mr. KENDALL with Mr. McCrintic. 

Mr. KENNEbDy of Iowa with Mr. McANbDkEws. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded 


The SPEAKER. A quorum is present. The Doorkeeper vy 
open the doors. The House refuses to agree to the recommen- 
dation of the committee and automatically resolves itself again 
into the Committee the Whoie House on the state of the 
Union. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the 


OL 


tne Comniitte 





sideration of H. R. 4438, with Mr. Mappen in the chair. 
The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the bill by title. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


| A bill (H. R. 4488) to provide for the pr i 0 
|} habilitation persons disabled in industry othery 1 their 
turn to civil employment 
The CHAIRMAN. The question on th olmmitier 
ment on page 1 of the bill 
The question was taken, and the Chair anno ed U 


to have it. 


BANKHEAD. Division, Mr. Chai 


noes seemed 


Mr. 


rina. 


The committee divided; and there were—aye 0 eS GO 
Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, I demand tellers. 
} Mr. PARRISH. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent thi 
the amendment be reported. There are many gentlemen W 
do not seem to undersiand it. 
Mr. WALSH. I object, Mr. Chairm: We have already 
| voted twice on it 
| Tellers were ordered, and Mr. Fess and Mr. Brack took 
| places as tellers. 
Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I make the request 
that the amendment be reported. We do not understand whai 





we are voting for. I see no reason why it should not be =z 
, ported. 
| The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani 
| ous consent that the amendment be again reported. Is 
| objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. The 
Clerk will report the amendmen 
| ‘The Clerk read as follows: 
| First committee amendment: Page 1, line 4, strike out th 
“industry or otherwise’ id insert “industrial pursuits, includi 
} agriculture, trade, commerce, manufacturing, mining, transportati 
} and all the mechani rt 
The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 
74, noes 49. 
So the amendment was agreed to. 
Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I ask for vol n the next 
| amendment. 
| The CHAIRMAN. ‘The ¢ eport the next a nd- 
ment, 
The Clerk read as follows 
Page 1, line 9, after the r V wo 
ized to be.” 
The CHAIRMAN. The questio eing to the a ad 
| ment, 
| The amendment was agreed to. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next amendn 
rhe Clerk read as follows: 
| Page 2, line 4, strike out “ 1919” and in 1920.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

| The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
The Clerk read follows: 


2, line G6, strike 


1 
“7 
iil 


report the next amendment, 


Page out “ 1920 and 


* 1928.” 


on agreeing to the ams 


i rik insert 
| The CHAIRMAN. The question is 
| ment. 
The amendment w 
The CHAIRMAN, 
amendment. 
The Clerk 


nd- 


as agreed to. 


The Clerk will the next committee 


report 


read as follows: 


Page 2, line 7, strike out “ 1921” and sere ~ Ivas. 

The CHATRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next one. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 15, at the beginning of the line, insert the words 


“ authorized to be.’ 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendinent was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next, 

The Clerk rend as follows: 

Page 2, line 19, strike out “1919 ” and insert “ 1920.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
mene. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

She CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next committee 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 2, line 20, strike out * 1920" and insert “ 1921.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 21, strike out * 1921 

The CHAIRMAN. 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 2, line 24, strike out the word “ provided ”’ and insert the word 
authorized.” 


The CHAIRMAN. 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next committee 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
4, the 


* and insert “‘ 1922.” 


The question is on agreeing to the amend- 


The question is on agreeing to the amend- 


Page 3, line 
“ authorized.” 

The CHAIRMAN. 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


strike out word “made” and insert the word 


The question is on agreeing to the amend- 


Page 3, line 7, after the word “ 


eral plan of supervision.”’ 
The CHAIRMAN. 
ment. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 
amendment which I wish to offer. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


shall,” insert the words “ by a gen- 


The question is on agreeing to the amend- 


Mr. Chairman, I have an 


Amendment offered by 
after the word “ State,” 
out “ Territories.” 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman and 
men, I would like to ask the chairman of the committee in 
of this bill what objection there is to giving the benefits 
measure to the citizens and residents of the 
Hawaii and Alaska? 

Mr. FESS. The committee did not take jurisdiction over those 
Territories because we had no jurisdiction. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. How can that be? 
mittee did not have jurisdiction? 

Mr. FESS. No; but Hawaii and Alaska are under the Com- 
mittee on Territories, and we can not enter into the education of 
people in those Territories, coming from the Committee on Labor. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I would like to say to the 
gentleman that I am a member of the Committee on Territories, 
and I feel that if the benefits or blessings or charges, or what- 
ever they are to be, coming from this measure are to be extended 
to the States they should also be extended to the Territories. 
Accordingly I offer this amendment, and if it prevails I shall 
ask permission to place the word “ Territories ” elsewhere in the 
bill wherever necessary. 

The particular reason for this is that in addition to the desire 
to give the people resident in those parts of the United States 
the same rights, privileges, and benefits that we give to people 
elsewhere, is so that people living in Alaska who have lost an 
arm or a leg or a hand or an eye need not remove to the States 
in order to receive these benefits at the expense of the United 
States and the expense of the States to which they are sent. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. In all the preceding legislation on subjects of 
this order the Territories were omitted on the basis I have just 
mentioned. If the Committee on Territories want to include 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: Page 


2, line 8, 
insert “and Territories ” 


; and in line 10 strike 


gentle- 
charge 
of this 
Territories of 


The com- 


a 
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Territories, so far as I know there will be no objection 0), ;) 
part of the committee. _ 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Of course, I can not speal 
for the whole Committee on Territories. This bill was not pyro 
sented to the Committee on Territories, and no member «; th 
Committee on Territories has been called before the Committe 
on Education, so far as I know. I can see clearly that ‘opp; 
tories should be added. 

Mr. KEARNS. This 
lumbia. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I have not included the [ic 
trict of Columbia in my amendment, because the District of «, 
lumbia does not have District funds in the sarwe way that ‘Per 
tories have funds that could be used in putting up their end » 
it. The District government apparently is all Federa! 
Chairman, I ask for a vote on the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offer: 
by the gentleman from Washington. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded }) 
JOHNSON of Washington) there were 38 ayes and 50 noes 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an ameni) 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, line 8, after the word “employment” insert a comms 
the following: ‘‘ and in the opinion of the board are unable to 
a gainful occupation, to resume their former occupation, or to 
upon some other occupation, or having resumed or entered upou 
occupation are unable to continue the same successfully.” 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, the basis of the present leg 
tion is contained in the act to provide for vocational rehabhilits 
tion and return to civil employment of disabled persons dis 
charged from the military or naval forces of the United States, 
In other words, the basis of this, putting it even on the eduea- 
tional feature, is the practice and policy of rehabilitating tl. 
soldier of the late Great War. I hold in my hand the law whic! 
gives the discharged soldier the privilege of vocational educa 
tion, and it contains the same restrictions which I have em- 
bodied in the amendment read from the Clerk’s desk. If me. 
bers of the committee will note this significant fact, the bill we 
have under consideration, on line 4, provides for the rehabilita- 
tion of persons disabled in industrial pursuits. The languayg 
does not say the degree of disability—even a slight disability 
may allow one to come within the purview of the law. Whereas 
the law which we passed providing for education in a vocational 
way for the discharged soldier provides that he must be unabl 
to carry on a gainful occupation or to resume his former occu- 
pation or to enter upon some other occupation. 

I am of those who believe we can not go too far in affording 
relief for those who bore the brunt of battle, and, therefore, | 
and everybody in the House, I presume, was glad to vote for 
law to rehabilitate the wounded soldier. 

But there should be no policy which would give the outsid 
a higher privilege of vocational education than the discharge: 
and wounded soldier.. If we insert these words, * carrying 0! 
a gainful occupation, resuming his former occupation,” and lik 
words, then we have provided a limitation, and it seems to i 
a rightful limitation against the entrance of a lot of people wli 
may be solicited and brought in by those who may be employe 
in a great and growing phase of new Government work. 1) 
that I mean that he may be very slightly injured and may cont 
within what they call rehabilitation by education. 

I take it that everyone must agree that the rehabilitatio 
which gives to a person in any pursuit is not, first, an educa- 
tional rehabilitation but a physical rehabilitation, since the 
man must be made well physically before he can respond 
intellectually to the educational advantages. And I present 
this amendment seriously for the consideration of the Ilouse, 
because, 2s I say, I think it affords a proper limitation: and 
I would‘not wish to go on record, and [{ think the House woul 
not, of affording a broader opportunity for a man 
who may be injured slightly getting this vocational educatio! 
when you have denied it to the soldier unless he is «! 
earry on a gainful occupation. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARD. I will. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. 
mind? 

Mr. GARD. The same board that 
the Federal Vocational Board. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The gentleman seems to have los! 
of the fact that the actual administration of the retraining 0! 
these men will be by the State boards and not the vocal 
board in Washingon. 

Mr. GARD. The national board is a supervisory | 
they present the plan and it is.under control of the nat! 
board, which provides the plan of vocational education. 


does not include the District vo: « 


‘ 
Vin, 


Mi, 





} 


‘ utsict 
What board does the gentleman h 


is mentioned in t! 


nal 





1919. 


Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, the reason the committee hesi- 
tate to aecept the amendment of the gentleman from Ohio is 
that it takes from the Federal rehabilitation law a matter that 
is purely Federal. The gentleman’s amendment would put the 
eligibility of the subject to be assisted under the control of 
the Federal Government instead of under the control of the 
State government. We have no intention of designating to the 
States who can be trained, leaving that to the States. 

Mr. GARD. If the gentleman will agree to an amendment 
providing that it shall be done by some State board I will offer 
that—I do not care who does it, if there is some limitation on 
those who come in. 

Mr. FESS. I would not object; but I do not see how we as 


a body can say to a State board whom it shall admit. We 
could not prescribe the rules for the State boards. 
Mr. GARD. But you do make a qualification. You say 


“who are without sufficient means to provide for their own 
rehabilitation.” That is the only limitation. 


Mr. .FESS. Leaving that to the judgment of the State 
board. 

Mr. GARD. Then leave the rest to the judgment of the 
State board. J ask unanimous consent to modify my amend- 


ment so that the word “State” 
word “ board.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk 
modified, if there is no objection. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Modified amendment by Mr. Garp: Page 1, line 8, after the word 
“omployment,” insert a comma and the following language: “And in 
the opinion of the State board are unable to carry on a gainful occupa- 
tion, to resume their former occupation, or to enter upon some other 
occupation, or, having resumed or entered upon such occupation, are 
unable to continue the same successfully.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Ohio. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
ess) there were—ayes 55, noes 60. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chairman appointed Mr. Garp 
and Mr. Ferss. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 
63, noes 49. 

Accordingly the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last word, and I ask unanimous consent to proceed out of 
order for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed out of order for five minutes. Is there 
objection? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, in this brief moment that I have under the rules I 
will not attempt to discuss the bill under consideration, but I 
want to call your attention to a condition that prevails with ref- 
erence to the removal and reburial of our dead heroes in France. 
Recently the subcommittee on foreign affairs of the Select Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the War Department made investiga- 
tion and collected data concerning the whole situation in France. 
We found that the American dead there were buried in 829 ceme- 
teries, and that there were 75,318 graves. These are all identi- 
fied but probably about 1,500, and some of these are being identi- 
fied slowly as new facts and evidence come in. In the month 
of August they identified 150 graves. The Graves Registration 
Service in France, which is an Army organization in France, be- 
lieves that it is the best thing to do to concentrate all these 
graves into one or more magnificent cemeteries in France, and I 
think they are of the impression that such action will soon be 
tuken in Congress so as to start them on their work of concen- 
trating these graves. They stated to our committee that they 
were waiting now for a definite policy to be declared before 
beginning concentration. I think this is the proper thing for 
them to do in view of the fact that it would be a tremendous 
anount of trouble and expense to reinter these bodies in France 
and Jater take them up and move them to America. A bill has 
passed the other branch of this Congress and is now pending 
before this body authorizing the expenditure of $500,000 for 
concentrating the graves in France, and I am of the impression 
that this is the bill upon which the Graves Registration Bureau 

Waiting upon for a declaration of policy, and if this bill 
passes the bodies of our soldiers will be gathered from the 829 

ineteries and taken to one concentrated cemetery. 

That means that they will be there forever. Now, my col- 
leagues, I have no doubt but what these bodies will be carefully 
oved to a beautiful spot, which would be made much more 
beautiful as the years go on, as a last resting place for the 


heroes of this Great War; but it is my unalterable opinion, after 


may be inserted before the 


will report the amendment as 
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considerable thought and investigation and after hearing fron 
many of my constituents, that the question of whether the bodies 
should be brought back to America should not be determined by 
the War Depe -tment, nor by any hasty, ill-considered action on 
the part of Congress, but it should be determined upon tli 
wishes of the parents and relatives of those who gave their lives 
to the cause. We promised the parents that we would bring the 
bodies of their loved ones home. We certainly can not fail in 
this solemn duty, and I warn you now that unless we do some 
thing soon a permanent policy will be fastened upon us with 
reference to the last resting places of these heroes, which will be 
difficult and expensive to change. 

Mr. GARD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. I will yield to the gentleman in a 
moment. These more than 75,000 graves are scattered all over 
France. France has taken the position that we should 
bring them home within three years, and I know. it is their lx 
lief that we ought not to bring them home at all. The Ameri 
can Expeditionary Forces for the most part—although there is 
a divergence of opinion—have taken the position that the 
ought to remain where they fell. The representative of Graves 
Registration, who testified before us, expressed this opinion and 
contended that it is almost impossible to bring them home, and 
that almost insurmountable difficulties, if not insurmountable 
difficulties, presented themselves against moving these bodies to 
America. The chief objection raised was the question of trans 
portation in France; also the attitude of the French Govern 
ment. Now, I introduced a bill to-day, and I want to insert a 
copy of the same in the Recorp, which provides that a commis 
sion be appointed to ascertain the wishes of the relatives and to 
proceed at once to get the data and information and adopt rules 
and regulations und determine upon a plan for bringing these 
bodies home, and to proceed to do so within the next two and 
half years. 

I do not mean that these bodies should be brought home now 
I have studied this question considerably and I have arrived at 
the conclusion that it is not possible, nor advisable, for many 
reasons, to undertake to bring these bodies home immediately ; 
but we ought to be making arrangements now to bring them 
home at the earliest possible date. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I desire to state to the gentlemar 
that I hold in my hand the copy of the statement of the Secre 
tary of War, in which he says this, if the gentleman will permit 
me to read it: 

In view of the very large number of dead interred in France, and the 
fact that they are in well-kept and well-cared-for cemeteries, and that 
those cemeteries will constitute a great field of honor in France, ihe 
War Department hopes that a large number of parents will sympathi 
with the feeling of the department that it is the wiser and better com 
to leave those bodies in France; but the War Department has promis« 
to return the bodies of those whose families insist upon it as soon 
rangements can be effected. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, there has been but 
one body returned from France—that is, the body of a 
who died in the line of duty—and that was the son of 6 
Harries, who died in an automobile accident at Brest, Iriance. 
As far as I know, the War Department has made no arrange- 
ments for bringing these bodies home nor are they contemplat 
ing being required to perform this task. Il am not sure that they 
have the authority to do so, and I certainly am not blamin;: 
them for not doing so until some definite policy is determined 
upon by Congress, and I think that Congress should be guided, 
not by what the War Department or the individual Members ot 
Congress might in their cold calculation think best but that we 
should be guided by the prayers and wishes of the parents and 
relatives—the mothers and fathers are the ones to determine the 
policy. Adjt. Gen..Harris informs me that they have tried to 
ascertain the wishes of the parents and relatives with reference 
to the return of the bodies of their relatives; that many 
them have not answered his query, but that of those who did 
answer there are at least 75 per cent or more in favor of having 
the bodies of their relatives brought home. Of course, it is the 
intention to remove all bodies forthwith out of Germany. 

Mr. GARD. That is what the War Department says. 


hot 


ot 


If the 


parents want the bodies brought back, they will be brought 
back. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. The testimony before this con 
mittee is to the effect that the organization of the War Dt 


partment is waiting for authority and an appropriation to en 
able them to concentrate the graves in France. I think the 
have plenty of information from the parents to the effect that 
great majority of the parents want their sons’ remains returned 

Mr. GARD. This is the authorized statement of the 
tary of War. 


Neer 
SeCT 


Mr. BLAND of Indiana. The bill I refer to was introduc 
in the other body by the Senator from Missouri, and T have ho 
doubt but what it expresses the wishes and intentions of the 
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War Department. There are some parents who want the re- 
mains of their sons to centinue to rest in French soil. If that 
is their wish, it should be supreme as to their sons, but this 
she not interfere with bringing home the loved one of the 
other parent who would be inconsolable if their loved one was 


mid 


not brought back to American soil. Most of those who want the 
remains of the one they gave to this service to remain in 
france are people who are financially able to make the pilgrim- 


ige to France to visit the grave, as has been the case with Mrs. 
The Roosevelt. There are many parents of soldiers 
who are not physically or financially able to make this trip, and 
{ am especially and interested in obtaining their 
\ vpoint. I have heard from many of them, and IT know that 
inany of you gentlemen have also been informed of their wishes. 


odore 


concerned 


Mr. BLAND of Missouri Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
vield? 

Mr. BLAND of Indian: Yes. 

Mr. BLAND of Missouri. I understand the War Department 


ssued an order to return all of the bodies of American 

diers from England, Belgium, Luxemburg, Russia, and Italy, 
and that the French Government has for the time being made 
application, or rather requested this Government, on account of 
the morale of the French nation, not to return the bodies from 
France because of the large number that might be returned. I 
further understand that it is the intention of the War Depart- 
ment to return these bodies as soon after the first of the year as 
it possibly can. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. It ¢: 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The tin 
hiss expired. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I 

msent to proceed five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANDLER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. In a moment. I will say to the 
centleman that I do not know of any provision of law whereby 


hans i 
i > | 


in not be done at this time. 
of the gentleman from Indiana 


unanimous 


ask 


the War Department is enabled to bring back, or is bringing 
back, any of these bodies at an early date, and, to be frank with 
vou, I doubt the feasibility of bringing the bodies home from 
those countries immediately. I do know that in France to-day 


there is a bill pending before the Chamber of Deputies prevent- 
ing the removal of bodies in France, -which includes American 
bodies, for a period of three years, and that the President of 
I‘rance has issued a decree putting that law into force. This 
action is actuated by two motives. There are the graves of 
1,500,000 people who fell in this war now sleeping in French 
More than half of these are French. They fear an at- 
tempt on the part of America to remove these bodies at this 
would bring forth agitation to remove French bodies, 
would result in enormous economic loss to France. Be- 
the future pilgrimages of. American parents and relatives 
to the graves of their fallen n France is not entirely 
objectionable to the Frenchman. France is naturally a haven 
for tourists, and the French reap a great harvest from the 
tourists. There is not the same necessity for the removal of 
Irench bodies as there is for the removal of American bodies. 
The Freneh soldier is sleeping on his own soil, The Republic 
small and the parent can quickly go to the grave of the son. 
is otherwise with American parents. We must not overlook 
fact also, gentlemen, that we may not always be at peace 
France, and I am sure that those interested in having 
their loved ones brought home will always feel more secure if 
they rest in American soil. One of the reasons given by the 
craves registration service why we should not remove these 
bodies was that the Americans and Chinese.are the only people 
i he world who remove their dead. As far as I am concerned, 
[ am willing to take my position along by the side of the China- 
the American fathers and mothers of these soldiers 
in this great-conflict want the bodies of their heroes 


SO) 


‘ ic 
. 1 
1iChi 


heroes j 


It 
Lik 


with 


bial i 


vho fell 


removed. We moved them from the Philippines and brought 
them across the great expanse of water that they might rest 
in the soil that they were fighting for, and I am not going to 


permit the insinuation that the boys who fell in France were 
fighting for the interest and the preservation of the land 
of their birth and devotion, although there has been much said 
about crusading and unselfish sacrifice, and so forth. It is true 
that all of the bodies shipped back from the Philippines were 

inimed by relatives, and in my bill I intend to provide 
sainst this by arranging it so that only those whose relatives 
want them shall be brought back. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. If the gentleman will permit, I desire 
to call his attention to the fact that his colleague [Mr. Woop of 
Indiana] introduced a similar measure some weeks ago, and 
it is before the House Committee on Foreign Affairs, and in: our 


ho 


Pid 
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hearings there it developed that an agreement had been mad 
whereby we undertook not to remove the bodies until the las; 
of our soldiers had been brought back from France. There the 
matter is being taken up. Now, in reference to the measure 
pending in the French Assembly, at the request 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. I only yielded for a question. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I wanted to give the gentleman ths; 
information. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. I have that information. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. The action was withheld at the requ, 
of our Government and that measure is not in foree—— 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. There is no one there to remoyv 
any bodies before the first of the year. I have the resoluti, 
referred to here before me, and it merely provides that we 
quest the Government of the Republic of France to modify 
Jaw with reference to the bringing home of our dead. \W) 
ever action we take toward determining our future policy 
should be taken before the first of the year. Anyone who |, 
studied this question and is looking into the future, I beliey 
will arrive at the conelusion that this Government should : 
now determine upon a policy, and especially an expensive 0; 
which would in the future prevent or tend to prevent the imoy 





ment of these bodies back to America. 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired, 
Mr. HASTINGS. Why should we not bring them back now 
I ask that the time of the gentleman be extended for ; 
| minutes. 
Mr. CANDLER. Make it five minutes. 


Mr. BLAND of Indiana. 
swer in three minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the time of the ven. 
ileman being extended for three minutes? [After 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. The zentheman asked why it is noi 
possible to bring them back now. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I am in favor of bringing them back now. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. I am not, and I will tell the gent! 
iInan why. 

Mr. HASTINGS. The the better; and I think that 
every American boy ought to be brought over here and buried 
in American soil. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. 
ticable to do so. 

Mr. HASTINGS. And I have always entertained that view. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. I only differ with you as to when 
they should be brought home. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Why? 


Mr. BLAND of Indiana. I visited the great cemetery at S 
Romagne, where 23 


23,000 boys were interred. Most of these { 
in the Argonne-Meuse offensive. I visited a number of cen 
teries. I saw them bring in the bodies frem the battle ar 
and bring in new bodies that had been discovered. You 
hardiy go near the men or conveyances. It is too grewsome 
thing to talk about, and probably we ought not to discuss i 
The parents will never be able to reeognize the form of their 
loved one. They are sensible and: know this. It is a terribie 
task to perform, and for sanitary reasons alone it should |< 
postponed for little while; in faet, the opposition of tly 
French Government against the wholesale removal of Americ: 
bodies at this hour is, in a sense, justified on aceount of san 
tary reasons alone. This reason will not prevail in a little bit. 
It is thought that by the time the extensive arrangements re- 
quired are made we can move them without the objection tliat 
new prevails. In my opinion, Mr. Chairman, the contention 01 
the graves registration service that the problem of transporti- 
tion is insurmountable is not well founded. To my mind it i 
absurd to contend that the American Government, which 
big things in a big way, can not remove a portion of 75,000 
bedies back to this country. It is contended that labor 
France is searee. I happen to know that the French airplane 
factories, making planes for America, continued to run aiter 
the war to give Frenchmen employment. We can find the labor, 
we can find the transportation—both railroad and water tralis- 


I would be very glad indeed to ; 


wu pels 


sooner 


That is right, as soon as it is pra 


ra 
a 


portation. Water transportation will be the least of our trou- 
bles. The expense will probably be considerable, but, as was 


said by Maj. Shipman, who testified for the registration service, 
“Tf it were practicable and possible, the expense is a matter o! 
the least importance.” 

Mr. CANDLER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. I will. 

Mr. CANDLER. The Secretary of War has issued the order 
referred to by the gentleman from Missouri with reference (0 
bringing: these bodies home. T think, like the gentleman from 
Oklahoma, that the sooner we bring them home the better, and 
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I would like to ask the gentleman if there is not some law upon 

the statute books now authorizing the return of these bodies. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. [| know of none; yet I may be in 
error. But if you inquire at the War Department you will find 
that its hope is for concentrated cemeteries in France, and, in 
iy judgment, the War Department is now waiting the outcome 
of the bill, which recently passed the Senate and which I 
am to-day warning you against. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CANDLER. Is there not a provision in the Army appro- 
priation bill now providing for bringing them back? 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. I do not know. 

The bill, H. R. 9927, is as follows: 

A bill authorizing the appointment of a commission to remove the bodies 
of deceased soldiers, sailors, and marines from foreign countries to 
the United States, and defining its duties and powers. 

Be it enacted, cte., That the President of the United States be, and 
he is hereby, authorized and directed to appoint a commission to be 
known as the reinterment commission, consisting of five persons, one of 
whom shall represent the Army, one of whom shall represent the Navy, 
one of whom shall represent the Marine Corps, and two to be appointed 
from and represent the civilian population of the United States; that 
said commission shall forthwith examine into the subject of the reinter- 
ment of all soldiers, sailors, marines, and other persons connected with 
the American Expeditionary Forces whose remains are now beyond the 
territorial limits of the United States, and, at the earliest practicable 
date and before the Ist day of January, 1920, tile with the President, to 
be by him transmitted to Congress, a detailed statement of its conclu- 
sions and recommendations and as to what further legislation or action, 
if any, is deemed necessary for the proper carrying out of the purposes 
this act. 

Sec. 2. That said commission further authorized and directed to 
ascertain the wishes of the relative or relatives of said deceased sol- 
diers, sailors, marines, and other persons as to whether it is the desire 
of such relative or relatives to have such bodies reinterred in the United 
States. When such information is obtained said commission shall, on 
or before the Ist day of January. 1922, cause all of such bodies and 
remains of such soldiers, sailors, marines, and other-persons whose re 
interment shall be desired by said relative or relatives, to be reinterred 
in the United States in the cemetery or burial place designated by such 
relative or relatives; and said commission is hereby empowered to make 
rules and regulations governing its conduct in the ascertainment of 
facts and to subpoena and administer oaths to witnesses, if necessary. 

Sec. 38. That said commission is hereby authorized to employ a secre- 
tary and such clerks and laborers as may be necessary, to purchase all 
necessary office and other equipment, and to enter into contracts and 


ol 


is 


agreements for the prover carrying out of the purposes of this act: 
Provided, That no employee shall receive compensation hereunder ex- 
ecedine a rate of $5000 per annum. 

Sec. 4. That the compensation of each member of the commission 


reated by this act shal: be at the rate of $5.000 per annum. 

Sec, 5. That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any 
mouey in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the purposes of 
this act the sum of $50.000,000, or so much thereof as may be neces- 
sary, Which amount shall be disbursed by said commission through an 
officer appointed by it, who shall be required to give bond in such sum 
us the commission may fix for the faithful performance of duty. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last two words. I ask unanimous consent to proceed for 10 
Ininutes, 

Mr. BLACK. Reserving the right to object, on what subject? 

Mr. LEHLBACH,. On the subject on which for the last two 
days I have been trying to get a few minutes in which to reply 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Moon]. Will the gentle- 
niin reserve his objection for a moment? 

Mr. BLACK, I will. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I hope there will be no objection 
made to the gentleman’s request. 

Mr. FESS. Reserving the right to object—— 

Mr. MOON, The gentleman certainly ought to be heard on 
the question if he wants to be heard. I only ask it to save time. 
If I see anything that I want to reply to, I should at least have 
half the time. 

Mr. FESS. Reserving the right to object, I do not want to 
object if I know we are going to stop this pretty soon. If this 
is the last request, I shall not object. 


to 


The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 
Mr. MOON. It is understood, Mr. Chairman, that I ask for 


one-half of the amount of time that the gentleman occupies. 
The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Teanessee asks unani- 
inous consent that he may proceed for five minutes in reply. Is 
there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 
Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Chairman, on Saturday last the gentle- 
iii from Tennessee, of the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads, insinuated on the floor of this House that I had 
preferred false charges against the Postmaster General’s Depart- 
ment, and in support of that charge he inserted correspondence 
between him and the Postmaster General in the Recorp. The 
sentleman spoke as follows: 
Mr. Speaker, on the 11th of September a debate occurred in the House 
reference to the Newark, N. J., post office and the action of the Post- 
ter General in attempting to control, as was alleged, the Civil Service 
mission in the appointment of an official—a postmaster. This de- 
s fully set out in the RecorpD; and in it the gentleman from New 
_lMr. LEHLBACH] charged not only that the post-office inspectors 
falsifying records but he charged the Postmaster General with 
ting that which was not tru 


i 
Jersey 


in reference to the matter. 
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Then he stands sponsor for a denial of the charge I am 
alleged to have made on September 11 and inserts, in support ot 
the fact that my charge was false, this correspondence to which 
I have alluded. Now, it seems to me that when a Member of this 
House stands sponsor for a charge of falsehood against a col- 
league, and states that it occurred in the course of a certain 
debate, he ought at least to take the trouble to read that debate: 
and if he had he would have found that subject was not men 
tioned at all on September 11. As a matter of fact, I said noth 
ing concerning the falsifying of any statement by post-oflice in 
spectors on September 11, and did not in the remotest allude to 
the incident in which that falsification did occur. What I stated 
on September 11 was this, that there existed throughout the 
United States a large number of vacancies in post offices of the 
presidential class, and that these vacancies remained unfilled 
because of the unwillingness of the Postmaster General to follow 
the plain dictates of the President’s order of March 3), 1917. 

And in order to ascertain how long these vacancies did exis! 
and where they existed, when a request for examination had 
been made to the Civil Seryice Commission, when they had cer 
tified a list of eligibles to the Postmaster General to submit 
under the general order, a resolution was passed. And as an 
example of what exisied in the country, I pointed to the situa 
tion in the post office in the city of Newark, N. J., where, sine 
the Ist day of May, 1918, we have been without a perig 
posimaster, and where the highest on the eligible list, a {o“imer 
incumbent of that office, was refused the appointment | 
he did not suit the Postmaster General; that the Postma st 
General had asked the Civil Service Commission for a reratins 
that after examining into the question they had refused 11 
rerating, but stood by their original act; that notwithstandin 
that fact, the Postmaster General refuses to carry out the orde 


eit 


OD 


of the President and submit the name of that first eligible fo 
appointment. I merely spoke of the Newark office as an ex 
ample of what is going on all over the country. The vacancie 
of this character, the Postmaster General has since infornx 


us, are to the number of 766 throughout the country. 

Now, this is what the Postmaster General—and when I] 
the term “ Postmaster General” it may be the First Assist: 
Postmaster General or anybody for whom he is responsible 
says, in speaking of this Newark post-office situation, the hig 
eligible being Mr. Bock: 

It is also contended by the First Assistant Postmaster General tha 
the ratings given Mr. Bock and Mr. Entemann do not accord with the 
papers on file in this case. Mr. Bock has a business rating of 75, whic! 
seems to have beon given him on the ground that he was formerly 
master, and without any attempt to establish whether he personaily 
discharged the duties of his position at that time or whether the 
dition of the Newark post office was due to any work on his part. 

They say the rating is wrong because they have nothing t 
show here in the civil-service records or in the post-office re 
ords whether Mr. Bock while postmaster of Newark is entitled 
to credit for conditions in his office. And yet there is on fil 
in the Post Office Department, by its own inspectors, this cor 
cerning Mr. Bock: 

Interviews with employees and patrons of the office disclosed that th 
postmaster has devoted, since he assumed charge of the office, about 
six hours daily to his official duties. While he has no fixed office hours, 
as a rule he reports at the office about 9 a. m. and remains thereat until 
noon, returns to the office about 2 p. m. and remains until 5 p. m., and 
frequently visits the office in the evenings after business hours. 

The official duties performed by him consist of general supervision 
of all divisions »f the office; personal attention to complaints by th 
public and to all correspondence of importance; reviewing reports and 
financial statements of the office; selecting employees and assigning 
their duties; the discipline of employees and presiding at semimonth!y 
conferences of the various supervisory officers for considering ways anid 
means of improving the local service; and making daily tours of the 
workroom and the various divisions of the office. It might also | 
stated that he has, since January 1, 1913, given much personal atten 
tion to the inauguration and handling of the parcel-post system. 

From careful inquiry and observation we are satisfied that, 
result of the intelligent personal attention the postmaster has devoted 
to the office, there has been much improvement in the service, and this 
is a subject of frequent favorable comment on the part of the employees 
and the public. 


And yet they say there is nothing to show that he is entitled 
to any credit under the rating of “business experience ” 
account of his previous conduct of that office. This is taken 
from the files of the Post Office Department in 19138, when Frank 
J. Bock was postmaster. 





e 


as a 


on 


The Postmaster General brought up the subject at a subse 
quent date and claimed that Frank J. Bock had at one tim 
been charged with political activity as treasurer of the Re 
publican county committee. That charge had been investi 
gated by the Civil Service Commission after the post-oflice 
inspectors, and he had been cleared of it, and the Postmaster 
General acquiesced in the vindication of Mr. Bock and per 
mitted him to serve three years longer after the charges had 
been dismissed by the Civil Service Commission. When the 
Postmaster General brought in this question that had been 
i settled and decided by the judgment o! the Civil Service Com 
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mission over six years ago I then replied that the report of the 
post-office inspectors in that case was based in part upon state- 
ments of witnesses in Newark, which were subsequently falsi- 
fied, and that the department had based its action on falsified 
statements. I am not going to take up much of the time of 
the House, but I am going to read the affidavit of a man who 
has been well and favorably known all his life in Newark and 
who was assistant postmaster of Newark under four different 
postmasters, some being Republicans and some being Demo- 








erats, and as good a citizen as resides in Newark. I read: 
S or New JERSEY. 
County of Lesser, 

William I. Cyphers, of full age, being duly sworn according to law, 
upon his oath says that he entered the Postal Service in the city of 
Newark in tl r 1895; that he continued therein until April 1, 1915, 
serving under t following-named postmasters: David D. Bragaw, 
James L. Hays, Frank J. Bock, and Jobn F. Simnott. ‘Throughout this 
period of 20 years he acted ¢ ssistant postmaster. In the spring of 
i913, during the postmastership of Frank J. Bock, he was examined 
by two men who represented themselves to be post-office inspectors, 
whose names he does not know; that these men questioned him at 


jength and purported to take down in writing what he said; that these 


statements he so made were never submitted to bim by these post-office 
inspectors nor was he asked to sign them; that to the best of his 
knowledge the questions he was asked on this occasion dealt prin- 
cipally with the question whether Postmaster Frank J. Bock held 
political conferences in his office in the post office and whether he 
habitually received visitors there for the discussion of political busi- 
ness; that he stated in answer to such questions that his room as 
assistant postmaster adjoined the room occupied by Postmaster Frank 
J. Bock; that there was a connecting door and that at no time was 
this door closed, and that consequently he had a general knowledge of 
the business being conducted by Mr. Bock in his office during office 
hours; that to the best of his knowledge no political conferences took 
place and that Mr. Bock did not devote his time in the post office in 
attending to or discussing political matters nor was he in the habit of 


ing during such business hours visitors on such political business. 
Deponent further stated to post-oilice inspectors, in answer to their 


rece] 


inquiries, that he handled all official mail addressed to the postmaster, 
nd that it was his habit to Iny aside such mail as was addressed to 
M rank J. Bock by name; that practically all of such mail so laid 
ide was by Mr. Bock referred to him for his attention, and that Mr. 
sock received practically no mail in his office as postmaster which was 
postal business and which ; such passed through deponent’s 
Iyponent further says that some time subsequent to the taking of 
iis statement by pestal inspectors as aforesaid, a Mr. Doyle, who in- 
trod d himself as secretary of United States Civil Service Commis- 


sion, Game to the Newark post office and spent a number of days there 


in making an investigation; that deponent placed at his disposal ‘desk 
om in his own office; that Mr. Doyle showed to him a writing which 


lepopent purported to be a copy of the statement which 
made to the postal inspectors in the manner above 
deponent read such statement and immediately called 
the attention of Mr. Doyle certain and sundry alleged statements 
bed to him in said writing which he in fact had not made to 
postal inspeetors and which in fact were not true. Mr. Doyle there- 
upon reduced to writing the information thus given him by deponent 
in the form of an affidavit in which affidavit was incorporated the truth 
regarding Mr. Bock’'s alleged activities, and also the fact that the paper 


informed 
nent had 
related; that 


dene 


to 
nse 


1i¢ 


hown him by Mr. Doyle purporting to contain deponent’s statement 
to the postal inspectors included falsifications of his statement to 
the postal inspectors. 
WILLIAM FF, CYPIIERS. 
C1 1 and sworn to this Gth day of October, 1919. 


DAVID LESNICK, 


Waster in Chaneery of New Jersey. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the genileman from New Jer- 
has expired. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Moon] 
is recognized for four minutes. 

Mr. MOON, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I really do not 
know that there is anything that the gentleman from New Jersey 
| Mr. Lentracn] has said that calls for any special reply from 
ine the reference to the debate of September 11. A 
reference to that debate will show that the gentleman not only 
charged the post-office inspecters with changing and falsifying 
records, but charged the Postmaster General with lying about 

relations with the Civil Service Commission in these matters. 
Now, aS a matter of fact in these first, second, and third class 
post offices there is no law that gives the Civil Service Commis- 
sion any contro] over the matter. It is only under the Presi- 
dent’s order that they act as a matter of courtesy to give the in- 
tion as to the fitness of the applicants for postmaster. 

Now, I said the other day, and I repeat it, if a gentleman has 
made 2 statement upon this floor which under the facts which 
develop afterwards he finds to be incorrect, as a gentleman he 
must retract them. It is a very serious thing to say that a 
Cabinet officer has lied about the discharge of his duties. The 
gentleman from New Jersey does not retract what he has said, 
but he practically repeats what he has said. I assume therefore 
that the gentleman believes that he is correct in what he said or 
else, as a gentleman, he would apologize for having made a 
misstatement. I assume that the gentleman thinks he is cor- 
rect. Then is it not true that in the estimation of every honor- 
able man, when he has made : 
it good by the preof? What proof has he offered here to sus- 
tain his charge in face of the denials in the traverse and the 
record of the evidence offered by the Postmaster General that 


Sey 


except 


his 


forma 
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I put in this record, that shows that the gentleman was jj 
taken about the whole matter? I said further that if a ma 
would not apologize for an error, but believed it to be true, }) 
must offer proof to sustain it, and if he did not do it—would 4 
neither—he must be relegated to a position of degradation ; 
having breached the rules of the House of Representatives wit) 
out having the manhood to stand by the position that he };: 
taken, by the proof, or offering an apology. 


Now, what has the gentleman done along that line? IT am 
here to say that the gentleman has degraded himself. I am iyo 


here to say that he has spoken falsely. I said in my discussio 
of the matter before that I did not know whether he was cori 
or not, that I had no reflection to make upon him. I laid do 
a general rule, that is recognized as binding, to control the c 
duct of gentlemen. He can bring himself under those rules 
he wants to. If he does noi, if he does not see fit to do th: 
and if he does not apologize or make good his charges, in vi 
of the traverse and the evidence showing that the gentlen 
was incorrect, then let him take that position in the juden 
of the honest men of this House—and I include him amon 
number—to say what the opinion of the House ought to hi 
cerning that sort of conduct. 

I will ask the gentleman, Does he feel in connection wiil 
matter that in view of the very unkind things he has said aly 
the Postmaster General, in view of the fact that there is nothi: 
to sustain those charges, that he stands to-day as a Represent 
tive on the pedestal of honor, or is he in darkness at the foo 
the throne of degradation? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOON. I was about through, but I will yield. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. I merely want to say the gentleman | 
iterates that in the debate en September 11 I made the chai 
of falsification against post-office inspectors. 

Mr. MOON. I say that in the debate on that day 
charged the Postmaster General with having not told the t: 
in reference to the matter. 


Mr. LEHLBACH. The question was not brought up un 
the 24th of September. 

Mr. MOON. It may be the gentleman is correct as to 
date. You do not deny that you said that, do you? 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has exp 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Chairman, I neglected to ask u 
mous consent to revise and extend my remarks. 

Mr. MOON. HI object to the extension of remarks of i) 
kind. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee 0))j 


Mr. CARSS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amend 
offered by the gentleman from Minnesota. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Carss: Page 1, lines 7 and 8, strike 
the words ‘and who are withont sufficient means to provid 
own rehabilitation.” 

Mr. CARSS. Mr. Chairman, I have offered this amend 
to bring the attention of the committee to the fact thai i 
workingman engaged in industry is injured and he hap} 
to be possessed of a little money, or if he belongs to an organ 
zation that pays him a benefit, he is barred under the law {r 
receiving rehabilitation. It seems to me that that place 
handicap on him that should not be placed on him. 


Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. CARSS. Yes. 
Mr. FESS. I will state to the gentleman from Minncso 


that that was not in the bill as originally introduced, but wa 
placed in it by an amendment voted in by the Senate alti 
considerable discussion; and as far as I am personally « 
cerned, and the members of the committee, we do not serious!) 
resist the amendment. 

Mr. CARSS. I am very glad to hear the gentleman say so, 
and the fact that he admits that they do not resist this amend 
ment is pretty good evidence to me, and should be to th: 
of us, I think, that the amendment should be agreed to 

Mr. EMERSON. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition t 
amendment. 

I shall vote for this bill and I am not entirely 
with opposition to it. The first opposition seems to be 
State rights. I had supposed that the question of State rights 
was settled a great many years ago. But when the questio! 
came up here to prevent children from working in facorties 0 
State rights came up. When other questions come up here 
old State rights is often pushed in here as.a reason why thi 
that particular bill or amendment should not pass. I am 
in sympathy with it. 

Another objection that is presented to this bill is the question 
It seems that the question of economy is ver) 


in syinyp: 


of 


economy. 
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nn raised here, as the ex-Speaker [Mr. CrarKk of Missouri] 


ls aid, but it seems to some gentlemen to be a very oppor- 
‘yne time to bring in economy when the matter of education 
‘c under consideration. 
I] believe in education. I do not think we spend money 
nough on edueation. I think it is the duty of this Congress 
| the duty of this country, if this Republic is to live, to 
spond every dollar that it can on education. Gentlemen talk 


wou the eure of Bolshevism, and I. 


and anarchy, and things of that kind. The best remedy I 
ww of to cure them is education. It should not be left en- 
ely to the States. A Republic can exist only when a great 


majority ef the people in it are intelligent enough to cast their 
properly, and to understand the questions that come 
efore them on each election day. We should encourage, ednu- 
of all kinds. The Government should encournge it. I 
think it would be a good idea if the Government 
itself took control of the question of education. If we had had 


hallots 


ation 


etimes 
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W. W.ism, and socialism, | 


d, strong, healthy American sentiment in this country hbe- | 


\pril, 1917, we would never have had to go to war with 


Germany. The German Government believed that we would 
» fo war with them under any circumstances. The reason 
elieved that was because they felt that there was a sort 
American sentiment in this country against war and 

gainst going to war with them. They thought an organized 

ority in this country could perhaps prevent the Congress | 
he United States from declaring war against the Imperial 

er i Government. What we need in this country is a 


, vigorous, healthy American sentiment, and the only way 

in be produced is through the and of 
ountry. [Applause.} 

Mr. Chairman, the judges of the common pleas eourt of 

Cuyahoga County, Ohio, in which county the city of Cleveland 

1, have appointed a conservancy commission, the 

ul purposes of which are to make the Cuyahoga 

iivigable and to control the waters of that river so that 

pply may be more evenly divided during the season of 


} : , 
schools ‘gsheces 


ob- 


ition, 

This is a legally constituted body and has the right to levy 
or that purpose. At the request of parties interested I 
ade an investigation during the past two weeks as a 

of the Rivers and Harbors Committee of this House. 

ihis conservancy commission is authorized by law to econ- 

water supply, over half of the benefits of their work 
help navigation, 

Congress has pledged its support to this project some years 
and I will ask this Congress at its next sesion to assisi 
lly in bringing about the successful conclusion of this 
There are many industries located along the banks of this | 
ul if the Government wil! cooperate with this new 
aney board the Cuyahoga River may be made navigable 

uy miles. 

Mi ms of dollars worth of commerce pass up this river 
year and millions of dollars are invested in industries 
s banks, 

rhe city of Cleveland has done more than its share to assist 
hing and straightening this river, and I feel that the 

Government should work in conjunction with this conservancy 


and help these men who have invested 
| life of the city of Cleveland. 
inds of tons of iron ore are landed in Cleveland from 
kes every year. Thousands of tons of coal are shipped 
land every year and thousands of tons of are 
tured there every year. 
fo urge the Members of this House to siudy this situ- 
Y assure you that I am ready and willing to give them 
ormation that they may desire. 
ind has waited long for this assistance and the citizens 
ity have done more than their part. 
; no harbor in the United States where the expenditure 
thousand dollars would help build up the commerce 
ountry more than in the city of Cleveland. 


millions in the in- 


kos 


stee] 


River | 





GARD. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the | 
lment. It is certainly wise for us to legislate with our | 


n. I fear sometimes members of the committee accept 


lightly things that come from the governing committee | 


the matter in charge. Just what are we doing? This is 
| to be a bill to provide vocational rehabilitation for 
ho are unable to help themselves. 

ed an amendment putiing further restrictions on the 


an mmendment is offered to strike out Without 
eans to provide for rehabilitation and their 
plovinent.” This that th tel 


sufii- 
‘turn 
pen, 


to 
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No matter if a man is worth $100,000, if he 
his own barnyard and sprains his ankle you can 
to put him in one of these 
habilitated at the publie expense. 


mul 
go so far 
institutions where he 


That 


ean | re 


precisely the situ: 


tion made by the amendment offered by the gentleman fror 
Minnesota, when he wants to strike out those words. The real 
object of the bill in the minds of the proponents must | 
been to afford relief to the man who uld not help hi 
self. We are traveling far, far afield on the original propos 
tion, gentlemen of the committee, but when we go so far a ) 
say ho matter what a man’s financial responsibility may be, if 
he be worth $50,000, $100,000, $500,000, if he be injured in trad 


or commeree, if he he.a wholesale grocer and a barrel rolls or 
his toe, you can send him, at the public expense, to one of thes 
institutions where the United States of America provides dol! 
for dollar, surely that is not intended in this bill. 

I will go as far as anyone in my desire to aid the afflicted i 
this country, but I do not believe that you should draft a bill t 
afford relief to these whe are abundantly able to help " 
selves. 

Mr. CARSS Will the gentleman 

Mr. GARD. Yes. 

Mr. CARSS. This is to bk public institution. 

Mr. GARD. What is? . 

Mr. CARSS. The rehabilitation schools. 

Mr. GARD. Not necessarily, vou may take it up ina 
institution , 

Mr. CARSS No: they are administered ck ne Stiate 
ernment Would the gentlema bar a man from sendil 
children to public school because he happens toa be f 
$100,000 ? 

Mr. GARD. Certainly not. 

Mr. CARSS Then how can you var a Din vDeCaUSE lic 1s 
worth $100,000 from taking advantage of an institutior 
support of which he helps to pay for? 

Mr. GARD. Because these men ean take eare of themse! 
iake the case that I cited of the wholesale grocer. if a 
rolis on his foot. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. He would not be « Vvered by this | 

Mr. GARD. Certainly he would, and he could go to 
cure at public expense and he has plenty of money to pas 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expil 

Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of the amendmen 
offered by the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Carss]. ! 
not think you will accomplish the purpose of this bill unless yo 
adopt this amendment. The restrictions put on the bill a shor 
time ago provide that a man shall be rehabilitated in certaii 
pursuits and industries. I think it is far-fetched for the ve 

| tleman from Ohio [Mr. Garp] to bring in the case of ;: 

worth $100,000 who might be engaged in work in his own ] 
and a barrel of sugar rolling over his foot and think for on 
moment that that man is going to secure the benefits 
habilitation, putting in his time and becoming rehabilitate 
reeducated when he does not need it. 

This is along the line of the workmen’s compensation 

| the State of Ohio, and there is not a State in the Unien th 
la better workmen’s compensation act than has the gent! 
own State. 

Let me eall aitention to the fact that there is no res 
the State of Ohio as to how the workmen’s compensatio! 
shall be applied. It makes no difference whether a man h 
cot a little home and enongh money coming in from the o I 
sourees to sustain him during the period of his illness when he 
is incapacitated, but he gets a certain stipulated sum. 

He gets certain hospital treatment, he gets certain surgical 
appliances, he entitled to certain considerations under tha 


law. They do not raise the distinction that would be raised j 
this bill, unless the amendment of the gentleman from Minnesota 
{Mr. Carss] is adopted. If this thing is to be practice: 
ought to be applied generally; it seems to be that that res 
tion in there should be stricken out, and the amendment ofc 


rT 


by the gentleman from Ohio will accomplish the result. 


Mr. GARD. 
Mr. NOLAN 
Mr. GARD. 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman vield? 
Yes, 


f am very glad that the gentleman said whi: 


did about the Ohio law, but he realizes that the compe 
law in the State of Ohio is worked out im that State alon 1d 
is worked out by assessment on the manntfacturing con 1 
which are protected and that every an in industry thr 
protected. It does neat extend TO eomMmeresr ned revels I ! 
hill does, 

Mr. NOLAN That is the theory of the prepo 
bill, thar societ Ht bear the expense of the reh | Mh 
these eri 
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Mr. GARD. But the industry in which a man works pays for accompanied by a report (No. 880), which said bill and re) 


the disability, not the Government; that is the distinction. 

Mr. NOLAN. Industry and society ought to take care of the 
indusirial cripples and ought to take care of the man who hap- 
pens to be sick and disabled in industry. That is what the work- 
men’s compensation law does, but this goes further. It seeks 
to make a man a useful member of society instead of an object 
of charity, putting him on the street corner selling lead pencils 
or putting him in the mendicant class. He is to be rehabilitated 
so that he may be a producer. That is the fundamental prin- 
ciple underlying this sort of legislation. I hope the amendment 
will be agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornin has expired. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Minnesota. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
NoLaNn) there were—ayes 33, noes 19. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas moves that the 
committee do now rise. 

The question was taken 
CONNALLY) there were—ayes 22, noes 50. 

So the committee refused to rise. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment 
vhich T desire to offer. 

Mir. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I 
now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Mappen, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 4438 and 
had come to no resolution thereon. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. 
on Thursday? 

The SPEAKER. 


> and on a division (demanded by Mr. 


move that the committee do 


The Chair would think so. 
ADJOURN MENT. 
Mr Speaker, I move that the House do now ad- 
journ. 
The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 
32 minuges p.m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Wednes- 
day, October 15, 1919, at 12 o’clock noon. 


ESS. 


Mr. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC, 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
tuken ;rom the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting pro- 
pose draft of a bill to authorize the reenlistment or reinstate- 
iment of enlisted men, deserters from the naval service, if par- 
doned by the President, and for other purposes (H. Doc. No. 


266): to the Committee on Naval Affairs and ordered to be 
printed. 
2. A letter from the chairman of the Interstate Commerce 


Comnuission, transmitting a copy of the report of the commission 
in valuation docket No. 4, the Kansas City Southern Railway 
Co, et al. (S. Doe. No. 180) ; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce and ordered to be printed. 
REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sey- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. ALEXANDER, from the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, to which was referred the bill CH. R. 
3621) to establish load lines for certain vessels, reported the 
same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 377). 
said bill and report were referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska, from the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 
9183) authorizing the Secretary of the ‘Treasury to adjust the 
terms of the contract for the sale of the old post-office property 
in New Haven, Conn., reported the same without amendment, 
accompanied by a report (No. 378), which said bill and report 
were referred to the Committec of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 


AND 


Mr. SANDERS of Louisiana, from the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, to which was referred the bill 
(Hi. R. 9697) to extend the time for the construction of a bridge 
across Pearl River, between Pearl River County, Miss., and 
Washington Parish, La., reported the same without amendment, 


Speaker, will this bill have the right of way | 
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. : ort 
were referred to the House Calendar. 


Ve also, from the same commitice, to which was referred {)o 
bill (S. 8096) authorizing the construction of a bridge aeross 
the Red River at or near Moncla, La., reported the same Without 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 361), which said bill 
and report were referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. McKENZIE, from the Committee on Military Affairs. to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 9412) to authorize and direc 
the Secretary of War to transfer free of charge certain surplus 
motor-propelled vehicles and motor equipment to the Department 
of Agriculture, Post Oflice Department, and the ‘Treasury De- 
partment for the use of Public Health Service, and certain other 
surplus property to the Department of Agriculture, and foy 
other purposes, reported the same with amendment, accompanied 
by a report (No. 383), which said bill and report were referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. ROGERS, from the Committee on Foreign Affairs, {o 
which was referred the bill (H. R, 9782) to regulate further t)e 
entry of aliens into the United States, reported the same wit 
amendiment, accompanied by a report (No. 382), which said }il] 
and report were referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 

COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. ZIHLMAN, from the Committee on War Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 3791) to pay the heirs of Lewis J. 
Blair, late lieutenant colonel of the EKighty-eighth Regiment 
Indiana Volunteer Infantry, amount due him in the Court of 
Claims, reported the same without amendment, accompanied by 
a report (No. 379), which said bill and report were referred to 
the Private Calendar. 


REPORTS OF BILLS AND 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions was discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
9867) granting an increase of pension to Emma R. Walters, and 
the same was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XNITI, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
Were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

by Mr. KNUTSON: A bill (H. R. 9924) to aid in winding up 
the affairs of the Chippewa Indians of Minnesota; to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 

$y Mr. HAMILL: A bill (H. R. 9925) to provide an exiension 
to the post office at Jersey City, N. J.; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. KAHN: A bill (H. R. 9926) to provide for appro- 
priate military records for persons who, pursuant to orders, re- 
ported for military duty, but whose induction or Commission 
into the service was not, through no fault of their own, formally 
completed on or prior to November 11, 1918, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

3y Mr. BLAND of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 9927) authorizing 
the appointment of a commission to remove the bodies of de- 
ceased soldiers, sailors, and marines from foreign countries to 


the United States, and defining its duties and powers; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
By Mr. HASTINGS: A bill (H. R. 9928) to define the status 


of and to remove the restrictions from certain members of the 
Vive Civilized Tribes, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. 

sv Mr. JONES of Texas: A bill (H. R. 9929) for the erection 
of a public building in the city of Quanah, county seat of Harde- 
man County, State of Texas, and appropriating money therefor, 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. ROGERS: A bill (H. R. 9980) to facilitate the! 
uralization of aliens who waived exemption under the selective 
service act or who were actually inducted into the militury or 
naval service of the United States; to the Committee on [mim 
gration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. CRISP: A bill (H. R. 9931) to increase the appropri 
tion for the purchase of a site and erection of a building tor : 
post oflice at Dawson, Ga.; to the Committee on Publte Build- 
ings and Grounds. 

By Mr. NOLAN: A bill (H. R. 9932) authorizing the Federal 
Trade Commission to accept and administer for the benetit of 
the public and the encouragement of industry, inventions, pate 
ents, and patent rights, and for other purposes; to the (orl 
mittee on Patents. 
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Mr. ZIH ELMAN: Resolution (CH. Res. 


354) 


providing for 


ippointment of 2 committee to investigate the hacking laws 


he 
Vir. MADDEN: Resolution 

} rstate Commerce Commission 
ie Adams Express Co. a 


to investig: 





District of Columbia: to ihe Committee on Rules. 
(H. Res. 335) requesting the 


ite the operations 


a 


d report its findings to the House 
t Interstate a 


ned Foreign 


lie esolutions 


‘representatives ; to the On 
‘ merce, 
PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 
Vnder clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bill 


introduced and severally referred as follows: 


Mi. BACHARACH: A 


bill 


(H. R. 9933) fe 
\ ‘Im Alexanderson and the members of his 
\\ elm Alexanderson being the owner of the mot 
e Committee on Claims. 
Mr. ELLIOTT: A bill (H. R. 9934) granting a 
we Morgan; to the Committee on Invalid Pe 
Mr. FRENCH: A bill (H 
m to Frank E. Drew to the Committee 


\ir. 


HADLEY: A bill (H. R. 9936) to 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. HAMILTON: A bill (H. R. 99387) 
una L. Pugh; to the Committee on 
Mr. HULINGS: A bill (H. R. 
} t Criswell Pollock; to the Committe: 
Mr. JEFFERIS: A bill (H. R. 
‘ey of the United States to pay to 

{ 5785.10 as full compensation foi | 
local draft board No. of 
ka’ to the Committee on Military 
bill (H. R. 9940) granting a 
Swobe; to the Committee on 
KEARNS: A bill 
sion to William N. 
hh ir. NOLAN: A bill (H. R. 9942) 
icPhetridge; to the Committee on 
Mr. WHITE of Maine: A bill (H. I 
pension Frank H. Read: t 


992 ) 


n 
r of 1, city 


a n in 
invalik 
(H. R. 9941) 


ce 


\ir. 


> 
. 


‘ yi to Oo Ff 
Pensions, 


PETITIONS, 

{ ' clause 1 of Rule XXII, pe 
Clerk’s desk and referred 

the SPEAKER (by request): I 
York, favoring the impeachment of P 

n the ground that without 


vfully commanded o 


BTC 
titions and 
as follows: 


etitioi 


rhe eonse 


nr troops to 


ii oO 


Omaha 
Affairs, 


l 


bie* 


granting ul 
Invalid 
vranting a 
on Invalid Pensions, 
H9O39 ) 


ces 


reanse 


rtihe rebel of 
crew, the said 
rpoat spray; 


HDension to 


nsions. 


R. 9935) granting an increase of 


Invalid 


on 


relief of J. M. 
pelsion 
Pensions, 


pension to 


uthorizing the 
Jd. Mie yers the 
rendered as a 
State of 


of 


pension 1 


, 
I ensionhs, 


granting 
King; to the Committee on Pen 
granting a 
Pensions. 


9943 


he 


sundry 
resider T 
mf < 


an ihbcrease 
ions. 
pension to 


an 
on 


anti 


Viarnmit 
Committee 


4 


nid 


iM 


citizens 
Woodrow 


Cong 


ir «in 


ess he 


Russia 


yf 


‘Siberia; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
by request), petition of B. J. Sutherland and others 
souri, favoring the impeachment of Woodrow Wilson, 
1 it of the United States, on the ground that without the 
of Congress he has unlawfully commanded our troops 
war in Russia and Siberia; to the Committ on the 
ry. 

Mr. BACHARACH: Resolutions pted t] Lithu 
of the State of New Jersey in recognition of Litl 

s a free and independent State; to the Committee o1 


Affairs, 








Mr. OSBORNE: Memorial of Assoc ion Of Business Or- 
ions of Los Angeles, Calif., 1 esenting 22 principal 
‘cial organizations of that vicinity, requesting that be- 
f the entirely different operating and other conditions 
railways be eliminated from legislation affecting steam 
is: to the Committee on Interstat nd Foreign Com- 

aoe Aree 
SENATE. 
WepNESDAY, October 15, 191 
(Legislative day of Tuesday. Oct j O79 

sehate met at 11 o’clock a. m. 

VICE PRESIDENT resumed the chair 
PENROSE. Mr. President, I suggest t] bsel of a 


VICE PRESIDENT. 


red to their names: 
t Calder 
Capper 
d Chamberl 


iam Colt 
Culberson 


Dial 
Dillingbar 
Fall 
Mletcher 


France 







Ball 
Bant 








Beek} 


Fr 
G 
G 


Y 
ty 


Ha 


Che Secretary will call the roll. 
‘lle secretary called the roll, and the following 


Senators an- 


relinghuysen 
ay 

erry 

ronna 

rding 
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Harris 
Harriso) 
Henderso 
Hitcheoc} 
Johnson, Cal 
Jones, Was! 
Kellogg 
Kendrick 
Kenyo} 


La Follett 
Lenroot 
Lodge 
MeCumbi 
McKellar 
MeNary 
Nelson 
New 
Newb« y 


Page 
Penr 
Poindext: 
Pomeren 
Ransdell 
Reed 
Rebinso 
Sheppard 
Simmot 


Sterling 
Sutherlan 
Swanson 
rhomas 
rrammell 
Underwood 
Wadsworth 
Walsh, Mass 
Walsh, M 





Keyes Norris Smith, A Watson 
King Nugent Smoot Williams 
Kirby) Overma) Spencet Wolcott 
kno tw Stanle 

M DIAI l wish to announce th: colleague, t 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Saari], is abs on ac 


iliness in will let 
the day. 

Mr. NEWBERRY I wish 
\ 


Vyoming WARREN], the Senator 


of his family. I this a stun 


nnouncement 


the Se 


nator trom 


[Mr. Cr 


LnAt 


from 


to state 


Kansas 


‘iw 
Ahi 


ris}, and the Senator from Colorado [—[Mr. PHtprrs] are abset 
on business of the Senate, 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I desire to announce that the Sen- 
ator from Iowa [Mr. Cummins], the Senator Mic} in 
Mr. TownsENp], and the Nenator from Maine | Mr. Frernarp} 


tre absent in committee. 





Mr. GERRY. The Senator from Sout Dakota | JOHUN- 
SON] is de ned from the Senate by illne in his family Tl 
Senator from California [Mr. PHernan], the Senator fr 
vada {[Mr. PrrtTman], the Senator from Georgia [Mr. §S ] 
the Sen: from Maryland [Mr. Sire}, the Senate o 
Oklahom: Mr. Gore], senntl i Né \ 
JONES], i the Senator from Tenness Mir. St 
sent on official business. 

Th VICE PRESIDEN Seve Senators h 
swereu » the roll call. There is que in presel 

PROMOTION OF FOREIGN COM MERCPE. 

Li VICK PRESIDENT. A n legislative session, the (‘ha 
lays before the Senate a communication from the War Fil ( 
Corporation in response to a resolutien of the tsi sfant, whic 
Will be inserted in the Recorp 

The communication is as follows 

Ww FINANCE Co! 
Washington, Octe j 9 


ES SENATE, 


tfully subu th 














Ra tivities of the War Finance Corporation in f ! 
romotion nd develop 1 Sn I ere ‘ 1 
States ar nfined excl ul kdval ! I 
commer with foreign is le ext io adits 

(a) To any person, firm, poration, or assoeciatior I ged t} 
business in the United States o xport . therefror estic | 
to loreign countries, if such person, firm, corporation soci 
in the opinic r the ard of diz ors of the corpor on 
ybtain fund } isonable terms through banking annels 

(>) To any banl unk tru ompany f I d 
which after t! MASSE mendment to tl Le st b 
dvan¢ to any h per firm, corporat 
purpose of assisting in th ortati ‘ ich product 

2. The act f March 3 (Publi No. 328, GSth Con 

= the powers on th ition ¢ provid 
may be mad ti) the XT “at m yf yr r I 
the war, as fixed by the proclamation of the Presider It 
therefore, that the powers conferred { WW i 
in respect to promoting foreign comn { Le I h 
oniv 

> I mp et té ‘ 

T - xe VV } ‘ pe ? 
Oy tr tk bn in ec i iu 
Th mount ¢ levoted by ich 
g ce ible s compared h t 
tl 

rh i ! mployee g 
the corpora ding reta } ! ‘ sel 
bookk per ins, ¢i ks og pher se nad 

¢ t me 28, t } I 9 | 
‘The total ar f compensation paid such empl 
the agrreg » th sum of $6,229.83 per month 

It is g t expense of carrying on the work of the Wa 
iin Corporation relating to foreign commerce can not be said to | 
Oe st to the Government,” for the reason that all of the expens 
the corporation are paid out of its earnings, and the earnings are great 
n excess of expenses, so that in the liquidation of the assets of tI 
poration it belie 1 that substantial amount will be returned 
Treasury over and above operating expenses. 

4. It respectfully suggested that the activities of the W Finan 
Corporation in respect to foreign trad: special in their character an 
in no sense a duplication of the work performed by other agen 
bureaus of the Government 

ov. Inasmuch as the work of the War Finance Corpora n in 
to foreign commerce is essentially of an emergency character and i 
entirely different nature from that earrted on by the oth lep it 


et out in the Senate resolution, the corporation is unable to bmi 
suggestions and recommendations looking to the closer coo] tion nd 





coordination of the various agencies of the Govert nt 

promotion of the foreign commerce of the United Stat 
Respectfully submitted, by order of the board of directors 

Finance Corporation, this the 11t} October, 1919 


ANGI W 
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ILYGIFNIC LABORATORY, WASHINGTON, D. C. (S. DOC. NO. 134). 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion trom the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a letter 
from the Surgeon General of the United States Public Health 
Service submitting a deficiency estimate of appropriations in 
ihe sum of $30,000 for the purchase and installation of addi- 
tional furniture and equipment for the new additions to the 
Hygienic Laboratory, Washington, D. C., which, with the ac- 
companying paper, was referred to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by D. Kk. Hemp- 
stead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the Speaker of the 
House had signed the following enrolled bills, and they were 
thereupon signed by the Vice President: 

H. R. 6810. An act to prohibit intoxicating beverages and to 
regulate the manufacture, production, use, and sale of high-proof 
spirits for other than beverage purposes, and to insure an ample 
supply of alcohol and promote its use in scientific research and 
in the development of fuel, dye, and other lawful industries ; 

H. R. 7972. An act to improve the administration of the Pos- 
tal Service in the Territory of Hawaii, in Porto Rico, and the 
Virgin Islands; and 

H. R. S986. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Paris-Hugo Bridge Co. to construct a bridge and approaches 
thereto across Red River near Arthur City, Lamar County, 
Tex. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

Mr. McLEAN presented a memorial of the Friends of Irish 
I'reedom, of New Haven, Conn., remonstrating against the rati- 
ication of the proposed league of nations covenant and praying 
for its separation from the treaty of peace with Germany, which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented petitions of the Local Grange of West Hart- 
ford, of the Young People’s Society of the Christian Rndeavor of 
the First Congregational Church of Somers, and of the Arch- 
denconry of the Episcopal Church of Bristol, all in the State of 
Connecticut, praying for the ratification of the proposed league 
of nations treaty, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Hie also presented a petition signed by the governor of Con- 

clicut and sundry citizens of Hartford, Conn., praying for 
i investigation in the recent race riots and lynching, which 

is referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Hie also presented petitions of the congregations of the 
(thureh of Christ of Orange, Conn., and of the First Congrega- 
tional Church of Bloomfield, Conn., praying that immediate 
steps be taken by the United States Government to prevent the 
extermination of the Armenian people by the Turks, which were 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Iie also presented a petition of sundry Lithuanian citizens of 
New Haven, Conn., praying that the United States Government 
take steps to aid the Lithuanian Government in defending 
itself from Polish, Russian, and German imperialism, which was 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. MOSES presented a petition from the United Baptist 
Convention of New Hampshire assembled at Manchester, N. H., 
praying for the ratification of the proposed league of nations 
treaty, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

BILLS INTRODUCED, 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CALDER: 

\ bill (S. 3231) to make unlawful the unauthorized manufac- 
ture and wearing of insignia of the United States, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. SHERMAN: 

A bill (S. 32382) granting an increase of pension to Anna 
Higgins; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MCKELLAR: 

\ bill (S. 3233) regulating the education and naturalization 
of aliens and the children of aliens, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Edueation and Labor 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: 

A. bill (S. 3234) granting an increase of pension to Enoch F. 
Blackwell; to the Committee on Pensions. 

rHE SHANTUNG QUESTION. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, on August 380, 1919, there 
appeared in the Living Church an editorial which deals very 
forcefully with the Shantung question. I ask to have it printed 


in the Rrcorp 


Chere being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be } 


(din the Recorp ollows: 
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[From the Living Church, Aug. 30, 1919.] 
“THE HONOR OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE IS AT STAKE. 

“The American people ought seriously to realize that if ¢) 
United States Senate should carry the recommendation of j;< 
Foreign Affairs Committee into effect, amending the pending 
treaty gf peace by providing for the transfer of Shantune {, 
China instead of to Japan, it would involve three things—, 
national dishonor to ourselves, an act of perfidy toward three of 
our allies—Great Britain, France, and Japan—and an irrits) 
to at least the latter that might be deemed a casus belli and 
would certainly be viewed (quite rightly) as a very unfriend)\ 
act. On the other hand, since we would be powerless, on oy 
own motion, to effect the transfer to China wnless we chose {5 
make the attempt by declaring war against the three nations 
mentioned and should win the war, the proposed change in t}, 
language of the treaty would be of not the slightest value iy 
China; while, by repudiating the treaty, as we should thus do. 
we should relieve Germany of all the obligations relating to our- 
selves which she has been forced to assume, and should disso 
ciate ourselves from the forces of civilization that are now com 
pelliing Germany to make some form of restitution for her m 
deeds in the past. 

“Por it must be remembered that the chief issue involye; 
in this Shantung matter, so far as the powers are concerned 
is the sanctity of treaties. And the Senate committee is deli} 
erately demanding that Great Britain and France make of 
their treaty with Japan a ‘scrap of paper,’ with the penalty 
that the United States will withdraw from the association with 
these powers in making peace with Germany if they refuse tv 
do so. 

“As representing the conscience of some considerable part 
of the American people, we unhesitatingly declare that position 
to involve national dishonor for the American Nation, 

* Whatever wrong was done to China—and it was:a genuine 
wrong—was done by Germany when, in 1898, she foreed {] 
treaty which gave her the ‘lease’ of the Kiaochow Bay section 
of the Province of Shantung; and it was a wrong in whic! 
Russia, England, and France immediately afterwards partici 
pated by seizing other desirable portions of the China coast and 
forcing similar ‘leases’ in their respective interests. If th 
United States had protested against this wrong at the time it 
was committed she would have some color—though not much 
for the present demand of the Senate committee that Japan, as 
successor to the ‘rights’ of Germany, should be deprived of 
those ‘ rights,’ while no such demand is made upon England «1 
France. The United States made no such protest. The work 
has acquiesced in the wrong then committed. No nation, unless 
it be China herself, can intervene now, 20 years too late, am! 
say that the lease to Germany can not be taken over by Japar 
who ousted the Germans from their possessions in China } 
cisely as Great Britain and her dominions ousted them froin 
other German colonies, as incidents in the World War. 

“That long before we entered the war Great Britain and 

Irance made a secret treaty with Japan guaranteeing to tli 
latter her succession to the German lease on condition that she 
oust the Germans from it is regrettable to us, who do no 
believe in secret treaties, though entirely in accordance with 
the general practice of other nations than our own. But as we 
were holding ourselves carefully aloof from the nations that 
were straining their resources to repel the German invusion 
we have very little right to criticize these for making the engazt 
ment. The fact that the treaty was a secret one does not relieve 
the signatory powers from their obligations under it. Moreover, 
even if these powers were bound by Mr. Wilson’s denunciation 
of secret treaties made three years later, which, of course, 
a preposterous position, it still remains that Mr. Wilson, in lis 
14 ‘points,’ never demanded that secret treaties already made 
should be repudiated but only that in future there should be no 
more of them. 

“Mr. Wilson's attitude at Versailles with respect to S 
tung, if we understand it aright, was an earnest plea to Ja) 


ae 


voluntarily to recede from the rights she had won in China, 
in order to cooperate in the beginning of a new world era It 
which weak nations should no longer be despoiled by stronser 


nations. It would have been a magnificent thing for Jap:n if 
she had voluntarily accepted that principle. It would 

given her the confidenee of the world, It would have gu: 
teed to her such a moral influence in Chinese affairs as \ | 
Tt would have cemented lict 


have been of lasting value te her. e 
friendship with America. It would have made her the wertds 
leader in dealing with the problems of territorial reconstructtol 


“But Japan did not. She insisted upon her rights under t! 
treaty. She had every legal right thus to insist upon 
Great Britain and France fulfilled their obligation to guarante 


the 


those rights to her. These nations would have shared in 











191d. 

n y of Germany if they had violated their obligation. And 
f ' Wilson had insisted that they do so on pain of refusing 
Al ‘an assent to the treaty of peace, he would have committed 
tlie \merican Nation to a demand that Great Britain and 
france, having profited by their treaty with Japan, now re- 


» their obligations under that treaty. 
‘That is precisely what the United States Senate will have 
doue if it amends the treaty in accordance with the recommen- 
ion of Mr. LopGe’s committee. But the Senate, in that event, 
will also adopt a peculiarly discourtecus method in doing that 


] is in itself dishonorable. Instead of negotiating with 
Japan, England, and France in diplomatic manner in an attempt 
to undo their own treaty on the ground that we (whom it does 
not concern) disapprove of it, the Senate is asked by its commit- 
ee to use its own constitutional power of force—for we will 


not cull it a right—to refuse assent to the treaty of peace except 
on the condition that these nations comply with our demand. 
rhe United States, as the disinterested friend of Japan and 
Chinn, Was entirely within her rights in urging the former of 
to recede from her rights under that treaty; but she has 
the faintest color of right to demand that Japan do so. 
ormulate such a demand, even in a diplomatic manner, 
suid be a national impertinence which would be, and ought to 
li dignantly resented by Japan. And now, from being, two 
an appreciated friend of the nations that were in 
we shall become, if this committee recommendation 
be made the action of the Senate, an international bully, 
ing the most offensive way in which to accomplish that 
is in itself dishonorable. And the absolute futility of the 
is aS conspicuous as its impropriety. 

Io the American people realize that this position has been 
deliberately avowed by a Senate committee, and that there 
erave danger that it will be accepted by the Senate itself? 
his is not a political issue; it is an issue in which the 
1 of the American people is involved, and it is the para- 

duty of religious leaders of the Nation to demand that 
the Senate act both honorably and courteously toward those 
nitions that have solemnly entered into treaty obligations with 
each other, which obligations now they must fulfill. 

\nd it should be made perfectly clear to those who are 
promoting this act of national perfidy in the Senate that the 
religious sense of the Nation will hold them personally responsi- 
ble and any political party which may uphold them politically 
nsible, for what will have become the blackest chapter in 
\merican history 

\!l that our boys have won in France for 


Hest 


ago, 


SS, 


oll 


eSTK 


American prestige 


aul \me ‘rican honor is now being seriously imperiled by the 
( ho bear the responsibility of the American people in the 
“i ate 

\Ve shall hope that this may be thoroughly understood 


shout the country, and that the conscience of the American 
ople will assert itself in demands upon their Senators that 
emphatically reject the amendment which has been pro- 
ised by their Committee on Foreign Affairs.” 
TREATY OF PEACE WITH GERMANY. 
rie Senate, as in Committee of the Whole and in open execu- 


they 
i 


vi ssion, resumed the consideration of the treaty of peace 
l) Germany, 
‘li. COLT. Mr. President, before voting upon the Shantung 


lment and the Johnson amendment I wish to call the atten- 
of the Senate to the vital distinction between a textual 
ent to a treaty and a reservation. 
\ textual amendment changes the treaty as to all the parties. 
servation changes the treaty only as to the reserving party. 
extual amendment in fact makes a new treaty, which must 
mitted to all the signatories for their approval 
eservation does not make a new treaty, because it leaves 
the treaty intact as to all the other signatories and merely 
‘es it as to the reserving party. 
it has become a settled rule of international law that 
reaty between more than two parties a party may make 
veri Changes in the treaty which are expressed in the form 
0 ‘vations, and may ratify the treaty with these reserva- 
a part of the instrument of ratification. In such a case 
is no resubmission to the other parties, as in the case of a 
\| amendment. Upon the ratification of the treaty with 
Ui reservations, if the other parties to the treaty remain 
' they are presumed to have acquiesced in these reservations. 
enhetm states the rule as follows: 


wever, a party to a treaty concluded between more 
+ns it with a reservation as regards certain articles, 
ind by these articles, although it ratifies the tre aty. 


0 penheim also cites the case of the antislavery conference, 
( ly 2, 1890, in which France excepted certain articles from 


I. 


than two par 
such party is 
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her ratification, and, the other powers having “ acquiesced,” 
France was not bound by these articles. 

We are all familiar with the fact that it is common for the 
United States to make reservations in ratifying treaties, as, for 
example, the treaty of Algeciras and The Hague peace con- 
ferences ; and in these instances the reservations were acquiesced 


in by the other parties. It is well to remember in this connec- 
tion that it is usage or custom which makes international law. 
Let us now apply this distinction between a textual amend- 
ment and a reservation to the pending Shantung and Johnson 
amendments. The Shantung amendment changes the text of the 


treaty by substituting China for Japan in certain articles. 
With this textual change we have made a new treaty which 
must be submitted to all the signatories for their approval. 


This requires new negotiations with every signatory 
wide door for controversy. Would England or 
mention Japan, accept this new treaty? 
ing international conditions, is it not apparent 
would fail if this amendment were adopted? 

But suppose now we express our dissent to the Shantung ar- 
ticles in the form of a reservation ; suppose we adopt a reserva- 
tion in effect that the United States withholds 
these articles and reserves full liberty of action with respect to 
any controversy which may arise under these articles between 
China and Japan. The effect of this reservation is simply to 
change the treaty so far as the United States is concerned and 
to leave it in full force as to the other powers. In this way we 
will have accomplished the same end as by an amendment, and 
in a manner which will not defeat the treaty. 

Now, all we have said in regard to the Shantung amendment 
applies with equal force to the Johnson amendment. The John- 
son amendment provides that the United States shall have votes 
in the assembly or council of the league numerically equal to 
the aggregate vote of a member of the league and its self- 
governing colonies and dominions. In its practical application 
this means that the United States shall have a vote equal to the 


and opens 2 
France, not to 
Looking at the exist- 
that this treaty 


its assent to 


as 


aggregate vote of Great Britain, Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, South Africa, and India. Under this arrangement 
Great Britain and her self-governing colonies and dominions 
would have six votes; the United States, without any self- 
governing colonies and dominions, six votes: and the other 
members of the league only one vote each. If there is an in- 
equality in giving the British Empire six votes, do we remedy 
this evil by giving the United States six votes and leaving 
France and Italy and some twenty-odd other members of the 
league with only a single vote? 

While there are equitable grounds for giving votes to the Brit- 
ish self-governing colonies and dominions by reason of the part 
they took in the war, we must not overlook the fact that this is 


an association of sovereign nations and that these colonies and 
dominions are far from being sovereign States. The Imperial 
Parliament of Great Britain is the real sovereign over the le 
sritish Empire. As Dicey says, in The Law of the Constitu- 
tion: 

No lawyer questions that Parliament could legally abolish any colonial 


whe 


constitution, or that Parliament can at any moment legislate for the 
colonies and repeal or override any colonial law whatever. 
I can not conceive that the other members of the league would 


be willing to adopt a new treaty containing the Johnson amend- 
ment, and to my mind this amendment would certainly defeat the 
treaty. 

Conceding that there is an inequality in giving the British 
Empire six votes, the way to cure that inequality is not by ex- 


tending it to the United States, but by reducing the British 
Empire's voting strength to one vote, which can be done hy 
reservations. In doing this we are only carrying out the greai 


principle which underlies all international organizations, thai 
each sovereign State, great or small, has an equal standing and 
is entitled to a single vote. It is not difficult to frame a reser- 
vation that the United States assumes no obligations to be 
bound by any election, decision, or finding of the council or as 
sembly in which any member and its self-governing colonies or 
dominions have had in the aggregate more than one vote; and 
also a reservation that in the case of a dispute from which the 
parties are excluded from voting the word “ party ” includes the 
dominant member and all its self-governing colonies and 
minions. I am not undertaking to give the exact form of these 


do 


reservations. I am saying, however, that it is a comparatively 
easy matter to frame reservations which will give Great Britain 
and her self-governing colonies and dominions only one vote in 
all matters in which the United States is interested, and that 


this is the only just solution of the inequality problem. 
The three most popular objections which are urged against 
the ratification of this treaty are the transfer of Shantung to 
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Japan, the six votes of the British Enapire, and the charge that 
the United States under the covenant is called upon to intervene 
in every louropean war. have outlined how in my opinion 


the first two objections can be overcome by reservations, and I 
wonld like to in my opinion, the last ebjeetion should 
bee 


stnte how, 
mer, 

Article 10 of it the only article in 
States obligates itself to declare war or to intervene by 
of arms in European quarrels. Under article 10 this country 
agrees to preserve the territorial integrity and existing political 
independence of the members of the league against external 
aggression. We have here a solemn contract which the United 
States must Tull. We obligate ourselves to preserve against 
external aggression the territorial boundaries of the members 
of the league. and this means war or armed intervention. There 
is no element of judgment or discretion in the matter—-we must 
do the thing we covenant The fact that Congress alone 
under our Constitution has’ power to declare war in no way 
relieves us of this obligation. This contract being within the 
ireaty-making power, Congress is under an obligation to carry 
it out whether it approves of the war or not. Some confusion 
ef thought has arisen from the assertion that the obligation 
nnder article 10 is a moral obligation, and hence that the United 
States or Congress could exercise its judgment in any given 
This position will not bear examination. There is no dif- 
ference in the binding foree between a moral and a legal obliga- 
tion. The only difference lies in the sanction or the means by 
which the obligation is enforced. A legal obligation is enforced 
by the sanction of compulsion or by the courts; a moral obliga- 
tion enforced by the sanction of the conscience or public 
opinion; but the binding force of the obligation to do the thing 
you agreed to do is the same in either case. Al) international 
taws rest upon moral obligations, because there is no compulsory 
ion to enforce them. If you admit the principle that the 
obligations arising under international law are matters of judg- 
nent or discretion, you undermine the whole structure and admit 
the justification of Germany in invading Belgium. 

Vaking this view of the sacredness and binding force of our 
obligation under article 10, I believe that the United States 
should be relieved of this obligation and the whole question of 
armed intervention under the covenant should be left for Con- 
rress to decide in each case as it arises: and this can all be ae- 
“omplished by a reservation. 

Mr. President, [ have always been in favor of the ratification 
of this treaty with reservations safeguarding American interests, 
{amin f of a reservation exempting the United States from 
Shantung articles. Lam in favor of a reservation equalizing 
ihe voting strength of the United States and the British Empire 
by giving the British Empire only one vote in all matters in 
which the United States is directly or indirectly interested, I 
fim in favor of a reservation relieving the United States from its 
itions under article 10 and leaving it to the judgment of 
Congress whether in any given case the United States will inter- 
to preserve the territorial boundaries or the political inde- 
pendence of members of the league. 1 am in favor of a reserva- 
tion which makes it clear that the United States can withdraw 
the league upon giving two years’ notice under article 
!. Under that article I think each sovereign State is the judge 
to whether it has fulfilled its international obligations and 
its obligations nnder the covenant, because no power to pass 
ipon this question by either the council or the assembly is found 
in covenant. At the same time, as this article is open to 
another construction, [T would correct this ambiguity by an inter- 
pretative reservation. 

| am in favor of a reservation clarifying the article dealing 
with the Monroe doctrine and making it certain in case of any 


Which the United 


re league is 


to do. 


ease, 


is 


Sill 


iver 


ihe 





oblie 


,ene 


ts 





tie 


dispute that the United States is to be the judge as to whether 
it within that doctrine. Tt must be made clear and certain 
that the Monroe doetrine is outside the jurisdiction of the 
hay Fue, 


1 am in favor of taking away from the council the power to 
decide whether a dispute relates to domestic questions and ex- 
sly reserving that right to the United States: and also of 
amplifying the fact that all internal and domestic questions are 
outside the jurisdietion of the league. 


pre 


‘ir. President, I deem all these reservations essential for the 
protection of America and that they should be incorporated in 
the instrunrent of ratification as the conditions upon which we 


ratify the treaty. The United States oceupies a peculiar and 
nnique position in the family of nations, and we should protect 
in 2il essential respects our domestie and foreign policies, 

Mr. President, these reservations leave unimpaired the great 
principles underlying the league of nations. We still have an 
association of free nations cooperating to seeure the present 
and future peace of the world, We still have obligatory confer- 
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ences, the provisions relating te compulsory arbitration gyq 
inquiry, the reduction of armament, and other kindred provi- 
sioux—all aimed at the great object of lessening war and pre. 
venting 1 repetition of the frightful scenes through which the 


i world has just passed. 


Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, it is my purpose to effer an 
interpretative resolution to the treaty with Germany, to w\)jc 
} wish fo call the attention of the Senate, as follows: 


Interpretative resolution. 


Resolved: 1, The United States, in ratifying the covenant th 
league of nations and the treaty with Germany, does not inten) be 
understood as moditying in any degree the obligations entered ints hy 
the United States and the Entente Allies in the agreement set forth py 
the Secretary of State on November 5, 1918, in his communication to 


the minister of Switzerland in charge of German interests in the Unitea 
States, npon which as a basis the German Empire agreed to the arinis. 
tice of November 11, 1918, and laid down its arms. The United States 
regards that contract to carry out the principles set forth by the Pregj 
dent of the United States on January 8, 1918, and in subsequent aq 
dresses, as a world agreement binding on the great nations whi: 
tered inte it, and that the principles there set forth will be car: 


out 
in due time through the mechanism provided in the covenant, an iat 
the covenant provisions, including article 23, paragraph (b), pledging 
the members of the league to undertake to secure just treatment th: 
native inhabitants under their control, involves a pledge to ear nut 
these principles. s 

2. Article 147, under which Germany recognizes the protectorato pyr 
claimed over Egypt by Great Britain, is understood to be merely eane 
through which the nomina! suzerainty of Turkey over Egypt shal! be 
transferred to the Egyptian people, and shall not be construed as a 
recognition by the United States in Great Britain of any sovercig 


rights over the Bgyptian 


eople or as depriving the people of Eeent of 
any of 


their rights of self-government. 

Mr. President, on page 183 of the treaty of peace with Gey. 
many, article 147, it is provided: 

Germany declares that she recognizes the protectorate 
over Egypt by Great Britain on December 18, 1914. 

And when this treaty is agreed to by all the nations ps riies 
ihereto it might appear to be a commitment in favor of thy 
protectorate proclaimed as a war measure in 1914 by Creat 
sritain over the Egyptian people. 

In considering the rights of subject peoples throughou th 
world—the people in Shantung, where the sovereignty pro 
belongs to the Chinese people; in Egypt, where the soverein 
properly belongs to the Egyptian people: in Ireland, where th 
sovereignty and the right of self-government belong to the [ris 


people; in Poland, where the sovereignty belongs to the Polish 
people; in the Philippines, where the sovereignty belongs the 
Philippine people of right—-I want to eall the aitention «! the 


Senate to what the agreement was on the part of the Entente 
Allies, entered into by the Lansing statement of November 


1918. I regard it as the most important agreement ever entered 
into by modern nations. It is binding on all the belligerents ag 
a solemn covenant of august dignity with which they bought th 
peace of the world on the battle field. 

It is a solemn pledge to recognize the rights of all nat 
and peoples, subject or not subject, to self-government, aid that 
no government may be exercised over one people by another 
without the consent of the governed. It is a pledge to give thi 


people of Ireland and of Porto Rico, of Egypt and of the [P)hiliy 
pines, and of the world self-government whenever they are con 
petent to exercise it, and in any contingency to gover: the 
weak peoples as a sacred trust for the benefit the governed 
in fullest good faith. 

On November 6, 1918, the Secretary 
published the following to the world: 

From the Secretary of State to the Minister oi 
charge of German interests in the United States, 

DEPARTMENY ov STATI 
Vovembe) 
I have the honor to request you to transmit the follow 
munication to the German Government: 

In my note of October 25, 1918, I advised you thai the Presid 
transmitted his correspondence with the German authorities 
Governments with which the Government of the United Sta! l 
associated as a belligerent, with the suggestion that if those ¢ 
ments were disposed to effect peace upon the terms and princip| 
cated their military advisers and the military advisers of the 
States be asked to submit to the Governments associated agail 3eF- 
many the necessary terms of such armistice as would fully prote 
the interests of the peoples involved and insure to the associate! 0° 
ernments the unrestricted power to safeguard and enforce thy cra 
of the peace to which the German Government had agreed, pProvidec 
they deemed such an armistice possible from the military poini ew 

The President is now in receipt of a memorandum of obse! 
by the allied Governments on this correspondence, which is as | 

“The allied Governments have given careful consideration 
correspondence which has passed between the President of the 
States and the German Government. Subject to the qualifi 
which follow, they declare their willingness to make peace W!'!'! 
Government of Germany on the terms of peace laid down in thy \ 
dent’s address to Congress of January, 1918, and the prince! 


ay 


of Stare, Mr. Lansing, 


Switzer n 


SIR: 


settlement enunciated in his subsequent addresses. They mus! rn : 
out, however, that clause 2, relating to what is usually described 25. . 
freedom of the seas, is open to various interpretations, some 0) \''"™ 
they could not accept. They must, therefore, reserve to thems — 


complete freedom on this subject when they enter the peace c 
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Further, in the conditions of peace laid down in his address to 
( vross of January &, 1918, the President declared that invaded terri- 
es must be restored as well as evacuated and freed, and the allied 
Governments feel that no doubt ought to be allowed to exist as to what 
{ provision implies. By it they understand that compensation will 
ile by Germany for all damage done to the civilian-population of 
t! \llies and their property by the aggression of Germany by land, by 
ind from the air.” ; 
am instructed by the President to say that he is in agreement with 
interpretation set forth in the last paragraph of the memorandum 
» quoted. I am further instructed by the President to request you 
tify the German Government that Marshal Foch has been author- 
by the Government of the United States and the allied Govern- 
ts to receive properly accredited representatives of the German Gov- 
ent, and to communicate to them the terms of the armistice. 
\ccept, sir, With renewed assurances of my highest consideration. 
(Signed) Robert LANSING, 
HANS SULZER, 
Vinister of Switzerland. 
In charge of German interests in the United States. 
agreement refers to the statement of the President and 
so-called 14 points, which all relate to the establish- 
ent in some respect of liberty and the maintenance of freedom 
| self-government of the various peoples of the world. 
\ir. President, upon the basis of that instrument, committing 
ullied Governments to the principles laid down by the Presi- 
dent of the United States in his address of January 8, 1918, and 
sequent addresses, including those of February 11, 1918, July 
N18, and September 27, 1918, the German Government and 
iiies agreed to the armistice. They laid down their arms. 
hey practically put themselves where they were compelled to 
submit to a dictated peace. It was a contract; it was a world 
ontract; and therefore these addresses of the President of the 
United States of January 8, of February 11, of July 4, and of 
September 24, 1918, became supremely important as a part 
f the contract. The principles which are laid down in those 
iudresses of the President of the United States, accepted by 
entente belligerents, became the basis of the treaty with 
riiany, and the treaty with Germany must be construed in 
he light of the contract set forth November 5, 1918, on the 
le field by which this war was ended. There is no contract 
li can surpass it in dignity or in force. Therefore, in con- 
ering Shantung and the sovereignty to be exercised by the 
Chinese people over themseives and their own right of self- 
overnment, in considering the question of Egypt to the right 
self-government and the question of Ireland and the right 
the Irish people to self-government, in considering the 
juestion of any of these subject peoples and their right of self- 
vovernment, I feel justified in calling the attention of the Senate 
id calling the attention of the world to what that agreement 


\I 


lyiss 


Ss 


(rt 


} 
Wilt 


as, that it may not be overlooked when we deal with the 

iocratization of the world, for that is what this war was in- 
led to accomplish, and that is what this war has accom- 

shed. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator permit an in- 
ruption? 

Mr. OWEN, [I will. 

Mr. KING. I am not quite sure that I understand the posi- 
the Senator takes, and for that reason I am making this 
uiry. Does the Senator contend that under the addresses to 
ch he refers, delivered by the President upon those various 

ites, and under the communication which was made by the 


relury of State to Mr. Sulzer, representing the German in- 
crests in the United States, we agreed that when we entered the 

ce conference every belligerent would submit to the peace 
conference the question of the political rights and boundaries of 

of the dominions and provinces and territorial possessions of 
he belligerents? Does the Senator think that the contract, as 
le has denominated it, meant that at the peace conference the 
“lit of self-determination of the Hawaiian people, of the Porto 


Ricauus, of the Cubans, of the Filipinos, of the Egyptians, of the 
ludiuans—I am referring to those who reside in British India— 


| be the subject of consideration and determination by the 
peice representatives? Or does not the Senator think that the 
clear implication of what he denominates the contract was that 
peace conference should determine the disposition which 
id be made of the colonial and other possessions of the 
Central Powers, whether- or not Poland should be set up as an 
lependent nation, whether or not Alsace-Lorraine should be 
ed back to Franee, whether a Czecho-Slovak republic and a 
Jugo-Slay government should be set up, carved out the 

( rnments of the Central Powers? 
It seems to me that if the Senator places the former construc- 
upon what he ealls the contract he might challenge objec- 

ion to that construction. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I think the Senator in the terms 
i© uses goes further than the language which I used would 
ply, At the peace conference only the principals could speak 
While they drew the terms of the German treaty and drafted 
le covenant, but the covenant provides a mechanism which 
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will afford the means of carrying out the principles referred to, 
and I am interpreting the meaning of the covenant in the light 


of the agreements referred to of November 5, 1918. The lan 
guage of the allied Governments’ agreement was that they 


declare their willingness to make peace with the Government of 
Germany on the terms of peace laid down in the President’s 
address to Congress of January, 1918, and the principles of goy 
ernment enunciated in his subsequent addresses. These prin 
ciples most emphatically were not to be applied to the Teutonic 
powers and their colonies, but to all the nations of the world, 
as, I think, is clearly demonstrable. Now, I am going to point 
out what the principles of these addresses were, so that the 
language shall speak for itself. 
In his address of January 8, 1918, he said: 


We entered this war because violations of right had occurred which 
touched us to the quick and made the life of our own people impos 


sible unless they were corrected and the world secured once for all 
against their recurrence. What we demand in this war, therefore, is 
nothing peculiar to ourselves. It is that the world be made fit and 


safe to live in; and particularly that it be made safe for every peace 
loving nation which, like our own, wishes to live its own life, deter 
mine its own institutions, be assured of justice and fair dealing by the 
other peoples of the world as against force and selfish aggression. All 
the peoples of the world are in effect partners in this interest, and for 
our own part we see very clearly that unless justice be done to others 
it will not be done to us. The program of the world’s peace, there 
fore, is our program; and that program, the only possible program, as 
we see it, is this: 


I. Open covenants of peace, openly arrived at, after whieh ther 
shall be no private international understandings of any kind but 


diplomacy shall proceed always frankly and in the public view. 

II. Absolute freedom of navigation upon the seas, outside territorial 
waters, alike in peace and in war, except as the seas may be closed in 
whole or in part by international action for the enforcement of inte: 
national covenants. 

III. The removal, so far as possible, of all cconomic barriers and the 
establishment of an equality of trade conditions among all the nations 
consenting to the peace and associating themselves for its maintenance. 

IV. Adequate guaranties given and taken that national armaments 
Will be reduced to the lowest point consistent with domestic safety. 

V. A free, open-minded, and absolutely impartial adjustment of all 
colonial claims, based upon a strict observance of the principle that in 
determining all such questions of sovercignty the interests of the popu- 
lations concerned must have equal weight with the equitable claims 
of the government whose title is to be determined 

VI. The evacuation of all Russian territory and such a settlement of 
all questions affecting Russia as will secure the best and freest coopera 
tion of the other nations of the world in obtaining for her an un 
hampered and uncmbarrasscd opportunity for the independent deter 
mination of her oicn political devclopment and national policy and assure 
her of a sincere welcome into the society of free nations under institu 
tions of her own choosing; and, more than a welcome, 
of every kind that she may need and may herself desire. ‘The treatment 
accorded Russia by her sister nations in the months yme will be 
the acid test of their good will, of their comprehension of her needs as 


assistance also 


to 


distinguished from their own interests, and of their intelligent and 
unselfish sympathy. 
VII. Belgium, the whole world will agree, must be evacuated and 


restored, without any attempt to limit the sovereignty which she enjoys 
in common with all other free nations. No other single act will serve as 
this will serve to restore confidence among the nations in the laws 
which they have themselves set and determined for the government of 
their relations with one another Without this healing act the whole 
structure and validity of international law is forever impaired. 

VIII. All I’'rench territory should be freed and the invaded portions 
restored, and the wrong done to France by Prussia in 1871 in the matter 








of Alsace-Lorraine, which has unsettled the peace of the world for 
nearly 50 years, should be righted, in order that peace may once more 
be made secure in the interest of all. 

IX. A readjustment of the frontiers Italy should effected along 
clearly recognizable lines of nationality 

X. The peoples of Austria-Hungary, whose place among the nations 
we wish to see safeguarded and assured, should be accorded ihe freest 
opportunity of autonomous development. 

XI. Roumania, Serbia, and Montenegro should be evacuated: oceu- 
pied territories restored ; Serbia accorded free and secure access to the 
sea: and the relations of the several Balkan States to one another 
determined by friendly counsel along historically established lit of 
allegiance and nationality ; and international guaranties of the political 
and cconomic independence and territorial integrity of the ral Bal- 
kan States should be entered into. 

XII. The Turkish portions of the present Ottoman Empire should be 
assured a secure sovereignty, but the other nationalities which are now 
under Turkish rule should be assured an undoubted security of life and 
an absolutely unmolested opportunity of autonomous developmen and 
the Dardanelles should be permanently opened as a free passage to the 
ships and commerce of all nations under international guaranties, 

XIII. An independent Polish State should be erected which siould 
include the territories inhabited by indisputably Polish populations, 
which should lb ssured a fre and secu) access to the ea, and whose 
political and economic independence and territorial integrity should be 
guarantecd by international covenant 
~ XIV. A general association of nations must be formed unde pecifie 
covenants for the purpo of affording mutual guaranties of tical 
independence and territorial tntegrity to great and small states i} 

We have spoken now, surely, in terms too conerete to admit of any 
further doubt or question. An evi principle ins throug he 
whole program I have outlined It is the principle of sti all 
peoples and nationalities, and their right to 1 ‘ equ te of 
liberty and safety with one another, whethe they I tro. kK. 
Unless this principle be made its foundation no part of 1 tru re of 
international justice can stand. The people of the United State ld 
act upon no other principle; and to the vindi iol t ple 
they ure ready to devote their lives, their hono db everytl hat 
they possess. The moral climax of this, the culmina } fin war 
for human liberty, has come, and they are ready t ' wh 
strength, their own highest purpose, their own 1! yn 
to the test. 
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On February 11, 1918, the President of the United States, in 


addressing a joint session of Congress, in answer to Germany 


and Austria, said: 
It is gratifying to have our desire so promptly, realized that all ex 
changes of views on this great matter should be made in the hearing 


of aul the world. 


And he said: 


We are indomitable in our power of independent action and can in 
no circumstances consent to live in a world governed by intrigue and 
force We believe that our own desire for a new imternational order 
nnder which reason and justice and the common interests of mankind 


shall prevail is the desire of enlightened men everywhere. Without 
that new order the world will be without peace, and human life will 
Inck tolerable conditions of existence and development. Having set 
our hand to the task of achieving it, we shall not turn back. 

‘ * 1 have spoken ibus only that the whole world may know 
the true spirit of Ameri« -that men everywhere may know that our 
passion for justice and for self-government is no mere passion of words, 
but a passion which once set in action, must be satisficd, The power 
of the United States is a menace to no nation or people. It will never 
be used in aggression or for the aggrandizement of any selfish interest 
of our own. It springs out ef freedom and is for the service of free- 
avin, 


At Mount Vernon, on July 4, 1918, the President said: 


This, then, is our conception of the great struggle in which we are 
engaged. The plot is written plain upon every scene and every act 
of the supreme tragedy: 

On the one hand stand the peoples of the world—not only the 

peopes actually engaged, but many others also who suffer under 
mastery, but can net act; p oples of many races and in every part 
of the world—the people of strieken Russia still, among the rest, 
though they vere for the moment unorganized and helpless. 
_ Opposed to them, masters of many armies, stand an isolated, friend- 
fess group of Gevernments, who speak no common purpese, but only 
selfish ambitions of their owa, by which none can profit but themselves, 
and whose peoples are fuel in their hands; Governments which fear 
their peop'e and yet are for the time their sovereign lords, wating 
their choice for them and disposing of their lives and fortunes as they 
will, as well as of the lives and of every people who fall under their 
power—Governuments clothed with the strange trappings and the primi- 
tive authority of an age altogether alien and hestile to our own. 
The past and the present are in deadiy grapple, and the peoples of 
the wor!'d are being done to death between them. 

There can be but one issue. ‘The settlement must be final. There 
can be no compromise. No halfway decision won'd be tolerable. No 
halfway decision is conceivable. These ave the ens for which the asso- 
ciuted peoples of the wor'd are fighting and which must be conceded 
them before there can be peace. 


I invite the attention of Senators to this language, because 
these are the addresses which were before the associated and 
allied Governments when they entered into this agreement which 
closed the war with Germany, unon which the terms of sur- 
render by Germany were provided. 

The President said: 








1. The destruction of evers arbitrary power anywhere ihat can sepa- 
rately, secretiy, and of its single choice disturb the peace of the worid: 
or if it can not be presently destroyed, at least its reduction to virtual 
lnpotence, 

2 The settlement of every question, whether of territory, of sov- 
ereignty, of economic arrangement, or of political relationship, upon the 
basis of the free acecptance of that settlement by the people imme- 
diately ccucerned and not upon the basis of the material interest or 
advantage of any other nation or peop'e, which may desire a different 

ettlement for the sake ef its own ulterior influence or mastery. 

Mr. REED. What is the Senator reading from? 

Mr. OWEN, Lam reading from the address of the President 
of the United States on the Fourth of July, 1918, at Mount Ver- 
non, Which was made a basis upon which Germany surrendered, 
and upon which the German people have a right to stand; upon 
which the allied peoples have a right to stand; upon which the 
people of the whole world have a right to stand; upon which the 
people of Egypt, who went into this war and shed their blood on 
ihe side of liberty, have a right to stand; upon which the people 
of India, who sent 2,000,000 troops to this war, have a right to 
stand. They shed their blood and treasure on the battle fields on 
the side of the Entente Allies, and this contract of November 5, 
1918S. must not be overlooked or forgotten or neglected in the 
future arrangements of governments on earth. The President 
suid further: 

Il. The consent of all nations to be governed in their conduct toward 


her by the same principles of honor and of respect for the com- 
mon la f civilized society that govern tndividual citizens of all mod- 
ern States in their relations te one another; to the end that all promises 
ni] s may be sacredly observed, no private plots or conspiracies 
hatehed lfish injuries wrovght with impunity, and a mutual trust 
ipon the handsome foundation of a mutual respect for 
right, 
IV. ‘The ment of an organization of peace which shall make 


ertain that the combined power of free nations will check every invasion 


of right and serve ! peace and justice the more secure by affording 
a definite tribunal opinion to which all must submit and by which 
every international readjustment that can not be amicably agreed upon 
by the peoples directly concerned shall be sanctioned. 

‘These great objects,” continued President Wilson, “ can be put into 
a single sentence: What we seek is the reign of taw, based upon the con- 
sent of the governed, and sustained by the organized opinion of man- 


kind 

Mr. President, on September 27, 1918, further setting forth 
the principles which were accepted by the Entente Allies on 
November 5, 1918, as set forth by the Secretary of State, the 
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President used these words, of profound significance, not 
underestimated, not to be passed by: 

We accept the issues of the war as facts, not as any group of wer 
here or elsewhere has defined them, and we can accept no outcome 
which does not squarely meet and settle them. Those issues are these 

Shall the military power of any nation or group of nations be 
fered to determine the fortunes of peoples over whom they have 
right to rule except the right of force? 

Shall strong nations be free to wrong weak nations and make 1} 
subject to their porpers and interest? 

Shall peoples be ruled and dominated, even in their own interna) 
—-, by arbitrary and irresponsible force or by their own will and 

i Ss 

Shall there be a common standard of right and privilege for aj} 
peoples and nations, or shall the strong do as they will and the wea 
suffer without redress? 

Shall the assertion of right be haphazard and by casual alliance 
e—- there be a common concert to oblige the observance of comme: 
“ie aie no group of men, chose these to be the issues of the struc. 
gle. They are the issues of it; and they must be settled—by jo 
arrangement or compromise or adjustment of interests, but definitely 
and once for all and with a full and unequivocal acceptance of tho 
principle that the interest of the weak is as sacred as the interest 
of the strongest, 

Mr. President, the Entente Allies, desiring to find their peac 
on the battle field, agreed to these principles. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oklahoma 
yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I want to ask the Senator a question so 
that I may get definitely his view, and it would help we to 
understand his argument. [ will simply preface it by sayinz 
that I am very much in agreement with the Senator upon th 
rights of the nations that are capable, at leust, of self-govern- 
ment to govern themselves. 

Mr. OWEN. I will say to the Senator that I drew a line 
between those who are incompetent and those whe +e com- 
petent; but even the rights of the incompetent are 
trust to be exercised in the interest of the people thetuselves 
as the covenant declares in arranging for mandutvries. 

Mr. McCUMBER. What I want to put to the Senator is 
this: Does the Senator contend that the American people, for 
instance, understood, from the acceptance of the 14 points 
which the Senator has enumerated, that when we came to tlie 
peace table the question of the right of the Philippines to self- 
government might come before that conference, or that in the 
case of Great Britain the right of India or of Egypt to put in 
their claim for self-government was understood by Great 
Britain to be one of the things that might be discussed? 

Mr. OWEN. No; the principals alone met at the peace table, 
but they were under the binding foree of the agreement to 
respect the rights of all subject peoples. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Or that France understood, when they 
accepted these 14 points as the basis of a peace settlement, thai 
Morocco or any of her South African possessions might put in 
their claim for self-government and have those things decided 
by the peace conference? 

Mr. OWEN. No. When we came to the peace conferenc 
it was necessary, first, to set up a mechanism by which to curry 
out the principles that were agreed upon. It was impossible 
at that time to deal with questions such as I am now discussing. 
When the peace conference was brought together, it was for 
the purpose of settling the terms of peace definitely with Ger- 
many, with Austria, with Bulgaria, and with Turkey. ‘These 
adjustments were so complicated that it was entirely inex- 
pedient to go into these other questions. I am merely pointing 
out that the nations agreed to certain principles as the hasis 
of the treaty with Germany, and have now provided a mechan- 
ism in the covenant of the league by which those principles 
ean be earried out, and that the covenant itself ought to be 
interpreted in the light of the agreement of November 5, 115— 
that is all. 7 : 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think TI understand the Senator's post 
tion. His position clearly is that those matters should not be 
settled at the peace conference—— 

Mr. OWEN. No; they could not be settled at the peace con- 
ference. It was not anticipated that they should be settled by 
the peace conference. It was impossible to settle them at tie 
peace conference. The peace conference at that time was fice 
to face with difficulties that were almost beyond the power 0 
flesh and blood to settle, and it took them a long time, anc : 
great many expert men, to try to work out the complicated > 
tlement now before us in the German treaty. The amazing 
thing is that they worked it out as well as they did. I do not 
altogether approve of the treaty with Germany, but, takin: 
it as a whole, it is the best that could be done, and T am conten! 
to take the werk which was done by the representatives 0! the 
Entente Allies and of the belligerent powers at Paris, and make 
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es of it. If it be found defective hereafter, I should ex- 
eo e powers of the werld to make the necessary corrections. 
XN Mr. President, of course I am in entire accord with | 
os he Senator from North Dakota said with regard to the 
jifferent Classes Of people. Take the people of the Congo, who 
olutely unenlightened, who are uneducated. They are 
not ified to safeguard their own lives and their own self- | 
eovernluent, but nevertheless the time will come that, even in 
the Congo, those people can be educated and brought to a 
point where they may exercise the right of self-government, and 
the right of self-government inheres in all people whenever they | 
gre in a position by education to exercise it. The reason why 
there mandatories is because of the backward character of 
30 1 people, their lack of education, their lack of under- 
stant of the art of government—and government is an art. 
It is re than an art. There is such a thing as the science of 
e ment, and it was the defects of the structure of gov- 
erpluent, of the science of government in Europe, that brought 
on this war, through the rule of the few and the denial of the 
rigut of the many to self-government. 
The abuses of the poor people of the Congo under Leopold, | 


where great cruelty was practiced on them for commercial ad- | 


yantuges, caused an international investigation and correction 
of the abuses. The Congo is a precedent justifying the right of 
ihe ple of the world to demand justice for weak and op- | 
pressed people anywhere. 
" Abolition of slavery in the United States is another wonder- 


dent. 

rhe President further said, in speaking of this matter: 
th a full and unequivocal acceptance of the principle that 

the weak is as sacred as the interest of the strongest. 
what we mean when we speak of a permanent peace, if we | 
icerely, intelligently. and with a real knowledge and compre- 
1 of the matter we deal with. 
* * ~ 


Lie 


* * ~ 


If it be in deed and in truth the common objecis of 


the Governwents 
igainst Germany and of the nations whom they govern, as I 
it to be, to achieve by the coming settlements a secure and lasting 
pea t will be necessary that all who sit down at the peace table shall 
tm y and willing to pay the price, the only price, that will pro 
nd ready and willing also to create in 
instrumentality by which it can be made 
agreeuents of the peace will be honored and fulfilled. 


Mr. President, m my opinion the covenant of the league pro- 
vides the mechanism by which this can be accomplished. 
‘I President said 


ne 


fashion 


some virile i 
that the | 


th certain 


That price is impartial justice in every item of the settlement 


And that applies to the people of Germany, Austria, Bulgaria, | 
and ‘Turkey as well as to others. They have a right, too, to 


k that the price that they pay—and they were required to pay 





a price and they ought to be required to pay a price; they 
ought be punished for what they did—should be limited by 
Stic There is a limit to which the people may be punished 
tice for the faults of their leadership or even for their 
own faults, 
The President said: 

tp is impartial justice in every item of the settlement, no 
matter whose interest is crossed; and not only impartial justice but | 
aso the satisfaction of the several peoples whose fortunes are dealt | 


rbhat indispensable instrumentality is a league of nations formed 
ovenants that will be efficacious. * * * 

these terms do not disclose the whole matter. Some 
| are needed to make them sound less like a thesis and more like a 
practical program. 





general 


Factice ! These, then, are some of the particulars, and I 
state them with the greater confidence because I can state them au- 
thoritatively as representing this Government's interpretation of its | 


own duty with regard te peace : 
First. The impartial justice meted out must involve no discrimina- 


tion between those to whom we wish to be just and those to whom we 
Co het wish to be Just. It must be a justice which plays no favorites | 
and knows no standard but the equal rights of the several peoples con- 
| 
,econd. No special or separate interest of any single nation or group | 


ns can be made the basis of any part of the settlement which is | 





tent with the commen interest of all. 





Third. There can be no league er alliances or special covenants and | 
Iiderstandings within the general and common family of the league | 
of natior 

Kr and more specifically, there can be no special, selfish economic 


Combinations within the league and no employment of any form of 


fconomic boycott or exelusion except as the power of economic penalty 
ion from the markets of the world may be vested in the league 
*l hations itself as a means of discipline and centrol. 
Fifth. All international agreements and treaties of every kind must 
known in their entirety to the rest of the world. 
* ae * . * ” 
* It is now plain that they are issues which no man can pre- 
vent ; it be willfully. I am bound to fight for them and happy to 
gn r them, as time and circumstances have revealed them to me and 
he world. Our enthusiasm for them grows more and more irre- | 
ao is they stand out in more and more vivid and unmistakable | 
Vulll 
ae ie forces that fight. for them draw into closer and closer array, 
‘reanizing their millions into more and more unconquerable might as | 
oe me more and more distinct to the thought and purpose of the 
Proples engaged. It is the peculiarity of this Great War that while | 


n have seemed to cast about for definitions of their purpese | 
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and have sometimes seemed to shift their gr 1 and their point o 
view, the thought of the mass of men, whom statesmen are supposed 
to instruct and lead, has grown more and more unclouded, more and 
more certain of what it is that they are fighting for. National pur- 
poses have fallen more and more into the background and the common 
purpose of enlightened mankind has taken their | ». The counsels 








of plain men have become on all hands more simple and straightforward 
and more unified than the counsels of sophisticated men of affairs, who 
still retain the impression that they are playing a game of power and 
high stakes, That is why I have said that this i people’s war, not 
a statesmen’s. Statesmen must follow the lar mmon thought 
or be broken 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McCumber in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Oklahoma yield to ft] enator from 
North Dakota? 

Mr. OWEN. LI yield. 

Mr. GRONNA I an very much interes eu the Senator > 
analysis of the treaty and the covenant. He has read from 
several speeches of the President, among them the one made on 
January 8, 1918, including the 14 points. As I understand the 
Senator, it is his opinion that the so-called 14 points are not 
included in the covenant or in the treaty? 

Mr. OWEN. ‘The Senator is mistaken. 

Mr. GRONNA. Then I misunderstood the Senator. My co 
league [Mr. McCuMBer] asked a question, to which the Sena 
tor from Oklahoma made a reply, of which I can not give the 
exact language, but in substance it was that it was not prac- 


tical for the peace conference—— 

Mr. OWEN. That was one feature of it only. That 
question of adjusting the rights of all 
conference at Paris. 

It was impossible to do that. 


was th 
th 


-ODIECS bv 
i . 


They did deal ith the subje 


| peoples of the Teutonic Governments, but not with their ow: 
subject people. It was impossible to do tl Paris because 


ar itself with 
with the 
‘iples I am de 


the principals were then engaged in settling the 
Germany and, as principals, laying down the 
German Government. They recognized the pri 
scribing in dealing with the subject pe Germany 
The question of adjusting their relations as princl- 
pals with their own subject peoples afterwards, in the light of 
what they agreed to during the war, is another questi The 
covenant of the league provides the mechanism. 

Mr. GRONNA. The Senator, then, I lerstand hit 
believes that these 14 points— 
Mr. OWEN. I am only emphasizing one point, and that 
the right of liberty to men everywhere on eart! 
Mr. GRONNA. That includes a great many. 
Mr. OWEN. Yes; it does, 
Mr. GRONNA. That would include all t 
ciated by the President. 

Mr. OWEN. They have some bearing on it 

Mr. GRONNA. Is it the Senator’s opi 
dresses of the President and the 14 points ipso f: 
part of the treaty, and that the league of nati 


ris 
Aili 





Lion, 
as 
is 


; 44 
he 14 } 


m tit 
icto become 


and the coun 


cil must deal with it in accordance with tlu ciples as they 
were laid down by the President? 

Mr. OWEN. My opinion is that it coustitu an ag ment 
on the part of the Governments of the I \llies to rry 
out the doctrine of liberty and self-gove1 nt throughout the 
world. That is the point I am making, ane] that is the only pe 
I am making, and I want to confine myself to th: f 

Mr. GRONNA. The Senator has read considerably m th 
addresses made by the President. 

Mr. OWEN. It all goes to the one point 

Mr. GRONNA. I was very anxious to know if we are to 
understand that these principles are to be recognized by tly 


assembly or by the council in dealing with the peoples of the 
different nations of the earth, if the treaty | iv 
Mr. OWEN. I think the principle.of freedom has been clearly 


ye to gay 


ecomes effect 


TH 
themselves where they have sufficient education and knowledge 
of government to be able to accomplish it and that the Entents 
Allies are fully committed to the principle. 

Mr. GRONNA. I believe, as one Member of this body, I 


can 


name at least one principle which has not been made clear in the 
treaty, according to the 14 points, and that is the principle of the 
freedom of the seas. We must deal with these questions in 
practical way. 

Mr. OWEN. I am dealing with one question at a time, 
Senater will permit me, and 1 should like to confine myself to 
that question. 

Mr. GRONNA. Of course, I shall not press tli 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President—— 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator from New \ 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Will the Senator be w ; , 
again the words of the President which he re butt i 
ago and which, as I recollect it, declared that mal p 5 
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were being submerged or were on the decline, or something to 
that effect? He had just finished reading it when he was inter- 
rupted by the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Gronna]. 

Mr. OWEN. The President was criticizing the attitude of 
individuals in charge of governments who, under the idea that 
they were serving national interests, were ignoring the prin- 
ciples of liberty. This is what he said: 





It is the peculiarity of this Great War that while statesmen have 
seemed to cast about for definitions of their purpose and have sometimes 
seemed to shift their ground and their point of view. the thought of 
the mass of men, whom statesmen are supposed to instruct and lead, 
has grown more and more unclouded, more and more certain of what 
it is that they are fighting for. National purposes have fallen more 
and more into the background, and the common purpose of enlightened 
mankind has taken their place. 

Mr. WADSWORTH rose. 

Mr. OWEN. If the Senator will just wait a moment, I desire 
to state that what the President is pointing out is that the 
mass of men in this war were fighting for liberty and for the 
overthrow of arbitrary force. The Senator from New York 
does not intend to take issue with that, I am sure. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No; the Senator from New York 
does not intend to take issue with that in particular, but he 
does ask the permission of the Senator from Oklahoma to sug- 
gest that the events since November 11, 1918, de not bear out 
the assertion of the President that national purposes are 
going further and further into the background. I venture to 
state that there has never been a period in the history of the 
whole world when nationalism was more vigorous than it is at 
this time. 

Mr. OWEN. I think that is true with regard to every nation 
in the world; that is the very thing that the President was 
pointing out—the right of individual nations and individual 
communities to govern themselves, government by “ the consent 
of the governed ’—and when you have government by the con- 
sent of the governed, of course you have what would be called 
in that sense nationalism, for it is the right of self-control, of 
self-direction, and self-government of each nation. 

Mr. POINDEXTER and Mr. THOMAS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I desire to make an inquiry as to 
whether or not the principle to which the Senator from Okla- 
honia is confining his remarks has been applied in a practical 
way in the peuce treaty, not only in the German peace treaty 
but as reflected by the attitude of the American delegation in 
regard to the Austrian treaty? I should like to ask the Senator 
whether he thinks it is carrying out this principle to give practi- 
cal control—economic and industrial control, at least—of Shan- 
tung to Japan, or to place the Italian population of the Adriatic 
and Dalm»otian coast under the control—— 

Mr. OWEN, I will say to the Senator that I do not want him 
to make a speech in the form of a question. I will answer the 
purport of the question he is asking. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Will the Senator allow me to complete 
the question? 

Mr. OWEN. Certainly. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Is it in conformity with the principle 
referred to to give the Slavic nation control of the Italian popu- 
lation of Fiume, or to give Bulgaria, the traditional enemy of 
the Greek people, control of the Greeks of Thrace? There are 
other similar instances that might be mentioned. 

Mr. OWEN. ‘The Senator from Washington is making state- 
ments of fact in which I do not concur, and he is making a state- 
ment of principle in which I do concur; that is to say, I am not 
in favor of giving control of any people to any other people or 
handing them around as chattels any more than is the Senator. 
We are in perfect accord about that. It is a question of whether 
or not the facts are as they are supposed to be. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Will the Senator allow me to ask him 
another question? 

Mr. OWEN. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The Senator does not deny, as a fact, 
that the peace treaty gives control of Shantung to Japan, 
does he? 

Mr. OWEN. Ido, most emphatically. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Does the Senator deny the fact—— 

Mr. OWEN, Just a moment, if the Senator please, because 
I am not going to be diverted from my argument by these side 
issues any further than to answer a question, and I will dispose 
of that, if the Senator will permit me, 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I should like to complete the question, 


and then I will cease, and the Senator can answer it altogether. 
Mr. OWEN, 


I will yield further to the Senator. 
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Mr. POINDEXTER. I will ask the Senator if he denies {), 
fact that the President or the peace delegation, if we chooga to 
so designate it, representing the United States, used the inf ln 
ence of that delegation to take away from the contro! of {jy 
Italians the city of Fiume and turn it over to some othe; 


Con 





trol? Furthermore, if the peace delegation 
Mr. OWEN. Just one question at a time, if the Seny;,, 
please. He comes to his “furthermores,” but I want hin ;, 


stop and ask one question at a time, so that I may answer jr. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. But this is part of the same point. 

Mr. OWEN. I will yield further to the Senator. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Whether it is not a fact that the Ayr. 
ican peace delegation, which was responsible for the principle 
of which the Senator is speaking, did not advocate turning oyey 
Thrace and its Greek population to Bulgaria? 

Mr. OWEN. The Senator from Washington has asked jy 
five questions in rapid succession—one with regard to thp 
Austrian treaty, another regarding Shantung, the Dalmatia), 
coast, Bulgaria, and Thrace; and one with regard to Fimo. 
which he asserts was under the control of the Italian people. 
My answer to that is that Fiume was not under the contro] o; 
the Italian Government, although there was a large Italiay 
population there; and that Fiume, being a seaport from whic) 
the hinterland occupied by the Jugo-Slavs must find access to 
the sea, it was thought desirable to preserve that port for tha 
purpose, since it would make but little difference one way or the 
other what the local management of the city was, for, after 4)), 
the city’s own inhabitants would control the city. 

The Dalmation coast does not belong to Italy. 
be soon under the sovereignty of the Chinese. 

Mr. President, I am not now going to discuss the question of 
Thrace, except that I favor the right of the Greek people to 
govern themselves. With the permission of my colleague, | 
will resume my argument. I have called attention to these ad- 
dresses by the President because they relate directly to the 
agreement entered into by the Entente Allies referred to in the 
Lansing communication to the German Government. Now, | 
again call the attention of the Senate to what the Entente Al- 
lied Governments agreed to do. The Entente Allied Govern 
ments agreed to this—these are the words used by the Secre- 
tary of State in addressing Hans Sulzer, the minister of Switz- 
erland, in charge of German interests, for the information of 
the German Government: 

“The allied Governments have given careful consideration 
to the correspondence which has passed between the Presiden 
of the United States and the German Government. Subject to 
the qualifications which follow, they declare their willingness 
to make peace with the Government of Germany on tlie terns 
of peace laid down in the President’s address to Congress of 
January, 1918, and the principles of settlement enunciated i) 
his subsequent addresses.” 

Mr. President, this is no new doctrine on the part of the En- 
tente Allies; it is not something new. Both Lloyd-George aud 
Clemenceau had expressed the same principles long before. | 
wish to call the attention of the Senate to what Lloyd-George 
said on June 29, 1917, and on July 20, 1917. On June 29, 191%, 
Premier Lloyd-George, after extensive consultation, journeyed 
to Glasgow to make a speech setting forth the Governments 
position, and he said: 


In my judgment, this war will come to an end when the Allied Pow- 
ers have reached the aims which they set out to attain when they 4 
cepted the challenge thrown down by Germany to civilization. i 

These terms were set out recently by President Wilson with his un 
rivaled gift of succinct and trenchant speech. As soon as these obje 
tives are reached, and guaranteed, this war will come to an end. Bul 
if it comes to an end a single hour before, it will be the greatest dis- 
aster that has ever befallen mankind. * * * 

Europe is again drenched with the blood of its bravest and best, but 
do not forget these are the great succession of hallowed causes. The) 
are the stations of the cross on the road to the emancipation of mal 
kind, Let us endure as our fathers did. Every birth is an agony, -_ 
the new world is born out of the agony of the old world. My appea 
to the people of this country, and, if my appeal can reach beyond It, 
is this—that we should continue to fight for the great goal of interna- 
tional right and international justice, so that never again shall brut 
force sit on the throne of justice, nor barbaric strength wield the 
scepter of right. 


On July 20, 1917, the premier, Lloyd-George, in the course of 
a lengthy speech in Parliament, said: 


Germany is not going to drive Great Britain out of tle |! 
liberty bas been established throughout the world. a 

Mr. President, the French Government was equally idealist. 
On June 4, 1917, the Chamber of Deputies, by a vote of 409 
55, declared : eae 

Repudiating all idea of conquest of foreign populations, if (the A ot 
ernment) expects that the efforts of the armies of the Republi aoe 
the Allies shall make if possible to obtain lasting guaranties 0! pear 
and independence for all peoples, great and small, in an organ! ame it 
the Society of Nations (Confederztion of the World) to be formed 
once. 
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an international tribunal 
ls competent to secure peaceful determinations of all inter- 
dispute and which shall render unnecessary the mainte- 
ompetitive armaments, then and in that case such naval ex- 
aS may be inconsistent with the engagements made in the 
ment of such tribunal or tribunals may be suspended, when so 
y the President of the United States. 


OWEN. There the United States Congress provided that 
ngements were made for disarmament, in that contin- 
the pregram of nayal expansion might be set aside, show- 
humane and enlightened view of the people of the 
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And other nations joining in this treaty might ap) 
doing the same thing without explanation. I do not feel 
to have Egypt handed over to the British Empire as a cli 
to be in any way responsible for such a wror We 
fighting the war for any sueh purpose; but Great Britain, in a 
fairness, I think, was justified in taking drastic steps wil 
regard to the government of Egypt at the beginning of this w: 
because the then Khedive of Egypt was showing an evidence 
his attachment to the of Turkey and of Germany 
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against the Eentente Allies, so that it became expedient, from the 
standpoint of the Government of Great Britain, to set aside the 
Khedive and appoint his successor by force. 

lt might be proper to say that in 1882 revolutionary proceed- 
ings broke out in Egypt for the purpose of expelling European 
influences from Egypt. The British fleet, in the protection of 
its interests and under the claim of protecting law and order, 
bombarded Alexandria and practically sent armed troops into 
the Egyptian country, and from that time forward exercised a 
certain degree of control there, but with the understanding 
always that the powers which were being exercised were with a 
view to maintaining the “independence of the Egyptians.” 
Many of the British statesmen have expressed themselves with 
regard to the purpose of that occupation, none of them more 
forcibly than Mr. Gladstone in the House of Commons on 
August 9, 1883, when he said: 


The uncertainty there may be in some portion of the public mind 
has reference to those desires which tend toward the permanent occupa- 
tion of Egypt and its incorporation in this Empire. This is a consum- 
mation to which we are resolutely opposed, and which we will have 
noth'ng to do with bringing about. We are against this doctrine of 
annexation; we are against everything that resembles or approaches it; 
und we are against all language that tends to bring about its expecta- 
tion. We are against it on the ground of the interests of England; we 
ure against it on the ground of our duty to Egypt; we are against it on 
the ground of the specific and solemn manner and under the most 
critical circumstances, pledges which have earned for us the confidence 
of Europe at large during the course of difficult and delicate operations, 
and which, if one pledge can be more solemn and sacred than another, 
special sacredness in this case binds us to observe. We are also sensible 
that occupation prolonged beyond a certain point may tend to annexa- 
tion, and consequently it is our object to take the greatest care that the 
eecupation does not gradually take a permanent character. * * * 
We can not name a day, and do not undertake to name a day, for our 
final withdrawal, but no effort shall be wanting on our part to brin 
about that withdrawal as early as possible. The conditions which wil 
enable us to withdraw are those described by Lord Granville—restored 
order in the state of the country and the organization of the proper 
means for the maintenance of the Khedive’s authority. * * * The 


right honorable gentleman, Sir S. Northcote, has treated us as if we 
intended to stay in Egypt until we had brought about institutions 


which would do credit to Utopia. We have no such views. * * 

In popular language we mean to give Egypt a fair start, and if we 
secure it order, supply a civil and military force adequate to the mainte- 
nance of order, and with a man on the throne in whose benevolence 
and justice we have confidence, with institutions for the administra- 
tion of justice under enlightened supervision and in fairly competent 
hands—if we have made a reasonable beginning toward legislative 
institutions into which is incorporated some seed of freedom our duty 
may be supposed to be complete. 

The Anglo-French agreement of April 8, 1904, provides: 

The Government of His Majesty declares that it has no intention of 
altering the political status of Egypt. 

Lord Cromer’s report, March 3, 1907, stated: 

There are insuperable objections to the assumption of a British pro- 
tectorate over Egypt. It would involve a change in the political 
status of the country. Now, in article 1 of the Anglo-French agreement 
of the Sth of April, 1904, the British Government have explicitly de- 
clared that they have no intention of altering the political status of 
Egypt. 

In the protocol signed by Lord Dufferin, together with the 
authorized representatives of the five other great powers, on the 
25th of June, 1882, it was agreed: 

The Government represented by the undersigned engage themselves in 
any arrangement which may be made in consequence of their concerted 
action for the regulation of the affairs of Egypt, not to seek any terri- 
torial advantage nor any concession of any exclusive privilege, nor any 
commercial adyantage for their subjects other than those which any 
other nation can equally obtain. 

The authorities up to the war 1914 were unbroken in main- 
taining this position. Great Britain is in no position with honor 
to annex Egyptian territory or powers of government. 

Mr. President, it is now 37 years that the British Empire has 
remained in possession of the Government of Egypt. I am told 
that the amount paid to the Khedive for his valuable services 
as overlord there is $900,000 a year, Which would seem to be a 
tax on the Egyptian people for the purpose of maintaining a 
royal state, and of which I do not approve if the Egyptian people 
sre discontented with it. They have long suffered a blackmail 
tax to Turkey of an annual payment of $3,500,000. I think the 
power rests in the Egyptian people to run their own affairs 
and to manage their own business without being taxed by the 
Turks or the Khedive appointed by Great Britain. 

I want to call the attention of the Senate to article 148, which 
says that 

In no case can Germany avail herself of these instruments— 

Referring to the contracts with Germany— 
and she undertakes not to intervene in any way in negotiations relat- 
ing to Egypt which may take place between Great Britain and the other 
pows rs, 

It is obvious that Great Britain anticipates and the treaty 
contemplates negotiations between the Government of Great 
Britain and the other powers with regard to Egypt. ‘The lib- 
erty of the Egyptians under the agreement which I have re- 
ferred to and under the principles which have been laid down 
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is a matter of immediate and urgent importance {5 tly 
Kgyptians and the peace of the world and should be taken . 
for negotiations without the embarrassment of any self servin. 
protectorate set up by the British Government, - 
Many British statesmen have from time to time sinco 
set forth their views with regard to the purposes of the British 
Government with relation to Egypt, which have been preseyjo,) 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
Now, Mr. President, I want to print in the Recorp the 
of the English Government in making a proclamation a 
ing a Khedive for Egypt. I do not wish to take the time of tio 
Senate to read it. It is a proclamation putting into force the 
appointment of a new Khedive for Egypt on December 15, 1914 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it wit) ), 
so ordered. 
The proclamation referred to is as follows: 


_In view of the action of His Highness Abbas Hihni Pasha. late] 
Khedive of Egypt, who has adhered to the King’s enemies, I{js "Mai. 
esty’s Government have seen fit to depose him from the khediviato, any 
that high dignity has been offered, with the title of Sultan of Kzypt t) 
His Highness Prince Hussein Kame! Pasha, eldest living prince of’ 
family of Mehemet Ali, and has been accepted by him. 

The King has been pleased to approve the appointment of Pring 
Hlussein to be an honorary knight grand cross of the Order of 1 
Bath on the occasion of his accession to the sultanate. 

The King has been pleased to give directions for the following a) 
pointment to the Order of St. Michael and St. George. 

iis Excellency Hussein Rushdi Pasha, president of the counvi) of 
ministers of His Highness the Sultan of Egypt, to be an honora) 
knight grand cross of the order. 

The following notice is issued by the foreign office: 

‘“*His Majesty’s Government having been informed that the Goyer 
ment of the French Republic have recognized the British protectorat 
over Egypt, His Britannic Majesty’s principal secretary of state for fo 
eign affairs hereby gives notice that His Majesty’s Government adhe 
to the Franco-Moorish treaty of March 30, 1912. 

“The foreign office communicates the following letter addressed 1 
Prince Hussein by the acting high commissioner in Egypt: 


“Catro, December 19, 191), 

“Your HigHness: I am instructed by His Britannic Majesty's pri 
cipal secretary of state for foreigu affairs to bring to the notice o 
Your Highness the circumstances procteme the outbreak of war betwee) 

His Britannic Majesty and the Sultan of Turkey and the changes whirl 
that war entails in the status of Egypt. 

“In the Ottoman cabinet there were two parties: On one side was 
a moderate party, mindful of the Srmpathy extended by Great Brita : 
to every effort toward reform in Turkey, who recognized that in th 
war in which His Majesty was already engaged no Turkish interests 
were concerned, and welcomed the assurances of His Majesty ani his 
allies that neither in Egypt nor elsewhere would the war be used as a 
pretext for any action injurious to Ottoman interests. On the ot! 
side, a band of unscrupulous military adventurers looked to find in ; 
war of aggression waged in concert with His Majesty’s enemies means 
of retrieving the disasters—military, financial, and economic—int 
which they had already plunged their country. Hoping to the |: 
that wiser counsels must prevail, His Majesty and his allies, i: 
of repeated violations of their rights, abstained from retaliatory acti 
until compelled thereto by the crossing of the Egyptian frontier 
armed bands and by the unprovoked attacks on Russian open ports 
Turkish naval forces under German officers. 

*“‘His Majesty’s Government are in possession of ample evidence th 
ever since the outbreak of war with Germany His Highness Ab)a ! 
Pasha, late Khedive of Egypt, has definitely thrown his lot w 
His Majesty’s enemies. 

“From the facts above sct out it results that the rights over U 
Egyptian executive of the Sultan or of the late Khedive are forfeited t 
His Majesty. : 

‘*His Majesty’s Government have already, through the gene! 
commanding His Majesty’s forces in Egypt, accepted exclusive 
bility for the defense of Egypt during the present war. It remains t 
lay down the form of the future government of the country freed, as 
I have stated, from all rights of suzerainty or other rights heretofore 
claimed by the Ottoman Government. ; 

“Of the rights thus accruing to His Majesty, no less than of those 
exercised in Egypt during the last 30 years of reform, His Majestys 
Government regard themselves as trustees for the inhabitants ©! 
Egypt. And His Majesty’s Government have decided that Great britail 
can best fulfill the responsibilities she has incurred toward lgypt )) 
the formal declaration of a British protectorate and by the government 
of the country under such protectorate by a prince of th \ 
family. Rea 

‘In these circumstances I am instructed by His Majesty's (Gover! 
ment to inform Your Highness that, by reason of your age and exper! 
ence, you have been chosen as the prince of the family of Mehemet A 
most worthy to occupy the khedival position, with the title : nd style 
of the Sultan of Egypt; and in inviting Your Highness to «a 
responsibilities of your high office I am to give you the forn 
ance that Great Britain accepts the fullest responsibility for the dete 
of the territories under Your Highness against all aggression whences’ 
ever coming. And His Majesty’s Government authorizes me to cecal 
that, after the establishment of the British protectorate now 4! Ince 
all Egyptian subjects, wherever they may be, will be entitled t 
the protection of His Majesty’s Government. : 

‘With Ottoman suzerainty there will disappear the restrict 
tofore placed by Ottoman firmans upon the numbers and 0! 
of Your Highness’s army and upon the grant of Your Highnes 
orifice distinctions. 
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“As regards foreign relations, His Majesty’s Government (ert ! 
most consistent with the new responsibilities assumed by Great Br ta 
that the relations between Your Highness’ Government and the 
resentatives of foreign powers should be henceforth conducted (hrous 
His Majesty’s representative in Cairo. err 

“Mis Majesty’s Government have repeatedly placed on record — 





the system of treaties known as the capitulations, by .whi Ry + 
Highness’ Government is bound, are no longer in harmony Wis 


development of the country; but I am expressly authorize 
that in the opinion of His Majesty’s Government the revision 


of these 
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treaties may 
ent war. 

“In the field of interna! administration I am to remind Your High- 
ness that, in consonance with the traditions of British policy, it has 
been the aim of His Majesty’s Government, while working through and 
in the closest association with the constituted Egyptian authorities, 
to secure individual liberty, to promote the spread of education, to fur- 
ther the development of.the natural resources of the country, and in 
such measure 2s the degree of enlightenment af public opinion may per- 
mit to associate the governed in the task of government. Not only is 
it the intention of His Majesty’s Government to remain faithful to such 
policy, but they are convinced that the clearer definition of Great 
Britain’s position in the country will accelerate progress toward self- 
government. 

“The religious convictions of Egyptian subjects will be scrupulously 
respected, a8 are those of His Majesty’s own subjects, whatever their 
ereed ; nor need [ affirm to Your Highness that in declaring Egypt free 
from any duty of obedience to those who have usurped political power 
at Constantinople His Majesty’s Government are animated by no hos- 
tility toward the khalifate. The past history of Egypt shows, indeed, 


most conveniently be postponed until the end of the pres- 


that the loyalty of Egyptian Mahomedans toward the khalifate is 
independent of any political bonds between Egypt and Constantinople. 
“The strengthening and progress of Mahomedan institutions in 


Egypt is naturally a matter in which His Majesty’s Government takes 
the deepest interest and in which Your Highness will be specially con- 
eerned, and, in carrying out such reforms as may be considered neces- 
sary Your llighness may count upon the sympathetie support of His 
Majesty’s Government, 

“JT am to add that His Majesty’s Government rely with confidence 
upon the loyalty, good sense, and self-restraint of Egyptian subjects to 


facilitate the task of the general officer commanding His Majesty’s 
forces, who is intrusted with the maintenance of internal order and 


with the prevention of the rendering of aid to the enemy. 
“T have, etc., 


““(Sd.) MILNE CHEETHAM.” 


Mr. OWEN. It is for the reason that I do not wish, with- 
out some interpretative resolution, to agree to this establish- 
ment of a protectorate by Great Britain over Egypt that I pro- 
pose, at the proper time, to offer an interpretative resolution 
that will cover it. Because I wish to see the right of self- 


government provided for the Egyptians, the Irish, the Philippine | 
people, and all people capable of self-government, I have called | 


up these records. 

Mr. President, the principles which should govern the world 
in regard to the exercise of sovereignty must, of course, keep in 
mind the weakness of certain backward people. In the Kongo, 
perhaps, will be found an extreme example of uncultured, un- 
civilized people, with no knowledge of government, no knowl- 
edge of how to establish an orderly and peaceful government. 
The same thing might be said in some parts of the Philippines. 
Yet there are gradually increasing throughout the world educated 
men belonging to all nations, and the number of educated 
people is being expanded everywhere. It will be remembered 
that the policy which I have been advocating to-day of the 
right of self-government was recognized by the United States 
after the Spanish War, when we gladly recognized in Cuba the 
right of self-government, and Cuba has been governing its own 
affairs for many years now, peacefully, satisfactorily, and 
without complaint on the part of the United States or any other 
nation. With regard to the Philippines, we had the avowed 
purpose of giving them self-government as rapidly as it could 
be brought about with safety. One of the things which has 
interfered with complete self-government for the Philippines 
has been the question as to whether or not the Philippines 
would be able to maintain their independence if they were 
turned free without any protecting power to safeguard them; 
but with the establishment of a league of nations that fear will 
disappear and the complete independence of the Philippines 
can be brought about without any great delay. 

The same thing is true with regard to Porto Rico. The 
United States has shown its good disposition there by giving to 
the people of Porto Rico citizenship in the United States; but 


Porto Rieo ought to have the right of self-government, and 
Porto Rico ought not to be subjected to the exploitation of 


those who desire to use the powers of the United States Gov- 
ernment in Porto Rico to their own private advantage in 
Way. 

The same principle applies to Shantung. 
Shantung. ‘They are entitled to self-government. 
he as good a government as they might 
them by some other power but it would be self-government. 
Japan has no purpose of maintaining any sovereignty over 
Shantung and has no right to do so. The very treaty which is 
before us itself provides that— 
shall 


aby 
The Chinese occupy 
It may not 
have established for 


Germany hand over to Japan within three months from the 


title deeds, and documents of every kind, wherever they may be. re- 
lating to the administration, whether civil, military, financial, judicial, 
or other, of the territory of Kiaochow. 
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And Japan has agreed definitely to turn these over to the | 
Government of China, and not to interfere any longer with the 


sovereignty of China in the government of Shantung. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President—— 

Mr. OWEN, I not intend to discuss the commercial 
rights which Japan desires to retain in the Province of Shan- 


ado 
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tung further than to say that if China, in the exercise « 
sovereignty, becomes discontented with the management of it 
railroads in Shantung by Japan, China, being the sov« 


power, can take up the question of taking over the com 
property upon making a satisfactory liquidation with Japa 
Mr. REED. Mr. President— 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
homa yield to the Senator from Missouri? 
Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator. 
Mr. REED. 


Senator tr 


The Senator made the statement that Japan 
had definitely agreed to turn back Shantung to China. 
Mr. OWEN. I have made that statement. 
Mr. REED. Where is that to be found? 
Mr. OWEN. It will be found in the ConGressionaL Recorp 


in a speech which I made some time ago; and the 
will excuse me if I do not go into an elaborate discussion of it 
because I do not want to be diverted. 

Mr. REED. I do not want to divert the Senator. I 


senator 


siiph 


wanted to know whether it was in any official document tha 
is on file, 

Mr. OWEN. I answered the Senator. 

Mr. REED. If the Senator wants to refer me to his «oth 


speech, I will, of course, turn to that. 

Mr. OWEN. I do refer the Senator there. 

Now, Mr. President, the covenant of the league 
world forum in article 11, which says: 

Any war or threat of war, whether immediately affecting an 
the members of the league or not, is hereby declared a matte 
eoncern to the whole league, and the league shall take any actio1 


provirtes 


may be deemed wise and effectual to safeguard the peace of nation Tn 
ease any such emergency should arise the secretary general shall, o1 
the request of any member of the league, forthwith summon a meeting 
of the council. 

It is alse declared to be the friendly right of each member of ths 
league to bring to the attention of the assembly or of the counci 
any circumstance whatever affecting ‘nternational relations whic! 


threatens to disturb international peace or the good understanding b 
tween nations upon which peace depends. 

Under this article a forum is provided where any nation 
prived of its right of self-government would have a right to b 
heard. I take it that the Irish people would have a right to 
come before the council and before the assembly and to ure 
their case and to show the reasons justifying their right » 
self-government. 

If they are subjected to commercial exploitation, as I under- 
stand has been charged, they have a right to bring that questi 
up, so that the peace of the nations should not be disturbed by 
any excitement over Ireland or by the constant appeals of thy 
Irish to publie opinion throughout the world to sustain Irelnnd 
against the British Government. 

More than that, I think the matter could be brought up : 
dispute in the assembly, as a matter affecting the peace of tlw 
world, under the agreement entered into by the Entente Allie~ 
as set forth in the declaration of Secretary Lansing on Novem 
ber 5, 1918. If men are denied their liberty and their right 
self-government contrary to the purposes for which this war 
was fought, contrary to the declaration of principles made 
the 5th of November, they have a right to bring that questiv: 
to the assembly, representing the powers of the world, where i 
may be heard. That is one of the great purposes of establish 
ing the covenant. It is not to give the covenant the power « 
overlordship. Overlordship or tyranny is impossible under th: 
league. 

I remind Senators that any representative sent to the asserm- 
bly is subject to immediate recall. He has no tenure of offices 
He is not appointed for 5 years, or 10 years, or 20 years, 
1 year. He goes as the representative of some power, 
that power has the right to fix his tenure. He has no salary 
fixed. He has no continuity of office. He has no basis upon 
which to carry on personal intrigue, and neither the council nor 
the assembly has legislative power. Neither has an army or a 
navy or a treasury, except such as may be afforded it by 
tributions of the several nations, as long as they approve, an 
the nations can withdraw when they wish on reasonable notic 

Many have thought that this covenant established a 
association too weak in its power to make effective its purposes 
But I hold that the purposes will be made effective by world 
opinion, by the moral force of mankind, when you take | 
world forum established in conjunction with the various meth- 


ele 


or 


iithe 


wor 


coming into force of the present treaty the archives, registers, plans, | ods by which those things which would tend to war are pre- 


another is close 


vented from reaching war. One door after 
against war, by conciliation, by arbitration, by the 
of the council, by the advice and opinion and report of the 
bly, and by delays. It is true that the report the a 


ean not be enforced. It is true that the report of the assembly 


negotiation 


ol SSCLUDALN 





is only persuasive at last. If it is carried out by a nation, 
however, that nation can not be subjected to and 

nation refuses to carry it out, the nation refusmge to earry it 
out can not be invaded under article 10.) Such a nation may be 
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subjected to war after three months’ notice (art. 12) but not to 

invasion (art. 10). But at present nations can go to war with 

each other without having any adequate method of international 

arbitration, international conciliation, or international settle- 

ment of disputes by world opinion. They can go to war now 
ithout notice, 

The disarmament provided by the covenant of the league, the 
universal boycott against an outlaw nation (art. 16), and, above 
all, the pledges of article 10, where every one of the 50 na- 
tious of the world agree to respect the territorial integrity of 
other nation, where every one agrees to take part in 


every, 


preserving the territerial integrity and existing political inde- | 


pendence of other nations, is sufficient to make war practically 
impossible, because it is incredible that any nation would have 
the temerity te face the world in arms. <Any nation that would 
i thing of that sort would become immediately an outlaw 
nation, Subject to world boycott and subject to the armed forces 
of mankind. The quick fall from power of such a government 
would be absolutely certain. 


do 


senators say they do not want to bind the United States or 
oin in preserving the territorial integrity of other nations. I 
ay, on the other hand, that I think the wisest and best policy 
or the United States is to cooperate with other nations in 


ledging its power to preserve the territorial integrity of other 
ations, and when it does give that pledge it will suffice to 
1 war, not make war. There is no nation in the world 
that would have the impudence or folly to face the whole world 
ih ar 

The most powerful of all the nations—Germany, Austria, Bul- 
caria, and Turkey, with their combined power—would not have 
dared invade Serbia if this rule had been in force. Every pru- 
dent, thoughtful man knows that that is. the truth. Germany 
anxiously sought to ascertain from Lord Grey whether or not 
i(ngland would go into the war if Germany should become em- 


fc 
l 

Nn 
revent 


broiled in the war with Austria and Serbia. I have. always 
thought it was a fatal errer not to have conveyed to the 
German authorities, in some way that was convincing, the 
idea that Great Britain would not stand for the invasion of 


Belgium and France. 

We stood for such invasion as neutrals; we talked peace after 

happened. We justified ourselves and thought we were doing 
au line thing for quite a while, until at last we diseovered that 
our fortunes and our welfare were inexplicably bound with the 
of the world and that we could not at last eseape the 
cataclysm brought about by arbitrary foree in invading the 
peaceful nations of the world. 

We have learned the lesson. The world has learned it. 
ovenant is before us to prevent another World War. 

i am in favor of declaring a war of external aggression an 
international crime of the first magnitude. I am in favor ef 
pledging the power of the United States to forbid it, and to be 
ready, if neecssary, to reduce to subjection any outlaw nation 
that dares in the future to invade the world. 

We have declared that principle in effect by the Monroe doe- 


peuce 


The 


irvine on the Western Hemisphere, and our statement that the 
United States would regard it as an unfriendly act for any 


power anywhere in the world to interfere with the rights of the 
Republics on the Western Hemisphere has been sufficient for a 


hundred years to protect the Western Hemisphere, exeept on 
one occasion—Mexico—when the United States was having a 
bloody fratricidal strife of 1861 to 1865, the European military 


to set up an empire in Mexico wnder an 
But immediately the war was over the United 


powers attempted 
Ausirian prince. 


Sta served notice on these foreign powers and they with- 
drew Maximilian was put before a firing squad, and that 
ended that controversy. 

The United States has never fought a war except for liberty. 

In 1776 for the liberty of the Colonies. 

[n 1812 for liberty on the high seas. 

in 1846 for the liberty of Texas, 

In 1866 for the liberty of the African slaves in America. 

In 1898 for the liberty of Cuba. 

In 1917 for the liberty of the world. America demands the 


fruits of this last Great War. 
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—— 


\ir. President, in every government there are those who divids 
according to the point of view—the Tories, reactionaries, and 
conservatives, who favor concentrating power in the hands of 
the few, and the liberals and progressives, who believe in_plac- 
ing the governing power in the hands of the people. These 
divisions often defy party lines 

One class of men, the reactionaries or stand-pat element, | 


think favorably of special privilege and in terms of acquisition, 
while the liberals or progressives think first in terms of human 
lift nd think second in terms of property as merely contribu- 


tory to life. 


| 
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In all of the Governments of Europe the contest everlasting], 
goes on, as well as with us, 

As 2 rule, the progressives have faith in the connnon sense 
and common honesty of mankind, while the conservatives have 
little or no faith in either. 

sut all of the world is now under a profound movement ‘as 
powerful as the tides toward liberty and justice, and the progress 
of mankind can not be stopped by any man, any party, or any 
nation. So far the United States has led the way. 

I have faith to believe that the people of the United States 
will not relinquish the moral leadership which they have glori 
ously assumed, but that her ideals of justice, liberty, peace, and 
human happiness may soen, very soon, be established among the 
sons. of men. 










































































TITE COVENANT POINTS THE 

I favor the covenant without amendments or destruetive 
reservations, but: with interpretations that shall safeguard ow 
rights and prevent the possibility of our views being misinter 
preted. 

Mr. SHIBLDS. Mr. President, the amendment to the proposed 
treaty with Germany, commonly called the Shantune amend 
ment, now under consideration by the Senate, has not chal 
lenged my attention or interested me as have other amendment: 
and ‘the several reservations reported by the Committee on For 
eign Relations. This, perhaps, grows out of my opinion th: 
its importance to the Ameriean people, compared to those, is in 
considerable. 

[ am not oblivious to the argument that it involves nation:| 
honor, which the American people should always cherish and 
never suffer to be tarnished, nor do I overlook the fact that the 
practical annexation of the Shantung territory and its 40,000,000 
of people will add greatly to the strength of the Empire 0: 
Japan, the most 2utoeratie and aggressive Asiatic nation, wit! 
the ambitions of which many well-informed Americans believe ai 
some time this country will have to reckon. The disposition o 
the Shantung territory is a controversy in which America ji 
net directly interested, and a contention solely between two 
Asiatic governmenis, with both of whom we are at peace, 
who were our allies in the reeent war with Germany. 

In my opinion, relatively speaking, the Senate has devoted too 
much time to this controversy, and I sincerely hope that the de 
bate is now drawing to a conelusion, and that the propose 
amendment may speedily come to a vote. 

The Senate should, I think, give its attention to those provi 
sions of the treaty believed by the majority of the Senators 
and as I believe, to vitally affect the severeignty and independ 
ence of the United States, the honor of our Nation, the liberties 
of the American people and their right to govern themselves i: 
their domestic and internal affairs free from the interference -n 
control of any other nation or all the nations of the world. 

What I have to say about this amendment will be brief snd 
confined to what IL think affects the interests of the American 
people and the established policies of our Government. 


WAY. 


and 


The provision of the treaty proposed to be amended is foun 
in part 4 article 156, and is as follows: 
Germany renounces, in favor of Japan, all her rights, title, an 


territory of Kiaochow, rai 


privileges—particularly those concerning the C 1 / 
she acquired in virtu: 


ways, mines, and submarine cables—which 
the treaty concluded by her with China on March 5, 1898, and of a! 
other arrangements relative to the Province of Shantung. — r 

All German rights in the Tsingtau-Tsinanfu Railway, including i 
branch line, together with its subsidiary property of all kinds, station 
shops, fixed and rolling stock, mines, plant, and material for the explo 
tation of the mines, are and remain acquired by Japan, together with al 
rights and privileges attaching thereto. ; ; ae 

The German State submarine cables from Tsingtan to Shanghai a: 
from Tsirgtau to Chefoo, with all the rights, privileges, and properti 
attaching thereto, ure similarly acquired by Japan, free and clear of al 
charges and encumbrances. 

The amendment proposed is to strike out the word * Japiin 
and insert ‘* China.” 

The United States is not mentioned, directly or indirectly, 
this article, and it purports to be entirely a contract or stipu 
lation between Germany and Japan, and the amendment pro 
poses to make it one between Germany and China. 

The position of those who favor the amendment is that the 


United States is a party because of the fact that it is a signa 
tory to the treaty as a whole. 
The proposed treaty is between the allied and associates 


os 
Om 


powers, aggregating different nations, and Germany, and con 
tains many matters in which only one or more of those several 
powers and Germany are solely interested. 
Such is the character of the provision now under discussion 
The United States is not interested in it and is only a part) 
by construction, if at all. 
“These being the facts, Mr. President, I shall vote against the 
amendment regardless of the merits of the controversy between 
Japan and China. 
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The Shantung Peninsula was ceded by China to the Imperial 
Kmpire of Germany by treaty in 1898, and Germany remained 
in possession until by force and conquest it was wrenched from 
it and occupied by Japan. 

Japan was in possession of the sovereignty and the property 
rights which Germany had there acquired when the armistice 
was declared and the treaty formulated. 

Germany by the treaty renounces all the rights which it ac- 
quired under the treaty with China to Japan. 

The United States is at peace with both Japan and China, 
and is under no treaty obligations to either of them concerning 
the territory now in question, 

It has no obligations, legal or moral, concerning the respective 
rights of either of these powers in this territory. 

The fact that the conquest and retention of this country and 
these people by the Empire of Japan may be conceded to violate 
the rules of self-determination and government by consent of 
peoples which our Chief Executive promulgated before we went 
into the war, when we had nothing to do with it, that should 
control the terms of peace among nations, does not, in my 
opinion, call upon the United States to take part in this con- 
troversy, or to uphold the sovereignty and property rights of 
Japan or those of China. 

Wherever may be our sympathies in this controversy, we, as 
a pation, have no right to intermeddle in it. 

The proposed amendnient, in my opinion, conflicts directly 
with the long-established policy of the United States forbidding 
intervention in the intrigues, political affairs, and resultant 
wars of foreign countries, which is undertaken to be abandoned 
and destroyed by section 10 of the proposed league of nations 
contained in part 1 of the treaty, and which the majority of 
the Senate I hope and believe will obviate by the reservations 
reported by the Committee on Foreign Relations for that pur- 
pose, or one similar in effect, to which and other reservations 
in line with it I will give my hearty support. 

I am unable to reconcile the support of the Shantung amend- 
ment, a matter solely between the Empire of Japan and the 
Republie of China, with the proposed reservation to section 10; 
und, in my belief, those who support the amendment and this 
reservation are occupying absolutely inconsistent positions. 

I shall oppose all provisions of the proposed league of nations 
and the treaty which violate or tend to abandon the policy of 
the United States proclaimed by Washington and reiterated in 
inessages and other public documents by Jefferson, Madison, 
Monroe, Jackson, Cleveland, and by President Wilson in public 
addresses as late as 1914, 1915, and 1916 that this country should 
not form any entangling alliances or involve itself in the jeal- 
ousies, strifes, political intrigues, and resultant wars of foreign 
countries, and support such amendments and reservations as 
may be necessary to preserve unimpaired that policy. 

This policy has redounded to the glory of the American Gov- 
ernment and contributed to the happiness of the American people. 
Under it we have grown great, rich, and powerful. ‘That it is 
founded upon the soundest principles of statesmanship and pub- 
lic safety is conclusively demonstrated by the history of our 
Nation and by the experience of a century. 

It, like its corollary, the Monroe doctrine, was adopted for the 
safety and preservation of the American Government and Ameri- 
can liberties, and they are so interwoven and interdependent that 
they must stand or fall together. 

They are both so definite and clear in their terms and have 
been so long and so uniformly adhered to that they have become 
fixed rules for the government of our country in its foreign re- 
lations and practically a part of our fundamental law—yes, a 
very limitation upon the treaty-making power of the President 
and the Senate which they have no power to wantonly viclate. 

This rule and policy was followed in the only general peace 
treaties for the prevention of war this country has been a 
party to. 

The procés-verbal of The Hague peace conference, 1897, had a 
reservation in these words: 


The delegation of the United States of America on signing the con- 


vention for the pacific settlement of international disputes, as proposed | 


by the international peace conference, makes the following declaration: 

“Nothing contained in this convention shall be so construed as to 
require the United States of America to depart from its traditional 
policy of not intruding upon, interfering with, or entangling itself in the 
political questions or policy or internal administration of any foreign 
State: nor shall anything contained in the said convention be construed 
to imply a relinquishment by the United States of America of its tradi- 
tional attitude toward purely American questions.” 


Again, at the conference in 1907 the American delegates made 
this reservation: 
Nothing contained in this convention shall be so construed as to re- 


fuire the United States of America to depart from its traditional policy 
of not intruding upon, interfering with, or entangling itself in the 
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political questions of policy or internal administration of any foreig: 
State; nor shall anything contained in the said convention be con 
strued to imply a relinquishment by the United States of its traditiona 
attitude toward purely American questions. 


Again, in the only other conference for the prevention of war 
which I can now recall, by settling the controversy betwee 
Germany and France in regard to Morocco, the Senate, in gi\ 
ing its consent to that treaty and its reasons for being a party, 
inserted the following reservation: 

_ Resolved further, That the Senate, as a part of this act of ratific: 
tion, understands that the participation of the United States in th 
Algeciras conference and in the formation and adoption of the gener: 
act and protocol which resulted therefrom, was with the sole purpos: 
of preserving and increasing its commerce in Morocco, the protection a 
to life, liberty, and property of its citizens residing or traveling therein 
and of aiding by its friendly offices and efforts, in removing frictio) 
and controversy which seemed to menace the peace between power 
signatory with the United States to the treaty of 1880, all of whic! 
are on terms of amity with this Government; and without purpose ft 
depart from the traditional American foreign policy which forbids 
participation by the United States in the settlement of political «| 
tions which are entirely European in their scope. 

It will be noted that the reservations in The Hague confer 
ences apply to the whole world, not to Europe alone. 

Mr. President, there is one other declaration upon this sul 
ject that I desire to read at this juncture. While primaril; 
the question of the Monroe doctrine was involved—that 
interwoven and related to that of forbidding this country 
involve itself in the troubles and controversies of foreign ma 
tions that it applies to the proposition I am now trying to et 
force—I am going to read from the message of President Cleve 
land, a Democrat and un American, to the United States Senat« 
in regard to the Venezuelan controversy with Great Britain. 
Mr. Cleveland said: 

Such reply is embodied {in two communications addressed by 
British Prime Minister to Sir Julian Pauncefote, the British Ambas 
sador at this Capital. It will be seen that one of these communications 
is devoted exclusively to observations upon the Monroe doctrine, anid 
claims that in the present instance a new and strange extension and 


Is, SO 


development of th's doctrine is insisted on by the United States. tha 
the reasons justify an appeal to the doctrine enunciated-by Presiden: 


Monroe are generally inapplicable “to the state of things in which 
live at the present day,” and especially inapplicable to a controver- 
involving the boundary line between Great Britain and Venezuela 

Withvut attempting extended argument in reply to these positions 
it may not be amiss to suggest that the doctrine upon which we st 
is strong and sound because its enforcement is important to our peas 
and safety as a Nation, and is essential to the integrity of our free in 
stitutions and the tranquil maintenance of our distinctive form of gov. 
ernment. It was intended to apply to every stage of our national lif: 
and can not become obsolete while our Republic endures. If the balan 
of power is justly e# cause for jealous anxiety among the governments 0! 
the Old World, and a subject for our absolute noninterference, none th 
less is an observance of the Monroe doctrine of vital concern to 
people and their Government. 

Assuming, theiefore, that we may properly insist upon this doctri: 


on 


without regard to the “state of things in which we live,” o1 
changed conditions here or elsewhere, it is not apparent why its ap 


plication may not be invoked in the present controversy. 
President Cleveland concludes that message in these patriotic 
words, which most forcibly showed the position of the America: 
people in relation to the proposed treaty: 
In making these recommendations I am fully alive to the 


sibility incurred, and keenly realize all the consequences that may f: 
low. 


respo 


I am, nevertheless, firm in my conviction that while it is a grievous 
thing to contemplate the two great English-speaking peoples of the 
world as being otherwise than friendly competitors in the onward 


march of civilization, and strenuous and worthy rivals in all the art 
of peace, there is no calamity which a great nation can invite which 
equals that which follows a supine submission to wrong and injustic 
and the consequent loss of national respect and honor beneath which ar 
shielded and defended a people’s safety and greatness. 


The true course, in my opinion, to be pursued, if the United 
States can be construed to be a party to the provision of the 
treaty in question, is to adopt a reservation withholding our 


consent to this article and declining all participation in the 
controversy between these two foreign nations, with both of 


whom we are on terms of amity and peace, reserving the right 
to do what we think just in the future. 

There can be no justification for us becoming involved in this 
controversy, and possibly in honor bound, to go to war to main 
tain the rights of one or the other of these countries. 

We are not directly parties to this article of the treaty now; 
but if we adopt this amendment we will be parties to it and i: 
honor bound to sustain all guaranties which we enter into i: 


| relation to it. 


Mr. President, I again express the wish that this amendment 
can be disposed of without much further debate and that we cat 
reach and dispose of the amendments and reservations whic! 
are vital to the American Government and the American peopl 

There are several of these amendments or reservations, 
they are variously styled, which I propose to vote for and whic 
I hope will be adopted without much delay. [I will not now 
cuss them, but merely announce my position upon them, 


‘lis 
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I sin unwilling to create a supergovernment to dictate or even 
advise the United States in its foreign or domestic affairs and 


policies, 

I um unwilling to obligate the United States to guarantee the 
territorial integrity and existing political independence of seme 
i> uations, found in every part of the globe, populated by all 


the different races of peoples and nationalities, including the 

“flung possessions of the powerful British Bmpire, as well as 
the smaltest and weakest nations of the world, some unable 
yet to stand alone and others verging on collapse and dissolu- 
tio, whereby our country would be constantly embroiled in 
expensive and sanguinary wars. 

J am unwilling, Mr. President, to vete for a conseript lw, 
to send young men of this country, like Hessian mercenaries, 
into foreign countries to take part in a war in which our 
country is not interested, and I shall never do so. An army can 
not be raised for that purpose in any other way than by such 
legislation; and I now predict if this treaty is ratified that 
Congress will fail to observe it, although it is in honor bound to 
carry out a 
power may enter it 
the Constitution. 

Mr. REED. Will the Senator vield for 

Mr. SHIELDS. I wil 

Mr. REED. I mei wish to call the Senater’s attention to 
the fact that the pending military bill makes conscription auto- 
inatie the moment a war is declared, the President having the 
right to call out the treops by the draft process, just as he had 
during the last war, and that bill is now submitted to us asa 
part of the scheme of world peace. 

Mr. SHIELDS. IT have so understood the provisions of that 
bill, although I have net carefully read it. I announce now that 
if such provisions are in the bill when comes before the Sen- 
ate, it shall not have my support. 

Mr. REED. They are in the bill. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, I am unwilling to support a 
treaty which, by the remotest implication or possible construc- 
tion, authorizes a supergovernment or a ceuncil of foreign 
nations to interfere with and control our internal affairs and 
domestic relations of any character, sacred rights cherished by 
ll nations, and now secured to them by both national and inter- 
national laws. I will favor reservations which will absolutely 
und unequivocally exclude such interference and control. 


vithin the authority conferred upon it by 


an interruption ? 


1 um unwilling to commit this country by treaty obligations | 


which do not clearly and beyond controversy preserve and per- 
petuate the Monroe doctrine. 
The United States is : 
ie political equal of al] other nations, and the sovereignty and 
equality which Washington compelled Great Britain to concede 
nnd recognize and which Jacksen sustained at New Orleans can 
lot be constitutionally surrendered or impaired in the slightest 
degree, regardless of whether it affects our material interest. 
There must be reservations which will protect eur honor and 
vereign equality. 

! will not consent to the B 
league of nations to 1 vote for the United States. I have too 
much pride in my country to approve any treaty that concedes 
precedence to the British Empire or reduces the United States 


1 
! 


to political equality at heme or abroad with a colony or subordi- | 


nate division of that Empire. 

hur flag, with my consent, shall never float lower than that 
of Great Britain or any combination of nations. 

Mir. President, we tiust not be guilty of such delay in the 


consideration ef this treaty as the peace conference at Paris 
wis in formulating it 

{ to the interest of the worid, and particularly America, 
in which Y sim primarily interested, that final action be had in 
the nutter as soon as possible 

The American people do not, in my opinion, eare so much 
about the proposed league of nations as they do about the 


conclusion of the war and the restoration of normal conditions. 
I know that such is their interest. 

{ «lo not menn to charge that there has been any umwarranted 
delay by the Senate in its deliberations. 

here gre questions involved which concern the American 


more deeply than any other treaty that was ever -pre- 
“| to this bedy, and they merit and require the fullest 
deliberation and maturest consideration, 


The responsibility and duty of the Senate in advising and 
consenting to the treaty is imposed by the same high authority 
that authorizes the Chief Executive to negotiate treaties, is of 
equal dignity and foree, and must be met by the Senate and 
discharged patriotically and wisely, free of all possible ex- 
irnneous influences, 


treat that the constitutions! treaty-making | 
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The Senate, as I remember, was the last legislative hody 
of the great powers to which the treaty was submitted for 
approval, and it has not consumed more time than cther 
parliamentary bodies in its consideration. 

Great Britain, as I understand, is the only signatory power 
which has fully ratified it, and this was to be expected, for in it, 
as in every treaty made following great commotions and wars 
in Kurepe, the British Empire has secured the lion’s share ot 
territory and commercial advantages. 

France and Italy have practically, but not entirely, completed 
the ratification of the treaty, and they are the nations ben 


fited next to Great Britain. 


The United States Senate is not to be censured for its 
deliberate consideration, when it is remembered that under 
the treaty we get nothing not common to the smallest nations, 


| but the United States assumes great and practically permanent 


“obligations to harass its people with further burdensome taxi- 


tion and to send its young men to foreign countries to figh 


|} and perchance to die in foreign wars, the right or wrong of 


which they know not and in which their country has no 
material interest. 

Mr. President, when the other amendments and reservation 
to which I have alluded, come before the Senate, I hope to bi 
able {0 express my views and my reasons for supporting them, 
or others substituted for them, more logically and with som: 
elaboration. There are reasons which have prevented me fro 


| doing so before this time. 


‘reign and independent Natien, | 


tish Nmpire having 6 vetes in the | 





Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, before the Senator from Te 
nessee yields the floor, if he will allow me, 1 desire to cal 
attention to one slight omission which I think be made. H 
referred to the reservations made by our delegation at Th 
Hague in 1907; but I think the Senator did not mention that 
those reservations were made a part of the resolution of 

| ratification by the Senate. The resolution was submitted b) 
Mr. Carter, und was eonsidered by unanimous censent and 
agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved (two-thirds of the Senaters present concurring ikercin), 
That the Senate advise and consent to the ratification of a conventio 
signed by the delegates of the United States to the Second International 
Peace Conference, held at Tne Hague from June 16 to October 18, 1907, 
for the pacific settlement of international disputes subject to the de 
laration made by the delegates of the United States before signing said 
eonvention, namely : 

“ Nothing contained in this convention shall be so construed as t 
require the United States of America to depart from its tradition 
policy of not intruding upon, interfering with, or entangling itsel! 
the political questions of policy or internal administration of any fo: 
eign Staie; nor sball anything contained in the said convention be co 
strued to imply a relinquishment by the United States of its tradition: 
attitude toward purely American questions.” 

Resolved further, as a part of this act of ratificétion, That t! 
United States approves this convention with the understanding that 
recourse to the permanent court for the settlement of differences can | 
iad only by agreement thereto through general or special treaties « 
arbitration heretofore or hereafter concluded between the parties in d 
pute: and the United States now exercises the option contained in 
article 58 of said convention, to exclude the formulation of the “ con 
promis *” by the permanent court, and hereby excludes from the com 
petence of the permanent court the power to frame the “ eompromis 
required by general or special treaties of arbitration concluded or her 
after to be concluded by the United States, and further expressly 4d 
clares that the ‘‘ compromis”’ required by any treaty of arbitration to 
which the United States may be a party shall be settled only by agr 
ment between the contracting parties, unless such treaty shall express! 
provide otherwise. 

Then they reserved to the Sennie of the United States the 
right of ratifying and passing upon the provisions made in each 
treaty of arbitration. 

At that same conference at The Hague a convention concer! 
ing the rights and duties of neutral powers in naval war wa 
negotiated, and on April 17, 1908, this occurred in the Senat 

April 17, 1908: On motion of Mr. Bacon, the Senate proceeded to 
consider the same as in Committee of the Whole; and no amendment 
being proposed, it was reported to the Senate; and no amendment bei! 
proposed, Mr. Bacon submitted the following resolution, which w 
considered by unanimous consent and unanimously agreed to: 

Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators present concurring therein). 
That the Senate advise and consent to the adherence of the United 
States to a convention adopted by the second international peace cont 
' ence held at The Hague from June 15 to October 18, 1907, concerning t! 

rights and duties of neutral powers in naval war, reserving and excl! 
ing, however, article 23 thereof, which is in the following words 
“A neutral power may allow prizes to enter its ports and road 
steads, whether under convoy or not, when they are brought ther: 
be sequestrated pending the decision of a prize ceurt. It may have th 
prize taken to another of its ports. ; L 
“If the prize is,eonveyed by a warship, the prize erew may go on 
board the convoying ship. ; 
| “Jf the prize is not under convoy, the prize crew are left at liberty 
Resolved further, That the United States adheres to this convention 
| with the understanding that the last clause of article 3 implies the 
duty of a neutral power to make the demand therein mentioned for 
the return of a ship captured within the neutral jurisdiction and no 
| longer within that jurisdiction. 


It will be observed that that reservation excluded entirely 
‘one article of the cenvention, 
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Task pardon of the Senator from Tennessee for interrupting 
him, but the matter was so pertinent that I thought he would 

object. 
SHIELDS. I inadvertently failed to mention that the 
embraced that reservation in the resolution ratifying 
the convention, and I am very glad the Senator has supplied 

» information and read the resolution of ratification in full. 
Mr. LODGE. I intend to have all reservations adopted by the 
to any treaty printed. I have nearly completed the 
compilation, and I am going to have it printed in pamphlet 
orm, and also in the Recorp. 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. Mr. President, I read a document by 
inj. Louis Livingston Seaman, M. D., LL. D., F. R. G. S. 
nresident emeritus of the China Society of America, entitled 
\n Appeal to Members of the Senate of the United States— 
Shall the Treaty of Peace be one of Justice or one of Infamy?” 
VHE TREATY OF PEACE Br 


\lr 
il 


Senate 


Senate 


TALL ONE or Justice oR ONE OF INFAMY? 


‘That is the question the United States is now called upon to 

nsider, and the destiny of nations hangs on the decision. 
\merica entered the Great War as the champion of smaller na- 
tu preserve the independence of imperiled countries, and 
ty rescue Civilization from barbarism. From its birth our Re- 
nublic has stood for the rights of the oppressed. Our ideals 

ve been for liberty and justice. Our great civil conflict re- 
moved the blot of slavery from our land—our Spanish cam- 
piign gave freedom and prosperity and happiness to an enslaved 
people in Cuba and in the Philippines, and our compensation for 
the sacrifice was the gratification of our ideals. We acknowl- 
edged no masters, and we do not propose to. 

“The problem to-day is the ratification of the peace treaty 
vith the Huns and the creation ef a league of nations. Shall 
the Fourth of July, 1919, pass into history as the last anniversary 
of American independence? Shall we, by agreeing to article 10 
of the covenant of the league of nations, surrender our sover- 
eiguty gained in 1776 to Great Britain, who by a vote of six to 
can impose upon us the incalculable obligation of preserv- 
the territorial integrity and political independence of her- 

uny member of the league of nations in any part of the 
lobe? Are we prepared to submit our traditional attitude 
regurding purely American questions to a tribunal in which 
re in such a hopeless minority or in which the vote of New 
land could count as equal to our own? Shades of Wash- 
and Jefferson! What would their verdict if they 
could witness the depths to which our land has been dragged 

order to gratify the personal ambition and egotism of the 
too proud to fight’ pacifist who in the peace conference at 
Paris has been so hopelessly outwitted by trained Eurepean and 
ntal diplomacy that to-day he is the laughingstock of 
huropean statesmen, and whose refusal to prepare for the in- 
evitable resulted in a prolongation of the war for more than a 
year, the loss of more than a million lives, the destruction of 
property inestimable, and suffering and misery that can not be 
described or measured. And poor China—whose Government, in 
the opinion of many competent authorities, has given more hap- 
piness and individual liberty to a greater mass of humanity than 
other Government in the world ; whose representatives were 
promised by our President that if their country entered the war 
in 1917 their territorial integrity would be preserved—where 
China stand if this unholy alliance is consummated, and 
the birthplace of Confucius, sacred to the Chinese, 
with its 40,000,000 inhabitants turned over to the tender mercy 
of the Japanese, whose policy of territorial aggrandizement 
‘ivals that of the European nations, as witnessed in NKorea, 
Manchuria, and the Pacific Isles, and whose threats of aggres- 
ni, nade at the point of the bayonet, prevented China’s en- 

trance in the war in its earliest days? 
On August 20, 1914, I cabled Wu Ting Fang, secretary of 
‘of China, from Ostend, Belgium, imploring China to sever 
plomatie relations and declare war on Germany at once—to 
lumediately seize all territory in China then occupied by Ger- 
uany, to refuse further payment of indemnity for the Boxer 
iprising, and to demand repayment of all indemnities already 
|, together with substantial damages for German occupation 

f Chinese territory. All this I then regarded, and still regard, 
us the moral right of China, for there would have been no 
Boxer uprising had it not been for Germany's policy of bar- 

sm and aggression, when in carrying out the Kaiser’s order 
behave like Huns’ they committed acts of ‘kultur’ and 
cruelty that challenged those since perpetrated in Belgium and 
Polund. Now is China’s opportunity to regain her lost Provinces 
ull obtain justice, and the people of the United States who are 
familiar with the conditions and know the truth demand that 

the United States Senate shall secure this result. 
{t was hoped that the carnival of territorial lust, which for 
ries caused untold bloodshed the world over, had eculmi- 
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nated in the partitioning of Africa—the t of the 
to be parceled off by the world’s looters, whe, in the divisi: f 
the spoils, followed, as the robber barons of feudal days 


continen 


is 


“The good old rule, the simple plan, 
That they should take who have th: 
And they should keep who can, 


“But look at China to-day—that grand old country, with its 
great wall which for over 20 centuries protected it from th 
hordes of Tartars and Mongols on the north, while its Tibetan 
ranges on the west and impenetrable forests on the south per 
mitted it to live in peace and tranquillity thousands of years, 
with no fear of molestation by ‘foreign devils’ from land o 


sea. And in this time the beautiful but fallacious philosophy of 
Confucius, which taught the rule of moral suasior ruther than 
that by might, grew until its was expressed in th 
proverb, ‘ Better have no child than one who is a soldier ’—this, 
too, in a land where it is considered a disgrace to die childless. 

“And what was the natural result of pacifism? A condition 
of insecurity, of defenselessness, of inability to enforce that first 
law of nature—self-protection—followed, which, when realized 
by the occidental nations, resulted in their seizing great sections 
of her domains upon trivial excuses, and wringing most valuabk 
concessions from her rulers. 

“As a direct result of this spoliation, the worm at 
turned, and the Boxer uprising of 1900 followed, having for 
its declared purpose the forcible expulsion of all foreigners 
from the country, and the recovery by China of her despoiled 
possessions, I say, without fear of contradiction by those who 
are familiar with that issue (and I was there), that that uy 
rising was one of the most splendid exhibitions of patriotism 
witnessed in- modern times. The methods pursued by the Chi- 
nese, due to the ignorance of their misguided leaders, and the 
horrors that followed, have afforded the theme for many 
tragic tale and numberless explanatory theories. But the plain 
fact can not be gainsaid, nor too strongly emphasized, that the 
essential motive of that propaganda was the freeing of the land 
from the hated foreigners, who, in current phrase, had ‘ robbed 
the people of their country.’ 

“Tt was then, that in reprisal and revenge, the so-called civil- 
The cight allied armies of the 
‘great powers’ marched to their capital, slaughtered their 
people, raped their women, looted their temples, their treasure, 
and their habitations, committed brutalities that rivaled 
of the Huns in the recent great tragedy, and created a senti 
ment in China which fairly crucified Christianity, and which 
should redound to the shame and humiliation of the Christian 
nations whose forces participated in the outrages; but which 
instead, secured monstrous indemnities and subjected China to 


essence 


i> 


those 


the most humiliating terms of peace that were ever inflicted 
upon a nation, and that have kept her poverty-stricken ever 
since. America, however, has some réason for pride in that 
she waived claims to over half the indemnity, whitst her vrea 
statesman, John Hay, succeeded temporarily in preserving the 
integrity of the country by his splendid policy of the 
door.’ 

“Never shall I forget that winter at Ching Wan Tao, follow 
ing the war, where detachments of the allied army were gath 
ered awaiting the fate of China. They reminded me of a pack 


dead animal—each 


while 


wolves around the carcass of a 
his fangs in the carcass, lest 


of hungry 
fearing 


to set so engaged 





his neighbor might do the same with him. And so during tl 
long negotiations that finally led to the declaration of pene 
the situation continued 
“Four years later I again visited that scene, and there, in 
smaller numbers, were found the troops of many nation still 
waiting, ready to seize the first opportunity to partition the 
country and to secure their share of the spoil. But ere 
pressing engagements were then imminent, involving the atten- 
tion of some of the powers. The Russo-Japanese struggle was 
on and China was given a temporary respite. Frem that time 
until the outbreak of the revolution whieh led to the establish- 
ment of the Republic, China paid the indemnity claims with 
such regularity that no opportunity was found for interferviice. 
“For more than three-quarters of a century, beginning with 
the unrighteous opium war, and even later, China hi: | 
subjected to a series of squeezes and despoilment of he 
tory to an extent unequaled in history. The iniquitor 
nities wrung from her as the resu! fr ihe Boxe i 
would have been reversed, and th ountir Woo 
them would be paving for the outrages ” ted hae 
instead of might prevailed. The powerful é 
financial institutions doing business in the Or 
obsessed with the idea that it is legiiimaic hu 
the country, regardless of right or ju ‘ i 
the so-called German rights in Sh: ! | Is 
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Three are to-day continuing that policy, and making our coun- 
try, the United States, underwriters to the unholy deal. 

The effect upon China of the spoliation of her territory and 
finances created among the leading minds of her people an ap- 


preciation of her weakness and of the netessity for the adop- 
occidental methods for self-protection. They saw the 
imbecitity of continuing the policy .of the Manchu 
dynasty and the necessity for a change of government, and the 
Chinese Republic became a reality. The character of the revo- 
lution which made it possible was remarkable. It obtained the 
inaximum of liberty with the minimum of bloodshed. It was 
an evolution rather than a revolution, the most potent factors 
of which were those of peace and not of war. They were the | 
results of trade with foreign nations, the importation of modern 
inventions, railroads, telegraphs, newspapers; the work of Chris- | 
| 

| 


tion of 


absolute 


iian missionaries, schools and colleges established by them; 
but, most of all, the influence of Chinese students who had been 
educated in foreign universities, and who carried back to their 
native land the high ideals of occidental government. In com- 
parison with the epoch-making wars for freedom in occidental 
lands—the French Revolution, England’s fight for the Magna | 
Charta, or our own great seven years’ struggle for independ- 
the Chinese revolution was almost bloodless. It is stated | 
that the total mortality of the war which secured the emanci- 
pation of 400,000,600 of people was less than the number iost in 
the Battle of the Wilderness or in single conflicts in the war 
just concluded. 

“The moderation shown by the successful leaders to their 
late rulers was another striking characteristic. Instead of the 
ruillotine or exile, they were retired with liberal pensions and | 
allowed to retain their empty titles. The leaders enjoined upon | 
their followers the protection of life and property, beth commer- | 
cial and missionary, and these orders were strictly obeyed. 

“A people who carried to a successful termination such a 
revolution deserve the respect and recognition of the world in 
their present great crisis. The enemies and looters of China to- 
day forget the traditions of the race—that China was old when 
Chaldean and Babylon were young; that she saw the rise and 
fall of Grecian and Roman civilization; and that she has main- 
tnined the integrity and honor of her Government ever since; | 
ihat her scholars discovered the compass and invented the in- 
tellectual game of chess when the Huns of Europe and the 
Japanese were groveling in the darkness of medievalism; that 
she produced her own science, literature, art, philosophy, and 
religion, whose founder, Confucius, 500 years before the birth 
of Christ, expounded the doctrine of Christianity in the saying, 
‘Do not do unto others what you would not have others do 
unto you.” They forget that for nearly a thousand years China 
has been nearer a democracy in many features of its govern- 
ment than any other government then in existence. The funda- 
mental unit of democracy, the foundation upon which our own | 
Government rests, is embodied in the principle of the New Eng- | 
land town meeting. All authorities on democracy—De Tocque- | 
ville, Bryce, and the Compte de Paris—agree in this, and in 
China all local government for centuries has been controlled by 
local authorities, 

“The Chinese have never sought territorial aggrandizement 
but have loved the paths of peace, where the law of morai 
suasion, and not of might, ruled. They possess qualities of in- 
dustry, economy, temperance, and tranquillity unsurpassed by 
uny nation on earth. With these qualities they are in the great 
race of the survival of the fittest to stay. They are to be feared 
by foreign nations more for their virtues than for their vices, 
and in their present struggle for the maintenance of their ter- 
ritory they deserve our earnest sympathy and support. Will 
America, the champion of justice, now desert that grand old 
country and witness its vivisection when we have the power to 
prey it? 

The Japancse claim their country is overcrowded and they | 
more room for their increasing population. Is this a 
legitimate reason that the 450,000,000 Chinese should be crowded | 
out of the land in which they have lived for 6,000 years? Is 
China to become a Honolulu, where 60 per cent of the 
population are Japanese? 

“Japan has already been rewarded many times for her con- 
tribution to the victory of the Allies in being relieved of the 
threatening danger from Germany, which when in possession 
of Kiaochow strategetically commanded the Japanese Sea, and 
where a strong navy would be a perpetual menace, and also by 
the award of the rich islands north of the Equator, which seem to 
be forgotten when this subject is discussed. 

“Dr. David Jayne Hill, our former ambassador to Germany, 
stated in the North American Review that the Senate ‘ can 
ratify 


Cony 


ence 





ent 


require 


second 


the treaty of peace and at the same time can reject a | 
lengue of 


the nations.” We hope the Senate will | 


aor 
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| playing for a big prize—for the control of Kiaochow an 
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LD, 


exercise its constitutional right and defeat the creation of 4), 
league which is founded upon such monstrous injustice , 
land which so richly deserves our protection, but which Mp 
Wilson, who recognized it as a-republic, has deserted. 

* Defeated and made a laughingstock by the diplomacy «7 
Lloyd-George and the Japanese, who, to use the language o;{ 
street, ‘put it all over him’ while I was in Paris in the jag 
days of the peace congress through the bluff of recogniziny ;,, 
color distinctions in the league of nations—Wilson, after \) 
ing the participation of China in the war, deliberately reyer 
his position—granted rights that never existed to Japan snd. 


; to save his face, now seeks to have his action indorsed by t\) 


American people. Was such a travesty of injustice ever xt 
tempted before, and does he think he can ‘ fool all the Americ: 
people all of the time,’ including the United States Senate? 

“ The covenant of the league of nations is presumed to be based 
upon equity. When I studied law, the first axiom in that cour; 
was, ‘He who comes into equity must come with clean hands. 
Does Japan, after her treatment of Korea and her secret treatics 
won by bribes and threats, come into this court with clean 
hands? Germany had no more rights in Shantung than a rol 
ber who forcibly enters a house at night and whose expulsion 
could not be enforced by its owner. I was in Shantung at the 
time these so-called rights were claimed, and the whole world 
knows how baseless they are. It also knows how much value 
the hypocritical Hun places on a so-called ‘ missionary.’ And 
now Japan, for the insignificant part she played in the war, 
where her entire mortality amounted to about 800, demands 
these so-called rights of Germany and many others as her share 
of the swag. And she further demands the stamp of approval 
of the peace commission and league of nations. And America’s 
self-appointed representative, Mr. Wilson, and his rubber-stamp 
associates approve these demands. What would Lincoln and 
Burlingame and Hay, who won the respect and confidence of 
China through honest treatment and the establishment of the 
policy of the ‘open door,’ say if they were here?) Would they 
not with one voice damn a document whose initial act 
such monstrous injustice, and will the United States Senate 
do less? 

“China’s contribution to the victory of the Allies was far 
greater than that of Japan. With 100,000 men in the trenches 
in Belgium and France—and I was there and saw many whi will! 
never return—and another 100,000 in the munition plants of 
England, China did her part in defeating the Hun. She did 


was of 


this at the instigation of the United States; and unless some- 
thing is done to dissociate our name from the proposed Shan 
tung settlement of the peace treaty the Chinese people for gen 
erations to come will regard America and Americans with 
suspicion and contempt. 

“If the whole structure, erected for safeguarding the peace 
of the world and preventing a ‘ breaking of its heart,’ 
on the rape of a nation of 400,000,000 innocent souls who trust 
to the honor of America for justice, then let the structure un- 
dergo reconstruction or let America refuse to be a party to such 
A structure founded upon treachery or injustice is not 
one to receive the indorsement of a nation whose inheritance of 
freedom was bequeathed as a rich legacy by a once hardy, brave, 
and patriotic, but now lamented and departed, race of ancestors, 
and whose duty it is to transmit it to coming generations * unpro- 
faned and undecayed by the lapse of time.’ 

“And just here it might be pertinent to ask who requested 
Japan’s assistance or intervention in driving the Huns out of 
Kiaochow? Did China? Oh,no! Japan began hostilities w! 
China was not at war with Germany. She landed her troops 
than a hundred miles north of Tsingtau, and marched 
them through Chinese territory, subsisting them largely on the 
country through which they passed, thus committing w IS 
usually called a trespass, and with the assistance of the British 
and Chinese the 4,000 Germans were defeated. But let it be 
distinctly understood that with the British fleet blockading | 
harbor of Kiaochow the Chinese could have accomplished 
same result without assistance from Japan or any other powe 

“In discussing the Shantung question Prof. Jeremial 


depends 


e] 


| Jenks, research professor of government and public admin! 


tion and director of the Far Eastern Bureau, says: 
“*Tn laying plans for the control of Shantung Japan ha: 


railroads of Shantung practically means the control of 


capital Province of China and of the chief normal shippins | 
for all of North China. The war gave her an excuse to 
Kiaochow, which she did on November 6, 1914. Her next ste) 
in China was to present, in January, 1915, a secret ser! 
demands, which if granted would in the near future cab 
Japan to dominate the policy of China from the military, Ma" 
cial, and political viewpoints. The Japanese Government “ 
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demiod that demands hai been made, and 
it not the faet it gave out list of 
suppressing altegether these that mest endangered 
Under threat of war, China acceded to all 


af fulseby 
hen if saw 


“eqests,” 


eould i 
China’s sovereignty. 
nation, 
sideration, 
has treated Shanitung as a conquered Provinee, occupying the 
German buildings for military and administrative. purpeses, 
placed guards along the railway line to the capital, has assumeci 
military control of property, and has instituted civil government 
over the seetions she oecupies. Confirmation by the big three 
of Japan’s claims in this territory, with the unwritten under- 
standing that Japan shall eventually return to China, 
“l @ storm of indigination among Chinese everywhere, and 
the are reports that the Chinese will resort to their most 
effective Wweapon—a boycott against all things 
vhich, if not successful, may be followed by war. 
‘Senator Bornan stated the case admirably when he said, * Lhe 
Shantung provision:should come out of this treaty definitely and 
onclusively. It is no different in principle from the arrange- 
nent with reference to Alsace-Lorraine 50 years ago. If is, in 
act, no different in principle from the dismemberment of Poland 
rly 200 years ago. Both of these transactions planted the 
secdls of future wars and both went far to impeach and desiroy 
he meral prestige of all nations responsible for these crimes, 
mark of Cain has been upon them ever since.’ 
\s already stated, the question the Senate has 
vhether it will inderse the decision of the peace conference in 
ihe Shantung controversy and thereby make America au under- 
writer of that outrage? If it decides that the fictitious claims 
of Japan to the so-called German rights in Shantung shall be 
transferred from China to Japan, it will compound a feleny, 
vill commit. an act of perfidy unsurpassed in 
ory, and it will be an act of injustice to China 
o bring abeut another war in the near future in which the 
lity and mortality are likely far exceerl the reeord of 
great tragedy just ended. Instead of proving an instrument 
or the preservation of peace its first result is. likely to provoke 
and righteous war. In ease China should decide to fight 
the retention of her rights, on which side will America—or- 
by Lloyd-George—array her armies? The Chinese have 
smemories. I well remember a conversation wiih His Excel- 
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the demands but group 5, which would have made her a subject | 
Japan stated that group 5 weuld be reserved for further | 
From the iime that Japan seized Kiaechow she | 


Lo aderterbnne } 


American his- | 


ency Li Hung Chang in his Yamen in Peking during the Boxer | 


War, when we were discussing the danger from the prolonged 
‘senee of the allied armies.in China. ‘ Oh,’ he said, ‘ they will 
tay long.” ‘ Well,” I replied, ‘the Manchus remained some 

300 years. ‘ What 300 in the life of 
his answer. And in Manchus had 


is 


that 


ne arly 


a a?’ was 


years 


Lime the 


absorbed, 

{In the comparatively recent Ty Ping rebellion the mortality 
uinted to over 15,000,000. If the military awakening of 
na oceurs as a result of the wrongs to which it has been sub- | 


ed by the peace commission the war that will foll 


rtality that will result will I without precedent. 

: As a starter for perpetual peace, is the United States 

d to assume this responsibility? And a league of na- 

such dainnable, fraudulent, and iniquitous 
dation likely to serve as an inspiration for humanity and to 

ng about ‘ Peace on earth and will toward men’? 
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the following resolution was passed at a recent meeting of 
\merican Defense Society 

ved, That the American Defense Society. requ e Senate 
) ratify those provisions in the peace treaty which convey to Japan 
ights, interests, and privileges heretofore held in the Province of 


‘Lantung hy the Hmpire of Germany, and that a copy of this resolution 
insmitted to the chairman of the Committ : ign Relations 
Senate of the United States,” 


on Tare 


President, the Committee on Foreign Relations took some 
iohy about this question, not as much as I wish they could 


procured, but there were three witnesses, I think, whose 
petency will not be questioned by anyone. They i Mar. 
Lionas B. Millard, Dr. John C. Ferguson, and Prof. Edward 
nas Williams. I shall read a few extracts from the testi- 

1 these witnesses. Mr. Millard, on page 451 of the hear 


fore the committee, under date of August 18, 1919, stated 
vas a writer, a journalist, a publisher of newspapers, 
b editor of newspapers. Then the following appears on 
152 : 
Senator BRANDEGEE. Do you know what was the ground of 
advice that they should not employ American counsel? 
‘ir. Mirztarp, The explanation given to me by the Chinese 
that our Government felt that China’s position over there 
somewhat that of the ward of the United States. I am not 
ng that they used that term; T am using that term as de- 
ntive of the situation. ‘There had heen preliminary con- 
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sultations with the Chinese delegation at Peking before thr 
left for Paris which they had submitted te our legation 
Peking a list of the matters which they wished to bring up at 
Paris. (mm the suggestion of our Government, communicated 


ertaim matters were eclimi- 
nated. ‘Ehat China was advised that our Government cor- 
sidered that it would be inexpedient aml weuld embarrass 
matters or complicate matters to raise these questions at Paris, 


through the minister at) Peking, 


ix 


and that led to the elimination of those questions. China die 
not raise these questions. 

“Then the matter of employing some expert American ad- 
visers was brought up at that time, but, I think, was deferred 


for later consideration. 


“After the peace conference had met at Paris, as J iiler- 
stand it, the matter was brought up again. E meanwhile, and 
others, had advised them in a perfectly informal way, myselt 
acting merely as a sort of general friend of China and a man 
who was known to be a friend of China and familiar with the 
political questions out there, that they empley a ceuple of 
American advisers. I had suggested Mr. John Bassett Moere 





and Dr. W. W. Willoughbee, who at one time had been employed 


out there, | neither of those zenilemen went, and I did no 
know until after [I arrived at Paris why they had not gon 

Then I was told by the Chinese over there that it had been 
intimated to them that our Government would prefer that no 


be officially connected with 
GEE. Was it 
barrassments to whieh you refer if 
advisors. would 


Amerieans 


‘Senator BRANDI 


he Chinese delegation. 
Stated at any time that the e1 
hey did employ America 
be beeause the plans of our Government or tl 


intention of our Gevernment or of our peace commissioners 
protect China would be interfere? wi if they had Amer 
counsel connected with them? 

‘Mir. Mirrarp. I could not say thai [ eould only conject 
about j That was the explanation given me when I got ov 


there. [ asked Mr. Wong and [I asked Dr. Ku, beeause I had 
had some cerrespondence here in Ameriea with Dr. Willoughbee, 
in America, as to whether he was going over it 
i ‘Why didn’t you any of th 


i said, 
counsel would have been valuable in these cireumstances. 


there or n 


‘Their 
\r 


sel ese Hien f 


Ten 





then the id me they had not done so because it had been 
intimated to them that our Gevernment weuki prefer tha 
they did ne I do not knew what the motives of our Gover! 
ment were, 

‘Senator BRANDEGER. ‘These Chinese gentlemen to whom ye 
refer as having told you these things, were they officially 
nected with the Chinese delegation? 

“Mr. Mirnarp. They were official roys of the Chinese Go 
ernment at Paris. 

‘Senator BRANDRGER. And yeur services, S ind 
vou, were withont compensation Simply your Pre 
paid? 

“ue. M ‘D. My expense ere paid.” 

The testimony of Mr. Millard begins on page 430 and L 
tinues quite voluminously; the testimony of Dr. Ferguson hk 
vins on page 567, and-is under date of Wednesday, August 20 
and continvres at length: and that of Prof. Williams, under dat 
ef August 22, begins on page 617; and it all shows wha h 
effect upon China will be of the transfer of the rights in the 
Provinee of Shaniung.to a foreign empire. Nobody can read 
that testimony witheut seeing that it is a perfectly fatal thing 
to do, so far as the territorial integrity or the politica) ind 
pendence of China is concerned, because the covenant of the 
leacne and this mueh-disputed article 10 of the covenant of 
the league are based upon the theory that the league is to pre 


serve the territorial integrity and the political independence of 
all members of the league, and the first thing which the treaty 


does, whieh guarantees territorial integrity and political inde 
pendenee, is to dismember the weakest and most populous and 


the whole world and 
to a foreign empire, because 
- of Shantung, it 


which all exports and imports and, of course 


Mition of its 
who ‘ nr 


seaports, its converging 


most turn 


he 


inotiensive most 
important part over 

trols the Provil 
of railroad, 


upo} 


also the domestic distribution depend, controls the life 
of the Chinese Republie and its 400,000,000 of inoffensive 
innocent so , who are to he exploited because we weakly rai 
two seeret treatics made by two foreign powers with .): 
against one of their own allies, after Japan had tried to 
China from becoming an ally and China had hecome 
in spite of the efforts of Japan to hold her off. 

Dr. Ferguson, on page 567, among other things, ii pry 
inquiry from me, stated as follows: 


“Senator BRANDEGER. Do you kn 


reading oriental literature or from advices o1 persona 
information, as to what the feeling of the Chinese pe ople 
erally is ab the concession of Shantt o Japan’ 
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* Mir. Ferguson. I know from actual experience. I left China, 
I might state, at the end of April, and I know from personal ex- 
perience up to that time what the feeling in China was, and since 
that time I have had official communications and also read con- 
“tantly the daily press of China, and I know what the opinion 
there is. I think it not too strong to si.v that the feeling 
is a feeling of outrage that China has not oniy in this instance 
been forced to a specific act by one foreign nation, but that by 
the treaty for the first time a union of nations comes in to give 
sanction to a thing which she feels is wrong and is an outrage 
on her sovereign rights. In every former instance where such 
concessions have been wrung from her the balance of power 
umong nations has always made it possible that some powers 
would come to her and say, ‘We are sorry for you and we will 
help you out as much as we can.’ In this instance China feels 
that she has been robbed of her rights in Shantung by one 
nation, originally by Germany, and those rights transferred to 
Japan, and that all the other nations have come along and have 
joined in approval of what seems to her an infamous act; and 
among those powers that are approving it is the Nation which 
she has always counted as her most disinterested friend, the 
United States. Does that answer your question? 

“Senator BRANDEGEE. Yes. I want now to follow that up by 
asking you, are you still acting in an advisory capacity to the 
President of China? 

“Mr. FerGuson. Yes; I am still acting. as adviser to the 
President of China. I came here on official work for the Gov- 
ernment ef China, and I expect to return at the end of October.” 

They are giving him a banquet in Boston to-morrow night, at 
which the principal citizens of Boston will meet to do him honor. 

* Senator BRANDEGEE. Are you able to state whether the opin- 
ion that you have described as being prevalent among Chinamen 
is the opinion of the President of China? 

“Mr. Ferauson. Unquestionably; and of the premier, and of 
practically every member of the cabinet, of all the governors of 
the Provinces whom I have met, of the chairmen of the Chinese 
Chamber of Commerce at Peking, at Tientsin, and Shanghai and 
Hongkong, all of whom I have met in the last six months. 

‘Senator BRANDEGEE. You speak of reading the native press. 
Do you speak Chinese as well as read it? 

“Mr. FERGUSON. Yes, naturally. All my official dealings are 
in the native language. I never use interpreters. 

* Senator BRANDEGEE. So that you are able to ascertain at first 
hand the opinions of prominent men in China? 

* Mr. Fercuson. Yes; when I meet the President of China no 
one else is present, and I talk difectly with him as I would with 
the President of our own country, and without intermediaries.” 

Mr. President, there are 400,000,000 people waiting to see 
whether the United States Senate will set the seal of its approval 
upon this infamous dismemberment of that ancient Empire. For 
tuyself I shall not so vote as to have that blot rest upon my 
record. If, in this present war, Great Britain and France 
thought it necessary to betray and sell out their ally and transfer 
10,000,000 of its citizens to the Empire of Japan, if they want 
to take the credit for that transaction, I prefer to leave it to 
them alone. I shall vote to support the amendment proposed by 
ihe committee, and instead of voting to transfer the Province of 
Shantung to an alien Empire, Japan, I shall vote to restore it to 
the Republie of China, which rightfully owns it and has, in my 
opinion, legally and morally come into possession of it. 

The original agreement of China with Germany was obtained 
by force. The declaration of war by China against Germany, of 
course, destroyed any validity of the original German-Chinese 
ugreement, even if it had not been obtained by force. And now, 
for the first time in history, as Prof. Ferguson so well says, 
the dominant powers of the world, coming together under a 
league of nations—82 nations of the world—are to guarantee 
that Japan shall have possession of these rights in Shantung 
upon the mere verval promise of the Japanese that at some day 
they will surrender to China the sovereignty and will keep all 
the privileges which they now have. I, for one, will not be made 
virty to such an outrage. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I observe in the afternoon edition 
of the Washington Times of to-day a large headline: 

OWEN quits President en free nations. 

I want merely to make the correction by stating that not 
only do I not quit the President with regard to the covenant of 
the league but I support him very cordially and completely, and 
that I have not proposed to submit an amendment or a reserva- 
tion, but an interpretative resolution carrying out the principles 
for which the President stands. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, the so-called Shantung provi- 


is 


uy 


sion of the treaty has been to me a source of great perplexity 
not so much as to the facts involved but as to the attitude which 
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should be assumed toward it when all of the details are consid- 
ered. I have read most of the essays and communications that 
from time to time have been submitted through the Congrzs- 
SIONAL Recorp, the comments of the press, magazine articles, 
and the speeches of Senators since the treaty has come before us 
for final consideration. I have read and pondered over the treaty 
provisions and have reached a conclusion which is not wholly 
satisfactory, for it is based quite as much upon expediency 
upon logic. 

It is one of the gravest features involved in the treaty, and 
consequently one demanding familiarity with its various de 
tails, together with some consideration of consequences, pos 
sibly resulting from our action, whatever it may be. I am not 
at all satisfied of the expediency of voting for the amendment 
or for an equivalent reservation, one or the other of which is 
unquestionably essential. If we might reject the three articles 
which relate to this subject, whereby the United States would 
neither affirm nor deny the right of China or of Japan to Shan- 
tung, and by so doing discharge our obligations to the country 
and to our associates, that course would appeal to me very 
strongly. But inasmuch as China and Japan are among the 
nations engaged in the making of the treaty, and inasmuch as 
their interests concern and should be disposed of in 
fashion by the treaty, that can not be done. 

I shall not detain the Senate by extended reference to the 
details of the Shantung controversy. That has perhaps been 
done too frequently. I think, however, it may be expedient to 
refer to some of them. 

In 1914 when Germany precipitated the war, which this treaty 
seeks to terminate, she was in full possession of Kiaochow, of 
the town which she had built there, and of the concessions 
which the treaty of 1898 with China had given her. She had 
been in possession for something like 16 years, during which 
time no power, great or small, had, questioned her right to it, 
whatever their opinions regarding the morality or the justice 
of her demand upon China. Our own Government had recog- 
nized her possession of this territory through the exchange of 
notes between the Secretary of State and the German chan- 
cellor, as I now recall, in the latter part of 1898 or early in the 
succeeding year. Certain it is that no protest, either verbal or 
otherwise, was made by the United States when Germany com- 
pelled China to yield this very valuable and important conces- 
sion; and I think that what is true of the United States is 
equally true of the other great powers. Germany had then, 
from an international standpoint, a grant of territory and of 
rights in China of which she had been in peaceful possession for 
about 16 years when the war began. 

Whatever the view of Japan concerning the proximity of 
Germany to herself may have been, she gave no sign of dissatis 
faction until the war had actually begun. Then, Japan, adopt- 
ing the language of Germany, France, and Russia toward herself 
in 1895, regarding her demand for Port Arthur, declared that 
the presence of Germany was inimical to the peace of the Orient 
and required her vacation of Kiaochow within an extremely 
brief period of time fixed in the notice. She also declared to 
the world her ultimate purpose of restoring this territory | 
China after the Germans had been ejected therefrom. This 
declaration committed the Japanese Government to a definite 
pledge to make this restoration, although the time for perform- 
ance was not specified. 

After its capture and in the succeeding year, Japan, taking 
advantage of world conditions and feeling secure from interfer- 
ence, presented her celebrated 21 demands to China, and in- 
sisted upon their immediate aceeptance without modification. 
Those demands have been referred to very frequently here, ind 
I shall do no more now than make passing reference to them. 
Suffice it to say that prior to their ultimate acceptance by China, 
the Government of the United States served notice upon both 
countries that she would be bound by no agreement which trans 
gressed her own treaty rights in China; thus assuming an atti- 
tude of antagonism to the Japanese demands, which, doubtless, 
caused those modifications which Japan reluctantly made before 
imposing them upon China. 

Beyond this notification no nation voiced protest against or 
objection to the Japanese policy ; doubtless because their hands 
were then full and they could not, if they would, have done more 
than protest, something to which Japan, under the circum- 
stances, would have given little heed. Moreover, Japan wis 
then in alliance with those of the great powers which were il- 
rayed against Germany and they could not afford to take aly 
position that might result in Japan’s estrangement. 

I regard the conduct of Japan in 1915, to which I have just 
referred, as having contributed more to that feeling of resent- 
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! 
and distrust, in this country at least, than 
aps vl her policies before or since that time. 
fhe injustice of these demands is apparent upon their face 
ny man who has read them. The fact that they would not 
been pressed under other conditions, and the helplessness 
China in resisting them, uppealed to that spirit of fair play 
ch is characteristic of the American people. From that 
there is no doubt, in my judgment, that the public senti- 
of the United States has very properly been aroused 
the Japanese foreign policy, and particularly as re- 
the application of that policy to China. I have shared, 
resident, in that feeling, and I have no doubt that, as the 
of the world shall unroll themselves, Japan will realize 
that her treatment of China in 1915 will have done more than 
ther event in her history to promote the interests of other | 
and to justify our distrust and suspicion—one of | 
(hose “imponderables ” of which Bismarck warned the Ger- 
man people—that she will ultimately regret it, I make no ques- | 
If immediately after the war or during the discussion 
the treaty at Paris Japan had abandoned or even modified | 
attitude toward China, as outlined in the 21 articles, there 
uld have been much greater disposition, certainly upon the | 
our people, to accept her assurances of good faith, 
to take for granted the soundness of her verbal obligations | 

(hina than ean now be possible. 

I have tried, Mr. President, in studying the problem presented 
hy the Shantung provision of the treaty to dissociate my mind 
ar as possible from all considerations of Korea, because, | 
whatever the treatment of Korea by Japan may have been, it | 
should not, except in a most indirect way, affect our considera- | 
of the character or the integrity of the articles of the peace | 

referring to Shantung. If the merit or demerit of these | 
to be decided or influenced by what Japan may 
ve done toward other peoples, by the general course of her 
tory or by other considerations, which, however interesting 
important in themselves, have only remote bearing upon 

' proposition at issue, then, we must expect the interests of 
other countries to be equally influenced if not determined by 

features of their general history, either past or contempo- | 
which may involve practices or conduct that do not | 
quare with the abstract principles of justice. But, neverthe- 
| 

| 


1, 
any other oO} 
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eountries 


na? of 


treat 


is 


raneoius 


less, Korea, her people, and her protests, from the inception of | 
this discussion, have been identified with the Shantung ques- 
on; and I have no doubt that the woes of Korea, the attitude 
of Japan toward that unhappy people, her disregard of treaty 
ions concerning them, and the protests which they have 
‘from time to time, coupled with their attempt to reassert 
independence during the current year, have powerfully 
lated public sentiment in America, and have to some ex- 
ifluenced the judgment of some Senators regarding the 


igain, Mr. President, Japan’s occupation of Korea and | 





er final absorption of that ancient Kingdom preceded Ger- | 
declaration of war. It was complete at the time of | 
notification to Germany to evacuate Kiaochow and | 


*, When in 1907 Japan declared a protectorate over | 
cainst which her people vigorously protested, and when 
ntly, in 1910, Japan absorbed the Kingdom of Chosen, 
h we were a party to a solemn treaty with her, we 

no protest, nor did any of the other great nations con- | 
in the execution of this treaty. By our silence we both | 

ced in and approved of the conduct of Japan in her dis- 


of treaty obligations and her consequent absorption of | 
Ke } 
Under the treaty to which I have referred, and which was 


proclaimed on the 4th day of June, 1883, it was provided 
other powers deal unjustly or oppressively with either 
\ition, the other will exert their good offices, on being informed | 
case, to bring about an amicable arrangement,” thus | 
¢ their kindly feelings. If any power dealt unjustly | 
th Korea, it was a moral if not a legal obligation with us to 
t our good offices in her behalf; and if any power dealt } 
ly or oppressively with us, it was in turn the duty of | 
rean Government to exert similar good offices in our 
Korea availed herself of that covenant and appealed to 
United States to perform its duty under this provision, but in | 
[f my memory serves me, the United States not only lifted | 
cer toward exerting its good offices with Japan, never 
(| her domination of Korea, but declined to officially re- 
‘the representatives of that unhappy country when seeking | 
ire some relief or recognition of our treaty covenant in 
lat terrible crises of their nation’s history. 
Having failed to comply with our treaty obligations, and ac- 
d in the treatment of Korea by Japan, we became acces- 
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ries after the fact to her absorption of Korea; and however 
flagrant Japan's violation of her treaty obligations concer 
ing Korea may have been—and I think there is no doubt of 
the fact—however unmindful of the rights of this subject 


people she may have been, we have confirmed her title to Korea 


as far as that can be done by noninterference and by acqui 
escence, 

That being so, Mr. President, I am not at all impressed by 
these heartrending stories, however true they may be, of Japan’s 
oppression and persecution of the Korean people; nor am I able 
to perceive how these facts—and they no doubt exist—can or 


should influence our dispassionate judgment in determining our 
duty under the Shantung provisions of this treaty. I syn 
pathize with the people of Korea as deeply as any fair-mince 
Inan can. IT would gladly see that unhappy people 
their ancient prerogatives and independence. 

I would be among the first to welcome her back into the family 
of nations, and I would gladly join in any proper movement 


restored to 


| designed to influence the Empire of Japan in that direction 


But we are complaining now upon the principle that justifie 
the farmer in locking his barn after his horse was stolen. 1 hav 
ho question but that if the United States in 1907 or 1910 has 
acted under the moral obligation imposed upon it by it 

nant with Korea, Japan would have heeded us and her 
toward that country would in all probability have been 
dominated by our friendly interference. 

Men then now in public life, now prominent in the affairs o 
the Nation, are more familiar with these conditions than am | 
yet now inclined to consider the Korean situation in som 
way identified with or involved in this very serious problem 
I think, Mr. President, we did wrong then. I believe that bot 
morally and legally the United States should have given official 
expression, by way of friendly interference, of its disapprova 
of the destruction of Korea’s political existence, basing its «a: 
tion upon the requirements of its treaty with Korea. But tha 
was not done; so that when Japan entered this war, and after 
wards when her delegates entered the treaty convention, the 
status of Asiatic affairs, as regards China and Korea, with the 
single exception of the change of Germun possession to that o 
the Japanese in Shantung, was substantially what it had bee 
for some years previous; and having up to that time by 
conduct acknowledged this situation we should now deal ) 
the question entirely from the standpoint of subsequent events, 

Mr. President, this brings me to the time when we became 
a belligerent, and when China, following our example, declar 
war against Germany. 

[ think there is no doubt but that the action hin: 
entirely due to that of the United States. If the United St 
had failed to enter the war, I do not believe China would h 
done so, first, because she would not have had the incentiv 
nished by our action, and, because the il 
Japan would have been sufficiently powerful to have d 
her from so doing. We are responsible, then, Mr. President, for 
the entrance of China into the Great War; and not having r 
pudiated the assurance of our minister then gi 


S cove 
conaue 


large} 


as 
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our 
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second, ifluer 


given to a 
think we are responsible for his celebrated announcement to 
the Chinese President, made perhaps without authority, but 
confirmed by our approval. China, therefore, expected, relied 
upon, and was entitled to the support of the United Stat 
wherever that support could be given consistently with om 
obligations to other nations, in her insistence upon the restora 
tion of Shantune. 

No man contends for a moment that China approved of the 


Japanese policy regarding Shantung, that she was pleased 
over Japan’s assumption of the right to capture and restore it, 
or that she felt it essential to her welfare that Japan should 
assume that attitude. She had through former ex- 
periences with Japan in Mongolia and in Manchuria, that were 
sufficiently and important to warn her of what this 
intervention might ultimately mean. Therefore China’s entry 


reasons, 


erave 


into the war was in all probability largely influenced by the 
attitude which she was ussured the United States would occeup: 
regarding her interests and her welfare during and at the co 
clusion of the war. 

Among the 21 articles was the now celebrated agreement, al 


forced upon China by Japan, and dated in the spring of 191 
whereby Japan covenanted to make a qualified return of Kis 
chow and of the German concessions to China. 


It was the one small and unsatisfactory concession whi 
China was able to secure from Japan as a considerati 
her enforced acceptance of the 21 demands I shall not take 
time, Mr. President, to go into the details of that covenant b¢ 
cause that has been done many times upon this floor. Every 


man who is familiar with it knows that instead of constituting 
a complete return it is virtually a promise the p 
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which will invest China with little more than the shell of that 
hich Germany wrested from her. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopcr} yesterday, in 
speaking upon this subject, drew one or two cemparisons in 
other sections of the globe which aptly illustrated the condi- 
tions following the perf er of her agreement by Japan. 
If Japan were in possession of California, and agreed to return 
it to the United States subject to her reservation of the city of 























































































over the lines of railway radiating eastward and northward and 
southward from that great city, and the additional right to de- 


readily conelude that the restoration of California to the 
the substance, such is her covenant with China, which very 
at least secure such action at Paris as would give her an op- 


fore the tribunal of the league of nations. 

So, Mr. President, I have reached the conclusion that we as 
a Nation are morally bound to aid China in this controversy, to 
the extent that we can do so consistently, with our own interests, 
ow’ other obligations, and having in mind at all times what may 
be the result of our action upon this treaty. 

No man can defend the attitude of Japan toward Kiaochow. 
No man has attempted to do so upon this floor. The President 
has not done so. It is one of those events which expediency 
alone can justify, if it can be justified at all. In his Indian- 
apolis speech, on the 4th day of September, Mr. Wilson said: 

There is another thing in this covenant which cures one of the prin- 


every turn in those discussions we came across some secret treaty, some 
understanding that had never been made public before, some under- 
standing which embarrassed the whole settlement. 

Of course, he was referring to those secret agreements made 
in the spring of 1917 between Japan, on the one side, and Eng- 
land, France, Italy, and Russia, upon the other, under the 
terms of which Japan was to succeed to all German interests in 
China. He continued: 


we found that Great Britain and France were under explicit treaty 
obligation to Japan that she should get exactly what she got in the 
. treaty with Germany, and the most that the United States could do 
was to urge upon Japan the promise, which she gave, that she would 
not take advantage of those portions of the treaty but would return to 
the Republic of China, without qualification, the sovereignty which 
Germany had enjoyed in Shantung Province 
j} construe that, Mr. President, to refer to an assurance 
given by the representatives of Japan different from and sup- 
plementary to that of her covenants with China in 1915; for 
that does not restore to China “without qualification” the 
sovercignty which Germany had enjoyed under the provisions 
of her treaty, unless we concede the assertion sometimes made 
that China ceded no sovereignty under her treaty with Ger- 


those recitals of the treaty which refer to Kiaochow, Kiaochow 


Buy. and the islands immediately adjacent. The President said, 
further: 

We have bad repeated assurances since then that Japan means to 
fulfill those promises in absolute good faith. But my present point is 
th there stood at the very gate of that settlement a secret treaty 
between Japan and two of the great powers engaged in this war on our 
idk We could not ask them to disregard those promises, 


I construe the repeated assurances to which the President 
refers to be identical with that given him at Versailles, and I 
earnestly hope that Japan may speedily perform them. 

[ regret that when the condition mentioned by the President 
resented itself, our delegation did not, when the treaties were 
insisted upon, withdraw from the conference. I believe that 


A 


United States would not only have been stronger in the subse- 
quent conferences of that congress, but that a much more desir- 
able treaty would have been secured from the other powers. 


eloquently or more earnestly than President Wilson. I am not 
here to speak 


conference. T could not do so intelligently 


I 
were within the 
to take note in connection with every course pursued and every 
conclusion reached. 

tut I believe, Mr. President, that at that crucial moment 
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San Francisco and the Golden Gate, retaining her joint control | 


velop the mining industries of a large section of California, we | 
United States would be giving the shadow only, Japan retaining | 
naturally protested against it, and hoped with our assistance to | 


portunity to present her claims and seek there vindication be- | 


cipal difficulties we encountered at Paris. I need not tell you that at | 


I think it will not be improper for me to refer to one of them. When | 
we came to the settlement of the Shantung matter with regard to China, | 


many, a position which I think can not be reconciled with | 


if it had dene so they would have been withdrawn, and the 


if we have learned anything by this war, it is the a inger of 
‘ret engagements, and no one has denounced them more 


judgment of the President or of the peace 
if I would, because 
sm not suffic vs familiar with all of the matters which 
‘ knowledge, and of which they necessarily had 


the opportunity presented to our delegation justify my sug- 
gestion. The effect of these secret treaties not only ignored 
but seriously injured a co-ally. Such a course would have vindi- 
cated those principles of right and justice, which we flatter 
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ourselves to lie at the very basis of American institutions. But 

that was not done. The treaty provides, in complete nccord. 

ance with the sentiments of the secret agreements to whic) 1 

have referred, that Japan shall have everything, and China on|, 

that which Japan, in an outside agreement, supplemented by 4; 

| oral assurance, proposes to bestow upon her at some time in th 
indefinite future. This is eternally wrong. 

Mr. President, what is our duty under the circumstances: 
| Shall we strike the word “Japan” from the treaty in these 
| four articles and insert the word “China,” thus not onl 
|} amending, but reversing the action of the congress of 
Versailles, and throw the whole subject back to the considera 
tion of that congress? Or can we meet this condition by ap 
propriate reservations, which not having that effect will do 
justice—not complete justice, perhaps, substantial justice 4, 
China? I can not with confidence determine this alternatiy; 
although I must act upon it. 

No one believes for a moment that if this amendment js 
adopted Japan will accept its conclusions. If she returns to tly 
congress at all, it will be a matter of surprise to me. Why 
should she? We are the only dissenting nation. Independe ntl 
| of this treaty, she has the solemn engagements of all the othe 
| great powers of the world, every one of which will observe then 
and observe them faithfully. She has, in addition, the full ain 
complete possession of Kinochow and of all the appurtenances 
| belonging to that concession under the German treaty. She j 

fortunate, therefore, not only by the fact of possession, but by 
| the covenants of the great powers, the United States alone ex- 
cepted ; and if her ambitions are as declared by many Senators 
and as may be the case, then would she not be plausibly justi 

fied in declaring that inasmuch as the United States had of 
| ficially expressed lack of confidence in the integrity of her 
| agreement and inasmuch as there would be no interference with 
| her projects except by the United States, ignore her engage 

ments with China and remain where she is—in full and > 
plete possession of everything as a permanent part of he 

pire? 

What would we do under similar circumstances? Would we 
pursue any other course or would England er France or Italy‘ 
Not unless some higher authority, the compelling force of an 
| international public opinion, dictated to the contrary. But, 
however that may be, I do not believe that Japan would furthe: 
concern herself with the affairs of the congress at Versailles 
This might or might not be desirable. If the league is to lx 
established, her exclusion from it might render it innocuous 

It was stated on numerous occasions, Mr. President, during 
— latter days of the war, with what basis I know not, tha 

Japan was not entirely averse to a rapprochement with Ger 
many; that Japan’s policy and her institutions in the Kast were 
a duplic ate of Germany’s policy and her institutions in centra 
Icurope; that her army was founded and based upon the Ge: 
man model and her methods of government largely copied fi 
| the efficient policies of the German Empire. 

I saw yesterday in a pamphlet which I received in the mail! 
what purports to be an outline of a provisional agreement bi 
iween Germany and Japan, said to have been capture “dl at P r 
but its identity is not entirely free from suspicion. We hay 
reason to know, however, that the attitude of Japan t 
Germany was in some respects different from that of the Unit 
States, France, Italy, and Great Britain. Her institutions ar 
not republican, her people are not democratic; they are 
gressing perhaps in that direction, but she is and has been sil 
the war the sole surviving autocratic Government of any con 
siderable dimensions. She has penetrated Siberia, thanks | 
our unsatisfactory course and policy toward Russia when I 
say “our” (Is 









include all the Allies—she has entrenched and | 

entrenching herself in eastern Siberia; and, in my opinion, sh 

will remain there, a fact which we will soon realize, and what 

ever regrets we may then have that our attitude toward 

sia was not more effectual, they will be but vain regrets, ind el 
She is thoroughly intrenched in Mongolia and Manchurt: 

Between the new German Republic, which still calls itse lf the 


German Empire, and the ancient Japanese Empire, which don 
nates the Orient, is a vast territory occupied by 
people—distressed, disorganized, unhappy, and bound, sooner 0° 
later, to throw themselves in the arms of the “man on hors 


back.” Why should we expect Japan to reenter the confe e thre , 


180,000,000 


at Versailles when the prospect of a combination of thes 
great countries is more than probable under the contr 
Japan herself? What more alluring to her dreams and 
tions of the future than to dominate the resources and th 
people in conjunction with Germany of what but a few years 
ago was one of the most powerful empires in the world? What 
better justification could she. discover for such a movement 
| America’s repudiation of the treaty by the aan ‘of 
amendment which we are now considering? 


f 


al 





hat 
{ tia 


the 
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Let us also assume, Mr. President, that China, dissatisfied 
with the covenants of the treaty and encouraged by our adop- 
tion of this amendment, should herself attempt to overthrow 
t] lomination of Japan in Shantung. Alone, she would be 
helpless. Great Britain might give her some moral support; 
France, perhaps, and Italy—nothing more. Indeed, under the 
Anglo-Japanese treaty, Great Britain might be required to fur- 
nish a contingent of troops cr of ships not in behalf of, but 
¢ China should Japan demand it. If China resorts to 
: ours is the one Nation in the world to whom she can 
t] ! That she will do so is inevitable, and what shall we 

that emergency? We have heard many expressions of 

hy for China, many protests against the injustice of 

lie will be a victim under this treaty. But does any 

hin the sound my voice suppose for a moment that 

n the contingency which I have imagined the United States 
! actively interfere in behalf of China against Japan? I 
think the sentiment of the United States would justify it 
moment. We have just emerged from a great war. Its 

Py 1 men has been colparatively small, but large enough, 
snows. Its cost in money and material has been appalling, 
rgely because we had to wage the war 3,000 miles from 

and across an intervening ocean. But in this case the 
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e would be doubled, for it is 6,000 miles from San Fran- 
to China, as ¢ helen 3,000 miles from New York to Brest. 
We there had hospitable shores upon which to embark our 
However eager the people of China to welcome us, 
y of Japan would challenge our progress and prevent, 
po sible, the landing of our armies. If we succeeded, the cost 
f inintenance, in addition to that which we have already | 
enco asana would bankrupt even so great a Nation as the 
U1 States. So that I take it that interference under those 
i tunces is out of the question. But what is the alterna- 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. LopGre] yesterday ex- 
ressed grave misgivings regarding the future of our relations 
ith Japan. He outlined some of her purposes and ambitions, 
no doubt many of them are well stated. We feel in- 
st vely toward Japan as we felt toward Germany after her 
declaration of war in 1914; not that there is cause for any 
immediate difference between the two great peoples, but that the 
unbitions of Japan and the interests of the United States in 
the Orient and in the Pacific may not always parallel each other. 
Here are the most probable causes of future difliculty, a con- 
ingeney confronting us against which we must make some 
preparation. 
But if as a result of our action upon this treaty China should 
take up arms for the overthrow of Japan in Shantung, and 


appeal to us in vain, the attitude of Japan toward the United 
States from that moment on would be intolerable. Her people 

ld in all probability regard us as not measuring up to the 
‘national dignity and honor, if, indeed, they should not 
Cor le that we were afraid of testing the power of the 
Empire of the Rising Sun lest the result might be disastrous to 


t] 


ie great Republic. Her aggressions in the East would then, 
n all probability, assume an attitude which sooner or later 
ld reach a erisis, and that would, of course, mean war. We 


st not forget, Mr. President, that we have a possession in 
hat far-flung region always vulnerable to attack from a power- 
emy. I, of course, refer to the Philippines. When we 
“i them, by the way, we ourselves made the first assault 
upon the integrity of the Monroe doctrine. It was then that we 


first interfered in the affairs of the Old World, by identifying 
Ourselves with its dominions. [Tor it is an essential condition 
of the integrity of the Monroe doctrine that we should not 
‘in what Mr. Jefferson called cis-Atlantic affairs, lest we 
ge the nations of the Eastern Hemisphere to meddle | 

h our own. 
Mr. President, these conditions I do not think are wholly 
llaiginary; we should therefore have them in mind in deter- 
how to dispose of this important amendment, in some 


pects the most important one we are called upon to consider, 
done which every Senator desires to dispose of in accordance 


ith best interests of the great country which he in part 
| e has been a good deal of latter-day sentiment here re- 
China and a great many crocodile tears have been shed 


behalf. We are not particularly fond of the Chinese | 
beople. We do not permit them to come here. The few who 
ve here permanently occupy a very low social position. In 


¢ ol our political campaigns in the West we allude to them 
n-eyed lepers,” and sometimes use adjectives 
‘pprobrious, if not more expressive. We 
erned about the home of Confucius. 
echt ental. 


are ji 


That, 


ist now greatly 
too, is purely 


equally | 











We did not care anything about the home of Con- | tion of Korea with J: apan. I 


T am particularly in accord with his criticism, if may 
called such, of our failure to manifest our opposition to the 
annexation of Korea by Japan. Having made the treaty which 
we had made, I think we were under obligation 
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be- 


fucius when Germany grabbed it, nor of Mencius, 
cause Germany was a nation of white men. 

But this sudden sentiment over old Confucius and the s: 
of his birthplace, however commendable, 


ibly 


pos 


inctity 
should have no place 


in the consideration of this most important proposition. It is 
quite as important, perhaps, as the consideration of the mis- 
sionaries in Korea. I dislike to hear of outrages upon the 
Christian missionary, but I can not forget, Mr. President, that 
frequently he has been an advance agent for freebooting na- 
tions. We would have had no Shantung question but for the 
murder of two German missionaries in 1897, thus giving to the 
Kaiser the excuse for which he had been looking for some time, 


and which he at once made the basis of a demand for Kiaochow 
and the Shantung 


concessions. Great Britain herself is “not 
entirely free from censure in this regard, for English mis 
sionaries suffering in China and elsewhere have occasionally 
enabled Great Britain to push her claims for compensating tel 
ritory far beyond the limits of justice. 

So it has been, and, I am afraid, so it will be Th rt 
spired by the loftiest sentiment and by the noblest aspirations 
of duty ; nevertheless the commercial side of the foreign mission 
is there, and predatory nations have seldom failed to take ad 
vantage of it when opportunity came. 

Mr. President, were it not for possible consequences of far 
reaching character which may result from transformation of 
the Shantung domination from Japan to China, I should vote for 
the amendments. Only through them can we effectively registe) 
our protest against the wrong to China; but our adoption o 
them does not help China a particle. On the contrary, such a 
tion may serve to perpetuate the presence of Japan in Shantung, 
besides bringing us face to face with conditions which, to say 
the least, are portentous with trouble. 

I have read very carefully the proposed reservation of the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumper]. We are il 
miliar with it. It recites the understanding of the Senate ot 
the United States regarding this subject in our vote of ratitica 
tion. In view of the President’s statement at Indianapolis, | 
should like to see it go further and, using his language, provide 


over 
the cancellatiol 


for the restoration to China of her yng sg sovereignt) 
the entire Province, which can only be ry 
of those economic 


done I 


advantages, and particularly control of trial 
portation, embodied in the German concession. We ean insert 
such a reservation, Mr. President, and at the end of two years, 


Japan has ‘nade no 


notice of withdrawal 


move toward 
from the league, basing the reason 
her failure to comply with her agreement. I am inclined 
think that if the United States ever gets into this league, 
then serves such a notice, the complaint which forms its basis 
will be at once rectified. If not, our retirement from the les 
at the end of the prescribed notice will abundantly satisfy the 
people. 

I shall, 


restoration, we can serve 


upon 
to 


aha 


rite 


therefore, Mr. President, although it is by no means 


a satisfactory course, vote for a reservation, either that of tl 
Senator from North Dakota or a stronger one, upon this subject 
I should like to see inserted in such reservation, if it be politic 
to do so, some reference to our contemplated action in the evel 
within a reasonable time, this great wrong to China is ) 
rectified. 

I am not one of those who desire to reject this treaty out of 
hand; I shall not do this unless forced to do so by the defeat 
of reservations that I think absolutely essential. I wish it were 
possible to add that all of my objections to the treaty could b 
crystallized in the form of reservations. But there is at leasi 
one amendment, which will be presented later, wineh I feel 
compelled under my oath of office and my convictions of duty 
to support. 

Mr. President, I did not intend, when I took the fleor, to 


speak upon this subject at such length, but it ible of 
such infinite detail and presenting so many angles, every one 


is one caps 





ol 
which sustains and supports the views of Senators regardin 
the wrong to China in transferring her great Province to 
dominating and powerful neighbor. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I have listened, as I always do 
with interest to the discussion by the Senator from Colorad 
[Mr. Tomas]. I agree with him practically with reference 1 
everything he has said, except possibly some of his conclusions 
as to his duty under the facts. I do not disagree with him 
i the main facts which he has stated; neither do I disagres 


th him as to what those facts | roper ly import as to the future 


to exercise our 
amal¢ ation or i 
very much of t! 


the 


friendly offices in preventing ran ncorpora- 


opinior Mr. 
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President, that that same criticism may be lodged against the 
Senate in the future if we do not meet this issue upon the 
ground of what is right and just rather than upon the ground 
of sheer expediency. 

[ um quite sure that the consideration which prevented the 
Government of the United States from taking action in 1910 
with reference to the treaty between this country and Korea 
was the view that it might involve us in a condition of affairs 
which we were not ready to assume. We temporized with con- 
ditions and postponed our plain duty. There is scarcely any 
end to the road if you undertake to travel it upon the pure 
question of expediency rather than upon that which is deemed 
to be right and just in the premises. 

We find ourselves in regard to this particular matter at this 
time in a very unhappy situation. Upon the one side is the 
question of expediency, of what we may properly do with the 
least possible sacrifice; and, upon the other hand, there is the 
question of right. No one is in doubt as to what is right and as 

what we really should do if we were acting upon moral 

rounds, leaving out the question of expediency entirely. 

\s the Senator from Colorado [Mr. THomas] has stated, no 
one has undertaken to defend this proposition upon the ques- 
ion of right and the principles of justice. Every member of 
the Versailles conference whom I have read of as having spoken 
epon the subject condemns it. The President of the United 
States, a member of the conierence, has repeatedly rather frankly 
and fully condemned it. Practically every Senator who has 
spoken upon the subject here has either condemned it or apolo- 
sized for it. Everyone feels, Mr. President, that the United 
States is involved in a condition of affairs from which it is 


difficult to escape without sacrificing something of its historical 
‘eputation for honor and for fair and just dealing with the 
ther nations of the world. 

We find ourselves in that situation by reason of certain secret 
reaties which were made during the pendency of the war. 
[t is believed upon the part of many—and undoubtedly it was 
believed upon the part of those attending the conference at 


Versailles—that the United States in some way, by reason of 
having been associated with those who had made the secret 
ies, is bound to give some consideration to their existence 

and to their terms. It was undoubtedly by reason of a secret 
treaty that the President finally yielded upon the Shantung 
1atter. He has stated many times in his addresses that it was 

secret treaty which so entangled the situation as to make it 
npossible to do that which he and the delegates from the 
United States desired to do. It is that particular phase of this 
controversy to which I shall address myself 





ituntion and this 
rit very brief time. 
There were certain secret treaties made between Great Brit- 
aly, France, Russia. and Japan, beginning in the year 
1915, the carly months thereof, and extending up until about 
Ju (918. I do not care to-day to discuss the proposition of 
yhether those treaties should have been made under the exi- 
ncies under which they were made. We do know that those 


reaties dealt with most vital and important affairs not only 
with reference to the enemy but with reference to the rights of 
illies and associates. We know that the treaties ran counter to 
he policies and principles which were announced again and 


guin us the guiding policies and principles of the war. They 
vere treaties, whatever may have been the reason for making 
them in the first instance, which the makers were under every 
obligation to make known to the United States after it entered 
tne war, 
fail to advise the United States of the terms and condi- 
of those treaties, in view of the attitude of the United 
with reference to certain policies, in view of the an- 
uunced principles of the United States in the conduct of the 
war, amounted to bad faith upon the part of the countries 
which withheld the information, bad faith to such an extent as 


to relieve the United States from any moral obligation what- 
ever of giving any consideration to the terms of those treaties 


‘ither at the peace conference or at any other time during their 
existence. If this information, which we were entitled to have 
and which good faith required us to have, was withheld, cer- 
tainly when it was given under a changed condition of affairs 
entirely and at a time when the United States was not in a posi- 
tion to retrieve itself in any way whatever concerning their 
terms, we were under no obligation to give any consideration to 
them at Versailles nor are v 
sider them. 

It has been slated many times since the debate opened upon 
{his lengue that the hope of the league rests in the fact that we 
are to have a changed Europe, a changed system of diplomacy 
and of international affairs. Lord Cecil said some days ago 
that the covenant itself would amount to practically nothing, 


» under any obligation now to con- | 
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except that it was based upon a new condition, a differen; 
world, and new principles were to obtain, and that these prin. 
ciples lying back of the league were the only assurance of jts 
success. 

Mr. President, these secret treaties, and the manner in which 
the nations have dealt with them, disclose that we have no new 
Europe, no new system, no change in the diplomatic policies op 
principles of Europe, and that we are dealing with the same 
condition, so far as the European system is concerned, as that 
which obtained prior to the war. The fact that these treaties 
were withheld from this Government until the last hour is, [ 
take it, no longer a matter subject to dispute in this country, 

I send to the desk and ask to have the Secretary read a state 
ment made by the President at the time the Foreign Relations 
Committee visited the White House. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, 
Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

“Senator Boran. I wish to ask some questions in regard to 
the secret treaties. I do not feel as free about those matters as 
I do about the league, because there are certain things that | 
recognize may not be entirely open for public consideration ; but, 
nevertheless, in so far as we can, I should like to know when the 
first knowledge came to this Government with reference to the 
secret treaties between Japan, Great Britain, Italy, an’ France 
concerning the German possessions in Shantung? 

“The PRESIDENT. I thought that Secretary Lansing had looke 
that up and told you. I can only reply from my own knowledge, 
and my own knowledge came after I reached Paris. 

“Senator Boran. We did get a reply from Mr. Lansing {o 
the same effect so far as he was concerned. When did the secret 
treaty between Great Britain, France, and the other nations « 
Europe with reference to certain adjustments in Eurepe firs 
come to your knowledge? Was that after you had reach 
Paris also? 

“The PRESIDENT. Yes; the whole series of understandings were 
disclosed to me for the first time then. 

* Senator Boran. Then we had no knowledge of the: 
treaties so far as our Government was concerned unti 
reached Paris? ; 

“The PRESIDENT. Not unless there was informatio 
State Department of which I knew nothing. 

“Senator Borau. Do you know when the secret treati 
tween Japan, Great Britain, and other countries were first 
known to China? 

“The PRESIDENT. No, sir; I do not. I remember a meeting of 
what was popularly called the council of ten, after our re: 
Paris, in which it was first suggested that all these understan 
ings should be laid upon the table of the conference, That was 
some time after we reached there, and I do not know whether 
that was China’s first knowledge of these matters or not. 

“Senator Boran. Would it be proper for me to ask if Gr 

sritain and France insisted upon maintaining these 
treaties at the peace conference as they were made? 

“The Presmpent. I think it is proper for me to an 
question, sir. I will put it in this way: They felt that tl 
could not recede from them; that is to say, that they were boun 
by them, but when they involved general interests such as the: 
realized were involved, they were quite willing, and indeed I 
think desirous, that they should be reconsidered with the 
sent of the other parties. I mean with the consent, 
they were concerned, of the other parties. 

“Senator Moses. Were all those treaties then produc 
President? 

“The PRESIDENT. Oh, yes. 


i to 


“Senator Jonmnson of California. I think you answered t 
Senator Boran the question I am about to ask, so pardon me 
it is repetitive. It is this: Was the United States Government 
officially informed, at any time between the rupture of diplo- 
matie relations with Germany and the signing of the armistice, 
of agreements made by the allied Governments in regard to the 
settlement of the war? 

“The Presiwent. No; not so far as I know. 

“Senator Jomnson of California. So far as you are 
was it unofficially informed during that period? 

“The PreswENT. I would be more clear in my answ¢ 
ator, if I knew just what you were referring to. 

“Senator Jounson of California. I am referring to the so- 


yr Sel 


called secret treaties which disposed of territory amons the 


(ees 


belligerents. 
“The Present. You mean like the treaty of London’ 
“Senator Jounson of California. Yes; like the London pact 
“The PRESIDENT. NO; no, sir, 














11). 


Senator Could you state whether or 
made by our Government to 


were any such treaties of terri- 


JouNson of California. 
iny official investigation 
tuin whether or not 
disposition ? 


Was 


there 


PRESIDENT. There was no such investigation. 
Senator JoHNnson of California. These specific treaties, 
hi the treaty London, on the basis of which Italy en- 
ered the war; the agreement with Roumania, in August, 1916; 
the various agreements in respect to Asia Minor, and the agree- 
s consummated in the winter of 1917 between France and 
a relative to the frontiers of Germany, and particularly in 
tion to the Saar Valley and the left bank of the Rhine— 
e of these did we (and when I say ‘we’ I mean you, Mr. 
sident) have any knowledge of prior to the conference at 


i ile 


ot 


The PRESIDENT. No, 

n regard to myself,” 

BORAH. We therefore, that these treaties which 
of territory, which dispose of people, which divided up 
which ran counter to every principle which the Allies 

| announced as the guiding principles of the war, which would 

sarily have a controlling influence upon the peace confer- 
vhich would necessarily embarrass any nation not fa- 
with their terms, were kept a secret Ly our allies, in- 
¢ Japan and Great Britain, from 1915 and 1917 until 

e peace delegates met in conference at Versailles. 

Under what possible theory, legal or moral, can the people of 
United States be asked to do a questionable, a dishonorable 
by reason of the existence of those treaties? We are re- 
not only, of course, as a question of binding obligation, 

ould be relieved in the court of any man’s conscience 
iying any consideration whatever them If Japan 

Great Britain saw fit to enter into a treaty in 1917 by rea- 

conditions which existed at that time and because 
ies in the war, I pass it by. Although it was imperial- 
ind contrary to ail the principles which they were an- 
that is not a matter of concern to me. I did not 
sincere in their declarations of principle at the 
nd Lt was not misled. I do not, therefore, care to dis- 
feature of the affair. But when they concealed those 
their terms and obligations, from the people who were 
into the war upon a specified program and upon speci- 
fied prineiples, they had no right thereafter at any time ever 

» ask the United States to give any consideration to their 

or conditions. I thoroughly agree with the able Senator 

Colorado [Mr. THomas] that when treaties were 

ipon the table at Versailles and the insistence was made by 

who had signed them that they should be carried out the 
States should have rejected them out of hand and, if 
sary, have quit the conference, because moral prestige is 
ational asset. 
Mr. President, they not only concealed them, but, if I 
© permitted to say so, they affirmatively misled the world 
rd to the facet of their concealment, and particularly the 
United States. I read from the debates in Parliament upon the 
of March, 1918: 


ked the 


sir. I can confidently answer that 
see, 
dispose 


PeOpPLe, 


ud 


to 


of 


ihem 


~ i} 


t 
es 


y Secretary for Foreign Affairs whether there have 
nunicated to President Wilson copies of all treaties, whether 
public, and memoranda of all other agreements or under- 
which this country has become a party since the 4th day of 

1914; and, if not, whether copies of all such documents will 
ed to the American Ambassador in London. 

Mr. BALFour. The honorable member may rest assured that the Pre 

fully informed of these facts by the Allies. 


MWoCUMBER Mr. 


si- 
President, will the Senator give the 


Mr. BORAT, 
i hot 


the 


of 


| did give the date ith of March, 1918. 
going into a discussion the different secret 
hecause they are not relevant here to-day; but let us 
e facts to the Shantung situation, and see if the United 
net perfectly free to deal with it just as in good con- 
ind honor it thinks it ought to deal with it, and see if 
not deal with it without being subject to the charge of 
Japan or any other nation if we shall what we 
right with regard to it. 
entered the war upon the urgency of both Great Britain 
United States. I think it is a pretty well established 
luive stated it before and have never seen it denied— 
United States sent a representative to China who spoke 
ublie meetings, commercial clubs, and forth, and 
» the Chinese people in terms that they could rely upon 
sident of the United States to see that China had a place 
me: beace conference, and that her rights would be protected. 
hi not the statement of the ambassador, although such 
— hts were, in effeet, made by him and published in the 
nese press from time to time; but it was the statement ofa 


do 


so 
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a 


special envoy, as it were, sent to those people, encouraging them 
to do what they could for the allied eause, and assuring ther 
that as we had ever been tlcir friend in the past we would con 


tinue to be their friend in the future, and that their rights 
should be protected at Versailles. 

Mr. President, of course I have no deubt that those stat 
ments were made to the Chinese people by the United Stats 
representative in perfect good faith. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President-— 

Mr. BORAH. In just a moment. TI do not assume for 
moment that there was any intent at that time of in any wise 
misleading the Chinese people, or in any way—if I may use th 
term—of betraying their interests at Versailles. Now I vield 


to the Senator. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, Will the Senator k 
of his information that the United St: 
tions or promises to China? 

Mr. BORAH. I will not only indieate 
There distinguished Chinese gentleman in this 
whose name I ean not recall but whose name ean be had, who 
traveled with Mr. Crane throughout China as his interpreter, 
and interpreted his addresses to the Chinese people, in which he 
stated to them that, as the representative of the United S L 
he was authorized to say to the Chinese people that they would 


indly indieate the basis 
tes made such represent: 


it but I will stats 


is a country, 


have a friend in the United States and in the Preside! 
Versailles. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President- 

Mr. BORAH. In just a moment. I have also been inforiu 
that Mr. Crane feels somewhat offended that he was placed i 
that situation. That, however, not stated to me by this 
gentleman. The other facts were stated to me by him. He is 
one of the leaders of the Y. M. C. A. in China. That is m 
authority. If it is not true, I should tike to have it denied. 


I feel that I] 


centleman 


with 


H 


am stating a fact. This gentleman came 
who knew him—had known him well in Chine 
impressed me as thoroughly reliable. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, 


{t seems 


to me that that is very vucu 
and very unreliable. I supposed the Senator was basing his 
statement on the testimony given hefore the Committee on fo 
eign Relations 

Mr. BORAH. No; T was not basing it’on that. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. TI recall to the Senator the fact that Mr. 
Ferguson, who was the confidential adviser of the Chinese Govy- 
ernment, testified before the Committee on Foreign Relatior 
and that his statement was far short of what the Senator ha 
stated. If the Senator will permit me, I can read a paragrap!) 
in which Ferguson’s testimony appears— 

Mr. BORAH. As TI have not referred to Mr. Ferguson and 
am not relying on his statement, I do not care to have the tin 


taken up by reading it. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, I will not intrude on the Senator, bu 
he permit me to say that Ferguson being the confidentia! 
viser of China, and Ferguson not claiming @s much as the Se 
tor claims for China, is very evident to me that the 
could not be made with authority on behalf of China. 

Mr. BORAH. Well, Mr. President, whether the charge 
I have made in all its import is true or not, there is no deul 
that it was well understood in China, and understood by reason 
of the statements of our ambassador, 
sources, that the United States would 
of China at Versailles, 

It is further true that after China went to V illes I 
lied upon the United States; that by reason of the fact th: he 
United States advised her not to employ special counsel 
failed or neglected to do so; and any number of circumstanice 
are available to show that from the very beginning the | 
States placed herself in such position that China understo: 
she was to have a particular friend who would protect her inter- 
ests. Furthermore, one of the very objects of the seeret tre 
of 1917, it has been stated, and, indeed, the French 
incorporates it, if I remember correctly, was that Japan w ) 


well as 


undertake to he ; 


S Tron. ovine 


eres 


i 
f 


sO 


no longer throw any obstacles in the way of China goin: 
the war. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President - 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Does the Senator recall what it wa l 
the representative of China testified to before the € ‘itt 4 
Foreign Relations? 

Mr. BORAH. No; I do not. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. All he stated was that the United Stitt 
agreed to assist China in securing representation at the Paris 
conference, which Japan had resisted. ‘That is the beginning 
and the end of his testimony. 

Mr. BORAH. Very well. The Senator ean have his con ic- 
tion of it. But IT have never heard it denied, Mr. President, ‘hat 






















































































the United States attitude toward China was that of encourag- 
ing her to enter the war. IT have never heard it denied that it 
was the attitude of the United States that she was friendly to 
China and intended to protect her interests at Versailles. It 
is a notorious fact that at Versailles she did intend and did en- 
deavor for a time, until confronted by the secret treaties, to 
protect China’s interests at Versailles. It is further true that 
the President has expressed regret time and time again that by 
reason of the secret treaties he was prevented from doing what 
he desired to do, and what I have no doubt he would have under- 
taken to do had it not been for the secret treaties. 

Mr. President, the same attitude toward China was assumed 
by Great Britain. Certainly Great Britain encouraged China 
to enter the war, and certainly they accepted her services, and 
those services were of an important and vital nature to the 
cause. Now, at the very time she was entering the war, at the 
very time that China was preparing to assist the Allies, Great 
Britain was entering into a secret agreement with Japan, an- 
other ally and associate, by which she was to take a portion of 
the other ally’s territory and give it to Japan. This treaty was 
kept secret from China by Great Britain until they arrived at 
Versailles. It was kept secret from the United States until 
our delegates arrived in Paris—a secret combination or a secret 
treaty by which one associate in the war enters into a combina- 
tion with another to deprive a third of property and territory. 

It was bad enough, Mr. President, inherently bad enough, 
und it became indefensible and intolerable, from the standpoint 
of the United States, when it was kept away from us during all 
ihe months in whic h we were announcing our position in refer- 
ence to those policies and principles by which we were sup- 
posed to be guided. 

Mr. President, what did Germany have by virtue of this lease- 
hold or treaty? What could she transfer to Japan or wha 







































































The German treaty itself provided that her rights were not 
subject to transfer to any other power. Germany had noth- 
ing which she could transfer had she affirmatively, of her own 
motion, undertaken to do so. Therefore there was nothing 
which Japan could acquire except what she acquired or could 
acquire by virtue of an act of war. When she undertook to take 
possession of the German rights, she found nothing but a lease 
which was forfeitable when it ran against the claim of any other 
nation. 

Secondly, it was but a leasehold; it was not a concession. 
It did not undertake to transfer any sovereignty. It expressly 
provided against such transfer. Therefore under every rule 
with which I am familiar, of either municipal law or interna- 
tional law, the moment China entered the war those rights 
were forfeited and reverted to China. Being nothing but a 
lease, the moment it was forfeited by reason of the act of China 
entering the war, all rights reverted to the original lessor. 
Both by reason of the fact that it was nontransferable under 
the treaty, and by reason of the fact that it was a lease, China’s 
entrance into the war took away any possible property rights 
which Japan could acquire by treaty from Germany. 

What did Great Britain and France agree to? They agreed 
to support Japan in her claim for the German rights under the 
German lease, and nothing more. They did not undertake to 
cover any rights which Japan might have acquired by virtue 
of her entering upon the possessions of China as a separate and 
distinct nation, as an act of war, but undertook to support 
Japan in her claim at Versailles for whatever rights Germany 
had under this treaty, and that was all. 

Now, what did Germany have when they met at the Ver- 
sailles conference? What property interests did she have? I 
do not believe that there was anything there which could be 
transferred ; secondly, that if there was any transfer which was 
effectual, the United States could disregard it in view of the 
fact that the terms of the treaty had been concealed and kept 
from her attention during the entire war. 

In view of this record, therefore, Mr. President, we stand in 
the position to-day to do what in good conscience and in justice 
we ought to do. We can not be charged with bad faith by 
Japan or by Great Britain. We are in a position to assert our 
honor and to protect our honor by our act here in the ratifica- 
tion of this treaty. We stand free of all obligations save the 
obligation to do justice, to deal honorably with the entire 
situation. What right has Japan to complain that we disre- 
gard a treaty which she laboriously concealed? Indeed, she 
is under the highest obligation in good conscience to affirma- 
tively release the United States from any obligation to con- 
sider these treaties. That is even more true with reference to 
Great Britain. If-ever one nation was under obligation to deal 
in open candor, in unconecealed fashion, with another, Great 
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we entered the war. I let her record answer how she met 
obligation. 

Could Japan complain of the United States if the Uniteg 
shaten refused to recognize a secret treaty? Would she stanq 
with any success in the public opinion of the world if she shou 
quarrel with the United States because the United States », 
fused to be bound by that which she concealed from the Uniteg 
States? Could Japan complain of the United States if tho 
United States should write into this treaty that which intoryg 
tional law and municipal law has already written into tho 
treaty, to wit, the complete reversion of these rights and | rop 
erties to China? 

So I say, Mr. President, that neither in honor nor in law gy 
we bound to give any recognition to the past or to past trans 
actions between Japan and Great Britain. 

Much has been said here from time to time to the effec: ¢)); 
if we should do what is contemplated, it might lead even to . 
conflict with Japan. I do not think so. But if we are to lay 
difficulty, if that can not be avoided, if the situation in the 
Far East is such, and made such by reason of these secre; 
treaties, that disturbances must come, let us at least linye ; 
clean record behind our position; let us at least be in y 
position where the world can never assail us for doing an ji: 
proper or an unjust or an unconscionable thing. If the situ; 
tion in the Far East is as has been contemplated by the Senate 
from Colorado |Mr. THomAs] and by others, and we must fac 
it, we can face it with double strength, both in our own eo) 
science and before the world, if we do right by our associate 
and our ally in the war. ‘“ Thrice is he armed who has his quar 
rel just.” But in my opinion, Mr. President, that conditio 
need not be considered. 

I should think that it would be embarrassing indeed for ty 
Japanese Government to insist against Great Britain, tly 


could Japan acquire as German property by reason of a treaty? United States, and France that she should have the possession 
| Which Germany had in China, as against the undoubted lega 
| principle that they reverted to China the moment China en- 


| tered the war. Upon what foundation will she base her clai: 


Upon what contention will she rest it? She will rest it upon 
the contention which she is making now and which we are about 
to indorse—nothing in the world but desire and force. When 
you get down to the bottom of this and analyze it, the taking of 
Shantung by Japan is not based, except for arguments and 
camouflage, upon the treaty of 1915 at all. It is based upor 
opportunity, expediency, and force. Before she made the treat) 
of 1915 she had presented her 21 demands to China, presente! 
them out of a clear sky. She was not at war with China 
There was no occasion for the demands. She had had no 
trouble with China. She was, in effect, an ally, but these 21 
demands incorporated the German rights and, in addition to the 
German rights, incorporated other demands which would lave 

made China a subject nation to Japan. It was intended at the 
time to initiate the policy which the treaty of 1915 afterwards 
attempted to carry out. We will be called upon, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to add our moral prestige and the strength of this Repub- 
lic to the program which had been initiated, not by the treat) 
of 1915, but the wrong which had been initiated by the 21 cde 
mands which preceded that treaty. 

We are becoming a party to the dismemberment of China, 21 
ally. The initial step of this dismemberment is not the treat) 
of 1915, but the demands which preceded it. 

I say that the United States should draw back from thal 
proposition. There can not be anything possible in the world’s 
situation which requires this Republic to do a dishonorabl 
thing toward any nation, great or small. As certainly as ©ol 
science is left in the world, as certainly as there is a morality 
to which men will adhere, there must be in the minds of civi 
lized and Christian people of the world a sufficient power [0 
force justice to the front when it is so clear and unmistak abl 
as it is in this instance. 

As I said a moment ago, there is not a Senator upon tlie Hoor 
who defends it upon the ground of right. There is not a Senator 
who defends it upon the ground of justice. There 
Senator who undertakes to put under it a basis of mor 
There is not a Senator but regrets that it is here. 'T! 
dent regrets it. The people of the United States resre 
to-morrow morning it could be known that the conscien 
United States was clean and clear of this “ damned spo 
will stain her honor for all time, there would be an ex! 
of the public mind which has not been felt since the war close 
for we are essentially a just and honorable people. Will tl - 
United States rise to meet the situation? Will we send ei 
to all the nations of Europe and of Asia that “ you may 
member and partition and plunder and separate ‘peoples = 
you get to that body which represents the people of the United 
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the Shantung provisions of the 
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rnational urrangements, every one of which is repugnant to 

ense of justice which fortunately pervades the United | 

. and which, please God, may never be diminished or 
ved, 


ISO and IS9T Germany indicated clearly | 
to acquire for herself territory in China. 
1Is9S when two Christian ministers of German citizenship 
een killed by a mob, Germany promptly seized the oppor- 
making this unfortunate incident a basis for the per- 
piory demand of the desired rights in Shantung. It 

foundation in justice than, as has been well said, would 
if as a result of mob violence in the city of Baltimore a 
en of Great Britain should be killed and the unfortunate in- 
jent should be made the demand for the cession to England of 
Chesapeake Bay and its adjacent territory. 
Soon after the war broke out in 1914 the Chinese Government 
anxious to expel the German forees from Chinese territory, 
under the circumstances was able to This would 
ave brought China directly initio the war, but Japan with great 
igor insisted that China should not act in the matter and pre- 
ented her entrance into the war upon the side of the Allies 
while Japan herself, at an almost negligible cest of men er ma 
ial resources, dispossessed Germany from her Chinese posses 


wer det rmiped 


do so. 


ot content herself alone with the acquisition of the terri- 
which Germany had acquired but landed her troops a hun- 
dred and fifty miles in the interior and took military contre! of 
r greater extent of territory than Germany had ever pos- 

In 


tie 


i915 Japan, by the threat of force and by dominating diplo- 
insistence, compelled an unwilling China to agree that 
rights of Germany should on the termination of the war be 
transferred to Japan. Japan with great cunning secured, owing 
stress of world conditions, an agreement from England 
l'rance and Italy that they would consent in the final treaty 
vith Germany to the acquisition by Japan of all Germany’s 


1, 


lt is, us I have said before, inconceivable that the representa 
tives of the United States at the peace table who have asserted 
hat the first knowledge they ever had of any such agreement 
wtween England, France, Italy, and Japan regarding Shantung 
to them at Paris should ever have consented to proceed 
vith the negotiations until these secret arrangements of such 
ital importance to the future welfare of the world were by 
he consent of all parties thereto entirely abrogated, so that the 
onference at Paris might begin their negotiations unencum- 
hered by secret arrangements of which the United States had no 


vine 


rior information. One would have thought that the President 
ould promptly have said to his associates : 
Gentlemen, I learn for the first time of the secret treaty 


hich you have made between yourselves. I do not impugn the 


ive or the necessity which may have been the cause of its 
inal creation, but as we now eome together te consider the 
lfare of the world, and to consider it alone upon the principles 

f honor and of justice, I say to you in the name of the United 
that before we enter upen this conference that secret 

rea by the consent of every one of you whe formed it, must 
laid upon the table and canceled, in order that we may 


roceed, unfettered by secrecy, to do now what is right in the 
alter. I will not enter into a conference with my hands tied 
N ecret arrangement concerning which T had no informatien 
hs er.” 


But such action was net taken at Paris. The treaty of peace 

zotiated with provisions which did give to Japan the 
territory in China which England and France and Italy 
cretly agreed with Japan should be given to her, and that 

is new an accomplished fact and in practical operation. 
hy has already ceded her rights in Shantung to Japan. 

is in actual possession of the Shantung Peninsula, and 
ig that we ean do will dispossess her unless, indeed, by 
‘ry toree we eject her from the peninsula. 

li we adopt these amendments as they are written, which 
‘Apressly cede Shantung to China and take Shantung away 
rom Japan, we ought to make it effective. 

If the United States in its wisdom actually transfers terri- 
vry, aS these amendments do, fromm Japan to China, we oughi 
io it that such transfer on our part is accomplished; 
‘wise it is nothing but a verbal bubble that by its very 
' substance suggests its insincerity. 
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| unless we inject ourselves into the 


It is significant that Japan in thus dispossessing Germany | 
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Is it not also apparent that by these amendments, whether v 
proceed to enforce them by war or not, we are intermeddling 
in the most aggravating manner in the quarrels and disputes of 
the Far Kast? We seek to change an existing condition of ter- 
ritory of which we disapprove, ind not only express our d 
proval but actually take the disputed territory and giv 
another. There could be no greater intermeddling in the 
fairs of the Far East than this. 

If we adopt these amendments w« 
the least. We do not change by a 
condition of 


. 
’ 


isap- 

to 
ure not helping Chi ! 
hair’s breadth the existu 
Japan’s possession of the Shantung Peninsula VW 


do nothing more than create a diplomatic situation ich 
renders real help to China more difficult in the future 
Fer my own part, I want to record my abhorrence of th 


and ye 
and whieh 
edy. Ii the 
transfer to Chir 


Shantung provisions as they are written in the treaty; 
I am not blind to a condition which actually exi 
for the moment the United States is helpless to re? 
pending amendments could 
of Shantung I would vote for them. 
Before the Senate through with the 
myself of the opportunity or ] shall « 
by my vote of expressing my views; but 21 
tunendments as they are proposed are 


sts 
accomplish the 
is treaty 1 shall avail 
the opportunity 
the present time the 
impotent to help China 
very center of the eastern 


reate 


question. Their adoption woula cause the United States to 
intermeddle in the disputes of the Far East, from which we 
ought to earnestly seek to be free. Are We not wiser before th 


world, Mr. President 
so eloquently 


-wiser from the viewpoint that has beet 
stated by the Senator from Idaho {Mr. Borar] 
more consistent with our established polity, and more helptu 
to our sister Republic of China, if, under the situation as we 
now find it actually to exist, we express our disapproval of the 
provisions of the treaty with regard te Shantung, refuse our- 
selves tu be bound by them, and indicate in clear terms 
intention of remedying the wrong at the first opportunity ? 

I think so, and beeause I think so I shal! vote against the 
pending amendments. 


our 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, I have listened with zreat inter- 
est to the very foreeful statement of my colleague | Mr. 
SPENCER], and I dislike very much to take issue with him, 
because he is my colleague; but I desire very respectfully to 


call his attention to the fact that his entire argument proceeds 
upon a fallacy, and I believe that I make that 


ean so clear 

that my colleague will be almost, though perhaps not «uite, 
| convinced. 

The Senator states that the rape of Shantung is abhorren 





to him and abhorrent te the world. These are not his words, 
but that is their import. The Senator having laid down that 
proposition then proceeds to say that this is an accomplished 
fact because the treaty has already been signed by Germany, 


has already been signed or agreed to by Great Britain. by 
France, by Japan, and by Italy; therefore, the treaty is an 
existing fact; that the transfer is consequently a completed 
thing; that what the United States new proposes to do is to 
disregard and defy this existing condition; and that if she 


does so she takes the responsibility of summoning her armies 
and her navies and going te war with Japan in order to 


China in wresting from Japan this Provinee thus finally turned 


“SS1ISE 


ever to Japan That is a fair statement of the Senater’s 
position. 

The only trouble with that is that it is all aside from the 
facts. What are the facts? We are now asked to ratify this 


treaty, to become a party to it, and until we do become a party 
to it it will not be binding upen us. If we now proceed 
amend it, it will have to go back to all of the nations that have 
signed it, and they will then have the question put to them 
of agreeing to the treaty we have amended it. So the 
question presented is not whether we shall undertake to upse 
a treaty that is concluded, but it is whether, while the 
is under consideration, we shall insist upon a 
being written into it. 

This treaty is not it, so far as we are 
cerned, unti] the United States shall act. If the United State 
amends this treaty by providing that Shantung shall co t 
China, and the other nations refuse their assent to the tienty 
as thus amended, then the treaty does not bind us and the treaty 
does not bind any other nation unless those other nations see 
fit to make a treaty disregarding and leaving out the United 
States altogether; and if the other nations see fit to make 2 
treaty with Germany disregarding and leaving out the United 
States altogether, then well and goed, we will make our own 
treaty, and when we make it we will not agree to furnish the men 
and furnish the money to fight the wars of these other nations. 
Tf this treaty is already settled, as the Senator argues; if it 
an accomplished fact, as the Senator argues, why do we sit 


as 


ealy 


just amendment 


aun accomplished f: 
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What is there 


here deliberating upon a thing already done? 

left for us to do, if it is already an accomplished thing? What 
reuson is there for us to adopt it, if it is an already accom- 
plished thing? Is it the position of the Senator and of thuse 
who share his views that the United States has nothing to say; 
tliat we have been put out on a limb, to use a common expres- 
fon, and the limb sawed off between us and the tree; or is it 


a fact that this treaty is still before the world and that we are 
performing an important function with reference to it when 
we sit here deliberating and when we propose to vote upon it? 
What utter and sheer nonsense it is for us to spend our time 
deliberating about this treaty if it is already accepted! What 
there to talk about amendments or reservations if the 
thing is already a fixed fact? What good will a reservation 
be, what virtue, to a thing we can not change, an immutable, 
unchangeable thing already accomplished and fixed? The Sen- 
nutor overlooks that. 


use is 


My view is that this treaty is still before the Senate of the 
United States; my view is that if the Senate of the United 


States amends this treaty it will go back; and when it goes 
hack the other nations of the world will then either have to 
“accept our views or they will have to make a treaty to suit 
themselves, and we will be at liberty to make one that suits us. 
So when the Senator argues in one breath that we can alter 
the situation by a reservation, and in the next breath that we 
can not alter it by an amendment because it is already fixed 
und settled and beyond our control, it seems to me he is not in 
au very logical position. 

Mr. SPENCER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Branpecee in the chair). 
lLyoes the senior Senator from Missouri yield to his colleague? 


Mr. REED. I yield to my colleague. 
Mr. SPENCER. Am I not right and does not my distin- 
suished colleague agree with me in the statement that when 


three of the principal allied or associated powers agree to this 
treaty it becomes an accomplished treaty? And, even though 
we hever acted upon it, is it not a treaty every provision of 
which with regard to Germany and with regard to Shantung, 
which the Senator is now discussing, would be actually accom- 
plished? Am I wrong in that? 

Mr. REED. The Senator is right in the position that the treaty 
recites that when it has been approved by three of the principal 
powers it shall become effective and peace shall ensue; but the 
Senator does not mean to say that three of the powers can bind 
the rest of the world to that treaty? They can bind themselves, 
and three of the powers have bound themselves; but the United 
States is not bound. She is at liberty now to take such action 
us she sees fit; and if the United States should disagree to this 
treaty altogether and reject it, there would be world peace, ex- 
cept that nominally there would not be peace between us and Ger- 
many, although there would be in fact. But while that is true, 
does the Senator differ from my statement when I say that 
if the United States amends this treaty now it will go back 
to the other nations, and that if it does go back to the other 
nations they will then have their option to accept our amend- 
inents or to reject our amendments, and if they do reject our 
umendments we still are free then to act? 

Mr. SPENCER. Mr. President, I quite agree with the senior 
Senator from Missouri; and it is for the very purpose of pre- 
venting, unless it is absolutely necessary, such amendments as 
will carry the treaty back that I prefer the reservations. I 
think perhaps the Senator would like amendments that do carry 
it back, but in that I am not in agreement with him, 

Mr. REED. In other words, the Senator, recognizing that 
this treaty is now effective as between these nations who signed 
it, and that it contains this enormity, does not want to send it 
back so that the cancer may be cut out, but he wants simply to 
put ina reservation saying that we are not a party to the cancer. 
Well, Mr. President, I want to give them a chance to cut it out, 
want to make them cut it out. What we need is a little 
American nerve and not quite so much acquiescence in the 
countries, 


' | 
hia I 
more 


demands of other 


Mr. SPENCER. Mr. President 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator yield fur- 
ther? 


Mr. REED. I do 

Mr. SPENCER, I want to express, in a word, my concurrence 
in the cancerous nature of the situation. The difference between 
iny distinguished colleague and myself is this: He thinks that 
that cancer can be best removed by an amendment, and he pro- 
poses to give the other nations the chance to cut out the cancer. 

Mr. REED. To make them do it. 

Mr. SPENCER. 'To make them do it. I think the cancer can 
be best removed not by sending the treaty back but by leaving 
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the situation in such a condition that the United States it 
is free to act in regard to the removal of that cancer later on. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, we will be free to act in what 
We will have ratified a treaty that expressly approves the thes; 
We will have breathed, or will have helped to breathe, the brest), 
of life into the treaty that guarantees to Japan the loot. The 
we propose to say, after having done that, ** We reserve, for t), 
sake of conscience, an approval of it.” 

Mr. President, either a reservation means something or jj 
means nothing. If a reservation has any potentiality whatso 
ever, then the United States is protesting against this creat 
wrong; and if she protests against this great wrong the tino 
to right it is when the contract is being made, and not later. 

The Senator is a distinguished lawyer. The Senator never 
yet was confronted with a situation where a party said to his 
client, “I am going to restore this property to you, but I am 
going first to insist that you shall sign a deed of it to me,” ang 
under those circumstances advised his client to make the deed. 
He has invariably said, if he was ever confronted by that situa- 
tion, “ If you are going to restore this property, then, instead of 
your requiring a deed from my client to you, you ought to make 
a deed to my client,” and now is the time to settle these matters. 

The Senator says, however—and this is the part of his arey- 
ment I want to dwell on for a moment—that if the 





United 
States adopts his amendment, the United States then becomes 
bound, practically, to go to war to make it good. Mr. President. 
when the United States adopts this amendment she passes the 
amendment back to the other nations of the world and asks 
them to accept it. If they do accept it the wrong is righted. 
If they do not accept it the United States is bound to nothing. 
She has simply expressed her abhorence by an amendment. If 
we adopt this amendment to-day, and the other nations of the 
world refuse to ratify and confirm it, we are bound to nothing, 
The Senator surely knows that. The league of nations, the 
assembly of nations, this association of powers, will be bound, 
if they ratify it and it becomes a living thing, to see that Japan 
does the thing that they say shall be done; but if they do not do 
that, then all we have done is to adopt an amendment which is 
dead or dies because the other nations of the world refuse to 
concur in it, 

Mr. COLT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator 
souri yield to the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. REED. I do; yes. 

Mr. COLT. As I understand the situation, I might say to th 
Senator, if the treaty consisted of 12 articles, one of which 
the United States did not agree to, and we ratified the treaty as 
to 11 articles, it would be only a partial ratification 
treaty on our part. When we do it by a reservation it leaves 
the 12 articles in full force between the other parties. When, 
however, we make a textual amendment, we make in fact a new 
treaty, and it must be submitted to all the other signatories. 

I thought the Senator was perhaps a little strong in the stite- 
ment that if we ratify the treaty with reservations we ratil) 
the treaty and the whole of it. That is not true. It is only a 
partial ratification upon our part. I so understand it. 





from Mis 


OL the 


Mr. REED. The Senator and I do not disagree. We may 
disagree about phraseology, but not about the thought. Of 


course, if we ratify the treaty outright, we have consented to 
all of it. If we reject it outright, we have rejected all oi 
If we amend it, we have then ratified the treaty with amend 
ments, and it must go back to the other powers for their agree- 
ment to the amendments. If we merely put in a reservation, we 
leave the situation in this wise—that all the wrongs and ill 
the villany and all the crimes remain. We are no longer in : 
position even to protest against them. We have consented thal 
the instrument shall be a living instrument; but we say that, 
as far as we are concerned, we will not bea party to the wrol 
which, however, becomes consumiated., 

Mr. COLT. I understand that. 

Mr. REED. Now, I am not willing that this treaty 
contain these wrongs. I want to employ the only oppoi 
we will ever have to take them out. I do net want ¢! 
exist. I want the treaty to go back, and I want these | 
to have the pressure of the United States put against tv 
that we may prevent these international crimes. 

And why should we not send it back? What is the Pease 
why it should net go back? What is the delicacy of the situ 
tion that makes it so that the United States can not ask fer UN 
reassembling of a body that is already assembled? Thi 
been talk about reassembling the peace conference, The pea 
conference is in session now. 


The representatives of all th 
nations are there, and this question or any question call 
placed before them. If not, what utter nonsense it 1s for U 
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etend that we have any right to say anything or do anything! | be willing to proceed to negotiate a treaty of peace with Germany 


it is impossible to assemble these gentlenmren, then we ought | on that basis? 
tuke this work as it was handed to us and swallow it, or Mr. REED. Mr. President, there is no use answering a part 
se we ought utterly to reject it. of that question. But let us look at the situation just as it is 


Why is it that Senators fear to reassemble these nations? | now. All of our troops are withdrawn from Germany, and Ger- 
They ace assembled; I use the term “reassemble” because it | many has not any troops over here that I have heard of. So 
has been used so often. Will it make any difference with Ger- | the two nations would stand at arm’s length. We have Ger- 

any? Germany has already yielded these rights, and it is | many’s ships, and that is all we are ever going to get, and it is 

conceded fact that Germany has nothing to say about them. | all we have ever asked. 
it will make some difference to Japan. That is the only nation Now, the question that is presented to this bankrupt nation, 
will affect. this half-starving nation, to which we have had to send food, is 

That brings me to a consideration of this Japanese proposi- | this, “‘Do you want to make peace with the greatest power in 
the world or do you not?” Do you think that Germany would 
hesitate a minute because our troops are withdrawn? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President—— 

Mr. REED. One moment. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I want to correct a statement made 


Vir. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President—— 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
Me uri yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. REED. I do. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Before the Senator goes to that, I | by the Senator. 
think the Senator has very accurately stated the situation that Mr. REED. I want to finish the statement; then I will sub- 
would result if this amendment were adopted. If it were ac- | mit to the correction. The Senator from Montana says our 
cepted by the other signatories to the treaty, of course the | troops are withdrawn from Germany. Our tréops, unfortu- 
situation would be solved. If it should not be accepted, I think | nately, are not withdrawn, and under the treaty we are making 
the Senator has correctly stated that the treaty would stand | we are to keep American troops on German soil for 15 years 

s between the three powers and Germany, and we would be | They are recruiting boys now for service in foreign parts, and 
perforce obliged to negotiate a separate treaty with Germany. the contract expressly specifies it. 

Mr. REED. Yes. Mr. WALSH of Montana. I do not care to answer that state 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I desire to inquire of the Senator | ment, Mr. President; but I desire to correct the statement of 
vhether that situation gives him any anxiety whatever? the Senator that the ships we took from Germany are all we 

Mr. REED. Not the slightest; not the slightest. have asked for or ali we get. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I imagined as much, because I Mr. REED. What else do we get? 

uld not understand his desire otherwise to attach amend- Mr. WALSH of Montana. We get $750,000,000 worth of 
uents to the treaty which would amount to a rejection. property which the Alien Property Custodian has taken from 

Mr. REED. I can see no reason why it should give anybody | German citizens. 
anxiety. Let us see what we need, as far as we are concerned, Mr. REED. We have that. 

n our dealings with Germany. Suppose we were to say to Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes; we have that. 
Germany: “ We want from you, so far as the United States is | Mr. REED. And Germany has not any army to come and 
oncerned, in a separate treaty, everything you have agreed to | get it back. 

e the United States in the treaty you negotiated.” Now, Mr. WALSH of Montana. No: she has not; but we have it. 
hat would it be? Not a dollar of indemnity; not a ship, Mr. REED. Yes. Does the Senator from Montana mean to 
ept these merchant ships that we took here during the war; the Senate and the country that for those considerations 

| 
| 
| 


i foot of territory. the United States ought to hesitate, for fear that Germany will 
Mr. WALSH of Montana. Can the Senator give us any idea | not make peace with us? Germany stands with her arms ex- 
the value of those? tended begging peace. We are not the people who need fear 
Mr. REED. Well, about the amount that it took us to fur- | Germany. If there is any hitch in the making of peace with 

wish shells for five minutes in one good battle. Germany, it is not the United States that need be fearful; it 
Mir. WALSH of Montana. That amounts to how much? is France and England and Italy, the countries that are near 
Mr. REED. Oh, I do not know. by. That is one of the reasons why I think those countries 


Mr. WALSE of Montana. It amounts to something like a | might accept our amendment. We alone of all the nations 
indred millions, does it not? 


stand in a position where we can not be hurt, unless we enter 
Mr. REED. Possibly. We give that away every day here. | into a compact that hurts us. 
Laughter.] Is the Senator alarmed about that? Does my Mr. WALSH of Montana. Just one more interruption and I 
distinguished friend mean to say to me that Germany would | will not trouble the Senate further. 
esitute in making peace with us, to tell us to keep these old Mr. REED. Certainly; I yield. 
bs? I will not say “old tubs.” They were fairly good Mr. WALSH of Montana. I agree fully with the Senator 
ssels of an obsolete type. that we are in a most advantageous position from financial and 
Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes; I think the Senator ought to } other similar considerations in negotiating a treaty of peace. 
vise that statement; but I will say to the Senator that, how- | But why does the Senator want to throw away every advantage 
ever he may feel about it, I have no disposition whatever to | that we acquired by reason of the military victory over Ger- 
nuke a present of a hundred million dollars or $1,000,000 to | many? 
Germany. | Mr. REED. We are not throwing away a single advantage. 
Mr. REED. I have not any disposition to do it, and I have | What advantage are we throwing away? I am speaking from 
not said so, and the Senator did not so understand me, either. | the standpoint of the United States. You tell me that the 
[ suid that Germany would not hesitate one second, in order | treaty is already in effect. You say that Germany has already 
» have peace and good will reestablished with this country, to | made her peace with all the other nations of the world, and you 
ihe ships go as they go now. There is nobody going to be | say that the treaty is acceptable to her. If the United States 
ceived by that argument. Is the United States selling her | were not to sign that treaty, it would still stand. But if we 
birthright of honor for this mess of pottage? Are we afraid to | send it back with an amendment, and the other nations see fit 
»an act of justice to the world because, if we made a separate | to accept that amendment, then there will be that much good 
eace With Germany, she might say, “ We will not give you this | done to the world. Let us see. Germany has not a thing to 
ndred million dollars,” if that is the amount, when, as a | say about that. That was admitted by the President. Ger- 
atter of fact, she has no option except to do it? The good | many is not a member of the league of nations. Germany has 
ill of the United States, the fact of having peace with the} signed away Shantung. What we are asked to do is to dispose 


United States, is worth more than a hundred million dollars to of Shantung and to ratify and confirm the transfer to Japan. 
Germany in one month’s time, aye, in one hour’s time. There | There is nothing in those arguments. 
nothing in that, Nobody will be deceived by it. It was argued here by a Senator, for whom I have the most 
What is there, then, that makes gentlemen fear making a profound respect, that if we refuse to consent to this t 
eparate peace with Germany if the other nations of the world | and to ratify and confirm it Japan may refuse to 
ould refuse to accept our amendment? | the league of nations; she may refuse to become a partne) 
Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I will ask the Sen- | the regeneration of the world. That is to say, in order to 
tor just one more question. All our troops, with insignificant | Japan to join in this effort to uplift the world, in order to g 
exceptions, are now withdrawn from the seat of war. We would | her to be a partner in this association that proposes to wij 
‘in exactly the same situation if we were to negotiate a treaty | out all international inequalities and injustices and to produce 
if peace with Germany as if all the military forces had been a reign of equity, we must bribe her by turning ov to her 
withdrawn from the area of conflict immediately upon the cessa- | her ill-gotten gains and guaranteeing them to he! What kind 
tion of hostilities. I inquire of the Senator whether he would ! of a partner is that going to be? If I am goeing to organize a 
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church bt do no 


sideration that he shall be bribed into his membership. 
not the kind ef men to make churches with. 
If you ure 


ou e 
‘lebased that it will not 
vealth. IT would r: 
i pirate nation inside. I do not 


and consult with and submit 


join unless it is guaranteed 
votten 
want 


to the votes and the decisions of a 


nation that will only join provided it is allowed to have its 
erimes recognized and justified and guaranteed. 

It is a strange sert of argument that we are hearing here. 
if that nation is so selfish, so brutalized, so criminal as it has 


heen pictured, then instead of admitting it into the household 
against it. We ought to preserve 
You can not take a let of savages 
») saints by bringing them into this com- 
can not when they tell you that they 


they are permitted te keep their inter- 


LAles 


our 


our own councils against it. 


ve ought to bar 
and transform them int 
pact, and certainty 
Wil not come in unless 
national stealings. 
Now, we are asked to sanctify this proposition ; we are asked 
io justify it, and we are told that if we do not do it Japan 
may stay out; that she may join Germany; that she may join 
Russia. If Japan is that sort of treacherous thing, then in the 
name of Heaven why should we take her into partnership? 


you 


and the conspirator into your own councils and your own home? 
That argument ought to exclude Japan as an undesirable and a 
dangerous factor in the life of the world. 

Then we are told that we are powerless to help China. Mr. 
President, if we sign this treaty without amendment, we wiil 
be powerless to help China. Now is our one chance to help 
China, .nd to help her without a great and bloody war. Now 
is our chance to say that 
in this treaty unless at this time, at the moment of signing 
und as a part of the exchange of documents, Shantung shall be 
delivered back to China. If we do that, it does not involve us 
in war. If the other nations accept, then this great wrong is 
done away With and all eause for war in the future between 
China and Japan will have been removed and all cause for war 
between us and Japan or 
vreat wrong will have been removed. 

But if you sign the treaty as it is now and turn this great 
Province over to Japan, then you have that question before you, 
you have that great world irritant fastened in the international 
body. You have the certainty that if China is ever able to rise 
from the dust she will strike, and when she does that many 
nations may be drawn into the conflict. 
world, for the preservation of peace, for the settlement of this 
eontroversy when it can be settled—for all those considerations, 
the amendment ought to be adopted. 

Now, What is the amendment? The amendment proposes that 
Japan shall do now what she professes she is going to do to- 
morrow or some other day in the near future. She has never 
made a statement yet that binds her Government, but she has 
made statements to control the opinion of the world. She says 
in those statements, “Give us a good title, then we will gra- 
ciously give it back some day.” If she is in good faith about 
that, now is the time to do it, when the contract is being made. 
If we do not do it now, then the question is an open one, Then 
comes the question, What can the various nations of the world 
do about it? If we accept the league of nations that is adopted, 
we will assume that China files her complaint before the league 
of nations, and the league undertakes to deliberate upon it. 
Japan will lay down as her muniment of title a solemn treaty 
contirming her in the possession of this property, and when 
China undertakes to reply she will be able to put in evidence 
onty the oral statement made by some Japanese statesman. 
Japan has not by an official act declared what she will do, so 
China will lese her case for that reason, and, as I said yester- 
day, she will lose it for another reason, that the most potential 
nations represented on the council will be the nations who have 
signed the who themselves are responsible for this 
situation. 


secret nact, 


But suppose, sir, that the league of nations, just as it siands | 


new, would undertake to decree that Japan should turn this 
property back to China, then what? I am speaking now of the 
possibilities of war. If Japan is now in such temper and is 
made of such material, if she is ready to conspire with Ger- 
many against her associates, if she is ready to conspire with 





posed, earry out that conspiracy, join those great nations who 
are outside of the league. There are over 50,000,000 more white 








ant any gentleman to join only upon the con- | 
That is 


yoing to organize a partnership of the nations of 
the world for the purpose of producing universal justice, then 
n not bring into this partnership any nation that is $0 | 
its ill- | 
ther have a pirate nation outside than 
to sit at the same table 


any other nation concerning that | 


Kor the safety of the | 


; very 
| about the only example in modern history at least of a natiol 


| to give it back, why does she need the title certified ? 


' One will be for the nations to undertake to enforce by war the 
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men outside of the league than are inside of it, and she will join 
in an alliance and in an agreement with them. 
world war indeed! 

If Japan will not do justice now, we can not trust her in +h. 
future. If, with their armies and their navies intaet, and if, 
with Japan now having great gains to be made through thic 
war outside of Shantung, with Japan professing unofficially to 
do justice to-morrow or the next day or next year, we can not 
now secure from Japan a fair deal and a fair understanding 
then beware of what vill be able to do under the league o4 
nations; beware of the conduct of Japan in the future. 

Mr. President, Japan can be handled to-day. I say to you 
that if you consummaie this robbery Japan can not be handled 
to-morrow. Why do I that? She has approximatel, 
50,000,000 people. She has taken over Korea with 20,000,000 
people. If she acquires Shantung she gets 40,000,000 more of 
people, making 110,000,000 of people drawn under the auth: 
of this—and I use the cft-repeated expression—Prussian of tj, 
Orient, with her fatalism, with her cruelty, with her indom 
itable will, with her towering ambition. Not only doe: 
gain control of these 40,000,000 Chinamen, but she gains prac 
tically the key to all China, and you have opened there for he, 
an empire of conquest and a sphere of influence such as the 
world has hardly dreamed of before. 

Fifty years is a short time in the life of nations. 


Then look for " 


we 


Say 


Give to 


| Japan 50 years to work upon that material, with the power to 
Do you gain anything by admitting the enemy and the traitor | 


Japanize—if I may use that adjective—these Chinese popula 
tions, and you will have created a yellow peril indeed. You 


| will have brought together this mighty host of yellow men —] 
; am assuming that Japan is successful in holding these posses 
| sions—and you will have created a menace that will cause jo! 


only Europe but the United States to have great reason for fear 
The proposition is that Japan to-day is so powerful fhat wi 


| can not make her do justice at this time, hence we will mak 
the United States refuses to concur | 


her much more powerful in the hope that at some future time 


| by a tribunal that we are setting up, we can get her to do 


justice. The long line of international treachery which th: 
world has witnessed ought to give us a lesson. When England 
entered this war Lloyd-George said England did not propose to 
demand a single foot of territory; but Great Britain has ab 
sorbed more territory through this war than Rome ever gained 
in a similar period of time. When England entered Egypt 
she protested to high heaven that she did not intend to acquir 
that territory. The language was read here to-day. But in a 
few years’ time England’s clutch grew tighter and sh 
taken over the control of Egypt. She has now entered uyo! 
similar course of conduct with reference to Persia. England, 
through this war, with her other possessions, how drives her 
railroad from the cape to Cairo on English soil. Possibly that 
may not be a bad thing for the world; but it illustrates low 
little confidence can be placed in the statements that nations 
do not propose to take territory or that they prepose to vield 
the territory already in their possession. 

Japan has repeatedly promised to restore the possessions sl 
has taken, and she has broken every promise that she has mac: 
to China or made to the world. The history of mankind is 
that when nations gain possession of lands they keep them. i! 
they have the power to keep them. 

When we gave Cuba the right of self-government—we « 
near giving her complete self-government 





had 


LLit 


we furnished 


had not son 
have not i 
of keeping 


we 
We 
The spirit 


ever relinquishing territory. In that case 
in as conquerors, but simply as friends. 
able to let go of the Philippines yet. 
ground is strong in the human heart. 
If Japan intended to give back this property to China, 
would give it back now. Only children are really foole: 
the professions of a man or of a nation that says, “ We propos 
to give back the thing we are taking, but before we give if 
back you have got to certify a title to us.” If she is goin: 
Why does 
she need to have it sanctified and sanctioned and made pure: 
If we make this amendment, it may be that when the treaty 
goes back Japan will snap her fingers and say to all the werld 
that she disregards their will, that she proposes to keep 1/\\s 
land and these people. If so, one of two courses will be ope! 


iit 


pests 


liberation of China. I do not think any such obligation 
upon us. We did not make the conditions and we are unc 
no obligation to send troops there to carry them out. The othe! 


| course would be, or at least the result would follow, that w' 
Russia against her associates, she will, in the case I have sup- | 


y 


would know the heart of Japan; we would know what is het 
purpose now, and the world would stand on guard against 
them. 
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It is a singular thing to find the Senate of the United States 


vlemnly debating the question whether it ought to do what is | 


ight for fear that it might offend a nation by not according to 
hat nation the privilege of keeping its stolen property. So far 

s I am concerned, 1 do not fear Japan to-day, but if you 
jake her the monarch of the Orient, her Emperor the master 
mperor Of all the yellow men she can gather by force of arms, 
uu can create a force there before which the world may well 
emble. 

Mr. President, I only intended to reply to my colleague. I 
uve talked too long on this matter, but I protest that it is a 
shameless thing to stand here and say that this is a great 
rong and yet vote for that wrong. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, the appealing arguments of 
e senior Senator from Missouri |Mr. Reep] and of the Sena- 
or from Idaho [Mr. Boraw] for the adoption of these amend- 
ents are not very persuasive to me when I consider the fact 
hat, even though these amendments and all of the other amend- 
ients and reservations proposed by the committee shall be 
dopted, if I understand the position of those Senators cor- 
ectly, they will then vote to reject the treaty. It seems to me 
heir position is that during the consideration of this treaty as 

Committee of the Whole they are very solicitous for the pro- 

tion of China, but when it comes to the final act of voting 
pon the resolution of ratification they will abandon China to 
er Tate. 

| thoroughly been said in de- 


has 


indorse everything that 
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iiciation of the articles of the treaty with respect to Shan- | 


ug; I indorse what the Senator from Idaho said, that we were 

in honor bound to give any recognition to the secret pacts 

of which these articles in the treaty grew. I will go fur- 
er, Mr. President, and say that, in my judgment, we are in 
ionor bound to refuse to give any recognition to these articles 
i the treaty ; but I do not believe that it should be done in the 
anner it is now proposed t») do it. I believe it ought to be 
by the Senate declaring in the resolution of ratification 
iit it withholds its assent from all of the provisions in the 


me 


eaty relating to Shantung and reserves to itself full liberty | 


action with respect to all matters that may arise thereunder. 
| want to assure the Senate that they will later on have an 
pportunity to vote for such a reservation. If no other reser- 


form: The United States withholds its assent to articles 
56, 157, and 158, and reserves full liberty of action with respect 
»any controversy that may arise under said articles. 


[t is immaterial to me what form the reservation takes, pro- 


led that when we come to vote upon the resolution of ratifica- | 


on We do not vote to agree to these articles with respect to 
he cession of Shantung and reserve to ourselves full liberty 
uction with respect to any matter that may arise under these 
icles, 
Mir. THOMAS. 
Mr. LENROOT, 
Mr. THOMAS. 
servation ? 
Mr. LENROOT. As I stated, I am only suggesting the sub- 
of what I believe would be a proper reservation—that 
United States withholds its assent to articles 156, 157, and 
und reserves full liberty of action with respect to any 
mtroversy that may arise under said articles. 
Mr. BORAH, Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 


Mr. President——— 
[I yield to the Senator from Colorado. 


Will the Senator again read his proposed 


tahee 
<8. 


ques- 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. BORAH. I have very great respect for the 
‘ment in regard to this matter. As I understand the Sena- 
lie takes the position that the United States by some process 

ould relieve itself wholly and absolutely from any obligation 
iforce this portion of the treaty? 

Mr. LENROOT. We certainly should do that: but, 

, we should be perfectly at liberty to assist China 

ec in the future if we saw fit to do so. 

ir. BORAH,. ‘The question which I desire to ask the Senator 

What is the difference, then, so far as the substance is 

neerned, between the position which the Senator takes and 

tuken by me? His reservation is, in effect, an amendment, 


not? 


in addi- 
ut 


ol some 


this: 


Mr. LENROOT. It is not. 

Mr. BORAH. Of course, technically it is not: but the moral 
fect of it must be the same. 

Mir. LENROOT. Well, let us see—and that is what I was 
out to discuss—— 

‘ir. BORAH. Very well. 

Mr. LENROOT. Let us see the difference between that kind 





ition is proposed, I shall offer a reservation substantially in | 


ol a reservation and the amendment proposed by the committee, ! 





| the status unless Japan is willing to accept it. 


Senator's | 


| the thing, 
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The amendment proposes to strike out in the articles the word 
“Japan” and to insert the word “ China,” so as to inmake the 
cession from Germany to China instead of io Japan. As the 
junior Senator from Missouri [Mr. Srencer] has said, the 
treaty during the present week has come into full life, so far 


as the parties are concerned who have ratified it. The treaty 
at this moment is in full effect between the British Empire, 
France, Italy, and Germany, and it is safe to say that before 
the treaty passes out from the Senate, whether it be ratified or 
rejected, Japan also will have ratified it. Whatever may be 
said with reference to the cession from Germany to Japan being 
effective at this date—which is a question I do not care to 
argue to-night—it certainly will be effective just as as 
Japan ratifies the treaty, so that every concession that Germany 
has in Shantung will have passed to Japan before the Senate 
votes upon the resolution of ratification. 

What is proposed, then, by the amendments? Although thi 
title of Germany will have passed from Germany to Japan, th 
amendments would provide that Germany shall agree to cede 
to China something that she has already ceded by quitclaim to 
Japan. I insist that this amendment can not be accepted by 
the British Empire, by France, or by Italy without the conseni 
of Japan 

Mr. BORAH. What, then, is the legal effect of the Senator's 
reservation? What does it accomplish? What does it do wit! 
reference to this territory? Where does it leave us? 

Mr. LENROOT. The reservation leaves the United 
not a party in any way to that which I believe is correctly de 
nominated a crime. If we do not become a party i 
will be at liberty in any way that the American people and 
the United States Congress may determine at any time in the 
future to assist China in her claims to Shantung. 

Mr. BORAH. In any event the result is that Japan is left 
in absolute possession of Shantung. The reservation does noi 
change the status at all. 

Mr. LENROOT. It does not; 
ment, if adopted by the Senate. 
Mr. BORAH. In other words, we simply refuse to hold the 
intern while the burglary is taking place. 


soon 


States 


WG 
‘ 


to it, 


and neither does the amend 


li 


Mr. LENROOT. But the burglary has taken place, and the 
amendment does not change that fact, unless Japan consents 
to it. 

Mr. BORAH. *recisely so; but the Senator’s reservation 


| does not require the treaty to be sent back for the action by 
| anybody. 


Mr. LENROOT. It does not. 

Mr. BORAH. So it 2 moral certainty that the 
will remain permanent, and the only thing we will accomplish 
by the reservation is to say that we do not like the transaction 

Mr. LENROOT. That is true; that we do not approve it and 
are not a party it. The Senator, I am very sure, i 


situation 


is 


to IS Col 


| vineced, as 1 am convinced, that if this treaty is sent back, with 
| the British Empire having agreed to this cession—I 


am not 
speaking of secret treaties, for I indorse wholly what the Sena 
tor from Idaho has said with reference to them; I believe that 
every one of them was abrogated by the acceptance of the 14 
points—the British Empire, France, and Germany, by signing 
and ratifying the treaty, having agreed to this cession to Japan, 


they can not undertake honorably, after having made that 
agreement in this treaty, to accept any amendment changing 


Does the Sena- 


tor from Idaho think that Japan, being in possession, having 
the assent of the great powers named, having the title that 
Germany had to Shantung, is going to assent to such an amend- 


S- 


ment? 
Mr. BORAH. Perhaps not; but, Mr. President, the only jx 


sible way by which we can force Japan, Great Britain, and the 
other countries to reconsider this matter is by an amendment. 
Mr. LENROOT. But those countries can not honorably 1 
consider the matter without the consent of Japan. 
Mr. BORAH. But being as they were not honorable ii 
they may be willing to do an honorable act by recor 
sidering a dishonorable act. 


ae 


Mr. LENROOT. Then the Senator's position is that, having 
done a dishonorable thing in insisting upon the Shant pr 
vision, they might be expected to do another dishonorable thing 
in disregarding the word they have given in the tr 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the Senator perm 
gestion ? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senat I \\ 
consin yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. REED. If it is true that the nations are now so far 
committed that they will not at t! time, when the question 1s 
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till open, de to China, what chance dees he think China 
will lin 
ppeal to have Shantuneg restored to her? 

Mr. LENROOT. I would prefer that the Senator ask some 
Senator who has more confidence than I have in the efficacy of 
ihe league of nations with respect te such a controversy. 

{i is true, Mr. President, that the United States and all of the 
other nations may later insist upon Japan carrying out her agree- 
ment to restore Shantung to China; but, with the reservation 
ihat I we not participate in this crime; we are 
exactly, sirs, in the position which some Senators have asked us 
io oceupy when you asked us to reject the treaty and make a 
separate peace with Germany, or pass a joint resolution declar- 
ing the war at an end. Where would Shantung be then? 

The fact is, and we might as well face it very frankly, that 
ve are confronted with the proposition that if we adopt these 
amendments the United States is out of the treaty entirely ; that 
is the issue. 1] can not give my consent to the position that I am 
unwilling to make peace with Germany unless Shantung is re- 
stored to China. Other Senators may take that position if they 
choose: but I will not do so. 

l must confess, Mr. President, that it scems to me some Sena- 
ors are very inconsistent in the position they are taking with 
reference to these articles of the treaty. The Senator from 
Missouri made a most eloquent appeal concerning th duty of 
the United States to rignt this great international wrong, and, if 
{ remember his language, he said the United States ought to use 


jUstice 


ve 


suggest, 


ado 


some “nerve” about it: and yet, if I recollect aright, the Sena- 
tor is one of those who has steadily advocated—and 1 have 
been very much in agreement with him—that we ought not to 


interfere or meddle in quarrels in Europe. 

Mr. REED rose 

Mr. LENROOT. Just a moment. If I remember aright, the 
Senator from Missouri voted for every one of the so-called Fall 
1dments, which were designed to prevent representation on 
ihe part of the United States on all the commissions provided 


iti 


i ic’ 


for in the treaty with relation to boundaries in Europe and in 
connection with many other questions there, leaving to the 
ountries in Europe perfect freedom to commit any interna- 


tional wrong that they might see fit to enter into without any 
yrotest or concern of the United States. Now I yield. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, just to get the matter right, if 
the Senator will permit me, I desire to say that 1 was not here 


when the Fall amendments were before the Senate. 


Mr. LENROOT. Then 1 ask the Senator's pardon. 
Mr. REED. But if I had been present, I was in favor of 
hose amendments and would have voted for them. I simply 


make the statement for the sake of having the record complete; 
there is no difference in principle. But the Senator’s statement 
of my position on this particular matter is a little inaccurate. 


’ 
Pat 


{ did not say that it was our duty to right the wrong of China 
in the sense the Senator puts it. I did say that it was our 
duty when we were making peace to try to right that wrong in 
the treaty, but not that we should interfere in such affairs 


hereafter. Now, mark you, the difference: We have here a peace 


treaty which requires affirmative action upon this question. 
Instead of taking that action so as to turn the citizens and 
property of China over to Japan, I am in favor of taking that 
uction so that the citizens and property of China shall remain 
the property of China. That does not mean that I am trying 
to interfere in the affairs of Europe. I am trying to prevent 
this treaty being adopted us it is, and, as it is, it does interfere. 
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to dictate boundaries, either in Asia or in Europe, it ought to }) 
prepared to use the force that is necessary to defend the boun. 
daries which it has dictated. That I am not willing to do, ana 
neither do I think the Senator from Missouri is, and that is wh) 
I am not going to vote to dictate what shall be done with Shap- 
tung. I propose, however, that the United States keep out of 
that, not assenting to it, refusing to assent to it, leaving th, 
United States free to take such action in the future with refer 
ence to that question as to it may seem just. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, before the Senator takes 
seat, I think he did not quite state the difference between th 
effect of an amendment and the effect of a reservation. I am 
not going into an argument as to whether or not we ought to 
interfere in Shantung, although I draw a distinction betwee; 
Asia, where we are an Asiatic power, holding the Philippines. 
and Europe, where we have no interests whatever; but | 
point is this: 

Suppose we adopt this amendment. Wither they would hay: 
to agree to that amendment, or we should not be parties 


the treaty. 

Mr. LENROOT. ‘That is true. 

Mr. LODGE. They would have to choose between us d 
Shantung. 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes; they would; and that leads me to say, 
Mr. President, that it seems to me it ought to be clear to ever) 
Senator in the present situation that the adoption of this 


1 
amendment means the killing of the treaty, because it ought t 
be plain that Japan is not going to consent to the amendment, 
and the British Empire and France and Italy can not cons 
to the amendment without the consent of Japan. I want to say, 
Mr. President, as I have said before on this floor, that unless 
the United States is protected from many of the onerous obliga 
tions that this treaty imposes, I propose to vote for the rejec- 
tion of the treaty; but I prefer to do it outright, with a vot 
against the treaty, than to vote for an amendment that in nm 
judgment is sure to kill it. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I only want to say a wor 
then [I am going to move a recess, because there are se\ 
Senators who want to speak on this matter before a vot: 
taken, 

Mr. REED. Will the Senator, before he ealls for a 1 
permit me just a word? I want to say it before we tal 
recess, in about two minutes, 

Mr. LODGE. I should like to finish. 

Mr. REED. I simply want to say this 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I rather object ‘to being 
off the floor. 

Mr. REED. 


ni 
I 


and 
ral 


COS 


Oh! I thought the Senator had yielded, 

Mr. LODGE, No, Mr. President; but I will yield to the 
tor in a moment. I wanted to say something in conclusiv 
the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. REED. Very well. 

Mr. LODGE. That is, that he never will see the day, and 
never shall see the day, when Europe refuses to let the Unit 
States come into this treaty on any terms the United Si 


. nres 
says. Without the United States it is a house of ecards, and 
ean dictate what we think right and honorable to-day if w 
choose; but when we are once snarled in the league we ean i 
do it, so that it behooves us to move earefully, 

I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. REED. I beg the Senator’s pardon. A moment 0 
thought he had made a motion with his hand for 0 
proceed. 

All I want to say is this: ‘the Senator from Wisconsin : I 
vet along so well together, and he is so fair a man, that I d 


not want him to leave me, or try to leave me, in the positio 
taking contradictory positions. 


Here is the great difference between the Fall amendment: 
and this Shantung situation: In the Fall amendments we we! 
dealing with European nations and with Kurepean peoples. \W« 


| were dealing with our enemies and with our enemies’ 
ries. The Shantung amendment is proposing to sanctify t 


So the Senator can not fairly state that I am in any contrary 
position. | int to keep out of the quarrels of other nations; 
I t to let them settle their own difficulties: but here we 
aking a treaty, and in the treaty we propose to deal with 
in subject. The question is, How shall we deal with it; 
hall we give this prope > Japan or shall we try to have it 
Mained by China? 
Mr. LENROOT.” T cai t yield Lurther, Mer. President. 
Let us sec just a moment as to whether the Senator is exactly 
curate he attempted distinction between the two positions. 
He says that he wants to keep out of Europe. He says that if 
present ty do have vot for all of the Fall amendments re- 
lating to boundaries 21 ins out of this very war. By voting | 
or the Fall amendment would have said, “I want te have 
fhe United States hay: ling to do with European affairs.’ 
Now, that is the position th I um taking with reference to Asia 
hy this reservation. But the Senator, when it comes Lo Asia, 
fakes an entirely contrary position. When it comes to Asia he 
says, * While T want the United States to keep out ef Errope, I 
ant the United States to dictate what shall be done in Asia”; 
ind I say that is an inconsistent position, I think we ought to 
uke the same position with reference to both, that we ought not 
to dictate to either; and if the United States is going to attempt 





looting of our ally, and to that ally we owe a very high 
There is a distinction that warrants a difference of attitu:le. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, before the Senator from Mussa- 
chusetts moves to take a recess, in reply to the able Senator 
from Wisconsin as to the apparent inconsistency of our votil 
for this amendment and then voting te defeat the entire treat) 
I desire to say to him that in my humble way every possibl 
vote that I ean cast anywhere along the tine in the hope 
defeating it I am going to cast. 

Mr. LENROOT. Oh, I do not questien that. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I ask permission to have prinicd 
in the Recorp and as a public document for the use of the Sen- 
ate a compilation of all reservations placed on all treaties 
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hitherto by the Senate of the United States. I think 
ill find it useful for reference. 


PRESIDENT pre 


yon s 


The pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
rdered. 
The matter referred to is as follows: | 
i 
{Senate Document No, 135, Sixt ixth Congress, first session. ] | 
COMPILATION OF TREATY RESERVATION 
ompilation of all reservations placed in all treaties hithert¢ 
; | 
senate, 
f/ Of peace, adiiiy, commerce, and navigation cil K ut ¢ | 
cluded May 22, 1882. i 
j 
January 9, 1883: Reported by Mr. Windom. 
(in motion of Mr. Windom, and by unanimous consent, 
e said treaty was read the second time and considered as in Com 
it of the Whole, and, no amendment being made, it was reported to 
he Senate. 
Mr. Windom submitted the following resolution for consideration 
Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators present concurring), That the 
nate advise and consent to the ratification of the treaty of com 
ree and navigation between the United States and the Kingdom of | 


Korea, or Chosen, 
Resolved, That 
10 foregoing 

ort native 
Article VI of s: 
ohibit Americ: 


concluded on the 22d of May, 1882. 

it is the understanding of the Senate, 
resolution, that the clause ‘ Nor are they rmitted to 
produce from one open port to another ope} port,’ 
id treat is not intended to prohibit and does not 
going from one open port to another open 


} 
1 


p 


i 
‘ P ! 
In agreeing | 
j 





















t in Korea, or receive Korean cargo for exportation o1 
scharge foreign cargo nd 
sulved, That the President be requested to communicate the fore- | 
interpretation of said to the Korean, or Chosen, Govern- | 
on the exchang ior of said treaty, the sense in 
h the Unite nderstand the same. 
Resolwed ti the Senate, in advising and consenting to 
treaty tie t foregoing resolutions, does not admit or 
esce i in rr constitutional power in the *’resident to 
iorize or empower any person to negotiate treaties or car on 
matic negotiations with any foreign power unless such person | 
have been appointed for such purpose or clothed with such power 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, except in the case | 
Secretary of State or diplomatic officer appointed by the Presi- | 
» fill a vacaney occ ¢ during the recess of the Senate; and } 
kes the de@laration in er that the means employed in the nego- | 
n of said ti ye wh into prece nt. 
esolved, That e <« tary « inicate all the foregoing res« 
o the Presid 
senate pres ied, | u ! i sel to nsid h | 
tions, and, ' 
( the question to agret 
l det¢ ine in affirmative vo-thir t Sena 
t havin oted in the affirmative. 
l t for the repression of African d trade, signed July 2 
iry 11, 1892 Mr. Sherman * * reported it ut 
ent nied by the follow oluti 


urring t/ 
of the gener: 


plenipotentiari« 


irds of the Senators present con 
the ratification 
by 


olved (two-th 
; ulvise and 
July 2, 1890, 


tie penate consent to 


rned 


») 
Isse@i 

















at Bru the of 
States and oth powers for h uppression of thx Af n 
ide nad r ot r j Os€ 
lved further, Th t tl senat ud ind ymnsent to the 
e of the partial ratification of the idl gener act on the part 
French Republi 1 to the pulatior relative thereto, as set 
the protocol signed at Bru ls January 2, 1892 
olved further, as a part of this act of ratification, That tl 
States of America, having neither possessions nor protectorates 
1, hereby di Lit any intention, in ratifying this treaty, to 
any it est whatsoeve in the possessions or protecte 3 
shed or « it Continent by the other powers, or at 
il of the \ In, €X liency, or lawfulness thereot 1 does not 
iny exp ior n the said neral act which might be con- 
is such a declaration or acknowledgment: and, for this reaso 
is desirable that a copy of this 1 lution be inserted in the 
to be drawn up at the time of the exchange of ratifi 
on the part of the United States. 
( motion by Mr. SHERMAN, and by unanimous consent 
iw said general act (having heretofore been read th eco! me) 
mnsidered as in Committee of the Whol nd no amendme l 
it was reported to the Senate nd 
1e question to agre to tl 1 fror 
on Foreign Relation 
vas determined una musty in tine "Inative 
) red, That the Seere vy lay th aid resolution befo I’ 
the United States 


luded 





ipple mentary industrial co nti COn( April 1 i 
rch 8, 189: Mr. Hiscock * * * reported the same with: 
Iment, accompanied with the following resolution, viz: 
/ lved (two-thirds of the Senators present concurring therein). 
he Senate advise and consent to the ratification of protocols 3 
i igned at Madrid April 15, 1891, by the United States and other 


rs, amendatory to the convention cf March 20, 1883, for the pro 
of industrial property, subject to the reservation of the plenipo 

y of the United States in the international conferen for tl 
ion of industrial property at Madrid, as follows: 
share allotted to the United States to contribute to the dota 
the international bureau is not to be augmented until th 

he United States shall have approved the augmentation. 
that articles 3 and 4 of the fourth protocol shall not go be 

li be established by the legislation of the United States.’ 

On motion by Mr. Hiscock and by unanimous consent, 


yore 


rhe protocols were read the second time and considered as in Com 
titee of the Whole, and no amendment being made thereto, they wet! 
eported to the Senate. 

On the question to agree to the resolution reported from the Com 
ttea 


on Foreign Relations, 

[t was determined unanimously i! 
Ordered, That the Secretary lay 
of the United States, 


thu 


affirmative. 
ie lor 


i 
tl aid resolution befo ihe 
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Decembe i2, 1906: On motion by Mr. Cullon es | om 
0 consider tl me as in Committee of the Wh l umend 
ment being preposed, it was reported to the Sena nd no amend 
ment being prcposed, 

Mr. Cullom submitted the following resolution for considerati 
“Resolied (two-thirds of the Senators present concurring thereir 
That the Senate advise and consent to the ratification of the general 
act and an additional protocol, signed on Apri 1906, by the dele 





gates of the powers repres 
iras, Spain, to consider 


which met at 


nted at the 
Moroccan affairs.’ 


conte! 























Which, by unanimous consent, the Senat pi eded to consider 

Mr. Bacon reported from the Committee on Foreign Relations tl 
following resolution 

“Resolved further, That the Senate, as a part f this act of ratific; 
tion, urderstands that the participation of the United States in the Algt 
iras conference and in the formation and adoption of the general act 
and protocol which resulted there m, was with th le purpose of 
preserving and inet ing its commerce in Morocco, the protection a 
to life, liberty, and »perty of its citizens residing or traveling therein 
ind of aiding by it ‘iendly offices and efforts in removing friction a1 
ontrovers) hicl med to menace the peace between powers signa 
tory with the | ed States to the treaty of 1880, all of which are on 
terms of amity with this Government, and without purpose to depart 
from the traditional American foreign policy, which forbids participa 
tion by the United States im the settlement of political gq ti shi 
are entirely Europe i their scope.” 

After discussion 

On motion | Mr. Hale that the resolution re rted | M 
idded as an amendment to the resolution ¢ \ 

It was det in the affirmative. 

On the qi agree to the resolution of ratification mended 
it was ter t! lirmative, two-thirds of the Senat prese 
having vote n the flit t S he resoluti imend 
igreed to 

Ord a } } beto : : 

United Sta 
‘ ( 
j 
‘ a ( +1 
Af ( ' 
lt I i 7 ’ i 









































Ss f f Er / ‘ ; 
ri ms { f i ) 
sik i vy ft delegates of t 1 ted Sta t tl cond it t 
pea er eld The H f l 16 to Octol 8, 1907 
f ‘ na + ¥ t t ' tes 1hyi + ¢ ‘ ‘ 
ratic I 1 t < ‘ I ~ 1 , o 
( tion 

Not t } t ¢ 
- ' { S ‘ “ha . : 
1 { n c 
i ot thi ! ! ! ion 
) 1 + +} I'nit w 1 
Resolved ti ‘ a part t f f i 
T 1 Stat ppro this vent wit 1 : 
| s t { irt oN set i ( 
1 or g m to thro gene 
of arbitt retofor reaft ) ded | 
disput ! United Stat ‘ exe! t i 
promi t I ( our nd | 
ten of urt t 
required ¢ Spe ial tr ( i 
ifter to I by U1 S S i 
clares ft t I nis q ad | 
which l Ss iy ty 
I et ' 
pro a ot Wis 
On tl stid 1 
It was « t 
f al ‘ f ‘ j 
Vi fHiagu i i 
\pt > U M I { . 
i i Comn te i W 
pro] to t Senate 1d ) 
| 
ie cu, 
Mr. J ‘ ui Lolo. y res ion, 
unal isent and inimously agreed to: 
¢ (i i rds of the Senator present ri é 
That the Sena dvise and consent to the adheren I l i St 
to n ion adopted by the second international pea re 
held t The lague from June 15 to October 18, 1907, I nir t} 
rights and duties of neutral powers in naval war, reserving j 
cluding, however, articie 23 thereof, which is in the following word 
“*A neut! ower may allow prizes to enter its ports and roi ea 
whethe l convoy or not, when they are brought tt to be 
trated pending the decision of a prize court it 
taken to : ther of its port 
“*]f the prize is convoyed b vars! g 
ard the convoying ship 
“* If the prize is not under convoy the prize crew left : ty 
* Resolved further, That the United States adhe stot col I 





with the understanding that the last clause of article 5 ies 
of a neutral power to make the demand therein mentioned for the 
of a ship captured within the neutral jurisdiction and no long 
that jurisdiction.”’ 
Ordered, That the 
dent of the United States, 





Secretar the 


iry lay the said 1 ition | 
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Con tio re cting the limitation of the employment of force for 
th covery of contract debts signed at The Hague, 1907. 
April 17, 1808: On motion by Mr. Carter, the Senate proceeded to 
eonsider the same as in Committee of the Whole. 
And no amendment being proposed, it was reported to the Senate; 


and no amendment being propose 
Mr. Carter submitted the 
by unanimous consent and u 
“ Resolved (two-thirds of 
That the Sen: 


d in the Senate, 

following resolution, which was considered 
nimously agreed to: 

the Senators present concurring thercin), 
nsent to the ratification of a convention 
United States to the second international 





ite advise and « 
rned by the delegates of the 





peace conference held at The Hague from June 15 to October 18 1907, 
respecting the limitation of the employment of force for the recovery 
of contract debt 

“ Resolved further, As a part of this act of ratification, that the 
United State pproves this convention with the understanding that 
recourse to the permanent court for the settlement of the differences 
referred to in said convention can be had only by agreement thereto 
through general or special treaties of arbitration heretofore or here- 
after concluded between the parties in dispute,” 

Eatradition convention with Portugal, signed May 7, 1908. 

May 22, 1908: The Senate resumed consideration of the same as in 
Committee of the Whole, and, no amendment being proposed, it was 
reported to the Senate. 


Mr. submitted the following resolution, which was considered 
by unanimous consent and unanimously agreed to: 

“Resolved (tu the Senators present coneurring therein), 
That the Senate advise and consent to the ratification of an extradition 


Carter f 


thirds of 





treaty between the United States and Portugal, signed at Washington 
on May 7, 1908 

“In giving this advice and consent to the ratification of the said 
treaty, and as a part of the act of ratification, the Senate understands 
that it is agreed by the United States that no person charged with 


crime shall be extraditable from Portugal upon whom the death penalty 








ean be inflicted for the offense charged by the laws of the jurisdiction 
in which the charge is pending, and that this agreement on the part 
of the United States will be mentioned in the ratifications of the treaty 


and will, in effect, form part of the treaty.” 


Ordcred, That the Secretary lay the said resolution before the Presi- 
dent of the United States 
Ship anal treaty with Panama signed January 9, 1909. 
March 3, 1909: On motion by Mr. Cullom, the Senate proceeded, as 
in Committee of the Whole, to resume consideration of the same, and 


amendment being proposed it was reported to the Senate; 
amendment being proposed in the Senate, 

Mr. Cuilom submitted the following resolution, which was considered 
by unanimous consent and unanimously agreed to: 

“Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators present concurring therein), 
That the Senate advise and consent to the ratification of a treaty be- 
tween the United States and the Republic of Panama relating to the 
Panama Canal, signed January 9, 1909. 

“Reseived as a part of this ratification, That the United States ap- 
proves the treaty between the United States and Panama, with the 
understanding that so far as the United States is concerned no question 
shall be submitted to arbitration herein provided for which in any way 
affects the vital interests of the United States in the protection, opera- 
tion, maintenance, sanitation, and protection of the Panama Canal.” 

Ordered, That the Secretary lay the said resolution before the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 


Agreement 


ho 


and no 


with Russia regulating the position of corporations and 
other commercial associations, signed June 25, 1904. 

May 6, 19809: Reported favorably by Mr. Root: 

On motion by Mr. Root, and by unanimous consent, the Senate, as 
in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to consider the said agreement, 
and no amendment being proposed, it was reported to the Senate; and 
no amendment being proposed, 

Mr. Root submitted the following resolution, which was considered by 
unanimous consent and unanimousiy agreed to: 

“Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators present concurring therein), 
That the Senate advise and consent to the ratification of an agreement 
(Ex. D, 58th, 8d) between the United States and Russia to regulate 
the position of corporations or stock companies and other commercial 
associations, signed at St. Petersburg on June 25, 1904. 

“ Resolved, That the Senate advises and consents to the ratification 
of the said agreement with the understanding that the regulations re- 
ferred to in the third paragraph in the agreement as existing in the 
several countries refer to and include on the part of the United States 





the regulations established by and under the authority of the several 
States of the Union.” 
Arbitration treaty with Great Britain, signed August 3, 1911. 

March 7, 1912 (in open executive session) : The treaty was reported 
to the Senate, and the amendments recommended in the Committee of 
the Whole were concurred in 

Mr. Loper offered the following substitute resolution of ratification : 

* Resolved (iwo-thirds of the nators present concurring therein), 
rhet th enate advise and consent to the ratification of a treaty 
signed i© plenipotentiaries of the United States and Great Britain 
on Ai », 1911, extending the scope and obligation of the policy of 
arbitration adopted in the present arbitration treaty of April 4, 1908, 
between the two countries, so as to exclude certain exceptions contained 
in that treaty and provide means for the peaceful solution of all 
questions of difference which it shall be found impossible in future to 
settle by diplomacy, with the following amendments: 

“On page 5, line 4, after the word ‘tribunal,’ insert a comma. 

‘In the same line strike out ‘may’ and insert in lieu thereof ‘ shall,’ 

“On pace 4, strike out tl paragraph commencing on line 28 and 
ending on line 35.” 

Mr. Lacon, I offer as litute for the proviso the one I now send 
to the ieSK 

The View PrestipentT. The Senator from Georgia offers an amendment 
n the for 1. substitute for the proviso, which will be read. 

The SecrerTsAny. In lieu of the proviso insert: 

* Provided, ‘That the Senate advise and consents to the ratification 
of the said treaty with the understanding, to be made part of such 


ratification, that the treaty does not authorize the submission to arbitra- 
tion of any question which affects the admission of aliens to the educa- 


tional institutiens ef the several States, or the territorial integrity of 
the several States or of the United States, or concerning the question 
of the alleged indebtedness or moneyed obligation of any State of the 
United States, or any question which depends upon or involves the 
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maintenance of the traditional attitude of the United States conc rniy 
American questions, commonly described as the Monroe doctrine, or ot he 
purely governmental policy.” ‘ 

The Vice PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the amend, 
proposed by the Senator from Georgia to the resolution of ratificatio 

The yeas end nays were ordered, and Mr. Bacon's amendment to MM; 
LopGe’s resolution was agreed to—yeas 46, nays 36, not voting 9). 

The Vick PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the resolution 
ratification as amended. ; i 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary called thi 
The result was announced—yeas 76, nays 3, not voting 12. 

The Vice PresiIpENT. Two-thirds having voted in favor thereof 
resolution as amended is adopted. 

International wireless telegraph convention concluded July 5, 

January 22, 1913: On motion by Mr. 


consider the same. 
The convention was read the second time and considered 
mittee of the Whole; and no amendment being proposed, 
Was reported to the Senate. 
The convention was considered 
being proposed, 

Mr. Root submitted the following resolution for consideration : 
“Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators present concurring thervi 
That the Senate advise and consent to the ratification of the radio 
telegraphic convention signed at London on July 5, 1912. with the fi) 
protocol and service regulations connected therewith: Provided, 'l) 
the Senate advise and consent to the ratification of said convention 
the understanding to be expressed as a part of the instrument 


19) 
toot, the Senate proceeded 


in 


in the Senate; and no amend 


} 
l 


) 


of 


fication that nothing in the ninth article of the regulations affixed 
the convention shall be deemed to exclude the United States from th 
execution of her inspection laws upon vessels entering or clearing 


her ports.” 

The resolution was considered by unanimou 
agreed to. 

Ordered, That the said resolution 
President of the United States. 
Convention signed at Paris on January 1%, 1913, modifying the 

tional sanitary convention of December 8, 1903. 

February 19, 1913: On motion by Mr. LopGr, and by unani 
consent, the Senate as in Committee of the Whole proceeded to the 
sideration of the said convention, and no amendment being proposed 
was reported to the Senate; and no amendment being proposed, 

Mr. LopGE submitted the following resolution, which was consid 
by unanimous consent and unanimously agreed to: 

“Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators present con@urring ther 
That the Senate advise and consent to the ratification of a conven 
between the United States and other powers, signed at Paris on Januni 
17, 1913, modifying the international. sanitary convention of Decem! 
3, 1903: Provided, That the Senate advise and consent to the ratifi 
tion of said convention with the understanding, to be expressed { 
part of the instrument of ratification, that nothing contained in arti: 
) thereof shall be deemed to prevent the United States from carryin; 
out any special quarantine measures against the infection of its port 
which might be demanded by unusual sanitary conditions.” 

Ordered, That the Secretary lay the said resolutions before the P: 
ident of the United States. 


Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, I wish to give notice that 
to-morrow, at the convenience of the Senate, I shall subn 
some remarks on the pending Shantung amendment. 

RECESS. 

Mr. LODGE. I move that the Senate take a recess uni 
o'clock to-morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 35 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Thursday, 
October 16, 1919, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


onusent and unani: 


be transmitted forthwith 


; 
i 


YT] 


as 


Ss 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wepnespay, October 15, 1919. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol 
lowing prayer: 

Almighty and most merciful God, our Heavenly Father, we 
thank Thee for the gift of choice which Thou hast bestowed 
upon us and which lifts us infinitely above the brute creation 
and makes us indeed Thy children; yet we realize the awful 
responsibility it brings with it and we most earnestly pray for 
strength, that we may resist the temptations which are round 
about us and submit our will to Thy will. In the spirit of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and a} 
proved. 

MESSAGE 


FROM THE SENATE, 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Dudley, its enrolling clerk. 
announced that the Senate had passed joint resolution (S. J. 
Res. 112) continuing temporarily certain allowances to officers 
of the Navy and Marine Corps, in which the concurrence of tli 
House of Representatives was requested. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed tli 
bill (S. 3190) to authorize the construction of a bridge across 
the Pocomoke River at Pocomoke, Md., in which the concurren« 
of the House of Representatives was requested. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed ‘he 
joint resolution (S. J. Res. 46) extending until July 1, 1920, the 
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r, : load lin or lin » OSTADUSHCU > l nanenti 
und conspicuously marked upon the vessel in su manner as the S« 


ffective date of section 10 of an act entitled “An act to supple 
ent existing laws against unlawful restraints and monopolies, 








A ad , , retary of Commerce shall direct, and to keep the same so mat i ee 

wid for other purposes,” approved October 15, 1914, in which | Secretary of Commerce shall appoint the American Bureau of Shippin 
; ; shipping as may be selected by him, to dete ne whether th tion 
SENATE BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED. and manner of marking on such vessels the load line « line estat 


lished are in accordance with the provisions of this a and of the 
regulations established thereunder: Provided, however, That, at tl 
request of the shipowner, the Secretary of Commerce shall appoint, for 
the purpose aforesaid, any other corporation or association for the su 
vey or registry of shipping which the shipowner may select and fl 
Sec retary of Commerce approve; or the Secretary of Commer m 
S. 3190. A act to authorize the construction of a bridge — for said purpose any officer of the Government, who shall pr 
oss the Pocomoke River at Pocomoke City, Md. ; to ihe Com- | iene Seeretane oF Ceotene coger ected bs the Secretary of Commerc 
e on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. | ment made pursuant to this section. Such corporati 
S. J. Res. 46. Joint resolution extending until July 1, 1920, | officer shall, upon approving the position and manner of 
effective date of section 10 of an act entitled “An act to load line or lines, issue a certificate in a form to b 


pplement existing laws against unlawful restraints and mo- | visions of this act and of the regulations established thi 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bill and joint resolu- 
on of the following titles were taken from the Speaker's table 
and referred to their appropriate committees as indicated be- 





i 
meurrence of the House of Representatives was requested. | or such other corporation or association for the iry ‘ re 
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any appoin 
tion, « 










rking su 
bed by t 


1 the pr 


reunder, an 


Secretary cf Commerce, that the same are in accordance w 





yolies, and for other purposes,’ approved October 15, 1914; — a copy the a to the master of the vessel It shall t 
‘ ° 5 oll ead ‘ dads ; unlawful tor ny vessel subject to this act and to said regulations 
‘Committee on Interstate and Poreign Commerce depart from her loading port or place without bearing such mark 








ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED marks, approved and certified by such corporatioi ination, or ofti 
iy i rLi.iud Ate rl). 


















; and without heaving on board a copy of said rtifics 
Mi RAMSEY, from the Committee on Lnrolled Bills, re- SE 4. That it shall be unlawful for any vessel subj to ft 

. ! . ti reenlations < ic ( erennder ¢ yo aad e aa 
| ihat they had examined and found truly enrolled bills | 224 to the regulations established thereunder to be so loaded as t¢ 
ie it ‘ . . ; |} merge, in salt water, the load line or lines marked pursuant to this 

following titles, when the Speaker signed the same : and to the regulations established thereunder, applicable to her voyag 

H. R. 6810. An act to prohibit intoxicating beverages and to | or So as to wes rge under like conditions the point where such load lit 
; ; : ear Se i Elles a ee ale of high- | Of Jines ought to be marked pursuant to the provisions of this act 
culate the manufacture, production, use, and sale of high- | o> yy¢ ian: an toa oe 





proot spirits for other than beverage purposes, and to insure an | violate the said regulations. 
mple supply of zicohol and promote its use in scientifie re- | Sec. 5. That whenever the Sccreiary of Comme shal 


» Ty nel . rr) i P . , « 
hs in . deve f {nal dve. and other lawf the laws and regulations in force in any foreign 
reh and in the development Ol inel, ave, and olhel lawful lines are equally effective with th regulation 


direct, on 


ndustries ¢ act, the Secretary of Commerce m 


Hi. R. 8986. An act granting the consent of Congress to the | that country has complied with such foreign laws and regulations, tl 


‘ = ‘ one nroscheg | Such vessel and her master and owner shall be exempted from complian 
Psiris- Lo ridge Co » construct a bridge and approaches | ®* SEC all be exempt on mplian 
I is-Hugoe Bridge - Ue n \ ' Dy with the provisions of this act, except as hereinafter provided : Provided 























































it Oo across Red River, near Arthur 4 ity, Lamar ¢ ounty, That this se tion shall not apply to the vessels « any foreign country 
I and |} which does not similarly recognize the load lines « iblished under tl 
: . 4) = : { t and the regulation 1ade thereunder 
. { ii rove the ndministration of the , one . st a una , : 
I] ‘ a ude ap ee : in one >: ane Sec. 6. That it shall be the duty of the master o very vessel subje 
. se the Territory of Hawaii, in Porto Rice, and} to this act and to the regulations established thereunder and of ever 
Virem sands. loreign vessel cxempted pursuant to section 5 of this act, before depart 
CEAVE -ol BSENCI ing from her loading port or place for a voywge by sea, to enter in tl} 
ores Abpea | Official log bock of such vessel (if any) a statement ef the positior 
i} LLL eu consent, Mr. DunBAn was granted leave of the load-line mark applicable to the voyage in question with referen 
7 : rs Scales al to the actual water line at the time of departing from port s near 
nee for one day, on account of important busimess ns the an en be ascertained 
Sec. 7. Th if any collector of customs h reas é nh cor 
ALENDAR WEDNESDAY. es 3 ni is I re, } 
CAl DAI EI plaint or otherwise, that a vessel subject to this act and to tl g 
| SPEAKER. Te-day is Calendar Wednesday, ane the | lations established thereunder is about to proceed to sea fror por 
Clerk will call the roll of econmmnittees. in th on aoe S a ssions 1 ithin ict. when loads 
wav ‘ . ss cto ‘ Wet Be, ; a in vio on ¢ section Bi nis net; or th s exempt pi 
he Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries was | gyant to section 5 of this act is about to pro A . 
ij when loaded in violation of the laws and 1 ms 0 cour 
: with respect to load line, he may by wr © rved_ on the mas 
STABLISHIMENT OF LOAD LINES FOR CERTAIN VESSELS or officer in charge of such vessel detain her provisionally fo e pi 
iv. SCOT! Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill H. Rf. 5621. pose of being surveyed. The collector shall then serve on the mast 
eens ae a ; aes oer ee al .| written statement of the grounds of her detention and shall appoi! 
SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan, on behalf of | tpree disinterested surv be -examaiue the weenel an& ther leeds 
‘ommittee on the Merchant Marine and TFisheri« ealls up | and to report to him; w pon the said collector may ease or mi 
© bill whieh the Clerk will report bv tit | by written rer serve m the ter i i ee 
) | whit it the lerk ill eport i l | mee omene > epeenl sath ah be es a ; 
| Clerk read as follows: <o as to conform to section 4 of s act. « ss = a 
1 (FI. R. 3621) to establish load lin for riain yes section 5 of this t. so nfor? } | " 
aa : , a ' her own country with respec load It 
| SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I think under the rule the House | detai the master may. wit! five a as an + 
tomatiecally goes inte the Committee of the Whole House on | retary of Commerce, who may, if he desires, « v 
te of the Union | may afti or modify the order the colle ‘ 
ae whe : a a -% _ ; } shall be refused 1 ny vessel whi hi ( 
SPEAKER. The bill is on the Union Calendar, and the | Sec. 8. (a) That if the own , 
automatically resolves itself into the Committee of the } act and to tl ions estab ! 1all | 
Whole House on the state of the Union. | ES Seen S 3 De thi: ps oo a are 
oi “? ; : ‘ ag . provisions 0 tion 5 of this a L te i 
inereupon ihe House resolved itself into the Committee oi the United States in a penalty of If the . we a 
\ ] F i . ? ial *) ~ } vremnt i nursnar t +7 “1 } 
Whole Hlouse on the state of the Union for the considlera- | vessel exempted pursuant to s ) I } 
Wl V 2Qn6 y » & . i 93 | art from her loading | t I WwW ou 
of the bill H. R. 3621, with Mr, SNeEtt in the chair. te acm bee ge ony TE omg nee ol deepen 
The CHAIRMAN. ‘The House is in Committee of the Whole } petongs m d upon her as required by said laws and reeu 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the bill | shall for 1 offense be liable to the Unit . 3 penalty « ci 
ry I? 861 which the Ch rk Wi a report | The Seere irv ¢ Commerce n ) ! o 
ne Ove ee : pare , , |} any penalty imposed under this para: 
rhe Clerk read as follows: (b) If the master of any vessel su 
1 (HH. R. 8621) to establ load lines for certain } tions established thereund or of any sel exe! i 
. a . . . . r 43 . . ' i} to section 5 of th act, shall fail, dey] 
Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, in view of the fact that the | port or place, to enter in the official log bool s (it 
has not been read, may we have it reported in full? | the statement required by section 6 of this act, ~ sh for each offer 
“7 - . “ * . . , be lia » to ti nited t es 1 a pen r SLOu } Ss retar 
the CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the bill in ful bt dy ce ye’ ins sam siaien regs 
' ‘ . } MT lit tLyS qi} t ion i ‘ t ‘ i 
‘he Clerk read as follows: | under pl 
} ley t La Y T 
enacted, etc., That this act shall apply to the followin sscls ° (Cc) l — KI ngly per 
Cargo-carrying vessels of 500 gross tons or over loading At an} any vessel subj to thi t and to the regulations est ished 
or place within the United States or its possessions for a foreign | under to depart, or if, being the owner, manas ace! ! 
ag he sea , | such vessel be shall fail to take reasonable care to prevent her 
(b) Cargo-carrying vessels of the United States of 500 gro tous ot departing fron her loading port or place when load in viola 
loading at any foreign port or place for a voyage by sea. | Section 4 of this act; or if any person sha 1 knowingly permit 
(c) Other vessels loading at any port or place in the United States or | or attempt to cause a foreign vessel exempte 1 pursuant t 
possessions, whenever, in the judgment of the Secretary of Com- | this act to depart, or if, being the owner, manag 
erce, the safety of such vessels and their crews requires the establish- | of such vessel he sh ill fail to take reasonable ce: 
nt of a Jegal load line. departing from her loading port or pla v I 1 7 ‘ 
Sec, 2. That the Seerctary of Commerce is hereby authorized and | than permitted by the laws and regulatio f the countr which 
directed in respect of the vessels defined in section 1 (a) and (b) of this | belongs, he shall in respect of ea h offens« wil sd na 
t and is hereby authorized in respect of the vessels defined in section unless her going to sea in such a conditi vi uncer <a . 
13 (c) of this act to establish by regulations from time to time the load | stances, reasonable and justifiable; and shall nished b u _ 
water lines and marks thereof indicating the maximum depth to whieh | to exceed $1,000 or by imprisonment not to d ¢ rear, 0 I 
uch vessels may safely be loaded. Such regulations shall have the | the discretion of the conrt f 


force of law. (d) If the master of any vessel or any oth persen si’ KNOWIDE y 


Sec. 3. That it shall be the duty of the owner and of the master of | permit or cause or attempt to cause any vessel to Cepal appr gin 
every vessel subject to this act and to the regulations established there- | or place in the United States or its possessio 1 vio of any order 
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of detention made pursuant to section 7 of this act, he shall in respect 
of each offense be guilty of a misdemeanor and shall be punished by a 
fine not to exceed $500 or by imprisonment not to exceed three months, 
or both. at the discretion of the court. 

(e) If any person shall conceal, remove, alter, deface, or obliterate, 
or shall suffer any person under his control to conceal, remove, alter, 
deface, or obliterate any mark or marks placed on a vessel pursuant to 
this act or to the regulations established thereunder, except in the event 
of lawful change of said marks, or to prevent capture by an enemy, he 
shall, in respect of each offense, be guilty of a misdemeanor and shall 
be punished by a fine not to exceed $1,000, or by imprisonment not to 
exceed one year, or both, in the discretion of the court. 

(f) Whenever the owner, manager, agent, or master of a vessel shall 
become subject to a fine or penalty by way of money payment pursuant 
to the provisions of this act, the vessel shall also be liable therefor, and 
may be seized and proceeded against in the district court of the United 
States in any district in which such vessel shall be found. 

Sec, 9. That this act shall take effect six months after the date of its 
ipproval cr at such earlier time as the Secretary of Commerce may fix. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I would like to sub- 
mit a request for unanimous consent to extend and revise my 
remarks on the subject on which I spoke yesterday. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend his remarks on the subject 
on which he spoke yesterday. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.| The Chair hears none. 

Under the rules there are two hours for general debate. Who 
is to control the time? 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I would ask that the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. ALEXANDER] ask for recognition at this time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there anybody on the committee op- 
posed to the bill? 

Mr. SCOTT. No. 

The CHAIRMAN, Then the time will be controlled one-half 
by the gentleman from Michigan |Mr. Scotrr] and one-half by 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. ALEXANDER]. 

Mr. SCOTT. I ask that the gentleman from Missouri be 
recognized, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri is recog- 
nized for one hour. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, this is a bill to establish a load line on certain ves- 
sels. The hearings on the bill were very full and complete, 
and the bill comes before the House with a unanimous report by 
ihe committee. Section 1 of the bill applies to the following 
vessels: (an) Cargo-carrying vessels of the United States and 
vessels under foreign flags of 500 gross tons or over loading at 
any port or place within the United States or its possessions for 
a foreign voyage; (b) cargo-carrying vessels of the United 
States of 500 gross tons or over loading at any foreign port or 
place for a voyage by sea. We have always claimed the right 
io inspect and determine whether or not a vessel departing 
from a port in the United States was seaworthy. Hence the 
first subdivision (a) applies not only to vessels of the United 
Stutes but to foreign vessels departing from ports of the United 
States—that is, cargo vessels; (b) applies to cargo vessels of 
the United States departing from any port, domestic or foreign, 
and enforces against that vessel the provisions of this act. 

We would not have jurisdiction to enforce the provisions (b) 
and regulations thereunder against foreign vessels departing 
from any other ports than ports of the United States, but the 
bill applies to all vessels of the United States, whether they are 
departing from ports of the United States or from some foreign 
port, provided they are of 500 tons or over. 

Section 1, subdivision (¢c), applies to other vessels of less than 
500 cross tons loading at any port or place in the United States 
or its possessions whenever in the judgment of the Secretary of 
Commerce the safety of such vessels and their crews requires 
the establishment of a legal load line. This subdivision (c) 
vould apply, of course, to vessels not only in our coastwise 
rade, but in our foreign trade, if less than 500 gross tons. It 

not intended at this time, nor is it made mandatory on the 
Secretary of Commerce at once, to enforce the provisions of this 
bil! against vessels of less than 500 gross tons, whether those 
vessels are engaged in the coastwise or foreign trade. 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I will. 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. Subsection (c), as I understand it— 
and I ask to be corrected if I am in error—applies to vessels of 
less than 500 tons and also applies to both vessels of Ameri- 
an register and vessels of foreign register? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Yes. 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. I wanted to ask that to be sure. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Now, section 2 provides as to vessels 
defined in paragraphs (a) and (b) that the Secretary of Com- 

merce is authorized and directed, and in respect to vessels de- 
fined in paragraph (c) the Secretary of Commerce is author- 
ized to establish by regulation from time to time the load 
water lines and marks thereof indicating the maximum depth 
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to which such vessels may safely be loaded. Such regulatio: 
shall have the force of law. Now, it will be noticed th 
paragraphs (a) and (b), section 1, apply alike to yess 
of the United States and foreign vessels of 500 tons er 
or over loading at American ports for foreign ports antl 
mandatory, while paragraph (c) applies to vessels of the Uni d 
| States of less than 500 tons gross engaged in the coastwise trac 
and to vessels of the United States and foreign vessels of }; 
| than 500 tons gross engaged in the foreign trade and is di; 
| tory. In other words, it is left to the discretion of the Sec 
tary of Commerce to determine when the provisions of ) 
graph (c) shall go into effect. 

It will take some time to get this system into actual op 
tion. The Secretary of Commerce is authorized and diree{o) 
in the first instance, to apply the law and the regulations es 
lished thereunder to vessels of 500 gross tons or over in 
foreign trade and later to vessels of less than 500 gross tons 
the coastwise or foreign trade. Now, this bill applies alone 
vessels of the United States and foreign vessels loading «{ 
port or place within the United States or its possessions fv) 
foreign voyage by sea and to our own vessels without refere; 
to what ports, whether a home port or a foreign port, tho 
vessels nay depart from. 

For years past an effort has been made to secure an inie) 
national conference composed of the maritime nations of tho 
world to agree upon or to formulate a convention to determi) 
and make uniform load lines for vessels. And that will be done 
sometime. Arrangements were well under way for such a co) 
ference when the war broke out, and it is desirable that it 
should be so. In my judgment that is the only way to treat tly 
subject in a comprehensive manner. But in the meantime and 
with a view of making this law effective and that its terms mi) 
be equitable as between our vessels and foreign vessels, sect io 
5 of the bill provides: 

That whenever the Secretary of Commerce shall certify that the | 
and regulations in force in any foreign country relating to load i: 
are equally effective with the regulations established under this act +) 
Secretary of Commerce may direct, on proof that a vessel of that co 
try has complied with such foreign laws and regulations, that 
vessel and her master and owner shall be exempted from compli 
with the provisions of this act, except as hereinafter provided: P 
vided, That this section shall not apply to the vessels of any foreiz 
country which does not similarly recognize the load lines establis! 
under this act and the regulations made thereunder. 

In other words, section 5 provides that we shall recognix 
the load lines established by foreign nations substantially th 
same as our own load lines if they in turn recognize the lo: 
lines established by us and applicable to our ships. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Will the gentleman yic! 

Mr. ALEXANDER. In just a moment. 

Now, Great Britain, France, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, «1: 
Germany—in fact, most of the maritime nations—have load 
laws, although some do not; and for that reason section 5 of 
the bill provides that where the nations have load-line 
and those laws are similar to our own, we will respect 
laws fixing load lines on their vessels coming into and dec} 
ing from our ports if they recognize the load water li: 
marked on our vessels that may enter or clear from 
ports. 

Now I yield to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Under this section 
the Secretary of Commerce recognize the lines that 
placed on our own ships, or would those foreign laws appl: 
to markings on foreign ships? It says, “any vessel.” ! 
presume, if we have authority in this country to regulate th 
loading of foreign vessels in our ports, they might perhaps ha‘ 
authority in other countries to regulate the loading of our 
sels in their ports. Would this section permit that? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. If they recognize the load water li: 
we place on our ships when our ships go into their ports, 
will recognize the load lines fixed by them on their ships if wu 
when they enter and clear from our ports. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I was thinking, how 
that this section might permit the foreign authorities to 
load lines on our ships when in their ports. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. No; I think not. In the absence « 
international agreement they might undertake to do so, and, 
turn, we might undertake to enforce our load-line law vu! 
them, but section 5 provides for the reciprocal recognition \ 
load lines. If the gentleman will take pains to read the repor 
of the committee, he will find that we have set out the pr 
visions of the British load-line law and regulations, and he w! 
observe that this bill follows very closely the British load-li: 
laws. The load-line laws of the maritime nations will be in : 
large measure uniform, but they do not have the force of : 
international agreement, and for that reason, and in view 0 
the expansion of our American merchant marine, it will | 
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mportant to have the load lines on vessels leaving our ports sustains it 


xed by our law until they international agree- 


ent. 
Mr. HUMPHREYS 


m a question? 


can be fixed by 


Will the gentleman permit me to 


ask 


Mr. ALEXANDER. I will. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. On page 2, line 7, it says “such regu- 
tions shall have the force of law.”’” Why is that? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Because this bill does not set out the 


culations. It does not state to what depth a vessel may be 
aded. It is not practicable to do so. The regulations must 
ork out scientifically and apply to vessels of different types 

d different tonnage and in different trades and for different 
asons of the year, but when they are once formulated and 
romulgated by the Secretary of Commerce they shall have the 
rorce of law. 

r. HUMPHREYS. The reason I ask is this: 
fter due inquiry and examination that the mark shall be 
iced at a certain point on the vessel. Now, can we provide 
ien that mark is so established that the owner of the vessel 
all not load beyond that mark? I was wondering if there was 

some danger, by putting in such a regulation as having 

force of law, of that being a delegation of legislative au- 
ority. Of course, we can authorize any agency to establish 
arking and then say the owner must not load beyond that 
and Congress would still be legislating, but if you put 
is in that “such regulations shall have the force of law,” I 
cy it does not add anything. I would like to have the gentle- 
's opinion on the subject. I have no convictions on it, but 


They ascertain 


ae 


i was wondering if that was not a hazardous or unnecessary 
ng to do, 
Mr. ALEXANDER. The most important thing is to frame 


rules under which the load lines shall be placed on the ves- 
Hence when that is once done it should have the force of 
because after having been once formulated it is made 
ndatory on the captain or vessel owner to place that load 
ne on the vessel, indicating how deep she may be loaded. And 
he fails to do that, if he fails to put the mark on the vessel, 

r if he obliterates the mark, or if he overloads, in either one 
those events he is subject to the penalty prescribed in the 
hill. But the most important matter, and the one that involves 
scientific or technical investigation, is to formulate the rules 

d to determine where that load line should be placed, and 
lit must be provided in the rules or regulations. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Well, nothing in this act, as I see it, 

0 ul 1 be changed at all if these words were stricken out. The 

ier is still required to do the things that he is directed to do 
the Secretary of Commerce touching this mark. He has to 
tablish that mark, and he can not exceed it. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Before the mark is established it must 
be made in pursuance to some rule, and that rule must have the 
force of law, or else he may question the authority of the Secre- 
tary of Commerce to determine where that load-line mark 
shall be. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. How can he question that if we provide 

‘© that he shall be punished if he does not do it? 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. Mr. Chairman, will the 

ld? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. I think that Congress has full 

rity to authorize the department to make the regulations for 
carerime out the purposes of this act, and that being so, the 

ulations which the department promulgates have the force 

law. In that state of facts I can not see any harm in stating 

he bill what is in fact in it, that the regulations do have the 
ce of law. That is the way it lies in my mind. 

ALEXANDER. We rarely pass a bill through this House 

t doen not contain such a provision as this, so far as that is 

erned, that the rules and regulations made to carry the law 

’ effect shall have the force of law. That is true not only 

h reference to our revenue laws and vessel-inspection laws 

many other laws I might cite. 

Mr. CLEARY. Mr. Chairman, 

stion? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Yes. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. CLEARY. The object and purpose of this legislation is 

promote the safety of life and property? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Yes; that is true. 

Ir. CLEARY. Then, does not the gentleman think that lum- 

ought to be exempted, because a boat load of lumber can 

sink? Some of the men carrying lumber up from the south 

around to the Pacific perhaps would like to load more deeply 
than the general regulations would provide. I know that 
boat load of lumber in no danger, because the lumber itself 


gentleman 


au- 


ask the gentleman a 


may I 







is 
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I 


was thinking that perhaps it might be well te 


have 2 provision to the effect that it should not apply to luim- 
ber. I ao not see any sense in making it apply to lumber. A 
raft will not sink. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. We leave that to the regulations in tl 
department. Of course, the load line on different ships or ves- 


sels will be different and will depend upon the cargo and upon 
the trade in which the vessel is engaged, and whether it in 
the summer or in the winter, or in the North Atlantic or in the 
South Atlantic. Hence these regulations must be very elastic. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Yes. 

Mr. SCOTT. I suggest to the gentleman, in 
quiry of the gentleman from New York [Mr. CrLeary], that it 
would be humanly impossible to legislate and prescribe as to 
the character of the ship that could be marked in consequence 


is 


reply to the in- 


of its load. To explain: There might be a certain cargo of 
lumber on a ship which would not float. I see the gentleman 


from New York smiling. There 
and logs that will not float. 


are many instances of lumber 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. They will pretty nearly float 
Mr. SCOTT. Yes; they will pretty nearly float. But it is 
necessary to dog them; it is necessary to dog every one of the 


logs in order to keep them on the surface; so that it would be 
impossible to legislate on the cargo that is to be carried in many 
particular instances. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I think that is true. But we must 
lose sight of the purpose of this legislation, which is to promote 
the safety of the crews on cargo vessels. I think the records of 
the Coast Guard Service will show that most of the derelicts 
in the North Atlantic which menace navigation are water-logged 
lumber vessels that have been overloaded; that they «are 
still floating and were not entirely submerged, but they were 
overloaded and have partially sunk and are floating around. 
They were not seaworthy, and in a storm were wrecked 
and the crew lost, if not rescued by some passing ship. They 
are a menace to navigation. Not infrequently have they 
~aused the wreck of other vessels. And there is no reason why 
the crew on a lumber vessel should not be protected as well as 
the crew on any other.vessel. 


is, 


Now, as the gentleman from New York says, this law is in 
tended to protect the crews of ships. He is right. That is the 
purpose, and we should not lose sight of that purpose. Some 
captains and vessel owners are so greedy of gain that they 


overload their ships. Every additional ton carried means addi 
tional freight money, and they do not have the proper regard 
for human life. The purpose of this law is to provide by law 
how deeply a vessel may be loaded, having regard to the 
of the crew. 

Again, if this law were to apply to one class of vessels nnd 
not to another, the conscientious captain or owner who stands 
ready and willing to comply with the law, out of regard for his 
crew, would be prejudiced by the unscrupulous vessel owner 
who would load his vessel down beyond the limit of safety 
order to increase his profits. 
fold purpose: First, 


siiet 


in 
Hence this legislation has a two 


the safety of the crew, and, second, to pre 
vent unfair competition—to protect the upright vessel owner 
against the unscrupulous vessel owner. 
Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. ALEXANDER. Yes, with pleasure. 
Mr. CHINDBLOM. In further answer to the inquiry of thé 


gentleman from New York [Mr. Creary], the very first 
of the bill limits the application of the bill to three kinds of 
vessels: First, cargo-carrying vessels loading at a port within 
the United States or its possessions for a foreign voyage by sea; 
secondly, cargo-carrying vessels of the United States loading at 
a foreign port; and, thirdly, it provides that other vessels load 
ing at any port of the United States may be subject to the pro- 
visions of this law whenever in the judgment the Seeretary 
of Commerce the safety of such vessels requires it. So that it 
left entirely with the discretion of the Secretary of ¢ 
merce whether a vessel not loaded for the foreign trade or at a 
foreign port shall require the establishing of a load line. It 
seems to me that covers the inquiry completely and entirely 


Section 


of 


is ‘om 


Mr. CLEARY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. ALEXANDER. I yield to the gentleman. 
Mr. CLEARY. Of course, a vessel loaded with yellow it 


or white pine, or any kind of pine or spruce, could not sink and 
could not endanger the life of the crew. You could not get ai 
better life protector than a load of such logs. I thinking 
that wherever it was seemingly unnecessary to establish regu 
lations you only hinder trade instead of helping it establish 
ing them. Now, a boat loaded with pig iron or any other sub 
stance of that kind goes down very quickly and is dangerous, 


was 


by 
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1) kinds of lumber, such as imia- 


and T admit that there at eertal 

Lees (og and logs of hat character, which would readily 
sink: but as to spruee and pine lumber there would be no dan 
G [ know that any kind of bout loaded with such lunber 
s in no danger, either to the carge or the crew. According to 
the chairman's remarks it might endanger others. Of course, 
that might be true in the instance of derelicits, but there is no 
danger to the cargo or to the crew in a load of pine or spruce 


umber, and in the case of anything te which you do not have 
o apply regulations you ought not to apply them, because it is 
bothersome and it brings about unnecessary trouble to the men 
in that hazardous kind of business 
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O Chews 

Mr. ALEXANDER. We assume that this law will be adimin- 
istered in the light of what the gentleman says, but with due 
egard to the safety of the crew of the vessel 

Now, just 2 moment more. Mr. E, 'T. Chamberlain, Commis- | 


ioner of Navigation of the Department of Commerce; Mr. John 


\. Donald, commissioner, United States Shipping Board, who 
has had large and varied experience in the shipping business ; 


iD Taylor, commander in the United States Naval Re- 
serve Corps and president of the American Bureau of Shipping ; 
Capt. Charles McAllister, vice president ef the American Bureau 
f Shipping; and Mr. Hendon Chubb, of New York, representing 
the American Institute of Marine Underwriters—during the war 
Mr. Chubb was director of insurance of the United States Ship- 
t] gentlemen appeared before the com- 


Stephenson 


{ 
2) 


ping Board—all thes 

mitt and urged the passage of this bill. No one apneared in 
pposition to it. As I have stated, it comes from the committee 
with a unanimous report in its faver. It applies primarily to 


in the foreign trade. On September 1 we had 
1,000 gross tons or over, making a total 
Of those in the foreign trade on June 1 


vessels engaged 
2.884 sengoing ships of 


of 8,554,714 gross tons. 


there were about 2,300 ships, making a tetal of 6,300,000 gross 
ions. Of these about 2,200 were cargo ships, and of the 2,200 





ships about 1,877, of 4.938,000 cross tons, or about 60 per cent, 
belonged to the Shipping Board. 
Before the war we had very few ships engaged in the foreign 
and hence this legislation was not impertant; but now we 
large and increasing American merchant marine in the 


| 
trade, 


have u 


oversenus trade, and it is important that we enact this legislation. | 


This bill, H. R. 3621, is identical in its previsions with the 
bill S. 575, reported to the Senate October 6, 1919, and therefore 
has the approval of Hon. William C. Redfield, Secretary of Com- 
he 


merce, as will noted by the following letter addressed to 
Se or DuncaN U. Fuerenre and referring to S. 575: 
DErVARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, May 28, 1919 

I? SENATOR FLEE I have received your letter of the 26th 
i it, inclosing copy of S, 575, a bill to establish load lines for cer- 
tain vessels, with request that I furnish your committee with such sug 
cestions as I may deem proper touching the merits of the bill and the 
propriety of its passage 

[ ha to recommend the passage of this bill for the following 
t s il . 

fhe purpose of the bill is to establish load-line regulations in the 
simplest and most practical form, which may be applied promptly with 


ut interfering with the prompt dispatch of ships. 








iicfore the war preliminary arrangements had been made for an ia 
ional maritime conference to consider uniform national regula 
tion of load lines and other matters relating to cargo ships in the same 
nal as questions relating te passenger ships had been considered by 
the Londen international conference of 1915-14 on safety of life at sea. 
onferen¢ was necessarily delayed. At that time the United 
= had very few seagoing cargo ships, but for the past two years 
0 shipyards have built cargo ships almost exclusively, and for the 
st SO days we have been completing such ships faster than they were 
uilt by the whole world before the war. 
I ill, except in special cases, is limited in application to seagoing 
7 of 500 gross tons or over, because the need of regulation is 
in the case of irger ships and because the administrative 
ry will operate mor successfully and promptly if not em- 
d by special problems raised by small ships of varying types 
les. On May 1 there were 1.515 American documented seagoing 
and gasoline vessels of 1,000 gross tons or over, aggregating 
© cress tons d 520 sail vessels of that size aggregating 
( { st n 1.855 seagoing vessels of 6.401.251 gross 
{ output is now increasing at the rate of nearly 300,000 
month. Nearly all of these ships, including many formerly 
‘ ‘ c trac ire now engaged in the foreign trade, and 
t} | iti the bill is limited to the foreign trade on salt water. 
bre wit i-line regulations for obvious reasons must differ from 
t-water reg ions, and the department deems it wise at this time 
ndertak preparation of salt-water rules only. 
Che administr: e machinery proposed by the third section is similar 
it which has been in su ssful operation in the United Kingdom 
’ une years I American Burean of Shipping occupies, in respect 
\merican ships, pe ralogous toe that of Lioyd’s Register to 
british ships, the Bureau Verit to French ships, and other classitica- 
cieties toward the ss of other civilized maritime powers, re- 
ivels fhe bill will en the Department of Commerce te make 
. i Ml ican Bureau of Shipping and will incidentally aid in 
ishing the American classification society. At the same time it 
nables the department to avail itself of the survey officers of Lioyd’s 
gistry, whe h cerdially cooperated with the department during the 
wa i the solution of lead-line Cifficulties, and of the survey officers of 
the Bureau Veritas, the French organization, who hare at all times been 
W ! to oop 


| 
| 








OcTOBER 


1D, 














The aim of the fifth section is to bring about temporary substantia 
accerd in load-line regulations among civilized maritime powers until by 
international conference and agreement later they must establish such 


similarity, which is necessary, of course, te competition on terms ¢ 
equality in this important matter. 
Respectfully, 
WILLIAM C, REDFIELD, Secretary 


Lt U. FLETCHER, 
( nited Siates Senate, Washington, D. C. 

The following letter, appreving the enactment of load-line 
legislation and referring specifically to H. R. 3621 and approving 
same, was inserted in the hearings on the bill by Hon. WILLA 
S. GreEeNE, chairman: 


Hlon NCAN 


AMERICAN BUREAU OF SHIPPING. 
New York, July 29, 19/9 
Ilion. WILLIAM S. GREENE, 
Chairman Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheri: 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. ©, | 


My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: During my hearing before the subcom 
mittee on marine insurance, on the 16th instant, Mr. Epmonps sy- 
gested, in the course of the investigation, that he would be pleased 
to have the views of this bureau concerning the advisability ana 
importance of the enactment of load-line legislation. I therefore tak 
pleasure in submitting the following comments thereon for the en; 
sideration of your committee : 

It is quite surprising that this country has not long ago had 
governing this important factor in the operation of its merchant s!] 
This, however, is largely attributable to the general apathy concerninc< 


merchant marine affairs and to the logical sequence of our having 
but few merchant vessels in the foreign trade. Now conditions hay 


so decidedly changed for the better the matter of load-line 
becomes one of the most important items of pending legislation. 

It is needless to go into the history of load-line fixing or to its vita 
necessity in the interests of the safety of the lives of passengers an 
crews, as well as of the cargoes and vessels themselves, as it w 
suffice to state for present purposes that all great maritime nation 
have recognized this obligation to their peoples, with the sole ex eptic 
of our cwn country. 

Prior to our entrance into the war the Secretary of Commer 
having cognizance of such matters, made earnest efforts throuch 
conference of shipbuilders and others affected to crystallize the recog 
nized sentiment as to the necessity of immediate action. The writ: 
was the chairman of a committee appointed at that conference. 
will here state that the consensus of opinion was then, as now, that 
legislation should be enacted at the earliest possible time to provid 
a legalized American load water line before an international committee 
was convened on the subject, as recommended at the international 
conference on safety of life at sea, held at London in 1913-14. T) 


fixir 


would put the participation of the Uniged States in such an inter 
national committee on a much stronger basis than if, as at present, 


when no governmental rules for the fixing of load lines are provided 
by law. 

The bill, H. R. 3621, introduced by Representative ALEXANDER, and 
now pending before your committee, will, so far as legislation is 
cerned, admirably answer the demands at the present time. This bill 
essentially the same as was introduced in the last Congress by Senat: 
FLeETCUER in the Senate and by Representative ALEXANDER in t! 
House. in approving that bill the Secretary of Commerce said in |! 
letter of October 19, 1918: 

“The American Bureau of Shipping oceupies in respect to American 
ships a position analogous to Lioyd’s Register of Shipping to Britis! 
ships. the Bureau Veritas to French ships, and other classificatio: 
societies toward the ships of other civilized maritime powers, res] 
tively. The bill will enable the Department of Commerce to make 
of the American Bureau of Shipping and will incidentally aid in est 
lishing the American Classification Society.” 

The above quotation quite clearly points out the direct interes! 
society has in the pending measure. The designation of this | 
to act on behalf of the Department of Commerce in keeping wil 
that portion of the British merchant shipping act which directs 
board of trade to appoint Lloyd's Register of British and Foreign 8%! 
ping to act in a similar capacity for British vessels. 

Your attention is particularly invited to section 5 of the Alexan 
bill, which provides reciprocal relation with foreign countries conc 
ing mutual acceptance of load-line fixing. The vital necessity for 1 
section and for expediency in the passage of the entire bill may | 
be illustrated by a concrete example furnished by Admiral Bowl 
formerly of the Emergency Fleet Corporation, in correspondence wh 
he had with a foreign classification society concerning the marking 
load lines of the ships built by the American International Corp 
tion. Copies of this correspondence were furnished officially to Senat 
RANSDELL, of the Senate Committce on Commerce, and are append 
hereto for the information of your committee in considering thi 
posed load-line legislation. 

Briefly you will note that the direct statement is made that it 
be of no use for an American classification society to fix load lin 
the Hog Island ships, as they would not be recognized abroad ; the or 
alternative suggested was to have the classification society of o1 
our leading maritime competitors attend to this very important {ul 
tion for us. I am sure that you, as well as the other members of ) 
committee, will agree with the sentiment so tersely expressed 
miral Bowles that “this is an intolerable situation.” j 

I feel quite sure that your committee wili recognize the importal 
passing this bill at the earliest opportunity, and on behalf ol 
bureau I will state that the proposed legislation meets with its bh 
approval, and further that so far as our participation as outlined 11 
bill is concerned, we have the technical talent and resources nece 
for a prompt compliance with the law as soon as it may be enacted | 

Very truly, yours 


is 


wi 










STEVENSON TayLor, Presid 


At the hearings on the bill H. R. 3¢ Mr. Hendon Ch 
stated that the American Institute of Marine Underwriters 


the United States, which is made up entirely of people repre 
senting American companies, passed the following resolution 


* 
2 


= \ 

their meeting on September 15, 1910: 
The association desires to express its approval of the provisions [or h 
fixing load lines and freeboard, as provided for in H. R. 3621 (Alexand r 
¢) 


bill), and hope that they may be enacted into law. 
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recognized for one hour. merchant marine worthy of our country. I have taken some 
Mr. SCOTT. I vield tive minutes to the gentleman from Ha- | pains to follow the course of procedure of other nations, and I 
aii [ Mr. KALANIANAOLE]. have never been able to satisfy myself that we could pay ou 


! 
rhe CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Scorr] ; can flag would fly in all foreign ports and we would have a 
| 
| 
: | — a . . 
Mr. KALANIANAOLE. Mr. Speaker, I wish in my own time | seamen $75 or $80 or $100 a month, and pay twice 


as imucn 

to read into the Recorp a statement in correction of a statement | for the manufacture and construction of our ships, and still 
ide by one of the Members of the Senate in Washington, Oc- | operate them in competition with those of foreign nations. 1 
her 12: am satisfied that the ship which will do it the cheapest wil 
; JAP SUGAR PURCHASE—-ATTORNEY FOR HAWAIIAN PLANTERS Issvrs | Carry the cargo. Now, we can not deny that a good many of 
STATEMENT. the foreign laborers who work on foreign ships work for about 


I he I aeaemadines : i $25 a month, or for a third or a half what our men get. We 
ludge Sidney Ballou, attorney for the Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ Asso- | poye eo : a lars i ' of ips for , “TeENe) 
: ’ : - : = ay structer il arge he S Vé , rveney, 
ion, in a statement here to-day, denied that next year’s Hawaiian ¥ 4 l ; large num eT ae hips for \ ‘UI ene! — 
r crop had been sold to Japanese interests, as stated by Senator which we now have on hand. Even if our men, with their skill, 
oor, of Utah, yesterday during the course of debate in the Senate on ; are able to operate our boats more successfully 
sugar shortage, foreign nations, still every other nati nzaged in t tral 
rhe entire Ilawaiian crop,” said Judge Ballou’s statement, “ has eo eee eae Ht eee Oe Soran a he pes 
n sold to two sugar refineries in California—the California & Ha- | OCeanic mai: service or in the foreign shipping trade has su! 
ian and the Western. Ié will be refined on the Pacific coast and dis- | sidized its vessels. As far as I have observed, there is only 
buted to American consumers. No sale to the Japanese has ever been | one way to meet competition; and unpopular as the subsidy is, 
templated, ‘The Hawaiian planters would consider it an act of dis- ‘f we are going x er oars * 4 sae 
ity to divert their supplies from their own country in time of need, | 1! We are going to get this foreign trade and build up an 
i there is nothing in their record of unswerving support of the Food American merchant marine, there is only one way to do it, 
ae during the war which would justify the circulation of | and that is to meet other nations upon an even footing and oper 
al ‘epo e ' . : ore 
: : i. eee x ; ate our ships the same as other nations operate them. Then 
Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield? we will get our share of this trade. Every one of us is in favor 
Mr. KALANIANAOLE., I yield to the gentleman from Michi- | of forming closer relations with the nations of the Western 
Hemisphere, and I am in favor of a league of nations of tl 


ia . 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. The article which the gen- | Western Hemisphere ; but outside of that I do not want to cot 

man has read refers to the crop of next year as not having | mit myself without clear and strong American reservations. 

en sold. What about the crop of this year, 1919? In this Western Hemisphere I am for building up a met 

Mr. KALANIANAOLE. It has been sold. chant marine that will obtain its share of the trade with the 

Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Michigan. The article that the gentle- | western nations in competition with any other nation on earth 

1 read referred to next vear’s crop? I am looking forward to the day when we will establish closer 

Mr. KALANIANAOLE, Yes. | relations with Mexico. It occurs to me that anything that 

Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Michigan. At what time in the year} ean be done to facilitate our carrying trade should be done 
the crop harvested in the islands? So I am strongly in favor of the American merchant marine. 

Mr. KALANIANAOLE, Usually between January and Au- Mr. SNYDER. Wili the gentleman yield? 

{. Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I will. 

\ir. MCLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Is it true that the eane | Mr. SNYDER. The gentleman a little while ago got up to 
vs there all the time, in all seasons of the year about alike, | the point, but did not say that he was in favor of a subsidy. 

| that the making of the sugar goes on at all times? I would like to ask the gentleman if he favors a subsidy? 

Mir. KALANIANAOLE. Yes; the cane grows the year around, Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I favor a subsidy if it is necessary 
the manufacture of sugar only takes place during the cutting | to establish a merchant marine. There is not a man who has 
crinding season, which is about eight months of the year. | explained how against other nations granting subsidies our 

he plant erop of cane takes from 16 to 18 months to mature. ships, without a subsidy, can enter into successful competition 

Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Michigan. There is some sugar pro-| with them. I would like to ask the gentleman from New Yori 

duced every year, is there not? if, in his opinion, we can operate our ships without a subsidy? 

Mr. KALANIANAOLE. Yes. Mr. SNYDER. I do not think we can. I favor a subsidy, and 

Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Is that true as to all the | IT only wanted to find out whether the gentleman from Michigan 


than those of 


1 


1 


ne fields? did. 

Mr. KALANIANAOLE, Yes. Mr. ALEXANDER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. They all run the same? Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr, KALANTANAOLE, They all run more or less the same. Mr. ALEXANDER. How did Germany develop her great 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Does that mean also that | merchant marine? She did not pay a subsidy except to the 
here will be no production of sugar from the islands this year? southeastern African trade. 
‘ir. KALANIANAOLE. No. It takes 18 months for a plant Mr. SMITH of Michigan. My information is—I may be 


op to mature, but the rattoon crop is harvested yearly. ; wrong—that they did grant a subsidy. 
\Ir. MCLAUGHLIN of Michigan. So that there will be a crop Mr. SNYDER. I can tell the gentleman from Missouri what 
Ss vear as well as next year? | they did; they made a freight rate so advantageous to the mer- 


Mr. KALANIANAOLE. Yes. chant marine that they did not need a subsidy. 
Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. What has become of the} Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Yes; they shipped all their domestic 


crop of this year—the crop of cane cut and made into sugar in | merchandise to the coast without any expense to the shipowners. 

the year 1919? | The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Michigan 
Mr. KALANIANAOLE. That crop was sold in the United | has expired. 

States, as usual; a portion, I believe, going to the refineries on | Mr SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the gentle 


Atlantie coast and the balance was sold to the refineries on 
Pacific coast, and none, to my knowledge, was ever sold to Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Chairman, I am heartily in favor of 
Japanese Government. this bill. and I also agree with the gentleman from Missouri 
Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Michigan. The gentleman will under- | [Mr, Arexanper] in his remarks about the bill. I wish to go a 
( that I am asking this question because the article that he | }ittle further and call to your attention that on September 25, 
read speaks of the crop of next year, and I was perhaps | 26, and 27 the subcommittee of the Merchant Marine Committee 
ring under a misapprehension that that would be the crop | on marine insurance had hearings, and the presidents of a great 
sugar made in 1920. many large marine insurance companies testified before it. At 
Mr. KALANIANAOLE. You are correct; the sugar manufac- | the opening of the session they presented a brief in connection 
(| next year would be termed the 1920 crop. I assume the} with the marine insurance 
mn Mr. Ballou did not specifically refer to the 1919 crop 
because that crop was handled by the Sugar Equalization 


man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Epmonps]. 


in this country, and in the last 
paragraph they say: 





; : ; 2 : | This association also desires to express its approval of the provisions 
Board. The point I desire to make is that no sugar of either | for fixing load lines and free board, as provided in H. R. 3621 (Alexander! 
has been sold to the Japanese Government. | bill), and hope that they may be enacted into law. 

McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I thank the gentleman. | Of course, I suppose you will ask what insurance has to do 
ie CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman from Hawaii with the load line, but you can very well realize that with ; 
expired. | load line on a vessel that you do not see when you insure lists 

SCOTT. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from | considerable effect on the rate, providing you know the ‘man 

Michigan [Mr. Smarr]. | that owns the ship. An unscrupulous man would overload the 








Ir. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I | ship, where a careful man will see that it is loaded carefully. 
have always been very much interested in an American mer- | If the bill is passed, it will equalize the load line of all ships, 
chont marine, and I have hoped to see the day when the Ameri- and therefore the insurance man who can not see the property 
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he is insuring il be safeg 
probably be to the advantage 
nsurers. 

Following that out the committee number of ques- 
tions of the insurance men appearing before them. Mr. McGee, 
of W. H. McGee & Co., representing 10 or 12 large marine insur- 
ance companies in this country, said: 


unrded in making rates that would 
of the American merchant marine 


W 


asked a 


We intended to recommend, I think, that a load line would be ad- 
visable net only for coastwise, not only for deep sea but for coastwise, 
mut that entirely different rules or lines would be used for each. The 


present British Board of Trade’s load line is a flexible thing. The disk 
which they paint on the side of a ship when they fix the load line has 


everal different marks in it The ship may load to one line for one 
lass of trade and at one season of the year; at another season of the 

ar, or in another trade, she must do something else. 

Further on he said: 

Ll have had, iin the past two or three days, my attention drawn 
to a case of a hooner, an old American schooner tilat has been sold 


to French owners, loading hard pine in Providence, I am told, and as 
{ hear it she is loaded down to within 1 inch of her scuppers, and she 
has a deck load they think is within a foot of the water line; the top 
of the deck load is down to 1 foot of the water Perhaps you have 
heard of that 


Questioning him 


further, he said that that would have con- 


the insurance rates, because if she met bad 


siderable effect on 
weather she would have to throw a deck load overboard. 
Further along, Mr. Parsons, of the Atlantic Mutual Insur- 
ance Co., made this statement: 
I think it is a very important measure and that a determination 


of the load-water line on vessels of American registry is very necessary 
ind should be adopted at once. 

I asked him the question who would be the proper party to 
establish a lond line and take care of it. He answered: 

Some recognized classification society, such as the American Bureau 
of Shipping. There is an organization now that tends to regulate the 
loading of vessels in the port of New York—the Board of Underwrit- 





ers of New York; but there is no plimsoli line mark, of course, upon 
team ind they go by their own rules for loading. That, of course, 
is a at safeguard for many of the vessels loading from this port, but 
there no law which makes it necessary for the vessels to be loaded 
nder the supervision of the Board of Underwriters of New York. 

Mr. Chubb, ome of the largest marine insurance men in the 


who, with his brother, is the head of the Federal In- 
said: 


country, 


surance Co., 


Weil, I think there should be load water-line legislation, and I think 
that loud water-line legislation should be so drawn as not oniy to have 
regard to the enforcement of our law but also reciprocal arrangements 


with other countries. There is a bill now before you, which I had 
some part in drawing, because the Shipping Board asked me to go into 
it after the bill was first introduced by the Department of Commerce, 
ind in the bill now before you, I had a great deal to do with it. I 
onsulted with the Department of Commeree on behalf of the Shipping 
Board, and I believe that contains all the features necessary for re- 


il actiol 

Mr. Chubb, who gave up his business through the war and 
attended to the shipping insurance of the Shipping Board, also 
hand in the insurance of the War Risk Insurance Bu- 
Mr. Chubb rendered a very patriotic service and a very 


had a 
reau. 


successful service, as the investigation we made shows that the | 


Government suved a grent deal of money by the operation of 


’ 


these bureaus 
You will notice that he speaks of the reciprocal relation. 
It is absolutely necessary in order to make this load line a 


success that our Department of State arrange to have a recog- 
nition of the load line by other countries. All of the other 
countries have a load line, I think, with the exeeption of Japan, 
snd I understand that Japan is now considering a bill in its 
Parliament for its establishment. All these other nations have 
recognized each others’ load lines. This bill will force a recog- 
nition of our load line by other nations, and therefore we will 


be in the same position that every other nation is in this 
connection. 

Mr. CLEARY Mr. Chairman, may | ask the gentleman a 
question? 


Mr. EDMONDS. I yield. 

Mr. CLEARY. IL notice in the hearings that insurance people 
were heard. Have the vessel owners, the captains, been heard? 

Mr. EDMONDS. I would ask Mr. Scorr to answer that ques- 
tion, because [ was not on the subcommittee. 

Mr. CLEARY. The reuson I mention that is beeause I know 
that the insurance men are all for anything that makes it al- 
nest impossible to have any That is their business. If 
they can make it less dangerous, of course, that is to their 
interest: but in the meantime you have to consider that the 
vessel should be permitted to load almost as much as possible 
in order to overcome the situation which the other gentleman 
just spoke about—that is, the difficulty of competition—and 
if you put the load line too low down, give too much freeboard, 
vou hinder the vessel from carrying a proper cargo, because the 
last foot of the vessel will carry very much more than any other 
foot. because the vessel widens out, 


loss. 
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Mr. EDMONDS. In connection with the insurance end 
the line, I will answer that by saying that if we expect to 
become large marine underwriting country, we should 
With our commanding position to-day in the finances of the 
world, we have to be prepared to take ships to any portion of 
the world at any time. If a man is loading an American ship 
with coffee in Brazil, to go to Italy, if we bave a load line, the 
insurance men know exactly how that ship will be loaded and 
whether it will be loaded safely, and they can make a rate. | 
would like to say that the insurance companies are preparing 
to do a world-wide business in insurance. They are going to try 
to retain more than one-third of the marine insurance business 
of this country in this country, and [ think we ought to do every 
thing we can to help them along. I think any gentleman wil) 
realize that we are going to get away from doing a local busi 
ness between port and port and get into a world-wide business. 
and in doing that we must use every facility in this country to 
do so, and if we do not give the proper tools to aid these 
facilities certainly they will dry up, the same as they have iy 
the past. 

[ have a copy of a letter here which was written last year 
by Lloyd's Register of Shipping in New York to Admiral Bowles 
who then represented the Shipping Board. To show you why 
it is absolutely necessary to have our facilities here instead of 
in England, I ask unanimous consent that the Clerk may read 
this letter in my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will read 

There was no objection, and the Clerk read as follows: 


of 


at irs 


LIOYD’s REGISTER OF SHIPPING, 
Vew York, September 11, 191 
Admiral Bow Les, 
United States Shipping Board 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, 
Philadelphia, Pa 


Dear Sin: I am in receipt of your letter of the LOth instant, and 
note that you have referred the whole subject of load lines for th 
vessels specified in your letter of the 29th instant to the home offic: 


for instructions, but that you have arranged with your representative 
at Hog Island and the Merchant Shipbuilding Corporation to mak 
application to the American Bureau of Shipping for the assignment ot 
load lines in the case of the Quistconck and Watonwan and Saccarappa 

The case of the Quistconck has already been dealt with by this 
society, and a preliminary freeboard has already been assigned, while 
in the case of the Wetontean this vessel has been measured, the final 
freeboard established, and the necessary instructions as to the mar 
ing of the ship issued from this office on the 24th of August last. 


Your action in now making application for freeboard assigument | 
these vessels to the American bureau-is accordingly not clearly und 
stood. 

As you are aware, freeboards are a matter in which the maritim ‘ 
countries of the world have established international agreement 
whereby the load lines assigned by the recognized assigning authoriti : 


in the several countries are reciprocally accepted for vessels trading 
to or from the ports of the countries in question. 

The American Bureau of Shipping has net been recegnized as a 
assigning authority by any of the maritime Governments, and as fa 
as I am aware the freeboard which might be assigned and marke«| « 


the vessels’ sides by that body would not be aceepted as legally 
fining the line to which these vessels wevld be permitted to load ( 
Presuming that the load lines determined by the American Burea ; 


of Shipping are to be based on the British Board of Trade tables 

must be apparert that in the absence of this country having establishe:| - 
legislation controlling the loading of ships, and in the absence of th 
agreement referred to above, that vessels, bearing load-line marks other 
than those of a recognized assigning authority, would most certai: 
be liable to serious detention in foreign ports. 

It is therefore considered that the interest of the Shipping Doar 
would be best served if the assignment of load Hpes to the vessels 
which application has been recently made by you were left entirely 
this society ; and it is further suggested that in view of the far-reaching 
experience which this society has in this particular work that wher \ 
load lines are required for vessels now being constructed for |! . 
Emergency Fleet Corporation that application should be made to th 
society, irrespective of the classification to which these vessels have been 
allocated. 

The advantage to the Emergency Fleet Corporation of having 
minimum freeboards permissible under the tables now in force gra 
the various vessels of the fleet must, I feel sure, be appreciated by 
and I can assure you the services of the society’s technical stafl 
available to you for this purpose. 

T may add that according to the rulings which have been laid « 
in connection with the assignment of load lines, and which are r* 
nized and accepted, applications for assignment must be confine! 
one, and one only, of the recognized authorities, and the suggest 
made in your letter of the 29th ultimo as to the American Burea 
Shipping and this society agreeing on nad lines to be assigned in + 
case is one which the established regulations preclude this seciety takins 
any action upon, apart from the consideration that the American bu 
to the best of my knowledge, has no status in the matter of freel 
assignment. 

I am inclosing copy of the official form of application, and w: 
direct your attention to the paragraph which I have marked a! 
which reference has been made in the preceding paragraph. 

Yours, very truly, 
R. D. IicTcHINSON, Secreta: 


The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Pennsy! 
vania has expired. 
Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Chairman, I 
Michigan to yield me some more time. 
Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes more to | 
gentleman, 


the gentleman froin 


ask 


mw 


















191Y. 
Ur. EDMONDS. 
t letter and say if was 


Mr. Chairman, | 


written by 


merely call attention to 
an officer of a British cor- 


ation in New York City to an officer of the United States 
Government, telling him that the load lines marked by the 
erican Bureau of Shipping would not be accepted by the 


Pritish authorities. If we purpose making ourselves the second 
rest maritime nation in the world, we must set up the tools 
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irry on that business. So far as I am concerned I do not 
wse to allow any nation to say to this Nation that we can 
et up our load line and that they will not recegnize it if we 


vhen they recognize the load lines of Norway, Sweden, Ger- 
\ustria, and other nations. I say that they must recog- 
this Nation just the same as any other nation or we 

the reason why. [Applause.] 
Mr. ALEXANDER, Mr. Chairman, I vield 10 minutes 

ntleman from Texas | Mr. Harpy}. 
Mr. HARDY of Texas. 
essary to argue justification of a measure authorizing the fixing 
law of a load line for our freight vessels. It not only affeets 
insurance of those vessels disadvantageously to have no 
illy fixed load line but it also endangers the lives of those who 
down to the sea in ships. I think it is unjustifiable to permit 
private owners to compete with each other by reckless and un 
ncipled loading of their vessels to a dangerous point. I think 
owe it to humanity to provide something reasonably safe in 
londing of our vessels. It is not that a great many of these 
sowners Wish to unfairly and unreasonably load their ves- 
but they are forced to it by the freedom of other vessel 
ers to unfairly load theirs. Where a shipowner might want 
» do right and make his vessel reasonably safe but is in compe- 


mist 


o the 


Mr. Chairman, I hardly think it nee- | 


| it 


tion with other shipowners who are reckless about the matter, | 


s forced by competition to assume further and still further 
and, therefore, to negleet the measure of safety. So far 
I know there is no person interested in either the ownership 
the insurance of ships but what agrees that there ought to 
gislation authorizing the fixing of safe load lines. 
linving said. that much I wish to diverge a little in order to 
er tO some remarks that were being made when I came into 
room by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. SmiryH] along 
line of the difficulty of the competition by the American ship- 
with others. I note that that subject comes up peren- 
and we are almost always engaged in the fight for or 
ust a ship subsidy. The gentleman referred to the practice 
Germany and other nations subsidizing their ships. I would 
this to the gentleman from Michigan, that I have not the re- 
‘test idea but that upon fair and equal terms the American 


sks 


aii 


shipowner can compete with aby other shipowner in the world, 
I know that Germany in the way of specially favorable freight 
es on cargoes brought in in her own vessels did favor her 


pping. Her railroads were government-controlled, and we un- 
derstand that specially low rates were made by them to mer 
indise that came into Germany in German ships, when these 
ods had to be shipped to the interior. In this way goods com- 
into Germany in German ships had a great advantage over 
ds coming in in other ships. On the other hand, we have 
ved our shipowners, when it comes to coastwise trade. -\ 
sel that comes from Liverpeol to New York, laden with an 
ort cargo and ean make its return urip by way 
Savannah or Mobile or New Orleans, carrying between New 
York and those ports another cargo :nd earning money, as our 
ican ships can, where 1 foreigi under a foreign tlag 
not do it, has a great advantage over the ship under the 
en flag. That has been practically the only way in which 
ave sought to build up our shipping—that by 
hips under foreign flags from participating in our coastwise 
sportation, 
‘ow, gentlemen, I desire—— 
SMITH of Michigan. Will the gentleman yiell? 
lr. HARDY of Texas. I yield to the gentleman 
\ivr. SMITH of Michigan. Is it not true that the same condl- 
exist in foreign countries-——that they bave their 
trade and really prohibit every other country from it? 
HARDY of Texas. To some extent that is true, except 
England. They have no exelusion of foreign ships from 


vessel 


I~ 


coast 


| cut down overhead charges and permit our ships to go and r 


of Charleston | 


excluding | 


coastwise shipping, and England has negotiated treaties | 


‘lous other nations under which she is permitted to en- 
in their coastwise trade. And this further thing is true, 
the commerce conducted in our coastwise trade is the great- 
i earth, and the privilege of engaging in our coastwise trade 
‘reater privilege than engaging in coastwise trade of a half 
1 other nations. I want to call the attention of the gentle- 
irom Michigan and the attention of the House to another 

ntial in the question of competition. We are constantly 
i yages. Do you know that is really a very minor 


wages 





ng told that we can not compete in shipping because of eur | 
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eensideration in the question of cempetition? Phe ¢ 
charges are the great thing that enable or prevent oun 

tion. I wish I had it here, but I will try to insert i 
tended remarks—a statement which I recently ; 
shows the amount of time that our ships have operated on 
seas in actual transportation and the amount of time th: 
were laid up in harbors; the lost motion, the lost time \i 
recollection is that this statement or report shows that our & 


ping Board ships sinee they have been in operation have onl 


been on the seas 42 per cent of their time. They have had 
per cent wastage, either in ports by reason of strikes, as 


Liverpool for quite a while, or awaiting cargoes or sailing dates 
In other words, through failure to utilize every moment of thei 
time. The and costliness of a ship standing still 
enormous. Our shipping authorities say, “An analysis shows 1 
average daily of keeping 2 10,000-ton 
$3,000.” 


wastage 


Ost essel in }) Tt EXC 


Mr. Chairman, there are so many things that enter 
question of shipping cost, and therefore into the question « 
ability to compete, that in a brief 10 or 15 minutes a man coul 
not go over them all. I can only tell you what some of them are 
Tn the first place, when two vessels compete it is well und 
stood the bigger the vessel the cheaper the unit of transporta 
tion on a given voyage. With that principle well understood 
it would be hastily believed that big ships would run all the 
little ships off the oeean, but somehow they do not do it. Th 
truth is that if vou give the ship able management, under whicl 
it is arranged beforehand for the unloading of the vessel whei 
port; if the master can reload promptly; if he cai 
use 75 per cent of his time on sea in actual transportation, as 
against another vessel that used 40 per cent or 50 per cent ot 
its time in port, the vessel that utilizes all of its time at sea 

an immense advantage. In such a case no kind of lower wages 
could make up for the idle vessel its losses from its idleness 
Now, here is the great American people, with the greatest con 
merce on earth. If we can get a great many of our people it 
terested in our shipping and let them arrange it so that, havin: 
a part ownership in the ships that travel on the seas, they wil 
aid in furnishing them with the cargoes and in avoiding delay: 
and 


into tl 


reaches 


ha 
thei” 


empty voyages, vou have got the basis of a prosperou 
merchant marine. Let me tell you, and the gentleman fro 
Michigan particularly, this same statement I read stated tha 
over 50 per cent of our vessels—I may not have the exact px 
centage figures, but very large percentage of our ships—wet 
out well laden th cargo but returned home in ballast. ‘Ther: 
is again lost motion antl enormous cost. The necessity for 


successful shipping enterprise is that it be organized so as 


turn well laden with cargoes to save expenses of empty « 
ballast-laden ships coming thousands of miles in order to 
a eargo—and I believe that even paying wages which cos 
twice as much—which I am undertaking to show is no long 


the case since the seamen’s bill has put the laborers on the si 
upon an equality by making them free—but if wages did cos 
our shippers twice as much as the wages paid in foreign . 
Wwe could still compete successfully. 


The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the genileman has expire: 

Mr. HARDY of Texas Will the gentleman vield me fir 
utes additional ? 

Mr. ALEXANDER I vield the geniteman five additic 
minutes. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. I cet so intere ted nm this subie 


can not realize how time is progressing, 


Mr. WELLING. Will the gentleman yicld for a questi 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. I will. 

Mr. WELLING. If it would not interrupt the gentlemar 
now, I want to ask what is the gentleman’s solution of tl 
problem of having laden vessels come back from foreign pot 
as well as going out? IT ean see how we can fill our ships 


zo to foreign ports, but how can they 
their return home? 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Ii is hope I 
this Nation. English shipping is upon equal terms wi 
of all the world. They do not subsidize their freighters Pi 


‘iiwavs obtain earg 


have of the poli 


are expert in the operation of their ships. An English 
generally makes a triangle. It earries its goods to & 
America and brings South American goods to New Yo 
takes the goods of New York to some other port or b 
Liverpool, and we must follow that example and use A! 
ingenuity and skill in our shipping transactions, and pr 
that somehow our vessels will always go laden outward ane 


inward bound, 
Mr. WELLING. Has ihe committee found 
done to-day? 


oul hy it 
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Mr. HARDY of Texas. Tam stating that I have just received 
‘tement IL referred to. We are practically beginners in 
trade. We must learn the business over again, 
wcuuse for half a century we had abandoned the overseas car- 


t! overseas 


rying. Perhaps, unless we are willing to consent to receive im- 
ports as well as to send out exports, we will never get any 
return cargo, and therefore can not ever have an overseas 
merchant marine. 

Mr. BLACK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK, I just wanted to inject that remark. <As I un- 


derstand it, Great Britain is practically a free-trade country, 
and if we follow the policy of a high-protective tariff wall, 
would it be possible for us ever to build up any foreign trade 
so that we can have return cargoes? 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. I am hoping that somehow we will 
manage to buy and import something as well as sell and export 
things. That we will learn that we can not trade at all with 
the world unless we both buy and sell, that even our protection- 
ist friends will learn this, and leave some kinds of merchandise 
not wholly excluded from our shores by their high tariffs. 

That will be a handicap, unquestionably, as long as we refuse 
to receive imports from other countries ; but ingenuity will prob- 
ably find a great many imports from other countries that will 
come in here. Heretofore, in some way some kinds of imports 
have been brought here, and what we do bring in can be carried 
as well in our ships as in foreign ships; and furthermore, I 
want to say this, that in becoming a creditor Nation instead of 
a debtor Nation, the other nations of the world will be com- 
pelled to export to our country some of their products, or else 
they can not pay what they owe us. All these matters are mat- 
ters that come outside of, but related to, shipping. I have 
heard so much about our high wages preventing our competition 
in shipping that I wanted to call the attention of the gentlemen 
here to the fact that difference in wages, if there is a differ- 
ence, is one of the smallest problems in our shipping. I have 
been mentioning the economies and the overhead charges, and 
the utilizing of our shipping space, the management of our ship- 
ping overseas, and those things, with the advantage of the ex- 
clusive right of our ships in our coastwise trade, and I believe 
that due attention to these things will make our merchant 
inarine a success. 

Mr. SMITH of 
other question? 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Notwithstanding the fact that we 
have always had that coastwise trade that the gentleman thinks 
is such an element in building up the merchant marine, still we 
have lost the shipping. But the particular question I wish to 
usk is this: I understood the gentleman to make some remark 
as to the people having an interest in the shipping. Does the 
gentleman mean by that that it should be Federal ownership? 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Oh, no. I mean that our people at 
large ought to, so far as they are able, take shares of stock in 
the shipping interests and industry of the United States. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Outside of the Government? 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Outside of the Government; yes. 
Of course, the gentleman has not heard all of my efforts and 
discussions of this question. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan 
and is well informed. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. There have been many things which 
have destroyed our shipping. In the first place, we by our 
laws provided a condition under which an American-built ship 
cost 50 per cent more than a foreign ship, and therefore if a 
man wanted to trade between Liverpool and New York on a 
direct line, he bought a British ship and put it under a foreign 
lag, and, wn consequence, we had hundreds of millions of 
dollars invested in foreign ships, under foreign flags. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. It will not be true under this ar- 


iement? 


Michigan. Will the gentleman pardon an- 


The gentleman is very interesting 


as 


Mr. HARDY of Texas. Not if our shipbuilders enter into 
competition with the shipbuilders of the world. In that case 
we will take the trade of the world. We will have next year 
14,000,000 tons of shipping, and probably can not utilize for 
ur own people more than 8,000,000. What are we going to do 
with the extra 6,000,000 tons? If we tell our shipbuilders now 
© take contracts wherever they can and bid against the Clyde 

ipbuilders and all of Europe, they will do it. My opinion is 
thint ll we mec is to try, and then compete. As long as we 

¥y we can not do it, we never will. [Applause.] 

Tho CHAIRMAN fhe time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 


Miis ‘husetts [Mr. GREENE], 



































































Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr, Chairman, we have | 
this question of load line, as applied to vessels, brought wu) 
the committee several times for consideration during the 
few years, but never have we reached that stage of action wl. 
we could bring it before the House of Representatives. 1 
nately, we now have a committee that is able to bring out 
legislation for consideration in the House, and we have | 
fortunate thus far in agreeing upon bills to be presented to 
House. 

I am very happy to state that on this proposition there \ 
not seem to be a difference between the two sides of the ce: 
aisle. We all agreed that this bill was a necessity in coin 
tion with the merchant marine. A number of years ago a « 
stituent of mine who had traveled a great deal around 
world came to me and asked why the committee, of which | 
a member, did not take up the question of a load line on our yes 
sels in this country. I took up the question with the Depa 
ment of Commerce, which was a place where I could get consi 
erable information, and they replied to me then that we had ; 
very limited number of vessels; that we could not establish ¢) 
system of load lines because we had so few vessels under {| 
American flag; our shipping had fallen off because of fier 
competition and because of our inability to construct vessels {o 
the overseas trade, because of excessive costs of construction 
therefore the great American Government was not in the positiv 
whereby we could be considered in the question of establishing 
load-line system. 

Now we have quite a number of vessels that have been cv 
structed since the beginning of the war, and under its stimu- 
lus our shipbuilding industry has been growing from tim 
time, and we have been building better vessels all the time, co 
mencing, of course, with but a few practical sbipbuilders. (vo 
sequently we could not rank as builders of remarkable shi) 
Some of them that were built did not prove te be as good ss 
was anticipated ; but we have now arrived at the position where 
Wwe can construct vessels that can make their way on the hig! 
seas and get back home safely and be ready without a great dea) 
of repair to continue their voyages. We hope to continue tl 
improvements for American shipping, and with this purpos 
in view we have provided for a bureau of American shippin 
which will take the place heretofore occupied in this country )) 
foreign interests, the same relative place that the British Lloyd 
occupy in classifying vessels abroad, 

We have, therefore, reached a position where we can « 
mand an Amecriean standard. It was suggested in the debat 
by questions presented to the speaker who preceded me th: 
possibly the Governments on the other side of the water would 
not recognize our load lines and our rules of shipping. I agre 
that there might be a little discussion in that line, because \ 
have some gentlemen who have been engaged in foreign s 
ping for many years who have become tinctured with Ene 
notions, and by reason of their connections with the Britis 
Lloyd’s quite naturally believe that our American Bureau 
Shipping can never reach the high standard of Lloyd's Bure: 

I am an American who does not believe anything of that | 

I believe the United States of America is equal to any ot 
nation when they enter upon a project which past experi: 
has proven that they are able to handle successfully. Havins 
men qualified by long sea experience in every line of endea 
I am willing to fearlessly state that we will take no rebuff fr 
any nation on earth. We shall be able within a very shor! 
to establish a load line for American shipping and thereb 
send a vessel under a classification made by the Ame!) 
sureau of Shipping, and no nation on earth will dare to ret 
that classification. And if they should refuse, we can retali 

Now, I am a very peaceful man myself, but still IT would 
show that there was still a little fighting blood left in 
anyone should attempt to override anything that was s 
American. I happen to have been born in America, and I ! 
not left her shores, and I shall not leave unless I am de} 
and I have no fear of ever being placed in such a posit 
shall stand pat on the question of the American 
marine. 

I have given a good deal of attention to this question of 
lishing load lines. I have thought a good deal about il. 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. ALEXANDER] Was Ver) 
in his advocacy of this load line for vessels while he was 
man of the committee, and, as he reintroduced the load-li t: 
in the present session of the Sixty-sixth Congress, the con 
unitedly joined that he should report the bill. 

I have examined the report very thoroughly, and T have 
it is full of good material, and it explains the bill com) 
so that no man need to vote on the bill without having | 
knowledge conveyed to him by reading the report. The! 










have a communication here that was addressed to ine 
ron. the Ameriean Bureau of Shipping, of which Mr. Stevensen 
tavlor, long in the naval service, is the president, and that 
rreau bas laid out a preposition which by this bill, if it is 
csed, will enable the Department of Commeree to establish 
d make use of the American Bureau of Shipping, which will 
an efficient aid in the ereation of a proper classification 
iety for the interest of American vessels, Everybody who 
ws anything about it knows that it is continually being 
own up to us that the British Lleyd’s provide this or pro- 
de that, and even some Amerieans come before our committee, 
aiming to have the American spirit in them, who say, “ Why, 
British Lloyds will not agree to that proposition.’ Whether 
agree or not, they will eventually have to take second 
‘e, because we shall a larger merehant-marine nation 
the British nation itself if we eentinue to build ships 
ope we may. 
have a number of men who know how to build ships 
day, and the question between the gentleman from Michigan 


Isa 


be 


as 


We 


ir. SmiTH] and the gentleman from Teyas [Mr. ifArpy] as to 
hether or net there would be « subsidy granted to American 
ps built in American shipyards need not disturb us. I can 

for myself that if it should beeome necessary to have a 
sidy in order to keep the American vessels upon the high 


| should not 


" necessity. 


fear any criticism that might arise because 
If we can not operate great ships on the great 

without some form of subsidy in the transportation of 
gn products in American vessels or American products in 
ricen vessels, that weuld be a subject for future considera- 


sut that subjeet is not before us now. We have a de- 
| for ali the vessels we now have. The men who run the 
we now have know how to run them, and it would be 
to have anvbody else to undertake to run them unless 
do know how and are not novices in the trade. Our master 
ners have been operating with foreign-built vessels when 


ould not get anything else. Now that they can get Ameri- 
vessels they will prefe r to take them, so that we do not 
io diseuss the subject of making some provision to keep 
of vessels on the seas until that problem confronts us. 
helieve if it hecomes necessary the House and the Senate 


ilopt a system which will keep the American flag en the 
That is what we really want. We want to have the 
‘an flag en'the ocean, and we want to take part in the 
with foreign nations. Why? Because we produce so 
h in this eountry by means of our preduetive machinery 
the vreat ability of our workmen; we produce so many 


iis that we do net consume and which we must send out 
0 United States. We prefer to send out our preduects by 
erican-built vessels manned by American sailors. | Apptause. | 
fhe CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
etts has-expired., 
‘iv. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I 
on to extend my remarks in the Recorp. 
«© CHATRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman's re- 


ask per- 
| 
here was no objection. 
ir. ALEXANDER. Mr. Chairman, I make the same request. 
e CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 
tleman from Misseuri ? 
There was no objection. 
Mr. SMITH of Miehigan. Mr. make the 


Chairman, | Sime 


The CHATRMAN Is there objection to the ventleman’s re- 
Was ho objection. 

GREENE of Massachusetts. 
tes to the gentleman from Ohio. 
« CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 

ininutes. 

FESS. Mr.:Chairman and gentiemen of the committee, 

ied to take the floor just to make one observation. I 

with the distinguished chairman of the committee [Mr. 
‘6 Of Massachusetts] that this country will become a grea 
hant-marine eountry. I think there is no doubt that we 
the sea to stay there. ‘That was our policy declared, 
| have no doubt but that it will materialize. 
glad to hear the statement also of the distinguished 

nan that if a subsidy is necessary there will be no hesi- 

to adopt the method, because a subsidy would not be 
thing more than the difference paid for the operation of the 
hant marine, and that would be a subsidy to labor. With- 
the necessity of covering the differenee in wages paid by 
ind our eompetitors, no subsidy would be required. Con- 
sequently there will be nothing of that sort unless the differenee 
st in building and operation will command it. 


Mr. Chairman, | viehl tive 


from. Ohio recocuized 


Is 


anh 


? 
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I want to make this further observation: Here is a committee 
having—I will not say the most impertant problem that is to 
come before country, because I think the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce has a problem that is equally 
as important, if net greater—but here is a eommittee that has 
one of the most important functions to perform in behalf of 
the American people, to resuscitate and to build up our power 
on the sea. It involves more or less differenees of policy, and 
yet the committee has at this session been on the floor of the 
House three times, according to my memory, and it bas been 
not only unanimous as a committee, but it has been very enthu 
siastically supported both in Committee of the Whole and i: 
the House. And yet this committee deals with problems that 
do supply many angles of differentiation. The other day we 
amended one of the most sensitive laws that have been passed 
since I have been in Congress, namely, the La Follette seamen’s 
bill. 
The inanimous in the proposal, but 
there was very little, if any, opposition, either in the Committe: 
of the Whole or on the floor of the House. 


1 
ne 


committee was tot only 1 


Here comes the same 
result in this proposal, and this proposal is not eoufined to ar 
economie side. It goes to an extent also to the humanitarian 


side. It aims Lo secure satety. 
advantage 


overloaded 


It is not only to prevent taking 
of insurance by negligently allowing a ship to be 
and sunk, but it also prevents useless wastage of 
human life by overloading vessels. It has that humanitarian 
side, and I want to commend the House fer not overlooking | 
element in legislation. 

Here is another suggestion that I want the committee to note. 
I came into 19135. ‘I have been present during 
much of the debates on legislation, and I ean not now recall any 
bill reported in the House by a minority Member until now ] 
know bills framed in committees by minority Members, 
and I know that reports of committees were written by minority 
Members and the bills carried through in diseussion by minority 
Members, but I have never until now seen a bill presented here 


this Congress in 


were 


on the tloor, during the time I have been here, by a Member of 
the minority party and given control of the tegislation. Here 
is a bill that was fathered by the distinguished former chair- 
man of this great committee, Judge ALexANper. All of us 
greatly enjoy him, and highly appreciate his ability, having 


had him in charge of the bill in prior Congresses, but the bill 
not having reached the stage of passage, he was permitted by 
this great committee to still retain the fatherhood of the bill 
and was allowed to present it at this time. [Applause.] I 
want to commend the committee for that mark of respect to a 
distinguished member of the committee in which no politics of 
any sort is shown. [Applause.] 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Chairman, in connection with th: 
statement of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess], I want to say 
that in the last Congress the gentleman from New York [ Mr. 
Rowe] introduced a bill to increase the pay of inspectors in the 


Steamboat-Inspection Service. He, by my designation, reported 
the bill in the House and had charge of it en the floor. Not 
one committee of this House has less politics in it than this 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. [Applause. 

Mr. FESS. .I think the last statement of my friend is abso 
lutely correct, and I compliment him for the generous treatment 
of my friend Mr. Rowr, although that had eseaped my at- 


tention. [Applause.] 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I will the gentleman f 
Missouri [Mr. ALEXANDER] if he desires to use his time now’ 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Chairman, how much time have I? 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman has 13 minutes remaining. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I agreed to yield five minutes to th: 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Hurrnas}. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
read. ‘The gentleman from Michigan 
utes, desire to be recognized? 

Mr. SCOTT. For years there has been 2 
legislation of this character. Great Britain, Norway, Sweden, 
France, Italy, Germany, and the other large maritime nations, 
exeepting Japan, have had laws similar te the 
now proposed. 

This law is almost identical with the load-line laws of oilicr 
I presume the question has presented itself 
to the members of the committee how we are to compete wil 
a load line. 
We do it in this way: The bill provides that all vessels, no 
matter under what flag, if they come to American ports, shall 
earry either the American toad line or a load tine of simil: 
nature. You can-readity see that so far as ships competing 
American ships in American ports e eoncerned that amply 
protects the American ships. 


’ 
ask 


If no one claims the 


time, the Clerk will 
[Mr y 


Scotr] has 12 min- 


Does he 


growing demand for 


one whicl . 


or 
ai 
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It developed in the hearings that in consequence of the enor- 
mous amount of work incident to this bill it would be humanly 
impossible for the Department of Commerce to place the load 
line on transoceanic vessels, on coastwise vessels, and on the 
vessels engaged in the Great Lakes trade simultaneously. Mr. 
Chamberlain, who for a great many years has been the head of 
the Department of Navigation, indicated to the committee 
that it would probably take at least two years before the de- 
partment could carry out the provisions of the act in the coast- 
wise trade and on the Great Lakes. 

Mr. DOWELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCOTT. Gladly. 

Mr. DOWELL. Does the gentleman mean that all American 
vessels are within the law, but the coastwise and Great Lakes 
will not be brought within its provisions within two years? 

Mr. SCOTT. Yes; as a practical proposition. I am sure the 
gentleman appreciates the fact that with the number of ships 
that the United States Government is operating at the present 
time in the transoceanic business, and the number of ships 
that are being operated by independent concerns, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, even with an enormous force, could not 
make 
time, 

Mr. DOWELL. But does not every ship come within the pro- 
Visions of this bill? 

Mr. SCOTT. Every ship does come within the provisions of 


the necessary investigation as to all these ships in less | 


this bill, but as a practical proposition it is humanly impossible | 


io place this load line on all of the transoceanic vessels, all the 
vessels, and all the vessels engaged in the Great 
Lakes trade in less than two years. 

Mr. DOWELL. Will ships that belong to private corpora- 
tions be required to place this line on the side, or is the Govern- 
inent alone required to do it? 

Mr. SCOTT. The law requires every ship operating under 
the American flag to carry this load line. 

Mr. DOWELL. Then the owners of the ships must put it on? 

Mr. SCOTT. Yes. 

Mr. DOWELL. Will not this be required immediately upon 
the passage of this act? 

Mr. SCOTT. It will; but the gentleman will understand that 
where the Department of Commerce can not make the necessary 
determination or furnish the necessary service then it can exer- 
cise the power exercised many times in the past to exonerate 
ihe persons it precludes from complying with the provisions of 
(he act. In consequence of that fact, the Great Lakes and coast- 
vise people who can not be served will not be penalized under 
the provisions of the bill. 


coastwise 


Mr. EDMONDS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCOTT. Yes. 

Mr. EDMONDS. I call attention to section 9, which provides 
that the act shall take effect six months after the date of its 


approval, or at such earlier time as the Secretary of Commerce 
may fix. 

Mr. SCOTT. The testimony in committee was that during 
that six months’ period after the passage of the bill the great 
majority of the ships operating in the transoceanic business 
could undoubtedly be taken care of, and that was one reason 
why the bill was not made effective until six months after its 
passage. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. 
the bill. 

Mr. SCOTT 


Mr. Chairman, I suggest the reading of 
Mr. Chairman, how much time have I remain- 
ing: 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has one minute. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to revise and extend my remarks on this bill in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


| the gentleman 
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Yet when I reflect that I too have been chosen to repres 
a great constituency in this historic Hall I am inspired }), 
high sense of duty and responsibility and I am assured that ) 
colleagues on both sides of this aisle have the same sense ,+ 
obligation, for though in the battledore and shuttlecock play 
of partisan quip and retort differences are apparent and part: 
zeal is always on tap, yet I am sure that underneath all thai tl; 
House stands for Americanism. This is no time for pussy {vo} 
ing and namby-pamby talk. We have let the radicals and 
reds go too far. We have laughed at it; we have sneered at j; 
but the damned stuff has been preached into ignorant braip.< 
by evil men, so that it is a menace, it threatens to control tho 
vast labor organizations with the doctrines of the syndicalis 
and Americans must stand up to be counted. —[Appl: 
Americans must rise up and drive the men who preach 
doctrines out of the country. [Applause.] 

Every good Democrat is a real American, and the Republi: 
who does not put America above party is not a good Republi 

Of course we have differences, Of course there is sparri) 
for position, appeals to partisan prejudices, and the manufsc- 
ture of campaign stuff for 1920, but we differ without rancor 

There are those two distinguished Democratie leaders, | 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. KrrcHin] and the ge) 
man from Texas [Mr. BLanton]. They are the twin lead 
of the Democrats. [Applause.] Both are stars of the {i 
magnitude in the Democratic firmament. Both are gifted \ 
remarkable powers of vociferation. [Applause.] 

When the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Krrenin | and 
from Michigan [Mr. ForDNEY] debate 9 pro 


i 


i 


| tective-tariff measure, then does Greek meet Greek, and the 


gentleman from North Carolina rises to such eloquent loud: 
that one can not hear what he says, but he has reiterated th: 
tariff speech so often that the House always knows what 
coming. [Applause. ] 

But he himself seems blind and deaf to what is coming. 

The solid South has dammed up public sentiment with « free 
trade dam, against which common sense and public intelligence 
has been rising until the accumulating flood threatens the whole 
dam construction. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Will the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
before he leaves the labor question? 

Mr. HULINGS. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I think my leader colleague, Mr. Bianyoo 
and the gentleman from Pennsylvania and myself have 1 
same sympathies and understanding and agreement, perhaps, 
regard to this great problem which the gentleman mention 
the labor problem. Of course, the gentleman from Texas 
BLANTON] and myself are not in the inner councils of the ie- 
publicans who are in control of the House. Will the genile- 
man from Pennsylvania kindly indicate to the gentleman fr. 
Texas [Mr. Blanton] and myself what steps the Republica: 
Party in the House has taken to meet the great labor probl 
that the gentleman thinks threatens the country? I agree 
him, and perhaps the gentleman from Texas |Mr. BLanton} 
and myself and the gentleman from Pennsylvania can work 
harmony together. Have there been any bills introduced 
take care of the threatening labor problem? I was just readi: 
about that very problem 

Mr. HULINGS. Let me say to the gentleman I only have | 
minutes, and, although I would be glad to hear the gentlen 
further, I want to say to him that I introduced a resolution i! 
this House for the appointment of a committee whose duty 
should be to map out a plan of education for these ignorant 
foreigners and give them a good substantial idea of what Amer- 
icanism is. 

Mr. KITCHIN. 

Mr. HULINGS. 

Mr. KITCHIN. 

Mr. HULINGS. 


Vir 





1 


When did the gentleman introduce it? 
About seven days ago. I am not sure 
To what committee did it go? 

I do not recollect. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Some Republican committee has it. [las 
the committee reported it out or had any hearings? 
Mr. HULINGS. On reflection, I believe the resolution still 


| lies on my desk, but I shall introduce it at once. 


Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Chairman, how much time have I 
remaining? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has 13 minutes. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from | 
Pennsvivania {[Mr. HULINGs]. 

Mr. SCOTT. And I yield the gentleman from Pennsylvania 


the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN, The 
recognized for 11 minutes. 

Mr. HULINGS. 
in the greatest legislative body in Christendom, that here as- 
sembled as lawmakers are the representatives of the most pow- 
erful, the freest, and the proudest people in all the world, that 
here in the midst of big broad-minded men, of great wisdom and 
experience, I am privileged to enter, I am abashed by the sense 
of my own limitations, 


gentleman from Pennsylvania is 


Mr. Chairman, when I reflect that I stand | 


| Angora goat hair, and only recently the talented and om 


The first trickles developed when the Democratic Party en- 
acted in the Underwood tariff bill a bonus of 5 per cent 1! 
favor of goods imported in American bottoms and a turill on 

e 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Herrin] presented a bill to i- 
pose 40 per cent duty on graphite. Yes; southern business lel 
are beginning to see the light, and as the South devotes hersel! 
more and more to diversified industries the tide in favor 0! 3 
protective tariff rises higher and higher and progressive | em 
crats throughout the country more and more deplore the cflorts 
of heedless Bourbon leaders to commit the party to free trade 
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yhen they ought to be able to see that “ free trade” is a dead 
ck in the pit and can not fight. [Applause.] 
The people of the South are beginning to see the light, and 
ioughtful, progressive Democrats throughout the country de- 
ore the idea that these blind Bourbon leaders of the Demo- 
‘atic Party insist on committing their party to free trade, 
hen they ought to see that free trade is a dead cock in the pit 
d can not fight any longer against the rising flood of intelli- 
in this country. 

Another difference During the war “party” was 

opped—all parties stood together; since the war the Demo- 
rats claim everything; they wear all the plumes. 

They claim the Republican Party, with its graft and stupidity 

d inefficiency, were incapable of carrying on war, and a merci- 

Almighty put the Democrats in control to save the country. 

Vell, ‘God works in mysterious ways His wonders to perform ” 

ppluuse], and maybe it is so, but Democrats forget that the 
Republican Party carried on a great war to a glorious conclu- 
nin spite of all the Copperheads and obstruction that the 
mocratie Party could muster. They forget that this war was 
Democratic war. It was a people’s war, and some of the 
Democrats in this House at heart were mighty lukewarm until 

erwhelmed by publie opinion. They forget that at crucial mo- 


nee 


is seen, 


ih 


ents the measures of a Democratic administration were enacted | 


Republican votes. They forget that the energies of the Gov- 
nent did not begin to function until big Republican business 
were called in by the Government to furnish the ability and 
perience that the stupendous task required. 
rhe Democrats have defiantly proclaimed that none of the 
crous investigations will show a dollar of graft or that there 
iny stealing. The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
| was very positive about that. But, bless his genial heart, 
‘was no need for anybody to steal. All anybody needed to 
was to get a contract from the War Department. [Applause.] 
American peeple won this war. Let us just assume that 
loval men, without distinction of party, did the best they 
ew how, and now that the war is over the American people 
mand of their Representatives in Congress, without distine- 
of party, that they do all in their power to bring the coun- 
hack to normal conditions. 
Che initiative and responsibility is upon the Republican Party. 
Che railroad question, merchant marine, the labor question, 
abilitation of our soldiers, immigration, Army organization, 
‘naval bill—all of these, for which the country is waiting for 
solution and looking to the Republican Party, are as yet without 
tion. 
[t will not do for us to adjourn now. From a purely partisan 
andpoint, nothing would suit the Democratic Party better or 
id their mud batteries heavier than to be able to say that the 
Republicans adjourned Congress without even a diseussion of 
imperative questions. You can imagine what the Demo- 
ritic orators would say next year. Could imagination soar to 
ilights the great Democratic leader from the “ Tar-heel 
would make when with characteristic exuberance and 
herality, not to say carelessness in his treatment of facts, his 
snant soul would pillory the Republican Party for ineffi- 
vy and abandonment of duty. What answer could we make? 
It will not do to say that the committees are holding hearings 
| considering what shall be presented to the House. The con- 
ention formulated the Constitution of the United States, a docu- 
ent pronounced by the greatest Anglo-Saxon minds as the most 
‘fect document ever devised by the minds of men, within four 
onths, or in less time than the committees have had to consider 
se bills, 
Besides 


i] 


~e 
Staite 


ene 


all these bills will be fought out on the floor. 
inmittee, Wise as it may be, will be able to present a bill on any 
these great matters that will get the approval of this House 
thout full diseussion, 

lr. Chairman, none of these bills are or ought to be partisan 
eusures, but if they turn out well the Republican Party, 


s responsible for them, will receive great credit. Of course, the 


Deioerats will very properly scrutinize them with great jeal- 
usy. We should bring these bills out without delay. 


[ have offered a measure which historically is a nonpartisan 

eusure. Whether it will ever see the light or whether it will 

‘mbalmed in the silent mold of a committee pigeonhole I do 

ot know, but I take this opportunity to bring it to the atten- 
lion of the House. 

The purport of the bill is to relieve American shipping from 
the payment of tolls in the Panama Canal, in such a manner 
hat even the greatest stickler for treaty engagements can not 
myect, 

The House will remember that when the Panama Canal was 
avout finished, at a cost of $422,000,000 to the taxpayers, the 
Democrats, the Republicans, and the Progressives in their na- 





No 


whicn | 








tional platforms, and Mr. Wilson in his campaign for election in 
1912, declared that the American coastwise shipping should pass 
through the canal free of tolls and the law was enacted. 

But shortly after election the President demanded that Con- 
gress should repeal the act, because certain delicate questions 
had arisen that made the act embarrassing. What these rea- 
sons were have never been disclosed. 

It has been suggested that the act was repealed in the inter- 
est of the great transcontinental American and Canadian rail- 
road lines that desired to keep ocean freight rates with which 
they had to compete as high as possible, and it was said also 
that England insisted that the free-tolls act should be repealed 
as the price of her keeping Japan off our necks at that time. 
It was wildly argued that a delicate sense of honor required us 
to repeal the act because of the provisions in the Hay-Paunce- 
fote treaty. The absurdity of that argument is revealed by a 
common-sense interpretation of the treaty, wherein it is pre 
scribed in article 2 that the United States “ shall have the ex 
clusive right to provide for the regulation and management of 
the canal.” Article 3 provides that the United States adopts 
the following rules: (1) “That the canal shall be free and 
open to the vessels of commerce and of war of all nations ob- 
serving these rules on terms of entire equality.” 

Now, of course, when the United States was making these 
rules how absurd it wouid be after building the canal that she 
had to include herself as one of the “all nations” in order to 
give herself use of the canal. If the United States is one of the 
“all nations”? then she must charge her warships the same as 
warships of other nations, another absurdity of taking out oi 
one pocket what she pays into the other. 

Rule 2: “ The canal is never to be blockaded nor act of hos- 
tility committed within it.” Now, if the United States is one of 
the “all nations,” how ridiculous that she should stipulate that 
she would not blockade nor commit hostility upon her own prop- 
erty. As well might she stipulate that she would not commit 
hostility within the city of New York. 

Rule 3 prescribes that “ vessels of war of belligerents shall 
not take any stores in the canal,” so that if the United States 
is one of the “all nations,” after having built the canal for the 
avowed purpose for securing a great strategical position, she 
has deliberately stipulated that if she should ever be engaged 
in war her enemy should have equal use of the canal. If Peru 
and England were at war each could pass through the canal on 
“terms of entire equality.” But if Peru and the United States 
were at war Peru could not use the canal. Why? 3ecause the 
United States owns the canal and is not one of the “ all nations.” 
When she gives the ships of all nations the use of New York 
Harbor on “terms of entire equality,’ she may give her own 
ships such terms as she chooses. 

Rule 4 prescribes “ no belligerents shall embark or disembarl; 
troops or munitions of war in the canal,” and if the United 
States, who makes these rules, is one of the “all nations” anc 
should become engaged in war she could not embark or disem 
bark troops in the canal, and would not even have the right to 
embark her garrison there to fetch it away. 

Rule 6 prescribes “that the plant shall be part of the canal 
and shall enjoy immunity from attack the belligerents.” 
Again, if the United States is one of the ‘“‘all nations,” we have 
the absurd situation that she solemnly declares will not 
destroy her own property. 

The only possible construction of the language of the treaty is 
that the United States has adopted rules for all “other” na- 
tions with respect to the use of the canal and covenanting to 
admit them to use her property on terms of entire equality as 
between them. 

The Senate knew about the Hay-Pauncefote treaty ; did 
the House: so did Mr. Taft, who signed the tolls act; so did 
Mr. Wilson, who stumped the country for it. 

It never entered the mind of any man, up to the time that 
Mr. Wilson discovered it, that England had any right to inter 
fere in the method by which the United States shall treat her 
own citizens and handle her own property, except that th: 
United States stipulated that she would treat all other nations 
alike. 

Besides, neither Great Britain nor any other nation could be 
affected by American coastwise traffic going through the cana! 
free of tolls, because no other nation is permitted to engage in 
American coastwise traflic, which was specifically conceded by 
the English Government. This seems to indicate clearly that 


oO! 


she 


SO 


| the transcontinental railroad interests were the real parties in 


sisting that the American coastwise traffic pay tolls. An English 


ship comes to the canal. The toll is so much. It is paid. An 
American ship goes through the canal. Must that vessel pay 
toll? Oh, yes; the stickler for treaty obligations says, “ Yes; 
all nations must pay alike.” Very well. He hands the canal 
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masier a check on the United States Treasury for the amount 
ef the toll and the check is presented to the United States 
Treasury, and the United States Treasurer very solemnly pays 
it out of one pocket into the other poeket, and the stickler for 
treaty obligations, I suppose, is satisfied. 

jut, whatever gentlemen may think of my argument, the bill 
vhich I have presented avoids all ebjections on the score of 
treaty obligations. All the people in the country were in favor 
of freedom of tolls for American commerce, That is what the 
canal was built for. 

All the politieal parties approved it in their national platforms. 
The President of the United States stumped the country in 
favor of it. Congress passed the bill, and then, for some mys- 
terious reasons, we got very thin-skinned about treaty obliga- 
tions and said, “ Yes; we built the canal, but we really have no 
more right in that canal than any other nation, except that we 
have reserved the exclusive right to pay all the bills”; and so, 
to satisfy these finicky people, I have introduced this bill, which 
simply provides that if the ships of all nations must pay the 
same then after our American ship has paid its tolls a 
receipt is given by the canal master, and on the presentation of 
that receipt to the United States Treasury the money is refunded. 

Oh, you say, that is a subsidy! Of course it is a subsidy! 
England now and always has subsidized her shipping. Ger- 
many did the same thing until she fell afoul of the Yankee 
boys. 

There inust be some substantial aid given to our merchant 
marine or we might just as well hang our harps upon the 
willow, so far as that industry is concerned. We are told that 
(he American laws concerning the employment of sailors and 


tolls, 


the management of our ships are such that every other nation | 


will be obliged to pay the same rates of wages and furnish the 


same kind of accommodations, but it is not soe. They do not 
deo it. 
There is no country in the world where wages and the 


standards of living are as high as in America. 

The glory of the country and the splendor of the country is 
that it is so, and we need never expect that the Jap or the 
Norwegian, the Italian, or even the English will ever pay 
the same scale of wages for her seaman that we do, and 
ought to, pay our seaman. The Norwegian is discarding 
the old style of boilers and engines and using internal-com- 
bustion engines fer motive power, making an enormous gain 
in cargo space, in cost of fuel, in reduction of the number of 
men employed. We are puttering along bnilding hundreds and 
thousands of ships on the old plan of burning coal under a 
hoiler and running the erngine by steam. 

If we expect .0 any figure in ocean transportation, we 
have got to get a on. We must protect American labor 
aboard ship just as we do in the factory, and you can call it 
protective tariff or you can call it a subsidy, or what you will, 
it must be done in practical man fashion. Free tolls in the 
canal will be a step in that direction, and 2 very helpfui step 


eut 


move 


for our trade with the west coast of South America and the 
Orient, and nobody in the world has a right te complain except 


ourselves, for if the United States Government after building 
the canal, treating every ship that goes through that canal 


without discrimination, shall give to the American shipmaster ; 


a receipt Uhat he can cash at the United States Treasury, whose 
concern it? What business is it of any other nation what 
ihe United States does with her own money amongst her own 
people? 

The CHAIRMAN 
ment. 

Che Clerk read aus follows: 

Be it enacted, ctc., That this act shall apply to the following vessels: 

(a) Cargo-carrying vessels of 500 gross tons or over loading at any 

rt or place within the I nited States or its possessions for a foreign 
ige by 

(b>) Cargo-carrying vessels of the United States of 500 gross 
r over loading at any foreign port or place fer a voyage by sea. 

(c) Other vessels loading at any port or place in the United States 
or its possessions, whenever, in the Judgment of the Secretary of Com- 
merce, the safety of such yeesels and their crews requires the estab- 
lishment of a legal load lin 

Mr. SCOT] Vr. Chairman, I desire to submit a unanimous- 
consent reque It will be observed in line 12 of the print from 
which the Clerk is reading, on page 1, is the word “ vessel.” It 
should be * ves and the last word in line 13, on page 1, is 
spelled “lin,” whereas it should be spelled “line.” I ask unani- 
mous consent that those changes be made. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent to change the word “ vessel” to “ vessels ” in line 
12, on page 1, and to correct the spelling of the word “ line” in 
line 13. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Chairman, the print that I have is 
orrect ip beth particulars. 


is 


Phe Clerk will read the bill for amend- 


sea. 


tons 


sels, 
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Mr. SCOTT. I may say to the gentleman from Missouri (|). 
I have a copy of the bill which is being read by the Clerk. 

The CHAIRMAN. These are evidently misprints, and wi: 
out objection the Clerk will be autherized to cerrect them. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I move to sirike out the ias; 
word. I desire to ask the gentleman in charge of the measur 
what the reason of the committee was for making it mandaior 
that the Secretary of Commerce should appoint the America) 
Bureau of Shipping as the agency to make this survey and 4} 
the same time give the shipowners the right to ask that somo 
other agency do the werk, while it reposed in the Secretary . 
Commerce the discretion te appoint Lieyd’s Bureau or +} 
Bureau of Navigation or something else to do the work? 

Mr. SCOTT. I think the gentleman’s question is very perti- 
nent, and I will endeavor to answer it if he will bear with jue. 
In the first place, the designation, as the gentleman has not; d, 
is net confined exclusively to the American Bureau of Shipping, 
but at the present time the American Bureau of Shipping js 
the enly concern in the country which is qualified to do this 
character of work. I may say to the gentleman that the Ameri 
can Bureau of Shipping is a concern which makes no profit 

Mr. WALSH. I understand all abeut the American Bureay 
of Shipping and have looked into some of its activities ] 
would say, but not along this line—along other lines where 
was required to do certain things under contracis entered into 
by the Shipping Board. What I am trying to ascertain is why, 
if you are going to give the shipowner the right to call for some 
other bureau to make the classification, you leave it diseretionary 
with the Secretary of Commerce to appoint Lioyd’s, or if he «oes 
not want to appoint Lioyd’s, thea the Bureau of Navigatio 

Mr. SCOTT. If I understand the gentleman, the Department 
of Commerce has general supervision of the subject, and in th 
future if some other concern of repute should be ereated ih th 
country which would do this work as well as Lioeyd’s or th 
American Bureau of Shipping or some other similar concern 
the Department of Commerce would have no reason to ol)jec 
to their being selected, and unquestionably would not object; 
but if prevision is net made allowing the owner of the sbijs to 
suggest some other concern, then the American Bureau of S}:i) 
ping naturally would be the enly concern which could «i: 
work. 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman does not anticipaie, after ibis 
law is passed and the American Bureau is designated a: 
one to make the classification, that any other bureau is ever 
going to be built up in this country to carry on this work, whe 
this American Bureau has had the recegnition of the Fe 
Government in this law? 

Mr. SCOTT. Weil, the gentieman’s premise is not corre 

Mr. WALSH. Oh, well—— 

Mr. SCOTT. I know the gentleman thinks it is, but it i- 
The American Bureau of Shipping is mentioned beeause it 
only one in the country now competent to de the work. 

Mr. WALSH. Why mention them? 

Mr. SCOTT. Well, for the same reasen you might mei 
Webster’s Dictionary—because it is a recognized authori) 

Mr. WALSH. Why mention others? 

Mr. SCOTT. secause there may be others created in 
ture equally qualified. 

Mr. WALSH. But you make it mandatory to appoint the «i! 
bureau that exists and make it mandatory upon the Secreisr 
of Commerce to designate a private corporation——— 

Mr. SCOTT. No; the gentleman is net correct. 

Mr. WALSH. If the words “shall appoint” are 
tory | would like to know how the use of language 
could be more so. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expil: 

Mr. SCOTT. I ask for five minutes in oppesition to tl: 
forma amendment. I yield to the gentleman from Mainc. 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. I want to suggest in connection with 
the quesiion asked by the gentleman from Massachusetts | 
understand it the Secretary is given authority to designa! 
American Bureau of Shipping or other corporations or a> 
tions, and my idea was that alternative was given to him be 
there are a great number of ships ef which surveys Wu 
made, and you might have a condition where if the aut! 
were lodged exclusively in the American Bureau of Shipp 
congestion might result if the American Bureau of Shipping wet 
the only body authorized to do the werk, and so the Secretr) 
was given authority to designate other associations and «ther 
corporations in erder that work might be dene as expeditious! 
as possible. I understand that to be one of the consideration 
which moved the committee to give these alternative powers. !5 
that right? 

Mr. SCOTT. That is right. 


»f 


if 


t he 


Hot 
in 


Mi li 
the | 






[ao 


WALSH. 

SCOTT. 

Ir. WALSH. 

the gentleman from Maine, has made it clear that it was not 

ended to make this mandatory. Now, I would like to ask the 
leman from Michigan if a shipowner comes in and says he 

ld like to have this ship of his classified by Lloyd’s, why you 

the discretion in the Secretary of Commerce to Say, 
‘H, I will not designate Lloyd’s to make this classification, 
[ will say the collector of customs or the collector of the 
ut New York shall make the classification ”’? 

Vhat benefit is that to the shipowner to give him the right to 
t some other agency and vest in the Secretary the discretion 
y, “ No; I will not appoint that agency, but I will appoint 

l‘ederal official or the Bureau of Navigation to do it”? 

Mr. SCOTT. Nearly every law on the statute books could be 
operly enforced. 

\ir. WALSH. Well—— 

Mr. SCOTT. But now take the other illustration; the gen- 
an suggests they might want Lloyd’s to do it. Suppose the 
comes in and instead of suggesting that Lloyd’s mark his 
he suggests some incompetent in his home town. 

\Mir. WALSH. 
ke eare of such a contingency as that, I would compliment 
mumittee upon getting it within the scope of eight pages. 

| of course the gentleman can not be serious in such a con- 

ionasthat. You are trying to give the shipowner the right 
» 10 the Secretary of Commerce and say, “I prefer to have 
ship classified by some corporation or association to the 
vey or registry of shipping.” 
ir. SCOTT. I am serious. If he asks that any legitimate 
qualified concern be permitted to mark his ship, unques- 
bly the Seeretary of Commerce will grant it. 
WALSH. Then, if I understand the gentleman, if he will 

Mr. SCOTT. Certainly. 

\lr. WALSH. ‘The purpose of this language was to vest in 
Secretary of Commerce the discretion of refusing to a ship- 

the right to designate some association to survey his 


Will the gentleman 
Yes, 
Now, the 


vield? 


geptlieman from Michigan, in response 


ose 


SCOTT. That is right. 
WALSH. ‘That is the purpose of this language. And the 
loman’s contention is that the language is wise to carry out 
urpose? 
the CHATRMAN, 
WALSH. I 


The time of the gentleman has expired. 
regret using so much of the gentleman's 
CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
o words for the purpose of adding a suggestion in line 
the lust discussion. In the committee, one consideration 
l, led to the approval of the provision in the bill which the 
uiin from Massachusetts has been discussing with the 
un from Michigan and with the gentleman from Maine 
that if the shipowner should find himself with a vessel 
reign port—for instance, in England or in any other for- 
country—and should desire to have his ship surveyed in 
cicn land and the load line established there instead of 
required to return to America, then he might make appli- 
to the Secretary of Commerce for that permission. 
\nd in order that the Secretary of Commerce should not be 
| in a position to use arbitrary power, the provision was 
‘that it should be such corporation or association for the 
or registry of shipping as the Secretary of Commerce 
approve, it being assumed that the Secretary of Com- 
would not fail to approve an organization or corporation 
1 had a recognized standing in its own country. That was 
3 ‘if the principal considerations in the subcommittee for the 
ion of this provision in section 38. 
WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 
\ir. CHINDBLOM. Yes, sir. 
WALSH. Certainly this language does not 
ces such as that. 
CHINDBLOM. It does not confine it; but it would not 
ary that it should confine it to that kind of a 
ves the power rather broad, it is true, but still leaves it 
the discretion of the Secretary of Commerce, while sub- 
‘to his approval of the association corporation which 
the survey. 
WALSH. Now, that is equivalent to letting the Secre- 
i Commerce say, “ While you selected Lloyd’s to do this 
ication, I do not approve it, and you have got to take it 
American Bureau,’ does it not? And if that is true, 
is it necessary to give the Secretary of Commerce authority 
ppoint some other officer of the Government to do it? 
Ir. ALEXANDER. Will the gentleman from Illinois yield? 
Mr. CHINDBLOM. I yield. 


confine it to 


case, 


or 


! . 
‘ 





Of course, if the committee is writing a law | 
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Mr. ALEXANDER. Section 2 provides that the S\ tit ri 





Commerce is authorized to establish by regulations frem tim 

to time the load water lines and marks thereof indieatine th 

maximum depth to which such vessels mav safely | le ocd 
Now, under section 8 it savs: 

The Secretary of Commerce ll ap} t] American 1 of 
Shipping, or such other corporation or association for the ol 
r¢ gistry, of Shipping as may be selected by him, to determin 
the position and manner of marking on Such vessels the 1 iis 
lines so established are in accordance with the provision ' 
and of the regulations established thereund 

In other words, in accordance with the regulations of the Se 
retary of Commerce. Now, not only has the Secretary of Com 


merce the right to say that the American Bureau of Shipping er 
some other bureau, like Lloyd’s, but in the 
that either available he may select for that purpose 
any officer of the Government, who may 


perform such service 
directly for the Secretary of Commerce. In other words, they 


shall do this event 


one is not 





| fix the mark on the vessel, but the regulations are made by the 
Secretary of Commerce. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Curnpetom] has expired. Without objection, tl pro 
forma amendment is withdrawn, and the Clerk will read 

The Clerk read as follows: 

_SEc. 2, That the Secretary of Commerce is hereby authorized 
directed in respect of the vessels defined in section i (a) and (b) of 

| this act and is hereby authorized in respect of the vessels defined in 
section 15 (c) of this act to establish by regulations from time to time 
the load water lines and marks thereof indicating the maximum depth 


: 
ill hav 


to which such vessels may safely be loaded. 
the force of lay 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent, in line 
#, to strike out the numeral that it will read: “In 
respect of the vessels defined in section 1 (¢) of this aet.” 


Such regulations s 


‘oO 
oo, SO 


The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Michigan offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 2, line 4, strike out the figures “13 and insert in lieu 


thereof the figure “ 1.” 
The CHAIRMAN. 
ment. 
The question 


The question is on agreeing to the amend 
was taken, and the amendment was agreed to 
Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word just for the purpose of getting a little additional informa- 
tion in reference to the matter which I attempted to discuss 
with the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Scort] heretofore. 
Does not the gentleman think that the first proviso, “ Provided, 
that, at the request of the shipowner, the Secretary of Com- 


| merce shall appoint, for the purpose aforesaid, any other corpo- 


the | 


} 
| 
| 


| 


| thinks 
| then his ideas as to the methods of carrying out the bill are 





ration or association,” makes it unnecessary for the Secretary 
to have additional discretion of appointing some bureau of the 
Government to perform these services? If he can withhold his 
approval of the agency which the shipping owner selects, why 
is it necessary to give him the additional authority to indicate 
some officer of the Government to do it when he has already 
appointed the American Bureau to do it? 

Mr. SCOTT. In the instance of a ship in a foreign port he 
might authorize the United States consul to perform this par 
ticular duty. 

Mr. WALSH. Well, then, if he going have nu- 
thority with reference ships in foreign ports the 
American Bureau might not have a representative, it would 
seem to me that in cases such as that the shipowner should 
be entitled to select the agency to make that classification 
cording to the regulations prescribed by the Secretary of Com 
merce, and should not be compelled to accede to the dete 


that 


y . 
wiere 


is to 


to 


ry 


nina 


| tion which the representative of the Secretary mukes. 


Mr. SCOTT. I will say to the gentleman that the enforce- 
ment of this legislation is left in the hands of the Secretary of 
Commerce. Now, I do not believe that the gentleman will argue, 
even to himself, that the Secretary of Commerce would not 
exercise common sense and decent judgment in connection with 
the carrying out of its provisions. It is with that view the 


authority was reposed in him, and, of course, if the gentleman 
that power should have been placed somewhere else, 
there 


Secretnl f 


different from those of the committee. That is all 
that. We have simply given the power to the 
Commerce, and I can very readily see that if he wants t 
just or unfairly arbitrary in carrying out its provisions he 

Mr. WALSH. I think perhaps that may be true, b I do 
not think we ought to write legislation that will se te 
courage or permit that, and I think that while it is a splem 
idea to have these ships marked and to encourage havil 
done under our law, the American shipowners hav 
right; and legislation ought to be so framed as to | 
in cases of attempted unjust and arbitrary : mo 
the Government officials. 
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Vr. SCOTTI lv. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the pro 
fori qmiendmen Let me say this to the gentleman——and I 
in e ] objection is an honest one; I have always found 
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is eriticisin to be well directed—that in many States the re- | 
jure nt as to nutomobile licenses is left largely in the 
discretion of the retary of state. In many States—in fact, 


in most of the States—the application of certain provisions of 
the game laws is left within the discretion of the State game 
h as the time of the year when the provisions of 
That applies not only to State laws 


warden 
the law shall be in force, 
it io bedera! Ws, 
Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. SCOTT. Yes. 
Mr. WALSH What has that to do with the 
raised ? 
Mr. SCOTT. It has this to do with it: In this bill the appli- 
cation of its provisions is left largely in the discretion of the 
Secretary of Commerce, and the gentleman’s objection is di- 


hil 


question I 


| bothered me somewhat. 








Mr. WHITE of Maine. 
on page 2 


Mr. Chairman, I offer an amend) 
line 25, to strike out the word “shall” and in 
ithe word “ may.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Amendment offered by Mr. Wuitp of Maine: Page 2, line 23, 
out the word “shall” and insert in lieu thereof the word “ may.’ 
Mr. WHITE of Maine. Mr. Chairman, with the general py 
poses of this bill I am in entire accord, but this section 2 


If gentlemen will refer to the laney 


Maine offe: 


| they will note that in the first instance the section places the 


| marked on the vessel, Then the next sentence provides that {| 


duty on the owner of the vessel to cause the load line to }) 


ie 


| Secretary of Commerce shall—it is mandatory—* shall appoint 


rected to the fact that the Secretary of Commerce may unfairly | 


and unjustly exercise that discretion. 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. SCOTT. And I am endeavoring to direct the ygentle- 
nan’s attention, bi contrast, to a number of instances in TPed- 
eral and State laws where Federal and State officers are per- 
mitted under provisions of law to apply the same character of 
discretion. 

Mr. HULINGS, Mr. Chairman, supplementing the remarks 
that I made a little while ago, I wish to say that from the 
newspapers we have been led to believe that with the tre- 
mendous energies the Government has devoted to shipbuilding 
we need now only to rest easy on our oars, confident tat 
America with her great fleet is going to doe the carrying trade 
of the world, but from figures recently published the cold facts 
Warrant no such ussurance. 

Vessels in foreign trade entering our ports in the year ending 
June 80, 1919, aggregated 03,000,000 net tons carrying $10,000,- 
vwO0.000 worth of goods. 

Now, of the 98,000,000 net ions, about 41,000,000 were Ameri- 
can ships. 
n0O,00G tons were devoted to the North American trade, leaving 
only 7,500,000 of American tonnage devoted to the overseas 
traffic, which carried about $1,000,000,000 worth of traflie. 

So that while we had seven and one-half million tonnage, 
carrying $1,000,000,000 worth of our foreign overseas trade, 
52,000,000 tonnage of foreign vessels carried §$7,000,000,000 worth 
of our overseas trade. 

In other words, we are currying ouly one-seventh of our over- 
seas trade in our own ships and the stress of competition has 
not yet come, and if we are to deliver ourselves from paying 
enormous tribute to foreign ships eur merchant marine must be 
supported and protected most jealously. 

fhe loudly vaunted “ freedom of the high seas ” 
a painted ship upon a painted ocean,” so far as America is con- 
cerned, if we shall supinely permit the foreigner to drive the 
American flag from the ocean. 

And with these observations I submit to your candid judg- 
ment a measure [T have proposed It is a bold announcement 
that we are in the game to stay and that America is going 
after the proud place her merchant marine once had in the 
world’s carrying trade. |Applause.] 

Il reserve the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 
The Clerk read as follews: 

pc. 3. That it shall be the duty of the owner and of the waster of 

vessel] subject to this act and to the regulations established there- 

i Oo Ct » load line or lines so established to be permanently 

ind conspicuously marked upon the vessel in such manner as the Seere- 


is as “ idle as 


{ of Comr shal) direct, and to keep the same so marked. The 
S tary of Commerce shall appoint the American Bureau of Shipping, 
ich oft orporation or association for the survey or registry of 
ipping as may be selected by him, to determine whether the position 


of marking on such vessels the load line or lines so estab- 


in accordance with the provisions of this act and of the | 


| are in accordance with the provisions of this act.” 


the American Bureau of Shipping or such other corporation 
or association for the survey or registry of shipping as may be 
selected by him, to determine whether the position and manner 


of marking on such vessel the load line or lines so established 
Then comes 


| the proviso, “ Provided, however, That at the request of {he 


shipowner the Seeretary of Commerce shall appoint, for the 
purpose aforesaid, any other corporation or association for the 
survey or registry of shipping which the shipowner may select.” 
and so ferth. 

Now, it seems to me that that proviso, as it is reported from 
the committee, is mandatery, It provides that the Secreinry 
of Commerce, at the request of the shipowner, “ shall” appoint 
for the purposes of registry such persons or corporations as the 
shipowner may select. To my mind this nullifies altogether, if 
it is heeded at all, the main part of the section, which directs 
that the Secretary of Commerce shall appoint the Board of 
American Shipping or other corporations to de this work. The 


, purpose of this proviso, in my view, is to grant to the Sec- 


But of this 41,000,000 tons of American ships 33,- | 


retary an option to make certain concessions to the shipowncr, 
and if that construction is correct, the language ought to be 
permissive and not mandatory... It ought to be “may” rather 
than “ shall.” 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Titson). Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. Yes. 

Mr. SCOTT. I think there was more question in connection 


| with that paragraph, as was aptly said by the gentleman, than 


regulations established thereunder: Provided, however, That, at the re- 
quest of the shipowner, the Secretary of Commerce shall appoint, for | 
the purpos oresaid, any other corporation or association for the sur- | 
vey or registry of shipping which the shipowner may select and the | 


Secretary of Commerce approve; or the Secretary of Commerce may 
ippoint for said purpese any officer of the Government, who shall per- 


form such services as may be directed by the Seeretary of Commerce, 
The Secretary of Commer¢ iay, in his discretion, revoke any appotnt- 
ent made pursuant to this section. Such corporation, association, or 
fiicer shall, upon approving the position and manner of marking such 


» or lines, issue a certificate in a form te be prescribed by the 
tary of Commerce, that the same are in accordance with the pro- 
sions of this act and of the regulations established thereunder, and 
hall deliver a copy thereof to the master of the vessel. 


oud 





there was in regard to any other. But in connection with that 
statement I think it would be well to refer to the provision 
on the top of page 3, which reads, “ Or the Secretary of Com- 
merece may appoint for said purpose any officer of the Govern- 
ment, who shall perform such services as may be directed }\ 
the Secretary of Commerce.” It seems to me that that par- 
ticular phraseology saves the situation in so far as direciing 
any particular concern to do the work or giving any concern 
a monopoly of it. 


Mr. WHITE of Maine. Mr, Chairman, if you provide in the 


body of the section that the Secretary of Commerce shall 
designate the agencies named in the section to perform this 
work, and then by a proviso you authorize the owner to select 


somebody to do the work, and direct that the Secretary shall 
designate the person selected by the owner, you have got co! 
fusing and conflicting provisions in the same section. It secms 
to me that you are granting here in this proviso an option to the 
Secretary of Commerce to grant this concession to the Dp 
owner. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Mail 
has expired. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan is reco: 
nized. 

Mr. SCOTT. Permit me to say to the gentleman that, 
far as the phraseology is concerned, his suggestion is very £00 
and I intend, so far as the committee is concerned, to accep! 
the suggestion. But may I say to the gentleman that as to | 
word “shall,” in line 22, although under the usual interpre 
tion the word is mandatory, it is an old axiom that the 


| guage shall be taken as a whole to determine its meaning, 


the subsequent language would unquestionably indicate th 
terpretation of the word “shall” to be not. mandatory, 
permissive. I desire to say that, so far as the commitic 
concerned, we will accept the amendment suggested )) 


| gentleman from Maine. 


It shall be | 


Mr. HARDY of Texas. What the gentleman has said re) 
wy question unnecessary. In my judgment, it is a prope 


|} nimendment. 


inlawful f any vessel subject to this act and to said regulations to 
lepart from her loading port or place without bearing such mark or | 
uarks, approved and certified by such corporation, association, or officer, 


and without having on board a copy of said certilicate, 


Yes; and I had supposed that the amendn 
The gentieman made the identical sugg¢* 10) 


Mr. SCOTT. 
had been made. 


OCTOBER 15. 
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The CHAIRMAN. 
eman from Maine. 
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- committee, and I had assumed that the amendment had 


made. 
The question is on the amendment of the | 


»- amendment was agreed to. 
SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, in line 9, on page 3, I move to 
- out the word “are” and insert the word “is.” You will 
at there is a singular subject and a plural verb. 
ALEXANDER. The word refers to the regulations, does 


SCOTT. No; it refers to the certificate which shall issue, 
amendment was agreed to. 
» Clerk read as follows: 


8. (a) That if the owner or master of any vessel subject to this 
d to the regulations established thereunder shall permit her to 
from her leading port or place without having complied with 
ovisions of section °% of this act, he shall for each offense be 
to the United States in a penalty of $500. If the owner or mas- 
any vessel exempted pursuant to section 5 of this act shall 
her to depart from her loading port or place without having 
id line or lines required by the laws and regulations of the coun- 
which she belongs marked upon her as required by said laws and 
tions, he shall for each offense be liable to the United States in 
ity of $500. The Secretary of Commerce may, in his diseretieon, 
or mitigate any penalty imposed under this paragraph. 
If the master of any vessel subject to this act and to the regula- 
established thereunder, or of any foreign vessel exempted pursuant 
tion 5 of this act, shall fail, before departing from her loading 


t or place, to enter in the official log book of such vessel (if any) the 
ment required by section G6 of this act, he shall for each offense 


le to the United States in a penalty of $100. The Secretary of 
“ee may in his discretion remit or mitigate any penalty imposed 
this paragraph. 
If any person shall knowingly permit or cause or attempt to 
iny vessel subject to this act and to the regulations established 
inder to depart, or if, being the owner, manager, agent, or master 
h vessel he shall fail to take reasonable care to ptevent her 
departing from her loading port or place when loaded in viola- 
f section 4 of this act; or if any person shall knowingly permit 
or attempt to cause a foreign vessel exempted pursuant to 
5 of this act to depart, or if, being the owner, manager, agent, 
ster of such vessel he shall fail to take reasonable care to prevent 
m departing from her loading port or place when loaded more 
than permitted by the laws and regulations of the country to 
she belongs, be shall in respect of each offense be guilty of a 
ieanor, unless her going to sea in such a condition was, under 
rcumstances, reasonable and justifiable; and shall be punished by 
not to exceed $1,000 or by imprisonment not to exceed one year, 
at the discretion of the court. 
if the master of any vessel or any other person shall knowingly 
t or cause or attempt to cause any vessel to depart from any port 
ace in the United States or its possessions in violation of any 
if detention made pursuant to section 7 of this act, he shall in 
of each offense be guilty of a misdemeanor and shall be pun 
y a fine not to exceed $500 or by imprisonment not to exceed 


: months, or both, at the discretion of the court. 


[f any person shall conceal, remove, alter, deface, or obliterate, 
ll suffer any person under his control to conceal, remove, alter, 
or obliterate any mark or marks placed on a vessel pursuant to 
t or to the regulations established thereunder, except in the 
of lawful change of said marks, or to prevent capture by an 
he shall, in respect of each offense, be guilty of a misdemeanor 
hall be punished by a fine not to exceed $1,000, or by imprison- 
not to exceed one year, or both, in the discretion of the court. 
Whenever the owner, Manager, agent, or master of a vessel shall 
subject to a fine or penalty by way of money payment pursuant 
provisions of this act, the vessel shall also be liable therefor, and 
seized and proceeded against in the district court of the United 
in any district in which such yessel shall be found. 
WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend by striking 
the words, on page 7, line 17, “at the discretion of the 
; and in line 1, on page 8, the words “at the discretion 
court’; and in line 11, on page 8, the werds “in the 
etion of the court.” 
e CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment. 
Clerk read as follows: 
dment offered by Mr. WAansu: Page 7, line 17, after the word 
strike out the words “ at the discretion of the court’; and on 
line 1, after the word “ both,” strike out the words “at the 


tion of the court’’; and on page 8, line 11, after the word 
strike out the words ‘in the discretion of the court.”’ 
WALSH. Of course 


Mr. Chairman, just a word. this 


iige is not at all necessary in writing a statute, and it is} 


ustomary to include these words, which do not at 
the power of the court to impose either sentence or both. 
uk inasmuch as this committee has written laws carrying 
lties before, without this language, it ought not to be car- 
here, 
ALEXANDER. I do not see any objection to the amend- 
SCOTT. I have no objection to the amendment. 
¢ CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
ic gentleman from Massachusetts, 
amendment was agreed to. 
« Clerk read as follows: 
%. That take effect six months after the date 
ipproval time as the Secretary of Commerce 


Xx 


act shall 
such earlier 


this 
or at 


all | 
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Mr. WALSH I move to strike out the last word, for the 
purpose of an inquiry. What was the idea of giving the Secre- 
tary of Commerce authority to say that this act shall go into 
effect earlier than six months after the date of its approval? 
That is a rather unusual authority to vest in an administrative 


ofticer—to say when a law shall go into effect. 
Mr. SCOTT. I will say to the gentleman that its only pur- 
pose is this: We could not make it immediately effective, be- 


cause if we did there would be so many cases of remittance of 
fines in of noncompliance with the law that it 
would creaie a very chaotic condition. But if it should develop 
that all the ships coming under the provisions of this act could 
comply with the law within six months, then the committee 
felt that the law should become operative and that the Secretar) 
of Commerce should have power to so determine. 

Mr. WALSH. That is equivalent to saying to the Secretary 
of Commerce, * You can say when this act shall go into effect.” 

Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the words on page §8, 
line 20, “or at such earlier time as the Secretary of Commerce 
may fix.” 


consequence 


The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Massachusetts offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: " 

Amendment offered by Mr. WALSH: Page 8, line 20, aft the word 


“approval,” insert 
at such earlier time 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I offer this amendment because 
I doubt if it is wise in writing a law of this importance to vest 
in the Secretary of Commerce the authority to say just when 
this law shall go into effect. I do not know that we have any 
Secretary of Commerce just now. I understand his resignatien 
has been handed in; but, whether that is so or not, ordinarily 
if we do not state in a law when it goes into effect, it goes into 
effect when it is approved, or when it is passed over the veto 
of the President. We do say in this law that it shall take effect 
six months after the date of its approval. Having said that, ! 


a period and strike out the following words: 
as the Secretary of Commerce may fix.” 


‘or 


doubt whether we should vest in the Secretary of Commerce 
the authority to sav, three months after the date of its ap 
proval, that this law is in effect. 


Mr. HARDY of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. I apprehend there is nothing in thi 
provision except that the Secretary of Commerce may need 
some little preliminary preparation for putting this law into 


S 


effect, which he would not be able to do right away. It was 
supposed that it might take him six months; but if he found 
sooner that he was able to put it into force, the committee 
wished the law to go into effect as soon as possible. If the 
Secretary of Commerce is able to enforce the law sooner than 
six months, he himself will know it. 

Mr. WALSH. Then why did not the committee write ft! 


language so as to provide that the law shall take effect when 
the Secretary of Commerce says it shall? I do not believe this 
is a good way to write a statute under which criminal penalties 
may be imposed. The Secretary of Commerce has no particular 
way of notifying the people of the United States when this |: 
takes effect. He is not authorized to issue a proclamation, the 
same as the Secretary of State would be. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. It seems to me we have incorporated 


the substance of what the gentleman last suggested. It will 
go into effe just as soon as the Secretary is able to put it into 
effect. 

Mr. WALSH He has no way of letting the people of the 
country know when the law shall take effect. If he decides to 
put the law into effect sooner than six months, how will he 


notify the people who are concerned? 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. How does he let people know of the 
promulgation of any of the regulations provided for by the 
department ? 

Mr. WALSH. ‘The Secretary of Commerce issues regulations, 
and they are sent out through the various bureaus. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Why ¢€an not he issue notice as to 
the law going into effect the same as the regulations? 

Mr. WALSH. I think my friend from Texas will agree that 
that is not a good way to notify peopie or the vessel owners of 
the country that the Secretary of Commerce hereby notifies you 
that a certain statute shall now take effect. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I am sure the committee has no 
particular pride in the phraseology of this law. However, I 
hesitate to accept the last amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. I am sure the House only desires to formu 
late a sensible law. Let me suggest this, that if you strike 
out the words “or such earlier time as the Secretary of Com- 
merce may fix,” the provision will leave the so that it will 


act 
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ix months after the day of approval. What is the 
very shipowner will take his good time to comply 
with the provisions of the law, up to the very last minute. He 
will say, “IT have six months, and there is no occasion to hurry ; 
I can do it next month or the month after.” The result will be 
that at the Jast minute, the last hour, you will find 1,500 or 
2.000 ships, that have not complied with the law, appealing for 
remittal of penalty 

Mir. GARRETT. 
Hot OUTS, 

Mr. SCOTT. Yes; it will be his fault, but I may say to the 
gentleman that if you say to the shipowner the law shall become 
effective in six months—— 

Mr. GARRETT. Thereby putting him on notice. 

Mr. SCOTT. He will figure that there may not 
crowd of work and that he ean get his ship in. 

Mr. GARRETT. We can not help that. 

Mr. SCOTT. My thought is that the Department of Com- 
merce will simply be flooded at the end of the six months with 
plausible exeuses from shipowners asking for a remitment of the 
fine. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. 

Mr. SCOTT. Yes. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. The committee would have made the bill 
operative at once after its approval if it did not involve the 
formulation of rules and regulations by which load lines on 
vessels shall be fixed. For that reason we say that the act 
shall not go into effect until six months after its passage unless 
an earlier time is fixed by the Secretary of Commerce. In other 
words, before it can become operative these rules and regula- 
tions must be made. When they are formulated they will be 
promulgated in the usual way and shipowners will have notice 
and a reasonable time to comply with them. The shipowners 
have knowledge of this legislation, and everybody in interest, 
so far as I am advised, agrees that this is all right except the 
gentleman from Massachusetts—— 

Mr. GARRETT. I do not. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. 

Mr. DOWELL. 


take effect 


sifuntion ? 


be such a 


Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. Chairman, I wish to suggest to the gen- 


tleman from Missouri that there are others who agree with the 
gentleman from Massachusetts that it is not proper legislation, 


and Tam one. It seems to me that it is certainly very bad form 
to pass a law and then designate some one to put it into effect. 

Mr. SCOTT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOWELL. Yes. 

Mr. SCOTT. In the gentleman’s State of Iowa at the present 
moment you have a game law which provides that the State 
game warden shall designate the particular periods each year 
when the law shall become operative. 

Mr. DOWELL. 
this. This applies to all vessels, and it says if six months is 
not a proper time, the Secretary shall fix the time when it shall 
go into effect. Iam not in favor of allowing any administrative 
officer to say when a law shall go into effect. 

Mr. WELLING. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOWELL. Yes. 

Mr. WELLING. The Secretary of Commerce is to establish 
and provide when the regulations shall go into effect. That is 
written all through the law, that certain regulations are to be 
made for the execution of this act. 

Mr. DOWELL. Those are the regulations provided for in the 
law. 

Mr. WELLING. Why, if he can designate the time that the 
regulations go into effect, can he not designate the time the law 
should go into effect? 

Mr. DOWELL. We ought to say when it shall go into effect 
ourselves and not designate some officer to tell shipowners when 
it goes into effect. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. TI suppose if we pass this law we will 
say when it goes into effect, and that is six months after its 


approval, unless sooner designated by the Secretary of Com- | 


meree. Ordinarily it would go into effect at once. But it is not 
practical for it to go into effect at once, although it is very 
desirable that it should, because the rules must be formulated 
and published. 

Mr. DOWELL. If the gentleman wants it to go into effect at 
onee, it should so provide, and then provide for the regulations 
going into effect. I am not in favor of submitting to any officer 
of the Government the right to put a law into effect without any 
provision as to what notice shall be served, or whether anybody 
will ever have a notice or not. That would be very dangerous 
indeed. I am heartily in favor of the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Massachusetts and hope it will be adopted. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, this whole question 
of the load line as administered by Great Britain was for a 
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That will be the fault of the shipowner and | 


That is an entirely different proposition from | 
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long time a matter for the board of trade regulations. Now 
this law can not be administered in a day. The committee dig 
not know how long it would be before the regulations could jo 
made. Regulations have to be formulated and notice given j, 
the shipowners. As stated by the gentleman from Michigar 
there is no more reason against permitting him to provide when 
the law shall go into effect and become operative than there js 
against his saying when the regulations prescribed under 
shall become operative. 

That can only be done when he makes the regulations and 
notifies the party. The Board of Trade of Great Britain for 4 
long time administered their load-line law by virtue of rules 
and regulations which they made and notified the shipowners 
of. It is simply impossible for the committee to tell just when 
this act should be complied with, and we want it complied with 
as soon as possible. Is not that the substance of the whole 
thing? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to join my voice in protesting against this form of legislation. 
It is a pernicious form to say that a penal statute shall go into 
effect and become operative when some administrative office: 
says it may do so. The act provides a penalty. It is the duty 
of the committee to ascertain when the act ought to be made 
operative. If a reasonable time must be allowed, then make 
that the time in which it shall beeome operative, and let tly 
legislative function be exercised by this body, and not delegated 
to an administrative officer. Every man in this House wil! 
understand that there is a marked distinction between making 
rules and regulations and saying when a criminal statute sh,ll 
become operative. Rules and regulations apply only to th 
administration of the law, but the statute itself, which imposes 
the penalty, ought to be fixed as to time and made definite and 
certain. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend 
ment offered by the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise and report the bill to the House, with the recommends 
tion that the amendments be agreed to and that the bill «s 
amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. SNELL, Chairman of the Committee ot 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that tha 
committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 3621, 
and had directed him to report the same back to the House 
with amendments, with the recommendation that the amend 
ments be agreed to and that the bill as amended do pass 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the bill and amendments to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any ameni- 
ment? If not, the Chair will put them en grosse. 

The question is on agreeing to the amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossmen| 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third tite, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Scott, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will continue the calling of 
committees, 


it 


EXTENSION OF PASSPORT CONTROL. 

The Clerk called the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Com 
on Foreign Affairs, I call up the bill (H. R. 9782) to recu 
further the entry of aliens into the United States. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts, ) 
rection of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, calls up the | 
H. R. 9782, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. This bill is on the Union Calendar. | 
the rule the House will automatically resolve itself into 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union f 
consideration, and the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess] 
take the chair. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committe 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the consi 
tion of the bill H. R. 9782, with Mr. Fess in the chair. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent | 
the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetis &ss 
unanimous consent that the first readin: of the bill Le (ls 
pensed with. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 








Nt. 





Ir. ROGERS. 
de ed the existence ul war with Germany 
1 of the Government who were charged with controlling 
R us and unlawful practices in this country, especially by 
eclared enemies the country, found themselves very 
embarrassed by the absence of any law which enabled 
» exercise the necessary control. By means of the exist- 
culations with reference to passports, they did what they 
to exclude undesirable persons from overseas who sought 
into this country, and similarly to some extent to exert 
| over persons in this country who desired to go abroad 
fo lawful purposes. That control really began under Execu- 
rder in July, 1917. It was found exceedingly unsatisfac- 
nd inadequate, and as the war progressed and as problems 
; nature increased in number and in importance the offi- 
f{ the Government found themselves continually handi- 
and embarrassed in seeking te achieve the results neces- 

xr the adequate protection of the United States. 
refore, in the spring of 1918S, the gentleman from Virginia 
Mr. FLoop], Who was then the chairman of the Committee 
cn Affairs, introduced a bill, H. R. 10264, for the estab- 
nt by law ef a passport-control system. The Committee 
reign Affairs held hearings upon that bill in February 
March, 1918. It was a noteworthy and an interesting 
u the judgment of the committee. that at those hearings 
ied the representatives of six of the executive branches 
Government, all calling the attention of the Congress 
iergency, and all asking that for the common welfare legis- 
of this kind should be enacted. Those departments which 
directly concerned in securing legislation included the 
‘ tment of State, the War Department, the Navy Depart- 
the Department of Justice, the Treasury Department, and 
lyepartment of Labor. All joined in urgent representations 

the necessity for the legislation. 

ll was presented to the House as 2 result and was passed 
House and later enacted into law on the 22d of May, 
I think that in the main the workings of that law have 
ieficent. Doubtless in times of stress like those ef the 
ar and a half there have been individual cases of hard- 
erhaps individual cases of injustice, which have resulted 
1c administration of the law. But on the whole, speak- 
‘vy generally, I doubt if any Member of this House will 
the extreme usefulness of that law during the days 





of state of 


~ 


of 


on 


Lo 


wet o 


| law, however, by its terms, becomes inoperative with the 


ication of the treaty of peace. We hope that that day is 
distant. The question is whether Congress shall con 
he law to a peried beyend the promulgation of the 


of peace or whether it shall allow the law to lapse and 
‘rmit a return to previous conditions, dering which there 


Mr. Chairman, shertly after the United States | 
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| therefore 
} them to equip himself with a passport. 
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leave, because, the Secretary of State and others testitied, 
the other natious of the world, and especially the great be 
ligerent powers of Europe, will deem it necessary to continu 


a very strict supervision of tourists within their shores and wil 
require American citizen who to 
In other words, 
American traveler 
to have ; 


Dy comes visi 


Jus 
as 


War anh 
it 


before the Huropean 
Russia or Turkey found 


going 


necessary passport or be 


| refused admission to those countries altogether, so for the nex 


| venr 
| Britain, or to vance, or to Switzerland, or 


or two an American who desires to to Grea 


to Spain will prob 


citizen 


| ably find himself confronted with the requirements local te 
those countries which will make it essential that he should 
have an American passport in his possession in order t secure 
ingress and egress 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa Will the gentleman vield 

Mr. ROGERS In just one monrent. 

But admitting that situation, it seemed to the committee that 


; as far as our law was concerned, it was better to free Americal 
|} travelers from-that necessity I vield to the gentleman fren 
Iowa. 

Mr. GREEN oj low: 1 entirel agree with the gentleiuan 
though perhaps I would go further. I wanted to ask. upen what 
the State Depariment based its conclusion that this passport 
regulation would still be in force after the conelusion of peace? 

Mr. ROGERS. The Secretary of State asserted that cen 
clusion as a result of bis conference with the representatives 
of the other powers in Paris. He expressed his opinion as io 

; Which he said he could net make any positive prediction, tha 
regulation of travel by foreign countries weuld continue in 
effect at least for two vears after the treaty of peace 

Mir. GREEN of Iowa. The gentleman is aware, of course, of 
how much time, restraint, and hindrance this puts upen the 


o law whatever to control the movement of persons enter- | 


lenving the United States 
President of the United States have beth urged wpon Con- 
at there should be a continuanee of that law for a period 
year, in so far as persons coming to the United 
are concerned. old law—the existing law—provides 
port-contrel system, roughtly speaking, in the case of 
ifferent First, outgoing Americans—that is, 
ins leaving the United States; second, outgoing aliens: 
‘oming Americans; and fourth, incoming aliens. 
as I say, covered the four classes. The recommendia- 
the State Department is that, in so far as the first 
concerned, namely, the outgoing travelers, whether 
American, the law could safely be allowed 
State Department recommends that the law be continued 
vear in so far as persons coming into the United States 
cerned, whether they be aliens or Americans. On that 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs felt a good deal of 
There were undoubtedly administrative difficulties in 
of requiring passports of aliens entering the United 
and of allowing to enter free of passports American citi- 


east a 


The 


classes : 


were 


to lapse; 


The Secretary of State and | 


The | 


two } 


rapid transaciion of business. The gentleman, I have no doubt, 
has had occasion to have passports attended t Did 
mittee take that into consideration? 

Mr. ROGERS. The committee teok into consideration the in 
convenience which has undoubtedly confronted American trave 
in the past in seeking te get their passports and the delay 
that has been attendant upon the procuring of those passports 
The gentleman should, I think, in that connection bear in mind 
this fact, that in the and especially during the peri: 
when we were actually at war, it has been necessary to scruti 
nize with very great care every application for a passport that 
was presented to the State Department. The necessary investi 
gation frequently took a considerable period. But within the last 
Tew Within the last 60 or 90 days, the preliminary 
investigation required has been practically abrogated by the 
State Department. The Director of the Division ef Passport 
Control of the Department, who testified before the committee in 


ihe Cot 


ers 


Nast, 


WW eeks, Sa\ 


connection with this bill, said that at this time the departinen 
is issuing passports within a period of three days after the a 
plication is received. And I think the gentleman's experience 
certainly my own experienee, has been that when there was 
renl emergency and when a Member of Congress was consu 
by constituent, we could -get action within three days rh 
as true evelh at a time when “4 lone I period Was ROMlbia \ lif 
| essary than we are informed is now requisite 
There is a typical class of travel which has beet \ seriol 
embarrassed by passport restrictions during the las ‘ i 
half or two vears, and that is the travel to Cuba. Cuba im mia 
respects is almost a part of the United States itself, and certain 
the geographical nearness of Cuba is such as to make it d "sibl 
to have the uimost facility of travel 
If this law should be continued so to apply to America 
zens, it would be necessary in the future—as far as the hk 
went, at least o exact a passport rom ¢ s American leaving 
the United Stat for Cuba. Cuba, on the other hand, will no 
exact these strict passport requirements in future, which, as 


eturning to the United States. But on the whole, and | 
ting these difficulties, the committee felt that it was } 


0 abrogate altegether when peace came any restriction 
movement of Americans who seught to leave the United 
or who sought to enter the United States. The commit- 
in other words, that when the war came to an end 
uportant that we should get rid of all the vexatious, em- 
sing, and technical requirements which it was possible 


oid. And we felt that if we adopted a restriction as to 
ing aliens we were doing all that was necessary for 


mmon safety. 

iS probably true that for a leng time to come American 
citizens who seek to travel in foreign countries will find it al- 
mos! essential to supply themselves with passports before they 


T+ 






it | 


I have said, will be characteristic of the European countries 
And so by abrogating the provisions of the law, in so far a 
American citizens are concerned, we shall be able to restore thi 


freest possible communication on the part of Americans «é 
siring to go to Cuba and on the part of Cubans desiring 
come to the United States. That reason, it seems to ine, is 
additional or departing from the recommendation of th 
Department of State and for freeing all American cilize: 
leaving or entering this country from the necessity of } ! 
themselves with passport. 
Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Will the gentleman vield 


Mr. ROGERS. Certainly. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. I see from a press report—hew tru 
is I do not know—that at as early a date as possible tlh 
LO COLL 


onic. Is 


it 
are 10,000,000 German citizens who will make an effort 


7 


te this country as quickly as they are permitted t 


a) 
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there anything in this legislation by which our Government will 
have control over that situation and to deny to those people, 
if we decide we do not want them here at this time, the privi- 
lege of coming to this country and becoming citizens, or will 
we have to go through the Immigration Committee and pass 
additional immigration legislation? 

Mr. ROGERS. This law will give 
power to exclude every one of those men. 
Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS. Certainly. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I think that after the treaty 
of peace is signed this law will give the State Department the 
power to check and hold back, for the purpose of investigation, 
all those men. The real holding of them out of the country is 
under the immigration laws of the United States. 

Mr. ROGERS. I said, in answer to the inquiry of the gen- 
tieman from Texas [Mr. Youne], “this law.” I should have 
said “this bill,” because the existing law completely lapses 
when the treaty of peace is proclaimed. But this bill requires 
that every alien who seeks to come to the United States shall 
do two things, at least. First, he shall supply himself with a 
passport from his own Government. That Government may 
grant it or withhold it, as it sees fit. Second, he must present 
that passport, after issuance, to the American consular officer 
at the port whence he seeks to depart for the United States. 
That American consular officer can grant a visé on that pass- 
port, and thereby give him permission to embark, or he may, 
at his pleasure, withhold that visé, and prevent him from de- 
parting. But if he gets the opportunity to start for the United 
States and crosses the ocean, then when he presents himself 
at our port of entry, New York, or Galveston, or Boston, or 
wherever it may be, he must then pass the usual exactions of the 
immigration law, just exactly as if this law had not been in 
effect. And in point of fact, in a great many cases during the 
existence of this law, the immigration authorities at our ports 
have turned back men who had been granted the visé by the 
American consular officers abroad. What this proposal does, 
in other words, is to apply two sieves to the alien who wants to 
come to the United States instead of one. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will 
for a further statement? 

Mr. ROGERS. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. The question asked by the 
gentleman from Texas would indicate that 10,000,000 Germans 
were seeking to come to the United States. Perhaps certain 
printed reports have indicated that. I think it ought to be 
made clear in that regard that reports indicate that a great 
number of Germans desire to emigrate as soon as permitted to 
do so, the number being estimated at 10,000,000. They are seek- 
ing to come to the American Continent, including three South 
American countries and the United States. 

Mr. ROGERS. The South American countries to which the 
Germans are said to want to come as soon as the opportunity 
presents itself are Peru, Chile, and Argentina. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes; and both Peru and the 
Argentine Republic have established severe passport systems 
for incoming aliens. 

Mr. EMERSON. I notice that this bill does not really legis- 
late, but it gives the President authority to create rules. Why 
is it the committee could not have written some regulations in 
the bill? 

Mr. ROGERS. The position of the committee was this: That 
this passport-control law had been in effect something over a 
year; it had depended, as the gentleman from Ohio suggests, 
upon administrative regulations to make it effective; that those 
ndministrative regulations had been applied and had proven 
effective; that the situation in the future, while it will be ex- 
tremely important to control the class of people that shall be 
allowed to enter our country, necessarily will be less critical 
and crucial than in the war months that have already gone by; 
that the proper function of the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
was not to attempt to establish an immigration policy through 
the recommendations in this bill, but simply to tide over the 
existing law until such time as the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization of the House, which is already engaged 
upon this problem, should have an opportunity to report and 
present its recommendations to Congress. 

Mr. KING. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS. Yes. 

Mr. KING. Under the law suggested by the gentleman from 
Ohio, not the gentleman think we are going somewhat 
afield in giving up our powers to legislate and passing them 
over to the Executive in this country, and was there not any 
way in which the committee could keep this matter within the 
control of Congress? I have just been reading a book by George 
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Kennan on Siberia, and I find this bill is like a Russia, | 
It used to be that if the Secretary of the Interior should 
the public safety required, he should do so-and-so. It 
another brush being piled on the power of autocracy. 

Mr. ROGERS. In answer to the gentleman from Iino. 
desire to point out that this is simply a makeshift, after .1) 
It does not purport to be anything more. It extends \ 
that has worked well for a period of one year, unless Coneppc. 
shall see fit to take action in the meantime. 

I do not think that the gentleman need entertain any ¢, ir 
that this law will be applied too strictly by the Department os 
State. My own fear is that the law will not be applied strict) 
enough. [Applause.] I am very much more concerned wii); 
the apprehension that the department will let in people th; 
they should not admit than that it will exclude people 
ought to come in. 

Mr. KING. I agree with the gentleman on that. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, will th: 
tleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Let me make a statement 
right there. I would like to make it very clear here th 
emergency passport control extended for one year is not j 
tended to actually supersede the immigration laws. The Stat: 
Department desires to act in accord with these laws. I will 
make this still more clear by reading from the instructions of 
the State Department to its consuls. I read from paragraph 14: 

(14) Aliens to be informed of regulations: In order to prey 
avoid, so far as possible, the hardships and dangers involved in dep: 
tion under present conditions, the diplomatic and consular off 
whom a passport is presented for visé shall ascertain to the 
extent practicable whether the holder is a member of any one 
classes excluded from the United States by provisions of sectio: 
the immigration act of February 5, 1917. If in the judgment of 
official the alien is a member of such a class, he sball so advi 
alien, informing him of the serious risk he is assuming in att 
to enter the United States; but if the alien. nevertheless, insists on 
proceeding, the officer shall visé the passport, if it is valid, and if ther 
is no evidence that the alien is inimical to the United States, but sh 
place upon the alien’s declaration the notation, ‘Advised that ! 
probably be rejected and deported.” In such a case the consul } 
the notation shall write upon the declaration, to be sent to the l 
immigration official in the United States, a statement of his reasor 
for making it. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS. Yes. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I would like to ask the gentleman thi 
question: During the period of the war the Secretary of La! 
permitted certain aliens to come into the United States for pur- 
poses of agriculture. 

Mr. ROGERS. Yes; “ seasonal’ immigrants. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Recently he permitted them to come i: 
until the ist of January, or until peace was declared. He je 
mitted them to come into Texas and Arizona and New Mexico. 
What effect will this bill have on the order of the Secretary of 
Labor, or will he under his discretion permit aliens to come in 
from Mexico? I will ask the gentleman, Will that be left with 
the Secretary of Labor or with the Secretary of State? 

Mr. ROGERS. The discretion under this bill will be exact) 
as it has been since May, 1918. In other words, this bil! «do 
very little more than reenact almost verbatim, and with certui 
exceptions which I will explain in a moment, the existing la. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Will that permit the Secretary of Site 
allow aliens to come from Mexico into Texas and Arizon: 
New Mexico, not permanently, but for a short time? 

Mr. ROGERS. I can only repeat that it will leave the situa- 
tion exactly as it is now. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. 
man yield? 

Mr. ROGERS. Yes. sa 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. What facilities have our c)plo- 
matic and consular representatives for ascertaining and findings 
out the qualifications and character of these people who apply ter 
passports? 

Mr. ROGERS. 
gence side of the Department of State was developed just as 
intelligence side of the War Department was developed and tliat 
of the Navy Department. In other words, it has becn the 
business of the Secretary of War and his subordinates and tl 
business of the Secretary of the Navy and his subordinates, ( 
acquaint themselves with intelligence matters, to procure itor 
mation concerning the character of the people in this countrys 
and in other countries. Similarly, it has become a functi”! ol 
the State Department to supply itself with information \ ol 
cerning the character of persons living in or coming from othe! 
countries of the world and their danger to our institu 
The State Department has built up an elaborate intelli 
organization. I may say to the gentleman that, in my jude! 


Mr. Chairman, will the gen 
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at has been one of the great safeguards during the war which 
enabled the department to withstand the applications of 
en who have sought to come to the United States but who were 

1 worthy to come to the United States. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. According to the information we 

ve, there is going to be a flood of applications for passage to 
\merica from probably every country in Europe, and especially 

om central Europe. Is it the opinion of the gentleman that 

ey have sufficient force to get at the character of each immi- 
rant as he applies for a passport? 

Mr. ROGERS. They certainly have not a sufficient force at 

s time. That leads me to a point that I intended to discuss 

ter, but which I will discuss now, and that is the importance 

providing an adequate appropriation for carrying on this 
ork. If we pass this law and do not give a sufficient fund for 
its administration, it would be better if we had not passed the 

w at all, because the law will simply be winked at and there 

| be no effective way to enforce it. 

‘Ir. WILSON of Louisiana. It would be absolutely essential 

make the law effective? 

‘ir. ROGERS. It certainly would be. The testimony before 
the committee is that it will cost something like $75,000 a month 
for the proper enforcement of this law all over the world, be- 
gentlemen, bear in mind that at every port from which 
nen and women emigrate to the United States we must have 

system of passport control. It has cost a great deal of 
noney in the past, but it will cost more in the future, because 
inigration has very materially increased already and will in- 
crease still more. In the month of July, 1918, only 12,800 aliens 
tered our shores. In the month of August, 1919, which is the 
st month for which I have figures, 32,000 aliens arrived in 
the United States. That means something like 375,000 aliens 

i year. We all know that before the European War began 

ere were a million and a quarter immigrants coming annually 
to the United States. That condition, if it is not kept in check, 
vill be repeated in the future. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS. I will yield to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr, RAMSEYER. I want to ask the gentleman if this bill, 

‘n it becomes a law, will empower the Secretary of State to 
restrict in any way Americans who desire to leave the juris- 
diction of the United States or prevent American citizens who 
happen to be in some other country from coming back to the 
United States? 

Mr. ROGERS. 
American citizens. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Another question: Will it empower the 
Secretary of State to restrict the emigration of aliens n®w in 

country back to their home country? 

Mr. ROGERS. This bill has nothing to do with the departure 
of anybody from the United States. It refers simply to incoming 

lenis, 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Now, are there any other classes of people 

the committee is after except dangerous propagandists and 





CiLuUse, 


This bill has nothing whatever to do with 


q that class of people? 
Mr, ROGERS. That is primarily the class at which this bill 
is nimed, 
\Ir. KELLY of Pennsylvania, Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 


n yield? 

Mr. ROGERS. Yes. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. I am very much in favor of 
the purpose of this bill, but I want to get some information as to 
just how far the Secretary of State can go in giving our con- 

lair agents instructions to go into the record of passport appli- 
ts and passport holders. 

‘Mv. ROGERS. The Secretary of State can give any kind of 
ructions he wants to give to our consular agents. He can 
se visés for any reason or for no reason. But in that 
tion I think it is important to notice what the policy of the 

Secretary of State will be, and I call attention to the testimony 
the 
the report: 

Che CHAIRMAN, * *® * Assuming that this act limited to 
ming aliens, what would be the policy of the department, if you 
prepared to indicate, as to dealing with immigrants who apply for 

from the various parts of Europe? Would you expect to grant 
{ “¢ to everyone who could prove himself not dangerous to public 

ls or society, or what would be the scheme by which visés would 
tanted or withheld? ‘ 
retary LANSING. Of course, so far as the Department of State is 
erned, it would be, as far as could be determined, the character of 
individual and whether he was a proper one to admit to entry into 
country. 

CHAIRMAN, His political character or his personal character? 
Secretary LANSING. Well, it might be both. For example, if I were 
considering an anarchist it would be his political character, or if I 
were considering the case of a criminal, that would be his personal 
Character, So both enter into the problem. 
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Secretary of State himself, which is reprinted on page | 
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The CiamrMAN. And the State Department would deal with both? 

Secretary LANSrinG. As far as possible ut, of course, the imml- 
ration authorities would have the ultimate say when he reached this 
country. , 

The CHAIRMAN. Would you attempt to exercise that control as part 


of a general policy 
United States? 


indicating how much immigration should come to the 





_ Secretary LANSING. Not at all, unless we had a request from the 
immigration authorities I assume, so far as that is concerned, wi 
would adopt in general their rules 

The CHAIRMAN. Of course, this law would give you the power to 
choke immigration off completely if you chose to exercise it? 

Secretary LANSING. Of course; and that is the very thing I wanted 
to point out, that that is a matter for Congress and not a matter for 
the Department of State, and we would adopt very closely the immi 
gration rules, I think. 

The CHAIRMAN. In other words, you would simply aim to exclude 
the unfit ? 

i Secretary LANSING. Yes, sir; the unfit 

The CHAIRMAN. You will not try to regulate the rise and fall of the 
immigration tide through the medium of th act? 

Secretary LANSING. Not at all. 

Mr. KELLER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. I yield to the gentleman. 


ROGERS. 

Mr. KELLER. I should like to ask if the gentleman has any 
information about the 32,000 wl in last month—from 
What country most of them came? 

Mr. ROGERS. A very large part of them came from Canada. 
The gentleman from Washington [Mr. JoHNson], who is going to 
address the committee later, has figures more in detail 
than I have, and very likely he will give the gentleman the 
information he desires. 

Mr. PARRISH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS. I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. PARRISH. Does the gentleman think it will be the 
policy of the State Department to prohibit immigration from 
the countries with which we have been at war during the period 
that this bill is effective? 

Mr. ROGERS. I am voicing only my own opinion when I say 
that I think the Department of State will look askance at im- 
migration coming from Germany for some time to come. 

Mr. PARRISH. Does not the gentleman as a member of the 
committee think that immigration from Germany ought to be 
prohibited absolutely for a certain period of time? 

Mr. ROGERS. Irrespeetive of what I think, the committee 
apprehended that this bill is not the place to do it. AsTI said a 
few minutes ago, the Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion is preparing a general scheme of amendments to our immi- 
gration laws, and the Committee on Foreign Affairs thought 
that in that bill should be carried the legislation which the 
gentleman recommends. 

Mr. PARRISH. Another question: Has the gentleman any in- 
formation to when that committee will give the House a 
chance to vote on a general bill that will control immigration? 

Mr. ROGERS. The gentleman from Washington [Mr. Jonn- 
son], chairman of the committee, the author of the bill which 
originally brought this question to the attention of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs, is to address the committee in a few 
moments, and I have no doubt he will be able to deal very satis- 
factorily with that point. 
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Mr. PARRISH. I thank the gentleman. As a Member of 
Congress I feel that we ought to take hold of this immigration 
question at once, especially of immigration from the enemy 


countries, and protect America while we have the opportunity 
to do so. [Applause ] 

Mr. BOX. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS. I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. BOX. In answer to a question by my colleague [ Mr. 
| HupsPeTH], the gentleman said this act would leave the present 
law unchanged as fo the right of the Secretary of Labor to ad- 


ross other borders 


mit Mexicans across the Texas border, or ac 
for present industrial u 


, 


Mr. ROGERS. That is true. 

Mr. BOX. The right to do that is exe ined now under the 
claim of a war power. Are we to understand that this act will 
continue or extend that so-called war power, so that it can bi 
done next year, for instance? 

Mr. ROGERS. This bill extends the la so aS to ex ide in- 
coming aliens, if in the discretion of the Secretary of State they 
ought to be kept out. The Secretary of State testified befor 
the committee that the relations between the State Department 


and the Labor Department in enforcing this law had been o 


friendliest possible character, and that they would ibt! 
work completely in harmony in the future if t Sect y 
Labor has in the past been willing to quiese tl en 


man’s contention, I should suppose he would continue to do 
in the future. 





Mr. BOX. Iam opposed to that action, and wanted to kn 
! that it was soon to be discontinued. The other gentleman from 
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Texas takes the other view of it. But the question I wanted to 
have settled, if it could be settled, is whether or not this will 
continue in the Secretary of Labor the power to admit these 
aliens across the border as an exercise of the war power? 

Mr. ROGERS. The right to keep out anyone is with the Sec- 
retary of State. The permission to admit anyone is also with 
the Secretary of State, both in the present act and in the pro- 
posed extension. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS. I yield to the gentleman from Maryland. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. A minute ago the gentleman said it 
cost about $75,000 a month to enforce this law. 

Mr. ROGERS. I it w estimated that 
about $75,000 a month. . 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Does not the gentleman think he ought 
to state also that that amount will be fully covered by the fees 
collected under the law, it is actually no expense to the 
qrovernment ? 

Mr. ROGERS. I am glad to have the gentleman make that 
statement, The fact that service is completely self- 
supporting. Every passport issued by the department costs the 
person obtaining it $2, including in the $2 the fee for the appli- 
cation and the fee for issuing the passport. Every visé that is 
granted on a passport of an alien brings in $2. The testimony 
is that for the last two years, even when the tide of immigration 
was very low, the total receipts from the passport 
amounted to between $700,000 and $800,000, With a larger tide 
of immigration, of course, that amount will be very materially 
increased. In other words, the more money we expend wisely 
and reasonably under this legislation the more money we shall 
have returned in the form of fees for passports and visés, 

I reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Is the gentleman opposed to the bill 

Mr. FLOOD. I am not. 

The CHAIRMAN. If no one opposed to the bill wishes to 
speak the Chair will recognize the gentleman fron Virginia. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me the law 
which we propose under bill H. R. 9782, a continuation of the 
existing law regarding the further entrance of aliens into the 
United States, is essential at this time, especially when we 
recognize the amount of anarchy and socialism and unrest 
throughout the countries of Europe, to say nothing of our own 
country. One can readily see how essential some law by which 
discretion can be exercised is to the peace and comfort of our 
people. The law which we have been acting under and which 
was passed in May of 1918 has worked exceedingly well. <A 
splendid organization has grown up under that law, and many 
undesirable people have been kept from our shores. It is true 
that the immigration officials might have turned some of them 
back, but when you realize the cost of transportation, when you 
realize when a person once gets into the country the damage 
be can cause, even though be has not landed except at the im- 
migration station, we can readily see that it is highly essential 
that he be not allowed to board the ship for America. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Mr. Chairman, will the 
man yield? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Yes. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. What is the gentleman's opinion 
of making a provision like this permanent? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I do not see the necessity for a law of this 
kind being permanent. When we approach the termination of 
this law I think we can better decide whether we want to 
prolong it. The Secretary of State has certain discretionary 
power aside from this law now on the statute books which we 
propose to prolong for another year by this bill. I do not 
think Congress would be willing to put on the statute books 
a law of this nature for a longer period of time than one year. 
Congress can find out at the expiration of that time whether it 
is necessary to continue it longer. It is true that the Secre- 
tary of State is given wide discretion under this law, but we 
must also remember that the Secretary has had this wide dis- 
cretion for the past year, during the war, and that he has exer- 
cised it wisely and well. I do not believe there has been com- 
plaint from anyone that the Secretary has excluded any person 
who should have been allowed to come to our country, and I 
um quite sure that there will not be during the coming year. 

There has been some little change made in the law to which 
i do not think attention has been called. In section 2 we have 
reduced the fine from $10,000 to $5,000 and the imprisonment 
from 20 years to 5 years. The committee thought that was 
sufficient, now that we are not at war, and we thought the 
other rather heavy. 

I want to say to the committee, fn reference to allowing our 
people to come in without showing their passports, that I do 


had 
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not agree with some of the members of the committee upon {)})9; 
for several reasons. I believe it is not harmful to an Ameri an 
citizen to show his passport when he comes back to this co in- 
try. When he goes to France he can not enter without a 
port, and he can not go te England or 
country without a passport, 


pass 
selgium or any other 
Therefore he must necessarily } 


| 2 passport with him. 


Then what is the trouble with showing his passport when jy 
comes home? It is a heap easier and better, it seems to me, 
for him to show his passport than to be questioned as to whethey 
he is an American citizen or how long he has been away 0) 
have any doubt cast upon his coming in. TI think it would }y 


| better and easier and more comfortable and pleasant for him 


just simply to show his passport and pass on than perhaps 
him to be under suspicion as to whether he is an Ameri 


| citizen or not. 


Mr. RAMSEYER. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I will. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Are not there citizens of the United s 
who have been in foreign countries, in South America, Cai 
China, and European countries for years in business, » 
passports? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Absolutely so; those people ar 
without passports. I hope they have all conducted themselves 
well. I hope none of them have become socialists or anarchi 
or disturbers ; and any man, if he wants it, can get a pass 
from the consul in those countries, and it will be no troub| 
show it. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. But if a citizen of the United States hia 
gone wrong in a foreign country while living there, is it no! ow 
duty to take care of the American citizen who has gone \ 
rather than to force him upon some friendly people to tak: 


Will the gentleman yield? 


oue 


of him? 


he went 


Mr. LINTHICUM. If he has gone wrong in another country, 
I think I would like for him to stay there in the country wher 
wrong. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. That country may 
his going wrong and-—— 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Weil, I think if the Secretary of State hav 
to rule on a case of that kind, he would be treated right. Hoy 
ever, the majority of the committee thought it would be a hard 
ship upon many Americans who are abroad to compel them to 
show their passports and the committee adopted this bill, | be 
lieve, unanimously. There is one thing I want to speak of 
before I close, and that is the appropriation of $600,000, 

The Seeretary of State asked for $850,000, and the comiuiil 
cut it down to $600,000. I do not know for what reason, excep 
perhaps that they think these departments always ask fo! 
more than they expect, so that they will get what they need; 
perhaps that is the reason. However, I do want to say that 
work which is required of this passport division in Paris and 
of the consuls in the other countries has become enormous. On 
can not realize what they are up against,.as a fellow would say 
unless he sees them. It was my pleasure to be in Paris this 
summer at the passport division in Paris. I went ther 
day to visit the director, Mr. Reed, and the stairway ani 
second floor were so crowded and ihe hallway leading to 
stairway so crowded that it was a matter of absolute im 
bility for me to reach him. I would not have reached him «i 
the whole day had it not been for the janitor, who kind) 
me to a back stairway and carried me through the janitor 
kitchen to the corridor and finally landed me in Mr, Re 
office. That only goes to show what these men are doi 
granting passports and viséing passports for people goi! 
other parts of Europe and to return. It seems to me that : 
propriation of $600,000 is certainly not too much, and I ho} 
committee has not made a mistake in making it too low, bec: 
we need more people; we need a iarger force, longer 
hours, and Congress should grant them some leeway in 
matters. I have seen people come there for several days | 
they could finally reach the clerk to get a passport or ha‘ 
viséed, and when you realize you can not go from one co 
to another without having a passport and having it visée: 
you can not come back to the country you left without havi 
viséed, you can readily see what these men have to do ani 
they have to work. They certainly need more clerks and her 
larger force and need shifts. This is not a bad investme! 
the United States Government, because the fees which «i: 
rived from the visGing of passports more than cover the ! 
expense. I am told they more than covered it last year b) 
thing over $2,000,000, so that the sums collected from peop’ 
who want to come to the United States and want to go abroad, 
and received from other bureaus of the department and «(lier 
fees which are collected, more than pay the expenses. I think 
it is a very good bill, and I think it should be passed as quickly 
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possible to grant the relief which those people are crying for 
| which the State Department needs so badly. [Applause.] 
Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
eman from Washington [Mr. JoHNson]. 
Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, 
arly in September I introduced House joint resolution 205, to 
vide that the provisions of the act of Congress approved the 
»2d day of May, 1918, entitled “An act to prevent in time of war 
leparture from and entry into the United States contrary to 
the public safety,” are, so far as they relate to entry into the 
United States, continued for one year after peace has been 
mcluded with the Central Powers of Europe. 
rhe present bill from the Committee on Foreign Affairs is 
the development of that resolution, and I beg to say that the 
resolution itself was not introduced until after much inquiry. 
When this session of Congress organized on the 19th day of 
May and I found myself honored with the chairmanship of the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization, I asked the State 
Department as to the necessity for the enactment of a law 
which would continue the present passport system in relation to 
olming aliens. That resulted, commencing on June 6, in bring- 
reports from United States diplomatic and consular agents 
hroughout the world to the Committee on Immigration. 
These reports have been extremely interesting. You will find 
ne of them in the report made accompanying this bill. But 
is one report on the condition in Vienna, Austria, which 
arly shows the situation in that country. Austria has been 
reduced in size and left with about 6,000,000 population, of 
which 2,400,000 are in Vienna. Chances for work there are 
greatly lessened. Military officers are without any kind of 
ork, clerks without employment. Skilled workers in many 
of industry find no demand for their labor. Unrest is 
general. it is apparent that those will seek other homes. Some 
ard South America as promising, others look to the Near 
ist, Some will probably go to Czechoslovakia or to Jugo- 
via, but the great bulk of this dissatisfied population looks 
ard the United States with hopefulness. The report says: 
saddening to feel compelled in duty bound to call attention 
is possible exodus, and to suggest that Congress should consider 
y her America is to be a place of refuge for thousands of war 
sufferers, technically still our enemies, or whether our own interests 
us to prohibit such immigration. Much of the human material 
able for immigration is of the most promising kind, but some of 
permeated with Bolshevism, with radical revolutionary ideas that 


ill not graft on American civilization, and some are otherwise un- 
ted to become settlers, 


there 
el 
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Reports from Germany coming out by way of Stockholm indi- 
cate that a great number of German citizens intend to emi- 
crate aS soon as permitted to do so. The best estimates place 
the number at 10,000,000. Reliable information indicates that 
the Swedish Legation in Berlin and the Swedish consulates in 
Hamburg and Lubeck together recently refused to file 60,000 
upplications to visé passports in one month. These 60,000 ap- 
plications were made by heads of families and included whole 
families. The Swedish Government has perfected a plan of 
restriction, which, while applying generally to all foreign 
nationalities, has been devised with the purpose of controlling 
the forthcoming exodus from Germany. 

It is stated that the requests in Berlin for permission to leave 
ndicate a desire to go to Argentine, Chile, and Peru, and to the 
United States. I have reports which show that Peru and the 
Argeutine have recently passed laws requiring passports to be 
by gll who come in, and designed to check immigration. 
course, it is not possible for any considerable proportion 
estimated 10,000,000 emigrants from Germany to 
ii one year or even two years. Steamship accommodations 

ot available. Nor is it likely that the bulk of that number 

| reach the United States. 
iowever, it is interesting to note that so many applications 
litlians are on hand for passports from Italian ports and 


hy 
( 
() 
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uvailable will be used by Italy and that German emigra- | 


will most of it go out via Holland. 
ports from London indicate that Bolshevik authorities in 
ure acquiring genuine American passports, intending to 
lem to send their agents to the United States and else- 
British authorities will retain certain control over 
ons leaving England. 
© minister to The Hague believes that agitators—Bolshe- 
und propagandists—will continue actively at work. It 
that other countries will try to get rid of these persons 


is 


| 
| 
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the war, will if permitted to do so emigrate to America and 
avail themselves of the opportunity denied to them in their own 
country. 

The United States may be said to have suffered less econom 
ically and her labor less disturbed by the war than any other 
country. She has in part retained her status quo ante. 
Consequently, unless the countries of Europe prohibit the 
emigration or unless the United States prohibit the immigra- 
tion, we may expect a large influx of aliens who should be pro 
vided with passports with their photographs attached thereto as 
now and the continuation of the viséing by a United 
diplomatic officer at the country where issued, also at the port 
of embarkation, in order to enable the Government to be sure 
that the alien seeking admission is the person he represents hitm- 
self to be. 

The return to the United States of enemy aliens or those who 
have been forced to leave the United States since the beginning 
of the war is undersirable. Hundreds of these men are known 
to our secret service and to the military and naval intelligence 
bureaus. Many of them are under assumed names. 

A report from Tokyo, in part, is as follows: 

Labor conditions in America, together with financial prosperity, are 
attracting large number of alien workers, political theorists, and undesir- 
ables which in various warring countries will undoubtedly increase upon 
demobilization 

I have received some reports from Yokohama which indicate 
that several thousand aliens from all parts of the world are there 
awaiting the signing of the peace treaty so that they can make 
their way to the United States. 

Many of these aliens in Yokohama and elsewhere are Rus- 
sians and a considerable number are evaders of military service, 
both in their own country and in the United States, who have 
lived in the United States for varying terms of years without 
attempting to become citizens. Those people most certainly 
should not be allowed to return to the United States after desert- 
ing it in time of war. [Applause.] 

A further report says Japan is being used as the center for 
spreading Bolshevism and Bolshevik propaganda. Russian musi- 
cal artists are among those used as agents. The number of 
refugees reaching Japan is increasing rapidly, and a great influx 
of aliens from Siberia is expected as conditions there become 
worse. 

Most of the above who have sufficient money are trying in every 
way possible to reach the United States, and as many of them 
are politically active and are dissatisfied with any form of 
organized government it would be disastrous to allow them to 
gain admission to the United States. It is further reported 
that the Japanese Government is much concerned over the situ- 
ation. 

And here is one report which I think should be printed in 
every newspaper of the land for the benefit of certain people 
who have been giving ear to the vicious doctrine that individual 
opportunity is lost in the United States. The American ambas- 
sador at Madrid reports under date of June 7: 

There are many Bolsheviks, other agitators, Germans, and other unde- 
sirables in Spain who can best be prevented by control at point of 
departure from going to what is generally considered the land of oppor 
tunity. 


States 


Oh, my friends, they know, just as we know, that the United 
States is the land of opportunity. Why these agitators want to 
come here from all the disturbed countries of Europe and help 
destroy us is more than I can say. But I do know why it is that 
when they once get here and we try to deport them they resist to 
the last going out, because they know that this is the land of 
the greatest opportunity in all the world. |Applause.] 

Mr. COOPER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. In one minute: after I 
through with one more report. Dispatches from the 
Legation in Switzerland make the following 


get 
American 
recommendation 


| and say that the supervision of passports for aliens is vitally 


parts of the world, including the United States, that all} pjeceessary. 


This legation adds: 
which aliens from the 

ized in Switzerland 
the United States 
for a long time to c 


The with 


may become 
seeking to to 
States necessary 
Mr. COOPER. Will the gentleman yield now 
Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. [Tor ju 
Mr. COOPER. Can the gentleman tell 
that some of these alien agitators who are 


ease Central Powers and elsewhere 
and the danger that they are 
render restrictions in the United 
me 


go 


bor il (| 1e 
st a brief one 
the House why it 


here now, like Emm 


is 


a 


| Goldman and her stripe, are not deported by this country? 


that the worst of them will go to the country to which the | 


is easiest and where there is the least to explain. Still 
er report says that hundreds of soldiers from enemy coun- 
*, especially those of the reserve who were called into the 
from civil life and whose previous occupations are lost by 


Mr. JOHNSON Washington. The 
trying for many years to deport Emma Goldman. 
ceedings are now pending. 

House joint resolution No. 205, to extend war passport provi 
sions for one year, did not go to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization, but because the previous war act had been 


been 


pro 


authorities have 
Actual 
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passed by the Committee on Foreign Affairs it went there. The 
present bill went to that committee also, although its title would 
ihat it was a bill for the Committee on Immigration. 
pounatter. The Department of Labor is in full accord with 
proposed act, and the regulations which are issued for the 
incoming of aliens under passports are issued jointly by the 
Stute Department and the Department of Labor. 

With regard to forthcoming immigration legislation, I am 

shod day by Members when we can expect some kind 
of restrictive legislation. I would like to say that the com- 
iittee is working hard on matters of both immigration and 
naturalization, and that the bills which have been introduced 
curry Many varying ideas and refer to many difficult problems. 


indicat 
But 


Tiils 


every 


\imendments are necessary to the present naturalization laws. | 


In the last Congress, Members will remember, Representative 
Burnett, then chairman of the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization, reported out a bill providing for the suspension 


of immigration for four years, and it was thought then if it 


could be reached ou the Calendar it would be passed without | 


“reat sition. 


of tl 
iiiat 


That was the feeling then. But an analysis 


oppo 


we might go through the form of making a suspension of 


immigration for four years, and that after we had admitted all | 


of the exempted classes, including relatives of those now here, 
ve would have suspended ouly a limited uumber. I introduced 
eta the 
for two years, and found it subject to the same objectious, 
Now, then, since Judge Burnett reported to the Sixty-fifth 
(‘ongress the four-year suspension act nearly one year of the 
feur-year period has passed into history. Since I introduced the 
two-year suspension bill six months have rolled by. The present 


War passport extension act Which we are passing will be in effect | 


for one year following the treaty of peace, or, in other words, for 


probably about two years from the signing of the armistice, thus | 
At any rate, we will have | 
(ime for the consideration of sane and | 


we hope bridging the critical period. 


reusonnble period f 
practical additions to our pres 

l believe that this war passport 
runner of a permanent passport plan for the admission of aliens 
the United States. I think that 
Naturalization Committee can perfect and present to the 
House a bill which the Members will be glad to support—a bill 


ent immigration legislation. 


lito 
nal 


fo admit the present exempted Classes only with passports from | 


their countries, with visés from our consular agents as to busi- 
ness and length of stay in the United States, and that we can de- 


velop a plan by which all others who come shall come only on pro- | 
[ Applause. } | 


bation and remain only 
Mr. LINTHICUM 
fear lirih. 
The CHATRMAN. 
i of no quorum. 
Mr. ROGERS. 


on a system of registration. 
Mr, Chairman, I make the point of no 
Che 
The Chair will count. 
rise 


Phe question was tak and the Chair announced that 
noes seemed to have it. 
Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers. 
rellors were ordered, and Mr. Rogers and Mr. 
ir places as tellers. 


committee divided: 


LINTHICUM 
took the 


rhe the tellers reported—ayes 5, 


and 
Thos & 

The CHAIRMAN 
i} the roll, 

‘The roll was called, and the following Members failed to an- 
to their names: 


\ quorum is not present. The Clerk will 


eal 


wer 


Davis, Minn 
Dempsey 
Dent 
Donovan 
Dooling Haskell 
Doremus Haugen 
bar Heflin 
n Hill 
lagle Houghton 
Hisworth Hulings 
Hiull, lowa 
‘ Ireland 
il vans, Ne Jacoway 
erris Johnson, Miss. 
‘ields Johnston, N. ¥ 
Fitager Kahn 
antrill “oster Kelley, Mich. 
rway Frear Kendall 
rey Puller, Il. Kennedy, Iowa 
Fuller, Mass Kennedy, R. !. 
Gallivan Kettner 
Gandy Kiess 
Ganly Kincheloe 
Godwin, N. C Kinkaid 
Goldfogle Kitchin 
Goodwin, Ark. Kraus 
Goodvkoontz LaGuardia 


rroat 
\mdrews, Me 


\c Greene, Vt. 
Hamill 
Hamilton 


Harrison 


Langley 
Larsen 

Lea, Calif. 
Lee, Ga. 
Little 
Longworth 
Luce 
McAndrews 
MecClintic 
McKenzie 
McLaughlin, Nebr. 
MaeGregor 
Maher 
Mann 
Manstield 
Mason 
Mead 
Merritt 
Montague 
Mooney 
Moore, Pa. 
Moore, Va. 
Moores, Ind. 
Morin 
Mudd 
Murphy 
Neely 
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nthony 


niupbell, Kan 


Or 
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lark, 
otlier 
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iat bill disclosed that the exempted classes were so many | 


beginning of this session a bill suspending immigration | 


extension to be but the fore- | 


the House Immigration | 


gentleman from Maryland makes the | 
Mir. Chairman, I move that the committee do | 


the | 


Ye 
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Reber 

Reed, N. Y. 
Riordan 
Robsion, Ky. 
Rowan 

Rubey 
Rucker 
Sabath 
Sanders, Ind. 
Sanders, N. Y. 
Sanford 
Saunders, Va. 
Scott 

Seully 

Sells 


Sinnott 

Sisson 

Slemp 

Smith, Il. 
Smith, N. ¥. 
Steele 
Stephens, Miss. 
Stephens, Ohio 
Stevenson 
Strong, Pa. 
Sullivan 
Summers, Wash 
Swope 

‘Taylor, Ark. 
Taylor, Tenn. 


| Nicholls, 8. C. 
Nichols, Mich. 
O'Connell 
O’Connor 
Ogden 

Olney 
Overstreet 
Paige 

Parker 
Peters 

Porter 

Pou 

Purnell 
Radcliffe 
Rainey, H. T. 
Rainey, Ala. Sherwood Tinecher 
Reavis Sims Tinkham 

Thereupon the commitiee rose; and the Speaker havin: 
sumed the chair, Mr. Fess, Chairman of the Committee « 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that eo) 
mittee, having had under consideration the bill (H. R. 9782) 
to regulate further the entry of aliens into the United Si:tes. 
had found itself without a quorum, whereupon he had citise: 
| the roll to be called, when 246 Members, a quorum, hai! 
swered to their names, and under the rule he reported the ) 
of the absentees to be recorded in the Journal. 

The SPEAKER. A quorum is present, and the names of thy 
absentees will be recorded. The gentleman from Ohio |\ 
Fess] will resume the chair. 

The committee resumed its sitting. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, does the gentieman fi 
ginia [Mr. FLoop] desire to use some time? 

Mr. FLOOD. Yes. I yield 10 minutes to the gentlem:) 
Texas [Mr. ConNALty]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The ventleman 
for 10 minutes. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the co 
mittee, this bill, as those who were here prior to the roll call 
know, is a bill to extend the present law on the question o 
passport control for another year, with the exception thiat t! 
| portion placing restrictions upon the issuance of passpo! 
American citizens is eliminated, 

There seems to have arisen some confusion over this | 
ure, in the thought that it is a limitation or modificati 
the immigration law. Such is not the case. This measure will 
in no wise interfere with the present iminigration laws, nor wil 
it in anywise preclude the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization from bringing in and reporting to this House any 
| measure that it may see fit to introduce still further limiti 
and restricting immigration to this country. This bill gives to 
the State Department the right to keep a double check on peopl 
| desiring to enter the United States. <As has already ee! 
| pointed out by some gentlemen on the floor, immigrants v 
aliens desiring to come to the United States under the p 
| immigration laws, unless this measure is adopted, can on!) 
held and examined at ports of entry. Those to whom ii! 
| sion is refused must then be retransported to Europe or to 

point of origin by the steamship companies. But this bi! 
empower the Secretary of State, through his agencies 
various countries of Europe. to conduct examinations and 
tigations regarding aliens who are seeking passage to the | 
States before they embark, thus keeping out in a great mi 
the many thousands, and perhaps millions, of aliens who 1: 
found to be undesirable and who are waiting in various 
of Europe now, hoping for passport regulation and the em 
on immigration to be lifted in order that they may em 
to the United States. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Yes. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. What redress has a man here who w: 
to get friends in here who have been prevented from 
by the State Department? 

Mr. CONNALLY. If he is an alien he has no way of « 

| into the United States under this bill, providing the Sec 
| of State. after making an examination in the country 

residence, declines to visé a passport issued by a foreiz: 
ernment. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Then it is wholly optional with t!\ 
resentative of the State Department abroad? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Yes. In reply to the gentleman from [/I- 
nois I will say that his conclusion is exactly right, provide: 
person is an alien. The bill as originally introduced con! 
a provision continuing the control by the Secretary of Stil 
passports to American citizens. But the committee took ( 
view that, so far as American citizens are concerned, whe tlict 
they are now abroad and desire to return to the United States 
or are in this country and desire to travel in foreign cout: 
tries, they should have the unrestricted right to do so with- 
out the requirement of passports. While it would be much more 
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enient to American citizens who may travel in Europe to 


i is has such a computsory 

ss passports, there is no requirement under this bill which | system of education, which includes everyone, ena ss of 

W wee American citizens to procure passports. race, color, or previous condition of servitude 

‘ir. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, there oni Mr. COOPER. Will the gentleman yield? 

( ie before the Committee on Foreign Affairs that succeed- | Mr. CONNALLY. I yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

i1 he war many millions of aliens throughout Europe are | Mr. COOPER. Does not the gentleman believe that if our 

4 ting the moment when they may emigrate to the United | Government had taken the precautions against aliens ‘years 

States. Necessarily a great horde of those immigrants will | ago that we have provided for in this bill our country to-day 

nrove to be undesirable immigrants under our laws and accord- | would not be overrun with a lot of anarchists and Bolsheviks, 
} ing to the views of this Congress on the subject of immigration. | preaching the doctrines of hate and the overthrow of our Goy- 

11 s period of world-wide unrest, in this period of confusion, | ernment by force? 

; period when it seems that the world is being made over Mr. CONNALLY. I will say, in reply to the gentleman 

, and shaken from center to circumference, I take it that | from Ohio, that it is doubtless true that a very large per 


restrictions 
immigration to the 
to enter the United 


should 
law 
aliens 


American Congress 
ose now provided by 
d States of those 
_and I for one, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 


place additional 
upon the 
who seek 





S s i upon to make 
trust that the Committee on Immigration and Naturali- | answer. [Applause.] I may say to the gentlem in that this bil 
will at a very early date report into this House some} is temporary and to permanently reach the situation the 

ure placing still further restrictions upon immigration to | Immigration Committee must report amendments to the present 
nited States. [Applause.] | law on immigration. 
Committee on Immigratien informs me that testimony | Aliens who sare intelligent and are of good character, who 
d before that committee discloses ‘that there are thou- } come to America with a sincere desire to become citizens, who 
and perhaps millions of aliens residing in the United | come here because they admire this Government and seek i 
who have made no effort to become citizens and who! protection, and who forsake their allegiance to foreign Go 
norant ef our form of government, ofr institutions, and | ernlments and kings and emperors and potentates, who c¢ 
( inguage. with respect for and obedience to our laws in their hearts 
I take it, with the great mass of aliens already residing in | and who qualify under the present immigration laws, will not 
United States, many of whom know nothing of our institu- | be injured by this legislation: but the aliens who seek t " 
many of whom are ignorant of our laws and do not desire here breathit defiance to ordered government al r 
ship, and many of whom come here purely for the pur- | who come saturated with thought and purpose hostile to the 
* obtaining a competence and then returning to the land | forms of constitutional institutions which we hold dear, o 
birth, it behooves the American Congress to give serious | who come merely to compete with our own citizens in th 
ration to the question raised »y foreign immigration. It | opportunities to make money which America offers nd the 
uty of the Congress of the United States to see that those | intend to return to foreign lands to enjoy their savings, or who 
me to the United States are of that timber and of that | are content t remain foreign to all that America symbo! < 
out of which American citizens can be made; and it is | and typifies, or who come to destroy and tear down—as to sucl 
vy to see that they do not bring with them the seeds of | as these, by the enactment of this legislation the Congress 
Bolshevism, and to see to it that while they have | the United States gives to our consuls and ambassadors 
on American soil. their hearts are not in a ‘eign foreign lands the solemn injunction, “ They shall not pass.’ 
Applanse. ] Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield eight minutes 
eve that no Member of this House who will study this } gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. Witson]. 
“in With reason oppose its provisions. It simply em- Mr. WILSON of Louisiar Mr. Chairman and 
the Secretary of State, through our consuls and our em- | the committee, if has or rred to me during this dis " 
in foreign countries, before viséing passports to aliens | if this act which we ar out to pass continuing tl 
them to travel to the United States, to compel them | passport cor | for one ye after the conclusic 
‘ themselves within the immigration Inv f the Uniter works well it should be m manent, and th 

S and to convince the authorities that they are of that char- | continue the double check it provides as © | 
d that type that when they reach America they can be | litical and personal character of immigrants seeking our s! 
ated into our civilization and can adjust themselves to | and that ou natic and consular offices in foreign « 

and our regulations, and that they can breed within | should have tl neans id facilities to cooperate with th 
lves an admiration for and an adherence to the institu- | partment of Labor in 1 country for that purpos 
nd laws of the United States of America {Applause.] The gentleman fre Als Mr. Hwupprestron] |! 
uld neither desire nor permit other kinds ef immigration. | said that our presen migration k s are altogethe 
EMERSON. Will the gentleman yield? | and sufficient to t: re of this problem and to keep « 
CONNALLY. I yield to the gentleman from Ohio. this country undesirable cl ¢ r liens. It may t 
EMERSON. Does not the gentleman think thet after the |} the pr ns our immigration I: ‘e ample, but It M 
s arrived in this country it is the duty of the people of | fully submit ft! they | not en e. TI beli 
intry to see that he is assimilated? Have we not been a | are n bol viki ‘e anarchists, 1 el. W. W.s 
egligent ourselves about that? wavers of the red flag am the in 
CONNALLY. The gentleman from Ohio propounds the eners who « e into this untry, \ nm ever b \t 

( nm as to whether the people of this country have been | least they ( "e ick i j bolde1 » th 
it in not assimilating aliens and if it has not been the } plans and p h 1 dest 
of the people of the United States. That question is | our institutions , 

a broud one and brings into it many considerations; but | It is estimated that there ‘ this country 25 
I | suggest te the gentleman from Ohio that the United | agitators who term themselves either Bol IW. W 
s has given to aliens the advantages of our public-school | radical socialists, and iO Se oO r down our p nt f 
It has given them practically every benefit and every | of constitutional governmen inty : 
vouchsafed to the people of the United States under the | and property) ehts and privileges. and up in its stead 

( tution and laws; and if by giving to aliens these rights | soviet government such as nm exists in Russia. where anarec!] 

privileges they do not learn to respect and admire our | Jawlessness, and red terror prevail, and loot and murder is 
ions, I ean hardly conceive of a course that would lead ! order of the 4d These forces vhich formerly wot ad it 
» do so. secret, are now in many places working openly. There . Iso 
CANNON. Will the gentleman yield? | 500 papers and magazines published in foreign languages, al 
CONNALLY. I yield to the gentleman from Illinois for | devoted to this revolutionary propaganda It is vetting 

é stion. | time that we were bringing everything down to the basis o 
CANNON. In most of the States, so far as I know, chil- Stars and Stripes and the English language or in tl r 

di get a common-school education, which is compulsory, | Col. Roosevelt: 

ther they are the sons and daughters of aliéns or citizens. “One flag, the American flag inguag f 
CONNALLY. Yes. | Declaration of Independence ; one loyalty Ay 
EMERSON. But nothing is done about the education of | Pe°Pt- 

th rown-up alien, It is now well known that majority of these ho © ¢ I 

\ CONNALLY, I will say to the gentleman from Illinois | ing on the seviet government in Russia were foreigners in is 

[Mr. Cannon] that I am sure a great many of the States have | country and went from the United States to Russia after t! 

systems of compulsory education open to aliens and citizens| outbreak of the war. It is also well known that these parties 
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and those who cooperate with them, both here and abroad, have 
a well-formed plan for dumping into this country on the con- 
clusion of peace, or at the first opportunity, a vaste horde of 
the most undesirable element of foreign countries. It has been 
stated on the best of authority and reported to us that there is 
a tlood of immigration from Germany and Austria, as well as 
South Europe, seeking entrance to this country as soon as the 
doors are opened. 

During this discussion the chief thought that seems to have 
developed in the minds of Members here in reference to this 
matter is what the Committee on Immigration is going to do in 
relation to this question and when it is going to act. Just be- 
fore the close of the last Congress a bill was brought in from 
that committee which, as its chairman has just told you, pro- 
hibited all immigration to the United States for four years. 
This bill was never considered by the House. Since the special 
session has been called the Immigration Committee has prepared 
and the House has passed a bill providing for the deportation 
of all undesirable interned aliens now in this country. That bill 
has not been considered by the Senate, and, of course, I can not 
give any information as to when it will be considered. We now 
have pending before the Committee on Immigration a great 
many measures, one of which absolutely prohibits immigration 
into this country for a number of years. In my judgment, until we 
can get our industries properly adjusted and get back to a normal 
business basis, und our returned service men placed in good em- 
ployment, such a measure ought to be passed and made effective. 
It is stated on good authority that at least 10,000,000 are seek- 
ing our shores from the Central Powers, our former and present 
enemies. We know from past experience that these will be of 
the most undesirable and dangerous element from those coun- 
tries, and absolute prohibition is the only way that the matter 
ean be effectively controlled. We have bills pending before the 
Committee on Immigration to deport aliens who withdrew their 
first papers in order to avoid military service. I am heartily 
in favor of that measure. We also have a bill before the com- 
mittee to delay for five years all proceedings looking toward 
the naturalization of those aliens who claimed exemption from 
military duty on account of their alienage. The American 


Legion, an organization of our discharged soldiers, which at 
every turn has displayed a very fine quality of Americanism, 
has advocated the passage of these measures, and in my judg- 


ment they should be passed. The United States district court 
for the eastern district of Louisiana has held that an alien who 
withdrew his first papers in order to avoid military service 
under the draft is forever barred from becoming an American 
eitizen, and this construction of the law, which meets the ap- 
proval of every American citizen, certainly strengthens the posi- 
tion of the American Legion asking for their deportation, 

Mr. ALMON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. I will. 

Mr. ALMON. Can the gentleman give us any intimation as 
to when the Committee on Immigration will report a bill? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Of course I can not. The com- 
mittee is conducting hearings every day. If I had control of the 
matter I might give gentlemen a positive answer. I believe it is 
the disposition of the committee to act as early as possible. 

Mr. ALMON. Can the gentleman give his individual opinion 
as to the time, whether two years or four years? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman from 
Louisiana permit the statement that it is hoped to consolidate a 
number of the bills pertaining to immigration and naturalization 
and bring out an omnibus bill? 

Mr. ALMON. Can the gentleman tell us when we can expect 
a report on that bill? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. If the extraordinary session 
of Congress adjourns in season I think the committee will ask to 
sit during the recess aud have the bill ready at the beginning 
of the next session. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. I think the House is fortunate 
in having an opportunity to pass this bill in order to bridge over 
the time until the Immigration Committee can act. Because in 
my judgment it is going to be necessary to strengthen our immi- 
gration laws in every respect, and it is absolutely necessary that 
we have a system by which we can keep the undersirable element 
in Europe from coming into the United States. We have not 
been able to assimilate those that are already here, many of 
whom should be sent back. 

There are now 10,000,000 aliens in this country who have 
never made any attempt whatever to become American citizens. 
They have never even expressed any desire to become American 
citizens. They are here with our population, and if you have 
read the reports of the various strikes going on in the country you 
can see that this element hus been the chief cause in many 
cases of the disturbances that haye come about in our industrial 
life. 
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Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yiek° 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Yes, , 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I would suggest to the gentleman {),; 
there are about 4,000,000 of that 10,000,000 who can not speak 
the English language. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. I thank the gentleman for (),; 
information. The majority of the 10,000,000 have been oy 
here for a number of years. The present bill under considey, 
tion from the Committee on Foreign Affairs will enable to 
State Department to effectively control the admission of alicoy, 
to the United States for a period of one year after final 60), 
clusion of peace. During this period a most solemn duty res. 
upon Congress to enact legislation for the protection of {j,. 
American people and for the security of American ideals :;)) 
American institutions, Our immigration laws should be frame) 
so as to exclude the dangerous element of all classes. ‘Lj, 
literacy test in the Burnett bill has to a great extent proved 
effective against the illiterate, but Our experience during the 
war has made it very clear to us that the educated alien may }o 
more dangerous. Leon Trotski, the soviet and anarchist leade 
in Russia, was a teacher and an editor in this country befor 
the outbreak of the war. Ninety per cent of the I. W. w.. 
an organization that:teaches and advocates the destruction of 
our Government, are aliens, and many of its leaders have sufi 
cient education to influence the unthinking mass in such a way 
as to make it a very dangerous force. In this period of unres 
and discontent throughout the world, when those forces that are 
opposed to ali forms of lawfully established government are at 
work in every land, it is our duty to see that the American 
people are protected, and that our institutions are made siti 
aguinst the attacks of enemies both from without and froin 
within. One of the greatest problems in this country to-day is 
that of law and order, respect for and obedience to legally con- 
stituted authority. Upon this our Government must depend fo) 
its life and continued existence, and we should here and now 
avoid the danger of adding to the already too great number of 
those who are opposed to our form and plan of government. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, how much did the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. CANNON] desire? 

The CHAIRMAN. Two or three minutes. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes to th 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CANNON]. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I shall vote for this bill. J 
heartily approve it, Yet when I say that, I want to say one other 
thing. The trouble is not alone among the ignorant who come 
from abroad or among the ignorant who are good Americin 
citizens in the United States to-day. The trouble iies with 
many of the most highly cultured people, who have intiuence 
from their positions and who hold positions in our collezes, 
in our universities as instructors, and in some of our high 
schools also. [Applause.] I read an account, and I believe il 
to be true, of an individual whose name now escapes me, but 
whose name no doubt the presiding chairman of this coiniiittee 
would know, who, on a Chautauqua circuit while lecturing—a 
professor in a university founded by Rockefeller, and from 
there graduated to Harvard, a German by birth, though I pre- 
sume naturalized—advocated, in closing his address, trial mar 
riage. I have great respect for the German people who are hon- 
est and patriotic, who are willing to live in the sweat of their 
faces, who are law-abiding and patient and desire to become 
good American citizens. We have had much of good fro: that 
kind of immigration, as we have had from Ireland, and Sweden, 
and Norway, and England, and France, Germany, Deniark, 
and many other countries. I shall vote for this bill, because, 
under existing conditions, it gives the Secretary of State power 
to make full investigation before any alien can enter the United 
States, and gives him that power for a year. That is time for 
the other legislation to mature and be provided for. 

Mr. DAVEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON. Yes. 

Mr. DAVEY. I would like to ask the gentleman from [)lit0:s 
what he proposes to do with the Bolshevists who are in our col- 
leges and universities. 

Mr. CANNON Oh, God knows; I do not. Many of these ar 
citizens and instructors of the youth of the country, ani tlie) 
constitute a very dangerous element. Carl Marx was a very 
great man, as I am informed and believe, but he and his kind 
have spread the doctrines that they taught and they have mace 
much of the trouble in Germany and much of the trouble al 
over this world in civilized countries to-day. [Applause. | 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield four minutes t 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Petr]. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. Chairman, the conditions abroad to-day are 
extremely bad. Every country in Europe is now loaded cown 
with taxes. The business conditions there are almost hopes; 
and it will be the desire of practically every man in lurope 











cun get out of the country to do so. The most 

us goal for them to muke for is the United States. There 

millions of all sorts who will want to come to this 

y, especially from the more undesirable parts of Europe, 
the parts that have suffered the greatest losses, where at 

present moment starvation is almost universal. These men 

want to come here in great numbers. It has been the 
ory in the past that this country should be the haven of the 
essed of all nations. We need not continue that policy if 
ould appear unwise to do so. 
seems to me that the provisions of this bill which would 
it necessary for the would-be immigrant to prove affirma- 
that he is a fit person to remain in this country is a very 
lent principle for the United States to inaugurate. In the 
it has been up to us to prove that the man should not be 
ited. According to this law, it will be necessary for the 
himself to prove that he is fit to be admitted into this 
ry. 

Now, in the very near future American conditions are going 
bad. We are going to see hard times in this country. It 
iculous to think that poverty throughout the werld can be 
panied by prosperity here. It seems to me that we have 

«ot enough Bolshevists in this country at the present moment. 

ure going to face a serious situation that is being caused to 

ut extent by the almost numberless ignorant foreigners 
ie here to-day, who do not know anything of the structure 

e American Government, who do not care anything for our 

tutions, who are here for their immediate profit without 

\ permanent interest in the country, for whom those great 

rinciples for which our ancestors fought and for which we have 

| mean nothing. Now, it seems to me that our first duty 

it to any would-be laborer in this country, but to ourselves, 
institutions which we have inherited. This country 
een preserved by great effort and by great danger, and it 

. to me we should protect ourselves here. This law will be 

to decent men who will make goed citizens, but it will 
it should be a bar him who will be drag on our 
ation. [Applause. ] 

CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman bas expired. 

SEARS. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order there 

quorum present. 

CHAIRMAN, 
order there 
| After eountineg. | 
resent, a quorum. 

FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield two mi 
from Illinois [Mr. GALLAGHER]. 

GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, this bill ‘“ to 

the entry of aliens into the United States” 
drastic measure for restricting immigration that was ever 

I have listened to a lumber speeches here 1to- 

favor of this bill; they have the same old ring and sound 

old, old ery of “America for Americans.” [Applause.] 
ot a new cry; we have had it with us one time or another 
ince the feundation of the Republic. The Know-Nothing 
in its most prosperous days, never dreamed of suggest- 
‘h a restrictive measure. 
is proposed by this bill is to eventually make perma- 
law the war-emergency act, passed to prevent in time of 
departure from and entry into the United States, contrary 
public’s safety. It can be called an act to other 

‘ninents to keep their people at home. It is not necessary 

npel all who seek entry into this country to obtain 
of their home Government, because a few 

come here, thereby imposing hardship on all because of 
ilts of the fe. 
ire a passport from his home Government, a requirement 
vas never thought of before the war, and such passport 
ced by our consular representative in such country be- 
‘can come here. From statements that have been made 
debate it appears that it would be optional with our 
ilar representative whether he would visé the passport 
tf, and there is no provision in this bill granting an appeal 
uch arbitrary power, and right of appeal to the United 
Commissioner of Immigration here should be provided. 
will deny political refugees the right of asylum, and in a 
'y where men are thrown into prison for political offenses 
| manner of trumped-up charges they would be denied the 

'tunity to escape bondage and oppression on the flimsiest 

fa charge. If this law is passed, good-by immigration, 
‘y land of the Pilgrims’ pride. I am not in favor of any 
legislation under present conditions, and I am opposed to 

'guments made here in favor of it. 

desirable and dangerous radicals and agitators can now be 

out and put out of the country, under the general laws 
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undesirables | 


In this law you propose to compel a man | 


now in force, and it is unfair for honest and deserving aliens, 
anxious for opportunity and liberty, to suffer for the faults of 
a few wild dreamers. This may be another plan-—-growing out 
of the late war—of the restrictionists to control and shut off 
immigration, but the point to which I wish to call your atten 
ion is this: I asked the gentleman from Texas, when he 
speaking, a question, and he said that it was optional with our 


was 





consular representative to say whether or not an immigrant 
should be admitted into this country. Now, there ou; to 
be—— 

Mr. CONNALLY. I beg the gentleman’s pardon, I said it 


was optional with the Secretary of State whether he 
a passport issued to him. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. I understood the gentleman to 
a man over there could be deprived of an opportunity of com 
ing here; that it was optional with our consular represent 
tive whether he would visé a passport or not. 

Mr. CONNALLY. That he could deprive him of : 


ould have 


ay 


Pussp 
Mr. GALLAGHER. ‘That would shut him out. 
Mr. KNUTSON. If the gentleman will pardon me, the State 


Department does not 
visé passports. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. And if they refus: 
the country they desire to leave refuses a passport, they can not 
come in; that is what I object to. This is absolute prohibi 
tion. There should be a right of appeal from the decision of 
our consular representatives. Expert and experienced immigra 
tion inspectors stationed at ports of embarkation could bett« 
keep out the undesirables and easily look up suspected radica 
There are thousands of 
ple in this country who have friends and relat in 
country whom they would like to bring over here, and they will 
be deprived of the opportunity to do so if this bill m: 
law. 

Now, then, to listen to the speeches that have been made here 
to-day one would think that conditions were terrible in this cout 
try and that the immigrants or foreigners were responsible for 
it. The fact is that many of the men who have spoken in favor 
of this bill to-day have very few foreigners in their districts. I 
represent a district that is made up of foreigners and the chi! 
dren of foreigners, and there are very few in the district who 
could be called Americans. Our public schools are crowded with 
pupils, and many private and parochial schools giv- 
ing education to the youth of the district without any cost to th 
Government. Our night continually filled with mei 
and women far beyond the school age, anxious to learn our lan 

ignorant and 


and when i talk about immigrants being 
dissatisfaction in certain sections is 


issue passports to immigrants; they merely 


to visé passports, or 
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caused by anarchists, Bolsheviki, and undesirable immigration 
you are doing an injustice to the great majority of hon and 
worthy immigrants who are industrious, hard-working, law-abid- 
ing people. If it were not for the immigrant, the West would 
still be a wilderness Through their efforts the deserts have 
blossomed out, our granaries have been filled, and largely by 
their labor food was provided for the Army and Europe kept 
from starving. They have bought our bonds and contributea 
their share to the success of the war, and if there are ‘chist 
and Bolshevists here or other nliens who are disturbing condi- 
tions, they can now be deported under prese ] : nd the 
sooner they are the better. 

The CHAIRMAN. Thi of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. JOUOUL. I ask th the len have three additional 
minutes 

The CHAIRMAN, The Cl v0 itro depends 
on the gentlem from Virginia. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. In the present crisis, with changing ecen- 
ditions, let us go slow and be sure that we are not interfering 


no 


ily 


with existi treaties while passing new immigration laws. We 
are striving now for peace with all nat and to make the world 
a better place to live in, and it seems unfair to abuse and injure 
those who are anxious to help us in this great work. Let us 
remember that over 4,000,000 men were taken from their usual 
occupations during the war, and as they are now returning, let 
us not forget there is a noticeable shortage of labor at present 
in this country. It is stated by reliable authority that emigration 
from New York already exceeds 1,000 daily and that nearly 
1,500,000 immigrant aliens are now planning to leave the United 


Lous 


States, and no one can tell how many more are to [Ap- 
plause. ] 

Mr. FLOOD. I yield tl gentleiuan fre! Tex [Mr. Box] 
five minutes. 

Mr. BOX. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I think we have 


had a very emphati¢ expression of the attitude of the House 
as to the admission of aliens who are not and can not become 
Americans. I think that rule should apply as against every 


6980 


interest. IL think that when the farmers of Texas want illiter- 
ate Mexicans admitted across the border they ought to be 
denied that right. [Applause.] I think that when the Japa- 
nese come across the Pacific and try to root out Americans 
in California they ought to be denied that privilege. [Ap- 
plause.] I think that when foreigners come to take the place 
of men in the factories of the North and East who have borne 
the brunt of battle in Europe, and when they return find their 
places occupied by others, they ought to be denied that privilege. 
{ Applause. ] 

I have the honor of being a member of the Committee on 
Immigration, but when we prepare and have for consideration a 
bill restricting immigration I want to support that kind of a 
measure which applies to me and my section as well as it does 
to the other fellow and his section. [Applause.] 

Mr. GaLtaGHer, Mr. Box, and Mr. PELL were granted unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend their remarks in the Recorp. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Cooper]. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commit- 
tee, the subject matter of this bill which we are now consider- 
ing constitutes, to my mind, probably the most important ques- 
tion that has come before this Congress. At this time we know 
a feeling of unrest is sweeping through our country. We can 
not pick up a paper but what we see that the Bolshevists and 
reds are trying to overthrow this Government by force. I live 
in one of those great industrial districts that are now suffering 
from the steel strike, and I have on my desk sworn affidavits to 
some of the statements that have been made to the workmen 
by these Bolshevists and agitators that have been permitted to 
come into our country, in which they threaten American citi- 
zens if they go to work. These agitators are not citizens of 
the United States, but they come here with the spirit of Bolshe- 
vism imbued in their hearts and minds, and to-day they are 
:uppearing and preaching their doctrine to the American work- 
men. 

The time has come when every American has got to speak 
out for American institutions. The time has come when we 
have got to call a halt on the Bolshevist and agitator. We must 
eall a halt upon this hellish doctrine that is being preached in 
our country by the followers of Lenin and Trotski, and I know 
of no better way to stop it than to prohibit these men from 
coming into our land. And I am glad that the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs has brought in this bill, for I believe it will be a 
step in that direction and that it will stop these agitators and 
Bolshevists from coming to our country and preaching their 
doctrine to the American workingman. 

I trust the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization 
will bring in a bill in the near future which will prohibit for a 
certain length of time immigration into our land. The Amer- 
ican workingman to-day is suffering from the influence of agi- 
tators. Have we come to that stage in our national life when 
an American citizen who loves his country, a man who has 
been a valuable asset to the community in which he lives, has 
buidt himself a little house, and is trying to educate his chil- 
dren along the line of true American principles, and he wants to 
go to work, but when he attempts to go to his employment to 
provide for his family one of these aliens can come up and stick 
a knife or a gun under his nose and say, “I will kill you if you 
go to work’? Where does the protection come under the Con- 
stitution of the United States? It is time we were taking some 
action along this line. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I vield three minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas |[Mr. HupspretH]. 

Mr. HUDSPEIETH. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I shall vote for this bill. If it comes to a question, gen- 
tlemen, of expediency—if in procuring Mexican laborers, al- 
though they were only asked to be brought across for a few 
months and returned, they are a menace to America, I am for 
America first. But I want to say this to my colleague from 
Texas: If you were so much opposed to bringing Mexican labor 
across to harvest the crops you should not have loaned yourself 
to the committee and the Texas delegation that went down and 
interceded with the Secretary of Labor—— 

Mr. BOX. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. No; I will not. To bring them across—— 

Mr. BOX. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. The gentleman ought not to have been 
present if he was so much opposed to bringing Mexican labor 
for a few short months to harvest the crops in Texas. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The gentleman does not refer to me? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. No; I am referring to the gentleman who 
is opposed to having Mexicans sent across, but who went with 
the Texas delegation to ask the Secretary of Labor to lift 
the ban until the Ist of January. 
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Mr. CONNALLY. 
not go? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I am not referring to you. 

Mr. CONNALLY. You said the Texas delegation. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I said a part of it. You do not corny, 
the whole delegation, do you? Several gentlemen from Tex:): 
and the gentleman who is so much opposed now to bringi)): 
few Mexicans across, that were to be returned in a few mont). 


Will the gentleman make it clear that } 


[Mr. Box], was a part of that delegation—went with the delecs 
tion from south Texas and interceded with the Secretar, 
Labor to bring laborers across for a few months to harves} {)}), 
crops in Texas. That is the gentleman who is so much 0) 
posed now to allowing a few Mexicans to come across to say; 
the cotton crop of Texas. [Applause.] The Texas farmer 4) 
cotton raiser is patriotic. If he believes that the Mexies), 
laborer would be a menace to the safety of our Government }). 
would let his crop rot before he would advise bringing })j; 
across. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
expired. 

Mr. BEL. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BEE. Is there any possibility of this “ gentleman fy 
Texas” being allowed any time to pour oil on the troubled 
waters? [Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman may be able to get so) 
time from the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Fioop]. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes to 1) 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Davey]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio is reeognize 
for three minutes. 

Mr. DAVEY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
my chief purpose in appearing before this committee now is in 
answer to the gentleman from Illinois |[Mr. GALLAGHER], wh 
referred to those speakers favoring this bill as coming froy 
districts where there are no foreigners. 

I represent a district that has a very large percentage of 
foreigners. The largest city of my district registered in the 
two draft registrations over 20,000 foreigners between the ages 
of 18 and 45; I mean foreigners who are aliens, outside of the 
naturalized foreigners, and not including women and children 
and alien men over 45 years of age. There are undoubted! 
50,000 aliens in this one community, including women an 
children but not including naturalized foreigners. 

I think the time has come when we must cease pandering to 
these foreigners [applause] who have not assimilated the idess 
of America; and I want it distinctly understood, both her 
and in my district, that I stand for America first. [Applause. | 

If there is a man or woman of foreign extraction in my (is- 
trict who has a relative or a friend abroad, and that relative 
or friend can not pass the test that this committee shal! 
down for his admittance, then I choose between my country 
and that foreigner in my district. Neither I nor any other 
American who loves his country has the slightest feeling against 
a foreigner as such. We welcome with outstretched arms every 
right-thinking, liberty-loving man who comes from other shoves 
to this land of freedom and opportunity. No foreigner w! 
is worthy of America will be kept out by this law. Those who 
can not pass the requirements ought to be kept out, whether 
they have friends here or not, and there are many here whv 
ought to be sent out right quick. 

The time has come, gentlemen, when we must move along a 
course designed to make America safe for Americans. We must 
choose a definite, concerted line of action, and I hope that 
the great parties will look with seorn on the idea of tempor 
with these dangerous elements in our midst, and that we s! 
seek to serve America first, last, and all the time. [Applau 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KEetiy]. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from 
recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, this m« 
before us provides that those who desire to come to this « 
inust secure a passport, properly viséed by an American |! 
sentative, before embarking from their native land. 

This is desirable from every standpoint. It means tha! 
applicant for admission will have to prove that he is a desi: 
newcomer to this country. His record can be secured i! 
own land and necessary action can be taken without diflic 
Under the old system the burden of proof rested with the 
gration authorities, and many undesirables have been ac! 
simply because it was impossible to secure the facts 01 
eareers abroad. 

I am heartily in favor of this measure and hope that 
be enacted speedily. However, it deals with only one })! 
making America the heritage of real Americans. 


The time of the gentleman from Texis } 


Pennsylvan 
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There are elements already in America which are viciously 
1-American and their presence constitutes a menace to free 
institutions. They are not affected by these passport regula- 
ons; the stern remedy of deportation will alone meet their 
ase. 

Mr. Chairman, there are thousands of aliens in this country 
vho withdrew their declaration of intention to become Ameri- 

1 citizens in order to evade military service. 

There are other thousands who had made their home here 
for years without seeking American citizenship and who de- 

minded exemption on that account when America called for 
jdiers to fight in her defense. 

These aliens declared that they were outsiders. I am in 
frvor of taking them at their word and putting them outside 
he confines of the country they refused to serve. 

Air. Chairman, the alien slacker was a shadow Hun. He 
drove a dagger into America from behind. He struck a vicious 
blow at American morale. He promoted opposition to the war 

d resistance to the selective draft. He did his best to make 
ood the Kaiser’s boast that our population was a medley of 
conflicting groups which would not fight in a common cause. 
lie belonged to the most-favored class, free from military serv- 
» and all obligations connected with the World War. He 
must pay the price now for his safety then. The alien slacker 
st go? 

The alien slacker was a sneering ingrate. He was a gloating 
ectator while American lads marched forth to war. He 
seized the jobs left vacant by the red-blooded young manhood of 
America. He fattened on war conditions and thrived on war 
necessities. He grabbed with greedy hands at rich rewards, 
while the land he left was ravaged and the land he adopted 
was pouring out its blood and treasure. He found a safe 
haven under the wings of Columbia and cravenly refused to 
come to her defense. He lusted for American money while he 
despised American institutions and scorned the American flag. 
He was a bird of ill omen then. He must become a bird of 
passage now. ‘The alien slacker must go! 

The alien slacker was a parasite. He fastened upon the body 
and sucked the blood of America and gave nothing in return. 
le was a eootie on our citizenship, and requires the delousing 
process of deportation. He was arsenic in the body politic. He 

sa cancer which must be removed. He was an infected spot 
in a virile, sane, and sound people. He was rust on our sword, 
a blemish in our unity, a palsy on our purpose, a brake on our 
progress, a stint in our strength. He remained behind, making 
no sacrifice for the common welfare. His room is more valu- 

le than his presence. The alien slacker must go! 

The alien slacker was ally of the Hun, the Goth, the Vandal, 
and the Turk, where ruthless heels were crushing Europe and 
threatening the New World. He demanded that Americans fight 
for him in the battle line of freedom. He placed his own right- 
ful burden on the shoulders of American patriots, who were 
copelled to carry a double load. He undermined the value of 
evcry citizenship paper issued by America. He flaunted his 
shameful escape from obligation in the face of fellow coun- 
trymen who had assumed the duties of citizenship. He was a 
stigma on the glory of every alien who gladly served under the 
Stars and Stripes. He was slag in the melting pot, and refused 
to fuse into the steel ingot of American purpose. He branded 
himself unfit for any place save the scrap heap outside the gates 
of America. The alien slacker must go! 

The alien slacker was a sinister sign to every mother who 
bide her boy “ good-by ” with tears. He set on fire the indig- 
nation of every father who bravely told his own lad to fight for 
the old flag. He was drawing inflated pay while American boys 
fell dying in Belleau Wood. He was basking in comfort while 
American boys faced the hell of Chateau-Thierry. He was 
sifely sheltered while American boys endured the agonies of 
the Argonne. He knew nothing of the glad meaning of the joy 
bells of November 11. He has no place in the new United States, 
rm in the greatest war in history. The alien slacker must 


' 


the alien slacker deliberately chose to remain outside the 
‘rican family and household in time of storm. He has no 
richt now, in time of sunshine, to claim equality with the sons 
! daughters of the Republic. He seized the benefits of a free 

d and paid for them with brazen violation of the first prin- 
nles of the return due to hospitality. His very presence now 
evidence that America is not one nation with one people and 

( flag. He is the menace of the Black Hander, the anarchist, 
the dynamiter in one, for he assails the foundations of 
ericanism. He can not be assimilated. He must be elimi- 
ted. He evaded service “over here.” He dodged duty “ over 
cre.” His journey overseas now will be hailed with delight 


\ 


\) 


every red-blooded American between the Atlantic and the 
The alien slacker must go! 


l 

t! 
by 
Pacifie, 
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Still, Mr. Chairman, more is necessary than the deportation 
of those who treacherously failed America in her hour of need. 
We must make sure that there will never again be built up a 
permanent alien class in America to sow distrust, danger, and 
disunion. It is high time to stop making America a collection 
of nationalities, each with its own ideals, standards, habits ot 
thought, customs, and speech. America must be made a united 
nation, with the realization on the part of everyone that U. 
spells “ us.” 

The World War threw a searchlight on this Nation, and we 
found groups which had deliberately excluded everything 
American and cherished everything foreign. 

There is a deadly danger in such a situation. America must 
insist that every alien admitted to the United States for perma- 
nent residence shall not only become an American citizen but 
shall also become Americanized. That means knowledge of our 
institutions and our language. We want no man here whose 
love for his native land is greater than his love for the country 
of his own adoption. No one should be allowed to come here 
for any other reason than this country’s good. 

Mr. Chairman, no man ean develop an American soul nor 
real regard for American institutions unless he understands the 
language of America. Yet there are millions of foreign-born 
persons in this country to-day who have not the slightest knowl- 
edge of our national language. By their very dependence upo 
an interpreter they become the victims of unscrupulous apostles 
of violence and frightfulness. 

To beat back the red tide of anarchy will require constructive 
measures. Every alien already here should be Americanized 
if he desires it; and if he does not desire it he should be de 
ported. The Nation is not entirely blameless, for the attempts 
to solve this great problem have been by piecemeal and in frac- 
tions. It is not a problem for groups, but for the Nation. The 
worthy aliens should be given the sense of membership and 
made to feel that Americanism is not measured by length of 
residence but by devotion to American ideals. 

I have introduced in this House a measure dealing with cer- 
tain phases of this great problem. It provides that every aliei 
who renounced his declaration of intention to become a citizen 
of the United States in order to escape military service shall be 
immediately deported. It provides further that in the future 
every alien who enters this country for permanent residence 
must come with the purpose of becoming an American citizen. 
He must make sworn affidavit to that effect when he arrives. 
He must learn our language and study our institutions. He 
must register once each year with the clerk of the county in 
which he resides. If he fails in any of these solemn promises 
through which he gained admission, he shall be deported to the 
land from which he came. 

Mr. Chairman, that measure has been widely discussed. In 
my district, one of the greatest industrial districts in the world, 
where a large percentage of the immigrants to this country 
have settled, there has been universal approval. The Pittsburgh 
newspapers have enthusiastically supported the provisions o! 
the bill and called for its passage. 

Here are sentences quoted from the large number of letters 
and telegrams I have received from individuals and organiza 
tions. Every one I am quoting came from the Pittsburgh dis 
trict, with its great number of persons of foreign birth: 

“ Every alien who dodged service forfeited his right to live on 
American soil.” ‘* Every red-blooded American in this district 
wishes your bill God speed.” ‘“ This country has stood for such 
treachery long enough. Now is the time to act.” “As a soldier 
with a year’s service overseas, I stand for America first. The 
alien slacker must go.” “The plan to admit only aliens who 
desire to become citizens is heartily approved.” ‘* Your depor- 
tation bill for aliens suits every American here.” “As an ex- 
soldier, I stand for withdrawing protection from those who de- 
serted us in time of need.” ‘ We stand shoulder to shoulder 
with you for Americanism as defined in your bill.” “ We need 
Americans far more than laborers.” “As a naturalized citizen 
proud of my country, I indorse your bill.” “ We unanimously 
indorse your bill and stand ready to help secure its passage.” 
“Every ex-soldier in Allegheny County indorses the deportation 
of these alien slackers and the establishment of new rules to 
prevent their stripe from ever coming in in the future.” “ This 
land of the free needs men who accept obligations as well as 
claim privileges.” ‘“‘ We believe this measure to the 
important hefore Congress.” 

Mr. Chairman, I could go on indefinitely giving such mes 
sages, but I do not need to add proof that the districts which 
know this problem best are alive to the vital necessity of making 
America a Nation in fact as well as in name. I am convinced 
that there should be no further delay. The American people 
are determined that in future-testing times there shall 


alien slacker class to stab America in the back 


Ne) 


be most 


be no 
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By unanimeus consent Mr. Davry, Mr. Cooper, and Mr. Froop 
were given leave to extend their remarks in the 
RECORD. 

M ROGERS. 
bill. 

The 
ment 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That if the Vresident shall find that the public 
safety requires that restrictions and prohibitions in addition to those 
provided otherwise than by this act be imposed upon the entry of aliens 
into the United States, and shall make public proclamation thereof, it 
shall, until otherwise ordered by the President or Congress, be un- 


lawful 

(a) For any alien to enter or attempt to enter the United States 
except under such reasonabl regulations, and orders, and sub- 
ject to such passport, visé, or 
President shall prescribe ; 

(b) For any person to transport or attempt to transport into the 
United States another person with knowledge or reasonable cause to 
believe that the entry of such other person is forbidden by this act; 

(c) For any person knowingly to make any false statement in an 
ipp tion for a passport or other permission to enter the United 
Stat with intent to induce or secure the granting of such permission, 
either for himself or for another ; 

(di) For any person knowingly 
assist in furnishing to another a 
evidence of permission to enter, not 
pe use ; 

(ec) For any 
passport or otber 
and designed for his use; 

(f) For any person to 
or precure to be forged, counterfeited, 
visé, or other permit or evidence 

States: 

(zg) For any 
to unother for 
terecl passport, 
mit, or evidenc« 
or been made 


Mr. EMERSON. 


revise sana 


Mr. Chairman, I ask for the reading of the 


CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the bill for amend- 


rules, 


to furnish or attempt to furnish or 
viséed passport or other permit or 
issued and designed for such other 
reson Ss 
er attempt to use any viséed 
of permission to enter not issued 


ise 


person knowingly to 
permit or evidence 


vfeit, mutilate, or alter, or cause 
mutilated, or altered, any pass 
of permission to enter the 


lorge, couute 


port, 
United ; : A , 
person knowingly or attempt to use or furnish 
use any faise, forged, counterfeited, mutilated, or al- 
permit, or evidence of permission, or any passport, per 

of permission which, though originally valid, has be 
void or invalid 

Mr. Chairman, [ offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio offers an amend- 
ment, which the Clerk will report 

The Clerk read as follows: 
offered by Mr. Emerson: Page 1, line 7, after the word 
‘which restrictions shall provide that no Bolshevist, 
W. sympathizer shall be allowed to enter the United 


to 


com 


Amendment 
“thereof” insert 
anar¢ hist, or 1. W 
States. 

Mr. ROGERS. 
the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentiem 
serves a point of order, 

Mr. EMERSON. Mr. Chairman, 1 
ment is subject to a point of order. 
vides that the President shall do all the legislating, and we 
place a penalty on it. We provide that if he finds it necessary 

»iunke these restrictions he may do so. If that is true, I can 
why this Congress, which has the power to originate 
legislation, can the restrictions shall 


Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on 


an from Massachusetts re- 


do not think this amend- 


t 
not see 
1 


ii1s what 


not also state 
contain 
Lhe 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Woul 


clude monarchists, and thos iO } 


rentieman be willing to in- 
veach absolute government 
nd autocracy also? 

Mr. EMERSON. Absolutely 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. We 
American” epithets against 
against Czarites and those who believe 

Mr. EMERSON. So am ] 

Mr. RAKER. Would not the gentleman's amendment re- 
strict the President to excluding only those named, when as a 
under this President can not only 


our 


as 


seeni 10 be applying ‘un 
Bolshevists. I am just much 


in absolute government. 


matter of fact legislation the 


exc 
named 


iLidie 
gentleman from Alabama aud all other unde- 
Instead of complicating the bill by any specifications, 
the President to exclude 


by 


ness 


the 


the way it stands now it is oven for 
all of them. 
Mr. EMERSON, 
ary with the 
y on this subject, 
iden that we think these 
landing her | Applause. | 
Mr. GALLAGHER. Is it not a fact that under the immigra 
tion law an undesirable immigrant can now be deported? 
Mr. EMERSON. Then what is the use of passing this bill? 
Mr. GALLAGHER. There is no use in passing it. 
Mer. EMERSON. This bill provides a double safety. 
Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. If the gentleman will refer to 
tand 5, on page 1, he will find that it reads: 
In addition to those provided otherwise than by this act. 
Now, it is my understanding of the immigration act that the 
persons mentioned in the gentleman’s amendment are included 
in prohibitions under existing law. 


leave it discre- 
should speak 


but we 


Congress 


Tigh bye ruc, 


Tha 
President Lt think 


persons should be prevented from 


lines 


thy 
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other limitations and cxeeptions as the | 


10 1 A A | could net be done under the present law. 
This bill practically pro- | 








| until legislation is enacted, to exclude Bolshevists, 


those named by the gentleman from Ohio but also those | 


and should express to the President the | 


Mr. EMERSON. I know; but this is not an immigration act 
This is an act to provide that our representatives in oth; 
countries shall visé passports given to some alien to come to th 
country. It is a double protection, if I understand it correct]; 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes; but in viséing the pas: 
ports they visé no passports where the applicants would con 
under the prohibitions of the present immigration act. 

Mr. EMERSON. They might do it. 

Mr. KNUTSON. If the gentleman will yield, I do not thi 
they would. 

Mr. EMERSON. 
this amendment. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Any mistake may be made; but the inte 
tion of the State Department is not to allow any of its rep 
sentatives abroad to visé the passports of undesirables. 

Mr. EMERSON. That may be true; but we are going | 
provide that those holding these views shall not have -their pir 
ports viséed. That is all we provide for. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I ask that the amendment be read again 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of ord 
against the amendment that it goes outside of the provisiv) 
of the bill in dealing wiih particular classes, whereas the |y 
guage of the bill is general. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Ohio wish to }) 
heard on the point of order? 

Mr. EMERSON. My contention is that the bill provides i} 
the President, if he deems it necessary, may make rules, a) 
may make the very rule for which my amendment provid 
The Congress of the United States, that creates the law, creat 
the authority in him to make the restrictions—by my amend 
ment notifies him that among the restrictions he shall make :) 
those provided for in the amendment. If we have the right 1 
give the President authority to make restrictions, we bay 
right to make the restrictions themselves. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. The Dill 
designed to prevent the admission of aliens. The amendmen 
offered by the gentleman from Ohio adds to it other classe 
which may not be admitted, anarchists, I. W. W.’s, Bolshevists 
and The rule is clear that where a bill is limited {: 
one class you can not by amendment add several other class: 
and the Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
word. I shall with much earnestness support this measure 


It might be done. I can see no harm 


so on. 


| is pleasing to note the attitude of the Members of this Hou 


the President to do that whi 
There is no provisio! 
in the law to-day whereby you ean exclude professors, doctors 
artists, travelers, and others who desire to come to this cou 
try. They are permitted to enter. 


upon this bill. It authorizes 


It is demonstrated by th 
report made to the War Department on the selective draft th: 
some of these are the ones that ought to be excluded. Ther 
ought to be restrictions in the immigration laws not only pro 
hibiting those who are in the other class of laborers who do no 
come within the purview, and there should be no wide-open pr 
vision as it now stands admitting these simply designated 

doctors, lawyers, artists, and travelers to enter this count 


| There should be proper restrictions. 


The provisions of this bill authorize the President for a y 
anarchis 
and all other undesirables, and that is what ought to be dom 
They are coming to this country. They are here now, som 
highly educated, who come here as lecturers to preach i 
promulgate their propaganda. Something has been said ab 
the Immigration Committee making a report on this subje: 
A bill was reported out last year, and we hope within a s! 
time that another bill will be reported out to this Congress ti 
will not only make provision whereby the laboring men whio | 
not come within the general law and proper rules and rez 
tions—that there will be restrictions placed upon those no 
the exempted class. 

There is no need of our overlooking the fact, as has bee! 
by the gentleman from Illinois, that in our universities—iu 


| names have been given of men who preach against the })! 


ciples of this Government. It is time that they should 
stopped. It is time that we should enact legislation tha! 

prohibit it. As has been said, irrespective of where tli 

come from, these undesirables should be excluded. 

Those admitted from Mexico should not have been admitt' 
There were those from California and Texas and New M: 
who wanted them to be admitted because they did not wal 
pay the going price for laboring men, and they wanted cli 
labor. That is the crux of the whole thing. 
Labor ought not to have been given the power to admit the! 
and it is the same with reference to the Japanese and the Ci 
nese. [Applause.] 


OCTOBER 15. 


The Secretary 0! 
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The 


The CHAIRMAN. 
fornia has expired. 

Mr. Raker had leave to extend his remarks. 

Mr. BOX. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment. Mr. Chairman, my friend Mr. Hupsperu referred to my 
attitude with reference to the legislation excluding aliens. The 
House heard my statement as to my position that I am opposed 
{to the admission of aliens, Mexicans and others, who ean not 
become American citizens. That was the position I took before 
ihe House. 

With reference to the admission of Mexicans as a war meas- 
to meet certain industrial needs, I took no action. I was 
present as a friendly spectator when a delegation from my 
State, none of them my constituents, asked for the admission 
of these people in that emergency. I say with reference to that 
class of people that they ought not to be admitted, and I am 
opposed to their admission. [Applause.]} 

Mr. SEARS. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum ’present. The Chair will 

unt. 

Mr. ROGERS (interrupting the count). Mr. Chairman, I 
move that the committee do now rise, and I hope that gentle- 
men in favor of this bill will vote against the motion. 

Che CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts moves 

it the committee do now rise. 

fhe question was taken. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, on that I demand tellers. 

rellers were ordered, and the Chair appointed Mr. SARs 

d Mr. Rocers to act as tellers. 


time of the gentleman from Cali- 


wre 


fhe committee again divided; and the tellers reported— 
ves 2, noes 68. 

So the committee refused to rise. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr, Chairman, I move that the 


committee do now rise. 
‘Vir. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
motion has just been made and decided in the negative, 
and that the motion of the gentleman from Missouri is therefore 
dilatory. 
The CHAIRMAN, The motion of the gentleman from Mis- 
ri following immediately the report of the tellers on the 
motion of the gentleman from Massachusetts that the committee 
rise the Chair would think must be regarded as dilatory, and 
therefore sustains the point of order. 
CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, for the sake of 
information, I would like to inquire what we are going to do— 
stay here and go around in a circle? 
Ir. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, if the leader of the minority 
Will restrain gentlemen on his side who are filibustering, there 
be no difficulty about passing this bill and getting away. 


\Ir 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I have uothing to do with the 
conduct of gentlemen on this side. 
Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, everybody is in favor of 


{ bill. 

the CHAIRMAN. Ividently there is not a quorum present. 
The Clerk will call the roll. 
Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
fo answer to their names: 


rhe 


A rman Donovan Hamilton McKenzie 

, ews, Md, Dooling Hardy, Tex. McKeown 
\nthony Doremus Haskell McKiniey, 111 
A Ik Dunbar Ilawley McLane 

J; Fagan Heflin McLaughlin, Nebr. 
I CJ Eagle Hersey McPherson 

I Echols Hill MacGregor 
Benham Edmonds Houghto: Maher 

! on Elliott Hulings Mann 

i Ellsworth Igoe Mansfield 

I mon Elston Ireland Mason 

I r Evans, Mont. Jefferis Mays 

I id Evans, Nev Johnson, Miss. Mead 

I ten fairfield Johnston, N, Y. Merritt 

I ks, IN, Ferris Kahn Montague 
Buchanan Fields Kelley, Mich Mooney 

I ughs Fitzgerald Kendall Moore, Pa. 

I r Foster Kennedy, Iowa Moore, Va. 

| Tem rear Kennedy, R. I. Moores, Ind, 
‘ vell Freeman Kettner Morin 

( bell, Kans. Fuller, Il. Kincheloe Mudd 

( trill Fuller, Mass. Kitchin Murphy 

( vay Gallivan LaGuardia Neely 

( Gandy Langley Nicholls, 8. C, 
( Ganly Larsen Nichols, Mich. 
‘ Gard Layton Nolan 

( Fla Garrett Lee, Ga. O'Connell 

, er Godwin, N. C. Lehlbach O'Connor 

( llo Goldfogle Linthicum Ogden 

‘ ) Goodall Little Olney 

( n Goodwin, Ark. Longworth Osborne 

I Minn. Goodykoontz Luce Overstreet 
Dempsey Graham, III. McAndrews Paige 

! on Greene, Vt. McCtintic Parker 

I Hamill McFadden Peters 
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Porter Rubey Steele Vestal 
Pou Sabath Stephens, Miss Vinson 
Purnell Sanders, Ind Stevenson Walsh 
Radcliffe Sanders, N. Y Stiness Ward 
Rainey, H. T. Saunders, Va. Strong, Pa Wason 
Rainey, Ala. Schall Sullivan Watsron, Va 
Ramsey Scully Sumners, Tex, Webb 
Rayburn Sells Swope Webster 
Reavis Shreve Taylor. Ari Vhite Me. 
Reed, N. Y. Sims Thompson Williams 
Reed, W. Va. Sinnott ‘Tillman Wilson, II. 
Rhodes Sisson Tincher Wilson, Pa 
Riddick Slemp Tinkham Wis 
Riordan Small Towner Wood, Ind. 
Robsion, Ky. Smith, N. Y. Treadway Woodyard 
Rose Snell Upshaw Yates 
Rowan Snyder Vaile Zihlmar 
While the Members in front of the Clerk's desk w being 


permitted to be recorded as present, 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, 
ond time? 

The CHAIRMAN. It does not have 
time. That is not the rule of the House. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
the rules of the House specifically provide 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will proceed. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of ordet 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is out’ of order. 

Mr. WINGO. I make the point of order, Mr. Chairman : 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will proceed. 

The Clerk proceeded and finished calling the names. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order grow- 
ing out of the roll call—— 

The CHAIRMAN, The 
order, 

Mr. WINGO. The Chair, as I understand it, 
Clerk to call the names of the Members only once. 


has the been called a se 


roll 


to be called a seco 


gentleman might state his point ¢ 


permiited th 
it 


I would | 


to be heard upon that proposition. The rules of the Hous 
require that they be called twice. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not care to hear the 


tleman on the point of order. 

Mr. WINGO. I make the point of order that the rules of 
House were specifically amended to meet just such a decisior 
made by a former Chairman in 1894. Of course, if the Chai 
does not care to hear the rules of the House discussed a1 
wishes arbitrarily to set aside the rules of the House, he ba 
that power. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Chair does not 
tleman on the point of order. 

Mr. WINGO. That is the decision of a man who is arbitrar) 
and has no respect for the rules, and I appeal from the decisioy 
of the Chair. 

SEVERAL MEMBERS. 


care to hear the ger 


The Chair has not made a decision. 


Mr. WINGO. Yes; the Chair has made a decision. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will overrule the point of 
order. 

Mr. WINGO. The point of order is that the rules of th 
House require specifically the roll to be called a second tin 


The rules further provide that the rules of the House shall gov 
ern proceedings in the committee except where otherwise sp 
cifically provided. In 1894 the Speaker held—and the genth 


Inan will find it in the Precedents, and 1 am familiar with tb 
Precedents 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is out of order: he ¢; 


not discuss a point of order during a roll call. 

Mr. WINGO. The point of order grows out of the 
and that is the only time a Member can make it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will make his point in the 
House and not in the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. WINGO. I appeal from the 
nade. The committee is the only place to make it. 

The committee rose; the Speaker having resumed the chair 
Mr. Fess, Chairman of the Committe®of the Whole House « 
the state of the Union, reported that that committee, having had 
under consideration the bill H. R. 9782, finding itself without 
quorum, under the rule he caused the roll to be called, where 
upon 214 Members answered to their names, a quorum, sani 
presented the list of the absentees to be entered on the Journ: 

Mr. WINGO. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 
Mr. WINGO. Is it proper 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, a point of order. 

Mr. WINGO. It is growing out of the present 

Mr. MAPES. A point of order. 


roll call, 


the decision of Chait 


situat | 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman is out of order; only 
noint of order can be entertained at a time. 

Mr. MAPES. But the gentleinan is not making @ potn 
order. 
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The SPEAKER. 
Mr. MAPES. 
The SPEAKER. 


He is making a parliamentary inquiry. 
I am making a point of order. 
fhe gentleman from Michigan is out of 
WINGO. I do not know whether the point of order is 
ell taken or not, so I desired to make the parliamentary in- 
Is it in order to raise in the House the question that 
rules of the House requiring the second call of the roll were 
not carried out in the Committee of the Whole? 
The SPEAKER. It formerly was the practice, but Speaker 
ruled Iast session when the committee rose simply to 
h a quorum, in order to prevent filibuster, for which the 
as prov 
was not in order to inake any motion to adjourn or raise 
rder, but that the House automatically resolved itself 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 


quiry. 


si 
ded—and seems to 
int of « 
the 
Ir. WINGO 
in «ee 


man 


In other rds, 
mimittee 


of the 


wo the point of order can only be 
I think the Speaker is right in that. The 
the Whole [Mr. Frss] ruled 


Committee of 


MAPES. Mr. Speaker - 
SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 
MAPES. It is too late to do any good on this particular 
but I do not think it ought to be allowed to pass 
all the Speaker’s attention to the fact that the 
of Speaker Crark in the last Congress on a similar 
on was that the Speaker would not recognize anyone for 
purpose, but that the House immediately went back into 


on, 


" ‘ ing 


ittee. 

WINGO. 
] the 
the point of order at fl 


I that is a I think the 
the Whole should have recog- 


time. I think the Speaker 


ruling 


think 


. : 
Committee ot 


correct 
in of 


IS 


SPEAKER. The Ohio will resume the 


the 


resunliers 


‘7 
ROGERS. Mr. ¢ 


I that 


} 
menaments 


hairman, nsent 
ite on section 1 and 
i CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 
Mir. McKEOWN, I object. 
Wir. ROGERS. Mr. lirman, I 
and amendments b how 
question was taken, and 
\ eemed to have it. 
\ir. WINGO Division, 
committee divided; 
the motion was 
Mr. RARER. Mr. Chairn 
revise and extend my remarks. 
HUDDLESTON I demand tellers on the vote. 
CHAIRMAN, If there is no objection, the request 
inted. 
HUDDLESTON. 
the announcement. 
It is too late. 


follow Zc 


(eng 


move that the debate on the 


? } 
closed, 
the Chair announced that 
Mr. 
and 


agreed to 


Chairman. 


I there were—ayes 97, noes 50. 
so 
I consent that 


Sk UNANIMOUS 


The Clerk will 


read 


any person Ww 


al 


ho shall 


order 


willfully violate any of the pro- 
f the President 


} al I or proclamation of 
or of any permit, 1 or regulation issued thereunder, 
nviction, be fined not more than $10,000, or, if a natural 
yned for not more than 20 years, or both; and the officer, 
gent of any corporation who knowingly participates in such 
ll be punished by like fine or imprisonment, or both; and 
* any 
apparel, and 
to th l 


oO ol any ¢ 


le 


vesst 


furnitu concerned such 


ited States. 


tackl in 


lorteited 


apy violation, 


nt 


insert 


following committee amendm was read: 
3, line 7 


CHAT! 


strike 


MAN 


£10,000’ *$5,000.”’ 


and 
The 


g question is on the committee amend- 
me! 
The question was taken, and the »amendment was ¢ 
Also the llowing 


Page 3, lin 


igreed to. 
committee amendment was read: 


word 


POLO 


twenty ” and insert the word 


he CHAIRMAN. The q 


rh 
Pine Clerk 


d the amendment was agreed to. 
as follows: 


sie. 3. That the term United States’ as used in this act 
the Canal Zone and all territory and waters, continental or insular, 
ubject to the jurisdiction of the United States 

the word “ person”’’ as used herein shall be deemed to mean any in 
dividual, partnership, association, company, or other unincorporated 
body of individuals, or corporation, or body politic. 


question was taken, a 


read 


vill | 


1, together with its or her appurtenances, equip- | 





iestion is on the committee amend- | 
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upply to the present case— } 


closed. | 


the 


OCTOBER 15. 


Mr. § 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is entitled to five minutes. 

Mr. SEARS. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Massachy 
setts was kind enough to state in the Recorp that I was op 
posed to the bill. I do not think it is necessary for me to deny 
the accusation, in view of the fact that Iam not opposed to th, 
bill. The gentleman also accuses me of filibustering. It ym; 
be news to the chairman of this committee that there are 22. 
Republican Members of this House, and that at least 100 o 
them could answer “present.” It might be news to him als, 
to know that this afternoon, when the point of no quorum was 
raised, there were more Democrats on the floor than Repub 
licans in order to make a count of 107 Members. I do not thin} 
it is fair for the chairman of the committee to accuse another 
of being opposed to a bill simply because he exercises his ric) 
under the rules, and makes the point of no quorum. It ‘ 
right a man has. There is no need of haste. We all recogni 
the fact that months ago we repealed—— 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
gentleman is not discussing the amendment. 

Mr. SEARS. What is the “last word”? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will please proceed 
der. The word is “ politic.” 

Mr. SEARS. I had forgotten the 
will call his attention to it. 

Mr. DYER. I have been here all day—— 

Mr. SEARS. The gentleman has been here all day, and 
did not meet until noon, and again I apologize to the gent 
man, because he got here before I did. 

This word was used by a gentleman well versed in the E: 
lish language and is at the end of the paragraph. I did 
intend by my motion seriously to strike the word out, bee: 
if you did it would not be a well-rounded sentence. 1 want 
congratulate this committee on adding the word the 
tence. I know of no other word that could be used where 
appears at the end of the sentence. I only trust that when ¢! 
bill is passed by the House that it will not receive the san 
fate as did the bill repealing the tax on cold drinks. Now, 
we had had this last word at the end of the bill repealing 1 
luxury tax on Coco-Cola no doubt it would have been p 
by the Republican majority in the Senate long ago, and IT we 
not be receiving letters criticizing me for not working in 
gress and stating that the House was doing nothing. 

Mr. PLATT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SEARS. I yield to my good friend from New 
he has something to say about the last word, but L would 
have the distinguished educator and my friend violate th 
of the House by departing from that last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Fk 


EARS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the la; 


i\ 


iS 


last word, and thereto 


This is a beautiful word. 


Lo 


\ } 
LON 


| has expired. 


Mr. ROGERS. 
the debate this 
closed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
unanimous consent that the debate 
amendments thereto be now closed. 

Mr. SEARS. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. ROGERS. Then, Mr. Chairman, I move that 
on this section and all amendments thereto be now ¢! 
The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Massachusett 
that the debate on this section and all amendments ther 
now closed. The question is on agreeing to that motio! 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The debate on 
the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

4. That in order to carry out the purposes and provisions « 
t the sum of $600,000 is hereby appropriated. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I was wondering wht 
$600,000 is a sufficient amount of money to carry this law 
execution. Yet I doubt whether I ought to raise the questi 
its sufficiency. I move that all debate on this section bh 
closed. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Illinois move 
all debate on this section be now closed. The question 
agreeing to that motion. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced 


Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous conse! 
and all amendments thereto b 


on section 
from Mussachusetts 
on this section an 


Is there objecti« nn? 
the «le 
clos 


the section is 


Sec. 


at 


| the ayes seemed to have it. 


; ‘ | 
includes | 


| counted. 


Mr. SEARS. Mr. Chairman, a division. 
The CHAIRMAN. A division is called for. 
sire 2 division on this vote will rise and stand until they 
{After counting.] On this vote the ayes are os 
the noes 16. 


Mr. SEARS. 


Those who de- 


Tellers, Mr. Chairman, 








—— 








he CHAIRMAN. ‘Tellers are requested. ‘Those who are in 
’ taking the vote by tellers will rise and stand until 
ie counted. {After counting.}] Not a sufficient number. 
he motion was agreed to. 
CHATRMAN. ‘The Clerk will read. 
Clerk read as follows: 
>. That this act shall take effect upon the date when the provl- 
of the act of Congress approved the 22d day of May, 1918, en- 
An act to prevent in time of war departure from and entry into 
United States, contrary to the public safety,’ shall cease to be 
ive and hall continue In force and effect for a period of one 
thereafter. 
ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, section 5 of this bill simply 
ides that when the present act ceases to be operative the 


iow under consideration shall take effect and continue for 
from that time. It is the opinion of the State Depart- 
of who have studied the subject that at the end 
ur conditions will have sufficiently clarified in Europe 


‘ Vu 


ne Trost 


at it is quite likely that we ean return to the normal mode | 


lministering our inward tide of immigration. 
(Chairman, I unanimous eonsent that 
tion be now Closed. 

e CHAIRMAN, The gentleman 

jimous consent that all debate 

ere objection? 
WINGO. ng 


gentleman object 


all debate on 


ask 


from Massachusetts asks 


Reservi Ln 


to 


right to object, Mr. 
my proceeding for five minutes 


ithe 


of order? I am in favor of the bill, but I want to discuss 
her matter. 
I CANNON, Many of us have other engagements. 
11 Wil NGO. Yes ] appreciate that, hut we eould have al 
rough. 
Vr. MADDEN. I am sorry, Mr. Chairman, but I will have 
) 


Viect. 
CHATRMAN., l ! 


Obhiection is heard. 


ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I ask that my-request be put 
CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
ous consent that the debate be closed on this seetion and 
dments thereto. Is there objection? 
ere Was ho objection, 
ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I nx that the commitiee do 
e and report the bill favorably to the House with two 


with the recommendation that the 
ed to and that the bill as amended do pass, 
fhe CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from 


iments, 


Massachusetts moves 


he committee do now rise and report the bill favorably to | 
Ie vith two amendments, with the recommendation 
th nendments be agreed to and that the bill as amended 
The question is on agreeing to that motion 
motion was agreed to 
‘dingly the committee ros nha Speake r having re- 
the chair, Mr. Vrs Chairman of the Committee of the 
House on the state of the Union, reported that that com 
having had under consideration the bill (H. R. 9782) 
ite further the entry of aliens into the United States, 
nstracted him to report the same back to the House with 
iumendments, with the recommendation that the amend- 


vc agreed to and that the bill as amended do pass. 
ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on 
\! and amendments to final passage. 


\1 


| SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetis moves 
vious question on the bill and amendments to final pas 
WINGO, Myr. Speaker, I rise to question of privilegs 
i¢ Whole House. 
he SPEAKER. The yentleman will siate it. 


WINGO. Awhile ago, in Committee of the Whole, when 


« committee found itself without a quorum, the Chairman 
ed the roll to be called under the rules of the Hlouse. 
\\ the roll had been called onee, he ruled that it could not 
illed the second time. When a point of order was at- 


d to be made, he declined to entertain a point of order. 


nade a point of order against the Chair’s action, where 
he Chair ruled that the point of order could not be made 
committee, but must be made in the House. From this 


on L appealed, but the Chair ignored my appeal. The 
‘er took the chair, and the Chairman reported, whercupon 
ed the point of order on the action of the Chairman, and 
Speaker properly ruled the committee automatically re- 
(Lits sitting. Now, the House is interested in maintaining 
es governing its procedure when it is sitting in the Com- 
tee of the Whole, and I would like to read to the Speaker 

rules on that point, 
first rule to which I wish to direct the attention of the 

is the Jast paragraph of Rule NNTIT; 







arr 
st 





on this section be now closed. | 


Chairman, | 


amendments | 
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rhe rules of proceeding in the House shall be observed in Cor ‘ 
of the Whole House so far as they may be applicabk 

Now, the rule of the House ¢ the question of roll « 

Rule XV-—is as follows: 

Upon every roll call the names ihe Members ial 
alphabetically by surname, except when two or more have t 
surname, in which case the name of the State shall be added: 
there be two such Members fro same State the whole nam all 
be called, and aftcr the roll alled, the Clerk sl ult 
in their alphabetical order the nen of the iu ting ; | 
after the Speaker ill not entertain a request to record 
announce a pair the Member’s name ha Ce! ted 
clause & of this ru 

Now, clause 2 of Rule XXIII reads us follows: 

Whenever a Committee of the Whole House or of the Whole H 
the state of the Union finds itself without a quorum, which shal 
sist of 100 Members, the Chairman shall cause the roll to be « ed 
and thereupon the committee shall rise, and the Chairman shall por 
the names of the absentees to the House, which shal] be eutered on th 
Journal; but if on such a call a quorum shall appear the committ 
shall thereupon resume its sitting without further order of the Hou 

Now, it does not say there in what particular manner the roll 


shall be called, but paragraph Sof Rukh NNIll spe ificall, a) 

vides that 
The rules of 

of the Whole House so far 


The rule of the House 


»bserved in 
ible, 


specifically requires the roll to be call 


shall be 
pe appli 


“ling in the Hous: 
as they may 


procet Conn 


i second time, for the purpose of recording the names of thos 
not voting on the iirst call, and the rule governing the questior 
of no quorum in Committee of the Whole provides specifically 
that the roll shall be called. Then how shall it be called lt 
Shall be called in the only manner that the rules have provice 

for anywhere in the Manual, and that is to call it twice, 


Now, Ll understand that the gentleman from Ohio | Mr, F: 


? 
who was acting as Chairman of the Committee of the Whole to 


day, made this same decision once before and based his ruling 
on «a decision of a Speal rr made on Mar 19, 1894, which held 
that in the Committee of the Whole when the roll is culled on a 
point of no quorum the rule requires the roll to be called but 
once. That decision is in Fourth Hind Precedents. ‘There 
Was a subsequent decision, and in Vifth Hinds’ Precedents you 
will find that Mr. Hinds seis out the rule: 

SEC. 6046. On a roll call for vote era eall of the House th ame 
of the Members are called alphabetically, by surname. 

After ti roll has been called tl noe nee, the nants ti 
esponding are called again. 

fter the roil call is completed the Speaker is forbidden to « tais 
a request to record a vote unless in ca here Member's | 0 
has n noted In ascertaining a quorum 

The Speaker is forbidden to entertain request for the annou 
ment of a pair at ti other than that in whieh such announcement 
are in order. 

By practic les 1 a former rule ti es of th no tit 
on a roll eall ecorded the REcorp 

Then it goes on and undertak io ve the history of ¢! 
rule. ; 

Now, he is the p sition IT want to submit to the Chair: 
There is nowhere u s le decision, except the one referred to 
in 1894, in Four Hinds’ Precedents, whieh is prior to Viftl 
Hinds’ Precedents, which I ive read, governing the numbe 
of times that the roll shall be eniled in the committee, bu 
rules of the Hou specifically provide that the ui 
control the procedure in the Committee of the Whole whereve! 
applicable It is certainly plicable, tor there is th i 
reason why the roll should be called twice in the committee as 
in the House. What is the reason? It grows out of the ex 
perience of the Houst If the Sneaker has examined the his 
tory of this rule nd J am sure he has——he knows that it arose 
because of the fact that, as we saw it a few moments ago, the 
roll having been called only on the pit of the House was 
filed with Members who had not answered upon the first roll 
eall, and the Clerk, amidst the confusion, undertook to notice 
and call the names of the different Members who were standing 
in the pit of the House. The history of the rule and the dis 
cussion of i vhat little « ussion can be found in the Rec 
ornp—shows th that very condition arising was the o¢ ol 
for the rule requiring the second calling of the roll, becar ii 
expedited the busine of the Ho tnd was more satisfa r" 
and was more aceurat 

L submit to the Chair that the House is interested in maint: 
ing orderly procedure and its ' nles governing ft! i 


e 
i 


the Whole. 


mittee o 
ncscs \ 


Mr. FESS. il 

Mr. WINGO. How 

The SPEAKER. The 
in his own right. 

Mr. WINGO. I rose to a question of privilege of the whol 
House, and I am entitled to l } am perfectly willing 
to yield any time that the gentleman from Ohio wants. 

The SPEAKEI The Chair has some question whether 
of "the whole Heus » knows 


fr. Speaker-——— 


mich W 


bie 


wy) 


time «oe rentienan 


erontlems fre Ohio enn be 


recogn 


this 
that 


> 
\. 
privile of hrf 


5« 


is a question 
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\rkansas would not abuse the privilege. 
the gentleman from Ohio would have 


the gentleman from 
The Chair thinks that 
the sume right 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, has the Chair any knowledge of 
what happened in the Comiittee of the Whole House? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understands that the gentleman 
from Arkansas did not bring it up as a question for the Chair 
to rule upon. 

Mr. WINGO. Yes, Mr. Speaker; and I will explain why. 
The procedure does not affect me so much, as I am always here 
at all roll calls, but it is a dangerous precedent to establish, be- 
cause it is contrary to the experience of the House. The Chair- 
man having refused to entertain the point of order, the Speaker 
having properly ruled that he could not pass upon it when the 
Chairman reported to the House, the only way the House can 
enforce its rules on the Committee of the Whole, where its 
Chairman acted as in this instance, is for the House to act, as 
2 violation of its rule is a breach of the privileges of the House. 
I ask for a ruling on it, and I reserve the balance of my time. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks it is a doubtful question 
of privilege, but the Chair is inclined to think that it is a 
question of privilege of the House, and the Chair will recognize 

i@ gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, I will say to the House that this 
nutter had been looked up some months ago when I was in the 
chair.and when frequent points of no quorum were made con- 
suming much time in ealling the roll. I did not decide it off- 
hand. The Speaker will recollect that I called him to the desk 
at one time and told him that I would so rule in the interest of 
conserving time, and I notified the committee and the House 
that I would rule that one roll call in Committee of the Whole 
is the rule, and that the second roll call is simply a permission 
allowed in the practice in recent years, but not recognized by 
the rules at all. 

The precedent to which the gentleman from Arkansas refers 
covers proceedings in the House. Of course, two calls of the 
roll are required by the rule in the House, but not in the com- 
mittee. However, the gathering at the well of the House, either 
in the House or the Committee of the Whole, is not in the rule. 
That is a bad practice which has grown out of the fact that 
since the House Office Building has been erected Members 
remain in their offices except when the House or committee is 
dividing, and are not so apt to be on the floor of the House 
as they used to be before that building was erected. Therefore 
this practice of gathering in the well to be counted was entered 
into without any recognition in the rules merely for the con- 
venience of Members. So far as the gentleman’s statement is 
concerned, that can easily be cured if the House thinks it wise 
to do so, because it is a practice which is not recognized except 
by mere permission of the House itself. 

Section 841 of the Manual states specifically that in Commit- 
tee of the Whole the roll is called but once, and it refers to 
the ruling of Speaker Crisp, in 1894, on this specific question, 
where a Member demanded his name be recorded because the 
roll had not been called twice. Hinds’ Precedents, to which the 
gentleman refers, is the only precedent, so far as I know, on 
the calling of the roll in Committee of the Whole. It specifically 
limits it to one call, while the other precedent to which the 
gentleman referred, quoted as a later decision, has to do with 
proceedings in the House. It says that on “the call of the 
House,” and the gentleman knows that the call of the House 
is never made in committee. That is made in the House. There- 
fore the citation which he claims is the more recent one, and 
which he erroneously asserts nullifies the Crisp decision, refers 
to a roll call in the House, while the one upon which I made 
the decision refers to the roll call in committee. While we have 
been calling the roll the second time in committee, it is a 
practice of comparatively recent years that all Members know 
is « mere permission for the convenience of Members, as has 
been admitted and frequently stated by different Members on 
the {] The House can decide whether it will continue the 
practice or follow the rule. I have decided on the basis of 
the rule. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. I will. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The gentleman, I :m sure, understands that 
this is a matter of some practical interest to all Members, and 
he also understands the practice which is not in the rule, but 
is universally observed, that the bell shall ring and notify Mem- 
bers on a roll eall. 

Mr. BLANTON. 
adjourn. 

Mr. CRAMTON, It is the universal practice that there shall 
be a ring of three bells for any roll call. 


oor, 


Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
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Mr. BLANTON. This is a matter which ean be settled 


morrow, and I move that the House adjourn. 
The gentleman can not interrupt the debste 
Mr. Speaker, is not a motion to adjourn 


The SPEAKER. 
Mr. BLANTON. 
order at any time? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks not. 

Mr. CRAMTON. If the gentleman will permit, the gentlen 
from Ohio understands that it is customary to ring three bells 
to notify Members of a roll call—— 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order (hq; 
there is no quorum present. I think we can settle this question 
in the morning. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has the right to make {jo 
point of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair wij] 
count. 

Mr. BLANTON, 
or three hours. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman 
until I complete my question? 

Mr. BLANTON. This is a discussion that could be carried 
on for two or three hours. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I just want half a minute in which to co) 
plete my question. 

Mr. ROGERS (interrupting the count). Mr. Speaker, I want 
to prefer a request for unanimous consent, if the gentleman wi]! 
withhold his point of no quorum for a moment. 

Mr. BLANTON. Why, the previous question has been ordered. 
and this bill will come up for a vote the first thing in the 
morning. 

Mr. ROGERS. 
ordered. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, let me suggest that we lay aside 
this matter until the House can vote on the previous question 

Mr. BLANTON. Very well, I withdraw my point of no quo- 
rum for the present. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
further discussion of this parliamentary point be postponed until 
the morning, and that the gentlemen be recognized at that time 
for the purpose of continuing it. 

Mr. WINGO. Why, let the Chair put the question on the pre- 
vious question, and then the gentleman can move to adjourn. 

Mr. ROGERS. Iam perfectly satisfied with that. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on ordering the previous 
question on the bill and amendments to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

ADJOURN MENT. 

Speaker, I move that the House do now 


i 


This discussion could be prolonged for {\yo 


wait for a moment 


But the previous question has not 


been 


Mr. ROGERS. Mr. 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 6 o’clock and 
48 minutes p. m.) the House adjcurned until to-morrow, Thurs- 
day, October 16, 1919, at 12 o’clock noon. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 


RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. HAUGEN, from the Committee on Agriculture, to which 
was referred the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 230) authorizing 
and directing the Secretary of Agriculture to prepare and issue a 
supplementary report on the condition of the cotton crop, re 
ported the same without amendment, accompanied by «a report 
(No. 384), which said joint resolution and report were referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 8314) to provide for the 
training of officers of the Army in aeronautic engineering and 
the issue of equipment and materials therefor, reported the same 
with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 3585), ich 
said bill and report were referred to the Committee of the \\ 
House on the state of the Union. 

CHANGE OF REFERENCE 

Under é¢lause 2 of Rule XXII, committees 
from the consideration of the following bills, 
ferred as follows: a 

A bill (EL R. 9520) granting a pension to Euphrates Ilutl; 
Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 2468) granting a pension to 8. P. Battle; Gom- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the Com 
mittee on Pensions, 


were disch eel 
which were re 
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PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. By Mr. RHODES: A bill (H. R. 9964) granting an increas: 
Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials of pension to Elizabeth I. E. Duffield; to the Committee on h 
ere intreduced and severally referred as follows: valid E = — oe: ; ' 

Mr. TOWNER: A bill (H. R. 9944) authorizing the Secre- Also, a bill (H. R. 9965) en pension Hann ‘ 
ry of the Treasury to accept on behalf of the United States the Ritter ; — Committee on Invalid E ensions. 
. y - . Vv ° 4 . A yt ride for ti 

ition by Sedgwick Post, No. 10, Grand Army of the Republic, | _ By Mr. SEARS: A bill’ (H. R. 9966) to provide 1 - m 

ts memorial hall property in Bedford, Taylor County, Iowa, | 0 entrance and clearance fees exroncounty collected by tl 

Federal building purposes; to the Committee on Public toms authorities from the Peninsular & Occidental St 

dings and Grounds Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr, JUUL: A bill. (H. R. 9945) to provide for reduced | _ Also, a bill (H. R. 9967) for the relief of Samu 
vay fares for discharged soldiers, sailors, marines, and | Dean; to the Comanittes on ¢ gee 
* * ‘ es be ? > SNE . i > OG) for the relic ( | 
rses who served in the war with Germany while traveling to By Mr. SNELL: A bill (H. R. 9968) for the 1 rl 
or aecept employment ; to the Committee on Interstate and | Debuke; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
n Commerce. | By Mr. TAYLOR of Arkansas: A bill (H. R. 9969) 
Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota: A bill (H. R. 9946) to | 4 pension to Charles W. Anderson; to the Committee on P 
provide revenue for the Government and to maintain in the Pe a ita i! —™ : 
United States the production of wheat and its products; to the | _By Mir, WINGO: A bill CH. R. 9970) granting a pension 
( mittee on Ways and Means. Frank I*. Pittman; to the Committee on Pensions, 
hy Mr. STEVENSON: A bill CH. R. 9947) to authorize J. L. | _ 
\uderson and H. M. Duvall to construct a bridge across Great — —— 
: : a : a : PETITIONS, ETC 
P Dee River near the town of Cheraw, S. C.; to the Com- I I 
ee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, |} Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were lai 
Mr. MOORE of Virginia: A bill (H. R. 9948) to amend | on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 
ons S7T8b and S878e of the Code of Law for the District of | By the SPEAKER (by request): Petition of General Synoe 
Columbia; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. of the Reformed Church in America, protesting against the re 
By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A bill (H. R, 9949) to | peal of the war-time prohibition act; to the Committee on the 


end sections 4 and 10 of the act of June 29, 1906, as amended, 
iting to naturalization, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
ee on Immigration and Naturalization. 
Mr. BLAND of Virginia: A bill! (H. R. 9950) to provide 
examination and survey of the channels in Hampton 
Va., and James River, Va., leading to Camp Eustis, Va., 
li a view to increasing the width and depth of the channels 
of Hampton Roads and James River, Va.; to the Committee on 
R and Harbors. 
a bill (H. R. 9951) to provide for an examination and 
vey of the channel of Little Wicomico River, Northumber- 
| County, Va., and of the channel connecting the said river 
Chesapeake Bay ; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 
Mr. BROWNE: A bill (H, R. 9952) authorizing the Secre- 
of the Treasury to build an addition to the present post- 
building at Wausau, Wis.; to the Committee on Public 
dings and Grounds. 

Mr. HAYDEN: A bill (H. R. 9971) to repeal that part of 
Indian appropriation act approved April 24, 1904, which 
thorizes the exchange of public lands for private lands in- 
ided within Indian reservations; to the Committee on Indian 
\fl rs, 

By Mr. DALLINGER: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. to 

orize leave of absence for employees of the Postal Service 
ic Commonwealth of Massachusetts who are members of 

Massaehusetts State Guard; to the Committee on Expendi- 
in the Post Oftice Department 


ads 


re 


oftice 
Bh 
b 


|2n 


dott ame 


} 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 
iler clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
introduced and severally referred as follows: 
Mr. BROWNE: A bill (H. R. 9953) granting a pension to 
‘ra Norton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Mr. COADY: A bill (H. R. 9954) granting a pension to 
Schenkelberger ; to the Committee on Pensions, 
Mr. DICKINSON of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 9955) grant- 
increase of pension to Daniel Brummett; to the Com- 
»on Invalid Pensions. 


€ 
« 


| Mr. FERRIS: A bill (H. R. 9956) granting a pension to 
Venus B. King; to the Committee on Pensions. 
iy Mr. HAYS: A bill (H. R. 9957) granting a pension to 
M. Riddick; to tle Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 9958) for 
‘elief of Joe FP. Jenkins: to the Committee on Military Af- 
1) 
by Mr. JONES of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 9959) granting 
increase of pension to James. Hunt; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 
by Mr. KEARNS: A bill CH. R. 9960) granting an increase 
ension to Erastus F. Sparks; to the Committee on Invalid 
ensiongs, 


hy Mr. LEA of California: A bill (H. R. 9961) granting a 
‘ion to Martha Ann Welch; to the Committee on Pensions. 
by Mr, MAJOR: A bill (HL. R. 9962) granting a pension to 
\ugustus, Thompson ; to the Committee on Pensions. 
by Mr. REED of New York: A bidk (BL. RB. 9963) granting an 
lcrease of pension to Leman Bartholomew; to the Committee 
Invalid Pensions. 






a 








Judiciary. 

By Mr. BRIGGS: Petition of Southern Pine Association, op 
posing Government ownership of railroads; the Committes 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania: Petition of certain citi 
zens of Mount Oliver and St. Clair boroughs, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
opposing adoption of the Smith-Towner edueational hill, Hous 
bill 7; to the Committee on Education. 

Mr. DYER: Petition of John M. Malang, State highway 
superintendent of the State of Missouri, favoring the passage of 
the bill now pending in Congress, giving te the State furthei 
Federal aid ; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Rea 

Also, petition of Ralston Purina Co., of St. Louis, Mo 
testing against the passage of the Vestal bill, House bill 97 
to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures, 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: Petition of the Industria 


to 


dey 
> 


ais 
rie 


> 


Welfare Commission of the State of Washington, urging Fed 
eral regulation of the hours of laber and minimum waves for 
women in industry ; to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. RAKER: Telegram from the wholesale grocers ot 


northern California, favoring the passage of House bill 7482 
to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures, 

Also, petition of Charles D. Stark, mining engineer, of Johns 
ville, Plumas County, Calif., protesting against Senate hil 
2896, providing for the sale and use of exnlesives: to the Con 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. REED of West Virginia: Na 


Resolutions of the 


Goff Camp, Sons of Veterans, Clarksburg, W. Va., condenmi 
lawlessness and urging measures to promote patriotism ! 
courage loyalty to American institutions; to the Committ 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. YATES: Petition of the Griswald Manufacturing Co 
Erie, Pa., protesting against the giving of additional power t 
the Federal Trade Commission; to the Committee on ‘ 
Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Industriai Management, New York beg 
ing to the President’s industrial conferen: (1) Elimina 
unfair privilege of employer or employee, and make ht S 


and industry fulfill their responsibilities to the commu 
(2) free all industries producing socially necessary commodities 
or supplying public service from selfish or incompetent 
cratic control; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Princeton Post, No. 125, Hlinois Branch o 
the American Legion, protesting against any effort being mack 
to mitigate the punishment meted out to conscientious objector 
by courts-martial, which they are now serving in penal institu 
tions; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Princeton Post, No. 125, Illinois Branch « 
the American Legion, urging the passage of bill now penii: 
providing for six months’ pay te all honorably discharged so! 


t 


aute 


diers, sailors, and marines: to the Committee on Military 
Affains, 

Also, petition of the American Legion of Illinois, Washingtol 
Post, No. 100, Washington, IIL, protesting against the lessevin: 
of terms now being served by. conscientious objectors; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Elgin Motor Car Corporation, Argo, LIL, 


favoring the open shop and insisting that stoppage of indusirial 
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processes by labor will prove harmful in the long run to the 
interests of organized labor; to the Committee on Labor. 

Also, petition of Mathias Klein & Co., Sterne & Klein Co., 
the Seng Co., Pheoll Manufacturing Co., and L. W. Meckstroth, 
president Woodstock Typewriter Co., all of Chicago, Ill.; Rowe 
Manufacturing Co. and Shaw, Welsh & Co., of Galesburg, II1.; 
the Williams Sealing Corporation, Decatur, Ill.; J. D. Tower & 
Sons Co., Mendota, Ill.; and U. O. Colson Co., Paris, IIL, pro- 
testing against the closed shop; to the Committee on Labor, 


SENATE. 
Tuourspay. October 16, 1919. 
(Legislative day of Tuesday, Oct. 14, 1919.) 


The Senate met at 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. 
quorum, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will! call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 


11 o'clock a. m. 


President, I suggest the absence of a 


swered to their names: 


Ball 
Bankhend 
Beckham 
Branderee 
Calder 
Capper 
Chamberiain 
Colt 
Culberson 
Cummins 
Curtis 

Dial 
Dillingham 


Hale 
liarding 
llarris 
Harrison 
Iienderson 
Ilitchcock 


Johnscn, Calif. 
Jones, N. Mex, 


Jones, Wash, 
Kellogg 
Kendrick 
Kenyon 
Keyes 


McKellar 
McNary 
Myers 
Nelson 
New 
Newberry 
Norris 
Nugent 
Overman 
Page 
Penrose 
Phelan 
Phipps 


Shields 
Smith, Ariz. 
Smith, Ga. 
Smith, Md. 
Smoot 
Spencer 
Stanley 
Sterling 
Sutherland 
Thomas 
‘Townsend 
‘Trammell 
Underwood 


Wadsworth 
Walsh, Mont. 
Warren 
Watson 
Williams 
Wolcott 


Pittman 
Poindexter 
Pomerene 
Ransdell 
Robinson 
Sheppard 
Sherman 


King 
Kirby 
Knox 
Lenroot 
Lodge 
McCormick 
McCumber 


lernaid 
Ihe 


linghuysen 


(;yronna 


Mr. NORRIS. 
from Oklahoma 
hearing. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
SmitrH] snd the Senator from Seuth Dakota [Mr. JoHNSON] 
are détained by illness in their families. 

Mr. PHELAN. The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Sim- 
MONS], the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore], the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Swanson], the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
AsHuRST] are absent on official business, 

Mr. KING. The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR], 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Warsi], and the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Reep] are necessarily detained in the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-nine Senators have an- 
swered to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 


I wish to announce the absence of the Senator 
{Mr. Gore], who is engaged in a committee 


AUTOMATIC TRAIN PIPE CONNECTOR, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. As in legislative session, the Chair 


submits a communication from the Interstate Commerce Com- | 


mission, transmitting a report of the Chief of the Bureau of 


Safety relative to tests of the railway safety device submitted | 


Automatie Connector. Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 
the Committee on 


by the American 
which will be referred to 
merce, without printing. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 


\ message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. 
Hempstead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House agrees 
to the concurrent resolution of the Senate authorizing the Clerk 
of the Ilouse in the enrollment of the bill (H. R. 8624) to amend 
an act entitled “An act to provide further for the national 
security and defense by encouraging the production, conserving 
the supply, and controlling the distribution of food products and 
fuel,” approved August 10, 1917, and to regulate rents in the 
District of Celumbia, to make certain corrections, with an 
smendment, in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
following bill and joint resolution, in which it requested the 
coneurrence of the Senate: 

A bill (HL. R. 
and 

A joint resolution (H. J. Res. 250) authorizing and directing 
the Sccretary of Agriculture to prepare and issue a supple- 
meray on the condition of the cotton crop. 


0621) to establish load lines for certain vessels: 


report 


Interstate Com- | 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The message further announced that the Speaker of the Hoya 
had signed the following enrolled bills, and they were therey), 
signed by the Vice President: 

H. R. 1429. An act adding certain lands to the Idaho Nationa} 
Forest and the Payette National Forest, in the State of Idsj\,- 
and ° , 

H. R. 9203. An act to punish the transportation of stolen 
motor vehicles in interstate or foreign commerce. 


n 


HOUSE BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED. 


H. R. 3621. An act to establish load lines for certain vessels, 
was read twice by its title and referred to the Committee 0) 
Commerce. 

H. J. Res. 230. Joint resolution authorizing and directing the 
Secretary of Agriculture to prepare and issue a supplement;ry 
report on the condition of the cotton crop, was read twice by its 
title and referred to the Committee on Agriculture and For stry, 


yal 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


Mr. LODGE presented a memorial of John McBride Branch, 
Friends of Irish Freedom, of Lawrence, Mass., and a memoria] 
of sundry citizens of Latimer County, Okla., remonstrating 
against the ratification of the proposed league of nations treaty, 
which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the Baptist Association of 
Worcester, Mass., praying that aid be extended to Armenia, and 
for the ratification of the proposed league of nations treaty, 
which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. NEWBERRY presented a memorial of sundry citizens of 
Coldwater, Mich., remonstrating against the ratification of the 
proposed league of nations treaty, which was ordered to lie on 
the table. 

He also presented a petition of Hiram Lodge, No. 1, Free 
and Accepted Masons, of Detroit, Mich., and a petition of 
Bersheba Chapter, No. 9, Order of the Eastern Star, of Detroit, 
Mich., praying for an investigation into the recent race riots 
and mob violence, which were referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED. 


sills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. PENROSE: 

A bill (S. 3235) fixing the compensation of United States 
inspectors of customs; to the Committee on Finance. 

A bill (S. 3236) granting an increase of pension to Emma 
Taylor; and 

A bill (S. 3287) granting a pension to James Donnelly ; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

3y Mr. WADSWORTH: 

A bill (S. 3238) relating to detached service of officers of the 
Regular Army; and 

A bill (S. 3259) to amend the Army appropriation act for 
1920 so as to authorize travel allowances to persons discharged 
from disciplinary barracks -and other places of confinement 
other than honorably, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. NELSON: 

A bill (S. 3240) for the relief of the heirs of Fdward H. 
Ozmun, deceased; to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 3241) to authorize the incorporated town of Ketchi- 
kan, Alaska, to issue bonds for the construction and equipment 
of schools therein, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Territories. 

By Mr. NEWBERRY: 

A bill (S. 3242) granting an increase of pension to Jolin W. 
La Rue; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KING: 

A bill (S. 3248) to reduce the tariff duties on the im 
tion of manufactures of wool; to the Committee on Finance 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 115) to lay an embargo on 
the importation of raw wool into the United States until the 
Government stores of raw wool are disposed of; to the Cot- 
mittee on Finance, 

AMENDMENT TO DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. SMOOT submitted an amendment authorizing the Bureau 
of Efficiency to investigate the methods of business of Ue 
sureau of War Risk Insurance and to report to Congress, ¢l¢. 
intended to be proposed by him to the first deficiency appropri 
tion bill, which was referred to the Committee on Approprias 
tions and ordered to be printed. 











RECEPTION THE THE 
LODGE. Mr. President, I send to the desk the following 
and ask unanimous consent for its present consideration. 
order was read, considered by unanimous consent, and 


TO KING OF BELGIANS. 


I 


animously agreed to, as follows: 

0 red, That on Tuesday, October 28, 1919, at 1 o’clock p. m., the 
Se] will take © recess until 1.30 o’clock p. m., that it may receive 
1 jesty the King of the Belgians. 


PROMOTION 


FRANCE submitted the following concurrent resolution 
(‘on. Res. 13), which was referred to the Committee to 
Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 

] jlved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That joint committee be, and is hereby, created, consisting of three 
of the United States Senate and three Members of the House 
of Representatives, to be appointed by the President of the Senate and 
the Speaker of the House, respectively, to make a survey of and report 

those activities of the several departments, divisions, bureaus, offices, 

d agencies of the Government of the United States which relate to 
he tection and promotion of the public health, sanitation, care of 
the k and inju red, and the collection and dissemination of informa- 

lating thereto: Provided, That the Medical Department of the 
United States Army and the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery of the 
United States Navy shall not be included within the scope of this 


OF THE PUBLIC HEALTH. 


That such committee is directed and empowered to report to 
ngress not later than March 1, 1920: 
[he statutory powers and duties conferred by 


the Congress on 


artment, division, bureau, office, or agency of the United States 
G ment to carry on any work pertaining to the conservation and 


ement of the public health, together with any rules and regula- 
ti uthorized or promulgated thereunder. 


(he organizations now existing in the Federal Government for 
| pose of carrying out these powers and duties, together with the 
D uel of, appropriations for and expenditures by each department, 
Lit n, bureau, office, and agency during the fiscal year ending June 


rhe coordination now existing between said departments, divi- 
reaus, offices, and agencies, together with any conflicts, over- 
or duplication of powers, duties, functions, organization, and 


existing between the Gov- 
government of the several States 
conservation or improvement of 


its, 

rhe cooperation and coordination now 
t of the United States and the 
igovernmental agencies for the 
health. 

Such further information as such committee may deem proper. 
Such recommendations as such committee may deem advisable to 
xr the improvement of the public health work of the United 
Government. 

That such committee be, and hereby is, authorized during the 
xth Congress to send for persons, books, and papers, to admin- 
iths, and to employ experts deemed necessary by such committee, 
and a stenographer to report such hearings as may be had in 
tion with any subject which may be before such committee, such 
rapher’s service to be rendered at a cost not exceeding $1 per 
! page; the expenses involved in carrying out the provisions of 
olution one half to be paid out of the contingent fund of the 


i¢ 


and the other half oat of the contingent fund of the House: and 
ich committee may sit during the sessions or recesses of the 
TREATY OF PEACE WITH GERMANY. 


senate, as in Committee of the Whole and in open execu- 
session, resumed the consideration of the treaty of peace 
Germany. 


Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, I ask the indulgence of the 
‘ « for a very few moments while I state my position upon 
auntung amendment. 

{shallnot attempt to relate the history of the Shantung matter. 

I already been described with a particularity of detail 
‘ eaulth of invective and eloquence. Certain facts, however, 
seem to be disputed, namely, that 20 years ago Ger- 

using as an excuse the murder of two German mission- 
aries, demanded of China certain concessions in Shantung, in- 


: a lease for 99 years of the Bay of Kiaochow, involving 
i administrative rights and privileges; that she took 
undue advantage of the weakness of China to exploit her ap- 


bears to be wbvious; that a wrong was thus committed which 
h ry can rot countenance seems conclusive; and that for 20 
vei the United States and the principal civilized nations of 
he world have acquiesced, entering no protest. No Senator, to 

‘nowledge, has ever denounced the transaction. in this 
Cl ber, and, so far as I know, our Government has never 
objected. 


[ do not claim, Mr. President, that this vindicated Germany’s 
‘ssion any more than our failure to act when Germany, in 
brutal course, overran Belgium with destruction, death, and 
condoned that crime. Even then we did not act, and, 
over, we were parties to a treaty providing at least for 
‘utrality of Belgium. Thank God, we finally entered the 
vhen it seemed uncertain whether democratic government 
vuld survive in Europe. 
but, returning to Shantung, I repeat that for 20 years we did 
t intervene or protest. What was the situation when the war 
out? Germany was in possession of a naval base on the 
ic Ocean, where she could have threatened the transporta- 


she 


LVITI——441 


7. 
| 
| 
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tion of troops and supplies from Austra lia and New Zealand, 
and when we entered the war she could have imperiled our 
commerce — the Pacific. The Allies” were struggling against 
the might of Germany; the issue was unsettled. It was abso- 
lutely necessary that Germany be driven out of China and 
her naval base destroyed. I do not say that it could not have 
been accomplished by China, with the cooperation of the Allies, 
nor do I know that it could have been. 

The Allies, however, called upon Japan, which nation was 
very instrumental in relieving the Pacific of this menace to the 
commerce of the Allies and in ending Germany's dominion in 
China. I do not contend that Japan was justified in her de- 


mand that she succeed to the German rights acquired in China. 
It is undoubtedly true that, in 1915, China agreed to Japan’s 
succession to the rights acquired by Germany in the Province 
of Shantung. It is quite likely that Japan, adopting Geriman 
tactics, employed duress, China's position being such that she 
could not resist. The United States is not associated in any 
way with those proceedings, nor did it participate in the secret 
treaties by which certain allied powers conceded the claims of 
Japan to whatever rights Germany may have acquired in China. 
I think those treaties should have been made public. I have 
upon this floor denounced, as have other Senators, the negotia- 
tion of secret treaties, and, in my opinion, the United States 
should have been informed of such treaties when she entered 


the war. The United States certainly would have discounte- 
nanced them and avoided embarrassment in negotiating the 
peace treaty. I wish to dissent from the principles of those 
treaties, and I wish the United States, through its Senate, to 
dissent, and to refuse to be bound by that secret agreement be 
tween Japan, England, and France. 

Mr. President, I concur in the remarks of the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. Boran], stated on the 27th day of August, 1919. 


He was asked this question: 

Suppose we put it in the treaty that China is given the rights that 
Germany formerly owned in China, and it is agreed to by the other 
nations except Japan, what method does the Senator suggest by which 
we can enforce an agreement like that? 


Mr. Borau. * The Senator from Idaho” is not seeking for any 
method by which to enforce the treaty. ‘The Senator from Idaho” 
is desirous of relieving the United States as a Government from th 
burden or obligation of undertaking to maintain that which he con 
i ceives to be founded in immorality. 


I indorse every word of that statement. We should seek to 
relieve the United States Government from the burden or ob“ga 
tion of undertaking to maintain that which we conceive to bi 
founded in immorality, and I am willing to adopt the course 
suggested by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. LENroor] yester- 
day when he read to the Senate a proposed reservation refusing 
to ratify the Shantung provisions of the treaty. That places the 


United States squarely upon the proper ground. I would go 
further and readily vote for a resolution which, I understand, 
Was suggested by ex-Secretary Root, of New York, which reads 


as follows: 
In ratifying the said treaty the United States reserves and decline 
to become a party to the agreements contained in articles 156, 157, and 


any 
t 


to recognize the validity of 


purports by the said articles 


158 thereof relating to Shantung, or 
rights, titles, or interests which Germany 
renounce in favor of Japan. 

Such a reservation would certainly place this country in the 
the bargain which has been d 
nounced here as immoral and in violation of the principles for 
which we stand. That seems to me to be exactly the position 
this country ought to take. It would accomplish what would 
have been accomplished had our commissioners in Paris declined 
absolutely to enter into this arrangement. I shall not take the 
time of the Senate to discuss that question at length, but let me 
make one further suggestion : Can we accomplish more simply by 
changing the terms of the treaty? Let us see how article 156 
reads. As amended it would read: 

Germany in favor of China, all her rights, title, 2 


renounces, nd privi- 


leges—particularly those concerning the territory of Kiaochow, rail- 
ways— 

And so forth. 

Germany has not done anything of the kind. She has said 
she renounced in favor of Japan. We say we will not be bound 


by that bargain; we utterly repudiate it. Of course, if we write 
a new treaty we can not take that position; but we are morally 
bound to see that it is cafried out; and how shall we accomplish 


it? Shall we negotiate again with Germany and insist on the 
treaty in this respect being rewritten, assuming the obligation 
ourselves to decide whatever the rights of Japan in China 


may be? 


I think that Japan should not control any part of China, but 


Japan undoubtedly has a just claim for compensation on account 
of the war, which, 
China recognizes. 


and which, I am 
it regardless of 


enizes 
‘ide 


I believe, everyone rece 


told, We propose to de 
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this consideration and compel Germany te make a new treaty. 
nnd sist that England and France and Italy, upen whose 
shoulders rests the responsibility of those secret treaties, shall 


in 


wrife a& Lew 
de not believe it is a position that we could honorably take. 

lL have heard x deal in this Chamber about 
vling atlianees in Muropean 
‘ov one, I desire the United States so far 


Lrewty. 


said 


vreat 


oid them. Pon 
ble he free fro 
prevalent in Murep 

nt with that desire. 
j in 


tle ive toga 


possi 
that ni 


as 
, but the pending proposal certainty 
We are here directly 
upon Ourselves for the tirst time ~O vears the responsibility of 
correcting 

The Senator tr 
fectty frank abou 
frank and open in 
amd Toor 


stands, 


last evening 


this n 


io { Mr. 


a ttar 
chee 


Honan } Was per- 
He eet tainly has heen perfectly 
his disenssion and opposition to this treaty, 
it. Everybody knows just where he 
He certainty is not assuming to be in faver of the Ger- 
niin treaty and at the sane time trying to Kill if with an amend- 

ent. His statement is as follows: 

2 Borau. Mr. P 
Oves take a rece , 
to the apparent incousisteucy 
vetinge to defeat the entir 
humble way every 
line in the hope of defeating it I 


the di 


spect him for 


resident, before the Senator froi Vassachusetts 
reply to the able Senator from Wisconsin as 
of our yoting for this amendment and then 
ireaty, I desire to say him that in 

that I can cast anywh al 
1m to 


lo 
bessible vote re olor } 
, going 
siinguished Senator when charged with 
say he has never been, and he may con- 
reflection which Gladstone made in 


‘Thank God, T have never been consist- 


Undoubtedly 
inconsistent « 
with 
P hic 


lng 
the 
life. 


sole himself 


seein to ne that the only 
St 
to of 


honor 


freedom 
mn 


he bound thereby, 
auction respeeting this matter, 
2nd an advant 
| have no quarrel with the Senators who disagree 
1 iuay have been a good many times. | 
their judgment. Thx should respect mine. The motives 
Senators who believe this country should dissent from 
these provisions 
ction, and lear 
they wish to it, 
sheuld not he impugned. 
Mir. President, I 
int of view than the Senator from 


and reserve complete 
We will then oceupy 


refuse 
able ageous position, 
with me. 


he wrone. | 


thea? 
bilat 


rj 


of carrying out their seeret treaties, 


ussuine 


approach this subjeet another 


Idaho. IT want 


rem 
to 


simply 


Ih 
}) 
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I do not believe we eould accomplish it; TI | 
| great farming class of the world, producing wealth and food 
enfan- | 
offairs, and I sympathize with the | 
the jealousies and entanglements | 


taking | 


| so here why shonid not this treaty have included avricultur: 
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strohg in some places where it ought to be weak; but ] 1) 
not stop to discuss it in detail. I ean not understand why + 
labor provisions should have been ineluded— why one ely 
people should have been allowed such reeognition whe 


the 
S of 
thy 
utterly ignered. We should encourage the farmers of the er 
more than any other class. Show me a nation whose peopl a 
independent proprietors of the soil, rich in agriculture, ; nd JT 
Will show you a great civilization. Show me one where acricy}. 
ture is decaying and I will show you a moribund natio: li 
was the destruction of the yeomanry, the hardy farmers os 
Italy, that caused the destruciion of the Roman Empire: ayo 


are 


ind 
; und 
ithe fariner? 

The treaty is before us. I have no sympathy with those \ ho 
say, “ Oh, we should accept it just as it is,” and abrogate our 
functions. ‘That is an absurd position. But we should accept 
the majer part of the treaty, preserve the sound and | ‘oper 


| Drevisions as far as possible, ratify the treaty, and end the war 


|} and unhappy peoples of Europe. 


my | 


I believe that is for the best interests of the people of this 


ull- 
try. I believe it is for the hest 1 


interests of the disorganiz 
it is not perfect. No tresty 
or outcome after the destruction of practically all the govern. 
nents of middle Europe could be perfeet; but out of it, | 


! ope, 


| will come the nucleus of a peace which may redound to thy 


the } 


benefit of mankind. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I voted against the Fall ajend- 
ments last week. I shall vote against the Shantung amendment 
to-day ; and while I am on the subject I may as well say that | 


| expect to vote against the Johnson amendment to the provision 


honorable course the United | 
ates can pursue is to declare its disapproval of these articles, | 


giving Great Britain and her colonies six representatives in th: 
assembly of the league of nations to our one when that amend 
ment comes before the Senate for action. I alse expect to vote 


| aigainst any other amendments that have been or may be pro 


respect | 


of | 


refuse to ratify the treaty, reserve full liberty 
‘to England and France the entire burden, if ! 


posed to the treaty. I fully believe that the treaty, as far as we 
ire concerned, must be changed, but I believe that the changes 
inay be brought about through reservations instead of through 
amendments. Long since I made up my mind to follow this plan, 
and I see no reason te change it. 

In the case of Shantung I do not in any way approve of th 
provisions of the treaty, but I do not want to have this country 
left out of the treaty on its account, and I shall be satistied a 


| the present time with a reservation which will make it clear t 


n1ccom- 


plish what T believe to be the same object in a way that FE think | 


would be consistent with the honor and the dignity of this 
Nation. T desire that the treaty with Germany be ratified, with 
such reservations as will absolutely protect the United States. I 
shall not vote any pation or any power or any council 


1o give 


the work? that we are no party to the wrongful transier of 
Shantung te Japan. 

The idea that Great Britain or any other country will | 
greater representation than ourselves in the assembly or co 
of the league of nations is repugnant and abherrent to me | 
is an outrage on the American people and is intolerable, but | 


|} ani very certain that a reservation can be substituted for thi 


or any assembly the authority to regulate the political, domestic, | 


of this country, and I can not understand 

he position of men who would allow any foregn country to dic- 

ute or have a voice in those questions which mnst 

iny of this Nation. | do not beileve 

ve in nationalism ; 

t Whieh preserves the 

; Nation in effecting the greatest nationalism, because I he- 

lieve that the hope of the world depends upon the hener and the 
enlightenment and the progress of this Nation. 

I oun understand the sentiment of any man who would 

biivl this to engage in war without the action of the 


wl internal questions 


bret 
Country 


shape the | 
in internationalism. [I | 
and Iam going te vote for every reserva- | 
absolute freeden: and independence of | 


amendment which will be equally strong if not stronger in pr 
teeting our American rights. Unless such reservation shal! b 
adopted IT have no hesitation in saying that I shall vote against 
the ratification of the treaty. Long since I made up my mind 
to stand for strong reservations instead of for amendments, wit! 
the full belief that with such reservations this treaty can, wit! 
our interests safeguarded and without sacrificing our Ameri 


i ean traditions can be ratified. 


constitutionally constituted authorities of the Nation; and I am | 


bien to vote to imperil the Monroe doetrine, which 
veapon of safety in the hands of the 
\merican people. Nor am IL going to vote to place the seal of 
wal of this Nation upon any dishonorable bargain made at 
s, but I am going to take that course whieh appeals to 
ny indgment as being the most honorable and the most effective 
tifving this treaty 

ho sympathy ith these whe think the pro- 
the treaty are too harsh upon Germany. If a-swash- 
buekling criminal goes up and down your streets murdering the 
inhabitants, him with death. 

As Lloyd the swashbuckler of Europe to be 
free to go up and down the streets of Burope spreading devasta- 
jion and ruin and committing crimes unspeakable and not be 
punished? The German people must be made to feel down in 
their hearts that they have committed the greatest crime ever 
knownh against the civilization of the world. I wish to join in 
enforcing against Germany to the hitter end a punishment that 
will deter any civilized nation in the future from making such 
a war, and I wish to do it at the earliest date possible. 

I can not understand many provisions that were agreed to in 
this treaty. It i and it is 


going 


hearty WO years has been a 


suppers 


Versrtilh 


\ hiteyer 


| ' ol 


you puns 


Cyeorey soiel, is 


vhere it ought to be strong, 


weak 


for | 


tha 
the 


hen 
ten. 


if we ean not get such reservations I do not want to s 
treaty ratified, but I am morally certain that we can get 
I can see nothing in the adoption of any of these amendments 
which can in any way aid in the adoption of the reservation 
that I want to see adopted. On the contrary, it seems to me 
that the adoption of any one amendment nullifies the benefit 


| that we shall get from the reservation plan and may jeopardize 





| Sinee that time the treaty has been under discussion i) 


the ratification of the treaty, and I de not want to see it so 
jeopardized. 

On July 10 the President laid the treaty before the Senat 
On September 10 the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Loner) 
reported the treaty from the Committee on Foreign oe 
ne 
Senate. I think that everybody in the Senate and in the country 
is sick and tired of the whole debate. All ef us know © 
how we are going to vote. We have reached the stage of r 
nation. Each faction accuses every other faction of ulterlo 
motives, of playing polities, of being pro-German or pro-hi- is! 
of wanting to defeat the ratification of the treaty altoge! cr. 
of being weak-kneed. This is a body of honorable, patriote 
Americans, alt working, I firmly believe, for what they con 
the best interests of their country as they see these Intec! 
The last two aceusations I have mentioned are the on!) 
worthy of notice. , 

That certain Members of this body do want to def 
-atifieation of this treaty is perfectly true. They admit If oj.'), 
and they have a perfect right to take that stand; but b) us 


e7 


ly, 
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stand T claim that they forfeit all right to lead us Senators 


ul ; . : 

who do not want to defeat the ratification of the treaty and to 
Si hat measures we shall or shall not adopt in bringing about 
SI ratification. 


\nd as to the accusation that some Senators are weak-kneed, 
li ie say that no Senator is weak-kneed who has honestly 
worked out in his mind a plan, of whatever sort it may be, 
which in his heart of hearts he believes to be for the best interests 
s country and who follows that plan through to the end. 
1c weak-kneed ones are those—and I hope there are none in 
this Chamber—who, because of popular clamor or the fear of 
sunderstaunding as to their reasons for voting for or against 
certain measures, do not vote as their conscience directs them. 
Mr. President, let me say in closing, I have the highest regard 
for the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopcr]. I have nothing 
admiration for the patience and consideration and skill 
h he has shown in handling this treaty in the Senate. I do 
not in any Way question his leadership, but let me venture my 
humble opinion that if we really want to dispose of this treaty, 
way to do it is to hold this body to night sessions and force 
matter to a conclusion. The country wants action; the 
Senate, or the great majority cf it, wants action; and, however 
ssary the delays in the past may have been, I believe the time 
ome When we can and should take action. 
PHELAN. Mr. President, on account of the fact that the 
Pacific coast is deeply interested in the settlement of this ques- 
I desire to suggest a new line of thought, in part, which 
may be of interest to the Senate. Our familiarity with the 
Japanese in California entitles us, I venture to say, to express 
informed opinion, and in approaching this question I am 
ure the people of California will divest themselves of any preju- 
lice, if they see a larger advantage to their country in taking 
‘ stand in this crisis side by side with the treaty of peace 
l Germany and the Covenant of the league to enforce it. 
When Commodore Perry opened Japan he did not know what 
was in it. Ever since it has been a Pandora’s box of trouble; 
we, having brought this oriental problem on ourselves, are 
obliged to find a remedy or a way out. 
li is not the concern of China alone, but of the United States 
well, The world itself is a party at the bar. We are talking 
the political and economic policy of Japan. We are dis- 
ug her paramount position in Asia. If not restrained, sir, 
she will reduce all Asia. She has come into the Pacific. She has 
crossed the Pacific. Several administrations have had so much 
respect for her prowess at arms that they have offered no effec- 
‘esistance to her peaceful penetration of America! At this 
y hour the Pacific coast is invaded, and the Territory of 
vuli, “‘ the key of the Pacific,” is in her hands. She has there 
army of occupation. Her reservists arein possession. Twelve 
isand Americans face 112,000 Japanese in the naval base of 
our Vacifie Fleet! She is there about ready to take peaceful 
d legal control of the civil government. Yesterday I read 
Associated Press report in a Washington newspaper : 


\Y 


TIONOLULU, HAWAII, October 3. 
hin 14 years Hawaiian-born Japanese will hold the political con- 
this Territory, according to the Rev. Dmetaro Okumura, a promi- 
ipanese clergyman, speaking at a church convention here. ‘Lo 

for the inevitable, declared the Rev, Mr, Okumura, it is essential 
reater efforts be made tv Americanize the younger Japanese who 
wing into the franchise. 


| 


Lorn on the soil, they are still ineradicably Japanese. These 

| e do not amalgamate with our own. They are permanently 
cigh, nonassimilable, and ineligible to citizenship, and owe 
egiance to Japan. In California alone 100,000 Japanese, 
coustantly increasing by law evasion, surreptitious entry, and 
phenomenal birth rate, are repeating the story of Hawail, 


the added peril of extensive land ownership and control. 
| est agricultural lands of the State are falling into their 
Need The movement, I believe, is directed from Tokyo. 


ugh not accompanied yet by the tramp of marching troops 

d the salvos of naval guns, it is none the less a real conquest. 
Caucasian flees before the advancing Coolie. It is time to 

ound our trumpets and hold our ground! 

You will understand, then, in approaching a discussion of this 
tion raised by the Shantung amendment, I am not ignorant 
he dangers that lurk in Japanese dominaney in the Pacific. 
ould, by any legitimate means, check her advance or turn 
urmies. Turn them where? Why, back upon Asia, where 

belong. ‘The Lord made all men of one blood, but de- 
ined the bounds of their habitation.” My answer therefore 
iat the remedy must be found either in the covenant of the 

“ue of nations or in the increase of our naval armament; and 

{am in favor of trying the league first. I see in.the Shantung 


endment the seeds of treaty disaster, and therefore I shall 
oppose it. 


Let us analyze the situation. 
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The award by the peace conference of Shantung to Japan, as 
embodied in the treaty of peace with Germany, articles 156, 157 
and 158, reads as follows: 

Germany renounces in faver of 


’ 


Japan all her rights, title, and privi- 
leges, particularly those concerning the territory of Kiaochow, railways, 
mines, and submarine cables which she acquired by virtue of the treaty 
concluded by her with China on March 6, 1898, and of all other arrange- 
ments relative to the Province of Shantung. 

Other paragraphs specify details. Twenty-one years ago Ger- 
many acquired, by treaty, from China, without protest from the 
United States, the rights herein enumerated for a period of 99 
years. The methods by which this was obtained may be open to 
question just as the methods by which the other countries, in- 
cluding our own, have acquired territory. Soon after the war 
was declared in 1914 Japan entered the conflict by declaring war 
against Germany; and later entered into secret agreements 
with England and France, Italy and Russia, by which she was to 
acquire the German concession—doubtless as a reward for her 
participation in the war. Subsequently the United States en- 
tered the war, and at the Versailles conference learned for the 
first time of the bargain which Japan had made. By treaty 
China herself has since confirmed the German rights to Japan. 
That is the law of the case. What service did Japan render? 
What was the consideration? Before the secret treaty was ne- 
gotiated she sent her armies against Germany and drove that 
power out of Asia by taking, by force of arms, Germany's hold- 
ings in the Shantung Peninsula; and the treaty of peace with 
Germany seeks to confirm Japan’s succession to German rights. 
Japan also expects to be awarded the mandatory of the German 
islands north of the Equator. 

As an ally, Japan protected the Pacific against the enemy, and 
by reason of her alliance with the Entente Powers the United 
States was free to send her Army and Navy abroad, which re- 
sulted in the winning of the war. If Japan had allied herself 
with Germany—and there was always a fear of this—the United 
States could not have afforded to have left unguarded her Pacific 
possessions, which would have kept her troops and ships at 
home. So, as it turned out, the services of Japan were of real 
value, although she did not send her armies to the front and was 
very chary with respect to the disposition of her ships. 

Because the United States asked nothing for her services, v 
are disposed to look upon the other nations as international 
profiteers, and this has biased our minds against the countries 
which have sought and secured their own aggrandizement. One 
of the German islands, the island of Yap, is desired by the 
United States for radio and cable purposes, and it is yet a ques- 
tion whether the award shall be made. That it should be made 
there is no reasonable question, because the only object is to im- 
prove our international communications, which should be of 
benefit to the eastern world. Unless we are prepared to deny 
Great Britain, France, and Italy the spoils of war, we can not 
with entire consistency in the circumstances exclude Japan. 
It offends, I will, however, admit, one’s sense of justice to see a 
country peopled by the Chinese taken over by either the Germans 
or the Japanese, the English or the French, who do not claim to 
have any considerable number of their nationals in the territory, 
but who take it for purposes of expansion or trade exploitation, 

The Japanese are a very prolific people, and have been con- 
stantly seeking more territory for their excess population, and 
have in turn taken Formosa and Korea, neighboring States. 
They had beaten China in war in 1894, and had taken a part 
of Manchuria. They had, in 1904, beaten Russia, taken Port 
Arthur, and established their position as a world power. The 
Chinese Republic, so called, with a population of 400,000,000, is 
so badly organized that it can not defend itself against vastly 
inferior numbers, and has been and is exposed to the predatory 
territorial and trade designs of other countries as well as Japan. 
All America a genuine sympathy for unfortunate China; 
but how far should America go in this case, and how far to 
save China from further absorption by Japan? In this case 
Japan had not wantonly attacked China, but had attacked Ger- 
many and taken away German rights which were conceded by 
treaty to Germany by the Chinese, who later by treaty con- 
firmed them to Japan. 








has 


Hereafter, under the constitution of the league of natior 
Japan can not commit an act of aggression against China wit! 
out incurring the prescribed penalties. In other werds, t 
league is China’s future protection; and if an attempt is no 
made to disturb Japan’s title to rights in Shantung without he 
consent it is probable that Japan would withdraw fro th 
league; and she is quite equal to making alliances with ot! 


countries, such as Russia and Germany, as soon as tl 

rehabilitated. The question, therefore, is one not for the expres 
sion of our sympthy or resentment or for the reconquest of 
Shantung against Japan, but to see how far the success of the 
league and the peace of the world are served by our not fel. 





ference at this time. Japan has promised to restore Shantung 
to China, but asks to be allowed to do it in her own way: but 
the league can, if so disposed, hold her to it. 

Let me repeat, the nationals of Japan ware 
Pacific, and have very serious inroads upon 
coast of the United States and the Hawatian Is! Is, 
dred and fifty thor d Japanese, it is 
United States and our Territory of Hawaii, and constantiy in- 
creasing. In California they are abserbing the best agricul 
tural lands and driving the white men from the country in a 
fierce competitive struggle. It is only a matter of 
unless interrupted, when Japan will be master of agricultural 
California. The “ gentlemen's agreement” has broken 
and I have recently introduced a bill in the Senate which, if 
enacted into law, will exclude Japanese just as the Chinese are 
excluded new. 

It our stern duty to consider the interests our own 
country before the interests of any other lind: and not only are 
our own interests embraced in the preservation of peace but in 
ridding Aincrica of the Japanese incubus. 


ine 
Pacific 


Swill 
made the 
rie 
are in 


estimmied, 


iIsny 


is oi 


th. 
eaar ! 
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Two hun- | 
the | 
| from aggression and at the same time save the United State< 


| not only the security which China will also enjoy against { 
a short time, | 


down ; | 


Ov TOBER 


16, 


thought, resent any attempt by Japan (to attack the Phili); 
after their independence had been granted by the 1 ' if 
States—that is to say, the people of the Philippines loo 
to the league of nations, and, failing in membership, look ¢ 
United States, on account of the special obligation we 
toward that country. 

But by joining the league of nations they will save themselyas 
arly 
y , ature 
aggression, but it also shows how the league tends to ayer; 
war and to preserve the peace of the Pacifie and of the world 

While I am frank to say that I would go far to cripple the 


from engaging in a war with Japan. This shows very c] 


| present and potential menace of Japan in the Pacifie, I do yo; 


| uations and seeking vainly, with the aid of the other power 
| deny her the German rights in Shantung. 


if Japan must expand, | 


then her expansion in Shantung, by agreement with China, and | 
in Siberia is more acceptable to us than her expansion in Amer- | 


ica, both North and South. She has inaugurated a 
service which dominates the Pacific, and is landing her nationals 
upon North and South American shores. 
from America as a wise national policy, then we should not be 
unduly alarmed about Asia. But we need go no further than 
Shantung in the acceptance of this idea. What she now holds in 
Asia is an ample field. The league of nations will prevent her 
forcible expansion in the future, and Japan is a member of the 
league of nations. For this purpose we must keep her there. 

The President, at the peace conference, reluctantly consented 
to this arrangement, doubtless for these reasons: Because 
could not mend the past; because he could not repudiate—not 
having the power—the treaties entered into by England and 
France, Italy and Russia, with Japan. He made the best of the 
situation by consenting to the granting of the German lease to 
Japan, having exacted a promise that she would return the 
territory to China, and he has since requested an expression 
from Japan as to her present intentions as to the date of 
the transfer. That was as far as he saw fit, thinking principally 
of his own country, to go. As to China, a decrepit nation, taught 
nonresistance by Confucius, without apparently the meaus of 
defending her own territory, the league of nations, with Japan 
included, certainly seems to be for her a great and permanent 
boon. Does China want us to abandon the ieague or leave Japan 
out of it? No one will blame China for making her protest; 
and she ultimately may attain a position of power by which, 
like France and Italy, she may be able to win back her lost 
Provinces and measure her strength with the “Huns of the 
East.” “ Hereditary bondsmen know ye not who would be free, 
themselves must strike the blow.” 

Japan, German trained, is, in all respects, like the defunct 
German Empire, seeking power and territory, and, if net 
arrested by the league of nations, will ultimately be the cause 
of another and more serious war. And the United States is 
deeply concerned in checking the unholy ambition of Japan 
just as she did check the ambition of Germany, and it is by 
force of the league of nations that this may be done, possibly 
without involving a clash of arms, but simply by the moral 
weight of the associated nations and their power to exert 
economic pressure. Germany was allowed to progress too far. 
Japan is yet in the infancy of her budding dream of empire. 
So the task not difficult to check her without humiliating 
her nor offending what has become peculiarly Japanesque— 
national sensibilities. Let us see whether she will keep her 
promise to China before we post her as a “ welcher” and bar 
her from the society of nations. 

When the Philippine commission was in Washington last 
suinmer, its members testified before the Joint Committee on the 
Philippines and prayed for independence. They admitted that 
by the guiding hand of the United States, over a period of 20 
years, they were fitted to assume control of their own govern- 
ment. Ai that hearing this colloquy, taken from the 
rm cord ° 


Senator PHELAN, I 


is 


Wis 


would like to ask, Mr. 
ured of independence, would it be the intention of your government 
ppiy to the lea f nations, if it exists at that time. for mem. 
bip, and would you regard that as a snfficient pretection acainst 
de ACCTeSSIen : 
Mr. Quezon. Yes, sir; I think so 
Senator PHELAN. And your desire is to have your independence within 
‘ time in order that you might make that application for 
membership in the league of nations? 
Mr. QvEZON. Yes, sir. 


And then he went on to testify that, in case ihe Philippines 
did not join the league of nations, the United States would, he 


reasonahbt« 


he | 


sterunship | 


If we exclude Japan | 


see how that purpose can be served by dividing the lea 


sue of 
» tO 
On account of th 
treaty obligations, England, France, and Italy are in no position 
to join with us in any such revision ef the treaty even if ther 
were well disposed ; and any upset on this question at this tiny 
might result in the isolation of the United States, and, certainly. 
the disruption of the league. Furthermore, does not Japan's 
own promise to China, the President, and the conference reliey, 
us of the necessity of action at this time? 

But let China know that the league, for the first time, sets Ul 


| a tribunal to which she can make appeal and seek a scttle- 





| Japan, pursuant to their treaty obligations, it might jeo} 


with Germany, which embody the fruits of victory. 


Quezon, if, after you were | 


ment; or, at the worst, at the expiration of the lease, the league, 
if it endures, can enforce the terms of the treaty of peace wit! 
Germany granting only a lease, and to save her severeignty. 
But, Mr. President, why, therefore, should Senators express 
such hysterical concern? Remember collaterally that Japan and 
China, if united and organized, would be a great menace w 
America and Europe. And would it not be a real diplomatic 


| achievement to keep Japan and China apart, which, while it is 


far from our purpose, is at this time actually accomplished 
by the irritation growing out of the Shantung incident. Japa: 
is disposed to yield, In some partiulars, to placate China 
because it is her imperial policy to use China in the fulfill 
ment of her ambitious designs. The nations of the world, for 
their own interests, are opposed to the further dismemberment 
of China. and it is not improbable that article 10 was sei up, 
among other reasons, as 4 bulwark against Japanese aggression. 
China, if no other recourse was left her, could well afford to pa 
with the temporary Shantung lease for this protection. 

So, frem whatever angle you look upon it, in the light of 
American interests, it seems to be a sitnation to leave severely 
alone; and, beyond all question of doubt, there is nothing in the 
compulsory solution of it at this time favorable to China \ 
would offset the grave danger to the peace of the world by t! 
otherwise probable disruption of the league of nations. 

But a false issue has been interjected into the debate. Japan 
invasion of America has suggested a punitive expedition into 
Asia, and here, it is said, is our opportunity. 

I do not see how the question of Japanese immigration 2 
naturalization is involved in this matter at all. 

We will not consent to “ race equality,” which involves imim 
eration, naturalization, the elective franchise, land ownership, 
and intermarriage. It was rejected at Paris. These are domestiv 
questions with which the legue has no concern, and, ‘est ther b 
a doubt under article 11 as to the power of the league to tale 
jurisdiction, I am in favor of an explicit interpretative reser 
tion on the subject. 

For the reasons stated, which seem to me conciusive, | 
vote against the Shantung amendment. I am dispassion 
I am calmly considering American interests. I am not indul 
ing in hatred of Japan nor seeking to injure her, actuated 
either fear or resentment. Neither am I sentimental. | ha 
asked myself, “ What is best for the United States in this crisis: 
What is best for China and the world?” 

If an uncompromising attitude on our part should ali: 
Great Britain and France and Italy and force them to stu 


y a 
} 


hich 


the success of the league of nations itself and the a. 
hangs upon our decision. 

We should, in the spirit of a watchful, benign, and u 
Republic, remain in the league, and, by disinterested « 
and the moral power of our exalted position, guide its di 
tions aright. 

We acted with magnanimity in the war; we shall not : 
a mean and pusillanimous part in ihe constructive w: 
peace, ; 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I do not hope to adc : 
thing to the information which has already been submitt 
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nate after a debate which it seems to me has already been 
‘atly prolonged. I do feel, however, that it is proper for 
mo at this time to express very briefly my views on this par- 
ti ilar amendment. 

[ regret exceedingly that so many harsh things have been 
said relative to Japan. Very much intemperate criticism has 
heen indulged that might better have been omitted at this time, 
ime when we are seeking to compose the great troubles of the 
world. Japan was our ally. She was in the war before the 


the > 


oT 


United States entered it. She rendered invaluable service 
against Germany and the United States should be the very last 
to condemn her improperly. 

rhere are two sides to the question in spite of all that Sena- 
¢ may say. Japan has more than a color of title to the 
Shantung territory. She holds it by a treaty with China. She 
hi it by conquest. She holds it by a later treaty with the 


? 

is 
Allies. Whether her treaty with China is a conscionable one 
of course, debatable. Germany’s title, obtained in 
was of doubtful equity, but prima facie Japan’s title is 


it is, 


Now, the treaty that is before us has been enacted, so far as 
territory given to Japan is concerned. The Allies have 
greed to its provisions. Whatever we do will not change the 
situation. We can not, if we would, turn Shantung over to 
I do not like it. I like it as well, however, as I do other 
isions of the treaty. 
had one representative, and practically only one repre- 
tive, at the peace table, and he was much less concerned 
about the treaty of peace, for which he was supposed to go to 
ype, than he was in the league covenant. He evidently con- 
nted to things which he now admits were not wise or just. 
[ think I am perfectly fair to the President when I say 
apparently had little concern in the treaty and great 
ern in the league. That treaty distributes the spoils of war 
the Allies. The United States gets nothing; it wants 
thing. It seemed necessary that it should join in the treaty, 
l is already effective so far as the Shantung territory 
d without the signature of the United States, 
‘principal question with us is, Shall we join in this treaty 
ull we make a new one, a separate treaty, with Germany? 
] ix the wiser course is for us to join in this one. But made, 
was, without due consideration for the responsibilities and 
eluburrassment of the United States in the matter, and it now 
hefore the Senate for its consent, it seems to me not only 
but entirely patriotic for the United States to declare in the 
‘s of ratification just what our position and understandings 


that he 


Is 


Nn 


position is, 


and it is the only defensible position for us 


upy, that this treaty was arranged and agreed to by the 


~s for their own selfish benefit, the United States being a 
only nominally, and that those concerns 

\VYorld countries and not to ours. I am in favor of reserva- 

‘crence to this matter which shall make this point 


rete 


m unaiterably opposed to section 10 of the league covenant 


vas presented to the Senate, and which, improperly in my 
and 
the | 
vy as to the distribution of territory among the Allies; in 
words, it binds us to maintain existing boundaries, bound- 
am 
ed to that, and propose to so reserve it, as to make it clear 
That is a constitu- 
ional question; that is a question that can only be solved when 
I want to attach to the 
solution of ratification such a reservation in reference to Shan- 
will show that we do not approve of its transfer to 
1S98, and that we insist that Japan must transfer 
I want to make clear that the United 
I am willing 
the future to determine whether or not Japan is going 
what is practically a promise by her to return this 
rritory to China at the close of the war or when peace is es- 
} 


nt, involves us in the troubles of the Old World, 
requires that we shall carry out the provisions of 


such as are involved in the Shantung incident. I 


any 


thi e assume no such obligation whatever. 
es by the United States Congress. 
tung as 


Gel 
th. 


any in 
territory to China. 
States is not responsible for this treaty provision. 
to wait 

to carry 
‘ : 
t 


out 


lished. 


[ do not want to change this treaty as proposed by the wording 
of this amendment substituting China for Japan; for, by so 
the United States becomes responsible for a distribution 
That is what I am protesting against. 
to keep out of the map-making business for the Old 


doing 


of the spoils in Europe. 
4 7 nf t 


i World. This amendment if adopted becomes our proposition, 
| an e must defend it. I want to wash my hands of the whole | 
hatter so far as that is concerned ; and it can be done by proper 





reservations, 
As I said a few weeks ago, unless not “ mild reservations ” 
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. 
of ratification, I shall feel it my duty, without a 
against the whole treaty. My duty is clear to me. 
about some matters in the treaty which h: 
complicated. When the President went to Europe, I repeat, he 
was interested in a league nations and regardless the 
treaty, and he carried out his threat to so complicate the league 
with the treaty as to make it difficult, if not impossible, for the 
Senate to perform its full duty. 

But, Mr. President, it a condition that confronts now. 
Here is a treaty agreed to for the benefit of the Allies in Europe. 
I want them to assume the responsibility ; and I want to say in 
ithe resolution of ratification that we are not responsi!le. I 
| want to define just exactly what our attitude is. Then, I want 
treaty consummated, for have already indulged in de- 


question, to vote 
I have 


ive been intentionally 


doubt 


Ol of 


ul 
Lik 


is us 


this we 


| bating this matter long enough. Now, we ought to act upon 

|it. I think every Senator is prepared to vote and act according 

| to his conscientious convictions of duty. 

| I shall not ecriticjze Senators who vote against me on this 
proposition ; 1 am going to accord to them the same honesty of 


purpose that I demand for inyself; but it has been embarrassed 
by prejudices, by propaganda from every source, and it has, in- 


deed, been difficult for Senators to conclude what is best for our 


; country under all the circumstances. Many of its provisions 
| are clouded in mystery. No man can truthfully say that he 
| clearly understands it. On this amendment, however, I am 
clear and I shall vote against it, believing confidently that we 





shall have an opportunity to vote for a declaration of the United 
States Government as to what our attitude in reference to 
this whole matter. I am willing to leave the matter where it 
belongs—with the Allies, with the Old World countries, who are 
responsible for this treaty. They have already settled it. 
Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I read from the co 
paragraphs of the pending treaty, as follows: 


is 





A first procés-verbal of the deposit of ratifications will be drawn up as 












soon as the treaty has been ratified by Germany on the one ind and 
by three of the principal allied and associated powers on the other hand. 
| From the date of this first proc®s-verbal the treaty will come into 
fe between the high contracting parties who have ratified it. For the 
det of all periods of time provided for in the present treaty 
thi be the date of the coming into foree of the treaty. 
it would appear, Mr. President, that this treaty, then, is 
{already in force, so far as Great Britain, France, Italy, and 
| Germany are concerned ; and, if not in force, so far as Japan is 
' concerned, it is a foregone conclusion, I think, that it 1 be in 
| force at an early date. Accordingly, so far as the relation of 
| the powers named to Shantung is concerned, this treaty is an 
uccomplished fact. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from South 


Dakota yield to the Senator from Massachi 
Mr. STERLING. I yield. 
Mr. LODGE. Did the Senator from South Dakota see in the 


setts? 


morning papers the dispatch in reference to the treaty going 
into effect? 
Mr. STERLING. I did not. 
Mr. LODGE. That dispatch reads as follows 
EACE IS re rPONED 
P 3, October 15. 
| Formal ratification of the peace treaty with Germany, making it effee- 
tive, which was expected this week, has been indefinitely postponed, the 
American delegation to 1! ynference announced to-night 
The decision not to complete the formal ratification this week was 
due chiefly to the inability of the threc ratifying powers upon the Entente 
| side to make the necessary prepirations to carry out provisions of the 
| treaty which must be attended to within a brief time after the actual 


ratification. 


Earlier in the day it was supposed that on Iriday or Saturday repre- 
sentatives of Great Britain, Italy, and France would exchange ratifiea- 
tions with Baron von Lersner, the present head of the German mission, 

Pierpont B. Noyes, American member of the interallied Rhineland 


compiission, conferred to-day with Frank L. i’olk, head of the American 
delegation to the peace conference, regarding the status of the occupied 
area of Germany, which may be left without either civil or military 
government when the formal completion of the Versailles treaty, with 
out American participation, brings the armisti nt to a conclu 
sion. The Rhineland convention, which creates a civil commission with 
tritish, French, American, and Belgian stipulates that all 
| four Nations must designate their members before the commission can 
| function. 


reeme 





members, 


Military government over the territory must end with the armistice, 
| and the peace conference is baving difficulty in devising an interim 
| government pending American ratification 
Mr. STERLING. By whom, may I ask, is the ratification 
| postponed? 
|! Mr. LODGE. By the three powers that have ratified the 

treaty. 

Mr. STERLING. ‘They have indefinitely postponed the going 


into effect of the treaty? 
Mr. LODGE. ‘The dispatch reads: 
The decision not to complete the formal ratification this ek— 
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ipleted by the deposit of ratifications— 


ability 

he neccssary 

ot treaty which 

after the actual ratification. 

Mr. STERLING. I have not seen the dispatch to which the 
Senator calls attention. 

Mr. LODGE. The 
will be the same. 

Mr. STERLING. I think the 
that the treaty will be ratified. 

Mr. President, I have during the progress of this debate been 
somewhat interested in the very high moral ground taken by 
sonie Senators who are in favor of the pending amendments. It 
fFeelus to me, at times, that it is late in the day to stand on such 
a high moral plane with reference to treaties between nations. 
There was no great protest at the time of the cession of Shan- 
tung to Germany. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. 
that time? 

Mr. STERLING. I do not remember any protest. There is 
this to be remarked, however, concerning our policy, attributable 
to the great statesman and diplomat, John Hay. As Secretary 
of State he contended for the open door in China, and in that 
respect accomplished great things. But following the treaty 
between Germany and China under which Shantung was 
ceded to Gertnany we had this situation: Russia acquiring a 
lease of Port Arthur on the sanre terms under which Germany 
acquired Shantung; Great Britain, not to be outdone, immedi- 
ately demands the cession of a port to her, and Wei-hai-wei 
is ceded or leased to Great Britain for a long term; France is 
net to be behind, and so she immediately proceeds to acquire 
from China, and her dominion over Kwang-chau 
Wan is the result. Italy desired concessions, but at that point 
China refused further concessions, and Italy did not succeed in 
securing them. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. 

Mr. STERLING. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. the Senator know whether John 
Hay was Secretary of State at the time Germany obtained her 
so-called concessions from China? 

Mr. STERLING. I any not quite certain, but I think not. I 
think he became Secretary of State just a little later than 
that—about 1900 or shor:ly prior to 1900. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. The reason I asked the question was 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, it was about the Ist of Sep- 
tember, 1898, that John Hay became Secretary of State. 

Mr. STERLING. Then, that was after the cession of Shan- 
tung. 

Mr. THOMAS. Oh, yes 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President-—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. To whom does the Senator 
from South Dakota yield? 

Mr. STERLING. I yield to the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. The reason I asked the question was that 
TI understood the Senator to comment upon the fact that the 
United States had made no protest at the time Germany acquired 
whatever she did acquire from China, and he referred in com- 
plimentary words to the policy, if not originated, insisted upon, 
by Secretary Hay as to the open door. I saw in the public 
prints the other day that Secretary Hay was not Secretary of 
State at the time the Germans obtained their concessions, and I 
am glad to hear it confirmed on the floor of the Senate; but I 
eall the Senator’s attention to the fact that we were not a party 
to the acquisition of whatever Germany obtained from China. 

Mr. STERLING. I understand that perfectly, I will say to 
the Senator from Connecticut. We were not a party, but we did 
not protest in any way; there was no official protest, and, so 
far as I remember now, no general sentiment among the people 
of the United States against the acquisition by Germany of 
Shantung 

Mr. HITCHCOCK and Mr. McCUMBER addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from South 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. STERLING. I yield to the Senator from Nebraska, who 
rose first. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I have before me the exact dates of the 
successorship to the office of Secretary of State, if the Senator 
would like to have them, 

Mr. STERLING. I should be pleased to have the Senator 
read the dates, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. MeKinley went into office on the 5th of 
March, 1897, and appointed John Sherman as Secretary of 
State. He was succeeded on April 26, 1898, by William R. Day, 
who was succeeded on September 20 of the same year by John 
Hay. 
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Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from South 
Dakota yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. STERLING. I yield to the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. McCUMBER. To confirm what the Senator from South 
Dakota has said, I wish to call his attention to the fact that at 
the time the German treaty was made we not only did not pro- 
test, but we simply asked Germany if she would agree to main- 
tain the “ open-door” policy, and Germany replied that she 
would continue to maintain the “ open-door” policy, and we 
replied simply thanking her for that assurance. That was 4). 
most equivalent to an agreement with her. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Sout) 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. STERLING. I Weld to the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. WATSON. I call the Senator’s attention to the fact thai 
during all of that time the War with Spain was either on oy 
was threatening. The difficulty with Germany grew out of the 
fact that Admiral Diedrich, who was in command of severa] 
German battleships, went down to Manila Bay, as the Senator 
will remember and as other Senators will recall, and that Dewey 
had to threaten him on that occasion. Soon thereafter he joined 
Prince Henry at Tsingtau, where they captured that harbor and 
that fort, and took possession; and it will be recalled that at 
that time we were actually at war with Spain. I happened to 
be a Member of Congress at that time, and I recall that it was 
with fear that we read the paper every morning, lest we migh{ 
be engaged in a controversy with Germany also; and while we 
were engaged in that one war, it would have been the sheeresi 
folly for this country to have committed any act that would have 
compelled us to go to war with Germany, because the sound, sane 
policy of that administration, as always of any country at war, 
was “one war at a time.” 

That, in my judgment, is the reason why we did not protest. 
That was sufficient reason for not entering a single protest on 
that occasion. 

Mr. STERLING. Let me ask the Senator from Indiana now 
if he really thinks that if we had not been at war with Spain 
at that time there would have been a protest on the part of the 
United States, or the Secretary of State of the United States, 
against the acquisition of Shantung? I doubt very much 
whether there would have been any such protest. 

Mr. WATSON. My candid judgment is that there would have 
been. It was in exact line with the policy of that administra- 
tion, and was certainly in harmony with the action of John Hay. 

Mr. STERLING. Does the Senator recall having heard 
discussed in official or diplomatic circles? 

Mr. WATSON. I do not, for the very reason I have just men- 
tioned—that we were at that time engaged in a war with Spzin. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. STERLING. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. KING. The Senator might ask the distinguished Senator 
from Indiana whether there was any protest when Korea was 
absorbed by Japan. I do not recall that any warlike attitucd 
on the part of any nation in the world deterred us then from 
raising our voice against what they denominate a great crime. 

Mr. WATSON. There was not; but we had not then com 
to the John Hay policy in the Orient. Not only that, I 
say to my friend from Utah, but two wrongs do not make a 
right. I have no apology to make for the action of our country 
with reference to Korea. I think it was absolutely wrong, and 
I believe that it would have been in keeping with the highest 
national morality if we had protested, even under the condi- 
tions that beset us, when Germany took possession of Shantune. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator from South 
Dakota yield just one moment further? 

Mr. STERLING. I yield. 

Mr. KING. Under the treaty which we had with lores 
there was a moral obligation resting upon this Government fo 
intervene, or at least to make representations against the 
wrong which was being wrought against her sovereignty: and 
we were asked to do it by Korea, and we failed to responi. 

Let me make just one further observation. I place agains 
the patriotism and the statesmanship of John Hay the patrio 
ism and the statesmanship of Theodore Roosevelt. Theodore 
Roosevelt was President, as I recall, when Korea was annexed, 
No; I am in error in respect to that. 

Mr. WATSON. That was in 1910. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon me, 
the protectorate of Japan over Korea was in 1907. Korea was 
absorbed into the Empire of Japan in 1910. i 

Mr. KING. What I was about to observe was that, wit!) re: 
spect to Germany’s aggressions in the Orient, Mr. Roosevelt 
made no protest. 








‘ir. BORAH. Mr. Roosevelt was not President when the | 

German aggression took place in 1898. 
Mr. THOMAS. He was President in 1907, when the pro- | 
ctorate was declared. 

\ir. BORAH. Yes; but while it is immaterial in one sense, 

ause an equally strong man was President, yet, as a matter 

fuct, Roosevelt was not President in 1898. It was McKinley. 
\ir. STERLING. Mr. President, I call attention to these facts, 
not for the purpose of defending the acts of Germany or of 
Japan, but because of the high moral ground on which Sen- 
ators supporting the amendment appear to stand. We did not, 
vhatever the circumstances, protest against the acquisition of 
Shantung by Germany ; nor did we protest against the acquisition 
of Port Arthur for a like term of years by Russia immediately 
following; nor did we protest against the acquisition of Wei- 
vei by Great Britain; nor did we protest against the acqui- 
on of Kwang-chau Wan by France. There were other events 
plainly involving moral questions as to which we have been 
silent, making no protest. I do not defend them. But, further, 
we did not protest the invasion of Belgium, great as that wrong 
but we were advised about that time to be neutral in thought 
vell as in word and in deed; and I may say that the people 
of ihe United States of America seemed for the time being to 
| accord with the sentiment, although a tremendous moral | 
issue Was involved, when, under some kinds of leadership, the 
iment of the people of the United States would have been 
sed on that great moral issue, 

\ir. President, fault is found because the treaties made early 

i917 between Japan and Great Britain and France and Italy 
» secret treaties. I hail the coming time of open diplomacy. | 
lieve in it; and, of course, in times of peace all diplomacy 

ould be open; but how otherwise than by a secret treaty could 
they have acted at that time? Must they have published to the | 
orld, Germany and Austria included, the terms of the treaty 
cen Great Britain, France, Italy, and Japan? I think not; 
was not to be expected that the treaties would have been 
lished to the world. 

What, perhaps, were some of the motives for making such 
ties at the time? Well, of course, there was Japan’s part in 
war. Under the Anglo-Japanese alliance, she came into the 
in August, 1914. She did not render a part or a service in 

he war of which she particularly boasts, as I understand, but 
rendered valuable service. She rendered service, of course, in 
he capture of Kiao-chau; she rendered a great naval service; | 

d she rendered a further service by supplying in the year 1915 | 
« $100,000,000 worth of munitions of war to Russia, includ- 
750,000 rifles, or rifles enough to equip several divisions of 

Russian troops. 
Recognition, then, on the part of these other powers, put to 
stress that they were in this war, was one motive, undoubt- | 
for the secret treaty with Japan. Japan, after the taking 
of Kiao-chau, had furnished a fleet that convoyed the British | 
usports from Australia and New Zealand to the seat of war. | 
She sent her flotilla of submarines to the Mediterranean Sea, a 
ittle later on, that kept the way clear from Gibraltar to Suez | 
| from Marseilles to Alexandria. That was a part of the | 
ervice that Japan rendered in the war. | 
» much, therefore, for the position of the Allies at that time. | 
lhe war had been going on two and a half years and America 
not yet gotten into the war when these secret treaties were 
and the issue hung in the balance. I find no particular | 
With the treaties made with our allies or our associated | 
rs and Japan in that regard. I think it was such a treaty 
robably might have been expected, for they said, ‘‘ China has, | 
hy agreement with Germany, given a lease for 99 years on Shan- 
tung, and under the circumstances we are not taking anything | 
from China.” It was but natural that under the stress of | 
circumstances in which they were placed they should so reason. 
Now, Mr. President, what is the situation? It has been argued | 
that we should make this amendment and have the treaty | 
ck, With the hope that Great Britain and France and Italy | 
licht recede from the position they have taken in regard to 
hintung and the transfer of it to Japan, and we would have our 

; we would be able to carry out our idea of the moral ques- 
involved, and all would be well. sut, Mr. President, is it | 

eved by a Senator here that under the obligations they have 

sumed in the treaty with Japan that Great Britain or France 
ltaly are going to renounce that treaty and agree to our pro- | 
ed amendments to articles 156, 157, and 158 of this treaty? 
I do not for a moment believe they can, and, Mr. President, I 











J onor if they did. They are bound by every sense and sentiment 
of honor to stand by their treaty. ‘They will do it, I believe, 
‘rusting that Japan will, in the course of time and in a reason- 


ably short time, renounce her claims to Shantung. 
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So, Mr. President, with the treaty an accomplished fact, prac- 
tically—though I qualify now the statement formerly made by 
what the Senator from Massachusetts |Mr. Lopce] read into the 
Recorp from a dispatch found in the papers this morning—vyet I 
think for all practical purposes we can treat it as ratified as to 
these three powers and Japan, without any hope of alteration i 
respect to the Shantung provisions of the treaty. 

sut, Mr. President, there is the wrong, nevertheless. We ca 
more than make protest against it and against the acquisition of 
territory by any nation under the circumstances, or in such cl 
cumstances as those under which either Germany or Japan 
quired Shantung. 

We can in unmistakable terms, as we should, have a reser 
tion here, such as was foreshadowed in what the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. LENroot] said last evening, a reservation with 
holding our assent from these three articles, and reserving th 
right of full liberty of action in any case or in any controyers 
arising under articles 156, 157, and 158 between China and 
Japan. 

I think, Mr. President, in conclusion, that I simply voice the 
general sentiment of the people of the United States to-day, 
and I hope I am not presumptuous in saying so. Are they in 
favor of this treaty just asitis? No. The overwhelming senti 
ment of the people of the United States is against it. As an 


i 


} example of the sentiment of my own people I received but 


yesterday a communication from the registrar of a ministerial 
conference in the northern part of my State in which they asked 
for the ratification, but with “ reservations’; and I think they 
know now, for the most part, what reservations should b 
adopted here in our resolution of ratification. 

For my part I would not vote for an amendment that I be- 
lieved would defeat the treaty, if at the same time we can pro 
tect American rights and interests by reservations. I believe 
we can. I have said enough, Mr. President, to indicate how 1! 
shall vote when it comes to voting on the Shantung amend 
ments. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I desire to take only a minu 
or two in referring to the debate of yesterday and the day before 
I think it very appropriate, while epithets of dishonor are being 
hurled against those who fought and bled and died for the cause 
in which we, as a great Nation, were engaged, that I should say 


| one word in favor of our allies. I may need to apologize to thi 


junior Senator from Delaware [Mr. Bari] and the senior Sen: 
tor from Missouri [Mr. Reep] if I draw certain conclusions fron 
their own expressions which they might say would impuen the 
motives of a Senator. 

Mr. President, I do not think that our allies in entering int: 
the treaty with Japan were committing a henious offense. I do 
not think they were committing even a dishonorable act. 1 
deny that they were taking the territory of one ally and deliv« 
ing that territory to another ally, for the simple reason that the 


were taking nothing but what was held by Germany, our enemy, 


| and at the time of the taking, the date of the treaty, China 


was not our ally at all, not having at that time made her p: 


| declaration of war, 


Mr. President, in 1915 Great Britain had but a little arn 1 
the field, but was attempting to form a great army to p 
upon the battle front. At that time her ships were going dow: 
at the rate of 10 a day, and some weeks more than 70 of | 
stately ships were being sent to the bottom of the oceat 
France was being pressed to death. She was bled white along 
every line of battle. Italy was at that time scarcely in the field. 


They were dark and gloomy days hot only for the intent 
powers but for the civilization of the world Japan had setzed 


whatever rights Germany had in China. With these Germat 


leasehold interests in her possession, France, Great Britain, 





| and Italy entered into an agreement with Japan that she might 
hold what she had thus taken, and that in the final treaty th 
would sustain her claim to hold what she had wrested fror 


Germany. 

China had not turned over her hand to wrest from Gen 
what Germany had taken from her in 1898. At that time 
was not even protesting against it. At that time she was su 
mitting to it in all humility. What offense, then, Mr. President, 
was committed by France and Great Britain and Italy in saying 
to Japan—possibly to keep her in the war: I can not say—* You 
may retain whatever rights you have taken from Germany ™' 

So far, Mr. President, I do not think that it is in the) 
of any American to condemn the action of our allies in maki 
the treaty. The very lives of the nations of the Old Worl 
were in the balance when the treaty was made. It was no di 
honorable act against China, because China was making no 
claim of repudiation at that time, either that she would make 
war against Germany or that she would resist the German 
rights. On the contrary, about that time she had agreed with 
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Japan that the latter might hold what her armies had wrested 
from Germany. 

Mr. President, referring to words that were used yesterday, 
and L approach them with some timidity and fear, lest some 
me will raise the objection that by quoting the words of a 
Senator I am imputing to him some wrongful motive, I find 
these declarations made by a Senator yesterday : 

fail to advise the United States of the terms and conditions of 
those treaties, * * ®* in view of the announced principles of the 
United States in the conduct of the war, amounted to bad faith upon the 
part of the countries which withheld the information, bad faith to such 
in extent as to relieve the United States from any moral obligation 
whatever of giving any consideration to the terms of those treaties, 

Mr. President, it is not necessary that we should give any 
consideration to the terms of the treaties if we do not wish to 
do so, but that course can not be predicated upon the theory of 
any bad faith on the part of our allies. 

Again quoting, with the permission of those Senators: 

But when they led those treaties, their terms and obligations, 
from the people who were entering into the war upon a specified pro- 
vram and upon specified principles, they had no right thereafter at any 
time ever to ask the United States to give any consideration to their 


terms. 


To 


conce 


And again: 

They not only concealed them, but, if I may be permitted to say so, 
they affirmatively misled the world in regard to the fact of their con- 
cealment, and particularily the United States. 

Mr. President. Senators have gone further than that, and have 
asserted as a fact that when Joffre and Viviani and others were 
present here on the Senate floor, when we listened to their 
earnest declarations as representing countries that were bleed- 
ing to death in this struggle, when every sympathy of the heart 
of the great American people was responding to every word that 
they said, those men, Joffre and Viviani and Balfour, were de- 
ceiving the United States; that it was their duty to inform us 
then and there, in the Senate and by publication, just what 
agreements they had made with Japan upon the Shantung 
proposition. 

Under what theory of ethics, Mr. President, were they com- 
pelled to tell us? At what time in the struggle, Mr. President, 
did the obligation to publish their treaties to the world occur? 
Before the United States declared war certainly no one will 
claim that there was any obligation resting upon them to pub- 
lish to Germany or to the United States or to anyone else what 
their treaties were at that time. The moment the United States 
came into the war, upon what theory were they then compelled 
to give that information to the United States and to the world? 

The theory was given by the Senator yesterday, when he said: 

tut when they concealed those treaties, their terms and obligations, 
from the people who were entering into the war upon a specified pro- 
gram and upon specified principles, 

What were they? What were the specified principles upon 
which we entered into the war that required other cobelligerents 
to make known to us what treaties they had made prior to our 
entry into the war? What effect would the knowledge of these 
treaties have made upon our war program? Well, Mr. President, 
I suppose that our declaration of war gives us the real reason 
for which we entered into that war. I have never had much 
sympathy with these reiterated declarations that we went into 
ihe war to uphold some great principle. We did nothing of the 
kind. We went into the war because we declared that Germany 
had made war upon us, and we were defending ourselves. We 
never said a continental word about any other principle in that 

This is what we said: 
ate of war between the United States and. the Imperial Ger- 
ment, which has been thrust upon the United States, ig 
ily declared 
all the rea that we declared. 
upon us, and we defended ourselves, 
WATSON. Mr. President—— 
VicCUMBER, 
‘jighting for any principle. If we had been fighting 
if that was the reason for the war, then why did 
when it was started, because we knew what 
just as well as we knew three years after 
that? I vield to the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. WATSON. ‘The Senator is not in accord with the theory, 
then, that we into the war to defend the principles em- 
bodied in the 14 points? 

Mr. McCUMBER. No; I ain 
went into the war because war was made upon us. 
wany said to this country, “ You can paint one ship like a barber 
and when you do that you may then cross the ocean once 
t week with it.” we knew we should have to fight, and we did. 
Phat was all there was to it. We did fight. 
world principle at stake; but, Mr. President, that 
war. 


on War had been 


into it 
was then 
went 


not in accord with it at all. We 


pote, 


n a creat 
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I want now to say just one word to those Senators who ay 
talking about pro-Germanism and saying if anybody disacre 
with them that they must be pro-German in their sympathi: 
Mr. President, there were Senators in this body who voted 
against war at all, and they were just as patriotic as any Sens. 
tor who voted for the war. I can recall the former Sena:, 
from Missouri, Mr. Stone, now passed to his long resting pl 
No braver, truer, better American citizen ever lived, and 
more patriotic individual ever existed than former ( 
Stone, and yet he was not in favor of entering into the wa; 
So of many Senators, those. who believed, like the Senator ti 
Nebraska [Mr. Hirrcucocx] that, in the beginning of th: 
before we were driven into it, it would have been prope: 
us not to have sold munitions of war to either party. I do 
challenge their Americanism because of these views, because t}) 
moment we got into the war I do not know a Senator who wa 
not for its prosecution heart and soul. 

Mr. President, I made a statement in the Senate the ot! 
day and was criticized for it. I think if the then occupant 
the chair had given the point of order a little further consider; 
tion he would searcely have ruled that a statement that w 
seemed in our earnestness to be more solicitous of the interest 
of Germany since the war has closed than we were for oy 
allies, who helped to fight that war, was impugning the motiy 
of any Senator. 

Mr. President, I am solicitous to-day of the interests of Ge 
many. She is a great nation, a powerful nation, a nation of 
intellectual genius in many respects, a progressive nation, ; 
brave nation, and once she has repudiated her hellish doctrin 
that a State can do no wrong except to fail in her grabbing 
propensities, once she has repudiated the theory and philosophy 
taught in all of her sehools that it is the duty of any State to 
take and hold whatever she has the power to hold, then I wil 
welcome Germany into the league of nations. I know tha 
will be there, and in a very short time, if the league of nation 
is adopted; and when she is there I believe that she will be ; 
force and a power for good, because she has capabilities it 
only the minds of her people shall be directed along humani 
tarian as well as intellectual lines. 

So, Mr. President, I do not think that I was open to criticis: 
when I stated that I thought that in our debates, on the part ot 
those who are opposed to the treaty, that they have very oftc: 
in those debates, evidenced seemingly no interest in the Allie 
but some solicitude for Germany. Let me ¢ail attention to ti 
words, and if I draw an improper conclusion I may be criti: 
for my conclusion, but I will submit the words and see whet 
Senators would draw the same conclusion. 

I find here in a speech made a short time ago by a S 
after discussing the hardships that had been imposed upon © 
many, these words: 

For this territory— 

Referring to the German territory that 
her— 
so ceded, nobody pays Germany anything, nor is any credit 
Germany for it on her reparation account, to which I shall 
reter, 

Then, again, after referring to the many requiremen! 
payment of indemnities, he said: 

It is admitted that certain of these damage rules violate the 
ciples of international law as hitherto recognized and observed 
family of nations. The reason why we as well as the enemy 
diseard such benign principles as have been worked out by the : 
in the last centuries is not clear, 

And again, condemning the treaty, this Senator said: 

The more I consider this treaty the more I am convinced t! 
only safe way for us to deat with it is to decline to be a part 
at all. I think we should renounce in favor of Germany any 
the war and see that she get 


Sena 


Was separated 


for what we renounce. 

That sounds to me like some solicitude for Germany, 
aim willing to stand upon my statement that it is a solici 

Again, from the same speech: 

It is indeed a hard and cruel peace that this treaty stipulat: 
I have no objection to its being so, but see no reason why Ww 
do not partake in its spoils, should become parties to its bars! 
and crueity. I see no reason why we should be parties to im] 
upon Germany a treaty whose terms, our negotiators say, sh 
be able to meet. 

It sounds to me a little bit as though he 
the financial interests of Germany. 

But, Mr. President, if the Senator making that speech 
turned to the treaty he would have found two provision 
govern indemnities and reparations all the way through 
that Germany shall not pay any more than she is able fo } 

, . s cs ‘ ‘ meryl 
What is the rule to determine that? Second, that Germans 
shall pay as high a tax to meet the indemnity t« repair Ule 
wrong as the other nations have had to pay in order to 


were solicits 
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vent her committing a greater wrong. 
(hat against Germany? Can the German people complain that 
there is any wrong in it? No, Mr. President. 

But there is another thing that I do not like in the speech 
to Which I have referred, and that is the statement that Amer- 
ican can do anything she sees fit with her dollars; that we have 
dollars in abundance; and that we should use those dollars to 
buy commercial friendship, and thereby secure an advantage 
over our allies. The testimony that was given before the com- 

\ittee in support of our renouncing whatever should come to us 

reparation was that we could buy the German good will, 
friendship, and thereby secure trade. No thought of 
( bleeding allies, no thought of the 1,500,000 noble French 
hovs who were killed in France, no thought of the 900,000 sons 
of Britain and Canada and Australia whose graves billow the 
plains of that country. 

We should, according to them, use our dollars to buy German 
trade away from our allies, who can not afford to do likewise. 
i do not agree with either the philosophy or morality of such a 
proposition. 

Now, Mr. President, returning again to the matter of the 
good faith of our allies, or lack of good faith, in not publishing 
their treaty, when was it necessary to publish that treaty? I 


Is there any injustice in 


eir 
eit 


sked the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Krettoce] whether he | 


thought that it would have changed our position in the slightest 
degree in the matter of conducting this war if that treaty had 
been laid before us. 

He replied, “I do not.” Well, then, if the information would 
have changed our course in the slightest degree, then how 
it be claimed that it was a treacherous act, an act of gross 
deception? There was nothing that would have changed us in 
the degree. Therefore, if there nothing in the 

would have affected our prosecution of 


not 
eulh 
slightest \Was 
secret treaties which 
the war, I deny that it was incumbent upon anyone to publish 
those treaties, because if they published them to us they would 
uso have published them to Germany and to the countries with 
which they were battling. The moment the war was closed we 
received everything to which we were entitled. 

Now, Mr. President, I wish to say but one word about this 
inatter of the German title not being transferable. Of course, 
the treaty between China and Germany provided that Germany 
could not transfer that title, but the treaty did not provide, and 
eould not have provided, that China herself could not transfer 
it. That is just exactly what China did. 

It is said that because China declared war she thereby repudi- 
ated the agreement with Germany and vitiated it, and that 
thereby Japan got no interest. That is a queer philosophy, it 
me, Mr. President. If A makes a deed of land to B, 
for no consideration, we will say, and then afterwards deeds 
the same land to C, and then, after that, A gets into a quarrel 
with B and says he repudiates the conveyance to B, that it 
thereby vitiates the deed to C. That is all there is, Mr. Presi- 
dent, in this Shantung nontransferable contenticn. A declara- 
tion of war by China against Germany does not affect an agree- 
ment made between China and Japan. 

So we come down to the question of a reservation. I] 
that i necessary to have a reservation. 


seems to 


think 
I have prepared two. 
i think we shouid hold Japan to her treaty with China, and in 
her treaty with China she agreed to return Shantung, lease- 
hold and all, that had received from Germany. I agree 
should hold her to her statement made in Paris that 

he would return it, which statement is among the minutes of 
proceedings. The way, however, to do it, Mr. President, 

first to assume that as a nation she will do it. 

(he Senator from Missouri |[Mr. Reep] asked, “ If she intends 
do it, why does she not do it to-day?” Put yourself in the 
position of Japan. Suppose by a solemn treaty we had agreed 

return, whenever the treaty was signed, property which our 
ies had taken, and some other nation came to you and said, 

do not trust the United States; we have no confidence in 
mj; they are tricky ; they are dishonest; therefore, we will take 
pon ourselves to make the transfer before we give them an op- 
portunity to perform their agreement.” What would the United 
; do? Do you think she would stand or surrender? She 

uld say, “I have my treaty obligations; I will fulfill them 

Iny own volition; and the whole world can not compel me to 

it until I do it under the terms of my agreement; I will] not 
driven into it.” Japan is in exactly the same position, Mr. 
sident. Not only that, but the world would be in a position 
bring the power of the entire world—and I am speaking now 

ly of the persuasive power—to compel Japan to make good 
ier treaty agreement. If she made at Paris an agreement that 
as still more favorable to China, she should keep that agyee- 
ent. I think, Mr. President, that that is the only proper way to 
receed in the premises. It is the fair way between nation and 
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nation; and it being the fair way, and so long as Japan is a 
tion and is recognized as such, then, in Heaven’s name, let us 
treat her as such. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I shall v 
the pending amendment, although I regret that our representa- 


te weainst 


tives at Paris consented to the disposition made of Shantung, 
I only wish to say that in voting against this amendment I shall 


do so because I consider a wiser way to handle the subject will 
be either by reservation or independent resolution clearly to dk 
fine the attitude of the Senate with regard to it. When 
reservation or independent resolution shall be before the Senate, 
we shall have an opportunity of handling the question in a sati 
factory manner, and I hope such a reservation or independent 
resolution may be adopted in language which I can support. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I have taken time of th 
Senate to discuss the pending peace treaty with Germany, nor d 
I expect to do so. Iam ready to vote upon any reservation, an) 
amendment, or upon the treaty itself, at any time without further 
discussion. 

The pending amendment is the most difficult question affectin: 


such 


ho 


the treaty for me to decide. I want my action to show iny u 
alterable opposition to the action taken at the Paris conference 
in giving Shantung to Japan. In the Shantung provision we 
are asked to defend injustice as well as economic slavery. That 
IT can not do. 

If the pending amendment were the only way in which tl 
United States could refrain from indorsing the Shantung it 


famy, I should vote for it. A reservation can be made to re 


the same end as far as the United States is concerned; and ! 
tend to vote for a reservation, in substance, as follows: 

The United States refrains from entering in = a: 
part in reference to the matters contained in articles 156, 157, and Ios 
and reserves full liberty of action in respect to any controversy which 


may in relation thereto. 

I think such a reservation covers the case just as t 
amendment would cover it. I shall vote a 
Under no conditions would I vote for the treaty 
Unless reservations are made to it, I shall 


aris 
horoughh 
us an gainst the 
amendment. 
in its present form. 
vote against it. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I do not put these amend 
ments or our relations with the associated nations in this treat) 
on any moral ground. On the 17th day of July, 1919, I stated th 
gcrounds on which I objected to articles 156, 157, and 158 of the 
treaty. The first ground was the treaty of 1858 with China. 
which recites: 

There shall be, as there have always been, peace and friendship 
tween the United States of America and the Ta Tsing Empir nd 
between their people, respectively. They shall not insult or oppres 
each other for any trifling cause so as to produce an estrangement bé 
tween them, and if any other nation should act unjustly or oppressively 
the United States will exert their good offices, on being informed of the 
case, to bring about an amicable arrangement of the question, thus 
showing their friendly feeling. 

That treaty is binding in good faith upon both nations at this 
time. If we are to show our friendly feelings toward China 
under that obligation it binds us to protest in every proper wa) 
against articles 156, 157, and 158. This may or may not accord- 
ing to the mental complexion be called a moral ground. I only 
refer to it as a treaty obligation. If we are to show a friendly 
disposition toward that power it is our duty now to begin to 
protest against what is admitted to be an injustice. 

I have another reason, Mr. President, and it is not moral 
reason: it is one purely prudential in character. I stated it on 
July 17 last. I had then the same motive and the same purposes 
in view that I have now. At that time I said: 

“The United States Government must look well to its own 
defense and preservation. I regret not to be able to accept the 
splendid dreams generated by the league of nations. I believe 
our safety is not mere sentiment; it will rest in the strong arm 
and disciplined military forces of our people. We have denied 
Japan the right of immigration for her subjects. It has been 
repeatedly alluded to during the peace conference of Paris by 
representatives of that nation. The equality constantly pro- 
claimed in the league logically directs Japan’s thoughts to that 
denial. Its refusal has sunk deep into their sensibilities. It 
is a wound to their pride. We are vulnerable in the Philip 
pines. Our great friend lies beyond in the people of the Chine 
Republie. In our day of peril it must be remembered that th 
interests of Great Britain and Japan in the Orient are identical.” 

Mr. President, the British East Indies, together with protes 
torates lately assumed, constitute Great Britain’s interest 0) 
the mainland of Asia. Some 306,000,000 Asiatic people live ui 
der her dominion. Her possessions give her a ld o1 
the Asiatie continent, and are vitally important to her world 


} 
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wide commerce. She has recently entered into arrangement 
with Afghanistan; there is, it is understood—and it is but ill 
concenled—an arrangement that amounts fo o protectorate 
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over the newly created State of Hejaz. In addition to ihat, the 
protectorate over Egypt, referred to by the Senator from Okla- 
hom [Mr. OwEN] on yesterday, is an accomplished fact. Eng- 
land will no more relinquish her hold on Egypt than Japan 
will relinguish her hold on Korea or Manchuria. These, there- 
fore, constitute the reasons why England and Japan have an 
identieal interest in Asia. They will not be found hostile to 
other in the years to come. We must look out for our- 
selves. 

i have no desire to hold the Philippines, except as a war re- 
uli I never would have voted, if I had been in this body at 
the time, to acquire the Philippine Islands; and at the first 


each 


favorable opportunity I would either give them their independ-. 


we or I would transfer, with their consent, to some Asiatic 
power the entire group of islands and relinquish our interest 
in them [ regard them as a governmental liability, 
that there is in it no profit to us, no honor, and nothing but 

source of continual expense. 

Therefore, in the day when trouble occurs the United States 
will not find in those two powers a friendly alliance. The 
irouble is more likely to come, as intimated on the floor, from 
Japan; and in that time our great friend will be China, if we 
itveat her justly and in keeping with the treaty of 1858. There- 
fore the wise course for us to follow, as well as the duty we 
owe to China as an equally faithful ally if not more useful 
than Japan, is to keep faith with her, so that in the future she 
may be our friend. 

QOuv greatest friend may then be the 

e are asked to humiliate and dismember. 


ish purpose but 


eople 


forever. 


Chinese people, whom to-day 

Let us remember, not in scl- 
upon the immutable principles of justice to a great 
that we ought to defeat these articles 156, 157, and 158 in this 

i stated that last summer. Nothing has occurred to change 
the reasons that were urged at that time. I find myself of the 
sume opinion still. I believe every Senator here will have the 
same opinion after all has been said on the floor of this Chamber. 
It is not with any purpose of changing some Senator’s opinion, 
[ believe, that anything is said. It is more to justify the vote 
that the individual gives upon a roll call on this measure. 

Mr. President, I heard yesterday, part of the time—I did not 
iear all that was said but I heard it argued yesterday at some 
length and to-day—that because we did not protest in 1898 we 
ire estopped now. Various Senators this morning have stated 
that we can not now be heard because we made no complaint 
in 1898, when this Province was taken by foree of arms from 
China. It is argued, therefore, that now, when we are called 
on to ratify this treaty, we can not be heard to criticize it, but 
ihat we nrust accept the treaty as it is presented to us. 

In 189S we were not engaged in going about over the world 
imeddling everywhere. We were then occupied in attending ex- 
clusively to our own business. We confined our interposition to 
affairs in the Western Hemisphere. If other nations undertook 
to acquire territory or to interfere with existing forms of gov- 
ernment in the New World, we protested, and protested in apt 
season, and effectively. We protested at the close of the Civil 
War, when France undertook to place an Austrian prince over 
ihe Mexican people. We sent our forces to the banks of the Rio 
Grande. We protested against the invasion of the Monroe doc- 
trine. Again in Cleveland’s administration, when Richard Olney 
was Secretary of State, he gave to the world a proclamation in 
substance to the effeet that we administer law on the Western 
Hemisphere, and what he proclaimed through the Executive of 
this Republic was the fiat io be observed by the nations of the 
Old World. That was law then under the Monroe doctrine, and 
it is law now. We have confined ourselves to the New World 

ears past; and only in 1917, when, following the declaration 
var, we engaged with the associated nations against a com 
inon enemy, did we go beyond our own borders. 

We, therefore, have stayed on this side of the Atlaniic and on 
the Pacific, our own shores. We have not 
BoOucht to interfere in the affairs of the Old World, because of 
this established policy which we announced nearly a hundred 
years ago, the Monroe doctrine, that is sought to be preserved by 
divers amendments, and by a revision, even, of the original docu- 
1 sent to us last February for our approval, 

Having confined ourselves to the New World, we did not inter- 
fere with the affairs of the Old. If Germany took portions of 

‘ Chinese territory by force, we did not protest. It was not 
a part of our policy. When we went with other powers to inte- 
rior China to protect our legation and our citizens, we then pro- 
the dismemberment of China by the European 
There is found the first protest in the form of Secre- 
tary Hay’s “open door.” That was in 1900, some 18 or 19 years 
hefore this document was presented to us. So the only thing 
that we can complain about, it is said now, has been in the nature 
of our delay, such as to constitute, I suppose, what lawyers would 
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call an equitable estoppel. That does not operate upon nation: 
nor upon governments. We can not be held here to have fore. 
closed our right to protest at this time. 

Mr. President, there is another thing outside of mere lapse of 
time. Let this be ealled a 99-year lease—and it is the mos 
transparent flattery to refer to it in that way. Let it be called 
a lease. The acquisition of leasehold interests in property, 
real estate especially, by sovereign powers within the borders 
of another sovereign power is not attended with the same con- 
ditions that attend the acquisition of private property by pri 
vate owners. It is not regarded as a matter of common righ{ 
that a sovereign power may come inside the territory of another 
sovereign power and acquire real estate, either the fee-simpl 
title or long leaseholds, unless the power within whose borders 
the territory is acquired shall be consulted and shall acquiesce 
in it. 

I can go as an alien, if the law of any foreign country permits 
it, 2nd purchase any quantity of real estate in any foreign coun- 
try. I can hold it. It is not a matter for international negotia- 
tion or for diplomacy to recognize my right so to hold it, if the 
domestic laws governing the acquisition of real estate in that 
country permits me to do so. But if my Government goes into 
another country and acquires there either leaseholds or the fee 
simple title to real estate, it can be done only upon negotiation 
with the country wherein that real estate is found. It is an inya- 
sion by a sovereign power, withdrawing it ordinarily from com 
merce init. The grantee of the real estate or the lessee is not sub 
ject to the laws of nature; the Government is perpetual in its 
life ; and for that, as well as the entry upon sovereignty, no such 
rights can be acquired except by the consent of the country 
Within which that territory lies. 

Germany acquired a 99-year leasehold in the borders of tli 
Chinese Empire. It was under a threat, it was by military force, 
that the term was created. It was not a voluntary act, and it i: 
gencrally conceded in discussing the question that it was not a 
voluntary act on the part of China in granting the leasehold 
It being an involuntary act, Mr. President, whenever the pow 
that applied the force to China withdrew, either voluntarily or 
by force of arms, then the leasehold taken from China by forc 
or threats returned by force of Germany’s retirement. Thi 
reversionary interest of the lease, if gentlemen wish to be tech- 
nical about it, as a matter of right, returned to China instant], 
upon the withdrawal of Germany. Whenever Germany entered 
into sn arrangement by which China lost her interest and Japan 
acquired it upon the withdrawal of Germany, it was in contra- 
vention of the common right of the Chinese Republic. 

We are asked to ratify it. There is this difference betwee! 
voting upon this treaty and interfering in 1898 with the affairs 
on the mainland of Asia. Then we were living under the Monrm 
doctrine. We were taking care of our own affairs. We were 
declining to go abi i and mingle in the affairs of all the powers 
of the earth. We were justified then in letting other people and 
other nations attend to their affairs. Now, the treaty is brought 
into this Chamber and we are asked affirmatively to ratify it. 
We are asked to place the seal of our approval on these artic 
referring to the Shantung territory. Affirmatively we are asked 
to ratify what before, 20 years ago, was not of our concern. 
There is a difference between active approval of a theft, th 
burglary of a friendly power, and a silent abstinence fro | 
proving or disapproving by attending to our own busmMess, pur- 
suant to our policy of nearly a hundred years, 

Mr. President, this territory in the Province of Shantum 
belongs to China. At best, there could only be a delayed 
versionary interest. Why not write the guaranty in the treat) 
If all that is said in this treaty is right, if it is ratified, it would 
leave a reversionary interest in China, and it ought 
vided in this treaty that this unexpired lease shal] return to thie 
sovereign that involuntarily gave it in 1898. 

We are asked, however, to approve it, and put ourselves in t] 
attitude not only of approving it, but of turning around on t! 
heels of article 10 of the league and binding ourselves to defend 
it by entering into a moral obligation. 


to be pro 


If Senators are at al 
sensitive about moral obligations, then it must be conceded tha 
under article 10 of the league this itself is a mora] obligation 
and is so interpreted—interpreted by all who support it, 
terpreted by the Executive, interpreted by the authorities 
Europe—that it imposes moral obligations; and if that be 
then we must either break our moral obligation or we must corte 
to the rescue in case China attempts to reassert her claims over 
this territory and retake it from the power that now seeks to 
seize it. 
Mr. President, it is not my intention to occupy much of the 
time of the Senate, but I simply wish to protest against the 
assumption that because in #898 we did not protest, did nol 
make objections to arrangements then entered into involun- 
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tarily by China to ward off threatened military invasion and 
the devastation of her territory, that we are now bound. That 
is a strange morality. It is a strange interpretation. 

I have listened to interpretations all the way across the con- 
{inent and in this Chamber. There are enough interpretations 
of the league of nations and of this treaty to make the Arabian 
Nights, if put alongside of it, look like a revised edition of 
Greenleaf on the Law of Evidence. I have heard interpreta- 
tion after interpretation that refines away all of its powers. 
I am told that there is no real power, that it is only a question 
of recommendation; that they can recommend, they can advise, 
they can tell us what they wish to be done, but, after all, it 
being a moral obligation, whether we observe it or not is for 
us to Say. 

Concede that that be true, it does not seem that a moral 
obligation is ineffective in producing results when our Navy 
goes into Italian waters, when two regiments are to be ordered 
to Upper Silesia, when the Secretary of War begins to estimate 
that it will take 150,000 of our troops to administer the Armenian 
mandate, when ill-concealed rumors come through the press 
and are published broadcast and when it is generally under- 
stood in this Chamber that the Executive already has bound us 


to an Armenian mandate. The supreme council seems to be 
issuing effective orders. 
A cireular has gone out very recently admonishing us that 


Armenia is on the brink of destruction ; that we must interfere, 
and that actively, or she will be soon destroyed by the Turk and 
her territory as well as her people be devastated, and there will 
be no use then for any nation to intervene, because annihilation 
will have been fully accomplished. 

Following on this a great number of doctors of divinity in 
various parts of the country have been quite active in having 
resolutions passed by their congregations. A great many re- 
ligious organizations, headed by those same doctors of divinity, 
have besieged Members of Congress immediately to ratify the 
treaty and save Armenia from impending butchery. I wish to 
say to those preachers, whatever creed they have, that they are 
awaking late in the day to the great moral movement to preserve 
the Armenian people. 

Mr. President, I again call attention to what I said here some 
months ago, that the Turk exists to-day a separate Gov- 
ernment in Asia, and is found in [urope, not because of the 
United States, not because of Armenia, not because of the Greek 
Catholies, the Russians, others of that church residing in 
Turkish territory. 

Armenia and the Turk are a pressing problem to-day, because 
England and France in the Crimean War, from 1850 to 1854, 
kept the Turk in Europe. The Russian Government would have 
destroyed the Turk’s Government, would have dismembered his 
territory, would have impoverished, if not overthrown and de- 
stroyed him, for slaughtering Christians; but England, France, 
and the then kingdom of Sardinia all joined with the Turkish 
Government to defend against Russia, and his Government 
exists at this day. 

It was like the partition of Poland. It suited the purposes of 
Great Britain years ago to ignore the partition of Poland. 
When Frederick was on the eve of destruction, more than 150 
years ago, wher his enemies had crowded him into a eorner of 
Prussia, when his soldiers were without provisions and without 


as 


or 


munitions of war, when his country was bankrupt, England in- 
tervened to save him from destruction. The partition of Po- 
land followed in due course, and the three great powers that 


divided the territory, England taking none, all had either the 
passive or the active acquiescence of england in the partition. 
Iam not hostile to Great Britain, but I believe it well enough 
remember some historical truths about that mighty Empire. 
herself. She feared that Russia would ae- 
quire some of the Turkish territory mn Europe and reach across 
for British territory in Asia. She therefore joined with France, 
had some of the same fear, under the last Napoleon, and 


she takes care of 


ha 


Russia was erowded back into her own country. The Crimean 
War ended in the preservation of the Turk. Therefore, Mr. 
President, I believe in letting France and England administer 


Avinenian affairs and defend them against the Turkish power, 
hecause they are responsible for his presence in both Europe 
Asia, 

| respectfully remind the doctors of divini 

rred themselves recently to an enormous to them- 
selves be infermed about who is morally responsible for the 
outrages that have occurred for the last 25 years against that 
tnhappy people. Let those Governments administer the man- 
date, 

‘The erusades started in England, and Europe from the time 
that Peter the Hermit and Walter the Penniless led 100,000 de- 
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luded people out of Europe into Asia has seen no more 
able scheme than the league of nations and 
this treaty. In the years past we are not the on 
have made mistakes. To-day let the people in Europe 
responsible for those outrages take the burden; let ¢! 
within bounds the Turkish power that they creat 
served. 

The Turkish occupation is a tremendous object les 
country’s debts become its strength. Had it for the 
differences in the division of territory, had it not been for the 
debts of the Turkish Government, she would have perished from 
the earth long ago. 

Talk to me about moral obligations! Mr. President, England 
has no morality in her Government. She never 1, from the 
time that she blew from the mouths of her cannon the Sepoys 
in the rebellion in British East India, down to the day that she 
kept our people in prison hulks until starved and disease ridden 


improb- 
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they died. She has never had either morals or humanity in 
dealing with her enemies. The Hun is unspeakable, but still 
the Hun is not far behind our English aneestors when it con 


cerns measures of effective warfare. I do not complain about 
them, but I object to being in the power of a country that always 
80 zealously takes care of its own people even eat our expense. 
We have had some instructive examples of our ¢ 
mend England for taking care of her own people, but I prefé 


to take care of Americans by the American Government, rat 
than to throw ourselves for mercy into the hands of the Bri 
Empire. 

Mr. President, both England and France consented in 1917 to 
the acquisition of the Shantung territory by Japa: I shali 
occupy but a very little time on the matter. It is not 1 1 
pose to go into it at length, but only to leave in the Riconi 
these highly moral documents. 

Many Senators specialize on international morality. I do not 


eare, for my part, to discuss it. There is not a civilized nation 
in the world whose history has been read or recorded truthfully 
that has not at times outraged every principle of humanity and 
morality known to the casuist or the doctor of divinity 

I now read what a distinct contribution to 
morals, dated February 16, 1917, and I may say, par 
that it was as well understood in the cloakrooms of the two 
of this Chamber and in the public press of this country as 
as of Europe, that this document existed before the peace con- 
ference met, as any other matter of current news. 

The British Embassy at Tokyo, on February 16, 191 : 
dressed to Viscount Motono, His Imperial Japanese Majesty 


is international 


nthetically 


minister for foreign affairs, a note which, in subs ce, Ss 
that the Shantung territory, from which Japan has recently 
pelled Germany, in 1914, shall upon the making of the treaty o 


peace be vested in Japan, and that all the islands north of tl 
Equator shall go to Japan, and those south of the Equ 
the British Empire. 

A like was received from the Japanese Governmnen 
deeply appreciative of this friendly spirit. It was addressed 
to the British ambassador, Mr. Greene, and says that if 


noe 


pleasure in stating that the Japanese Governn on ji 

is fully prepared to support in the same spirit the claims whi 
may be put forward at the peace conference by His Majesty 
-ritannie Government in regard to the German possessions 21 
the islands south of the Equator, and assuring the possession « 


Shantung to Japan. 


Then, not to be outdone in internationa! 


this chapter of 





morality, dividing up the territory of a friendly p tha 
had furnished at least 300,000 men behind the lines in a ner 
military service, the French Government sent to the Japnanes 
ambassador a similar letter or note, ard received a s+ ilar 
reply. In substance, it amounts to a treaty, an understanding, 
| by which Japan is confirmed in the possession of this tory 
by two of the allied powers. Russia would have consented 
to it, but she was not an authority consulted in the iking 
of the treaty. Temporarily she has troubles of her own id 
not to be considered. But these are the two highly moral ¢ 
ments on whieh we are sought to confirm articles 156, 157, a 
15S of this treaty. 

If this were upon anything but a supremels ber subi 
it would be an idle jest. How many of Japan's sok 
lying in their craves to-day because of the hb nl \ i 
Germany? Few. ‘There were not 300 soldiers killed, wound 
or missing from the entire Imperial Japanese Army in thei 
struggle to eject Germany from Shantung There is 1 i 
in it that would justify any claim of conquest 

China, it is said, consented, consented under threats, ) 
sented when they made the arrangement that ra | 
1917 by the powers that concealed their negotiations from ou 
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country. The Executive said he did not know of these secret 
treaties. We know of them now. No ignorance can be pleaded 
when we are asked to ratify the pending treaty on a roll call. 
Because of that we are asked affirmatively here to set our 
approyal upon these sections that are under criticism. 

Mr. President, I do not care to argue this subject at length, 
I will vote for these amendments. I think I will vote for any 
amendments that come along. I will be quite candid about it. 
I do not care whether they are consistent or inconsistent. I 
have been told that consistency is the vice of small minds, so 
I can afford to be liberal. I can afford to amplify my knowl- 
edge and my position. I will vote for any pertinent amendment 
that comes along. I hope every one of them will be adopted. 
There could not be confusion worse confounded if every amend- 
ment offered were voted into the treaty. Nobody knows what 
it is. There are more interpretations than there are expound- 
ers. It is an international hodgepodge made up of jealousies, 
of alliances, of leagues, of vague notions, of war and rumors 
of war, and threatened world upheavals everywhere. If any- 
body will write an amendment that offers a chance to clarify 
it, I will vote for it, and I earnestly hope it will be adopted; 
and after they are all in the treaty can be no worse than it 
was when it came to us from Paris. It can not be made worse. 
So vote them in; and then, after every one of the amendments is 
voted into the treaty and the league, I will vote to reject it 
all. I will vote for something along the line of the suggestion 
offered by the junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Knox]. I 
will vote for an international code that will make a treaty 
between nations that will be a treaty of principle, and not a 
government of men; a treaty that will unite nations threatened 
by a common peril to act together to remove it. 

It could not be any worse, Mr. President. It might be im- 
proved by mixing it up with something American. It could not 
be any more immoral if we would add a few local crimes of our 
own. There is already in it enough to stamp it as the imperial 
crowning infamy of the age. 

Secret treaty? Yes. 
is in foree. The treaty of the Adriatic border a secret treaty? 
Yes. It is not in effect. Why? Because the representatives at 
Paris—our own at least—said secrecy was under the ban. If 
that is n why is the Japanese secret treaty, that was 
equally concealed from the nations, given full force and effect? 
We may just as well talk plainly about it. I do not suppose 
this generation will live to see it, but the next war of any con- 
sequence that we have with any power will be with Japan. 
The motive is present. The ambition has been hers for years. 
She is a monarchy—yea, more than a monarchy, an autocracy. 
All that the Kaiser was to Europe the Mikado is to the main- 
land of Asia. We must not forget that in that time of supreme 
peril our friend, if we keep faith, will be beyond the Philippine 
Islands and beyond the Island Empire. It will be on the main- 
land of Asia, with 300,000,000 Chinese. 

Whenever the Caucasian drillmaster goes into the interior 
of China, when he takes European and American tactics to train 
men for military strength and service; when China wakes from 
her dream and ceases to be a race of pacifists; when she under- 
stands that her territory is being absorbed in spite of the note 
of John Hay in 1900; when she remembers all that has been 
taken along her seacoast, Province after Province seized, port 
after port taken; when she sees the flag of alien powers floating 
all the way nearly from the Sea of Kamchatka down to her 
southernmost border; when she sees her territory taken by nation 
after nation, at last she will waken from her dream; she will 
understand that this world is no place for a pacifist; she will 
understand that the millennium has not come with the league 
of nations; she will know that the millennium is as far away as 
it was 9 thousand years ago; that there are as many devils yet 
to be chained as there were in the time when the crusades were 
begun. She will know, too, that the only way to preserve her 
national integrity and keep her territory without dismember- 
ment by aliens is to be able to defend it against those who 
despoil her. 

There is no pacifist nation on earth that has survived. Where 
are they to-day? In the 3,000 years of history not one of the 
pacifistic nations has remained. In that 3,000 years there have 
been 60 years only of universal peace. During the other 2,940 
years it has been the military nations that have possessed and 
divided the earth; that have taken its wealth; that have domi- 
nated its people; that have created imperial dominion around 
the seas, 

ingland for a thousand years has been a separate Government 
proclaiming her independence and ready to fight the world. I 
respect her power, her diplomacy, her warfare, and her genius 
for government. She has faced more than once a world in 


So, t! 
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arms. She fought the Napoleonic wars. She has been repeat- 
edly threatened with destruction, but she is essentially a war- 
like nation. She survived, and the British race to-day exercises 
wide dominion, the greatest territorial power the world ever 
Saw, exceeding that ef ancient Rome, exceeding in her genius 
for government that of any other known country in the world, 
She has been the lawgiver of nations. She has administered 
justice to most of her nations, and I believe in time will to alj 
of her colonial nations, even including Ireland. There is an 
abiding sense of justice in an Englishman if you leave him 
alone. You can not extort justice from him, but if you leave 
him alone you will get it at last. It may be somewhat delayed, 
but he will if you give him time enough to do so. The Irishman 
is a little impatient. I do not blame him. It has been little less 
than a thousand years that he has been waiting. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Rosinson in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Illinois yield to the Senator from Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. PHELAN. The Senator from Illinois has stated that the 
English finally accorded justice if given their own time. In 
what time will England grant it to Ireland if given their own 
way? Ireland has waited for 700 years. 

Mr. SHERMAN. It will come about the time the millennium 
comes, When Satan is chained and cast in the bottomless pit. 
About that time England will make up her mind that as long as 
there will be justice all over the world anyhow, she may just 
as well be in the fashion. I think that gives the Senator as 
definite information as can be afforded at this time. 

Because of that, referring back to England and her posses- 
sions, we are asked to go in with her and ratify articles 156, 
157, and 158 of the treaty. We are thereby making ourselves 1 
part and parcel of an arrangement that contributes to the glory 
and the strength of Great Britain and Japan. 

I repeat to the American public, that in the day of trouble 
England will not lift her hand to help us in a struggle with 
Japan. England’s commercial jealousy exceeds even her sense 
of justice. 

Gladstone was mentioned by some friend of the treaty to-day 
as the Grand Old Man of England. Before he died Gladstone 
made the admission—and it was only one of many mistakes he 
might have admitted, but the only one he ever did admit—that 
when he undertook, by his influence with the English Govern- 
ment and the reigning authorities of the British Empire—and 
that included even colonial possessions wherever the Govern- 
ment could influence them—to dismember this Republic, that it 
was a mistake. Everybody knew why the Government did so. 
It was to destroy a great commercial rival. I know how Eng 
land has claimed credit in history for making the first free soi! 
there was in the world, so that from the instant the slave from 
foreign countries touched her soil his chains burst from around 
him. I have heard all that oratory or read it, in the English 
Parliament and on English platforms, and the most striking of 
the oratory was Irish oratory and not British. I have heard all 
that, but the fact remains that in our great struggle to maintain 
this Government undivided, England, under the lead of William 
Ewart Gladstone, used ail its vast powers to divide and destroy 
this Republic and to promote a Confederacy based upon slavery. 
This is the historical record of Eugland’s Government in our 
day of trouble. 

Go back to England; examine the political abstracts of title 
of statesmen there who are now endeavoring to bring us into 
this treaty and league. Who are they? Go back through Whig 
and Tory, liberal and conservative and radical of English pol- 
itics, and you will find that the successors in the English Goy- 
ernment of the same men who prayed that this Republic might 
be dismembered and destroyed to-day are the loudest proponents 
of the league in England and in all Europe. We are the cats- 
paw of the Old World. No wonder a distinguished English 
lord in a club in London said that the United States was the 
“Fat Boy” of the world. We are also the “easy mark” ol 
the world, if you will allow me to use such an expression in this 
Chamber. We have been worked by everybody. 

To-day in not one foot of Italian territory have we a friend. 
They know that the treaty of 1915 was broken under the 14 
points, for it was a secret treaty. Of course, Senators who 
do not want now to hear about secret treaties or the 14 points 
make no argument on the subject. They say the 14 points 
are obsolete. They are not obsolete; they are dead. We hive 
not a friend in all Italy. It is our own fault. It is because 
for France and England we broke their treaty pledges of 1919. 
They signed the treaty; they pledged themselves to give to 
Italy the territory from the Trentino down along the Adriatic 
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wrder to the southernmost part of Dalmatia. We were re- 
erved as a sacrifice to court the unpopularity incident to break- 
ng the treaty and denying to Italy the result of her entry into 
the war. 

A half million of Italy’s soldiers 


are dead; 1,500,000 of them 


re wounded for life; five million of them went into the field; 
she has a debt of $13,000,000,000 in gold; but when she sat 
at the peace table at Paris she could not get one acre of 
the soil that had been promised her. She had committed no 


robbery ; it was not proposed to take some other country’s ter- 
itory and give it to her, but to give te Italy territory which was 
ltalinn in blood and language and spirit, territory which had 

nged to her people and to their ancestors and which had 
been taken from Italy in the wars of 75 or 100 yeurs previous, 
time of the first Napoleon in 1797, when it was given by 
Austria-Hungary as a pawn or pledge when he was 
etting up his relatives and friends on the thrones of Europe. 


thea 
tl 


ipoleen To 


he spoliation of Italy began then, and every acre of land pro- 
ised to be returned to Italy by the treaty of 1915 was Italian 
erritory, ink abited by Italian pepulations, Italian in language, 
ith Italian traditions and Italian in very soul; yet when, 
ipon the dismemberment of Hungary this manifest injustice 
as soucht to be remedied the plea was invoked that this was a 
et tres*: and could not be enforeed. 
Qu the heels of that, in this infamous treaty which we are 
ked to ratify, are the provisions ceding Shantung to Japan. 


Chinese, with a popula- 
What language is spoken there? 
fhe Chinese tongue. What literature, what traditions, what 
laws? All Chinese. It as if we were a pacifist nation, 

thout the ability to resist, and the territory in which Mount 
Vernon is located, where the dust of the Father of his Country 
sleeps, were to be taken from us by treaties made between other 
countries and turned over to Germany or to some other alien 
hand. We are asked to ratify it—the treaty containing the 
Shantung provisions—and if a majority shall ratify it in that 
1 we shall have done so in the face of a secret treaty con- 
demned in the case of Italy and approved in the case of Shan- 
tung. I fail to see, for my part, the justice or the necessity of 
such conduct. 

Mr. President, I do not care to say 
much whether I will ever again say a word on this or any 
kindred subject. It is very much to my dislike that I have 
occupied this time, and unless there is provocation of an extreme 
churacter I shall take ne more time on this subject. I wish to 
on every matter connected with the league and treaty. 
Nevertheless, as contracts go when conditions are to be inserted, 
if there be such provocation as has been presented here in the 
continual dwelling upon moral grounds, I shall be heard again. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I have but a 
word to add to what I said a few days ago regarding this 
amendment. How I ought to vote upon it has given me more 


What kind of territory is Shantung? 
tion of 38,000,000 Chinamen, 


is 


Lori 


any more. I doubt very 


vote 


trouble than all the other amendments suggested by the com- 
mittee. Some of my friends in the State seem to think it a 
very easy matter to decide just what this Nation sheuld do 
id what it should not do in any given case. It may be easy 
for them when they have no particular responsibility to dis- 
charge. I know that I am as anxious as they are to do the 
right thing by the United States. Its interests and honor are 
only concern. 
\s an abstract proposition I agree fully with the contention 


of the able Senator from Tennessee { Mr. 
urges that the United States should no more meddle in 
iffairs of Asia than it should in the disputes of Europe. 
\s an abstract proposition the proposal of the learned Senator 
rom Wisconsin |Mr. Lenroor] that we should not amend this 
— but should adopt a reservation in effect absolving our- 
elves from all re pon sibility for this outrage, which everyone 
aden unsparing iso meets with my full approval. If 
China alone was involved in this question, I weuld gladly vote 
with these Senators. It would be no cirect concern of ours as 
to what should happen to China’s territory, and we could well 
leave China to look out for herself. To my mind, this is not 
case, however. China is not the only nation affected or 
oncerned. We are involved as a nation and as a people. 
China was our friend when we entered this war; China became 


SHIELDS], who strongly 
the 


y , 


ur associate in the war upon our earnest solicitation, if not 
ith our most friendly assurances. If there is such a thing 
a moral obligation between nations, we are morally bound 


0 do what we can to prevent the spoliation and robbery of 
China by any of our associates. It seems to me that the very 
honor of the United States is involved, and we should do all we 
an to have this crime reconsidered and undone. I may be 
Wrong, but this is the way it appears to me; and en this ground 
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I shall vote for this amendment. [If it is defeated, I shall th 
vote for the strongest possible reservation declaring our abli 
rence of this unjustifiable outrage. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, s 
Recorp from the Columbia Herald, 
editorial upon the league of nations and, incidentally, the re- 
sponsibilities of United States Senators in discharging their 
constitutional duty of approval or disapprovi il of the Germa: 
treaty now under consideration, and opposing our Governmen 
becoming involved in the jealousies, political intrigues, an: 
wars of foreign countries. 

My attention has been called to the 
Milton, the editor of the ¢ 
published in that city, 
commend. 

I read from the pamphlet containing 
published for general circulation: 

Our people are 


‘oO I is 


ome days ag 
Columbia, Tenn., 


ad into the 


a splendid 


, 


utterance of George I’. 
shattanooga News, a Democratic pape! 
along the same lines, which I likewise 


the speech, evidently 


het 


being stirred into a hysteria very similar tha 
Europe previous to the beginning of this war. 

Mine was the first pen in Tennessee to urge the President's nomina 
tion, and my vote as delegate at Baltimore was cast for him on every 
ballot, but this is a time for plain speaking. I do not think that it is 
in the best interests of our country that everyone take their cue from 
the President and meekly adjust their views to such influence. In a 
democracy free, frank, and full discussion is contemplated. It was for 
that reason that the freedom of the press and speech were established 
in the Constitution. It was for that reason that Mr. Jefferson secured 
the en of the alien and sedition laws in 1801. However able an 
Executive, he needs an intelligent public opinion to assist him in ren 
dering the best service to the Nation. It will be a calamity to us if w 
cease to do that independent thinking which has been so useful in th 
past. 

The first consequence of our entrance into this war would inevitabl) 
be that we would be drawn into one of the European alliances. Already 
voices are openly advocating it. In this we would again violate the 
precepts of Jefferson, who said: “Iam not for linking ourselves by new 
treaties with the quarrels of Europe ; entering the field of slaughter te 
preserve the balance, or joining in the confederacy ef kings to war 


ag gainst the principles of liberty.” Washington, in his Farewell Ad- 
dress xpressed himself similarly against “ entangling alliances.” Som 
paragr: aphe of his message might have been written for to-day. He 


said 

“Antipathy in one nation against anether disposes each more readily 
to offer insult and injury, to lay hold of slight causes of umbrage, and 
to be haughty and intractable when accidental or trifling occasions of 
dispute occur. Hence frequent collisions, obstinate, envenomed, and 
bleody contests. 

“The nation, prompted by i will and resentment, sometimes impel: 
to war the government, contrary to the best calculations of policy. 
The government sometimes participates in the national propensity and 
adopts through passion what reason would reject; at other times it 
makes the animosity of the nation subservient to projects of hostility, 
instigated by pride, ‘ambition, and other sinister and pernicious motives. 
nt peace often, sometimes perhaps the liberty of nations, has been th: 
victim. 

“The creat rule of conduct for us in regard to fereign nations is, i! 
exte nding our commercial relations, to have with them as little politica! 
connection as possible, 

“Europe has a set of primary interests which to us have none, 


or 2 


very remote relation. Hence, she must be engaged in frequent contro 
versies, the causes of which are essentially foreign to our concerns 
Hence therefore it must be unwise tn us to implicate ourselves by 


artificial ties in the ordinary vicissitudes of her politics or the ordinar 
combinations and collisions of her friendships or enmities.” 

If we join England the war of the Revolution might as well not have 
been fought. Of course, to join the centra! powers would not only bring 
on 2 naval war with Engiand, but trouble with Japan. 

Mr. President, that speech was delivered in the early pari of 
1916 in various parts of Tennessee. While I did not concur with 
Mr. Milton in his pacifie utter — but believed that we should 
enter the war, and voted for it, yet, in his other positions, with 
regard to independence of mean and the duty of this country 
| to abstain van foreign entanglements, I fully agree with him. I 
have not had an opportunity to read the Chattanooga News of 
late, and do not know what Mr. Milton is saying along these 
lines at this time; but T hope that he is maintaining the manly 
independence and American spirit shown in this extract 
his speech, and that he remains fixed and steadfast in the faith o1 
the fathers. so well expressed by him. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I 


irom 


received this 


morhi 
the following telegram, which I wish to put in the Recorp, to- 
gether with my reply. There being no morning hour, I take thi 
opportunity of doing so. 
The telegram reads: 
[ Telegram.) 
NorwiIcH, CONN., October 15. 1 
Senator FRANK BRANDEGEE, 
Care United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 
By vote of the Connecticut Baptist convention, we are 
ing you the following resolution, with the request that if b 
read before the Senate and printed in the CoNGressionat. Kec- 
ORD: 
“ We, the delegates from the Baptist Churches of Connecticut 
in annual convention assembled, representing a constituency 0 
27,000, do hereby petition and urge the early ratification of the 
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! 
; : | 
treaty of peace with Germany, including the plan for the league | 
ions, without amendments or reservations such as would 
back to the peace conference for reconsideration.” 
JOHN N. Lacxey, President. 
A. B. Coats, Seerctary. 
To which I replied: 
Octoper 16, 1919. 
Mr. JoHN LACKEY, 
President Connecticut Baptist Convention, 
Norwich, Conn. 
My Dear Str: Your telegram of the 15th instant, reciting the 
vote of the Connecticut Baptist convention in relation to the 


league of nations, is at hand. 
your request that the same should be read before the Senate 
and printed in the CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


ure in doing this to-day. I regret that I am unable to comply 


with the request contained in the resolution adopted by your | 


convention. There is no possibility whatever that the treaty 
containing the scheme for the league of nations will be ratified 
by the Senate except with radical reservations and possibly 
amendments. 
at present drawn. It is simply an alliance to control the world 
by force, and I do not believe that, if adopted, it will result in 
anything but trouble. I am, 
Yours, very truly, 
I’RANK B. BRANDEGEE. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. 
phase of this discussion which I think has not been touched 
upon, and which I think has something of an important bearing 
upon the credibility which may attach to the so-called secret 
treaties. It is because I want to call this particular aspect of 
the matter to the attention of the Senate that I ask your indul- 
gence now for a very brief period. 


Historically apparently we are all agreed concerning the | 


Shantung infamy. There seems to be, with possibly one excep- 


tion, a consensus of opinion in the Senate that the decision | 


made at the Paris conference by which the German rights in 
Shantung were awarded to Japan was an abominable and a 
detestable decision, to use the adjectives that have been used 


heretofore, and that it did a wrong which we ought not in | 


RESSIONAL KR 


I shall take pleas- | 





uny degree to countenance. Indeed, all of those whom I have 


heard speak upon the subject seem to have a common purpose in | 
denunciation of the wrong; but the question presented to some | 
seems to be whether there should be an endeavor to prevent | 


that wrong so far as lies in our power. 

It is insisted, Mr. President, in one instance, that the decision 
made by the President of the United 
rendered essential by the peculiar circumstances of the case 


and a decision which expediency dictated in the Paris peace | 
House conference between | 
the forces of this land, when we went into this conflict by the 
| side of our cobelligerents, the duty rested upon those cobelliger- 


conference, Indeed, in the White 
the Foreign Relations Committee and the President, my recol- 
lection is that the President stated that he had been advised 


before the decision was made in this important matter that | 


Japan was likely to withdraw from the peace conference, or 
was likely not to become a party to the so-called league of na- 
unless the decision was rendered in accordance 
Japan’s wishes. 

We may pass that phase of the matter, Mr. President, justify- 
ing, as we may look at it from the one hand, the decision ren- 
dered by the President of the United States because of the great 


tions, 


advantage he thought might be reaped by the world from that | 
decision, or disagreeing with that decision because of the wrong | 
| peace table finally to dictate the peace. 


done an immemorial friend. The matter now comes to us as ¢ 
ordinate branch of the Government, dealing with subjects of 
his sort; and upon us now rests the responsibility for a decision 
which has been rendered by the Paris peace conference, and 
which, primarily, when submitted to the President, has been 
determined by him. 

I want to impress upen the Senate, if I may, that now this 
matter to us as a Senate and as individuals, for us in the 
great power that is ours in relation to treaties, for us in the 
great duty and obligation resting upon us in dealing with world 
affairs, to do as we now see the right; and if this question is, as 
[ insist, a moral question, if it appeals to the ethics of a man 
sitting here circumscribed by his oath and desiring to render a 

vice to his country—if it be, I say, a moral question, there 
is a distinet right and a distinct wrong to that moral question; 
and upon every man in this body rests the duty and the obliga- 
to decide that moral question as he sees the right or as he 
wrong 

Therefore, Mr. President, if it 
wrong decision has 


sion render dobby 


comes 


tion 
sees the 
is conceded in this body that a 
been made, if it is admitted here that this 


deci the Paris peace conference and the Presi- 


States was a decision | L \ 
|} to us the nature of the bargains which they made before we 


with | 
| that may lie in your common path and of all those things which 
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dent of the United States.is abominable and detestable, is in- 
moral, and is infamous, I am unable to understand how it j. 


| possible, if those things be true, and this moral issue is pre 


sented to us, for any man to avoid the issue, and to avoid i; 


| either in one fashion or the other, either by saying that he will 
| concede the wrong and will protest against it, or by saying that 


( 
he will admit the wrong and vote for it. 

[I asperse no man’s motives. I recognize that in matters of 
this sort all of us may view various things differently. I recoc- 
nize every man’s right to his opinion. I recognize, above a|| 


| that, the right of every man to do just as his conscience sha]/ 


dictate. I am not questioning, in what little I say, any man’, 


| motives, any man’s courage, or any man’s activities in this re- 
ratification of the treaty of peace, including the plan for the | 
I shall be glad to comply with | 


gard or in any other regard in respect to this treaty. 
only my own position. 

There is a, wrong. It is admitted. There is a crime. It js 
conceded. There is an infamy. No man denies it. If this he 
So, my signature shall not be attached to that wrong, that crime, 
that infamy, either directly or indirectly. 

So it is, Mr. President, that I am for the amendment pre 
sented by the Foreign Relations Committee, that not only points 


I stats 


| the wrong but indulges its expression of the right; for there is 
I am utterly opposed to the so-called covenant as 


a twofold aspect to this amendment of the committee. The two- 
fold aspect is not only saying that a wrong has been done )u{ 
asserting as well, by the insertion of China in the particular 
provision, that this wrong should, if possible, be remedied, and 


| that the right of the situation is that China should be awarded 
the Province of Shantung. 
Mr. President, there is one | 


Now, it is not a question of whether we can yield Shantung 
back to China. I recognize that we can not do it. I recognize 
that any act of ours here will not accomplish the desired pur 
pose. I grant all that; but that is no reason why we should 
not indicate our position, and if our position is that Japan has 
done 2 wrong we will not, in the first place, assent to it, and, in 


| the second place, we express our view that Shantung should go 


back to China; and this we do because called upon to act and 
express ourselves, even though.the act be wholly futile and 
even though we may not accomplish the design that is ours in 
relation to the Province. 

So, I repeat, there is a twofold design in this amendment, 
not with the recognition upon our part of absolute accomplish- 
ment of what we endeavor to do; not at all; but we point the 
wrong, we decline to be a party to it, and then we express what 
we believe to be the right, and that is the bold, the courageous, 
the righteous thing to do in a proposition of this sort. 

I listened this morning to various remarks concerning secret 
treaties. As I understood the distinguished Senators who spoke 


| in regard to them, it was asserted that no obligation rested upor 


any of our allies or any of our cobelligerents to communicate 


entered into the war. Very respectfully I dissent from that 
position. I say that when we entered this war and mobilized 


ents to make known to us how they had divided the earth's 
surface and the peoples of the world. It rested upon them to 
advise us, just as in the daily affairs of life, if you go forward 
with an individual, it is his duty to advise you of all the facts 


you may together in the future encounter. 
I can not for an instant subscribe to the idea that the foreig: 


| nations engaged with us in this strife could accept from us ull 


that was done by America in this war and withhold from us 
every treaty that they had made which was designed at the 
That is something I 
will not for a monmrent concede, and in which I am in total dis- 
agreement with some of the gentlemen whom I have heard this 
morning. 

The justification of the treaty provision again is made thi 
China has been despoiled before, that in the days gone b) 
have permitted, without open protest, it is said, various parts 
of China to be taken by various countries of the earth. Ad! 
it all, Mr. President; concede the despoilment of China in the 
past; concede that it has transpired exactly as has been re- 
lated upon this floor. This is the first time, Mr. President, that 
the United States of America has ever been a party to | 
despoiling of China, and this is the first time that the signatur 
of the people of the United States has been put to any doc 


ment which took from China peoples or territory. 


There is an immense difference between observing a (' 
spoilment which we could not preclude or preyent, and bein: 
a party to that despoilment, as we are in the present instance. 


The proudest thing that there is in our history, Mr. President, 


| the one thing of which we may most boast, is that in all ¢ 


time that we have been a Nation we have never despoilea a 
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friend and we have never broken our plighted word, and for the 
first time in the history ef the United States now we are asked, 
not alone to break a plighted word, but we are asked to despoil 

friend, upon the theory that we were bluffed out of doing our 
full duty in the premises and. that we might hereafter remedy 
the wrong that is done. 


We are told, too, Mr. President, that this wremg may be 
emedied by the league of nations hereafter. But I will net 
insult the intelligence of this body by suggesting that any 


ition in this regard could be brought about not alone by those 
whe are parties to the partition of China, but by the ene bene- 
iting nation, Japan, under the league of nations. And so a 
tatement that the remedy might be had under the league of 
nitions is a statement, indeed, that has no real foundation, and 
s utterly without verity so far as the facts are concerned. 

Justification. of the secret treaties in this instance and in 
others? I can not understand that kind of ethics. Justifica- 
tion that China could be despoiled by secret treaties and those 
ecret treaties withheld from us until the President. reached 
Paris, as he says, with no knowledge on his part or on the 
yart of our Government, until that time? Justifieation for 
treaties that were entered into, treaties, indeed, that reflected 
not alone upen Japan, but reflected upon England as well, in 
dividing the isles of the Pacifie? Justification for these trea- 
ties, some gentlemen insist upon this floor, when only a short 
iime thereafter, without disclosing those treaties, the represen- 
tative of Japan asked, from the Seeretary of State of the 
United States, an agreement recognizing the special interests of 
Japan in China, and never, when thus negotiating, disclosing 
the treaties which had been entered into which gave a special 
interest to Japan in China? f repeat, those cthies are beyond 
comprehension, and for one TI will not subscribe to them 
all. 

But there is another aspect. to this question, Mx. President; 
there is an aspeet that has not been adverted to, so far as I 
have heard. We had certain terms of peace presented to all the 
world, certain terms of peace aceepted by all the world, certain 
definite, specific points uper which a world peace should be 
made, and every nation om earth accepted those certain definite, 
specifie points of peace, save im the one instance where England 
withheld consent to the provision relating to freedom of the 
seas; and the peace of Paris was presumably to have been made, 
not upon secret bargains, not upon treaties entered into before 
we entered the war, but specitically and direetly, by the promise 
of every belligerent, the peace of Paris was to be made upon the 
statements of the peace iterated and reiterated by the President 
of the United States, and accepted by every belligerent in the 
war. When the President made his specific points of peace, and 
when they were accepted as: the basis of the peace by every na- 
tion on earth, these secret treaties and these seeret bargains by 
vhich spoil was given stealthily unto our cobelligerents were 

ibstantially abrogated, and should never thereafter have been 
heard of; least of all,, they never should have been permitted 
to be a part ef the treaty in any degree at all. 

Lest we forget, let me remind you of what these terms were 
upon which we made the peace, and after I have reminded: you 
it what these terms were upom which we made this peace, take 
your Shantung provision and square it with the terms that were 
announeed to the world and that the werld accepted. Take 
your Shantung infamy, upon whieh you wish a reservation after 
you agree to it, and see whether it fits into the picture that was 
painted by the President of the United States, and to which 

only we, but every nation upon the face of the earth, as- 
ented and agreed. 
In the 14 points presented by the President in 
e tind this: 
{ ». A free, open-minded, and absolutely impartial adjustment of all 
colonial claims, based upon. a strict observance of the principles in 
letermining ali such questions of sovereignty the interests of the popu- 
tions concerned must have equal weight with the: equitable clnims of 
he government whose title is to be determined. 

On February 11, 1918, in the address of the President we 
| hese principles announced : 
| Che principles to be applied are. these : 
| lirst, that each part of ‘he final settlement must Le 

sential justice ef that particular case, and upen 

tre likely to: bring; a peave that will be permanent. 

[ assume there is no man who will claim that the essential 
justice of the ease is met by the provisions of the treaty in rela- 
tion to Shantung. Noav, follow this, if you please: 

Seeond, that peoples and provinees: are not to. be bartered about 
ronr sovereignty to sovereignty as if they were mere chattels: and pawns 
na game. 

We applauded thai, and the Concressronan. Recerp: has in 
pawenthesis; the werd “Applkense.” The President. continued : 


Hven the great game; now forever diseredited. of tlie batance 
power, 
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“Peoples and previnces are net te be bartered about from 
sovereignty to sovereignty as if they were chettels and pawns 


in a game.” Oh, we applauded vociferousiy when the Presi- 
dent thus announced this principle. Where is the applause 
to-day? Have we forgotten that im the peace eonference subse- 
quently peeples were in this particular decision bartered about 
just as if they were pawns in a game, and are we seeking to 
maintain American prineiples thus anneunced or are we seeking 
a way of escape from reecegnizing the Americam peace prin- 
eiples which in February, 1918, we vocifereusly applauded? 

Third, every territorial: settlement involved: in: this war must be made 
im the interest and for the benefit of the populations concerned, and 
not as a part of any mere adjustment or compromise of claims amongst 
rival States. 

How well that sounds to-day, and yet. how forgotten 
I am sure principles of this sort struck a responsive chord it 
every American breast. I am sure that every one of us sub- 
seribed with enthusiastic approval and indorsement the 
statement of the President when he asserted that “every terri- 
torial settlement involved in this war must be made in tl 
interest and for the benefit of the populations concerned.” 

This we believed in. February, 1918; this we applauded ; this 
enthusiastically we indorsed. Where is our applause, where is 
our belief, and where is our indorsement to-day of this principle? 


SUOL 


to 


We have the opportunity at least te: express ourselves. | 
repeat, it is net a question of righting a wrong; we may bt 


wholly unable to. do it. But we have the oppertunity either to 
stand by our utterances in the past, toe do: equal and exact 
justice so far as we are able; we have the opportunity to do the 
reverse, or we have the opportunity to shirk from either course. 

I call the attention of the Senate to these principles of peace 
because I insist that we, so far as we are able, with the primary 
ebligation now resting upon us to do our duty in respect to the 
ratification: of treaties, should maintain: at all hazards, maintain 
as well as. we are able, in every possible manner, the good faith 
and the honor of the American Nation, and the good faith and 
the honer of the Senate of the United States: 

E quete the President further : 

Fourth, that all well-defined national aspiratious shall be acecorde 
the utmost satisfaction that can be accorded them: without introducing 
new or perpetuating old elements of discord and antagonism that woulr 
be likely in time to vreak the peace of Europe and consequently of t! 
world. 

Then followed these words: 

“& generak peave erected upen such foundations cam be discu 
Wntil suck a peace can be secured we have no. choice but to go 
So far as we can- judge these principles that we regard as tundamenta! 
are already everywhere accepted as imperative, except among th 
spokesmen of the military and annexationist party in Germany. 

The President. says, in February, 1918, that “ these principle: 
for which I contend now had been imperatively accepted by 
every. nation om the face of the earth”; and. yet at that very 
time the pockets of our cobelligerents were bulging. with secre! 
treaties: and secret. bargains, by which they were denying the 
very principles we were expressing to the world and that had 


on. 


been accepted, us the President says, imperatively by all th: 
nations of the earth. 

T read again: 

[If they have anywhere else been rejected-— 

That is, other than in Germany— 
the objectors have not been sufficiently numerous or influential to make 
their voices reeently audibie. The tragical circumstance is that this 


one party. in Germany is apparently willing and: able to send millions 


of men to their death to prevent what all the world new sees to 
just. 

All the rest of the werld but Germany were sending their 
forces forward, said the President, in order that every terri 
torial settlement involved in this. war should be made “in the 
interest and fer the benefit of the populations concerned. 


Every other vation on earth, said the President in 1918—and 
you applauded then—was mobilizing its resources and sending 
its youth to their death in order that peoples: and provinvees 
should not be “bartered about from sovereignty to severeiunty 
as if they were mere chattels and pawns in @ game.” 

To-day, after we have listened to: these prineiples: and accepted 


| them all this time; te-day, in dealing with this provision of tl 
treaty, we are handing about peoples as. if they were mere ch: 


tels in a creat game. Hew brief are our memories, and, inde: 
hew seow we forget the principles that we ourselves announe: 
to the world so short a period ago. 

I read further from the President: 


B woulil: not be a true spokesman of the people of the United &: 
I did: net. say once: more that we entered this war upon no smal) 
sion and that we cam never turn back from a course ch n wpenu 


principle. 


———$—————————————— 


I do not pause to characterize the peace conference at 1’ 
when it turned its back upon principle, but to us to-day comes 
the question—we are up against the gun right now i S 
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Shantung shall we, a part of the Government of 
the United States that possesses its glorious traditions, and that 
Wwe upon this side and upon the other side, too, think is the bul- 
wark of the American liberty—shall we, when confronted for 
the first time with our principle, turn our backs upon that prin- 
ciple and do what admittedly is a wrong and an injustice and 
un infamous thing nationally? 

[I continue with the President’s remarks: 

Our armies are rapidly going to the fighting front and will go more 
and more rapidly. Our whole strength will be put into this war of 
emancipation—emancipation from the threat and attempted mastery of 
elfish groups of autocratic rulers—whatever the difficulties and present 
partial delays. We are indomitable in our power of independent action 
and can in no circumstances consent to live in a world governed by 
intrigue and force, 

And then we applauded again. ‘“ We are indomitable in our 
independent action, and we can not live in a world of intrigue 
and force,” and yet to-day the right of our independent action 
is questioned and not only questioned but denied by some Sena- 
tors upon the floor, and it is insisted that that right of inde- 
pendent action we should forego now because of circumstances 
they relate that may come to us out of the peace conference and 
possible delay in the signing of the treaty. We could not, in 
february, 1918, even then live in a “ world of intrigue and 
force,” but to-day not only can we live in a world of intrigue and 
force but we can embrace it and say to ourselves, satisfying our 
consciences by a reservation after consenting to it, not only will 
we live iu a world of intrigue and force but by our votes and our 
action we will make other people, too, live in a world of intrigue 
and force. I decline, Mr. President, to do it, so far as I am 
coneerned. 

Let me continue with the President’s remarks: 

We believe that our own desire for a new international order under 
which reason and justice and the common interests of mankind shall 
prevail is the desire of enlightened men everywhere. Without that new 
order the world will be without peace and human life will lack tolerable 
conditions of existence and development. Having set our hand to the 
iask of achieving it, we shall not turn back. 

And at the very first blush, the very first breath of power and 
intrigue in this treaty, we turn back, and, to use a phrase that 
has been common of late, we scuttle and run for fear that some 
nation across the water shall say us nay and shall say that we 
delayed the signing of the peace treaty. 

Again: 

I hope that it is not necessary for me to add that no word of what I 
have said is intended asa threat. That is not the temper of onr people. 
i have spoken thus only that the whole world may know the true spirit 
of America—that men everywhere may know that our passion for justice 
and for self-government is no mere passion of words but a passion which, 
onee set in action, must be satisfied. 

When and where did we change so that our passion for self- 
government and liberty became a mere passion of words? If 
we set out upon that mission in February, 1918, if we agreed that, 
having set out upon that mission, we would not turn back, let us 
not turn back now. Let us do the right, no matter what the 
consequences may be, no matter what even may be the futility of 
the act. Let us do the right and let us put our stamp of disap- 
proval upon a provision admittedly wrong. 

Let me proceed with the concluding sentences of this address 
“of the President: 

The power of the United States is a menace to no nation or people. 
It will never be used in aggression or for the aggrandizement of any 
selfish interest of our own. It springs out of freedom and is for the 
service of freedom. 

And not only do we have these addresses to which assent was 
siven by our people and by the nations who were engaged in 
this war, but on July 4, 1918, much of what had been said 
before was reiterated by the President. I want to read a por- 
tion of that address: 

This, 


provision 


then, is our conception of the great struggle in which we are 
engaged The plot is written plain upon every scene and every act 

the supreme tragedy. On the one hand stand the peoples of the 
world——not only the peoples actually engaged, but many others also 
who suffer under mastery but can not act; peoples of many races and in 
every part of the world—the people of stricken Russia still, among the 
rest, though they are for the moment unorganized and helpless. Op- 
posed to them, masters of many armies, stand an isolated, friendless 
group of governments who speak no common purpose but only selfish 
ambitions of their own by which none can profit but themselves, and 
whose peoples are fuel in their hands; governments which fear their 
people and yet are for the time their sovereign lords, making every 
choice for them and disposing of their lives and fortunes as they will, 
as well as of the lives and fortunes of every people who fall under 
their power-——governments clothed with the strange trappings and 
the primitive authority of an age that is altogether alien and hostile 
to our own. The past and the present are in deadly grapple and the 
peoples of the world are being done to death between them. 


Oh, you can repeat that to-day upon this hearing. The past 
and the present are in deadly grapple, and the United States Sen- 
ate is called upon to say whether a helpless people, always our 
friend. shall be ground between the forces which have made 
possible autocracy and government wherein peoples are not con- 
sidered at all, 
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I read further: 

There can be but one issue. The settlement must be final. There 
can be no compromise. No halfway decision would be tolerable. N,v 
halfway decision is conceivable. ‘These are the ends for which the 
associated peoples of the world are fighting and which must be con- 
ceded them before there can be peace. 

I. The destruction of every arbitrary power anywhere that can 
separately, secretly, and of its single choice disturb the peace of the 
world, or, if it can not be presently destroyed, at the least its reductio; 
to virtual impotence. 

Ii. The settlement of every question, whether .of territory, of soy- 
ereignty, of economic arrangement, or of political relationship, upon 
the basis of the free acceptance of that settlement by the people immoe- 
diately concerned, and not upon the basis of the material interest or 
advantage of any other nation or people which may desire a different 
settlement for the sake of its own exterior influence or mastery. 

Read that second paragraph in the light of this determination. 
And now, having read these principles of peace, it seems to m: 
obvious that we held out to the world certain definite principles 
upon which the peace would be made. They are our principles 
as well as the principles that were enunciated by the Presi- 
dent. He enunciated them, and we at least accepted and ap- 
plauded them. Whether he has maintained himself in relation 
to these principles is not the particular question at present, 
The question is, having our word plighted to all the world, 
having plighted our faith to this helpless ally of ours across tly 
Pacific, shall we keep our faith as best we can? In this junc 
ture shall we, irrespective of whether the duty has been done 
by any other person, do our duty? 

I repeat, Mr. President, this is a moral issue, plain and simple. 
It is a moral issue. Upon the one hand is the right and upon 
the other is the wrong. No matter what may transpire, no 
matter what may be the possibilities of its decision, no matter 
whether it may remedy the wrong or affect it, the decision o 
the Senate of the United States should be for the right upon this 
moral issue. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE and Mr. WILLIAMS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I will yield to the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi if he wishes to ask permission to have matter printed 
in the Recorp. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I have just listened, as have 
you and the Members of the Senate, to the impassioned oration 
of the Senator from California [Mr. JoHNSON]. His chief char- 
acteristic seems to be impassionateness of one sort or another. 
He comes back after an unsuccessful visit to California to con- 
tend for an unsuccessful proposition in the Senate of the United 
States. The Shantung amendment is going to be defeated. It 
is going to be defeated by the common sense of this body. 

I have received a number of communications from the State 
of California in the last few days, some of which I desire to in- 
sert in the Recorp, and some of which I shall now read: 

SAN Francisco, CAuir., October 8, 1919. 
Senator WILLIAMS, 
Washington, D. C, 

Dear SENATOR: I note with much gratitude your attitude toward th 
ratification of the treaty of Versailles in its present form. 

Senator JOHNSON represents only the Irish and the sentiment opposed 
to Japan; he does not speak for the best thought in California. I spent 
14 months in France fighting for the principles embodied in the league 
covenant, and I assure you that I should be glad to return to France 
and Germany if by so doing I could complete the task begun in 1114. 
So far as policing certain areas of Europe is concerned, it se@ms to mi 
a Regular would prefer service in Silesia or elsewhere to service in 
China guarding commercial interests. While the President has been 
unwise in some things, he did his duty in Paris. There is a strong fc! 
ing out here that JOHNSON is only a politician, fighting Wilson instead 
of the treaty. 

Sincerely, yours, R. §S. 
[Western Union telegram—Night letter. ] 
October 4, 
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Hon. Hiram JOHNSON, 


857 Green Street, San Francisco: 

“Green Street ’— 

We have listened to your message and feel that your criticism of the 
league of nations presents no constructive alternative— 

And at that point I call the attention of the Senate to th 
words “ presents no constructive alternative.” 

What are you going to do if the league of nations is defeated ‘ 
If the treaty with Germany under the league of nations is de- 
feated, what are you going to do? Are you going to Germaly 
upon your knuckle bones and ask for a new treaty? I do not 
want to take any advantage of you. I am perfectly aware 0! 
the fact that whether you go on your knuckle bones or otherwis«, 
Germany will be only too glad to agree to any terms that you 
may dictate, because she hopes, out of the trouble, to devise fur- 
ther trouble between us and our allies; she hopes out of it all, 
as Ludendorff recently said in a speech in Germany, to achieve by 
a treaty of peace what she failed to achieve by war; but, all the 
same, the remarks of the Senator from California, the remarks 
of the Senator from Massachusetts, and the remarks from other 
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Senators disclose “no constructive alternative ”’ 
ery important—*“ constructive alternative.” I 
eading: 

Defects in the covenant can be amended, and meantime it offers the 
only comprehensive attempt toward enduring peace. The majority of 
California women are greatly opposed to American isolation and wish 
their country to continue maintaining her share of international respon- 

ility. 


Elizabeth Ashe, Mrs. A. S. Baldwin, Mrs. Charles IP. Eells, 
Sarah Hagan, Mrs. Vernon Kellogg, Mrs. Earnest J. 


Mott, Mrs. William Palmer Lucas, Mrs. Warren Olney, 
ir., Mrs. Frederick G. Sanborn, Mrs. Clarence M. Smith, 


Mrs. Jesse H. Steinhart, Mrs. Annette Abbott Adams, 
Mrs. Bert Schlesinger, Mrs. Alfred Raas, Mrs. Ray 
Lyman Wilbur, Mrs. Herbert Hoover, Mrs. Robert <A. | 
Dean, Mrs. Grace B. Caukin, Marion Delaney, Mrs. 
Ralph P. Merritt, Mrs. Duncan McDuffie, Mrs. Louise 
La Iiue, Marion Leale, Dr. Aurelia Reinhardt, Mrs, 
Laura Molleda, Mrs. Osgood Hooker, Florence Musto, | 


Mrs. Aaron Schloss, Mrs. James Ellis Tucker. 
I have also received the following letter: 
OXFORD APARTMENTS, 
Berkeley, Calif., October 9, 1919. 
|, JOHN SHARP WILLIAMS, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sin: Pardon me for troubling you. My excuse is my interest in 
struggle over the peace treaty and the league of nations, and having 
ely observed your course in the contest I am led to conclude that 
reliable information as to the real sentiments of the people of Cali- 


rnia touching these vital matters will interest you; so I take the 
rty of sending you the inclosed “‘straw vote” just taken at the 


st National Bank in this city. As this vote was taken subsequent 
the visit of Senator JOHNSON it would seem to indicate that his 
riwind campaign turned out to be a harmless zephyr. 
(‘rom extensive observations and personal inquiries throughout a 
rge part of this State, I am convinced that the vote as here recorded 
elow the average of what would be shown by a complete poll of the 
te. However, nearly 5 to 1 is pretty good. 
lam proud to claim Mississippi as my native State. 
Yours, for speedy ratification, 


J. WALTER SMITH. 


Mr. Smith incloses the following: 
STRAW BALLOT—LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 
Deposit at statement department, window No. 38, First National Bank, 
Berkeley, Calif. 

For lemme is teididicstndt etna ocitmeon tintin taiantbiaiiades: ee 
ee we | ee eae ee eae 2 eer ae ae — 

I league with reservations................ ee: 

lor league with textual changes anita aii cate cats cantina ta kt 16 

lor league with reservations and textual changes________-_______ 116 | 
I 


* league with interpretative resolutions___~_- 94 
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Vote for one proposition only. 

Now, Mr. President, switching from 
Pacific coast, I come finally 

solutions passed by the United Confederate Veterans. 

Mr. President, I can not pay fitting tribute to the United 
(Confederate Veterans; I amr unworthy to pay tribute to them. 
the few of them who are left yet alive, without pensions and 

thout support from anybody in the world, comprehend the 

st part of all humanity in all the world. Everybody who 
ys anything about the history of the United States knows 
that. They are the purest and the noblest and the 
America hitherto has produced. I do not mean by that 
reflection upon anybody else; I merely mean that I know 


San 


these old fellows and I know that they represent the highest, | 
loftiest, the most altruistic, and the most idealistic opinion | 


\merica. They have met and have passed in behalf of the 
treaty of peace the resolutions which I send to the desk, and 
to have inserted in the Recorp. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, leave will 
ranted. The Chair hears no objection, and it is so ordered. 
he resolutions referred to are as follows: 


\ reas the amendments and textual reservations to the treaty of peace 
d league of nations covenant now pending in the Senate of the 
ilited States sharply present the issue as to whether or not this 


I 


eat Republie shall disassociate itself from her allies in the common 

uggle for the perpetuation of liberty, justice, and the rights of 

manity, and refuse to participate in the efforts for a just and last- 
peace; and 

\ as the Jeague of nations forcibly presents the ideal for which the 

(Christian world has been earnestly working and hopefully praying for 

ituries, thereby creating and providing for a wiser and more 


mane method of composing the differences and contentions of na- 
ns with each other without the sacrifice of national sovereignty: 
1erefore be it 
volved by the Confedcrate Veterans in annual meeting assembled, 
the Senate of the United States be, and it is hereby, respectfully 
‘rialized to speedily ratify the treaty of peace with Germany and 
league of nations covenant without amendment or textual reserva- 


manity, commerce, industry, and the whole commercial order de- 
! that this be done. We should not be kept longer in the twilight 
en peace and war. We earnestly protest against further negotia- 
and reopening of the treaty with Germany which would necessarily 
t if amendments and reservations should be made. 

e Constitution of the United States has been frequently amended 
manner provided by that great instrument, and other amendments 
ollow from time to time as the occasion requires. If the league 
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of nations covenant has infirmities or needs further material correction 
such amendments can be safely Mft to the action of the league in the 
manner provided by the covenant. After the victorious war, let th. 


Senate take no action which would compel the United States to humbly 
petition Germany for its consent to changes in the treaty. 

We entered the war not only to avenge the wrongs and outrages done 
us but for the preservation and perpetuation of liberty, freedom, justice, 
and that right should triumph over might; not for conquest but for 


| conscience ; not for selfish but for righteous ends ; that military autocracy 


secking world domination might be dethroned, and that world democ- 
racy, governed not by force and fear but by faith, justice, and ftiend- 
ship, might prevail. 

No selfish act has marked our course in this Great War, and let us 
be mindful that no selfish, partisan, or unholy influence shall deter us 
from the performance of our full duties and responsibilities as peace 
makers and peace keepers. 

The same inspiring causes, and the same conscience which induced us 
to wage war, resulting in victory, command us now to stand by the 
league and energetically cooperate with our allies in bringing about a 
just and enduring peace. 

To abandon our allies now, refuse to participate in the league, and 
seek separate peace with Germany is unthinkable and too horrible to con 
template. If we could not keep out of the war we can not honorably 
keep out of the league. 

This great conflict has taught us that America, with her lofty ideals 
and unselfish spirit, belongs to the world and must take her share of the 
world’s burdens in solving werld problems. As she stood firmly and 
courageously with her allies in war, she must stand with them in peace 
Let us not adopt any policy of cowardly evasion of our responsibilities by 
killing the treaty with amendments and boastingly say to our allies 
with whom we have worked harmoniously shoulder to shoulder in the 
war, “You will take us on our own terms, for without us your league 
is a wreck, and all your gains from the victorious peace are imperiled 
On the contrary, let us willingly and gladly cooperate with the other 
Signatory powers, and the peace-loving nations of the world, to prevent 
the recurrence of a cruel, life-destroying, and devastating war like that 
from which we are just emerging, and let us uncomplainingly accept out 
share of the responsibility in making the league of nations effective 
If our responsibility as maker of peace has been great, our responsibility 
as conservers will be even greater. 

Fail to ratify the treaty, and our brave boys who made the suprem« 
sacrifice for liberty, justice, and humanity will have died in vain. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Oh, Mr. President, the United Confederate 
Veterans know something about war, its horrors and its con 
quests. There has been nothing in all the history of all the 
world to compare to them in their hour of military surrender 
and in their hour of self-surrender, which came later. If they 
had been Irishmen in southern Ireland fighting for something 
unattainable, they would have left to the history of the United 
States a different page; but they had common sense enough to 
know when to quit. 

When Robert E. Lee surrendered his armed forces in the 
field he surrendered them and came back into the Anbricat 
Union as well as he and they could, reconciled to the tua 
tion. We are nearly all glad to-day that there are no cestom- 
houses along the Ohio or the Potomac to divide the American 


people. The Irish might at least learn that while they 
seeking Irish freedom they ought to seek uuman freedom 


They might at least learn while they are seeking the freedom oj 
a part of Ireland to allow Ulster her freedom. The North 
finally left home rule to Virginia and Mississippi. 

It has not been many days ago, Mr. President, since I heard 
upon this floor a pretense that over 50 per cent of the Ameri 
can Revolutionary troops were Irish when we gained our inde 
pendence. Only about 4 per cent of the population of the 
United States at that time were Irish, and two-thirds of that 
4 per cent were Scotch-Irish and English-Irish from Ulster; 
and during the American Revolution whenever a man raised 
his cup of beer in Ulster he drank “to the memory of Wil- 
liam of Orange and to the liberties of the American Colonies.” 
I also find out from a little bit of investigation that the Brit 
ish troops who took the works at Bunker Hill against us and 
made a defeat out of the thing that we have celebrated as a 
victory were a British command denominated the Royal Trish. 
They went over our works at the very last minute and took 
them from us. 

Some time ago 
and said: 

While your father was a colonel in the Rebel Army my father was a 
private in the Federal Army, and my brothers and uncles and various 
other people were fighting that way. 

Now, Mr. President, without any question of the rightness o1 
wrongness of his contention, I wrote back to him and said: 

I do not exactly understand why that appeal should appeal to me 
You are now coming to me with the idea of Irish self-determination 
When Mississippi wanted self-determination, and when Virginia want 
self-determination, and when Alabama wanted self-determination, 
people chiefly prided yourselves upon the fact that you did not aliow 
us any self-determination. I have met over 100 of you since the Civi 
War who have told me in a confidential, democratic way that it 
not the Yankees—the “ damned Yankees,” as they called them—but 
Irish that whipped the people of the South, 

As a matter of fact, of course, the Irish never whipped the 
South at all. They could not whip one State of the South. 
They could not whip the South anywhere, at any time. They 
are always contending that they have done everything, every- 


a man wrote to me, an Irishman in this city, 


the 
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vy time. They never won the war of the American 
fen Trishmen were in the British Army to every 


where, at ev 
Revolution. 


one Irishman in the American Revolutionary Army. 

It wus the noble, magnificent men of the West—Iowa and Wis- 
consin and Michigan and Illinois and Ohio and Indiana—that 
won that war against the South, fighting with a spirit that no 


peonle upon the surface of this earth ever displayed before, but 
going down before superior numbers. What did the Irish have 


to do with it? All the Irish in Mississippi were fighting for 
Mississippi. All the Irish in Virginia were fighting for Vir- 
ginia. All the Irish down South were fighting for the South. 


Some of the noblest and bravest and best soldiers that I ever 
knew personally in my life were of their number; but the fact 
remains that they fought upon whichever side of the line they 
happened to reside. 

The Democratic Party as a party is not engaged in this con- 
troversy; and if I am to believe the assertion of the Senator 
from California and the Senator from Massachusetts, the Re- 
publican Party as a party is not engaged in this controversy. 

Mr. President, I find this amongst the contentions of these 
men who are opposed to the league of nations and the treaty of 
peace—that while they are censtantly emphasizing what they 
call “Americanism,” they mean by it pro-Germanism, Irish- 
Americanism, Magyar-Americanism, and Austrian-Americanism. 
We have finally reached the point where, according to the tale 
of the ledger, no man can be a real American unless he is an 
frish-American or a German-American or some other sort of a 
hyphenated American. I do not think these gentlemen have 
ineasured up the consequences. 

Suppose that once we English- and Welsh- and Scotch- Ameri- 
cans who have never hyphenated ourselves but have just called 
ourselves Americans dare to unite in one single party and an- 
nounce to the American Republic that every man in America 
who is Scotch, English, or Welsh, or the son of a Scotch, English, 
Welsh man or woman, or descended from them, shall con- 
solidute politically as the others do, or attempt to do, where 
would these fellows be? We are not going to do it, because we 
are simply Americans and nothing else; but suppose we followed 
their example aud grouped ourselves according to racial deriva- 
iion as they tend to do? Their only strength consists in the fact 
of their confidence in our not doing it. They imagine that we 
dare not ever say to them that we are of English or Scotch or 
Welsh deseent. 

Mr. President, I am perfectly aware that this speech which I 
have just made, or attempted to make, is an unwise speech po- 
litically considered. I am perfectly aware of the fact that the 
Friends of Irish Freedom have been packing these galleries for 
weeks. I am perfectly aware of the fact that even my 
Democratic colleagues might call me to account for the inex- 
pediency of it. 

L and those with me standing for this treaty and this league 
of nations are eontending for Anglo-Saxon freedom, for the 
vreat universal spirit that has dictated the traditions and the 


some 


ideals of the race in the United States of America, and in 
Canada, in Australia, in New Zealand, and in South Africa, 


those traditions and those ideais being simply expressed in the 
phrase, “ Law and liberty with order,” a spirit that is as far 
removed from Russian Bolshevism as it is from Prussian autoc- 
racy, but a spirit standing halfway between license and law. 

Mr. President, if there be anything in this world more pre- 
cious to humanity than Anglo-Saxonism, I do not know where 
it is to be found. If there be any liberty in this world that did 
not gather its birth from our brethren in Great Britain, I do not 
know where it will be fuund. If there be any law and order 
in this world that did not gather itself from them or from us, 
I do not know where it will be found. 

All the world ran riot for 100 years except Great Britain and 
the United States of America. They held their own; they are 


holding their own now. They have a great middle class that 
dictates their policies. They have no ruling aristocracy—not 
even in England now. ‘They have, on the other extreme, no 


proletariat that can dictate what they shall do. 
great middle class of average citizens—or subjects, whichever 
they may be called, here or there—which says to all, “ Thus far 
shall ve go, and no further.” 

I care not for Germans, I care not for Austrians, I care uot 


for Russians, I care not for Turks, I care not for Serbians, I 
care not for Roumanians, but I do care for the great political 
and ethical philosophy of Anglo-Saxonism, and by the aid of 
God's right hand, extended to our right hand—we upen the 


earth below and He in heaven above—we are going to establish 
the civilization and the enlightenment of this world upon the 
basis of Anglo-Saxon law, Anglo-Saxon order, and Anglo-Saxon 
liberty Having made it national, we going to make it 
ational, 


are 


inter! 
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I do not care much about what gentlemen say as to Shantune 
I am opposed to the part of the treaty about Shantung. But | 
recognize the fact that the average American citizen that says 
that he cares whether Shantung is under Japanese or Chinese 
sovereignty is more or less talking through his hat. He neye,; 
heard of Shantung until about the time this war started, ani) 
did not know anything about it. All at once, one day, somebod 
woke up and in a partisan sense announced that he was 
alterably for China, and a lot of the men who said that ar 
men who upon the Pacific slope had been fighting Chinese 1 
advocating Chinese-expulsion laws for years. It reminds )) 
of the time when Dewey made the discovery of the Philippi: 
Islands by taking Manila, and all at once, within about three 
or four weeks, there rose up many Americans who said thi; 
the American Republic could not exist without the Philippin 
Islands. Most of them did not know anything about the Phili) 
pine Islands except that there was a hat called the Manila ha; 
and a straw called Manila straw, that came from there. 
even that some of them thought came from Spain. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Will the Senator yield to me 
wt request for unanimous consent? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Of course. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I ask unanimous consent that the 
ate vote upon the pending Shantung amendments to-day no; 
later than 5 o’elock, and that after the Senator who is now :( 
dressing the Senate takes his seat speeches be limited to 
minutes. 


to 1 


Sel 


t) 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I will go a little furthe: 
than that. I will not insist even upon my five minutes. I would 
be very glad to have a vote. I want to spend about three 


minutes in saying, before the request for unanimous consen: 
is put, that I do not see the slightest reason in the world why 
any Member of the Senate on either side of this controvers: 
should resist a vote upon any possible amendment or resery: 


tion. Every one of us knows already how he is going to vote. 
The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrrencock] could not have 
any influence over me if he spoke for three hours. Even ihe 


Senator from Missouri [Mr. Rreep] could not have any influence 
upon either one of us if he spoke for four hours. Nobody 
could. I would be very glad indeed to have a unanimous- 
consent order to take a vote upon anything in connection with 
this treaty, and especially upon the proposition submitted | 
so-called friends of the treaty who want to offer reservations 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Nebraska as! 
unanimous consent that not later than 5 o’clock a vote shall |» 
taken upon the Shantung amendments, and that from this tim 
forward speeches be limited to 20 minutes. Is there objection’? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senuto 
from Nebraska a question. The Senate is proceeding under : 
unanimous-econsent agreement to consider the so-called Shan 
tung amendments en bloc. I desire to know of the Senator from 
Nebraska whether his request carries with it that the yote sh: 
be upon these amendments en bloc, and I suggest to him that 
submit his proposition in that manner, if he sees fit to do 

Mr. LODGE. The agreement was that there should be « 
one yote. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. T think that was the understanding 

Mr. LODGE. It is the understanding that we shall vote o! 
them en bloc. 

Mr. ROBINSON. 
written on the calendar, 
consider them en bloc. 

Mr. LODGE. I know; but I supposed it was understood 
we would have but one vote. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I make the request in that form, then 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will restate the reques 
Is. there any objection to voting upon the Shantung amenc- 
ments en bloc not later than 5 o’clock, and that speeches 
limited to 20 minutes in the meantime? 
Mr. BRANDEGER. Mr. President, 


The agreement does not reflect that. A; 
it merely reflects an agreement to 


the floor ir 
My reason fo! 


have I 


| asking the question is that it is now 4 o'clock, and if we a" 


They have a | 


to vote at 5 o’elock it will allow only three Senators to speal 
If I have the floor, I shall not object and wish to take 10 
minutes; but I want to know whether I have the floor or no! 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator’ from Connecticut will 
have the floor when we find out whether there is objection tv 
the request for unanimous consent. 

Mr. BORAH. What is the necessity for having a limitation? 
I do not think there are over two or three speeches to be mace. 
I do not care especially about this particular vote, but ther 
are other votes coming, and I do not wish to have a precedent 
established by fixing a specific time to vote. I am satisfied th 
we will get a vote by 5 o’eloek, anyway. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Under those circumstances, 


Mr. Presi- 


dent, 1 withdraw the request. 
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Mr. BRANDEGER. 
Mr. PHELAN. Mr. 


Mr. President— 
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President, may I ask the Senator from 


Connecticut to yield to me for three minutes to make some brief 
comment upon the address of the Senator from Mississippi 


\Mr. WILLIAMS]? 
Mr. BRANDEGEE. 
| yielding for a minute. 


I had one experience half an hour ago 
I would be very glad to yield, Mr. 


President, if I would not lose the floor; but if I keep yielding 
io Senators for different periods of time, we can not get a 


cte by 5 o'clock. 
or a specific period of time, anyway. 
on at any time, 
Mr. PHELAN. 
the form of an interrogatory. 
Mr. BRANDEGEE. I will yield for a question. 
Mr. PHELAN. I would like to ask the Senator from 
cticut [Mr. BraNnpEGEE] if he thinks it perfectly fair for a 


pon the other side, make a speech which, in the eyes 
rangers looking down upon this body, might be attributed to a 
elmber of the Republican Party? [Laughter in the galleries. ] 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Just a moment. 

order in the galleries. The officers of the Senate have been 
structed to remove from the galleries those who do not keep 
rder and obey the rules. 

Mr. PHELAN, Speaking of races, I believe the Senator from 
lississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS] is of the Welsh race. I desire fur- 
ther to ask this question, if the Senator would consider it op- 

obrious for the managers of the Dublin horse show to post 
ipon the gates of the inclosure, during the intermission between 

ces, that “These gates are closed in order to prevent the 
ape of ‘welshers’?” 

Does the Senator think it would be any reflection upon the 

‘ity if Senators, addressing this Chamber and commenting 
pon the street address of the junior Senator from California, 

de reflections upon the color “ green,” with which God has 

thed all his wonderful works? Or, would the Senator think 

that in making a comparison between the Irish in battle and the 
sh in peace, that the South, having accepted the situation and 
elded to superior force, should also record such conduct on the 
of the Irish, who fight but never surrender? The fact is 

South, after a valiant struggle, gave way because there was 

moral force behind their cause. They were fighting for 
ivery, Whereas the Irish are always fighting for freedom. 

I commend to the Senator from Mississippi that he go and 

in Ireland because, as was said by a Chinese mandarin, who 
| observed that he would rather live in Ireland than in any 
ier land, in answer to an interrogatory to explain why, said, 


Ss, 


It is the only country in which the Irish have nothing to say.” 
Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I may say in opening that 


regret exceedingly the introduction into this great question, 
weightiest and most pregnant question that has been placed 
efore the Senate of the United States, of these racial questions 
| questions which develop racial feeling. This is an Ameri- 
question to me, and I have no racial prejudices whatever in 
tion to it. 
One of the inescapable consequences, however, in attempting 
frame and put in operation a vast contract to control all the 
ions of the world, who have at times been rivals and enemies, 
that you can not put your finger upon any national trouble in 
ype, Asia, or Africa, and attempt to deal with it by this 
ernment without immediately arousing racial feeling in this 
pulation of ours, which is drawn from all the Governments 
countries of the world. 
\We are altogether differently situated from any other nation 
the world in that respect. All our ancestors came from some 
f these foreign countries, and it is impossible to touch any 
of the complications which are daily unfolding themselves 
in foreign lands without involving, to a certain extent, 
own peace and good order, and stirring up racial feelings 
this country. 
evertheless, 
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Mr. President, in the consideration of this 


and the first part of it, the league of nations covenant, | 


| speaking simply as an American and without, as I trust, 
partisanship and without any racial prejudice. I want to 
hat I think is best for the United States of America as a 
rnment and for all its people in the long run. 
sto the immediate and pending amendment with reference 
antung, it is immaterial to me how deep a knowledge of 
Province of Shantung existed among the people of America 
re this treaty was formulated. It is not a question of the 
vledge that existed as to that Province or other Provinces 
China and other remote places in the world. The question is 
estion of principle, and that is all. It is equally applicable, 
her the inhabitants be Chinese, Japanese, or Europeans, 
isa great Province of 40,000,000 people, which holds the 







If the Senator desires, I will put my remarks 
Con- 
nator to leave this side of the Chamber and, taking his place 


of 


There is going to 


I do not know that I have a right to yield 
I will yield for a ques- 


; on 
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comimand of the arteries of commerce in China. to be turned 
over from its ancient possessor for 6,000 years into the hands 
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of a foreign empire. We have recognized the Republic of 
China—— 
Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, does the Senator contend 


that 40,000,000 people are turned over to Japan under this 
treaty, and that that formed a possession of Germany? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I will say to the Senator in reply that 1 
made some remarks on this same subject yesterday, and th 
idea is that, while the territory itself is not turned over, th 
possession of the strategic ports and the railroads and the busi 
ness concessions will allow Japan to control the Province effec- 
tively, and, controlling the Province, they control all of north 
China. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Then the Senator's 
the idea that by the possession of 
control the entire population? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. The idea is based upon the testimony) 
Dr. Ferguson, who has been for some 20 years in China and is 
counsel for the President of China; upon the testimony of Prof 
Edward Thomas Williams, who is a professor in Stanford Uni 
versity of California and was the expert on oriental affairs 
retained by the peace commission itself ; and upon the testimon 
of Mr. Millard, editor of the Far Eastern Review. Upon the 
testimony of those three gentlemen, whose credibility and whos 
competency, | venture to say, can not be questioned, it 
based. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Do I understand the Senator to say tha: 
two out of those three have asserted that there are 40,000,000 
of Chinese transferred to Japan? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I did not assert that there had bee 
40,000,000 Chinese transferred. I said they all stated that those 
who control the commerce and facilities for commerce of th: 
Province of Shantung control the destiny. of China, and 
believe it. 

Here is a proposition to turn over to a foreign empire 
ince which has a population of 40,000,000— 
Mr. WILLIAMS. Thirty-six million. 
Mr. BRANDEGEE. Whatever it may be—from thirty to fort 
niillions. It is equivalent to a proposition that a State much 
larger than the Empire State of New York, with its harbor and 
terminal facilities and radiating railway arteries of communi 
cation, should be turned over to an alien empire. Do you sup 
pose the people of this country would put up with such a sit 
ation as that? Is that sort of a knife at the throat to be light] 
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argument is 
railroads and 


yased upor 
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n Prov 


laughed away by saying that nobody cares about the Chines: 
or whether Shantung is cecupied by Chinese or Japanese? Mr 
President, is that the spirit in which this great treaty is to b 
considered ? 

Here is our fellow Republic, China, which we have recoguizes 


Here, in the very act of creating a covenant for the promotio 

of peace and good will among men, the first evidence of the 
spirit which is to actuate the council, which is to control the 
destinies of all nations, is to plunge a knife into the confiding 
bosom of our fellow inoffensive, helpless Republic and despo 

her. 

Mr. President, there is no use arguing the facts of this ques 
tion. Everybody ashamed of the transaction. Nobodys 
risen here or elsewhere to deny the facts. The facts are in 
putable. The facts are stated by the President himself, 
will read his testimony in a moment. 

But it is said that if we do not become a party to this infan 
we can not get the covenant. That is the price. Forty millions 
of Chinese, the whole Chinese Empire is to be despoiled because 
Japan, through the Japanese delegates to the peace conference, 
aceording to the testimony of the President in the White House 
to the Foreign Relations Committee of the Senate, notified him 
that if he did not carry out the provisions of the secret treaties 
which England and France had made with Japan—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. And Italy. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE, Yes; and Italy—to turn over this 
ince to Japan, they stood instructed by the Japanese 
ment to withdraw from the conference. 


is has 
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Provy- 


Govern- 


And the President of the United States, instead of standing 
upon the lofty principles announced by him and reiterated to-day; 
by the Senator from California |[Mr. JOHNSON], weakly sul 
rendered because he had to have his covenant. 

I read now from page 529 of the hearings before the Com 
mnittee on Foreign Relations. This is the interview of the Pres 
dent with the Foreign Relations Committee at the White House: 

Senator BRANDEGEE. In part 6 of the hearings before our com 

page 182, Senator JouNson of California questioned Secretar 


Lansing. [Reading:] 
“Senator JOHNSON of California. Was the Shantung decision made in 
order to have the Japanese signatures to the league nations * 
* Secretary LANSING, That I can not say 
* Senator f 4 fornia, In ir 


ot 


JOMUNSON of or 
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cretary LANSING. I would not want to say that, because I really 
not the facts on which to form an opinion along that line. 


» oe 
nave 
“e's Would the Japanese signatures to 
if-~you had not made the 


California. 
been obtained 


of 
have 


nator JONNSON 
the Jeague of nations 
Shantung agreement? 
ecretary LANSING, I 

‘Senator JonNnson of California. 

* Seeretary LANSING. I think so. 

‘Senator Jounson of California. So that even though Shantung had 
not been delivered to Japan, the league of nations would not have been 
injured? 

‘Seeretary LANSING, I do not 

“Senator JOHNSON of California 
signatories that you have now? 

** Secretary LANSING, Yes; one more, China, 

‘Senator Jomnson of California. One more, China. So that the re- 
sult of the Shantung decision was simply to lose China’s signature 
rather than to gain Japan’s? 


“oe 


think so. 
You do? 


think so. 
And you would have had the same 


‘Seeretary LANSING, That is my personal view, but I may be wrong 
about it. 

‘Senator JouNson of California. Why did you yield on a question on 
which you thought you ought not to yield and that you thought was a 


principle? 

* Secretary LANSING. Because naturally 
tion of the President of the United States. 

‘Senator JowNnson of California. And it was solely because you felt 
that you were subject to the decision of the President of the United 
States that you yielded? 

‘Secretary LANSING, Yes. 

Senator JOHNSON of California, 
“ Secretary LANSING. Necessarily.” 


I said to the President : 


Secretary 


we were subject to the direc 


The decision is his? 


Then 


Now, I wondered whether 
this question or not? 

The PRESIDENT. Well, my conclusion is different from bis, sir. 

Senator BRANDEGER. You could not have got the signature of Japan 
if you had not given Shantung? 

The PRESIDENT, That is my judgment. 

Senator BRANDEGER. You say you were notified to that effect? 

The PRBESIDENT. Yes, sir. 

Senator SwANsoNn. As I understand, you were notified that they had 
instructions not to sign unless this was included. 

The PRESIDENT, Yes, 

Now, I read from page 526 of the hearings before the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations: 


JOHNSON of California, Did China 
the advice of the United States? 

The PRESIDENT. I can not tell, sir. We advised her to enter and she 
soon after did. She had sought our advice. Whether that was the 
persuasive advice or not, I do not know. 

Senator JoHNson of California. Do you recall, Mr. President, that 
preceding that advice we had asked China, as one of the neutral nations, 
to sever diplomatic relations with Germany? 

The PRESIDENT, Whether we had asked her? 

Senator JoHnson of California, Yes, sir. 

The PRESIDENT. I do not recall, Senator. I am sure Mr. 

ll, though, from the records of the department. 

Senator Jounson of California. Do you know, Mr. President, whether 


Lansing was well informed about 


Senator enter the war upon our 


advice 


Lansing can 


or not our Government stated to China that if China would enter the 
war we would protect her interests at the peace conference? 
The PRESIDENT. We made no promises, 
Senator JoHNsSoN of California, No representations of that sort? 
The PRESIDENT. No. She knew that we would as well as we could. 


She had every reason to know that. 


Senator JOHNSON of California. Pardon me a further question: You 
did make the attempt to do it, too; did you not? 

The PRESIDENT. Oh, indeed I did; very seriously. 

Senator JouNSON of California, And the decision ultimately reached 


ut the peace conference was a disappointment to you? 

The PRESIDENT. Yes, sir; I may frankly say that it was. 

Senator JOHNSON of California. You would have preferred, as I think 
most of us would, that there had been a different conclusion of the 
Shantung provision, or the Shantung difficulty or controversy, at the 
Paris peace conference? 

The PrestpENnT. Yes; I frankly intimated that. 

Senator JOHNSON of California. Did it require the unanimous consent 
of the members of the peace conferenee to reach a decision like the 
Shantung decision? 

Che PRESIDENT, Every decision; yes, sir. 

Senator JOHNsSoN of California. Do you recall, Mr. President, prior to 
the decision on the territorial question of Shantung, or of German rights 
in Shantung, the racial equality question coming before the peace con- 
lerence ¢ 

The PRESIDENT 
resolution 





T remember that at one of the sessions called plenary 
regarding that matter was introduced by the 


essions a 


Japanese representatives, but rather as an expression of opinion or hope, 
and it was not pressed for action 

Senator JonNNson of California. Mr. President, the press at that time 
stat that it had gone to a vote—and I trust seme one will correct me 
if I am in error—and that the vote was 11 to 6 upon the proposition. 
The dispatehes at that time were to that effect. 

rhe PRESIDENT. I was misled, Senator You are referring to the 
commission on a league of nations? 

Senator JOHNSON of California, Yes. 

The PRESIDENT, There was a vote there. There never was a vote on 
any subject in the peace conference. 

Senator JOHNSON of California. T confounded the two. 

The PRESIDENT. Yes. 

Senator JOHNSON of California. May I ask, if permissible, how the 
representatives of the United States voted upon that particular propo- 
sition? 

The PresipeNntT. Senator, [ think it is very natural you should ask 
that I am net sure that [ am at liberty to answer, because that 
touches the intimacy of a great many controversies that occurred in 
that conference, and I think it is best, in the interest of international 


ood that IT should not answer. 


Mr. President, I will not say that to any lawyer oer te any 
diplomat, but to any high-school child who can read that testi- 
mony the whole thing is as clear as a bell. Our historic posi- 


understanding, 
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tion with reference to China was one of friendship, almost «; 
guardianship. We alone of all the nations that had had the 
chance to despoil her had treated her squarely and had ney: 

taken anything from her. We had her confidence. She kney 
we wanted nothing from her. Our own Government intimated to 
the Chinese delegates that they ought not to employ America) 
eounsel to protect their rights at the conference, and on that 
intimation they did not employ American counsel to protec; 
their rights. They relied upon our integrity, and the President 
says that they knew we would do everything we could to protec 
their rights: The President says—well, I will not repeat his 
words—it was with the utmost regret that he surrendered. He 
surrendered his own principles announced in his 14 points: 
and he did it because the powers that had made the secret treaty 
with Japan said, ‘‘ Here we ourselves are bound; you settle this 
thing with Japan; you are the goat, so to speak.” The Presi 
dent tried to settle, and when he found they would not sett) 
on his terms he settled on their terms. That is all there was 
to it. 

In order that we may have the glorious privilege of bearing 
the burden of guaranteeing the territorial integrity and the 
political independence of every member of this league—whic), 
may grow indefinitely and include all the nations of the world 
we generously and magnanimously agree, when we vote against 
the amendment proposed by the committee to the Shantung pro 
visions, to ratify the Shantung outrage. We agree to do it 
and then we put on record a self-accusing declaration, which 
simply adds to our infamy, when we say we recognize the in 
famy of it, but we vote to do it and we file the declaration that it 
is inexcusable that we should do it. If any other Senator wants 
to stand upon that record through the rest of his life, let him 
take his stand upon it. I will not stand upon it, treaty or no 
treaty, covenant or no covenant. 

I agree with the Senator from Massachusetts that the sug 
gestion that an amendment to the treaty will necessarily ce- 
stroy it is mere fiction. It is a bugaboo to say that an amend- 
ment involves the resummoning of the peace conference. The 
peace conference has never been dispersed; it is in session to 
day; but, even if it were not, on our mere submission by cable 
to the chancelleries of the various high contracting parties 21 
amendment would be accepted by their own Governments irr: 
spective of their delegates to the peace conference, or they could 
instruct their delegates at the conference to accept it. But w 
are no more to touch this European-made thing than we are to 
touch the Ark of the Covenant. Everyone admits it is full o! 
errors, and that this is the only chance we will have to corr 


them. The talk about taking it as it is and then fixing it a: 
ought to be is pure buncombe. Everybody knows that 


chance to correct the errors in this document is now, and 
the only chance we will ever have. 

Look at article 26 of the league covenant providing | 
amendments to the covenant shall take effect when ratifie: 
There is no provision as to who shall propose amendments 
no provision as to when they are to be acted upon; but there 
is the provision that before an amendment shall take effect i 
has got to be approved by the unanimous vote of all the po 


having representation in the council and by a majority of all t) 

powers represented in the assembly. The minute we propose 
amendment Japan—and I say it without feeling toward her, for 
I have nothing against the Japanese people any more than | 
have against the Chinese people—Japan will say, of course, 


“Yes; we will vote for your amendment if you will admil 
immigration to your country.” Either the thing is unamendanle, 
or we have got to surrender our domestic questions to foreis 
control. Any way you look at this thing, Mr. President, 
unwise for this country to entangle itself in it. We have 
ing to gain. Nor is it our duty to agree to it. 

I recall that for the past 30 years the Democratic Party 
been inundating this country with the declaration that w 
no constitutional power to tax our people to protect our 
industries and our own laboring men, while now the 
serting the doctrine that we have the constitutional powe! 
that it is our international duty, to tax all our people, 10 
their benefit, but to raise armies and build navies to prote: 
territorial integrity and political independence of ever) 
ber of the league in Europe, Asia, and Africa. What con 
tional power have we to make a treaty to do any sueh thi! 
that? Is that one of the purposes defined by the Constitulio! 
of the United States for which we can tax the people of 5 
country? Why should we assume such a burden? On \ 
side shall we fight? 

If one foreign nation attacks another, do you suppose 
this country can be thrust into a war against one Eurepet! 
power to protect the boundaries or political independence oF ite 
other European power because some one man appointed by 


hicl 
I l 


that 


the 
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president of the United States, sitting in Geneva, happens to 
vree With the eight foreigners who are there that we should | 
to war? Do you suppose on such a question the American | 
ople can be coerced to agree to the judgment of Col. House, 
if he should be the delegate? And if he should decide that we 
must fight Roumania, although we were in favor of Roumania? 
Do you suppose that such a decision could be carried into 
effect? If it could not be, we would break our contract. What 
the use of making a contract and solemnly placing the great | 
seal of this Nation upon it if we do not intend to keep it? 
fhe Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen] yesterday, on the 
floor, made an eloquent speech in favor of the league of nations, 
i! hich he said he agreed with everything the President had 
lo in connection with it, and said that if we would sign 
document and agree to it we would never be called upon 


take any action under it. In other words, it is a “mind | 
cure.’ He wants us to sign this document promising to do 
these things beeause we will not be called upon to do them. 
jmagine an arrogant, determined, and powerful belligerent like 


Germany, and let the announcement be made that we are assum- 
this mighty obligation on the theory that we will not be 
ed upon to perform it, how much of a deterrent do you sup- 
e it would be to them when they contemplate another raid 

| civilization, if they ever shall? 





The President himself after a labored explanation, or at- 
tempted explanation, of article 10 to the committee at the | 
White House conference entered into a disquisition as to the | 

ference between a legal obligation and a moral obligation | 

our part to perform our contract. Mr. President, that is all } 
histry; it must be swept aside. Everybody knows that if | 
uarantee to protect, or if we undertake the obligation to 
erve, the territorial integrity of another nation we have | 
to perform that task, and we have got to perform it by 
only means practicable; and if the territorial integrity cf | 


is threa 


knows it 


1 powel ened by 


un armed force, the only way—- 


everybody to protect its boundary lines is by an 


ising army. It is said that the council is merely to advise; 

s the President sa) there is a compelling moral obliga- | 
us to conform to the advice. And Congress will be put 

position then, after we have been in this league, if we | 

to it, unfortunately, for some years, and get so enmeshed | 

the complicated broils and conspiracies and intrigues of | 


Old World that we can not get out, of having to go ahead | 
llow the advice. Very Jikely the President will recom- | 
our delegate to agree with those foreign powers, and 
Will have to raise our Army, and Congress will not be 
ugent; but what a condition this country will be in! 
[ say, you can not touch one of these foreign questions 
out making it at once a domestic question, und a domestic | 
Vhich will haunt you the poll unl paralyze your | 
ies, and put he ountry ipon every occasion to the | 
expense and risk of going through exactly the sort of | 
rience that we had to go through when the Germans in | 
country were paralyzing our industries and blowing up | 
‘ailroads and bridges and mil! That is merely an illus- 
of what is going to be our regular order of business if | 


ter this thing with an idea of performing our duties. 
Oh, Mr. President, they say, “ You are for war if you are not 


is covenant.” ‘Where is your constructive alternative?” 


Senator from Mississippi quotes his illiterate correspondent | 
in unknown address in Green Street as saying. ‘“ Where | 
constructive alternative?” Why, my constructive al- | 

ive is to do what Congress has already declared shall be 


and what is declared to be the purpose of the country in the 
‘ificent and comprehensive resolution proposed by the junior 
S t from Pennsylvania {Mr. Knox] and reported favorably 
‘Committee on Foreign Relations. Make your peace—the 
hing that is delaying it is the insistence that this covenant 
xperiment and chimera shall be a part of it—make your 
aud then, as we have already authorized, I believe, in an | 
ament to a naval appropriation bill, summon the nations of | 
irld together to agree upon a plan; have an international 
ss to agree upon a plan for making and codifying and 
'ving a code of international law. You can not shoot 
lity inte people with 18-inch guns. Adopt section 5 of 
(ec resolution 76, submitted by Senator Knox on June 10, as 


or 





it, tally, it shall be the declared policy of our Government, in | 
| to meet fully and fairly our obligations to ourselves and to the 
, that the freedom and peace of Europe being again threatened by | 
ower or combination of powers, the United States will regard such 
‘tuation with grave concern as a menace to its own peace and freedom, 
Will consult with other powers affected with a view to devising means 
© removal ef such menace, and will, the necessity arising in the 

carry out the same complete accord and cooperation with our 

belligerents for the defense of civilization. l 
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| represented one apiece upon a council sitting in foreign 


| they will control it 


| of 


| trouble in 


L009 


The present covenant is not a peace treaty. 
wielded by the five principal and a the sulbje 
nations of the world. It is nothing but a threat; and artic! 
as the President himself says, is the heart of the threat. 
are concealed behind it the menace of your potential armies an 
navies. They are to be summoned after you settle 
tions of first, second, and third judgments upon 
morai obligations.” There is your A 
all there is to this league—that 


Itisa “ big 


llied powers over 


these ques 
‘compelling 
riny to be sent, and that is 
the tive prineipal allied powers, 
lands, 
with four others to be added practically their dictation, for 
-those nine wen, three times a triumvirate 
are to sit there and by their machinations, in a star chamber as 
unknown to the publie as the secret diplomacy that for nin 
months reigned uninterrupted in Paris, they are to issue their 
edicts to civilization; and upon what they say, not 
Congress says, are human events to be decided. 

The President says our protection is that it has to be 
mous. Very well. Suppose Col. House sits in the council there 
and the President of the United States orders him to agree witl 
what the eight foreigners say shall be the diplomatic conduct o 


upon 


unal 


the relations of the United States of Ameriea, and he does acres 
what are we going to do about it? The thing is done. T! 


President himself knows how such things 
view of it, from his book on 


are done. Here is hi 
* Congressional Gevernment ” 
Nay, in many cases 


the President may not even know what 
ate’s objections were 


He is made to approach that body as a serval 





conferring with his master. [lis only power of compelling complian 
on the part of the Senate lies in his initiative in negotiation, whic! 
affords him a chance to get the country into such scrapes, so pledged i 
the view of the world to certain courses of action that the Senate hes 
tates to bring about the appearance of dishonor whieh would follow it 
| refusal to ratify the rash promises er to support the indiscreet threa 
of the Department of State. 


Why, it is the President that controls the foreign policy of 


this country under this scheme, and he controls it without r 
sponsibility to anybody ; and if Col, House—if he be the unfortu 
nate delegate selected te represent the President in this “ sta 
chamber” abroad—presumes to disobey the secret instruction 

the President, off comes his head, and there would be nw 


ventlemen to go thers 
the worst that can happen te 


to 


securing plenty of subservient 
and do what they 
them if they hea 
country 


are told, because 
r they are to be hung upon return 
», but to stay over there. 
That is the position that the United States of America is ask 
to put itself in. That is the fruit of six months of foreign 
toil and “ matching of minds”! 
Mr. President, we can always form a league. They claim tha 
have formed one over there now. Let them have it. 
country does need to have its boundaries protected. 
not ask Russia or Great Britain or Franee to preserve « 
litical independence. When that is assaulted, the American ps 


Phe \s 


is not to come 


and 


the 
not 


ple in their majesty and might will know how to defend it! 
But we are to devote the future of America to being a policema 
for the rest of the world. Imagine the financial schemes that ar 
in contemplation when the debts of bankrupt Europe come to | 
liquidated! They do not have to control Congress, these might 
men of finance, any more. They simply go to the President, o 
to the nine powers, and make their financial arrangement: 


Whether this war debt of the 


upon us is a matter we know nothing about. 


world is to be 


funded and imp sed 
All these men: 


stare us in the face. When the President went abroad to mak 
this peace nobody had it in his mind that he was to return 
with any such proposition as this; and the pathetic thing about 


it is that all the good people who want peace seem to be satistied 


with anything that is labeled ‘ peace,” ‘““a league for per 0? 
Many of them are for the league without looking to 
what is in it or on What theory it is drawn or how it is g 
| work. 

Mr. President, they have got to be saved from themselves, and 


We Know what is in this covenant, and 
will work; and the Senators who have 
and who have suffered the fgnominy that ha 
upon them by good but deluded 


it is our duty to do it. 
we can imagine how it 
borne the abuse 
been heaped 


people, il ill 


opinion, if they live a year, and we can keep out of this el 
national contrivance, which I prophesy will blow up the first 
time any strain is put upon it in an emergency, will come into 
their reward, and a grateful Republie will say that again the 
Senate of the United States has saved the country. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, it has been suggested tv in 
by the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Borau], who objected to tl 
former request for unanimous consent, that in a modified form 
it might be acceptable. I imagine that the Senate is ou 
ready to vote; and I ask unanimous consent, in any event, ihat 
from now on speeches be limited to i> minutes, and that no 
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Senator be allowed to speak more than one time—simply on this 
sinendiment, of course. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McLean in the chair). Is 
there objection ? 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, my information is that there 
is but one other Senator on this side who desires to speak, and 
ihat is the Senator from Wisconsin, and after an arrangement 
and understanding that he was to speak I would not want to 
ugree to that unanimous-consent request. 

Mr. LENROOT. Does the Senator refer to this Senator from 
Wisconsin? 

Mr. WATSON. No; I refer to the senior Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. LA Forrerre]. I have been informed that he is the 
one Senator upon this side who desires to speak. If that be true, 
he having told me that he did not wish to speak at great 
length—— 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator from Wisconsin is here. 

Mr. WATSON. He is here and he can speak for himself, and 
he has said that he did not desire to speak at great length. Of 
course, that is up to him to decide, but until he shall decide, 
personally I do not feel at liberty to agree to the unanimous- 
consent request. 

Mr. GERRY. My. President, after listening to the debate this 
afternoon, I do not feel that I can let the inference go out to the 
country that the people of Irish descent are disloyal. I know 
that I can speak for those in my own State against any proposi- 
tion of that kind, for I know how loyal they have been right 
through this war, and I know that American history will show 
how the blood of people of Irish descent has been shed in every 
cause for which America fought. I resent, Mr. President, any 
such suggestion, and would speak further on the subject if it 
were not for the fact that I do not wish to delay a vote on this 
very important amendment. 

Mr. FALL and Mr. WILLIAMS addressed the Chair. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Mexico. | 


Mr. FALL. Mr. President, I have no intention of making 2 
speech. I have not made a speech upon the Shantung proposi 


tion. I am a member of the Foreign Relations Committee and | 


voted to report what is known as the Shantung amendment from | 


that committee. 

When the peace conference met, Mr. President, it was, among 
other things, to deal with the possessions of Germany in Europe 
outside of the boundaries fixed by the five principal allied and 
associated powers. It was then to deal with the overseas pos- 
sessions of Germany—that is, German possessions out of Europe. 

In dealing with the European possessions of Germany, ar- 
ticle 118 of the present treaty was adopted. By the terms of 
that article Germany simply renounces any claim upon any 
territory outside of the geographic limits fixed by the treaty. 


In renouncing her overseas possessions Germany in terms | 


renounces the overseas possessions in favor of the five principa! 
allied and associated powers. The determination of the powers 
was to deprive Germany of her possessions. The general dis- 
position of those possessions in Europe was left, by the terms 
of the treaty, to treaties that thereafter were to be made. The 
disposition of the overseas possessions of Germany under the 
terms of the treaty was left to the disposition which might be 
made of such possessions by the five principal allied and asso- 
ciated powers. 

Article 23 of the covenant of the league of nations does, in a 
conversational way, refer to probable future disposition or 
government of such overseas possessions. The object, then, 
of the representatives of the great powers seated at the peace 
table was attained when Germany made the renunciation. 
The pessessions were thereafter to be dealt with. 

When it came to the disposition of Shantung, however, there 
were two Claimants, each of whom claimed that the principal 
illied and associated powers should force Germany to renounce 
specifically in its favor the Shantung possession. 

The question of the disposition of Fiume was up for considera- 
tion. Yhe President of the United States declined to join the 
commissioners or representatives of the other powers in the 
disposition of Fiume, and appealed to the Italian people over 
the heads of Orlando and Sonino. Those representatives of 
Italy at once left the peace conference. Japan up to that time 
had not taken part among the five powers. She was not one 
of the principal representatives who were arranging the terms 
of the peace treaty. She had taken part, or did take part there- 
after, as one of the ten, but had not taken part as one of the five. 
When Italy’s representatives walked out because of the action 
of the President of the United States it is well understood that 
pressure was immediately brought to bear upon Mr. Wilson 
to secure the attendance of Japan for the purpose of enabling 
them finally to constitute their league, and as Japan walked 
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into the door, she walked into the conference chamber with { 


word “ Shantung 


” 


the entrance of Japan, and it was paid. . 
Mr. President, as a member of the Committee on Foreign | 
lations, charged by the Senate with the duty of considering 1) 


treaty, I had, first, by my vote, to decide whether the overse.: 
possessions of Germany should be taken from her. 
hesitate for a moment, of course, in determining that she shoylq 
be deprived of her overseas possessions; and under the geners) 
terms of the treaty, if no special disposition of any of them \ 


upon her lips. Shantung was the price of 


> 


e- 


I did ho 


made in the treaty itself, the overseas possessions become 7} 


property of the five allied and associated powers, and under {lh 


decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States in ; 


Insular cases and the Four Diamond cases we took a one-{j 


undivided interest in those properties. 


Having decided, first, in my own mind, that the action 
peace commission or the delegates in depriving Germany of }\ 
overseas possessions should be sustained, it then became neces 
sary for me to decide, as a representative of a coordinate branch 
of the Government engaged in treaty making, as to whether 


of 


Shantung should be left with the other overseas possessions 
: I @SS10! 


Germany in the hands of the five allied and associated powers 


or should be given specifically to any other power without s 
ing the further treaty provided under article 119. 
This being the case, I looked at the proposition from | 


at this tin 


and I 


Mr. WILLIAMS. 


shal 


for 


“ 


me to determin 
whether, in so doing, we should approve the action of the Presi- 
dent of the United States in deeding it to Japan. 
ment it belongs to China, and I voted to return it to its owner 


In my 


Wi 


Under the terms of the tr 


judg 


a 


he 
standpoint of what should be done with it; whether we, havin; 
a one-fifth interest, should dispose of it to any particular powe, 
hereafter or at the present time. 
I conceived it my duty to cast my vote for the disposition of j 
ie, and it became necessary 


\ 


1 sustain that vote by my vote upon the pendi: 
amendments in the Senate. 


Mr. President, if the Senator had vote 
return Shantung to its owner, he would have voted to retur): 


to Germany, because it happened that Germany was the ow! 


when this war began. 


ground. 


Mr. President, I want to put into the Reconrp a letter address 
FRANK B. BRANDEGEE, United 
copy of « letter sent October 8, 1919, by the League to Enforce 


to Hon. 


Peace, 
signed 


to t 


Before I insert it I will say that I submitted it to 
ym Connecticut. There is nothing personal 


Senator fre 


It is a mere matter of a difference of opinion about the pendiig 


question. 


There being no objection, the matter was ordered to 


States Senate, 


he Senator from Connecticut, with variot 


in the Rrecorp, as follows: 


The Hon. Frank B. BRANDEGEE. 
United States Senatc, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sin: According to press reports, you told the Senate ye 
that those who contribute money to the funds raised by the Leasu 
Enforee Peace for the purpose of arousing public seatiment in favo 


the league of nations belong to the class of which Col. Sellers sa 


is born every minute.” F Ks 
Your remark applies to more than 7,000 persons in every walk 


residing in every State of the Union. 


names and addresses of a few of them. 
Would you be willing to repeat to these men personally the 0] 
them you expressed in the Senate Chamber? 
We are sending a copy of this letter to the newspap:rs so | 
contributors to this fund who have incurred your displeasur: 
assured that they are in good company. Fh 
Here is a partial list of these contributors: George W. Wick 
Eugene Delano, Cle 


John G. 
Dodge, Darwin P. Kingsley, James K. \ 1 
Adolph Lewisohn, Sam A. Lewisohn, Alfred FE. Marling, Emer 


Agar, Robert Fulton Cutting, 


} 
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being 


Is 


g 


We are sending you hei 


Ve la 
Hackett, Arthur Curtiss . 


Millin, William Fellowes Morgan, Henry Morgenthau, Charles I) 
William Church Osborn, William L. Saunders, Finley J. Shepa 
Straus, Percy S. Straus, Henry W. Taft, Felix M. Warburg, Juds: 


G. Ward, New York City; Dr. Alexander 
D. C.; William Dudley loulke, Richmond, Ind.; b. D. Ilulbert 


} 


Rosenwald, Chicago, Ill.; Robert T. Whitehouse, Portland, Me. : 


A. Filene, Boston, Mass. ; 


W. Murray 
E. B. Caulkins, Detroit, Mich. ; 


Mass. ; 


apolis, Minn. ; W. T. 


Crane, Dalton, Mass.; Har 


Charles 


S. Pillsbury 


Wade, St. Louis, Mo. ; Willis E. Reed, Madison, Nebr. ; Louis I 
Newark, N. : A 
Austen Colgate, Orange, N. J.; Edward V. Welch, Niagara Fal! 
V. Everitt Macy, Scarborough-on-Hudson, N. Y.; Hq. 
W. G. Mather, Cleveland, Ohio; Vance C. McCormick, Harris) 
N. W. Ayer & Son, George Burnham, jr., Cyrus H. K. Curt! 
DeWitt Cuyler, Samuel 8S. Fels, Philadelphia, Pa.; Leon Falk, 


Thaw, Pittsburgh, Pa.; H. St. G. Tucker, Lexington. Va. ; 


Spokane, Wash.; Edward W. Frost, M 


J.; C. H. Kelsey, East Orange, N. J.: 


Gray, Wilmington, Del. i 7 7 
Connecticut: Frederick S. Curtis, Brookfield Center; Rev. C! 
B. Brewster, Edward Warren Capen, Louis Richmond Cheney, 


Baird Riggs, Hartford; Morris Barker Crawford, William North 
William Howard Taft, Rev 


Middletown ; 


throp 


Grant 


Bushnell, Irving Fisher, 


ilwaukee, 


Thomas 


liomer H. 


W. H 
Wis. ; Judge 


So all that labored argument falls to 


Vedi ie 


iti 


| 


pri 


iF 


Dr. A. Lawrence Lowell, Cambridge, 
ry A. Garfield, 


Graham Bell, Wes! 


Wiiliar 


Kemper, Kansas City, Mo.; W. C. D'Arcy. I 


1nd. 


N 


} 
i 
‘ 


\ 


\ 


. Andrew W. Archibal\ 


Henry W. 


Farnam, 


t 


n 


\\) 
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in S. Thomas, Isaac M, Ullman, New Haven; Thomas 
i Orchard; Arthur Reed Kimball, Irving H. Chase, 
Signed) LEAGUD TO ENFORCH PEACE, 
WILLIAM H. Sort, Secretary. 
WILLIAMS. In addition to that, Mr. President, I desire 
sert an article entitled, “ Houston Replies to Borar. De- 


s Charges are ‘False Both in Fact and Implication.” I 

‘not had an opportunity to see the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 

ii], but there are three lines that I think ought to be stricken 

hecause they might be regarded as personal, and I have 
n them out. 


» being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
inted in the Recorp, as follows: 
{The New York Times, Oct. 11, 1919.] 
PLIES TO BORAH——DECLARES CHARGES ARE FALSE BOTH IN 
BPA AND IMPLICATION,’ 
Houston, national treasurer of the League to Enforce Peace, 





Ss. 
fe 
i 


he following statement last night in reply to Senater Boran’s 


yn the league in the Senate on Thursday : 
iator Bora again places the League to Enforce Peace in his 
ivertising our necessities. The last time he attacked the | 
in the Senate he brought to our treasury several thousand dol- 


riends of whom we had never heard. 
: - * i 
he was fulminating on the floor of the Senate against the 
which the recent Republican President, Mr. Taft, is the head, 
ther leading Republican members of our executive committee, 
nt Lowell, of Harvard, Mr. Oscar S, Straus, and Mr. Hamilton 
in open and friendly conference with Senator Loper. A few 
way, in the District National Bank Building, was our sinister 
ipting press bureau, in charge of one of the most distinguished 
in the United States, Dr. Talcott Williams, long Dean of the 
School of Journalism at Columbia, and a lifelong Republican. 


i i 


Senator Boraw ask any Washington correspondent, or all of 
* Dr. Williams, or his associate, Mr. Rickey, has ever offered 
for publication that infringed in the slightest degree on the 
ethics of their profession. 
thing the Senator said was true—that the League to Enforce 
pending a good deal of money. It is spending it for the 
ition of millions of pamphle by Mr. Taft, Herbert Hoover, 
Gompers. and scores of other patriotic leaders of American 


vho believe that this country will fail in its plain duty unless 
the league of nations. 


\s to the names of the 10,000 subscribers who have made possible 
campaign of popular education, they are available for Senator 
ie very_moment he will agree to have them published in the 
{ONAL RecorpD. This is a standing offer we have had before 

tor for three months.” 
Ir. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I shall take only few 
of the time of the Senate in discussing this amendment. 
juestion is so simple and so plain that no one can mis- 


tand it. Under articles 156, 157, and 158 of the treaty 


is compelled to agree to renounce to Japan all right, 
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| interest which she theretofore had in the Province 
tung, China, and to do those things necessary to make 
nuster of interest The Province of Shantung consists | 


ritory comprising nearly 60,000 square miles—a trifle 


England 


‘est and rights Germany had in this Province were 
by the treaty of 1898, which Germany forced upon 
1, and consisted of certain rights in the Bay of Kiaochow 


7 


nature of sovereign rights and mining and railroad 
n the entire Province. All such rights, however, were 
nature of a mere lease fo1 term of years. Up to the 


war, when Germany was driven out 
‘rovince by Japan, the Germans had strictly lived up to 
rms of the treaty, and had not attempted to overrun or 
the whole Province. As soon as Japan wrested it from 


1914, early in the 


however, she at once took steps to make it as difficult 
ible to dispossess her. 
John Ferguson, legal adviser to the President of the 
rn 


in an address in 
last, as reported in the 


tepublic, 


() yy FO 


New York City, Sunday, 
papers of the following day, 


\ 


as been doing « ything make it difficuit to 
railroads have been overrun with Japanese employees, 
now between fifty and one hundred thousand Japanese in 
vhereas prior to 1914 the total German population, in 

son, Was only 3,000. 
it is in this situation that the treaty proposes to compel 
i \ny to turn over to Japan against China’s objections and 
s the rights once held by Germany in the Province, while 


ve 
and 
the 


luding 


omumittee amendment provides in effect that they shall 
i with China. 

lat is the issue to be determined and settled by our yote 
tternoon, 

| say remain with China, because there is where those rights 


stionably are now. When China entered the war against 




















Germany, of course Germany’s rights and property interests in 
‘ reverted to China. But that isn’t all. When Japan made 
her demands upon Germany in 1914 preceding her declaration 
0 





‘against Germany, it was simply that the German rights 








and has a population of nearly 40,000,000 | 


| summate the crime against 


dispossess | 


| soning 





in the Province should be susrendered will view to their 1 I 

to China. So that when in 1914 Japan drove the Germa l 

of this territory she did not succeed and did n | io 
succeed to the German rights. Japan and Chi “ } 
war. Japan could only succeed to the German rights wi 





consent of China after Germany h en evicted. 
out of possession, but her rights continued, though in al Ice, 
under the treaty 1898 until China and Germany beenn 

volved in war with each other in 1917, w 


: ; 
ad be Germany wa 


? 
ri, 


or course, (30) 


rights, interests, and property in Chir linwfully beeal 
property of China. 

The question simply is, therefore, whether or not 
become a party to a gigantic theft of territory and vaiuabl 
rights from China, a sister Republic, an ally in the late w: f 


oi the 


nefit 





most despotic Government on earth. 





It is fundamental in the law of contracts, whether betv I 
dividuals or nations, that no one has power to convey 1 
which do not belong to him, 

We have not a scintilla rig titl oO ything in 

| Provinee of Shantung. 

If so, where did we acquire it? If not, how can we convey i 

or how can we join in a conveyance? Neither for that mat 


has Germany or any of the other powers joining in this treaty. 

When we assume to join in conveying or in compelling Ge 
many to through the form of conveying the territory and 
rights mentioned in the Province of Shantung to Japan it or 
means that we have the power in conjunction with our 
Allies or associates in the war to take by force that which be 
longs to China and transfer it to Japan, not that we or they | 
any title which we, under any law recognized in civilized societ) 
can convey to anybody. 

If China had the power io resist this rape we would nev 
think of making the assault upon her. If China had the powei 
to resist the ravishment of her title to her territory we woul 
never think of joining with the Allies in committing this 
famous crime. 

If we become a party to this treaty provision our conduct is ne 
better than that of the armed highwayman who holds up a! 
unarmed and defenseless traveler, robs him of his purse, and ther 
passes to a confederate. 

Volumes have been written about the Shantung provision o 
this treaty and weeks have been spent in debating it. And out 
of all the discussion one fact emerges, admitted and recognized 
by everybody: We have nothing in the Province of Shantune t 
to anyone If we have, where did we get our title to 
We do not own or have an interest in a foot of territory there. 
We have not any sort of title, right, or interest in any mine or 
aly railroad or in anything else there. Neither has Germany any 
shadow of interest in anything in the Province. When we join 
in compelling Germany to put on record a conveyance of rights it 
Shantung we are in effect declaring that Germany has 
interest there which she can We know that is fa 
When we join in directing her to make that conveyance to Jap 
we are guilty of a double deception. We pretend, first, that 


~U 


hate 


it 


Some 


convey. ise, 


she 
has something to convey, and we know that she has not. We 
assert, second, that whatever interest she has to convey it is 
right and lawful that she should convey it to J i Th 


also known to be: 

I am utterly 
guished Senatol 
to which we become a party by 
signing the treaty, but Lv 
so far we can accomplish nothing 
to the crime. 

There I take issue with them. The crime has not been fu 
consummated. I believe that if the United States would wi 
draw at this point, the other parties would never venture to coi 
China. But if they should fe 
ward in this nefarious proceeding, that no rr we 
should join with them in it. 

There is a fundamental fallacy which underlies all the rea- 
the Senators who say that it late for 
accomplish anything now. Their argument is that the treaty is 
already in effect; that whether the conveyance by Germany to 
Japan is effective now or not, it will be so when Japan formally 
ratifies the treaty, which will be before the Senate passes upon 
it—in other words, that the conveyance from Germany to Japan 
is or will be effective and we can not prevent it. 

Now, the fundamental error, as I believe, in that reasoning 
lies in the assumption that Germany has something to conve) 
to Japan in the Province of Shantung. 

Suppose that Great Britain, France, Italy, and Japan should 
make a treaty with Germany, or suppose they had written into 
this treaty a provision that Germany should make a bill of sale 
of all Germany’s property in this country which we took over 


bsolutely false 
unable 


who admit 


to tol Vv thi the di 
the criminal nature of the as 

rejecting this amendment and 
nevertheless that it 
by refusing to become a part 


io reasonine ol Sl 


+h ey 
S here 


ine 
who si has 


¢ 


“oO 


Tt y x} 
iS asonh Wily 


of is too us to 
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pr hy inl lawfully under international law as soon as we 
bec involved in war with Germany, does anyone suppose that 
worth the paper it was written upon? 


. 1 
> would be 


t! lof sak 

it {ben fraud upon its face. It would convey nothing. It 
WV f no more value than blank paper. That is precisely 
thi tuation concerning the conveyance or cession which Ger- 
many, under compulsion from the Allies, is going to make to 
Japan of China’s rights in Shantung. 

The whole trouble with the reasoning of the Senators is that 
they fail to look through the form of the transaction to the 
substance of it. We might just as well leave Germany out of it, 
30 far as the real substance of the transaction is concerned. We 
night just as well pretend that France or Great Britain or some 


other country succeeded to Germany’s rights in Shantung, and 
that that country should make the conveyance to Japan. 

As I have said, and say again, in 1914 Germany was driven 
out of every foot of this territory. It had possession or control 
of absolutely nothing there. This was done by Japan in war 


with Germany, but as-a friendly act to China, declared to be 
or the purpese of restoring to China the rights which everyone 
knew Germany forced her to yield up in the treaty of 1898. 

It is not pretended that Japan acquired by her action the Ger- 
inan rights, for if that were the pretense there would be no ocea- 
sion to write into this treaty the provision that Germany shali 
make conveyance to Japan. 

Tien, in 1917, the latent rights to the territory which may 
have still remained in Germany were absolutely wiped out when 
Germany and China became involved in war with each other. 
So that I say Germany from that time forth had no more rights 
to convey in the Province of Shantung than we or any other 
country had. 

Therefore, when gentlemen say that the crime has already 
been consummated because Germany’s conveyance under this 
treaty has been or soon will be made, they miss the whole point 
involved. This cession from Germany to Japan gives legal title 
io nothing, because Germany has no title to it. The act which 
this treaty requires of Germany is a barren act, an empty form. 
There is no real difference so far as the title of China to her 
property is concerned after Germany has made this conveyance 
than before she made it. The conveyance does not effect a 
change of title. It does not affect the ownership, because Ger- 
many has nothing to convey. Moreover, the lease, which was 
all Germany ever had secured from China under the treaty of 
IS9S, provides that Germany’s interest can not be assigned. 
(See Art. V, treaty of 1898.) 

The real substance of this transaction is the agreement be- 
tween Great Britain, France, Italy, and Japan to carve out of 
China a large area and valuable rights and turn them over to 
Japan. That is the real thing that is being done. That is the 
crime that is about to be consummated, and that is the crime 
I say the United States can prevent by refusing to be made a 
party to it. 

This partition of China simply rests upon foree, and it involves 
a robbery so barefaced that I do not believe the nations involved 
will dare go through with it if the United States brands the 
transaction for what it really is and refuses to become a party 
to it. 

By rejecting this provision of the treaty and adopting this 
amendment we will halt the nations engaged in this assault 
upon China’s sovereignty and territorial integrity and cause 
them to reconsider their action; while it is certain that if we 
ratify this treaty with this provision in it, there will be no pos- 
sible for the other nations ever to reconsider their 
auction, and, more than that, we will ourselves have become a 
party to the very crime we so severely condemn. 

Ah! but Senators say, we will frame a reservation by which 
we will condemn this wrong and thereby keep our own hands 
un of this infamy. A reservation will either amount to an 
mendment or it will amount to nothing—except to record a con- 
ion of our own guilt, 


reason 


cle 


fes 

The reservation which I have heard suggested here is to the 
effect that a statement will be made in the resolution ratifying 
the treaty that the United States will not assent to articles 156, 


157, and 158, relating to Shantung, and will preserve full liberty 


of action respecting that matter. Now, I submit to the Senators 
whether it would not be far better to vote for the committee 


nimendment, which is perfectly clear, than to attempt to confuse 
the treaty with any such provision as that suggested. 

A treaty between nations like a contract between individuals 
requires a meeting of the minds upon all the propositions in- 
the contract, and if there not such a meeting of 
between individuals and there is no 
nations. Suppose A and B are about to enter 
The proposed contract is drawn up. A signs it. 
to B for his signature. He signs it but before 


vorved mm is 


minds there is no contract 
treaty 
into a cor 


li 


between 
tract. 
il 


is 


present 
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doing so adds a clause to it saying that “as to provisions 1. 9° 
and 3 ”’—possibly the most important prov’sions in the contr: 
“T am not bound, and shall preserve full liberty of nctio, 
specting those matters.” Does anyone pretend that that 

be a contract? Does anyone pretend that if allowed to y- 
that form its effect would be other than to cause controy:, 
between the parties to it? And yet, sir, I do not see wherei: 
action of the “ mild” reservationists, so called in the Se; 
differs from the action I have supposed in the case of indiyidy.| 
parties to a private contract. 

I believe, sir, that it is far better to support the commi 
amendment which leaves no doubt as to the position of {), 
United States, and, whether we prevent this wrong or not, sy}, 
action would show that we have done everything in our power 
to prevent it, and we can never be accused in any way of ¢ 
doning or being a party to it. 

Mr. President, no one can know, but I believe, that if 
adopt the pending amendment the allied powers will be forced 
to halt in their course; they will be forced to reconsider thei» 
action and accept the treaty as amended. 

A righteous declaration made here to-day will thrill the loyer 
of liberty in every capital on the face of the earth. 

It will loosen the tongues of mankind in one universal ace! 
of approval. 

Even the allied powers can not brave the verdict of the world 
when once it is made articulate. 

The Imperial Government of Japan is not yet ready to chy! 
lenge the white civilization. 

Adopt this amendment and the moral power of that act alone 
will compel Great Britain, France, and Italy to reconsider | 
fication of this treaty. 

The United States is the very corner stone of this peace strue- 
ture as it has been planned. 

Adopt this amendment and the crime of Shantung will never 
be consummated. 

And, sir, that crime is such an odious thing that it must | 
literally effaced from any instrument to which this Government 
puts its hand and seal. 

There is no middle course. 

These reservation Senators are on record denouncing tl: 
as the “rape of China.” Are they prepared to say to Japa 
and to the consenting allies, “ You may consummate this un 
speakable crime, but it must be with our disapproval. W: 
know your brutal design; you have a notorious record which 
proclaims your fell purpose; but you will please take notice nov 
that we denounce this infamy as ‘ highly improper.’ ”’ 

That, sir, does not represent the moral sense of the 
can people on the issue raised by this amendment. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, hoping to get an immediat 
on the pending amendment, I make the point of no quorum 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The point of no quorum hi 
been made, the Secretary will call the roll. 


S 


ali- 


Al 


The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senato 1 
swered to their names: 
Ashurst Gore McCumber Simmons 
Pall Gronna McKellar Smith, Ar 
Bankhead ITale McLean Smith, Md 
Beckham Iiarding McNary Smoot 
Borah Ilarris Moses Spencer 
Brandegee Harrison Myers Stanley 
Calder Hlenderson Nelson Sterling 
Capper Hitchcock Now Sutherl 
Chamberlain Johnson, Calif. Newberry Swanson 
Colt Jones, N. Mex. Norris ‘Lhomas 
Culberson Jones, Wash. Overman Townsend 
Cummins Kellogg Owen Tramme!! 
Curtis Kendrick Page Underwood 
Dial Kenyon Penrose Wadswort! 
Dillingham Keyes Phelan Walsh, M 
Fall King Phipps Wash, M: 
Fernald Kirby Pittman Warren 
Fletcher Knox Pomerene Watson 
France La Follette Reed Williams 


2obinson Wolcott 


Sheppard 


Frelinghuysen Lenroot 


Gay Lodge 
Gerry McCormick Sherman 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-six Senators have a 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 

In accordance with the Chair’s construction of the una 
consent agreement, if there is no further discussion, the 
will proceed to vote upon the committee amendments to 
VIII, articles 156, 157, and 158, embracing six amendmen! 
monly known as the Shantung amendments. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. On that I ask for the yeas and na 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary p! 


| to call the roll. 


Mr, FERNALD (when his name was called). T hay et 
eral pair with the junior Senator from South Dakot ms 
Jounson}. In his absence I withhold my vote. If at liber 


to vote, I would vote “ yea.” 











1919. 





Mr. JOHNSON of California (when his name was called). 
| have a pair with the senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Mar- 

vy}. I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. ELKINS] and vote “ yea.” 





Mr. SWANSON (when Mr. MARTIN’s name was called). My 
olieague [Mr. MARTIN] is detained on account of illness. His 


ir has been announced. 
ite, he would vote “ nay.” 
Mr. OWEN (when his name was called). I am paired with 
he Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epce]. He would vote, I 
derstand, “nay” on these textual amendments. Therefore 

in at liberty to vote. I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. DIAL (when the name of Mr. Smitx of South Carolina 
as called). My colleague the Senator from South Carolina 
SmitH] is detained on account of illness in his family. 
paired with the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Strr- 

a]. If my colleague were here and at liberty to vote, he 

tuld vote “ nay.” 

Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). I am paired 
ith the senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SmirH]. 
Under the announcement of his colleague as to how he would 
ote if present, I am at liberty to vote. I vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. GERRY. I desire to announce the unavoidable absence 
if the junior Senator from South Dakota [Mr. JoHNnson] on 
ccount of illness in his family. His general pair has already 

n announced, If he were present, he would vote “ nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 35, nays 55, as follows: 

YEAS—35. 
l Frelinghuysen McCormick 


If he were present and at liberty to 


Poindexter 


h Gore McLean teed 
ndegee Gronna Moses Sherman 
der Harding New Sutherland 

( r Johnson,Calif, Newberry Wadsworth 
Jones, Wash, Norris Walsh, Mass, 
ingham Knox Page Warren 
| La Follette Penrose Watson 
nce Lodge Phipps 
NAYS—55. 

rst IHlenderson Nelson Smith, Md, 

head Hitchcock Nugent Smoot 

ham Jones, N. Mex, Overman Spencer 

nberlain Kellogg Owen Stanley 

Kendrick Phelan Sterling 
on Kenyon Pittman Swanson 
ns Keyes Pomerenc Thomas 
King Ransdell Townsend 
hex Kirby Robinson Trammell 
Lenroot Sheppard Underwood 
r McCumber Shields Walsh, Mont. 
le McKellar Simmons Williams 

is McNary Smith, Ariz. Wolcott 

rison Myers Smith, Ga. 


NOT VOTING—6. 
Fernald Martin Smith,S.c, 
Johnson, 8.Dak. 

So the amendments were rejected. 

Mr. LODGE. I give notice that at the proper time, after the 
ommittee amendments are disposed of, I shall move to strike 
the Shantung section from the treaty. I ask that the reading 

the treaty be continued, 

The Secretary resumed the reading of the treaty, at the top 

page 210, and read as follows: 

“Section II. 
“ NAVAL CLAUSES. 
“Article 181. 
\fter the expiration of a period of two months from the 
coming into force of the present Treaty the German naval forces 
i Commission must not exceed: 
“6 battleships of the Deutschland or Lothringen type, 
“6 light cruisers, 
12 destroyers, 

“12 torpedo boats, 
or an equal number of ships constructed to replace them as 
provided in Article 190. 

“No submarines are to be included. 

“All other warships, except where there is provision to the 
contrary in the present Treaty, must be placed in reserve or 
levoted to commercial purposes. 

“Article 182. 

“Until the completion of the minesweeping prescribed by 
\rticle 193 Germany will keep in commission such number of 
minesweeping vessels as may be fixed by the Governments of 
the Principal Allied and Associated Powers. 

“Article 183. 

“After the expiration of a period of two months from the com- 
ing into force of the present Treaty the total personnel of the 
German Navy, including the manning of the fleet, coast defences, 
signal stations, administration and other land services, must not 
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exceed fifteen thousand, including officers and men of all 
and corps. 

“The total strength of officers and warrant officers must 
exceed fifteen hundred. 

“Within two months from the coming into force of the pres- 
ent Treaty the personnel in excess of the above strength shall 
be demobilized. 

“No naval or military corps or reserve force in connection 
with the Navy may be organised in Germany without 
cluded in the above strength. 

“A rtix le 

“From the date of the coming into force of the present Treaty 
all the German surface warships which are not in German ports 
cease to belong to Germany, who renounces all rights over them. 

“Vessels which, in compliance with the Armistice of Novem- 
ber 11, 1918, are now interned in the ports of the Allied and As 
sociated Powers are declared to be finally surrendered. 

“Vessels which are now interned in neutral ports will be 
there surrendered to the Governments of the Principal Allied 
and Associated Powers. The German Government must ad 
dress a notification to that effect to the neutral Powers on the 
coming into force of the present Treaty. 

“Article 185. 

“Within a period of two months from the coming into force 
of the present Treaty the German surface warships enumerated 
below will be surrendered to the Governments of the Principal 
Allied and Associated Powers in such Allied ports as the said 
Powers may direct. 

“These warships will have been disarmed as 
Article XXIII of the Armistice of November 11, 
theless they must have all their guns on board. 

‘““ BATTLESHIPS. 
Posen. 
Westfalen. 
Rheinland. 
Nassau. 

“ LIGHT CRUISERS. 
Stralsund. 
Augsburg. 


srades 


not 


Ins ILli- 


{3}. 


provided in 
1918. Never- 


* Oldenburg. 
“ Thuringen. 
* Ostfriesland, 
“ Helgoland, 


* Stettin. 
* Danzig. 
* Miinchen. Kolberg. 
* Liibeck. Stuttgart. 
and, in addition, forty-two modern destroyers and fifty modern 
torpedo boats, as chosen by the Governments of the Principal 
Allied and Associated Powers. 

“Article 186. 

* On the coming into force of the present Treaty the German 
Government must undertake, under the supervision of the Gov- 
ernments of the Principal Allied and Associated Powers, the 
breaking-up of all the German surface warships now under 
construction. 

 Articl 

“The German auxiliary cruisers and fleet auxiliaries 
merated below will be disarmed and treated as merchant ships. 
*“ INTERNED IN NEUTRAL 

Neydlite. 
Yorck. 

“IN GERMANY. 
Furst Bilow. 
Gertrud. 
Kigoma. 
Rudgia. 
Nanta Elena. 
Schleswig, 
Wduwe. 


Nierra 


i87. 


enu- 


COUNTRIES, 
* Berlin, 
* Santa Fé. 


Ammon. 

* Answalid. 
Bosnia. 

* Cordoba, 

* Cassel. 

“ Dania. 

“ Rio Negro. 
“ Rio Pardo. 
“Santa Crue. 
* Schicaben. 
“ Solingen. 

* Steigcrirald, 
“ Franken. 

* Gundomar, 


Ventana. 
Chemnite. 
Emil Georg von Strauss. 
Habsburg. 
Meteor. 
Waltraute. 
Scharnhorst. 

“ Article 188, 

“On the expiration of one month from the coming 
of the present Treaty all German submarines, submarine salvise 
vessels and docks for submarines, including the tubular dock, 
must have been handed over to the Governments of the Principa 
Allied and Associated Powers. 

“Such of these submarines, vessels and docks as are consid- 
ered by the said Governments to be fit to proceed under their 
own power or to be towed shall be taken by the German Govern- 
ment into such Allied ports as have been indicated. 

“The remainder, and also those in course of construction, 
shall be broken up entirely by the German Government under 
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the supervision of the said Governments. The breaking-up must 
be compl it] e months at the most after the coming 
into foree of the present Treaty.” 

Mr. ROBINSON. I ask unanimous consent to have printed 

the Recorp an editorial published in the Arkansas Methodist 

rging the ratification of the treaty. 

There being no objection, the editorial ordered to be | 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

From the Arkansas Methodist, Oct. 2, 1919.] 
“a ri ACT! 

“Shall last November's peans and jubilation be for naught? 
tussia is a red riot. Roumania and her neighbors still ficht. | 
Purkish outrages yet persist. Italy is almost in the throes of | 
revolution. France fumes and frets. Great Britain’s Irish and 
labor troubles threaten stable government. Unrest in India 
and Eypt menace the British Empire. The United States 


thes with artificially induced discontent. 
liercely fronted the Teutonic terror are crumbling to pieces like 


n wall of sand. 
“Germany has her troubles, but Germany, less wasted than 
ny other European power, Germany rapidly coalescing and 
recuperating, may by a sudden turn reinstate the Hohenzollerns, | 
id, thirsting for revenge, mobilize her forces and _ spring, 


iiger-like, upon her foolish foes. If Germany could direct the 
disintegrating and dissolving forces of her former enemies, she 
could not work a more pleasing pregram., 

“Again and again in history the vanquished have recuperated 
ind reorganized while the victors quarreled or lolled at ease, 
and at the strategic moment the conquered have become econ- 
querors. Shall history repeat its tragedies on a larger scale? 

If well-ordered and stable governments are not maintained 
the Entente nations, in six months one two things 
nay easily happen: (1) The German Imperial Government may 


winonge of 


be restored and her disorganized enemies brought to their 
knees; or (2) the forces of Socialism and Bolshevism may, | 
through industrial warfare, grasp temporary authority tn all 


the nations, 
“ The proposed peace treaty involving the league of nations is 
very human document. It is far from perfection. But who 
all its critics could the contending currents have con- 
strucied a better pact? It or its equivalent alone to-day ean 
is a political instrumentality still the tempest and restore erder. 
Grant that Woodrow Wilson was not tactful in dealing with the 
Republicans or in handling the Senate. Recognize, if you will, | 
his obsession of self-sufficiency. Imagine, if necessary, that he | 
further presidential aspirations. None of these things} 
change the perilous situation or offer any hope of a better 
document. In advocating the ratification of the treaty without 
umendment, whether he is a good man or a bad man, a states- 
man or a demagogue, a wise man or a fool, he is advocating the 
only political expedient which promises immediate relief from | 
menace of Teutonie domination or world revolution. 
“When men are surrounded by bloodthirsty savages intent 
upon their destruction, they do not usually debate technicalities | 
of organization bor the honor which might come to one of their 
number if he should lead them to victory. 
Those who pose il 


of in 


has 


4} 
Lie? 


s supreme Americans and argue that safety 


for their own America is the only patriotism are as foolish 

s the householder who by sprinkling his own roof in the midst 
ceneral conflagration fails to cooperate with those who | 
must have his aid to put out the surrounding fire. He who } 
eeks only his own safe ty will pel ish, and all his goods with him. 
He who helps his imperiled neighbors may save himself in | 
ing them. Amegica can not isolate herself. She is in the | 
world conflagration, and walls thousand ecubiis high ean not | 
withstand the fierce fire. America must help extinguish the 
hole fire or burn with the helpless of earth. 
We do not prophesy; but we point out imminent possibili- | 
Can the Senate of the United States afford to quibble | 


imaginary dangers when world catastrophe momentarily 
Can any Senator, whether Democrat or Republican, 
| or party profit, dare to face humanity if the im- | 
‘aulamity overwhelms our distracted world? 

‘Can Congr is a Whole stand acquitted at the bar of God 

by paltering and procrastinating, they fail to provide the 
necessary laws and tribunals to control the revolutionary forces 
of America which, foolishly or criminally agitating, seek to 
destroy our civilization? No Congress ever had such responsi- 
bility. If there are wise and good and courageous men in our 
Federal Legislature, the tremendous issues of the day challenge 
them to constructive action. We are not standing still, waiting 


thy ns 


for persona 
pending « 
33 


if, 


for the Senate to ratify and Congress to legislate; we are rush- 
ing toward the very verge of a chasm and are barely holding 
mad forces which would plunge us headlong to the 
throw 


back the 


bottom It is time to 


selfish caution to the winds and 





The powers that | 


| Chair 
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become patriots. The next 90 days are more momentous 
the corresponding period of last year, because America, 0) 
ized and determined, even temporarily defeated, would 
have given up the fight, while now, lacking sane leadership 
are little better than a seething mob. 

“Senators, Congressmen, it is not the mute pyramids oi 
| past that look down upon you, but helpless humanity look: 
through blood and tears and begs you to do your duty. 

“O Jehovah, God of Hosts and God of the weak, give \ 
and courage and power to those upon whom the safety o 
children rests.” ; 


CONTROL OF FOOD PRODUCTS. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senat 
amendment of the House of Representatives to the concurre: 
resolution (S. Con. Res. 12) authorizing the Clerk of the Hoy 
in the enrollment of the bill (H. R. 8624) known as the 
control bill, to make certain corrections, which was, in li: 
of the second paragraph of section 106 of the bill as agre 
upon in conference, to strike out the oblique line and the 
“or” thereafter. 

Mr. GRONNA. I move that 
of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. LODGE. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 45 minut 
p. m.) the Senate, as in legislative session, adjourned 
to-morrow, Friday, Octeber 17, 1919, at 12 o’clock meridia 





the Senate concur in the am 
ment 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuurspay, October 16, 1919. 


‘The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
Che Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered th: 


| lowing prayer: 


Eternal God, we would appreach Thee in the spirit of Him 
spake as never man spake, who lived as never man lived, who 
cied the world’s greatest hero, and who taught us when 
pray to say: Our Father which art in heaven, hallowed be Th; 
hame, 

Thy kingdom cone 
heaven, 

Give us this day our daily bread. 

And forgive us our debts, as we forgive our debtors. 

(nd led us not into temptation, but deliver us fron 
lor Thine is the kingdem, and the power, and the glory, for 
An 


| 


Wwe 


Thy will be don 


> in earth, as it 


cy 


i 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read a 
} rove «|, 
PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE. 
Mv. BLAND of Missouri. Mr. Speaker—— 


Mr. CANNON, Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman withhold 
a moment for me to make a request? Mr. Speaker, I ask u! 


mous consent that when the vocational bill is taken up a: 
| may have 40 minutes in which to address the House. I u 
| this is the only request I have ever made in my somewhat len: 
ery ice, 
rhe SPEAKER. The Chair was not sure that he under 
ihe gentleman, but the Chair understood the gentleman 
that when the vocational bill is again taken up he may 


40 minutes in which address the 
that correct? 

Mr. CANNON, § Yes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Reserving the right to object, do 
gentleman expect to use that time in opposition to this parti 
bill? 

Mr. CANNON. 

The SPEAKER, 
hears none. 

When the House adjourned yesterday the previous ques 
had been ordered on the passport bill. 


to House in committee 


I do. 
Is there 


objection ? [After A pause, | 


QUESTION OF PRIVILEGE. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, when the House adjourned 
evening the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Frss] had the floo: 
the question of privilege which I had raised. As I understan 
the gentleman from Ohio does not care to submit anything fur- 
ther on that, and, as I understand, the Speaker is inclined to 
think this is not a matter of privilege, and at the suggesti 
of the Speaker I desire to ask unanimous consent to speak fo 
five minutes, in which I want to discuss one or two statements 
made by the gentleman from Ohio, so as to get the record 
straight. 
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he SPEAKER. The gentleman from Arkansas asks unani- 
is consent to speak for five minutes. Is there objection? 
ir. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, as 
re is no matter of privilege in it, does the gentleman object 
leferring his request until we pass the pending bill? 
ir. WINGO. Yes; and my reason for it is this: It will only 
five minutes, and will let it come in immediately after the 
ate and the proceedings of last night. 
SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
( ir hears none. 
Vir. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, I shall briefly recapitulate my 
mtention, so that Members who were not present will under- 
d. The rules of the House specifically provide that the rules 
the House shall control the action in the Committee of the 
\Whole and the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
Union wherever applicable. The rules of the House specifi- 
cally provide that after the roll has been once called, the Clerk 
ill call the names of Members not answering on the first roll 
|. Now, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess], chairman of 
committee, based his decision upon the decision of Mr. 
neuker Crisp in 1894. If Members of the House will investi- 
that decision, they will find that Mr. Speaker Crisp ren- 
ed that opinion offhand. It was not challenged. It was im- 
terial at the time, and there has not been any discussion I 
ve been able to find, for the reason that this is the only time 
I know of that it has ever been raised. Now, I have 
estigated, the older Members of the House having helped, 
to when the custom first grew up. The gentleman from Ohio 
ted last evening it was a practice of recent years, since the 
House Office Building was built. He is in error in that. In 
iSSU the insistence of Members was such that Mr. Blackburn, of 
Kentucky, chairman of the Committee on Rules, brought in 
‘tain amendments to the rules, including one which provided 
this second roll call. He suggests that the second call is 
upon a “call of the House.” The rule is very clear, Mr. 
it says upon “every roll call.” That ineludes any 
call, because there is no rule of the House governing the 
l! of rolls in the committee other than the rule that the 
es of the House shall control, because paragraph 8 of see- 
1 23 specifically says that the rules of the House shall control. 
it the gentleman says that section 841 of the manual states 
cifically that in the Committee of the Whole the roll is 
led but onee. The gentleman is in error, and in order to 
it in the Recorp I will read section 841, so that the House 
y see that the gentleman is incorrect in his quotation of that 





[After a pause.] The 


ihe 


euker: 


Paragraph 841 reads as follows: 
Whenever a Committee of the Whole House or of the Whole House on 
state of the Union finds itself without a quorum, which shall consist 
100 members, the Chairman shall cause the roll to be called, and 
eupon the committee shall rise, ete. 
That which the gentleman refers to under section 841 is the 
ition of the decision by Mr. Speaker Crisp, and it is not part 
fthe rule at all. It is simply a citation found among the notes. 
Now, to conelude, I desire to make the suggestion that I am only 
nterested in the orderly procedure of the House. The ex- 
verience of the House has shown that it is infinitely wiser, it 

ves time, to permit the Clerk to call the roll, as provided by 
the rule, of those who failed to answer upon the first roll call; 
hat it is more orderly and less productive of confusion and 
tikes less time than to permit Members to gather around, as 
hey did yesterday afternoon in the pit of the House, and let 
the Clerk call them one at a time. 

I am only interested in the integrity of the rules of the House. 

[i may be contended that the rule that he has suggested, while 
overthrows the rules of the House, will serve the interest of 
he House by forcing Members to maintain a quorum. I agree 

ith the gentleman that something should be done to keep a 

uorum. Gentlemen on the Republican side are having the same 

rouble the Democratic leaders had in a Democratic Congress. 
lt is not a partisan proposition at all. Each side has always 
ad trouble in keeping a quorum. If the gentlemen who are on 
the Committee on Rules will bring in a rule that will enforce, 
i practical way, the attendance of Members, so that we can 
ave a quorum all the time, I will gladly support it. The way 
to do it is not by an arbitrary decision of the Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, in 
iolation of the rules, but by a report of the Committee on Rules 
nd by solemn vote of the Members of the House, with notice 
rst given to them, so that they can express their opinion by 
oting on an amendment to the rules. It is not within the au- 
thority of a Chairman of the Committee of the Whole to change 
the rules of the House by his decision as Chairman because he 
hinks the change is necessary. The authority to amend the 
rules rests with the Members of the whole House, and they are 












SS 





rightfully 


jealous of 
matter, as I am assured that the rules in this respect 
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this 


respected in the future. 


ENROLLED 


Mr. RAMSEY, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
that this day they had presented to the President of the 


BILLS 


PRESENTED TO 


right. I 


THE 


ain 


PRESIDENT 


States for his approval the following bills: 


H. R. 7972. 


gin Islands; 


H. R. 8986. 
Paris-Hugo Bridge Co. to construct a 
across 


thereto 
Tex. ; and 


An 


act granting 


Red 


the 


consellt 


content to 


FOR 


of Congress to 
bridge 


River, near Arthur City, 


1015 


the 
be 


drop 

will 
1liSs APPROVAL. 
reported 
United 


An act to improve the administration of the postal 
service in the Territory of Hawaii, in Porto Rico, 21 


id the Vir- 


the 


and approaches 


Lamar County, 


H. R. 6810. An act to prohibit intoxicating beverages and to 


regulate the manufacture, production, use, and 


sale of high- 


proof spirits for other than beverage purposes, and to insure 
an ample supply of alcohol and promote its use in research and 
in the development of fuel, dye, and other lawful industries. 


The SPEAKER. 


EXTENSION OF 


PASSPORT 


which the previous question was ordered. 


First, the question is on agreeing to the amendments. 
separate vote is not demanded on any amendment, 


will put them en grosse. 
The question was taken, and the amendments were agreed to. 
The bill was engrossed and ordered to be read a third time, 
and was read the third time. 


The SPEAKER. 
Mr. BLANTON. 


CONTROL. 


The question arises on the passport bill, on 


If a 


the Chair 


The question is on the passage of the bill. 
Mr. Speaker, division; and, pending that, I 


think, inasmuch as this is an important matter, there should 
be a roll call; and I make the point of no quorum. 


The SPEAKER. 
the point that there is no quorum. 
The Clerk will 
bill will, as their names are called, answer “ yea,” 


present. 


eall 


will answer “ nay.” 
The question was taken ; and there were—yeas 315, nays 1, an- 


swered “ present ” 2, 


Alexander 
Almon 
Anderson 


Andrews, Nebr. 


Anthony 
Ashbrook 
Aswell 
Ayres 
Babka 
Bacharach 
Baer 
Bankhead 
3arbour 
sarkley 
Bee 

Begg 
sjenham 
Black 
Blackmon 
Bland, Ind. 
Bland, Mo. 
Blanton 
Boies 
Bowers 

30x 

Briggs 
Brinson 
Brooks, IL. 
Brooks, Pa. 
Browne 
Browning 
Brumbaugh 
Buchanan 
Burdick 
Burroughs 
Butler 
Byrnes, 8. C. 
Byrns, Tenn. 


Campbell, Kans 


Campbell, Pa. 
Candler 
Cannon 
Carss 
Carter 
Chindblom 
Christophers 
Clark, Fla, 
Clark, Mo. 
Classon 
Cleary 
Coady 

Cole 
Connally 
Cooper 
Copley 
Crago 
Cramton 


YEAS 
Crisp 
Crowther 
Currie, Mich. 
Dale 
Dallinger 
Darrow 
Davey 
Davis, Minn. 
Davis, Tenn. 
Denison 
Dent 
Dewalt 
Dickinson, Mo. 
Dickinson, Iowa 
Dominick 
Doughton 
Dowell 
Drane 
Dunbar 
Dunn 
Dupré 





ran 
Kx hols 
dmonds 
lliott 
Iston 
merson 
sch 
vans, Mont. 
vans, Nebr. 
vans, Ney. 
airfield 
erris 
eSS 
isher 
lood 

ht 
ordney 
reeman 
‘rench 


’ 


niy 





i 
ray nd 
nmrner 
Garrett 
Glynn 

Good 
Graham, Pa. 
Graham, Il. 
Green, lowa 
(sree ne, Mass 
Greene, Vt. 
Griest 
Griffin 
Hadley 
Ilamilton 


Fk 
I 
E 
I 
I 
} 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
} 
I 
I 
J 
I 
1 
( 
( 
( 
( 


the 


roll. 


not voting 112, as follows: 


315d. 
Hardy, Colo 
Hardy, Tex. 
Harrison 
Haskell 
Hastings 
Haugen 
llawley 
Hayden 
Hays 
Hernand 
Hersey 
Hersman 
Hickey 
Hicks 
Hoch 
Ilolland 
Howard 
Huddleston 
Hfudspeth 
Hulings 
Hull, lowa 
Hull, Tenn 
Humphreys 
Ilusted 
Hutchinson 
Izoe 


Jacoway 

James 

Jefferis 
Johnson, Ky 
Johnson, S. Dak. 


Johnson, Wash. 
Jone Ss, P 1 
Jones, Tex 
Juul 

Kearns 

Keller 
Kelley, Mi 
Kelly, Pa. 
Kendall 
Kettner 
Kiess 
King 
Kinkaid 
Kitchin 
Kleezka 
Knutson 
Kreide: 
Lampert 
Lanham 
Lankford 
zayton 
AZATO 


The gentleman, pending the division, makes 
Evidently there is no quorum 
Those 


in favor of the 
those opposed 


Lonergan 
Longworth 
Luce 
Lufkin 
Luhring 
McArthur 
McCulloch 
Meluffie 
MeGlennon 
McKenzie 
McKeown 
MecWiniry 
McKinley 
McLaughlin 
McPherson 
MactCrate 
Madden 
Magee 
Major 
Mansfield 
Mapes 

Martin 

Mason 

May 

Merritt 
Michener 
Miller 
Minahan, N. J. 
Monahan, Wis. 
Mondell 
Montague 
Moon 

Mooney 
Moore, Ohio 
Moore, Va. 
Morgan 


Mi 








Mott 

Mudd 

Nelson, Mo. 
Nelson, Wis. 
Newton, Minn. 


Newton, Mo 
Nichols, Mich. 
Oldfield 
(liver 

@iney 





ticketts Smith, Mich. 


* MCLAUGHLIN of 








re Sanford Strong, Kans. Walters 
eS Schall Summers, Wash, Wason 
\] Scott Sumners, Tex. Watkins 


Seal Sweet Watson, Pa. 


Sherw Taylor, Colo. Watson, Va. 
Calif. Shreve Taylor, Tenn. Weaver 
Wis, Siegel ‘Temple Webb 
ru Sims Chomas Welling 
Sinclair ‘Thompson Welty 
Smith, Idaho ‘Tillman Whaley 
Smith, I. Tilson Wheeler 


‘Timberlake 
‘Tinkham 


White, Kans. 


Smithwick White, Me. 


Snell ‘Towner Williams 
Snyder Vaile Wilson, La 
Steagall Vare Wingo 
Stedman Venable Winslow 
Steele Vestal Vood, Ind. 





Steenerso} Vinson Wright 
Tnd Stephens, Oh Voigt Young, N. Dak. 
ers, La Stevensol Volstead Young, Tex, 
org, N.Y. Stines Walsh 
NAYS—1 
Gallagher 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT ”"—2, 
Krau Treadway 
NOT VOTING—112. 
ral Fuller, 11) MeFadden Rowan 
, Mie Fuller, Ma McLane Rubey 
Gallivan McLaughlin, Nebr. Rucke1 
Gandy MacGregor Sabath 
Va. Godwin, N.C, Maher Saunders, Va, 
Goldfoglk Mann Seully 
Goodal! Mead Sells 
Goodwin, Ark Moore, Pa. Sinnott 
Goodykoontz Moores, Ind, Sisson 
Gould Morin Slemp 
l Hamil! Murphy Small 
y Heflin Neely Smith, N. Y. 
Hill Nicholis, 8. C, Stephens, Mis 
ix hiou, O'Connell Strong, Pa. 
treland (Connor Sullivan 
lo Johnson, Miss Ogden Swope 
Johnston, N. ¥ Oversti Taylor, Ark, 
Culif, Kahn Paige Tincher 
Kennedy, Iowa Parker Upshaw 
n Kennedy, R. 1 Peters Ward 
ing Kincheloe Porter Webster 
LaGual Rainey, I. T. Wilson, Ill. 
Langl Ramsey Wilson, Pa 
th Larsen Reed, N. Y. Wise 
Lee, G: Reed, W. Vu Woods, Va 
Litth Riordan Woodward 
MecAndis Robinson, N.C, Yate 
MeClinti Robsion, Ky. Zihh 
Lhe il Vas }) sed 
(Clerk announced the followil PAGS : 


LAGUARDIA with Mr. Mane 

LITTLE with Mr. McLANe, 

McFappen with Mr. MecCuintri 

Nebraskin with Mr. McAnNpriews 
MacGrrcor with Mr. FirzGeravp, 

Mann with Mr. Ler of Georgia. 

with Mr. Smurna of New York. 

with Mr. SMALL. 


KOSTE! 
REAR 
Sworgr with Mr. CANTRILL, 

FULLer of Illinois with Mr. Sisson. 

Futter of Massachusetts with Mr. Secu 

GoopaLt with Mr. SABATH. 

Goovpy Koontz with Mr. RUCKER. 

SRITTEN With Mr. WISse. 

loorr of Pennsylvania with Mr. Larsen. 

Moores of Indiana with Mr. JorNnston of New York 
Davis of Minnesota with Mr. OVERSTREET. 

Warp with M CALDWELI. 
WEBSTER With Mr. BRANb. 
TREADWAY With Mr. Boourr 
Witson of Tllinois with Mr. Bra 
WoopyArp with Mr. Benson 
BURKE With Mr. Witson of 
CosTELio with Mr. Upsnmaw. 
Curry of California with Mr. Taytor of Arkansas, 
Morin with Mr. HEFLIN. 

Murpiiy with Mr. Haiti 

Futter of Massachusetts with Mr. 


Strona of Pem 


td ed 


vb of Virginia. 


Penusylvania 


RUBEY. 
vivania with Mr. Caraway, 
Mr. COLLIER. 

Srnnorr with Mr. Casey 

DrMPpsEY With Mr. Surniy 

Goucp with Mr. Roprnson of North Carolina. 
Hitt with Mr. Rrorpan, 
Hovcnron with Mr. Henry 'T 
IRELAND with Mr. O'Connor. 
OGDEN With Myr. Goopwtn of Arkansas. 
Paicg with Mr. Gopwin of North Carolina. 
KAUN With Mr. O'CONNELL. 


SELLS with 


RAINEY. 


KENNEDY Of Towa with Mr. NEELY. 
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Mr. Yates with Mr. BELL. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN with Mr. GoLproGLy. 

Mr. TINCHER with Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. 

Mr. ParKer with Mr. GALLIVAN, 

Mr. PeETeRs with Mr. Eaece. 

Mr. Porter with Mr. Doremus. 

Mr. RaMsry with Mr. Doone. 

Mr. Reep of New York with Mr. DoNovAn, 

Mr. REED of West Virginia with Mr. CuLLEN, 

Mr. ELtswortrnH with Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. 

Mr. LANGLEY with Mr. FIELps. 

Mr. Rogston of Kentucky with Mr, NicHoris ef South 
lina. 

Mr. SLEMP with Mr. Carew. 

Mr. KENNEpby of Rhode Island with Mr. Meap. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Maryland with Mr. Woops of Virginia. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
affirmative vote and vote “ present.” 
tleman from Georgia, Mr. BEert. 

The SPEAKER. 


[am paired with the 


“ Present.” 

Mr. BACHARACH. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Kennepy of 
Island requested me to announce that if he were pre; 
would vote “aye.” 

The result of the vote was unnounced as above recorded 

The SPEAKER. A quorum is present. The Doorkeepe 
open the doors. 

On motion of Mr. RoGrrs, u motion to reconsider th 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


ENROLLMENT OF FOOD-CONTROL BIL 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask ubanimous consent to 
from the Speaker’s table Senate concurrent reselution 
providing for certain corrections in the enrollment of th: 
eontrol act. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washingten rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose dees the ventlemiu: 
Washington rise? 

Mr. SUMMERS oi 
sent - 

The SPEAKER. ‘There is vhe ubanimous-consent 1 
pending already. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Hat 
chairman of the Committee on Agriculture, requests una! 
consent to take from the Speaker’s table the followin; 
concurrent resolution, which the Clerk will report 

The Clerk read as follows: 


LL SE 


Washington. ‘oe ask unanimou 


Senate cencurrent resolution 12. 


tesolecd by the Senate (the House of Representatives conc 
That in the enrollment of the bill (H. R. 8624) entitled ‘A: 
amend an act entitled ‘An act to provide further for the 

security aud defense by encouraging the production, conserving t 
ply, and controlling the distribution of food preducts and fue! 


and he is hereby, authorized and directed to strike out the word 
in line 31 of section 106 of the bill as agreed upon in conference 
insert in lieu thereof the word “on’’; also in section 112 wher 


oe eee tsnnes: 


words “treasury of the District of Columbia" and insert 

thereof the words “ Treasury of the United States to the credit 
District of Columbia’; and in section 118, line 5, of the bill as 
upon in conference, strike out “‘ for ’’ where it first occurs and i: 
lieu thereof the word “ er,” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 7 

Mr. CLARKS of Missouri. Reserving the righi to objec 
Speaker, what is the effect of all these changes? 

Mr. HAUGEN. ‘Two amendments are simply to corre: 
graphical errors; a change of words from “an” to “on’ 
from “for” to “or.’ In setting up the type they added 
to the word “ or,’ making it “for” instead of “ or,” and 
another word read “an” instead of “on.” In the bill 
stated that the moneys “ shall be paid into the treasury vo! 
District of Columbia.” There is no such treasury; it is 


the United States to the credit of the Distriet of Columbi: 
Mr. CLARKS of Missouri. Well, who is responsible for fi 
six errors in a short resolution? 
Mr. HAUGEN, Some one over in the printing depart 
{ could not say. The errors were made in setting up the t 
Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 
bill? 
Mr. HAUGEN. 


ee caren terse emnennennenmnece 


In the bill as it was agreed tv the word 


That has been discovered. The bill as passed provided that 
money should be “paid into the treasury of the Distric 
Columbia.” 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 
vut a whole sentence. 


I know; but this resolution 


oN TTTD OEE 








desire to withdraw 


The Clerk will call the gentleian’s nan 
The Clerk called the name of Mr. Knutson, and he answ: 


proved August 10, 1917,”’ the Clerk of the House of Representativ: 


twice appear and in section 114 where they once appear strike ou 


proposed that the money shall be paid into the Treasu!: 


Were those errors in the origin: 
Did you people make the errors or was it the printer’ 


“on” instead of “an,” and the word “or” instead of “ter. 
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HAUGEN. It simply strikes out the word “an” and 
the word “on.’ and strikes out the word “for” and 
the word “or,” and strikes out “the treasury of the 


ict of Columbia ” and inserts “ the Treasury of the United 
to the credit of the District of Columbia.” 
(LARK of Missouri. The printer did not do that. 
HAUGEN. Not the last. As T said, there are two typo- 
‘al errors, 


CLARK of Missouri. What they need down there is 
readers. 
HAUGEN. It is very easy to make a mistake of that 


I am not criticizing it. 
«e SPEAKER. It is not easy to make a mistake about the 
isury of the District of Columbia,” when there never was 
ich thing on the face of the earth and never will be. 
\r. HAUGEN. It was made at the suggestion of an expert, 
ho probably knows more about the District of Columbia than 
hody else. But such mistakes will happen. 
\Ir. WALSH. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, I 
sire to ask the gentleman from Iowa if he does not think in 
iine S of the second paragraph of section 106 the word “an” 
and the oblique line ought to be omitted? That is introducing 
new theory in legislation, attempting to insert “ or” for “an” 
ud the word “ for” for the word “ or,’”’ so that the sentence can 
ad either way. Will the gentleman accept an amendment 
trike out the oblique line “or,” so that the resolution might 
‘ude the amendment? 
\ir. HAUGEN. Yes. 
FESS. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 1 
ll like to ask the chairman of the Committee on Agriculture 
nuch time he expects this will consume? 
Mr. HAUGEN. I do not expect it will take up five minutes. 
not necessary to discuss it. The resolution itself indicates 
is required, which is simply to correct the typographical 
sand to make the changes indicated. 
FESS. Assuming that the gentleman is mistaken 
ebate will start, will the gentleman then withdraw it? 
HAUGEN. Yes. I do not think it will take more than a 
e to dispese of it. 
CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
1e gentleman yield for one observation ? 
Mir. HAUGEN. Yes. 
Mr. CRAMTON,. I want to state that this is an illustration of 
iupropriety of much of our rider legislation. he Commit- 
eon Agriculture of neither body in Congress had any business 
th this Ball bill. It belonged in the Committee on the District 
Columbia. The Committee on Agriculture, it develops, did 
now that there is no treasury of the District of Columbia, 
t is not surprising that they did not. That is not in their 
«diction. The Committee on the District of Columbia would 
nown that fact and would have guarded against this kind 
of an error. I submit that the best legislation can be secured if 
ihe committees that have jurisdiction will exercise their juris- 
n and other committees keep out. 
the SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
‘ir. BLANTON, Reserving the right to object, it 
clicial in this respect, that it did teach 
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and 


has been 
the Committee on 


culture that there was no such treasury. [Laughter.] 

the SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARD. Reserving the right to object, the trouble about 
natter, as I view it, is that it came over here on a confer- 
report, and then we had a rule which came in here which 

prevented us from amending it. Is not that the reason for the 


error? If we had had an ordinary resolution and power to cor- 
after we had the conference report in here, these things 
could have been corrected by the House. 

Mr. HAUGEN. The gentleman can draw his own conclusion. 

he error was made in the printing department. 

Mr. GARD. No; the error was made by the conferees. 

\Ir. HAUGEN. The conferees can not be held responsible for 

typographical errors. 


rect 


‘he SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

here was no objection. 

Mr. HAUGEN. In reply to the gentleman from Michigan 
[\lv. Cramton] let me state that the suggestion came from the 


Conunittee on the District of Columbia. It was inserted at the 
ceested of the members of that committee. 
Mr. CANDLER. I will state further that the remarks of the 
‘ntleman from Michigan [Mr. CramTron] and the gentleman 
‘om Texas [Mr. Branton] as to the knowledge of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture are uncalled for and gratuitous, for every- 
hody knows that the Committee on Agriculture knows more about 
everything in this House and where the treasuries are and every- 
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thing else than any other committee of the House Laughtet 
and applause. | 
Mr. WALSH I move to amend by striking out, in line S of 


the second paragraph of section 106, in the conference report, the 
oblique line and the word “* or.” 

} The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
| an amendment, which the Clerk will report 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Massachu offers 


Se tTts 


Amendment offered by Mr. Wats: In line 8 of th ond paragrapl 
of section 106 of the conference report, strike out the oblique line ar 
the word “ or. 

Mr. WINGO. I should like to know what the effect of tha 
amendment is. Let the Clerk report the text as it will read if 
so amended. Or, if the gentleman will explain that will be 


satisfactory. 

Mr. WALSH. If the Chair will permit, it then read: 

If the commission determines that such rents, charges, service, or 
other terms or conditions are unfair or unreasonable, it shall determine 
and fix such fair and reasonable rent or charges therefor, and fair and 
reasonable service, terms, and conditions of use or occupancy. 

Mr. WINGO. What change do you make by that amendment? 

Mr. WALSH. They have the word “and” there followed by 


Wiil 


an oblique line and’ the word “ or,” in order that the paragraph 
may be read either way. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I move to concur in the resolu 


tion with the amendment 
The SPEAKER. 
as amended. 

The resolution as amended was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. HAvGEN, a motion to reconsider the 
which the resolution was agreed to was laid on the table 


Which has been agreed to 
The question is on agreeing to the resolution 


vote by 


SUPPLEMENTARY ON 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I unanimous Lo 
call up H. J. Res. 230, authorizing and directing the Secretary ot 
Agriculture to prepare and supplementary report 
the condition of the cotton crop. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman 


REPORT THE COTTON CROP. 


ask consent 


issue a on 


from Iowa asks unanimous 


consent for the present consideration of a House joint resolu- 
tion, which the Clerk will report by title. 
The Clerk read the title of the joint resolutio 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the presen considera 


tion of the joint resolution? 








Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker, I object 
Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. W he vgentlh ith- 
hold his objection a moment? 

Mr. KING. TI will. 

| Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. This resolution will not 
take over five minutes. If it does, I will agree to withdraw it 

| I am satisfied that no Member of the House will object to it if 

| he will allow me three minutes in which to state its purpose. 

{| Mr. CANDLER. It is unanimously indorsed by all the Met 
bers of Congress from the cotton States, and we think it ve 
important to pass this resolution at once. 

Mr. KING. I withdraw the objection 

The SPEAKER Is there objection‘ 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. This joint resolution on t Union Cal 
endar. 

Mr. HAUGEN IT ask unanimous consent that it be consis 

| ered in the House as in Committee of the Whole 

| The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent 

| that the joint resolution be considered in the House as in Cen- 

mittee of the Whole. Is there objection ? 

| There was no objection. 

| The joint resolution was read, as follows: 

| Resolved, etc., That the Secretary of Agricultui hereby authorized 

| and directed to prepare and publish not later than November 2, 1919, a 

} suppleme ntary estimate of the condition of the cotton crop as of the 


diate Octovel 1919 


The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
|} third time, and was accordingly read the third time and passed. 
| On motion of Mr. HavGEN, 2 motion to reconsider the vote by 
| which the joint resolution was passed was laid on the table. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. 


RAMSEY. from the Committee on Enrolled Biils, re- 
| ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills 
| of the following titles, when the Speaker signed the same 

; H.4.9208. An aet to punish the transportation of stolen 
| motor vehicles in interstate or foreign commerce; and 


H. . 1429. An act adding certain lands to the Idaho Nation: 


National Forest, in the State of Idaho. 


Forest and the Payette 
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LEAVE 


unanimous consent, 


OF ABSENCE, 


By leave of absence was granted— 


To Mr. McFappren, for five days, on account of important 
business. 

To Mr. Stnnorr, indefinitely, on account of the death of his 
daughter. (Request made by Mr. MCARTHUR. ) 

To Mr. Branp, indefinitely, on account of serious illness in 
his family. 

To Mr. Boourr, for the remainder of this session, on account 
of important business. 

LEAVE TO EXTEND REMARKS, 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp upon the question of the 
power of the Government to appoint ambassadors. It is a 
legal proposition. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 


mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on the sub- 


ject of the power of the Government to appoint ambassadors. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speake r, reserving the right to object, 
does this embrace the subject of appointing an ambassador to 
Ireland? 

Mr. MASON. Yes; and to South Africa, or any other country, 
It is simply a recitation of the authorities upon the subject 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARD. Reserving the right to object, is it the gentle- 


man’s own compilation? 

Mr. MASON. Yes; it is my own compilation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. 
extend remarks in the 
passed. 

The SPEAKER. 
Heman from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KELLER. I make the same request. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota 
same request. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


my Recorp on the passport bill 


makes the 


INDUSTRIAL VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION, 

The SPEAKER. The House automatically resolves itself into 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. Mappen in the 

‘hair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further considera- 
tion of the bill of which the Clerk will read the title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 4438) to provide for the promotion of vocational rehabili- 
tation of persons disabled in industry or otherwise and their return to 
civil employment, 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the leave of the House, the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. CANNoN] is recognized for 40 minutes. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I do not believe I shall occupy 
the 40 minutes, but for fear that I may do so I wish to be re- 
minded at the expiration of 35 minutes. I also desire to say to 
the committee that I want to make this talk as brief as possible, 
and for the present, at least, I would be glad not to be inter- 
rupted. I have no manuscript. Being of Quaker descent, I have 
got to preach the gospel as the spirit moves me. [Laughter and 
applause. } 

Mr. Chairman, the war, I pray God, may soon be legally over. 
Technically it is not over. We had to go to war. They blew up 
our ships in mid-ocean. We did goto war; we had over 4,000,000 
people engaged in that Great War. I will not weary you except 
to refer toit. You know all about it. Thank God, the armistice 
and we with those with whom we cooperated prevailed, 
{| Applause. ] 


came 


Now we have got to unscramble the eggs. We have got to pay 
the expenses of the war. They have got to be paid by taxation. 
We have got to keep our pledges to the boys that were in the 
front, who had the muskets and the artillery, who bore the 
brunt of the Grent War. Of course, we had to support them from 
home, for if that link of the chain had broken we would have 
failed. The chain is no stronger than its weakest link. At 
times we had a hell of a time at home. [Laughter.] Wages 
were increased; prices of everything were increased; strikes 


threatened and coming; we were dictated to; 

did not complain. The trouble was at home. 
We have just passed a passport bill. I think 

nous, 


but the soldier 


it was unani- 
You recall 


but there nay have been one vote against it. 


I ask unanimous consent to 
just 


Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
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the debate of yesterday. 
the people who are now striking 
American citizens. 
the nape of the neck 
them across the ocean, we would have done the job. 


It was claimed that the majority « 
in the United States are hot 
If we only had the power to take them })\ 
and the slack of the breeches and nae 
[Laught 

and applause.] Most of them are ignorant, and some of the), 
vicious, as was said yesterday, and I am taking that because j 
was not disputed by anybody, and they do not wish well to t), 
Government, except as they can be employed and better thei; 
condition and go back home. 

I am making no attack upon them. God knows that as Jone 
as the people in this country will obey the law and aid in ¢{}, 
maintenance of vur industries, for one I will welcome they. 
and I welcome the great number of people—and thére 
large number—that Will be naturalized, 
those in the s 


dre 
who are children o 
second, third, fourth, and fifth generation who « 


cline 


from across the ocean. They make good American peters 
God knows that as near as I can make up my own ance: Ty, 


those who came to this New World, if they had not come, a }; 
of us would be in Ireland. [Laughter and applause.] 
bit would be in Germany and a little bit in France. 

The glory of this country has been that under our Cons; 
tion local matters are controlled by the States, and nations) 
matters are controlled by the Nation. It is a long way to Sa; 
Francisco—3,000 miles—and a long way from the Canadian 
der down to the Gulf—2,000 miles and plus. We have got ou: 
hands full in performing the functions of the Congress in leg 
lating for the Federal Government, but there is a tendency 
zo not in a walk, not in a trot, but in a run to transfer pow: 
that the States should exercise to the United States Gover 
ment and administer the same from Washington. 

I am not going to say that you Democrats are to blame for j 
The truth is that while you are six, we are half a dozen in 
premises. [Laughter and applause. ] 

This bill that I am going to talk about, gentlemen, I wani 
fay is not a partisan bill. It can not pass alone by Republi 
votes, it can not pass alone by Democratic votes. It is a ps uri 
thing, in my judgment, to defeat this bill, and it can not be do. 
unless we keep in view the great work before us, with $4,000,- 
000,000 plus to raise annually by taxation, or further embarrass 
our credit by issuing bonds, and it will touch all of us. 

We, on our side, can not make it a partisan question, and yo 
on your side can not make it a partisan question. So it is in thi 
spirit that I come to talk to you. I do not want to abuse anyboid 
or make myself uncomfortable, but I want to call a spac 
spade, and speak plainly and directly as I may be led to speak 

We have a national vocational education act to take care of ur 
soldier boys, and we are trying to get ready to do it. It is said 
that slow progress has been made with that work. I expect thi 
is true. The hearings show that $1,000,000, in round numbers 
has been paid in salaries to that board. According to the + 
diers’ paper which I have in my hand, a very insignificant amou 
of vocational training has been accomplished. Those that 
trained and are in training are only as two to every $2.50)! 
five or six or seven thousand dollar man on the board wh 
on salary. Pretty slow progress has been made. 

Mr. Chairman, there never was in the tide of time such pr: 
sion made to care for any Army on earth as was made to care fo 
our Army. About 75,000 are buried in France. God knows | 
would resurrect them if I could. It is not a very large death 
rate, it is true, considering the great number of people we | 
there. ‘ Would you go if you were a young man, Mr. Canno> 
for $32 a month?” Well, unless it was absolutely necessar) 
help preserve the Government, I would answer “No” to that 
question. I do not suppose any of those boys wanted to go ex 
cept that they did so from a patriotic standpoint. They «are 
dead. Those who survive them, the wife or the dependent pare 
or the dependent child, and still broader than that, under | 
war-risk act are better provided for than any Army was | 
vided for in the history of the world. Think of the $900,000.00" 
of insurance that went to the dependents of those soldiers. 

The $10,000 or the $5,000, whatever the sum might | 
been, goes to the beneficiaries of those who are dead il | 
ments covering a period of 20 years. Of course, we are 
glad that we voted for legislation of that kind, to make t! 
provision for the soldiers and those who survived them. 
did not halt, when it came to war legislation, on either sick 
the House, about voting for anything and everything that wo 
help us win the war. We would do it again if we were in \ 

Having said that much about it, let me speak about th 
who are receiving vocational training. They do not have 
go. The war-risk bill makes large provisions. It runs up 
high as $200 a month for complete disability ; $100 a month 
the largest amount that was ever provided for a soldier. 
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: eir condition for that much? Oh, no! But we voted for 
that liberal act, and we are going to pay for it cheerfully and 
pit iotieally. 

Some one here has said that this bill will cost the American 
people annually only 1 cent each, which would be true if we 
jevied a direct tax on all the 100,000,000 people to meet the 


<pense, but the returns of the Internal Revenue Bureau indi- 
that only about 8 per cent of the people pay an income 
and that 3 per cent is largely in the industrial States, 
h have already made pretty fair provision for their un- 
The Commissioner of Internal Revenue shows that 
ourth of the States last year paid three-fourths of all the 
ue collected for the Federal Government, and that three- 
is of the States contributed less than one-fourth of the 
revenues. You propose to further tax the industrious and 
frugal to take care of the unfortunate in all sections of the 
ountry. 

But this is not the only legislation of this character proposed 
The junior Senator from Texas also has a 
hill now before the Senate to “ encourage instruction in mater- 
nitv and infaney, and aid in extending proper care for 
maternity and infaney, and to provide, for cooperation with 
the States in the promotion of such instruction and care.” 

that bill provides for a direct appropriation of $480,000 
for each year, 810,000 of which shall be paid annually to each 
from the Federal Treasury. It also provides for an 
appropriation of $2,000,000,000 annually on the basis of like 
propriations by the States. Here is another draft of $2,500,000 
ir on the Federal Treasury to aid the States in looking 

what the State boards health should do for each 

There are many other things which can be suggested 

the Congress enters upon this character of legislation, 
and the billions we have spent on war will be continued in 
ce ring in Washington great bureaus to look after the people 
regardless of their ability or their disposition to have all their 
domestie affairs controlled from Washington. 

These bureaus will be models, no doubt, but I fear they may 
tle more effective than the models in the Patent Office 
which are stored there to preserve them and for exhibition to 
the tourists who visit the National Capital, while the unfor- 
tunate who do not advertise their misfortunes will continue 
to suffer in ignorance of these bureaus. 

But this legislation minimizes the importance of that for the 
rehabilitation of the seldiers who were disabled in defense 

the whole country, to whom the Nation owes every possible 

Before that legislation has been put into practical oper- 
for the rehabilitation of the soldiers you propose to ex- 
tend the same benefits to the whole population, regardless of 
heir sacrifices for the Nation—to those who found excuse to 
rem:in at home while the boys were in France fighting against 


Cult 


tunates. 


OL 


to is Congress. 


to 


ol 


iy Ht 
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Germany. That is, to my mind, one most effective way of 
indicating that the soldiers deserve no more from Congress 
t] the men and women who made no effort to defend the 
country, 

Do you know what I think of this country? I will just 


my eye about here, letting it rest upon the Members of 
Congress who are about me, and if all were here I would say 


what I am going to say now. The best education that is re- 
ceived in this country is that which is received about the hearth- 
stone, from the wife, the husband, the parents, the home, 
whether that home be a log cabin or in a frame building or 


what not, and while I believe in book learning, yet if I had 

inily of boys, every one of them would be so trained that 
hey would earn a living. That is the best of all educations. 
Of course, we are very liberal in our educational system, and 
nearly all of the States have compulsory education. 

Reading, writing, and ciphering was what I got—as far as the 
rule of 8. That is what I had. At the age of 15 years I was 
pelled to go to work—my father having been drowned—to 

support the family. I am awkward perhaps in my sen- 
tences, but the education that I received upon the hearthstone 
and in the log schoolhouse I would not exchange, if I could turn 
back the leaves of time and be young again, for all the training 
that could be given me in all of the universities of the world. 
[ Applause. ] 
flow are you going to have the Republie preserved? It will 
done by keeping the hearthstone, and threugh the present and 

coming generations receiving practical education. I once 
- a client who owned considerable land who could not read or 
Write. However, he was an awfully good cattleman, was honest, 
id a good citizen. He was a Democrat, and I used to quarrel 


\ 


li him about voting the Democratic ticket, but he said that he 
s t! 


‘iW the light in that way, and that he was going to do, and he 
Gla it up to the time of his death. 


| 
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of rates are made, and they are liberal. Would you be | One day when he came to see me I said to him, “ How is your 


neighbor, Mr. Jones?” He, too, had lots of land, as this client of 
mine had. He replied, “Oh, he is getting along pretty well.” 
“Cattle good?’ “Yes.” Then I said to him, “ He has a large 
family and you have a large family.” ‘“ Yes, yes,’ he replied. 
I said to him, “ What are they doing?” and he said to me, “ Why, 
he is sending three gals and two boys over to Asbury College” 
it is now Depauw University—‘ to take a course.” I said. “ That 
is all right; he has the money and he has worked hard.” “Oh, 
Joe,” said he, “them Jones boys and gals will come back ané 
they will be eddicated idiots,” and they were. [Laughter.] 
Oh, Mr, Chairman, I am not against universities, and I am not 
against colleges, but let me tell you you have got to take the 
men who work in the factories, and their children, and those that 
sail on the lakes and on the ocean, and others who work when 
you come to consider the men who go to make up the real people 
of this country, for you can not along without practical 
education. 

Mr. Chairman, in one respect I am just as good a demoerat 
as any Democrat on the Democratic side of this House. Thank 
God that the great Civil War is behind us; that the wounds are 
healed; and that we now have but one common purpose. No 
one has ever heard me say things about anybody, «bout any 
Member of Congress or any Senator, because I happened to dis- 
agree with him on principle, simply because he was a Democrat, 
because I regard him as my peer and T regard myself as hi 
peer. 

“Well, now, Mr. Cannon, why do not you talk 
bill?” [Laughter.] Oh, I have been laying the foundation to 
talk about the bill. Let us now consider vocational training. 
They have $14,000,000 to take care of the soldiers now for this 
year. They have trained very few. They have spent a million 
dollars in salaries—large salaries—and they have trained very 
few. I hope they will do better. Secretary Glass the other day, 
as I read in the papers, appeared before a Senate committee 
and said that he would recommend $20,000,000 more for voca- 
tional training, and, God knows, if they need it, I say $20,000,000 
or $50,000,000 or $100,000,000 for vocational training for the 
soldiers, and whatever is needed for that purpose. That 
far as I want to “Well, Mr. Cannon, does not this bill 
want us to go further?” Yes; and that is what I object to. 
We have 38 States already acting independently of Congress, 
with their various laws passed for compensation for accidents 
in civil life, with the courts open, with the manufacturers in the 
main insuring against accidents to their employees, and, as far 
as compensation itself goes, it is large, it is liberal, when you 
come to take up the whole question. The States have done it, 
and the States ought to continue to do it. 

Oh, somebody may say, “ Why are you talking?” I am talk- 
ing on the merits, and if I have not said so already I do not 
want the necessity of keeping our pledge to the boys who 
fought our battles in France to be used as a makeshift to take 
the same machinery and use it to give vocational training to 
those in civil life who did not go to war. Do you know what 
to happen? If I state it wrong, somebody interrupt me. Du: 
ing this Congress you are to bring in a bill here to make the 
Commissioner Education a Cabinet member. God knows 
if I had the power I would have less Cabinet positions thar 
now, because they could be administered without duplication 
and at far less expense and perform their duty by giving 
service more promptly than is now given. Under these various 
departments having jurisdiction we have duplication I 
kinds. I am a member of the Committee on Appropriations, 
and you ought to hear the several departments pull and haul 
about the importance of having all the money they want to 
duplicate in the same kind of work. We have got rid 
of that, and ought to get rid of it. I agree with Mr. Speaker 
CrarkK that we have got Cabinet officers enough. I am opposed 
to the creation of any more. 
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Yet I am informed that the next 
step is to create a department of education to take the place 
of the Commissioner of Education. The States are caring for 
education. A department of education located in Washington 
to boss the education of the whole country would be injurious 
to education in the States. Now, as a general proposition, I 
want to make this statement: The men who are college pro- 
fessors, on the average, are not good business men. 

Yet, if there is to be a department of education it would be 
dominated by college professors. But whenever you find an 
exception I can count you 50 of them who are not competent 


for practical work outside of the book education. Now, so 
much for that. This vocational bill which we passed for the 
soldiers I voted for. What is the condition of the country? 
“We are getting $1.10 for corn now, whereas we got $2; hogs 
have fallen off 25 per cent, and so on and soon.” Yes: and they 
will go off more and the price of corn will go low t rice 
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of land will go lower, not in real value, not in purchasing 
power when you come to exchange them for something to eat 
and the wherewithall to be clothed, but we will get back some 
time or other to the normal. But you Know we will not do it 
without pulling teeth. Why, there are plenty of farmers raising 
eotton, und raising corn, and raising cattle, and doing this and 
that and the other, so busy they do, not stop to analyze the sit- 
uation, and when you keep your taxation, and we can not re- 
duee it below $4,000,000,000, and it will be more instead of less, 
and it will last until successors are seated in every seat of this 
House of those who are now in it, and hell will be to pay and 
no pitch hot; and, gentlemen, there is no doubt about it. “‘ Mr. 
CANNON, are you a Republican?”  “ Yes.” I believe in the 
principle of protection. You Democrats do not. 
fight about it. We used to get about $300,000,000 that way, a 
good deal of money to help along under normal conditions. 

We can not under any conditions levy any kind of a tariff 
to get over $500,000,000. Where is the $4,000,000,000 to come 
from to meet our annual expenditures? Why, we have had 
prohibition during the war, and that will not be a practical 
question in the next campaign nor the next nor the next, but 
it will take nearly half a billion from our revenues. It is a 
question of taxation. What is it to go on? On manufactured 
products, or sales by wholesale people of 1 per cent? 
they will never reach the retail people, because there is so 
many of them. Consumption taxes not pruper. Yet we have 
got to be patriotic, and you Democrats have not any gimlet 
hole to look through from what I have to look through in set- 
tling the matter. [Laughter and applause.] I have great 
admiration for the majority floor leader. He is my personal 
and political friend, but I was not in sympathy with him when 
he got up here to talk on this bill the other day, and talked of 
how much we had reduced appropriations more than you had, 
and there were three or four of you making mouths at him. 
|Laughter.] Well, that was just camouflage, leather and 
prunella. That is all there is of it. Let us be honest with 
each other, leather and prunella. Now, when you read this bill 
through—we have it under the five-minute rule—read it clear 
through and you will find that the Commissioner of Education, 
with his associates, living in Washington, where you people, 
getting the benefit of the law, will not be here to pay half of 
it, you will find it so drawn that the whole thing is to be con- 
trolled and managed from Washington. 

And I am not making any attack upon Dr. Claxton. Heisa 
cood-looking old man, you know. [Laughter.] But with the 
highest respect for him, he looks through the keyhole at the 
universe, and “It is me and my wife and my son John and 
his wife; us four and no more.” I do not know whether he has 
a wife or not, but I do know that he is just a specialist. 
Whereas when it comes to levying taxes in Georgia and North 
Carolina, Illinois, Indiana, New York, and the other States, 
you had better leave these matters of caring for the citizens in 
those various States to the States. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, how much time have I remaining? 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman has seven minutes. 

Mr. CANNON. Now, I want to talk in that seven minutes 
right from the shoulder. 

You know that you are organizing your party and we are 
organizing ours. We are going to have quite a scrap. Which- 
ever one prevails, I am satisfied the sun will rise and we will 
move on when the scrap is over. You have national committee- 
men and we have national committeemen. The national com- 
mitteemen superintend the whole thing in the presidential cam- 
paign. They are useful people. I have no stones to throw at 
them or no stones to throw at the present men holding those 
places. I expect they are able men. I have a slight acquaint- 
unce with Mr. Hays. I do not believe I have ever met with 
your Democratic national leader; but we will scrap it out with- 
out tearing of hair in the next campaign. I hope we will win. 
Maybe you will win. If so, I will be just as loyal to this Govern- 
ment, if it is so decided by a vote of the majority, as I will be 
if it is decided our way. 

What are you going to say to these national committees? I 
am not acquainted with the Democratic national committee. I 
think Mr. Hays, of the Republican committee, from all I hear 
about him, is a very able man. I was surprised and grieved 


when it was given out on this side of the House to as good, but | 


no better, Republicans than I am, “ You must vote this way. 
Hays wants it.”. My God, what would he do with it? He may 
want it, but what would he do with it? Is this supposed to be a 
bill for votes? For whom? Men that labor? Is that the sup- 
position? That is the idea if it means anything. Do you 
think that you will let us do that kind of thing, if that is the 
mo&ye, without making your record? And you would split even 
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on it. In the meantime the Government would suffer. ( I 

would like to be able to sing that song with a voice that woy\q 

reach from the Atlantic to the Pacific, that old song of {he 

chureh: . 
Increase my courage, Lord. 

[Applause. } 

Now, then, I was indignant. And I want to here and jy 
so far as I am concerned, to express my hope and belief {)\,; 
the Republican national committee leader, Mr. Hays, never |). 
been interfering in this matter. I should be sorry, indeed. jf 
it was proved that he did interfere; that he was responsible {,) 
this word going around on our side of the House, “ He wy. 
that; he wants that”; and that it meant votes. 

Let us be honest with each other, my side and your side. |; 
he did say it, I would pray God that he would repent and s»0) 
forgiveness for that political sin and never sin any more. | .\)) 
plause. ] 

Now, I have not talked a great deal about the merits of {}j, 
I am going to talk possibly under the five-minute rule. 
here and there, on an amendment that I may desire to offer, | 
can not discuss it from beginning to end i the time that I have. 
But I felt that in good faith I might talk to my Republican 
friends and my Democratic friends and exhort them not to ty 
to make a partisan measure out of something that is not partis: 
{[Applause.] We have enough to talk about on each side wh 
the time comes. 

Mr. Chairman, have I still some time? 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Illinois yield: 

Mr. MONDELL., I thought the gentleman was through. 

Mr. CANNON. I yield two minutes to the gentleman from 
Wyoming, the majority leader. [Loud applause. ] 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, how times have changed 
when the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CANNoN] gets his ap- 
plause on the Democratic side of the aisle. 

Mr, CANNON. If the gentleman will yield, if they vote ss 
well as they applaud we will defeat this bill. [Applause. | 

Mr. MONDELL. And the gentleman’s 40 minutes was very 
evidently utilized for the purpose of consolidating the Demo 
cratic vote against this bill, And I say, how times have 
changed! Well, I at one time tried to consolidate the Demo- 
cratic side against a measure that the gentleman from Illi:vis 
[Mr. CANNON] was for. He was in favor of putting two Terr 
tories in the Southwest together into one State, and I got into : 
little insurgency to prevent that being done; we tried to 
enough Republicans to join with the Democrats to put it over. 
Well, we did not accomplish it at that time. The organiz:tion 
of those days was a little bit too well knitted together. bu! 
eventually it came out our way, because it was right that 
should. Finally w: admitt 1 Arizona and New Mexico 4s two 
separate States, as we had contended we should. 

Again I say, how times have changed, when the gentlem: 
from Illinois, of all others, appeals for support to the Democrati 
side and secures his applause from that side! 

Now, something has been said in regard to a gentleman }b) 


| name of Hays, who is somewhat prominent politically. M1 


Hays’s opinion was asked as to this bill. He did not volunt 
any suggestion with regard to it. An inquiry was made of hii 
as to what he thought of it, and he said he thought it was s 
very excellent measure—a very excelient measure [applau: 
showing that the gentleman’s views ure sound, the gentleman 
heart is right, and that, in addition to that, the gentleman 
good political sense and judgment. [Applause.] 

If the Democratic Party desires to take the responsibilit) 
beating this bill, all well and good. So far as I am concer! 

I am perfectly willing that every man on that side shall 
against it if he wants to. If they do, we will make the issue 
on those lines. 

Now, gentlemen, I say again what I have said before—— 

Mr. BOX. May I ask the gentleman to yield? Would 
gentleman prefer a_ >litical issue to winning on a merito! 
legislative question? 

Mr. MONDELL. 


I would not. I do not want to see a polit 


| issue on this or any other question that is not political in tlils 


House, but if the gentlemen will insist on making it politi 
by applauding arguments against the bill, that is their al 
and not mine, 

Now, all these gentlemen who are standing up and protesting 
that they really are for the bill will have abundant opportunit: 
to set themselves right when we come to vote on the bill. Sv it 
is not necessary to discuss that now. They will have thei' 
golden opportunity to put themselves right when it comes to fic 
vote. 


Mr. WELLING. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 
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Mr. MONDELL. My time is very brief. I do not know that | and for the extermination of hog cholera are suddenly stricken 


he House is going to give me any more time, and I have a | 
umber of things I would like to say. 
Mr. WELLING. If the gentleman desires—— 
Mr. GARD. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CANNON] pro- | 
eeded under an allotment of time. | 
Mr. MONDELL. 
he last word. | 
Mr. GARD. 
} 


If a motion is needed, I move to strike out | 
1 have no objection to the gentleman proceed- 


Mr. LAZARO. Did I understand the gentleman to say that | 
e did not want to make it a political measure? 

Mr. MONDELL. I donot. I have not at any time. | 
Mr. LAZARO,. Did I understand the gentleman to say tant | 
ey had consulted Mr. Hays about it? | 
Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Hays was asked about 
as to his opinion relative to them. 


various meas- | 


res 


Mr. LAZARO, Inasmuch as you do not want to make it a 
olitical question, did you consult the national Democratic | 
ommitteeman ? 
Mr. MONDELL. I do not happen to know that honorable 


ventleman; otherwise, I might have asked his opinion. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
0 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wyoming asks unani- 
jous consent to proceed for 10 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, years ago there was ground 
ind reason for a wide difference of opinion in this country rela- 

ve to the proper activities and functions of the Federal Gov- 

ernment. They were the good old days when gentlemen on the 
Democratic side, at least, and some on the other side preached 
the doctrine of laissez faire—the doctrine of “ let it alone,’ the 
joctrine of “do nothing if you can avoid it,’ the doctrine that 
that was the best government that governed least: and there is 
something to be said on that side of the question, and I have 
sometimes argued it. 

But, Mr. Chairman, we long since on both sides of the aisle, 
on the Democratic side quite as much as on our side, de- 
parted from that old doctrine. Long since we began to widen 
iederal activities and appropriate for a wide variety of pur- 
poses, among others for the protection of property, and I do not 
recall that any of the gentlemen who just applauded arguments 
against this bill which deals with the humanities have been 
voting against appropriations to cure hog cholera, to combat 
the Texas cattle tick, to stamp out the boll weevil, to control 
pine-bark rust, to stamp out in New England the chestnut 
blight. 

\h, when property is involved, when men’s pocketbooks are 
iffected, when it is proposed to protect men in their opportuni- 
(ies to make money gentlemen are not so tender with regard to 
(he expenditures of Federal money and they are not so disturbed 
with regard to extensions of Federal authority, contre!, direc- 
(ion, or expenditures. But when we come to the humanities, 
vhen we reach the question of whether or no we shall care for 
our citizenship, whether or no we shall give encouragement, aid, 
direction, advice, and help in the salvage of unfortunate hu- 
inanity, to save men from lives of bitterness and despair, my 
(i0d, how gentlemen quake lest we too far extend the activities 
of the Federal Government! [Applause.] 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 

question ? 

Mr. MONDELL. I yield. 

Mr. BLANTON. Is it not a fact that most of these appropria- 
ons Which the gentleman from Wyoming has mentioned have 
een made during normal times of our Government and preceding 

he Great War, the result 6f which we must prepare to meet in 
he future? 

Mr. MONDELL. Well, we have made them in normal times 

nd we have made them in abnormal times, and we have made 
ore of them for Texas, the great and.glorious State of Texas, | 
rom which the gentleman hails, than for any other area under | 
he flag, 

Mr. BLANTON. 

Late. 

Mr. MONDELL. No; and I have voted for them, voted to | 
ump out the cotton-boll weevil, to stamp out the Texas tick. 

\Ve have poured out millions, millions upon millions, that men’s 
roperty might be protected, that men might be prosperous, and 
entlemen have voted for these things enthusiastically. But 
ow when we suggest that it is time that the Nation encourage 
he betterment of the race, help to save men from despair and 
‘estore them to lives of hope and usefulness, these gentlenien who 
ire willing to vote millions for the eradication of the boll weevil | 





You could not have made them for a better 
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with panic lest the Federal Government 
questionable activities and enterprises. 

Mr. Chairman, I have never called myself a “ progressive,” 
and some people have one time and another called me a “ reac 
tionary.” I have not cared much, for I have been conscious of 
keeping an open mind and a forward-looking view. I hope that 
I grow with the growth and development of the views of tly 
world. I hope that if I ever held to the narrow view that th 
Federal Government may not give consideration and attention 
to the vital needs and problems of its citizenship I have out 
grown it. [Applause.] I want to keep an open mind, and I 
hope that my footsteps shall be forward and not backward and 
that when I fight for restrictions of Federal activity it will not 
be in the domain of the humanities. [Applause.] I appeal to 
all forward-looking men on both sides of this aisle to remember 
the responsibility of the Nation in guiding and encouraging the 
people of the States and their communties in caring for the un- 
fortunate and in building up here, in the fairest land on earth 
the best citizenship under the sun. [Applause.] 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana, Mr. FESS, and Mr. BANKHEAD rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama |Mr. BAnkK- 
HEAD] is recognized. 


embark on new and 


Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last two words. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama moves to 


strike out the last two words. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I desire to reiterate again to-day the sentiment which I 
expressed to the committee on this subject on day before yes- 
terday, that I deeply regret that in the discussion of this bill 
upon its merits these extraneous and unnecessary questions of 
party expediency or political alignments should have been in- 
jected into the debate on this bill. 

But I want to address the few remarks that I am going to 
make here to-day particularly to my colleagues on the Demo- 
cratic side of this House. I do not want any Democrat here to 
be driven by these arguments that have been injected into this 
discussion by the controversy that has arisen here to-day be- 
tween the distinguished gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon] 
and the distinguished leader of the majority in this House [| Mr. 
MONDELL |—to be driven away from the real, just, fair consider- 
ation of this measure upon its merits. 

I want to say this further to you: It is not a Republican 
measure. I speak it modestly—I was the original author of this 
bill in either House of Congress in the days of the Sixty- 
fifth Congress. The bill that a few days ago unanimously 
passed the Senate of the United States was the bill introduced 
at the last session of Congress by Senator SMITH of Georgia, 
and reintroduced at this session by Senator Situ of Georgia, 
a Democrat, and it bears his name. 

I do not care what Mr. Hays, the chairman of the Repub 
lican campaign committee, says about this bill in expressing an 
opinion upon its merits, nor do I care what Mr. Cummings, our 
chairman, might say about its merits. There were 35 Demo 
crats, at least, on the test vote here the other day to strike out 
the enacting clause of this bill who registered their conviction 
that aside from any other consideration that has been injected 
into this debate it was a constructive measure for humanity 
upon its merits, and I am sure they voted for it and that many, 
at least, will continue to vote for it from that consideration. 
There are a lot of men in this House who voted for $100,000,000 
out of the Federal Treasury to feed foreigners at the last ses- 
sion of Congress. For myself, I voted against it from considera 
tions that appeared to me sufficient at that time. 

I do not eriticize the votes of those who voted but 


for it; 


| what shall we say to our constituents, gentlemen, if we register 


a vote against this humane proposition? The man back there 
will say, ‘“ You voted $100,000,000 to feed alien peoples, did 
you not?” ‘“ Yes.” “ What was your vote on the Smith-Iess 
bill that came up in the Sixty-sixth Congress? Was not that 
i measure to help our own people, to cooperate with the States, 
as you have done in the construction of good roads, and in the 
eradication of diseases and in the maintenance of the public 


health and in the establishment of vocational education for ou 
own folks?” “Yes; that was what it was intended for, to 
bring some small measure of the Government’s actual benetiis 
to the front doors and hearthstones of the people,” that my 
distinguished friend from Illinois [Mr. CANNON] was talking 


about a few moments ago. 

against this measure? 
Mr. BLACK. Will the gentleman yield? 

I yield to the gentleman from Texas, 


How are you geing to justify au vote 


Mr. BANKHEAD. 
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Mr. BLACK. Does not the gentleman think when we come 
to vote on this bill in the House we ought to vote down the 
committee amendment that makes this applicable only to cer- 
tain classes who are crippled and that we ought te make it 
universal in its application? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I have no objection to the amendment 
personally, offered a few days ago by the gentleman from 
Texas, but that is only a minor issue. Some gentlemen are 
seeking to make an issue here from the standpoint of the 
political angle, and that is the reason I took the floor—to warn 
my Democratic colleagues who are favorably impressed with 
the merits of this measure as a constructive, forward-looking, 
uplifting, upbuilding, regenerating measure, not to be drawn 
:uway from the allegiance dictated by their minds, hearts, and 
judgments by any false political issue that may be injected into 
the bill here upon the floor. [Applause.] 

Mr. SEARS. What bill does the gentleman refer to in the 
Sixty-fifth Congress—the Smith-Fess bill? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I intended to refer to the Smith-Bankhead 
bill in the Sixty-fifth Congress. In that Congress I introduced 
a bill which was practically the same as this one. It was intro- 
duced at this session by the chairman of the committee, as is 
the practice, and it his name. There is no pride upon 
Inv part or upon his part as to the authorship of this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I should like to see if we can not 
reach an agreement to close debate upon this section and all 
uimendments thereto. I ask unanimous consent that debate on 
this section and all amendments thereto close in 40 minutes. 

Mr. GARD. There are several amendments. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent 
that all debate om section 1 of the bill and all amendments 
thereto close in 40 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARRETT. Myr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
I want a few minutes on this matter. I am not particular about 
having the time on this section. I do not want to talk about any 
tunendiment to this section. TI want to talk on the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARD. I object. 

Mr. FESS. I move that all debate on this section and all 
nmendments thereto close in 40 minutes, the time to be controlled 
by the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman moves that all debate on 
this section and all amendments thereto close in 40 minutes, 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman has 
heen here a good while, and I suggest that if he presses his 
motion we will simply waste time on a roll call or two, and that 
he had better give way for an hour on these propositions. Sey- 
cral gentlemen want to express their opinions. 

Mr. FESS. Would the gentleman- . 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I do not want te say a word on it, 
but I do believe the gentleman will save time by giving an hour. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLARK Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. We spent all day on this section the other day. 
Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Yes; I know. 

Mr. FESS. I asked to read section 2 before we adjourned, 
but we were unable to read it. We have spent all the time to- 
day on this same section and we are just where we were when we 
adjourned the other day. 

Mir. GARD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. IL yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. GARD. The gentleman knows that we have not considered 
the bill at all to-day. We have had a speech by the gentleman 
irom IHinois |Mr. CANNoN] and one by the gentleman from 
Wyoming [Mr. MonpeLr], almost entirely independent of the 
merits of the bill. There 
ments to the bill, and Il would suggest to the gentleman that he 
make it an hour instead of 40 minutes. 

Mr. FESS. Then I unanimous consent that debate 
this section and all amendments thereto close in one hour. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent that all debate on section 1 and all amendments thereto 
in one hour. 

Mr. FESS. The time to be controlled by the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana offers an 
mmendment, whieh the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Woop 
figures * $34.000 " insert 


on i ount of color, sex 


thorized, the State 


pal io i¢ mn th 


bears 


of 


ask 


on 


close 


oO” 


of Indiana: VPage line 22, after the 
* Provided, That if any discrimination is made 
or religion, in the use of the funds herein au- 
so offending shall forfeit all its rights to further 
¢ benefits provided for in this act,” 


» 
oy, 


Mr. BANKHEAD. 1 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
point of order. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, I offer this amendment so that if this bill becomes » 
law there will be no question, but that it will be impartially 
administered. By reason of the war thousands and thousands 
of women and girls have been thrown into the business activities 
of this country, in factory, in shop, and on farms, who were 
never engaged in such pursuits before. The census reports wil! 
show that more cripples have resulted among women and girls, 
in consequence of their new activities, than there have been in 
all the history of the country before. There should be no dis- 
crimination in this measure, therefore, on account of sex, as ] 
think we will all admit. 

By the same token there were thousands and thousands and 
tens of thousands of colored people who never worked in a fac 
tory or shop before in their lives who, by reason of the neces 
sities of the occasion and because of the demand of the Gover! 
ment for the greatest productivity of these great factories, went 
into them, and colored help had to be resorted to in many sec 
tions of this country where it was never used before. This is 
notably true in my district. There are more than 20,000 colore«| 
men employed in the steel and other great industrial factories ji: 
that section of the country that were never employed in suc] 
eapacity before. There is not a day that passes but what scores 
of these men are crippled. It would be a crime against humanit: 
if this bill should become a law and these men were denied it- 
advantages. 

There is another thing this amendment provides, and that is 
that there shall be no discrimination on account of religious be 
lief. We may assert what we think with reference to this pro} 
osition, but there is no question but what there is extant in this 
country a prejudice against certain religious beliefs in some 
localities. Discrimination has followed in times past agains 
those who have certain religious heliefs, and it is fair to presuine 
that what has happened in the past will happen in the future. 

There can be no reasonable objection made to the adoptio: 
of this amendment. It will safeguard it so as to make its 
benefits apply everywhere, to all classes, as I think the framers 
of this bill intended that it should apply. ‘There should be no 
question whether in the North, the South, the East, or the 
West of discrimination with regard to religious belief or color 
or sex, as to whom the benefits of this bill should apply. ‘Ther 
fore I hope the amendment will be adopted. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of ord 
against the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. What is the point of order? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The amendment is not germane to the bi!! 
or to the section to which it is offered. It is not a limitatior 
upon the appropriation. It undertakes to vest the exercise 0! 
judicial discretion and ascertainment in the executive branc! 
of the Government. If the Chair will read the amendment lec 
will see that it provides that if any discrimination shall b 
made in the expenditure of this fund on sxccount of race or 
religion, the State so offending shali forfeit its proportional 
part of the appropriation. 

An amendment is supposed to be self-enforcing, <A point of 
order has been frequently made where an amendment involve 
the exercise of discretion which is in the nature of a judicial 
discretion that it is not germane, and certainly under the pr 
visions of the amendment offered by the gentleman from In 
diana it would be necessary for the Executive or that member 
having the disbursement of this fund and the expenditure t 


reserve a point of order against thy 


The gentleman from Alabama reserves 5 


| make a judicial ascertainment upon a possibly disputed state of 


are a number of us who have amend- | 
| State, or the officials of the State, any discrimination, 


facts as to whether or not there had been on the part of an) 
I thin 


| from that consideration it is not a germane amendment, becaus 
it is not susceptible of any other reasonable or logical constru 


| tion. 


It remits the ascertainment of a judicial decision on © 
state of facts admitted or disputed to the officer having the 
administration of this fund. Besides that, I do not think it 


| germane under the ordinary rules. 


Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Does the Chair care to hear from m 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule, but the Chair 
will hear the gentleman. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. .Mr. Chairman, there is no questio! 
about the amendment being germane. It is a restriction whic! 
may amount to a penalty. It limits and is on all fours witl 
the terms of the bill. It may be a limitation on the appropr 
ation. If a certain event happens, it is a limitation on the ap 
propriation, and, in the event of discrimination, then the 
State so offending shall not participate further in this fund 
There it becomes a forced limitation. It is a restriction in the 








yt 


), 


lt 





nature of a penalty and a restriction in the nature of a penalty 
may be germane. Limitations certainly are germane. 

I call the attention to the language of the bill on page 3, 
vhere restrictions are provided for, commencing with line 21, 
that no portion of any moneys appropriated by this act for the 
henefit of the States shall be applied, directly or indirectly, to 
the purchase, preservation, erection, or repair of any building 
uv buildings or equipment or for the purchase or rental of any 
ands. 

There is a restriction. 'This is of the same character of re- 
striction. The language of the bill provides that no portion of 
ihe fund shall be expended for buildings or grounds, If those 
n control used the funds to buy any buildings or grounds, they 
will be violating the law. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Does not the gentleman 


recognize the 


clear line of cleavage and distinction between a positive prohi- | 
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bition and one which leaves wide open the exercise of discretion | 


or the determination of a judicial fact by an official? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. There is not a session of Congress 
hut what some restriction or reservation equivalent to the one 
proposed in this amendment is passed. There is no difference, 
so far as the result and the consequences are concerned, be- 
tween the limitations and restrictions provided for in the 
amendment and those against the purchase of grounds and 
buildings. This is a positive restriction. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. ‘The language in the bill is a positive re- 
striction, and so is germane. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. This’ is a positive restriction on the 
liiuppening of a certain event. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The bill says that you can not buy land; 
that is positive that you can not do it. Let me ask the gentle- 
ian: If this amendment were adopted, and in the gentleman’s 
own State of Indiana it was said that there was discrimination 
on the question of religion, would not that involve a determina- 
tion and judicial decision by the administrative officer, acting 
n a judicial capacity, as to whether or not upon a given state 
facts there had been a discrimination? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Is not the gentleman familiar with the 
rule that inhibits the placing of a judicial determination on an 
executive officer? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. It would not call for the exercise of 
u judicial decision any more than the language in the bill does 
with reference to whether there has been an expenditure in the 
purchase of land or buildings. That would involve a judicial 
decision and it would involve hearings as to the facts and a 
final determination. This amendment is a positive restriction 
ipon the happening of a certain event. 

if that event never happened, there is no question but what 
there will be nothing to inquire about, any more than if there is 
no attempt ever made at the purchase of real estate. There 
vould be no cause for investigation or judicial decision. Sup- 
pose that instead of having this reservation in reference to the 
urchase of real estate there was a qualifying clause that a 
certain character of real estate might be purchased. That would 
involve the same character of judicial inquiry that might be 
involved in the amendment proposed. It is equally positive, and 
the other would be equally positive. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. But the gentleman loses sight of the fact 
that that language is already incorporated in the bill presented 
hy the committee, 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. It does not make a bit of difference. 
The committee can not arrogate to itself the entire right to 
inake limitations or reservations. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. The Chair is 
inclined to think that if the pending bill as reported by the 
conunittee did not make several reservations or provisions as 
to what 
order. 
live reservations the Chair thinks it is competent for the House 
by amendment to add one more reservation to the section. If 
there was only one reservation, the Chair does not think it 
would be competent to add a further reservation as proposed by 
the gentleman from Indiana, but under the practice of the House 
it seems to the Chair, in view of the language of the bill making 
everal reservations as to how the money shall be expended, or 
as to the conditions under which it shall be expended, that it is 
well within the rules of the House for the Committee of the 
Whole to add one or more reservations, as it sees proper to do so. 
‘The Chair, therefore, overrules the point of order. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, will the Chair yield for a 
suggestion ? 


The CHAIRMAN. 


al 


Certainly, 





should be done further reservations would not be in | 
But in view of the fact that this section already makes 
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Mr. BANKHEAD. What does the Chair think about the 
point of order which I suggested, that it involves the vesting of 
judicial authority in the Executive, in the exercise of judicial 
discretion to ascertain whether or not a certain state of facts 
amounts to a discrimination. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair is inclined to think that that 
matter ought to be decided .by the committee itself upon the 
merits of the question, and the Chair overrules the point of 
order on the matter of germaneness and holds the matter to 
which the gentleman refers to be something for the Committee 
of the Whole to decide upon its merits. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I suggest to the Chair, with all due re 
spect, that that does not settle the parliamentary question. 
That leaves the decision of the point of order to the committee 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair overrules the point of order. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen o 
the House, I have listened with a great deal of interest to the 
discussion of this important question. There is not a man in 
this House who is not in favor of education against ignorance 
There is no Member of the House that does not believe that a 
sound man is preferable for our national welfare to a man who 
is incapacitated as an economic question. We can not afford, 
therefore, to vote down this bill. Take a nation that is enlight 
ened and compare it with a nation that is enshrouded in ig 
norance and darkness. I voted for an immigration bill that 
restricted people from entering the United States who could not 
read or write 20 words in their own language, and I would vote 
for such a bill again. We can not afford to vote down this bill 
and throw these men in the junk heap who are injured in our 
industries. I say, aS an economic question, so far as our coun- 
try is concerned, a man who can support himself is preferabl 
to one who can not, the one being an asset and the other a 
liability. It changes a man from a consumer to a producer 
What will a sound man add to the national wealth in a year? 
‘Take a farmer’s boy who has lost a hand or a foot and who can 
no longer support himself. Fit him for useful employment and 
you make him an asset to the Nation, and he will be worth 
$500 a year in adding to the wealth of the Nation. He can I» 
fitted for a teacher, a bookkeeper, a professional man, or for «1 
mechanic in the industry instead of going through life a de- 
pendent. There is that difference between a man who is able 
to support himself and add to the wealth of the Nation, in being 
a useful member of society, of value to his country, and a man 
who is not. 

What is there against this bill; what is there against the good 
things that can be said of it? You talk of education. I would 
not be standing before you to-day if it was not for the schooling in 
the little red school and our free institutions of learning. There 
is no value that can be put upon education. Compare a cripple 
who has become incapacitated with a man who can go ahead and 
transact the ordinary business of life. The latter adds to the 
wealth of the Nation. The only thing they say against this bill 
is—what? They say that we can not afford it at this time; 
that we are in debt. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [ Mr. 
WATSON] informed me the other day that our national wealth 
is $265,000,000,000. At the close of the Civil War our national 
wealth was only $18,000,000,000. 

No, gentlemen, the danger to-day in our country is not the 
question of our indebtedness, important as that is. The ques 
tion to-day of national issue is the spirit of unrest that 
sweeping over our land. This unrest is brought about by a 
desire and an attempt to engraft new and dangerous principles 
into our form of government. Solshevism has no place in our 
system of government. It is a dangerous experiment. We 
believe in the right and opportunity of every person to acquire 
and hold property, we believe in our homes, and we believe in 


is 


the sacred right of wedlock. Our Constitution has been the 
basis of good government for all the nations of recent years 


that desired to change their form of government. Under it we 
have become great and powerful. Our forefathers and its de- 
fenders gave their lives freely for it, and it is our duty to pre- 
serve and protect it. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 

Mr. SMITH of Michig: 
utes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Chair would state to the gentleman 
that a few moments ago the committee decided upon one hour’s 
debate, the disposition of the time to be left to the Chair. The 
Chair has been trying to give five minutes to a gentleman 
upon each side, for and against, as far as he is able to dis 
cover how they stand. The Chair doubts that it is within the 
province of the Chair to submit the request for unanimous 
consent. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. 


The time of the gentleman from Michigan 


ww. Mr. Chairman, I ask for five min- 


Then give me one minute. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not think that he can do 
it with propriety. The Chair is very sorry, but since he must 
live up to the limit of the rule—— 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to revise and extend my remarks in the Recorp, and 
io further say that I would not vote a million and a half dollars 
for hog cholera and then refuse to vote for this bill. 

Man's in 
Make 

The CHAIRMAN. 
mous consent to 
objection ? 

There was no objecti 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. ¢ 

The CHAIRMAN. 


humanity to man 


ountless thousands mourn, 


rhe gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
remarks in the Recorp. Is there 


extend fis 


LaA 
‘hairman, a parliamentary inquiry—— 
The gentleman will state it. 


Mr. BLACK. Are we to vote on the amendments as offered 
or at the end of debate? 
The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks the proper way is to 


at the end of the debate, but that is a 
matter for the commit The Chair would not pre- 
sume to say how it would be disposed of. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary in- 
quiry and a The disposition of these pending 
amendments will determine considerably the attitude of Mem- 
bers toward the bill. Now, it seems to me, with all due respect 
to the Chair, that when these amendments are discussed they 
ought to be disposed of, because then we can discuss the bill, 
having in mind whether these amendments are a part of the 
bill or have failed to become a part of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is a matter of perfect indifference to 
the Chair how it is decided, whether disposition be made at 
the close of the discussion on each amendment or at the end of 
the hour’s discussion. The Chair thinks some gentleman ought 
to state what disposition the committee wants to make of this 
and how. 

Mr. GARRETT. May I make the suggestion to the Chair 
that it seems to me the gentleman from Texas is correct? Now, 
it is frequently the case with a rule brought in providing for 
umeudments te a proposition in the House to provide that they 
shall be voted on at the end of debate, but within my recollec- 
tion—-I may be in error about it—that the orderly procedure 
when the House is in Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union is for an amendment to be proposed, debated, and 
then voted on, and then take up the next, Of course, that does 


vote on the amendments 


» to decide, 


suggestion. 


not :tfeet the time limit at all. 

The CHAIRMAN. Well, if that is the judgment of the com- 
mittee, the Chair is perfectly agreeable. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I move that the amendments be 


voted upon separately. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would like to ask the chairman 
of (he Committee on Education what disposition he thinks ought 
to be made of these amendments, as to whether they should be 
disposed of before or at the close of the hour? 

Mr. FESS. I think it would be more satisfactory to the ecom- 
mitice if they were voted upon after each amendment was of- 
fered and debated—10 minutes’ debate and then take a vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is, five minutes’ debate for and 
igainst each amendment? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Would not that likely bring about a 
situation like this, that probably all the discussion in the hour 
will be on one amendment and there will be noe time on the other 
nmendments ? 

Mr. FESS. 

Mr. BEE. 


[i would all close at the end of the hour. 
May I ask the gentleman from Ohio—I want to be 


heard on this amendment offered by the gentleman from In- 
dials |Mr. Woop]. I do not eare to diseuss any other amend- 
meni, but I do want to be heard in opposition if I get a chance. 

Mr. FESS. I think the situation mentioned by the two gen- 
tleiien from ‘Texas reveals a rather delicate situation. Most 
of them want to debate this one particular amendment before 
we vote on it: is not that the case? 

Mr. BLACK. I have another amendment. 

Mr. FESS. Verhaps we had better discuss them and vote on 
them at the end of the hour. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks that would be the more 


satisfactory way. 
Mr. MacCRATE. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 
Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 


Mr. KEARNS. I think that the motion of the gentleman 
from Ohio was that all dehate upon this section and all amend- 
ments thereto should end in one hour. I take it that all of this 
talk Is to come out of that hour. 

the CHAIRMAN, Oh, no. 
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Mr. KEARNS. The motion was te « debate at the end 
of an hour. 

The CHAIRMAN. No: that part o 1¢ debate that had 
reference to the point of order is not taken out of the hon: 
either. 

Mr. KEARNS. I am only speaking in reference to that par 
ticular motion. The motion was that all debate close withi) 


an hour; it was not that there could be one hour’s debate. 
The CHAIRMAN. It jloor is without 
course——— 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Chairman, I have not had an answer ty 
my inquiry. What is the ruling of the Chair? 


the occupied debate, 


of 


The CHAIRMAN, The ruling of the Chair is that debaie 
eonsists of speeches made definitely and formally upon the 
question at issue. 

Mr. KEARNS. But that is not the otion — 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘That is the understanding of all such 
motions. 

Mr. MONDELL. If the Chair will allow me, there was a 


reservation on the point of order, and during that reservation 
the gentleman did diseuss the merits of the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. That will be taken out, of course, but the 
discussion of the point of order itself is not to be taken out ot 
the hour. There are to be twelve 5-minute speeches, as the Chair 
understands by the motion of the gentleman from Ohio, for and 
against the amendment or against the bill. 

Mr. KEARNS. That is net the motion. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is the ruling of the 
the motion was. 


Chair, whatever 


Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I made a motion which I wi 
repeat again in a somewhat modified form now—that this 


amendment offered by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr, Woop 

be voted on at the end of five minutes’ additional time, 
The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman make a motion 

that effect? 
Mr. BRE. 


to 


May I ask the gentleman 

Mr. GARD. That gives the five minutes to the 

Mr. BEE. I have no objection. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. BEF]. 

Mr. BEE. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I 
do not know if the gentleman from Indiana is present or not- 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Here I am. 

Mr. BEE. I am not going to discuss the merits of this bill 
at this time, but I am going to discuss the amendment offere:| 
by the gentleman from Indiana. In doing so may I be per 
mitted to state that there is no pleasanter recollection of my 
boyhood days than the reeollection of the old negro family 
servants of my father around the family fireside; the recollec 
tion of the fidelity, the trath, and loyalty portrayed to me by 
my people of the action of these old slaves during the trying 
days of the war, when the men went away to battle and the 
women and children were left under the protection of these 
peeple in absolute safety? I do not approach this question i) 
any sense of race discrimination. I want to suggest to my 
friend from Indiana [Mr. Woop] that what we do not want i: 
this country is a race question, and the gentleman from Indiana 
himself raises the race question by his amendment. Let us 
sce—-—- 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. 

Mr. BEE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Do I raise any more of a race ques 
tion than I do a sex question or a religious question? 

Mr BEE. We might as well! be honest about it, one with the 
other. We know and the gentleman from Indiana knows that 
this amendment is not introduced because he is afraid that some 
Roman Catholic, or some Episcopalian, or some Baptist, or some 
Methodist, or some man of the Hebrew persuasion will not re 
ceive the benefit of this measure. The gentleman from Indian: 
knows that this measure is not introduced because he is afraid 
some unfortunate girl whose arms had been taken off in a lia 
tory or who had been injured in the field is not goimg to receive 
the benefits of this measure. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. BEE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Does 
crimination, then, should be made against 
black? 

Mr BEE. No, sir. 

Mr. WOOD of Indians. 
to this amendment? 

Mr. BEE. Because the gentleman has raised that very issue 
himself, when nobody else has done so. In the State of Texis, 
where I have been a member of the legislature, we have provi 
sions that there shall be no discrimination in the distribution 


gentleman, 


Will the gentleman yield? 


the gentleman think any di: 
x man beeause he 


Then why does the gentleman ob ject 





f public money. If this law is passed and is earried into effect, 
{lose saine provisions will apply against the discrimination on 
count of color. Let me say to him that whenever we build 
schoolhouse in Texas for white children we build one equally 
as good for the negro children. When we employ a teacher 
d fix the salary in a white school, we employ a teacher and 

x the same salary in the colored school. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. BEE. Yes, sir. 

\ir. WOOD of Indiana. I understand that is true in Texas, 

d I understand it is true in North Carolina, but unfortunately 

ere are States in the South where that is not true. 

ir. BEE. The gentleman is begging the question new. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. No; I am not begging the question. 
| sm stating the situation. 

Mr. SEARS. I wish to say that the situation suggested by 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Breer] is true in the State of 
Florida. 

Mr. BEE. In Texas we have institutions for imbecile children. 
\Ve provide the same institutions for negro children as for white 
hildren. Let me say that in the constitution of the State 
provision has been made for the care of the insane, for the 

ire of the blind, for the care of the deaf and dumb, and we 
arry the same provision for the negro as for the white people. 
The Southern States are taking care of the negro. Let the 
Northern States do half as well and all will be well. 

his amendment onght not to be adopted in this bill, because it 

not necessary and is known not to be. [Applause.] 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I desire to call the com- 

ittec’s attention to the committee amendment that was adopted 

other day—the first amendment. I assume there will be a 
eparate vote in the House on this amendment, and I do not think 
ought to be adopted, for the reason that if the amendment is 
dopted a farmer who has worked 8 or 10 hours a day from prac- 
ally the entire year may be hurt in going to town or on the 

iv to a picnie or after the day’s work is over, and would not 

ive the benefits of the bill, whereas a tramp who has worked 

ily one day and happens to be injured on that day would come 
vithin its provisions. Again, if a man who works in one of 
the industries of the country, and who labors practically all the 
ce, happens to be injured while he is taking a little recrea- 
on or a little trip to some place of amusement he would be de- 
ived of the henefits of the bill. whereas a man who had done 
little work and who had happened to be employed three or 

' days would have all the benefits of the bill. 

Now, as originally drafted the benefits of the bill accrue to 

man who is injured in industry or otherwise, whereas 
under the amendment that was adopted by the committee they 
re limited to certain industries. In providing the funds to sup- 
rt institutions that would be created under this bill you will 
provide the funds by general taxation upon every man. If you 
ue going to limit the benefits to certain industries you ought to 
only those industries. That is the theory of the compen- 
ition law, 

Mr. PARRISH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I will. 

ir. PARRISH. Is it not a fact that the bill introduced by 
Schator SMiTH, known as Senate bill 18, and passed on the 23d 
of June this year, has the very wording that you suggest? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Yes; I understand that it has. 

Now, the primary purpose of this bill is not to protect any par- 

ular industry, but it is to provide that wrecks who fall by the 

y, the men who are injured, shall not be a charge on society 
hut shall be made an asset to society. I submit that a work- 
iin Who happens to be injured in an automobile accident or in 
liking some form of recreation, if he loses a leg or arm, is just 

much a charge on society as if he had been injured by a 
ken piece of machinery. 

Now, it is recognized in all the laws we pass in this country 
recreation is just as essential, or practically so, as work 

f. That is the theory and the basis for the eight-hour day, 
d, in fact, of all of the legislation that has been passed that is 
neficial to the workmen of this country. And if it is true, 
en we eught not to say that because a man happens to be 

ired in one way he should and in another he should not 
ve the benefits of this bill. 

Mr. SIEGEL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I will. 

\ir. SIEGEL. Does the gentleman know of any State that 
‘ udopted the provision that he is urging now? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I know the Senate adopted it, and the 
columittee itself, when they first took up this bill, wrote into it 

iil provision, and then when the committee came into the House 
(| presented this bill they offered an amendment which would 
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limit its application. When separate vote in the 
House, we ought to vote in the original provision by 
the committee amendment. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesot: Min. 
man yield there? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I will say to the gentleman, 
answer to the inquiry of the gentleman from New York, tha 
the State of Minnesota has a bill which is in the very phraseolog) 
of the original act. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I thank the gentleman for the infor 
mation. If the legislation is enacted at all, it shou!d be genera! 
in its application. If the committee amendment remains in th 
bill, it will deprive the agricultural sections of many of th 
advantages of the measure. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas hi: 
expired. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I have prepared, and submitted, 
and called to the attention of the chairman four amendments. | 
will ask the Clerk to report the first and last amendments tha 
I have submitted. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Loncwortrn). Without objection 
amendments will be reported as requested by the gentleman fror 
Ohio. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Garp: Page 1, line 7, 
“arts,” insert “which disability was not caused by 
conduct of the person disabled.” 

Mr. GARD. I will ask that the last amendment be read, which 
embodies the same principle. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Garp: Page 4, line 6, after the 
“duty,” strike out the period, insert a comma, and add the folloy 
“buat such courses for vecational rehabilitation shall not be avai 
to any such civil employee of the United States whose disability wa 
caused by his own willful misconduct.” 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committer 
in offering these amendments I am following the basis given b) 
the present compensation law ef the United States as passed b: 
the Sixty-fourth Congress, and which is found in Public Docu- 
ment No, 267, where the payment of cempensation to a person In 
jured in the course of employment or in the performance of 
duty—the two terms being used together—is made unless the 
injury is the result of his own willful miseonduct. I have em- 
bodied that in these two amendments. I do not desire to discuss 
the matter further, since it is very apparent, 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 


we come to uv 


defeating 


vill the ntle- 


om & 


in 


+1 


aiter the 
the willful 








Mr. GARD. Yes. 

Mr. McKEOWN. In case a man should be erippled by reaso! 
of his misconduct, as you say, then there would be no chance 
for him in the future if he repented or wanted to do right He 
would have no opportunity to get an education. 

Mr. GARD. It is not a question ef repenting or wanting to « 


right. It is just a question of the extent to which you want to 


earry this bill. 
Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. GARD. Yes; surely. 
Mr. FESS. I will say to my friend and colleague that this 


matter was discussed in the committee, and it was not accepted, 
because the bill was written upon the principle that it was an 
economic proposition for the Gevernment. Even though the 
crippling was the result of a man’s own negligence, he should 
be rebuilt anyway; and the majority of the committee decided 
to omit that particular limitation. It was discussed in the com 
mittee quite extensively. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle:nan yield? 

Mr. LAYTON. I just want to ask one question. 

Mr. GARD. I will yield to the gentleman from Illinois for a 
question. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I want to ask if the language the gentl 
man suggests is taken out of the soldier compensation act? 

Mr. GARD. No; it is taken out of the compensation act for 
civil employees, passed in the Sixty-fourth Congress. 

Now I vield to the gentleman from Delaware. 

Mr. LAYTON. If that is the prime purpose, the animating 
purpose, of this bill, I would like to ask why the original amend- 
ment was made? 

Mr. GARD. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Frss] can answe 
that. I do not know. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I ask that the second amendment I a1 
offered be reported for the information of the committee 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment v 
reported, 








- > 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
Amendment offered by Mr. GARD: 
used,’ strike out the words “ by 
rsolis 
Mr. GARD. Mer. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
[ move that that language be stricken out, because I do not 
think the language of the bill carries in its real meaning the use 
of any money by an institution. It is true that the only way that 
it can be done is that the institution may be dealt with by the 
boards, the State boards, in some of their corrective measures, 
in their measures of rehabilitation. The phrase “ used by any 
institution for handicapped persons” seems to me to mean 
used by the institution itself, and I am sure that is not contem- 
plated. TI also have in mind the expression “‘ handicapped per- 
* as being extremely liberal and one to which almost any- 
thing could apply. 
Mr. BLACK and Mr. KALANIANAOLE rose. 
The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Chair will recognize the gentleman 
from Hawaii. 





after the word 
for handicapped 


Page 3, line 5, 
any institution 


sons 


Mr. KALANIANAOLE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amend- 
ment, 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Hawaii offers an 


aiendment, which the Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Amendment offered by Mr. KALANIANAOLE: Page 1, line 10, after the 


word “ States,” insert “and the Territory of Hawaii.” 
Mr. BLANTON. Mr, Chairman, I make a point of order 
against the amendment. It is not germane to the bill, which 


provides for rehabilitation in the States. If the gentleman de- 
sires to diseuss it, I will withhold it for the present. I will 
reserve it. 

Mr. KALANIANAOLE. I would like to discuss it. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Hawaii is recognized. 

Mr. KALANIANAOLE. Mr. Chairman, it has been interesting 
io me to listen to the debate that has been going on concerning 
ihe rehabilitation of these cripples and also as to the amount of 
uppropriations made for the extermination of diseases in ani- 
niiis, and soon. I was just wondering if you gentlemen realize 
that Hawaii is a part and portion of the mainland. Hawaii is 
the only full-fledged Territory left, and I see no reason why the 
Territory of Hawaii should not be included in any benefits that 
‘ay gecrue from bills that are brought up in the legislative Halls. 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
au question? 

Mr. KALANIANAOLE. Certainly. 

Mr. BLANTON, I agree with the gentleman, and if we pass 
ny measure at all of this kind I would vote for such an amend- 
inent to include the Hawaiian Territory. But is not that a mat- 
ter which should be provided for and considered by the Com- 
inittee on the Territories? 

Mir. KALANIANAOLE. I do not see any reason why I should 
<0 to the Committee on the Territories on a general bill of this 
kind. IT understand that we should go to the Committee on the 
‘Territories if a bill to this effect applying only to Hawaii has been 
introduced. I am now asking the House of Representatives to 
include Hawaii in this measure. Perhaps the Committee on 
ducation may run off with the idea that Hawaii is a place only 
where they have hula skirts and play the ukulele under the 
palms, and soon. [DLaughter.] 

But I want to say to you, gentlemen, that Hawaii has its in- 
dustries. It has its sugar-cane raising, and there is no country 
on the face of the earth where the raising of sugar has reached 
a higher point scientifically than in Hawaii. It has its pine- 
apple-raising industry and other industries. Why should not 
the people who are working in these industries be entitled to 
the benefits of this bill?) [Applause.] I see no reason at all. 
You are excluding us from them, yet at the same time you want 
us to pay taxes to help the people of the States. Do you call 
that justice? [Applause.] Do you call it right that we, the 
citizens of the Territory of Hawaii, shall pay for the disabled 
men of the States? If you eliminate us fromthe benefits of 
this bill, for goodness’ sake eliminate us from paying taxes for 
the benefit of the disabled people of the States. [Applause.] 

Mr. FESS. We have omitted to give these benefits to Hawaii, 
Porto Rico, and the Philippines. 

Mr. KALANIANAOLE. Porto Rico and the Philippines are 
possessions, but Hawaii is a part of the mainland and a full- 
tledged Territory. [Applause.| Hawaii came into this Union 
under a treaty of annexation. It did not come to this country 
under conquest. [Applause. ] 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield for another question? 

Mr. KALANIANAOLE. I will. 

Mr. FESS. I think there will be no danger that anything 
desired by Hawaii that it ought to have, in the line of voea- 
rehabilitation, will be denied by the Committee on the 
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Territories, which is in charge of legislation for Hawaii. {j,.; 


is the proper committee. 

Mr. KALANIANAOLE. The proper committee, I beliey: 
the Committee on Education. 

Mr. FESS. The Committee on Education has not 
tion of matters in Hawaii. 

Mr. KALANIANAOLE. Absolutely. Why should I go to ; 
Committee on the Territories when this bill was considered 
reported out by the Committee on Education? 

Mr. FLOOD. Should not Alaska be included if Hawaii is 

Mr. KALANIANAOLE. Certainly. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expire 

Mr. BLANTON. I make the point of order. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I ask unanimous con: 
that the gentleman from Hawaii may have five minutes s)), 
tional. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is not possible under the agreement 
The Chair will hear the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Branxro 
on the point of order. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I do not desire to make 
extended remarks on this point of order. I think the point of 
order is clearly well taken. The bill is to provide vocati 
rehabilitation for men in the States. It makes no provision for 
the Territories. All legislation in respect to our Territ 
under the rules of the House, should be reported from the 1\ 
ritorial Committee. Clearly the bill seeking to provide for \ 
tional rehabilitation for persons living in the States doe 
admit of amendment to provide vocational rehabilitation 
persons living in the Territories. I therefore submit that ihe 
Chair should sustain the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman from Hawaii desir 
be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. KALANIANAOLE. I do not think the point of ordey i. 
well taken. This bill is not particularly for the States, so far 
as I understand it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will observe that in line 10, 
page 2, the Territories, outlying possessions, and the District 0: 
Columbia are specifically excluded from the population ratio 
Under those circumstances, the Chair is inclined to think that 
the point of order is well taken, and the Chair sustains 
point of order of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON | 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, I send to the Clerk’s desk sn 
amendment which I would like to have reported at this tiny 


Juris: 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas offer: 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BLack: Page 2, amend the committ 
amendment which has been adopted by striking out, in lin 


1920 ” and insert *‘ 1921,” and on line 6, strike out ‘1921 


and in line 7, strike out the figures “1922” and i) 


figures “ 
insert ‘* 1922,” 
©1923." 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
against that amendment. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, I hope the gentleman wil! ho! 
make the point of order, for reasons that I will endeavor to 
state in the five minutes I have under my control. 

The committee amendment adopted when this bill was las! 
for consideration says that for the fiscal year ending Jun 
1920, the sum of $500,000 shall be appropriated. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Authorized. 

Mr. BLACK. Authorized. We are now already well ilto 
the present fiscal year. This bill only authorizes an appre 
priation for the present fiscal year. It does not make a direc! 
appropriation, and if the bill passes now it will be at the nex! 
regular session of Congress before the appropriation will be em 
bodied in the proper annual appropriation bill. I dare say 1 
will be well into 1920 before the appropriation will be availa! 
Therefore I think the authorization should provide that tli 
first appropriation shall be made for the fiscal year which be: 
June 30, 1920, rather than the one which ends June 30, 19-0 
What brought this matter to my attention was the debate on |! 
Smith-Hughes vocational bill. We took that up on January - 
1916. Of course, we all know that ihe fiscal year 1917 had | 
begun. When the bill was up in January, 1916, that matter 
brought to the attention of the chairman of the committee, } 
Hughes, by Mr. LENroor, now a Senator from the State of \Vis 
consin, and I quote from what he had to say: 

Mr. LeENroor. Mr. Chairman, I call the attention of the chairmar 
the committee with reference to the date in this bill as reported. 
was reported to the House on February 12, 1916, nearly one year 
and very properly the dates named in the bill at that time relat 
the fiscal year 1917. In view of the present situation and the conditi: 


“1) 


the Treasury, I want to ask the gentleman whether he does not thin 
of these dates ought to be moved forward one year? 
Mr. HuGues. I will state to the gentleman that 
offer that amendment. 
Mr. 


I had intend 


LENROOT. Will the gentleman make that motion? 








1919. 


Mr. Hvcwes. I will offer that amendment, that all the dates be 
woved ahead ene year, that 1916-17 be made 1917-18 and 1925 be 

de 1926. 

Mr. MANN. I suggest to the gentleman that he ask unanimous con- 
ent that all the dates be corrected. 

Mr. LiveHeEs, I ask unanimous consent that they be moved forward 
e year, y : 

Che CHAIRMAN (Mr. Byrns of ‘Tennessee). The gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Hughes} asks unanimous consent that the bill be so 


mended as to move up one year the 
Is there objection? 

(here was no objection. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. If the gentleman will allow me, there was 

eood deal of difference as to the length of time involved in 

at measure and in this one before the beginning of the next 
fiscal year. 

Mr. BLACK. There was a difference in the point of time of 
the passage of the bill, but in the point of time for the appro- 
priation it will be the same, because the gentleman will un- 
doubtedly agree with me that if we pass this bill now there will 
he no money appropriated for the purpose until the next session 
of ¢ ‘ongress, and I dare say the appropriation will not be avail- 
able until within three months of the close of the fiscal year. 
Therefore it seems to me that every common-sense consideration 
irgues for the proposition that this bill authorize the first ap- 


various dates set forth in section 





propriation to begin July 1, 1920, which would be for the fiscal 
year of 1921. 
The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Alabama make 


e point of order? 


Mr. BANKHEAD. I do not feel like exercising the preroga- 

e of the chairman of the committee on that matter, if the 
hairman of the committee helieves the point of order ought 
it to be pressed. 

Mr. FESS. I think we ought to press the point of order, 
| do not want to argue it in the hour. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is very clear that the amend- 


nt is subject to the point of order. 


\ir. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, I will offer another amendment 
lien of that, which I think is in order. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
2. after the word “ employment,” in lines 3 and 4 as amended, 
ike out the language “for the fiscal year ending June 306, 1920, 
sum of $500,000." And on line 18, same page, after the word 
ion,” strike out the language “for the fiscal year ending June 
i920, the sum of $66,000.” 
Min. oe ARS. Mr. Chairman, I offer two amendments. 
fhe Clerk read as follows: 
Page &, line 7, after the word “act,” strike out all of line 7 and 
* down to the semicolon and insert “and the Federal] board shall 


ish to the State board general 


er information as to the best 
to furnish.” 
3%, line 8, after the word “ 
ding the semicolon in line 17. 
Mr. SEARS. Mr. Chairman, if the first amendment should 
‘iil, the second amendment is useless and should not be adopted. 
herefore I will not offer the second amendment if the first 
endment is not adopted. 
Ir. Chairman, I dislike to offer amendments, being the rank- 
Democratic member of the committee, because during the 
onsideration of the bill I was compelled to be absent on account 
serious iliness in my family. Therefore I trust the commit- 
vill not misunderstand or misconstrue the motive that im- 
s me in offering the amendments I have offered. 
more ready and in accord with legislation to meet 
“is of the cripple than am I; no one appreciates the aid 
Government in rendering these people assistance 
i myself. But I contend, and shall continue to contend, 
hut money we appropriate for that purpose should go for 
intended, and not be spent in salaries, in many 
of some people holding positions, taking it away from 
* people we intend to help and from the aid that Congress 


plans and specifications and such 
method for training which they may 


strike out 


board,” all down to und 


‘ ° 
Prone 1s 


the 
purpose 


! stances, 


tends to give them. It may be contended that, beeause the 
Covernment gives Florida one dollar for each dollar that 
llorida gives to these people, Florida ought to bow her knee 
(| go to the Government for plans and specifieations. On the 


trary, I should say that Florida or any other State that has 
it carrying on this work and has made advancement along 
line of rehabilitating the eripples—the Government should 
that State. Why should New York and Massachusetts, 
hich will spend enormous amounts of money along this line 


his bill beeomes a law, report to the Fede ral Government 
lL be 


lich does net receive the indorsement of the 


Washington? 
i believe that 
roposition than 


each State 
is the 


handling this 
I believe the 


is better capable or 
National Government. 


embers of the State board are more in touch with the cripples 
that State, and that they are as philanthropic as the Federal 
voevernment. 1 


think they better understand loeal conditions, 





estopped from putting into effect any system of theirs | 
Federal board 
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If you pass this bill as it is written, mark my prediction that 
much of the appropriation will be spent in salaries, and, 


in 


fact, more a will be spent in the States in rehabilitating the 
crippled peop 

Mr. F ESS. Will the gentleman yiekl’ 

Mr. eg Yes. 

Mr. FESS. I have read the gentleman's amendment, and it 
seems me that his amendment denies to the State the plan to 
be adopted and puts it in the hands of the Federal board-—the 
very thing that the gentleman does not want to do. 

Mr. SEARS. The amendment was hurriedly drawn, but I 
think if the gentleman will read it carefully he will see that 


he is mistaken. If, as stated by the report, there are 280,000 
cripples, and each should apply for assistance, each one would 
receive less than $4 per annum, while many people, unless my 
amendment is adepted, will be receiving $2,500 and more per 
annum in salaries. Certainly this House does not intend to do 
that, and I therefore trust my amendment may be ap eerste 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expire 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chairman and aaaaienan L ma 
the committee, I have listened with a great deal of interest to 
the remarks that have just been made by my distinguished col- 
league, the former chairman of the committee. He states on 
his own responsibility as a legislator on the floor of the House 
that the States understand the needs of their cripples bette: 
than does the Federal Government, and I agree with him. 

Let us see what the bill does. I regret to differ from my 
distinguished colleagues who champion the bill. The bill does 
not provide the money for the establishment of a single insti- 
tution to rehabilitate a single cripple. This bill finds no new 
source of money supply. It goes to the pockets of the Amer- 
ican taxpayers for every dollar. We can not deceive ourselves, 
and the time is coming when the American people, who are 
paying the taxes, are going to ask us why we are continuing 
to put on the backs of the American taxpayer these unnecéssary 
Federal employees. Let us take a common-sense view of! if. 
There is only a certain amount of money that the people « 
put up for the rehabilitation of eripples. 

Is not that a sound proposition? Everybody must agree to if. 
That money can come only from the pockets of the American 
taxpayers; whether you get it through Federal or State control, 
it comes from the same pockets. What do we do in this bill? I 
charge this, and I do it respectfully, against the committee that 
brings in the bill: They propese that for every dollar the 
humanely disposed American people are appropriating through 
the Congress for the cripples of this country they will take 
out 20 cents the first year for Federal administrative expenses, 
taking it away from the crippled men and putting it in the 
pockets of the Federal employees created by this bill and fo 
their expenditure. There is not a man here that can success- 
fully deny that. In the future, upon every dollar that the peopl 
are devoting through the Federal Treasury to the rehabilitation 
of these cripples you will take 15 cents and put it in the pockets 
of these Federal employees, and into their expenditures, that 
do not teach a single one of these men nor help them to rehabili- 


‘an 


tation. I can not see the common sense in the method of pro- 
cedure provided by this bill. This is what is proposed, and 
gentlemen will not deny it. We propose to go to the people o 
a given State, for instance, and get from them, under our sys- 
tem of Federal taxation, their share of the money authorized 
by this bill to be appropriated, and we bring that money to 
Washington. Then we send back to them their proporticnal 
| share under this bill. But for every $120 which we get from 


them we send back to them only $100. We charge them $20 on 
every $120 for bringing the money up here and sending it back 
and for acting as overlord in telling the peeple who put up the 
money how they shall spend it. These Federal employees are 
toll takers, who stand along the pathway where the American 
people are trying to put their money into the rehabilitation 0: 
crippled manhood and take $20 out of every $120 and put it 
into their own pockets or apply it to their own expenditures. 
fApplause.] Talk about the polities of it! We ought not to con- 
sider that; but the time is not far distant when we shall go home 
to our people, who are now feeling the burden of direct Federal 
taxation, and they are going to ask us, “Could you not trust 
your State? Why are you duplicating the machinery of govern- 
ment and putting upon our backs the salary of unnecessary 
officeholders who live up in Washington?” You will have to 
answer that question, and you ought to have to answer it. 


I have voted for a good deal of this sort of stuff, and I have 
voted for a whole lot more of it in the past than I am goin; 
vote for in the future. 
I say to my friend, 
{Mr. Sears], that he has put himself in an attitude, 
amendment, 


to 

The States are equipped to do this work. 
the distinguished gentleman from Florida 
by his 


with all due respect to his ingenufty, his judginent, 
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his fidelity to his country, and his ability as a statesman, where 
under his own words he has no right to take the money from 
the cripples of America and put it into the pockets of a lot of 
new officeholders in Washington. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. What does the gentleman mean by taking 
it from the cripples and putting it into the pockets of people in 
Washington? 

Mr. SUMNERS 


VW 


of Texas. I mean there is only a certain 
umount of money—the gentleman must agree there is a limit 
upon the money that the American people can pay for the 
rehabilitation of their cripples, and when you take from that 
limited, inadequate amount $20 out of every $120, as you pro- 
pose to do, the first year, and leave that $20 in Washington to 
nay the salary and expenses of these unnecessary Federal offi- 
cers, you take that money from the cripples who need it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, the logic of the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. SumNrers] seems to be that the 
best way to solve a natienal problem is to do it in piecemeal 
fashion, with 48 distinct and separate plans. I disagree en- 
tirely, for this great work of human salvage means changing a 
national liability into a national asset. Why should not America 
assure the worker in her industries, who enters a daily fight 
with modern machinery, that his injury will not be his despair 
but that he will be given a fair chance to begin again? The 
vreatest problem before any nation is that of developing all its 
resources to the utmost. Here is a chance to take men who 
would otherwise be derelicts and burdens upon society and 
make them self-supporting, self-respecting members of society. 

Mr. Chairman, during this entire debate, opponents of this 
bill have vigorously used the argument of economy, of Govern- 
ment interference with private matters, of bureaucratic exten- 
sions of power. 

lt is exactly the same arguments used against every new idea 
that seeks to put human rights above property rights. On the 
plane of the State legislature this same battle has been fought 
out in the past in almost every State in this Union on even so 
fundamental an issue as the public-scheol system. 

I could not help comparing, during this debate, the similarity 
f arguments used against this bill with those urged in the 
Pennsylvania Legislature against the public schools long ago, 
ind Pennsylvania was one of the first States to establish an 
all-embracing school system. 

It was a long battle. The colonial charter and the constitu- 
tion of 1776 had no reference to schools. The constitution of 
1790 made provision for schools for paupers, but few would 
take advantage of an opportunity with such a stigma upon it. 

In 1834 the legislature passed a law providing for an op- 
tional school system, and each school district was required to 
vote as to whether it desired it or not. At the first election 
592 districts accepted it and 485 rejected it. 

Then, the issue was joined, and one of the most bitter battles 
in legislative history followed in the next session of the legis- 
lature. 

The opponents came forward with their arguments of econ- 
omy and their declaration that education is a private matter. 
They declared that such action was an infringement of the 
rights of the individuals and that it awwas sure to result in con- 
fiscation of property. 

The State senate at once repealed the act of 1834 on the argu- 
ments of these objectors. The bill went to the house, where 
it wavered in the balance until a young man from Gettysburg, 
Thaddeus Stevens, took the floor. He made one of the most 
masterly speeches ever delivered on the subject of public edu- 
cation. He admitted that it was a new idea, but declared that 
it was not dangerous simply on that account. He declared that 
by the very law of self-defense the Commonwealth should pro- 
tect itself against an army of ignorance, which would threaten 
free institutions. 

3y a vote of 50 to 30 the House amended the bill, and pro- 
vided for a complete system of public schools on the principle 
that every child is entitled to an education. The Senate was 
forced to accept the amendment or have all legislation fail, in 
either event the public-school system being continued. 

That fight has never had to be made since, and Pennsylvania 
is to-day expending $50,000,000 a year for its public schools. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. I have very little time, but I 
will yield. 

Mr. CANNON. Well, Pennsylvania settled the matter, and 
you have the public school. 
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Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Yes; Pennsylvania did set+), 
the matter in spite of every obstacle. She decided that edyc 
tion and development were matters of government, and that no 
argument of economy should prevail. And I want to say fy; 
ther that just as no sane man to-day opposes the idea of fro, 
education for every child, so the day will come when the gs») 
general and universal acceptance will be given the idea that j; 
is a governmental duty to restore and reeducate and rehgjyi); 
tate every worker crippled in industry. 

Mr. Chairman, with other Members of this body, I had 
privilege last summer of visiting the largest rehabilitation | 
pital in England. I went through the shops where 1,800 m 
every man a cripple, lacking an arm or a leg or an eye, and ip 
some cases both legs or both arms, were being trained. 

I saw those men being remade, learning new trades, adjustine 
themselves to artificial limbs and appliances. 

The thing that impressed me above all others was the eager 
ness with which they displayed their new accomplishments 
They would work until the perspiration poured from their faces 
in showing how they could use the spade or hammer or 
Underneath every act was the joy of men who saw light ahead. 
where they had thought all was darkness. That was the expla 
nation. They had known despair. They had had visions of 
dependence on charity. They had faced the terror of unem 
ployment, helplessness, and vagrancy. They had found th 
way out, and the result was so apparent that one of our party 
remarked “ This is the happiest place we have found in Eng 
land.” 

Mr. Chairman, I have seen that same thing in Walter Reed 
and other rehabilitation hospitals in this country. We have 
recognized the fact that the crippled soldier, injured in lis 
country’s cause, is entitled to every assistance in becoming » 
self-supporting, self-respecting citizen. Let us go one ste) 
further and recognize that the soldiers of peace, victims of the 
carnage of industry, are also entitled to their chance to become 
developed citizens instead of derelicts. The money spent in 
these two lines of human betterment will be about the best ever 
spent by America. [Applause.] 

Mr. McCKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, the opponents of this meas- 
ure first took the position that it was unconstitutional. That is 
the argument of the lawyer who goes into court with a weak 
case. They have abandoned the unconstitutionality of 1) 
measure and they have put themselves upon the plea of econ 
omy. You need not worry about the next Congress or the Co: 
gresses after this being for economy. The American people 
will take care of that proposition. You need not disturb your 
selves about what appropriations the next Congress is going to 
make, because, in my humble judgment, Congresses elected in 
the near future are going to be those who stand for economy. 

I feel that this question is not a question of how much money 
you appropriate to-day. This is forward-looking legislation. 
This measure is legislation that is going to come. Wheiher it 
comes in this Congress or not, it is going to come. This legis 
lation looking to the building up of American manhood is bound 
to come, and every day I walk down the street and see a cripp!i 
standing on the corner, crippled in industry—industry whi 
makes our civilization—when I see him it is to me an indict 
ment of our Government and of our civilization. 

But I repeat to you, whether you adopt this measure or no! 
it is going to come. I had the temerity to offer an amendmen 
to the bill that carried $640,000,000 to the aircraft program to 
reduce the amount to $320,000,000. I was the only Member o! 
this House who had the temerity to offer that amendment, and 
I could not even get a corporal’s guard at that time. Yet you 
talk to me about economy; talk to me about economy lire, 
when it is to educate and rehabilitate these men who become 
cripples in industry. Why, Mr. Roosevelt said once that vivili 
zation owed it to the family of the man who went down, 
whether by his own fault or not, to see that they were cared 
for, because, he said, if it cost human life to make sugar, and 
you must have it in your coffee and tea, you ought to pay tlic 
full price, and that his family should not want. [Appliause.| 
No, gentlemen; there is nothing in this argument of econoluy. 
It is false economy ; it is not sound economy. ‘Take a man wi 

‘an not take care of himself and is a drag upon society, and 
you take him and make him a being that can earn his own wy. 
Who cares for these cripples to-day? It is the red-blooded, sen- 
erous American. I believe in making the man who will 10! 
help go along with the fellow who is generous and helps to tik 
care of him. Who is taking care of them now? Society. >: 
ciety bears the burden; and is it not more just to let every 1) 
carry the burden rather than put it upon the neighbors in 4 
neighborhood to bear the burden? Somebody has to do it. Are 
you willing to let the burden rest upon a few generous indi- 
viduals or are you willing to come and face this proposition 
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ike American statesmen ought to face it and say that you will 
start this movement? So far as the camel’s nose getting in the 
ent is coneerned, the camel never sticks his head in the tent 
xcept to get out of a desert sandstorm; and gentlemen who are 
not willing to place this character of legislation before the sev- 
eral States will be hunting tents in which to stick their heads 
before the next election rolls around. [Applause.] 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
iittec, in all probability what I have to say 9n this proposition 
vill be like carrying snow to Lapland or coals to Newcastle. I 
ever did possess the happy art of expressing myself felicitously 
vhile compressing my ideas into a few sentences. I shall en- 
eavor, however, to express myself as felicitously as circum- 
tances will permit on this great, great matter, in my judgment. 
{ do so for the reason, Mr. Chairman, that from the day I 
ottered out of my cradle my attitude toward human existence 
wus that of a sympathy and a consideration for the struggler, 
for the toiler, for the fellow whose youth bore no flower in its 
branches, whose hopes burned into ashes away, and I desire 
to run true to that form during all the course of my lifetime. 

This great bill has been assailed from five or six different 
standpoints. The method of attack first resorted to was as to its 
onstitutionality ; but, apparently, this assault met with no great 
response in this House, and it was hastily dropped. Then came 
the suggestion that the passage of this bill would give great 
joy to the reds and soviets and agitators of this country. It 
created a snicker for a moment, and was just as rapidly dis- 
missed, because within the United States of America, in my 
judgment, Mr. Chairman, all of the agitators of this country 
vho could become a menace could be rolled into one patrol 

ugon and brought to the calaboose: Finally, State rights were 
raked into the fight, and you know State rights has taken a 
shift from its old fortress and has found champions in States 
that looked upon that doctrine as anathema some years ago. 
rhen came the old, old favorite argument that has been hugged 
o» the soul of every fellow who believes in property rights and 
. willing to forget human rights; that it is the greatest extrava- 
And, finally, from the gentleman from Indiana we have 
method adopted 2,000, yes, 3,000 years ago, of the Trojan 
Troy is to be sacked and pillaged and put to the flames by 
cunning device. The bill is to be defeated by loading it down 
vith an amendment that will cause its destruction. The pro- 
posed amendment is a device that is calculated to arouse an- 
tagonism against the Roman Catholics of the South, to arouse 
prejudices and apprehensions as to the race question, and all 
vith a view of arraying the Members from the Southern States 
iguinst this bill. Clever, shrewd, adroit. 

[ hope that the assumption on which it is based is erroneous. 
I trust that we are too enlightened to be prejudiced against the 
wiherents of a great church; that we are too generous to be 
unfair to the members of a race, black though it be, with whom 

e have dwelled for generations. 

so far as I am concerned I am willing to vote, and shall vote, 
1 any amendments to this or any other bill the purpose of 
Which is to bring our people religiously and economically into 
and harmonious relationship. But I will oppose this 
uiendment as unnecessary, as uncomplimentary to the section 
vhose assumed prejudice it is apparently intended to overcome 
solely, and I say this with all possible deference to the gentle- 
niu Who has offered it, offered solely for the purpose of loading 
ihe measure with an amendment that will cause it to totter to 
its destruction and fall. I am as willing as any man in this 
country—and trust I will never change that attitude—to help 
the black man from his prostrate position, just as I am glad 
o extend my hand to my white brother when he goes down in 
the smoke of industrial battle. 

And right here let me say that I am amazed at the position 
of the champions of protective tariff on this bill. I am amazed 
aut en opposing this measure who have stood on this floor 
and championed the passage of tariff measures—measures that 





vance, 


rse, 


‘Ose 


have built up our industrial system into Olympian heights and 
have made the owners of these industries so rich and great and 


powerful and strong that they have become known through 
in appellation that signifies power, vast wealth, financial con- 
trol, and social dominance. I am staggered at the reflection 
that the overlords and barons of our country can command the 
passage of laws which enable them to create wealth, build up pal- 
aces, and accumulate millions more than they could possibly need 
to supply their earthly wants, while the worker, the toiler, the 
doughboy, the trench man has to beg for an obole and not secure 
it for fear that it will anger the captain of industry, who looks 
down upon us from his imperial castle— 

Crowns and arches for the Cwesars, 

Let their brows the laurel twine. 
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But to the dungheap and the hillside with the down and out, 

the broken victim of this tremendous industrial activity 
Rattle his bones over the stones, 
Ile is only a pauper whom nobody owns. 

vine linen and purple for Cwesar—no hope from his country 
for him whose arms and legs were torn from him in the indus- 
trial upbuilding of that country. 

Up, up with the barons; down, down with the vassels and 
tenants! 

On the floor of this House you shout that your dominating 
interest in the tariff is to protect American workmen. Show 
your sincerity. Vote for this bill. You claim that great riches 
have gone to the captains as an incident to the main purpose 
protection to American wage earners. Evidence your sincerity 
by striking a blow that will help to his feet the man that has 
gone down to death’s door for your theories and who has to 
make the end of the trail in sorrow and suffering, denied his 
limbs, his sight, with night and gloom his companions until the 
grave offers surcease—the only nepenthe that is left for him— 
oblivion and mother earth. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Lonewortrn). The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. All time has expired. The question is on 
the first amendment. 


Mr. MacCRATE. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment to 
offer, 
The CHAIRMAN. The present Chairman was not present 


when this agreement was made. He will ask the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Fess] whether the agreement contemplated the right 
to offer amendments after the expiration of the time? 

Mr. FESS. All amendments ought to be reported before we 
begin the debate on them. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. 
at any time. 

Mr. FESS. They can offer them, but not debate them. 

Mr. MAcCRATE. I did not desire to debate it, but simply to 
offer it, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New York [Mr. MacCrate}. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered Mr. MAcCRraTE: Page 5, line 9, after the word 
a strike out the for,”’ and on line 10 the word “ approval. 


Amendments can not be denied 


by 


soard,”’ word “ 


The CHATRMAN. 
an amendment? 

Mr. LANKFORD. I have one, but I want to offer it after the 
others have been voted down or voted them up. 

Mr. TOWNER. I suggest the amendments be reported seri- 
atum and read for the information of the committee before they 
are voted on. 

Mr. GARRETT. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
the first amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Woop of Indiana: Page 2, line afte 
the figures *“‘ 34,000,” insert: “ Provided, That if any. discrimination is 
made on account of color, sex, or religion in the use of the funds herein 
authorized, the State so offending shall forfeit all its rights te further 
participation in the benefits provided for in this act.” 

Mr. GARRETT. Is it in order to inquire if this has been sub- 
mitted to Mr. Will H. Hays? [Laughter.] 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. May I answer the gentleman? 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Woop]. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

On a division (demanded 
were—ayes 39, noes 40, 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and Mr. Woop of Indiana and Mr. Fess 
took their places as tellers. 

The committee again divided ; and there were- 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Mappren). 


Does any other gentleman desire to offer 


Let one be read at a time and then voted on. 
Without objection, the Clerk will report 


9» 


by Mr. Woop of Indiana) there 


ayes 36, noes 44, 


The Clerk will report the 


next amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Garp: Page 1, line 7, after the word 
“arts” insert: “ which disability was not caused by willful misconduct 


of the person disabled.” 


The CHAIRMAN. 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Garp: Page line 5 
“used” strike out: “by any institution for handicapped pt 


The question is on agreeing to the amend- 


ifter the 
rsongs ” 


word 
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‘The CHAIRMAN fhe question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejecied. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next amendment. 

Phe Clerk read as follows: 


Page 4, line G, afier the word “ duty’ 
a comma, and “ but such courses for voca- 
available to any such civil employee of 


GARD: 
insert 
shall not be 


Amendment by Mr. 
strike out the period 
tional rehabilitation 


the United States whose disability was caused by bis own willful mis- 
conduct.’ 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on agreeivg to the amend- 
ment. 


The amendinent was rejected. 





The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows 

Amendment offered by Mr. Garb: Page 3, line 16, after ihe word “ em- 
ployees ’ strike out: “(f) plans for the training of teachers, supervisors, 
and directors.” 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Clerk will report the next amend- 
ment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BLAack: Page 2, line 4, after the word 
‘employment ”’ in lines 3 and 4 as amended, strike out the language: 


and 
strike out the language, 


1920, the sum of $500,000;" 
Section " 


ending June 30, 
after the word ‘“ 


“for the fiscal year 
on line 18, same page, 


“ for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920; the sum of $66,000.” 
The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, 


The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 
The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Clerk will report the next amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Spars: Page 3, line 7, after the word ‘‘Act,” 


strike out all of line 7 and line 8 down to and including the semicolon 
and insert the following: “and the Federal boards shall furnish to the 
State boards general plans and specifications and such other information 


as to the best methods for training which they may be able to furnish.” 


The CHAIRMAN. 
ment. 

The question was taken, 
ayes seemed to have it. 

On a division (demanded by Mr. 
and there were—ayes 31, noes 42. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SEARS. ‘Tellers, Mr. Chairman. 

Tellers were refused. 


The question is on agreeing to the amend- 


and the Chair announced that the 


I'rss), the committee divided : 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next amend- 
inent, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Srars---— 

Mr. SEARS. JI withdraw the amendment, Mr. Chairman. 
That has already been provided for in a manner to do away 


with the necessity for it. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as fullows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MAcCRATE: Page 3, line ¥, after the word 
“ Board,” strike out the word “ for” and in line 10 the word “ approval.” 

Che CHAIRMAN, ‘The question is on agreeing te the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

\mendment offered by Mr. BLack: Page 3, line 22, strike out th 

vd“ appropriated ” and insert “ from appropriations authorized.” 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, we aecept that. 

‘The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
meni. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

; Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Georgia offers. an 
smendment, which the Clerk will report. 

fhe Clerk read as follows 

\mendment offered by Mr. I mp: Page 1, line 4, after the word 

of trike out the words ‘‘ persons disabled * and insert “ disabled 
persons whose occupations, at the time the disability arises, are.” 


VIRMAN rhe question is on agreeing to the amend- 


fhe en 
Phe nit 

The 
hh '} 





and the Chairman announced that the 


agi uestion was lake! 


pene ’# 
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Mr. LANKFORD. <A division, Mr. Chairman. 
The CHAIRMAN. A division is demanded. 
The committee divided; and there were—ayes 








25, noes 41, 


Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers. 

The CHAIRMAN. Tellers are demanded. Those desiriie to 
take this vote by tellers will rise and stand until they are 
counted. [After counting.] Not a sufficient number hay, 


risen. Tellers are refused. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from ‘Texas offer: 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BLANTON: Page 1, line &, 
word “ mechanic’ and insert the word “ mechanical. o 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the chairman o; 
the committee whether this amendment should not be adoj ted? 
The word “ mechanic” is evidently an adjective there. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule adopted there can be yo 


strike ou 


debate. 
Mr. BLANTON. I was just asking the chairman the questi: 
The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the any 
ment. 


The question was taken, and the amendment was reject. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 2. That in order to secure the benefits of the appropria 
provided by section 1 any State shall, through the legislative author 
thereof, (1) accept the provisions of this act; (2) empower and direst 
the board designated or created as the State board fer vocational 
education to cooperate in the administration of the provisions of th: 
vocational-education act, approved February 23, 1917, to cooperate as 
herein provided with the Federal Board for Vocational Education in 


lon 


the administration of the provisions of this act; (3) in those Stat: 
where a State workmen’s compensation board, or other State board, 
department, or agency exists, charged with the administration of th 
State workmen's compensation or liability laws, the legislature shall 


provide that a plan of cooperation be formulated between such State 
board, department, or agency, and the State board charged with thc 
administration of this act, such plan to be effective when approved by 
the governor of the State; (4) pravide for the supervision and sup 
port of the course of vocational rehabilitation to be provided by the 
State board in carrying out the provisions of this act; (5) appoini as 
custodian for said appropriations iis State treasurer, who shall receive 
and provide for the proper custody and disbursement of all money 
paid to the State from said appropriations. In any State the legislature 
of which does not meet in 1919 or 1920 if the governor of that State 


shall accept the provision of this act, such State shall be entitled to the 
benefits of this act until the legislature of such State meets in duc 
eourse and has been in session 60 days. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the commnittce 


amendments, 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Committee amendment: Page 4, line 8, after the 


tion,” strike out the word “ provided” and insert 
word “ authorized.” 


The CHAIRMAN. 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 5, line 6, strike ont the 
and insert in lieu thereof the figures ‘' 1920.” 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agrecing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 5, line 6, strike out the 
and insert in lieu thereof the figures “ 1921.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amciud- 


word “ appropria- 
in lieu thereof 


The question is on agreeing to the amend- 


figures ‘* 11% 


figures ‘* Ji 


ment, 
The amendment was agreed to. 
Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out th 
| word. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee mov: 


| from Ohio [|Mr. Fess] a question with reference to the 


strike out the last word. 


Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Chairman, I wish to ask the gentle 
lat Lel 
part of that section. ‘The bill provides, “Any State the legi 
ture of which does not meet in 1920,” and so forth, “ sha!! 
entitled to the benefits of this act.” The State obtains tl 
benefits of the act even if no legislation is passed? 

Mr. FESS. If the gentleman will note, in line 9 of page 4, 2 
provision requires the legislative authority to accept this ic! 
If the legislature does not happen to be in session, that Stat 
would be, under the provisions of this bill, deprived of the 
benefits of the act unless we made a provision that the «1 


ceptance might be made by the governor. I will say to m 
friend that this language is exactly the language of the Smit! 
Hughes Act, to take care of the State of Alabama, which did 


not have its legislature in session. 
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the State? 


Mr. FESS. The governor could not do that. 

lr. GARRETT. To get the benefits of this act the State 

thority has to put up dollar for dollar, does it not? 

\ir. FESS. Yes; that is with the State, and not with the 

deral Government. 

Mr. ALMON. The gentleman from Ohio called attention to 
fact that that situation existed in Alabama at the time of 
enactient of the voeational bill? 

Mr. FESS. Yes. 

Vir ALMON., Will the gentleman state what arrangements 
e made? 

Mr. FESS. Yes; arrangements were made authorizing the 


rhnor of 


Alabama to make acceptance instead of the legis- 


Mr. GARRETT. I 


guess the governor of the State would 
e no authority to bind the State. 
Mr. FESS. I think not; but my friend will remember that 
friend Abercrombie was on the committee, and it was 
pted to cover this case upon his reconmmendation. 
Mr. ALMON. I remember I assisted in working out the 


1 to get the benefit of that appropriation. 
Mr. BEE. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last word. 
Vir. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the gentleman 
Ohio [Mr. Fess] a question? 
the CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. BEE] has 
ved to strike out the last word, 
Viv. BERK. Mr. Chairman, I wanted to ask the gentleman from 
‘hio a question along the line of the questions propounded by 
sentleman from ‘Tennessee [Mr. GaArretrr]. Suppose the 
te has not legislated on this subject at all. How can the 
vernor accept the money for that State when he has nothing 
» accept the money on? What would he do with the money? 
(| then suppose at the time the legislature met in 1921 it 
ot adopt any such law. What, then, would it do with the 
rization you make? 
FESS. The legislation provided here depends upon the 
‘tate accepting the benefits. The original plan is to have the 
‘ure do it. If the legislature is not in session, but if the 
ie, through its governor, can meet the requirements of the 
it will not be denied the benefits. 
‘ir. BER. But suppose, under the constitution of the State, 
is no such power vested in the governor? 
Mv. FESS. Then they could not do it. 
Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman, before he 
es that point, yield to me? 
rn. BER. I do not want to lose my time. If the gentleman 
pardon me, I want to ask the gentleman from Ohio this 
ther question: I notice where you say “in those States where 
State workmen’s compensation board, or other State board, 
artment, or agency exists, charged with the administration 
the State workmen's compensation or liability laws, the legis- 
ire Shall provide that a plan of cooperation be formulated 
ween such State board, department, or agency, and the State 
ird charged with the administration of this act, such plan to 
ivective when approved by the governor of the State.” How 
1 there be a plan of cooperation between a workingmen’s lia- 
tv law 
itions that work their men to provide for them an insur- 
¢ in case of injury and a vocational course for them in case 
ey are injured ? 
Mir. FESS. One of the difficulties in this legislation that 
iused the committee to refuse to accept this legislation as an 
nendment on the soldiers’ disability or rehabilitation act was 
at the soldiers’ rehabilitation act was purely Federal, and the 
chabilitation of industrial cripples would be cooperative and 


ne through the States. 

Mr. BEE. The gentleman has not answered my question. 

Mr. FESS. I will answer it. There are 388 States that have 

ute compensation commissions. 

Mr. BEE. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. We do not want to direct the rehabilitation of 
cripple in a State through the State board provided for in 


uct without the cooperation of the State compensation com- 
ssion, because the compensation commission has to do with 
«© payment of the compensation to cripples, while this has to 
' with the training; and while the training would be by the 
tate board, on the approval of the Federal board, there must 
cooperation between the State board and the State compen- 
commission. 

Mr. BEE. Now, let me ask the gentleman this question: Sup- 

“© 2 man who is entitled to the privilege of rehabilitation 

der this act has been the victim of a personal injury by a 
corperstion. Is there anything in this law that will entitle the 


ion 
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How can the governor of a State make an corporation to set off against his recovery for personal injuries 


i the fact that the Government has provided for his rehabilita- 
tion? 

Mr. FESS. Most certainly not. 

Mr. BEE. Why not? 

Mr. FESS. The compensation pays the man because of the 


instituted for the purpose of compelling the cor: | 


injury, and this trains him to put him in a position, not to take 
his compensation away from him. The compensation will go 
on, but we train him in order to be a factor in production after 
the compensation has ceased. The one is paid under the au- 
thority of the State, the other is paid by authority of the State 
in cooperation with the Federal Government. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BLANTON. I move to strike out the paragraph. 

Mr. REED of West Virginia. I desire to 
uraph. 

Mr. BLANTON. 
recognition first? 

The CHAIRMAN. 


oppose the 


para- 
Is not a member of the committee entitled to 


The Chair thinks he is. 

Mr. BLANTON. I want to get only one matter clear. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is the gentleman from West Virginia [ Mr. 
Rrep] a member of the committee? 

Mr. REED of West Virginia. I am not. 

Mr. BLANTON. I will take only a few minutes. This bill 
provides that dollar for dollar must be appropriated by the 
States before the Federal Government can pay one single cent 
toward this fund. Now, in the face of the above, what is the 
use of such a provision as that in this second section, which pro 
vides that where a State legislature does not meet in 1920 or 
1921, then the governor of that State may accept this provision, 
and it shall be in force until 60 days after the legislature shall 
meet? What is the use of acceptance by the governor of the 
State if the money can not be paid? Does aceptance provide the 
means by which the money shall be paid over to the State and 
may be used and expended? If it can not be paid over and used 
and expended, what is the use of paying it over? Why not wait 
until the legislature meets, and in proper form, in accordance 
with the provisions of the bill, and with the proper safeguards 
that the bill places around that money, shall appropriate the 
duplicate amount of money? I think this provision should be 
stricken out of this bill. 

Mr. TOWNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. TI yield to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. TOWNER. If the governor makes acceptance, then the 
board can make the apportionment, and when the funds are pro 
vided then apportionment can be made available for the purpose. 
That is all it does. 

Mr. BLANTON. But what is the use of making ihe apportion- 
ment until the money is appropriated? The money will not be 
available until the legislature meets, because the legislature is 
the only power in a State that can appropriate the money of 
the people of that State. The governor can not do it any mort 
than the President of the United States can appropriate money. 

Mr. TOWNER. But the apportionment can be made ready for 
the acceptance of the State when the funds can be provided. 

Mr. BLANTON. What is the use of apportioning to a State 
until the State itself makes an appropriation? The State might 
hot see fit to appropriate as much as the apportionment? 

Mr. TOWNER. ‘Then it could not be used, that is all, but it 
would be ready if the governor accepted it. 

Mr. BLANTON. I think the provision should be stricken out 
of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, the distinguished gentleman 
from West Virginia |Mr. Reep] has given us some very inter- 
esting facts. Without in any way attempting to cast any 
reflection upon the statements that he has made, I submit that 


| if they are true they are exceptionally interesting, and I have 


no doubt that as far as Federal activity if this bill 
becomes a law, the administration of it will be placed in the 
hands of just such men as those who have figured out that 
some people are worth a certain amount of money from the 
soles of their feet up to the neck, and that from the neck up 
some of them are worth $10,000. But I do not imagine that 
if they get an individual who is crippled so as to consist only 
of that portion of his anatomy that is comprised in that spac 
occupied from the neck up that he would contribute very much 
to the advancement of science or industry in this country. 

That is not what I rose to say, however. I want 
distinguished chairman of this committee a question with ref 
erence to subparagraph 8 of section 2 and to ascertain if if 
is proposed to tell the legislatures of the States where the) 
have compensation boards and where they have also complied 
with the vocational-education act that notwithstandi they 
are complying with the law with reference to vo 


goes, 


to ask the 
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eation and have a vocational-education board in the State, yet 
it shall provide through the legislature that the workmen’s 
compensation board shall cooperate for the administration of 
this law and not permit the vocational-education board of the 
State to participate in the execution of the plan which this 
Federal bourd es 

Mr. FESS. The administration of this law will be under the 
State board of atin upon the approval of the Federal 
board, but when we enter the States that have compensation 
commissions we are not giving all of the administration to the 


edueation board, 
tiol 


Stat 


which might conflict with the State compensa- 
but we deal as a Federal Government with the 

' board, and in those States such as the gentleman has sug- 
i 4 and his State is one of them, whatever cooperation is to 


commission, 


he veached must be reached by the authority of the State, and 
the authority is the legislature. Therefore, in the State of Mas- 


sachusetts and in the State of Ohio and in many other States, 


3S in all, the administration of this particular law will be by 
the cooperation of ihe State board and the State compensation 
commission. 

Mr. WALSH. So that we do say to the Legislature of Massa- | 
chusetts and to the Legislature of Ohio and any of the other 
States that it shall provide a plan of cooperation, even though 
the State might prefer that the entire administration of this act 
should be confined to its State vocational education board. 

Mr. FESS. We require just the same as we require that the 
benefits be accepted by the legislature or the governor. 

Mr. WALSH. But you do require that the legislature shall 
provide that a plan of cooperation shall be established, even 
though that State might prefer to have this act administered 
through its vocational education beard, regardless of the State 
compensation board? 

Mr. FESS. Wedo. Voeational education is one thing. That 
is under the State board of education. ‘The rehabilitation of a 
cripple touches on the subjects receiving compensation, and we 
would not give all authority to the State board of education; 
neither would we give it to the State compensation commission ; 
but a cvoperation between the two, as provided by the legisla- 
ture. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired, 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, 1 have listened 
With a 2ood interest to gentlemen who appear here in advocacy 
of this nreusure, and in so far as I can observe their argument 


in favor of the bill is based upon a profession of interest in the 
who are crippled in industry in this country. The issue 
ean not be joined there. I understand, of course, the attitude 
of those who are in favor of the absorption of all governmental 
power by the Federal Government, who are seeking te destroy 
the efficiency the States. When a man stands on 
of this Chamber and says that the particular matter under con- 
sideration one over which the States have eomplete legis- 
lative jurisdiction, and with regard to which they have the 
complete power to deal, he is charged with net favoring the 
subject matter, not being in favor of remedying the evil 
which the bill under consideration seeks to remedy. 

Now, let us see what this bill proposes to do. I watched my 
Democratic colleagues; I counted them When the distin- 
lished gentleman from Florida offered his amendmeut to 
pluce the administration of this fund within the States’ control 
I watched the vete, and in so far as I could observe every Dem- 
ocrat the floor stood up and by his vote registered it as his 
judgment that the States should control. There is but one 
way en the face of this earth for that to be done, and I chal- 
lenge the legislative experience and the common sense of my 
colleague, and that is to leave this matter to the State. I say 
to you, my friend fronr the South, I say to you Democrats who, 
by your vote on the Sears amendment, declared to your country 
and to your colleagues that you believed the States ought to 
‘ontrol. I say to you, my friends, that there is a wisdom in the 
philosophy of government which puts the necessity of govern- 
ment as close to the people as you can get it. I say to my dis- 
tinguished colleague from Pennsyivania, it was a fortunate day 
in Pennsylvania in its struggling with the problem of free 
schools that the Federal Government did not step in and relieve 
the people of Pennsylvania of the necessity of dealing with that 


eh 


ol 


is 


us 


on 


question. It is only through a struggle that men grow strong, 
und sinee the formative period of government progressed 


government has been in that direction which has put not the 
right but the necessity of government as close to the people as 
you can get it. [Applause.] The time has come, my country- 
men, when we have to put the brakes on. The time has come 
in country when we must put the responsibility on the 

To vote for this measure carries a charge against the 
; I can n anything else out of it, and against the 


tates 


Lluis 


ite, 


make 


rt 
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legislatures of the State that 
cripples within their borders. You say by your vote tha; 
must take the money out of the pocket of the people of yo 
State, because they ‘will not through their legislature vor; 
rehabilitate their cripples and that you must send it back 4,, 
them through a Federal body of overlords who will chare 

per cent on the money taken from the pockets of your wd 

to rehabilitate the cripples within their respective States 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I will. 

Mr. FESS. I have great respect for my friend. Is not 
argument he is offering now applicable against many appro) 
ations of money out of the Federal Treasury to do things «uo 
in the gentleman’ s own State? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. It is impossible in five minut 
discuss the wisdonr of legislation that has been passed, 
bill is before the House, and I say to the gentlemen that }\ 
bers of the Congress when they confront the 
voting on a given measure must reflect their 
that measure. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman has expired 
Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, I do not have any difficu! 
in supporting this bill. In fact, I do so with a great deal of 
enthusiasm. I think it is one of the best pieces of legislatic; 
that has been brought before this Congress. As between luis) 
rights and property rights, Il am for human rights. I am for 4)! 
progressive legislation, and I refuse to stand with my back to 
the wall and with no vision for the future. It is too late 0) 
to advance the argument that all such legislation as this ou) 
to be left to the several States. I hope that every State in thy 
Union has enacted wise legislation along this line. My ow) 
State has a compensation commission that carries out the provi 
sions of the law enacted for the benefit of those injured. 11 
there is any State in the Union that needs stimulation, nort) 
or south, it ought to be stimulated by the Federal Governme: 

Three arguments have been used against this bill. The {ir 
is that of economy. Iam heartily in favor of economy in every 
branch of the Government. Every appropriation ought to be 
closely scrutinized and not a cent of the people’s money s! dl 
be taken by the taxgatherer in excess of the urgent needs o} 
country. We are not justified, particularly under present 
ditions, in appropriating a dollar for any purpose for wii: 
there is not great necessity, but as the committee reports ther 
are about 300,000 cripples in the United States, shall we no! «i 
anything for them? If the various States have wisely provi 
for them, certainly the stimulating effect of a Federal \ 
tional board will not do any harm, but under the influenc 
this board additional humane legislation will be enacted 
the cripples of the country. These industrial cripples wil! ) 
rehabilitated like thousands that became disabled during tho | 
war. They will be trained to earn a livelihood, and inste: 
being an economic loss they will be a great asset. Therefore, | 
services of so many cripples 


they will not do justice to 


i“ 


This 
lk 
responsibility of 


judgment upo: 


1 


throughout the Nation. 
This bill appropriates for the first year $500,000, or about on 


| half a cent for each of the 110,000,000 citizens of the | 
States. Certainly no one would begrudge giving this much t 


rehabilitate the unfortunate and give them encouragement! 
hope fer a brighter day. If these people can be assisted, s 
they will fit into various positions where they can make a 
ing, it will be money wisely spent. If the States are enw 
legislation along this line, this law will only be a stimulant | 
my judgment it will be helpful. While I am for econo, |! 
refuse to begin with the cripples of the country. 

The next argument used is that it is not constitutional. | 
used in nearly all debates where a Member wants to 
legislation. I find no constitutional inhibition against this 
propriation. Of course, I would not vote for it if it were 
to that it violated any provision of the Constitution 
none has been pointed out. While one would be free to us 
Constitution against the opposing counsel in court, I refus: 
use it in an argument on legislation of this kind. 

The argument most frequently advanced throughout this en! 
debate is that it is a matter for the several States. I hav 
ready referred to this and what my State has done, but le 
see if we have all been consistent in using the argument of 
rights against the cripples of the country. 

I have before me the Agricultural appropriation bill appr 
July 24, 1919. I want to refer to a few of the items and invil' 
some of my friends who have been earnestly urging that 
States alone ought to look after their own unfortunates to so 
of these amounts. On page 7 of the bill I find that we ap)! 
priated $641,045 to fight hog cholera. I think this is spleud 
legislation. I heartily favor it. I am sure many of the ge! 
men who are against this bill voted for the appropriation in ¢! 


ait 


le 
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\ericultural bill. The hog is placed above the human, and the 
moral is, “ You had better be a hog.” On the same page of the 
Acricultural bill there is an appropriation of $741,980 for the 
eradication of the southern cattle tick. This isa fine appropria- 
‘jon, but if we can appropriate money to eradicate the cattle tick 
in the Various States of the Union I do not find any difficulty in 
aiding the work of rehabilitating the cripples of the country. 
In the same bill we appropriated $220,728 for the study and con- 
irol of the white-pine blister rust. This item applied and was 
used in the various States growing pine. I do not criticize it. 
1 only invite attention to it. 

We appropriated $452,505 for the study of cereal diseases and 
ihe improvement of cereals. This work is largely done through- 
out the various States. I voted for it. I believe the appropria- 
tion is fully justified; but if we can appropriate for the study 
of diseases of cereals, certainly there ought not to be any objec- 
tion for appropriating money to rehabilitate human beings. I 
invite your attention to the item appropriating $304,050 for the 
prevention of the spread of the gipsy and brown-tail moths. 
This is a large appropriation, and I am not very familiar with 
| am sure that I would rather vote for an appropriation to 

rage the poor and unfortunate cripples of the country 
ihan to prevent the spread of “ gipsy and brown-tail moths.” 
‘were is an appropriation contained in the Agricultural bill of 
I 


i 


£945,040 for meeting the ravages of the cotton-boll weevil. 
was heartily in favor of this legislation. I believe the Govern- 
ment ought to make this appropriation. I do not believe it is 
extruvaganee. I believe it is practicing economy. This money 
is spent throughout the various States, and if we use it for com- 
ng the cotton weevil, then the question of State rights 
not to be urged against us when we want to help the 

ri of our land. The same is true of the agricultural- 
extension act, where the sum of $720,000 is appropriated. I do 
t believe there is a better appropriation made by Congress. I 
lways enthusiastically supported it. However, if we can 
ppropriate money to be used in the various States to grow 
etables and farm products, then we would be justified, in 
iy judgment, in using money to aid cripples in earning a live- 
lihood. There is another appropriation of $397,240 to stamp 
he pink boll worm. This is largely used in the one State 
‘Texas; and yet we have gentlemen upon the floor who will 
for an appropriation for this purpose and yet decline to 

ite anything for the cripples of the country. This legisla- 
along the same lines as the Smith-Hughes vocational- 

ng act, for which in the aggregate several million dol- 

us have already been expended and more authorized. The 
sists the various normal schools in the States throughout 
oupntry. Certainly, if we have the authority to assist the 
ible-bodied men and women to secure a better vocational edu- 
caution, how much more is it encumbent upon us to extend relief 
t Three or 


bead 


S 


fo the unfortunate for whom there is no ray of hope. 
years ago we passed what is known as the good-roads act. 

‘The first year we appropriated $5,000,000 and continued the 
opriation until $25,000,000 was reached. This money is 
distributed through the various States, much after the 
on of the bill now under discussion. Many gentlemen had 
fliculty in voting for that bill, but some decline now to 
Vole for a similar appropriation much less in size, for those 
Who have been so unfortunate as to have lost an eye or a limb. 


Recently we supplemented the good-roads law by adding as an 
ainendment to the Post Office appropriation bill the sum of 
S200,000,000, 

\nother item in the Agricultural appropriation bill is for 


~ 


20,000 to stump out the foot-and-mouth disease. Everybody 
igrees that this was wise legislation, and no one, so far as I 
\, opposed it. By spending Government funds, the disease 
checked and our live stock was saved. It resulted in a 
F economic saving. I favor the economic saving of human 
beings also. 
[ am for this humane legislation and shall vote for it, al- 
ouch I will vote to cut down some of the appropriations for 
idministrative expenses of the law and reduce the salaries, 
When that seetion of the bill is reached. If I did not, I would 
throughout all future time be ashamed to meet a cripple on 
ihe streets selling shoestrings or lead pencils. Let us stimulate 
ihe States to do their full duty to this class of citizens. If it 
\ not for the good women of the country urgently present- 
ing all eauses for charity, the churches, and the like upon the 
everybody knows that they would not receive the proper 
ial support. The various drives for the Red Cross, the 
ilvation Army, the Young Men’s Christian Association, and 
Oller welfare organizations during the war netted large sums, 
how much would have been contributed to them, if the 
rives had not been put on and the people appealed to and 
ised to a sense of their duty? This legislation has for its 


Kho 
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purpose the stimulation of the various States by the Federal 
Government in such a way that they will do their full duty in 
restoring these cripples and making them an economic asset 
instead of a liability to the State and Nation. Every com- 
munity is interested in bettering its citizens, and every State 
is so interested, and the Nation as a whole is interested in the 
happiness, contentment, and productive capacity of every citizen 


in the Union. 
Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Insert as a new section the following: 

“Sec. 24. That no person or corporation alleged to be liable in dam 
ages for disability incurred by another shall be permitted to plead or 
allege the benefits of this act in mitigation of damages.”’ 


Mr. LANKFORD. Mr, Chairman 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I make the 
debate is exhausted. 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate is already closed on this section 
and all amendments to the section. 

Mr. LANKFORD. But I offer it as a new section. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of orde: 
against the amendment. If the gentleman desires to discuss if, 
however, I will reserve it. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, has it pot been ruled sev- 
eral times recently that a new section can not be offered and 
debated after debate has been closed on the previous section? 

Mr. BLANTON. It can not be offered as an amendment to 
the section under the agreement heretofore entered into by the 
committee, 

Mr. LANKFORD. 
proceed. 





point of order that 


Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 


Mr. TREADWAY. That would be against the rule. I make 
the point of order that it is not germane. 
The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. Tho 


amendment is not germane to the section or to anything else in 
the bill. Does the Chair understand that the point of order of 
the gentleman from Texas is against the amendment? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; against the amendment of the gentle 
man from Georgia. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Did not the gentleman from Georgia sub 
mit a unanimous-consent request to proceed ? 

The CHAIRMAN. He did; but the Chair, under previous 
rulings in the committee, did not recognize the gentleman. 

Mr. WINGO. If the Chair will permit me, I hope he will take 
time before he rules that a new section offered as an amendment 


would come under the rule closing debate on the previous 
section. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order 


against the amendment. 


Mr. WINGO. That makes the question academic, of course, 

Mr. BLANTON. Regarding that, Mr. Chairman, it was «ke 
cided by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop] and has been 
decided at numerous other times. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 5. That the Federal Board for Vocational Education shall hav: 
power to cooperate with State boards in carrying out the purposes and 


provisions of this act, and is hereby authorized to make and establish 
such rules and regulations as may be necessary or appropriate to carry 
into effect the provisions of this act; to provide for the vocational re- 
habilitation of disabled persons and their return to civil employment 
and to cooperate, for the purpose of carrying out the provisions of this 
act, with such public and private agencies as it may deem advisable. It 
shall be the duty of said board (1) to examine plans submitted by the 
State boards and approve the same if believed to be feasible and found 
to be in conformity with the provisions and purposes of this act; (2) 
to ascertain annually whether the several States are using or are pre- 
pared to use the money received by them in accordance with the pro- 
visions of this act; (3) to certify on or before the Ist day of January 
of each year to the Secretary of the Treasury each State which has ac- 
cepted the provisions of this act and complied therewith, together with 
the amount which each State is entitled to receive under the provisions 
of this act; (4) to deduct from the pext succeeding allotment to any 
State whenever any portion of the fund annually allotted has not been 
expended for the purpose provided for in this act a sum equal to such un- 
expended portion ; (5) to withhold the allotment of moneys to any State 
whenever it shall be determined that moneys allotted are not being ex- 
pended for the purposes and conditions of this act; (6) to require the 
replacement by withholding subsequent allotments of any portion of the 
moneys received by the custodian of any State under this act that bv 
any action or contingency is diminished or lost: Provided, That tf an 

allotment is withheld from any State, the State board of such State may 
appeal to the Congress of the United States, and if the Congress shall 
not direct such sum to be paid it shall be covered into the Treasury 


Mr. WALSH, Mr. GARRETT, and Mr. LANKFORD rose. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts [ Mr. 
WALSH] is recognized. 
Mr. WALSH. I move to amend the section, page 5, lines 1S 


and 19, by striking out the words “and private.” 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the 


amendment, 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. WatsH: Page 5, lines 18 and 19, strike out the 
words ‘‘and private.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the noes 
appeared to have it. , 

Mr. WALSH. Division, Mr. Chairman. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 13, noes 31. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
Mr. STEVENSON: 





Amendment by Page 6, line 9, after the word “ por- 


; provid il That no deduction from the allotment to any State shall 
be made until one year after the legislature of said State shall first meet 
after the passage hereof.” 

Mr. STEVENSON, I think the chairman will see the justice 
of that. The provision is made here that they shall deduct each 
year from the allotment the part which the State has had on 
hand and has not expended the year before. 

Now, under the provision on page 5, where the governor may 
aceept the terms of this act, and if the State becomes entitled 
to it, the governor can accept and allotment will be made; but 
no money cun be spent until the legislature meets and appro- 
priates. 

Mr. FESS. 
ment might cover an exigency that might arise. 
objection to it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. STEVENSON]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from 
unanimous consent to proceed for 10 minutes. 
tion? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Chairman, inasmuch as it is my pur- 
pose to vote against this bill, I desire at this time to state some 
of the reasons that actuate me in so doing. I do not know that 
{ shall contribute any new thought to the debate, but I shall 
at least have the satisfaction of again laying before this body 
certain principles applicable to legislation which has been 
passed here in the past and which are involved again now. 

This is another of those unfortunate measures predicated, in 
my opinion, upon wholly erroneous conceptions of the func- 
tions of the respective governments under which we live. It 
has been said by those advocating this bill that the opponents 
of the measure have continuously harked back to the doctrine 
of State rights. Mr. Chairman, I am not ashamed, in any case 


If the gentleman will yield, I think his amend- 
I have no 


Tennessee asks 
Is there objec- 


where the doctrine of State rights applies, to utilize that 
argument. A million men offered their lives for the principle 


of local self-government, as they conceived it. Unnumbered 
thousands of them died for that principle. Other unnumbered 
thousands of them suffered wounds and torment for the sake 
of their convictions. I have never felt called upon, Mr. Chair- 
man, to apologize for living by that for which my fathers died 
or offered to die. But, sir, in frankness let it be said that in 
the sense of an imposition upon State rights that doctrine is 
not here applicable. Nor do I contend it. The only way in 
which the rights of the States are involved here is that there 
is involved in this measure a certain degree of moral coercion. 
Of course, the States are free to take the benefits or the burdens 
of this act, as the case may be, or leave them alone, as they 
may choose. But what I would emphasize, and what, if I 
have interpreted correctly, has been the thought which has run 
through the minds of those who have argued against this bill 
before us, is the importance of adhering to State duties. I 
have looked for the time to ecome—and I think it will come, 
gloomy as the outlook now may seem—when the popular thought 
of this country will demand the performam » of State duties by 
the States; will stop this continuous ery tvhich comes up on 
every governmental proposition that is offered or thought of, 
of “On to Washington! On to Washington!” [Applause.] 

It is not an unnatural thing that the demand for Federal ap- 
propriations has grown to such an extent in this country. It 
has been due, Mr. Chairman, to the indirect system of taxation 
that has been enforced by the Federal Government. The hand 
of the tax gatherer has been concealed. The individual in States 
knew when he paid his State taxes, because he walked into the 
tax collector’s office and paid out the cold cash and received 
only a tax receipt in return. But he has been paying the Fed- 
era) taxes when he bought his clothing, when he bought his 
tobacco, through the instrumentality of the internal-revenue 
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duties and the duties collected at the customhouse. Who was 
it—Burke, I think it was—who said, “If you could but hide 
the hand of the tax gatherer you could tax an Englishmay 
down to the last rag of his clothing and to his last erust of bres, 
without occasioning a protest.” 

What has been the result? The result has been that the pov. 
ple in the States, not knowing when they paid their Feders| 
taxes, came to regard appropriations out of the Federal Treasyyy 
as so much got instead of so much spent. As I have said before 
in this place, discussing legislation similar to this, when {ho 
member of a State legislature goes home his constituents mee; 
him with a cold gleam in the eye and say to him, “ How uch) 
did you spend?” But a Member of Congress returns to ths; 
same constituency and is met with the same cold gleam i) the 
eye, but the question is, ‘* How much did you get?” 

That, Mr. Chairman, is going to be changed. Why? Becsyse 
we have reached that point in our Federal expenditures whey. 
you can no longer raise even a fourth of the amount by indirec 
taxation. It has to come by direct taxation. Where the jy.) 
will feel it and know it when he pays it, he is going to inquire 
a little more carefully into what it has cost to administer j}. 
funds appropriated by the Congress of the United States. 

I have always believed, independent of any question of State 
rights, that Mr. Calhoun was correct when he laid down the prin- 
ciple that whatever can be as well done by the States as it eq) 
be done by the Federal Government should be left to the Stites 
for performance, and that the arm of the Federal Government 
should be extended only when the arm of the State governmet 
can not—not will not, but can not—reach. I believe in that pri 
ciple to-day. I know, and every intelligent man who has bec) 
observant of Federal expenditures knows, that the adminisira 
tion of this act under the Federal Government will cost the 
people of this country infinitely more than it would cost if ad- 
ministered under their respective State governments. {Ap 
plause, ] 

What are we coming to? We used to argue, back in our 
schoolboy days, the question, “ Resolved, that the signs of the 
times indicate the downfall of the Republic.” That was one of 
the old, old questions. I never thought that they did. But I 
have wondered again and again during my experience as a Mem- 
ber of Congress whether we were not approaching with greater 
rapidity than we realized that point where the administrative 
functions of the Federal Government are to bear down and 
destroy the very substance of the Republic’s structure. | Ap- 
plause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Chairman, I ask for five minutes inore 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee asks w:ini- 
mous consent to proceed for five minutes more. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, would the gentleman yield t 
request? 

Mr. GARRETT. 


The time of the gentleman from Tennessee 


Certainly. 


Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that the 
debate on this section and all amendments thereto close in 10 
minutes. 

Mr. BLACK. I have an amendment to the text that I wish 
to offer. 


Mr. FESS. After the gentleman from Tennessee has closed. 
That will take care of the gentleman from Texas. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio asks unaiimous 
consent that all debate on this section and all amendments 
thereto close in 10 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLACK. I object. Does that 10 minutes include me? 

Mr. FESS. Ten after the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. LANKFORD. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Chats 
man, I would like to speak 10 minutes on this bill at some tile. 

Mr. MacCRATE. I have an amendment. I have not spoken 
on the bill. I have sat through the entire discussion. I object 
to that 10-minute limitation. 

Mr. WINGO. I object for the present. 
from Tennessee get through. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, make it 15 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent that the debate on this section and all amendments 
thereto close in 15 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. WINGO. I object for the present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee will pro eed 
for five minutes more. 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Chairman, the principle of this 11'! 
wrong. If this is a Federal function, if it is a thing which ie 
Federal Government ought to do, then the Mederat Goverment 


Let the gentleman 


is 
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ought to go forth and do it and not depend upon the States. If, 
upon the other hand, it is a thing which the States can do as well 
as, if not better than, the Federal Government, it ought to be 
left to the States to perform. 


Vr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

GARRETT. In a moment. It ought to be left to the 
States to perform, because bear in mind, gentlemen, that whether 
it is done by the State government or done by the Federal Gov- 
exnient the same people must pay for it. 

Mr. DOWELL. Will the gentleman yield now for a question? 

Mr. GARRETT. Ina moment. And Federal administration 
will cost infinitely more. I have heard gentlemen on that side 
of the Chamber complain much of the bureaus that have been 
built up here in Washington during the last six or seven years. 
Here you are starting a perpetual bureau, which will absorb out 
of the appropriations for its administrative officers and its office 
forces Suns that we can scarcely compute now. 

‘ir. DOWELL. Did the gentleman take that position in the 
appropriation of money fer goed roads? 

Mr. GARRETT. I-did. I said then substantially what I: am 
saving now. And if it interests the gentleman, let me say it was 
made the principal issue in a-candidacy which I had at home for 
omination. My position was sustained by my people. [Ap- 
e.] The people of my district are not mendicants at the 
of the Federal Treasury. [Applause.] They believe in 
ing the Government in the most economical way that it can 
x run. 

| am raising noe technical question here, no abstractions such 
as gentlemen even from the South have sneeringly referred to in 
the course of this argument as State rights. I am arguing this 
rom the cold standpoint of a practical business man. I know, 
vou know, the inevitable effect of this is to increase tre- 


mendously a bureau here in a department in Washington. Why, 
ou provide that there must be uniform rules sent out from 


hington to govern this matter of rehabilitation. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Tennessee 
hus again expired. 

FESS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that all 
on this section and amendments thereto close in 10 
Ites, 

rie CHAIRMAN, 
nt that all 

‘to close in 

*. BLACK. I object. 

\ir. FESS. I move that all debate on 

{ dments thereto close in 10 minutes. 

‘CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio moves that de- 


The gentleman from Ohio asks uwuanimous 
debate on this section and all amendments 
10 minutes. Is there objection? 


Cons 
the 


\] 


this section and all 


bite on this section and all amendments thereto close in 10 
nN) tes, 
» question being taken, on a division (demanded by Mr. 

Biick) there were—ayes 42, noes 41. 

\ccordingly the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas efférs an 
ancndment, which the Clerk will report. 

‘he Clerk read as follows: 

\mendment offered by Mr. Buack: Page G, line 17, after the word 


’ where it appears first in the line, strike out the balance of the 
ind all of line 18, and down. to and including “ paid,” in line 19, 

lieu of the language stricken out insert “for a period of two 
after the appropriation is made.” 

lr. BLACK. 
he bill says: 
ovided, That if any allotment is withheld from any State, the 

board of such State may appeal to the Congress of the United 
te’, and if the Congress shall not direct such sum to be paid, it shall 
be covered into the Treasury. 

| my amendment is adopted the language will read: 

‘rovided, That if any allotment is withheld from any State for a 
“1 of two years after the appropriation is made, it shall be covered 
the Treasury. 
hink an amendment of that sort should be adopted, because 

We know already that the State board or anyone else has the 

to appeal to Congress. We @o not need any statutory 
hactment to give a citizen or a board or anyone else the right 
uppeal to Congress, and I dare say they will appeal to Con- 
ess; but there is no definiteness in the language of the bill. 
| might be in one year, or two years, or four years, or five 
ears. My amendment would provide that if this allotment is 

Withheld from a State for two years after it has been appro- 

Priated, then it shall be covered back into the Treasury, because 

that would give Congress ample time to hear the State board, 

to take action upon it; and if it does not amend the act so as to 


i ve the State the money, then it will be covered into the 
‘ reasury, 


Mr. Chairman, the language as now contained 


I 
J 
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Mr. RAMSEYER. I should like to have some one explain 
what is meant by the language 


ETT a —— er 


_The State board of such State may appeal to the Congress of the 
United States. 
Does that language give anyone a right that he did not have 


before? 

Mr. BLACK. I called attention to that. The language does 
not confer any additional right at all. The State board may 
appeal to Congress, or any citizen may appeal to Congress, 

Mr. RAMSEYER. It simply means the right of petition? 

Mr. BLACK. That is what itis. I am not particularly com- 
mitted to the idea of two years. It might be three years or 
four years, but some time should be definitely fixed when this 
money shall be covered into the Treasury. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. The language used is the language of the Smith- 
Hughes Act. That was put in because it was feared some con- 
might arise where the Federal Government would 
withhold the money from a State for some reason; and if it 
should do it permanently—that is, if the Federal board should 
do it permanently—it would give the right of appeal to Congress 
and let Congress settle it. 

As far as Il am concerned, I would be perfectly willing to 
accept the gentleman’s amendment, because I do not think any 
State is likely to jeopardize its right to use the money. 

Mr. BLACK. Not within the period of two years. That will 
give them ample time; and it has the advantage of being definite 
and not to leave the time to speculation and conjecture. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I have been 
much interested in the ingenious arguments that have been 
made to defeat this bill to rehabilitate the disabled men and 
women in industry. 

The gentleman from ‘Tennessee |Mr. GaArretr] speaks of this 
as being purely a State function, and in his usual forceful and 
eloquent manner has emphasized the importance of State duties. 
It is a State duty, and, Mr. Chairman, with rare exceptions, 
the States have long neglected that duty. But the obligation 
of rehabilitating the industrial cripple also belongs to the Na- 
tion. It is a joint obligation, and, with the States, the Nation 
has for some years seriously neglected the performance of its 
obligation. So that in rising te support this measure, Mr. 
Chairman, permit me to stress national duties and their per- 
formince. 

In enaeting this legislation into law the Nation will not only 
perferm its own obligation but will assist the States in doing 
likewise. 

The objections as to this legislation being unconstitutional 
and outside the proper sphere of Federal legislation could be 
urged with equal force against every Federal appropriation for 
education, public health, and agriculture. Something like 
$26,000,000 was appropriated for educational purposes by Con- 
cress this last year. Thousands—yes, millions—of dollars are 
appropriated each year from the Federal Treasury to prevent 
cattle and hog diseases, and, in my opinion, wisely so. 

In the early history of our country neither the States nor 
the Federal Government were called upen for legislation of this 
kind. Then as settlements grew up matters of education and 
the prevention of disease among eattle and hogs became a State 
legislative question. After 140 years of our country’s history 
every part and portion of the country is dependent to a greater 
or less degree upon every other part, so that to-day the raising 
of hogs in the Middle West is of vital concern not only to the 
Middle West but to the citizen of the Eastern and Western 
States. If the farmer's cattle become diseased, not only he and 
his community are affected but the whole Nation. 

In like manner has education become a Federal legislative 
question. And certainly, with the growth of industry, the dis- 
abling of thousands of workmen every year, thereby cutting 
short their producing power, is of concern not only to the work- 
man and his family and to the community in which he resides 
but to the Nation as a whole. Changed conditions have made 
his welfare a matter of national concern. Congress is given 
power to legislate to promote the general welfare of the Nation. 
The general welfare requires that every man and woman be a 
producer. This bill will assist in making him one. 

Numerous other objections have been raised which, with one 
exception, I will not attempt now to answer. It is urged that 
the measure may be all right, but following the Great War time 
is not opportune. In reply, I urge that now is the time. We 
have just won a great war. 

There have been certain by-products to every war in Ameri- 
can history. The Civil War was fought to preserve the Union. 
The great by-product was the abolitien of human slavery. The 
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Spanish-American War was fought to protect American rights 


and to free Cuba. One of the by-products was the acquiring of 


overseas possessions, with the accompanying responsibility of | 


the care and civilization of several million inhabitants. 

The Great War which has just ended will also yield its by- 
products. Its waste of millions of human lives gave us alla 
keener appreciation of the worth and value of a human life. It 
was man power that broke the Hindenburg line. It was man 
power that furnished the munitions and supplies and the ships 
that carried them. We were literally a “whole nation in 
urms.” There was a place for every man, woman, and child, 
and all were mobilized. That was national efficiency. 

The war is over and before us are the perplexing problems of 
readjustment. In many respects these problems are more diffi- 
cult of solution than the “ winning of the war.” The waste and 
extravagance of war time must cease. 
pression upon the high cost of living we must produce more and 
waste less. 

We all believe in the prevention of waste by the repair and the 
salvaging of material. Much was attempted in that line during 
the war. This Congress has also with credit to itself taken a 
great step forward in salvaging the human wrecks of the Great 
War by setting aside $80 a month for the rehabilitation of every 
disabled soldier. We have said to them that if possible, notwith- 
standing the injuries or disability received, they are to be made 
as economically free and independent as their country in whose 
defense they sustained their injuries. 

This we have done out of love and gratitude, yes; but also for 
economic reasons. Several thousand maimed American soldiers 
nre now in training and many other thousands will be. 

But back of the man in khaki and in support of the American 


“ doughboy ” was the American workingman, who not only meo- | 


To really make an im- | 


bilized for the war but had been mobilized for industrial pur- | 


poses for many years preceding the war. What this Congress is 
doing for.the maimed and disabled soldier of our American Ex- 
peditionary Forces it ought at least to aid in doing for the dis- 
abled members of our industrial army. I urge this not only upon 
humanitarian but economic grounds. 

Our wounded battle casualties in the American Expeditionary 
Forces were 230,000, of which about 100,000 can be rated as 
severe. Figures are not yet available as to the number that 
were permanently disabled. Compare this with our industrial 
losses per year. In one year of peace in our industrial army 
there are 2,000,000 casualties, of which 875,000 involve dis- 
abilities of over one month’s duration. Of this number 75,000 
involve loss of hands, arms, legs, fingers, or eyesight. In other 
words, in one year’s time the losses in our industrial army were 
eight times as great as the total battle casualties were in the 
American Expeditionary Forces during the whole war, and 
bear in mind that this goes on year after year. 

Many of these men are so injured that they can not go back to 
their occupation. 

This figure of 2,000,000 does not take in those disabled in in- 
dustry from disease. 

What is the result? The efficient workman upon being dis- 
abled ceases to produce. The family man ceases to take care 
of those he was formerly able to take care of. Finally, the com- 
pensation fund is drawn in full and we find those others whose 
eare he is naturally and legally charged with are forced to take 
eare of him. Unable to care for himself he becomes a burden 


to others, being dependent he ceases to be able to act as an |! word. 


independent citizen. If a family man, thereby charged with the 
support of others and unable to do so, he sees the education of 
his children neglected and their future power as producers cur- 
tailed, thereby carrying the handicap into the next generation. 

In this measure the Nation recognizes its joint debt with the 
States of the Union to the crippled industrial worker and sig- 
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workers. The crippling and disabling of one of them is ,, 
concern not only to his dependents but to the State and to tho 
Nation. That is precedent enough. 

The gentleman from Missouri, the distinguished ex-Spe; 
of this House, in his remarks against this bill spoke o 
support of Federal legislation to reclaim by drainage and 
gation waste and desert lands. We have heard much durin. 
the past few years of the necessity of the conservation of oy): 
oil lands, water power, forests, and other natural resources, | 
agree with the gentleman in the wisdom of such legislatio), 
but I go further and urge the passage of this measure, whjc), 
conserves that which is more important—the Nation’s 
power. 

In times past Congress has appropriated large sums of ioe 
to reclaim arid and desert lands. Let this Congress appropriaty 
a smaller sum to reclaim to a life of social usefulness to {}, 
Nation its disabled industrial workers by restoring to then the 
power of self-support. I urge in this period of readjustine); 
that Congress perform its duty and permit the Nation to cles; 


il 


Han 


up the scrap heaps and waste dumps of modern industry. | A, 
plause. } 

The CHAIRMAN. All debate on this section and amen 
ments thereto is closed. The first question is on the amend 
ment. 


Mr. ALMON. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment to {}y 
amendment of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Brack]. I move 
to strike out the word “ two” and insert the word “ three,” 
many of the legislatures only meet once in four years. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendmen: 
offered by the gentleman from Alabama. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ALMON to the amendment offered by M 
BLACK: Strike out the figure “ 2” and insert the figure “ 3.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment fo tly 
amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment to the amend 
ment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
amended. 

The question was taken, and the amendment as amended was 
agreed to. 

Mr. MacCRATE. 


The question now is on the amendment is 


Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment at thi 


desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Page 5, line 20, after the figure “1” in parentheses, strike out 


oc 
av. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 
The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 
The Clerk read as follows: 

SEc, 4. 
the Federal board as provided in this act, shall pay quarterly to tl 
custodian of each State appointed, as herein provided, the moneys | 
which it is entitled under the provisions of this act. The money s 
received by the custodian for any State shall be paid out on the requisi 
tion of the State board as reimbursement for services already rend 
or expenditures already incurred and approved by said State ! 
The Federal Board for Vocational Education shall make an annua! re- 
port to the Congress on or before December 1 on the administration o 
this act and shall include in such report the reports made by the Stat 
boards on the administration of this act by each State and the ex 
ture of the money allotted to each State. 


Mr. WALSH. 


Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the las! 
I notice that the language in section 4, page 6, reais 


| follows: 


nifies to the States its willingness to join with them in assist- | 


ing in the rehabilitation of these maimed and disabled indus- 
trial workers. To every dollar contributed by the State the 
Government pays another dollar. For a precedent we have 
only to refer to the Morrill Act, originally introduced by Sen- 


ator Morrill, of Vermont, in 1857, passing both Houses of Con- | 


gress, but being vetoed by President Buchanan, 


It was again | 


introduced in 1861, passed both Houses of Congress again, and | 


received the sanction and approval of Abraham Lincoln in 1862. 


The State Agriculture and Engineering School received its start | 


from this famous enactment carrying the name of the Vermont 
Senator. Then there the Smith-Hughes educational 
which passed the last Congress, providing for Federal aid in 
vocational education of normal men and women. But why 
search for a precedent? A crippled and disabled workman is 
a loss not only to the State in which he resides but to the Na- 
tion so which he owes allegiance. 


is 


strated the extent to which the Nation’s life depends upon its 





act, | 


The Great War has demon- | 


¢ 


That the Secretary of the Treasury, upon the certification 0 
Federal board, as provided in this act, shall pay quarterly to th: 
todian of each State appointed as herein provided the moneys to \ 
it is entitled under the provisions of this act. 


« 


Do I understand that that language means that each Stil 
is to have a custodian appointed? 

Mr. FESS. The State treasurer will be the State custodi 

Mr. WALSH. Why did not the committee provide t! 
should be paid to the State treasurer? 

Mr. FESS. Because the Federal board administers the «| 
ity through the State boar® 

Mr. WALSH. What has that to do with the State trea 
It says “to the custodian in each State.” I agree that 
States are going to embark on this proceeding they ought to 
a custodian appointed for them, but I would like to know \ 
it was not put into the hands of the treasurer of the Sto 

Mr. FESS. The act requires the States to appoint a custo!) 
which is the State treasurer, and he would be the one to ic 
minister the fund. The gentleman will find that ianguace 0! 


the top of page 5, subdivision 5, that the custodian is the 
treasurer, with whom the Federal board is dealing. 

Mr. WALSH. 
priation. 


roe 


That is, to appoint a custodian of said 4)))"' 


This is goins to 


It is not the custodian of the State. 

















ere is no provision in here for the custodian of the State. 


Mr. FESS. The State treasurer is the custodian. 
Mr. BANKHEAD. It makes the State treasurer the State 


stodian. 
Mr. WALSH. Mr, Chairman, IT see what was intended, and 
1 do not wish to quibble about it. I do not see why a State should 
- empowered by the act of Congress to appoint somebody else 
1 take eare of its funds. If it is the State treasurer, the act 
hould provide that the money should be paid to the State 
trensurer, and not attempt to give him any new fanciful title 
hich might appeal to some of the distinguished scientists who 
ill ndminister this act. I do not think it would appeal to the 
cl 
1! have to bear the burden of this legislation by way of taxation 
, order to meet the expenditures. 
‘ir. EMERSON. Mr. Chairman, I expect to vote for this bill, 
din view of the speeches made by the distinguished gentle- 
an from Illinois [Mr. CANNON], and the distinguished Republi- 
an floor leader |[Mr. MonpbELL], I feel called upon to make this 
tement. Tam about as independent as anybody in this House, 
1 I do not take orders from anyone. I am personally re- 
-ponsible for every vote I cast here. 
Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. EMERSON. Not now. 
irtinan of the Republican national committee, and have not 
et him. I would not know him 
this minute. I have never talked with him about this or any 
other bill, and am not coneerned about his views on this bill 
or upon any other bill. I cast my vote upon each bill upon 
he merits of that particular bill, uninfluenced by anybody. I 
in this House for what I consider right and against what 
| consider wrong. [Applause.] 
Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
vo words. I would like to call the attention of the chairman 
the language of the bill, with a view of asking whether he 
it should be amended. At the close of the section on 
ice 7 the following language occurs: 


(| shat! include in such report the reports made by 
the administration of this act by each State. 


te 


nks 


I do not know Mr. Will H. Hays, | 


| upon its passage. 
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paid to the custodian of each State, as herein provided, and | 


| 


1037 





Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I effer the following amend- 
ment, Which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Watst: Page 6, line strike out the word 
“custodian ” and insert the word “ treasurer’: and strike out “ ap-. 
pointed as herein provided ”; and on page 7, line 1, strike out the word 
* custodian ’ and insert tl words treasurer of,” 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, this amendment simply seeks 

| to provide that the money paid to the States shall go to the 


man or the poor man, including some of the cripples, who | 


if he came in on this floor | 


| call the attention of the chairman to the fact that there will | 


robably be 4S of these reports, some of which might be of 
isiderable length. It occurred to me that the language ought 
tv be om 


shall include in such reports abstracts of the reports made by the State 


! do not think they ought to embody the whole report, as it 

cht be a very voluminous document. 

‘ir. FESS. Mr. Chairman, the idea of the committee was 

at the State boards should be required to report their activi- 
ies to the vocational board, and then that that vocational board 
should be responsible to us and make a report to Congress. 
idea was to report what is being done in the various States— 
hol necessarily to be published, but to give it to us. I 
think there would be any special objection to making it an 

sivact, yet that would give a good deal of discretion to the 

deral board. Our idea was to get into this body exactly what 
s being done in the State of Texas and in the State of Ohio and 

other States. 

Mr. BLACK. That is very true, but we already have stacks 
of Government documents that are never read, and if we leavé 
this language in the bill we will have 48 State reports published 


sa supplement to the report of this board, which will make u 
ery big document. 

Mr. FESS. Does the gentleman think we ought to have 
oluminous reports? 

Mr. BLACK. I think there ought to be abstracts of these | 


State reports. 
Mr. FESS. 
Mr. BLACK. 


Where should the reports from the States be? 
They should be kept in the office of the voca- 


tional board, and that board should submit to Congress an ab- | 


stract of those reports along with its report. Mr. Chairman, in 


ine 7, after the word “report,” I move to insert the words 
“abstracts of.” 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 


offered by the gentleman from Texas. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Back: Page 7, 
“ report,” insert the words “ abstracts of.” 

The CHAIRMAN. 
ment. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Brack) there were—ayes 30, noes 45, 

So the amendment was rejected. 


line 7, afier the word 


The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
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The | 


do not | 


| people for approval or ratification of their acts. 


proper financial officer of the State by his proper title and does 
not change the meaning in any respect. 

We are approaching the close of the consideration of this 
measure, and lest there be any misapprehension in the minds of 
my distinguished colleagues that my position has been changed 
by references made upon the floor by certain distinguished 
gentlemen, or by the appeals made to the accompaniment of the 
slow, sad music of humanity, I desire to say that I am still 
opposed to this measure and shall vote against it. I want also 
to say to those gentlemen who have referred to appropriations 
for the boll weevil, for the white-pine blister, and various other 
appropriations made by this Congress, that I did not support 
that measure, neither did I vote for it. If gentlemen will con- 
sult the REcorp, they will find that I was in a somewhat lonely 
and not distinguished minority of one when that bill was put 
But I say that the gentlemen here in this Congress who have 
set upon the task of enacting legislation and who will in a few 
short months go back to the people of the land to report upon 
the manner in which they have performed their duties I believe 
are going to be met with the question, “ What have you done to 
reduce the taxes and the burdens upon the people growing out 
of this Great War?” [Applause.] And I submit that I had 
rather defer acting upon these somewhat frantic appeals of 
the poor unfortunates—aecompanied by demands made in the 
name of others who are not wholly and solely interested in the 
unfortunates, but more particularly interested in procuring a 
place upon the pay roll of Unele Sam at salaries far out- 


the State boards | weighing the value of the services which they render—I say 


I prefer to say to my constituents that I have voted against 
appropriations for projects which might well be deferred until 
they have lessened somewhat the weight of the taxation that 
will follow the expenditures arising out of the war emergencies. 
{Applause.] And I do not fear that the verdict of the people 
throughout the land will approve the attitude of Members of 
this House, if that is what they are fearing, in going to the 
So I submit, 
sir, as has been so well said before by gentlemen far more 
eloquent than myself, that the time is here now to set out upon 
a program of economy. 
Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. WALSH. Let the States, these backward States that 
need stimulation—we are providing a new sort of stimulation, 


having wiped out by constitutional amendment and legislation 
alcoholic stimulation, and we will substitute for the States a 
stimulation in the shape of an appropriation from the Federal 
Treasury. [Applause.] 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
Mr. CURRY of California. Mr. Chairman, I intend to vote 
for this bill, regardless of its crudities. 1 wish to call the 


attention of the committee to the fact that Congress is attempt- 
ing by this bill what it attempted in other bills, like the Smith- 
Hughes bill and other bills, to legislate, responsibility and 
duties on State officers that are not vested in the State officers 
by the constitution and laws of the State, and I do not believe 
that they can do so. In this bill the governors of the States 
and the legislatures of the States are entirely ignored. All 
they are good fer, it seems to be, is to appropriate half of the 


| money and the governor to sign the bill. When you come to 
deal with a State you should deal with the governor and not 
with the treasurer, a subordinate officer, who is sometimes 


elected by the people and in some States appointed by the gov- 
ernor and in other States appointed by the legislature. I do not 
think we have any right to impose duties on State officers that 
are not vested in them by the constitution and laws of their 
State. The Federal Government should deal with the State 
governments through thelr governors, who are their responsible 
executive officers. Regardless of these erudities and the fact 
that I do not think a number of things in the bill a onstitu- 
tional, IT am going to vote for the bill to show I believe in the 
reclamation of human wrecks, just as I do in the reclamation 
of overflowed lands. [Applause.] 
The CHAIRMAN. The question is o1 
the gentleman from Massachusetts. 


re ¢ 
o 


Sinvios Cay 
wendment offered 


the a 
by 








7038, 


‘The question was taken, and the Chair announced the ayes 
appeared to have it. 

A division was demanded. 

The committee again divided ; and there were 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


ves 49, noes 4, 


See, 5, That there is hereby appropriated to the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education the sum of $200,000 annually for the purpose of 
making studies, investigations, and reports regarding the vocational 
rehabilitation of disabled persons and their placements in suitable or 


gainful occupations, and for the administrative expenses of said board 


incident to performing the duties imposed by this act, including salaries 
of such assistants, experts, clerks, and other employees, in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia or elsewhere ; the board may deem necessary, actual 
traveling and other necessary expenses incurred by the members of the 


its orders, including attendance at 
and other organizations, rent and 
District of Columbia and elsewhere, purchase 


ider 


board and by its employees 
} ions 


meetings of educational as 
equipment of offices in the 


sociat 
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of books of reference, law books, and periodicals, stationery, typewriters 
and exchange thereof, miscellaneous supplies, postage on foreign mail, 
printing and binding to be done at the Government Printing Office, and | 
all other necessary expenses 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I offei perfecting amend- 


ment which will make the conini 
adopted, and I desire to offer it at this tim 

The CHAIRMAN. The committee amendment comes first. 

Mr. BLANTON. It is in the nature of a perfecting amend- 
ment which, if adopted, would make the committee amendment 
inapplicable, 

The CHAIRMAN. 


ttee amendment unnecessary if 


it 


The committee amendments are perfecting 


ninendments and should be considered first under the rule. The 
Clerk will report them. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 7, line 10, after the word “ hereby,” insert the words “ author 
ized to be.” 


‘The question was taken, and the amendiment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 7, line 12, after the word “ of,” strike out “ $200,000 annually ” 

nd insert “ $100,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, and 
annually thereafter, for the period of four years, $150,000.” 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to change 
the figure 1921 to 1920. It is a typographical error. 

The CHAIRMAN. Unless objection is made, it will be con- 
sidered as agreed to. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
does the gentleman mean to authorize an appropriation of 
$100,000 to be used by this board for the remainder of the present 
fiscal year? 

Mr. FESS. That figure is to correspond with authorized ap 
propriations in the section preceding. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment will be 
considered agreed to. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask recognition as a mem- 
ber of the committee on an amendment that I have to offer. 

The CHAIRMAN. There is an amendment pending. 

Mr. GOOD. I wish to ask a question concerning the conmunit- 
amendment. How was the sum of $100,000 for the fiscal 

year ending June 30, 1920, and the sum of $150,000 thereafter 

for the period of four years arrived at? 

Mr. FESS. By the estimation of the administrative expense, 
Which will at least require one director. 


ais 


Lee 


will be at least four surgeons and there will be about 14 dis- 
tricis, which will follow the rules of the Smith-Hughes Act, 


making an assistant director at the head of each district, and 


| ciple. 


then there is provision for making studies and investigations | 


generally, taken from the other act, which carried $200,000 for 
the purpose, to make these investigations in connection with the 
Commerce Department and Labor Department and other depart- 
ments of the Government. 

Mr. GOOD. Was this the estimate of the Vocational Board? 

Mr. FESS. They estimated $200,000. We cut it. 

Mr. GOOD. Two hundred thousand dollars for each year? 

Mr. FESS Yes, 

Mr. GOOD. Of course, for this year you are giving them prac- 
tically their estimate, because this bill will not become a law 
until practically half the year has gone. 

Mr. FESS. That is true. However, this was done back in 
June, 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment to the com- 
mittee amendment, to strike out the figures “ $100,000,” in line 


calling my attention to the fact that the New York Cham! 


| propose to get the money. 


| of the Union. 


| that 


| ury, in whieh he states that for the last fiscal year we rece i 


| this bill has been assaulted from every possible angle. 






OCTOBER 


a 


16. 


ne 


‘The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Goop: Amend the committee amend, 
page 7, line 12, by striking out * $100,000 ” and inserting in lieu th,+. 
‘* $50,000”; and on page 7, line 14, by striking out “$150,000 
inserting in lieu thereof ‘‘ $75,000.” 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, in offering this amendmeni | 
not want it understood that I have changed my opinion i) 
least in regard to the desirability at this time of passing 
kind of legislation. I think it is fatal. I think we oughi 3,0; 
to do it. I think the party that stands for it and attempi- 
make a party issue of it will have something to answer for ; 
will be sorry that it ever took that stand. I am absoliu(e) 
opposed to building up these great bureaus with high-salario. 
officials, and if this amendment is adopted I shall mov 
strike out the $5,000 position and the $4,000 position ¢: 
in the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, the Vocational Board has already 1 o 
at $6,000 a year, 2 at $5,000 a year, 28 at not in excess of $4,000 
a year, and 27 at not exceeding $3,500 a year, and 70 at $3.00) 
a year. I am opposed to indefinitely extending that 
thing. 

I submit it is not necessary to make this survey to the ©) 
is proposed here. It should be made by the res) 
States. I undertake to say it is not necessary to rehabilii 
all the college professors in the United States that are 
out and to find jobs for them. [Applause.} And I am st 
that that is what this bill proposes. 

I have here a letter received from the Secretary of the Tr 


SO 


over $485,000,000 taxes on liquor. I am advised that fo 
month of August there were practically no receipts from suc 
taxes. Unless that law is modified by presidential procla: i! 
we will receive none. 

I have another letter from the editor of a leading mug: 
Commerce has gone on record in favor of limiting appro) 
tions by Congress for the next fiscal year to $2,700,000.Q00, ; 
thing that is absolutely impossible, no matter how econoniica! 
Congress may be, even if it does not pass another law re ui: 
ing appropriations. I stated several times, and I repeat now, 
that by the practice of the strictest economy, by not enacti! 
single piece of legislation that will require additional appr 
tions, I do not see how, for the fiscal year ending July 1, 
we can bring the appropriations much, if any, under $4,000,000, 
000. Where is the money to come from, I ask you who vot 
for this and kindred legislation at this time, desirable 
may be to help the cripples? Answer by your vote wher 
A business man, before entering into 
a contract for the purchase of property, usually first deter- 
mines the source from which he will get the money with which 
to discharge the obligation. If he has not the money, and ‘oes 
not know where it is coming from, he refuses to make the | 
chase. Some day Congress will be guided by the same prin- 
It will come, just as the gentleman from Tennessee | \! 
GARRETT] explained, from the taxpayers of the several Stu 
But it will come in a different form. It does | 
come from all of them. These cripples should be rehabilitated 
by all the people of all the States. Every man who has prop- 
erty, whether he pays an income tax or not, ought to pay 


Q)1 


: | thing for such a cause, and the only way to make him pa) 
It is estimated there | 


to have the States do those things that the States ought t 
and among those things which the States should do is the car 
of their indigent poor and the care of their injured and theil 
sick. Every State does it now. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from To 
expired. 

Mr. REED of West Virginia. Mr, Chairman, I ask una! 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the zentlemai 
quest? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. 
request. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request 
gentleman from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the age Cy 

ner 


Mr. Chairman, I make the 


are these who feel that it is a work that ought to be done, }u' 


12, and insert in lieu thereof the figures “ $50,000”; and in line | 


14 strike out “$150,000” and insert in lieu thereof “ $75,000.” 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the anendment o 
the gentleman from Iowa. 


¢ 
i 


| that the Federal authority should not do it; therefore it should 


defeated. There are others who think that while we (0 


be 


| make provision, we should pare it down to the very lowes 
minimum, so that if it can not be defeated on its merits if can 
be nullified in its effect, 
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The gentleman who has just now so eloquently addressed us 
‘Mr. Goop] makes as much noise over the most insignificant item 
of an appropriation as he does over the maximum appropriation 
for any governmental function. That is a fairly good charac- 
teristic. I remember that Mr, Gladstone said, ‘‘ What I do I do 
with all my might, because it is not worth doing unless it en- 
tails all the strength that I have.” I am concerned, gentlemen 
of the committee, not with whether this bill is going to pass or 

t, for I am satisfied it will become law; I am not particular, 
so far aS I am concerned as author of the measure, whether the 
Congress passes it or not. It matters very little to me save my 
desire to see a constructive piece of legislation. It has to be left 
to the judgment of the Congress, and to this Congress which 
must take the responsibility of its defeat. It seems to me that 
it is a form of legislation that ought to receive a different con- 
sideration from what our membership has accorded to it. The 
character of the opposition must ever stand as a comment upon 
our attitude on a progressive measure, 

I believe that it is the function of the Government to rehabili- 
tate and rebuild the poor fellow who has lost any limb, who has 
come to be not only a wreck and a burden to himself, but a sub- 
ject of charity on the public and under a hopeless despair, so 
far as he himself is concerned, a charge not only to himself but 
the people. It is a wise provision to train him so that he 
can be self-supporting and make out of himself something, where 
before he was merely a subject of charity. And that is the pur- 
pose of this bill. 

Now, so far as the amendment of my friend from Iowa [Mr. 
Goop], Who makes an assault on the whole bill, is concerned, I 
ium not disturbed as to whether this maximum sum be given or 
What I want to avoid is the House passing a provision 
ind then emasculating it to make it ineffective. The author of 
the amendment is an enemy of the bill and can not be considered 
favorably. It is true that the Federal board has the sum of 
s200,000 for this purpose under the Smith-Hughes Act. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. It is true also that it has a similar sum under the 
act for the rehabilitation of crippled soldiers, and I am rather 
in sympathy with the idea that at this time, for a year at least, 
it might be advisable not to make the maximum appropriation 
for the administration, although I have some fear that it may 
cripple the work. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS, If the gentleman from Iowa would offer an amend- 
ment to make the first appropriation $50,000 and the permanent 
ippropriation $100,000, I would be willing to accept it so far as 
f am coneerned. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. I will, 

Mr. GOOD, I will say to the gentleman that I think it has 
been the experience of every man who has served on an appro- 
priation committee that when you put in a maximum the trouble 
is that every man who is administering that act comes and asks 
for the maximum, 

Mr. FESS. That is true. 

Mr. GOOD. That is the trouble. 

Mr. FESS. We did cut the estimate down 
$100,000, 

Mr. GOOD. But I am a little afraid that 
the basis of these large salaries. 

Mr. FESS. Will not my friend admit that whatever we had 
brought in here, he would have attempted to reduce it? 

Mr. GOOD. I think if the gentleman had brought in just the 
uount estimated I would have questioned it. 
Mr. FESS. We did not think that original 
required, and we cut it squarely in two. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired, 

Mr. STEVENSON. 

in a question on a matter of information. 
vo have another minute, 

Mr. FESS. I ask unanimous consent for one minute 
\ir. Chairman, to enable the gentleman to ask me a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. STEVENSON, There is a provision here for the purchase 

law books for these people. I noticed that was in the Voca- 
\iohal Board provision befcre, and the question that arises in 
ny mind is, When are they going to buy enough law books? 
\nd what will they do with them when they get them? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. As to that, I am going to move to strike 
t out. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
ment. 


on 


not, 


from $200,000 to 


they made it on 


amount would 


Mr. Chairman, I wanted to ask the gentle- 
L would like him 


The question is on agreeing to the amend- 


more, | 
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that 


Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
the amendment be divided. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objeciion, the Clerk will report 
the first amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment of Mr. Goop to the commitiee 
line 12, strike out “ $100,000” and insert * 

The CHAIRMAN, 
ported. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the nex! 

The Clerk read as follows: 
14, out 


unanimous consent 


‘ 1. 
abs 


amendment 
$50,000.” 


On page ea 


The question is on the amendment a 


Ss re- 


amendment. 


Page 7, line strike ‘$150,000 " and thereof 


“ $75,000."" 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr, Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama offers 
amendment, which the Clerk will report 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BANKHEAD: Strike out, on page 7, in lines 
14 to 17, the words “for the purpose of making studies, investigations, 
and reports regarding the vocational rehabilitation of disabled persons 
and their placements in suitable or gainful occupations,’ and in lines 
23 and 24 the words “ including attendance at meetings of educational 
associations and other organizations,’ and on page 8, line 1, the words 
“and elsewhere, purchase of books of reference, law books, and peri 
odicals.” 


Mr. WALSH. 


lieu 


insert 


an 


Mr. Chairman, would not the gentleman prefer 


to offer that after the committee amendments to this section 
have been disposed if? That is the usual method. 
Mr. BANKHEAD. We have not reached the committee 


amendments. I think we ought to perfect the text. 

Mr. WALSH. The other way is customary. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair feels impelled to rule that the 
committee amendments have not yet been disposed of, and that 
they are entitled to first consideration. The amendment of the 
gentleman from Alabama {Mr. BANKHEAD] will be pending. The 
question is on the committee amendment as amended by the 
motion of the gentleman from Iowa. 

The committee amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 8, after line 5, insert the following: ; ; 

“A full report of all expenses under this section, including names of 
all employees and salaries paid them, traveling expenses and other 
expenses incurred by each and every employee and by members of the 
board, shall be submitted annually to Congress by the board. , ; 

No salaries shall be paid out of the fund provided in this section in 
excess of the following amounts: At the rate of $5,000 per annum, to 
not more than one person; at the rate of $4,000 per annum each, to 
not more than four persons; at the rate of $5,500 per annum each, to 
not more than five persons; and no other employee shall receive com- 
pensation at a rate in excess of $2,500 per annum: Provided, That no 
person receiving compensation at less than $5,500 per annum shall 
receive in excess of the amount of compensation paid in the regular 
departments of the Government for like or similar services.” 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out of the com- 
mittee amendment, commencing in line 12, the following: “at 
the rate of $5,000 per annum, not more than one person ”’; and, 
in line 14, strike out the word “four” and insert the word 
“one.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment to the committee amendment offered by Mr. Goop: Vage 
8, line 12, after the word “ amounts,” strike out the words “at the 
rate of $5,000 per annum, to not more than one person”; and, in line 
14, strike out the word “ four” and insert the word “ one.” 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, the committee amendment pro- 
vides for one person at $5,000 and for four persons at $4,000 
and for not more than five at $3,500. My amendment strikes 
out the provision for one person at $5,000, and would eliminate 
three persons at $4,000 per annum. [Applause.] 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I hope the friends of the bill will 
not allow this emasculation. We must have a director of this 


| work, whose duties are different from the work of the head of 


| 


the vocational board. We must also have some surgeons. It is 
estimated that for the whole country we ought to have at least 
four. It is absolutely impossible to get men of any recognition 
for the salary that is now written into this in the form of 
limitations, and if we are to pass the bill at all it would seem 
to me that we ought not to emasculate it and make it ineffective. 

I hope the friends of the bill will not permit this to be done 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

The question being taken, the Chairman announced that the 
noes appeared to have it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Division, Mr. Chairman. 


The committee divided ; and there were 58 ayes and 54 noes, 
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Mr. SEARS and Mr. BLAND of Indiana demanded tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair appointed as tellers Mr. 
Kress and Mr. Goop, 

rhe committee again divided; and the tellers reported that 
there were 63 ayes and 66 noes, 

so the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment to the committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page S, Ine 21, insert at the end of line 21 the following: 

Provided, That no part of the moneys herein authorized shall be 
eapended for the publication, printing, or preparation of any magazine, 
paper, or periodical unless authorized by the Joint Committee on Print- 
six. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, this simply applies a little 
supervision by the Joint Committee on Printing in regard to the 
expenditure of this money for printing purposes. The Federal 
Voeational Board publishes a vocational summary. It is some- 
What in line with the publication which conveys to a waiting 
world the information that each bouncing baby born into the 
world has an economie value of $90. It also contains poems on 
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the order of “ Mary had a little lamb” and similar works of | 


clistinguished authors, would-be poets, and literateurs. We have 

Joint Committee on Printing, and in several appropriation 
bills we restrict the great appetite for publicity on the part of 
ihese bureaus, providing that the money shall not be used to 
print luagazines, periodicals, or newspapers. I think we ought 
io say to this distinguished gathering which will administer most 
of the provisions in this act, and spend most of the money in 
rathering and rehabilitating broken-down pedagogues, who will 
<et on the pay roll at salaries far in excess of those they have 
heen accustomed to receive in their youthful years, and will 
have an opportunity to exploit some of their pet theeries, that 
iunong the activities they shall not pursue will be that of country 
“litor at the expense of Uncle Sam; that if they wish to publish 
i Magazine or newspaper or periodical they must submit it to 
ihe Joint Committee on Printing the same as other activities do, 

Mr, FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH. Certainly. 

Mr. FESS. The amendment which the ventleman offers will 
net prevent the publication of the result of the research and the 
york of the board? 

Mr. WALSH. No, sil 

Mr. FESS. J am in hearty sympathy with what the gentle- 
1uan Wants to do in stopping the publication of periodicals, and 
so forth 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on the smendment offered 
hy the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Che question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GOOD, Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment 
io the committee amendment. Strike out the provision “ at the 
rate of $5,000 per annum for not more than one person,” and 
insert the fo'lowing: ** No person shall be employed at the rate 
of $5,000 per annum or more.” 

Mr. BANIKHEAD. Mr, Chairman, I make the point of order 
that that in substance was voted on by the committee a few 
iIninutes ago. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks that the point of order is 
well taken. 


Mr. GOOD, Mr. Chairman, the question before the conunittee | 
vas to strike cut and was modified by other provisions in the | 


nmendment. Lom sure the Chair did not bave that in mind. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Chair had that in mind. 

Mr. GOOD. It is true the amendment was to strike out that 
provision, but included with it was a provision that only one 
person should be employed at $4,000 instead of four. I am in- 
‘lined to think that when the vote was taken it was the judg- 
nent of the committee that the proposition might injure the bill 
hy striking out three persons at $4,000. I do not believe that 
wnybody will contend that injury would result by striking out 


the provision for the $5,000 position. T submit to the Chair | 
that where the matter was tied up with other matters it could | 


not be said that this matter was passed upon by the House, 
because it was passed upon with other matters providing for a 
sitlary of three additional persons, 

Mr, KELLEY of Michigan. Under the language the gentle- 
uaih has submitted, could the beard pay $4,999.99? If so, the 
winendment is meaningless, 


Mir, GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I do not care to dispute the de- | 


eision of the Chair. I offer another amendment, to strike out 
the figures 85,000 and insert the figures “ $4,000.” 


The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Iowa offers an amend- | 


ment, Which the Clerk will report. 

Phe Clerk read as fellows: 

Amendment by Mr. 4i00p to the commiites amendment: Page 8, line 
13, strike out £5000 nd insert $4,000.” 
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The CHAIRMAN, ‘The question is on agreeing te the ane. 
| ment, 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded })\ \1) 
Goop) there were—ayes 72, noes 64. ; J 
So the amendment was agreed to. 
| Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. FESS. I would like to know how the bill will rejc 
that amendment agreed to? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the bill as iy wip 
read with the amendment adopted. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
* No salaries shall be paid out of the funds provided in this seetio), ; 
excess of the following amounts: At the rate of $4,000 per annum. t, 
| not more than one person; at the rate of $4,000 per annum each, {. 
| 
j 
| 


” 


more than four persons. 


Mr.GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the followin: 
“at the raie of $4,000 per annum each, to not more than fo, 
persons.” 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Olerk will report the amendine; 

The Clerk read as fellows: 

Page 8, line 18, after the word “ person,” strike oul “at th 
$4,000 per annum each, to not more than four persons.’’ 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I want to say this in reenrd io 
these amendments: Until a few years ago the district jydecs 
in my State, as I recall, were paid $38,500 per annum, and to-dsy 
they receive about $4,200 per annum. The governor of my Stat 
until a few years ago received only $5,000 a year; and jeyer 
before, until this Voeational Board was established and util it 
commenced to make these raids on the Treasury, did we thin! 
of appropriating money as we have been appropriating it in 
fixing these salaries for low-priced men. On the Republican 
side of the House we have been denouncing the administration 
for creating new positions carrying high salaries, yet here we 
propose a plan to rehabilitate the college professors of tly 
United States and give them higher salaries than the judges o} 
the district courts in most of the States receive, and as high 
salaries as the judges of the supreme eourt in some Stutes 
receive. The gentleman says that you can not get physiciu 
In the sundry civil appropriation act there is an appropri:tion 
for more than 100 physicians at salaries, as I reeall, at less 
than $2,600 a year; and Gen. Blue says he is getting all of the 
capable physicians at that priee that he wants. If w 
going to economize, then let us quit talking economy \ 
practicing extravagance. [Applause.] 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, the crime of being a college mut 
[ shall neither palliate nor deny. Any place outside of this Con 
zress such @ position is not a reproach. I do not put myself i 
the position of one who must be rehabilitated or resuscitated, 
| the gentleman from Iowa {Mr. Goop] declares to be the purpos 
| of this legislation. If this bill is limited to the purview of the 
gentieman who has just spoken, namely, college professors, 
then we ean afford certainly to defeat it entirely. But v 
| able legislation can not be defeated by mere meaningless declura 
tions. That is not the purpose of the bill. The purpose of tl 
bill is to aid the cripples who need vebuilding in order to fr 
themselves from public charge. ‘There are 700,000 who ar 
crippled to the extent of four weeks’ loss of time; most of them 
will not need help. But there are 22,500 who are totally crip- 
pled. It is true that if you scale that down to meet the com- 
pensation of the Federal Compensation Bureau there would lot 
be the great number that have been detailed by the late Joln 
Mitchell and other witnesses who have appeared before |! 
committee, 


’ 








This bill was unanimously indorsed by the New York Congress 
of Safety Association, representing the employers of that Suite, 
| the compensation commission of that State, and the Federation 
| of Labor of New York. This congress in its last convention 
| gave its unanimous indorsement te this bill. It was alse in- 

dersed by the National Manufaeturers’ Association and by tl 
International Association af States Compensation Commissions. 
| It has been indorsed by the various chambers of commerce :ni 


many business asseciations. It has been indorsed by the A 
can Association for Labor Legislation, many State eompelisa- 
tion commissions, and by many edueational departmen! 
various States. It has been indorsed by the Safety Institute 0! 
| America and the Federal Compensation Commission, It has !we! 
indorsed by the tuberculosis association and dozens of otict 
associations of the country. It is resisted and assaulted ouly 
| here on the floor of the House by men who ery for econoiny alt 
| vote for every conceivable outlay save when to assist mai to 
become a better man. They will vete for a million del!:u's 
amidst loud acclaim to take care of tuberculosis in cattle, ° UG 
my God, I want to stop at doing anything for the poor human 


' 


i wreck who accidentally fell into a machine.” [LApplause.] 


































And if the gentleman arrayed against this measure can not 
defeat it on its merits, then he comes in when the measure is 
completed and attempts to emasculate it by making it impossible 
to ndminister the law that we pass. I hope the friends of this 
measure Will not allow that. [Applause.] 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, the tremendous outburst of en- 

ism following the remarkable burst of eloquence of the 


ipo the floor of the House that this measure is indorsed by 
merican Federation of Labor, and immediately there is an 

on the part of those who seek to bask in the sunshine 
of Samuel Gompers [applause] and some of the other satellites 
who are down here now attempting to tell the Capital and the 
people of the country how the industries and the Government 


of the United States should be conducted. The responsibility 
does not rest upon the American Federation of Labor to provide 
the taxes which will be called upon to meet these appropriations 
and the responsibility does not rest upon the National Safety | 


Confederation of the State of New York to provide the money 
to meet these appropriations. The responsibility will rest upon 
the people of the United States. The gentleman says that this 
pill is assailed only by those who plead for economy. 
Mr. SNYDER. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. WALSH. This bill is also attacked by those who believe 
t is not the duty of the Federal Government to rehabilitate 
injured in private employment and those who are handl- 
entleman for a question only. 
Mr. SNYDER. I would just like to say 
Mr. WALSH. If the gentleman will ask a question I will 


Mr. SNYDER. I just want to make a statement of just 
a half a minute 

ir. WALSH. TI ean not yield for a statement; the gentleman 

cure time. 

BLAND of Indiana. Will the gentleman yield? 
WALSH. For a question. 

BLAND of Indiana. Does the gentleman think anyone 

vho really wants this legislation put into effect, and put 
fect effectively, would he justified in voting for this 
ent? 

WALSH. Mr. Chairman, in reply to the gentleman I 
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( ngzuished gentleman from Ohio has a peculiar significance, | 
D e for the first time we have had it authentically stated | 
{ 


ed as a result of accident and misfortune. I will yield to | 


| $5,600 per annum each to not more than four persons 


yes, because you can get men to do this work at these | 


s, and it is in line with the salaries paid to a vast number 
r Government officials doing work of equal importance. 

\ BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH. I say this bill is opposed by men who Say it 


a part of the duty of the Federal Government to rehabili- | 


people injured in private employment, and they cite the 
‘rant colleges and these various other appropriations that 
een made as a precedent. Why, those were based upon 
irely different principle than upon the principle which is 


to be invoked here; and, as I said before, if you start on | 
i] ppropriation—many of us here perhaps will not be here | 
ti it, but some of you Members will—you will see when we | 
will come to be called upon to appropriate not a paltry million | 


dollars of money, but many, many millions of dollars for this 
purpose, and when we will be called upon to appropriate money 


the dependents of the cripples who have been injured in | 


by the gentleman from Towa [Mr. Goop] 

Mr. GOOD Mir. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to wit! 
draw the amendment [ suppose the gentleman from Ohio [Mr 
Coorrn] is opposed to it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to withdrawal of t} 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Towa? After 
nause.| The Chair hears none 

Mr. GOOD Vr. Chairman, [ move to amend the committees 
amendment by striking out the figures * $4,000 in line 14, and 
inserting the figures “83,600. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, T make the point of order that 
can not take out a figure that you have put in once and do i 
by piecemeal, as the gentleman is now doing, as ! wok out 

$5,000” and then took out “ $4,000." IT thi the Chair was 

| correct when he ruled that could not be don 

Mr. GOOD Will the ntleman yield? 

Mr. FESS lL yield. 

Mr. GOOD In line 15 the committee ha fricken ont the 
figures “ S5.000 and inserted ‘ 84.000." Now ! f 
* $4,000,” in line 14, have not been stricken ou They stand as 
the committee amendment, and I am offering to s | them ou 
and insert ‘ $3,600. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks the point of order ts not 


industries and furnish them with medical attendance and medi- | 


cine at the expense of the Federal Treasury. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that debate has been exhausted. 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The gentleman from New York moves to 
Strike out the last word. 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, I believe I have the floor. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, a point of order. Is not a 

tion to rise in order at any time? 

ie CHAIRMAN. If the gentleman is recognized. 

ir. BLANTON, Is not a Member entitled to recognition? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York has been 
recognized. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, I rise to correct a statement 
that has been made by the gentleman in charge of the bill. So 
iar aS one member of the Manufacturers’ Association of the 
state of New York is concerned, usually since I have been in 
‘his House, when the Manufacturers’ Association of the State 
of New York have indorsed any measure, my attention has been 
called to that and I have been asked to take action upon it. So 
jar as IT am able to state no vote has been asked of me as a 





member of the Association of the Manufacturers of the State of 
New York with regard to this measure. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNYDER. Certainly. 

Mr. FESS. Does the genileman know F. W. Keough? 

Mr. SNYDER. I do not know that I do 

Mr. FESS. Representing the American Association of Mann- 
facturers? 

Mr. SNYDER. Iam not 2 member of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers. TI am speaking of the manufacturers of 
the State of New York. 

Mr. FESS. The national association is what I refer to 

Mr. SNYDER. And so far as I know the State association 
has not indorsed this measure. 

Mr. GARRETT. Will the gentleman from New York yield? 

Mr. SNYDER. I yield 

Mr. GARRETT. Would it be strange if the manufacturers 
had indorsed this measure? 

Mr. SNYDER. No; I do not think it would be strange by any 
ineans. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to mod- 
ify my amendment in this particular, so that the amendment 
will read “at the rate of $3,600 per annum each to not more 
than four persons.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the suggested mo 
ification. 

The Clerk re tas follows: 

Mr. Goop modi his amendmen 

*On page 8, line 15, after the word ° 





Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent 
to modify his ainendment in the manner suggested 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I object 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 






























well taken against the amendment 

The question was on agreeing to the aimendm 

Mr. GOOD Mr. Chairman, I desire recognition on the amend 
ment. For the first time and only in the consideration of th 
bill have I heard any assault on hog cholera, the eattle tick, tl 
bollworm, and all of these other pests that have been referred 
to by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess] and others, and | 
shall be very much interested in looking up the record of these 
centlemen who are now depreciating the fact that appropriations 
have been made for such purpose to find out when they took the 
floor and offered amendments to strike out such provisions in th: 
Agriculture appropriation bill. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman vield? 

Mr. GOOD. In just a minute. If the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Fess] will move and work as earnestly for the eliminiutio1 
of some of those items in the Agricultural bill when 1 
eomes before the committee of the next Congress, TI wil 
him with all my might to try to have them greatly reduced 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. For a question. 

Mr. FESS. The gentleman and I voted for those measures 
We were together then. We part now when we vote fo 
rehabilitation. 

Mr. GOOD. Then, why do you complain of those thing 
If you have yoted for them, you ought to be satisfied 

Mr. FESS. TI voted for both. You are voting for hogs and 
not for men. [Loud applause. ] 
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Mr. BLAND of Indiana. 
order that the gentleman 
qiendment. 

Mr. GOOD. The gentleman from Ohio votes for the ex- 
termination of the cattle tick and for the eradication of the 
boll weevil and for the control of the hog cholera, but when it 
comes to bringing in a resolution for men who have lost a 
finger or two fingers, what does he say about the man or the 
woman or the child who contracts the deadly disease of tuber- 
culosis in the factory? Does he propose to do a thing for that 
poor unfortunate? 

Mr. FESS. Yes. The bill provides for that. 

Mr. GOOD, Oh, no. Does the gentleman bring out a bill 
providing for the poor child who has lost a father and who is 
left an orphan, with no one to protect him or defend him? Oh, 
no. The gentleman does nothing of the kind. No; so far as 
such unfortunate is concerned, he, too, first votes for hogs. He 
brings out a bill here, perchance, because it is the opinion of 
“ forward-looking men,” who hear voices in the sky calling to 
him to report out a bill simply to rehabilitate the man with a 
finger off. I believe that all the unfortunates in the United 
States should be cared for tenderly out of the treasuries of the 
respective States and not out of the Treasury of the United 
States. [Applause. ] 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I 
closed. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
debate be now closed. 
tion, 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop]. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that the 
aves appeared to have it. 

Mr. FESS. A division, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is demanded. 

The committee divided ; and there were—ayes 86, noes 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Tellers, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘Tellers are demanded. Those in favor of 
taking the vote by tellers will rise and stand until they are 
counted. | After counting.] A sufficient number have risen. The 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess] and the gentleman from Iowa 
{ Mr. Goop] will take their places as tellers. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 
8S, noes S6. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now 
committee amendment as amended, 

The committee amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I ask for the reading of 
niy amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
offered by the gentleman from Alabama. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
from Towa is not discussing the 


move that the debate be now 
The gentleman from Ohio moves that the 


rhe question is on agreeing to that mo- 


o- 
id. 


is on agreeing to the 


report the amendment 


Amendment offered by Mr. BANKHEAD: Dage 7, lines 14 to 17, strike 
out the words “ for the purpose of making studies, investigations, and 
reports regarding the vocational rehabilitation of disabled persons and 
their placements in suitable or gainful occupations, and,” and in lines 
23 and 24 strike ort the words “including attendance at meetings of 
educational associations and other organizations,” and, on page 7, line 


25, and on page §, lines 1 and 2, respectively, strike out the words “ and 


«elsewhere, purchase of books of reference, law books, and periodicals.” 
Mr. BANKHEAD. 

correct 

“attendance on meetings.” Inadvertently I left that out. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent to amend the second section of his amendment by 
including “attendance at meetings.” Is there objection? 

Chere was no objection. 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Chairman, I 
do now rise, 

Mr. BANKHEAD. 

The CHAIRMAN, 


Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 


move that 


Mr. Chairman, I am entitled to the floor. 


is not in order now. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, in view of the fact that 
Vocational Board, under its experience and administration 
of the Smith-Hughes Educational Act and also the act for the 
rehabilitation of the disabled 

Mr. VARE. Mr. Chairman, 
rend? 

The CHAIRMAN, It has just been reported. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. This amendment is simply to eliminate 
from this bill some authorizations for the expenditure of money 
which, in my judgment, without conference with other members 


the 


soldiers—— 


may we have the amendment 


the second section of the amendment so as to include | 


the committee | 
| not need any more, 


The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Banx- | 
WeAD| has the floor, and the motion of the gentleman from Texas | 


te 
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of the committee, is not authorized under the existing statys os 
the Vocational Board, for the reason that—-—. 

Mr. FESS Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I shall be glad to. 

Mr. FESS. I think I will agree with what the gentleman |, 
to say. This is purely administrative, and, quite naturally. j; 


S 


would be included in the investigations. 
The gentleman does not oppose the ame, 


Mr. BANKHEAD. 
ment? 

Mr. FESS. 
ment. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I ask for a vote on the amendment. 

Mr. VARE, May we have the amendment reported agai), ? 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment wij) }), 
again reported. 

The amendment was again read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offre, 
by the gentleman. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I desire to be heard in opposi 
tion to the amendment. I call the attention of the chairman o; 
the committee to the language proposed to be stricken oy|. 
which is “ for the purpose of making studies, investigations, and 
reports regarding the vocational rehabilitation of disabled per 
sons and their placements in suitable or gainful occupations.” 

It seems to me this is the very gist of the work of the Ieq- 
eral Board for Vocational Rehabilitation, and is the very thing 
that the money should be expended for, because the rest of ii 
is merely for the common administrative expenses of the board. 

Mr. FESS. I want to say to my friend that the Federal 
board has a force employed, and if there is any need of this 
work it will be done through the Department of Labor and 
also through the Department of Commerce, which two depart 
ments work in close cooperation. For that reason I did not 
think it would cripple the bill to let it go out. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment ot 
fered by the gentleman from Alabama | Mr. BANKHEAap]. 

The amendment was agreed. to. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, as a2 member of the commil 
tee I offer an amendment. , 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. BLANTON: Page 7, line 10, strike out all ot 
tion 5. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, on page 2 of this bill there i: 
authorized to be appropriated $500,000 for the first year; for t! 
second year $750,000, and for the third year $1,000,000. 

But we do not stop there. On the bottom of that page you wil 
find provision for further appropriations. In addition to the ap 
propriations I have mentioned you will find an additional appro- 
priation for the first year of $66,000; an additional appropria- 
tion for the second year of $46,000; and an additional appropria- 
tion for the third year of $34,000; these appropriations being in 
order to make it possible that the minimum allotment of 55,000 
ean be made to each State. That is all right as far as it goes 
But these additional appropriations of $50,000 for the remainde 
of this year and $75,000 each for the succeeding three years in 
section 5 are for administration alone. l 


As far as I am concerned, I accept the ay 


Texas offers 


Now, it has been stated 
upon the floor by every member of this committee from tlie 


| chairman down that the only function that this Federal hoard 


would have with respect to this fund, so far as the Federal board 
was concerned, was to apportion the money to the States. el 
in section 5 we are providing for the expenditure of $50,000 fo 


| the rest of this fiscal year for administrative purposes alone, 


and for each and every year for four years we are providing fo 


| an additional expenditure of $75,000 for administrative | 
| poses alone. 


For administering the fund for rehabilitatin: 
soldiers this Federal board already has its machinery, its 0!! 
its officers, assistants, experts, clerks, stenographers, and 
Now, what are some of these purp 
Let me read to you. [Cries of “ Vote! Vote!”] Oh, Mr. C! 
man, that is not going to stop me, if I have any of my five 
utes left. I have heard the howling of the coyotes on the pi: 


| of west Texas so often that mere noise does not bother in 


disconcert me. Now, let us see what this does, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has exp 
The question is on the amendment of the gentleman from ‘Te 
The question being taken, the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Src. 6. That the Federal Board for Vocational Education Its ! 
authorized and empowered to receive such gifts and donations 
either public or private sources as may be offered unconditionally. 
moneys received as gifts or donations shall be paid into the Trea: 
of the United States, and shall constitute a permanent fund, to 
called the “ Special fund for vocational rehabilitation of disabled 















io be used under the direction of the said board to defray the 

‘ ses of providing and maintaining courses of vocational rehabilita- 

iol special cases, including the payment of necessary expenses of 

1 s undergoing training. <A full report of all gifts and donations 

d and accepted, together with the names of the donors and the 

es tive amounts contributed by each, and all disbursements there- 
shall be submitted annually to Congress by said board. 


SEARS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
\ir. BEE. Myr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Vir. SEARS. I have a motion to recommit which I ask to 


ave read in my time. 

the CHAIRMAN. Dees the gentleman want something read 
for information in his time? 

\ir. SEARS. I move to strike out the last word, and ask to 
have this read in my time for the information of the House. 
It is a motion to recommit that I shall offer. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read it. 

the Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. SEARS moves to recommit the bill to the Committce on Education 
wilh instructions to report the same back instantcr with the following 
nendment : 
On page 3, line 7, after the word “act” strike out all of lines 7 
S down to the semicolon and insert the following: “And the Fed- 
er board shall furnish to the State boards annually general plans 
nd specifications or such information en yocational education as they 
have.”’ 
| also, in line 8, strike out all down to and including the semi- 
after ‘* directors,’ in line 17. 


SEARS. Mr. Chairman, for myself I have confidence in 
ever State board my State may select. If you study the bill 
refully, you will find that there will only go to each disabled 
son about $3.75 per annum, and I would like all of it to go 
io them and not to high-salaried persons. I therefore sincerely 
rust my motion to recommit will be adopted, in order that the 
© results may be obtained. I call attention seriously to the 

i that as the bill is drawn the State will have to report to the 
al board, and the large clerical force which will be neces- 

ry to make a careful study of all the States will have to go 
these reports. If they decide that the report of the State 

’ Pennsyivania is inadvisable, they will send it back to Penn- 
wnia, and then the board will go through it again and send 
ick to the Federal board in Washington. 

In my amendment the money goes directly to the State and is 
t for the benefit of those cripples and this beard furnishes 
cm such information as they may have. 
un not understand how anyone can vote against this motion 
commit from an economical standpoint, unless he has lost 

fidence in those who sent him here. 

the CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mir. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on this sec- 


OW close, 
rhe motion was agreed to. 
lr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do now 
und report the bill back to the House with the recommenda- 
that 


the amendments be agreed to and that the bill as 
ded do pass. 
rhe motion was agreed to. 
\-cordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 


ned the chair, Mr. MAppEeN, Chairman of the Committee of 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
inittee had had under consideration the bill CH. R. 4438) to 
provide for the promotion of vocational rehabilitation of 
persons disabled in industry or otherwise and their return 
civil employr- ent, and had directed him to report the same 

With sundry amendments, with ithe recommendation that 
amendments be agreed to and that the bill amended 


(1O DaSS, 


\ty 


1) 


Lilt its 


lhiESS. Mr. Speaker, under the rule [T believe the previ- 
( question is ordered. 
« SPEAKER. The previous question is ordered under the 
The question Is.a separate vote demanded on any 
dinent? 
Mi. BLACK. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
committee amendment. 
BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of no quo 
i, and pending that I move that the House do now adjourn. 
lhe SPEAKBR, The gentleman from Texas moves that the 
ixe do now adjourn. 
rhe question was taken, and the motion was lost. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas makes the point 
no quorum, and the Chair will count. [After counting.] 
l\o hundred and one Members present, not a quorum. 
Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 
Mir. CANNON, A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker, I 
lieve the previous question is ordered, 
The SPEAKER. It is. 


is, 


i 
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Mr. CANNON. I am informed by two or three parties that a 
demand will be made for the reading of the engrossed bill. 

The SPEAKER. That is not a parliamentary inquiry. 
gentleman from Wyoming moves a call of the House. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
BLANTON) there were 102 ayes and 91 noes. 

Mr. BLANTON. I ask for tellers. 

The question of tellers was taken and 14 Members arose. 

So the request for tellers was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the 
Sergeant at Arms will notify absentees, and the Clerk will call 
the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


The 


Ackerman Fordne y McAndrews Riordan 
Andrews, Md. Foster McArthur Robsion, Ky 
Anthony rear MeClintic Rowan 
Bacharach Freeman McFadden Rubey 
sarkley Fuller, Il. McKiniry Sabath 
Begg Fuller, Mass, McKinley Saunders, Va 
Benson Gallivan McLane Sehall 
Bland, V:. Gandy McLaughlin, Mich.Scott 
Booher Godwin, N. C, McPherson Scully 
Brand Goldfogle Madden Sells 
Brinson Goodall Major Sims 
Britten Goodwin, Ark. Mansfield Sinclair 
Caldwell Goodykoontz Mays Sinnott 
Campbell, Kans. Gould Moon Sisson 
Caraway Graham, la. Moore, Va, Slemp 
Carew Hamill Morgan Small 
Casey Hamilton Mott Smith, N. ¥ 
Clark, Fla, Hayden Mudd Snyder 
Collier Hetlin Neely Stedman 
Copley Llers¢ Nelson, Me Stephens, Miss. 
Costello Hill Nichols, Mich, Strong, Pa 
Cullen Houghton O'Connell Sullivan 


Davis, Minn, tloward Ogden Swope 


Dempsey Ireland Oliver Taylor, Ark, 
Dent Jefferis Olney Tilson 
Dewalt Johnson, Miss. Overstreet Tincher 
Donovan Johnston, N. Y. Paigt Upshaw 
Dooling Kahn Parket Voigi 
Doremus Kennedy, lowa Vell Ward 
Drane Kennedy, R. I, Peters Webb 
Dunn Kincheloe Vorter Wilsen, Pa, 
Eagle Kinkaid Pou Wise 
Elisworth LaGuardia Rainey, Henry T. Woods, Va. 
Evans, Mont. Langle) Rainey, Ala. Woodyard 


Fields Larsen teavis Zihlmar 
Fitzgerald Lee, Ga. Reber 
Flood Little Reed, N. \ 

The SPEAKER. On this vote 284 Members have answered to 
their names, a quorum 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker. I meve to dispense with 
further proceedings under the eall 

The motion was agreed to 

By unanimous consent leave was granted to Mr. RAMSEYER 
to Mr. Sears, and to Mr. Evans of Nevada to extend their re- 
marks in the Recorp on the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas | Mr. Buacx] de- 
mands a separate vote on the first committee amendment. Is a 


separate vote demanded on any other amendment? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I demand a separate vote on 
the Carss amendment, striking out of the paragraph on the first 
page the words “who are without sufficient means to provide 
for their own rehabilitation.” 


The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any other 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put the other amendments 
en grosse. The question is on agreeing to the other amend- 
ments. 

The other amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the first committee 


amendment. 
The Clerk read 


Page 1, out the words 
( ‘ 


as follows: 


ke ‘*jndusiry or otherwise ” and in- 
triculture, trade, commerce, manu- 


all the mechanic arts.” 


line 4, stril 





sert “ industrial pursuits, including 
facturing, mining, transportation 
The SPEAKER. 
tee amendment. 
The question was taken; and on a division 
Mr. BLANTON) there were—ayes 104, noes 26. 
Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 


is on agreeing to the commnit- 


The question 


(demanded by 


ADJOURN MENT. 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, as I have been informed that 
there has been a demand for the reading of the engrossed bill, 
and therefore that we can not pass the bill to-night, I move that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to: accordingly (at G o’elock and 55 


to-morrow, Friday, 


minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until 
October 17, 1919, at 12 o'clock noon. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the chairman of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission transmitting report of 
the Chief of the Bureau of Safety, relative to tests of the rail- 
way safety device submitted by the American Automatic Con- 
nector Co. (HH. Doc. No. 267), was taken from the Speaker’s 
table, referred to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
meree, and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas, from the Committee on Rules, 
to which was referred the resolution (H. Res. 339) from the 
Committee on Rules for the consideration of the bill H. R. 
9783, to provide a national budget system and an independent 
audit of Government accounts, reported the same _ without 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 386), which said 
bill and report were referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. ROGERS, from the Committee on Foreign Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 9822) to authorize the 
President of the United States to arrange and participate in 
un international conference to consider questions relating to 
international communication, reported the same with an amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No. 387), which said bill and 
report were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees 
{rom the consideration of the following bills, 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (CH. R. 7552) granting an increase of pension to Robert 
Wilks; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred 
10 the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 9287) granting an increase of pension to 
Fletcher Duling; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, 
and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 9402) granting an increase of pension to Francis 
©. Nash; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (CH. R. 8020) granting an increase of pension to Minard 
Wood; Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


were discharged 
which were re- 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 38 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DEWALT: A bill (H. R. 9972) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of War to donate to the borough of Fullerton, Pa., two Ger- 
man cannon or fie!dpieces ; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. PURNELL: A bill (H. BR. 9973) authorizing the Sec- 
retary of War to donate to the town of Linden, county of Mont- 
gomery, State of Indiana, one German cannon or fieldpiece; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs, 

sy Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota: A bill (H. R. 9974) to pre- 
vent certain aliens from being admitted into the civil service of 
the United States or entering its employment; to the Committee 
on Reform in the Civil Service. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9975) to protect the Government of the 
United States of America and its national emblem; to prevent 
the teaching or advocacy of crime, sabotage, or other unlawful 
inethods of terrorism; to deport certain aliens, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. DALLINGER: A bill (H. R. 9976) to prohibit the 
export of sugar from the United States or any place subject to 
its jurisdiction; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. CLARK of Florida: A bill (11. R. 9977) to establish 
and maintain a permanent foree of United States policemen in 
the District of Columbia for the protection of the public squares 
and reservations in said District, including the White House 
grounds; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. BEE: A bill (H. R. 9978) appropriating $100,000 for 
the purchase of cotton seed to be distributed in Aransas, Neuces, 
and San Patricio Counties, in Texas; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

sy Mr. SHERWOOD: A bill (H. R. 9979) to provide for the 
retirement of commissioned officers of the late Civil War; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 
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By Mr. KELLEY of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 9980) to aur) 
ize the reenlistment or reinstatement of enlisted men, desert. 
from the naval service, if pardoned by the President, and ¢,) 
other purposes ; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9981) to provide for the reorganizati,,,, 
of the Corps of Chaplains, and for other purposes; to the (yo), 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. SMITH of Michigan: A biil (H. R. 9982) to provide 
extra compensation to the soldiers, sailors, and marines of ¢):, 
war with Germany ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FORDNEY. A bill (H. R. 9983) to provide reve). 
and encourage domestic industries by the elimination, throy., 
the assessment of special duties, of unfair foreign competitioy. 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Ways and Mea), 

By Mr. DENT: A bill (H. R. 9984) to provide for the ests}, 
lishment of homes for the disabled soldiers who served in {| 
war with the Imperial German Government and the Iinpe: 
and Royal Austro-Hungarian Government, and to provide fv) 
the use of the surplus funds of a publication known as {)y 
Stars and Stripes, a newspaper published and circulated by t). 
American Expeditionary Forces in France, to that end, and fo, 
other purposes; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9985) for the acquisition, support, sud 
maintenance of a national cemetery in France, and for the re 
moval of the bodies of American soldiers in the recent war with 
the Imperial German Government and the Imperial and Roya| 
Austro-Hungarian Government, and who were buried upon for 
eign soil; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. STEVENSON: A bill (H. R. 10003) designating ti, 
American mountain laurel the national flower of the Unit 
States of America; to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. DALLINGER: Resolution (H. Res. 336) directing tl, 
Secretary of War to report to the House of Representatives t)y. 
amount of sugar in the possession of the War Department; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, resolution (H, Res. 337) directing the Secretary of th 
Navy to report to the House of Representatives the amount of 
sugar now in the possession of the Navy Department; to tli 
Committee on Naval Affairs, 

By Mr. HULINGS: Resolution (H. Res. 338) to increase the 
spirit of Americanism among all citizens of the United States: 
to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas: Resolution (H. Res. 339) 
for the immediate consideration of House bill 9788; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

$y Mr. SMITH of Michigan: Resolution (H. Res. 340) 
provide for the consideration of House bill 7656; to the Co 
mittee on Rules, 

By Mr. JOHN W. RAINEY: Joint resolution (H. J. Res 
233) repealing the act of November 21, 1918 (Public, No. 243 
Sixty-fifth Congress) ; to the Committee on the Judiciary 

By Mr. DENISON: Concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 33) 
for the appointment of a joint committee of three Members of 
the Senate and three of the House of Representatives for t! 
purpose of investigating health conditions in certain depart 
ments of the Government; to the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resoluti: 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BEGG: A bill (H. R. 9986) granting an increas 
pension to John Greek; to the Committee on Invalid Pensi«) 

By Mr. FOCHT: A bill (H. R. 9987) granting an increase of 
pension to William H. Clouser; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. HILL: A bill (H. R. 9988) granting an increase of pen- 
sion to Harrison C. Dunham; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. , 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9989) granting an increase of pensiv! 
Josephine M. Chittenden; to the Committee on Invalid IP 
sions, 

Also, a bill (CH. R. 9990) granting an increase of pensio! 
Olney A. Gifford; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 9991) granting a pension 
Nathaniel N. Robbins; to thé Committee on-Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9992) granting a pension to Mary Silve! 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. McCULLOCH: A bill (H. R. 9993) granting a pens 
to Brice Selby ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9994) granting a pension to Albert \. 
Lyke; to the Committee on Pensions. : f 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9995) granting a pension to Corwin \V. 
Holibaugh; to the Committee on Pensions, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 9996) granting an inerease of pension to 
itmil A. Akerinan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

$v Mr. McKINIRY: A bill (H. R. 9997) for the relief of 
Philip Sheridan; to the Committee on Claims. 

3y Mr. MICHENER: A bill (H. R. 9998) to remove the charge 
of desertion from the record of Melville Van Auker ; to the Com- 
nittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MOON: A bill CH. R. 9999) granting an increase of 
pension to James B. King; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MOORE of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 10000) granting a 
pension to Annie Hoover; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10001) granting a pension to Rhoda E. 
Pryor; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WILSON of Louisiana: A bill (H. R. 10002) authoriz- 
ing the Secretary of the Interior to issue patent to R. L. Cre- 
dille, mayor of the village of Bonita, La., in trust for certain 
purposes; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Petition of the city council 
of the city of Minneapolis, favoring legislation to fix the profits 
to be allowed manufacturers, jobbers, and retailers of sugar; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CURRY of California: Petition of Sacramento Parlor, 
No. 3, Native Sons of the Golden West, in favor of laws prohibit- 
ing Japanese “ picture brides” and other oriental immigration ; 
to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. HILL: Petition of residents of the city of Norwich, 
N. Y., for national ownership and Government operation of 
railroads; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merece, 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa: Petition of sundry citizens of 
lowa, urging support of the Kenyon bill (S. 2202); to the Com- 
inittee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of National Association for Advancement of 
(Colored People, of Keokuk, Iowa, urging support of Dyer bill; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KINKAID: Petition of R. E. Moran and 132 other resi- 
dents of Callaway, Nebr., protesting against the provisions of the 
Kahn and Wadsworth military-training bills; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 


o~ 
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SENATE. 
Fripay, October 17. 1919. 


The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. 
following prayer: 

Alnighty God, we commit our way into Thy hands. Thou 
hast led us thus far. Thy providence has been over us. Thou 
hast called us to the mighty tasks of our day, and we look to 
the center and source of wisdom and grace and power and ask 
thee by Thy spiritual ministry to fit us for the solemn and 
the great responsibility which is upon us. Guide us by Thine 
own unerring counsel. For Christ’s sake. Amen. 

The Vice President being absent, the President 
took the chair. 

The Seeretary proceeded to read the Journal of the proceed- 


Prettyman, D. D., offered the 


pro tempore 
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ings of the legislative day of Tuesday, October 14, 1919, when, | 


on request of Mr. Smoor and by unanimous consent, the fur- 
ther reading was dispensed with and the Journal was approved. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

‘The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 
Ashurst Ifarding 
fall Harris 
Bankhead Harrison 


McKellar 
McLean 
McNary 


Sheppard 
Shields 
Simmons 


Brandegee Henderson Moses Smith, Ariz. 
Calder Hitchcock Myers Smith, Ga 
Capper Johnson, Calif Nelson Smoot 
Chamberlain Jones, N. Mex. New Spencer 
Colt Jones, Wash. Newberry Sterling 
Culberson Kendrick Norris Sutherland 
Cummins Kenyon Nugent Thomas 
Dillingham Keyes Overman ‘Townsend 
Kdge King Page Trammell 
Fernald Kirby Penrose Underwood 
Fletcher Knox Pittman Wadsworth 
Frelinghuysen La Follette Poindexter Walsh, Mont. 
Gay Lenroot Pomerene Watson 
Gerry Lodge Ransdell Wolcott 
Hale McCormick Robinson 


Mr. NEWBERRY. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. WarrEN], the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Cur- 


The Secretary will call the roll, | 


SE 





TIS}, the Senator from Colorado [Mr. Puipres], and the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. Siro] are engaged in a committee hear 
ing. 

Mr. GERRY. The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Joun- 
SON] and the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Smrru] are 
detained from the Senate by illness in their families. The Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma [Mr. OweEN], the Senator from Kentucky 
{[Mr. STANrey], the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Drar]}, 
and the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WatLsH] are absent 
on public business. The Senator from Kentucky |[Mr. Beck- 
HAM], the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Smirn], the Senator 
from Mississippi |Mr. Witrtams], the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. REED], and the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore] are 
detained on official business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Seventy-one Senators have 
answered to their names. There is a quorum present. 


ESTIMATES OF APPROPRIATIONS. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
a letter from the Secretary of the Interior submitting a de 
ficiency estimate of appropriation in the sum of $147 required 
by the Reclamation Service to cover items disallowed in the 
accounts of C. G. Duganne, former disbursing officer of that 
service (S. Doc. No. 136), which, with the accompanying paper, 
was referred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered 
to be printed. 

He also laid before the Senate a communication from the 
Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a letter from the Post- 
master General submitting a supplemental estimate of appro 
priation in the sum of $1,500,000 required for additional em- 
ployees in the Postal Service, fiscal year 1920 (S. Doc. No. 157), 
which, with the accompanying paper, was referred to the Com 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


PROMOTION OF FOREIGN COMMERCE, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the Director of the Bureau of Mines, which 
was ordered to lie on the table and be printed in the Recorp, 
us follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BUREAU OF MINES, 
Washington, October 16, 1919. 

My Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: In accordance with the resolution (S. R 
203) recently passed by the Senate, I herewith advise you of the activi 
ties of the Bureau of Mines in the cooperative work with other Govern 
ment departments in Washington relating to the foreign commerce of th: 
United States. The bureau was not named specifically in the resolution, 
but inasmuch as reference was made to other agencies in other depart- 
ments of the Government, I believe it advisable to apprise you of wh 
the bureau has done and is doing in this respect. 

The bureau’s chief and perhaps most satisfactory contact work with 
the other departments has come through its representation on th: 
economic liaison committee, which, as you may know, meets cvery 
Wednesday morning at the State Department under the able chairmar 
ship of Mr. Wesley Frost, chief of the economic intelligence section of 
the department. 

The work of the committee has resulted in the preparation and d 
bution among the various departments of valuable and timely reports 
pertinent subjects and questions relating to the foreign commerce of t 
United States and its economic relations with other governments. ‘Tl 
reports have covered such subjects as coal, petroleum, potash, cotton 
finance, credits, ete., and their preparation has served to acquaint th 
representatives of the various departments concerned with the informa 


} 


tion and opinions of the other departments in a more thorough an 
comprehensive manner than has heretofore been the case. 
The committee, as I understand it, has no recognized official status 


but was initiated solely on the responsibility of the Secretary of State. 
In consequence of the lack of official status and because of some differ 
ence of opinion among the heads of the various departments represented, 
no publication of the activities and reports of the committee has been 
permissible, which in certain cases has, I believe, prevented the dissemi- 
nation of the reports where such publicity might do an appreciabk 
amonnt of good. 

Part of the time of one man and a clerk have been spent upon this 
work since its inauguration, with such additional assistance in the way 
of expert advice and committee consultation as it has been necessary to 
obtain from the various specialists of the bureau whose special subjects 
are under consideration. The cost of this work is therefore nominal! 

In addition to the bureau’s participation in the work of the economic 
liaison committee, it has obtained such information as was possible from 
various sources and expressed such opinions, chiefly in the nature ot 
written reports on special subjects, as circumstances and the limited 
personnel available for the werk allowed. This work naturally cover 
the whole field of minerals and metals, particularly with regard to the 
beneficiation, both in mining and metaliurgy. The bureau has be 
ticularly concerned recently with the international situation in petrol 


n pat 
1 pa 





ul 
and coal. 

I believe it would be of distinct value to the bureau, other Govern 
ment departments, and the country at large, if the entire time of as 
able representative of the bureau and such clerical assistance he 


might require could be engaged in this contact work, so that the bu 
might have not only the assistance of other departments and render such 
assistance to them as it could in foreign trade matters, but also in ordei 


that the work of the various bureau specialists in matters having to do 
with foreign commerce could be correlated and disseminated from ons 
source, 

If it is in order, in accordance with the resolution, I believe it advis- 
able to consider giving official status to the economic liaison committee 
or some such cooperative body representing the various Government de 
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partments, and that the deliberations aud reports of such a nese’ “ Whereas article 10 and other articles would compel the America; 


be given to the public under proper safeguards. 
that this will give you the information desired, I am, Mr. 


i. 


should 

Trusting 
Vi nf 
Mik 


ly, MANNING, 


Director. 


sincer VAN. 


yours, 


PRESIDEN TUE SENATE. 
THI 

A message from the House of Representatives, by D. Kk. Hemp- 
stead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had passed 
2 bill (H. R. 9782) to regulate further the entry of aliens into 
the United States, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
senate, 


The honorable the Ol 


MESSAGE FROM HOUSE. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


PITTMAN. Mr. President, I have a telegram here from 
‘resbyterian Synod of California and Nevada approving the 
covenant of the league of nations. Task to have it read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will 
Without objection, 


The Secretary read as 


Mi 
the | 


read, 


follows: 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., 
Or THE UNITED STATES, 
of Senator Pittman, of Nevada, Washington, D. C.: 

The Synod of California and Nevada, consisting of over 55,000 com- 
municants, in regular annual session assembled in San Francisco, while 
not committing itself upon the justice of the Shantung award or other 
details of the peace treaty, dees nevertheless enthusiastically indorse 
the treaty as a whole, including the provisions for the establishment of 
2 league of nations, and commends this treaty as humane and Christian, 
and it urges upon the Representatives of California and Nevada, the 
Hon. JAMES PHELAN and the Hon. Hiram W. Jonnson, of California, 
and the honorable Mr. PrrtTMAN and the honorable Mr. HENDERSON, of 
Nevada, their support of the measure of adoption, and strongly oppose 
any resceryations or amendments which might invalidate the treaty as a 
whol: 


October 16, 1919. 


The SENATE 


Care 


Wa. S. Younc, Stated Clerk. 
HENDERSON. 1 huve received a similar telegram, which 
{ was going to ask to have read, but I join with my colleague in 
the presentation of the telegram which has been read and which 
Will be inserted in the Recorp. I present the telegram addressed 
to me and ask that it be received and appropriately referred. 
Mr. POINDEXTER. I wish to announce that I have received 
a2 good many more telegrams than those that have been intro- 
duced. The telegrams I have received are opposed to the league 
of nations. I shall not offer them. 
Mr. LODGE. I submit a telegram which I ask to have read. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the Sec- 
retary will read as requested. 
The Secretary read as follows: 
SAN FRAN¢ 


Mr 


isco, CALivr., October 16, 1919, 
mn. Ilenry CABor LopGe, 
Chairman Foreign Relations Committec, 
United States Scnate, Washington, D. C.: 
\mericans and friends of Irisn freedom, we protest against imputa 
Senator Joun Suane WILLIAMS that friends of Irish freedom, 
ollectively or individually, have threatened assassination to any 
either in official or private life. Our organization countenances 
gal, constitutional methods of presenting the case of Ireland to 
low citizens May we ask that you give this protest proper pub 
CLARKE BRANCH 
FRIENDS OF IRISH FREEDOM, 
Hven O'CONNOR, President. 
T. O'LEeARY, Secretary. 


LODGE presented 2 memorial of the faculty and students 


THOMAS J. 


Mr. 
of 
against the ratification of the league of nations treaty, which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Ihave here a copy of resolutions adopted 
py the Legislative Leagte of New York City, N. Y., an organization 
maintained by some public-spirited women of that State. The 
resolutions have to do with the covenant of the league of nations 
and condemn it as presented, and I ask that they may be printed 
in the Recorp. 


| 


| 


i 


i for all 


| white 


St. Meinrad Seminary, at St. Meinrad, Ind., remonstrating | 


There being no objection, the resolutions were ordered to be | 


printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

The following resolution was adopted by the Legislative League, New 

York City, October 2, 1919: 

* Whereas the German peace treaty and the so-called league of nations 
covenant should have been entirely separate instruments, but were 
purposely made into a conglomerate in orde1 
\merican people should accept the whole mass of entanglements 
obligations for the sake of speedily making peace with Germany ; and 

* Whereas our Congress has the power to declare the war at an end and 
| a state of peace now cxists between the United States and Ger 

nuiuy; and 

Whereas the league of nations covenant is grossly discriminatory 


and 


people to send their boys to and expend their taxes in any part o 
the globe where democracy manifests itself as it did with us in 177); 
7 oe to suppress freedom and independence, even with shot sn 
shell; and 
“Whereas the league of nations definitely creates a superstate depriving 
the United States of her sovereignty, impairing the prestige of oy; 
Monroe doctrine, interfering with immigration and other interna 
policies ; and 
“ Whereas our beloved country has gained its power, its greatness, {| 
wealth, and its prestige because of its untrammeled freedom o 
action, and because of its adherence to WaShington’s admonition { 
beware of foreign entanglements; and 
“Whereas we believe that the United States and its people can sery 
humanity better by their free and independent action rather than }) 
the dictates of a forcign council or assembly: Be it 
** Resolved, That we, the Legislative League of New York City, som 
of the mothers of the country, affectionately wishing the welfare 5 
our beloved land, earnestly urge that Congress shall declare to {h, 
world that the war with Germany is ended and that a state of pea 
now exists between the United States and Germany ; be it further 
“ Resolved, That we beg the Senators of the United States now deb: 
ing our entering the so-called league of nations, that they cast th 


} votes for the good of the American people and defeat the ratification « 


the so-called league of nations.” 

Mr. SPENCER. I present a memorial from the Nations 
Race Congress of America relating to certain phases whic! 
are especially applicable to the colored race, and ask that it ma 
be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the memorial was ordered to } 
printed in the Recorn, as follows: 


A Memorial. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., October 


To th United States of America 


We, the National Race Congress of America, in its fourth sessic 
representing 12,000,000 negroes, and viewing with alarm the spre: 
of lawlessness and the growing injustice to millions of those loy: 
Americans, most respectfully petition the Congress of the United Stat: 
as follows, to wit: 

1, That you pass the antilynching bill, now pending, with the amen 
ment giving any Federal court jurisdiction of the crime of lynchin 
regurdiess of venuc. 

2. That there be identical accommodations upon all common carrier 
both in interstate and intrastate travel. 

o. That all Federal registrations and 
under Federal supervision. 

4. That the statute on the removal of causes be so amended th: 
plaintiffs and complainants shall have the rights .in instituting suit 
in a Federal court on the ground of local prejudice that defendants hav: 
in removing causes to a Federal court on the ground of local prejudi 
notice to be given under the amendment as now provided by law. 

5. That a law be enacted creating a board of conciliation, the pi 
sonnel of which shall be named by the United States Congres: 
whose duties shall be to investigate and report to Congress on 


10, 1919. 


Congress of the 


elections be placed and li 


| matters of racial unrest, racial discriminations, and racial antipath 


6. That a law be enacted providing equal military and nayal train 
American citizens. 

7. That a law be enacted making the assemblage or formation « 
posse in any county unlawful, unless said assemblage or posse be « 
by the sheriff of the county in which assembled, and said assemblas: 
posse without the call of the sheriff of said county shall be prima fi: 
evidence of mob violence, 

S. That all legislation affecting labor be so drawn and passed th 
it can not be used for discriminations on account of race, creed 
color, nnd that there be an economic wage scale that shall app) 
and colored alike. 

William Harrison, Illinois, chairman ; Daniel L. Reed, Texi 
John R. Hawkins, District of Columbia; J. A. Whitted 
Pennsylvania; P. W. Howard, Mississippi, secretar) 
P. J. Bryant, Georgia; Charles Stewart, Illinois; \ 
Calvin Chase, District of Columbia; R. L. Vann, len 
sylvania: W. T. Andrews, South Carolina; George |! 
Haynes, Tennessee; FE. H. Coit. South Carolina: W. |! 
Brooks. District of Columbia; R. FE. 8. Tomey, Flori 
A. I. Prielleau, South Carolina. 
the National Race Congress October 10, 1919. 

W.‘H. JERNAGIN. 
President, Washington, /). ©. 

C, H, STEPTHAU, 
Secretary, Baltimore, ili. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I ask to have inserted in the Rrcorp 
telegram announcing the support of the league of nations b) 
religious organization in Massachusetts; by a religious conv 
tion in Nebraska; also a telegram from the Protestants © 
Sacraniento, Calif., to the same effect; a telegranr stating | 


| number of signatures of petitions, being 5384 in number, se!) 


that the peace-loving | 


siinst the United States in that Great Britain has been given six | 


votes in the assembly while the great United States of America has 
wn given only one, even though our States are more nearly soy- 
ereign than are the British colonies ; and 
* Whereas the United States went into the war ‘ to make the world safe 
for democracy,’ but as a matter of fact the league of nations maxes 
the world safe for imperialism and autocracy, throttling the spread 
ef democracy forever ; and 


to the Senator from California [Mr. JoHnson], asking him t 
support the league of nations; a telegram from the Shakespeate 
Club of Pasadena, Calif., with a membership of 700 women, 
supporting the league of nations, and asking for the immedi- 
ate ratification of the treaty; also a telegram from the Mu- 
sicians’ Club of Los Angeles, Calif., announcing their discus- 
sion and support of the league of nations; also a telegram fro! 
the president and secretary of the Teachers’ Association ol 
Pasadena, Calif., 200 members, supporting the league Of ha- 
tions, and asking for the immediate ratification of the treaty; 
and also a telegrum to the same effect from a political organi- 
zation of Missouri. 

There being no objection, the telegrams and communications 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 








1919. 
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SHELBURNE FALLS, MASs., October 15, 1919. 
Senator Hircncock, 
Senate, Washington, D. C.: 
Franklin Association Congregational Churches and ministers again 
puts itself on record in favor of the league of nations. 


O. FE. Harpy. 
WEEPINGWATER, NEBr., October 15, 1919, 
Hon. GILBERT M. Ilircuecock, 
United States Senate, Washinyton, D. C.: 

Resolved by the Nebraska Congregational coufcrence in annual session 
at Weepingwater, Nebr., October 13-15, 1919, That we consider a final 
yote upon the treaty of peace with Germany without delay a matter of 
urgent necessity; that while recognizing its imperfections we urge the 
ratification of the treaty without amendment or reservations necessi- 
tating a reopening of the negotiations; that we hereby instruct the 


business community committee to communicate these resolutions to 
President Wilson, to Senator LopGr, and to Senators Hircucock and 


Norris of Nebraska. 
Cuas. ROGERS, 
JOHN A. ANDRESS, 
Louis HIgEs, 
Committee on Resolutiona, 
SACRAMENTO, CALIF., October 15, 1919. 
Llircncock, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The Sacramento Church Federation Council, representing the thou- 
ands of Protestants in Sacramento, the home town of Senator Hiram 
JOHNSON, after a careful study of the peace treaty and the league of 
nations, have decided with but one dissenting voice to wire 
JOHNSON the following: 

“At the regular meeting of the Sacramento Church Federation to-day 
it was voted that we deplore your attitude on the league of nations and 
that we are still strong for the covenant.” 

SACRAMENTO CrturcH FEDERATION, 
M. I’. HARBAUGH, 
Executive Secretary, 


Senator GILBERT 


SAN Francisco, CAuir., October 15, 1919. 
Senator G. M. Hitrcucock, 
Senate Office Buildiny, Washington, D. C.: 


‘To-day mailed Senator JoHNsoN 534 signatures on petition. Warren 
Olney, justice of supreme court, addressed meeting resulting in 


telegrams signed and sent to Senator JOHNSON. 
WoMEN’s LEAGUE FOR PEACE TREATY. 


postals and 7 


PASADENA, CALIF., October 14, 1919. 
Iircucock, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Shakespeare Club of Pasadena, Calif.. having a membership of 700 
women, at its business meeting October 14, by vote approved the imme- 
diate ratification of the treaty of peace and the league of nations by the 
United States Senate. 


senator 


Mrs. Frank H. Fears, 
Corresponding Secretary. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIP., October 1}, 1919. 
GILBERT HITCHCOCK, 
Senate Building, Washington, D. C. 
ITONORABLE Str: I have the honor of advising you that at a meeting 
f the Musician Club, of this city, last night, after an address by L. A. 
ilandly on the league of nations, on motion by Charles Wakefield Cad- 
nan the club earnestly urged the early ratification of the treaty that 
1! make the league of nations reality. 


senator 


rep A. BAcOoN, Seertary. 


JOHN Muvtr INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL, 
Pasadena, Calif., October 10, 1919, 
HiIircHCOCK, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Str: The following resolution was unanimously adopted by the 
TPasadena Teachers’ Asscciation, which consists of 300 members: 

‘ Resolved, That the Pasadena Teachers’ Association, believing that 
no other way presents itself to peacefully solve international problems, 
and that the United States should share the responsibilities as well as 
the advantages of a world power, urges the Senators of the State of 
California to assist in the ratification of the peace treaty and the 
ovenant of the league of nations without delay or amendment.” 

Very truly, yours, 


Senator GILBERT M. 


GEORGE Hetzer, President. 
JANE J. POULSEN, Secretary. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., October 15, 1919. 
nator Hrremcock, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Please read the following into CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorpD: 
_ “We, the Democratic Women’s Central Committee 
Missouri, in convention assembled, do urge the United States Senate to 
atify the peace treaty with its accompanying league of nations 
ovenant as soon as possible, leaving further reservations and amend- 
nents to the constituent membership of the league of nations as they 
(ry it out in actual experience,” ; 

Mrs. W. W. MARTIN, 

Democratic State Central Committee Missouri. 


Mr. NEW. I send to the desk a copy of resolutions adopted by 

Inass meeting of the Friends of Irish Freedom held in the city 
of Indianapolis, Ind., on the evening of October 11, and ask that 
they may be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
Resolutions adopted at meeting at Tomlinson Mall, Indianapolis, Ind., 

October 11, 1919. 


Whervas the United States entered the World War under the most solemn 
declaration of our President, who said: “America is fighting for the 
liberation of peoples everywhere from the aggression of autocratic 
force; for the liberty, the self-government, and the undictated de- 
relopment of all peoples": and 


Vember 


Senator 


of the State of | 
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Whereas every nation which engaged in the conflict accepted 
gospel of world liberty as announced by our President ; and 
Whereas England has subjected the people of Ireland to her rule for 
seven and one-half centuries, and still continues to do so against th 
will of the Irish people, expressed in the republican form of govern 
ment which they, by an overwhelming majority, established to rule 
themselves : Therefore be it 
Resolved, That we, American citizens, who have assembied here to 
encourage and support the Irish Republic and do honor to the President 
of Ireland, do earnestly indorse and support the demand of the Irish 
people for the free exercise of their right of national independence : 
that we sincerely and respectfully urge the President and Congress of 
the United States to give immediate and effective recognition to the 
Irish Republic as the first and most necessary step in securing a lasting 


this 


new 


peace for the world and in redeeming our pledge given when entering 
the late war. 
Whereas the covenant of the league of nations in its present form 


without the previous recognition of Ireland’s independence, would in 

effect condemn the Irish people to continue bondage by pledgin; 

America’s support to England against any nation which might 

to render assistant to Ireland in her struggle for freedom: Be it 

Resolved, That we call upon the Senate of the United States to oppos: 
and vote against the said covenant, and we approve of the attitude 
adopted by Senators WaTson and New, of Indiana, in their opposition 
to the said covenant; and 


seckh 


Whereas England is expending approximately at the rate of $60,000,000 
per year on her army of occupation in Ireland alone, not to mention 
the still larger sums spent in maintaining f 
amongst other subject peoples: Be it further 

i Resolved, That we call upon Congress to withhold further loans or 

financial accommodations to Great Britain until she withdraws he! 


armies oO occupatl 


| army of occupation from Ireland. 


317 


Copies of these resolutions to be sent to the President of the United 
States, to Vice President MARSHALL, and to Senators WATSON and New 

Mr. MYERS presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Park 
County, Mont., remonstrating against the enactment of legis 
lation providing for the establishment of game sanctuaries in 
national forests, which was referred to the Committee on Fores 
Reservations and Protection of Game. 

Mr. NEWBERRY presented memorials of sundry citizens ot 
Detroit, Mich., remonstrating against the establishment 
department of education, which were referred to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

Mr. McLEAN presented a petition of the Connecticut Baptis 
Convention, and a petition of sundry citizens of New Haven, 
Conn., praying for the ratification of the proposed league of 
tions treaty, which were ordered to lie on the table. 


or a 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 
Mr. McCORMICK., 
RECORD a 
Okla. 
There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be printes 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Mr. President, I ask to have printed in the 
letter from a soldier, who writes to me from Madill, 


MADILL, OKLA., July 9, 1919 

Dear Str: I write you this letter, believing that you will not hesit 
to publish a letter written by a soldier boy who saw active service on th: 
battle front in the great World War with Company B, Three hundred 


and forty-fourth Machine Gun Battalion, Ninetieth Division, and who 
followed the old Stars and Stripes in the battles of the Meuse, Argon 


and St. Mihiel. 

It appears from reading your daily paper that you have nothing t 
offer your readers but to abuse and make fun of people that happen to 
oppose the United States adopting the proposed league of nations. You 
fail to offer any intelligent reason why the British-Wilson league should 
be accepted by this country, but content yourself by offering insults and 
contempt to the free-thinking people of* America that are standing out 
and favoring this great Nation of ours retaining its traditional polic: 
promulgated and established by the immortal Washington, Jefferson, 
Madison, and Monroe and adhered to by Lincoln, McKinley, and Roos 
velt of keeping out of any entangling alliances with foreign nations 

You also forget that President Woodrow Wilson as late as February, 
1916, bitterly assailed that class of citizens that were advocating going 
into the war with Germany or becoming involved in any foreign entangle 
ments or alliances, and made the statement that he did not know what 
their standard of citizenship was, but that he could not subscribe to that 
standard. 

Every reasonable man knows that in past history following every 
great war we have a bountiful crop of pacifists that are always promul 
gating some doctrine to prevent future wars; in fact, President Wilson. 
in 1916, led lots of people to believe that it did not make any diflerenc 
what happened, that he would keep this country out of war, and it i- 
very evident at this time, through the metropolitan press of the count: 
which has no fixed convictions on any principle of government am 
whose conscience is only moved by the jingle of gold, that lots of peo; 
are being led to believe that the proposed British-Wilson leagu 
nations will prevent future wars for all time to come, when in truth an 
in fact the adoption of this proposed league of nations means that th 





free Government of the United States no longer exists and that th: 
of government at Washington will have been removed to Ge 
Switzerland, where a few autocratic men, seiected without any voi 


vote of the people, will assemble with the kings and emperor 
ezars of the world and dictate the destiny of the world; that our N 

by this agreement, pledges the last dollar of America and the last di: 
of American blood to police and protect the empires, the kingdoms, and 
the monarchies of all Europe, Asia, and Africa; and that all this su 
posed sentiment that is being talked about for this league of natio! 
comes from the international bankers, the profiteers, that got rich ot 
of the recent World War; these loud-mouthed patriots that petitioned 
Congress to pass the draft law and then used all their influence to keep 
their own boys at home. I now fling the challenge in your face that th 
boys that went through the horrors of the war on the actua! battle front 
are not making any howl or sending out any ex-lresidents or Presidents 
to make speeches in behalf this un-American propaganda called the league 
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of nations. I have not heard of any of the fathers and mothers, 
brothers and sisters of the thousands of dead American soldiers that 
sleep on foreign battle fields writing any letters or making any speeches 
in favor of this infamous doctrine called the league of nations, which 
hinds this great, free country of ours to act as general policeman and 
guardian for the world and destroys our Nation, its Constitution, and 
its sovereignty, but in my bumble judgment this proposed scheme should 
properly be called the alliance of the money changers, profiteers, and the 
get-rich-quick, who have no respect for the blood of American soldiers, 
the weeping of widows, and the groans of orphans as long as money can 
be poured into their coffers through any channel. 

Will thank you to publish this letter, and if you have any sane or 
intelligent reason why any good citizen should use their influence to have 
the Senate of the United States approve this proposed league of nations, 
i would be glad for you to present them without abusing people who 
happen to differ from you 

Yours, very truly, 
LEONARD MCKENZIE. 


CLAIMS O1 


ARMY OFFICERS. 

Mr. NEW, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 2120) for the relief of certain officers 
in the United States Army, asked to be discharged from further 
consideration of the bill and that it be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Claims, which was agreed to. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED. 


Bills and joint resolutions were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. RANSDELL: 

A bill (S. 3244) to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to issue patent to R. L. Credille, mayor of the village of Bonita, 
La., in trust, for certain purposes; to the Committee on Public 
Lands. 

By Mr. WADSWORTH: 

A bill (S. 3245) to regulate the marriage of persons in the 
mnilitary and naval forces of the United States in foreign coun- 
tries, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, : 

By Mr. LENROOT: 

A bill (S. 3246) for the relief of 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. SMITH of Georgia: 

A bill (S. 3247) to require the Secretary of War to cause 
i survey to be made for a canal from Cumberland Sound 
through the St. Marys River, thence io the Suwanee River, and 
through the Suwanee River to St. Marks, on the Gulf of 
Mexico; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. JONES of Washington: 

A bill (S. 3248) equalizing the pay of retired enlisted men 
of the United States Army and the United States Marine Corps; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

by Mr. NORRIS: 

\ bill (S. 3249) granting an 
Blair; to the Committee on 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 116) authorizing the Secretary 
of War to toan to the city of Portland, Oreg., tents, cots, 
blankets, and pillows for the use of visitors attending the 
forty-sixth annual of the Imperial Council, Ancient 
Arabic Order, Nobles of the Mystic Shrine, in June, 1920; and 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res, 117) to provide certain metal 
for the making of a national memorial carillon (with accom- 
panving paper) ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


Hugo Stamm; to the Com- 


pension to Alfred 


increvse of 


Pensions. 


session 


THE IkIsit 


Moniana. I 


QUESTION, 


Mr. WALSH of 
that it be read. 
The Secretary 
Wher 


submit a resolution and ask 


read the resolution (S. Res. 215), as follows: 


as by the treaty between Germany on the one side and the allied 
1 powers on the other, signed at Versailles the 28th 
day of June, A. D. 1919, it is provided that the same will come into 
between the powers ratifying the same upon the deposit of 
atifications by Germany and three of the said allied and associated 
powers; and 
Whereas the said treaty has now been ratified by Germany and by three 
the said powers, to wit, France, Great Britain, and Italy, and 
be in effect between the said powers and the other signatories to 
ihe said treaty that have ratified the same upon the formal issuance 
of the procés-verbal reciting the ratifications aforesaid; and 
Whereas by virtue of the said treaty the league of nations will there- 
upon come into being and be authorized to entertain representations 
in aeccordance with article 11 of the covenant for the league of 
nations, as follows: 

It is also declared to be the friendly right of each member of 
the league to bring to the attention of the assembly or of the council 
uny circumstance whatever affecting international relations which 
threatens to disturb either international peace or the good under- 
standing between nations, upon which peace depends ”: and 

Whereas the amicable relations between Great Britain and the United 
States are continually imperiled by controversies over the govern- 
ment of Ireland: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate that whenever the 

United States becomes a member of said league of nations, by ratifica- 

tion of the said treaty or otherwise, the Government of the United 

States should present to the council or the assembly of the league the 

state of affairs in Ireland and the right of its people to self-government. 


ned associated 


Torce 


1} 
wil 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
tion goes over until to-morrow. 
Mr. WALSH of Montana. That course is satisfactory. 


ANALYSIS OF LABOR PROVISIONS OF THE TREATY, 


Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, there is no question more jn- 
volved or more far-reaching in its effect upon the future of this 
country than Part XIII of the treaty, which deals with the labo; 
question. Because it is apparently in the interest of labor this 
phase of the treaty has had little opposition from Members of 
the Senate or the public generally. It is of such great impor 
tance that it ought to be thoroughly examined into before th, 
treaty is finally passed upon. In fact, it is a subject that war 
rants a study and discussion that once entered upon will tak: 
several weeks of the Senate's time. 

I know that there is a widespread feeling throughout thy 
country that the treaty should be disposed of at once, but Pai 
XIII is fraught with so much danger to the economic good o{ 
our Nation, and there is such a great possibility of injury 1. 
only to labor but to the industry of the country as well thai 
even if the ratification of the treaty is delayed for anotl 
month this subject ought to be thoroughly ventilated. I hay: 
had given to me an analysis of Part XIII, prepared by Mi: 
Eugene E. Smith, editor of Labor Opinion, published at Port 
land, Oreg. This is a monthly digest of contemporary lal: 
and industrial thought as expressed in labor, financial, an 
trade press. I commend this analysis to the careful consider: 
tion of the Members of this body, and I ask unanimous conse) 
that it be printed in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
ordered, 

The analysis is as follows: 


Under the rule, the resoly 


Without objection, it is 


Peace Wirn 


Smith.) 


“Parr XIII, Lapor, Treaty or 


“(By Eugene E. 


GERMANY, 


* The following is in no wise intended to be controversial | 
argumentative, but it is intended that it shall start a train ot 
thought that will lead toward and arrive at a proper determina 
tion of the question, Can the Democracy of the Republic of thi 
United States of America, functioning through its constitute; 
Government and the administration thereof, as that adminis 
tration may be changed from time to time by the vote of all thx 
people, operate more efficientiy for social progress for all o 
people unhampered by a political, official alliance with 1 
socialistic movements of Europe, or will it be aided in 
efforts and then for unity by such an alliance? To keep cl 
and apart in the mind of the reader matters of fact and matt: 
of the writer’s opinion and the conclusions reached based o1 
combination of both on specific points, such facts, opinions 
conclusions are so captioned in that which follows. 

“Facts: Part 18, captioned “ Labor,” treaty of peace w 
Germany (U. S. Senate Doc. No. 49, to be had on applicatior 
your Senator or to the Government Printing Office, Washingto. 
D. C.), establishes a permanent organization (art. 387) 
nized by the peace commission as an ‘organization of lab: 
(art. 386), to be international in character and make-up, 
membership by a nation in the league of nations carrying wit! 
it the obligations of membership in the labor organization (art. 
387). The permanent organization of labor is to consist of 

“ First. A general conference of representatives of thi 
tions members of the league; and 

* Second. An international labor office (art. 388). 

* Por the purpose of summarizing, we will take up the mua 
up of the general conference of representatives first. The « 
ference will meet at least once in every year, and may be le 
oftener if it is determined an occasion may so require. Ii 
be composed of four delegates from each of the nations, ni 
bers of the league, two of whom will be Government delegates, 
i. e., appointed by the Government to represent the Gov 
ment’s, hence the public’s, interests; one of whom will be 
pointed by the Government, who shail be nominated by the em- 
ployers, and one of whom shall be appointed by the Gov 
ment, who shall be nominated by the workpeople of the mei! 
nation. Provision is made for advisers to the delegates, : 
where women are affected women advisers may be selected. -\! 
adviser may only speak in the conference upon request by the 
delegate whom he or she accompanies and on authorization o! 
the president of the conference, and may not vote; however, : 
adviser may be privileged to both speak and vote if acting 11 
the capacity of deputy for his or her delegate. Members (1: 
tions) ‘undertake to nominate nongovernment delegates i! d 
advisers chosen in agreement with the industrial organizations. 
if such organizations exist, which are most representative © 
the employers or workpeople, as the case may be, in their re- 
spective countries. (Art. 389.) 


reco? 
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* Here it will be interesting to note, in order to comprehend petency the matter lies, for the enactment of legislation or othe 


(he probable size and make-up of the international labor organ- 
izations of the future, the nutions to be represented therein. 
These follow: The original members of the league of nations, 
signatories of the treaty of peace, which are the United States 
of Ameriea, Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, British Empire (includ- 
ng Canada, Australia, South Africa, New Zealand, and India), 
China, Cuba, Ecuador, France, Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, Hed- 
jaz, Honduras, Italy, Japan, Liberia, Nicaragua, Panama, Peru, 
Poland, Portugal, Rouiiania, Serb-Croat-Slovene State, Siam, 
Czecho-Slevakia, Uruguay; and the States invited, to date, to 
accede to the covenant of the league of nations, which are the 
\rgentine Republic, Chile, Colombia, Denmark, 


land, Venezuela; and Hkewise the nations that in the future, 
in all likeliheod, will be invited to accede to the covenant of 
the league of nations, which are Mexico, Russia, Germany, 
\ustria, Hungary, Bulgaria, and, sometime, Turkey—a total of 
“7 signatory nations, 13 States invited te become such, and 6 
that sooner or later will be invited—a grand total of 46—which 


Netherlands, | 
Norway, Paraguay, Persia, Salvador, Spain, Sweden, Switzer- | 


| 


| 
} 


' 


ineans a conference composed of from 100 to 150 er more dele- } 


(Annex No. 1 to part 1 of the treaty of peace with Ger- 


rates. 
nany.) 

‘The seat of the league of nations has been fixed at Geneva, 
Switzerland. (Art. 7.) The meetings of the international! 
labor conference, excepting for the first 


; national 


meeting, will be held | 


t the seat of the league of nations, except another place may | 


decided upon by a preceding conferenee by a two-thirds 
inujority vote by the delegates present. (Art. 391.) 

‘The international labor ofiice, which is the second 
administrative half of the international organization 
up by the league of nations, will be established ‘at the 
eat of the league of nations as part of the organization of the 
league.’ (Art. 892.) This oflice will be controlled by a 
erning bedy consisting of 24 persons appointed as follows: 
iwelve representing the Governments, 6 elected by the dele- 


Lov- 


and | 
of labor | 


vates to the conference representing employers and 6 elected | 
| the International Trade Union Congress, and this purpose 
| effected. On nomination by Mr. Gompers, president of the Amer 


ly the delegates to the conference representing the workers. 
Light of the 12 persons appointed to represent the Governments 
on the governing body of the international labor office will be 
nominated by members (nations) which are of chief industrial 
iportanee. If any question arises as to which of the members 
re of chief industrial importance the matter shall be decided 
the eouncil of the league of nations. This governing body 
will elect from its members its own ehairman, will regulate its 
wh procedure, and will fix its own times of meeting. (Art. 


93.) It will appoint a director of the international labor office, 
whe will be responsible for the official conduct of the office 
nd for the performance of such other duties as may he as- 

ned to him by the governing body. (Art. 394.) 

The direetor will appoint his own staff (art. 385) to 
ry out the functions of the international labor office, which | 
clude the ‘collection and distribution of infermation on all | 
bjects relating to the international adjustment of condi- 


is in industrial life and labor’ and the preparation of the 
venda for the meetings of the conference and the editing and 
iblication in French and in English and in other languages, if 
he governing body ihinks desirable, of ‘a periodical paper 
aling with problems of industry and employment inter- 
ilional interest.’ (Art. 396.) The international labor ofiice 
ill be entitled to the assistance of the secretary general of the 


of 


league of nations in any matter in which it ean be given (Art. 
SOS.) 
Article 7 of the treaty of peace specifies, among other 


things, that ‘ representatives and members of the league and 
vilicials of the league, when engaged on the business the 
vague, shall enjoy diplomatie privileges and immunities.’ 
‘The foregoing will give one a fair idea of the scope and the 
linportanee of the preposed international labor conference, its 
vlose connection with the league of nations, its prestige because 


of 


1 that close connection, and the eflicient machinery that is to | 


he set up to carry out the proclamations and recommendations 

ihe conference, The eonference only has power to recom- 
mend members of the league of nations the enactment of 
levislation or approval of treaties, and these recommendations 
ust be approved by a majority of two-thirds of the votes east 
'Y the delegates present ; however, ‘each of the members under- 
tukes that it will, within a period of one year at most from the 
losing of the session of the conferenee, or if it is impossible 
owing to exceptional circumstances to do so within the period 
ol one year, then at the earliest practicable moment, and in 


ho case later than 18 months from the closing of the =sion 
it the conference, bring the recommendation or drart conven- 
lion before the authority or authorities within whese cem 


1 


action ’"—hence no member nation may ignore the recommend 


rick 


tions of the conference when the same are presented 
the terms of the treaty. (Art. 405.) 

“Provision is also made in the treaty under urticles 411 a: 
412 for a commission of inquiry to inquire into any neglect o 
the part of any member ratifying any of the conventi: Ol 


recommendations vf the conference to enforce the provisio! 

thereof, and if found necessary to obtain this enforcement the 
matter may be referred to the permanent court of internationa 
decisior 


justice of the league of nations (art. +15), the 0 
which shali be final. (Art. 417.) 
“Opinion: Any decision, from the sintple viewpoint ot 


4 

American citizen as such only, on the merits or demerits or the 
probable future effects of the international labor organizatio 
as up in the treaty of peace, must not be based merel; 
upon the written words, clauses, and articles dealing therewith 
in part 13 of said treaty. Rather we must take into consicera 
tion, first, the conditions existing at the time these wer 
written, particularly as these conditions bore upon the destiny 
of the European Governments; and, second, the present tend 
ency on the part of these Governments and their ‘tive 
labor movements toward acceptance of the principle 
of nationalization of private capital and industry, or, in 
words, toward socialism and some degree at 
Bolshevism, which interpreted means dictatorship by t 
proletariat or the so-called wageworkers, because it is rea 
able to assume that if the tendency is in this direction i! 


set 


res} 


to least tov 


“Ol 


wil 


be reflected more and more year by year in the recommendations 
and proclamations of the international labor conferens It 
every country of industrial importance, likely to have int!ue1 


tial representation in these conferences, the trade-union mov: 
ments, with the exception of the United States rong 
socialistic. 

“In July of this year there met at Amsterdam delegates re} 
resenting the trade-union movements of the various Europ 
nations and the United States with the purpose to reorganiz 


fre st 


ean Federation of Labor, Mr. W. A. Appleton, secretary ot 

Confederation of British Trade Unions, was elected president of 
the International Trade Union Congress, succeeding Carl Le 
of Germany, who was president of the congress at the time oi 
the outbreak of the World War. According to an historical sm 
vey of the proceedings of the Amsterdam meeting published! ii 
the Democrat, of London, edited by Mr. Appleton, directly afte 
the adjournment of the International Trade Union ¢ 
convention the delegates reas.embled into an internationa 

cialist convention, in which all countries were represented by the 
same delegates they were represented by in the Internation: 
Trade Union Congress, with the exception of the United States 
and its delegates, According to the same article or survey 


Amsterdam International Trade Union Congress adopted a rr 


iL, 


‘ . 
onevress 


lution, binding upon all members, which set the objective in the 
international labor conferences to be held under the auspi 

the league of nations to be the program of the international) 
trade union conference that was held early in 1919 at Berne 


Switzerland. In this connection it is interesting to note that th 


American labor movement was not represented at the B 
conference. Tt is also just as interesting to note further iha 
the international trade union conference at Berne of 1919 «k 
elared that aun international parliament of labor should he se 
up by the league of nations with power and authority to 

not only international conventions with the binding force of lay 
behind them but also international laws which, immediate! 


same feree legally as nation: 


upon adoption should have the 
laws in all nations. 

‘The so-called labor-capital problem, 
problen 
opinion of the 


aid to be the greates 
before the various peoples of the world, is, in th 
writer, not the question at issue at all, for whil 
there are some differences be what we eall labor, nx 
thereby the manual wazeworkers of our country, and so 
capital, better described as the management in industry, f 
if any, of these differences are irreconcilable, particularly ii ¢! 
United States. The real question at 
deseribed as being the irreconcilable difference between c:pit: 
ism and socialism and the more extreme form of 
described Bolshevism, which had its 


hoy 


tweeh 


issue can be 


more pre 


SOCLALIST 


monly us senesis il 


teachings and doctrines of socialism. H from the viewyroin 
of this analysis the question to be considered is not a | 
capital question in the commonly ace SeTist Red ur 


words it might be put ihus: Will th ternational labor con 
ference und its machinery, as a pare f ii lengue Of lations 
function se as te getun bring taber a } inelustrial notice 
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ment in America into a closer understanding, assuring justice 
to each without destroying either, but rather securing that which 
is due to both, or will it function to advance tenets, doctrines, 
and the cause of socialism, syndicalism, or even extreme Bol- 
shevism? We have shown where the International Trade 
Union Congress, lately adjourned in Amsterdam, declared for 
the Berne program, which was largely socialistic and inclined 
in some matters toward Bolshevism. 

“It might be well to examine as well as we may the attitude 
of the principal European Governments toward a very vital con- 
tention made by the Berne conference, namely, the right of the 
workers in an international parliament to promulgate decrees 
having the force and legal binding effect of international law, 
binding on all countries members of the league of nations. 
June 1 of this year Acting Secretary of State Long, at Washing- 
ton, D. C., made public through the press the German note on 
international labor (and the note of the allied Governments in 
reply thereto), protesting against the arrangements made by 
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| international law, 


OCTOBER 


i 
LY, 


parties would as soon as possible endow the international labo, 
conference with power to pass resolutions possessing the force of 


they, the commission, possibly had some 


| ground for belief that Messrs. Clemenceau, Wilson, George, et a). 
| felt kindly toward their aspirations and hopes on this point 
| and might help to shape things toward the end that these mig}; 
| be consummated. 


“So much for the probable tendency of the various European 


: 4 
; national labor movements and the European Governments to 


| go contrary to the ideals of America. 


Examination of the socia} 
currents in European Nations, including even conservative Ene 
land, will lead one to no other belief except that the trade-union 


° | movements of these countries are fast becoming anticapital and 
D | 


prosocialist. This is strongly reflected in their different Goy- 
ernments; hence it is more than probable that a majority of the 
delegates elected by and from the various countries to sit as 


| such in the international conferences of labor will be anticapita! 


| and prosocialist. 


the peace commission for an international organization of labor | 


under the league of nations. The German peace delegation in 


this note said: ‘In the opinion of the German democratic gov- | 


erbhment the final decision in questions of labor law and labor 
protection belongs to the workers themselves.’ In another place 
in the same note the delegation said: ‘According to the resolu- 
tions of the international trade-union conference at Berne, 
ihe international parliament of labor is to issue not only inter- 
national conventions with legal binding force but also interna- 
tional laws which, from the moment of their adoption, are to 
have the same effect (legally binding force) as national laws 
(proclamations to the workers of all countries adopted by the 
international trade-union conference at Berne, 1919, at the motion 
of Jousaux, the delegate from France). The draft of the German 
democratic government indorses this resolution and makes the 
passing of such laws depend on the assent of four-fifths of the 
nations represented.’ In other words, the German democratic 
government was, and we assume is, in favor of an international 
labor parliament as a part of the league of nations with power 
to issue international edicts on labor questions binding on all 
nations members of the league when four-fifths of the countries 
represented in the international labor parliament vote in favor 
of any such edict. 

“The reply of the allied and associated governments, dated 
May 31, and signed by President Clemenceau, of the peace com- 
mission, is fully as interesting, though seeming to reject in toto 
the contentions of the German Government. Section 1 of Pre- 
mier Clemenceau’s reply, which, of course, was approved by our 
own representative, President Wilson, said in part: ‘ The allied 
institutions hold it to be their duty to collaborate with labor in 
the formulation of such laws, but the laws must be passed upon 
by representatives of the whole community.’ Further along in 
his note Premier Clemenceau says, however (in the latter part 


While it is true the agenda or program of 
each meeting of the conference is set in advance and any Goy 
ernment may object to any item of the agenda, it is also true tha 
the governing body of the international labor office determines 
the agenda from year to year, and it is also true that regardless 
of any Government’s objection to any item on the agenda the 


| conference may by two-thirds.vote set the objection aside and 
| consider the item at another time at their own discretion, and 


even the protesting Government is bound under its treaty obliga 
tions to present any resolution or recommendation passed by 
the conference and so ordered to its national congress or par 
liament within practically one year from the adoption of the 
recommendation by the labor conference. As an example, Eng 
land has declared for the nationalization of its coal mines. The 


| international labor conference could arrange for a discussion of 


of section 5): ‘The labor commission, moreover, set up by the | 


peace conference envisaged all of the points mentioned in your 


letter as coming within the scope of the labor organization. | 


* * *' Section 6 of the same note reads in part: ‘It [the 


labor commission] also adopted a resolution (copy annexed) in 


favor of the organization being given power as soon as possible | 


to pass resolutions possessing the force of international law. 
International labor laws can not at present be made operative 
merely by resolutions passed at conferences. The workers of 
one country are not prepared to be bound in all by laws im- 


tional conventions as provided for under the peace treaty are, 
iherefore, at present more effective than international labor 
laws, for the enforcement of which no penal sanctions can be 
upplied.” In annex No. 2 of the allied note here referred to 
l’remier Clemenceau transmits to the German delegation a copy 


of the resolution referred to by him in the first sentence of | 


section 6 of his note. The resolution reads: 
‘The commission expresses the hope that as soon as it may be possi- 
ugreement will be arrived at between the high contracting parties 
with a view to endowing the international labor conference aie the 
auspices of the league of nations with power to make, under conditions 
to be determined, resolutions possessing the force of international law. 
“The underscoring of the words ‘at present’ 
twice in section 6 of the note quoted is ours as it strikes us as 
being peculiar that these words should be used and repeated, 
thus leaving the impression that probably in the future the 


ble an 


appearing 


principle adopted at the Berne conference and approved by the | 


German democratic government might be brought into full 
acceptance through the league of nations and its international 
labor conferences by the members of the league, leaving one to 
assuine that when the labor commission, headed by Mr. Gompers, 
whose colleague from America was Mr. k. N. Hurley, adopted 
the resolution expressing the hope that the high contracting 


the subject at a coming meeting and upon approval of the prin- 
ciple by two-thirds of the delegates voting in a conference our 
Government and every other Government represented in the 
league would be forced under its treaty obligations to place the 
matter before Congress, and the full force of all the machinery 
of the international labor office with its world-wide publication, 
its scores of expert advisors and statisticians, could be placed 
behind the campaign for adoption. The same thing could easily 
happen in the matter of forcing our Government to put before its 
Congress the matter of waiving its right to participate in dever- 
mining our country’s will in the passage of international or even 
national labor laws and conferring all its rights in the matter 
upon the international labor conference. These matters are not 


| only important to so-called capital but, we assume, are of vital 


import to American workpeople. Granting that American labor 
and European labor desire approximately the same degree of 
attainment in the matters of economic security, opportunity, etc., 
the method of approach is radically different in the European 


| countries and our own. 


“One provision of the treaty in particular can easily operate 
to the end that independent alliances may be formed between 
the various groups of labor and employers which may be in 
competition with America for foreign trade and markets. We 
refer to article 407, which says, ‘If any convention coming he- 
fore the conference for final consideration fails to secure the 


| support of two-thirds of the delegates present it shall neverthe 
| less be within the rights of any of the members of the perm: 
| nent organization to agree to such convention among themselves, 


f ; , | | thus affording ample opportunity for different balances of indus 
posed on them by representatives of other countries; interna- | 


trial power to be struck between nations contending for trade 


| and economic advantages, for nations will always so contend as 


long as there are nations. It must never be forgotten thi 
America is the richest of all nations, and there is a human trail, 
seemingly, that is ineradicable, and that is to be envious of 
and combine against wealth. While it is true the league of lia- 
tions seeks through its machinery to prevent political side com- 
binations of governments, it would appear that it is affording «| 
official channel through which industrial and economic combiti- 
tions may be made under the guise of social and labor betterment. 
This aside, it would appear from the foregoing that a wonder! u! 
opportunity will be presented, not yet recognized, it would seem, 
by either the Socialists or those who believe in the capitalistic 
system of production, for the spreading and dissemination over 
the entire surface of the earth of the doctrines of socialism, pail 
for—and stamped with their implied approval, at least—b) 

capitalistic nations of the world. It would appear that Americ: 


| must in the nature of things be forced to go Europe's way rath 
| than by example to succeed in the American way to fird re! 


from the present chaotic condition, an example set up by 2 
leadership based upon the firm rock of Americanism and tle 
ideals of America for the individual citizen whose happiness :1\‘! 
welfare, according to our fathers, are more important than the 








es — _ _ $a 





ength and welfare of any Government, when this is built upon 
unhappiness of its subjects or citizens. 

‘It is true that the labor commission set up by the peace com- 
ssion did, with a world of detail, seek to surround the inter- 
tional labor conference with safeguards and checks that would 
revent that which we have described ; but it is equally true, and 
this is based on the experience and history of the past, that any 
dy of men formed into a conference or assembly or parliament 
bureau and who are ziven certain legislative, administrative, | 
judicial powers seek untiringly and unceasingly to develop | 

| enlarge those powers and fight bitterly any attempt that is 
de to take any power from them, The only excuse or reason 
erica has for entering into any such combination is to rescue 
iurope from a possible condition of utter chaos. To do this 
ough the machinery of the international labor conference 
| mean that, despite an overwhelming voting strength against 
i, the representatives of our Government and the representa- 
es of our employers and of our labor, totaling four in number, 

st at all times lead and direct the other delegates the Ameri- 


way or else be led and directed by the European delegates | 





Kuropean way; hence it is not strange if some Aiericans 
k that we can do more for Europe by acting independently 
such matters and by our success demonstrating t1 vorth and 
ndness of our remedies. 

In a sense the international labor conference legisla- 


« body, with representatives elected thereto by certain indus- 
groups, and even the Gevernment delegates elected thereto 

ll! more than likely be men or women closely allied with 

ndustry or keenly sympathetic with one group or the other. 
\ to make an odious or extreme comparison, it resembles in 
ome ways the industrial] or class legislative bodies that some 
our extremists would set up to replace the present political | 
ne of government. Just how many years must go by with | 
annual or more frequent meetings of the international labor | 
onference before it becomes actually a serious compeittor for 
upremacy with that of our political Government is a question 
the future to determine, but a question that is rich in pos- 
hilities and deserves present examination. 

‘Conclusions: These may be summarized as follows: 

“Tirst. That because of the tendency on the part of the for- 

“n national labor movements and the peoples of European 

tions toward socialism, the international labor conference | 

ll! hecome the world clearing house for socialist propaganda, 

netured more or less with piain Bolshevism. 

Second. Opportunity will be made more easy for effective | 
nomie and trade alliances—disguises 

iinst the interests of the foreign trade of the United States. | 

Third. An undue burden and responsibility will be placed, 

ough our participation in the international labor confer- 

nee, upon American labor and American capital for the re- 
looming to a sound footing the social, political, und economic 
ditions of European nations, 
fourth. That the internationa! labor conference will from 

' to year gain for itself greater and greater power, Lo the 

il end that this power will overshadow the political power of 

ir Government over certain vital domestic policies, thus threat- | 

hg political and democratic government itself. 

‘Tifth. It will be far better. that a labor bureau or depart- 

ent be set up by the league of nations corresponding with our | 

federal Department of Labor, leaving the different national 

or movements to meet when and how they choose as such, as | 

now do in the International Trade Union Congress, giving | 

the free exercise of the right to submit singly or jointly, | 

her by themselves or in conjunction with the employing inter- 

sts of any one or more nations, that which is their program for 
tional and international law affecting Jabor. 

‘Sixth. It is unressonable to assume that the employing in- | 
sts of America will be keen to enter into agreements with 
American labor movement, thus strengthening it, if that | 

vement is continually assailed through the machinery of the | 
‘national labor conference with un-American doctrines. 
Seventh. No national understanding between American labor 
iinagement of American industry can be brought about if 
y year the entire subject is to be opened up by non- 
‘rican influences. In time this truth will be borne home to 

¢ American workers.” 











} 4 
labor trenties 


AFFAIRS IN TURKEY AND ARMENIA, 

Mir. BRANDEGER. Mr. President, I send to the desk and 

unanimous consent that the Secretary may read an article 

pearing in the Washington Post of Thursday, October 16— 

yesierday mornipg—entitled “'Turkish pact waits.’ After the 

iding I desire to make a. few brief comments upon the article. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection the Sec- 
retary will read as requested. 
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The Secretary read as follows: 
* TURKISH POWERS WAN) 
DARDANELLES— CONTENTION 
DISPOSITION 
PARTITION BY SECRET 


COMPLICATED IN WHITCY 


ro Grerce—UNI 


a ee ee 


matters awaiting President Wilson's att 
is the partition of the Turkish Empire 
unable to move until they receive word from Washington 
with Turkey ean not be signed until Mr. Wilson gives the 
fhe partition of the Turkish Empire is the subject 
Secret diplo- 


The great 


hteresting secret 


Governments 
me of them ar 


indicates 


‘double crossing,’ 


rs providing for the partition 
France, and 
but the treaty 


‘amous tre: 


Edward Grey, Jules Cambon, 
Benckendorff. 
Britain, and 
Italy is interested in main- 
Mediterranean, 
is broken 


in the Mediterranean.’ 


have forgotten this treaty 
» treaty of May, 1916, without regard to It 
treaty carved up Turkey roughly as follows: 

Direct administration of southern Meso 
Akri, and Kaiffa, and as a I 
inder of Mesopotamia. 

Direct administration of all Syria, and 
j Diarberkir, and tributary 


‘To Great 
potamia, including Bagdad, 
influence all 
‘To France: 


i the Straits, with Lit 
Asiatie coast adjacent to ths 
' Marmora, 


‘onstantinoepl 


stretch of 


internation 
Arabia, with advant 
securing communication between DWgypt 


* Palestine 


Special clauses disposed of 


fall of 1916 Italy be 
meeting of the premiers at the little French 


aware of this treaty. 


French-Italiai 
had broke 


Constantinople and the Straits were to be placed u 
Italy was to have Smyrna und 
of influence was to take 


Adramyti 


an international régime. 
rect administration,’ and for a zone 
a territory E 
The other powers retained their respective slices of Turkey. 
he peace conference and President 
, self-determination, and all. 
delegation 
While they were absent the ‘ big three 
Venizelos, 
Greece instantly moved, and 


Wilson, ablx 
liiion of sem There was 
controversy 


irily withdrew. 


3 . he Lines 
Great Britain, and the Unites 
so far as it related to Smyrna. 
the peace conference they 
accompli. 

“But the powers are 
cerning Turkey, 


iates—nullitied the secret 
Italians retu: 


to accept 


themselves 
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Syria, which Great Britain now thinks should be left to the dis- 
posal of the league of nations. The British delegates have led 
off in accepting the mandatory plan, and seem to be willing to 
do away with all treaty rights if the league of nations will 
promise in advance to give England the same territories under 
i mandate. France is skeptical and holds to the treaties. Italy 
leans to the French view. 

‘The.question was not settled when President Wilson left 
Paris. He wished to have the United States take a mandate 
over Armenia and possibly over Constantinople, but he could not 
promise that the people and Congress would support him, 
Therefore he told his colleagues in the peace conference to post- 
pone the partition of Turkey until he could consult American 
public opinion. 

“The Allies have endeavored to agree among themselves and 
hasten the carving-up process, but no one of them is willing to 
assume the burden of governing Armenia, which is full of fight- 
ing tribes and lacking in natural resources. Without the Ar- 
menian and Dardanelles questions settled, the powers can not 
act. ‘They must wait upon President Wilson. 

‘Hence Thanksgiving is almost here and the hungry powers 
have no Turkey.” 

‘Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. 

Mr. POMERENE rose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator 
necticut yield to the Senator 


from Ohio? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I do not want to 
President. 

Mr. POMERENE. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. 
desire me to yield? 

Mr. POMERENE. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. 

Mr. POMERENE. The article which was just read, I believe, 

as presented by the Senator? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. It was presented by me. 

Mr. POMERENE. Can the Senator advise us who wrote the 
article? 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. No; I do not know who the employees 
of the Washington Post are. The article was clipped from the 
Washington Post of yesterday. 

Mr. POMERENE. I understand it purports to have been 
written by Ryley Grannon, and I wondered if the Senator 
knows who he is? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. 
out if he wants to. 

Mr. POMERENE. I am trying to find out. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I have received a good many letters 
rom people, mostly clergymen, who are very much interested 
n the Armenian question and who ask that something be done 
to protect the Armenian people from slaughter by the Turks. 
They state that the extermination of the Armenian race is 
threatened. Of course we know, or we have been informed 
through the press, that the British are rapidly withdrawing 
their forces from Armenia and the Caucasus and have requested 
ihis country to send from 100,000 to 200,000 men over there 
to take the place of the withdrawn British troops. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the 
necticut yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. There are not any 
Armenia or Turkey, then? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. The article states that the President is 
very anxious that we should accept the mandate for Armenia, 
and, therefore, I assume there is no oil or anything else of use to 
this country there; but, Mr. President 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator permit an inter- 
ruption ? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator 
necticut yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I do. 

Mr. KING. Of course, the distinguished Senator from Idaho 
knows very much more about this subject than I do, and about 
the geography, the physical characteristics, and the resources 
of Armenia; but, if he will pardon me, there is oil in the north- 
ern part of Armenia and in the Provinces contiguous to it 
which, perhaps, will come under the mandate of some Govy- 
ernment. 

Mr. BORAH. 
oil is there that 
English troops. 

Mr. BRANDE( 
is trouble there. 

Mr. KING. Yes, 


President—— 
from Con- 


yield the floor, Mr. 
Oh, no. 


For what purpose does the Senator 
Simply to ask a question. 


I yield. 


No; I do not; but the Senator can find 


Senator from Con- 


undeveloped. oil fields in 


from Con- 


Mr. President, if 
care of by the 


then, 
taken 


IT have not any 
the situation 


doubt, 
will be 
there 


‘EE. Whether there is oil there or not, 


Mr. BRANDEGEE. And if anybody ean furnish the oil { 
pour on the troubled waters, now is the time to bring the 
can around before we get in any deeper. [Laughter.] 

Mr. President, on the calendar day of September 9, 1919, ti, 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hircucock] in behalf of th 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Wrirtr1ams] presented Sen; 
joint resolution 106, which was referred to the Committeo ,» 
Foreign Relations.’ The committee took it up for consideratjo), 
a few days ago, but came to an impasse because certain in 
formation was desired as to what sort of a situation the P) Si 
dent had created in relation to Armenia and Constantinople 
A proposition was made in the committee to request that syc) 
information be given to the committee, so that it could act 
intelligently upon the joint resolution ; but owing to representa. 
tions made to the committee as to the inability of the Presid en 
to transact business of that kind at this time the request for 
information was not pressed and the whole matter remains jy 
abeyance. Meantime people continued to be agitated abo 
what we are eons to do to protect the Armenians, and all tha; 
I am able to answer them is that we have never declared wal 
on Turkey, a the only way that I know to protect the 
Armenians is to send an army over there to fight off the Turks 
Whether the people who desire to protect the Armenians wan; 
to compose that army themselves or want to send their wives’ 
relatives on this pleasing mission I do not know; but here js 
the joint resolution introduced at the suggestion of the Senstoy 
from Mississippi: 

“Whereas the withdrawal of the British troops from the Cav- 
casus and Armenia will leave the Armenian people helpless 
against the attacks of the Kurds and the Turks; and 

* Whereas the American people are deeply and sincerely SyIn- 
pathetic with the aspirations of the Armenian people for 
liberty and peace and progress: Therefore be it 


“Resolved, etc., That the President of the United States 
hereby authorized to use such military and naval forces of the 
United States as in his opinion may seem expedient for the 
maintenance of peace and tranquillity in Armenia until the set- 
tlement of the affairs of that country has been completed by 


0 


oll 


; treaty between the nations. 


“Sec. 2. There is hereby appropriated out of any moneys in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated the sum of $——— tv 
enable the President to execute the foregoing resolution.” 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Con 
necticut yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Yes. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I suppose the Senator from Connecti 
cut noticed the statement of the President in one of the 
speeches that he made on his recent tour that if the leagu 
of nations were adopted no khaki-clad American—meaning 
American soldiers, I suppose—would ever again cross the \1 
lantic Ocean. That has been published quite extensively. | 
understand further that the suggestion in the article 
duced by the Senator from Connecticut indicates that the 
troops that are spoken of in the joint resolution would be used in 
the performance of responsibilities assumed under the league of 
nations. In view of the fact that they are not going to cross the 
Atlantic, I suppose they will be sent by the way of the Pacific. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Well, I do not know, Mr. President ; but 
that is one of the unsatisfactory conditions that exists. We do 
not know about many of these things, and we are not allowed 
to know, and, of course, under those circumstances we can hot 
legislate intelligently. 

The Senator from 
with me yesterday the question 
can troops that we understand have already sailed, 
fore last, to used in Silesia. Nobody knows under what 
authority those troops are sent there. Of course, we k! 
that they are ordered there by the Secretary of War or 
Chief of Staff, or whoever is the proper military official to 
order them; but whether there is lawful authority, now that 
the war is over, for sending American troops to Armenin iid 
to Silesia and to Siberia, nobody knows. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, will the Senator 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Certainly. 

Mr. FALL. I will say to the Senator that I had expecte “lf 
refer to this matter of troops being sent to Silesia during the 


debate that I presume will take place to-day upon other almenc- 


0 


ments to this proposed treaty, as I think we can obtain ‘om 
information from Senators upon the floor, at any rate, as |? 
the act itself, and as to the assumed authority for this act. 
Mr. BRANDEGEE. I only referred to that matter !lich 
dentally, Mr. President, because it was of a similar charact! 


to the authorization contained in the joint resolution to which 


mitre 


New Mexico [Mr. FAtLrt] was discussing 
of the dispatch of 5,000 Ameri 
night he 
he { 


yield to me? 


le 
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I referred, to wit, Senate joint resolution 106. If the President 
of the United States thinks it is necessary for Congress to 
authorize him to send troops to Armenia, I do not understand 
why a similar joint resolution would not be necessary to au- 
thorize the dispatch of our soldiers to Silesia. Of course, I 
understand that under the terms of the treaty—which, of 
course, is not yet in existence so far as this country is con- 
cerned—and, I assume, under the terms of the armistice, cer- 
iain American troops can be lawfully employed in occupying, 
policing, and guarding certain territories there, and I under- 
stand there are forees on the Rhine, and possibly in the Saar 
Basin, or in other parts there, which may be legitimately 
there; but these other military movements that are now going 
on. now that the war is over, I think the Senate is entitled to 
information about. Certainly the Senate is entitled to it, I 
think, before it should be requested to pass joint resolutions 
uthorizing the dispatch of such troops. 


Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President—— 

‘he PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Connecticut yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Certainly. 


Mr. McCORMICK. I wanted to interrupt the Senator at that 
point to say that I have just been informed, and very reliably, 
tht it is now contemplated to send a brigade to Lithuania, which 
I thought might interest the Senator in connection with what 
he is saying about these other military excursions. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator permit an inquiry? 

ir. BRANDEGEE. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. The Senator seems to make no distinction, if I 
iuterpreted his remarks correctly, between American troops 
being sent to Armenia and American troops being used upon the 
Continent of Europe and in fields where German troops are oper- 
ating, 

I agree with the Senator, if I understand the situation cor- 
rectly, that not having declared war against Turkey, before we 
send troops to Turkey or to Armenia, no matter how laudable the 
object may be, there ought to be further information vouchsafed 
to the Senate. I certainly would not feel like voting for that 
joint resolution, much as I sympathize with the Armenians, until 
I understood a litthe more about conditions. 

The Senator states that perhaps American troops are in the 
Saar Basin and upon the Rhine and perhaps in other parts of 
Lurope where it is necessary to enforce the terms of the treaty 
igainst Germany. I submit to the Senator in all good faith 
would not the obligation rest upon the allied Governments, having 
set up Poland, to see that Germany, by military operations, did 
not infringe the orders of the allied powers, including the United 
States, With respect to Poland, and that Germany carried out the 
terms Of the treaty? And if that question is answered affirma- 
tively—and it seems to me it must be answered affirmatively— 

ould it not then be a duty resting upon the allied and associated 
powers to use sufficient military force against Germany to see 
ihat the mandates of the allied and associated powers, as set 
forth in the treaty, are carried into effect? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE., Mr. President, I have no doubt that the 
Senator, when he starts, thinks he is going to ask a very simple 
and single question, but his mind is so resourceful and his brain 
tive that my experience is that by the time he has sat down 
iny inental capacity is insufficient to restate all that he has 
stated and give him the answers, seriatim, to his questions. The 
‘ist of it, however, as I gather it, is this: Were we not bound, 
under the treaty, to furnish troops in certain places? To that I 
sly no, because we have not yet ratified the treaty. Any 
obligations that we are under now, as I understand, to furnish 

Oops over there are such as were created by the armistice, 
or such as the Commander in Chief of our Army and Navy 
las under the war powers, by virtue of our recognition of the 
existence of a state of war between ourselves and the Central 
Powers, 

However that may be, this dispatch of troops is in progress. 
‘cither we, who have to provide for their payment and the 
aintenance of the Army, nor the public know anything about 
vat else is contemplated. We are ignorant of why these mili- 
lary movements are going on, 

Now, I am not rash enough to say that it is illegal, because I 
lo not know. It is wise not to express an opinion upon an im- 
portant matter of that kind—the use of our military forces in 
iroublous times like these—unless one speaks by the card. When 
you are only able to get at the facts from hour to hour, as dis- 
patches appear in the public press in regard to the sending of 
(roops hither and thither to foreign lands upon unknown mis- 
sions, of course, without knowing the object for which they are 
dispatched, you can not well express a trustworthy opinion as 
to whether they are authorized or not. 


\ 
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Of course, we all know that this Government always has, 
whenever there was danger to American citizens or American 
property in any foreign land, felt that our citizens were entitled 
to the protection of our flag; and we have always landed troops— 
marines or other kinds of troops or sailors—to protect any 
American citizens in jeopardy or their property. That is a 
lawful exercise of our military power. It may be that the 5,000 
men who were dispatched to Silesia are sent there to protect 
American citizens. It may be that the administration or the 
War Department have some theory that technically the status 
of war which we declared to exist between ourselves and the 
Central Powers a year or two ago still exists, although actually 
it does not, and therefore that they have all the war powers 
that they ever had. Now, if the dispatch of these troops to 
Silesia, or the contemplated dispatch, the requested authoriza- 
tion for the dispatch of troops to Armenia, is a legitimate exer- 
cise of the conduct of the war against the Central Powers, I 
have nothing to say about its being authorized; but the Congress 
and the country, who are quite as much concerned in this mat- 
ter as the administration, are kept in ignorance about it. 

It may be wise that we should be kept in ignorance. I do not 
know. I know that is our state of mind; and the condition is 
such at present that even on bills and joint resolutions introduced 
at the request of the administration itself, when we ask why the 
authority is needed and what the troops are to do, we can not 
press the matter and get the information. 

I have nothing further to suggest about this Armenian matter. 
I do think, however, that a resolution should be adopted by this 
body, and I hope it will be, calling for information about why 
troops are being sent to Silesia and why they are sent to other 
places. I think we are fairly entitled to it, in view of intima- 
tions and assertions such as are contained in the article from 
the Washington Post, which has just been read by the Secretary, 
in relation to some sort of an understanding between our peace 
commissioners at the peace conference and the peace commis- 
sioners of our associated powers, in view of the fact that there 
seems to have been some sort of an understanding about what 
we should do in Armenia and Anatolia and Constantinople, or 
what it was recommended that we should do, and in view of 
the statement in this article that it is delaying the confirmation 
of the proposed Bulgarian and Turkish treaties. These matters 
are all so interrelated that we can not act intelligently upon one 
without knowing the contents of the entire proposition. 

They are all interwoven, Mr. President. This whole situa- 
tion in Asia Minor is interwoven with the very treaty we are 


considering. We are told that the treaty with Turkey, to which 
we have to be a party, will be presented to us after this 


treaty shall have been ratified, possibly, though I hope that 
this treaty will not be ratified. We have done whatever was 
required by this treaty without knowing whether it coincides 
with the other treaty or with what we would like to do about 
the other treaty, or whether the treaties with Bulgaria, Tur- 
key, and Germany, when they are all ratified, will produce a 
situation we approve of, or whether we are being led step by 
step in the dark, without proper information, to ratify one 
treaty which may create a status from which we can not 
recede, although we would like to, and by reason of which we 
will be compelled to take the next step, which we would not 
have taken if we could have foreseen it. 

We are a coordinate branch of the treaty-making power, Mr. 
President. There is a situation in Europe, Asia, and Africa 
which presents a composite scheme, and there is a plan in 
somebody’s mind, or in the mind of some sets of people, that 
after these different parts are fitted together you will see a 
picture that is supposed to be harmonious and understandable ; 
and we are handed the head or the tail or the trunk of the 
animal and are told, “ Ratify that, and afterwards we will 
hand you the trimmings.” I would like to see the picture of 
the whole animal before I say whether I like it or not; and I 
think, as a coordinate branch of the treaty-making power, we 
are entitled to know what the situation is that it is desired 
to produce. No one can act intelligently upon this thing unless 
he does know it. 

Our partner in this treaty-making business knows the whole 
proposition. We are considering this treaty in open executive 
session, Mr. President, because it is no ordinary treaty. It 
is a document wrought under the tense and abnormal psy- 
chology which pervades all the nations of the world a 
natural consequence of the tremendous crisis through which 
we have passed, and we are considering it in open executive 
session because we think all the people of this country—and of 
other countries, too, for that matter—should know why we 
approve or disapprove of the particular features of the treaty. 
But we do not get the necessary information from our partner, 


as 
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who knows the whole of it. For myself, I do not think it is 
fair to this branch of the treaty-making power, and I do not 
think that it is fair to the country, Mr. President. 
{ hope somebody will introduce a resolution to find out what 
proposition is in Armenia; how far we have been com- 
mitted, if at all, by the President, who has the authority to in- 
itiate agreements, at least; 
concerning the dispatch of our armies to these various parts of 
the world will be ealled for by resolution of the Senate. 


the 
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Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, like the Senator from 
Counecticut, I have been disturbed at the news which reached 
us yesterday or the day before concerning the dispatch of treops 
abroad, and, like the Senator from Cennectieut, I have been 
exceedingly anxious to know upon what authority they have 
heen sent and for what purpose. 

Again, like the Senator from Connecticut, I am somewhat 
uncertain.as to the authority, and I do not venture at this time 
{Oo express an opinion. But, concerned as I was, I called at the 
War Department yesterday morning to ascertain what I could 
regarding the expedition which has started for Silesia. I con- 
versed with the Assistant Secretary of War and the Chief of 
Staff in the absence of the Secretary of War himself. I learned 
that the expedition, as the Senator from Connecticut stated, 
consists in the aggregate of about 5,000 men—the Fifth and the 
Kiftieth Regiments of Infantry 
Medical Corps and quartermaster troops. It is bound, in the 
first instance, for Coblenz, to be held there pending the time 
when direction shall be given it by some higher authority to 
proceed to Silesia, and there participate in the policing of the 
plebiscite. This American force, I was given to understand, is 
io form part of a force contributed by at least two other na- 
iions, the aggregate allied force of this kind to consist of some- 
thing like 18,000 men. 
io arrive in Silesia is entirely uncertain. 
service there is entirely uncertain. 

| was given to understand that the dispatch of this force is 
some arrangement made by the American peace com- 
mission in Paris, or some agreement made by them with the rep- 
resentatives of other powers, to the effect that America would 
join with the other powers in policing this far-away country 
while the plebiscite is being held. 

It was intimated also that the power or authority fer sending 
this foree springs from the fact that we are still technically at 
with Germany. I do not attempt te express an opinion 
upon that interpretation of the power of the Executive. TI am 
not aware that there is anything in the terms of the armistice 
affecting Silesia at all. 

Lam in full sympathy wiih the policy of the department and 
ithe action of the administration in maintaining troops on the 
Rhine, in the so-called German occupied territory, in conform- 
nnee with the terms of the armistice itself entered into on No- 
vember 11. I notice that in the treaty pending before us there is 
a provision relating to Silesia, according to which, if it is ratified 
by this country, we may be called upon, in effect, to assist in 
policing Silesia. One of the several amendments offered by the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Faiz], had it been adopted, 
would have resulted in withdrawing the United States from 
that obligation. 

Mr. NELSON. 
Senator opposed to 
Poiand? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Not at all. 

Mr. NELSON. As proposed in the treaty? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Not at all. 

Mir. NELSON. Is not Silesia to be a part of it? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I do not know. 

Mr. NELSON. 
ompose Poland, and is it not to be determined by a plebiscite? 

‘ir. WADSWORTH. I can not tell whether it is to go to 
Polund until the plebiscite is taken. 

Mr. NELSON. No will know 
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that is all, to police it. Unless the Senator is opposed tu the 
establishment of the Government of Poland, as provided for in 


the treaty, he ought not to object to this action by our Gov- | 


ernment. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, the Senator from Minne- 
sota, I think, is quite unwarranted in drawing that conclusion. 
I, of course, am in favor of the establishment of an independent 
Polish State. But, like the Senator from Connecticut, I would 
like to know, as a Member of the Senate, and I may say as a 
member of the Committee on Military Affairs, charged at this 
time with most important legislation looking to the permanent 
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simply want our troops there to see that there is fair plebiscite, 
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reorganization of the Regular Army, what commitments oy) 
administration has made for the use of American troops the 
world over. How can we legislate on the matter of the sizo 
of the Regular Army until we know how the Army is to }, 
used and where? 

if the intimation made by the Senator from Tllinois a few 
moments ago is true, or reasonably accurate, that some othe; 
expedition is to be sent to Lithuania, it has a most distinet 
bearing upon our military policy. It is not a very effective way 
for a Government to handle its foreign affairs when the resyi; 
is that the Congress is kept in the dark to such an extent tha; 
it can not legislate intelligently and in a constructive manner, — 

My purpose in going to the War Department to request the 
information about this expedition was first to ascertai; its 
size, the approximate cost, if I could find that out, how lone 
it would be absent upon this duty, what its purpose was, and 
incidentally what authority there was for sending it, 

Mr. NELSON. Is the Senator opposed to the purpose to hayo 
a plebiscite there in connection with the establishment of tho 
State of Poland? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Iam not competent to answer that «yes 
tion. I do not know anything about Silesia and Poland in the 
present situation, and I am not permitted to know. 

Mr. NELSON. Is not the treaty before the Senator? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The treaty does not tell me wha 


> | the internal conditions of Silesia. 
aud suitable detachments of | 


Mr. NELSON. The treaty tells the Senator that ther: 
be a plebiscite there. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Very true; but I have not been in- 
formed, and I think no other Senator has been informed. 
whether or not it will take the participation of 5,000 American 
troops to see that the count is an honest one. All I want is 
information, and I think the Senate is entitled to informution 


( ; § ; 1 am not in favor of acting for or against any projected poli 
The time at which the force is expected | 


until we have information. That is all I have been asking. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President-—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ne 
York yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield to the Senator frem Washiiicior 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I should like to ask the Senator fron 
Minnesota, in view of the much more intimate interest that the 
great allied European nations, victorious in this war, have i1 
the readjustment of the internal affairs of Europe, and in view 
of the enormous assistance that this country has already ren 
dered them in this war, does he not think that it would b 
equitable and fair, knowing that they have the power to do <0, 
to provide that they should supervise the plebiscite in Si 
and that the United States should be relieved of that duty * 

Mr, NELSON. Mr. President-——— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator fro: 

York yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, if I am not taken from 
the floor, I will yield to the Senator from Minnesota to reply 
to the question addressed to him by the Senator from Washing 
ton. Perhaps the Senator from Minnesota will be content to 
answer it later. I shall take but a moment further. 

Mr. NELSON. I do not think it needs an answer. 
tor can go on. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I understood that the Senator 
Minnesota had risen to ask permission to interrupt me. 

Mr. NELSON. On reflection I coneluded that it did not 
any answer. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President-— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from ° 
York yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator says he wants informa'ion, 
and that he went to the War Department to get information. 
Did they refuse him information? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. So far as the information went, I : 
but it did not tell me about Silesian prospects. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Did they decline to give the Senato 
information he asked for? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. They 
thing they knew about it. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President- ; 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, a point of order, Whit 1s 
the pending motion? I have been waiting for an hour to present 
a paper. May I have the opportunity now? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Arizona 
raises the question of order. 

Mr. ASHURST. Oh, no; I merely ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp the address by the Secretar) of 
Labor at the epening of the Industrial Conference. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I believe I have the {loom 


The 


did not decline to give i 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is of the opinion | therefore they are not sent there at the expense of the United 
{hat the Senator from Arizona can not present the paper so | States. 

lone as the Senator from New York has the floor, unless he de- Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, the Senator from Ne- 


cires to take the Senator from New York from the floor by a 
point of order. 

\ir. ASHURST. I do not desire to take the Senator from 
New York from the floor, but I have been waiting for an hour 
io present the paper. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New York 
is entitled to the floor and will proceed. 

Mr. PENROSE. I think the Senator from New York has con- 
cluded to permit the Senator from Arizona to intrude upon the 
proceedings, but some of us would be a little better satisfied 
if we knew what the document is that he wants to have printed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is of the opinion 
that at the present moment the document can not be received. 

Mr. PENROSE. I think the ruling is a wise one. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, will the Senator from New 
York permit me to ask him a question? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes; I yield for a question. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Will the Senator state what information 
he sought at the War Department? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I sought information as to the strength 
of the expedition and its composition, its destination, and its 
purpose, the authority under which it was sent, and the probable 
duration of its service abroad; and I have related to the Senate 
all that I found out at the War Department. But the thing that 
to me is unsatisfactory is the fact that we at this late date 
learn that by some agreement made by the American peace com- 
mission since the armistice was signed we are committed to the 
sending of troops to Silesia. We have never had any informa- 
tion to that effect, as I understand it, here in the Congress. It 
has some bearing upon the appropriations which we shall make 
for the support of the Army. It has some bearing upon the 
size of the Army and the military policy, and I am wondering 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WADSWORTH. May I just finish my statement, and then 
I will yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? I am wondering 
whether there are any other commitments, and I think we have 

right to know. That is all. As to that I did not get any 
information. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President 

Mr. PENROSE. I should like to ask the Senator from New 
York whether he suspects the agreement was made by Mr. 
Hoover or Col. House? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I have not the slightest idea. 

Mr. PENROSE. I was told that possibly that distinguished 

litary genius, Mr. Hoover, might have made it. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Before the Senator from New York 
takes his seat, let me ask him if he has any doubt as to the 
power of the President to order troops to Coblenz, where troops 
are already stationed? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No; Mr. President, I have not. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Does the Senator have any doubt as to 

e power of the President, in concurrence with the other na- 

tious «associated with us in this war, to send troops into Ger- 
ny under certain conditions? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Under certain conditions, as laid down 

the armistice, but, as I understand it, there is no reference 
to Silesia or the policing of Silesia in the terms of the armis- 
lice. The only reference to Silesia and the policing of Silesia 
is contained in one of the articles of the treaty which this coun- 
try has not yet ratified. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. This country has not yet ratified the 
treaty, but the Senate has already declined to amend the pro- 
Vision previding for American troops in Silesia. 
Mr. WADSWORTH. May I ask, does the 
hbraska contend that that confers authority? 
Mr. HITCHCOCK. No; but “the Senator from Nebraska” 
takes the position that the President has the power at this 
(ine to order troops to reenforce the other troops already in 

'lenz, and by the tinre those troops get there it will be de- 

led whether or not they will go farther. 

he Senator from New York well knows that the purpose 
of this country is to stand by its object te give Poland an ex- 

ence as a nation. The Senator from New York must realize 
hat a part of that purpose contemplates a plebiscite in upper 

lesia. The Senator must know also that to hold that plebi- 
te with German soldiers present would be a farce, and that 
only way of having the plebiscite is to have troops there 
epresenting the associated and allied countries for that pur- 
Unless the Senator is opposed to that purpose, he ought 
iot to criticize it. The Senator must know also that Germany 
ius already xgreed to pay the expehses of those troops, and 
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braska beclouds the issue, so far as I am concerned, by this 
constant reference to the desire of the United States, admitted, 
for the establishment of an independent Polish State. I do 
want to see an independent Polish State established; but in 
its establishment I think the Senate of the United States is 
entitled to information as to what obligations our administra- 
tion has entered into. The Senate had no information about 
this expedition until it read it in the newspapers yesterday. 
The Committee on Military Affairs of the Senate had no infor- 
mation about it until it read it in the newspapers yesterday. 
That is not the way to treat the Senate. We ought to have 
the information. We ought to be told here and now what our 
commitments are in a military sense. Is this the first one and 
is it the last one? If it is not the last one, what other com- 
mitments have we entered into? That is all I have been con- 
tending for. I do not pretend to pass upon the authority. I 
can not command a knowledge of the Constitution and of the 
law which would equip me to pass upon the authority. 

This action is somewhat unusual at this time, prior to the 
ratification of the treaty and subsequent to entering into the 
terms of the armistice, which terms contain nothing about 
Silesia. 

If it is a military necessity, if it is a necessity from the stand- 
point of humanitarianism that American troops shall join with 
British and French troops in policing that territory to stop blood- 
shed, possibly it is justified, but I want to know the character of 
the commitment which our representatives entered into at Paris, 
and whether or not there are any other commitments. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE and Mr. HITCHCOCK addressed 
Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
York yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield first to the Senator from Con- 
necticut, who rose first. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Will the Senator be kind enough to state 
what Gen. March, if he was the official whom the Senator saw, 
claimed was his authority? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The intimation that was given to me 
by both the officials was that we are still technically at war with 
Germany. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Was that all? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. And that under the war power the Presi- 
dent could send troops of the United States. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Was that all? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. An intimation was made that the Sen- 
ate had taken unfavorable action upon an amendment which 
would have withdrawn the United States from the policing of 
Silesia. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. What inference was drawn from the ac- 
tion of the Senate on an amendment of a different nature? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It was not a matter relating to the pur- 
pose of this expedition. I suppose the inference was that the de- 
partment or the administration was justified in sending troops, in 
view of the vote of the Senate upon that amendment. I can not 
agree to that inference. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I simply rise to say that this 
puts me in mind of an incident we had a few days ago about the 
landing of a few troops on the Dalmatian coast. Great complaint 
was made then that we were making war on Italy. A resolu- 
tion was introduced, and when we got the smoke cleared off all 
it amounted to was that the Italians had requested a few of our 
marines to go ashore there to keep order. It seemed to me 
then, as it turned out afterwards, to be a tempest in a teapot, 
and this is of a kindred nature. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I indorse most emphat- 
ically what the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. NELson] says. 
This attack resembles very much the same purpose that was 
behind the attack upon the administration with regard to the 
landing of marines at Trau. It resembles also tkose other 
attacks upon the administration which have taken the form of 
a repetition of the vaguest and most ridiculous rumors, repeated 
here on the authority and dignity of a United States Senator, 
that the President of the United States had received a million 
dollars’ worth of gifts in Europe, and other statements of that 
character, indicating a purpose to attack the administration in- 
stead of discussing the treaty now before the Senate. 

Mr. President, what are the facts in this case? The Senate 
has before it a treaty and all the votes so far have indicated 
that the Senate will in some form ratify the treaty; that textu- 
ally no change will be made in it; that the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the Members of the Senate propose to ratify the treaty 
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without dotting an “i” or crossing a “t”; that whatever, if 
anything, is done in the way of qualification will be done in the 
way of reservations. 

Mr. LENROOT. 
2 question? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, If the Senator will permit me to proceed, 
T will yield in a moment. 

Under those circumstances what do we find? 
on page 129, it is stated that within 15 days from the coming 
into force of the present treaty, the German troops in the plebi- 
scite area of Silesia shall be withdrawn and the troops of the 
United States, Great Britain, France, and Italy shall enter. It 
is very evident that we can not send troops from here to Silesia 
within 15 days after the ratification of the treaty. If they are 
to be sent there they have to be sent from some near-by post. 
The United States already has troops along the Rhine. What 
is more reasonable than that the War Department, already 
seeing what the Senate of the United States proposes to do, 
should move to those American camps that now exist along the 
Khine in Germany sufficient troops so that when the Senate 
ratifies the treaty that obligation under the treaty may be car- 
ried out? 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, In just a moment. 

The assertion or assumption that this is a matter done at 
the expense of the United States Treasury is unwarranted. The 
expenses of these troops are to be paid for by Germany. It is 
a part of the plan proposed in the treaty. It does not involve 
a national appropriation, and I can not understand the purpose 
of the chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs and other 
Senators, who are committed against the treaty and do not 
propose to vote for it in any form, in constantly interfering 
with the rest of the Senate that do propose to ratify the treaty. 
{Manifestations of applause in the galleries, ] 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Sergeant at Arms and 
the Doorkeeper will remove from the galleries those who dis- 
turb the Senate by manifestations of approval. It is against 
the rules of the Senate. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, we have not resigned our places 
in the Senate. We have our views which we express. I am 
opposed to the treaty for the very reason that when it 
ratified, this thing which we are now discussing will be ac- 
centuated to such a marked degree that our troops will be con- 
stantly crossing the ocean for the purpose of performing service 
in Europe. That is the reason why I am eppesed to it. It is 
for the very reason which is now the subject of discussion. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator entertains, no doubt hon- 
estly, that opinion, and I entertain just as honestly the con- 
viction that if the treaty is ratified and the league of nations 
goes into effect the result will be a reduction ef armament, the 
result will be the preservation of peace, just as when the Mon- 
roe doctrine was declared by the United States. That doctrine 
involved the possibility of our sending troops, if necessary, to 
South America or Central America to prevent any European 
country planting itself on the North or South American con- 
tinents or in Central America. That was the threat of the 
United States; but we never sent any troops there; we 
never appropriated any money to carry out the Menroe doc- 
trine. The Monroe doctrine was sufficient of its own strength 
to prevent war; to prevent aggression on the Western Hemi- 
sphere. So I believe, even if the Senator from Idaho does 
not believe, when all the nations of the world practically 
unite in a statement that there shall be no wars of conquest 
unywhere in the world under penalty of suppression by the 
united action of the nations, that that will end wars of con- 
quest, just as the Monroe doctrine ended wars of conquest 
which were threatened against the Western Hemisphere. 

But I say, Mr. President, that we have before us a treaty, 
which the majority of the Senate have shown very definitely 
that they want to ratify in some form. The only question prac- 
tically remaining before the Senate at the present time is 
whether those who want to ratify the treaty without any quali- 
fications can in some way unite with those who want to ratify 
it with certain qualifications. 

Mr. LENROOT, Mr. SHIELDS, and Mr. HALE addressed the 
Chair. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. 


Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 


I yield to the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LENROOT. Does not the Senator from Nebraska know 
that the rejection of the amendments does not warrant the 
assumption, either upon the part of the Senator from Nebraska 
or of the War Department, that the Senate proposes to ratify 
the treaty with any obligation to send troops to Silesia or any- 
where else upon the face of the earth? Does not the Senator 
know that the treaty can not be ratified with any such obliga- 
tion imposed upon the United States? 
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Mr. HITCHCOCK. No; I do not know that, Mr. Preside, 
Mr. LENROOT. Well, the Senator will find it out late; 
does not know it now. 
Mr. HITCHCOCK. 


{ le 
My conviction is-—and the ideas whic) ] 
that 


the Senate will not adjourn without the the 


ratification «o 


I do not believe that the Senate of the United Sjato 
is going to back out of this war before it is finished; and the 
war is not finished until the German troops are out of Silesio 
and are supplanted by troops of the allied and associytog 
have been supplanted by those troops 


nations, just as they 
upon the Rhine. 

Senators might defeat the treaty, but if they do the war powers 
of the President will still continue. Under those war powers jj 
can send those troops into Germany, be that understood. 

I say, Mr. President, that when Senators who have already 
announced that they are going to vote against the treaty under 
any and all circumstances get up here and plead for and profess 
a desire to have more light about some other treaty and prod 


| the administration to give out information that they want for 


| Some purpose they are not deing it for the purpose of a fajp 
| consideration of the treaty, but solely and only for the purpos 
ef embarrassing the administration. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I yield to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. SHTELDS. I merely desired to ask the Senator a ques: 
tion ; but, premising that by a reference to the last utterance of 
the Senator, I have not been able to secure my own consent to 
an unqualitied ratification of the treaty. Iam in favor of amend- 
ments, if necessary, or reservations—it is immaterial! to i 
which, so that we secure proper modifications. I can see no 
objection, however, to any Senator opposing the execution of 
the treaty before it is ratified. 

The question, however, which I rose to ask is this: The Sena- 
tor said that at the present time our Army and Navy are being 
used, as I understood him, in Europe. I should like to call! his 
attention to the fact that there is a bill now pending before the 
Committee on Military Affairs, which is favered by the adminis 
tration, giving the President the automatic power, without fur- 
ther legislation, under the machinery used in the late war. to 
conscript American soldiers for foreign service or any othe! 
service. I understand that such a bill is now pending befor 
the Military Affairs Committee, and I should like to know wh: 
the object of it is, if it is not to send our soldiers to foreign 
countries to enforce any obligation which may be assumed ii 
this treaty, for we have no need for an Army of 500,000 men at 
home. There is no threat or prospect of war other than may 
come upon us as a member of the league of nations. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I am not advised as te what the adi! 
tration has favored in reference to that matter; I have not |» 
consulted, but I should hesitate very long before voting fo: 
bill such as the Senator from Tennessee describes. 

Neither do I suppose, Mr. President, that this country ci) 
immediately reduce its Army. Surely the Senator frem Tvi 
nessee would not quote me as saying that, for I have never 
claimed it. The very terms of the covenant of the lea; 
nations provide for a gradual reduction of armaments : 
taneously by all the nations in the league under the advice of the 
council, Manifestly that can not be done suddenly. Firsi, the 
council must canvass the matter and consult all of the nati 
at least all that are members of the council. The nations | 
sented on the council, nine in number, must unanimous's 
upon the form and extent of the reduction. That takes 

| Then, what the council recommends by its unanimous : 
must be accepted by the various nations concerned. So t! 

| the very nature of things disarmament, which we believe wi 

| brought about under the league of nations, must be gradual : 
must come by united action in the council. That, in th 
nature of things, is the only way disarmament can ever co 

Mr. SHIELDS. Is that disarmament to be enforced by 
that are to be raised by conscription? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, the Senator from 
nessee, I am sure, will reeognize the truth of my stat 
when I say that no recommendation even for disarmame!' 
be had until the representative of the United States ald te 
representatives of the other members of the executive coulcl! 
unite in action. It could not occur then, so far as the Unite 
States is concerned, until Congress passes upon it and acyt 
esces in it. So I say that the disarmament of which | 
necessarily must come gradually and harmoniously and b) ‘4 
united action of all of the nine nations represented oi) ‘lie 
executive council. . , 

I say again that if Senators think they can defeat the ral: 
fication of the treaty, they nevertheless leave the Presiceni 

| with the war powers. He has sent troops, under the war }' 
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to Coblenz, ad there is no reason why he could not send them 
farther if the war powers continue. The way to take away the 

powers from the President of the United States is to ratify 
this treaty and bring about peace. A ratification of the treaty 
ns a carrying out of the purposes of the war, one of which 
was to create the Kingdom of Poland. In creating the King- 
dom of Poland, this little territory of Silesia, which contains a 
mixed population, must be allowed to vote as to which country 
it desires to belong. Silesia being required to vote, it is abso- 
lutely necessary that the great nations concerned should occupy 
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it with a small military force and move the Germans out for 
ihe time being. That is. provided for in the treaty; it is the | 
inevitable proceeding; and it is not done at the expense of the 
U d States, as the Senator from New York seems to imply, 
hut it is done at the expense of Germany. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I should like to suggest to | 
the Senator from Nebraska that the purpose of sending troops | 


there is to avoid any possible cause for sending ti there at 
' other time later on. The purpose is to conduct a peace- 
le plebiscite, so that the difficulties will be settled, and there- 


there will be no occasion for trouble hereafter. 


OOps 


In reference to the remark of the Senator from Tennessee | 
[Mr. Suzetps], I happen to be a member of the Committee on 
Military Affairs; I think I ought to know something about the 
measures pending before that committee, and I know of no 
such measure as he has indicated. The propositions before 
the committee are for the reorganization of the Army on a 


peace basis, and there is no plan contemplated to send troops 
to foreign countries, 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President - 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senater from 
Ilorida yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I yield. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I understand that there is no provision in 

bill for drafting anybody. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Oh, yes; there is, if you will turn 
to the bottom of page 40 - 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
llorida yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. If you will turn to the bottom of 


ase of war 
which we 
var shall be 


page 40 of the bill, you will find a provision that in 
act of 1916 and all of the other 

ssed because of the exigencies of 

ed for the purpose of drafting men. 

Mr. OVERMAN. But that is only in case of war. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes; but it is in the bill. 

Mr. FLETCHER. It is not proposed to change the present 

d of raising an army in case an army is to be raised, but 


drafting 


the 


“ets 


nresent \ 
preselil 


eth 
there 
\inerican troops into foreign countries unless in 


Mr. FALL. 


‘ase of war 
Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a ques- 


Mr. FLETCHER. I yield. 
Mr. FALL, I understood the Senator to say that the purpose 
of sending troops to Silesia is to provide for a quiet election, 
nd, I presume, to protect the electoral franchise in order to 
usure that a proper result is obtained. not remind the 
itor of an argument that has been used here repeatedly and 
confuted successfully by his colleagues? The very purpose of 
the proposal to send troops into the Southern States was that 
Which is now advocated by the Senator in sending troops into 


Does it 


Silesia, as I understand. Under the force bill it was proposed 
to send troops to make certain that in some districts in some of 


‘ Southern States an expression of opinion was properly ob- 
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Mr. FALL. 
question ?. 


Will the Senator yield for a moment for another 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Florida yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I yiecid the fi 

Mr. FALL. In reference “s statement that he 

| Saw no analogy between the p of the treaty under dis- 

cussion and the force bill ref me, and his allusion to 
the fact that this was a treaty p1 on, I desire to say that the 
so-called force bill, Mr. Pr vas offered under the pro- 
visions of the Constitution of I “1 States, which, as the 
Senator will recollect, pr that » shall be no discrimi- 
nation in the matter of the « 1 franchise on account of 
race, color, or previous « t of servitude. In that case 
there was a constitutior provis in this case there is a 
treaty provision not vet adopted 

Mr. FLETCHER. Precisely. 7 Cc titution provides also 
that the States shall c a ir « elections; the right of 
suffrage is a State matter y, and the manner of conduct 
ing elections is a State n ‘ ~ was no occasion for 1 


measure of the kind referred to by th have 


nator; but, as I 


| said, that has no relation whitey » the present question. 
Ay) = 3 PETAT \ LSON 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. P I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an address delivered by Secretary of 
Labor Wilson at tl pening of the Industrial Conference in 
this city on the 6th of Octo} It is av short address, and 
I am sure will be interesting to Senators 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I beg the Senator's pardon. 
My attention was diverted, and I should like to know what is 

| the nature of the document. 

Mr. ASHURST. In response to the interrogatory propounded 
by my friend, the Senator from Pennsylvania, I ask wnanimous 
consent to have printed in the Recorp a copy of the speech 
delivered by Secretary of Labor Wilson at the opening of the 
Industrial Conference in this city on the Gth instant. I wish 


is no provision in the bill which contemplates sending | 


tained, and the Senator certainly, although not a member of | 


the body at that time, was in full sympathy with the arguments 
of his colleagues against it. I am astonished to see the Senator 


| has been tremendous. 


from Florida now advocating exactly the same principle which | 


‘and his colleagues so successfully fought in order that they 
cht maintain what they claimed to be white supremacy in the 
hited States of America. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I do not think there is any analogy what- 
ever between the two conditions, 

Mr. FALL. I ask the Senator if the purpose, as he announced 
it, is not to insure a quiet election and a full exercise of the 






electoral franchise and a proper return of the ballots after 
votes are cast? 
Mr. FLETCHER. Yes. Here is a treaty, an agreement 


reached between contesting belligerents in this war, and one 
of the terms of the treaty is that there shall be a plebiscite in 
portion of Poland to determine the preference of the people 
there residing. It is perfectly proper and legitimate that the 
parties entering into this agreement, coming to these terms, 
should see that they are fully and properly carried out, and 
that is the method agreed on for carrying it out; that is all. 


| material resources of the world. 


the Senator to indulge me long enough to state that, as he will 


recall, when I first came to the Senate some seven or eight years 
ago I was a very great sinner in the matter of introducing mat- 


ters into the Recorp. 


Mr. PENROSE. Ye I know the Senator was. 

Mr. ASHURST. But | ‘ S have ciapsed since 
I have asked to have anything pr d the Recorp in the 
way of letters and telegrams, with e or two exceptions. 1} 
have abandoned that sin; but I m e other Senators have 
taken my place. However, I do ask to be indulged in this 
instance. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the re 
quest of the Senator from Arizona’? 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, in view 
tion of the Senator from the habit, and the 


less an illuminating document, I shall not « 


of the lene absten- 
net that it is deubt 
hiect, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempor The Chair hears no objec- 
tion, and the address will be printed in the Recorp 
The address is as follows: 

ADDRESS DELIVERED BY Hon..W. B. \ ECRETARY oF L AT 
THE OPENING OF THE INDUSTRIAL ¢ PAN-AMERICAN BUILD 
ING, WASHINGTON, D. C., OcToi 
“ Ladies and gentlemen of the conterence, I regret very much 


that the illness of the President has ma it impossible for him 
to be here to greet you. I had hoped that he might be here in 
person to bid you welcome, and by the clarity of his vision, the 
soundness of his judgment, and the felicity ef his speech have 
assisted you toward the accomplishment of the great purpose 
he had in mind when this conference ‘alled. 

“ The whole world is face to face with the most difficult peace- 
time problem it has ever had to deal with. The wastage of war 
There has not only been the loss of mil- 
lions of lives and the permanent disability of other millions of 
people, but there has been an extraordinary destruction of the 
The power of replacement of 
the condi- 
has been 
needs or 


Vas ¢ 


the things destroyed has been seriously impeded by 

tions that constitute the aftermath of war. Industry 
disarranged by the processes of readjustment the 
peace, and commerce has been handicapped by insufficient ship 


ping facilities, foreign exchange, end domestic uncertainty. 
Many countries are without stable government, and financial 
inflation in all of the commercial countries of the world hes 
played havoc with the relative values of money, wages, and con 


modities, 


“The effect of these things has been reflected in the high cos 
of living and the consequent demand for higher wage rates to 
meet the increasing burden of the family budget. Yet increases 
in the wage rate do not always give relief. There are but two 
ways by which the general standard of living o the wage- 
workers can be improved. One is by increased productivity, 
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making more material available for wages. The other is by 
taking the means of increased compensation out of the profits 
of the employer. If wages are increased and profits remain the 
same, the burden is passed on to the consuming public in the 
form of an increased cost of living, and comes back in that fori 
to the wageworker himself. No portion of improved living 
standards can come out of the profits of the employers unless 
there is profiteering. 

“And what gives the opportunity for profiteering? The very 
conditions that we are confronted with to-day—the destructive 
igencies of war, the disarrangement of industry and commerce, 
and the unrest and high nervous tension of our people, resulting 
in a shortage of supply as compared with demand. The whole 
world is interested in returning to the highest productive effi- 
ciency, having due regard to the health, safety, and opportunities 
for rest, recreation, and improvement of those who toil. The 
more productive we are the sooner we will replace the wastage 
of war, return to normal price levels, and abolish the opportunity 
for profiteering. There can be no profiteering where the pro- 
duction is ample to meet the needs of the people of the world if 
there is a free flow of material from producer to consumer. It 
is only where the production is not suflicient for the needs of the 
people, or, when sufficient, where artificial obstructions impede 
proper distribution that there is any possibility of profiteering. 
Anything that restricts the highest efficiency commensurate 
with the physical, mental, and spiritual well-being of the workers 
tends to retard the progress of the country as a whole. 

“Tor that reason we are all interested in the maintenance of 
industrial peace, but there can be no permanent industrial 
peace that is not based upon industrial justice. Just as inter- 
national wrongs may accumulate to the point where war is 
necessary to bring relief, so industrial wrongs may make indus- 
trial conflict preferable to the further endurance of the wrongs 
imposed. Nor is it sufficient that either side to an industrial 
controversy should be the sole judge of what constitutes justice. 
The means must exist by which all men may know that justice 
has been secured. An imaginary wrong has all the force and 
effect of reality until it is shown that it is only imaginary. We 
have found ways of regulating all the other relations of man- 
kind. Surely human intelligence can devise some acceptable 
method of adjusting the relationship between employer and em- 
ployee. 

“The right of any man to cease working fur another for any 
reason that is sufficient to himself is the basic element of human 
liberty. The right of any person to refuse to operate his plant at 
any time he desires to do so is the exercise of a property right 
guaranteed by the Constitution. It does not follow that because 
these rights exist it is necessary to exercise them. ‘They must 
nevertheless be safeguarded. Having done that and having de- 
vised the machinery by which justice can be secured and by 
which everybody at interest has the opportunity of knowing that 
justice has been secured, it is not likely that the right to cease 
work will be exercised by sufficient numbers, or the right to 


eease operating industrial plants will be carried to such an | 


extent as to seriously affect the welfare of the balance of the 
people. 

“There have been a number of great epocis in the spirituai 
and material advancement of mankind. The laws of justice 
laid down by Moses and the laws of love laid down by Christ 
stand out as the greatest of all ideals. Upon your shoulders 
rests a splendid responsibility. Before you the doors of oppor- 
tunity are open, not to the acquisition of wealth or the attain- 
ment of fame, but to the greater achievement, the establishment 
ef institutions that will promote the welfare of mankind down 
through the ages. If you, in the abundance of your combined 
wisdom and experience, can produce an aeceptable document 
ef this character, the results of your work will find a place in 
the hearts of men like the Magna Charta, the Bill of Rights, the 
Declaration of Independence, the Constitution of the United 
States, and the Emancipation Proclamation, 

“Tn the name of the President of the United States and in his 
behalf, | wish you Godspeed in the great task before you.” 

Mr. FLETCHER. I eall for the regular order. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The regular order is the pre- 
sentation of petitions and memorials. 

FOREIGN SECURITIES iN 


Mr. BORAH. I offer a resolution at this time, and ask unani- 
mous consent for its present consideration. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I hope the Senator will give us a 
chance to have one-half hour more of morning business. 

Mr. BORAH. This is morning business. If it leads to any 
debate, I will withdraw it. 


rile UNITED STATES. 


| 
| | 
covenant, we who are not partisans would have supported the cov: 


LECORD—SEN ATE. 


OCTOBER [7. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Idaho ss. 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of a resol) jo), 
which will be read. 

The resolution (S. Res. 214) was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is }y 
requested to send to the Senate such facts or data as may Ix 
possession or available showing: 

_ 1. The amount of foreign bonds or securities which have been | 
in this country since August 1, 1914, price paid, and the interes} 
bear. 

2. By whom said bonds or securities were placed and by who 
at the present time. 


3. The kind of securities or bonds and from what countries. 

_4. All data and facts, in other words, relating to the placing « 
eign securities in this country since August 1, 1914, the nature 0; 
securities, and_ by whom held, now available or within the possessj 
the Treasury Department. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I was out of the Chij)), 
momentarily. I did not hear to whom the resolution was 4, 
dressed. 

Mr. BORAH. To the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Has the Secretary of the Treasury 
mation concerning these matters? 

Mr. BORAH. He has some information, and I only ¢:)| 
whatever he has. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. 
in the United States? 
Mr. BORAH. I say, I only call for whatever information }) 
has, Of course, necessarily he must have some information, 
because these bonds have been located. I am going to call o: 

another department later. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator is calling for information as 
to the holding of bonds in private hands in the United States? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; foreign securities. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. And the Senator says the Secretary 
the Treasury knows where they are held? 

Mr. BORAH. I assume he must have 
them. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Under what provision of the law? 

Mr. BORAH. I simply assume that by reason of the fact 
the owners must be paying taxes on them. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to 
present consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I have not any objection. I do not | 
whether the Secretary of the Treasury has the information. 

Mr. BORAH. I have put it in such language that, if he has 
not the data and information, it will not be embarrassing for 
him. I call for such information as he has. 

The resolution was considered by unanimous consen! 
agreed to. 


As to the holding of European seer 


some knowledu 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS—WOMAN SUFFRAGE, 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, as there have bee! 
a number of telegrams and petitions presented here this moruinz 
in regard to the treaty of peace with Germany, I desire to cal 
attention to a very large number of American citizens who i 
taking some steps regarding this matter, and in my judgiic! 
there is no element of our citizenship which ought to have | 
| influence regarding this subject than the one to which I refe! 

In this morning’s New York Times I observe this article : 
WOMEN JOIN LEAGUE FIGHT—COMMITTEE LAUNCHES NATION-WID! 

PAIGN FOR RATIFICATION, 

A nation-wide campaign for the immediate ratification of thi 
treaty was launched yesterday at a meeting of the Women's Nor 
Partisan Committee for the League of Nations, held at the Bijou Theater 
Announcement was made that arrangements are being made whereby 
thousands of woinen who desire to see the Senate pass favorably on th 
treaty-may have an opportunity of signing monster petitions to | nt 
to the Senate. 3 

Mrs. J. Borden Harriman, chairman of the executive committee, 
that the campaign is intended to last 10 days, and that telegrams ha: 
been sent to representative women in all the States asking their co 
operation. The speakers at the meeting yesterday included Mrs. ¢ rr 
Chapman Catt, Katherine M,. Davis, Mrs. Raymond Brown, ani Mrs 
Harriman. ; 

“The greatest question before the American pecple is the « 
concerning the league of nations,” says the appeal sent out by th 
mittee. ‘Its adoption is the hope of the world, Women are }\\! 
the American people and the people’s opinion is our sovereign. ‘I 
fore we appeal to the women of America to make known their co! 
sions concerning the league of nations at Washington.” . 

“Tf Senator Lovee had gone to Paris and brought back with ! 


| 
peace 


ley 


of Longe just as we support the covenant President Wilson brows! 
back,” Mrs. Catt declared. “It is not a perfect instrument, anc | 
were perfect we would not know it.” 

There is no more hitterness expressed to-day toward the cov 
said Mrs. Catt, than there was expressed against the Constitution 
it was up for adoption. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that in a crisis of this kind. 
when we are at the conclusion, we hope, of the greatest war 0! 
the world’s history, and when we are facing problems wie! 
must be of a vital character to our country, we ought het to 
ignore this expression of the earnest desire of this great mass 


wi 
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\merican citizenship. I think this is an appropriate time 
all attention to the fact that the amendment to the Con- 
ition of the United States granting them the right of suf- 
It seems to’ be assumed that this 


Ul 
tO 
stil 


rave has not been ratified: 


amendment to the Constitution will have been ratified before 
ihe next presidential election, but I want to say that it is not 
at sil certain at this time that that will be the case. 

\ir. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I do not like to inter- 


rupt the Senator, but we only have 20 minutes more for morn- 
ing business. If the Senator wishes to make any extended 
remarks, I must ask for the regular order. We have some re- 
norts of committees and other matters to present. 
' The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the 
G cia make the point of order? 

\ir. SMITH of Georgia. I do not make the point. 
\ir. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I rise to a question of 

the PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
cticut will state his point of order. 
Mr. BRANDEGEE. The point of order is that the Senator 
Morida {Mr. FrercHer] demanded the regular order, 
which was ordered, and other Senators were shut off from 
talking; and immediately the Senator from New Mexico has 
the privilege of talking, although the rest of us are denied it. 

\ir. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, it seems to me 
that the remarks of the Senator come with poor grace from him, 
use we all know that he this morning, out of order and 
with unanimous consent, occupied about an hour of the time 
of the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair did not under- 
stand that the Senator from Florida had made a point of 


order, 


Senator from 


The from 


Senator 


rom 


heci 


Mr. BRANDEGEE, Why, Mr. President, I did address the 
Senate by unanimous consent, and then the Senator from 
Florida demanded the regular order. [ did not demand it. 

Mi. JONES of New Mexico. And I am presenting what I 
belicve to be in the nature of a petition to the Senate. 


Mr. BRANDEGEE. 
PRESIDENT 

of order, 

\ir. JONES of New Mexico. 

pon his point of order, I have nothing further to say. 


That does not meet the point of order. 
pro tempore. The Chair 


noil 


THE COMMITTEE ON TERRITORIES. 


Mr, CALDER. Iam directed by the Committee to Audit and 
ontrol the Contingent Expenses of the Senate to report back 
ably Senate resolution 180, and I ask unanimous consent 
its present consideration. 

© resolution was read, considered by unanimous consent, 
igreed to, as follows: 

olved, That the Committee on Territories, or any subcommittee 
of, be, and hereby is, authorized during the Sixty-sixth Congress to 
for persons, books, and papers; to administer oaths; and to em- 
ploy a stenographer, at a cost not exceeding $1 per printed page, to 
report such hearings as may be had in connection with any subject 
h may be pending before sald committee, the expenses thereof to be 
pail out of the contingent fund of the Senate, and that the committee, 
t iy subcommittee thereof, may sit during the sessions or recess of 
enate. 


( 
fa 
f 


EMBARGO ON WHEAT. 


‘ 


Mr. CALDER. From the Committee to Audit and Control 
(‘ontingent Expenses of the Senate I report back favorably, 


‘nie consideration. 
lle PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will be read. 
lhe Secretary read the resolution, as follows: 

olved, That the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry imme- 


investigate the reasons for the embargo on wheat and why trans- 
ion is not available to move the wheat of Oklahoma, Kansas, Texas, 


{ to obtain ships for the movement of such grain. 


Con- | 


sustains the 


Of course, if the Senator insists 





| 


| 
| 
| 
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hout amendment, Senate resolution 211, submitted by Mr. | 
\ on the 18th insiant, and T ask unanimous consent for its | 


(lo, and other States, and what steps the Grain Corporation has | 


said committee is hereby empowered to sit and act at such time | 
ice as it may deem necessary ; to require, by subpena or otherwise, | ‘ * a } : 
| of our country that this privilege should be granted, and I hope 


ittendance of witnesses, the production of books, papers, and docu- 
j ~; to employ stenographers at a cost not exceeding $1 per printed 
I The chairman of «he committee, or any member thereof, may ad- 
iinister oaths to witnesses. Subpeenas for witnesses shall be issued 

* the signature of the chairman of the committee or subcommittce 
i eof. Every person who, having been summoned as a witness by au- 
1 ‘ of said committee or any subcommittee thereof, willfully makes 


lt, or who, having appeared, refuses to answer any question perti- 


to the investigation heretofore authorized, shall be held to the | 


nalties provided by section 102 of the Revised Statutes of the United 


® expense thereof shall be paid from the contingent funds of the 
ite on vouchers ordered by said committee, signed by the chairman 
of and approved by the Committee on Contingent Expenses. 

PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the resolution? The Chair hears none, 


ihe 


Without objection, the resolution is agreed to. 


| 
| 
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Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President-—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempere. The Senator from New 
Mexico. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Is the resolution b 
Senate? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempere. The resolution is not before 


the Senate. There is nothing before the Senate 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I thought the resolution was 
before the Senate. 
The PRESIDENT pro tenmpore. The Chair asked whether 


there was objection to the present consideration 
tion, and the Chair heard none. 


of the resolu- 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. At that point I rose and ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair did not hear the 
request of the Senator from New Mexico for recognition. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. There has heen no vote taken 


upon the resolution, I believe. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I rise to a question of order. 
As I recollect, the President pro tempore stated that without 
objection the resolution was agreed to, and that was the order. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Reports of committees are 
still in order. 
COTTON CROP O} 
Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Irom the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry I report back favorably, without amendment, 


the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 230) authorizing and directing 
the Secretary of Agriculture to prepare and a supple 
mentary report on the condition of the cotton crop; and I 
unanimous consent for its present consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Georgia 
asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of a joint 
resolution just reported by him. 

Mr. ASHURST. Let it be read first. 

The Secretary read the joint reselution, as 

Resolved, etc., That the Secretary of Agriculture is hereby authorized 
and directed to prepare and publish, not later than November 2, 191%, 
a supplementary estimate of. the condition of the cotton crop of tl 
date October 25, 1919. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
present consideration of the joint reselution? 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, with the understanding that 
there is not be any debate, I not object. Otherwise, I 
shall object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 


issue 


follow es 


there objection to 


Lo do 


vive the 


The Chair can not 


Senator from Wisconsin any assurance upen that point. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. There will be no debate. If there 
is any, I will withdraw my request. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 


present consideration of the joint resolution? The Chair h 


none. 


‘ 


MTS 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore The Senstor frm Ne 
Mexico. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I am not going t ce up 
time—— 

Mr. LENROO'’. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? In 
view of the statement I made it seems to me the Senator should 


have stated whether he intended t the 15 minutes 
remaining in debate. Of course, he is at perfect liberty to do 
that, but I submit that it is not quite fair to the Senate. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I d to state, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that I wanted about two minutes to conclude what I was 
saying when objection was made by the Senator from Connecti- 
cut. It will not take up the remainder of the morning hour 
and I have no intention of delaying the passage of this joint 
resolution ; but I do want to call the atteation of the Senate 
the importance of the Federal amendment permitting women 
to vote. 

[ think it is extremely important at this time in the 


» OF upy 


esired 


to 


history 


| the Senators who are in favor of the amendment to the Consti- 


tution will their utmost endeavors in bringing 


use ef about the 
ratification of the amendment. 

In order that Senators may be informed as to the present 
status of the amendment, I ask to have inserted in the Recorp, 
without reading, an article from the New York Times, which 
purports to give, and I believe does correctly give, a statemny 
of the present status of the amendment. If that may be pub- 
lished in. the Recorp, I shall conelude what [ have say by 
again appealing to Senators to do what they can in the home 
States to bring about the ratification of the amendme: 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, m- 

| munication will be printed in the Recorp as requested, 
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The matter referred to is as follows: 
FEDERAL SUFFRAGE—OBDURATE OR RELUCTANT GOVERNORS 
LOSE WOMEN VHB VOTE IN NEXT PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION, 

‘* ATTITUDE OF THE LEGISLATURES. 

‘Below are given the party proportions in State legislatures. 
Those marked with a star have ratified, 19 in number. Those 
marked with a cross constitute the suffragist list of States 
classed as * expected to ratify.” They are 22 in number. Nine- 
teen are necessary in order to attain the necessary two-thirds. 
Those States unmarked are classed as unpromising territory by 
suffrage leaders at Washington. Two of these, Florida and 
‘Tennessee, regarded as favorable to suffrage, are prevented from 
voting on an amendment until a new legislature is elected. It 
will be noted that all the States unmarked in this list are 
Southern: 

Alabama, 100 per cent Democratic. 

7 Arizona, majority Democratic. 

* Arkansas, 100 per cent Democratic. 

} California, 3 to 1 Republican, 

+ Colorado, 2 to 1 Republican. 

+ Connecticut, 3 to 1 Republican. 


*‘ OBSTRUCTING 
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Delaware, 2 to 1 Republican. 
‘Norida, 100 per cent Democratic. 
jeorgia, 100 per cent Democratic, 

+ Idaho, majority Republican. 

* Illinois, majority Republican. 

t Indiana, 5 to 1 Republican. 

* Iowa, 6 to 1 Republican. 

* Kansas, majority Republican. 

i Kentucky, Democratic majority. 
Louisiana, 100 per cent Democratic. 
+ Maine, 3 to 1 Republican. 

¥ Maryland, Democratic-Republican equality. 
* Massachusetts, 4 to 1 Republican. 

* Michigan, majority Republican. 

* Minnesota, majority Republican. 
Mississippi, 100 per cent Democratic. 
* Missouri, majority Democratic. 
Montana, 3 to 1 Republican. 
Nebraska, 8 to 1 Republican. 
Nevada, majority Republican. 

New Hampshire, 2 to 1 Republican. 
New Jersey, 5 to 4 Republican. 

New Mexico, 7 to 3 Republican. 
New York. 5 to 3 Republican. 

North Carolina, 100 per cent Democratic. 
+ North Dakota, majority Republican. 
* Ohio, 2 to 1 Republican. 

+ Oklahoma, majority Democratic. 

+ Oregon, 8 to 1 Republican 

* Pennsylvania, 8 to 1 Republican, 

+ Rhode Island, majority Republican. 
South Carolina, 100 per cent Democratic. 
+ South Dakota, 14 to 1 Republican, 
Tennessee, 100 per cent Democratic. 
* Texas, 100 per cent Democratic. 

* Utah, majority Republican 

+ Vermont, majority Republican. 
Virginia, 100 per cent Democrat-c. 

+ Washington, 10 to 1 Republican. 

+ West Virginia, majority Republican. 
* Wisconsin, majority Republican. 

+ Wyoming, 3 to 1 Republican. 


*“ Both Democratic and Republican speakers, in their flourishes 
for the women’s vote in the next presidential election, assume 
as a foregone conclusion that the suffrage amendment will be 
ratified in ample time. They have taken their cue from the 
rosy claims put forth by suffrage leaders when ratification by one 
Btate was quickly followed by that of another. At the then rate 
if progress success did seem certain, but within the last few 
weeks obstacles have appeared which have changed the buoyant 
onfidence of suffrage leaders in touch with the situation to one 
of increasing anxiety. In fact, earlier predictions have so gone 
awry that unless some unforeseen development takes place the 
imendment, if it does get through in time, is likely to do so by 
the closest of shaves. 

“Two votes in Congress held up the passage of the suffrage 
amendment a year. Some of the suffrage leaders are apprehen- 
ive that by a similar narrow margin woman’s participation in 

presidential election may go over for four years. Outwardly 
there is still an air of confidence at woman’s national headquar- 
ters at Washington, but in the inner councils the state of mind 
borders on one of alarm. There are two chief causes for un- 
certainty. 

“One is 


7 
I 
( 
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that some 
as assurances that extra sessions would be called are now de- 
ferring action on those extra sessions. 
ing in some instances that governors are doubtful of the advis- 
ability of summoning the legislature for the purpose desired. 

** UNEXPECTED OPPOSITION, 

“The other cause is adverse action by political parties or 
primaries in States where victory was counted as certain. Rati- 
fication by 19 States are necessary to win. In 15 of these spe- 
cial sessions are required. Of the 17 States which have rati- 
ficd, 7 did so in regular sessions, and the special sessions 


of the western governors who made to | 
representatives of the suffragists statements which were taken | 


They are even indicat- | 


| been announced by this time. 
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brought about were in States where success was comparatiy, ly 
easy on account of highly favorable conditions. Thus seve), of 
the special sessions were gained in the period between Jun» 16 
and August 2. Despite increasing effort, only two States—N oy 
Hampshire and Utah—were added to the list in Septem), 
Only one other State has a definite date set for a special sex. 
sion—Colorado. The governor of that State has announ oq 
that he will issue an official call for November 15. In a state. 
ment of the National Woman’s Party put out recently at W.xs) 
ington 22 States were set down as ‘expected to ratify.’ Oj}yop 
States which have not ratified, while they are not absolutely 
given up, are, to say the least, not regarded as promising. 'Thyyx. 
the chances to win are in the main centered in the list of 29 
That list is composed of: , 

“Arizona, California, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Idg]\o 
Indiana, Maine, Maryland, Nevada, New Jersey, New Mexico. 
North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, Rhode Island, South Dakota, 
Vermont, Washington, West Virginia, Wyoming, and Kentucky. 

“In two of these States recent political events have altered 
the situation unfavorably since the original forecast was inade. 
Maryland is one of the four States in the list which has a recy. 
lar session of the legislature in 1920, the others being Ney 
Jersey, Rhode Island, and Kentucky. The present Legislature 
of Maryland has been polled by suffrage agents, and, according 
to them, would pass the ratification resolution if assembled, bu; 
the governor, Emerson C. Harrington, Democrat, flatly refuses 
to call a special session. New members of the legislature 
to be elected in November. The Democratic organization in 
that State is put down as against suffrage, and the Republicans 
at their recent convention decided they would not vote in the 
legislature to ratify an amendment to the Federal Constitution 
until the question has first been submitted to the voters of the 
State. 

“This drew an immediate protest from the suffragist leaders 
at Washington. The answer of the Maryland Republicans was 
that the action of the convention was intended to apply to the 
prohibition amendment, but that explanation did not alter the 
effect of the plank in the party platform. In any event, the 
suffrage amendment in this State is left to the uncertainties of 
an election campaign just now getting under way. _ If the Demo- 
crats win, some of them will evidently have to be ‘ converted’; 
if the Republicans are successful, they stand committed to popu- 
lar referendum vote on suffrage, with the issue uncertain and 
the matter of time an adverse factor in getting a final actior 
before registration day for the presidential election. 

“ SITUATION IN NEW JERSEY. 

“In New Jersey, where also a new legislature is to be elect 
this fall, there is a situation somewhat similar, as the result o 
the recent primaries there. There, too, the Republicans ar 
pledged to submit the amendment to a referendum before t! 
legislature acts upon it, and the cost of a special election, with 
the hue and cry to keep down expenses going on, may, as i! 
Maryland, be used by opponents to postpone the referendum un 
til the next regular election, which would be that of the next 
presidential election. The Democratic candidate for governor 
in New Jersey has promised to stand for immediate affirmative 
action on the amendment if elected. To make the situation 
more vexing to the suffragists, the amendment would be ratilied, 
they say, by the present members of the legislature, as shown 
by a careful poll, if the governor could be induced to call tlie 
legislature in special session. This Gov. William N. Runyon, 
Republican, refuses to do. 

“In two other States in this preferred list governors whi, it 
was hoped by the suffragists, would be won over to calling spe- 
cial sessions have taken such an emphatic position against (o- 
ing so that the chance of ‘converting’ them has grown iore 
and more unlikely. These executives are Gov. Marcus H. i/o!- 
comb, of Connecticut, and Gov. Percival W. Clement, of \ 
mont. If special sessions could be won in these States, say |!) 
suffragists, there is no doubt that the legislatures would rati 
The four States named are troubling the suffragists most 
they should all fail to ratify in time and none of the States « 
side of the ‘expected to ratify’ list should swing over to s 
frage, then the amendment would not be made operative in 
for the next presidential election. 

“ DILATORY TACTICS USED. 

“In addition to these uncertainties there is a list of States 
where it was expected that calls for special sessions would |: 
Gov. William B. Stephens, 0! 
California, promised, according to the suffragists, that he wou'' 
call a special session if necessary, but he has not acted, and the 
suffragists have been unable to get anything definite out of 
him. An issue has risen there to complicate the situation. 
Senator James D. Puetan, of that State, wants a special sc#- 
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sion also for another purpose—to pass legislation bearing on 
oriental immigrants. Gov. Stephens, it is reported, is opposed 
inviting legislative action thus 


to on the oriental question, 
strengthening his disinclination to call a special session. 
“Gov. Thomas FE. Campbell, of Arizona, Republican, was 


counted on to speed along the ratifications. The latest from 
him, suffragists at Washington report, is ‘ that unless his plans 
are changed he will call a special session, but for the present 
he has no intention of acting.’ At the Salt Lake meeting of 
governors the suffragists announced that assurances had been 
obtained from Gov. John G. Townsend, of Delaware, Repub- 
lican, that he would call a special session. Since then a fight 
has developed in Delaware over the repeal of a recently passed 
school law largely increasing taxes. Those in the Republican 
‘arty who oppose the repeal are against a special session, which 
might mean a reconsideration of the measure at this time. 

“In Idaho Gov. D. W. Davis has added to the disappointment 
of the suffragists by putting off acting. They had him classed 
as one who had promised to give aid and comfort. The governor 
is a Republican. Senator Wiit1,m E. Boran, of Idaho, also a 
Republican, made one of the most determined fights in the Senate 
against the amendmest. Gov. Ben Olcott, of Oregon, also listed 
as having given assurances that he would call a special session, 
is reported to be balking on the ground of the extra expense, es- 
pecially as the women of his State already have full suffrage. 
This is true of other Western States where the calling of a spe- 
cial session is hanging fire. California, Washington, Wyoming, 
Idaho, Arizona, South Dakota, and Oklahoma all have full 
suffrage. 

“ Indeed, the suffragist leaders in Washington have met diffi- 
culty in arousing to aggressive fight for special sessions, with its 
extra expense, the women of States which already give women 
the vote. In order to overcome the obstacle of extra expense the 
suffragist agents are seeking pledges from the members of legis- 
latures that they will waive pay and mileage. In the States 
which are yet without woman suffrage it is found more easy for 
women who want the ballot to go in and fight for it, but where 
governors take an unyielding position against suffrage the fight- 
ing may influence future campaigns, but does not move the ob- 
stinate executive to the desired immediate action. 

“Both Democratic and Republican national leaders are on 
record for the suffrage amendment, and therefore the suffragists 
profess to be puzzled because these men have not used their in- 
fluence on the governors, or if they have used it, why it has 
not been effective in causing the governors to do as the suffragists 
want them to. 

“* Why,’ asked a suffrage leader in Washington the other day, 
‘has not Chairman Hays, of the Republican national committee, 
induced his friend, Gov. James P. Goodrich, of Indiana, to eall 
a special session? It ought to be all the easier, because some of 
eur representatives received assurances from the Indiana gov- 
ernor that he would assemble the legislature for this purpose. 
Now, it is said he is on the uncertain list. And if the Democrats 
are equally desirous that we vote in 1920, why does not Chairman 
Cummings, of the Democratic national committee, get the Demo- 
cratic governor of Maryland to call a special session in that 
State?’ 

“ Between the Democrats and the Republicans the greater 
epportunity to be instrumental in the ratification of the amend- 
ment lies, it is admitted, with the Republicans. Of the 22 States 
‘expected to ratify’ only five have Democratic governors—Ken- 
tucky, Maryland, Oklahoma, Nevada, and West Virginia. Two 
Democratic States which the suffragists were counting on have 
lined up in the anti column—Virginia and Georgia. Virginia will 
have a regular session in 1920, and the suffragists will continue 
the fight then. Two other Democratic States, Florida and 
‘Tennessee, which would be certain to ratify according to suffra- 
gist tallies, are prevented from doing so by laws that an amend- 
ment may not be ratified before a new legislature is elected, a 
requirement which practically amounts to a referendum in these 
States. To add to the embarrassment of Democratic leaders who 
are urging the ratification of the amendment, Goy. Ruffin G. 
Pleasant, of Louisiana, has issued an appeal to the other South- 
ern States asking them to join in preventing ratification. Other 
Southern States the legislatures of which meet this winter are 
Mississippi, North Carolina, and South Carolina. Suffragists 
assert that they have a chance in Mississippi and North Carolina. 

“ The total of this opposition to the suffrage amendment among 
southern Democrats may seem an undue load for national Demo- 
cratie leaders to carry until it is taken into consideration that 
the Republicans have 15 governors to line up or account for by 
‘explanations’ satisfactory to the suffragists. There is a sus- 
picion among the suffragist leaders that some of the uncompro- 
mising antis among the Democrats and the Republicans are se- 
cretly obstructing the progress of the amendment, and that the 
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that the question be referred to the 
prevent ratification in time for the 


demand made in some States 
people is in reality a plan to 
1920 election. 

“ THE 


TIME LIMIT. 


“That time is shorter than it seemed on first consideration. 
Some of the States have a poll-tax law which requires payment 
from four to six months in advance of the election. In Alabama 
the poll tax must be paid by February 1. In the greater number 
of the States registration is not more than one month in advance 
of the election, but in others—Oregon, Utah, and Indiana, for ex- 
ample—it is 60 days before election; in Arkansas and Missis- 
sippi, 4; in Rhode Island, 5; and in New Hampshire, 6, except 
in the city of Manchester. Therefore, according to a suffrage 
leader in Washington, if ratification is delayed much beyond 
the first of the year the operation of State election laws cuts 
down the number of women who could vote in the next presiden- 
tial election. 

“Looking at the situation as it is to-day the prospect that 
women will vote in the 1920 election would be dark, indeed, from 
the standpoint of the suffragist, were the fact not taken into 
consideration that wholly unlooked-for gains have been made by 
the suffragists in the past. Senators and Representatives at 
Washington who were listed as rank antis switched over to the 
pro column. The so-called ‘ pressure’ system, with the ‘ card 
index ’ of Members, has got credit as the chief propulsive force. 
Soon after the passage of the amendment this system was ex- 
tended to fit governors. At first it seemed that the governors 
would be as responsive as Sevators and Representatives, but 
after some initial successes results have been disappointing. <A 
suffrage leader in Washington said the other day in referring to 
some of the governors: ‘ You can not budge them.’ This winter, 
however, during. the months considered the most suitable for 
legislative sessions the suffragists, they say, expect to resume 
the headway they attained in the six weeks following the passage 
of the amendment and to continue their drive whatever the ob- 
Stacles until success is won in time for the 1920 election.” 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without amend 


ment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 
DISPOSAL OF GOVERNMENT-OWNED SHIPS. 


Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, I call up Senate resolution 212, 
which was carried over under the rule. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read th 
resolution. 

The Secretary read the resolution (S. Res. 212) submitted by 
Mr. Ence: 
Whereas from time to time public announcement has been made of the 

placing of orders by private American companies for the constructio 

of cargo ships by private yards; and 


Whereas as a specific instance, during the past week a statement ap 


peared in the public press to the effect that the Atlantic, Gulf & Ws 
Indies Steamship Co. had ordered by private yards the construction 
of eight tank ships: and 

Whereas the United States Shipping Board, or Emergency Fleet Coi 


poration, has full authority to dispose of ships now under their juris 
diction and control and included in this fleet are many tank ships 
apparently of the general type being obtained by private fron 
other sources ; and 
Whereas in the one instance cited approximately $18,000,000 could ha 
been obtained by the Shipping Board through the sale of such ship 
to private concerns ; and 
Whereas one of the practical, effective methods for reducing the ex 
orbitant taxation now prevailing is by covering back into the Treasury 
the hundreds of millions of dollars now tied up in the operations of 
the Shipping Board and the Emergency Fleet Corporation ; and 
Whereas it now is high time that the Government be released from « 
petition with private business, and that business be restored to 
hands: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That the United States Shipping Board be 
with to advise the Senate as to whether any effort wa: 
of Government-owned ships to fill the order herein if so 
what prices were offered and asked for the same; and further to advise 
the Senate to the number of ships that have disposed of t 
private interests, with a description of the same and the prices received 
and whether any offers have recently been received or are at presen( 
pending and the quotations involved, as well as to inform the Senaté 
on the policy 


concerns fr mi 


privat: 


instructed here 
made to di pe 
cited, and 


SE 


as been 


being followed in endeavoring to dispose of this ty s 
Government property. 

Mr. EDGE and Mr. FLETCHER addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The from 
Jersey. 

Mr. EDGE. I yield to the Senator from Florida 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I desire 
ment to the resolution. I really think that th t 
“whereas ” clause on the first page ought to be includ 
resolution; but I am quite positive that 
clause, appearing on the second page, should not be 
the resolution, and I move to strike it out. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary 
amendment proposed by the Senator from TPlorida. 
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The Secrerarny. On page 2, strike out the following words of | _3. One hundred and fifteen dollars per dead-weight ton. On delivery 
the preamble: of vessel, 20 per cent to be paid in cash; balance, 75 per cent, payable > 
— s sie ; | quarter-annual installments of 64 per cent, extending over period of 3 
\1 whereas it now is high time that the Government be released | months. ; 
‘ ompetition with private business, and. that business be restored | One and one-fourth per cent brokerage allowed bona fide brokers coy 
Ty ite hands. | pleting the sale of a wooden ship. aa 
Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, I have no objection to the adop- Ships sold by United States Shipping Board to Sept. 25, 1919. 
iion of the amendment. It states a policy and perhaps it is not 
entirely in place in this resolution of inquiry. While I be- . ae " ; 
: . . Tet “+ ame. elg rms ay inent u 1aser 
lieve that 90 per cent of the people of the United States agree bg a oe . Purchaser 
with the poliey so stated, perhaps it is hardly the time or the 
oecasion to put the Senate on record, and with six minutes left | _ 7 
of the morning hour, as I am particularly anxious to have the ‘act — 9.725 | Deferred Eldorad 
: . ott he : POPHCIG..... ccc. : 9, 725 y a ay- | Eldorado §. S, Cy 
esolution passed so that we can at least get this information, | ments ™ “ao “ 
I will not object to the amendment. a ee? 4,814 |..-.- do........--. -| J. E. Dockendoril « ( 
, : ; alle nad caapeeniell | oimt Adams........ 3,750 | Cash on delivery...) Pacifie Mail 8. S.C 
Vhit “LIN nde Mt was agreed to. : Point Bonita. 3° 750 | do Do. , 
Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, just a word. I do not | Point Judith. . Do. 
agree to the inference that may be drawn from the last clause. Point Lobos.... Do. 
Of course, if the Government should dispose of the ships and Redondo. , F. & J. Auditore 
put the money in the Treasury we would have that much money | Richmond Boro.. Wiliams S. S. Co 
. in the Treasury, but we would have no ships. It is the same | ott ..# J. Auditore 
: ected i ata Riles cea Slit : +1 aie est Catanace . . ‘Idorado S. 8. Co 
proposition, | ractically, as if owning an automobile I we re to Wisconsin Bridge... French-American Lin 
sell the automobile and put the money in my pocket. I woulkd | II io  vinnsincnes i ciendi Pi apcichcoshen | Orinoco S. S. Co 
have the money, but I would have no automobile. The propo- | Sa Lo wineid tabi cniciinin une Oriental Navigation | 
sition is reasonably sound that if we cover back into the Treas- iabetenlie.. ree pe se he delivery..| — Mahogany ( 
ury the hundreds of millions of dollars we have invested in NIN eens ‘ \" Deferred pay- | W. R. Grace & Co 
hips we would have that much more money in the Treasury, | 0 “on. 
lay — ove hinge | Neponset.... Sond 9,737 oS eccce ..... Eldorado 8. §. Co 
ae we would have no ships. ee ; ; scales aa Santa Tecla......... 3, O54 }..... is «caste al W. R. Grace & Co 
[ am not in favor of disposing of any of these Ships at this | Yaphank............ eee Rh... ile ee hel Williams S. S. Co 
‘ime, except such as are not efficient and might reasonably be | Fx — el ship: : 
i . rs . = a. ps ange Py. rt Via. ... 5, 935 -do 
disposed of in order to balance the fleet. If it was left with Reconstructed lake ships: | 
ine, 1 weuld not sell a rowboat, especially not to any other | Adrian Iselin... ..- 3,075 | Cash on delivery..' George Halt Coal ¢ 
country. <> Mets poration 
° ° . : > . : , actik 9 Qo 
I think further that this information can be had without Bine Hilt aa ane ee ee2 * sete S. Co 
calling upon the Shipping Board by a resolution of this sort. It AS ae A cin cade bien Edward P. Farley & Co 
could be had, I think, upon request. As evidence of that, | am oe seeee 3, 500 |... Co ninn eae Davie 8.B. & Repair ( 
soing to offer to have printed in the Recorp a copy of a com- ce Ee oe ane ‘ae mo 
munication received from the chairman of the Shipping Board Manola (sterm)......).. soe cler+ nels s cvnscoedes Davie 8.B. & Repair Co 
a few days ago as to the plan for making sales and the num- - re — ess SEs icc UN «ic cte ein Paisley & Morrow S.S.( 
: s : mn oe E. Dre owess 0 ‘oastwise  ‘Transnor 
ber of sales that have been made up to this time. The informa- = ae Perec er Peo 
. . | 4. 
tion may be of some value, and I ask to have the communica- Maruba. .. ae ro Fidelity Trust Co. 
tion inserted in the Rrcorp. ! ot _ d 3, 225 |..... do......------| Sold to lower-named 
There being no objection, the communication was ordered to | on Saas. a — pay- | Frenelt-American Lit 
be printed in the Recorn, as follows: R. 8S. Warner aie i a a sing ‘ Deo. 
; " 5 Romeon. .. } REF Lene ncn « <a9c0800n yi 
UNITED STATES SHIPPING Bosrp, } MMS. nh ois JOM lo De 
— Washington, October 1, 1919. | Requisitioned steel ships: 
DUNCAN U. FLETCHER, | ' Columbia oi MN PO | WR. Grace .& Co 
( nited States Senate, Washington, D. C. | Air lis : 1,000 | Deferred payments! Nacirema &. 8. Co 
My Dear SENaTOoR: Replying to your letter of September 26 re ves- Ashburn........ $,000 i... Midge givens § Do 
sold, chartered, or allocated by the Shipping Board, I inclose here- Beechiand.......... 4,700 {....-. i icdkpantisel Do 
with list of vessels sold up to the present time, together with statement Birchlcaf...,..... 4,000 }..... ec Do 
of prices at which our vessels are disposed of. I am also sending you Cowardin..... pe ee Se Do. 
a copy of our triweekly report, which gives all allocations and charters Dalana........ 4,000 |..... Shas cAaneats't Do 
of our vessels. Our policy is to charter only wooden and composite iforado RN ctr ok shake eee Do 
steamers, except in a few cases, where steel steamers are chartered to Natenna . ts anu <A eccnies:s Do 
concerns to replace vessels which we have requisitioned from them and Nawtika.. 1, 700 i vine's Sahery oa Do 
have still in service. When vessels are allocated by the board they are Neabsco....... ds ee, eed eA Do 
turned over te managers to be handled for us in connection with the Thala <a i SS See eee Do. 
ecuring of crews, furnishing of supplies, etc. Fer such services we pay Zavallo.......... ON hi ice ei Do 
a fee of $400 a month for each vessel up to and including five. If a com- POS. oécess «. 3,509 }.....d0.............| Freneh-American | 
pany is assigned for management more than five beats, we pay them Kanabec........... 3,500 | Cash on delivery. . Do 
£350 » month for each vessel in excess of five. The operators ef our eee 3,500 | Deferred payment Do 
hips—those who procure cargoes and attend to loading of same, etc.— } Red Cloud........ 3,500 . Cash on delivery. . Do. 
re pnid a commission of 24 per cent of the gross freight list of general | Yeham.a wetnne 3,500 |.....@0.... Fidelity Trust ¢ 
rgoes supplied by them and 1} per cent of the gross freight list of bulk | Alderman. .......... 4,700 | Deferred payments Nacirema §. 8. 
goes supplied by them. MENON: 0s0snns. 4,700 |.....do.. ‘ Do 
With the hope that this will enable you to furnish your constituent Itomp3 ; | 4, 700 <a neal Do, 
j information desired, and with kind regards, } Buckhannon 3,500 ' Cash on delivery.. Continental Tran 
Yours, very truly. { | tation & O11 C 
(Signed) JouN BARTON PAYNE, Chairman, I Campelio.... , 3, 500 |. ee Ho 
oe } Wooden barge: 
Iberia... 2,300 |.. do...........-| Robert P. Hyam 
I rkpD STATES SuirPIne Boarp, } Requisitioned tugs: 
Snip SALeEs DIvVision, ! Et are eee MD. exrchiain ot Sinclair Navigation ‘ 
Washington, August 1, 1919, | Richard Fitzgerald..!.......... di eee Kelley Island Lit 
Trans ‘o 
Prices and terms fixed { steel and iwood tonnage } Transport ¢ 
STEEI VESSELS. —— 
1 RECAPITULATION. 
Vessels built on Great Lakes for ocean service, 3,000/4,200 dead-weight | } ere eee 
tons, $200 per dead-weight ton. Dead- 
Submarine Boat Corporation type, 5,350 dead-weight tons, $210 per Num- weight | | 
d-weight ton ber tons. | 
rican International Shipbuilding Corporation type, 7,800 dead- 
vi tons, $215 per dcad-weight ton. — 
ner & Eddy type, 8,800 dead-weight tons, $220 per dead-weight | steel vessels...............+-- 26 132,328 | $20, 423,665.00 , $8, 562,08: 
: . amit . : ; ea Wood and composite......... 20 84, 879 11,020, 000. 00 1, 582, 500. 00) 
ane & Eddy type, 9,600 (10,071 dead-weight tons, $225 per dead | Tugs... ee hcdeseadhos hited 38 eon 421. 000. 00 421, 000. 00 
ent ton, Jarves 25. 000. 31, 250. 00 
N rokerage allowed for sale of steel vessels } BEERS. ...-.-0rceeeeeescoeeen. ‘coh iesateeaae wrest set ‘ 
WOODEN VESSELS 217,207 | 31,989,665.00 | 20, 546,788. 2 
| | , } 


Ferris type, single screw, 3,500 dead-weight tons. inland i laces 

Prices and terms: - 

1. Ninety dollars per dead-weight ton. Cash payment on delivery. Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I move to amend tl 
One hundred dollars per dead-weight ton. On delivery of vessels, 50 | “ whereas” in the preamble next before the last upon page l 


cent of purchase price to be paid in cash; balance, 50 per cent, to be pe = : ail is id att tide 'e aa atated 
aid in quarter-annual installments of 8} per cent, extending over period by inserting after the word “ whereas ” the words “ it was sta 


»f 1S months, in said article that,” before the words “in the one instance 
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cited.” My reason for suggesting the amendment is that I have 
been objecting for several days to agreeing to resolutions in 
stating solemn and important facts in preambles to resolutions. 
I do not think it ought to be done. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I move to strike out the paragraph 
of the preamble near the bottom of page 1, extending over to 
page 3. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, I object to that amendment. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I make that motion for the reason 
so directly stated by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Len- 
nooT]. It is a question of policy upon which we should not 
commit ourselves in this hurried manner. The Senator can get 
his information just as well without that preamble. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, I can not see any reason in the 
world why the Senate of the United States should object to 
stating a fact. There is quite a distinction between the objec- 
tion raised by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] and 
the suggestion made by the Senator from Montana [Mr. WaAtLsH]. 
The quotation of $18,000,000 was entirely from a newspaper 
article, and I think the suggestion and the amendment of the 
Senator from Wisconsin were entirely proper. But the para- 
graph objected to by the Senator from Montana permit me to 
read: 

Whereas one of the practical, effective methods for reducing the 
exorbitant taxation now prevailing is by covering back into the Treas- 

ry the hundreds of millions of dollars now tied up in the operations 
of the Shipping Board and the Emergency Fleet Corporation. 

Certainly that is not a question of policy; that is a question 
of facet. Every dollar of governmental property disposed of, 
where the money is turned back into the Treasury, relieves us 


of that much in securing new income or new revenue to run the | 


Government. The policy of running the merchant marine, the 


railroads, or any other agency in which the Government is now | 


involved, is not here discussed ; the mere statement is made that 
money being returned by the sale of governmental property or 
commodities must relieve the taxpayers of this country to that 
extent; and I can not see the slightest objection to drawing at- 
tention to it. 

On a division, the amendment of Mr. Watsu of Montana was 
rejected. 

The resolution as amended was agreed to. 

SEDITIOUS ACTS AND UTTERANCES. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I call up the resolution 
which was submitted by me asking for certain information 
from the Attorney General and which went over under the rule. 

‘The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
resoiution, 

The Secretary read the resolution (S. Res. 213) submitted 

Mr. POINDEXTER on the 14th instant, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Attorney General of the United States is_re- 
juested to advise and inform the Senate the reason for the failure 
ef the Department of Justice to take legal proceedings for the arrest 
and punishment of the various persons within the United States who 
during recent days and weeks, and for a considerable time continuously 
previous thereto, it is alleged, have attempted to bring about the forci- 
ble overthrow of the Government of the United States; who, it is 
alleged, have preached anarchy and sedition; who, it is alleged, have 
advised the defianee of law and authority, both by the printing and 
circulation of printed newspapers, books, pamphlets, circulars, stick- 
ers, and dodgers, and also by spoken word; and who, in like manner, 
it is alleged, have advised and openly advocated the unlawful obstruc- 
tion of industry and the unlawful and violent destruction of property, 
in pursuance of a deliberate plan and purpose to destroy existing prop- 
erty rights and to impede and obstruct the conduct of business essen- 
tial to the prosperity and life of the community. 

Also, the Attorney General is requested to advise and inform the 
Senate why the Department of Justice has failed to take legal proceed- 


by 


ings for the arrest and deportation of aliens who, it is alleged, have | 


Within the United States committed the acts aforesaid. 

Mr. FLETCHER. 
lution in line 2, page 1, by striking out the words “ the reason 
and in line 3 


fy ° 
iOT, » 


The Secretary will read the | 
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Mr. President, I move to amend the reso- | 


the words “ the failure of,” and inserting in | 


lieu thereof the words “ whether or not”; and following the | 


” ‘ 


in 
and insert in lieu thereof the words “has taken”; and 
atter the ‘were pesctennes 3% Tine Sto maart the words 
“and if not, why not, and if so, to what extent,” so that that 
portion of the resolution will read: 

Resolved, That the Attorney General of the United States is re- 
quested to advise and inform the Senate whether or not the Depart- 
ment of Justice has taken legal proceedings, and if not, why not, and 
if so, to what extent, for the arrest and punishment, ete. 


word “ Justice, 
take” 


As the resolution now reads it simply condemns, tn effect, | 


the Department ef Justice for a failure to do something which, 
according to my informetion, the Department of Justice not 
enly has not failed to do, but is taking the necessary steps to 
accomplish. I believe the resolution would get the informa- 
tion which I think the Senator wants without the words I move 
to strike out. 


line 3, I move to strike out the words “to | 
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Mr. POINDEXTER. I move to amend the amendment of the 
Senator from Florida by adding, at the close of the amendment 
which he has proposed, the words “and to what extent such 
proceedings have been taken, if at all.” 

Mr. FLETCHER. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. As so amended, while I prefer the origi 
nal form, I will accept the amendment suggested by the Sena- 
tor from Florida. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
to the amendment offered by the 
modified. 

The amendment as modified was agreed to. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I desire to suggest a further amendment. 
In line 6, page 2, I move to strike out the word “why” and 
insert in lieu thereof the words “ whether or not”; and in line 
6, after the word “has,” strike out the words “ failed to take” 
and insert in lieu thereof the word “taken”; and at the con- 
clusion of the paragraph add the words “and if not, why not; 
and if so, to what extent,” after the word “ aforesaid,” in line 
9, sO that the paragraph as amended will read: 

Also, the Attorney General is requested to advise and inform the 
Senate whether or not the Department of Justice has taken legal pro- 
ceedings for the arrest and deportation of aliens who, it is all . have, 
within the United States, committed the acts aforesaid: if no 
why not; and if so, to what extent. 


The question is on agreeing 
Senator from Florida 


as 


Then, if the Senator from Washington desires to add “ and to 
what extent such proceedings have been t at all,” 
words can be added. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I accept the suggested amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, 1 
amendment is agreed to. 

The resolution as amended was agreed to, as follows: 


those 


aken, if 


] 
ile 


Resolved, That the Attorney General of the United States is requested 
to advise and inform the Senate whether or not the Department of Jus 
tice has taken legal proceedings—and if not, why not; and if so, to what 
extent—for the arrest and punishment of the various persons within 
the United States who, during recent days and weeks, and for a con 
siderable time continuously previous thereto, it is alleged, have at 
tempted to bring about the forcible overthrow of the Government of th: 
United States; who, it is alleged, have preached anarchy and sedition: 
who, it is alleged, have advised the defiance of law and authority, both 
by the printing and circulation of printed newspapers, books, pamphlets, 
circulars, stickers, and dodgers, and also by spoken word; and who, i 
like manner, it is alleged, have advised and openly advocated the unlaw 
ful obstruction of industry and the unlawful and violent destruction of 
property, in pursuance of a deliberate plan and purpose to destroy 
existing property rights and to impede and obstruct the conduct of busi- 
ness essential to the prosperity and life of the community. 

Also, the Attorney General is requested to advise and inform the 
Senate whether or not the Department of Justice has taken legal pre 
ceedings for the arrest and deportation of aliens who, it is alleged. 
have, within the United States, committed the acts aforesaid; and if 
not, why not; and if so, to what extent. 

TREATY OF WITH 


PEACE GERMANY. 


Mr. LODGE. 
to consider the 
executive session. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Com: 
of the Whole, and in open executive resumed 
consideration of the treaty of peace with Germany. 

The Secretary resumed the reading of the treaty, on page 217, 
and read as follows: 


Mr. President, I move that the Senate proceed 
treaty of peace with Germany in 


as open 
ittee 


session. the 


“Article 189. 


“Articles, machinery and material arising from the breaking- 
up of German warships of all kinds, whether surface vessels or 
submarines, may not be used except for purely industrial or 
commercial purposes. 

“They may not be sold or disposed of to foreign countries. 


“Article 190. 


* Germany is forbidden to construct or acquire any warships 
other than those intended to replace the units in commission 
provided for in Article 181 of the present Treaty. 

‘The warships intended for replacement purposes as above 
shall not exceed the following displacement: 


Armoured ships ae 10, 000 tons, 
Light cruisers —_ 6, 000 tons, 
Destroyers caine ine poles Nabiesctdeaniele - SOO tons, 
Torpedo boats sicclidlyitis thread ines 200 tons. 


“Except where a ship has been lost, units of the different 


classes shall only be replaced at the end of a period of twenty 
years in the case of battleships and cruisers, and fifteen vears 
in the case of destroyers and torpedo boats, counting froin the 
| Jaunching of the ship. 
“Article 191. 
“The construction or acquisition of any submarine, even 
for commercial purposes, shall be forbidden in Germany. 

































“Article 192, 

wal s in commission of the German fleet must have 
‘ do reserve only the allowance of arms, munitions 
eu Pos il fixed by the Principal Allied and Associated 
I 

‘Within a month from the fixing of the quantities as above, 

rms, munitions and war material of all kinds, including mines 
ind torped now in the hands of the German Government and 
in exe f the said quantities, shall be surrendered to the 
Governments of the said Powers at places to be indicated by 
ther Such arms, munitions and war material will be destroyed 
or re ered 1 ~ 

“AL ol s, depots or reserves of arms, munitions or 
naval v rial of all kinds are forbidden. 

i eture of these articles in German territory for, 
id their ex] foreign countries shall be forbidden. 

“Article 193. 

mn tl i into foree of the present Treaty Germany 
v ‘ up the mines in the following areas in the 
No ird of longitude 4° 00’ EB. of Greenwich: 

*¢1> J } illels of latitude 58° 00’ N. and 59° 00’ 
NM. €2) 7 rthward of latitude 60° 30’ N. 

Germa t keep these areas free from mines. 

Geri so sweep and keep free from mines such 
areas in the B c as may ultimately be notified by the Gov- 
ernments ¢ Principal Allied and Associated Powers. 

“Article 194. 
ers 1 of the German Navy shall be recruited 
eC! \ tary engagements entered into for a minimum 
pe ' e consecutive years for offieers and warrant 
oilie ; tw onsecutive years for petty officers and men. 

The nun engaged to replace those discharged for any 
reason befor expiration of their term of service must not 
exceed five per cent. per annum of the totals laid down in 
this Seetion (Article 183).” 

Mr. WARI Mr. President, at this time I desire to 
Make a fe ations. I believe I have not, so far, entered 
into the discussion of the peace treaty, league of nations, or 

ny of the 7 nz problems that are disturbing our national 
and commercial peace. I have heard some, and have read many, 
of the speeches in the Senate, and I feel moved to venture a 
few observations for record touching these engrossing subjects. 

We have successfully coneluded the greatest war in the 
world’s history. The ruthless sacrifice of human lives knows 
no historical | lel. The lavish expenditure of public funds 
and the wanton destruction of property and resources have 
plunged the world to appreciable proximity to the abyss of 
Unive cq ptc) The world has been on a_ prolonged 
debauch ¢ much of it necessary, but some of it un- 
necessary al \ cedly extravagant. It is not strange, then, 
nor unnatural that after passing through such a hysteria of 
inparalleled exc s and intemperance we should to-day tind 
ourselves contre «t with the inevitable after effects, nor is it 
entirely su that the governments of the world should 
be beset | evolution and anarchy after experiencing these 
vicissitudes 

Our own United States, although fortunately farther removed 
rom the d ius after effeets than are some of the other 
overnments must consider herself 2 patient for serious 


treatment Ti 


phy sicians : 


vote of the people has ordained us to be the 
surgeons in the case. What remedies, then, 
d for the patient? 


to be mp 


Although rhninent of ours was conceived less than a 
century and a | ngo, it now oceupies an exalted position as 
world I" iler sueecess has promoted her to the first 
tions it i ce, industry, form of government, and world 
Lo S upid progress can not be termed accidental. 
TI ! underlying cause. 
Mr. Pre nt and gentlemen of the Senate, I am ready to 
stand firt ! unequivocally upon the ground that our great 
‘ess has due fundamentally and primarily to our form 
of governmen It has been brought about by our faithful ad- 
herence to the basie principles of self-government as promul- 
gated by our forefathers and recorded in eur Constitution. It 
has been the result of unswerving loyalty of the past to the 
precepts embodied by patriotic statesmen in such governmentai 
mouuments as Washington's Farewell Address, the Monroe doc- 
tri and | is Gettysburg speech. It oecurs to me that 
these pres ye remedies should be applied now. We have 
but to apply foul ional truths and elementary doctrines 
Which have se successfully guided our ship of state in the 
past 
The right of the majority to rule and the supreme sovercignty 
of our Gove ut are of first and vital importance in these 
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teachings. I can not agree with the program outlined in a 
recent meeting of the communist party at Chicago to join 


with the Russian Bolsheviki in an international plot to over- 
throw this Government and to supplant it with their own 
Utopian mesmerisms. Nor can I agree with the attitude of 
Mr. Gompers, when he recently said before a Senate con- 
mittee that if a law were passed to prevent railroad strikes 
he believed the railroad unions would strike, regardless of law 
and order. I can not agree with the Boston policemen who. 
in direct violation of their solemn oath to uphold the law. 
deserted their posts and relinquished the city to the mere, 
of hoodlums. I can not agree with the President, who, in 
his recent Des Moines speech, said that the league of nations 
covenant is bigger than the Senate and greater than our Govy- 
ernment. 

In fact, I can not agree with any man or any mob that 
would detract from the supreme sovereignty of our Governmen: 
and its Constitution. To yield one iota from this position | 
would consider a flagrant violation of my oath of office which 
I swore to keep. 

The signs of the.day are ominous. Nearly every new edition 
of the press heralds a new declaration against the Govern- 
ment by some class, mob, cr misguided individual. There is a 
too prevalent disposition to usurp the power and the will of 
the majority. I look with a jealous and a critical eye upoi 
these encroachments. It is generally conceded that the treaty 
and the league of nations covenant is the most momentous ques 
tion before the country to-day, And here the issue stands out 
in bold silhouette. 

The President has clearly stated in his Des Moines address 
what in my opinion constitutes the main point in controversy 
the league of nations is greater than the Government. Shall 
our Government be subservient and a vassal to an international 
affiliation? Shall we waive our heritage and independent treas 
ure to enter a universal brotherhood in which we yield this 
inherent privilege? Or shall our Government and Constitu 
tion remain supreme, with the spirit and patriotism in which 
it was coneeived and reared? 

For my own part I deem it my duty and an honor to tak 
my stand under the banner of the inviolable sovereignty of our 
Government and its constitutional rights. I can not agree with 
any international body which usurps or subtracts even oi 
‘legree from the power and the independency cf our nationality 
I can not vote for the league of nations as proposed until i 
has been Americanized to recognize these principles. 

My conscience demands that I stand for reservations which 
insure the freedom and the liberty of the American people 
which they have enjoyed since the Declaration of Independence 
To my mind pursuing any other course would mean that ow 
traditional liberty bell had been cleft in vain; that the horrors 
of the Civil War and the proclamation of emancipation had 
been for naught; that the blood and fiber of cur American 
manhood had been spent to no avail on the battle fields of 
France. 

My friends who favor this league in its present form may 
say that I lack vision; that I have failed to hear the voice 
of humanity crying out for love and peace throughout the uni- 
verse. It may be said that I have negicctecd to gather the 
light and golden rule embodied in the Biblical lesson, “Am I 
my brother’s keeper?” 

It is said that the United States can not afford to recede 
from our past program of charity and philanthrepy toward 
civilization in general; that we must accept the league as thie 
next step up the ladder. -~To none of these statements and 
allegations can I accede. On the contrary, I believe that if 
our Nation has been an altruistic Samsonian giant in the past 
it will surely be shorn of its copious locks by sacrificing its 
birthright to join the present league of nations. 

The moment we relinquish the fundamental foundations upon 
which our Nation has been construeted, then shall we 
mence to decay, crumble, and fall as a strong power for good. 

History relates in tragic terms the steps which led to the 
downfall of the Grecian State, the Roman Empire, and many 
other governments which reigned supreme during their period 
of ascendancy. Is there not some value in the historians 
records as ~ the rise and fall of nations? Radical changes 
have been the rocks upor which many a good ship of state has 
foundered. Let us not be unduly disturbed by the “ voices i! 
the air” which ery out for the adoption of extreme and radica! 
ideas in our national policy. On the other hand, let us view 
the present problem sanely and practically, giving full weight 
and credence to the teachings and experiences of the past 
Why imperi! the bone and food which we have in our mouth by 
plunging headlong into the river after another bone, whicl 
may turn out to be only a shadow? 


coll- 








1919. 


What nation, what man can question the unselfish motives 
and purposes of the United States? The battle for equal rights 


of men and the progress of civilization have ever been our | 
creed, Our missionaries have pierced every corner of the 
clobe. We have fed the starving hordes of the world. We 
huve always exerted our good offices aml ciplomatic power 


against autocratic oppression and injustice. By the grace 
of God we were the final potent factor which turned defeat 
into victory in the late war. We allied ourselves on the side of 
justice and liberty, without coercion or duress. Our influence 
good throughout the world will grow and become more 
effective in the future if tollowed under the policy of the past. 

Discarding the fundamental rights which have made us a great 

Nation and a benevolent world power will undermine and weaken 

the whole fabric of our Goveriument and its institutions. The 

plan will defeat itself. Self-preservation is the first law of 

nature. We can best answer the “ voices in the air” and the 

needs of humanity by rejecting any league of nations which is 

not thoroughly Americanized lest it strike at the vitais of our 
ry existence. 

No one doubts the sincerity of purpose which inspires the 
roponents of this proposed league. No one can question the 
pirit and desire on the part of the President to solve the problem 

world peace. The zeal and intensity with which he 


ior 


worked in placing his idea before the people of the world char- | 


icterize the depth of his feeling. His final physical exhaustion 
pressing his convictions is to be lamented, 


Again I wish to reiterate that the patriotism and sentiment of | 
I grant | 
hat they are actuated by an ambition to be of service not only | 


the men who favor this league can not be questioned. 


t 
to their country but to the entire mundane sphere. But they 
zo too far. They have blindly followed and have been carried 
past the stopping point of moderation and good, sound common 
and unfortunately have allowed “ visions” and mirages 
to enmesh them in an extreme and radical position. 

I:ven the ancient Greek philosophers taught that success in life 
is found in a life of moderation. Pope in his Essay on Criticism 

nds the same warning when he 


Ould 


se 


Says: 
Be not the first by whom the new are tried, 
Nor yet the last to lay the old aside. 
No one has greater horrer of or antipathy toward war than TI. 
It has been my lot to have taken part in one war, and the terrible 
consequences still remain graphically impressed upon my mind. 
‘Then came the war and waste of our endeavors for the Cuban 
people and our acquisition of responsibilities in the Philippines. 
And just now we are emerging from the greatest of all wars 
| expenditure of bloed and treasure, the effects of which have 
placed an enermous burden upen our children, grandchildren, 
und those who come after them. 


IKven as worthy and justifiable as the causes of these wars | 


re, nevertheless we have grown to appreciate all the more the 
terrible consequences of warfare. 

If this league in its present ferm would prevent war and at 
ihe same time guarantee our national sovereignty I would hasten 
proclaim approval. It is not a partisan issue. I insist that 
issue is the broad question of Americanism. Demovrats as 


tue 


ll as Republicans have played major parts in preserving and | 


upholding our Constitution and our institutions. President 

Grover Cleveland was just as emphatic in his denunciation of 
vy attack upon our national sovereignty as was George Wash- 
ston, the Father of his Country. 


1 commend and praise our President in that I believe he has | 


given life to the germ of a plan which, with certain restrictions 


and alterations, tends toward the abolition of future wars. 


lull faith and credit are due every man for his honest endeavors, | 


and T regret that I must oppose this document until it has been 
deprived of its denationalizing talons. 
Let us turn to the league of nations covenant and contemplate 


some of the salient features which appear to me to circumvent 
cur constitutional rights. 

© of the pillars of our American Constitution has been the 
richt of Congress to sanction any declaration of war. The right | 


¢ 


of the majority of the people, through Congress as their mouth- 

piece, to approve or disapprove the sending forth of American 

ldiers to possible death has never been questioned. And yet 

‘ticle 10 of this document, in my opinion, strangles the breath 
ife from this principle. 

' first iniquitous consequences of this surrender have been 


Teit even before we have ratified the treaty. American marines 
e sent recently against the Italians on the Dalmatian coast, 
under British direction, without the consent or knowledge of the 


secretary of our Navy. 
ss to declare war is a direct and effective blow at our sover- 
cicniy. If we relinquish this right, then, indeed, the league of 
nations is greater than our United States, 


»! 
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has | 


The capitulation of the right of Con- | 


oa 


. 


Ded 


iv 


| 


There are those who say that we are only morally bound to 
protect the members against external aggression. This, to me 
is a distinction without a difference. If our Nation is morally 
bound to do a thing, then certainly in all sincerity we should bi 
| legally bound. No sincere American can hold otherwise. Our 
national integrity and honor would not suggest any other theory. 
Granting this to be true, I see no other path but to make our posi 
; tion clear to the other contracting parties. 

Our eminent doctors of law, in their primary lectures on con- 
tracts, lay special emphasis on the necessity of stating clearly 
and definitely all the terms of an agreement, leaving nothing to 
be inferred which may later give rise to serious controversy and 
lawsuit. Unless the minds uf the contracting parties have met 
in one accord, then there is no contract. Let out In suc- 
cinct and definable language the intent and purpose of our mind 
in order that we may perfect a noncontroversial agreement. 
Supposing that the family of nations should not be to cur 
liking and we should desire to change our international hous« 
hold surroundings; how are we to proceed? The terms of the 
covenant provide expressly that two years’ notice be 
given and all obligations must have been completely fulfilled. 
| Who is to determine our liabilities as to outstanding obligations? 
| Personally, I infer from the wording of the clause pertaining 
thereto that league council would constitute the tribunal in 
this case. Again, I feel that we must make clexr our intention 
| and our purpose for the benefit of the other parties to the agre¢ 


us set 


shall 


the 


ment. ‘To place our application for withdrawal ix. the hunds of 
the ciher nations for consent and favorable consideration | 
| consider to be an abrogation of our national rights. 

| Articles 11 and 12 of this instrument bind us to submit to the 
| league every circumstanee threatening the good understanding 
| of nations. A general provision of this character might cove! 
| a multitude of sins. Certainly learned doctors of contractual 
law woukl decrec this statement to be ambiguons and des« 
of elucidation. 

Are we going to submit to the league the question of imimigra- 
tion from the Orient? Are we going to allow the league to fir 
and regulate our tariff schedule and foreign-commerce relation 
ships? If the league council can govern our immigration, thie 
by that privilege it can destroy us as a Nation. During these 
times of labor unrest we have already commenced to feel the need 
| of strict control upon the influx of the foreign element. liob 
Congress of her right to legislate and reguiate her domestic 
problems and you strip our Republic of her sovereign rights 

The reference to the Monroe doctrine is vague.and uncer 
Who shall intérpret the metes and bounds of this document? 
Are we becoming so obsequious that we are willing to submit 
this historie masterpiece for interpretation by the very | 
| against whom it was directed? I can not conceive of any such 
relinquishment on the part of the American Nation. 

The language of our intent and purpose on this vital poin 
should leave no question for doubt or argument. for years thi 
principles set forth in the Monroe doctrine have kept us fre 
from the entanglements and intrigues of the European Continent. 
It has served us well and faithfully, and I resent any attempt to 
compromise its strength and power. 


ing 


ili. 


} 
wero le 





| The importance of cooperation and harmony between tly 
| United States and Great Britain has ever had its full weight 
| with me. I regret that Great Britain’s conception of this need 


| did not seem to be of full strength when she demanded six vote 


| to our one. True, it is said that five of these votes belong 
merely to a debating scciety. If they are not important, then 
why are they not relinquished by the British Government? If 
England is unable to do all of the debating for her colonies and 
possessions under her one major vote, then surely she oughi noi 
to expect the United States to do the debating for all of her 
18 States and her possessions with a single voice. 
The needs, resources, industries, and peeple of our Nation ar 
| as diversified and varied as those of England and her family of 
colonies. If the league of nations is to be an ideal brotherhood, 


then certainly England should fee] safe and protected | 

same voting power as is accorded to the United States 
There is scant reason for surprise that no particular remot 

i stranee against the terms of the treaty has been voiced tn In: 
land, France, or Japan. 


| If Great Britain could secure ratification of the docu t in 
| its present form, she could credit herself with a diplomat ‘ 

| tory of colossal magnitude. To place the offi stir 

| thority upon the extended chest of Uncle Sam and to bid t 

police the world, including the numerous British foreign « 


would be a signal triumph. 

France displayed her faith in the league of natio by «ke 
|} manding a separate lianece in \ : 
and Great Britain guarantee to 
unprovoked external aggression. 


*j } 
triple a 
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Japan should feel elated at her diplomatic prize in her acquisi- | political questions of interest to Germany or 
the German rights in Shantung to the exclusion of | 


tion of 
China—one of our allies in a common cause. 

Italy alone seeins disgruntled. The effect of refusing to con- 
cede Fiume unreservedly to her is developing into a serious 
international muddle. 
a word of protest. 

The greater portion of the men who are considering this manu- 
script have passed the heyday of life. So far as we are per- 
sonally concerned, the disastrous results of ratifying the treaty 
without reservations might be placated and possibly avoided. 
But my heart and sympathy go out to the youth of to-day, the 


governing Americans of to-morrow. and the generations of Amer- | 


icans to come. Individuals change, conditions change, and na- 
tions change. 
morrow. Present acts of love and kindness may be euphemisti- 
cally interposed for deeds of hatred and cruelty on the morrow. 

The late wars serve well to enlighten us as to the rapidity 
and suddenness with which the international family may be 
upset and estranged. My earnest plea is that we may avoid 
the perils and pitfalls of the future; that we may retain un- 
sullied and free from emasculation the supreme sovereignty of 
our Nation; that the precepts and advice of our forefathers may 
be heeded and preserved by strict obedience. 


The various Army colors and standards and all the lesser | 


symbols and emblems have been bowed in homage to the Presi- 
dents of our country as they have stood in review, but never has 
the American Flag been lowered to acknowledge the superiority 
of any man, creed, class, or nation. May she ever proudly and 
supremely hold her majestic sovereignty aloft as our highest 
object of appreciation and respect; may the glittering stars on 
her field of blue be never dimmed by a more powerful light; 
may the sanctity and purity of her stripes never find a rival. 
All our lives we have been protected and sheltered by the 
strength of this banner, and my prayer goes up to heaven that 
Father Time in his cycle of years may never reach the point 
where the American Flag must be dipped to the dust in homage 
to any international emblem. 


The Secretary resumed the reading of the treaty and read 
as follows: 

“The personnel discharged from the Navy must not receive 
any kind of naval or military training or undertake any further 
service in the Navy or Army. 

“ Officers belonging to the German Navy and not demobilised 
must engage to serve to the age of forty-five, uuless discharged 
for sufficient reasons. 

“No officer or man of the German mercantile marine shall 
receive any training in the Navy. 

“Article 195. 

‘Tn order to ensure free passage into the Baltic to all nations, 
Germany shall not erect any fortifications in the area comprised 
between latitudes 55° 27’ N. 
IK. and 16° 00’ E. of the meridian of Greenwich, nor instal any 
guns commanding the maritime routes between the North Sea 
and the Baltic. The forti.ications now existing in this area 


shall be demolished and the guns removed under the supervisions | 


of the Allied Governments and in periods to be fixed by them. 


“The German Government shall place at the disposal of the | 


Governments of the Principal Allied and Associated Powers all 


hydrographical information now in its possession concerning the | 


channels and adjoining waters between the Baltic and the North 
Sea. 
“Article 196. 
“All fortified works and fortifications, other than those men- 
tion in Section XIII (Heligoland) of 
for Kurope) and in Article 195, now established within fifty 


kilometres of the German coast or on German islands off that | 


coast shall be considered as of a defensive nature and may 
remain in their existing condition. 

“No new fortifications shall be constructed within these 
limits. The armament of these defences shall not exceed, as 
regards the number and calibre of guns, those in position at the 
date of the coming into force of the present Treaty. The Ger- 
man Government shall communicate forthwith particulars 
thereof to all the European Governments. 

“On the expiration of a period of two months from the com- 
ing into force of the present Treaty the stocks of ammunition 
for these guns shall be reduced to and maintained at a maxi- 
mum figure of fifteen hundred rounds per piece for calibres of 
t.l-inch and under, and five hundred rounds per piece for 
higher calibres. 

“Article 197. 


“ Puring the three months following the coming into force of | 


the present Treaty the German high-power wireless telegraphy 
Nauen, Hanover and Berlin shall not be used for 
ransmission of coneerning naval, military or 


Stations at 


the 


Messages 
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| ers, 
; only under the supervision of the said Governments, who wil! 
And yet we are asked to accede without | 


high-power wireless telegraphy stations in her own 
or that of Austria, Hungary, Bulgaria or Turkey. 


and 54° 00’ N. and longitudes 9° 00’ | 


-art III (Political Clauses | 


(OCTOBER 


L7, 


any State which 
has been allied to Germany in the war, without the assent of 
the Governments of the Principal Allied and Associated Pow. 
These stations may be used for commercial purposes, by} 


decide the wave-length to be used. 
“Puring the same period Germany shall not build any more 


terri tory 


* Section III. 
“AIR CLAUSES, 
“Article 198. 


“The armed forces of Germany must not include any mili- 


| tary or naval air forces. 
Our friend of to-day may be our enemy of to- | 


“Germany may, during a period not extending beyond Oc- 
tober 1, 1919, maintain a maximum number of one hundred 


seaplanes or flying boats, which shall be exclusively employe«| 
| in searching for submarine mines, shall be furnished with the 


necessary equipment for this purpose, and shall in no case 
earry arms, munitions or bombs of any nature whatever. 

“In addition to the engines installed in the seaplanes or 
flying boats above mentioned, one spare engine may be provided 


| for each engine of each of these craft. 


“No dirigible shall be kept. 
“Article 199. 

“Within two months from the coming into force of the 
present Treaty the personnel of air forces on the rolls of the 
German land and sea forces shall be demobilised. Up to 
October 1, 1919, however, Germany may keep and maintain » 
total number of one thousand men, including officers, for the 
whole of the cadres and personnel, flying and non-flying, of al! 
formatins and establishments. 

“Article 200. 

“Until the complete evacuation of German territory by the 
Allied and Associated troops, the aircraft of the Allied and 
Associated Powers shall enjoy in Germany freedom of passage 
through the air, freedom of transit and of landing. 

“Article 201. 

“During the six months following the coming into force o! 
the present Treaty, the manufacture and importation of air- 
craft, parts of aircraft, engines for aircraft, and parts of 
engines for aircraft, shall be forbidden in all German territory. 

“Article 202. 

“On the coming into force of the present Treaty, all mili- 

tary and naval aeronautical material, except the machines 


| mentioned in the second and third paragraphs of Article 195, 
| must be delivered to the Governments of the Principal Allied 
| and Associated Powers. 


“Delivery must be effected at such places as the said Goy- 
ernments may select, and must be completed within three 
months. 

“In particular, this material will include all items under the 
following heads which are or have been in use or were designed 


| for warlike purposes: 


“Complete aeroplanes and seaplanes, as well as those being 
manufactured, repaired or assembled. 

“Dirigibles able to take the air, being manufactured, rec- 
paired or assembled. 

“Plant for the manufacture of hydrogen. 

“ Dirigible sheds and shelters of every kind for aircraft. 

“Pending their delivery, dirigibles will, at the expense of 


| Germany, be maintained inflated with hydrogen; the plant for 
| the manufacture of hydrogen, as well as the sheds for dirigi- 


bles, may, at the discretion of the said Powers, be left to Ger- 
many until the time when the dirigibles are handed over. 

‘Engines for aircraft. 

“ Nacelles and fuselages. 

“Armament (guns, machine guns, light machine guns, bomb- 
dropping apparatus, torpedo-dropping apparatus, synchronizia- 
tion apparatus, aiming apparatus). 

“Munitions (cartridges, shells, bombs loaded or unloaded, 
stocks of explosives or of material for their manufacture). 

‘‘Instruments for use on aircraft. 

“ Wireless apparatus and photographic or cinematograph ip- 
paratus for use on aircraft. : 

“Component parts of any of the items under the preceding 
heads. 

“The material referred to above shall not be removed with- 
out special permission from the said Governments. 

* Section IV. 
* INTER-ALLIED COMMISSIONS OF CONTROL. 
“Article 2038 

“All the military, naval and air clauses contained in the 

present Treaty, for the execution of which a time-limit-is pre- 


‘ scribed, shall be executed by Germany under the contro! of 









( 


e 
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Inter-Allied Commissions specially appointed for this purpose 
the Principal Allied and Associated Powers, 
“Article 
“The Inier-Allied Commissions of Control] will be specially 
harged with the duty of seeing to the complete execution of 
he delivery, destruction, demolition and rendering things use- 
less to be carried out at the expense of the German Government 
in accordance with the present Treaty. 
“They will communicate to the German authorities the de- 
sions Which the Principal Allied and Associated Powers have 
eserved the right to take, or which the execution of the mili- 


204. 


rv, naval and air clauses may necessitate. 
“Article 205. 
“he Inter-Alliied Commissions of Control may establish 
their erganisations at the seat of the ventral German Govern- | 


ment. 


“They shall be entitled as often as they think desirable to 


proceed to any point whatever in German territery, or to send | 


sub-commissions, or to authorize one or more of their members 
to go, to any such point. 
“Article 


Mu? 


* The German Government must give all necessary facilities 
the accomplishment of their missions to the 
Commissions of Control and to their members. 

“Tt shall attach a qualified representative to each Inter- 
\llied Commission of Control for the purpose of receiving the 
ommunications which the Commission may have to address to 
he German Government and of supplying or procuring for the 
“‘ommission all information or decuments which may be re 
quired. 

‘The German Government 


foy 


must in all cases furnish at 
and the works of destruction, dismantling, demolition, and of 
rendering things useless, provided for im the present Treaty. 
“Articl 
‘The upkeep and cost of the Commissions,ef Control and the 
xpenses involved by their work shall be borne by Germany. 
“Article 
“The Military Inter-Allied Commission of Control will rep- 
resent the Governments of the Principal Allied and Associated 
Powers in dealing with the German Government in all matters 
concerning the execution of the military clauses. 

In particular it will be its duty to receive from the German 
Government the notifications relating to the lecation of the 
tucks and depots of munitions, the armament of the fortified 
vorks, fortresses and forts which Germany is allowed to re- 


ws. 


tain, and the lecation of the works or factories for the produc- | 


tion of arms, munitions and war material and their eperations. 

‘It will take delivery of the arms, munitions and war mate- 
inl, will select the points where such delivery is to be effected, 
ind will supervise the works of destruction, demolition, and of 
rendering things useless, which are to be carried out in accord- 
with the present Treaty. 

‘The German Government must furnish to the Military Inter- 
\llied Commission of Control all such information and docu- 
uents as the latter may deem necessary to ensure the complete 
execution of the military Clauses, and in particular all legisla- 
tive and administrative documents and regulations. 

“Article 

“The Naval Inter-Allied Commission of Control will repre- 

sent the Governments of the Principal Allied and Associated 

Powers in dealing with the German Government in all matters 
concerning the execution of the naval clauses. 


209 


“Tn particular it will be its duty to proceed to the building 


yards and to supervise the breaking-up of the ships which are 


under construction there, to take delivery of all surface ships | 
or submarines, salvage ships, docks and the tubular docks, and | 


to supervise the destruction and breaking-up provided for. 
“The German Government must furnish to the Naval Inter- 

\lliecd Commission of Control all such information and doctu- 

ments as the Commission may deem necessary to ensure the 


complete execution of the naval clauses, in particular the de- | 


igns of the warships, the composition of their armaments, the 
details 1d models of the guns, munitions, torpedoes, mines, 
explosives, wireless telegraphic apparatus and, in general, every- 
thing relating to naval war material, as well as all legislative 
or administrative documents or regulations. 

“Article 210. 

“The Aeronautical Inter-Allied Commission of Control will 
represent the Governments of the Principal Allied and Asso- 
ciated Powers in dealing with the German Government in all 
matters concerning the execution of the air clauses, 


al 







Inter-Allied | 
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“Tn particular it will be its duty to make an inventory of 
the aeronautical material existing in German territory, to in- 
spect aeroplane, balloon and moter manufactories, and factories 
producing arms, munitions and explosives capable of being used 
by aircraft, to visit all aerodromes, sheds, landing grounds, 
parks and depots, to authorise, where necessary, a removal of 
material and to take delivery of such material. 

“The German Government must furnish to the Aeronautica) 
Inter-Allied Commission of Control all such information and 
legislative, administrative or other documents which the Com- 
mission may consider necessary to ensure the complete execu- 
tion of the air clauses, and in particular a list of the personnel 
belonging to all the German Air Services, and of the existing 


| material, as well as of that in process of manufacture or on 
order, and a list of all establishments working for aviation, of 
| their positions, and of all sheds and landing grounds. 
“Section V. 

‘GENERAL ARTI 
“Article 211. 
“After the expiration of a period of three months from the 
| coming into force of the present Treaty, the German laws ist 
| have been modified and shall be maintained by the Gerinan 
| Government in conformity with this Part of the present Treaty 

“Within the same period all the administrative or othe 
measures relating to the execution of this Part of the Treaty 

| must have been taken. 
“Article 222. 

“The following pertions of the Armistice ef November ii, 
1918: Article VI, the first two and the sixth and seventh pura- 

| graphs of Article VII; Article 1X; Clauses I, IJ and V of 
Annex n° 2, and the Proteeol, dated April 4, 1919, supplement- 
ing the Armistice of November 11, 1918, remain in force so far 
as they are not inconsistent with the above stipulations 

“Article 213. 

“So long as the present Treaty remains in force, Germuny 
undertakes to give every facility for any investigation which 
the Council of the League of Nations, acting if need hb 
majority vote. may consider necessary 

‘Part VI. 
i RISONI OF WAR A? vi 
“Section I. 
PRTSONERS OF WA 
“Article 21}. 


| “he repatriation of prisoners of war and interned civilians 
| shall take place as soon as possible after the coming into tore 
| of the present Treaty and shall be carried ont with the creates 
| rapidity 
‘Article 245. 
‘The repatriation of German prisoners of war and interned 
| civilians shall, in accordance with Article 214, be carried out | 
a Commission composed of representatives of the Allied and 
| Associated Powers on the one part and of the German Govern- 
| ment on the other part. 
“Por each of the Allied and Associated Powers a Sub-o1 
mission, composed exclusively of Representatives of thi fey 
| ested Power and of Delegates of the German Government, siiall 
| regulate the details ef carrying into effect the repatriation of the 
| prisoners of war. 
i ‘“Artiele 216. 
“from the time of their delivery into the hands of the German 
authorities the prisoners of war and interned civilians are to be 


returned without delay to their homes by the said authorities, 

“Those amongst them who before the war were habitually 
resident in territory occupied by the troops of the Allied and 
Associated Powers are likewise to be sent te their homes, sub- 
ject to the consent and control of the military authorities of the 
Allied and Associated armies of occupation. 

“Article 217. 

“The whole cost of repatriation from the moment of sinrting 

shall be borne by the German Government who shall also pro- 


vide the land and sea transport and staff considered necessary 
by the Commission referred to in Article 215. 
“Article 228, 

“ Prisoners of war and interned civilians awaiting disp or 
| undergoing sentence for offences against discipline shall be 
| repatriated irrespective of the completion of their senten of 
| the proceedings pending against them. 

“This stipulation shall not apply to prisoners of war sii in- 
| terned civilians punished for offences committed subsequent to 


May 1, 1919. 

“ During the period pending their repatriation all prisoners 
of war and interned civilians shall remain subject to the existing 
reculations, more especially as regards work and discipline, 
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“Article 21, 

‘Prisoners of war and interned civilians who are awaiting 
disposal or undergoing sentence for offence:, cther than those 
against discipline may be detained. 

* Article 220. 
‘Tho German Government undertakes to admit to its terri- 


tory without distinetion all persons liable to repatriation. 

* Prisoners war or other German natiouals who do not 
desire to be repatriated may be excluded from repatriation ; but 
the Allied and Associated Governments reserve to themselves 
the right either to repatriate them or to take them to a neutral 
country or to allow them to reside in their own territories. 

‘The German Government undertakes not to institute any ex- 
ceptional proceedings against these persons or their families 
hor to take any repressive or vexatious measures of any kind 
Whatsseever against them on this account. 

“ Article 221. 

“The Allied and Associated Governments reserve the right to 
make the repatriation of German prisoners of war or German 
nationals in their hands conditional upon the immediate notifi- 
cation and release by the German Government of any prisoners 
of war who are nationals of the Allied and Associated Powers 
and may still be in Germany. 

* Article 222. 
“Germany undertakes: 
“(1) To give every facility to Commissions to enquire into the 


O} 


cases of those who cannot be traced; to furnish such Commis- 
sions with all necessary means of transport; to allow them 
nuccess to camns, prisons, hospitals and all other places; and to 


place at their disposal all documents, whether public or private, 
which would facilitate their enquiries ; 

“(2) To impose penalties upon any German officials or private 
persons who have concealed the presence of any nationals of 
auny of the Allied and Associated Powers or have neglected to 
reveal the presence of any such after it had come to their 
knowledge. 


“ Article 223. 


“Germany undertakes to restore without delay from the date 
the coming into force of the present Treaty all articles, 
money, securities and documents which have belonged to na- 
iionals of the Allied and Associated Powers and which have 
been retained by the German authorities. 

“ Article 224. 

“The High Contracting Parties waive reciprocally all repay- 
ment of sums due for the maintenance of prisoners of war in 
iheir respective territories. 

* Section II. 


ot 


** GRAVES. 
“ Article 225. 
“The Allied and Associated Governments and the German 
Government will cause to be respected and maintained the 


vraves of the soldiers and sailors buried in their respective 
territories. 

“They agree to recognise any Commission appointed by an 
Allied or Associated Government for the purpose of identifying, 
registering, caring for or erecting suitable memorials over the 
said graves and to facilitate the discharge of its duties. 

“}’urthermore they agree to afford, so far as the provisions 
of their laws and the requirements of public health allow, every 
facility for giving effect to requests that the bodies of their sol- 
diers and sailors may be transferred to their own country. 

“ Article 226. 

“The graves of prisoners of war and interned civilians who 
are nationals of the different belligerent States and have died in 
captivity shall be properly maintained in accordance with Arti- 
cle 225 of the present Treaty. 

‘The Allied and Associated Governments on the one part and 
the German Government on the other part reciprocally under- 
take also to furnish to each other: 

(1) A complete list of those who have died, together with 
all information useful for identification ; 

“(2) All information as to the number and position of the 
craves of all those who have been buried without identification. 
“Paar VII. 

** PENALTIES. 

* Article 227. 
“The Allied and Associated Powers publicly arraign William 
of Hohenzollern, formerly German Emperor, for a supreme 
against international morality and the sanctity of 


11 


offence 
treaties. 

“A special tribunal will be constituted to try the accused, 
thereby assuring him the guarantees essential to the right of 
defence, 


It will be composed of five judges, one appointed by 








each of the following Powers: namely, the United States oj 
America, Great Britain, France, Italy and Japan. 

“In its decision the tribunal will be guided by the highest 
motives of international policy, with a view to vindicating the 
solemn obligations of international undertakings and the valiq- 
ity of international morality. It will be its duty to fix the pun- 
ishment which it considers should be imposed. 

“The Allied and Associated Powers will address a request to 
the Government of the Netherlands for the surrender to them of 
the ex-Emperor in order that he may be put on trial.” 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I see that the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Hitcucock] has taken his seat in the Chamber. 
I was much interested this morning in the position taken by 
the Senator, that because the peace treaty is practically sure to 
be ratified, therefore it is entirely proper for us to take prelim- 
inary action thereunder. I do not agree with the position taken 
by the Senator, but I am very much pleased to hear him say 
that in all probability the peace treaty is going to be ratified, 
That indicates clearly to me, Mr. President, that the Senator 
and his followers are prepared to accept strong pro-American 
reservations, without which the treaty never can and never 
should be ratified. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, that may be a very inter- 
esting subject for debate, but this is not the proper time to 
discuss the matters to which the Senator refers. I believe in 
crossing a bridge when we get to it, and when we do get to that 
bridge we will cross it. 

Mr. HALE. The Senator crossed the bridge this morning. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I think .probably it would hardly be 
proper to say that I crossed any bridge this morning. I think 
when we get to that bridge we will cross it, and I believe that 
when we get to it the only question remaining for the Senate 
to decide will be whether those who are in favor of ratifying 
the treaty with reservations can get together with Senators who 
are in favor of ratifying the treaty without reservations. | 
know that it is not possible for reservation Senators alone t 
ratify the treaty. It may be quite impossible for Senators who 
are opposed to allereservations alone to ratify the treaty. But 
I am very sure that Senators who are in favor of ratifying the 
treaty with reservations can not possibly do so by uniting with 
Senators who are determined to defeat the treaty under all 
circumstances. The only possible combination is the one I have 
stated. 

The Secretary resumed the reading, and read as follows: 

“Article 228. 

“The German Government recognizes the right of the Allied 
and Associated Powers to bring before military tribunals per- 
sons accused of having committed acts in violation of the laws 
and customs of war. Such persons shall, if found guilty, be 
sentenced to punishments laid down by law. ‘This provision will 
apply notwithstanding any proceedings or prosecution before a 
tribunal in Germany or in the territory of her allies. 

“The German Government shall hand over to the Allied and 
Associated Powers, or to such one of them as shall so request, al! 
persons accused of having committed an act in violation of the 
laws‘and customs of war, who are specified either by name or 
by tHe rank, office or employment which they held under the 
German authorities. 

“Article 229. 

* Persons guilty of criminal acts against the nationais of one 
of the Allied and Associated Powers will be brought before the 
military tribunals of that Power. 

“Persons guilty of criminal acts against the nationals of more 
than one of the Allied and Associated Powers will be brought 
before military tribunals composed of members of the military 
tribunals of the Powers concerned. 

“In every case the accused will be entitled to name his own 
counsel. 

“Article 230. 

“The German Government undertakes to furnish al! docu- 
ments and information of every kind, the production of which 
may be considered necessary to ensure the full knowledge of the 
incriminating acts, the discovery of offenders and the just ap- 
preciation of responsibility. 

“ ParT VIII. 
** REPARATION. 
“Section I. 
“ GENERAL PROVISIONS. 
“Article 231. 

“The Allied and Associated Governments affirm and Germany 
accepts the responsibility of Germany and her allies for causilis 
all the loss and damage to which the Allied and Associated Gov- 
ernments and their nationals have been subjected as a conse: 
quence of the war imposed upon them by the aggression 0! 
Germany and her allies. 
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“Article 

“The Allied and Associated Governments recognize that the 
resources of Germany are not adequate, after taking into account 
permanent diminutions of such resources which will result from 
other provisions of the present Treaty, to make complete repara- 
‘ion for all such loss and damage. 

“The Allied and Associated Goveriuments, however, require, 
and Germany undertakes, that she will make compensatioz for 
il] damage done to the civilian population of the Allied and Asso- 
ciated Powers and to their property during the period of the bel- 
ligereney of each as an Allied or Associated Power against 
Germany by such aggression by land, by sea and from the air, 
wnd in general all damage as defined in Annex I hereto. 

“Tn accordance with Germany’s pledges, already given, as to 
complete restoration for Belgium, Germany undertakes, in addi- 
ion to the compensation for damage elsewhere in this Part pro- 
vided for, as a consequence of the violation of the Treaty of 1839, 
{o make reimbursement of all sums which Belgium has borrowed 
from the Allied and Associated Governments up to November 
11, 1918, together with interest at the rate of five per cent. 
(5%) per annum on such sums. This amount shall be deter- 
ined by the Reparation Commission, and the German Govern- 

ient undertakes thereupon forthwith to make a special issue 
of bearer bonds to an equivalent amount payable in marks gold 

1 May 1, 1926, or, at the option of the German Government, 
on the Ist of May in any year up to 1926. Subject to the fore- 
oing, the form of such bonds shall be determined by the Repara- 
ion Commission. Such bonds shall be handed over to the Repa- 

ition Commission, which has authority to take and acknowledge 
eceipt thereof on behalf of Belgium. 

“Article 233. 

“The amount of the above damage for which compensation is 

» be made by Germany shall be determined by an Inter-Allied 
Commission, to be called the Reparation Commission and con- 
tituted in the form and with the powers set forth hereunder 

nd in Annexes II to VII inclusive hereto. 

“This Commission shall consider the claims and give to the 
(ierman Government a just opportunity to be heard. 

“The findings of the Commission as to the amount of dam- 

:e defined as above shall be concluded and notified to the Ger- 

iin Government on or before May 1, 1921, as representing the 

tent of that Government’s obligations. 

* The Commission shall concurrently draw up a schedule of 

iyments prescribing the time and manner for securing and dis- 

harging the entire obligation within a period of thirty years 
rom May 1, 1921. If, however, within the period mentioned, 
(rermany fails to discharge her obligations, any balance remain- 
ng unpaid may, within the discretion of the Commission, be 
ostponed for settlement in subsequent years, or may be handled 
therwise in such manner as the Allied and Associated Govern- 
ents, acting in accordance with the procedure laid down in this 

art of the present Treaty, shall determine. 
“Article 

“The Reparation Commission shall after May 1, 1921, from 

ie to time, consider the resources and capacity of Germany, 

nd, after giving her representatives a just opportunity to be 
card, shall have discretion to extend the date, and to modify 
lie form of payments, such as are to be provided for in accord- 
ice with Article 233; but net to cancel any part, except with 
specific authority of the several Governments represented 
pon the Commission. 


209 
mies 


234. 


he 


“Article 


“In order to enable the Allied and Associated Powers to 
proceed at onee to the restoration of their industrial and 
onomie life, pending the full determination of their claims, 
(rermany shall pay in such instalments and in such manner 
(whether in gold, commodities, ships, securities or otherwise) 
s the Reparation Commission may fix, during 1919, 1920 and 
he first four months of 1921, the equivalent of 20,000,000,000 
old marks. Out of this sum the expenses of the armies of 
wcupation subsequent to the Armistice of November 11, 1918, 
hall first be met, and such supplies of food and raw materials 
s may be judged by the Governments of the Principal Allied 
id Associated Powers to be essential to enable Germany to 

et her obligations for reparation may also, with the ap- 
roval of the said Governments, be paid for out of the above 
The balance shall be reckoned towards liquidation of the 
mounts due for reparation. Germany shall further deposit 

nds as prescribed in paragraph 12 (c) of Annex IT hereto, 

“Article 236. 

“Germany further agrees to the direct application of her 
economic resources to reparation as specified in Annexes, ITI, 
IV, V, and VI, relating resnectively to merchant shipping, to 


@ 
, 


ul, 
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physical restoration, to and derivatives of coal, and to 
dyestuffs and other chemical products; provided always that 
the value of the property transferred and any services rendered 
by her under these Annexes, assessed in the manner therein 
prescribed, shall be credited to her towards liquidation of her 
obligations under the above Articles, 

he : 


coul 


Aa lic : 

‘The successive instalments, including the above sum, paid 
over .by Germany in satisfaction of the above claims wil! he 
divided by the Allied and Associated Governments in propor 
tions which have been determined upon by them in advance on 
a basis of general equity and of the rights of each. 

“For the purposes of this division the value property 
transferred and services rendered under Article 243, and under 
Annexes IIT, IV, V, VI, and VII, shall be reckoned in the sa! 
manner as cash payments effected in that year. 

“Article 38, 

‘In addition to the payments mentioned above Germany shall 
effect, in accordance with the procedure laid down by the 
Reparation Commission, restitution in cash of cash taken away, 
seized or sequestrated, and also restitution of animals, object 
of every nature and securities taken away, seized or sequi 
trated, in the cases in which it proves possible to identify them 
in territory belonging to Germany or her allies. 

“ Until this procedure is laid down, restitution will continue 
in accordance with the provisions of the Armistice of November 
11, 1918S, and its renewals and the Protocols thereto. 

“Article 239. 

“The German Government undertakes to make forthwith the 
restitution contemplated by Article 238 and to make the pay- 
ments and deliveries contemplated by Articles 234, 255 
and 236. 


ol 


233, 
triicle 240. 

“The German Government recognizes the Commission pr 
vided for by Article 233 as the same may be constituted by the 
Allied and Associated Governments in accordance with Annex 
II, and agrees irrevocably to the possession and exercise by 
such Commission of the power and authority given to it under 
the present Treaty. 

“The German Government will supply to the Commission 
the information which the Commission may require relative to 
the financial situation and operations and to the property, 
productive capacity, and stocks and current production of rs 
materials and manufactured articles of Germany and her na- 
tionals, and further any information relative to military opera- 
tions which in the judgment of the Commission may be ne 
sary for the assessment of Germany’s liability for reparation 
as defined in Annex I. 

“The German Government will accord to the members of 
the Commission and its authorised agents the same 


all 


\ 


‘ights and 


immunities as are enjoyed in Germany by duly accredited 
diplomatic agents of friendly Powers. 
“Germany further agrees to provide for the salaries and 


expenses of the Commission and of such staff as it may employ. 
“Article 241. 
“Germany undertakes to issue 
any legislation, and that 
give complete effect to these provisions. 


“Article 242. 


f< ree 


to 


in 
hecessary 


maintain 
be 


and 
Day 


pass, 


orders decrees 


“The provisions of this Part of the present Treaty do not 
apply to the property, rights and interests referred to in Sec- 
tions III and IV of Part X (Economic Clauses) of the present 
Treaty, nor to the product of their liquidations, except so far 
as coneerns any final balance in favour of Germany under 
Article 245 (a). 

{riicle 243. 

“The following shall be reckoned as credits to Germany in 
respect of her reparation obligations : 

(a) Any final balance in favour of Germany under Section 


V (Alsace-Lorraine) of Part III (Political Clauses for Europe) 
and Sections III and IV of Part X (Economie Clauses) of the 
present Treaty ; 

“(b) Amounts due to Germany in respect of transfers under 
Section IV (Saar Basin) of Part III (Political Clauses for 
Europe), Part IX (Financial Clauses), and Part XII (Ports, 


Waterways and Railways) ; 

“(c) Amounts which in the judgment of the Reparation Com 
mission should be credited to Germany on account of any other 
transfers under the present Treaty of property, rights, conces- 
sions or other interests. 

“In no ease however shall credit be given for property 
stored in accordance with Article 238 of the present Part. 


re- 
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iritcle 24). 
66 "| he 
form the subject of particular provisions of the present Treaty 
‘egulated by Annex VII hereto. 
“ANNEX I. 
Compensation may be claimed from Germany under Article 
in the total damage under the following 


“ 


oe 


awe HOVE ol 
categories : 

“(1) Damage to injured persons and to surviving dependents 
by personal injury to or death of civilians caused by acts of 
war, including bombardments or other attacks on land, on sea, 
from the air, und all the direct consequences thereof, and of all 
operations of war by the two groups of belligerents wherever 
arising, 


tae 


respec 


or 


Damage caused by Germany or her allies to civilian 
ins of acts of cruelty, violence or maltreatment (including 
injuries to life or health as a consequence of imprisonment, 
deportation, internment or evacuation, of exposure at sea or of 
being forced iv labour), wherever arising, and to the surviving 
dependents ef such victims. 

Damage caused by Germany or her allies in their 
own ierritory or in oecupied or invaded territory to civilian 
victims of all acts injurious to health or capacity to work, 
honour, «ws well as to the surviving dependents of such 


is 


Vi 


"13? 


or to 
victin 
(4) Damage 
rs of war. 

\s damage caused to the peoples of the Allied or Asso- 
Powers, all pensions and compensation in the nature of 
pensions to naval and military victims of war (including mem- 
the air force), whether mutilated, wounded, sick or 
invalided, and to the dependents of such victims, the amount 
due to the Allied and Associated Governments being calculated 
for each of them as being the capitalised cost of such pensions 
and compensation at 
present Treaty on the basis of the scales in force in France at 
such date. 

“(G) The cost of assistance by the Government. of the Allied 
\ssociated Powers to prisoners of war and to their fami- 
lies and dependents. 

“(7) Allowances by the Governments of the Allied and Asso 
ciated Powers to the families and dependents of mobilised per- 
sols or persons serving with the forces, the amount due to them 
ior each calendar year in which hostilities occurred being ecal- 
culated for each Government on the basis of the average seale 
for such payments in force in France during that year. 

“(S) Damage caused to civilians by being forced by 
many or her allies to labour without just remuneration. 

“(9) Damage in respect 
belonging to any of the Allied or Associated States or their na- 


caused by any kind of maitreatment of pris- 
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"Gad? 
eCMated 


bers of 
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transfer of the German submarine cables which do not | 
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| Frelinghuysen 


| Gerry 


| with 
| lation in this or any other parliamentary body. 


the date of the coming into force of the } 


OCTOBER 17, 


The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Hale 

Harding 
Harris 
Harrison 
Henderson 
Hitchcock 
Johnson, Calif. 
Jones, N. Mex. 
Jones, Wash. 
Kellogg 
Kendrick 
Kenyon 

Keyes 

King 

Kirby 

Knox 

Lenroot 

Lodge 


Ashurst 
Bankhead 
Beckham 
Brandegeec 
Capper 
Chamberlain 
Colt 
Cummins 
Curtis 
Dillingham 
Kdge 

Vall 
Fletcher 


McKellar 
McNary 
Moses 
Nelson 
New 
Newberry 
Norris 
Nugent 
Overman 
Page 
Penrose 
Phelan 
Phipps 
Poindexter 
Ransdell 
Robinson 
Sheppard 
Shields 


I desire to announce the unavoidable absence 
IT understand 


Simmons 
Smith, Ariz. 
Smith, Ga. 
Smith, Md, 
Smoot 
Spencer 
Stanley 
Sterling 
Sutherland 
‘Thomas 
Trammell 
Jnderwood 
Wadsworth 
Walsh, Mass. 
Warren 
Watson 


Gay 


Gore 
Gronna 

Mr. GERRY. 
of the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Wirtrams]. 
that he is detained on official business. 

[ also wish to announce that the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Swanson], the Senator from Nevada [Mir. PrrtMan], and the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Dra] are absent on official 
business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy Senators have 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. The question 
on the amendment of the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
HitcucocKk] this morning seemed to voice the idea that those 
Senators who were not in favor of the pending treaty or who 
were opposed to its ratification were not entitled to be heard 
reference to any proposed amendment or reservation 
I have never understood that to be the theory of legi 
Legislatio: 
is a matter, first, of discussion, consideration, and general!) 
of compromise. The treatment of a proposed treaty by this 
branch of the treaty-making power is that which would be 


? 
att 


thereof. 


| given to proposed legislation. 


I would feel myself derelict in my duty under my oath 
a Senator if I did not propose to perfect any measure whatsv 
ever which might be offered for adoption by this body, althoug! 
I might be opposed to the measure itself and might have m) 
mind definitely and firmly made up that, irrespective of the ques 


| tion whether amendments were or were not adopted, I should 


| finally vote against the measure as a whole. 


Ger- | 


of all property wherever situated | 


tionals, With the exception of naval and military works or mate- | 


rials, which has been carried off, seized, injured or destroyed by 


the acts of Germany or her allies on land, on sea or from the air, 


or damage directly in consequence of hostilities or of any opera- 
tions of war. 

“(10) Damage in the form of levies, fines and other similar 
exactions imposed by Germany or her allies upon the civilian 
population, 

tNNEX II, 
3, 
to in Article 233 shall be called 
and is hereinafter referred to as 


Che Commission referred 
‘The Reparation Commission ’ 
‘the Commission ’, 

* Delegates to this Commission shall be nominated by the 
United States of America, Great Britain, France, Italy, Japan, 
Belgium and the Serb-Croat-Slovene State. Each of these Pow- 


In other words, 
I consider it to be one of the very gravest duties imposed upo! 
a Senator in this body to perfect, if possible, legislation and to 
make it as innocuous as it can be made. Particularly in this 
instance do I consider that duty incumbent upon Senators, in 
view of the declarations such as we have heard from the Sena 
tor from Nebraska, who is leading the forces in favor of the 
treaty, that there is no question of the final adoption of the 
treaty. 

Mr. President, I have had no hesitation whatsoever in cx 
pressing my views upon various provisions of this propose: 
treaty. I have none now. I have had nothing whatsoever to 
hide. I have not attempted to disguise my opinion nor to re- 
frain from expressing here and elsewhere my determination 
upen the subject. I may reiterate that I am opposed to tlic 
constitution of the league of nations. As it is proposed, lo 


| reservation can cure, to my satisfaction, the fatal defects in 


that instrument. 


| treaty of peace whatsoever. 


I had hoped that it might be possible to sever 
the proposed constitution of the league of nations from tlie 
so-called treaty of peace with Germany, which is, in fact, no 
I had then proposed that if, by 


| the proper amendments, or what I considered proper ament- 


ers Will appoint one Delegate and also one Assistant Delegate, | 


who will take his place in case of illness or necessary absence, 


but at other times will only have the right to be present at pro- | 


ceedings without taking any part therein. 

“On no oecasion shall the Delegates of more than five of the 
ve Powers have the right to take part in the proceedings of 
the Commission and to record their votes. 
United States, Great Britnin, 
right on all occasions.” 


ado 


The Delegates of the | 
France and Italy shall have this | 


The next amendment was, on page 261, annex 2, subsection 2, | 


after the words “ Delegates of,” 
United States,” so as to read: 
_Delegates of Great Britain, France, and Italy shall have this right on 
occasions, 
Mr. JONES of Washington. 
ice of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Curris in the chair). 
Secretary will call the roll. 


Mr. President, I suggest the ab- 
Sel 


The 


to strike out the words “the | 


ments, my objections to the treaty itself were obviated, I 
should vote for the treaty. I say very frankly that in the 
face of the declared determination of the majority of the 
Senate to reject amendments to the treaty itself, I shall vote 
against the entire instrument. I shall, however, in pursuance 
of what I believe to be my duty, insist upon the amendments 
which I think proper to make the instrument as little disas- 
trous or as innocuous as possible; and I conceive that in so 
doing I am merely performing my duty under my oath as 2 
Member of this body. 

In pursuance of that policy I have offered in the committee, 
and expect later to offer in the Senate, amendments to this 
treaty. I am perfectly aware of the fact that those ament- 
ments will be defeated. Therefore it may be asked why ! 
should insist upon offering them. My purpose is that which I 
have declared, to perform my duty as I see it as a Senator. 

We have seen some of the effects, at any rate; and while I 


| have no aspirations to be considered a prophet, in my judgment 


you will see further effects of the offering of these amendments 


| in the first place, of the discussion upon the amendments in the 











1919. 





third place, some of the results with which you are faced now. 
Mr. President, for the adoption of a council of representatives 
of the great nations of the world to meet in annual or semi- 
annual assembly for the discussion of world questions and re- 
ports to their several governments, I will vote heartily at any 
time. ‘This was the first plank of the platform of the League to 
Enforce Peace. For the creation of a world tribunal, a court 
based upon the foundation upon which rests the department 
known as the judiciary department of this Government; for 
the creation of a world court which may deal with world ques- 
tions as the Supreme Court of the United States deals with 
national questions, I will vote, should I have an opportunity. 
This is the second plank in the platform of the League to En- 
force Peace. The entire platform has been scuttled and the 
money raised for propaganda in support of it has been diverted 
to assist in the creation of a purely political body with legisla- 
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| 


| 
| 


tive powers, alone except as in article 11 executive powers may | 


be found. 

Mr. President, various amendments have been brought out 
of and submitted by the majority members of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee for perfecting the body of this instrument. 
‘They have been voted down, one at a time. The pending amend- 
ment, brought out and reported favorably by the majority of 
ihe committee, will, of course, be rejected. I am now occupying 
the time of the Senate in this discussion, knowing the futility 
of the discussion so far as the immediate result will be indi- 
cated by a vote, but knowing that the discussion itself tends to 
inform the people of the United States of the shackles which 
ure being placed upon them, of the obligations which are being 
imposed upon them, and which they must perform or repudiate 
in the future. 
can reach them they shall understand before it is ratified by this 
body not only the obligations which they are entering into for 
the future through the adoption of the covenant of the league 
if nations, but the obligations which they are assuming for the 
present through the adoption without amendment of the body 
of the treaty itself; and I, sir, as I say, not assuming to be a 
prophet, am performing what I believe to be my duty, in the 
issurance that I shall have no apology to make to the Ameri- 
aun people hereafter for my course or for my vote, nor any 
xplanation, sir. I may be wrong. 

Mr. President, the pending amendment is not the amendment 
which I would see adopted to the clause under consideration. 
Did I not know that it was absolutely futile, I should have 
offered the amendment in-the original form in which I proposed 
it in the committee—to take the United States entirely out of 
the reparation commission, to assume none of the obligations 
imposed by the reparation articles, to decline any benefits what- 
soever which might come to us through the reparation provi- 
ions, and to see that neither the United States nor its people 
for the next 30 years had any duty to perform under its provi- 
sions, which duty, when performed, will be, under the declara- 
tion of the President of the United States or of his peace com- 
missioners, as testified under oath, performed for the benefit, 
not of the people of the United States but of the people of the 
other nations of the world. 

As was well said by Brockdorff-Ranizau—and I may be de- 
«jared to be pro-German for even mentioning the name; however, 


| refer to an official communication signed by Brockdorff-Rantzau | 


ind answered by M. Clemenceau as the president of the allied 
delegates—as was well said by Brockdorff-Rantzau upon reading 
the reparation articles, the reparation commission provided 
under this treaty has more power in Germany, or in the district 
under the control of the reparation commission directly, and in 


(Germany as a whole, than was ever vested in the Kaiser, in the | 


German Empire, in the Reichstag, or in all the several States of 
Germany combined. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. FALL. I yield to the Senator, with pleasure. 

Mr. KNOX. Does the Senator from New Mexico happen to 
remember that it is not only over Germany that the reparation 
commission exercises such vast powers, but it is over other coun- 
tries as well; as, for instance, it is within the function of the 
reparation commission to determine how much money Belgium 
owes the United States up to the 11th day of November, 1918, 
when the armistice was signed, and to decide that the United 
States shall accept German bonds in payment therefor. 

Mr. FALL. I thank the Senator for adding to what I have 
been saying so important a suggestion, which, of course, is based 
upon the written terms of the treaty. 

Mr. President, I have no hesitation whatsoever in saying to 
you that these terms never will be performed. No foree, no 


| nent 
I am determined that in so far as my weak voice | 


| tion 
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second place, and of the rejection of the amendments in the power known to man, can compe] performance of the terms which 


you are agreeing to enforce, except the bayonets of an over- 
whelming military force in Germany for 30 years. 

There are no terms of peace in the reparation commission 
provisions of the treaty, but there is perpetual war and strive 
in every line of them. No country can ever remain a couniry, 


no country can retain any element of sovereignty, and per- 
form as you provide that Germuuy shall perform. ‘Lhe only 
way that you can compel Germany to perform is by the 
bayonets of your soldiers. Still we are told ther those of us 
who oppose this peace treaty should not even offer an amend 
ment to mitigate in some degree the inequalities which are 
visited upon the United States at least by the terms of th 


covenant. 

The amendment proposed here is simply the effect that 
the American member of the commission of seven may attend 
the meetings of the commission, but that with the exception of 


Lu 


his right to vote in every instance on the article dealing with 
the distribution of the German merchant fleet and ships now 
constructed or to be hereafter constructed, which she agrees 


to 


lniwe 
MLWs, 


turn over to certain powers in proportion to their tonnage 
in which article the United States is interested, he shall 
cast his vote and bind the people of the United States to no 
other provision, unless he receives direct instructions 
Government as to the casting of his vote upon that subject ; 
other words, that no commissioner appointed by the President 
of the United States, either by and with the consent of 
Senate or not, shall bind this Government by his vote in regu- 
lating the affairs and conducting the supergoveriment ot 
Germany, except as he may be directly instructed by his Govern- 
at It simply provides that the commissioner whom 
we mvay Name shall perform all his duties as the treaty 
provides that he shall perform one of them. 

As the United States declared that it expected no part of 
the sums provided for in the naeure of reparation to be giv 
to us, and would accept no part of them, and as such decla 
Was not joined in by our associates, the allied 
became necessary, in carrying out their purposes, to see thai 
our vote did not affect the question or influence their co) 
sioners upon the scaling of the indebtedness. The prevision 
therein is the effect that upon any vote with reference to 
reducing the reparation demanded, the commissioner shall re- 
ceive direct instructions from his Government beforg agreeing 
to any such reparation. The proposed amendment simply ap- 
plies the same principle or rule the performance of the 
other duties of this commissioner. 

Mr. President, I shall not undertake to go at length into the 
discussion of the various provisions of the reparations articles, 
I have referred to them in broad terms alone. 

There is an army provided for in these reparation comiis- 
sion articles to enable the reparation commission to enforce 
its orders. There is a further provision that the rep 
commission itself may recruit armed forces of its own. 

Mr. President, many of our earnest colleagues, actuated un- 
doubtedly by as patriotic motives as those which I claim, sin- 
cerely believe that through some form of reservations 
where they may reach the same object that I have in view in 
offering what is denounced so often a textual amendment, 
Some of them have declared, with reference other amend- 
ments which have been rejected here on the same line, that 
they would not vote to reject those amendments were they not 
convinced that the same object could be reached by a 
tion. 

It has not been my good fortune, Mr. President, to see the 
proposed reservations. In a discussion yesterday with one of 
the reservationists I was shown one of those reservations. I 
ean say very frankly that there was an immediate disagreement 
between that Senator and myself as to the effect of his pro- 
posed reservation. That being the ease, Mr. President, being 
in hopes that a reservation itself would reach the object, and 
therefore, if the amendment were defeated, that I might. 
through a vote cast for the reservation, assist in the perfecti 
of this instrument, but disagreeing entirely with the eventk 
man who supports the amendment as to its effect, [ asi hiin 
who would construe the reservation. 

Of course, I may say, frankly, that I can not agree with any 
part of the contention that is advanced by some Senators in 
regard to the applicability of any precedents which have been 
cited here with reference to the effect of reservations as saving 
the United States in treaties. I can not agree for one moment 
with those Senators who maintain that the reservations con- 
tained in the Algeciras agreement form a precedent which 
would be binding in the consideration of this treaty. I can not 
agree for a moment with the contention that the reservations 
contained in such agreements those adopted the last 
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Hague convention form a precedent for the consideration or 
‘uction of similar reservations or other reservations at- 
tached to this agreement. 

In the first place, Mr. President, you join supine government 
and a political body of some character. A subject under dis- 
pute, or a dispute not under dispute, is brought up properly for 
consideration by the council. You have adopted a reservation 
of soine character concerning the various subjects under discus- 
S107 [ff you have compelled the other allied and associated 
powers, who, together with the United States, constitute a per- 
petunl majority in the council, to agree with your reservation 
before you have entered the council chamber, you may claim 
some safety. If you have not required, as a condi- 
tion precedent to the exchange of ratifications, that you should 
be joined affirmatively in those reservations by those who with 
you will constitute a majority of that council forever, then I 
to vou that the construction of the reservation itself is a 
point of dispute to be settled under the terms of the league 
nant, and under the terms of the league covenant, if you 
refuse to submit that very question to arbitration, automat- 
the eouncil itself takes cognizance of it, and you are 
precluded from voting upon it, 

\gain, you will be met by the proposition that, as a matter 

act, your reservations constitute amendments, in effect, to 
the treaty itself. Tyery reservationist who has spoken here 
decinved himself as not opposed to the principle covered by 
thie imendments and declared that he would vote for the 
ainendments if he did not think that we could cover the same 
sition by a reservation. Every one of those gentlemen 
agrees with the contention which inevitably would be made 
that the reservations themselves form amendments, and they 
will be met by the assertion, “We have not agreed to the 
cunendments,” and they will be met by the assertion that “ You 
yourselves have agreed how this covenant of the league should 
be amended, and until it is so amended we will construe your 
cunendments for you.” 

You have constituted no great court to whom the question 
could be submitted. You have submitted to a political body, 
and by the terms of your submission exclude yourselves from 
participating in the vote. 

Mi. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FALL, With pleasure. 

Mr. LENROOT. What bods 
have the right to construe? 

Me. FALL. ‘The council of the league of nations. 

Mr. LENRKOOT. Under what authority? 

Mr. FALL. Under the general authority vested in it. I know 
the Scnator dees not agree with my construction, even of the 
Coustitution of the United States. I know he does not agree 
that there is any power in this council. I do not agree with 
him. I think [ think there is general power in this 
council and in the assembly. We disagree fundamentally upon 

nstitutional propositions involved—earnestly and sin- 
ely, of course, but fundamentally. There is no point of 
agrecment. The Senator is absolutely sincere, undoubtedly, 
contention that a reservation will reach the point which 
he agrees with me should be reached by reservation or textual 
sunendment, The appeal to me that a textual amendment means 
the summoning of the peace council again, the submission to 
the peaee council itself of the acceptance or rejection of the 
amendments, and that it will require time, is no appeal to 
my judgment, when the rights, possibly the destiny, certainly 
ihe future of the people of the United States are involved, and 
n view of the fact particularly that the peace council are now 
n session, 
\ir. President, T offered an amendment to the provision with 
‘rence to upper Silesian, excluding the United States from 
taking part in the deliberations or actions or decisions of 
the commission appointed under the terms of this peace treaty: 
Until the terms ef the treaty are ratified, until the treaty 
effective in se far as the United States is 
coneerned, the armistice agreed upon between the United States 
snd its associates upon one part and Germany upon the other 
is in full force and effect unless denounced or violated. 

ii there been any violation, in so far as we know or have 
heen informed, of the terms of the armistice with reference to 
upper Silesia? None whatseever. There has been none, I will 
say flatly. The armistice is in effect. The armistice proposes 
and dispeses of the use of the armed forces of the Wnited 
States until the treaty comes into effect. 

it now develops in the discussien which took place this morn- 
ing that the Chief of Staff of the United States has informed 
the chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs of this body 
that the 5,000 troeps whe sailed last night or this morning, 
destined for upper Silesia, are being sent acress the water to 
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that point under the war power of the President of the Wnited 
States and under the additional authority which he conceives 
to have been conferred upon him indirectly by the rejection b, 
this body of the amendment offered by myself and voted down 
a few days since. This broad assertion is made despite the 
declaration of Senators voting against the amendment at the 
time that they cast their votes, or a few moments prior thereto, 
and repeated again this morning by the eminent Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroot], that the treaty itself could not be 
ratified unless a reservation shall be adopted which will protect 
the United States, as the amendment offered by myself, if ij 
had been adopted, would have reached that purpose. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President——- 

Mr. FALL. I yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. KNOX. I interrupted the Senator a few moments ag 
in calling attention to the idea of acceptance of German bonds 
by the reparation commission, and I made a statement which, I 
think, after closer examination of the text of the treaty, I was 
scarcely warranted in making. I was misled by the languag 


of a document prepared for the use of the Committee on Por- 
eign Relations, which undertook to state the powers of the 
reparation commission. 


In this document it is stated that 


One of the powers of the reparation commission is to determine 
debt Belgium owes to the allied and associated powers incurred wu) to 
November 11, 1918, with interest at 5 per cent and accept 
bonds of this amount. 


German 


[ find upon an examination of article of which this 
supposed to be a condensed statement, that acceptance of Ger- 
man bonds in the amount is an acceptance for Belgium sand no 
an aeceptance for those to whom Belgium owes any debt. 

Mr. FALL. However, it comes under the provision to whi 
the Senator referred. 
Mr. KNOX. Yes. 
Mr. POMERENE. 


I wanted to make that correction. 

Mr. President, if I may be permitted, T 
am very glad that the Senator from Vennsylvania made 
that correction, because that statement had been 
made on the floor of the Senate on several occasions and IT was 
not able to find it. The provision to which the Senator n 
refers is on page 249 of the text. 

Mr. KNOX. Article 232); and I think a clear reading of i] 
article is that the bonds are to be accepted for Belgium 
does not release Belgium from her obligations to a countr 
which she shall owe any debt. 

Mr. POMERENE. In no sense does it rele:se 
her obligation to us except as it may be paid. 

Mr. KNOX. Yes; that is correct. : 

Mr. FALL. I did not understand the Senator from Penn 
vania to make the point that it relieved Belgium from any debt. 
It was with reference to the powers of the Reparation C 
sion which we were discussing. I will say in passing that 
Senator will find further, in some of the articles of the treaty, 
that Germany is compelled to underwrite certain other indebted- 
ness of her allies in this war which has not yet been ascertained 
in so far as we know—of course over her very serious protesi 

Mr. President, we are confronted by the remarkable conditi 
of affairs that, upon the one hand, the disposition of the troops 
of the United States may be made in any manner whatsoever 
that the war power declares so long as the status of war exist 
and, upon the other, we have the defeat of an amendment in 
this body, coupled with the declaration that the treaty itscli 
ean not go into effect unless the amendment is covered by proper 
reservations, and that the latter action is additional authority 
for the use of the armed forces of the United States, as it is not 
provided that they shall be used in the armistice under which 
we are now operating. 

But, sir, even under the contention as specifically announced, 
I was yet astounded this morning to have the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. HircHcock], who was leading so well those forces 
which are lined up in favor of the adoption of the treaty, as he 
says, without the crossing of a “t” or the dotting of an “i,” an- 
nounce a doctrine whieh I have heard hinted at once or twice in 
this Chamber, in effeet, that the status of war having heen 
created, no power could interfere with the President of the 
United States, as Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy o! 
the United States, in the disposition of the armed forces of tle 
United States. 

[ called attention once before, two years or more ago, in this 
body, to what that deelaration meant, that it meant in terms, 
effect, or im spirit that, having declared war on Germany, neither 
the Congress of the United States nor any other power could 
prevent the President of the United States, in his discretion, 
from invading the neutral countries of Switzerland or Holland 
if, in his judgment, as military commander, he could best reach 
the forts in Germany throwgh such invasion. That was the 
doctrine. The doctrine is that being not yet, as the Semitor 
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. ut peace—that is, under his eonstruction of what peace 
ans, not having ratified present treaty—the President 
the United States, as Commander in Chief of the Army of the 
ited States, may, in violation of the armistice entered into and 
der which we are operating, take the soldiers from Illinois 
other States in the Union and send them, not to the Rhine 
Which are provided in the armistice itself to be 
occupied for a certain length of time, but send them across Ger- 
y or through the free city of Danzig and occupy Upper Silesia 


hygo 
cile 


Provinees, 


' such time as he sees fit to withdraw them. That is a 
peculiar theery of government to me, Mr. President; but in its 
logical outcome, logically followed by the commissioners of the 
United States of America, in concert with other members of the 


reme council, a day or two since in declaring economie and 
d war upon Russia, with whom we have never been at war. 
read from the Associated Press dispatches in the morning 
rs as follows: 
Lonvon, Octobcr 16. 


» text of the noie of the supreme council inviting Germany to par- 
in the blockade of Russia, as published in the Berlin Tageblatt 


! reprinted by the Daily Herald, shows that Norway, Denmark, 
“ n, Holland, Finland, Spain, Switzerland, Mexico, Chile, Argentina, 
‘ mbia, and Venezuela have been invited to initiate measures to pre- 


their nationals from engaging in any trade whatever with Bolshe- 
ssia. The measures are thus enumerated: 

Ketusal of permission to sail to every ship bound for a Russian 
vik port and the closing of all ports to ships from Bolshevik 


i ‘ 


nd. Similar regulations to be adopted with regard Il goods 


ned for Russia by any other route. 
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REFUSE FASSPORTS AND CREDIT. 
hird. Passporis will be refused to all persons to or from Belshevik 
’ Isolated exceptions may be made by agreement of the allied 
sociated powers. 
irth. Measures will be taken to hinder banks from granting credit | 
mmerecial undertakings in Bolshevik Russia. 
th. Every Government wili refuse its nationals any facilities of 
urse with Bolshevik Russia, whether by post or wireless teleg- 
of course, constitutes economic war. The following 
titutes armed warfare: 
MI -hal Fech added the following instruction: 
inform the German Government that the British and French men 
ir in the Gulf of Finiand will continue to blockade Bolshevik ports 
tain from the moment they come in sight ships bound for Bel 
ports.”’ 
fr. President, this is the modern doctrine of the freedom of 
“as so strenuously contended for through the windows of 
White House. Every neutral sh sailing from a South 





‘ican port for a Russian port called a Bolshevik port, what- 

er the port may be, so denominated by some representative 

of the supreme council, must understand that if encountered by 

British or a French man-of-war it will not be allowed to enter 
of destination. 

wkade is a War measure, 


war. The Congress of 


sh 

ind is defined in international 

the United States not called 

Why? ler the modern theory so clo- 
ly announced, we are in a state of war. 

Mr. President, let us see what the logical consequence is 

1 ng by proper declaration of war once entered a state of 

vith any nation, automatically the President of the United 

, being constituted military dictator of the United States, 


IS 


o act Because, une 


the power vested in him to declare war or to commit an 
of war against any other country under the heavens. 
HITCHCOCK. Mr. President—— 
rALL. I yield to the Senator. 
HITCHCOCK. The Senator is not charging me with 


‘any such statement as that, is he? 
ALL. I will read from the Senator's 
s and see whether or not T was 
that he held that opinion : 
iireneock. My conviction i 
en quite justified up to the present 
{journ without the ratification of the treaty. 


‘ks of this 
instified in even inti- 


remai 


and 


ideas which I have had 
that the Senate will 


I do not believe that 


the 


time— 





ate of the United States is going to back out of this war before 
nished; and the war is not finished until the German troops are 
Silesia and are supplanted by troops of the allicd and associated 
just as they have been supplanted by thost roops upon the 
iuing, the Senator said: 
I! say, again, that if Senators think they can defeat the ratificatix 


io treaty, they nevertheless leave the President with the war powers. 
as sent troops under the war powers to Coblenz, and there is no 
why he could not send them farther if the war powers continue. 
ay to take away the war powers from the President of the United 
is to ratify this treaty and bring about peace, 

( ourse, there may be no other way; but I may say to some 
Senators who are so fond of reservations that there is a 
set forth in the Declaration of Independence of the United 
‘\ification of this treaty. 
of appealing to the ultimate powers of the people of the United 

States to change forcibly their form of government! 


ies by which war powers can be taken away without the | 
God deliver us from the necessity | 
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Mr. President, where are we? We have, prov 
of the Constitution, declared war against Germany: we are in a 
state of war; the President has war powers; and therefore we 


under the 


are justified in declaring war, economie and armed, against 
Russia. We have declared, in violation of the terms of thr 


armistice, that we are justified in oceupying portions of Ger 
many which were not provided to be occupied in the armisti 
Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President—— 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senaior from 
Mexico yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 
Mr. FALL. I do. 
Mr. HITCHCOCK. 


Ni 


The Senator will realize that we did not 
make the armistice; it was made by the President the 
United States. He has the power to change it, for it is purch 
au military proceeding. 

Mr. FALL. That is another astounding proposition. Any 
Senator who holds such ideas as those just expressed has ar 
absolute contempt for the Constitution of the United States, 
an absolute contempt for the form of government adopted by 
our fathers and so far preserved by the sword of our people, 


Ol 


or else has no conception whatsoever of what our form of 
government is, with its three coordinate branches of govern 


ment. Apparently, as I understand the doctrine enunciated, 
he has no conception of international law or of the rules of war 
among civilized nations. The Senator does not seem to realiz 
that an armistice takes the place of a treaty of peace for the 
time being when it is in effect and that a violation of it by 
would be as much to be condemned by all as would be : 

tion of its terms by Germany. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. But the 
of it. 

Mr. FALL. But the Senator himself is suggesting thai 
President of the United States has the right to violate it 
the face of all decency and of the history of the civilized world. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Not at all. I the President of the 
United States in conjunction with the other powers has the 
power to amend it and they have done so. What are you going 
te do about it? They have amended it. 

Mr. FALL. I deny the statement. The President bas « 
nothing of the kind in conjunction with the other powers. 


‘ — 
senator has shown no vio Oy 


the 


iT 
ai 


say 





has, it does pot mitigate his offense against decency and civili 
zation, but condemns his associates in the perpetration of suc] 
an offense. Germany is a party to the armistice. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, Germany has agreed 
the modification. 

Mr. FALL. Germany, sir, has not agreed to the modificatio 


that we might occupy the territory referred to with troops 
except as she mpelled to do under duré 
at the point ol the bay 


has bee ‘0 so 


nh ¢ 


onet., 


Mr. HITCHCOCK, Everything is under dures 

Mr. FALL. Oh, yes. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. She has agreed to it. 

Mr. FALL. Well, we have not in this treaiy. Nov 
appeal to the war powers of the President, th: i ‘ 
mander in Chief, can modify or obviate or set aside a i. 
stice, and in the next breath you appeal to the ris 
treaty itself as modifying the terms of the armistice; and th 
treaty, in so far as we and the President of t} nites 


are concerned, has not been ratified. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The 
The armistice was made by the authority of the Pi 
United States for the United States and by the proper 
for Great Britain, for France, for Italy, and fer Japa 
made with Germany, which assented to it under compulsion. 
Now all of those powers except the United States and Japan have 
ratified the treaty; all of those powers, including the United 


Senator misunders 
sident of { 
authoriti 


n. It was 


States and ineluding Germany, have agreed to the modification 
of the armistice by which soldiers go into Silesia duri: th 
plebiscite. The other nations have taken that action under tl 
treaty and the President has taken it under his war power: | 
we have not the treaty in force the President has his war er 
and he has exercised his war power. 

Mr. FALL. Precisely; but the Senator from Nebrask: 
my point of view, instead of extricating himself from | 
traordinary construction of the war powers of the Presicd of 
the United States, becomes more deeply involved, for, red 
to its logical conclusion, his construction is that the Preside: 
of the United States is a military dictator. 1 am hot pre- 
pared to disagree with that construction, but as to the constitu- 
tionality or legality of that state of affairs I do disagree. ‘That 
it is a fact—and the Senator has stated that it is a fact-- that 


we are operating in this instance under a military dictatorship 
I agree. That there is a military dictatorship in this couniry 
legally and constitutionally or by the consent of the people of the 
United States I disagree. 








ir. President, let us follow this matter a little further. So 
long as we are at war the President under his war powers can | 
even violate an armistice. When are we at peace? The Senator 


when we ratify this treaty. Why, Mr. President, we 
solemnly declared war against the Austro-Hungarian Empire; 


SUVS 


we have now pending a treaty of peace terminating the war with | 


\ustria, and ws have in process of negotiation a treaty of peace 
supposed to be intended to terminate the war with what remains 
of Hungary, Hungary having been broken up and divided. A 
portion of it goes to or is claimed by Bulgarig; another portion 


to Rowtmania, or she lays claim to it; and still another portion, I | 
helieve, we have agreed to turn over to Czechoslovakia and to the | 


Serb-Croat-Slovene State. 


the world will continue. That is the logical argument yond the 


only deduction which can be made from the war powers of the | 


President as construed by his representatives here. Therefore 
r we can just hold off peace with any other country the Presi- 
dent of the United States can continue to exercise his war powers 
wbroud; he can continue to send our troops wherever he may 
please; he can continue to take part in a declaration of war upon 
ta ally 
iis War power, being a military dictator, he can use the armed 
forces of the country anywhere he pleases and not be guilty of 
i crime and misdemeanor and be subject to punishment by 





nl 
impenchment through the Congress of the United States. I deny 
uny such construction. 

Mr. President, are the soldiers, if they are needed in blockad- 
ing Bolshevik ports, to be diverted from their destination in | 
Upper Silesia to Russia to join or cooperate with the American 
forces already there unconstitutionally? How long are the} 
wir powers to continue? Yet we are told that if we adon 


textual amendments to this treaty we will prevent the United 
States having peace with the world; that if we reject the 
proposition for American representation on the reparation c¢om- 
and the Austrian treaty and every other treaty which 


WSSION 


is now being prepared is full of commissions; and an army 
of Bullitts or representatives of like or other character, I 
suppose, are in training for the positions which you are 
ussisting to constitute for them—a like result will follow. We 


are told as an excuse for the violation of the Constitution, as 
an excuse for a usurpation of power by the President of the 
United States such as no other man in the United States ever 
dared to undertake, that finally Germany will pay for the 
occupation by our troops of Upper Silesia. A wonderful argu- 
ment, Mr. President; an argument that will appeal, of course, 
io Senators in this body. 

We were told by the same 
ought not to be 


Senator a 
adopted 


that 
ereat 


few days 
because a very 


ago 


amendments 


financial benefit was to be derived—-I think he mentioned «bout 
$1,000,000,000—Dby the United States, if not directly by repara- 
tion, through the indirect operation of the reparation commis- 
sion in Germany. Exalted sentiments, worthy of indorsement 


who believe that no textual amendments should be 
wdopted to this treaty, worthy of those who hold to the belief 
that by a mere declaration of war against an enemy the Presi- 
of the United States automatically becomes a_ military 
dictator, and that so long as war is not ended by a written docu- 
inent adopted by the military dictator and ratified by us without 


the crossing of a “t” or the dotting of an “i,” his military war 


by those 


dent 


powers continue and he can command the forces of the United | 


States to invade or its ships to blockade a friendly country! 
Mr. President, I have littie more to say. In so far as I am 
concerned, the may be taken. With the amendments 
proposed and those which will be proposed defeated, I shall vote 
ugainst the ratification of the entire treaty; and in doing so I 


yote 


ng say that in my heart I have the assurance that I shall 
ne called upon to apologize or feel of myself the necessity 
fo. sizing to any people anywhere for my action and my | 
vot or will it be necessary for me to explain it, 

Mr. KELLOGG Mr. President, I shall not undertake to dis- 


the distinction between reservations and textual amend- 
but [ believe LT can show that if the Senate desires to 
the objects sought to be accomplished by this -amend- 
nent it can lo 
the Senate must provide for the appointment of all representa- 
tives of the United States under the treaty and define their 
powers and duties, or such provision may be made by joint 
resolution or statute. 

Now, let us see what this amendment is. 
of Annex 2, page 261, section 2, which section provides: 


Delegates to this commission shall be nominated by the United States 


{ uss 
INnents 5 


attain 


of America, Great Britain, France, Italy, Japan, Belgium, and the 
Serb Croat-Slovene State Each of these powers will appoint one dele- 


and also one assistant delegate. 


rate 
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So long as we have not entered into | 
i treaty of peace with the Hungarian portion of the former ; 
\ustrian Empire the dictatorship in this country and throughout | 


for Russia was an ally of the United States—and under | 


| pation in these commissions. 


be done by the resolution of ratification, in which | 


It is an amendment | 








OCTOBER [7. 





The next part of the section reads as follows: 

On no occasion shall the delegates of more than five of the 
powers have the right fo take part in the proceedings of the con 
sion and to record their votes. The delegates of the United Stii- 
Great Britain, france, and Italy shall have this right on all occasions 

In the pending amendment the words ‘“ United States” oro 
stricken out and the following words added: 

The delegate of the United States shall have no vote in th 
ceedings of the commission except concerning a matter wherein 
delegate is specifically instructed by his Government to take par 





proceedings of the commission and to cast and record the vote of tho 
United States thereupon; but shall always have such right who 
; Annex III to the reparation clauses or any section thereof is und 
consideration. ; 
Annex III provides for the disposition of the shipping, and «, 


forth. 

The Senate should, and undoubtedly will, pass a resolutio; 
ratifying the treaty and providing that the Congress of {| 
United States will provide by statute for the appointment of j{s 


| representatives under the league and treaty on commissions, 


boards, courts, or to any other position; establishing the exten; 
to which the United States is to participate therein ; and defining 
and limiting the powers and duties of the various commissiojers 
and representatives, mode of appointment; and finally providing 
that until that is done no one shall represent the United Stat; 
under the league or treaty. 

It is the clear duty of the Senate of the United States to pas 





| Such a resolution, and it devolves upon the Congress to provid 


by statute for those appointments and to define the powers au 
duties of our representatives and the extent of their parti: 

If that is done—and I know i 
has been considered by the distinguished chairman of the For- 


| eign Relations Committee, who has given a great deal of att: 


tion to it—there is absolutely no necessity for this amendment 

This amendment provides that the delegate of the Uni 
States shall have no vote in the proceedings of the comunissioi 
except concerning a matter wherein such delegate has bee in 
structed by his Government to take part in the proceedings of 
the commission and to cast and record the vote of the United 
States thereupon. The Congress will by statute provide that 
and the resolution of ratification should give notice that the 
Congress will do it by statute; and until that is done we shall 
have no commissioners, and we shall have no delegate. 

Of all amendments within my knowledge, this is 
necessary. 

The foreign countries are not at all interested in how we sha 
appoint our representatives. That is for the Congress to decide 
and the resolution of ratification, I believe, can and should 
thoroughly protect the United States until Congress has acted 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon ame! 
ment nuibered 45, proposed by the committee. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 





the leas 


} & quorum. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the 


roll. 
The Secretary called the roll, and the following Scniators an 

swered to their names: 
Ashurst Gerry McCumber Sheppard 
Bankhead Cironna McKellar Simmon 
Beckham ITale McNary Smith, Ai 
Borah Harris Moses Smith, Ga 
Brandegee Harrison Myers Smith, Ma 

| Capper Henderson Nelson Smoot 
Chamberlain Hitchcock New Spencer 
Colt Johnson, Calif. Newberry Stanley 

| Culberson Jones, N. Mex. Norris Sterling 
Cummins Kellogg Nugent Suther! 
Curtis Kendrick Overman Swanson 
Dial Kenyon Page Thomas 
Dillingham Keyes Penrose Townsend 
Kdge King Phelan Trammell 
Fall Kirby Phipps Underwood 
Fernald Knox Pittman Walsh, Mas 
Fletcher La Folletie Pomerene Walsh, Mor 
Frelinghuysen Lenroot Ransdell Warren 
Gay Lodge Robinson Watson 

Mr. DIAL. I wish to announce that my colleague, the 


Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Saurir], is detained b) 
in his family. 

Mr. GERRY. The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 5! 
and the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS |] are i 


official. business. The Senator from Seuth Dakota [Mr. J 
SON] is detained by illness in his family. 
Mr. HENDERSON. I desire to announce the absenc he 
senior Senator from Delaware [Mr. Worcorr], on acc a 
illness in his family. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Seventy-seven Senators ave 
| answered to their names. There is a quorum present. 11! C 
retary will state amendment numbered 45. ; 
The Secretary. On page 261, in Annex ITI, article 2, alt :; es 


words “ the delegates of,” on line 3 of the last paragraph, 












). 


IL 








out the words “the United States” and the comma, so that it 
vill read: 
The delegates of Great Britain, France, and Italy shall have this right 
Il occasions. 
Mr. HITCHCOCK. I[ would like to inquire of the Senator 
i New Mexico whether he desires a yea-and-nay vote on 
hese amendments? 
Mr. FALL. It is immaterial to me, Mr. President. 
1 am concerned, I have no desire in the matter. 
stion but that the amendments will be defeated. 
Mr. PENROSE. Let us have a yea-and-nay vote. 
ir. FALL. Other Senators ask for a yea-and-nay vote. 


So far as 
There is no 


I 


est to Senators that the yea-and-nay vote on one amendment 
s sufficient. 
Mr. PENROSE. I wil! withdraw the request. 
ir. FALL. Then I have no request to make. The amend- 


nts heretofore have been defeated, and this amendment will 
he feated, I presume, by approximately the same vote. So I 
e that a viva voce vote may be had. 
he amendment was rejected. 
he PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
endment numbered 46. 
(he SECRETARY. 
ter the word “ eccasions’ 
insert the following words: 


The Secretary will state 


b J 


and the period, it is proposed to 


rhe delegate of the United States shall have no vote in the proceed | jts control and handling of the whole reparation problem as dealt 


; of the commission, except concerning a matter wherein such dele 
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On line 4 of the last paragraph on page 261, | 
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, 

“The Commission shall be required, if the German Gover 
ment so desire, to hear, within a period which it will fix from 
time to time, evidence and arguments on the part of German 
on any question connected with her eapacity to pay. 

“TO 

“The Commission shall consider the claims and give to the 
German Government a just opportunity to be heard, but not to 
take any part whatever in the decisions of the Commission. The 
Commission shall afford a similar opportunity to the allies of 
it 


} t 


Germany, when shall eonsider that their interests are in 
question, 
45 
“The Commission shall not be bound by any particular code 


or rules of law or by any particular rule of evidence or of pro 
cedure, but shall be guided by justice, equity and good faith. Its 
decisions must follow the same principles and rules in all cases 


where they are applicable. It will establish rules relating to 
methods of proof of claims. It m: ict on any trustworthy 
modes of computation. 

ae 


all 
all the functions assigned to it, by 


“The Commission shall have 


it, and shall exercise 


powers conferred 1 pon 
the 


Lhit 


| present Treaty. 


is specifically instructed by his Government to take part in pro- | 
ings of the commission and to cast and record the vote of the United 


s thereupon, but shall always have such right when Annex III to 
paration clauses or any section thereof is under consideration. 
rhe amendment was rejected, 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
eading. 


Secretary resumed the reading of 


The Seeretary will continue 
the treaty and read as 
rhe Delegate of Belgium shall have this right on all occa- 
sions other than those referred to below. The Delegate of Japar 
shall have this right on oeecasions when questions relating to 
damage at sea, and questions arising under Article 260 of Part 
IX (Financial Clauses) in which Japanese interests are con- 
eerned, are under consideration. The Delegate of the Serb- 
Croat-Slovene State shall have this right when questions re- 
lating to Austria, Hungary or Bulgaria are under consideration. 
ach Government represented on the Commission shall have 
right to withdraw therefrom upon twelve months notice 
liled with the Commission and confirmed in the course of the 
sixth month after the date of the original notice. 


“un 
vu. 


“Such of the other Allied and Associated Powers as may be 


dtit 


terested shall have the right to appoint a Delegate to be present | 


Assessor only while their respective claims and in- 
ire under examination or discussion, but without the 
fo vote, 


act as 


‘ 
fPTeStSs 


“* 4. 


“Tn case of the death, resignation or recall of any Delegate, 
ant Delegate or Assessor, a suecessor to him shall. be nom- 
ted as soon as possible. 


S1St 


5. 
the Commission will have its principal permanent Bureau 
in Paris and will hold its first meeting in Paris as soon as prac- 


thereafter will meet in such place or places and at such time as 

t may deem convenient and as may be necessary for the most 
peditious discharge of its duties. 

“6, 

‘Ai its first meeting the Commission shall elect, from among 

Delegates referred to above, a Chairman and a Vice-Chair- 

i, who shall hold office for one year and shall be eligible for 

ection. If a vacaney in the Chairmanship or Vice-Chair- 


after the coming into force of the present Treaty, and | 
6 oe | bonds, payable not later than May 1, 1921, 


“The Commission shall in general have wide latitude as to 
with in this Part of the present Treaty and shall have authority 
to interpret its provisions. Subject to the provisions of the pres 
ent Treaty, the Cemmission is constituted by the several Allied 
and Associated Governments referred to in paragraphs 2 and 3 
above as the exclusive agency of the said Governments respec- 
tively for receiving, selling, holding, and distributing the repuara- 
tion payments to be made by Germany under this Part of 
present Treaty. ‘The Commission must eomply with the follow- 
ing conditions and provisions: 

“(a) Whatever part of the full amount of the proved claims 
is not paid in gold, or in ships, securities and commodities or 
otherwise, Germany shall be required, under such conditions as 
the Commission may determine, to cover by way of guarantee by 
an equivalent issue of bonds, obligations or otherwise, in order 
to constitute an acknowledgment of the said part of the delist. 

“(b) In periodically estimating Germany’s capacity to pay, the 
Commission shall examine the German system of taxation, first, 
to the end that the sums for reparation which Germany is re- 
quired to pay shall become a charge upon all her revenues prior 
to that for the service or discharge of any domestic loan, and 
secondly, so as to satisfy itself that, in general, the German 
scheme of taxation is fully as heavy proportionately as that of 
any of the Powers represented on the Commission. 

“(e) In order to facilitate and continue the immediate resto- 
ration of the economic life of the Allied and Associated coun- 
tries, the Commission wil! as provided in Article 235 take from 


tha 
Lie 


| Germany by way of security for and acknowledgment of her «lebt 


nship should occur during the annual period, the Commission | 


| proceed to a new election for the remainder of the said 


“ 7 

‘he Commission is authorised to appoint all necessary oflicers, 
igents and employees who may be required for the execution of 

functions, and to fix their remuneration; to constitute com- 
iuittees, whose members need not necessarily be members of the 
Commission, and to take all executive steps necessary for the 
purpose of discharging its duties; and to delegate authority and 
‘liscretion to officers, agents and committees, 





sy 





“All proceedings of the Commission shall be private, unless, on 
particular occasions, the Commission shall otherwise determine 
lor special reasons, 






a first instalment of gold bearer bonds free of all taxes and 
charges of every description established or to be establishe:! by 
the Government of the German Empire or of the German Stites, 


or by any authority subject to them; these bonds will be deliv- 
ered on account and in three portions, the marks gold being pay- 
able in conformity with Article 262 of Part LX (Finanetal 
Clauses) of the present Treaty as follows: 

“(1) ‘To be issued forthwith, 20,000,000,000 Marks gold bearer 
without interest. 
There shall be specially applied towards the amortisation of 
these bonds the payments which Germany is pledged to make in 
conformity with Article 235, after deduction of the sums 
for the reimbursement of expenses of the armies of occup: 
and for payment of foodstuffs and raw materials. Such bonds 
as have not been redeemed by May 1, 1921, shall then be ex 


ime 


tio 


| changed or new bonds of the same type as those provided for 


below (paragraph 12, ¢, (2)). 
“(2) To be issued forthwith, 
gold bearer bonds, bearing interest at 


Murks 
per cuinuin 


further 


>? 


40,000,000,000 


per cent. 


between 1921 and 1926, and thereafter at 5 per cent. per aunum 
with an additional 1 per cent. for amertisation beginning i 
1926 on the whole amount of the issue. 

“(3) To be delivered forthwith covering undertaking in 
writing to issue when, but not until, the Commission is sutis- 


fied that Germany can meet such interest and sinking fund 
obligations, a further instalment of 40,000,000,000 Marks sold 
5 per cent. bearer bonds, the time and mode of paymen; of 
principal and interest to be determined by the Commissioi.. 

“The dates for payment of interest, the manner of applying 
the amortisation fund, and all other questions relating to the 
issue, management and regulation of the bond issue shall be 
determined hy the Commissien from time te time, 
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‘Turther issues by way of acknowledgment and security may 
he oa as the Commission subsequently determines from 
iime to time. 

“(d) In the event of bonds, obligations or other evidence of 
indebtedness issued by Germany by way of security for or 
acknowledgment of her reparation debt being disposed of out- 
right, not by way of pledge, to persons other than the several 
Governments in whose favour Germany’s original reparation 
indebtedness was created, an amount of such reparation in- 
debtedness shall be deemed to be extinguished corresponding 
to the nominal] value of the bonds, ete., so disposed of out- 
right, and the obligation of Germany in respect of such bonds 
shall be confined to her liabilities to the holders of the bonds, 
as expressed upon their face. 

“(e) The damage for repairing, reconstructing and rebuild- 
ing property in the invaded and devastated districts, including 
reinstallation of furniture, machinery and other equipment, 
will be calculated according to the cost at the dates when the 
work is done. 

“(f) Decisions of the Commission relating to the total or 
partial cancellation of the capital or interest of any verified 
debt of Germany must be accompanied by a statement of its 
reasons, 


” 1 


“As to Commission will observe the following 
rules: 

“When a decision of the Commission is taken, the votes of 
all the Delegates entitled to vote, or in the absence of any of 
them, of their Assistant Delegates, shall be recorded. Ab- 
stention from voting is to be treated as a vote against the 
proposal under discussion. Assessors have no vote. 

“On the following questions unanimity is necessary : 

(a) Questions involving the sovereignty of any of the Allied 
uhd Associated Powers, or the cancellation of the whole or any 
part of the debt or obligations of Germany; 

“(b) Questions of determining the amount and conditions 
of bonds or other obligations to be issued by the German Gov- 
ernment and of fixing the time and manner for selling, negoti- 
ating or distributing such bonds; 

“(c) Any postponement, total or partial, beyond the end of 
1930, of the payment of instalments falling due between May 1 
1921, and the end of 1926 inclusive; 

“(d) Any postponement, total or partial, of any instalment 
falling due after 1926 for a period exceeding three years; 

“(c) Questions of applying in any particular case a method of 
measuring damages different from that which has been previ- 
ously applied in a similar case; 

“(f) Questions of the interpretation of the provisions of this 
Part of the present Treaty. 

“All other questions shall be decided by the vote of a majority. 

“In case of any difference of opinion among the Delegates, 
which cannot be solved by reference to their Governments, upon 
the question whether a given case is one which requires a unani- 
mous vote for its decision or not, such difference shall be re- 
ferred to the immediate arbitration of some impartial person 
to be agreed upon by their Governments, whose award the Allied 
and Associated Governments agree to accept. 

"26. 


* Decisions of the Comission, in accordance with the powers 
conferred upon it, shall forthwith become binding and may be 
»-t into immediate execution without further proceedings. 

“ 15. 


* The Commission will issue to each of the interested Powers, 
in such form as the Commission shall fix: 

“(1) A certificate stating that it holds for the account of the 

aid ower bonds of the issues mentioned above, the said certifi- 
cate, on the demand of the Power concerned, being divisible in a 
number of parts not exceeding five; 

“(2) From time to time certificates stating the goods deliy- 
ered by Germany on account of her reparation debt which it 
holds for the account of the said Power. 

“The said certificates shall be registered, and upon notice to 
the Commission, may be transferred by endorsement. 

“When bonds are issued for sale or negotiation, and when 
goods are delivered by the Commission, certificates to an equiva- 
lent value must be withdrawn. 

* 36, ; 

“Tnterest shall be debited to Germany as from May 1, 1921, 
in respect of her debt as determined by the Commission, after 
allowing for sums already covered by cash payments or their 
equivalent, or by bonds issued to the Commission, or under 
Article 243. The rate of interest shall be 5 per cent. unless the 
Commission shall determine at some future time that circum- 
stances justify a variation of this rate, 


voting, the 
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“The Commission, in fixing on May 1, 1921, the total amo.) 
of the debt of Germany, may take account of interest dye o, 
sums arising out of the reparation of material damage as f; 
November 11, 1918, up to May 1, 1921. 

“ 17. 

“In case of default by Germany in the performance of 
obligation under this Part of the present Treaty, the ( Commis 
sion will forthwith give notice of such default to each of {}, 
interested Powers and may make such recommendations as {o 
the action to be taken in consequence of such default as it mn: 1) 
think necessary. 

36, 

“The measures which the Allied and Associated Powers hall 
have the right to take, in case of voluntary default by German, 
and which Germany agrees not to regard as acts of war, ina 
include economic and financial prohibitions and reprisals and i), 
general such other measures as the respective Governments | 
determine to be necessary in the circumstances. 

“1D. 

* Pavments required to be made in gold or its equivalent on 
account of the proved claims of the Allied and Associated Pow 
ers may at any time be accepted by the Commission in the form 
of chattels, properties, commodities, businesses, rights, conces 
sions, within or without German territory, ships, bonds, shares 
or securities of any kind, or currencies of Germany or othe: 
States, the value of such substitutes for gold being fixed at 4 
fair and just amount by the Commission itself. 

“20, 

“The Commission, in fixing or accepting payment in specitiod 
properties or rights, shall have due regard for any leg:l « 
equitable interests of the Allied and Associated Powers ov 0: 
neutral Powers or of their nationals therein. 

726. 

“No member of the Commission shall be responsible, except 
to the Government appointing him, for any action or omission 
as such member. No one of the Allied or Associated Govern- 
ments assumes any responsibility in respect of any other Go, 
ernment. 


“oon 


ame 


* Subject to the provisions of the present Treaty this Aunex 
may be amended by the unanimous decision of the Governments 
represented from time to time upon the Commission. 

“28. 

“When all the amounts due from Germany and her allies 
under the present Treaty or the decisions of the Commission 
have been discharged and all sums received, or their equivalents, 
shall have been distributed fo the Powers interested, the Con 
mission shall be dissolved. 

“ANNEX III. 


a 

“Germany recognises the right of the Allied and 
Powers to the replacement, ton for ton (gross tonnage) wd 
class for class, of all merchant ships and fishing boats iost ©: 
damaged owing to the war. 

“ Nevertheless, and in spite of the fact that the tonnage of 
German shipping at present in existence is much less than that 
lost by the Allied and Associated Powers in consequence of the 
German aggression, the right thus recognised will be enforced! on 
German ships and boats under the following conditions: 

“The German Government, on behalf of themselves ani 
to bind all other persons interested, cede to the Allied and \s-0- 
ciated Governments the property in all the German merehai! 
ships which are of 1,600 tons gross and upwards; 


ASS inted 


mn One| 
reckoned in tonnage, of the ships which are between 1,000 
and 1,600 tons gross ; in one-quarter, reckoned in tonnage, 0! (/) 
steam trawlers; and in one-quarter, reckoned in tonnage, of the 
other fishing boats, 


“oo 


“The German Government will, within two months ©! 
coming into force of the present Treaty, deliver to the Reps 
Commission all the ships and boats mentioned in paragrs) 

“ 3. 


“The ships and boats mentioned in paragraph 1 includ: 
ships and boats which (a) fly, or may be entitled to fly, th 
man merchant flag; or (b) are owned by any German nationil, 
company or corporation or by any company or corporation be 
longing to a country other than an Allied or Assoc iated country 
and under the control or direction of Ger man nationals ; or(¢) ar 
now under construction (1) in Germany, (2) in other than Allied 
or Associated countries for the account of any German national 
company or corporation, 


‘ 
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), 


“4. 

“ For the purpose of providing documents of title for the ships 
and boats to be handed over as above mentioned, the German 
Government will: 

“(a) Deliver to the Reparation Commission in respect of each 
vessel a bill of sale or other document of title evidencing the 
transfer to the Commission of the entire property in the vessel, 
free from ali encumbrances, charges and liens of all kinds, as the 
Commission May require; 

“(b) Take all measures that may be indicated by the Repara- 
tion Commission for ensuring that the ships themselves shall be 
placed at its disposal. 

~ Bs 

“As an additional part of reparation, Germany agrees to cause 
merchant ships to be built in German yards for the account of the 
Allied and Associated Governments as follows: 

“(a) Within three months of the coming into force of the 
present Treaty, the Reparation Commission will notify to the 
German Government the amount of tonnage to be laid down in 
German Shipyards in each of the two years next succeeding the 
three months mentioned above. 

“(b) Within two years of the coming into force of the pres 
cht Treaty, the Reparation Commission will notify to the Ger- 
man Government the amount of tonnage to be laid down in 
each of the three years following the two years mentioned 
ubove. 

“(ce) The amount of tonnage to be laid down in each year 
shall not exceed 200,000 tons, gross tonnage. 

“(d) The specifications of the ships to be built, the condi- 
tions under which they are to be built and delivered, the price 
per ton at which they are to be accounted for by the Repara- 
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(ion Commission, and all other questions relating to the account: | 


ing, ordering, building and delivery of the ships, shall be deter 
inined by the Commission. 
¢, 

“Germany undertakes to restore in kind and in normal con- 
liiion of upkeep to the Allied and Associated Powers, within 
two months of the coming into force of the present Treaty, in 
ccordance With procedure to be laid down by the Reparation 
(Commission, any boats and other movable appliances belonging 
to inland navigation which since August 1, 1914, have by any 
means Whatever come into her possession or into the possession 
of her nationals, and which can be identified. 

“ With a view to make good the loss in inland navigation ton- 
nige, from whatever cause arising, which has been incurred 
during the war by the Allied and Associated Powers, and which 
cannot be made good by means of the restitution prescribed 
ubove, Germany agrees to cede to the Reparation Commission 
a portion of the German river fleet up to the amount of the 
loss mentioned above, provided that such cession shall not 
exceed 20 per cent of the river fleet as it existed on November 
11, 1918. 

“The conditions of this cession shall be settled by the arbi- 
iraters referred to in Article 339 of Part XII (Ports, Water- 
ways and Railways) of the present Treaty, who are charged 
With the settlement of difficulties relating to the apportionment 
of river tonnage resulting from the new international régime 


upplicable to certain river systems or from the territorial 
changes affecting those systems. 
a) 7. 


“Germany agrees to take any measures that may be indi- 


cated to her by the Reparation Commission for obtaining the 
full title to the property in all ships which have during the 


war been transferred, or are in process of transfer, to neutral 
flags, without the consent of the Allied and Associated Goy- 
ernments, 

“8, 

“Germany waives all claims of any description against the 
Allied and Associated Governments and their nationals in re- 
spect of the detention, employment, loss or damage of any 
German ships or boats, exception being made of payments due 
in respect of the employment of ships in conformity with the 
Armistice Agreement of January 13, 1919, and subsequent 
Agreements. 

“The handing over of the ships of the German 
marine must be continued without interruption in 
With the said Agreement. 


mercantile 
accordance 


“ 9, 
Germany waives all claims to vessels or cargoes sunk by or 
in consequence of naval action and subsequently salved, in 
Which any of the Allied or Associated Governments or their 
nationals may have any interest either as owners, charterers, in- 
Surers or otherwise, notwithstanding any decree of condemna- 
tion which may have been made by a Prize Court of Germany or 
of her allies, 


“ 








0 


7 


7 


7 


“ANNEX IV. 
*2 

“The Allied and Associated Powers require, and Germany 
undertakes, that in part satisfaction of her obligations expressed 
in the present Part she will, as hereinafter provided, devote 
her economic resources directly to the physical restoration of the 
invaded areas of the Allied and Associated Powers, to the ex- 

tent that these Powers may determine. 


“oo 


“The Allied and Associated Governments may file with the 
Reparation Commission lists showing: 

“(a) Animals, machinery, equipment, tools and like articles 
of a commercial character, which have been seized, consumed or 
destroyed by Germany or destroyed in direct consequence of 
military operations, and which such Governments, for the pur- 
pose of meeting immediate and urgent needs, desire to have re- 
placed by animals and articles of the same nature which are in 
being in German territory at the date of the coming into force 
of the present Treaty ; 

“(b) Reconstruction materia!s bricks, refractory 
bricks, tiles, wood, window-glass, steel, lime, cement, ete.), ma- 
chinery, heating apparatus, furniture and like articles of a com- 
mercial character which the said Governments desire to have 
produced and manufactured in Germany and delivered to them 
to permit of the restoration of the invaded areas. 


‘a 
o. 


(stones, 


“The lists relating to the articles mentioned in 2 (a@) above 
shall be filed within sixty days after the date of the coming into 
force of the present Treaty. 

“ The lists relating to the articles in 2(0) above shall be filed 
on or before December 31, 1919. 

* The lists shall contain all such details as are customary in 
commercial contracts dealing with the subject matter, including 
specifications, dates of delivery (but not extending over more 
than four years), and places of delivery, but not price or valuc, 
which shall be fixed as hereinafter provided by the Commission. 

"ae 

* Immediately upon the filing of such lists with the Commis- 
sion, the Commission shall consider the amount and number of 
the materials and animals mentioned in the lists provided for 
above which are to be required of Germany. In reaching a de- 
cision on this matter the Comimssion shall take into account such 
domestic requirements of Germany as it deems essential for the 
maintenance of Germany’s social and economic life, the prices 
und dates at which similar articles can be obtained in the Allied 
and Associated countries as compared with those to be fixed for 
German articles, and the general interest of the Allied and Asso- 
ciated Governments that the industrial life of Germany be not 
so disorganised as to affect adversely the ability of Germany to 
perform the other acts of reparation stipulated for. 

“ Machinery, equipment, tools and like articles of a commercial 
character in actual industrial use are not, however, to be de- 
manded of Germany unless there is no free stock of such articles 
respectively which is not in use and is available, and then not 


in excess of thirty per cent. of the quantity of such articles in 
use in anv one establishment or undertaking.’ 
ENTRY OF ALIENS—HOUSE BILE. REFERRED 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair as in legislative 
session lays before the Senate the bill «Hl. R. 9782) to regulate 
the entry of aliens into the United States, which will read 
twice by its title and referred to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations. 


be 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, it occurs to me that that bill is 
properly referable to the Committee on Immigration. If it 
deals with passport regulations it ought to go to the Commities 
on the Judiciary, because that committee considered the last 
bill on the subject and reported it back to the Senate, and this 
is really a reenactment of the existing law. I am not sure 


whether this is the same measure, known as the passport bill. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will say that the 
bill begins: , 
That if the President shall find that the public safety requires th 
restrictions and prohibitions in addition to those provided otherwis¢ 
than by this act should be imposed upon the entry of aliens into the 


United States, and shall make public proclamation therco t shall, 
until otherwise ordered by Congress, be unlawful 

And so forth. 

The Chair was of the distinct impression that the bill ought 


to be referred to the Committee on Immigration, but it has now 
been referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. Of 
course, however, it subject to a motion. ft change 
reference. 
Mr. KING. 
We are all anxious that 


is r a af 


measure, 


shall 


in the 


similar one, 


L have no particular interest 
that measure, or a 
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but 


that if it was a reenactment of 
existing law, a bill which was reported from the Judiciary 
Committee before, it ought to go to the same committee, but 
that if it was dealing with the general subject of immigration, 
it ought to go to the Immigration Committee. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. Mr. President, I have just entered the 
Chamber. May I inquire what the message from the House is? 

Mr. KING. It is the passage of a bill. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. What is the bill? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is H. R. 9782, and it 
entitled “A-bill to regulate further the entry of aliens. into the 
United States.” 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. 
uber of the Committee on the 
joint resolution concerning that very question was referred. 
Che joint resolution was introduced by the chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee, the Senator from Minnesota, Mr. NELSON. 
The Senator from Minnesota spoke to me this morning as to 
what should be dé with the bill that was passed by the 
House. It is known as the passport bi!l, I believe. 

Mr. KING. Yes. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. 1 
he had better consult 
LopcE] if the question of 
lations Comniittee and 
raised. They did talk 
versation, from which I 


pass: it oceurred to me 


am the chairman of a 
Judiciary, to which a 


President, I 


Yr i 7 ” 
INIMAITTe? 


yrie* 


told the Senator from Minnesota that 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
jurisdiction between the Foreign Re- 
the Judiciary Committee was be 
together here, and I heard their con- 
inferred that the Senator from Minne- 
sota was willing that the bill should go te the Foreign Relatious 
Committee. The Senator from Massachusetts said that that 
ommittee had always taken jurisdiction of passport matters; 
it comes under the State Department; and I would move that 
ihe bill be referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill has already been 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. Very well. I thought the Senator from 
Utah was claiming its reference to the Judiciary Committee. 

Mr. KING. I think the bill ought to go to the Judiciary 
Committee, for the reason that the passport bill—at least, a bill 
to continue its existence—was reported before by the Judiciary 
Committee. That committee is now considering a measure 
Similar to this, and perhaps one that amplifies its provisions. 
Che Immigration Committee, tco, is also considering the sub- 
ject, so that it would be properly referable to that committee; 
but in view of the statement made by the Senator I have no 
objection to having it referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I merely want to make an 
observation touching this matter, in the hope that the bill will 
not be referred to the Fereign Relations Committee. The 
chairman of the Immigration Committee is not here. It ap- 
pears to some of us to be a question that ought to go to the 
fmmigration Committee. It is a question of the admission 
of certain aliens into the United States; and I was in hope 
that the matter might be held in abeyance until the chairman 
of that committee could be present. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair may be permitted 
to say that it is subject to a motion to refer the bill to the 
Committee on Immigration if any Senator desires to make the 
motion. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I did not know that 
there was any question about the jurisdiction of the Immigra- 
tion Committee. While I think the question of passports 
would not come peculiarly under the jurisdiction of that com- 
inittee, I ask unanimous consent that the reference be recon- 
sidered, and that the matter lie upon the desk, undisposed of 
its reference, until the chairmen of those three commit- 
fees can be on the floor. 

Mr. HARRISON. That is entirely satisfactory. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the ref- 
rence will be reconsidered, and the bill will lie on the table. 

Mr. LODGB subsequently said: Mr. President, I wish to ask 
that the bill (H. R. 9782) to regulate further the entry of 
aliens into the United States, which -I understand is on the 
table, and which was in charge of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs in the House of Representatives, be referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. I think it belongs to that 
committee. I have spoken to the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
NELSON], the chairman of the Committee on the Judiciary, and 
also to the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr}, the echair- 
man of the Committee on Immigration, and they are both 
ntirely satisfied that the bill should be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. I therefore ask that that refer- 
ence be made. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from. Massa- 
‘husetts moves that the bill named by him shall be referred te 


Lo 


is To 
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} and this is a bill to continue 


Oc TOBER 


7, 


— 


the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
motion. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
Massachusetts if the chairman of the Committee on Dumier:itio, 
favors that course being taken? 

Mr. LODGE. Yes; he has been spoken to to-day, and 
he had no objection, 

Mr. PITTMAN. Very well. 

Mr. LODGE. The bill was reported from the Committee oy 
Foreign Affairs in the House, and I think it involves natura}) 
a question of foreign relations. 

Mr. PITTMAN, I only asked the question because the Sen 
ator from Massachusetts was not present at the time ¢| 
discussion concerning the bill took place a while ago. 

Mr. LODGE. I was told that the Senator from Rhode 1 
had been spoken to and that he was entirely satisfied to have 
the bill referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations, :nd f 
myself spoke to the Senator from Minnesota, the comniittee 
of which he is chairman having a similar bill before it. 

Mr. KING. I may say to the Senator that the ortginal hil! 
its existence—was reported hs “the 
Judiciary Committee of the Senate at the last session of Con- 
gress; but I have no objection to the bill going to the Cominiite 
on Foreign Relations 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
will be referred to the Committee 


The question is on that 


irom 


Without objection, 
on Foreign Relations. 
ADJOUBN MEN’, 
Mr. LODGE. I move that the Senate adjourn. 
The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’elock and 
p- m.) the Senate, as in legislative session, 
to-morrow, Saturday, October 18, 1919, at 12 


the bill 


25: mii 
adjourned wntil 
o’cloek meridiat 


utes 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Fripay, October 17, 1919. 


‘The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the follow- 
g prayer 

Our Father who art in heaven, by whom. we are continually 
upheld and sustained, control our minds, direct our ways, and 
make straight cur paths, that our service may be of the highest 
and best, that we may ascend day by day to the higher man- 
hood in Christ Jesus our Lord. Amen, 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. — 

Mr. DOWELL, Mr. Speaker, 
there is no quorum present. 
The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Iowa makes the point 
of order that there is no querum present. In the opinion of the 
Chair no quorum is present. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Speaker, I move a eall of the House. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa moves a call of 
the House. 

The question was taken. 

The SPEAKER, The ayes seem ito have it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Division! 

The House divided; and there were 
So a call of the House was ordered. 
The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, tl 
Sergeant at Arms will notify absent Members, and the Clerk 
will eall the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following 
answer to their names: 
Ackerman Ferris 

Andrews, Md Fess 

Anthony Fields 

Barkley rear 

Begg Fuller, li. 
Booher Fuller, Mass 
Brand Gallivan 
Brinson Gandy 

Britten Godwin, N, C. 
Caldwell Goldfogle 
Campbell, Kans Goodall 
Caraway Good ykoontz 
Carew Gould 

Carter Graham, Pa, 
Casey Greene, Vt. 
Collier Hamill 

Costello Heflin 

Cullen Hill 

Davis, Minn. Houghton 
Dempsey Howard 
Donovan Hull, Iowa 
Dooling Husted 
Doremus Ireland 
Drane Johnson, Miss. 
Eagle Johnson, 8S. Dak. 
Elisworth Johnston, N. Y. 


[I make the point of order that 


-ayes 39, nues 14. 


Members failed to 


Nicholls, 8. C. 
Ogden 
Olmey 
Overstreet 
Paige 
Parker 

Pell 

Peters 
Porter 
Rainey, H. T. 
Rainey, Ala, 
Ramsey 
Reavis _ 
Reed, N. Y, 
Riddick 
Riordan 
Robsion, By. 
Romjue 
Rowan 
Rowe 

Rubey 
Sanford _ 
Saunders, Va. 


Kennedy, lowa 
Kennedy, R. I. 
Kiess 
Kincheloe 
LaGuardia 
Lungley 
Larsen 

Lee, Ga. 
Little 
McAndrews 
MeClintic 
McCulloch 
MeFadden 
McKiniry 
McLane 
McLaughlin, Nebr. 
MacGregor 
Maher 

Mann 

Mason 

Mead 

Moore, Pa. 
Moores, Ind. 
Morin 
Murphy 


Neely Sinnott 
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on Stephens, Miss Tincher Wilson, Pa. 
all Strong, Pa. Upshaw Wise 
iith, N. ¥. Sullivan Walters ZihiIman 
ithwiek Swope Ward 
ele Taylor, Ark. Wilson, Ill. 
The SPEAKER. On this roll call 30S Members answered to 


ir names. A quorum is present. 
Mir. TOWNER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
ceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will open the doors. 


to dispense with further 


When 


he House adjourned last night the House was voting on the 
iendment to the bill, which the Clerk will report. 
fhe Clerk read as follows: 
Page 1, line 4, strike out the words ‘industry or otherwise,” and 
‘rt “industrial pursuits including agriculture, trade, commerce, 





inufacturing, mining, transportation, and all the mechanic arts. 
fhe SPEAKER. The question is 
ent adopted by the committee. 
The question was taken, and the Speaker announced the ayes 
emed to have it. 

On a division (demanded 
iS, noes Gd. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The vote next comes upon the second amend 
ent, Which the Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Amendment offered by Mr. CARss: 


on to the amend- 


ugreeing 


by Mr. Back) there were- 


ayes 


On page 1, lines 7 and &, strik« 


it the words ‘“‘and who are without sufficient means to provide for 
‘ir own rebabilitation.” 
The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing tuo the smend- 
melt, 


Nhe question was taken, and the Speaker announced the ayes 
eemed to have ! 

Ou a division (demanded by Mr. 
7, hees 39. 

So the amendment was rejected. 
SPEAKER. The question is on ordering the bill to be 
rrossed and read the third time. 
question was taken, and the bill was ordered to 
was read the third time. 


BLANTON) there were—iayes 


i tic 


mite 
ossed and read a third time; 
Mr. SEARS. Mr. Speaker— 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I have a motion to recommit. 
ii 2 Inember of the committee, and I am against the bill. 
Mir. SEARS. Mr. Speaker, I am the ranking member of the 


munittee and I have a motion to recommit. 


The SPEAKER. Are there any other gentlemen who have 
ms to recommit? 
Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I have one. 


The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman on the committee? 
Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I am not on the committee. 
rhe SPEAKER. Who is the ranking member? 
BLANTON. Mr. SEARS; but I am against 
e is for it. 

The SPEAKER. 
ntil asked to do so. 
Ww) the bill? 

Mr. SEARS. I am opposed to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will recognize the 
rom tlorida, the ranking member of the committee. 
ill report the motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. SBARS moves to recommit the bill to the Committee on Education 


the bill and 


\fy 
vil, 


The gentleman need not proceed to qualify 


gentleman 
The Clerk 


with instructions to report the same back instanter with the following 
mendinent : 
On page 8, line 7, after the word “act,” strike out all of lines 7 and 8 


lown to the semicolon and insert the following: ** and the Federal board 
11] furnish to the State boards annually general plans and specifica- 
ons or such information on yocational education as they may haye.” 


\nd also, in line 8, strike out all down to and inciuding the semi 
nm after “directors ” in line 17. 
Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a substitute motion to 


init——— 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Speaker, I 
on the motion to recommit. 

The previous question was ordered, 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 
Mr. BLANTON. Where a motion to recommit is read by the 
rk and a Member calls the attention of the Speaker to the fact 
that he desires to offer a substitute motion to recommit, is he not 
entitled to recognition? 

The SPEAKER. He is not. 
hill is entitled to recognition. 

The question is on agreeing to the motion to recomunit. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
hoes seemed to have it. 
Mr. SEARS. Division, Mr. Speaker, 
The House proceeded to divide, 


move the previous question 


Che 


The gentleman in charge of the 
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Is the gentleman from Florida opposed | 








Mr. SEARS. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the vea 
The SPEAKER. Those in favor of ordering the y« 
[After counting rhirty 


sm «thal avs 


will rise and stand until counted. Six 
gentlemen have arisen, not a sufficient number. 

Mr. SEARS. Mr. Speaker, I demand the other sid 

‘The SPEAKER. ‘There is no question of the other side The 


question is whether one-fifth of the Members present demand a 
quorun. 

Mr. SEARS. I demand the other side, because other 
has been transacted since a quorum was developed 

The SPEAKER. The only question was whether o1 
were one-fifth of the Members present demanding a quorum. 

Mr. BLANTON, May I ask that the Chair count’? 

Mr. SEARS. I make the point of no quorum 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman mikes the point of io quorum. 
The Chair will count. [During the count.}] The Chair has al- 
ready counted 225 Members, and there are many uncounted. A 


business 


Hot there 


quorum is present. The motion to recommit is rejected. The 
question is on the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Division, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr, Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and hays were ordered 

The question was taken; and there were—yeus 196, nays 105, 
answered “ present” 9, not voting 120, as follows 

YEAS—196 

Almon Ferris Lazaro Rhode 
Andet ritzgerald Letabach Ricketts 
Andrews, N Focht Lesher Riddick 
Ashbrook Foster Linthicum Rodenberg 
Babka Freeman Lonergan Romju 
Baer French Luhring Rose 
Bankhead Gallagher McArthur Rouse 
Barbour Garland MeGlennon Sabath 
Benham Glynn McKenzie Sanders, Ind 
Black Coodwin, Ark McKeown Sanders, N.Y, 
Bland, Ind Green, lowa McKinley Schall 


Muss, 


McLaughlin, Mich, Scott 
McPherson Sherwood 


MacCrate Shreve 


Greene, 
Griest 


Ifadley 


Bland, M« 
Bower 


Briggs 





Brooks, Ill. Ilamilton Magee Siegel 

Brooks, Va llardy, Colo, Mapes Sims 

browne Haskell Mays Sinclair 
Brumbaugh lfastines Michen: Smith, Idaho 
Burdick Hawley Miller Smith, 1 
Burke Hayden Minahan, N, J Smith, Mich. 
Burroughs Ilavs Morahan, Wis Steenerson 
Campbell, Pa Hernandez Mondell Stephens, Ohio 
Cantril! [lerse Mooney Stiness 

Carss llersman Moore, Ohio Summers, Wash, 
Chindblom iti Morgan Sweet 
Christopherson iluddieston Mett Taylor, Colo 
Classon Ilulings Mudd Taylor, Tenn. 
Cole Iiull, lowa Nclson, Wis Tempk 

Cooper ilutehinson Newton, Minn rhompsot 





Copley Igoe Newton, Mo rimbertat 
Crago James Nichols, Mich Pinkbhar 
Crowther Johnson, Ky Nolan Pow ne 
Currie, Mich, Johnson, Wash. (Conne!l Vaile 
Curry, Calif. Jones, Tex O'Connoi Va 

| Dallinger Juul Olney Vestal 
Darrow Kearns Osborn \ 
Davey Keller Parrish Volsiead 
Denison Kelley, Mich, Phelan Ww« 
Dickinson, Mo Kelly, Pa Piatt We 
Dickinson, Iowa inendall Pou Ww 
Dowell Kettner Purnell W 
Dunbar King ladcliffe VW r 
Dupre Kinkaid Rainey, J. W Wh Kat 
Dyer KRleczka Raker Wi i 
Elliott Knutson Ramseycr Wi 
Elston Kraus Randall, Calif. Wood, I 
Esch Kreider Randall, Wis. Wood 
Evans, Mont. Lampert Reber Yates 
Fairtield Lankford Reed, W. Va. Young, N. Dal 

NAYS—105 

Alexander Dent Kitchin Slemp 
Anthon Domini Lanham s 
Aswell Doughton Layton Sn iwi 
Ayres Dunn Luce Snell 
Bee Echols Lufki Steagall 
Bell Edmonds McLDutflix Stedman 
Benso! KE ns, Nebr. Madde: ‘nso? 
Blackm Evans, Ney. Maj K 
Bland, \ Fisher M | 
Blantor Flood I; i 
Boies Fo 1ey Mer i 
Lox Ganly Mont . I 
Browning G ett Moc 
Buchanan trood Moore, Va \ 
Butl Graham, Ill Nelson, Me Vath 
Byrnes, 8. ¢. Greene, Vt. Nicholls, 8. C Watson, Pa. 
yrns, Tenn Griffin Oldfield W Va 
Candk Hardy, Tex. Oliver Ww 
Cannon tHlarrison Padget Wi y 
Clark, Mo, Haugen Park Wi 1, La 
Cleary Iloch Quin Wi W 
Coady Holland Rayburn Woods, Va 
Connally liudspeth Robinson, N.C, Wright 
Cramton Hull, Tenn Rucker Young CX. 
Crisp Ilumphreys Sanders, La, 
Dale Jacoway Sanford 
Davis, Tenn Jones, Pa. Sears 








TSO 





britter 


ahkiwell 
rawa 


art 

Tark, Fi 
llier 

. 7 


fe] 


c 
ae 
Ca 
( 
( 
Ca 
Ch 
a 
c"« | 
Cullen 
Davis, M 
Deny 
Dewalt 
Donovan 
{00 jug 
Doremus 
Drane 


‘ 





ampbell, Isat 


| this Ve 


\ir. Fess 


PAINStT). 


Mir. OGDE? 


Mr. IKENNI 


(against). 


Mir. JoHNSO 
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ANSWERED ‘ 


PRESENT "°—9 


Snyder Walsh 
Thomas Wason 


NOT VOTING—120 


Garnel 

Roge 

rear 
Fuller, lil 
Fuller, M: 
Gillivan 
Gandy 
Godwin, N. ¢ 
Goldfegl 


: 
Goodall 


Good vkoc 


Gould 


ne 


Graham, P 





Howard 
ilusted 
[re! 





Jefferi 
Johnson, 
Tohnson 
Tohn 
Kahn 
Kennedys 
Kenn 

Iti 


Se ie 
Kincheloe 


Latsnuart 


Lenele 
\\ } se 
anihe COU 
Te: 
(for) 


(ior) vith 


x 


7 of Missi 


Miss 
S. Da 
is i 
low: 
,~R.I 
Liat ‘ 


) 


ro 


ith Mr. Wai 
r. MceCuLtocn (fol 


Larsen Rainey, H. T. 

Lea, Calif. Ramsey 

Lee, Ga Reavis 

Little teed, N. ¥ 

Longworth Riordan 

McAndrews Robsion, Ky, 

McClintic Rowan 

McCulloch Rowe 

McFadden Rubey 

McKiniry Saunders, Va. 

McLane Scully 

McLaughlin, Nebr. Sells 

MacGregor Sinnott 

Maher Sisson 

Mann Smith, N. Y. 

Masor Sleek 

Mead Stephena, Miss. 

Mocre, Pa. Strong, Pa, 

Moores, Ind Sullivan 

Morin Swope 

Murph Taylor, Ark. 

Noel ‘Tincher 

| Upshaw 

Walters 
Ward 





SH (against). 


with Mr. SNYDER (again 
\ir. Emerson (for) with Mr. Crank of Florida 
ir. LAGUARDIA (for 


with 


Mr. GRAHAM of 


Mr. Rocers (against). 
py of Rhode Isla 


nd (for) with \M 


ssippi (for) with Mr. 'Ttx 








Mir. KaGan (for) with Mr. DEWALT (against). 
Mr. Lona vortuy (for) with Mr. GARNER (agai 
Mr. Hustrep (for) with Mr. Booner (against) 
Mr. Waters (for) with Mr. THoaras (against 
Until further notice: 
\ir. Fororr of Massachusett: Vir. RopBEy 
Vir. Morte with Mr. Go.tpro 
Mr. Murpny with Mr. Gopwin of Nerth Carel 
it PAIGE With Mr. GANDY, 
hi \ rk With Mr. GALLIS 
Mr. ELiswortit with Mr. Stsso 
Mr. Sworr with Mr, Carew. 
Mr. Warp with Mr. Cat } 
Mir. McPappi ith Mr. Lars 
Mr. McLAavenuin of Nebraska with Mr. Kine 
Vir. Hint with Mr, OVERSTREET. 
\ir. HouGHTON with Mr. Nrery. 
Mir. Wriire of Maine with Mr. CALDWELr. 
ir. Witson of LTilinoi i Mr. BRINSON, 
JA if \ir. BRAN 
\ \! vith Mr. Jo STON OF N« Yor} 
\] ith Mr. Howarp 
tA il \I Wi i 
ni f irviand with Mr. Wrrsen of 
i } rv. Ae 
. D 
| HI 
Mir. D 
> { ‘ j \ is 
‘ t : 
( ith Mr ‘ 
ty { it. Row 
ty i} \I 
\} ‘ iM 10} 
Vier. Ry vith Mr. D 
\i Vico ! th Mr. t <. 
\j ‘ j ‘ 1 iv. r 
Nha INTE i (y 
Vir, LANGHI i : ae 
\ ton Kentucky with Mr. ¢ ° 
\ LIT? th Mr. Lea of Califor 


Vir. Row 
\ SEL 
\lr. i'RRAR 


Mr DAVIS 


Wj 
WV} 


o! 


h Mr. Conn 
ith Mr. CaAsry, 


Mr. ScCuLzy. 
Mir. Costerro with Mr 


Viinnesnia 


STEPH! 
with 


‘Ss of Mississippi. 
Mr. STFELR. 


} 


White, Me 
Wilson, TH. 
Wilson, Pa 
W isc 

Zi 


nin 


tj. 


‘ 


wQaALst}. 


|’ 


ennsvivania 








Mr. Goutp with Mr. Rarnry of Alabama. 

Mr. Dempsey with Mr. Smirn of New York. 

Mr. Hicks with Mr. Henry T. Rainey. 

Mr. Strona of Pennsylvania with Mr. Carter. 

Mr. FuLxier of [Illinois with Mr. SAunprrs of Virginia, 

Mr. [RELAND with Mr. MAaHweEr. 

Mr. JEFFERIS With Mr. MCLANr. 

Mr. MacGrecor with Mr. BarKLey. 

Mr. Jounson of South Dakota with Mr. McoKininy. 

Mr. Kann with Mr. McCuintie. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, I voted “nay.” I am j 
with the gentleman from Kentucky, Mr. Ocnrn. I want to 
draw my vote and vote “ present.” 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will eall the gentleman's na 

The Clerk called the name of Mr. Rogers, and he ansy 
* Present.”’ 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I am paired with the gent! 
from Ohio, Dr. Fess. I voted “nay.” I desire to withdraw 
vote and vote “ present.” 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the genileman’s nai 

The Clerk called the name of Mr. WauisH, and he answer 
* Present.” 

Mr. EMERSON. Mr. Speaker, I voted “aye.” I have a » 
with the gentleman from Florida, Mr. CLrark. I have a live 
with him. I want to withdraw my vote and vote “ presen 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the gentleman’s name 

The Clerk called the name of Mr. Exrrson, and he answ 
“ Present.” 

Mr. BACHARACH. Mr. Speaker, I have a pair with th 
tlernan from Rhode Island, Mr. Kennevy. If he were pr 
ihe would vote “aye.” I want to withdraw my vote and 
| “ present.” 

/ The SPEAKER. The Clerk will eall the gentleman’s na: 

The Clerk called the name of Mr. Bactraracy, and he ans 

. Pr C , eg 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded 
| On motion of Mr. Towner, a motion to recovsider ti 
hereby the bill was passed was laid on the tahl 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask uwhanimous consent 
all Members of the House may have 10 legislative days in 
| to extend their remarks on the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman frem Towa usks unani 
consent that all Members of the House may have 10 legis! 
days in which to extend their remarks on the bill just 

Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON, Reserving the right to object. would ¢1 
tleman mind making that five jJegislative days? 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous conseni 
tend my remarks on the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the ventlemu 
quest? 

Mr. WINGO. Reserving the right to object, ‘ 3 the 
man intend io pul in newspaper clippings? 

Mr. BLANTON. The only thing I intend to put in is ny, 
tion on the bill, together with the metion to recommit, 
under the rules ef the House, T was prohibited from com 
ing on. 

Mr. WINGO. I wilt not object, provided the cenitlema: 
not put in clippings from newspapers or letters Inudatory 
political ambitions. 

Mie SPEAKER. Is there ebjeciion? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unhanitnous cons 

<tend my remarks on the bill just passed 

The SPEAKER. Is there objeetion to the ventleman 
quest? 


There was no objection. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous « 
sent that all gentlemen may have five legislative days in w' 
to extend their remarks in the Recorp, io be coniined strict! 

‘ the bill, their own remarks. 

The SPEAKER. The genileman from Missouri asks 
mous consent that all gentlemen may have five legislati' 
in which to extend their own remarks on the bill just pass: 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washingion. Reserving the right to 
{if the gentleman from Missouri will make it three legis! 

days I will not object. Three is enough. 
| Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I do not care whether it is thre: 
| five. * 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. While the subject is alive, 4 

men are anxious to get into the Recorp, let them get in. As 4 
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of fact, it to 


nein? the RECORD. 


is almost impossible to secure the 
I shall not objeet to three days. 


paper 


Vir. CLARK of Missouri. Tf will change it to three, but I will 
insist that the speeches that go in shall be the speeches of the 
yen who pretend to make them, and that there shall be no 


x] 3s in there. 
Mr. WINGO. Limited 
CLARK of Missouri. Yes: and limited to the subject. 
vir. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I was not well last evening and 
cht, and I did not revise my remarks. I desire the privi- 
f revising and extending, strictly upon the bill, my remarks. 
SPEAKER. One wunanimous-consent request is pending, 
>the gentleman frem Missouri [Mr, Crank]. Is there ob- 


to this subject. 


re was no objection. 
SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
that will have that privilege. 


CANNON ] 


WILLIAM Z VPOSTER 


DAVEY. Mr 
r five minutes, 


Sper 


SO U 


ker, Task unanimous consent to pro- 
at in that time a may be read to 
the [louse the letter of Senator PoMERENE to the United Labor 
(% ss at Youngstown, Ohio, in response to their resolutions 
‘ Congressman COOPER. 
SPEAKER. The gentleman 
it to proceed for five minutes and to have read the 
ed. Is there objection? 
BLANTON. Mr. Speake 
on Congressman Cooper? 
\ DAVEY. No. This 
(0 ssman Cooper. 
lr. BLANTON. Then I will have no objection. 
SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
e was no objection. 
SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the 
ntleman from Ohio [Mr. Davey]. 
Clerk read as follows: 
WaAst 


from Ohio asks. unanimous 
letter 


* does the letter intend to reflect 


Senator PoMERENE’s defense of 


IS 


letter presented by 


INGTON, D. C., October 14, 1919. 
ry DECHUND, 
etary United Labor Congress, Youngstown, Ohio. 
) Your recent favor received, inclosing copy of 
} ind resolutions adopted by the United Labor Congress, Youngs- 
Ohio, criticizing the speech made by Congressman Jomn G. 


: on the 23d day of September, 1919, im the Ilouse of Representa- 


SIR: 


the pre 


investigating the steel strike, 
comment thereon until the hearings 
Your criticisms, however, 
with regard to William Z. 
silence | can not pass them bs 
h the day after it was delive 
I have read it again. 
spirit and in letter 


committee of the Senate is now 
frain from making any 
the report presented. 
essman Coorer said 
misunderstood by my 
sman COOoreRr’s spcec 
receipt of your resolutions 
to that I indorse both 
especting William Z. loster. 








on Foster, 
I be ; 
1 Congres 


red 


in 


say 


iuse. | 


with all details 


merits of William 4%. Foster. 
i. W. W. and a syndicalist. It is claimed for him that 
ed. I have read his booklet on Syndiealism, and 
ters printed in Solidarity. I have read his more recent 
frade Unionism—The Road to Freedom, and I have read 
testimony recently given before the Senate committee. 
pamphlet on Syndicalism he advocated direct action, 
ion, and the destruction of government. 
letters in Solidarity he urged getting into trade-unions 
ng from within” the trade-union movement; and adds: “I am 
J from my observation that the only way for the I. W. W. to 
the workers adopt and practice the principles of revelutionary 
m—which I take is its mission—is to give up the attempt to 
fe a new labor movement, turn itself into a propaganda league, 
nto the crepe ies movement, and by building up better 
machines within the old unions than those possessed hy our 
nary cnemien. revolutionize these unions, even as our French 
yndicalist fellow workers have so successfully done with theirs,’ and 
gens his letter, ‘‘ ours, for revolution, Wm. Z, Foster.” 
In his recent work on trade-unionism he says: ‘‘ Under the new 
dcr (as he pictures the plan) government, such as we know it, 
Would gradually disappear. Im an era of science and justice 
luke-shift institution, having lost its usefulmess, would shrivel 
And again he says, “ Criminal courts, police, jails, and the 
vould go also.” 
In his recent testimony before 
ating the steel strike, while it is 
s former views somewhat, 
‘antially ehanged. 


the steel 
He 
he 
a 


strike, I 

was an 
has sinee 
number of 


not famili of the 


into the 


I am 
xamined 


book 
most 
sabotage, 


18 


lie,’ like 
the Senate committee now investi- 
rue that he claimed to have mo:tified 
it is not apparent that they have been sub- 


It is significant that the reds, the J. W. W.’s, and all that class of 
Pee who believe in abolishing private property are Foster’s eager 

owers, 

The President of the United States, in the imterests of the whole 

iblic, begged that this strike be delayed until after there could be 
in in ‘eae by the industrial conference now sitting in Washing- 
on. Samuel Gompers, the president of the American Federation of 
Labor, opposed the calling of the strike, but nevertheless it was called 
it the instance of Mr. Foster and other lenders of the radical clement. 


{t looks to. the public as if he were making good his statement in 


Solidarity, “to bore from within” the trade-union movement. 
Why should you decline to accept the counsel of Congressman 
Cooprr, an American, who is imbued with the American spirit, and 


who by every act of his life has shown his interest in law-abiding 





relate | 


and | 
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labor, and prefer to the 














fo accept leadership of Foster, who until very 
recently was a self-confessed I. W. W. and syndicalist, and even now 
preaches the abolishment of private property and the overibrow of th 
eourts and of government ¢ ? 

Permit me to suggest in a very kindly way: Do not mistake the 
American spirit. ‘Americans are patient and long-suffering If our 
Government needs changing, the majority will change it and not the 
minority ; and when it is changed it will be by re: al Americans and 
not by soviets or Bolshevists of the Foster type. [Applause. To 
place Foster at the head of any movement is an insult to every law 
abiding laboring man, and to America herself. We do not need the aid 
of the Fosters and the un-Americanized foreign element to tell us 
how to run eur country. 

When Lincoln witnessed the sale of the mulatto slave girl on the 
auction block in New Orleans, he said if he ever had an opportunity 
to hit slavery he would hit it hard; and so permit me to suggest—and 
I think I understand the American people—if they ever have occasion 
to hit Bolshevism in this country, it will be hit harder than Lincoln 
hit slavery. [Applause. ; 
_America would not tolerate the menace of a military autoeracy in 
Germany. She raised an army of 4,000,000 men to prevent it. This 
same spirit will not sit silently by and see builded up in this country 
an industrial autocracy, whether it be in the name of capital or of 
labor. We have the best Government in the world, and we are going 
to keep it the best. It is like the air about us. Some people can not 
appreciate its life-preserving qualities until it is taken away But most 
Americans understand it. 

Americans—and I am one of them—sympathize with labor in their 
reasonable demands, but they never will approve a movement which is 
led by the Fosters and their kind. [Applause Their activities bode 
no good to anyone 
Very sineerely, ATLER POMERENE, 

[| Applause. ] 

During the reading of the foregoing letter Mr. DaAvey’s time 
expired, and Mr. Warsi asked that the reading of the letter 
might be completed. His request was ‘“anted by unanimous 
eonsent. 

THE RUDGI 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I press iu privileged report 
from the Committee on Rules. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York presents a 
privileged report from the Committee on Rules, which the Clerk 
Will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. SNELL, from the Commitiee on Rules, submi th wing 
report ss : ss 

The Cemmittee on Rules, to which was referred House resolution 339, 
submitted a privileged report on the resolution ith the emmenda- 
tien that it be agreed to 

tious resolution 530 

Resolved, That immediately upon the adoption of this resolution it 
shall be in order to move that the House shall resolve itsel into Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the t nion tor the « onsidera- 
tion of H. R. 9783, being “A bill to provide a national budg system 
and an independent audit of Government accounts, and for other pur 
poses.” ‘That the bill shall be the continuing order ef business, except 


Truth com- | 
everything | 


consideration of conference reports and matters on the Speaker's table. 


That there shall be 12 hours cf general debate confined to the subject 
matter of the bill, to be divided equally, one half to be controlled by the 
zentieman frem Iowa, Mr. Goop, and the other half by the gentleman 
from Yennessee. Mr. BYRNS That at the conclusion of the general 
debate the bill shall be read for amendments under the five-minute rul 

Phat at the conclusion of the consideration of the bill for amendment 

ihe bill together with the amendments, if any, shall be reported to th 

Hfouse. That the previous question shall be considered as ordered on 
} the bill and amendments thereto to final passage withou 
| metion except one motion to recommit 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I mov he previous on on 

i the resolution. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman ylels 

Mr. SNELL. Yes. 

Mr. WAUGEN. The resolution reads that general debate shall 
be confined to the subject matter of the bill. Would that ex- 
clude debate on the other part of the program, the other bill, 
which accomplishes this joo is reported by the committee, 
which changes the rules of the House’ 

Mr. SNELL. As I understand it, this is simply inte ided to 


this | 
and | 


keep out all the miscellaneous sper ches that are usually made in 
general debate. Tt should be confined to t] hill and things 
pertinent to if. 
Mr. HAUGEN. 
subject matter, but as stated in the report, 


le 


I think the debate should be confined to the 
this is only a part of 


the program, or in other words, this is a camouflage leading up 
to something else. 
| Mr. SNELL. It was intended to confine the debate to the 


| reneral program of legislation. 


Mr. HAUGEN. Would that inelude item No, 2, action on the 
budget by Congress, as indicated on page $ of the report? 

Mr. SNELL. Y¥es; I understand it would. 

Mr. HAUGEN. With that understanding I certainly have no 


objection, put that is the important thing in the whole proposi- 
tion: and, as stated in the report, it clear that this bill 
simply a camouflage and the forerunner for the other proposi- 
tion. With that understanding I have no objection to the adop- 
tion of the rule. 

The SPEAKER. 
question. 

Mr. WALSH. 


is is 


The question is on ordering the previous 


‘r, a parliamentary inquiry. 


Mr. Speak 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman wili state his parliamentary 
inquiry 
Mr. WALSH. I desire to ask the Chair if the adoption of this 


rule making this bill a continuing order is intended to dispense 
with Calendar Wednesday ? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks it would not dispense with 
Calendar Wednesday. 

Mr. HAUGEN. If the gentleman will yield further, I would 
like to inquire if the time is to be equally divided between those 
who favor and those who are opposed to the bill? We had that 
assurance from the chairman and the ranking member the 
other day, and I suppose that will be carried out. 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr, Speaker, I wish you would 
order these gentlemen to talk loudly enough so that people can 
hear them. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair wishes they would. 
is on ordering the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, this is one of the most important 
matters that ever came before this House. If anything can be 
done that will improve the manner of making up the national 


The question 


budget, or tending toward efliciency in the expenditure of Fed- 
eral funds, it is the duty of this Congress to do it. 
Eurly in the session the House, recognizing the importance of 


the matter, appointed a special committee to consider this legis- 
lation. This resolution simply carries out the express wishes 
of Congress in making the report of this committee in order 
at this time, and the report of the Committee on Rules is unani- 
mous, 

I reserve the balance of my time, 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Speaker, just a few words, not so much 
upon the rule itse ‘If as upon the ‘pill that it is proposed to make 
in order. 

I think the House and the country are to be congratulated 
upon the fact that this step forward in budget legislation is 
nbout to be taken. For many years thoughtful students of 
our fiscal policies have realized the necessity for the budget 
system. The party to which I belong, as well as the other party, 
I think, indorsed such legislation {n its national platform in 
1916. An effort was made in the last Congress to carry out 
this provision, and there was placed upon one of the appropria- 
iion bills legislation which would at least have marked the be- 
ginning of the budget system. That failed of passage in the 
other body under circumstances with which we are all familiar. 
Of course, I suppose no one anticipated that it wouid be pos- 

ible for this special committee to bring in a plan which would 

every requirement of every man. For my own part, I 
regard this merely as the beginning. I wish it could have been 
possible at this time—and I trust it may be possible in the 
future—to develop a system whereby in the House itself there 
will be a closer coordination than there has been heretofore 
than will be possible even under this bill, if I construe it 
correctly, of appropriations and revenues. I hope to see the 
day come when every bill which is brought into the House pro- 
viding for an appropriation or an authorization shall have with 
it in some tangible form a plan for obtaining the revenue to 
pay that particular appropriation; or, if the revenues are 
suready in existence, point out from whence they are to come. 
{Applause.] I think that would have a very wholesome effect 
upon legislation. I think it would have been very fortunate, 
for instance, if the bill which has just passed this House could 
have had opposite its authorization a statement of the place 
from which the money is to come, the millions and millions of 
dollars to pay for it. And so of many matters of legislation to 
be brought before the House. 

It was not expected of this bill that it would meet that re- 
quirement; but this bill is, in my opinion, a decided improve- 
ment over the present system. 

I do not propose, of course, to attempt to go into details. 
That may more properly be left to those who have been intimate 
with it during its consideration. 

I reserve the remainder of my time. 


meet 


Mr. SEARS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARRET I yield to the gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. SEARS. This is evidently an important bill, or a special 
rule would not have been brought in. I notice that the debate 


is ae to 12 hours, to be confined to the subject. The gen- 
tleman knows that there is not and will not be a quorum present 
during the debate, and I would like to ask why 12 hours of gen- 
eral debate are given to this subject when a quorum will not be 
present and when the people of the country want some action 
toward reducing the high cost of living and less action in dis- 
posing of hot air? 
Mr. GARRETT 
the gentleman that 


Mr. 
it 


to 
the 


in answer 
memberr of 


say 


Speaker, I 
was the thought 


ean only 
of the 
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Committee on Rules, influenced largely, I will say very fran) 

by the suggestions that came particularly from the members of 
the Special Budget Committee and other gentlemen in the Hoysp 
interested in this subject, that this was a matter of very great 
importance, proposing a profound change in our fiscal poliey, 
and it was believed that ample time should be given for the coy 

sideration of so important and far-reaching a measure. Provi. 

sion was made that it should be confined to the bill, for oby 
reasons. Of course, it was understood in the Committe on 
Rules that there could properly come within the scope of the 
subject matter of this bill a discussion of another proposition 

which is pending and perhaps has been reported from {}; 
Budget Committee—I am not sure as to that—changine 4), 
rules of the House of Representatives. The Committee on Rule: 
believed that that was a part of the subject matter, anu it wag 
the understanding in the Committee on Rules that thar matic 
could be legitimately discussed under the language of this 1 rule, 
That is all I can say in response to the gentleman from Flo 

I reserve the remainder of my time. 


ious 


Mr. SNELL. I yield five minutes to the gentlemai 
Wyoming {Mr. MonbELL]}. 
Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, as the gentleman from 


York [Mr. SNELL] in charge of the bill has properly said, th 
one of the most important pieces of legislation that will 
before this Congress. As a matter of fact, I am incli 
think that with the exception of the railroad legislation 
we hope to consider a little later in this session, no moi 
portant matter will come before this Congress than this )il! 

All thoughtful men have realized for many years the | 
character of our method of estim: iting and appropriating 
many years men in and out of Congress have urged reform 
direction of a budget system. 

I am frank to say that when the committee was app 
near the beginning of the session, I scarcely hoped that it 
be possible to secure unanimous agreement upon legislatic: 
want to congratulate the members of that committee, I w; 
congratulate the House and the country, on the report they hia\: 
made, and on the fact that they have reported to the H 
unanimously in this exceedingly important matter. There 
question about the value of a budget system adapted to our fo 
of government, and I hope that beginning with this legislatiou 
shall be able to work out such a system. As the Dill is u 
mously reported, I hope it will have a like unanimous sup 


in the House. [Applause.] 
Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I move the adoption of the 
lution. 


The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve i 
into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the | 
for the consideration of the bill H. R. 9788, providing f 
budget system. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee 
Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. Tow> 
the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in Committee o! 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the considerati: 
a bill of which the Clerk will read the title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 9783) to provide a national budget system and «a! 
pendent audit of Government accounts, and for other purposes. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent (lit! 
first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unani 
consent that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

A NATIONAL BUDGET SYSTEM. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, stupendous problems awai 
action of the Sixty-sixth Congress. To it is committed mor 
portant questions than ever before in times of peace en: 
the attention of the Nation’s law-making body. This Co: 
must determine the Nation’s policy with regard to the 
roads; the merchant marine; the control and developm: 
our national resources; our military and naval policies; 
last, but by no means least, the problem of bringing 0! 
penditures within a normal revenue. The solution of mal 
these and allied problems, already too long delayed, mu 
the very force of circumstances be solved at the earliest | 
ticable moment. " 

NECESSITY FOR BUDGET LEGISLATION, 

That this Congress will enact legislation providing for. 
national budget is certain. Many forces are working tor 1 
Business interests 


Both political parties have declared for it. 








1. 


country are demanding it. The taxpayers are looking 
as the only agency that will bring about a reasonable 
reduction in expenditures, to the end that at an early day 
jirdensome taxes, which tend to cripple production and prevent 
‘Ul tension of our foreign trade, may be reduced. ‘This re- 
duction can only come by a reduction in the estimated expendi- 
tures of the Government, and this reduction can only be ef- 
a by the practice of the strictest economy in every branch 
Government service. And this reduction, in turn, can 
' effected by the adoption on the part of the Government 
und business principles which practical business men in 
branch of industry have found essential in the successful 
co ‘ of their business affairs. That our present methods 
of »aaking estimates for the expenses of the Government and of 
naking appropriations to meet these demands are unscientific, 
nesslike, wasteful, and extravagant no well-informed | 
will deny. But no system alone, however perfect in 
or complete in its details, will bring about the needed 
ef It will require the exercise of the best judgment and | 
the actice the strictest economy by administrater and | 
r alike in the administration ihe most scientific 
hat human ingenuity and skill can devise to bring about 
sired result. 
ccomplish this it will require on the part the 
partments an entire change of administration policies. 
| roperty acquired by the Government during the war and 
by the Government in times of peace must be sold 
wdvanté of the Treasury the United States; 
partments must demand greater efficiency from their 
eliminate duplications, and bring in estimates for 
ill sums as possible. 
for the time being the enactment laws providing 
vy undertakings that will require large expenditures of 
no matter how desirable the objects may be. 
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appropriations and to stop enacting legislation that 
future require the expenditure of public funds. 


will 
I trust 


penses of the Government will be less than the amount I have 
indicated. But I shall be surprised if the estimates soon to os 
submitted by the Secretary of the Treasury for the next fisc 


year do not exceed $5,000,000,000 as the estimated requirements 
for that year. I realize that to do this Congress must fore 
the doing of some of those things which Members think ane 
tobe done. U nquestion ably the necessities of the situation must 
compel us to give up the doing of some things which forward 
looking men, under more favorable conditions, would like to do. 
It will require, and ought to require, the amortization of our 
war debt covering a period of at least 50 years. 


TUE ESENT M fUp O1 UBMITTI>. ESTI Ss 


\TI 

To understand the changes which the proposed bill will effect 
one must first be familiar with the details of our present system. 
Under the law it is the duty of the heads of ‘veral execu 
tive departments and independent Geeamae nt <« stab lishmenis 


he 


to furnish the Secretary of the Treasury on or before the 15th 
‘day of October of each year with an annual estimate of the 
funds necessary for their respective departments for insertion 


| in the Book 
| the 


Congress on its part must be willing | 
| ferent executive departments doing 


war has wrought a tremendous change in the Govern- 
iscal affairs. Formerly our revenues flowed into the | 
vy from sources that affected but slightly the ordinary 
That revenue came through a system of indirect taxa- 
at the ordinary taxpayer did not feel and that did not 
industry exeept to stimulate its production. Our reve- 
n came from tariff duties, taxes on tobacco, intoxicating 
and sources of that character. Revenue was coming 


and 
attention to the consideration of meas- 


Treasury more rapidly that it could be cxpended, 
little 


or ss gave but 
tilling for new governmental activities that called for 
expenditures. For 52 fiscal years, from 1866 to 1917, 
e, the revenues exceeded the expenditures during 41 
<° years, and during only 11 years did the expenditures 
the revenues. During these 52 vears the net excess 
enues over expenditures amounted to the grand total of 
1.686,439.46. During all of that time, according to the last 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, only $686,554,225.07 
{ taxes were collected, and these taxes were paid by 
tively few persons. For the calendar year 1909, 52,498 


the United States made tax returns showing a 


tions in 


income, while in 1917 this number had increased to 

For the calendar year 19138, 357,598 persons made indi- 

vid income-tax returns, and for the year 1917 this number 
creased to 3,472,890. It is thus seen that the number of 


vations and persons who are affected by direct taxes is 
vy increasing, and with that increase there will come an 
ised demand for the practice of economy and efficiency, 


on the part of the executive departments and of Congress. 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1914, our expenditures 
t ( $1,025,698,578.59, while for the current fiscal year it is 
ed that it will require to pay current expenses and to 
irge obligations created while we were at war approxi- 
v $10,830,000,000. In this connection, however, it should 
nembered that a large part of the expenditures of this 
ure necessary to pay obligations created for war purposes, 
hich ought to be largely discharged before the end of this 

ear. 
. recent statement Hon. John J. Fitzgerald, who for more 
i9 years was an honored Member of this House and for 
than six years the able chairman of the Committee on Ap- 
tiations, said that in the future the annual requirements 
lor the support of the Government would amount to $5,000,- 
0,000, I realize, as I am sure he does, that it is impossible 
0 Say With any degree of exactness just what our requirements 
il be. But it has seemed to me that someway and somehow 
Uh expenses of the Government should be so reduced that they 
ill not exceed $4,000,000,000 per annum. But -I realize that to 
ccompltsh this result will require a business administration 
| high order on the part of the Executive, and the strongest 
Bm sible determination on the part of Congress to economize in 











of icéstimates. 
head of each of 
each bureau under 


Under this law it is the practice of 
such departments to designate the head of 
him to make the estimate of the expenses for 


his bureau. When all of the estimates from the various bureau 
chiefs wnder a given department have been thus made, the 
head of that department submits his estimates to the Seeretary 
of the Treasury, who has no power to increase 01 r diminish them, 
and no power to coordinate the services of the several bureaus 
or to prevent duplications in the service. Bureaus under dif- 


Similar work are thus stimu- 


| lated in a spirit of rivalry, and so far as the estimates that 
come to Congress go no one coordinates or attempts to coor- 
dinate the various activities of the several departments. In 
practice this system has resulted in waste, extravagance, and in- 
efficiency, and duplications in the Government service. 
The defect in this plan must be apparent to anyone who has 
| made a study of its practical operation. Everyone familiar with 
the practical operation of this system agrees that its failure lies 
in the fact that no one person is responsible for the estimates to 
| Congress. They are a patchwork and not a structure. As a 
i result a great deal of the time of the committees of Congress is 
taken up in exploding visionary schemes of bureau chiefs, for 
which no administration would be willing to stand sponsor. 
They provide for building up rival bureaus and no one is re 
sponsible for bringing about their coordination or limiting their 
| activities. The result is that Congress is criticized, and justly 
», for its failure to provide a system which will correct these 

abuses. The system is wrong, and Congress alone can chang 
the system. If it fails to act now and refuses to make the nece- 
sary changes in a plan that is admittedly bad, Congress 

and should receive the condemnation of the American people 





red that the act of March 4, 1909, gives the Presi 
to correct this evil. Unquestionably 


It has been ur 
dent the power 


SuUCIL Wi 





the intention of Congress in enacting that legislatio Bi n 
practice it has not had that result. ‘The act provides: 

Immediately upon the receipt of the regular annual estimates of ap 
propriations needed for the various branches of the Government it shall 
be the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury to estimate carly as 
may be the revenues of the Government for the ensuing fiscal year, and 
if the estimates for anvpropriation, including the estimated amount 
necessary to meet all continuing and permanent appropriations, shall 
exceed the estimated revenues the Secretary of the Treasury shall trans 
mit the estimates to Congress as heretofore required by law and at 
once transmit a detailed tatem« nt of all of the said estimates to the 
President, to the end that he may, in giving Congress informs ation 0 
the state of the Union and in recommending to their consideration such 
measures as he may judge necessary, advise the Congress how in hi 
judgment the estimated appropriations could with least injury to th 
public service be reduced so as tc bring the appropriations within the 
estimated revenues, or, if such reduction be not in his judgment pra 
ticable without undue injury to the public service, that he may recon 
mend to Congress such loans or new taxes aS may be necessary to coy 
the deficiency. 

It will be observed that it is only when the estimated revenues 
are not sufficient to meet the estimated expenditures that th 
President is called upon to practice this measure of econo 

! i 
Even in such cases that provision of law has not been fou 
practical. The law has been on the statute books for more than 
10 years, and up to this time no President has ever availed hii 
self of its provisions. The reason is obvious. The estimates ar 
made up by the members of his Cabinet. ‘To sit in review afte 
the estimates have been submitted to Congress and to make 


reductions therein would in effect amount to repudiation of pub- 
lished statements just previously made by the respective 1 1- 
bers of his Cabinet. If the President is to perform this function 
he should be required to perform it in the first instance, and not 
simply to review what his Cabinet members have already done. 
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The study and review of the proposals should be made in the first 


instance and not after the estimates have been submitted to 
( ‘ongr ‘SS, 
A BUREAU OF THE BUDGUET—THE PRESIDENT’S RESPONSIBILITY. 


The bill provides for the creation of the Bureau of the Budget 
in the office of the President, with a director and an assistant 
director appointed by the President. The bureau will be pro- 
vided with such assistants and employees as may be necessary 
to collect for the President all the information necessary to 
enable him to submit to Congress on the first day of each regular 
session the annual budget. It is proposed that the budget shall 
contain balanced statements of revenues and expenditures of 
the Government, and an itemized statement of the proposed 
expenditures. 

The bill fixes the responsibility for the budget on the President 
of the United States. Broadly speaking, the change, therefore, is 
from a system where no person is responsible for the estimates 
of expenditure to one where absolute responsibility is fixed on 
an elective officer of the United States. If duplication, waste, 
extravagance, and inefficiency shall exist in the service in the 
future, the President will be responsible for them if he includes 
in his budget an estimate for their continuation. The functions 
that are now performed by the members of the President’s Cabi- 
net, acting separately and without any coordination, would in 
practice be performed by their acting as a unit in assisting the 
President to present a budget for which his administration is 
willing to stand and by which it would be judged. It substitutes 
teamwork in the executive departments for the unorganized 
individual work of each of the 10 members of the Cabinet. 

Under the law “ the estimates of expenses for the Government, 
‘xcept those for sundry civil expenses, shall be prepared and 
submitted each year according to the order and arrangement of 
the appropriation acts for the year preceding.” The hearings 
developed the fact that there must be some change in the order 
of estimates, and that in order to effect real economy the Presi- 
dent should be permitied to submit a new order of arrangement 
by which appropriations could be made for the functions of the 
Government rather than the separate departments of the Govern- 
ment. In order to permit the President to present such a budget 
it was thought necessary to give him authority, in submitting his 
first budget, to submit also an alternative budget, which could 
be prepared in such form and according to such system of classi- 
lication and itemization as in his judgment would be most ap- 
propriate, and which would effect the greatest degree of economy. 
Hence the committee inserted in the bill a section providing for 
the submission of an alternative budget for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1922. If Congress shall, in considering the budget 
for that year, adopt the plan submitted by the President, then 
the provision of law now on the statute books would apply to 
that budget as well as it now applies to the various items con- 
tained in the Book of Estimates. 

THE BRITISH BUDGET SYSTEM. 

Tt was the unanimous opinion of the committee that a great 
deal had been said and much had been written on the subject 
of a national budget by men who knew very little about our 
present system. Our present plan has been criticized from one 
end of the country to the other, and most of this criticism has 
been based on misstatements of fact. No member of the Select 
(Committee on the Budget, or no person who sat with the com- 
mittee and heard the hearings, will, I am sure, have the temer- 
ity to say that the United States has no system of finance. That 
our present system is faulty and needs to be greatly modified 
all who have studied the problem will agree; but these changes, 
it was agreed by the committee, should be made not by diseard- 
ing the entire system, including that which was good, but rather 
by the retention of all that is good and by eliminating that 
which is bad, and the substitution of a plan that will strengthen 
it «nd make it more nearly perfect. Many of these writers 
and critics who have said that we have no system at all have 
pointed to the British system as an ideal plan for a national 
budget. No one familiar with the British system of government 
will for a moment contend that the United States could or should 
adopt that system. In the first place, the difference in the form 
of government of the two countries precludes our adopting their 
system if we desired to do so. In the second place, I doubt very 
much whether we would care to adopt the British budget sys- 
tem. After all, the proof of the pudding is in the eating. 

The British Isles comprise about 121,000 square miles of ter- 
ritory—less than half the size of Texas; not as large as Cali- 
fornia, Montana, or New Mexico; about the size of Nevada, 
Colorado, and Arizona. Their population is approximately 
45,000,000 people. We have in continental United States nearly 


3,000,000 square miles of territory and over 100,000,000 of people, 
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and yet for the fiscal year 1914 the budget for the British, | 

carried approximately the same as the total appropriation: 

the United States, including Alaska and our insular possess; 
THE RESPONSIBILITY OF CONGRESS. 

Under our present system, by which appropriations are ¢) 
scanned by Congress and by its committees, are to be foun 
advantages not contained in the exchequer and audit depar 
ments act of Great Britain of 1866. But it contains weaknesco. 
that must be corrected; and it is the opinion of the commi 
that with the enactment of this bill into law and the pa: 
of House resolution 324 our system will be superior to th 
Great Britain. When the whole program as outlined in 
bill and in House resolution 324, providing for the chang: 
the rules of the House and the substitution of one large ¢ 
mittee on Appropriations for eight separate committees 
have been adopted by Congress and put into effect, ab 
responsibility for each step in the making of appropriatio: 
will be fixed. The President will be responsible for the « 
tion of the budget. His responsibility will end when 
budget has been transmitted to Congress, and with the endin 
of his responsibility that of Congress will commence. 
the President is made responsible for the preparation and trans 
mission of the budget, so Congress will be made responsib| 
the budget which it shall enact. If it is found that the I): 
dent’s budget contains items that will lead to extravag 
waste, duplication, and inefficiency in the service, the peop! 
the United States will hold him responsible for his act. 1] 
on the other hand, Congress enacts a budget providing for sy 
waste and extravagance, Members who vote for such a bude 
will and should be held to strict accountability for their acti 
With this responsibility, therefore, for each step in budget 1 
ing fixed and determined by law, it is believed that a great 
degree of economy can be « ‘fected than is possible und 
present system, 

AN “ EXECUTIVE BUDGET ” 

It will no doubt be urged by some that this bill provides t 
Executive budget, and that, under our Constitution, the du 
making appropriations is a legislative and not an Exec 
prerogative. As already pointed out, it will be the duty ot 
President to initiate the budget, just as it is now the «1 
the heads ofthe several executive departments to initiat: 
estimates. It will be the duty of the President to transn 
budget to Congress, just as it is now the duty of the Sem 
of the Treasury to transmit a Book of Estimates to Coneres,: 
To that extent, and to that extent alone, does the bill provi 
an executive budget. 

The bill does not take from or add to the duties now im 
upon Congress to make the most thorough examination o 
estimates found in the budget, nor does it in any way restri: 
limit the power of Congress to act on the budget. If, i 
opinion of Congress, the estimates contained in the Presi 
budget are too large, it will be the duty of Congress, and i! 
have as much power as it now possesses, to reduce them. 

‘The bill does not in a single particular give the Executiv: 
greater power over ihe consideration of appropriations by © 
gress than he now has. In my opinion the plan proposed 
fall far short of accomplishing its real purpose if in its oper: 
there should be any surrender by Congress of the minutest 
amination into every detail of the estimates, and the bill le 
Congress free and independent to act upon the proposais 
tained in the budget. Unquestionably, however, the estini 
found in the budget will come to Congress after 2 more ii 
deliberation by the executive departments, and the work 
required by Congress and its committees in making its inve: 
tion will be materially reduced. 

AN ACCOUNTING DEPARTMENT CREATED. 

In 1866 the Parliament of Great Britain enacted the exche 
and audit departments act. That act a monument to 
statesmanship of William E. Gladstone. It contains esse! 
elements not found in our system, and it is contended by | 
who have studied budgetary legislation in the United States t] 
by a similar law Congress would correct the evils resultil 
the waste and extravagance of public funds. Indeed, ther 
those who think we should go no further at all at the pres 
time than to provide for an independent audit and contro 
expenditures. The British exchequer and audit departm 
act of 1866 converted the nominal control by Parliament in| 
real control, and it has withstood the strongest tests that hs 
been brought against it during the more than 50 years that | 
act has been a part of their statutory law. The comptroller an 
auditor general of Great Britain has broad powers not ony 
auditing all expenditures, but in investigating such expenditures. 
True, the investigation is a post mortem examination, yet |!) 


Just 


NOT PROPOSED. 
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practice that examination also served as a check and restraining 
ufluence in the making of the budget for the succeeding year. 
The bill under consideration creates an independent establish- 
nent to be known as the accounting department. The functions 
if this office are similar in many respects to those of the office of 
the comptroller and auditor general in Great Britain. All 
powers and duties now imposed by law upon the Comptrolier of 
the Treasury and the six auditors are transferred to the account- 
ng department. At present Congress has no power or control over 
appropriations after they are once made. This control passes 
to the executive departments, and these departments practically 
audit their own expenditures, and the legality of expenditures 
hy an executive department is passed upon by an official ap- 
pointed, and who can be removed at any time, by the Executive. 
After appropriations are once made by Congress, the control over 
expenditure of the money appropriated passes from Congress. 
Our present plan precludes serious criticism of an expenditure 
'y an auditor or the Compiroller of the Treasury. These of- 
licials Owe their appointment to the President. They can not be 
expected long to hold their positions if they should criticize 
vastefulness, extravagance, or inefficiency in any of the execu- 
tive departments. This system is not only unscientific but it is 
impracticable. 1t contains no check against extravagance. No 
successful business man would adopt such a plan in the conduct 
of his business affairs. 
The bill provides for a comptroller general of the United 
States and an assistant comptroller general of the United States, 
ho shall be appointed by the President, by and with the ad- 
ice and consent of the Senate, and who shall receive salaries of 
510,006 and 87,500 a year, respectively. They shall hold their 
offices during good behavior and shall ke removed only by a con- 
urrent resolution of Congress on account of inefliciency, neglect 
‘ duty, or malfeasance in office, and the bill provides for the 
retirement of either of these officials when he shall have reached 
the age of 70 years. This tenure in office necessary in order 
to secure competent men of high  e to till the positions. 
Che position is a semijudicial one and the tenure in office is made 
secure so long as the official performs his work in a fearless 
and satisfactory way. 
By creating this department, Congress will have applied a 
practical business policy to the administration of the Govern- 
ment’s fiscal affairs. Men will be employed as auditors who owe 
their positions to their training and ability and who do not se- 
cure their positions as a reward for political service. They will 
he fearless in their examinations, and can criticize. without fear 
of removal, executives who misuse appropriations or whose 
offices are conducted in an inefficient manner. Congress and its 
ee will at all times be able to consult with officials of 
his department regarding expenditures and from it will be able 
'O obtain the most reliable information regarding the use to 
vhich any appropriation has been put or the efficiency of any 
department of the Government. This independent department 
vill necessarily serve as a check against extravagance in the 
preparation of the budget. Those appointed by the President 
und charged with the duty of assisting him in collecting data 
ind in preparing the budget will realize that their every act 
and decision will come under the close scrutiny of the accounting 
lepartment. If duplications, imefficiency, waste, and extrav- 
cance exist as the result of any expenditure, the President will 
i@ held responsible therefor if he continues to ask for appro- 
priations to continue such practices. The knowledge on the 
part of every executive and bureau chief that such an independ- 
and fearless department exists, and that every act and deed 
hey perform will come under the closest scrutiny of this depart- 
lent, will in itself force a much higher degree of efliciency in 
ery department of the Government. 
One of the Ereatest weaknesses in our system lies in 
ie fact that committees charged with the responsibility of con- 
dering appropriation bills have but little assistance in arriving 
t correct conclusions. The persons appearing before the com- 
of Congress in explaining estimated requirements are 
n the main the very bureau chiefs who prepared the estimates, 
Proud of their achievement and jealous of their power they ap- 


ot 


is 


present 


nittees 


r before these committees to exploit the attainments of their 
espective bureaus, to cover up the shorteomings of their de- 
partments, and to minimize waste and inefiiciency, no matter 
ow great the extravagance may be. ‘hey magnify their ac- 
‘omplishments and either conceal or forget their shortcomings, 


They pad their estimates and stultify themselves in attempting 

maintain them. Not infrequently do they fool Congress and 
its committees by securing larger appropriations than they know 
S necessary, but when these appropriations are once secured, in 
order to prevent a reduction in them in succeeding years, they 
proceed to spend the appropriation for things not contemplated 
LVI 
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when the grant was made. The result is a ; 
tion by Congress, and in this examination, even th h made 
most searching and thorough, Congress too frequently hears only 






half the truth and sometimes gets an altogether crrone m 
ception of the real situation. 

Even the heads of the executive departments, as a rule, ( 
not informed as to the actual cond itions of thi » separate bu is 
under them. This fact has been clearly demonstrated by th 
appearance of Cabinet members before appropriation coininit 
tees. Members of the Cabinet have too frequently demenstrated 
before such committees that they have no detailed inforniation 
with regard to the departments they are administering. Itideed 


so great has been the humiliation of members of the Cabinet 


in this regard that the practice which formerly obtained of 
members of the Cabinet appearing before appropriation com 
mittees in support of their estimates has practically passed 


into disuse. 
The office of comptroller 
and powerful one. 


i 


general will be a very important 
In some respects it may be compared to th 








office of the British comptroller and auditor general. lov 
important that office was during the war and how it functioned 
when the British treasury, and even the House of Commons, 
failed to function best told in the speech ae Hon. Leif Jones 
made in the House of Commons on Octobe a4, 1916. He said: 

The honorable adaaieal for Huddersfield [Mi ‘rwell] has brough 
the House back to a consideration of the real sition matter of t \ 
debate. It is a misfortune that in discussing the r¢ ‘port of the publi 
accounts committee the whole time should have been taken up 
the grievances of one or two firms who happen to have com I 
notice of the committee through the evidence given to it by th I 
istrative department which had dealings with those firms 1e Work 
of the public accounts committee—I say this not from any prejudice 
in its favor, because I have sat upon it for 10 years—is of the utmost 
importance in the financial structure of this country. It is important 
in peace time, but I venture to say that it is tenfold as important 
now that a great war is being waged. ‘The ordinary control of this 
House over finance has wholly disap peared during the war. We hav 
no estimat We have the estimates for the civil service, but ther 
are no estimates for the ir Office or navy expenditure. The House of 
Commons has not the control which it exercises ordinarily through 
considering the estimates. Treasury control has largely disappeared 
Both the great spending departments which deal with the war urge 
that the ordinary control of the treasury could not be exercised during 
the war because of the need for haste. The chairman of the publi 
accounts committee pointed that out in his opening speech Ihe 
pointed out that the war has necessitated a great expenditure without 
any time to consider that expenditure. The result is that the treasury 
is not able to consider the expenditure before the departments, the 
war office, and the Admiralty make it. The only control which is left 
is control after the event, and it is most important, late as it comes, 
that that control after the event should be as thorough as possible 
and that there should be full investigation into those matters to which 
the comptroller and auditor general draws attention in his report upo! 
the appropriation account. Although we are glad even to get th 
appropriation account in its present form, not in the form in which 
we shall have it after the war, the appropriation account and in th 
account of the comptroller and auditor general to enable the publi 
accounts committee, which deals with that report, to know how th 
money of the nation has been spent and whether the methods which 
have been poinied out be bad are still bad—-whether there has 
improvement as the war goes on. 

The honorable member for Galway has reminded the house of the gi 
functions of the comptroller and auditor general, who, indeed, is the re 


guardian, on behalf of the House of Commons, of the purse of the nati 














He is a great officer of state. He is not removable even by the Gove! 
ment of the day. He can only be removed on a petition from both Houses 
of Parliament. He is appointed expressly by this house to safeguard tl! 
expenditures of the country and to see that the account 
audited and properl)s ippropriated for the purpose for which tl 
intended. ‘There is no power in the house uor in the prime mil 
in the cabinet to override the decisions of the comptrolier and a 
general. He is one of the great officials in this country. Le | 
report annu to the house. They are considered by the {| 
committee, and it is not only our right, it is bounden duty where 
comptroller and auditor general has pointed out matters in « 
with expenditure which to him do not seem quite right, or which 
further investigation ; it is, I say, our bounden duty to « ittention to 
these matters in our report, so that the house may consider tl 

If the comptro I rand auditor general of the British House 
Commons is the “ real guardian, on behalf of the House of Com 
mons, of the purse of the nation,” the comptroller general pro 
vided for under this bill will become the real —— of the 


of hie 
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sult through the 


will become 
officials, 


Treasury of the United States. e one 
powerful and useful Governme! 


more real economy and efficie ney will re 
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of this office than any other single step we could possibly take 

The creation of an inde] pendent auditing department will pr 
duce a wonderful change. The officers and employees of tl 
department will at all times be going into the separate depal! 
ments in the examination of their accounts. They w discove 
the very facts that Congress ought to be in possession of and can 
fearlessly and without fear of removal present these facts to Cor 
gress and its committees. The independent audit will, therefore, 
I believe, accomplish a threefold result: 

First. It will serve to inform Congress at all ti as to the 


actual conditions surrounding the expenditure of publ inds in 


every department of the Government, 
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It will serve as a cheek on the President and 

tim in the preparation of his budget ; 

d. It will require cvery Cabinet member to make a study 
i lepartment, to the extent that he will become master of 
he work of the various bureaus under him. 
o realize what he has not realized in the past, that he will be 
responsible for the waste and extravagant use of public funds 
appropriated for the use of his department. 


“ond. 


CONCLUSION, 

I hive referred to House resolution 324, which provides for a 
change in the rules of the House. That resolution takes from 
ihe Committee on Agriculture, the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
ihe (‘ommittee on Military Affairs, the Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs, the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, and the 
Conunittee on Indian Affairs their present jurisdiction to report 
appropriation bills. It confers upon one committee of 35 mem- 
bers full authority to report all appropriation bills. I refer to 
the resolution at this time only to advise the House that it is not 
the intention to call that resolution up for consideration until 
» next session of Congress, and probably aot until this bill has 
been enacted into law. It was the unanimous judgment of the 
committee that the bill we are considering to-day should be en- 
into law. There is, however, some difference of sentiment 
committee regarding the advisability of passing House 
ition 3824, and when that resolution is considered, full and 


1} 
talt 


wCted 
1Th Like 


reso] 


complete opportunity will be given the Members of the House | 


I refer to it now in passing only to disarm criti- 
that would otherwise be made of the Select Committee on 


iscuss it. 


(isi 


the Budget, if in reporting out this bill it failed to refer in some | 


to needed changes in the rules of the House. 

proposed legislation is of vital importance to the people 
United States. No legislation of greater import will en- 
sage the attention of this Congress. More than three years ago 
the political parties promised it. To-day the people are earnestly 
demunding if. In proposing this legislation we lay no claim that 
it is perfect. Time alone will develop its imperfections, and 
when they appear Congress should not hesitate to correct them. 


Way 
Th 


of tin 


ness principles, and its adoption will mark the beginning of a 
new era in the financial history of the United States. Once en- 
acted, this legislation will need no defender. The saving it will 
effect will speak more loudly than words can tell of its real 
worth. As Burke put the old Latin law, it will “ give us a system 
of economy, which is itself a great revenue.” [Applause. ] 

THE SENATE. 


The committee informally and Mr. Tirson having 
taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the 
Senate, by Mr. Dudley, its enrolling clerk, announced that the 
had passed without amendment joint resolution (H. J. 
230) authorizing and directing the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to prepare and issue a supplementary report on the con- 
dition of the cotton crop. 

The message also announced that 
following resolution: 

Resolved, That the Senate agrees to the amendment of the House of 
Representatives to the concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 12) author- 
zing the Clerk of the House of Representatives in the enrollment of 
he bill (Hi. R. 8624) entitled “An act to amend an act entitled ‘An 
ct to provide further for the national security and defense by encourag- 
ng the production, conserving the supply, and controlling the distribu- 

of food products and fuel,’ approved August 10, 1917, and to 


ate re the District of Columbia,” to make certain designated 
in an 
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the Senate had passed the 


loll 
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NATIONAL BUDGET 


SYSTEM. 


ommittee resumed its session. 

' CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentieman 
| is recognized for six hours. 
BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, several gentlemen 
tated that the pending bill is one of the most important 

: of legislation that will come before Congress at this ses- 

That statement, in my judgment, is entirely true. In 
view of the tremendous and enormous expenditures of our Goy- 
ernment, which will continue for years to come, and the great 
amount of revenue that will have to be raised in order to meet 
those expenditures, I know of nothing more important than legis- 
lation which has for its purpose the improvement of the method 
of submitting estimates and making appropriations by Congress 
in the interest of economy and better efficiency in the Govern- 
ment service, 

The chairman of the Special Committee on the Budget, the gen- 
tleman from Lowa [Mr. Goop], has prepared and filed a report 
on this bill which very ably and comprehensively sets forth the 
reasons and the necessity for the adoption of some legislation of 
this kind and gives full explanation of the various provisions 
of the bill. Ut hope that all of the Members, if they have not 


from Tennessee [Mr. 
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already done so, will take occasion to read that 
the bill comes up for a final vote. 


report before 


THE OBJECT OF THE BUDGRT. 

The Special Committee on the Budget has presented the pend- 
ing bill for the consideration of the House with the very earnest 
conviction that, if enacted into Iaw, it will not only result in a 
more orderly and businesslike method of making the appropria- 
tions necessary to run the Government, but that it will also 
bring about much greater economy and efliciency in the service, 
For a number of years many contributors to magazines and 
other periodicals and students of the budget system and its re- 
sults in those countries where it has been established have 
strongly advocated the adoption by Congress of some sort of a 
budget system for our Government. True, many of them have 
differed widely as to just what kind of a budget system is needed. 
Some of them, it must be said, have written learnedly on the 
general subject, but have shown an amazing ignorance concern- 
ing our form of government and the principles of a budget sys- 
tem applicable thereto. They have extolled the British system 
as an ideal one and as one which could most profitably be ap 
plied in our Government, being either ignorant or forgetful of 
the fact that the two Governments are widely different in form, 
and that a successful budget system in one country could no 
possibly be applied to the other. In passing, it may be said that 
there is now going on in Great Britain a very severe criticism 
of its system, it being claimed that it not only deprives the 
people’s representatives of a voice in the fiscal policy of the 
nation, but that it led to serious waste and extravagance in the 
late war. Other advocates have proceeded on the erroneous iden 
that a budget is needed to control and curb extravagance on the 


; part of Congress rather than the executive branch of the Govern- 


ment. There are some who have written magazine artieles and 
even books with this idea in mind, without even understanding 
the fundamentals of what they are writing about. 

They were written in blissful ignorance of the fact that the 
House of Representatives, as the records will show, has always 
been the retrenching arm of the Government, for even the Sen- 


ok ; ; a ; . | ate seldom loses an opportunity to increase the amounts carried in 
Lmy of mn this legislation is solidly founded upon s si- | sae : - 
In my opinion this legisiat al; 1 upon sound busi | the appropriation bills when they have passed the House. I do not 


mean to say that the House has not frequently been extravagant 
and perhaps wasteful of the people’s money. But I lay it down 
as a fact that in the many appropriation bills which have been 
passed in the last 20 years there has not been over one or two 
in which the House did not greatly reduce the requests and 
estimates for appropriation which were submitted to Congress 
by the various departments of the Government—in many cases 
by many millions of dollars. And this is true of both Repub- 
lican and Democratic administrations. 

But, Mr. Chairman, regardless of this, there is undoubtedly 
much room for reform in the legislative as well as the executive 
branch of the Government. For some time, and largely 
result of my service on the Appropriations Committee, I have 
been very firmly of the opinion that in order to bring about 
greater economy and efficiency in the Government there ought 
to be a change in the present mhethod of formulating estimates 
and submitting them to Congress, and perhaps in the manner 
in which they are considered by Congress, and certainly as to 
the control of the expenditures of our Government. As the ex- 
penditures of our Government have continued to increase year 
by year, it has become more and ngore apparent that in the in- 
terest of economy and efficiency there should be established 
some sort of a budget system. A budget may be described in 
general terms as a plan or proposal showing the estimated 
revenues and also the proposed expenditures of the Government 
during the ensuing fiscal year, or as it was defined in the hear- 
ings before the committee, “a budget is a prospectus of Govern- 
ment business for the year.” As stated, it involves a statement 
of the Government income with the method by which the pro- 
posed additions to income are to be secured, and also the esti- 
mate of what it will take to run the Government as the law 
provides it shall be run, and such new services as the proposers 
may deem essential for the coming year. 

I have said that the adoption of a budget has been advocated 
for a humber of years. Among the most prominent advocates 
of such a system were former President Taft, both during and 
sinee his administration; Hon. John J. Fitzgerald and Hon. 
Swagar Sherley, both of whom were great chairmen of the 
Appropriations Committee; and President Wilson in his mes- 
sage to Congress on December 4, 1917. The necessity for some 
sort of a budget system was recognized to be of such great im- 
portance that both of the great political parties declared for it 
in 1916 in their national party platforms. Even then, however, 
although ably advocated by a number in both political parties 
and both in and out of Congress, there was no general public 
demand or public sentiment in favor of the inauguration of such 
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Congress until the last ses- 


2a system. No action was taken by tees 
unanimously adopted a provision on an E 
| 


sion, When the Houses 
appropriation bill providing for the appointment of a committee 
to prepare budgetary legislation, but it did not become effective 
on account of the failure of the ee ition bill to pass the 
Senate. Some one said that the Government, like the in- 
dividual, is a creature of habit. This is entirely true. It is 
prone to follow along the old beaten path until strong pressure 
causes it to move to higher ground. And so long as our revenues | 
exceeded our expenditures, and so long as it was possible to 


has 


collect the necessary revenues by way of indirect taxation and 
taxpayer paid his tax without knowing he was paying it, 
there was no general demand or particular desire on the part of | 
| 
| 


the 


the general public for economy or a reform in our financial and 
necounting system. 
that there may 


be 


In order real and practical economy, it is | 
essential that there shall be a public demand for it. The Gov- 
ernment at Washington reflects the views, wishes, and senti- 
ments of the people as their Representatives understand them; 
and if the people are indifferent to extravagance and uncon- 
cerned as to the amount of public expenditures, there is but 
little real resist:uice to the persistent and constant demand which 
s ever pressing on ¢ for enlarged and new and untried 
ederal activities. As a result, the National Government is now | 
performing ifany functions of government which really belong | 
to the States and municipalities and could best and more eco- | 
nomiecally 


be performed by them. The people are now watching 


‘ . ‘ 
YUNETess 


the Government expenditures closer than ever, and as a result 
there has happily come a persistent demand for budgetary re- | 
form in the interest of economy and efficiency in Government | 
service. The reason for this change is perfectly obvious. FEx- | 
perience has shown that after every war the people—at least | 
for a time—have given a closer scrutiny to their Government's 


expenditures. There has always been a huge war debt to pay, 
the people are brought face to face with higher taxes. 
These conditions have been multiplied many times by the last 
var, and the people are turning their eyes on Washington in 
order to see just how their money being spent. It is this 
tact which makes it possible to do now what could not be done 

few years ago—that is, to secure the favorable consideration 
of a Measure revising our appropriating and accounting system 
' the interest of economy and efficiency. 

The annual expenses of our Government are now many times 


and 


is 


reater than they were a few years ago, and they must con- 
inue so for many years to come, on account of the obligations 
neurred as a result of the war. They are now so large that 


enly a very small part of the necessary revenue can be collected 
hy way of indirect taxation. The great bulk of taxes collected 
for our National Government must come directly from the 
pockets of the people. Before the war our public debt was less 
han $1,000,000,000. To-day it has reached the stupendous figure 
of over $26,000,000,000, the annual interest on which alone 
wmounts to more than the entire annual cost of our Government 

i few years ago. The Secretary_of the Treasury has stated that, 
in his opinion, the deticit during the fiseal year will amount to 
“1,000,000,000, and that this will be taken eare of by the last 
installments of the Victory loan. But he has uttered a solemn 
varning that if Congress does not practice economy, or if 
ation is enacted creating large additional charges on the Treas- 
ity, another bond issue will be necessary, thereby not only add- 
to the burden of future generations but also the present 
xeneration by way of increased interest charges and the burden | 
vaused by a further inflation of public credit. Those who are | 


legis- 


} 


ne 
brat 


urging some of the bills pending before Congress should very 

seriously ponder this solemn warning of the head of the Treas- | 
Ur} Business, agriculture, labor, industry of all kinds must 
contribute each year its share to the $4,000,000,000, and perhaps 

more, that will likely be needed to run the Government for some 
to come on the most economical basis possible. These 
faxes will fall hardest on the man of moderate or small means, 
Who constitutes by far the greater proportion of our solid citi- 
zenship. Everyone must recognize, therefore, the urgent need 
if the strictest economy in governmental affairs, and that public 
©xpenditures must be reduced to the lowest possible minimum 
consistent with efficient and proper service. 

While it is perfectly manifest that a reform in our fiseal | 
policy as it relates to expenditures is greatly needed, is not 
Within the facts to say, as some have said, that we have no laws 
on the subject and that the present system is entirely slipshod 
and haphazard. Present law directs the heads of the depart- | 
ments to submit their estimates appropriations needed for | 
their departments during the ensuing fiscal year to Congress | 
the Treasury, and the Secretary of | 
to submit a 


ears 


of 


of 


though the Secretary 


the statement showing the 


Treasury is required 
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estimated revenues for the next fiscal year. along with the 
mated total expenditures for that year, which are the fund: 
ment e of any and all budget systems. Under the law passed 
larch 4, 1909, the President, whenever the estimated expendi 


tu res Genad the estimated revenues, is directed to recommend 


to Congress a plan either for reducing the expenditures or for 


raising the additional revenue to meet the anticipated deficit. 
It is, however, an evidence of a defect or weakness in our sys 
tem when it can be said that, with only one or two shini 
exceptions, no head of a department shows the slightest effori 
} to revise or prune down the estimates for his department, but 
accepts and transmits them just as they are handed to him by 
the various bureau chiefs. The inevitable result is that the 
estimates are invariably extravagant, for every bureau chief is 
interested in boosting his own bureau. He honestly betiev 
that it is a most important part of the Government and that 
the interest of the Government and the people can best 
served by magnifying it. This is natural and commendable, 
for a man is not worth his salt if he does not believe with all 
his heart in what he is doing. Undoubtedly the e tive head 
of the departments now have the power to revise and reduc 
these estimates, and certainly the Executive has: but the it 
stances are rare when it has been done. It should be said, hor 
| ever, in all fairness, that Congress has never provided 
machinery or proper ageney through which it could effect 


be done. That is what we propose to do by this bill, and t! 
fix the responsibility in a direct and positive way on the Ex« 


tive, so that in the future if extravagant estimates are su 
mitted the taxpayers may know just who is responsible there! 
The bill provides that the President may appoint a direct 
of a budget bureau. He is to be directly under the Presid: 
and is to be paid a good salary, so that a man of expert ku 
edge and skill may be secured. This man, with his assistant 
and a trained force under him, will study the various ser 
of the Government 1 be able to advise the President a: 
their functions, with suggestions as to what, if any, reducti 
ean be made. We al} know that one of the great sources 
extravagance in our Government is duplication - service. Thi 
has grown up not as a result of intent on the part of official 
but rather as a result of different interpretations of varior 
Jaws. Many examples might be given, but I shall mention on); 
two or three by way of illustration. For instance, there are 
chemistry bureaus in several departments, each functioning 


separately and with their respective overhead charges; ser 
are being performed in the Departments of Interior and Lab 

similar in some respects to those being rendered by the Bureau 
of Public Health, which is under the Department of the Treas 
ury. There a clear duplication in the work being performed 
by the commercial attachés and agents under the Department 


of Commerce and the foreign-trade advisers and agents und 

the State Department. Under the present system of each de 
partment submitting its own estimates through the Secretary 
of the Treasury, without power on his part to revise them, 


for 
his own service. 


there is no way whereby these duplications can be cut out, 
each department head anxious to maintain 


is 


Congress is unable to consolidate them intelligently and without 
danger of doing injury to the service, because it lacks accurate 


information as to just how far these services duplicate or over- 


lap each other, and it is difficult to get this information from a 
department which is interested in holding on to what it has. 
| But under this bill all of these estimates will go to the Presi- 
| dent for transmission to Congress, with full power on his part 
to revise them, and, with the assistance of the expert force 
provided, he will be expected to cut out duplications, coordi- 
nating and combining different services doing the same thing 
| under one department, thus saving overhead and also resulting 
in better efficiency. There were those who felt that this duty 


vested in the Secretary of the Treasury, for reasons 
which it is not necessary to state here, but the great majority 
felt that it should be more properly lodged with the President, 
who is elected by the people and, therefore, accountable to them, 


und who is also the supreme head of the Government, with 
power over all the departments. 

sy far the chief advantage to be gained by this bill, Mr. 
Chairman, lies in the fact that it fixes in the most direct and 
positive way upon the President the responsibility for all the 
estimates submitted. If they are extravagant, then the people 
will know who is responsible therefor. If he wishes to exer- 
eise economy, then he is given the means whereby he may 
earry this view into effect. And if, while exercising economy 
in the submission of the estimates, Congress should prove ex- 
travagant and increase them, then an issue is made al the 
people will know how to judge between them. You can neither 


have or expect good government, Mr. Chairman, unless there 





some one at the head upon whom rests the weight of respon- 
ili A system which relieves officials of responsibility for | 
th acts inevitably makes for leoseness, extravagance, and 
ieiliciency in government. So 1 repeat the chief merit of 


his bill is that it fixes responsibility and brings the full light 
of public epinion to bear on those responsible, and in that 

y it will surely bring about a greater economy and efficiency 
h coverhment, 

The second step in the process of a budget is iis considera- 
tion by the legislative body and final enactment into law. Any 
change in the present method of consideration by Congress will, 
of ceurse, have to by way of a change in the rules of 
the two Houses, and is, therefore, not attempted in the pend- 
ing bill. A majority ithe committee has recommended a 
change in the rules of the House so as to provide that all the 
estimates for every department shall be submitted to a single 
appropriation committee, with an enlarged personnel, so as to 
ehable it to properly perform the work incident to the hearings 
and the preparation and passage of all the supply bills through 
he HHouse. ‘This plan, it is contended, is a wise one and neces- 


come 


ol 


ices of the Government. And I may to my Democratic 
friends that it made part of the Democratic national 
platform of 1916 and was advocated by President Wilson in 
his annual message of December 4, 1917. I am perfectly well 
aware of the difficulty, if not impossibility, of making a change 
of this kind. I am frank to say that if the pending bill is 
adopted I do not believe this will be of such great importance 
claimed by some of its advocates. I believe that the 
adoption of the pending bill will do away with of the 
reasons advanced in favor of one committee. 

In this connection I wish to refer very briefly to a change 
which quite 2 few have advocated, influenced in some cases, I 
have fancied, by an undue admiration of everything that is 
British. And that is the insistence that a Member of Congress 
should be restricted in his right to offer an amendment to in- 
crease an appropriation over the estimates. Some urge that a 
Member should be denied this right altogether, while others 
advocate a two-thirds or three-fourths vote to adopt an amend- 
ment. In Great Britain the right to move to increase has been 
denied to members of Parliament for over 200 years, and the 
righ! to move to decrease is never resorted to. But, as I have 
fore pointed out, their system of government is different 
from ours. Under their method of procedure a failure to accept 
ihe estimates as submitted by the ministry is regarded as a 
vote of lack of confidence, and the ministry immediately resigns 
und <oes to the country, and an issue is thus made, and sharply 
made at once, before the people. But not so under our form 
of government. When the President’s estimates are rejected, 
there can be no immediate issue before the people. None can 
be made until his term of office has expired and a new Presi- 
deut 1s to be chosen. I am opposed to any such restriction on a 
Member of Congress. It is contrary to the theory of our Goy- 
ermment, under which all power is vested in the people. There 
is he greater power in government than that which controls 
the purse strings. It was for this power that the people of 
England fought for so many years, and when they finally suc- 
ceeded in wresting it from the King he became a mere figure- 
head. Real government was vested in the people’s ministers 
ind in the Parliament, of which they are a part and to which 
they are responsible. I do not believe in clothing the President 


sa) 


Was al 


aus 15 


solne 


herei« 


with the power to absolutely control the Nation’s purse strings 
o the exelusion of a majority of the direct representatives 
of the people. It would be giving to him a power which it 
icver contemplated that he should have, and, to my mind, 
vould be a clear departure from all the principles which under- 
lig epublican form of government, 
What may be called the third step in the consummation of 


an effective budget system is the audit and control of the ex- 
penditures of the Government. I think it will be admitted that 
the control of expenditures should properly be vested in the 
fund-granting rather than the fund-spending department. No 


private tusiness of any magnitude would permit its executive 
officers, who are charged with the duty of handling its finances, 
to audit their own accounts. And yet that is exactly the course 


pursued in our Government under the present system. Con- 
cress makes the apprepriations necessary to run the Govern- 
ment and the executive departments spend the sums appro- 


priated and their accounts are audited by an auditor for each 


department and over whom Congress has not the slightest con- 
tre! or jurisdiction. The result is that Congress has no control 
over expenditures. It can not have complete control of ex- 
pendirures without some system whereby the expenditures may 
be jected to an examination by independent officers for the 
purpose of seeing whether or not the wishes of Congress in 
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making the appropriations and any conditions imposed in making 
the grants were carried out in good faith. Congress repeatedly 
throws safeguards around appropriations and imposes checks, 
more or less cumbrous, but it must be conceded that this does 
not give the real effective control to which I am alluding. This 
can only be secured by ascertaining through its own independ. 
ent officers just how the money has been spent. Otherwise, 
conditions may be solemnly imposed only to be lightly disre- 


| garded. 


The pending bill seeks to prevent this by making provision, 
as far as can be done under our Constitution, for an officer 
responsible only to Congress, whose duty it shall be to audit 
and pass upon the legality of all Government expenditures. 
This is the practice followed by every other great nation in the 
world. This officer, who is to be known as comptroller general, 
and his assistant must, under the Constitution, be appointed by) 
the President, and it is provided that they shall be confirmed 
by the Senate. Their term of office is indefinite, subject to 
involuntary retirement at the age of 70 years and to removal 


3e c : L | only by a majority of both Houses of Congress when found to 
sary to full economy and ihe coordination of the various serv- | 


be inefficient or guilty of neglect of duty or of malfeasance in 
office. They will thus not be subject to changing political ad 
ministrations, but good and faithful service will be the tesi 
which will be applied to determine whether or not they shall be 
retained in office. The offices ef the various auditors are trans 
ferred to this accounting department and reports as to ex 
penditures will be made direct to Congress and such investigs 
tions made and information furnished as may be required b) 
Congress and its comunittees relative to the use to which mone) 
already appropriated has been applied and the necessity of the 
appropriations which are being asked for the future. Tor, let 
me say just here, it is not intended by the enactment of this 
proposed law that the Appropriations Committee of Congres- 
shall no longer hold careful hearings in order to determine 
whether or not the estimates submitted shall be allowed. It is 
intended to make the President responsible for the estimates 
which are transmitted te Congress. There his responsibility 


ends. Congress will be responsible for the action taken on the 
estimates, whether it be to increase or reduce them. And ib 


order that it may properly meet this responsibility its com 
mittees should continue to give the closest scrutiny to ever, 
item of appropriation which is requested. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, Ict me say that it will not be 
contended by any member of the Special Budget Committee that 
the bill proposed is perfect in all of its details. Perfection can 
come only by the process of evolution. It is expected that it 
will be improved by amendment in the future in such manner 
as experience may demonstrate to be wise and proper. It is, 
however, confidently offered as a great improvement over the 
present system and in the earnest belief that, if enacted, it 
will bring about greater economy and better efficiency in the 
Government service. As has been well said, its adoption wil! 
not require the surrender of power by either branch of the Go\ 
ernment, but it will enable both the executive and legislative 
branches to understand each other and the public to understand 
both. New Federal activities, the constant demand for the 
creation of others, and the enormous expenses made necessar) 
by the war make the importance of a budget far greater to-da) 
than ever before. Our expenses to-day are far greater than 
our revenues, and the people demand that the most rigid 
economy shall be practiced. A budget system makes it possible 
to closely consider and study both the revenues and expendi 
tures of the Government at one and the same time, and in this 
way only can we hope to bring about that economy which the 
people demand and have the right to expect of their public 
servants. [Applause.] 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, will 
Tennessee yield for a question? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Under the proposed system contained in 
this bill, take, for illustration, one of the departments, say, the 
Treasury Department. It has been the observation of a great 
many of us who have been to these departments that there arc 
a number of employees sitting around in the corridors and in 
the offices who do not seem to be at work, who do not seem to 
be actually necessary, so far as numbers are concerned. As 
suming the argument is true which the gentleman made awhile 
ago, that it is perfectly natural for the head of a bureau or a 
department to enlarge the activities of his department and to 
continue to recommend this number of employees, if, as a mat- 
ter of fact, they are not, from the standpoint of strict business, 
necessary, how would a decision of that sort be reached under 
the proposed bill cutting off any number of employees who were 
not absolutely essential to the proper conduct of the bureau? 


the gentleman from 















V1. 


a en 


\ir. BYRNS of Tennessee, I think the statement of the gen- 
nun, as applying to one or two departments, is one that ap- 
lios to nearly all departinents. 


| \Ir. BANKHBAD. TI use the ‘Treasury Department merely as 

illustration, 

\lr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I think the adoption of this: bill 

ihe plan proposed under the bill would very effectively dis- 
pose of that very matter, and that was one of the reasons. that 
iniluenced a great majority of the committee in placing this 
power to revise the estimates under the President. In other 
words, this bill provides for a budget bureau, at’ whose head 
shall be a direetor and an assistant, to be appointed by the 
president and to be under his direet jurisdiction and control. 
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li is to be expeeted that the direetor of the bureau and his as- | 


sistant, together with the trained foree they will have, will 
throughout the year make close inspections of the various de- 
partments, not only as to the functions of each particular serv- 
ice and bureau in the departinent but alse as to the necessity 
or the apprepriations which have been made and under which 
they act, in order to arrive at just what suggestion they may 
make to the President when he is called upen to revise the esti- 
for future appropriations. These estimates will come 
from the head of the departments 

hey will be sent to the President and it will be the duty of 
the President to send them to the Congress. He is provided 

th a bureau, some of whose employees will be paid good sal- 
aries in order that he may get the most expert advice. It is to 
he expeeted that he will call upon his director of the budget 
bureau for information as to the various services in an effort to 
ecure economy and reduce estimates, and these persons, who 
mployed throughout the year, who have been making their 
stigations throughout the various departments, will be able 
dvise the President as to whether or not reductions can be 
In addition to that it will have this other very wholesome 
effect: If the head of a department. and particularly the head 
2 bureau, knows that his chief, the President of the United 


mites 


] 
ill 


to 


l 
( 
Mianae, 


On 
States, 
possible and that he has officials who are making these investi- 
eitions day by day, week by week. and month by month, he will 
be more careful to see that expenses are cut down befcre they 
reach his ehief for preper revision. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. TILSON. Will the aecounting department liave anything 
to do with this? Will thev look into the efficiency of the em- 

vees of the various bureaus? 

Mr. BYRNS: of Tennessee. They will indirectly and very 
effectively, T think. Of course, it would be high!v improper, I 
tuke it we will all agree, for the aceounting department to be 
civen authority to interfere with the administrative features of 
ihe various departments, but the accounting department will 
wudit all of their expenditures. The comptroller general will 
pass on the question of whether or not the departments have 
Inade their expenditures in aceordanee with the law. He or his 
(department will also be looking into the departments for the 
purpose under this law of making suggestions to Congress and 
ts committees in the formulation and preparation of the various 
ippropriation bills. 

Mr. TILSON. In other words; it 


hie 


is the gentleman's idea to 


lu way under the control of Congress, whereas the budget 
epartment would be entirely under the President. 

‘ir. BYRNS of Tennessee, Under the contrel of the Vresi- 
ene 

\J 


TILSON. And it will be suppesed to be in harmony with 
President and with the various departments of Government 
ler the President. 

Mir. BYRNS: of Tennessee. Yes; at least in Larmony with 
President and his policies, beeause the gentleman Knows 
every appropriation to a certain extent carries with it a 
‘tion of policy, and it would be eminently unwise, it seems 
e, to place under the President some man who is not 

tly in sympathy with him in order to give him advice as 
st what he should do with reference to the estimates that 
iransmitted to Congress. The direetor of the budget, 
fore, is to be appointed by the President without the neces- 
of confirmation by the Senate. When it comes to the 
unting officer, who is: directly responsible to Congress, he 

pointed by the President, it is true, and confirmed by the 
schate, but removable only by coneurrent resolution 
es of Congress. In addition to what the gentleman 
ihis bill makes the accounting. officer subject: not only to 
the Congress but to all of its committees, and at any: time that 
committee having under consideration an appropriation 

y matter involving revenue or expenditure in any way 

es information, that committee can eall for the comptroller 









is anxious to relieve the people of as much expense as | 


e the aceounting department repert to Congress and to be | 


of both | 
has | 


| the commiitee 








| have the power to hamper the President. 
| trying to put this responsibility directly upon the President and 
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general, or for some one of his assistants, and, if necessary o1 
thought desirable, send him down to the departments for thi 
purpose of securing the information they wish. 

Mr: ALEXANDER. Mr. Chairman, will the centleman vield 


Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes. 
Mr. ALEXANDER. The gentleman from Alabama | Mr 
BANKHEAD] asked if this budget committee would have any 


supervision over the expenditures in the different departments. 
Hardly an appropriation bill is submitted or an estimate from 
the departments that dees not involve inereased expenditure 
because of increased personnel in the departments. 

Before this budget is made up and sent to the Congress it 
will necessarily involve an examination in the departments to 
determine if the force in the departments is: sufficient, and in 
that way in the first instance all these expenses will be viséed 
to determine whether the increased expenses are necessary 
the administration of the work of the departments? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. ‘The gentleman is clearly corre 

Mr. DENISON. Will the gentlemam yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I will. 

Mr. DENISON. I would like to inquire under what theory 
acted when they previded that the budget efticers 
ontirmed by the Senate but simply appointed by 


or 


should not be 
the President? 

Mr. BYRNS of ‘Tennessee. Well, that applies only to tly 
direetoy and assistant director of the budget. The bill specially 
provides that the employees necessarily employed in the work 
the budget, with the exception of those two officials, shall be 
taken from the civil service. Now, the theory upen which the 
cominittee acted was this. As I said a moment ago every appro- 
priation to certain extent involves seme matter of policy, 
either large or small. Now, this bil! undertakes to make the 
President responsible for the transmission of these estimates. 
It undertakes to fix upon him the respensibility for the size ot 
the estimate and the various requests submitted for appropria 
tions. Now, ii 1s thought that it woyld be manifestly unwis 
and unfair to fix this responsibility upen the President and then 
not i free hand in the appeintment of the director 
and the assistant. in whem he should have absolute and unques 


an 


to give him 


tioned contidenee. ‘They should he thereuchly in sympathy; 
with him and his pelicies, because the gentleman ean readily 
understand that if you were to provide for a director of the 


budget and give him a term of, say, six years you might have 
one administration go out and a change frem one party to the 
other in the next administration, and it wonld be unfair to the 
incoming President to fix the responsibility upon him and at the 
same time give him ab assistant to help carry out that responsi- 
bility. appointed by his predecessor, and possibly not in sympathy 
with his announced policies. 

Mr. DENISON. Of course that would not be the best policy, 
but I was wondering why these important officers should not ai 
least pass the serutiny of some one elise exeept the President. 
Otherwise I should think they would be of no value te the Presi 
dent at all They will do exactly as he suggests to them to do. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. That is to be expected, but if the 
President himself is not anxious to preaetice economy neither 
Congress nor the country can expect any great results from his 


| action with respect to these estimates, but E assume that ever 


President is anxious to bring about economy; and certainly from 
now on they will be extremely anxious to-do so, and I assume, 
having the right two experts to give him advice und 
who will be close to him and in whom he will put the greatesi 


to select 


| kind of confidence, he will select men not only above repreuch 


but in whom he can put that sort of trust. New, if you under 
take to give the Senate the right of confirmation, why it would 
We are, as [ said, 


make him responsible and to leave no loophole whereby anyon 
can escape from that responsibility. I ean imagine a case wher: 
2 President might appoint someone as his direcior of budget and 
possibly an indifferent or perhaps a hostile Senate might hold 
the appointment up. Se it seemed to the committee, with respec 
to these two men, who are to be his close: confidential advisors 
that he ought to have a free rein in making these appeintinent 
Now, the genileman understands it a different police, we 
pursue in reference to the Comptroller Generai. 

Mr. DENISON. I understand that. Of course, ihe gentleman 
understands there is a very wide sentiment in this country 
against any personal employees of that kind or personal officers 
of that kind— 

Mr. BYRNS of ‘Tennessee. 

Mr. DENISON. I think 
country. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. 


IS 


That 
there 


is true 
opposition thi 


is eughou 


? 


And T am in entire svinpathy with 


the suggestion made by the gentleman, but I think with respect 
to those two officers it is an entirely different proposition 
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Mr. TILSON Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I will. 

Mr. TILSON. So, in order to have the President made respon- 
sible for this as nearly as possible, you give him officials related 
i special degree close to him. In other words, this gives 
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hat Very 
him another hand or another arm which enables him to do work 
which he can not by reason of his present limitations perform 
alone. 

Mr. BYRNS of ‘Tennessee. Precisely. And these men will pro- 
ceed to do that which he would do if he had the time and oppor- 
tunity. 

Mr. TILSON. I understand that. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I will. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I would like to ask the gentleman what 
provision has been made for giving the House the benefit of any 
hearing that may be conducted. Under the present system we 
have hearings before the committee which are available for the 
membership of the House. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I will say to the gentleman I do 
not know just how many were printed. The chairman of the 
committee, I am sure, provided 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I am not talking about that; I am talk- 
ing about after the bill is passed. Under the present system the 
Appropriations Committee conducts extensive hearings, and the 
Htouse is enabled to vote very intelligently on any specific item. 
if : Member desires to do so, he can go and look up the evidence 
in reference to any particular item of appropriation. Now, I 
have read the bill very hastily, and it says the President may 
furnish data and information if he sees fit to do so. Suppose 
he does not see fit to do so? What information will the House 
have to vote intelligently on any proposition that may be pre- 
sented? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. This bill requires him to do so 
in so far as we can require the President to do anything. 

But this bill has nothing to do with the consideration of 
estimates after they reach Congress, by its committees or by 
the Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I understand; but if the President is 
going to be made responsible, and if in the language on page 
3 he will submit this data, it seems to me you are getting the 
question of appropriations far removed from the Representa- 
tives. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The gentleman understands, of 
course, that the President is made responsible only for the 
transmission of the estimates to Congress. They now come 
through the Secretary of the Treasury, and really nobody is 
responsible, because nobody has the power to revise them ex- 
‘ept the head of each department. Now, such data as the 
President may send in support of the estimates submitted will. 
of course, be sent to the Speaker of the House and will be 
published as a public document, no doubt, or perhaps in a 
vook of estimates, as they are now published. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I understand that is true, but at the 
present time the Appropriations Committee has this responsi- 
bility, rather than the President, and the Appropriations Com- 
inittee is practically required by the House to conduct these 
hearings and get the information that we need. Now, you are 
taking it out of the hands of the House practically—that is, 
you will not take your appropriations out of the hands of the 
House, but you are letting the President secure all the data and 
information, and, as I gather from the reading of the bill, there 
is no provision for the conduct of hearings. I am asking the 
gentleman for information. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I understand. This bill only does 
iwo things. It does not undertake to deal with the estimates 
after they come to Congress and their consideration by Con- 
That matter would involve, of course, a change in the 
House rules, and it could not be done in the form of law, and 
therefore would come up under a separate resolution. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Was it contemplated by the committee 
lat hearings would be held and would reach the House? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I did not gather that from the bill, 
and that is the reason that I asked for information. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. This does not make any change 
in respect to that. The gentleman, of course, knows that under 
the present system each department chief sends his estimates 
to the Secretary of the Treasury by October 15, and he is re- 
quired to arrange and classify them and send them to the 
Speaker of the House by the first day of the session. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. As I understand the gentleman, it is 
not to interfere in any way with the full investigation by the 





LTess 


House through its committees with any items that make up 
the 


budget ? 





Mr. And I should ja 
much opposed to Congress denuding itself of that power, 

Mr. CRISP. This makes it obligatory on the Preside; ;, 
send the estimates instead of the departments, and when {}), 
estimates are here it is in the power of Congress to hyayo 
hearings and to say whether the amount should be appropriate 

| 
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BYRNS of Tennessee. Not 


at all. 


or not? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. 
one question? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I will. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I find in this large volume here. 
containing the report of the hearings, that Secretary Glass ayy 
other gentlemen seem to assume that, apart from any disposi- 
tion that is made of this, lies the disposition by the House of 
Representatives and Senate. I understand this bill deals ox 
clusively with the action of the Executive in the beginning ay 
in the end. It does not deal at all, as the gentleman said 
moment ago, with the action of Congress, because that woul, 
require a change in the rules. As I understand, House reso)j- 
tion No. 324 proposes to change the rules. This is the ques. 
tion I wanted to ask for information: Will my friend expJ:iy 
a little further why the consideration of that resolution is to 
be postponed quite indefinitely, as I understood from the c¢liyi: 
man of the committee, if it be true it is considered important 
in the estimation of many of the people who testified, primarily 
important, with the method of disposing of the budget whey j; 
comes in from the Executive by Congress, why should there 


be such an indefinite postponement of House resolution 324° 


vm 


The gentleman is right. 
Will the gentleman yield for jy; 


Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I am sorry I can not advise {he 
gentleman as to the reasons why the chairman proposes to 
postpone consideration of the resolution. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. My friend will understand I sin 
not criticizing. I am looking for information. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I understand, but I can only ex 
plain to the gentleman that, not being the author of the resolu 
tion, I do not know just why its more earnest advocates desiiv 
to postpone its consideration. I do not mean to say by that thai 
I shall not vote for the resolution when it comes before the 
House. I rather think I shall vote for it. I take it, I will 
say to the gentleman from Virginia, that one reason that prob- 
ably influenced those in control of it to suggest that it would 
be postponed was the fact that it is expected that it will have 
pretty hard sledding when it comes before the House, wheres 
the pending bill, it is thought, will receive practically unani- 
mous approval, 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado, Let me ask the gentleman if this 
thought did not come before the committee, that both the Senate 
and the House will be very busy from now on until we hope ihe 
Session will adjourn, some time in the very near future, and we 
may have a little bit of vacation before we meet on the first 
Monday in December? And another reason, if this bill is not 
passed and does not become a law there will be no use of con- 
sidering that resolution. And we thought this ought to become 
a law, and then they could go on and not take the other matter 
up until December. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I may say that, barring the ques- 
tion of a vacation, I had supposed if the bill should be passed i! 
would be a logical thing to follow it at once with this resolution, 
which proposes the change in the rules, so as to have the reform 
complete, if reform is to be made, before you can start consider 
ing next year’s appropriations, or perhaps the appropriations for 
the year following. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. 
here that takes care of this. 

Mr. DUNBAR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I will. 

Mr. DUNBAR. On page 7 you provide for the appointn 
of the comptroller general of the United States and assist: 
comptroller general, who shall be appointed by the President, 
with the advice and consent of the Senate. Now, further dow! 
in the same paragraph you provide for the terms under wh 
the comptroller general and the assistant comptroller gene! 
may be removed. It says: 

The comptroller general and the assistant comptroller general 
hold office during good behavior, but may be removed at any time by 
current resolution of Congress after notice and hearing, when, in 
judgment, the comptroller general or assistant comptroller genera! ! 
been inefficient, or guilty of neglect of duty, or of malfeasance In © 
and for no other cause and in no other manner. 


There is an alternative budset 


Now, when it is proposed to remove the comptroller ge! 
ang his assistant, the President is not taken into consideratio! 
and inasmuch as the President is to be held primarily respous!)'° 
for the conduct economically of the budget system, why this pro- 
vision, which might permit a hostile Congress to remove 
comptroller general and his assistant? 


1 
a 
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Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The gentleman understands, of 
ourse, that the comptrolier general and assistant comptroller 

neral have nothing to do with the transmission of the esti- 
ates or With their formulation or presentation to Congress. 
fhe comptroller general or assistant comptroller general have 
only to do with the auditing of aecounts. In other words, as 
-centlieman from Iowa |Mr. Goop] expressed it in the course 
his remarks a few moments ago, they make a post-imortem 


thy 


c<amination of the expenditures made by the Government. 
Now, it was the thoughi, and I am sure the gentleman will 
eree, that Congress, which makes the appropriations, should 
ive the ultimate control of the expenditures; and the only 
‘ to do that was to provide that Congress should have 
dependent officers to make report as to how the money was 


pended. 
Mr. DUNBAR. ‘Then the object of providing for the removal 
of the comptroller general and his assistant by Congress is to 


nable Congress to have a check on the administration in 
eving that they properly perform the duties of their office? 
Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. ‘The gentleman is entirely cor- 


‘eby the fund-spending department audits its own accounts, 
nd provide that the fund-granting branch of the Government 
all audit the expenditure of those grants. 

\ir. WELLING. Mr. Chairman, will the geitleman 
‘ir. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes. 


yield? 


Vir. WELLING. Are the preposed functions of the comp- | 

tler general different in any great degree from those now 
ed by the Comptroller of the Treasury? 

‘ir. BYRNS of Tennessee. They are not. They ure prac- 

ivy the same thing. They will embrace principally his 

ties and the duties of the auditor. But I understand now, 

ler the order issued by Secretary McAdoo, the auditors are | 


ler the Comptroller of the Treasury, so that you might say 
ihe comptroller general’s functions will be the same 

ose now performed by the Comptroller of the Treasury. 
\ir. WELLING. You say that the duties of the comptroller 
ill be taken over by the comptroller general? 

‘ir. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes. 

ir. GARNER. And he can question the propriety of certain 
enditures that do not meet his approval, whereas under the 

it conditions he has not that authority? 

‘ir. BYRNS of Tenaessee. Yes. I am glad 
‘ that suggestion. 
Mr. YATES. 
Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. 
Vir. YATES. On page 7 there is a provision for the vomp- 
er general, and the provision already referred to, that unless 
oved by a concurrent resolution by Congress he shal] remain 
| office until the age cf 70. I would like to inquire what deter- 
ines the term of office of the officers mentioned on page 1? 

i. BYRNS of Tennessee. They are subject to the will of 
' President. 
Mr. YATES. 


als 


the gentleman 
Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Yes. 


} 
ret 
( 


They are subject to the will of the President? 


Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes. 
Mr. YATES. Like the Comptroller of the Currency, there is 


» fixed term? 


‘ir. BYRNS of Tennessee. ‘There is no fixed term. 


VT 
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In other words, it is to do away with the present system, | 
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Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. DENISON, 


Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. DENISON. May I ask the gentleman one more brief ques 
tion? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes. 


Mr. DENISON, I notice on page 7 of the bill that it provides 
that the comptroller general and assistant comptroller general 
may be removed by a majority of the two Houses for thre¢ 
specific reasons, and that it is expressly limited to those three. 
One of them is that he has been adjudged inefficient; and an- 
other, guilty of neglect of duty; and the other is malfeasance 


; 

He can not be removed for any other reason? 

| Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. No; not under this law. 

| Mr. DENISON. Would ill health be considered inefficien 





| In the judgment of the gentleman from Tennessee, if he s 
| fall into bad health, would that be considered inefficiency ? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. If his ill health was such as t 
prevent him from performing the duties of the office, I wo 


i say yes. Of course, that would be for the Congress to deter- 
| mine. 

Mr. DENISON. The gentleman thinks that the term in- 
efficiency” is broad enough to cover a ease ef protracted ill 


health. In the ordinary aceeptation of the term that would not 


| be so considered. A man might be very efficient, and yet be un- 
able to perform the duties of his office by reason of ill health. 


Ordinarily the gentleman will understand that inefficiency «ee 
not cover a case of bad health or something of that kind. 


Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I catch the force of the 
| man’s suggestion. 

ir. DENISON. For instance, I take it that no one would 
question the efficiency of the President at this time, but certninly 


he is in a very bad condition of health. 
Mr. GARNER. I imagine that when you get into Committee 


of the Whole an amendment could be offered as to incapacity 
to fulfill the duties of the office. 

Mr. DENISON. I ask the question for that reason. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I sce no objeetion to the ado} ion 


of an amendment of that sort. 
Mr. DENISON, That is the reason why I asked the question. 
Mr. KINKAID. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes. 
Mr. KINKAID. Does the gentleman believe that the lancuage 
of the bill necessarily requires a supervision to the extent of 


regulating the number of employees in any branch? 

Mr. GARNER. Congress does that. 

Mr. KINKAID. I understood the gentleman a while ago cither 
io expressly or to imply, least, that these new ofiicers 
|; would supervise the number of employees or advise as to whether 
| there were too many employees. 


ot 
aa 


as 


| Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. No. The gentleman misundersiood. 
KINKAID. Or advise the President about gaugir the 


} Mr. 
| appropriation based on the number of employees. 
; Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes; I take it that if there 
| estimate transmitted to the President for transmission to (‘on- 
i gress by a certain bureau in which the bureau had stated that 
it needed a certain number of employees, or a certain amount of 
} money in order to pay a certain number of employees, the Presi 
dent, if disposed to do so, could direct the director of the budget 


1} 
s i 


‘Sl- 


Mr. YATES. And are the duties specifically defined hrere— | to report to him as to whether or not they were asking for too 
lie difference hetween the director of the budget and the | many ; and if so, he could reduce them. 
‘sistant director of the budget and the comptroller general?| Mr. KINKAID. Then when making an estimate for the exist- 
Che duties of the comptroller general seem to be set forth ing number of employees, which will be the case, I presubi in 
retty amply. Where are defined the duties of the director and most instances, would the President be held responsible for the 
sistant director of the budget? | number of employees to be appropriated fer? 
‘ir. BYRNS of Tennessee. The gentleman will find those | Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. That is usually the case no 
ities set forth in section 2. Really the duties of the director | Mr. KINKAID. Then, should the President raise the « s 
the budget are to advise the President in the matter of sub- tion of the number of employees? That is, does the bil! 
tting estimates. They will be fixed by the President, and he | template that the President will be held responsible in that 
ill perform such duties as the President may desire him te | respect ? 
form, either in the way of investigation or advice or sug-| Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Exactly. The bill contemp ates 
tion, | that the President will use this bureau of the budget { n 
Mir. DUNBAR. May 1 ask if the relation of the head of | purpese of making investigations of all the departments, yea 


ie bureau of the budget with the President in the administra- 
i of the budget system is not somewhat similar to the posi- 
| Col. House now oceupies to the President? 

Mir. BYRNS of Tennessee. Well, I do not know just what the 
\tions of Col. House are to the President, I will say to the 
eitleman; but I do know this, that under this law the director 
the budget is expected to be a very close and confidential 
dviser of the President in respect to these particular matters. 
Mr. DUNBAR. He should he, and it is evident that he will 
eed some one in that close personal relation in order to enable 
iim intelligently te perform the new duties that are proposed 

to be assigned to him. 
Mr. BYRNS of ‘Tennessee, 





The gentleman is elearly correct. 








data showing the fur 
their history, 2) 
they are vil 


in and year out; that they will collect 
tions of the various bureaus, possibly 


forth; their number of employees, juct what gu 
whether or not they are functioning properly, «and 

and will have that data subject to the call of the Presi: 
and when he comes to revise these estimates and send tir to 
Congress, he will have this data and also the advice of his 
director of the budget, so that he will know whether or not 
he can safely reduce them, or whether they should co te 


Congress us transmitted to him. 

Mr. KINKAID. The gentleman wili pardon ime for not ia 
ing read the bill. It is quite new Now, there any 
language contained in the bill which is express enough t 


to me. is 


ii- 
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Mr. TILSON Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I will. 
Mr. TILSON. So, in order to have the President made respon- 


sible for this as nearly as possible, you give him officials related 
in a very special degree close to him. In other words, this gives 
him another hand or another arm which enables him to do work 
which he can not by reason of his present limitations perform 
alone. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Precisely. And these men will pro- 
ceed to do that which he would do if he had the time and oppor- 
tunity. 

Mr. TILSON. I understand that. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I will. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I would like to ask the gentleman what 
provision has been made for giving the House the benefit of any 
hearing that may be conducted. Under the present system we 
have hearings before the committee which are available for the 
membership of the House. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. 
not know just how many were printed. 
committee, I am sure, provided 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I am not talking about that; I am talk- 
ing about after the bill is passed. Under the present system the 
Appropriations Committee conducts extensive hearings, and the 
House is enabled to vote very intelligently on any specific item. 
If : Member desires to do so, he can go and look up the evidence 
in reference to any particular item of appropriation. Now, I 
have read the bill very hastily, and it says the President may 
furnish data and information if he sees fit to do so. Suppose 
he does not see fit to do so? What information will the House 
have to vote intelligently on any proposition that may be pre- 
sented? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. This bill requires him to do so 
in so far as we can require the President to do anything. 

sjut this bill has nothing to do with the consideration of 
estimates after they reach Congress, by its committees or by 
the Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I understand; but if the President is 
going to be made responsible, and if in the language on page 
3 he will submit this data, it seems to me you are getting the 
question of appropriations far removed from the Representa- 
tives. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The gentleman understands, of 
course, that the President is made responsible only for the 
transmission of the estimates to Congress. They now come 
through the Secretary of the Treasury, and really nobody is 
responsible, because nobody has the power to revise them ex- 
cept the head of each department. Now, such data as the 
resident may send in support of the estimates submitted will, 
of course, be sent to the Speaker of the House and will be 
published as a public document, no doubt, or perhaps in a 
pook of estimates, as they are now published. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I understand that is true, but at the 
present time the Appropriations Committee has this responsi- 
bility, rather than the President, and the Appropriations Com- 
inittee is practically required by the House to conduct these 
hearings and get the information that we need. Now, you are 
taking it out of the hands of the House practically—that is, 
you will not take your appropriations out of the hands of the 
House, but you are letting the President secure all the data and 
information, and, as I gather from the reading of the bill, there 
is no provision for the conduct of hearings. I am asking the 
gentleman for information. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I understand. This bill only does 
iwo things. It does not undertake to deal with the estimates 
after they come to Cengress and their consideration by Con- 
That matter would involve, of course, a change in the 
House rules, and it could not be done in the form of law, and 
therefore would come up under a separate resolution. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Was it contemplated by the committee 
that hearings would be held and would reach the House? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I did not gather that from the bill, 
and that is the reason that I asked for information. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. This does not make any change 
in respect to that. The gentleman, of course, knows that under 
the present system each department chief sends his estimates 
to the Secretary of the Treasury by October 15, and he is re- 
quired to arrange and classify them and send them to the 
Speaker of the House by the first day of the session. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. As I understand the gentleman, it. is 
not to interfere in any way with the full investigation by the 
House through its committees with any items that make up 
the budget? 


I will say to the gentleman I do 
The chairman of the 
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Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Not at all. And T shoul 
much opposed to Congress denuding itself of that power, 

Mr. CRISP. This makes it obligatory on the Preside, 
send the estimates instead of the departments, and whe 
estimates are here it is in the power of Congress to }):\, 
hearings and to say whether the amount should be appropri: 
or not? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. 


a 


el 


The gentleman is right. 


Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Will the gentleman yield for js 
one question? 
Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I will. 


Mr, MOORE of Virginia. I find in this large volume herve. 
containing the report of the hearings, that Secretary Glass ay) 
other gentlemen seem to assume that, apart from any disposi 
tion that is made of this, lies the disposition by the House of 
Representatives and Senate. I understand this bill deals ox 
clusively with the action of the Executive in the beginning ay 
in the end. It does not deal at all, as the gentleman said 4 
moment ago, with the action of Congress, because that woul 
require a change in the rules. As I understand, House reso)\- 
tion No. 324 proposes to change the rules. This is the ques. 
tion I wanted to ask for information: Will my friend explain 
a little further why the consideration of that resolution is t. 
be postponed quite indefinitely, as I understood from the clair 
man of the committee, if it be true it is considered importani 
in the estimation of many of the people who testified, primuaril 
important, with the method of disposing of the budget whey i; 
comes in from the Executive by Congress, why should there 
be such an indefinite postponement of House resolution 32 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I am sorry I can not advise the 
gentleman as to the reasons why the chairman proposes to 
postpone consideration of the resolution. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. My friend will understand | 
not criticizing. I am looking for information. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I understand, but I can only ex 
plain to the gentleman that, not being the author of the resolu 
tion, I do not know just why its more earnest advocates desii 
to postpone its consideration. I do not mean to say by that thi 
I shall not vote for the resolution when it comes before the 
House. I rather think I shall vote for it. I take it, I wil! 
say to the gentleman from Virginia, that one reason that prob- 
ably influenced those in control of it to suggest that it would 
be postponed was the fact that it is expected that it will have 
pretty hard sledding when it comes before the House, wheres 
the pending bill, it is thought, will receive practically unani- 
mous approval. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Let me ask the gentleman if this 
thought did not come before the committee, that both the Senate 
and the House will be very busy from now on until we hope the 
session will adjourn, some time in the very near future, and we 
may have a little bit of vacation before we meet on the first 
Monday in December? And another reason, if this bill is not 
passed and does not become a law there will be no use of con- 
sidering that resolution. And we thought this ought to become 
a law, and then they could go on and not take the other matter 
up until December. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I may say that, barring the ques- 
tion of a vacation, I had supposed if the bill should be passed il 
would be a logical thing to follow it at once with this resolution, 
which proposes the change in the rules, so as to have the reform 
complete, if reform is to be made, before you can start consider- 
ing next year’s appropriations, or perhaps the appropriations for 
the year following. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. 
here that takes care of this. 

Mr. DUNBAR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I will. 

Mr. DUNBAR. On page 7 you provide for the appointnent 
of the comptroller general of the United States and assistant 
comptroller general, who shall be appointed by the President, 
with the advice and consent of the Senate. Now, further dowh 
in the same paragraph you provide for the terms under whic! 
the comptroller general and the assistant comptroller general 
may be removed. It says: 

The comptroller general and the assistant comptroller general *!) ll 
hold office during good behavior, but may be removed at any time by ©on 
current resolution of Congress after notice and hearing, when, i! (' 
judgment, the comptroller general or assistant comptroller genera! has 
been inefficient, or guilty of neglect of duty, or of malfeasance 1D 0! 
and for no other cause and in no other manner. 

Now, when it is proposed to remove the comptroller gei¢ 
and his assistant, the President is not taken into consider: a 
and inasmuch as the President is to be held primarily respous!)'© 
for the conduct economically of the budget system, why this pi 
vision, which might permit a hostile Congress to remove (ie 
comptroller general and his assistant? 


all 


There is an alternative budeet 


ral 





Ito. 


BYRNS of Tennessee. The gentleman understands, of 
uurse, that the comptroller general and assistant comptroller 
veneral have nothing to do with the transmission of the esti- 
mates or with their formulation or presentation to Congress. 
rhe comptreller general or assistant comptroller general have 
only to do with the auditing of accounts. In other words, as 
the gentleman from lowa |Mr. Goop] expressed it in the course 
of his remarks a few moments ago, they make a post-mortem 
exuinination of the expenditures made by the Government. 
Now, it was the thought, and I am sure the gentleman will 
sree, that Congress, which makes the appropriations, should 
the ultimate control of the expenditures; and the only 
y to do that was to provide that Congress should have 
ndependent officers to make report as to how the money was 

~ cpended. 


Mr. DUNBAR. 


Vil. 


Was 


ol 

Congress to have a check on the administration in 
seving that they properly perform the duties of their office? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. ‘The gentleman is entirely cor- 

In other words, it is to do away with the present system, 

reby the fund-spending department audits-its own accounts, 

ind provide that the fund-granting branch of the Government 

ill audit the expenditure of those grants. 


enable 
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Then the object of providing for the removal | 
the comptroller general and his assistant by Congress is to | 
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Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. DENISON. May I ask the gentleman one more brief ques- 
tion? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. DENISON, I notice on page 7 of the bill that it provides 
that the eomptroller general and assistant comptroller general 
inay be removed by a majority of the two Houses for thret 
specific reasons, and that it is expressly limited to those three. 
One of them is that he has been adjudged inefficient; and an- 
other, guilty of neglect of duty; and the other is malfeasance. 
He can not be removed for any other reason? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. No; not under this law. 

Mr. DENISON. Would ill health be considered inefficiency? 
In the judgment of the gentleman from Tennessee, if he should 
fall into bad health, would that be considered inefficiency ? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. If his ill health was such : 


to 


| prevent him from performing the duties of the office, I would 


Vir. WELLING. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

icv. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes. 

\j WELLING. \re the preposed functions of the comp- 
ller general different in any great degree from those now 
yormed by the Comptroller of the Treasury? 

‘ir. BYRNS of Tennessee. They are not. They are prac- 
lily the samme thing. They will embrace principally his | 
es and the duties of the auditor. But I understand new, 


i he 1s 


ier the order issued by Secretary McAdoo, the auditors are | 


r the Comptroller of the Treasury, so that you might say 
ihe comptroller general’s functions will be the same as 
»now performed by the Comptroller of the Treasury. 

\ir. WELLING. You say that the duties of the comptroller 

ll be taken over by the comptroller general? 

\ir. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes. 

ir. GARNER. 


And he can question the propriety of certain | 


enditures that de not meet his approval, whereas under the 


ut conditions he has not that authority? 
Vir. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes. I am 

‘ that suggestion. 

. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes. 
ir. YATES. On page 7 there is a provision for the 


gentieman yield? 


eomp- | 


glad the gentleman | 


lier general, and the provision already referred to, that unless | 


oved by a coneurrent resolution by Congress he shall remain 
ollice until the age of 70. 
hes the term of offiee of the officers mentioned on page 1? 
iv. BYRNS of Tennessee. They are subject to the will of 
resident. 
Mr. YATES, They are subject to the will of the President? 
lr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes, 
Mir. YATES. Like the Comptroller of 
xed term? 
BYRNS 


the Currency, there is 


of Teunessee, ‘There is no fixed term. 
\ir. YATES. And are the duties specifically defined jrere— 
difference between the director of the budget and the 
ssistant director of the budget and the comptroller gencral? 
he duties of the comptroller general seem to be set forth 
iy amply. Where are defined the duties of the direetor and 
sistant director of the budget? 
BYRNS of Tennessee. ‘The gentleman will find those 
5s set forth in section 2. Really the duties of the director 
ihe budget are to advise the President in the matter of sub- 
tiing estimates. They will be fixed by the President, and he 
ill perform such duties as the President may desire him te 
form, either in the way of investigation or advice or sug- 


Vii, 


tit 


LlOn, 
\ir. DUNBAR. May I ask if the relation of the head of 
bureau of the budget with the President in the administra- 
1 of the budget system is not somewhat similar to the posi- 
i Col. House now oceupies to the President? 

\ir. BYRNS of Tennessee. Well, I do not know just what the 
itions of Col. House are to the President, I will say to the 
entleman: but I do know this, that under this law the director 
the budget is expected to be a very close and confidential 
(viser of the President in respect to these particular matters. 
Mr. DUNBAR. He should he, and it is evident that he will 
eed some one in that elose personal relation in order to enable 
iim intelligently to perform the new duties that are proposed 

(0 be assigned te him. 
Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. 


The gentleman is @early correct. 


] would like to inquire what deter- | 


ee 


say yes. 
nine. 
Mr. DENISON, 


efficiency ” 


Of course, that would be fer the Congress to deter- 


The gentleman thinks that the term in- 
is broad enough to cover a case ef protracted ill 
health. In the ordinary aceeptation ef the term that would not 
be A man might be very efficient, and yet be un- 
able to perform the duties of his office by reason of ill health. 
Ordinarily the gentleman will understand that inefficiency «ces 
not cover a case of bad health or something of that kind. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I cateh the force of the 
man’s suggestion. 

DENISON. For instance, 1 take it that no one would 
question the efficiency of the President at this time, but cert: inly 
in a very bad eondition of health. 

Mr. GARNER. I imagine that when you get into Committee 
of the Whole an amendment could be offered as to incapacity 
to fulfill the duties of the office. 

Mr. DENISON. I ask the question for that reason. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I sce no objeetion to the ado} 
of an amendment of that sort. 

Mr. DENISON. That is the reason why I asked the question. 

Mr. KINKAID. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. KINKAID. Does the gentleman believe that the lanzuage 
of the bill necessarily requires a supervision to the extent 
rgulating the number of employees in any braneh? 

Mr. GARNER. Congress does that. 


so considered. 


Mr. 


ion 


Mr. KINKAID. I understood the gentleman a while ago either 
io expressly say or to imphy, at least, that these new ofiicers 


would supervise the number of employees or advise as to whether 


there were too many employees. 


Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. No. The gentleman misundersiood. 

Mr. KINKAID. Or advise the President about gaugin. the 
appropriation based on the number of employees. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes; I take tt that if there wis an 


estimate transmitted to the President for transmission to (‘on- 
gress by a certain bureau in which the bureau had stated that 
it needed a certain number of employees, or a certain amount of 
money in order to pay a certain number of employees, the Presi- 
dent, if dispesed to do so, could direct the director of the budget 
to report to him as to whether or not they were asking for ¢ 
many ; and if so, he could reduce them. 

Mr. KINKAID. Then when making an estimate for the cxist- 
ing number of employees, which will be the case, | presum:, in 
most instances, would the President be held responsible for the 
number of employees to be appropriated for? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. ‘That is usually the case now. 

Mr. KINKAID. Then, should the President raise the ques- 
tion of the number of employees? That is, does the bil! con 
template that the President will be held responsible in that 
respect ? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Exactiy. The bill contemp iat 
that the President will use this bureau of the budget for the 
purpese of making investigations of al! the departments, veatr 
in and year out; that they will collect data showing the func- 
tions of the various bureaus, possibly their histery, and sv 
forth; their number of employees, just what they are dving, 


oo 


7 


whether or net they are functioning properly, and sv forth, 
and will have that data subject to the eall of the President; 
and when he comes to revise these estimates and send tite: to 
Congress, he will have this data and also the advice ot his 
director of the budget, so that he will know whether not 
he can safely reduce them, or whether they should con te 
Congress as transmitted to him. 

Mr. KINKAID. The gentleman will pardon ine for hot iay- 
ing read the bill. It is quite new to me. Now, is there any 
language contained in the bill which is express cnough te iin- 
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pose this duty on the President, to scrutinize as to the number 
of employees? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I have not had time to read the bill and I 
want to ask a question about something which may be em- 
bodied in the bill. I see on page 2, in section 2, it is pro- 
vided that the President shall transmit to Congress an estimate 
of all appropriations necessary for carrying on the functions of 
the Government. Now, we are called upon from time to time 
{oO pass emergency appropriations. Will those have to be sub- 
mitted by the President to Congress—the enrergency appropria- 
11OnS ? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes. That is in the bill. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I had not read that far in the bill. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. If the gentleman will refer to 
page G, section &, of the bill, he will find that provision is made 
for the transmission of deficiency estimates and for expendi- 
tures under any new laws that may be passed by Congress. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Or for any deficiency that may occur un- 
der an old law? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes. Mr. Chairman, I reserve 
the balance of my time. [Applause. ] 

Mr. GOOD. I vield 45 minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
| Mr. MADDEN ]. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman and gentleman of the com- 
mittee, I think it may well be said that the subject under dis- 
cussion is one of the most important that has ever come before 
ihe Congress. To transform the finance system of the United 
Staies is a problem that may well attract the attention of the 
\merican people, and it surely should attract the attention of 
the representatives of the American people in the Congress. 

The period during which we lived as a Nation before the 

aur Was one in which the revenues were collected from indirect 
ourees, and those who paid the taxes really did not fecl the 

urden. The total expenditures of the Government from the 
day the Declaration of Independence was proclaimed until the 
day the war against Germany was declared amounted to about 
$25,500,000,000. It may be information to the public to know 
that since the war began until the present time we have appro- 
priated $51,500,000,000, and that the revenues which we derive 
now are not all by indirect taxation, but the great bulk of them 
is by direct taxation. 

Until 1918 there was no income-tax law which enabled the 
(;overnment to levy an income tax against the individual. To- 
day we have in our citizenship more than 3,000,000 men and 
women Who pay income taxes. 

The annual expenditure for the maintenance of all activities 
of the Government prior to America’s entry into the war was 
about $1,500,000,000. Our bonded interest-bearing obligations 
hefore the war were less than $1,000,000,000. The average an- 
nual interest charge amounted to about $22,000,000. 

When all the obligations resulting from the war are paid and 
all the contract obligations are settled, I think it is fair to say 
that the interest-bearing obligations of the United States will 
amount to about $34,000,000,000, and that the average annual 
interest and sinking-fund charge will be approximately $1,500,- 
000,000, So we see at once that the interest charges against the 
Government in the future will be equal to the total cost of main- 
taining every activity of the Government prior to the war. 

The citizens of the United States are to be taxed more heavily 
than they ever have been taxed before, not only for periods near 
but for periods remote. The burdensome taxation will be im- 
posed| not only upon those of the present generation but upon 
generations that are yet to come, and instead of having an an- 

inl charge for the maintenance of the Government of about 
$1,500,000,000 it is fair to assume that we are going to have an 
fnverage annual budget amounting to about $5,000,000,000, and 


that most of this must be collected from the people in the form 
rect taxation. We can not go to the people and ask them 
o bay bonds to meet the obligations of the Government. We 


eet the expenses of the Government by direct taxation, 
wna so we have reached a condition requiring reform in our sys- 
ieln OL linances 
‘There is a growing tendency among the American people to 
criticize the extravagance of the Congress, and a justly growinz 
iendenecy to criticize the increasing extravagance of the executive 
branch of the Government. The men who are to be in public 
life in the future will be looked to to institute every economy 
that it is possible to introduce in order that the people of the 
United States may be relieved from burdensome taxation. And 
so we to-day, coming as we do with this proposition for legisla- 
tion to reform the financial methods of the Government, appeal 
to the House and to the Senate to join in a movement calculated 
to be of intinite relief to the American people in the days to come. 
‘The ship of state has been sailing on an uncharted sea. She 
] ssed i] h one of the greatest storms that ever blew. 








She has reached a stage where she is water-logged. The capj:j), 
of the ship is informed by the watch that he sees the dango, 
lights ahead, and the captain orders a reckoning taken in ordoey 
that the ship may not be cast upon the rocks. The storm j\9< 
opened the seams of the ship. She is leaking at every pore. Tyo 
engines have been put out of commission. They are unable t, 
pump the water from the hold fast enough to keep the ship afloat. 
The piston rods have blown through the cylinder heads of the 
engines, the crown sheet has burned out because of the inahilit, 
of the pumps to supply the boilers with water, and the ship is j), 
danger of being foundered, The sailors have come to the resey, 
They are pumping to the best of their ability, and we who lay, 
recommended the consideration of this bill may be classed as th 

sailors who are advancing the movement for the preservation of 
the ship of state. 

We have had in all the years past a slipshod method of e 
ducting the financial business of the United States. There |gc 
been no correlation in the legislative and executive branches o{ 
the Government. No one has been responsible, or, if so, no one 
has accepted the responsibility of recommending a budget to thy 
Congress for the appropriations needed to maintain the Goyer 
ment, 

Every bureau chief has felt that he had a right to make up 
an estimate of the needs of his bureau without respect to what 
anyone else might think about it, and every bureau chief with 
definite ideas has been anxious to make his bureau the ny 
potent bureau in the Government. 

In the Navy Department, with 11 bureaus, each bureau chi 
makes up what he thinks to be the needs of his bureau. He sub 
mits those needs to the Secretary of the Navy. The Secretar 
of the Navy compiles them in a single recommendation to the Se 
retary of the Treasury, but he does not feel that he has the power, 
even though he may have the right, to criticize or prune tly 
recommendations made by the bureau chief. 

The Assistant Secretary of the Navy, testifying before {| 
Budget Committee, said that the Secretary of the Navy. or hi 
assistants, felt that they had no power whatever to remedy a! 
wrong that might result from the present method of making wy 
estimates for bureau chiefs’ needs. When he was aske:! if the: 
did not have the power under the law to change the policy of t! 
bureau chiefs he said he did not think they did. When he was 
asked if they had ever recommended a change in the law to 
give them the power he frankly admitted that they never had 
But he said if some such system as we propose in this bili should 
be enacted into law he could almost guarantee the Navy Di 
partment would be conducted at 20 per cent less cost than it is 
to-day. That is a startling statement, but I think it could lx 
done, and if it could be done in the Navy Department it could be 
done in each and every department of the Government. 

Twenty per cent of $5,000,000,000, the annual estimated ex 
penses of the Government, would be a billion dollars. A billion 
dollars per annum taken from the backs of the American tax 
payers would be a great relief. It would lighten the toad; il 
would enable the Congress to go back to the people and sa) 
that it had done the best that could be done. Every 1: 
Congress ought to join in this movement. It is a movement 
bound to be approved by the American people. 

All the bureau chiefs, the heads of all departments, 110\\ 
semble their demands for financial needs for the conduct otf t 
bureaus and departments and submit those demands to th 
Secretary of the Treasury, who, with the small clerica! 
at his command for that purpose, tabulates them and hans 
them over to the Congress for their consideration. But no one 
ever attempts to scrutinize the demands of the departme:its unl 
they come before the committees of the Congress. I am prol 
to be able to say that Congress and the committees hav 
scrutinized the estimates of the departments in the past, anc it 
the past 20 years they have appropriated $500,000,000 less, if I 
recall, than the estimates that the departments called for. >? 
that it can not well be said that the extravagance, if such t 
has been, can be laid at the doors of the Congress. 

Now, what does this bill propose? It proposes that insted 
of an irresponsible system of making estimates for Government 
needs there shall be a scientific and responsible system. \Vliat !s 
that scientific and responsible system to consist of? If |s t 
impose on the President of the United States the responsibility 
of assembling all the estimates of the bureaus of every depart 
ment and independent Government establishment and prov! ling 
for such pruning in the estimates made by bureau chicfs and 
department heads as may be justified by the needs of the Gov 
ernment activities. 

But it has been said by .nany that the President is 100 )| 
a man; that he is already overburdened with work and ought 
not to be charged with this new responsibility. My reply t 
that is that the President, being the only elective officia that 
represents all the American people, is the only man upo! om 
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he responsibility should be placed. The President alone has 
ihe power to say to every Cabinet officer that the expenditure 
yvithin his department-shall not exceed a certain amount within 
ny given year, and he under this law, if it becomes a law, is to 
furnished with an organ consisting of an organization presided 
over by a Iman who has suflicient executive ability to organize a 
force and to assemble information upon which the President may 
base an intelligent judgment. 

The organization which it is proposed to create under this 
law will be the instrumentality by means of which the Prest- 
dent will not only have the power but he will also have the 
facilities and the knowledge and the experience by which he 
will be able to present to the Congress a photograph of the 
unnual Government needs and a statement of the revenues 
with which to meet those needs. The proposition will be, I 
assume, that when the President appoints a man the head of 
in organization, such as this bill proposes, he will appoint a 
ian qualified to perform the onerous task to be imposed upon 
lim. I assume that it will be one of the first functions of this 
organization to call upon every bureau chief within the Gov- 
ernment to write a monograph of his own bureau, telling not 
ohly how the bureau came to be formed in the first instance, 
but what the activities of the bureau consist of. Not only 
shall this bureau chief be compelled to write the story of the 
unctions of this bureau but the story of each activity under 
every funetion. In this way this organization, which is to be 
supplied to the President, will be constantly at work. It will 
hecome expert in the knowledge of the bases of the Govern- 

ent. Somebody will be enabled for the first time, then, to 
realize what the various activities of the Government mean, 
they came to be established, what the purpose of each 
ureau is, what its function is in the Government, what ex- 
ravaganees, if any, have been practiced by the bureau in the 
past, and what economies may be introduced in the proper 
conduct of the bureau in the future. It has been said that the 
organization that is to be supplied to the President will as- 
sume superior jurisdiction oyer a Cabinet officer, and_ that, 
therefore, there will be friction in the various departments, 
but we all must remember that the bureau that we are sup- 
plving to the President is the instrumentality of the President, 
who is to be held personally responsible. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. TILSON. Would not a little friction sometimes be very 
calthful if applied just in that way? 

Mr. MADDEN, It might be; but, after all, the bureau itself 
s only the instrumentality to furnish information to the Presi- 
dent, and. with the information in his possession the President 
will be able to sit at the Cabinet table and tell his Cabinet chiefs 
just what they ought to do, and if there is any friction anywhere 
he will be able to dispel it by deciding the question instantly. 
\s it is to-day, under the law of 1909, called the Smith law, the 
Secretary of the Treasury assembles the estimates of the various 
departments, totals them, and if he finds, after submitting them 
‘io the House of Representatives, that the estimates of the ex- 
penditures are in excess of the estimates of the revenues, it then 
hecomes his duty to send those estimates to the President with 
full information as to the facts, and it becomes in turn the duty 
of the President to make recommendations to the Congress as to 
how these estimates may be reduced, or if, in the judgment of 
the President, they are not possible of reduction, then, as an 
ulternative, how the revenue may be raised to meet the increased 
expenditures. But the President has never functioned under 
that law. I believe, however, that the time has come when, if 
the President has the facilities to do the work, he will be very 
sind, indeed, to assume the responsibility, and it will not take 
much of his time, for he will have an expert corps of men who 
Will be engaged every day in the year to ascertain the facts in 
connection with the conduct of every bureau in every department 
of the Government, and these facts will be supplied to the Presi- 
dent in such form that it will not take any of his time, except to 
pass upon fundamentals. 

The advantage in imposing upon the President the burden of 
creating a budget for submission to the Congress is this: The 
President will be compelled by the facts in the case, as he sub- 
mits them, to defend his administration against the charge of 
extravagance, because if he recommends extravagant appropria- 
tions, as is frequently done now, it will be the function of the 
Congress then to criticize the President because of extravagance. 
The President submits every need of the Government at a given 
time, so far as he is able to find out what those needs may be, 
and the great debates of the country, in my judgment, will be 
had upon the question of the extravagance of Congress or the 
Question of the extravagance of the administration. There will 
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be nothing in the law to prohibit the Congress from increasing 
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or decreasing the recommendations made by the President. If 
the President’s recommendations are reasonable and economical}, 
and the Congress increases them and makes them extravagant, 
then the Congress will be put upon its defense before the country 
and will be compelled to defend the extravagance which it in- 
augurates by increasing the recommendations made by the 
resident. 

If, on the other hand, the President pays no attention what 
ever to the economical side of the financial needs of the coun 
try, and the Congress in its wisdom decides to reduce materially 
the recommendations made by the President, it will be for the 
President to defend himself against extravagance which his rec- 
cemmendations indicate. With over 3,000,000 income taxpayers 
now, 2nd more to come, the Nation is going to be more watehfu! 
than ever before of the expenditures made by the Government. 
I am glad that that is to be the case, because certainly the Goy- 
ernment has been running wild, the ship has been rudderless, the 
captain has been off watch, and there has been no head who 
might be held responsible. 

When this bill becomes a law, the great forum of America will 
find itself advised of every need of the Government by simply 


looking at the budget. There will then be for the first time an 
incentive on the one hand for the executive branch of the Goy- 


ernment to defend its right of claim to efficiency and economy 
and to charge extravagance to the Congress, and, on the other 
hand, an opportunity for the Congress to defend its claim to 
economy and efticiency and the charge of extravagance against 
the executive branch of the Government. This will give the 
picture as noe other method could do. We will have a pieture 
of America’s needs, and when the departments, from the Presi 
dent down, realize that they must defend their right to the contfi- 
dence of the people by the practice of proper economy, you can 
rest assured that they will understand why thev are extrava 
gant before they become so. If they know in advance that they 
are going to be obliged to defend their right to the people's 
confidence, they wiil study the needs of the Government for the 
first time, and they will continue to study those needs for all time, 
and they will be in a position, if criticism is leveled at them, 
of being able to answer the criticism and defend themselves. 

On the other hand, to-day we have an indiscriminate criti- 
cism of Congress for extravagant methods, and that is probably 
easily accounted for. It is easier to criticize men in the mass 
than it is to criticize the individual, and it is perhaps easier for 
men in the mass to be extravagant because of their ability to 
shift the load of responsibility onto the shoulders of some one 
else than it will be for the individual, when the limelight of pub- 
licity is leveled at his actions, to escape the responsibility of 
criticism by any subterfuge. 

We propose in this bill not only to do what I have indicated, 
but also to create a comptroller and auditor general, who is to 
be appointed by the President, by and with the advice and con 
sent of the Senate, whose term of office shall be during good 
behavior, who shall not be dismissible by the President un 
any circumstances, and who shall be retired from the office to 
which he is appointed only for certain well-defined reasons pro 
vided in the biil, and then only as the result of the enactment of 
legislation by the Congress. It is proposed to create this audito: 
and comptroller general so that he may be able to pass on all of 
the legal phases of every expenditure and at the same time audit 
the accounts and to make him so independent of the executive 
branch of the Government that no influence of any kind can be 
exercised over him in the discharge of his duties. If I have my 
way, when this legislation is completed, I shall propose the crea 
tion of a great committee of the House, to be known as the 
committee on expenditures, consisting of the best men in the 
House—because it is to be a great committee if it is created—to 
whom this auditor and comptroller general may report from day 
to day, and through that medium supply the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the Senate with such information as to whut 
is being done with the money appropriated as to keep the Con- 
gress advised in connection with every step taken. 

In this way we will have a check against the executive branch 
of the Government not only as to the methods of appropriating 
but as to the method of expenditure, and my judgment is that 
the foundation of the future financial system of economy could 
not be laid so well in any other way as by the adoption of th: 
bill which is now before you for consideration. | Anpplause.] 

Mr. CRISP. Will my friend yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Surely. 

Mr. CRISP... I have listened to the gentleman with much in- 
terest. I think it is a splendid bill, and I am in favor of if, and 
I know my friend is one of the best legislators in the House. I 
would like to have him give his views as to whether it is advis 
able or not to follow this step by concentrating all appropriations 
in one committee of the House? 
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Mr. MADDEN. Personally I am in favor of that. Of course, 
in the establishment of a single committee of the House you have 
one responsible body through which you can deal with the recom- 
mendations of the President. You bave the responsibility placed 
where no duplication can be had in connection with appropria- 
tions. It is true that no one committee of the House in itself 
could adjudicate all recommendations made for the expenditures 
of the Government. Whether you make one committee or more, 
ihis committee would have to be divided into subcommittees, as 
the Committee of Appropriations to-day is, and I apprehend 
that when the House passes this bill, and the Senate concurs, 
Wwe will find ourselves in a position where we will be glad 
to formulate the other section of reform indicated by the ques- 
tion of the gentleman from Georgia. For, after all, it would 
not be wise, nor would it be fair, to say that the only end of the 
Government that needs to be reformed is the executive. We 
ean not afford to go before the peeple and say that we have 
already acted by requiring the President to defend his claim to 
economy unless we put ourselves in the attitude of meeting the 
issue and being in a position to do likewise. 

Mr. CRISP. I want to say I thoreughly agree with the gen- 
tleman and I am very glad to have his views on it. 

Mr. MADDEN. You can not make this reform too sweeping 
for me, and I want to say to the gentlemen here and elsewhere 
that it makes no difference to me what committee I am on. 
Some people think that they must be on a particular comrnittee 
to have any influence in the House. Now, I would sooner be 
on the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
than any committee in the House, and my certificate of election 
is the only thing I need for that. I am under no obligation to 
any committee on committees for that place, and there ai] the 
legislation that is enacted by the Congress is considered under 
the five-minute rule and there you get real, legitimate con- 
sideration. So, after all, these men who may feel aggrieved at 
ithe possibility in advance of losing some prestige somewhere 
beeause they have not got a particular committee, it seems to 
me really are getting agitated too far in advance. Every man 
here knows that if you want to keep your head above the 
waves of this House you have got to keep swimming all the 
time. [Applause.] You can not rest on the merits of the 
achievement that you accomplished yesterday. It makes no 
difference how great a thing you accomplished yesterday you 
are only one of the common herd to-morrow, and you have got 
to live on what you can produce by industry, not genius. There 
is no genius here more than there is anywhere else. The man 
who works, has industry, has system, has integrity, has courage 
to meet the issue, has the facts to present to the Heuse, does 
not have to be an orator any more than I am. All he needs 
is to have the facts, have industry, courage, and integrity of 
purpose, and he will make a good Member of Congress, and 
that is what we hope to make out of every man here if there 


are any here who are not good Members of Congress, and I | 
doubt if there are; I have no idea there are. So I say we can 
net reform the executive end of the Government without re- 


forming ourselves, and for one I am proud to have been per- 
nitted to serve on this committee on the budget with the 
distinguished gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop], who is chair- 
man of the committee, and who has worked in season and out 


of season to produce the good that is to dow from the legislation | 


that is to follow the work of this great committee over which he 
has presided with such great distinction. [Applause.] 
Mr. BLANTON, Will the gentleman yield for a question? 
Mr. MADDEN. Certainly. 
Mr. BLANTON. How are we going to reform ourselves in 
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Mr. MADDEN. Every man here is here with the right io ex 
press his thoughts. If he has views, he has a right to expres: 
them. If his views are such as to bring around him a follow 
ing that other men do not happen to have, that is his goo fo. 
tune, and the country is fortunate, too, if he is the vieh- 
thinking kind of a man. The two great ex-Speakers of tho 
House are men who have stood the test of American confidence. 
[ Applause. ] 

They are entitled to the respect and the confidence of every 
right-thinking American. They have views, and they have th 
courage to express them, They have never faltered in the 
patriotie discharge ef their duty. And I am proud to be able 
to stand upon this floor and say that it has been my privilege 
and my pleasure and that I consider it a great honor to hay 
1ad the opportunity to sit at the feet of these great men me: 
tioned by the gentleman from ‘Texas. 

One more word and I shall close. I wish to say thai no 
greater chance to perform a patriotic service has ever fallen 
to the lot of any man living under the flag than the opportunity 
afforded to support the great measure now before the Congress 
I predict that with, this measure enacted into law economy in 
Government expenditures will result, system will be in:aueu- 
rated where chaos now reigns, and opportunity for inform: tion 
to the American people, such as has never been afforded berore, 
will be at the disposition of any man who cares to know about 
the finances of his country. And there can be no doubt thet 2 
system of economy is bound to result when we throw the lime 
light of publicity upon the acts not only of the Congress and of 


its individual Members, but on the President and every man 
who owes allegiance to him in the executive branches of the 


Government. I thank you. [Applause.] 

I yield back the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman yields back four miliies 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairnian, I would like to as] 
if there is any Member on either side of the Chamber who wishes 
to speak in opposition to the bill? If so, I will be glad to yield 
If not, I yield 40 minutes to the 
tleman from Oklahoma {Mr. Howarp]. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman from Oklahoma p 
me to propound a parliamentary inquiry to the Chair? 

Mr. HOWARD. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr, Chairman, I desire to present a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BLANTON. It develops now within a very short tine 
after general debate has begun that there is no opposition on the 
floor of this House to the budget bill now under consideration. 
Then, if that is the case, why take up 12 hours of the Congress 
in debate of the measure when you can net find any opposition 
to it on the floor? 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman has not siated a parlia 
mentary inquiry. The gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. How \1v| 
will proceed. 

Mr. BLANTON. I thought ihe Chair was in control of tlic 
time of the committee. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the «vi 
mittee, referring to the question propeunded by the gentleman 
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| from Texas, I would be so delighted to see this bill pass tha 


as far as the little time I am going to consume is concerned, 
if we eould take an immediate vote and make this bill a part 


| of the laws of this country, I would gladly yield my privilest 


In fact, Mr. Chairman, I am especially delighted at the manner 


| in which this bill and the proposition to establish a bude! 


tle face of the crack of the bull whip that comes once in a while | 


like we had yesterday and this morning? 

Mr. MADDEN. TI have never heard of such a thing as the 
crack of the whip since I have been a Member of Congress, and 
i have been here for a good many years. I have been as free 
independent in my action as air. No man living during the 
urs of my service in Congress has ever told me what to do. 
Neither one of my constituents nor any man has presumed 
to tell what to do here. Every man here is equal. 
man counts fer what he is worth. Some men count for more, 
some for less; it depends on their industry 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman 
question ? 

Mr. MADDEN. Surely. 

Mr. BLANTON. Does the gentleman think that in the face 
of such speeches as were made here by the two ex-Speakers of 
the House, one on each side of the aisle, by the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, and by other 
streng Members of this Congress, that anyone could have with- 
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vield for a further 


Each | 


system for the United States Government is being received b) 
the Members of Congress. I am especially delighted that |! 
have had an opportunity to participate in the hearings «and 
in drawing this measure, because it calls to my mind that fo! 
many years, along with my good colleague, the gentleman from 
Kansas (Mr. Wutre], when neither he nor I was a Meme! 
of this body, but when we were members of another organiz:itio! 
studying the great problems of taxatiou and the expenditure 0! 
public moneys as members of the National Tax Associ:!ion, 
I have been urging a budget system not only fer the Nation:! 
Government but for all State, city, amd county governments. 

And I am especially glad that the time seems now to hive 
come when the United States Government, through the «adop- 
tion of this bill, will set the precedent by which all Govern- 
ments will look closely and further and with more business 
interest toward the expenditure of public moneys. 

I consider that this is probably the most important measure 
that has or will come before this special session of Congress. 
Those who have given careful thought to this matter realize 
that a budget system is not only necessary now, but has beet 


stood that eloquence and logic other than by the crack of the | for years past. There is another feature in connection with 
| this legislation that is pleasing to me, and that is the fact that 
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partakes not at all of a political nature. I am especially 
delighted that this Congress has risen in this matter far above 
political lines and that the leaders and the big men of the | 
country in and out of Congress, both Democrats and Repub- | 
licans, are joining in the support of this much-needed reform. | 

It was very gratifying to me when ex-President Taft, Gov. | 
Lowden of Illinois, Secretary of the Treasury Carter Glass, 
the Hon. Swagar Sherley, and the Hon. John J. Fitzgerald, and | 
other prominent men who have given a study to Government | 
finances came before the committee and indorsed the commit- 
tee’s efforts to bring forth a fair and efficient budget measure. 
1 believe it is an omen that the Government is going to improve 
its administration of affairs and that we have finally reached a 
conclusion that Government must be administered in a more 
economical and simplified manner. And I trust that this will 
establish a precedent, and that we will get together on other 
creat Ineasures, as we are together on this, and do something 
real in behalf of the people of this country. 

Now, When this measure becomes a law we may not all agree 
us to the method of carrying out its provisions on the floor and 
in the committees of the House, but let me urge upon the Con- 
vress that we need not let this enter into our feelings as to the 
pissage of this bill. Let us establish the budget system, now 
ihat we have an opportunity, and after its establishment if 
there are flaws they can be remedied. Congress has always risen, 
und always will rise, to the position of doing the right thing 

nd in handling questions properly as they come before it, and I 
urge that we do not let our differences of opinion as to the en- 
foreement of this budget system in our own House interfere with 
our votes as to the passage and the initiation of a budget system. 

[ have for years been very much interested in the establish- 
ment of a budget system, and my interest in this system has 
srown out of my experience as a public official and the conse- 
quent knowledge of public expenditure and the raising of reve- 
ues gained from the publie service. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Will my friend from Oklahoma yield for 
i question, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. HOWARD. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. As I understand, I will say to the gentle- 
ileman, from the casual reading of this bill, the enforcement of 
this budget system is provided for in the bill? 

Mr. HOWARD. No. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I would like to have the gentleman’s idea 
upon the enforcement. 

Mr. HOWARD. I was referring to the question, as did the 
zentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappen], of the number of com- 
inittees we had to handle in the House. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I did not understand just what the gen- 
(leinan meant by the enforcement. As I understood, the Presi- 
lent submits the estimates to Congress. 

Mr. HOWARD. My language was perhaps a little bit mis- 
leading, but what I was referring to was how the matter should 
le handled in the House. 

As I was saying, Mr. Chairman, my support of the budget 
system) has come by reason of my experience in the matter of 
expending and raising public revenues. For four years I was 
the purchasing agent of my State and expended practically all 
of the money that it expended for State government. Then for 
four years I was the State auditor for my State, and audited 
ull of the bills against public revenues. And I want to say 
right here, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, that 
if this bill went no further than to that paragraph or section 
creating a comptroller general and concentrating the payment 
of all bills and the settlement of all claims against the United 
States in one department with a determined authority, it would 
be sufficient and .great and beneficial legislation. I consider, 
Mr. Chairman, that this one section of the bill will be very 
beneficial, and will prove to be a very economic one and a benefit 
to the taxpayers of the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, the rapidity with which public expenditures 
have inereased is amazing and shocking. Too much of a tend- 
ency to live on, and not under, the Government has been de 
veloped, 

Of course, Mr. Chairman, Iam a new Member of the Congress, 
and I do not want to be understood as criticizing, but rather 
desire to take the position of suggesting. In my opinion—and 
[ believe it can be substantiated by an investigation—both our 
National, State, and municipal governments employ too many 
people. There is too great a degree of multiplication of service, | 
and beyond question there is too great a tendency to purchase 
too much material and supplies for use in public service. I 
want it understood, however, Mr. Chairman, that I am in no 
way criticizing the present or past administrations when I make 
the suggestion that teo many people are employed in govern- 
ment and that much money is wasted in the purchase of | 
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materials and supplies, because if a condition of useless and ex- 
travagant expenditure of public money does exist at this time 
it is due to the fact that the present system of collecting and 
spending public moneys has been handed down to us as a legacy 
from other years. In fact, I can remember, Mr. Chairman, 
when I was a boy in Kentucky, of hearing my father and his 
neighbors complain of heavy taxes and how the burdens of goy- 
ernment seemed to increase instead of decrease. 

Mr. Chairman, the proposition of increased burden of govern- 
ment is one with which we will continually have to contend. 
Why, Mr. Chairman, when I was a boy in a little town in the 
hills of Kentucky, if some fellow had come into that town and 
suggested that he was going to teach the boys of that little town 
how to become carpenters, the old town carpenter down there, 
who built what few buildings we had, or repaired them, would 
have taken a hand ax and would have run that fellow out of 
that town, and he would have said, “I have been training the 
boys of this community to become carpenters for many years, and 
I have made of them good carpenters, and we do not need you 
down here.” Likewise, if some one had gone into that com- 
munity when I was a boy and said, “ I am going to teach the girls 
how to cook,” she would have insulted every grandmother down 
there, because the grandmothers would have maintained that 
they had been making good cooks out of the girls there ever 
since the history of Kentucky had begun and they could continue 
to do so. 

But, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, the people 
demanded domestic-science departments, and they demanded 
manual-training departments, in their schools, and it was well 
that they should have them. But now that they have been 
established, it is also well to bear in mind that in having them 
they must pay for them. But it is also well, Mr. Chairman, that 
we as legislators or public officials of the State or the Federal! 
Government should bear in mind that as these demands upon 
us for increased functions of government are made, in meeting 
them we should also in every way possible provide for main- 
taining what the people desire on the most economical basis 
possible. As a matter of fact, I doubt if any system that we 
adopt in the matter of spending public moneys will reduce the 
amount of public money to be expended as compared with what 
we are spending under normal conditions. As the Government 
increases, the expenditures are going to increase, and it is my 
opinion that a good budget system, properly carried out, as 
we anticipate in this bill, will and should stop the waste in 
public expenditures. 

The old method of collecting and spending public moneys has 
had its day. The people are not now, and have not been for 
some time past, satisfied with that system. They are not satis- 
fied with a system that collects from them extraordinary 
amounts of money in the name of taxation, and then spends 
it in a haphazard manner, without thought and careful atten- 
tion, such as a private citizen would give to the expenditure 
of his private funds. 

Mr. Chairman, the expenditures for government must be looked 
squarely in the face as a problem to be solved before they assume 
proportions more disconcerting. The evil against which the 
national budget system would operate is the multiplication of 
Government functionaries, which is one of the most ancient evils 
with which we have to deal; it is this multiplication of Govern- 
ment functionaries which I most fear in the matter of economical 
government. Under the old system a multiplication of govern- 
mental departments and employees has grown until the people of 
this country are staggering under the burden. I was once asked 
the question as to what was the attitude of the taxpayers toward 
public expenditures. My reply to same was, and is, if the tax- 
payers of this country would really give serious thought to public 
expenditure of money, what they would say about it would not 
look well in print and we could not repeat it to our wives, 
mothers, and daughters. Why did I and why do I say that? 
secause an analysis of public expenditures, in my opinion, shows 
that in this Government, and in each State and in each munici- 
pality in this country, too many people are employed in public 
service. In the past, Congress, State legislatures, and many 
kinds of tax levying and tax enforcing bodies have given great 
thought and study to the manner of levying and enforcing tax 
laws, but I have never known and can find but very little history 


which records that any of us have given thought and study in 2 
scientific manner to the expenditure of public moneys. And I 
say to the Congress that we have reached the time where it Is 


more necessary that we give thought and study to the expendi- 
ture of money than we do to the levying and collecting of taxes 
It makes no difference financially to the victim what becomes o 
his money, whether it is taken from him by a at 
the point of a polished revolver or in the name © 
do not say that the taxpayers of this cour ban 
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hut L do say that system of multiplication in government has 
srown until much money is being spent for governmental] pur- 


poses that could be saved to the taxpayers if a proper and 
scientific renovating of our system was made. 

There must be in this country not only a reform in the ex- 
penditure of moneys but there must be a reform in taxation, 
because business is staggering and suffering under the burdens 
under whick we are now laboring, and unless relief to business 
from taxation is given in some manner in the very near future 
I fear the result. There must be a scientific renovating of 
our system, and I believe that a proper and scientific renova- 
lion hand in the adoption of the bill that we now have 
before us, 

Mr. ALMON,. Will the ventleman yield for a question? 

Mr. HOWARD. Yes. 

Mr. ALMON. Will the gentleman kindly cali to our attention 
soine case illustrating multiplication of work in any depart- 
iments of the Government, so as to show the importance of pre- 
venting that? 

Mr. HOWARD. Yes. A few days ago I called the. attention 
of this House to a case when, as State auditer of the State of 
Oklahoma, I had made an analysis. of the employees of the 
Governipent and of that State, and I found that in the State of 
Oklahoma there are about 1,100 people employed in. health 
work, For instance, we have down there a city. health depart- 
inent, 2 county health department, a State health department, 
and regulations and activities of the Federal Public Health 
Service, with the result that, with different rules.and regula- 
‘ions, before the health laws can be enforced the only. person 
who is needed is the underiaker. [Laughter.| 

Another case: As J stated a few days ugo on the tleor of the 
louse, in that same analysis I discevered that a part of my 


is at 


State is below the quarantine line, and. they had. started to 
eradicate the cattle tick. As State auditor of. the State of 


Oklahoma I found that we had traveling over thai State some- 
thing like 50 men on a salary and expense aecount eradicating 
the cattle tick in Oklahoma and preparing it to be put above 
ihe quarantine line. J found that ati the same time the 
National Government had about 40 or 50 men trayeling over 
the State of Oklahoma engaged in the same work of attempt- 
ing to eradicate the cattle, tick—-40 or 50 men in the employment 
ot the State enforcing the law and 40 or 50 men in the empley- 
ment of the Federal Government enforcing the sume law. These 
fellows had different ideas as to what they should do. They 
had different ifteas as to the best solution im which. to dip the 


eattle. They had different ideas as to what was the proper} 
inaterial out of which to build ‘the vats. 
They quarreled about this and that. The result was that 


in some of the counties the cattlemen got sore, and there were 
some vats blown up. In many instances, as a result of this 
double work and these conflicting opinions, when they finally 
sot together and ready to enforce the quarantine law the cow 
had died of old age and the rnvages of the tick. [Laughter. ] 

Mr. ALMON. Will the gentleman 
legislation will relieve that situation? 

Mr. HOWARD. I do not know that this legislation will re- 
lieve that situation, but in speaking on this bill I am only taking 
oecasion to call attention to a condition that exists. Certainly 
if we go into a study of economic government, and establish fune- 
(ions for studying it, some attention may be given to conditions 
of this kind, aud if we are to get free of the burdens of taxation 
omebody will devise some remedy and cut out the multiplicity 
of work that is now being done by the States and the Federal 
(overnment. 

illustrations of the multiplicity of publie work can be cited 
limit, and remedies must be sought and found. The 
onomy can not be denied. To my mind the adop- 
i budget system as provided in this bill will be a long 
step toward the solution of this question. In these days when 
ther a constant and loud complaint because of growing tax 
burdens and increase of expenditure, very much thought is being 
viven to the cause thereof. T believe that one of the most satis- 

tory ways in which to meet the situation is the adoption of a 
bnrdget sys forth in this bill, which will not only relieve 
the feeling of discontent among the taxpayers but should put the 
trovernment on an cflicient and economical basis. 

The budget should show, and I am sure will under this bill, 
the actual financial condition and estimates as to the fnture 
based on these conditions. This might not mean the lessening of 
expenditures, for necessarily as the Government and population 
yrow legitimate expenditures must increase. But waste must be 
stopped, and under a budget system as provided ‘for in this bill 
l believe if will be stopped. We must seek to spend our money 
for preper requirements, As our population grows and various 
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| the early days of our history, carried forward by private indi 
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| $1,114,000.000 but $134,000.000, 


| ing revenues for these purposes. 
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forms of government take on new functions, so there will be a; 
increase in expenditures. The duty of the budget as provided 
for in this measure will be to see that the expenditures are mac, 
for proper purposes. The budget system means that there mys; 
be estimates of needs and estimates of resources that may he 
available to meet such needs, ; 

The budget system, in. my opinion, is a cure for invisible goy-. 
ernment. It means practical executive supervision; it means 
the careful expenditure of the people’s money; it means stric; 
accountability ; it means publicity ; and it means administration 
preparedness. 

And L urge that this bill will properly protect the people in «|! 
sections of the country, and assure to the overburdened taxpay 
ers relief from the burden of taxes under which they are now 
suffering—burdens of taxation for which no party or adminis 
tration is responsible but which have come down to us from a 
system that may have been good in the early days of the Repub- 
lic, but owing to the growth of.our country and the economic 
conditions has become obselete and faulty. [Applause. ] 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the gent) 
man from Idaho [Mr, Frencw]. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, when 2 boy of 12 years of age 
gets his first job at 50 cents a day he does not need to devise a 
very elaborate system for keeping track of his income and his 
expenditures, but whatever system would be devised, if ther« 
were system .to it, would be called a budget. Now, when this 
same bey becomes a man and establishes himself in some line of 
business that involves, as does the mercantile business, a multi- 
tude of. transactions that have to do with expenditures aggregat 
ing hundreds of thousands or millions of dollars, the system or 
scheme, that must be worked out by which he will keep track 
of his income and his. expenditures may,alsa very properly be 
called a budget, but it will be a budget. of; very comprehensive 
character. For the boy a budget may be desirable; for the man 
a budget is necessary, 

Now, the same proposition holds good for the Government, 
When we became a Government our. expenditures were very 
small in comparison with, our expenditures te-day. Not only 
were they small in. total amounts, but they. were small propor- 
tionately. 

Our population in 1790 was less than four million, and our total 
average expenditures for the first five years after our organiza 
tion as a Government were less than $6,000,000 per year. To be 
exact, our population in 1790 was 3,929,625, and our average ex- 
penditure for the first five years’ history of our country aggre- 
sated $5,854,172. This was equal to $1.84 per capita. At that 
time the problem of government was one that had to do with 1 
very limited number of agencies, which chiefly had to do with 
policing the Nation through an Army and a Navy, administering 
justice in so far as this was involved in making and executing: 
national laws, maintaining our place internationally, and provid- 
Matters that to-day are re 
garded as of prime importance as Government functions wer 


viduals or else were not attended to at all. Gradually, howeve! 
with our development as a Nation, we came to regard as res} 
bilities belonging to the Government as a whole a multitude of 
matters that in the early days had no part under the Govern 
ment, or, if at all considered, were handled in most simple 
fashion. But our Government developed and our national wants 
increased, until in the middle of the last century our per capita 
expenditures, instead of being $1.34, had mounted up to about 
$2.25 in 1850 and $5.70 in the period of 1880 and $8.85 in 1900 
and $11.14 in 1916 for every. man, woman, and child in the 
United States. Our population that year was estimated «| 
100,000,000 people and our expenditures were. $1,114,987,012. 

It will be seen that while our population Juad increased fro 
less than four million to one hundred million—or, in other words, 
had multiplied itself by 25—our expenditures had increased from 
less than $6,000,000 to more than $1,000,000,000—or, in other 
words, had multiplied itself two hundred times. 

Now, if our expenditure in 1916, which was the last year befor 
the Great. War, had been upon the basis per capita of our ex- 
penditure during the first five years of our country’s history. we 
would have expended in 1916 to maintain our Government! 0! 
This suggests why we live 
come to atime when we should have a definite budget system. 

Mr. DUNBAR. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRENCH. Yes. 

Mr. DUNBAR. The gentleman has stated that two years 0 
our expenditures bad so increased that they amounted to $11 for 
every man, woman, and child in the United States, It is estl- 
mated now that our expenditures during the coming years, witll- 


Lisi 





reduction in the amount of our annual debts, will ap- 
ate $5,000,000,000 per year, and on a basis of $5,000,000,000 
nenses will amount to S50 2 year for every man, woman. 
ld, so that while two or three years ago they amounted to 
» now have to look forward to an expenditure of $50. 
Mr. FRENCH. 
‘ect, as the years go by, it is all the more reason why we 
iid have a budget system. I have purposely omitted discuss- 
ihe large expenses of the last two years, because I wanted 
norimal conditions I that rea- 


to take the Government 
{ mentioned 1916. 


wider For 


Mr. DUNBAR. Will the gentleman yield again? 
Mr. FRENCH. Just briefly. 
\ir. DUNBAR. I want to ask the gentleman if the condi- 


will not be normal which will require an expenditure of 
$5,000 OOF ),000 ? 
Mr. FRENCH. I 


do not doubt that under normal conditions 


t 
it 


cpeuses Will be greatly increased over what they were two or 
ears ago, but just how much I do not know. 

in what way are our expenses increasing? Is there a 
which they can be cut down? 
\ly own notion is, with regard to the expenditure of public 


ioney, that we should determine the necessity for the expendi- 

that we should determine whether or not that which is ac- 
plished by the expenditure of money is wise and beneficial 
the people; we should determine whether or not that which 
; done had best be done by the Government or by private initia- 
Then, if it shall be determined that the problem is one for 
‘overnment to meet instead of the private individual, our 
nsibility is to see to it that under the Government it shall 
be carried forward with the utmost regard for the public interest 
the standpoint of expense. 





how how the Government has expanded, let me call atte 
» one or two of the agencies of government. 
POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT. 
ke the Post Office Department. Why, the first year after | 


overnment was formed we had 75 post offices throughout 

he then United States. To-day we have more than 50,000 post 
During the first five years of our country’s history we 

nded on an average $83,784 per year. In other words, 2 
per capita to maintain the Post Office Department was 
it cost our people annually during the first five years of 
ountry’s history; just one postage stamp of to-day 
man, woman, and child was all that was necessary 
entire year. Well, most of our people could not read and 
; we did not have any newspapers and periodicals ; we had 
agazines, and, in fact, in this line we were leading r: 

s inple life. 

Mr. STEVENSON. 

\ir. FRENCH, Briefly. 

‘ir. STEVENSON, Would the genileman inform us what the 
e was at that time? Was it not 25 cents on the letter? 
RENCH. Probably so. I do not have the figures, but I 
t talking of the rate on the individual letter. The gentle- 
ancestors nay have placed 25 cents on a particular letter 
d it, but when they were doing that there were dozens of 
who were not mailing letters at all. I am speaking of the 
e per individual. It was 2 eents per individual at that 
ompared with upwards of $3 per individual to-day. 

hv that has come about is the general educa 

our people and demands made by people who are edu 


ASO] 


our people can all read and write—that is, most of 

including the children. We have a multitude of magazines 

Wspapers published throughout the United States, and 

es think that they are badly abused unless they can take 

proportionate share of publications. We all write letters. 

; eople are closely knit together from one end of the country 
other by means of the Post Office Department. 

1918 we had 54,845 separate post offices, and for the fiscal 

iding June 80, 1918, our expenditures for the maintenance 

t department were $324,833,728, in comparison with $82, 

i790, or, in other words, we expended $3.06 per capita for the 

enhance of our Post Office Department. 

uld you abolish the Post Office Department and thus save 

oney? Of course you would not. 

inéeans more than the handling of letters; means our 

{lice money order system; it means the delivery of 

eutions: it means the free rural delivery system for the 

of our country; it means the city carrier system in our 

ties and the delivery of mail two or three times a day; it 

eans the maintenance of the parcels post. In other words, 

«a multitude of agencies that the 


it 


Ope 


ieans the maintenance of 


people of our country regard quite as essential to living at the 


for | 
for j 
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Of course, if the gentleman’s figures prove to 





beginning of the twentieth century as w: the n enance o 
the 75 post offi quite essential to U ving of our forefather 

LTO0 

The Was ho such thing as a Deparinment \g ir 
until nearly hundred years after our country was born, l 
it was nearly 50 years after cur beginning as a Nation before 
the first appropriation was made along lines that are usually 
considered as the essential reasons for the maintenance of the 
department. True, we had built roads and canals in the early 
days, but » did so not from the standpoint of agriculture, but 


from the 


fense ; 


iandpoint of military necessity, the standpoint of de- 
extent, possibly, 


SOL from the standpoint of com- 
merce 

In 1859, however, the Congress appropriated $1,000 for the 
purchase of seeds to help out the farming sections of the <« 
try when it seemed advisable that from a national standpoint 
the Government should assist. but it was 20 years _ later 
than that before our appropriations along lines that we 


nize agricultural in 


‘oun 


recog- 


as character amounted to more than 
$40,000. In fact, in 1860 the appropriation was $40,000. . In 
1888 the Department of Agriculture was given the rank of a 
Cabinet department, and that year the Congress appropri: 
$971.823 for its maintenance. The appropriation for the 
1918 was $33,986,487. 
Would we abolish the Agriculture Department? Would 


give over the assistance that is being furnished the plant indu 
try throughout the United States, that is being furnished to the 


cotton growers of the South, that is being furnished to the grain 
producers of the West, that is being furnished to the growers oj 
fruit in the New England States or on the Pacific coast: woul 


we abandon the work of eradication of pests that destroy our 


crops; would we abandon the fight against disease that extermi- 
nates cattle or horses or hogs? Rather, there probably is no- 


Where an expenditure of $33,000,000 that in results brings such 
tremendous profits as the expenditure of the $33,000,000 throug 


the Agriculture Department of our country. Yet, gentlemen, 
that cost alone is more than it cost to muintain the Government 
of the United States during all of the tirst five years of the his- 
| tory of our country. 
A BILLION-DOLLAR 
I have mentioned the development of our country wud hay 
| referred to two of the departments by way of illustration. W 
have numerous other départments and the expenditure in all o 


ither | 


them aggregates upward of $1,000,000,000. In other words, in- 
| stead of being a small Nation with limited income and witl 
limited expenses, we have become an immense Nation, mail 
iained at stupendous cost, and I take it that the people are in 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? | 





such harmonious demand fer the maintenance of the diff 
agencies of Government, and believe that these agencies car 
be better carried on through the Government taking the lead 
ov initiative than through private means, that w hall 
again fall below approximately the billion-dollar sum 
annual maintenance of our public affairs 
CRITICS hi \ 

During the last several years especially there ha i 
siderable discussion of the budget question, and crit 
been made of the Government and of Congress on thi jer 
|! to which I want to give very brief attention 

There are two kinds of critics—the true and the false. The 
true critic who discusses the budget system knows what he i 


140) | 


The Post Office Depart- | 


talking about and his discussions are alway 
whether his point of view and 
The false critic, ! who criticizes at so much 
per line in the press or magazines and so much per speech on 
the platform, and who is rather careiess touching facts and con- 
ditions of which he pretends to be advised. 
who are more profuse than 
to know little about the 


s helpful, no matter 


conclusions are right or 


wrong. 


‘1 
wmowever, 18 Lhe one 


These latter critics, 
the former, as x matter of fuct, seem 
structure of their Government and 
nothing that I can discover that is worth while touching t 
budget question. Congress, being made up of a great manv 
Members, is quite a safe object for attack, and so these cri 
find it rather profitable to themselves to hurl broadside © 
at Congress and hold up before their audiences or readers the 
extravagance of the country, placing the responsibility for tl 


ie 


extravagance upon Congress. I want to call to your attention 
figures that will show the estimates made to Congress by the 
various departments for expenditures asked for year by yeur, 
together with the appropriations made by Congress in recogni- 
tion of these requests. The table that I am including sul 

with 1897 anc rune down to 1916—a period of 20 yea rhe 
last year is the year before the Great War, and the pe is 


practically a normal time. 
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¢ itive itement cahibiting, for ihe 20-year period covering the 
7 to 1916, inclusive, the gran d total of estimates sub- 
, e Baeecutive and the grand total of apprepriations granted | 
Excess of Excess of 
: , Appropriaiions. estimate appropriations. 
SOT », 134, 193.92 $515, Bd <9 B29. BOR Be Be ibs 000s cd mccce sche 
. 16. 047. 28 528, 30 G, 780, GGs< 8S [oo cncccosecceess 
0 )22, 533. 22 893, 231, 615. 55 } 4 A eer ° 
0 6. 489. 64 674,981, 022. 29 79, 025, 467. 35 [os eeceeecererece 
90} », 248. 78 710, 15), 852.88 57, 204,385. 90 | 
} 7 4,894.24 730, 338, 575. 99 10, ( 036, 228. 25 
76.3 318. 47 1 RY), 624, 496. 55 ; ; $24, 276, 178. 0S 
) 765. 455, 776. 39 753, 596. 02 12, 398, 270. 28 
Lou ). 974, 206. 79 781, 172,375.18 19, 891,831.61 
19) 26). 367. 21 $2), 184, 634. 96 15, 075, 732. 25 ! ongsdscoenses 
1% 795.415. 47 879.58). 185. 16 BEE ts bebe 
1G 1) 12. GN 92), 798, 143. 80 i. see b ated ane ele « 
19. ) 6 1. 008, 397 na AO hee so a ie ae 
191 l 11 | 1,044 on 12 ). SY 
boil 1.023. 145, 769.58 | 1,927,901, 629 1s 
12 1. 026, 287, 595. 81 1’ 026" 62, 881 72 
1913 104), 648, 026.55 | 1,019, 412, 710. 91 
1914 1, 15), 206, 963. 14 | 1,098, 678, 788. 49 
191: 1,152,681, 777.02 | 1,116, 118, 138.55 : > 
1916 1,135, 187,984.31 + 1, 114, 937, 012. 02 20, BD, Sie OP bo ceccccscscavaces 
Tota Is 860, S68. 38 (17, 465, 240, 253. 71 168 66 24,671, 553. 99 
Net exce f 
EN ge oo ieee eka ns 655, 623, G24. G7 }.< ccc ccccccesocs 
| The appropriations for 1903 include the sum of $59, 130,090 for the | Panat na Canal, 
an amount not submitte l in the estimates for that fiscal year. If that amount be | 


chminated, the exces of « stimates would be $25,853,821.92 


Now 


ments 


whit the table show? It shows that the depart- 
have asked for appropriations amounting 
NGS.38. It also shows that Congress made appropriations of 
X17 165,240,2 0.7 1. 
aress refused to appropriate as much as the departments asked 
for and that the sum total saved by the Congress over 
departments asked for aggregated $555,620,614.67. Now, during 
this period of 20 years, in 1903 the Congress appropriated a 
little than $25,000,000 in excess of the department esti- 
mates. This excess is explained when I say that that year 
Congress appropriated $50,130,000 for the construction of the 
Panama Canal, which was not included in the estimates. Also, 
in 1912 Congress appropriated a little less than $400,000 more 
than the departments asked for, but this will not seem surpris- 
ing when I say that of the amount appropriated by Congress 
that year $8,000,000 of that was for the Post Office Department, 
in addition to that which the department had asked for. This 
vimount was made necessary largely by reason of the extension 
of rural delivery system. 

were to take the last two years instead of the 20 years 
Kuropean war, I would show you estimates of the 
departicenis in excess of appropriations of hetween one and two 
billions of dollars; and if I were to take the years preceding 


’ : 
does 


less 


the 
ix. 2 


hefore the 


the 20-year period referred to, I would still show you appropria- 

tions much less than the estimates made by the departments. 
Now. what does this mean? Why, it means that the depart- 

ments and not the Congress are the ones that are extravagant, 


and T may say that my experience in Congress has been that 


It shows that in all but two years the Con- | 


what the | 


the departinents are constantly making demands, while it 
requires every energy of the Members of Congress to keep 
the appropriations down. Under our present system depart- 
ment officers haunt our offices, press themselves upon Members | 
of Congress in the Capitol, and even, as IT have seen them, 
day after day sit in the galleries io see what Members are 
opposing or advocating the pet plans that the departments are 
pressing upon Congress, 
\gain, there are some critics who urge a budget system, and 
out their only exeuse lies in the public buildings and grounds 

ppropriations Why, gentlemen, from the foundation of our 
fovernhiment down to 1917 the total appropriations for public 
buildings, including sites, repairs, restorations of buildings, and 
so forth, aggregate $351,988,000. Now, from the beginning of 
ol Governinent down to June 30, 1917, the total expense of 
government had been $40,000,000,000. In other words, all the | 
appropriations for public buildings make an amount less than 
1 per cent of the total running exnenses of the Government, 
and yet these critics would magnify these amounts and try to 
make the country believe that the Government was spendthrift 
und extravagant on the basis of this very small percentage of 


expenditure on the part of the Government. Even if the entire 


sunount ha@ been unworthily spent, the amount would be less 
than 1 per cent; but the faet of the matter is that most of 


the money appropriated for even public buildings and grounds 
has becn wisely spent, and, of course, in this amount must be 
ine luded the necessary publie buildings not only in Washington 
vut il ‘at cities of the country. , 


ull thie | 
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And then when it comes to rivers and harbors appr 
tions, the total spent by the Government up to 1915 
$980,000,000, or less than 24 per cent of the moneys 
priated for the maintenance of the Government. 


pny 


Mr. Chairman, I resent these false statements that 
dulged in by false critics. I resent the activities of such fa). 


critics from the standpoint of the public good. The anarchisy j. 
limited in his activity to the distance that his bomb will ea) 

destruction, but the false critic, the man who deliberately how. 
mines the confidence of the people in their public service 
worse than the anarchist, because the poison that he distri} 
goes far and wide, and while it does not directly destroy 


ings, as does the bomb of the anarchist, it furnishes the jedi, 
for the propagation of anarchy and thereby the overthrow o; 
orderly government. One of the greatest assets that a county: 
can have is a government in which the people can hay ‘ 
dence. 


I have served in Congress with members of various pi 
parties. I have opposed them upon the rostrum and 


political campaigns and on the floor of this Chamber, but | 
could not say other than that the overwhelming number of 
Members of Congress, and of public officers generally, wit 
whom I have come in contact have had the interest a e] 
being of their country at heart and have been citizens vw) 


would not sell the responsibility that has been imposed 
them for the weight of the world in gold. The Congress | ; 
mistakes, administration ofticers make mistakes, but it sh 1] 
written in the heart and conscience of every citizen of 
Republie that, for the most part, their public officials ring 
and are laboring as they see it for the cause that will m 


J | greatest good to the people they represent. 
to $18,020.860,- 


THE NEED OF A BUDGET. 

For a good many years thoughtful people have 
realize that we ought to have a budget system. Now, 
nothing magie about the word “ budget”; all that it nx 
an orderly estimate, by a proper agency of our Government 
the needs of the Government in all its ‘departments for { 
proaching year and a proper and careful estimate of t 
pective revenues for the same year. Now, that is all 
to the matter. ‘The problem that we have before us is ( 
the proper agency and indicating just what that ag 
have to do. 

It goes without saying that our present system is wrou \ 
do have something of a budget; we do have something 
estimate of the expenditures and of the prospective re 
The trouble is it is not carefully worked out and it is not pres« 
to our country by the responsible agencies having to «: 
its administration in a comprehensive, compact, and lucid 

Under the law it is made the duty— 
of the heads of the several executive departments, and’ of 
officers authorized or required to make estimates, to furnish 
Secretary of the Treasury, on or before the 15th day of Octobe: 
year, their annual estimates for the public service, to be incl 
the Book of Estimates prepared by law under his direction, and 
of failure to furnish estimates as herein required it shall be th: 
the Secretary of the Treasury to cause se be prepared in the ' 


en 


Department, on or before the Ist day of November of each year, « 
for such appropriations as, in his judgment, shall be requisit: 
such case, which estimates shall be included in the Book of | 
prepared by law under his direction for the consideration ol ' 
(Mar. 3, 1901, Stat. L., vol. 31, p. 1009, sec, 5.) 


The statutes further provide that- 


All annual estimates for the public service 
gress through the Secretary of the Treasury, 
the Book of Estimates prepared under his direction, 

The statutes further provide 

All estimates of appropriations and 
propriations intended for the consideration and seeking 
any of the committees of Congress shall be transmitted 
through the Secretary of the Treasury, and in no other 
the said Secretary shall first cause the same to be properly 
compiled, indeyed, and printed, under the supervision of th 
the division of bookkeeping and warrants of his department. 
1884, Stat. L., vol. 23, p. 254, see. 2.) 


The act of March 4, 1909, provides that- 


Immediately upon the receipt of the regular annual estima 
propriations needed for the various branches of the Govyernm 
be the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury to estimate a: 
may be the revenues of the Government for the ensuing fiscal | 
if the estimates for appropriations, including the estimat 
necessary to meet all continuing and permanent appropriativ 
exceed the estimated revenues the Secretary of the Treasury sh 
mit the estimates to Congress as heretofore required by law 2 
transmit a detailed statement of al! of said estimates to the ! 
to the end that he may, in giving Congress information of 
of the Union and in recommending to their  considerat 
measures as he may judge necessary, ‘advise the Congress ! 
judgment the estimated appropriations could with least injul 


shall be submitted 
and shall be ink 
(R.S 


deficien 
the 

to 
manne 


estimates of 


public service be reduced so as to bring the appropriations 

the estimated revenues, or, if such reduction be not in his 
practicable without undue injury to the publie gervice, tha A 
recommend to Congress such Joans or new taxes as may be Mm 
to cover the deficiencies. (Mar, 4, 1909. Stat. L., vol. o ots 
sec. 7.) 
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I} word, these sections provide that the different agencies | 


Government—the various departments, commissions, 


VU and what not—shal! submit to the Secretary of the 
1 y at stated periods estimates of the moneys required 
e handling of their respective lines of work for the ap- | 
nrov hing year. It was the idea when these laws were passed | 
th: would enable ihe President to work out a budget through 
ecretary of the Treasury and present that budget to the 
(X ess. But for some reason or other administrations have 


iot chosen to so regard the law, and all that it amounts to is 
that the Secretary of the Treasury’s office becomes one for the 
jing of the estimates of the different departments, and 
it further analysis by the administration, without check- 


are transmitted to the Congress. In other words, the Sec- 
of the Treasury, under our present system, performs 
: useful a function and just as responsible a piece of work 


n every particular as could be performed by the janitor of the | 


| 
| 
| 


sury Department in transmitting the several documents to | 


egislative body. The Treasury Department, however, fur- 
for the information of the Congress an estimate of the 
etive revenues for the approaching year. Now, when this 
ation is furnished to the Congress it is distributed to the 
; committees that have to do with the shaping of appro- 
n bills. These committees do not articulate. ‘They have 


not! * in common; they work out the appropriations for the | 


| departments independently, and the only common 

d, the only meeting ground in this legislative body, where 
measures ean be considered and compared is in the Com- 

of the Whole House on the state of the Union, and later 
House of Representatives itself, but as the bills are not 
ported at one time no satisfactory comparison can be made by 
Committee of the Whole. Appropriation bills are reported 
ht different committees. Revenue bills, for the most part, 


| working basis by the 


eported by only one committee, though, properly speaking, | 


a number of committees have to do with matters that con- 
evenues, as, for instance, the Committee on Post Offices and 


Roads, the Committee on the Public Lands, the Committee | 


migration, and various other committees of the House. 
WHat SYSTEM? 
, What is wrong with our system? From the foregoing 
om our experience I think we are all agreed that our 
is wrong. I have no doubt that to-day the oflicers of 
‘overnment are held to a far stricter accountability than 
‘fore and that a much smaller proportion of public funds is 
ded unworthily or is stolen from the people than was true 
ears ago. 
budget system does not seek primarily to correct the 
plication of public funds or to prevent the looting of the 
ry through means that are themselves unlawful, and 
is surprisingly little of either in our Government. What 
s comprehend is the establishment of a system that will 
it the waste, you might say, of public moneys. 
present system wrong because there un immense 
ut of duplication of work. There is a Public Health Serv- 
the Treasury Department, there another under the 
etary of War, and still another one under the Navy De- 
tinent, and there may be others under the various other 
irtments. The Treasury Department has something to do 
igh its bureaus with the field of chemistry, so has the In- 
Department, and so has the Department of Agriculture, 
Department of Commerce, and possibly other departments 
Government. And so I could continue. The overlapping 
work is one of the main reasons for the establishment of a 
system. The departments are jealous of each other. 
here is rarely a department, I have discovered, that once it 
laid its hands on a particular line of work willingly sur- 
hiers it or willingly or at all admits that it can not handle 
ork more orderly and more properly than any other de- 
irhnent. I could multiply incidents and illustrations of what 
incan by the hour, and so could you all, to illustrate this point 
& | to illustrate the jealousy that exisis among the depart- 
E nts in the handling of their work. 
Now, what system shall we adopt? There are some writers 
: ind speakers on this question who urge the British system or 
é the I’rench system, and with full confidence that the budget 
problem is one that can be worked out by the taking over of some 
ystem tried out in some other country and applying it in our 
OWh Without regard to structure of government, ideals of the 
people, and numerous other considerations. 
BUDGET SYSTEM OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
é In Great Britain we have a monarchy; we have an executive 
department and a legislative department. The executive power 
in Great Britain is nominally in the Crown, but we know that 


IS WRONG WITH OUR 





is is 


is 


tie 





| the civil departments 


| Of ifems in the 
he estimates over to see how they overlap or how they might | 
rly be reduced or how they fit in with prospective revenues, | 


exchequer 
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matter of fact the power vested in what is called the 
ministry, which is made up for the most part from the legisla- 
tive body itself; that is, the Parliament 

This ministry is named from the majority 
of the Parliament. 

The budget the cabinet, and in its preparation 
three officers are relied upon for the general estimates touching 
the expenditures in all departments. The chancellor of the ex- 
chequer prepares the estimates for civil aepartments, while the 
estimates for the army and the navy are prepared, respectively, 
by the secretary of state for war and by the first lord of the 
adiniralty. Probably I should say that new items and increases 
war and navy departments must be referred to 
the chancellor of the exchequer for his approval. If the items 
are for matters that are of technical or professional character 
the approval of the chancellor of the exchequer is formal. 

Kach of these departments has a corps of trained experts, 
whose work is to give shape to the details of the budget, for not- 
withstanding the fact that the broad lines of the budget must 
be worked out by the heads of the departments, the splitting up 
of the amounts to be expended must be intrusted to specialists. 


as a is 


party or group 


is prepared by 


Irom the foregoing it appears that the treasury is the 
responsible budget office in Great Britain. In this office is a 
highly organized and permanent budget staff immediately re- 


sponsible to the financial secretary of the treasury, who is him- 


self a member of the ministry. To the treasury all the civil 
depariments annually submit their estimates of expenditure 
for the comil fiscal year. These estimates are used as the 


treasury staff, and the latter is vested 
with tl 


the responsibility of inquiring into estimates and modify- 
ing them, submitting to the ministerial officers of the depart- 
ment the problems of large significance. Thus the treasury 


the of 


staff, under 
and the financial 


direction the chancellor of the exchequer 

cretary of the treasury, prepare the budget 
of Great Britain all the civil departments of the Govern- 
ment. Under the direction, likewise, of chancellor the 
there is annually prepared an estimate of the re- 
ceipts of the Government for the approaching fiscal year: and 
if the estimated receipts are less than the estimated revenues 
this officer prepares plans of taxation to raise the additional re- 
quired amount of revenue. 


iol 


he ot 


So, then, the budget is submitted to Parliament in three parts 
one part for the army, by the secretary of state for war; one 
for the navy, by the first lord of the admiralty ; and one for al 


by the chancellor of the exchequer; and 
this latter officer submits proposed plans of taxation. 

finally worked out must be in such shape 
us to have the approval of the ministry and it is presented to the 


likewise 


Che budget as it is 


Parliament with all the authority of the ministry and the re- 
sponsibility is assumed by the ministry for what it contains. 
Now, there is no standing committee in the House of Com 
mons, but the budget is presented immediately to that institu 


tion in Great Britain that we have copied for our own Cor 
eress—the Committee of the Whole. The reason why it is nol 


presented to one or more committees of the House of Conroe 


is because the ministry is itself, for the most part, made up ot 
members of that body, and therefore is practically itself com 
mittee of the British Parliament. Furthermore, and important 
in connection with this system of budget making, there is no 
veto power in Great Britain, and in addition the House of Lor 

may not amend the budget or financial bills. Can anyone, then, 


Those who urge 


apply the British system to the United States? 





that system and attempt to make application, urge that we 
should rely with almost blind simplicity and confidence upon 
the Cabinet or the President for the budget, because the 
try is so relied on in Great Britain. 

The Cabinet in the United States is not part of the legisla- 


tive body, but is a separate and distinct institution responsible 


in an immediate way to the President, not to Congress. In 
Great Britain the ministry is practically a committee selected 
from Parliament. Bear in mind again that in Great Britain, 


if a great policy, such as might be involved in a budget, shall 
be presented by the ministry and shall be rejected by the Par- 
liament, the ministry does one of two things—it resigns, that a 
new ministry may be invited by the King to assume control, or 
it goes before the country, calling an election and asking to be 
justified or turned down. 

Is that the policy in the United States? Did you ever hear 
of a President and his Cabinet resigning when the Congress 
turned down a policy recommended by the President and his 
Cabinet? Did you ever hear of a President and his Cabinet 
urging a special yote of confidence or resigning so that vacancy 
would be created and an election be held? Not at all. On the 
other hand, the President and his Cabinet are intrusted with 
executive responsibility for a period of four years, and the 
very arbitrary and independent character of the Executive, 
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together with the fact that the Executive has the veto power, 
places this branch of the Government upon such a different 
from that which obtains in Great Britain that there 
ean be no sensible analogy drawn between a budget system 
that would work in Great Britain and one that would be satis- 
factory in the United States. 

FRENCH BUDGET SYSTEM. 

And as for France, the situation there is analogous rather 
to Great Britain than to the United States. The President is 
elected by the two legislative bodies in joint session for a 
period of seven years. The senators are elected indirectly for 
«a period of nine years. The deputies are elected by direct 
vote for a period of four years. The cabinet is named by the 
President, and while there may be some members chosen from 
the outside, for the most part the members of the cabinet are 
selected from the Senate and Chamber of Deputies. Finance 
matters may originate only in the Chamber of Deputies and not 
in the Senate. The budget is prepared under the direction of 
the minister of finance by a budget committee, and is supposed 
to represent the idea of the cabinet touching expenditures and 
revenues. 

The budget is submitted to the Chamber of Deputies in the 
form of a bill, and by that body is immediately referred to the 
budget committee made up of 44 members of the chamber. The 
budget committee has full power in the matter of increasing, 
reducing, or eliminating items of the bill or adding new items. 
The budget committee reports the measure to the chamber and 
the powers of the chamber are limited. No new item may be 
offered, and no items may be increased if they pertain to salaries, 
compensations, or pensions. Furthermore, al! other amend- 
ments must be offered in the early stages of procedure of con- 
sideration of the measure. The ministers may, of course, par- 
ticipate in the debate, and may offer amendments within lim- 
itations to supplement the original estimates. If the bill passes 
the chamber it goes to the Senate, and by that body is referred 
to a committee of 27 of its own membership, called the finance 
ecominittee. This committee reports the bill, with any permis- 
sible amendments, to the Senate, but neither the committee nor 
members of the Senate may propose any amendments other 
than to strike out or reduce items, except such items as had been 
eliminated from the bill in the Chamber of Deputies. 

As in Great Britain, the cabinet is to all practical purposes a 
committee of the legislative body, and if the cabinet shall be 
turned down and the budget bill shall fail, why, as in Great 
Britain, the ministry is dissolved and a new cabinet is ap- 
pointed, representing what seems to be the prevailing point of 
view of the legislative body. 

So we that in both of these countries the executive is 
very largely a part of and responsible to the legislature. Now, 
this is not at all true in the United States, and for that reason 
an entirely different budget system must be worked out. 


BUDGETS IN 


. : 
DPASIS 


see 


OTHER COUNTRIES, 

I have examined the budget systems with some care of other 
countries—Switzerland, Japan, Germany under the Empire, 
Canada, and Australia. They are all interesting and made to 
meet the peculiar structure of government with the varying 
balancing of power between the executive and the legislative 
branches. In Germany under the Empire too much authority 
was vested in the Emperor. And this is true in Japan, where 
no bill pertaining to finances may be introduced into the Diet 
that has net first had the approval of the Crown. In Canada, 
Australia, and Switzerland the budget system is more analogous 
to that of Great Britain, for the executive department is wholly 
largely dependent upon legislative will. 

LEGISLATIVE BUDGET. 


r 
oO] 


It has been suggested that the legislative branch of our 
Government should be the branch to prepare the budget, since 
it controls the purse strings and since it is responsible imme- 
diately to the people. 

The eri m that I make against that idea is that the legis- 
lative bran of the Government can not know the details of 
the wants of the various departments and bureaus of the 
Government It can not know the relative value of the va- 
rious functions of the Government. To provide such a system 


would be to reverse the orderly manner of procedure. 

The administration is in position to know what each par- 
ticular branch is doing, to have an idea of the importance of 
the work, and to assemble under one head or in one group the 
items of expenditure that it is willing to go to Congress and 
ask be taken care of. 

The legislative branch of the Government has its function 
not in initially preparing the budget but in discussing it, in 
giving publicity to the various items suggested, in criticizing, if 
you please, in subtracting and adding to, and helping the 
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administration to a better knowledge of the attitude .« 
public toward the facts and toward agencies of the «4, 
ment. 

EXECUTIVE BUDGET. 

There are some who say, *“‘ Let us have an executive |) ” 
These persons have in mind, or think they have in mind. tho 
budget system of Great Britain or France. As a matter o 4 
as I have indicated, the executive in those two countri 
wrapped up and identified with the legislative body, 
who would urge an executive system upon the United Stat 
our executive department a separate and distinct departmen: 
government, with the tenure of office fixed at four years 
the Executive not subject to recall the moment his poli: 
be turned down by the Congress—those who urge this 
have read history to small purpose. They have not be: 
pressed with the struggle that for several hundred years \y; 
on in England, from which country we borrowed very largely o 
system of government—the struggle, I say, to wrest from the 
Crown the right of the people to have a part in taxation, ‘Peso 
people have read to little purpose not only the struggle in Gye, 
Britain but the struggle that went on in the colonies before oy, 
separation from the mother country by asserting the righ 
representation if taxation were to be imposed. They hay, 
to little purpose the history of the debates that centered «, 
the formation of our Government when we drafted a Constii 
tion that separated the executive from the legislative: 
gave to the Congress the purse strings; that provided thu: | 
for the raising of revenue should originate in the House: ay! 
that placed upon the Executive the responsibility of adminis 
tering and carrying out the policy that the representatt\ 
the people themselves had outlined. Those who urge the exc 
tive budget forget, too, as they point to Great Britain and 
I'rance, that our President and his Cabinet will not resign. ay 
are not expected to resign, upon the Congress turning dow 
policy recommended by the administration. 

BUDGET SYSTEM FOR THE UNITED STATES, 

From what I have said touching the system of tie }ude: 
in Great Britain and in France, it must be apparent that s 
similar system would not be at all appropriate in the Unite: 
States. In the United States the executive and legislatiy 
branches of the Government are separate and distinct. It would 
seem, however, that the budget in its preparation, in the fi 
instance, should be the work of the executive branch of the Goy- 
ernment. The legislative branch can not know the details of 1) 
various executive departments, and it would seem tha 
orderly way to proceed would be for some institution to 
established under whatever name—bureau, commission, or wha 
not—that would have the responsibility of gathering in the 
facts from all the departments, commissions. bureaus, or other 
agencies of the Government, touching expenses for the comins 
year, and also that would have the responsibility of gatherin- 
in the facts touching the prospective revenues for the san 
period. This agency should be separate and apart from 
Cabinet office. It should be an independent institution or burean 
responsible only to the President. It should have the power (to ¢ 
carefully into the affairs of all the departments and burea 
the Government, ascertain and know the needs and wants 
such departments and bureaus, ascertain whether or not ther 
overlapping of work or duplication of work that could be « 
inated, and whether or not work that is being done in s 
departments could not be combined under one. Also 
should be provided another institution that would have charse 
of the auditing of all the accounts of the several departments 
and bureaus, and there should be further intrusted with this 
institution power and responsibility of inquiring into expenses 
of checking up on efficiency, of even calling a halt on expenu- 
ture until the President himself may be advised. It should 
be the function of the budget bureau or commission to su! 
to the President all the facts touching on the prospective 1 
of the various departments, bureaus, and commissions and 
expenditures that will be necessary during the coming year 
as well laying before the President facts touching the re\ 
for the same period. It should then be the duty of the I’ 
dent to submit to Congress such a budget as he is will 
stand for and as to which he is willing to have his admil 
tion responsible. It would seem advisable that there show 
submitted to Congress at the same time by the Presiden 
alternative budget that would indicate the vital needs 0! 
country and that would eliminate expenditures for the m 
nance of institutions or the earrying on of functions that © 
well be carried on, but that in ease of necessity could 
least difficulty and embarrassment be avoided. 

The budget, then, as initially prepared, should represe! 
wishes of the administration. Now, it happens that somet 
unusual conditions make it necessary for unusual expense | 


, 
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The President should then kave the power to submit 
etnentary estimates or statements calling for further 

und indieating the reasons therefor. Likewise, new 
ition sometimes provides for expenditure of money, and, 
the President may ascertain what the expenses may be, 
ould have the power to make new statements to the Con- 
s that in a way would supplement the budget. 

) these ideas in view, the Good bill has been prepared, 
| shall briefly outline what it does. 


red. 


THE PENDING BILL, 


i. It creates a bureau of the budget. 
his bureau is responsible to the President. 
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1) All departments, bureaus, boards, commissions, oflices, | 


ies, or other establishments of the Government, except the 


ulive branch and the Supreme Court, shall furnish an- | 


lly to the President 
succeeding year. 
«) The bureau of the budget 
out a budget for 


or the 
the President in 
of the Gov- 


shall assist 
working the executive branch 
nment. 
(d) The Secretary of the Treasury shall submit to the Presi- 
lent his estimate of public revenues for the coming year and 
condition of the Treasury. 
Second. The President shall transmit to Congress on the first 
of each regular session a document called a budget, which 
ll! contain balanced statements of the revenues and expendi- 
tures of the Government for the preceding fiscal year and of 
e resources and liabilities of the Treasury at the close of the 
rear, his estimate of the revenues and expenditures of the 
(jovernment for the current fiscal year and of the resources 
and liabilities of the Treasury at the close of the year, his esti- 
iuules of the revenue and expenditure needs of the Government 
ihe ensuing fiscal year, and how, in his opinion, these needs 
hould be met. The estimates of expenditures for the legis- 
itive branch of the Government and the Supreme Court shall 
those submitted to the President. The President shall trans- 
with sueh budget such further data regarding the financial 
iffuirs of the Government and such recommendations in rela- 
i thereto as he deems proper. 
third. The President shall transmit an alternative budget. 
l‘ourth. No estimate or request for appropriation or recom- 
iendation for raising revenue shall be made by an executive 
oliver of the Government to the Congress except through the 
President, unless at the request of either House of Congress. 
Fifth. Special additional estimates may be made. 
(a) To meet conditions under new laws. 
)) ‘To supplement prior estimates. 
Sixth. An aecounting department is created. 
‘) Independent of executive department. 
)) Under control and direction of comptroller general of 
United States. 
(c) Comptroller appointed by President, confirmed by Senate. 
(1) Services for good behavior. 
(ce) Takes place of six auditing offices under present law, 
(| the latter are abolished. 
({) Duties of accounting department defined. 
| shall take but a few words further to note a few ways the 
budget and accounting system should react on our governmental 
financial affairs. 
LUMP SUM AND ITEMIZED APPROPRIATIONS. 


for 


he 


When Congress appropriates a sum of money without item- 
ing the use te which the money is to be applied, we call it a 
iup-sum appropriation. Discretion is then left with the execu- 
tive officer to administer the fund. If all administrative officers 
Would aet in good faith, this would be the best kind of appro- 
priation to make within broadly definite bounds, for the money 
could be made to go further and purchase more of service than 
len itemized lists are attached indicating that for which the 
loney shall be applied. Ordinary business economies could be 
practiced in purchasing supplies and in employing help. Em- 
loyees could be readily shifted from one department to another 
us Work was heavy or light. An $1,800 clerk could alternate 
; tween two offices and handle the work admirably under a 
llnp-sum arrangement, while under an itemized arrangement 
o clerks at $1,800 each would be employed oftentimes and 
each do about half work. 

\nd so in other ways that a business man would devise. 

But experience has shown that the lump-sum system will not 
faithfully executed by all heads of bureaus. Favoritism is 
hown; unequal and even widely different compensation for the 
ume work is paid; ambitious heads of divisions overreach in 
extending the activities under them beyond all bounds; these 

and other evils make dissatisfaction among employees and 


ne 
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estimates of cost of their maintenance | 
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among division heads. In spite of economies that are disclosed 
under faithful heads of divisions, the extravagunces and over- 
reaching ambitions of unfaithful heads neutralize all good and 
produce an exceedingly large balance of wrong. To correct 
these wrongs and protect the public, Congress has been com- 
pelled to itemize in large degree the matters for which funds 
shall be spent. 

Now, it would seem that under the budget system, coupled, as 
it is, with an independent audit system, the lump-sum appropria- 
tions idea could be somewhat extended, the good being attained 
and the evils eliminated. The comptroller general would be 
the first to discover abuses, and the budget bureau would have 
a second check, 


ee 


WOULD PREVENT OTHER ADMINISTRATIVE ABUSES, 
But the budget and audit plan would prevent still other 
abuses. The administration would constantly have its atten- 


tion called to inefficiency. The inefficiency that results from in- 
firmities of employees and the humanity of bureau heads in re- 
fusing to discharge those who have seen long service and are 
no longer able to render anywhere near a dollar’s worth for a 
dollar paid, I trust will be corrected by civil-service retirement 
legislation. 

But there is another class of inefficiency that the budget and 
audit system should réach. I have not the slightest doubt that 
Members of Congress are able to obtain and do obtain better 
and more efficient secretaries and clerks than they could possibly 
obtain through the civil service for the same compensation, 
and why? Because they are able to pick and choose and retain 
the efficient and dismiss the dull. But in assembling many thou- 
sands of clerks and other employees, as must be done in the 
departments, we must have civil service, with all its faults, to 
prevent still greater wrongs. Under it the large majority of em- 
ployees are thoroughly high class, but not all. Inefficient em- 
ployees, like clinkers in a furnace, hamper the work. They are 
in all departments, killing time, disturbing public business, 
writing answers to letters that do not answer, stupidly pretend- 
ing to do work that live employees must do over again or waste 
their good time coaching the dullards. To get rid of the worth- 
less when once installed is the bane of department heads. We 
all Know of clerks who are shunted from division to division, 
department to department, because they can not make good, 
and chiefs very kindly help them to a transfer rather than make 
a fight to dismiss them entirely. ‘“ Let George do it” is the 
motto as these Government failures are passed on for another 
chief to dispose of. I am told that it is almost impossible to get 
rid of worthless help when once installed. 

Surely the budget and audit system will go fur io correct 
this situation, and to rid the pay roll of this type. Faithful and 
competent employees will welcome the prospect and the Public 
Treasury will be the gainer by the change. 

HORIZONTAL CUTS. 

Another thing to be hoped for is the more scientific scaling 
down of amounts asked for as occasion demands. Just as an 
individual, our Government should keep within its income. It 
the ready estimates of expenditures total $1,500,000,000 and 
the estimated revenues equal only $1,000,000,000, clearly the bud- 
get must be reduced or new taxes must be laid. One way to re 
duce the budget would be to clip one-third off every item in the 
estimates. But this will not do, for some items can better be 
eliminated entirely rather than suffer other items to be reduced 
a penny. Just as in a private home, the father may give over 
buying an automobile, but he can not give over medical attention 
for his child. The Congress tries to discriminate under the pres- 
ent system, but under the budget plan proposed the administra- 
tion would be asked to discriminate and to indicate to Congress 
the items of most vital concern. 


ALTERNATIVE BUDGET. 

This leads me to notice one of the most vital features of the 
bill, the section that provides for an alternative budget. Every 
department should be asked to advise the President, and thereby 
the budget bureau, what items are vital and should be maintained 
should the occasion arise for reducing the budget 20 per cent, 
50 per cent, or more. Then the budget bureau, having the advice 
of the respective department heads, could make further analysis 
for the benefit of the President, and the President would come 
before Congress with a definite program. The President would 
say, “ Here is an outline of my idea of how the Government can 
best spend a billion and a half of dollars, and Lere is an outline 
of the way the Government should spend the money if only a 
billion dollars shall be available.” The Congress would theu 
take the estimates and bring its judgment to bear upon them, — 

All in all, the adoption of the budget and audit system, as is 
provided in the pending bill, will go far toward establishing a 
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more businesslike administration of public affairs. Under this 
system the administration will be responsible for the budget as 
proposed, the Congress responsible for the budget as passed. 





Under this system duplication ef work in departments would be 
eliminate. or a satisfactory reason be established wherever | 
it continued Under this system inefficiency would be dis- 
closed. U this system there would constantly be held up | 
to Congress and to the country a picture of that for which the 


people’s money is expended. Under this system the issue could 


always be made whether or not any particular function of Gov- 
ernment should be carried on or be abolished. 
Every dollar that we spend comes from the people. ‘The man 
of wealth may pay millions, and the poorest citizen of our land, 
hose hands are horny with toil, contributes his share when he 
purchases so much as a postage stamp. Both alike want good 
government; they want order, security, conveniences that organ- 


ized society affords, and they are willing to pay the cost. And, 
pn, both alike ask that in the expenditure of their money a 


agai 


gai 
hundred cents’ worth of service be bought for every dollar paid. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
how rise, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and Mr. WatrsH having 


tuken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. Towner, Chairman 
ef the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
reported that that committee having had under consideration 
the bill (H. R. 9788) to provide a national budget system and an 
incependent audit of Government accounts, and for other pur- 
poses, had come to no resolution thereon. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. KELLER. Mr. Speaker, I would like to have unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Minne- 
sota asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. GARNER. On what subject? 

Mr. KELLER. On this bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? [After a 


pause.] The Chair hears none. 
LEAVES OF ABSENCE. 
By unanimous consent, leave of absence was zranted to the 


following: 

To Mr. Tuomas, for an indefinite period. 

ro Mr. DRANE, on account of important official business. 
BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAI 
Mr. RAMSEY, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 


bh NROLLED 


that this day they had presented to the President of the United 
States for his approval the following bills: 

Hi. R. 9208, An act to punish the transportation of stolen motor 
vehicles in interstate or foreign commerce: and 


H. R. 1429. An act adding certain lands to the Idaho National 


Iorest and the Payette National Forest, in the State of Idaho, 
EARTHQUAKE IN PORTO RICO. 
Mu. TOWNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed as a public document a report regarding the 


earthquake investigation made by Dr. Reed and Prof, Taber 
island of Porto Rico. 


n the This report was made under the 
dircetion of the Secretary of War, and it is requested that it 
‘inted as a public document, it being of considerable scien- 

li: interest and value. 


e SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Iowa asks 


unanimous consent that the matter indicated be printed as a 
public document. Is there objection? 
GARNER. Can the gentleman state what prevents the 
i Department from printing this? 
TOWNER. I could not say. It is usual. I think there 
» question but this is the usual way in which these seien- 
tific investigations have been made. The earthquake, as the 


Such 
is of con- 


gentleman knows, in Porto Rico was quite a serious one. 
a one had never occurred before on the island. It 
siderable interest to scientific men. 

Mr. GARNER. The gentleman knows that the War Depart- 
ment has a fund out of which it could publish this document. 
if it desired to do so. 


Mr. TOWNER. I do not know anything about that, I will 
Say to the gentleman. 
Myr, GARNER. They have a fund out of which they ean 


publish such documents as they think are necessary. 
gentleman know how much it will cost? 
Mr. TOWNER. Yes. I have an estimate here of 
would cost. 
Mr. MASON. 
would it? 


Does the 
what it 


[It would not cest any more here than there, 
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Mr. SEARS. Would it stop the earthquakes? 
Mr. TOWNER. The statement that it will 

little ever $300, IT will say to the gentleman. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 


is 


rer 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. GOOD, Mr. iker, I that the 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’elock ; 
minutes p.m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Sa 


October 18, 1919, at 12 o’elock noon, 


Sp move House « 





COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. SANFORD, from the Committee on Military Af O 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 2980) to increase the efi} 
of the Military Establishment of the United States, reported jhe 
same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 389), 
which said bill and report were referred to the Committe 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF BILLS 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLDTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XTIT, 

Mr. ‘TILLMAN, from the Comittee on the Public La 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 9089) releasing the cla 
the United States Government to the block or square of | 
the city of Fort Smith, in the State of Arkansas, upon wih 
situated the eld Federal jail, to the city of Fort Smith for ; 
for a convention hall, commmnity building, and other publi: 
poses, reported the same with amendments, accompanied 
report (No. 388), which said bill and report were referred | 
Private Calendar. 

CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on. Pension 
discharged from the consideration of the bill CH. R. 9863) 
ing a pension to Robert Criswell Polloek, and the same + 1's 
ferred to the Committee om Invalid Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXXIT, bills; resolutions, aud nv 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. MAPES (by request): A bill (AL. R. 10004) to a) 
ize the widening of Georgia Avenue between Fairmont 
and Gresham Place NW.: to the Committee on the Dist 
Columbia. 

By Mr. SANFORD: A bill (H. R. 10005) to provide for | 
lough to the Regular Army Reserve of enlisted men servils 
present emergency ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ANDERSON: A bill (H.R. 10006) autherizing U 
retary of War to donate to the Township Association, Wat 
Somerset County, N. J., one German cannon or fielilpir 
the Cominittee on * Tilitary Affairs. 

By Mr. ROGERS: A bill (H. R. 10007) authorizing (!\ 
chase of buildings and grounds for the embassy of the |! 
States at Santiago, Chile; to the Committee on Foreign A! 

By Mr. KAHN: A bill (H. R. 10008) to regulate the ina: 
ot persons in the military and naval forces of the United > 
in foreign countries, and for other purpeses; to the Cor 
on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10009) providing for the relinquish) rh 


| certain described property by the United States to the cil) 


county of San Francisco, State of California; to the Con 
on Public Buildings and Grounds, 

By Mr. KLECZKA: A bill (H. R. 10010) providing for th 
portation of certain aliens who withdrew their declaratio 
intention to become citizens of the United States in orc: 
eseape military service; to the Committee on Immigratir 
Naturalization. 

By Mr. KREIDER: A bill (H. R. 10011) authorizing : (ils 
recting the Director of the Census. to collect and publish mo 
statistics concerning hides, skins, and leather ; to: the Comy! 
on the Census, 

By Mr. ANDERSON: Resolution: (H. Res. 341) to pro 
changes in the rules of the House in connection with the c>' 
lishment of a national budget; to the Seleet Committee 0! 
Budget. 

By Mr. DAVILA: Joint resolution (H. J. R : 
the establishment of a free port. of entry at San Juan, ! 
to the Committee on Ways and Means, 


s, 284) authorizilg 


R.} 


> 
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by Mr. FITZGERALD: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 235) au- 
{ ring the Director General of Railroads to prepare and put 
vliately into operation a system of rates that will give 
ner service to the public and a reasonable dividend or protec- 
to the investor; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 


‘ 


Commerce, 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 

Uuder clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 

introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BROWNING: A bill CH. R. 10012) granting a pension 

Grace Kavanagh; to the Committee on Pensions. 

by Mr. COADY: A bill (H. R. 10018) granting a pension to 
Ti Schenkelberger ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON: A bill (H. R. 10014) granting 

pension to Lydia Lenora Henson; to the Committee on In- 

lid Pensions, 

By Mr. ESCH: A bill (H. R. 10015) granting a pension to 

ith Payne Trimm; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FISHER: A bill (H. R. 10016) granting a pension to 
\be Erlich; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HULL of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 10017) granting an 
crease of pension to James N. Davis; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HUTCHINSON: A bill (H. R. 10018) granting an in- 
rease of pension to William Todd; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 10019) grant- 
ig a pension to Margaret A. Jewell; to the Committee on Inva- 
| Pensions. 

By Mr. KAHN: A bill (H. R. 10020) for the relief of the de- 
endents of Lieuls. Jean Jagou and Fernand Herbert, French 
iilitary mission; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LAYTON: A bill (H. R. 10021) granting a pension to 
Thomas R, Henthorne; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McKINLEY: A bill (H. R. 10022) granting a pension 
tv Rush W, Burnside; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MASON: A bill (H. R. 10023) authorizing the Presi- 
lent to award a congressional medal to Isabella Bosquette; to 
he Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10024) to authorize the Secretary of War 
to retire Julius Baron as a second lieutenant; to the Committee 
mn Military Affairs. 

sv Mr. PAIGE: A bill (H. R. 10025) granting an increase of 


pension to Florence E. Handy ; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- | 


Ons. 

By Mr. PLATT: A bill (H. R. 10026) granting an increase of 
pension to Katherine Candee; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10027) granting an increase of pension to 
John W. Seott; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 10028) granting 
. pension to Theodore S. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10029) granting a pension to George R. 
lverhart; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 10080) granting a pension to Robert W. 
Koontz; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill 
l., M. Miller; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Petition of three citizens of 
Lamar, Mo., favoring the impeachment of Woodrow Wilson, 
President of the United States; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BURDICK: Resolutions adopted by mass meeting of 
citizens of Newport, R. I., urging the recall of foreign loans 
0 Governments and objecting to further loans to Great Britain 
intil she withdraws her armies of occupation from India, 
igypt, and Ireland, and compels Japan to withdraw from Shan- 
tung and Korea: to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. CARSS (by request): Petition of the board of educa- 
tion of the city of Duluth, Minn., and of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association of Duluth, Minn., favoring legislation to 
establish a Federal motion-picture commission; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

sy Mr. COADY: Petition of sundry citizens of Maryland, 
favoring the passage of the bill recently passed by the Senate 
pensioning ex-members of the old United States Life-Saving 
Service who were disabled in service; to the Committee on 
Pensions, 











| 
| 
| 
} 





(H. R. 10081) granting a pension to Elizabeth | 


| Christ’s sake. 
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By Mr. CLASSON: Petition of St. Paul’s Evangelical Church, 
Oconto, Wis., denouncing lynching outrages; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ESCH: Petition of Michael Davitt Branch, Friends of 
Irish Freedom, urging Congress to recognize the Irish Republic; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of Wisconsin Circuit Courf Clerks’ Association, 
favoring amendment of section 10 of the naturalization laws so 
as to facilitate the naturalization of aliens; to the 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

sy Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island: Resolutions adopted by 
mass meeting of citizens of Newport, R. I., urging recall of 
foreign loans to Governments and objecting to further loans to 
Great Britain until she withdraws her armies of occupation 
from India, Egypt, and Ireland, and compels Japan to withdraw 
from Shantung and Korea; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. MOON: Papers to accompany House bill 9999, grant- 
ing an increase of pension to James B. King; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

3y Mr. NOLAN: Petition of Angel City Court, No. 579, Court 
of Foresters, Los Angeles, Calif., protesting against the passage 
of the Smith-Towner bill; to the Committee on Education. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee: Petition of American Zine, 
Lead & Smelting Co., of Mascot, Tenn., protesting against the 


Committee on 





passage of Senate bill 2896, regulating manufacture, storage, sale, 
purchase, and use of explosives and ingredients; to the Commit- 
| tee on the Judiciary. 
SENATE. 
SaTurDay, October 18, 1919. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 
Almighty God, we thank Thee for the abundant life that has 


a fullness of possibilities within it. <A life of marvelous re- 
sources Thou hast put at our command. Thou dost 
with this life into the larger service of the world. We pray 
that obedient to the divine will, following the light along the 
pathway of human progress, we may toil onward and upward, 
ever accomplishing the purpose of God in us as a people. For 
Amen, 

The VICE PRESIDENT resumed the chair. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday’s 
proceedings, when, on request of Mr. Curtis and by unanimous 
consent, the further reading was dispensed with and the Journal 
was approved. 


eall us 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The Secretary will call the roll. 
The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 
Ashurst Hale Norris Smoot 
Capper Henderson Nugent Spencer 
Chamberlain Hitchcock Overman Sterling 
Colt Jones, Wash. Page Thomas 
Culberson Kenyon Penrose ‘Trammell 
| Curtis Kirby Pittman Wadsworth 
Dial McKellar Sheppard Walsh, Mont, 
Dillingham Nelson Sherman 
Edge New Simmons 
Fletcher Newberry Smith, Ga. 
Mr. CAPPER. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Gronna], the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 


McNary], the senior Senator from Louisiana |Mr. Ranspetr], 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison], the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Kryes], the junior Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Gay], and the Senator from Wyoming | Mr. 
KENDRICK] are absent in attendance at a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Thirty-eight Senators have an- 
swered to the roll call. There is not a quorum present. The 
Secretary will cali the names of absent Senators. 

The Secretary called the names of the absentees, and Mr. 
Kinc, Mr. Lenroor, Mr. Purperps, Mr. SUTHERLAND, and Mr. 
UNDERWOOD answered to their names when called. 

Mr. Gerry, Mr. CumMMINsS, Mr. Staniey, Mr. Rosinson, Mr. 
POMERENE, Mr. FERNALD, Mr. Kettocc, Mr. Lopce, and Mr. 


POINDEXTER entered the Chamber and answered to their names, 
Mr. SMOOT. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. Farzi] and the Senator from eticut 
[Mr. BRANDEGEE] are absent holding a hearing on the Mexican 
situation. 
Mr. PHetan, Mr. Townsend, Mr. McLean, and Mr. L: 
LETTE entered the Chamber and answered to their names. 


Conn 


lOoL- 
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Mr. GERRY. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. JomNnson] and the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. Smirim] are detained from the Senate by iliness | 
in their families. The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
WALSH] is absent on account of the illness of a member of his 
f ily. The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owrn], the Senator 
irom Missouri {Mr. Rerp], and the Senator from Qklahoma 
{Mr. Gore} are absent on publie business. The junior Senator 


trom Louisiana [Mr. Gay], the junior Senator from Mississippi 


| Mr. Harrison], the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Kenpnrick], 
ihe Senator from Montana [Mr,. Myrrs], the senior Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. RaNspELL], the Senator from Virginia 
iMr. Swanson], the senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
Wibuiams], and the Senator from Arizona [Mr. Smiru] are 
detained from the Senate on official business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-six Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 

ESTIMATE OF APPROPRIATION (8S. DOC. NO. 138). 


Che VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 


tion from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a letter 
trom the Secretary of the Interior, submitting a supplemental 


estimate of appropriation in the sum of $222,000 required by the 
Interior Department for construction of buildings at the St. 
Mlizabeths Hospital, District Columbia, fiscal year 1920, 
which, with the accompanying paper, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


Oi 


PROMOTION OF FOREIGN COMMERCE, 








i’! VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The Chair lays before the Senate 
munication from the Secretary of the Treasury in re- 
© to Sen: resolution 208, which will be inserted in the 
ry 
on is as follows: 
PREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, October 16, 1929. 
PRESiDI ‘ THE SENATE 
‘ Responding to Senate resolution 203, requesting detailed state- 
nie! of the character, amount, and estimate of the cost to the Govern- 
n t of the work of the International High Commission, together with 
such suggestions and recommendations as I may be able to make look- | 
ing to the closer cooperation and coordination of the work of the com- 





mission with that of other agencies of the Government for the effective 
promotion of the foreign commerce of the United States, I beg to submit 
the following: 

The Inter mal High Commission was established to give effect to 
the recor endations of the tirst Pan American financial conference, held 
in Washington May 23 to 29, 1915, under authorization of the Congress, 

ven in the Diplomatic xnd Consular appropriation act approved March 
4, 1915 fhe ecouference had been calied in order that the ‘ministers 
of finance and appropriate financial and commercial leaders of the 

American Republics might take eounsel with the Secretary of the Treas- | 
\ of the United States as to the best means of offsetting the damage 
«le to inter-American commerce by the European War and of estab- 
li closer commercial and financial relations between the several 
Republics. It clearly obvious to those who took part in the con- 
1 nee that intermittent gatherings of any kind could uot hope to ac- 
complish a miu h along either of the lines indieated as a body perma- 
nentiy constituted and provided with an adequate procedure and an 


inization for frequent consultation on nontechnical matters 
requiring tional cooperation. The structure suggested for such a 
by the first Pan American financial conference met with the unani- 
approval of the Governments invited to participate, and the Con- 


utern: 


ody 


ress of the United States likewise sanctioned its establishment by 
public act No. 15, Sixty-fourth Congress, approved February 7, 1916; 


(Exhibt A.) ‘The plan agreed upon called for a 
tions, each eomposed of eminent jurists and finan- 
under the chairmanship of the minister of finance. 
to have its own secretariat and to meet in separate 


ppended herewith. 
t national se 
operating 
ction wa 


s of 
cers 


In « 


un as the minister of finance would deem desirable. All 

i ions were to gather at such time and place and under such cir- 
umstances as the majority would determine. In fact, they did mvet 
Huenos Aires in April, 1916, under the chairmanship ef the minister 

nee of Argentina and devised a detailed program for their future 


v rk. Thes 








onstituted as the directive and coordinating body of the 
entire commission three officers of the United States section, giving to 
i en the name of central executive council. The United States 
n of tt commission is at present composed of the following 
ers, the first three of whom eonstitute the executive eouncil : 
_ Carter Glass, Secretary of the Treasury, chairman; John Bassett 
Moore, New York, vice chairman; L. 8. Rowe, secretary general ; John H. 
\ , Boston ; paaran U. Pletcher, United States Senator; Andrew J. 
eters, Mayor ¢ boston. 
Samuel Untermyer, New York, 
Paul M. Warburg New York. 
Dean John H Wizmore, Northwestern TWnhiversity Law School 
Chicago : 
Herbert Fleishhacker, San Francisco, 
fhe aims and objects of the commission since its meeting at Buenos 
Aires in 1916 have been, in a broad way, to give effect to the recom- 
mendatior's of the financial conference of 1915. It has taken a lead- 


ing part in making effective the purposes of the International ‘Trade- 
mark Convention of 1910, and has secured the establishment of the 
‘rade-mark Registration Bureau at Habana. Upon the practical im- 


portance of that bureau in protecting the industria! property and 
good will of our manufacturers and exporters I need not dwell. The 


commission is not relaxing its efforts to bring into the trade-mark 
registration plan those of the seven countries which bave not yet rati- 
tied the trade-mark convention, and we are confident that at a rela- 
tively early wate the more important countries will have adhered 

The stabilizing of exchange and the avoidance of the risk and ex- 
nense of the constant shipment of gold were the purpose of a con- 
vention providing for an international gold clearance fund, a copy 
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of which is attached as Exhibit B. ‘This convention has ber; 1 
acceptable in principle by a number of Governments and js in ppo.n 
of negotiaticn 

For many years past the heavy license fees required of com 
travelers by municipalities and provincial governments have | 
serious obstacle to international commerce. At the first Pan 
can Finencial Conference a convention was agreed upon the pir ai 
of which was to eliminate the-excessive levying of sueh licen ae 
This convention has been found acceptable by some 14 Ameri Ry 
publies, a number of which have signed it, and with two of y a 
is now actualy in effect. A copy thereof, together with mo i 
explaining its purpose, will be found in Exhibit C. 

The commission has undertaken to study the difficult pro} 
uniform statistical methods, and upon the recommendation o/ 4), 
Department of Commerce ard other competent anthorities in t) eld 
the United States section recommended the adoption of th r 
national classification of merchandise for statistical purpose: 
upon at the International Congress of Statisties, at Brus 
Nevember, 1913. This simple schedule has been found accept \ 
various Governments as at least constituting an approach towari 
uniform statistical methods. The council is now publishing 
Spanish language year by year the statistics of importation 
portation of the several Republics as furnished to its seeretat 


eral by the national sections. The Department of Commerc« it 
lishing the English version of the fizures for the United Stat Al] 
values are given in the national currency of the country concerned ond 
in a money of account upon which agreement Was reached t} 


commission, taking one-fifth of the United States gold dolla 





unit. To this money of account the name Panamericano was 
Close to the heart of the entire problem ef progressiv li 

international and commercial law are the related | ! 

of exchange, checks, and other negotiable instruments. Th 


sion early decided that The Hague rules on bills of exchang 
ehecks were much closcr to the commercial law of the count 
civil-law tradtions than could be the uniform nevotiable instn 
act of the United States. ‘To reduce the slightly divergent systcms o 
the various Republics to one harmonious standard set up beside th 
negotiable instruments act would at least constitute a genuine 

and simplification of the preblem. ‘To this end the commiss ! 
devoted itself, and it is gratifying to be able to report that 
than five national congresses have at this time projects of law 

ing their commercial codes with reference to bills of exchang 
direction proposed by The Hague conference. on that subject, w i 
country has lately enacted The Hague rulcs on cheeks in slightly modi 
fied form To warehouse receipts and bills of lading the 

sion has given somewhat less attention, and urges the adoptio: 
respective United States uniform acts. With the problems of 
ynees and conditional sales the commission is likewise concer 
hopes to be able to recommend specific programs to the several | 
nents before much time shall have elapsed. y 

Without citing the other activities of the commission, hut sul 
instead a list of references in regard to its work (Exhibit D), | 
urge upon the Senate the consideration that the commission pt | 
a direct and uninterrupted agency for the exehange of ideas 01 
nical and nondiplomatic problems. The simplicity as well as t! 
ticity of the organization of the International High Commission 
it possible for it to secure important results with a surprising) 
outlay, and I have no suggestions to offer as to further coopera! 
coordination. 

So far as eoncerns the appropriations made by the Congres 
United States I append (Exhibit I) a list of them, tegether with ind 
eations of the manner in which they were expended and an estim:te o! 
expenditures during the fiscal year 1920-21 to be made from the ap 
priation of $30,000 for the maintenance of the commission, concern 
which I shall make a recommendation in my annual report t& i 
mitted to the Congress in December. 

Closely related to the work of the commission and indeed a 
the attention of all its sections at the present time is the second 
ing of ministers of finance and representative commercial and |! 
leaders of the American Republics at Washington, January 12 
1920. Just as the first Pan American Financial Conference had | 
an emergency purpose and was concerned with remedial measi 
the seeond Pan American Financial Conference will be concern 
reconstruction and with the establishment upon a broad basi 
best possible commercial and financial relations between the fiv 
lies of this hemisphere. An appropriation to defray the expense « 
conference was made by the Sixty-fourth Congress in Public A 
379, whieh provided $50,000 to remain available until expend 
this conference it is expected that nearly all the ministers of | 
will come, and a number of representatives of our own industri 
financial communities will be invited to join in discussing the p! 
of common interest and moment. The International High Con 
will submit a detailed report of its activities to this conferenc 

I have the honor, sir, to remain, 

Respectfully, 


as 


{ 


Carter GLAss, Act 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 
A message from the House of Representatives, by \. 4. 
Overhue, one of its clerks, announced that the House had jassed 
a bill (H. R. 4488) to provide for the promotion of vocational 


rehabilitation of persons disabled in industry, or otherwis: 
their return to civil employment, in which it requested t) 
currence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND RESOLUTION SIGNED. 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the !i0us 
had signed the following enrolled bills and joint resolutic! 
they were thereupon signed by the Vice President: 

S. 55. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior \ 


JOINT 


adjust disputes or claims by entrymen, selectors, grantees, | - 

patentees of the United States against the United States anc 

between each other, arising from faulty surveys in tow! - 
HuitD, F 


29 south, range 28 east; also in townships 86, 37, and 35 : 
ranges 29 and 30 east, Tallahassee meridian; in the Staic of ; 
Florida, and for other purposes; 
S. 794. An act granting lands for school purposes in Gov re 
ment town sites on reclamation projects; and ; 


CONGR 





Joint resolution authorizing and directing the 
i supplementary 


Res. 250. 


H. J 
it . 
ary of Agriculture to prepare and issue 

( on the condition of the cotton crop. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 


li. R. 4438. An act to provide for the promotion of vocational 

ubilitation of persons disabled in industry, or otherwise, and 
ieir return to civil employment, was read twice by its title and 
ferred to the Committee on Educational Labor. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, } 


fhe VICK PRESIDENT presented a telegram in the nature 
resolution from District No. 17, United Mine Workers of 

America, of Charleston, W. Va., praying for a Federal investi- | 
ition into conditions in the Guyan River field, West Virginia, 
vhich was referred to the Committee on Education and Labor. | 

Mr. CAPPER presented a petition of sundry citizens of Fall 
River, Kans., praying for aid from the United States in reliey- 
ng conditions in Armenia, which was referred to the Commit- | 
ee on Foreign Relations 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I present for reading copies of two tele- | 
crais—one issued by the Finance Committee of the League to | 
Peace, being a telegram sent to one of the leading 


iinforee 


nufacturers of the State of Michigan, and a copy of that 
nufacturer’s answer. 

the VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, the 
wretary Will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

NEW York, N. Y., Octo 
Kk. Kor, 
31 Garrison: 
In this moral and political crisis League to Enforce Peace, William 


foward Taft, president, A. Lawrence Lowell, chairman, has great and | 
ssary responsibility of leading and securing expression of public | 
emand for prompt ratification of the peace treaty and league of na- 
covenant without amendments and without reservations that | 
ould require resubmission of Paris conference or separate peace with 
ermany. Business uncertainty and industrial unrest will continue 
roughout the world until ratification starts life again in nermal chan 
l Will you join others in contributing $500 toward expenses of cam 


HloOUSTON, 
Treasurer, 
GEO, WICKERSHAM, 
VANCE McCorMICck, 
CLEVELAND DODGE 


HERDRERT 


OSCAR STRAUSS, 
Finan Committ Bush Terminal Sales Buildi 
BATYLE CREEK, MICH., Octob 
HOUSTON, 
‘reasurer League to Luforce Peace, 
Bush Terminal Sales Building, New York, N. 3 


one cent. People in this neck of the woods now understand your 


. and will stand for America first. Obviously, your message intends 
frighten weak people to your support. Cease your bunk and be 
\ icans 
Cuas. FE. Korn. 
Charge to Union Steam Pump Co.) 


\ivr. TOWNSEND. I ask for the printing in the Recorp of an 

cle on the amendment which is known as the Johnson amend 

cnt to the treaty appearing in a Michigan newspaper, writter 

by Benton Hanchett, one of the leading attorneys of the United 

States, a man whose reputation stands especially high wherever 
he is known. 

Chere being no objection, the article was ordered to be printed 


in the Recorp, as follows: 
BRITAIN’Ss Six AND UnNtvTep Staves’ ONE VorTe IN LBEAGI 
NATIONS, 
Epiron THe News Courier: 
; Che provisions of the league of nations by which in the work 


ing of the league Great Britain is to have six votes while the 
United States is to have only one vote are a matter of interest 
and of division among those who support the league without 
change of its terms, and those who support the league with a 
change or with reservations respecting some of its terms. Presi- 
dent Wilson upon his speaking tour first met the objection of 
the inequality of the voting power of Great Britain and the 
United States by stating that this inequality existed only in 
the assembly of the league, which he said was only a debating so- 
ciety, and that the assembly does not vote, that the voting power 
of the members of the league is in the council of the league, 
Where the voting power of Great Britain and of the United 
States is equal, each having one vote. This explanation of the 
President was disputed in a speech upon the league by Senator | 
REED, of Missouri, and following this speech of Senator Reep, | 
the President, at his address at Pueblo, Colo.—veported in the 
New York Sun—said: ‘‘ Now, you have heard of six votes belong- 


ing to Great Britain. Those six votes are not in the council; ' 


KSSIONAL BR 
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hey are in the assembly, and the interesting thing is that the 





assembly does not vote. I must qualify that statement a little, 
but essentially it is absolutely true.” 

The facts are these: The league provides in article 2 th: 
the action of the league under this covenant shall be effected 
through the instrumentality of an assembly and of a ccuncil 
The assembly may deal at its meeting with any matter within 
the sphere of action of the league or affecting the peace of the 
world. At meetings of the assembly each member of the league 
shall have one yote and may not have more than three repre 
sentatives. 

The original members of the league signing the league are 
o2 in number, among whom are Great Britain, Canada, Aus 


tralia, South Africa, New Zealand, and India, each of which has 


| a vote in the assembly, ind they make up the six votes for 


Great Britain. The United States has a single member, having 
only one vote. 
Article 4 provides that “the council shall consist of repre 


sentatives of the principal allied and associated powers. togethe 
with four other rnembers of the league. These four members of 
the league shall be selected by the assembly from time to tin 
in its discretion. With the approval of the majorit; 


of the assembly the council may name additional members of th: 
league, whose representatives shall always be members of the 
council; the council with like approval—approval of a majorit 

; of the assembly—may increase the number of members of th: 


league to be selected by the assembly for representation in th« 
council.” Article 1 provides that “any of the self-governin 
States, dominions, or colonies not named in the annex may become 
members of the league if admission is agreed to by two-thirds 
of the assembly.” By article 5, any meetings of 
the assembly or of the council will require agreement of all the 
members of the league represented at th 


“ decisions at 


meeciing except where 


| otherwise provided.” It will be observed that by the above pro 
visions the assembly by its vote is to determine these most 
important matters, viz: 
1. The assembly may deal with any matter within the sphere 
of action of the league or affecting the peace of the world. 
2. The assembly shall select from time to time, in its diser 
tion, the four members of the council which, with representatives 


France, Italy, ane 


powel }are 


of the United States, Great Britain, 
(those being the allied and ussociated 


Japa 
mstitut 


the council until the number of the members of tl: cou cil il 
be increased. 

oO. By approvil of the assembly expressed Lb)! a lnawrniy vote 
of its members, the council may name additional members o 
the league whose representatives may be always members of the 
council. >y this means the number of the members of cou 
cil may be increased. 

1. By approval of the assembly expressed by «a majority vote 
of its members the council may increase the number of the 
members of the league to be selected by the assembly for repre 
sentatives in the council. By this method also the numb 
the members of the council may be incrensed 

5. By agreement of two-thirds of the assemb): cpressed b 
its vote any State, dominion, or colony may beco wembs 
the league in addition to the 52 members of the league whicl 
have signed the league. 

In all of the above action of the assembly ¢ireat Britain will 
have six votes and the United States only one vote 

G6. In the selection of the first four members of the council 


to make up the full membership of the council, which selection is 
to be made by the assembly from time time, the members 
selected, up to the full number of the four, may be repre sentatives 


of Canada, Australia, South Africa, New Zealand, and India. 
In this manner Great Britain may obtain in the council votes 
up to the number of five, while the United States can in no ease 
have more than one vote in the council. 

7. As the members of the council from time to time may be 
increased, Great Britain may acquire in the council up to the 
full number of votes which it has in the assembly, by election to 
the council of representatives of Great Britain's above-named 
self-governing dominions, while the United States mus! remain 


always the possessor of its one vote in the council 
The question whether representatives of Canada and 
self-governing dominions of the British Empire may be 


elie 


| to the council has been answered to the inquiry made by Mr. 


Borden, prime minister of Canada, upon that 


precise subject, 


by the following letter of President Wilson, Lioyd-George and 
Clemenceau, viz: 4 
The question having been raised as to the meaning of article 4 © the 
league of nations covenant, we have been requested by Sir Robert I “t 
| to state whether we concur in his view that upon th true constru ion 
| of the first and second paragraph of the article representatives of se! 


governing dominions of the British Empire may be sclected or bamed aa 








SS 
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mie! oun have no hesitation in expressing our entire 
vont his view if there were any doubt it would be entirely 
rem act that the articles are not subject to a narrow or 

el { tion 
— G. CLEMENCEAU. 

WoopROoW WILSON 
1). LLOYD-GEORGE, 

Iflere is tement by the very men who framed the league of 
nations that representatives of Canada, Australia, South Africa, 
New Zealand, and India, which are the self-governing dominions 
of the British Mmpire, may be selected as members of the council, | 
his bei Great Britain then may have and may obtain | 
the same number of votes in the council which it has in the 
assembly six for Great Britain, while the United States has 
one, Tl estion here is not what will be done under the 
league, but what its terms provide for and what may be done 
tinder it, and it is so plain that “he who runs may read” that 
within the terms and provisions of the league, in both assembly 
und council, Great Britain may have six votes to the United 
States’ one vote, and that thus in every matter which may come 


hefore the league Great Britain may have six times the voice and 


power of the United States. 
Again, under article 15 of the league, Great Britain will have 
six votes, and the United States one vote only, in disposing of 


und deciding questions of the utmost importance which come 
sy this article whenever there shall “ arise 


embers of the league any dispute likely to lead to a 


hefore the league. 


between 





rupture which is not submitted to arbitration, as above, the 

unbers of the league agree that they will submit it to the 
council The council shall endeavor to effect a settle- 
ment of any dispute. * * ™* The council may in any case 


this 
dispute shall be so referred at the request of either party to 
the dispute.” The reference to the assembly is for the purpose 
having the assembly settle the dispute. This settlement is to 
he aecomplished by bringing to bear upon the parties to the 
‘lispute the personal intluence of the members of the assembly, 
their arguments, their advice, their weight of character, and by 
the weight of the interest in the dispute which the nation has 
whose members take part in seeking to secure the terms by 
which the will be settled. Suppose the dispute were 
between China and Japan coneerning the return of Shantung 
to China. 
pute referred to the assembly, depending upon and expecting to 
have the influence of the six and six votes of 
Britain on ‘its side in securing such terms as would be 
ceptable to Japan, Great Britain having already by treaty with 
Japan committed itself to the interest of Japan in returning 
Shantung to China? Here may be six advocates for Great 
Britain laboring for Japan and one advocate of the United 
States advocating for China. If in any ease the settlement is 
arrived at by the efforts of the assembly, it then remains 


under 


ol 


dispute 


voices 


hot 


for the parties to the dispute to fight it out in their own way. | 


If a settlement is made, and the making of such settlement is 
of the 


one most important powers for which the assembly is 
created, it will be made upon the terms arranged solely by 
auction of the assembly. The report of the settlement is to be 


inade by the assembly to the council and the assembly. If the 
report of the settleinent is concurred in by the members of the 
council and by a majority of the members of the league the 
settlement will stand and the dispute be at an end (the repre- 
sentatives of the parties to the dispute not voting). The coun- 
cil and the members of the assembly upon this report of the 
settlement being made can not amend or change it. They have 
no power over it other than to approve it or disapprove it. 
the members of the council disapprove of it the settlement goes 


or naught, and the parties are then again left to fight it out in 
their own way 

rhe precise point is this: That every such dispute may be 
j wht befor he assembly. If a settlement of it is made, 
hat settlemx nd its terms are the work of the assembly 
Llone t ork of the settlement Great Britain perhaps 
spenks and argues by Lloyd-George, prime minister of England: 
Robert Borden, prime minister of Canada: Mr. Hughes, prime 
minister of Australia; Gen. Smuts, prime minister of South | 
Africa; the prime minister of New Zealand: and India’s best 
Inman, and the United States, perhaps, by Col. FE. M. House. 

The writer has no unfriendliness toward Great Britain or | 


toward its self-governing dominions, but in the “matching of 
minds,” in the making of the terms of the league of nations 
he deeply feels that the United States of America has met a 
Waterloo defeat. 
BENTON HANCHETT?. 

Mr. PENROSE. 
read the communication which I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The 


Chair 
hears none, and the Secretary will read as requested. 


urticle refer the dispute to the assembly, and the | 


Ss ‘re any ¢ iat Japs rou ave » dis- | : : : ‘ ‘ ) 
Is there any doubt that Japan would have the dis- | strange silence seems to prevail on this matter in Great Brit 


Great | 
ac- | 


I present to the Senate and ask to have | 





If | 








OCTOBER: | 





mre 


Phe Secretary read as follows: 
PENNSYLVANIA DIVISION, 
SONS oF VETERANS, U.S. A.. 
Philadelphia, October 17, 19 
Hon. Boisk PENROSE, 
United Statcs Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR: I inclose you copy of letter which speal 


itself. 
Fraternally, W. B. McNu try, 
Division Secret: 
PENNSYLVANIA DIVISION, 
Sons oF VETERANS, U. S. A. 
Philadetphia, October 16, 191 
Mr, Tox JONES MEEK, 


National Extension Building, New York City. 

DEAR Sirk: The Sons of Veterans, United States of Any 
association of Philadelphia unanimously oppose the pri 
treaty and league of nations because we believe that our N 
tion is not protected, especially in our control of the M 
doctrine and our internal questions. We decline absolute! 
agree to any control of our Army and Navy by any other 
thority except Congress. We are in favor of peace, but not 
the cost of surrendering any of our rights. 

We understand that the President and Congress are in fa 
of a league that will end war for all time; in fact, all our peo; 
seem to agree to this proposition. The President informs 
Nation that we are amply protected in every way, and 
‘act is so clearly understood by the other nations that it is mn 
necessary to make amendments or reservations by which 
safeguard our interests, but as soon as he is asked to have t 
part of the written agreement he objects because it would 1 
quire, as he claims, submitting the whole contract to the patio: 
interested and intimates that it would kill the whole prop 
tion. His statements are contradictory and inconsistent, 
we fail to understand where there can be any objection to pla 
ing in the league of nations covenant amendments and reser\ 
tions in accordance with his statements. We have not 
any statement from the other nations to the effect that 
the President has told the American people is correct, 


he 
Meal 


France, Italy, and Japan. We can not understand why th 
should be objections to inserting in this agreement the Pr 
dent’s statements about our protection, especially if it is : 


that the other nations agree to the safeguards as stated }\ 


President. 
We oppose the Shantung feature of the treaty. We 
sider it dishonorable to agree to the giving of any part ot 


friendly country, especially one of our allies, to another | 
tion. We should not sanction any secret treaty entered into | 
other nations to transfer from an enemy territory taken | 
compulsion from a friendly power, even to give it to one of o 
allies; it would be national dishonor to do so and a viola 
of the 14 points as enunciated by our President. 

All the eloquence of any speaker that you could sem 
would be of no avail unless he could show us some better | 
than the President has advanced for a refusal to place in 
treaty the safeguards mentioned. 

Respectfully, 
W. B. McNurry, 
Seerctary Sons of Veterans Association 


of Philadelphii 


Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I merely wish to add 
this organization which is called the Sons of Veterans is « 
posed of the sons of the veterans of the Civil War. It is 
active and numerous society in Philadelphia, -and is a Vv 
patriotic body, active in all patriotic movements. The sei 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis] is a member of the Sons 
Veterans in his State, and so is the senior Senator from VW: 
ington [Mr. Jones] a member of that organization in his St 
I think that both of these Senators have been to Philadel) 
and have honored this organization by being with them 
addressing them on the occasion of their annual banquet. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I present a petition from certain cons' 
ents of mine in Barry, IIL, in reference to the league 0! 
tions, which I ask may be printed in the Recorp without 1 
ing. 

There being no objection, the petition was ordered to 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


sanny, Inu., September 30, 1! 
Senator SHERMAN, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: Your constituents here, who are not biased by partisi® 


sentiment, wish the United States Senate to guard the interests 
nationality of the United States above everything clse. 
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Monroe dectrine 1 left operable in its full strength; we | of breaking the rule I have folloy 
retain the right to decide our own questions on immigration, the | yao jn the Rt ‘i ah 
the strength of our own Army and Navy, and all other questions ished In the MECORD Im conne 
ng ourselves as a Nation the league of nations covenan 
must be masters of our own fate as we have been in the past Mr. HITCHCOCK Mr. Py 
cline to place ourselves or our children in a position to be drafted rom Utah hi: talon . ; 
irope to settle their everlasting embroglio of racial, political, or | trom tan tas Oke nh fi I 
ous hatreds. Our fathers came here to get. away from that desk an editorial from the 

\ hington warned us to keep free from entangling alliance and The VICE PRESIDEN’ | 
ords hold true to-day 2 a a 
refore, aS 100 per cent Americans, we demand continued unfet hears none, and the Seeretary 
national existence, and hereby pledge anew our undying allegiances 1} secretary read as foltloy 


own country and our own flag Vt +} 


SHERMAN. I have another petition, from 300 clergy) ; 


if the Methodist Episcopal Church, of the Rock River eon “The J . Tribune tak 
, asking me to vote for the league of nations treats ollowing resolution adopted b 
out amendment or reservation, I decline to present such |.@rqer of Hibernians in Daven 


tition. I have answered the petitioners by mail to-day, | pjetely with its own notion 
them that if they do not know more about the plan of to be brought about - 

{ion than they do about the league of nations their congre Wiakioniiies thent0 

ns need new spiritual guides, tion, independent gover: 
STERLING. Mr. President, as somewhat offsetting what | to disturb the peace and gocd 

enator from Hlinois [Mr, SHeraan] has just said in re-| 5% ations ant believing thot fl 


o the attitude of the Methodist clergymen in his State, | the covenant and treaty submitted 











i id to the desk and ask to have read an editorial from the | States Senate, offers the best if not 
rideen (S. Dak.) News, with regard to the attitude of the ee dle eo 
I idists of South Dakota | Resole 1. That we per the les 
VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair | ward step for world peace, its adoption 
none, and the Secretary will read as requested ee eee Uaieed State to U 
Secretary read as follows: Baa. « -_ v re . 
METHODISTS SPEAK UP » rutilicatio 
Dakota conference of the Methodist Episcopal Chureh, ’ pl nN 
on at Mitchell last week, declared in favor of amend ! the smaller peoples 
and reservations to the league of nations covenant, to | SU&' or unde 
ly safeguard the American Constitution and the Monro . bot Hse to sec 
( ne. The bishops of the Episcopal Chureh, in session at i powerlu =tDO es 
Detroit last week, voted down a declaration in favor of the ee eaknes gerry a 
nant in its present form, for a modified indorsement of the or iitustration, United St 
I The Mitchell Republican, published in the hostess cit; Watcarul Of 1 imunedia “ 
he Methedist Episcopal eonferenee, has been bitter in it MU JCUOUSICS antl old rival ue 
upon Senators favoring reservations and amendments t he only hope of th WRU 
‘venant, and has net hesitated to accuse them of ulterior | Were everybody Is swe 
es in their opposition. It has insisted that from 7) t _ - the beg 
per cent of the people of South Dakota are in favor of the | W#CH Ue Worle ds 
ant as the President presented it to the Senat Uh protec Pig S He 
iodist Hpiscopal Church is the largest religious denomin: orld ove 
n South Dakota. The resolution eoneerning the pact was ry bing J 
ited by a conference consisting of the ministers from every H ' Ol ’ 
in the State and from lay delegates elected from thi : aaah , 
bership of each charge. It was a representative body, and Iris _— 
th the clergymen and the lay delegates are in close and inti © migat that - aan 
touch with the people all over the Commonwea!lt! ‘They Mr. WILLIAS ur. 
what South Dakotans are thinking about. They are | the RECORD a 1 
(ful, intelligent men themselves, and they have given | G6 , PGS y me wv 
tter of the eovenant for the league of nations, the p : = 
contained in the original document, and the amen Phere being nm vs 
and reservations offered in the Senate considerabl ted in the R 
eht, as all gennine Americans should. And they have Wher 0 t 
d the conelusion th the covenant needs fixing befor f f WPOh 
ation. held ear 
SMOOT Mr. Vresident, up to this time I have not \rab thu ( 
that a letter or telegram be inserted in the Reco ! in 
( for er again the league of nations; but this morning | é ne 
i a letter from an ex-Member of the Senate to which I ¢ \\ N I 
» dire the attention of the Senate The League to KE ite 
Peace has been very tive in my State in requesting « 
here to telegraph to me to vote for the league of natior 
it has bee written, without reservation or amenil 
from the lett referred to I see that the League to Enfore 
i has changed its tacties, and, instead of pleading with ¢ 
or requesting them, are now demanding that they telegr 1 P ‘ 
Senaton The etter received by me this ornin ; 2 { e su 
" x-Senator Joseph L. Rawlins, and I am going to re: i American rel 
i the Recorp. It is as follows: | people 
Drar SENATO! I am this morning in receipt of an urgent t ich S 
request from th League to Enforce Peace, not that I req } me 
t I demand that you immediately vote for the league < agent 
i Of cour I know you to be entirely capable of forn ) ie earth. 
( lgmen to the merits of this measure and that you Ww 
dingly: but, as for myself and those with whom I come i ! ; 
i | wis y for your information that we should be great Mr. FLETCHER M 
‘ bring al ut with y our vote the defe if of tt h.- i ibiect. but a vy ] 
pe i a aoa 0 judgment, to the liberties and t = people, I wish bn teenie 
wholesale dealers in gro 


i presume there is not a Senator in this body but that knows 
Rawlins is. He served six years in the Senate 


vat 
ic side, and is just as loyal an American as 


who Joseph I. very responsible firm of J: 
uy On the Den ecre 
Cver lived. 

L will Simpy add, Mr. President, that if this letter had not And then proceeds LO Dliebivt 
from an ex-Member of this body I would not have thought | the communication pri d 


rather in the nature of a pr 
We are ont of sugar in ft 





ne 


CO} 





th 


ive 













ri i” no objection, the communication was ordered to 
be edit he Rercorp. ns follows: 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA... October 16, 1919 
ll I i 
i} / } i). 4 

DeAn Sin: W re out of sugar in this market and can not get it. 
fhe Louisiana people will not name a price for shipment next month, 
when their sugar is ready, and intimate that the price for the cheaper 
grade of sugar will run 13 to 14 cents per pound f. o. b, shipping point, 
or approximately 44 to 5 cents more than we have been paying for the 
good eastern eranulated sugar. 

Why is it that people who will take such an advantage can not be 
regulated? We tl . Congress should take immediate action and place 
Louisiana under the Equalization Board, extending the time and powers 
of this board, Immediate action should be taken or these people will 
obtain any price that they see fit to ask for their sugar. We notice 
the beet-sugar people are putting refined beet sugar on the market at 
104 cents, and Louisiana should not be allowed any more than that for 
their refined sugar, with the proper differentials r the lower grade. 

Can not 1 get immediate action on this? 

‘ ily, 
Cc. W. Zartne & Co., 
C, W. ZARING, President. 
HME LEAGI OF NATIONS. 
Mr. PITTMAN. I have some resolutions from the woman's 


committee for the league of nations and other citizens of Reno, 
Ney., signed by the chairman and members of the committee. 
i ask to have them read, omitting the signatures. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? 
hears none. 
The Secretary read the resolutions. 
Mr. PITTMAN. I should like to have the 
the Rrecorp. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. 
? 


nears none 


The Chair 


signatures printed 
in 
Is there any objection? The Chair 
The resolutions, together with the signatures, are as follows: 

“ Believing that the United States should enter the league of 
nations, which aims to promote international cooperation and to 


achieve international peace and security ; 

Recognizing that the covenant of the league of nations can 
hot be separated from the peace treaty, since the latter was 
founded on the assumption that the league of nations would be 


formed: 
‘ Believing that ad 
ratify the peace 
the Ww 
We, the 


‘lay on the part of the United States Senate 


treaty will seriously jeopardize the peace 


to 


, whe - 
ol orld: 


man’s committee for the league of nations, and 


other citizens of Reno, Ney., do most earnestly urge the United 

States Senate to ratify the treaty of peace, including the cove- 

nant, without reservation or amendment, as soon as it is sub- 
mitted for ratification. 

Sicned) Mrs. R. D. Ejichelberger, chairman, Co- 

lonial Hotel, Reno, Nev.; J. Kk. Church, jr., Mrs. 

J. E. Church, jr., Mrs. Brewster Adams, N. FE. 

VW B. N. Curtis, R. C. Thompson, Mrs. R. C. 

Thompson, Mrs. B. N. Curtis, Wayne B. Adams, 

Brewster Adams, Victor Cokefair, Mrs. P. P. 


Humphrey, George H. Hopkins, George W. Sears, 
H. P. Boardman, G. B. Blair, Maxwell Adams, 
IL. W. Hartman, Albert E. Hill, Mrs. H. D. San- 
born, Mrs. Rudolph Herz, Clara P. Angell, Mrs. 
A. R. Ratcliff, Mrs. C. Meacham, Mrs. I. G. 
Pressell, Mrs. S. C. Dinsmore.” 


‘ 


». 


MI PHOMAS Mr. President, I simply wish to suggest, if 
th experionce ne g is over, that we proceed with the 
regular orde! 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Some Senators have had the pleasure of 
havil thei bene but I should like the courtesy of a 

‘ ] th ; 

Mr. THOMAS I hdraw th erestion, Mr. President. 
Is ’ cl t om ! a over, 

\I BRANDEGEI ofr ITSe, EVE morning there is a 
} f e pro and ¢o1 

The VI¢ RESIDENY They hecome a part of the morn- 
pz | ‘ m 

Mr. BRANDEGEI lt much as the Senator in the manage 
ment of the treaty just had an article read from the desk, 
I send to the desk a copy of the London Daily News of Sep- 
tember 5, which gives just a squint at the kaleidoscopie situa- 


tion existing in Asia Minor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? 

Mr. JONES of New Me Mr. President, a parliamentary 
nquiry. What is the order of business? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The presentation of petitions and 
memorials, and, for a number of weeks past, letters, telegrams, 
editorials, newspaper clippings, and so forth. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I ask for the regular order. 


I ask that it may be read. 


x 
LICO, 
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VCLOBER 


Is. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The Senator from Connecticy 
for the reading of the article referred to by him. [Putti 
question.] The ayes have it, and the Secretary will y 
requested. , 

The Secretary read as follows: 

“The Syrian problem, after degenerating into one of {) 
jests of the peace conference, is now playing a more seriou | 
sinister part. The press of the capital is no infallible enide 4. 
the trend of French opinion generally, but enough has 
written in the last week by responsible papers in Paris to } 
it clear that what is happening in Syria is creating the 
bility of serious friction between this country and France. ‘hy 
position with regard to Syria is simple. Under the 
clauses of an agreement signed by Sir Edward Grey ang \ 
Cambon in 1916 the Turkish provinces in Asia were to | 
divided as to give France the Syrian seaboard, with Lesser | 
menia and the Vilayet of Adana, while Great Britain aecq 
Lower Mesopotamia and certain rights over Haifa and J 
The intervening territory was to consist of independent Ay); 
States; Palestine becoming a protectorate under the joint 
rainty of Russia, France, and Great Britain. The comp 
of France is that Great Britain, not content with securi: 
mandate for Mesopotamia and establishing herself in a pred 
nant position in the new Arabian State ruled over by the kK 
of the Hedjaz, is insisting on occupying Syria with h 
troops and denying the justice of the French claim to a mia 
over that region. That statement needs claboration to cove: 
full facts, but as an explanation of the present discontent 
adequate. 

“On that discontent there are two observations to be m: 
One is that it unquestionably exists, and the other that it 
not to be allowed to exist. France is laboring under a ser 
grievance which can not be dismissed as entirely unjusi 
the 1916 secret agreement there is nothing to be said. 1 
article 20 of the covenant of the leagne of nations, which | 
France and Great Britain have signed, is must plainly be al! 
gated. But, agreement or no agreement, this country ha 
singularly well out of the war in the East. We have becon: 
datories of one of the richest territories in the world—\M 
potamia. We have declared a protectorate over Egypt, and 
ceeded in warding off all suggestions of our becoming nia 
tories instead of suzerains of that country. We have establis 
ourselves behind the back of the league of nations in a pos 
of exclusive privilege in Persia. We have taken the credit 
are reaping the advantages of the creation of the Kingdom of | 
Hedjaz and allowed the Emir Feisul to be walked round I 
by a British officer with the maximum of political indiscr 
In view of the traditional interest of France in Syria, it 
astonshing that our reluctance to recognize her claim to a Sv) 
inandate has provoked some warmth both of feeling aii 
pression, 

‘The real difficulty of the situation lies not on the suri: 
far below it. The whole position of the mandate questi: 
eminently unsatisfactory. Mandates are being apportion: 
the allied delegates at Paris without any reference to the le 
of nations or any pretense of consulting the peoples concer 
as to their choice of their new masters. As long ago as 1917 M 
Lloyd-George said even of the German colonies in Africa t 
‘when you come to settle who shall be the trustees of thes 
civilized lands you must take into account the sentiments « 
people themselves.’ If that admirable principle is to be a) 
to native Africans, it is much more applicable to the forme: 
jects of the Turkish Empire in Asia, However that may lx 
our business to put ourselves right with France over Sy! 
declaring unequivocally and publicly that we have no intention 
adding to our own responsibilities in that region and no tli 
of putting any impediment in the way of the grant of aS 
mandate to France, provided that solution is agreeable to 
population itself.” 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, it appears from th: 
ticle that the British press is boasting and gloating over 
position in which Great Britain has established herself. I 1 
in the Washington Post of this morning an article, W 
have not at my desk, giving the speech of some noted Bri 


1 


statesman, in which he expressed the view that it was our pi 


*a) 
rer 





| duty to help out the poor Turks, now that the Turkish Em 


was in a bad way, and that we ought to go to their rescue. 
this side of the ocean we are being besieged with petitions to 
to the rescue of the Armenians and save them from the po 
Turks, whom the British want us to protect. Between 


Armenians and the Turks and the other friends of freedom '"1 
Asia Minor and elsewhere, I think we have all we can do |! 
we can only find out which sect of these tribes we are to be tl 
guardians of; but we are given no information upon that po! 
as yet, and T suppose it is comparatively immaterial. 








1919, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 
* CURTIS, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to which 
as referred the bill (S. 157) authorizing the Indian tribes and 
individual Indians, or any of them, residing in the State of 
f Washington and west of the summit of the Cascade Mountains to 
ibmit to the Court of Claims certain claims growing out of 
eaties and otherwise, reported it with an amendment and sub- 
ited a report (No. 270) thereon. 
He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
1! (S. 8115) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to cor- 
ect an error in an Indian allotment, reported it without amend- 


ALi 
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Whereas the Secretary of War hss made no report to the Ser 

premises : Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Jud ry ji i 
directed to make full investigation of the tter set ft 
resolution of the Slst of July, ultimo, and ) 
Senate, and for this purpose to summon such 
as may be necessary 

THE [RISH QUESI 


Mr. WALSH of Montana 
‘solution 215 be laid before the Senate 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The ¢ 


resolution, coming over from a pre« 























ment and submitted a report (No, 271) thereon. read. 
Mr. CAPPER, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to The Secretary read Senate resolution 215, subn Ll veste 
lich was referred the bill (S. 2934) for the relief of the Leaven- | by Mr. WAtsH of Montana, us follow 
ith Bridge Co., of Leavenworth, Kans., asked to be discharged Whereas by the treaty between Germany on th 
from its further consideration and that it be referred to the | #84 associated powers on the other, signe Versailles 
dine ib hceie - PTE eM | lay of June, A. D. 1919, it is provided that the same will 
Committee on Claims, whic h was agreed CO. a a. force between the powers ratifying the san pon the dey 
Vr. WADSWORTH, from the Committee on Military Affairs, | fications by Germany and three of the said allied and i 
which was referred the bill (S. 3224) relating to the creation | where, 7208 ; ; ‘ 
. 7.8 ‘ " 4s } hereas e Sald treaty has now been ratified (rer! y ar 
the Army of the United States of the grade of lieutenant | — of the said powers, to wit, France, Great Brit: ii 
neral, reported it without amendment and submitted a report | be in effect between the said powers and th her signat ! 
‘No. 268) thereon. i — treaty a eee Fare the same upon the — . 
. . ‘ » . } ne proces-verbal reciting the ratification foresald ; ane 
He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the | whereas by virtue of tke said treaty the league of nations 
ill (S. 8289) to amend the Army appropriation act for 1920, so upon come into being and be authorized to entertain rep 
i j , ° ! ceordance with article r the covenant for the leag < 
is to authorize travel allowances to persons discharged from | {3 oS = wo se wh a 11 of th x rt : 
; ; . . ions, as NIlOoWws 
disciplinary barracks and other places of confinement other than | It is also declared to be the friendly right of h 
honorably, and for other purposes, reported it with an amend- | eague to bring to the att ntion of the assembly or ¢ 
ent « CH : doa re . eC reo} | circumstance whatever affecting international relati whicl 
it and submitted a report (No. 269) thereon. | ens to disturb eithe: international peace or the good und 
BILLS INTRODUCED. i between nations upon which peace depends * id 
Bills were introduced, read the first time. and, by unanimous | Whereas the amicable relations between Grea tain the 1 
Ils were Intros UceE » rear 1€ irst ime, and, DY UNANnlMOUs | States are continually imperiled by controversies over the G 
onsent, the second time, and referred as follows: ment of Ireland: Now, therefore, be it 
By Mr. HENDERSON: Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate that whem the | ee 
\ bill (S. 3250) for the relief of William Gaston Hall; to the | *f#fes becomes a member of the said league of natior ited St 
Committee on Military Affairs. should present to the council or the assembly of t 
By Mr. SHEPPARD: of affairs in Ireland and the right of its people to n 
‘ ‘ 7o~ one ‘ oO vravi ‘ Yee ¢ ; “bn i | aii i . - - P 
eta 5" = sank) granting longevity pay oo and Te Mr. THOMAS. Is it the intention of the Senator ft Mon- 
ryypat Orr. mre ¢ » fe , e¢ 1 : . . ‘ 
gust 9, Is Li, to certain officers and enliste d men; an iana to press the resolution this morning? 
\ bill (S. 3252) to amend an act entitled “An act ye provide Mr. WALSH of Montana Phat is my intentis 
juarters 1 commutati n the reof to commissioned offices il Mr. THOMAS. It is a very important matter, : Is 
ertain cases; to the Committee on Military Affairs. tie: ainentans ad a smeiraiee 
By Mr. SHERMAN: eee , 
7, ee ae . . - The VICE PRESIDENT. The S&S ry will call the ro 
A bill (S. 3258) to authorize the widening of Georgia Avenue The Secretary called the roll. and t ))] : s 
between Fairmont Street and Gresham Place NW.; to the Com- | waned’ to their n eS: . 
. : . . j ’ ‘ ‘ ' if ‘ iit 
\ittee on the District of Columbia. | Asi Mel 
“s b m1. \shurst (re! Mick t 
By Mr. NEW: 4 7 d a Bankhead Hal Ne] S ‘ 
A bill (S. 8254) to amend the national defense act of June 3, | Beckham Hart New : 
191, making it unlawful for any person to wear the uniform | Brandes Hence con atersing 
of the United States Army, Navy, Marine Corps, or Coast Cheek ; ; ae NM One he 
Guard while participating in a riot, mob, or publie disturbanee ; Colt Tones, W: Page Cho 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. Cur oo : 4 aren : 
> LE ‘urtis ing ‘ 
By Mr. McKELLAR: | Dial Kirby Pittman Wad 
\ bill (S. 8255) for the relief of the Shelby Medical College, Dillingh La Folk Poindexte W 1M 
f Nashville, Tenn.; to the Committee on Claims. | Edge Lenr r : ’ 
By Mr. JONES of New Mexico: ces ve - 
\ bill (S. 8256) for the relief of private owners of land sit ! 
/ ‘ ‘ ’ : Ta tt . Vir ‘ > w d ' et 
Within or near the Carson or Santa Fe National l*orests, | ir. Cl ae N LD \ ( 
\ : aes , susiness of t nator from North » 
N. Mex.; to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. | Tuisine f the Se ; on ae ; ; 
sy Mr. WADSWORTH: ne Oe et ee en ek eS 
\ bill (S. 3257) relating to the disposition of funds accumu ! owstana (Mr. G N, Hy vee a : all ; 
lated by tactical divisions of the Army or the units thereof, as the Senatot oe uM a i - me 
well as other organizations of the Army which were created rom Oregon [Mt EEN ; 
oe oe : \Ty ‘TPP he Se t; f : \I ( 
from National Guard unit to the Committee on Military Mr. GERRY at SMA ; i 
Affairs. senator from Mississip] Mr. H th s ! 
_— 5 , von T\ir . 1) ] the SS tol l NI \ 
By Mr. UNDERWOOD: Wyoming [Mr. Kt é a1 
: ‘ oO . } } : : VERS thea te G > s ' } 
\ bill (S. 8258) for the purchase of a site and erection of Myers], the Senator fh Lt : ; Is 
public building at Marion, Ala.; to the Committee on Publi senator from N = Care Mir, SI 5 INS] al l ! 
Buildings and Grounds. official business. The Senator from Maryland [Mr. Sau | 
eoailitien a° upittion nior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr ], the Senator 
‘ Kil \. LINO. a es ° . ; . 9 =a 
. , ; \i yuri [Mr. Reep], the junior NS or from Oklal 
ir. KING. I offer a resolution and ask for its imme elie ] aut dt] o Se nate r from D [Mr. W i 
. . ‘ WEN + « Aa Lil ’ “his ‘ vil ‘ ‘ ail ’ ) 
consideration. ; : . . sa ti 
The re ohution (S. Res. 216) was read lered | tained from the Senate on public bus 5 
i S n. eS. « vas read, consicdel 5 a rT = eRIFTY "24 
: s , _— The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty ir Ser 
nous consent, and agreed to, as follows: : ra : 
W) seed Rata the Sista ‘July 1 » the roll call. There is a quorum | nt 
y,nereas the Senate on @ olst day of Julv last agreed te } l t 4 " ‘ . . . 
the following eaachution - z , aren Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. I re i I 
“‘ Resolved, That the Secretary of War report to the Se again of so much of the resoluti 
“ lether or not Robert A. Minor, an Ameri in citizen, ac redited a (2) Senate, namely, the last paragray 
var correspondent in the military zone in France, was arrested }b beats les ae 
inilitary authorities of the American Expeditionary Vorces for cir solution itself. 
lating seditious publications and propaganda among the soldiers of The Secretary read as follow 
the American Expeditionary Forces, or for any other cause, and that tials Ml eetihied ae SS 
if said Minor was arrested as aforesaid to report to the Senate tl Whereas the amicable relations 
particular nature of the charges upon which he was arrested, and States are continually imperiled 
Whether or not said Minor bas been discharged from custody, and the of Ireland: Now, therefore, be it 
reason therefor, if such action was taken"; and | Resolved, That it is the sense of the & i 
Whereas the Senate on the 10th day of October, instant: | States becomes a member of the said |! ! natior ao} ~ 
“Resolved, That the Secretary of War is directed to forthwith re- | the said treaty or otherwise, the Gover! f the { ~ yoy ae 
port to the Senate on the matter referred to him hy said resolution of present to the council or the assem) the | t t anairs 
July 31, ultimo”; and in Ireland and the right of its peep! sell : 





a 


TLIO 


‘ir. WALSH of Montana. Mo. President, the resolution recites 
cle 11 of the covenant of the league of nations, which is the 
foundation for the action which the resolution contemplates | 


That article reads as follows, in part: 
to be the friendly right of each member 


hall be taken. 


It is als clared of the 


oad 


sue to bring to the attention of the assembly or of the council any | 
imstance whatever affecting international relations which threatens 
» disturb international peace or the good understanding between nations 


which pe 
It will be recalled that while the peace conference was in ses- 


ace depends 


sion a great assemblage of citizens of this country met at the city | 


of Philadelphia, and as a result of that meeting a deputation 

; sent to Versailles seeking an opportunity itself to be heard 
n behalf of the cause of Irish independence or seeking to secure 
i the representatives of the embryonic Irish republic. 
taken apparently that only nations having estab- 
| governments, recognized by the various govermments ot 
ithe world, were entitled to be heard by their representatives at 
that gathering, but provision was made in the covenant 
eague of nations i hearing for peoples claiming the right 


zovernment 


hearing fo 
th ; view was 


+3 
LISLE 
for 
- 

1 Sel 


of Treland. I have seized the first oppertunity to present this 
securing a hearing for the people of Treland in their 





nethoed of 


struggle for self-government. 
Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a ques 
Mr. WALSH of Montan: I shall be glad to answer, if 1 cun. 
Vir. PENROSE Would not the cause of Ireland have «a much 
etrer chance if the United States had six delegates instead of 
ne in the conference? 
Mr. WALSH of Montana I do not think so 
Mr. PENROSE Does the Senator think Ireland stands a 


Britain having six votes and the United 


wetter show with Gre 


States one? 


Mr. WALSHEL of Montana. Of course, that is entirely aside 
from the matter vhich I am addressing myself; but I have no 
objection whatever to being diverted for a moment to say to the 
Senator tha ‘ atter of this character no action by the 
council will result It is simply affording a forum before which 


the cause of Ireland can be presented, but if there were a vote it 
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for the | 


Prominent among these people of the earth, | 
and perhaps most conspicuous among all ef them, are the people | 





OCTOBER 18. 


28, 1775, adopted an address to the people ef Treland in jusiit 
tion of the course of the Colonies, in which their official re; 
sentatives said: 

“Accept our most grateful acknowledgments for the friendly dispos| 
tion you have always shown toward us. We know that you are » 
without your grievances. We sympathize with you in your distr 
;* * * and we acknowledge, with pleasure and gratitude, that yo) 
| nation has produced patriots whe have nobly distinguished thenis¢ 
in the cause of humanity and America. 

“The struggle against the pretensions of the British Pa) 
| ment to ‘legislate in all cases whatseever’ throughout t}, 
IXxmpire went on contemporaneously in Ireland and in Ameri 
each being mutually helpful to the other. Beset by enemi 
aut home and abroad, Spain having recently become a. parti 
pant in the war, the English Parliament, by an act passed 
| 1782, recognized, in effect, Grattan’s contention ‘ that his 
exceHent majesty, by and with the advice and consent of 
| lords and commons of Ireland, are the only power compet: 
to enact laws to bind Ireland.’ The negotiations for peace \ 
America were even then pending, and Greene says that 

“The grant of independence to the one great dependency » 
easier to recognize the freedom of the other. 

“The substantial independence of Ireland thus gained w; 


short duration, however. In the year 1800, during the 
istry of the younger Pitt, the Irish Parliament, in which, 
may be remarked, no Roman Catholic was eligible to mem) 


ship or permitted to sit, upon the solicitation of the Britis 
ministry, passed the so-called act of union, by which it cea 
to exist and the power to legislate for Ireland passed to tli 
Parliament sitting in London. The historian last referred to 
i. standard English writer, bear in mind—tells us tha 
assent of the perfidious Irish representatives was ‘ bought 

i million in money and with a liberal distribution of pen 
and peerages,’ and he adds that ‘base and shameless a 

such means, Pitt may fairly plead that they were the o 
means by which the bill for the union could have been p: 


From that day to this the agitation has gone on to und 
work thus consummated.” 
I then gave a brief account of the agitation which 


carried on from that day to this, and then spoke as follo 
“ We hastened to express to them our sympathy when wi 





| 
| 
| 
| 
auld: des om eam a Fens Mee ae | fellow sufferers and felt in need of their moral support in 
oul make no difference Whether the United States had 6 | ciate ee alie ule Why sl ld we ao “a 
es or OOO votes, inasmuch as, in order to secure action, the S | PESISTANC tO nam 7 ruse. ay se oo — BO mow eneree 
vould have to be a unanimous vote hope that is general, if not universal, in this country that { 
Mr. PENROSE. But there would be a certain consolation | ™®Y8e0n realize their hope of a government of their own ch 
; ing six votes anyway. Wi have earned the right to speak at least with the fra 
‘Ir. WALSH of Montana. I have answered the question of | °F ® friend to Great Britain, remembering that but two 
cor i de oOpos him interject a speech into | Yeas ago her representatives were here, virtually confessin; 
lat ; feat in the war and frantically appealing to us to hast 
Presice his subject I 1m: ome remarks | the fray, lest all should be lost before our aid could b 
( Ir" ( ires delivered before he Se eco the effective. - 
day of Ju Ld desire, nor do I intend. to take un ‘We have carned the right to say to her (hat her trea 
len @ Senate this morning in a dis Lan he | 0! [reland is a constant menace to the amity we are desir 
er ne , evit I read from the address then deliverea. | Presetvins unimpaired between the two countries. 
1 “i "i ‘There is not a controversy that arises between them, 
” S f the people of this country. as stated. coes | &Ve" tris ial in fact, the seriousness of which is not magnitie 
spontaneously to every submerged nationality aspiring to | T6280" of the irritating factor of Ireland's wrongs. Some ¢ 
an independent life. But there are abundant reasons why that | @ inconsequential blaze ay be fanned into a conflagra 
vmpathy is particularly keen in the case of the Irish. It is not | Showld any dispute with Britain ever arise upon which | 
hat there are in this country at least 20,000,000 of Irish people of the United States are otherwise nearly evenly dis 
j * Trish neestrs whose desire as American citizens to at - - areely disputable that — citizens of Irish blood wo 
i pe he United States and the British Empire | P® found massed ages S peaceful settlement not because 
ever at v with the feeling engendered by the story of the | 27¢ Willing to involve this country in the horrors of an 
ial | in of British misrule in Ireland and barbarous | World war with the sole object of securing independence 
et] Tris} The feeling of kinship dates back to Ireland but because they would approach the consideratir 
ail struggle for independence. The very fight i} the q lestion from the stand] oint of American interest 
d here culminating in the break was at the | 20°: with an inherited prejudice against srifain, whic 
1 Ireland. It had its parliament each | fortunately, recent action and inaction touching Trelan 
( n had its legislature or assembl; itish | done little to eradicate. 
1 cht of the Parlian it of Gre in 
] c l to regu e its affairs «¢ ctlv as “T join in the assertion that there is no people and no hi 
i} lf right to impos hatever ] ens it | to which the principle of self-determination is more distil 
i American Coloni The ri serted | applic ible than to the Irish people and Ireland. It is refr 
had been « ed so freely and harshly a evousl to note that the peril in which our relations to Great Bri! 
repressivi Irish ij istry and to dri th | Seoteh- | stand from the cause to which I have adverted is being 
Trish in gre numbers to America, wh the penal laws, which | nized by her statesmen and publicists. 
Montesquieu declared ‘ could have been made only by devils and * Tn a recent address Gen. Smuts said that the most pressin; 
should be registered only in hell,’ caused their Catholic brethren | all questions befere the Empire is the Trish question, and 
io seek the same asylun Swift, Flood, and Grattan hi: | added : 
cessively led Irish opinion in protest against the sam surpa “Tt has become a chronic wound whose septic effects are sprcacin, 
tions with reference to Ireland of which the American patriots ae ee an at eee . . Sao atte aot 
complained. Franklin visited Dublin on the eve of the outbreak. | nay affect sept Doecins, ages 4 agg mennvs ¢ of this i:mpire this Em) 


hefore independence was si 
frish leaders over common 
assembled speedily after the 


‘riously contemplated, to confer with 
wrongs. The Continental Concress. 


engagement at Lexington, on July 


on the great principles which form the bas 
TO @XIst 


| must cease 4 
“Tn one of a series of letters recently appearing in the Lon 
| Times, reproduced in American journals, advocating the immecl i 








1919. 








ate grant of dominion home rule to Ireland, is this significant 
comment : 

“At the center of the Empire is the weakness of the Trish quarre}. Tt 
is felt at its farthest confines; it hampers our foreign policy; it is an 
open breach for cur euemies. The British people can not afferd to wait. 
4 disease which restricts action can not afford to wait. 


yuly 


“Tf we have no duty in the premises we may with entire pre 
priety say to Great Britain that we are looking to her prompt 
to apply the principle of self-determination, announced by Presi- 
dent Wilson and indorsed by her in her hour of extremity, to 
Lreland.” 

Mr. President, I am glad I was interrupted by the question 
ddressed to me by the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. VEN- 
ROSE], because it gives me an opportunity to emphasize the fact 
that under article 11 nothing further is contemplated than that 
ihe cause of Ireland, her right to self-government, to a govern- 
ment of the choice of her own people, may be presented to the 

ague of nations, either to the council or the assembly, and in 
hat way to the whole world. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, w 

\ir. WALSH of Montana. I yield. 

Mr. LENROOT, 1 should like to ask the Senator whether he 
believes one nation presenting to the council of the league of 
ations the question of depriving another of a portion of 
territory and political independence is carrying out the con- 
of that nation under article 10 to respect and preserve the 
political independence and territorial integrity of that nation? 


#1) the Senator yield? 


its 


trae 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. I see no reason why it is not. I 
ee no inconsistency whatever between article 10 and article 11. 
\rticle 10 simply guarantees that we undertake to respect and 


preserve 
external aggression. That is all. If there is an in- 
fernal uprising in which any people outside are interested, those 
people are forbidden, under article 10, to resort CXx- 
press their ideas concerning the matter 


weLaALiNSt 


to war 


to 


Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President 
Mr. WALSH of Montana. But they have an opportunity pos 
ibly to express their views under article 11. I vield to 


Senator from Wisconsin, 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President— 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I have yielded 
\\ isconsin. 

Mr. LENROOT. I 
particular, It not 
external aggression. 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes. 


to the Senator from 


the Senator in 
aggression, but 


like to correet 
external 


should 
alone 


ohne 


is threat of 


Mr. LENROOT. I should like to ask the Senator, under his 
coustruction of article 11, if a dispute is taken jurisdiction of by 
he council, if there, by unanimous action, they do anything at 


ill toward securing the freedom of 
threat of external aggression ? 
\livr. WALSH of Montana. Will the Senator 
stion? 
Mr. LENROOT. 
lernal aggression, but the threat of external aggression. If 
tn appeal is made to the council or the league under article 11 
the freedom of Ireland, and the council acts unani- 


Ireland, would it not be a 


kindly repeat his 


to secure 


mously for that purpose, does not that constitute a threat of 
xternal aggression ? 
Mr. WALSH of Montana. Not in any sense whatever. Ex- 
ternal aggression has a clear meaning in article 10; it means the 
making of war by one country or one nation upon another nation. 


Mr. LENROO'T. I should like to ask the Senator another 
question. If, under article 11, jurisdiction can be taken of the 
Irish question, can not like jurisdiction be taken of the immi- 


xration question in this country, the tariff question, or almost 
other domestic question ? 

ir. WALSH of Montana. The situation to which the Senator 
refers is taken care of, as he well knows, in another provision, 
which provides that if the objection is raised that any question 
is i domestie matter the league takes no action. 

Mr. LENROOT. Then the Senator 
that if Great Britain should raise the point 
tion i domestic question they could 
under article 11? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. They could not take jurisdiction at 
I thought I made that pretty clear. Perhaps I may repeat 
lf about the matter 

The language of article 10, to which the Senator refers, is 
very specific. It does not deny jurisdiction over any question. 
If the league finds that a question is domestic, it does not act 
in the matter at all. I have endeavored to explain with re- 
spect to this question that it is not action by the league at all 
that is expected or anticipated in this matter, 


take the position 
that the Irish ques- 


take jurisdiction 


does 


is not 


VS 


the 
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It simply affords a forum before which the cause can be 
presented. In its preparation the covenant was particula 
guarded so that there should be no opportunity for a decision 
in a matter of this character, and very wisely so, because if the 
cause of Ireland could be presented to the council or the 
issembly and the council or assembly could decide in one p: 
ticular way and take action in favor of Irish independence, like 


iy 


to 


iT- 


the Holy Alliance, they could take action against Irish ind: 
pendence; in other words, the whole question would be sub- 
initted to their action and determination and they would be 


bliged to govern themselves accordingly and to suppress the 
efforts of people to establish their independence. It was in 
tended that the council should have no such power ; but the cove- 
nant, as I have stated, simply affords a forum before ich 
| Oppressed people anywhere upon the earth may go and hi 
their cause heard before the whole world. 
Mr. LENROOT. Why is there not a like forum for the ques 


the territorial integrity and political independence as | 


Article 10, as the Senator knows, is not alone ! 


tion of immigration? The Senator from Montana in repl) 
me stated in answer to that inquiry that that was taken care 
by the provision relating to domestic questions. I should 

to have the Senator show how, if that provision applies to 
vent immigration, coming under the terms of article 11, it « 
not also apply to prevent the Irish question coming unt: 
article 11, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I also dealt with th: when I jt 
viously spoke on this subject. In my own view the Irish 
tion—the question of Irish independence—is not a purely ¢ 
tie question. I quoted from Gen. Smuts here to indicate that 
is quite a different thing from a purely domestic questio! i} 
says that it poisons their entire system and their foreis 
relations and particularly their relations with America \ 


to it an international aspect as well as a domestic aspect 

Mr. LENROOT. But does the Senator 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. If the 
have also called the attention of the fact 11 
When Cuba endeavored to establish her independence our (i 
ernment declined to recognize that that was a purely domme 
question within the dominion of the Kingdom of Spain I 
much as it affected so directly the lives of our ow! 
chose to regard it as an international problem. 

Mr. LENROOT. The same reasoning would make the gq 
tion of Japanese immigration with the United States an inter- 
national question and not solely a domestic question 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Well, suppose that should 
the council could not do anything about it. 

Mr. LENROOT. I understand; but I wanted to get the Sei 
tor’s view as to whether under article 11 the 
jurisdiction of immigration into this country 
could not, as I understand. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Waita 
tion of jurisdiction. I have not the 
that the Japanese representative before the council of t! 
of nations may stand up any time he se fit and 
as the rules of that body will permit him to 
equality. Does the Senator doubt it? 

Mr. LENROOT. No. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 

Mr. LENROOT. But that 


Senator will pardon me, 1 


senator to 


coun? eo) 


He now say 


moment. It i t 


slichtest dou! 


eC 


Very well 


is not the propositi C 


council take jurisdiction and make a recommendat 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It can not. It is dot ‘ 
tion. 

Mr. LENROOT. It is not any more so than is the I] 
tion. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes; I think it is a little more 
but even if it were not I do not assert—I think I | ‘ 
myself perfectly clear—that there can be any recommendatior 
concerning the Irish question. 

Mr. LENROOT. jut the Senator from Montana just state 
that in the ease of the Cuban situation we declined to recegniz 


it as a purely domestic question. Japan could likewise refuse 
to recognize the question of Japanese emigration to the United 
States as being a domestic question, and, by the ; 
oning, the council would take full jurisdiction of Jay 
inigration under the terms of article 11. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Of course, the Sen 


Senato 


| consin may reason that way, but I do not. 


Mr. President, this resolution is not offered i 
hostility to the British Empire or to England. It i ere 
the hope that an irritating factor in the relations that subs! 
between these two great Governments may be removed; and I 


have no doubt 


hope it will be speedily removed. I 
whelming sentiment of the people of this country 
granting to the Irish an opportunify 
cause before a world forum. 


at ieast to 
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POINDEXTER. 


Mr. Mr. President, the Senator from Mon 


tana [Mr. WALSH] has stated that the league of nations would ciates their good 
| of indifference to him how they regard him or the resolutio 


not be debarred from the consideration of the question which he 
has presented by his resolution so far as article 10 of the cove- 
unt is eoncerned, because that article limits the obligations of 
the members of the league to respect and to preserve the terri- 
torial integrity and the existing political independence of all 
members of the league only against external aggression. » Con- 
sequently the Senator replies that, so far as the consideration of 
this question is concerned, it can be presented to the league, 
notwithstanding article 10. 

The question is presented by the Senator from Montana in a 
resolution in the Senate of the United States affecting the polit- 


ical independence of Great Britain to control a part of 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. I fail to see how the | 
Senator can escape the conclusion that that is an external ag- 


gression. It looks to me very much as though the United States 
were external to Great Britain, and certainly the act of the 
Senutor from Montana this morning in bringing up his resolu- 
here is an external attack upon the territorial integrity of 
sritain if the question of Irish independence of Great 
involved. The Senator can not escape that conclu- 


tior 
Great 
Britain is 
sion. 

The consequence will be that immediately, as the 
procés-verbal is filed and the league goes into effect, we shall 


soon AS 


have a case whereby, on account of the action of the Senator 
from Montana in attacking the political independence of Great 


Britain and menacing her territorial integrity, the league will 
zo into operation to bring to bear upon the United States all 

economic pressure, authority to exercise 
od in the league by the covenant. 


possible 


fhe first thing we know we may find that, under article 16 
ther articles of the league covenant, the great nations of 
lurope will sever “all trade or financial relations” with the 
United States, prohibiting “all intercourse” between citizens 
United States and citizens of other nations and undertake 
prevent “all financial, commercial, or personal intercourse 
tween the nationals of the covenant-breaking State and the 


the | 
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Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator from Montana appr: 
ill very much, but beyond that it is a matt 


The Senator from Montana introduced the resolution in the hope 
as it is expressed therein, that an irritating factor in our rela 
tions with Great Britain would be removed. I claim the ere, 
for simple honesty in the introduction of the resolution. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. It is not my purpose to impute any ult 
rior purpose or any purpose upon the part of the Senator fro 
Montana to deceive the Irish people. The purpose of my stat 
ment was to indicate that if the Irish people expected a; 
benefit to come to them from any action under the resolutio) 
which has been introduced by the Senator from Montana, the, 
would be grievously disappointed, and that the Senator froy 
Montana would be grievously disappointed if he really think: 


' any benefit would come to the Irish people from any action tha 


whieh is | 


nationals of any other State, whether a member of the league or | 


not.” because of the breach of international law by the action of 
the United States Senate in undertaking to interfere in th 
omestie affairs of Great Britain. 

The Senator from Montana says also that this matter can be 
presented to the league, but that the league wili have no power 
ision ; that even though it were not regarded as a domestic 
question but were regarded as an international dispute ef which 

ague clearly has jurisdiction, no decision could be ren- 

red: and that even if a decision could be rendered, the exist- 
of six votes on behalf of Great Britain would be no disad- 
vantage to Ireland; that Ireland would be in just as favorable a 
situation, this matter being presented under a covenant in which 
ihe United States has one vote and Great Britain has six votes, 
as if it were presented to a league 
had 100 votes, 

I have never been able to follow the reasoning of the Senator 
from Montana and other advocates of the league who picture the 
services which have been rendered by Canada and Australia in 
ihis war as a reason for giving them votes in the league and 
putting them upon an equality with the independent and sover- 
nations of the world when in the same argument they claim 
those votes are not of any value. 

‘The faet of the case is, whatever the motives and purposes of 

Senator from Montana in introducing this resolution may 


mE Chae 


ihe | 






eigi 


tha 


in which the United States 


have been, that it is perfectly empty, perfectly meaningless, and | 


worthless in so far as any benefit which might possibly accrue 
» Ireland is concerned. 

if the intention of the Senator from Montana is to create the 
ession among the Irish voters of the United States that he 
ng them or Ireland a service by presenting this resolutien 
having this question taken up by the league of nations, in 
Which Great Britain and her colonies, constituting the British 
Kimpire, have six votes, I do not think that he will deceive them 
into believing that there is anything substantial in that- service. 
The Senator from Montana says that the six votes of Great Brit 
ain will be of no material effect in the consideration of such a 
question presented to the league. Let us see whether they will 
or not. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I should like 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wapswortu in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Washington yield to the Senator from 
Montana? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. 

Mr. WALSH 
Senator. 
of endeavoring to deceive the Irish people or anybody cise. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I did not intend, Mr. President 


«lil 


I yield to the Senator. 


of Montana. [ should like to interrupt the 


The Senator from Montana has no purpose on earth | , 
| sceretary general, as promptly as_ possible, 


could be taken under this resolution. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I yield the 
Vania, 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, on this point I do not wai 
interrupt the Senator from Washington; I only want to obs: 
that the Irish people have been accustomed for 100 years 
more to be buncoed and gold-bricked. The recent invitation 
hold 2a constitutional convention has come to be so looked upo) 
by ireland, and that is the reason why the Irish are so j) 
censed—because they have not been dealt with fairly a 
candidly. The crowning and most insolent effort to bunco t] 
Irish is this resolution of the Senator from Montana. 
belaied enthusiasm for the cause of Ireland was only in eviden 
on yesterday. I should like to ask him what show Ireland wi 
have with six hostile delegates from the British Empire, 
perchance a statesman like the Senator from Mississippi 
pointed to represent the American Government as the crowni 
distinction of his illustrious career, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President - 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from \W 
ington yield to the Senator from Montana? 


to Senator from Pen 


Mr. POINDEXTER. I decline to yield further at this | 
[I will yield to the Senator in a few moments. 
A few days ago the Senator from North Dakota {Mr. M 


CuMBER], speaking of this same position of predominance 
Great Britain in the league of nations by reason of havin: 
votes, made somewhat the same argument that has been ma: 
by the President and by the Senator from Montana and ot 
advocates of the league—that is, that these great self-govert 
colonies, on account of their heroic sacrifices in the war, 
entitled to recognition; and he then fellowed the same cou 
that they all will follow by coupling that with the assertion t 
although these votes were given to them as a reward for th 
sacrifices in the war they were of no benefit to them—a sort « 
a hollow pretense of a reward for the sacrifices that they ha 
made. The Senator from North Dakota said: 


Mr. President, almost every argument made on the floor of the S« 
and every one without exception made to the public by Senators oppos: 
to any league of nations, has given the impression to the people of 
world that the council or the assembly, as the case might be, is a s¢ 
of court or tribunal that decides the disputes between nations, and it 
because of these misstatements of the facts and the misapprehension | 
many of our people arising therefrom that the ground is made ferti 
for the development of about all the animosities toward this league an 
especially toward the claimed voting power of Great Britain. 1 hav: 
doubt the letter read by my colleague [Mr. Gronna] this morning fro! 
the State of North Dakota was entirely founded upon ihat general mi 
prehension. ; 

I wish the public could just once fully understand, first, that not 
case of dispute out of a hundred would ever go to the council or asse! 
bly ; second, that even if all other efforts provided for the settlement of 


| disputes should fail, the only thing submitted to the council or assem 


is the right to investigate and report the facts to the public. 

The same assertion has been made by the leading advoc 
of the league, those who are chiefly responsible for its foi 
lation and presentation to the world—that this body in wih! 
Great Britain has six votes to our one, which the Senator fh 
Montana now asks shall take jurisdiction of the Irish questio 
is 2 mere debating society and has no authority to decide «1 
thing. The Senator from North Dakota says that only one « 
out of one hundred would ever go before it. 

Let us see what the plain provisions of the league cove 
are on that subject. 

Article 15 of this covenant provides: 

If there should arise between members of the league any (is) 
likely to lead to a rupture, which is not submitted to arbitration 
aceordance with article 13, the members of the league agree that t 
will submit the matter to the council. Any party to the dispute my 
effect such submission by giving notice of the existence of the disput 
to the secretary general, who will make all necessary arrangements for a 
full investigation and consideration thereof. : 3 al 

lor this purpose the parties to the dispute will communicate to t! 
statements of their case 
with all the relevant facts and papers, and the council may forthwith 
direct the publicaticn thereof, 


Ma Seis ae 
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to effect a settlement of the dispute, and 
such efforts are successful, a statement shall be made public giving 
uch facts and explanations regarding the dispute and the terms of 
ettlement thereof as the council may deem appropriat 
If the dispute is not thus settled, the council either unanimeou ly or 
1 majority vote shall make and publish a repert containing a state 
ment of the facts of the dispute and the recommendations which art 
geemed just and proper in regard therete. 


Then it proceeds as follows in relation to the assembly, in 
which Great Britain not only has 6 votes to our 1 but in which 
she has 18 delegates to our 3 sitting in this assembly. Although 


the eouncil shall endeavor 


there are only 6 votes upon the part of Great Britain and 1 
upon the part of the United States, there are 18 delegates upon 
the part of Great Britain and 8 upon the part of the United 
states. 
If the council fails to reach a report whk is unanimously agreed 
yy the members thereof, other than the representatives of one or 
re of the parties to the dispute, the Members of the League reser 
themselves the right to take such action as they shall consider 


for the maintenance of right and justice. 
If the dispute between the parties is claimed by one of them, and 
found the council to arise out of a matter which inter 
national law ts solely within the domestic jurisdiction of that party, the 


essary 


bi by 


oun shall so report, and shall make no recommendation as to its 
eettlement, 

rhe eounecil may in any ease under this article refer the dispute to 

ssembly. r ilispute shall be so referred at the request of either! 

to the dispute, provided that such request be made within 14 


I 
ys after the submission of the dispute to the council. 
rom what I have read, this fact is indisputable, because thi 
iwuage is so plain that it is not capable of ambiguity of con- 


ruction: That any dispute whatever between two nations that 


is likely to lead to a rupture—-and every dispute which is ef 
ny importance is likely to lead to a rupture—which has not 
been otherwise settled, whether it is cluimed by ene of the 


parties to relate to a domestic question or not, may, as a matter 

of right upon the part of either one of the disputants, be taken 

into the assembly-—not the council, but the assembly—and there 
The action which the assembly shall take has been l 

the language of the covenant which I just read. 

ere has been a gr deal of assertion that the result 

of the council would be merel I think the Presi- 

that statement two or three times in the recent 

eeches that ke 1 made—to postpone any military action or 

t of war upon the part of the disputants for a 


detines 


nave 





et ion 
nade 
1as 


either one of 





eriod of nine months. T! us been asserted over and over 
il Under article 12 it is provided: 
‘he members of the league a that the should arise betwee! 
ny dispute likely to lead ruptu they will submit tl i 
either to arbitration or to inquiry by the council, and they agree in 
ase to resort to war until thr months after the award by the 
trators or the report by the council. 
mn any case under this article the award of the arbitrators shall 
within a reasonable time, and the report of the council shall tx 
within six months after the submission of the dispute. 


So that allowing six months within which the council is to 
its report and three months after that—what 
ulled the “ cooling-off period "—there are at least nine months 
in which neither one of the disputants can go to war if they 

ep their obligations under this covenant which we are asked 

ratify; and it has been repeated over and again that 
the extent of the limitation upen the sovereign right 
f a nation to take up arms in defense of its institutions or its 


ike the is 


over 


Liat Was 


itizens that was contained in this league. It seems to have 
been a deliberate attempt, because the people who have been 
aking this argument are familiar with the instrument to 
leave out consideration altogether in the discussion of this 


of 


and I 


‘ vital one in the covennnt 

age that is contained in article 15. 

not say anything about nine months us the 

vithin which a nation’s hands shall be stayed by the obligation 

vhich it has assumed under this league before it will be able 
ike action in the defense of some vital right of the nation. 


seston 
LE 


| } 
tL Cor 


think it is the most 


this 


period 






report by the council is unanimously agreed to by the membe 
her than the representatives of one or more of the parties to 
dispute, the members of the league agree that they will net go to 
With any party to the dispute which complics with the reeor 
ndations of the report 


une Obligation applies in ease ef decisions by the ussem- 

ly, Which are determined by a majority vote, under the condi- 
ons already stated. 

There is not any limitation upon the obligation, 

it go to war, within three months within 

or within one year, but never. If this instrument 

and Nation becomes a member of the league, a 

about some question in Montana, perhaps, may come before it. 

If the league is going to take jurisdiction of such a question as 

the Irish question, it may take jurisdiction of the claim of e¢iti- 

¢ zens Of Montana that their comrades have been hung without 

: trial. One man was hung by the neck from a trestle out there 


i 
They will 
six months 
is ratified 


\\V hol or 


a 
this 


‘ because he was trying to create sedition or insurrection, and 
g sveat numbers of his friends claimed that they had been denied 
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their constitutional rights. I 

tion than the Irish question is. They might go before thi 
league, and, if we follow the lead of the Senator from Moniana, 
it will be decided in a tribunal in which we have no vote at all, 
because we would be one of the interested parties; the British 
Empire would have six votes; and we would be compelled to 
accept whatever decision the assembly might make for the set 
tlement of that or any other question which they el 
sume jurisdiction the discretion being vested in that tribunal! 


That is no more of a domesti 


Ose TO i 


ol 


to determine whether 


it was purely domestic or whether it w 
of such a character as affected the interests of the worl 
the Senator says we decided in the case of Cuba when w Tf) 


of it an 


is decided, 


jurisdiction international 
When it so far from being merely advisory ii 
absolutely binding, because we have committed ourselves nev: 
to take up arms to vindicate our position in the matter. Ther: 
is no other way in which a nation ean assert its rights, whe 


as matter. 


it comes to a dispute over a vital matter with another patior 
that is decided by a great international tribunal. If we bind 
ourselves that we will commit no act of war aguinst our al 
tagonist in that controversy who aceepts the decision « the 
league, then the decision becomes final and binding, 

That is the advisgry character of the assembly, whic! 
said has no jurisdiction except to talk; and upon that interpre 
tation of it we are asked to ratify this instrument, That ji 
sort ef information that has been given to the public as to th 


nature of this central tribunal for the decision of world « 
tions and of the foreign relations of all ef the men 
league which we are asked to ratify. 

I thought, Mr. President, it was an opportune 
attention to the nature of the power the assen 
league of which, if we are to believe the S 
Montana take 


ju 


' 
IVOTS ¢ 


time t 


ie of bly of the 


hations natoi 


, can up and consider, and once taking up and 





considering, will finally determine under its own jurisdicti 
even such questions as the integrity of the British Empire 


the right of the United States to govern its various dependencies 


Mr. President, a great deal has been said to the effect 
immigration is a domestic question, and as such could rm 
considered by the league 

Iminigration is a matter which concerns the Ovel 
the nationals of ¢ nution from their own eount nto am 
‘ountry. [From immemorial times that of necessity has | 
the subject of international trentie it could "have | 
the subj of international trea 3 unless it was an int 
tiona! que tion. The dispute between two nati abou il 


respective rights of their nationals is an international dispute 
Ds y Senator who looks upon this matter with impartial 
ity do« the Senator from Montana, who is interested j il 
qi tion of immigration to the Pacifie coast, doubt that if th 
question should be presented by Japan to the assembly, wh 

they have a right to go, of the right of ber subjects to seit! 
in the United States under the laws of the United Sta 


which is e 


that tha 


Aca 


put 
would aeny 


lemie, 
assembly 


lt Ss i 


dispute which is not 


and actually existing, 


merely 
that the 





was apn international dispute? und to | an int 
tional dispute if it is a dispute between two nations, and 
perfectly evident that each nation in the ease’ I am ment 
has a substantial interest in it. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Then it zoes to the ass mbly oO 
lengue of nations, nd when that assembly decides the 
tion Great Britain would be there with her 18 delegat« fo 
consultation and for advice and for inihuenee, with her 6 vot: 

st the 1 vote of the United Stat However, the Units 

States would have no vote in such a ca as that Dees th 
Senator deubt that when the assembly decided ease one o 
the parties to which was a nation that was not only an ally 


Great Britain in this war but a zen 


ol 


eral ally under a tre 


of alliance between the two nations, the decision of the usse! 
bly would be forever binding upon the United States? lov 
could we resist it after we have obligated ourselves thai \ 
vill net go to war against our antagonist in any sach d 


Mr. WALSH eof Montana. 
Mr. POINDEXTER. 


Mr. President— 
I yield to the Senator from Mor 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. I understood the Senat: 
dress u question to the Senator from Montana, which ! 
be very glad to answer. I think the Senator from Was! 


has rendered a service in calling attention to the binding 
acter of a decision by the assembly. I say to him with } 
frankness, if any question should be presented to thie asse 


any dispute in which the United States is mterested, an 
United States should insist that the question was one Gi @ 


. “ — , » accamhit 
mestic concern purely, and therefore that the assembly, 
sisting of at least one and possibly three representatives trom 
every nation being a member of the league, should decide 
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against the United States and hold that the question is one of 
international import and not purely domestic, and thus take 
jurisdiction of the matter and reach a conclusion unanimously 
against the United States, so that a determination would be 
made, I should like to have the world understand that under 
those circumstances the United States binds itself that it will 
net go to war. In other words, whenever all the nations of the 
earth, gathered together, decide and determine a dispute be- 
tween the United States and another nation and unanimously 
igree that the United States is in the wrong, I should like to 
lave the world understand that we have obligated ourselves not 
to go to war. 

Mr. POINDENTER 
that statement 

Mr. WALSH of Montana Let me state further-—— 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I decline to yield further. That makes 
the matter quite clear. That is very different from the Presi- 
dent’s view of this matter and the views of the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. McCumper], which I have just read, and 
the views of all the other advocates of the league whose ex- 
pressions I have so far heard. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President——— 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I will yield in a moment. I would like 
io comment on what the Senator has just said. Their attitude 
has been that the assembly of the league was merely a con- 
ciliatory body, that it could merely debate and make recom- 
mendations, and that those recommendations, when reports 
were made, were merely advisory. 'The Senator from Montana, 
if I correctly understand him now, admits—an admission which 
it seems to me is merely a recognition of the plain language cf 
ihe covenant—that the United States in such a case, by ratify- 
ng this covenant binds itself in advance that it would not go to 
War against the decision of the assembly. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President-— 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I yield to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Before the Senator proceeds, I 
desire to take exception to the statement that I admit anything. 
That is the plain Janguage of the covenant. There is no admis- 
sion. Tso assert. But, Mr. President, I assert also that because 
there must be n unanimous decision, which is remotely improb- 


able 


Mr. POINDEXTER. 
dent. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That it will amount to anything 
except a discussion of the question, because it is scarcely con- 
eivable that there can be a real dispute between two nations 
with respect to which all the other nations of the earth will say 
that one of them is wrong. So the matter would be merely a 





Iam very glad the Senator has made 


That is a different question, Mr. Presi- 


debate 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I am somewhat in doubt now as to 
whether the Senator admits that we would obligate ourselves 
not to go to war or whether we do not obligate ourselves. 

Mir. WALSH of Montana. The Senator need not be in doubt 
about it. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Or whether he says he wishes we would 
obligate ourselves, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. If such an improbable thing that 
ihere should be a unanimous decision with respect to a contro- 

ersy between this country and another should be rendered in 
the assembly, we bind ourselves that we wilt not go to wat 
against the decision of the assembly. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. We do bind ourselves? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Exactly. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Let me understand the Senator from 
Montana clearly 

Mv. WALSH of Montana 
ecily clearly, 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Do I understand that the Senator from 
niauna admits that by this covenant we would bind ourselves 
not to go to war against a nation having a dispute with us that 
aecepts the decision of the assembly ? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. There is nothing equivocal about 
my statement. The Senator can net possibly have misunder- 
stood it. I do not admit anything. I assert that in the improb 
able case of a dispute concerning which there would be a unani- 
mous decision of the assembly against us, every nation on earth 
taking the view that we are wrong about it, we bind ourselves 
not to go to war. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I am just as much at a loss now as I 
was before to know what the Senator’s conclusion is as to the 
obligations which we assume under the covenant of the league of 
nations, whether the Senator agrees that we would be obligated 
not to go to war if our antagonist in the dispute accepted the de- 
cision of the assembly, or whether we would not be. Evidently, 
notwithstanding the number of times the Senator has discussed 
the league of nations, and the intense feeling which he has dis 


The Senator understands me per 


Mi 
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played about the obligations of the United States under thj 
league, he is not familiar with its terms, which surprises ) 
very much. I had thought that the Senator had read the artic), 
which he is talking about, and that he knew what are its eo) 
tents. The Senator assumes that the decisions of this assembl\ 
will have to be unanimous, under the terms of article 15. T) 
contrary is the fact. They do not have to be unanimous at qa! 
In view of the fact that evidently the Senator has not read it, or 
else has forgotten what it is, I will read it now. I have a copy 
of it in my hands. We might as well know what it is we are 
talking about. 
Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
fectly familiar with it. 
Mr. POINDEXTER. 
The council may in any case under this article refer the dispute to 
the assembly. The dispute shall be so referred at the request of eithe: 
party to the dispute, provided that such request be made within 14 day 
after the submission of the dispute to the council i 
In any case referred to the assembly all the provisions of this artic! 
and of article 12 relating to the action and powers of the council shal! 
apply to the action and powers of the assembly, provided that a report 
made by the assembly, if concurred in by the representatives of thos 
members of the league represented on the council and of a majority 


The Senator from Montana is pe: 


Article 15 reads: 


Not unanimous, but 9 majority 
of the other members of the league, exclusive in each case of the rep 
sentatives of the parties to the dispute, shall have the same force a 
report by the council concurred in by all the members thereof othe: 
than the representatives of one or more of the parties to the dispute. 

So, Mr. President, so far from this being the case which tl: 
Senator has picked out, of every other nation in the world unan 
imously, as he vehemently emphasized, agreeing to it, it is not 
declared that every other nation in the world or every other 
member of the league or every other member of the assembl) 
shall agree to it. It only requires that representatives of those 
nations who are represented upon the council shall agree to it, 
and a majority of the other members of the league. That is all 
that it requires. 

Now, Mr. President, let me comment a little further upon an- 
other suggestion of the Senator from Montana. He departed 
from the question which we were discussing, as to what the 
effect of the covenant would be, and assuming that the covenant 
was a satisfactory one to the United States—that is, even assum- 
ing that the covenant required the unanimous decision of the 
assembly—he undertook to argue that if the other nations of the 
world represented in the assembly unanimously decided that as 
to a question which the Government and the people of the United 
States claim to be a domestic question, if the other nations of the 
world, all of whom have conflicting interests with the United 
States, should decide that it is not a domestic question, we must 
accept their decision. 

Mr. LODGE rose. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Just one moment and I will yield to the 
Senator from Massachusetts. 

The result of that would be, under the interpretation which 
the Senator from Montana gives to the covenant and which is 
# much more favorable interpretation than can possibly prop- 
erly be given to it, that the foreign affairs of the United States 
would be taken out of the control of the people and the Goy- 
ernment of the United States and put under the control of for- 
eign nations; and the Senator from Montana stands in his place 
and attempts to justify that, and says that he is willing that 
the independence and sovereignty of this country, which would 
be involved in such a dispute, should be committed to the deci- 
sion of foreign peoples if they agree upon a decision. 

I yield now to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. LODGE. The hour of 2 o'clock having arrived, I move 
that the Senate proceed to the consideration of the treaty 0! 


| peace with Germany in open executive session. 


The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, may I ask a question? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. A parliamentary inquiry, What becomes of the 
resolution now? Does it go to the calendar? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It goes to the calendar. 

Mr. BORAH. Will it be permissible, under unanimous con- 


| sent, to have it remain on the table without prejudice, and would 


the Senator from Montana be willing to have that course 
taken? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
able to me. 

Mr. LODGE. 
any time. 

Mr. BORAH. I myself want to discuss the resolution. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I should be glad to have unanimous 
consent given that it shall go over without prejudice. 

Mr. LODGE. I think it can be reached just as easily on the 
calendar as on the table. I have no objection, however, to hiav- 
ing it go to the table. 


That course would be quite agree 


It can be taken from the calendar by motion a 









[DL9. 
Mr. WALSH of Montana. I ask unanimous consent that the 
solution may go over without prejudice. 
Mr. LODGR. Of course it is not before the Senate 
Vir. WALSH of Montana. That is true. 
Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I do not think consideration 
the resolution ought to interfere with the consideratien of the 
ice treaty in any way. Therefore I object. 
fhe PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made. ‘The reso 
m goes to the calendar. 
rREATY OF \ VITIE GERMANY 
Che Senate, as in Committee of » Whole and in one ree] 
e session, resumed the consideration of the treaty of peaee 
th Germany. 
ir. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I am very glad indeed 
have this very clear statement from the Senator from 
Montana this morning, part of it embodied in the resolution, 
he first place that he is not only willing but advocates that 
league of nations shall at least consider, I am not thor 
ughly clear as to whether or not the Senator from Montana 
hinks they should act upon and deeide, such questions as the 
lrish question. I do not know exactly what he means by the 
Irish question. I do not know whether he means land laws 
or the Irish people, or home rule for the Catholic population, | 
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| he oceupied during the war toward the veral belligerent Ey 
} even went so far as to dispute the assertion of the Senator mm 
Missouri [Mr. Rreep] that he ha ntroduced an embargo resolu- 
tion in the Senate after the Lusitania was sunk, and when it was 
shown that he had introduced it ne seve months after the 
Lusitania was sunk the Senator from Nebraska stated that he 
had never apologized for it and was not going to apologize fo 
it. I assume that means that he is not going to apologize for 
the position which he took throughout the war and ip to the 
time of the declaration of armed neutrality, after Germany 
mad ar upon the United Sta after the President had ap- 
ealed to Congress to authorize him to arm our merchant ves- 
sels in order to protect them against the war which Ger1 
was making upon them. I only referred to this 
Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Curtis in the chair). De 
the Senator from Washington yield to the Senater from Ne 
braska? 
Mr. POINDEXTER. Certainly 
Mr. HITCHCOCK. ‘To what action of mine does the Sei 
fer at the time of the armed-neutrality discussion ? 
Mr. POINDEXTER. I refer to the Senator’s action in speak 


xv for the north of Ireland, or home rule for a part of them | 
nd not for the other part, or whether he means Irish inde- | 
pendence. At any rate, whatever the Irish question to be sub 


mitted to the league may be defined to be, his position is that 
the United States, acting through the Senator from Montana as 
the initiator of the movement in the Senate of the United 
States, shall intervene in the question and bring it before the 


league of nations, and that the league of nations shall take it | 


up; and, in the second place, after having vested the league 
if nations with jurisdiction of questions of that kind, that we 


shall be bound by their decision, not for nine months, but 
orever, in case the other members, not involved in the dis- 
pute, unanimously agree upon the decision. 

I have no doubt, Mr. President, that it would be a very 
easy matter to get a unanimous decision from the other mem- 
hers of the league to abolish the Monroe doctrine. I never 


knew of a South American country that thought very much of 
the Monroe doctrine. My impression that those nations 
which really owe their existence to it are not friendly to it. 
Chey misinterpret it, and it would not be diffienlt to get them 


is 


to vote, in the league of nations, for the abolishment of the 
Monroe doctrine, or to reject any plea that was introduced 
hy the United States in a dispute between it and another | 
ation based upon the Monroe doetrine. Does anyone have | 


iny doubt that Japan would vote with the European nations on 
hat question, or that Haiti would vote vith them on that ques- 
on, or that Cuba would do likewise? 

i am not sure whether they would or would not, but I am 
ot sure by any means that they would not, and the conse- 
juenee is that you are submitting to this decision, even though 
the rule were, as the Senator from Montana mistakenly thought 


! 


t was, that the decision should be unanimous, jurisdiction over | 


i doctrine, as it is called, a policy of the United States which 
come to be one of the unwritten laws of our foreign policy 
und as essential to the development of the interests of this 
country as the Constitution itself. There can not be any doubt 
whatever after this as to the position of at least 
rom Montana upon those questions, 
Now, Mr. President, I want to refer to another feature of the 
cussion. I have called attention to the faet that we are 
inding our hands forever to accept the decision of this tribunal 
in which Great Britain, one of the aggressive nations of the 
world, six times the power that the United States has. 
Cover it up as you may, by sophistry or by an attempt to mak: 
plain language mean something else than it actually does mean, 
ihe British Empire has six times the power that the United 
States has in the assembly of the league; and we are told that 
we must consent to that because of our obligations to Europe. 
(Che Senator from Nebraska says that we must give six votes to 
the British Empire in this league because of the great services 
that Great Britain and her colonies have rendered in the war. 
We aided them at least in winning the war, and it would be 
supposed. that they would have been under obligations 


has 


io us, 


hut, aceording to the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrrencocs}, | 


the greater the services we render the greater are, not their 
Obligations, but ours. 

The Senator from Nebraska, who has talked so nuch about 
the regard that he has for the Allies and our duty to serve them 
in Europe after the war is over, stated the other day on the 
floor of the Senate that he had not changed his position which 


the Senator | 


ing on the floor of the Senate in behalf of Germany. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator knows that I conducted th 
armed-neutrality resolution through the Senate as far as it went 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Yes; that was a thing that seemed t 
me quite peculiar, that the Senator could conduct, nominally, thé 
armed-neutrality resolution, which, my understanding is, can 
not from the Senator from Nebraska, but from the administra 
tion- 

Mr, HITCHCOCK, 
Relations, 

Mr. POINDEXTER. IT hardly think it originated in the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. My impression is it came from 
the Executive branch of the Government. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, It did. It was 
President. 


It came from the Committee on Foreign 


the recommendation of the 


Mr. POINDEXTER. It came te the Senate and was en 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations, 

Mr. HITPTCHCOCK. Does the Senator question that | 
ported that resolution to the limit of my ability? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I certainly do. I fail to see how the 


Senator could support that resolution to the limit of his ability 
while he was declaring at the same time, and a long time after 
it had been introduced, to the limit of his ability, that he sympa 
thized with Germany, that not only the German people but that 
the German Government were entitled to a great deal of con- 
sideration, and when he had pending at that time a bill and a 
resolution for an embargo upon arms and was attempting to cet 
them passed through Congress, and which, if he had succeeded 
in getting them have brought about a 
victory. 
Mr. HITCHCOCK. Why the Senator say that I 

attempting at that time to get my embargo bill passed thren: 
Congress? 


Mr. POINDEXTER. 


would Germa 


yassed, 


cdlo« s 


Well, I will call attention 


Mr. HITCHCOCK, ‘he Senator knows that it was a ve) 
material distance previous to that time. The Senator will recal! 
if he will think a moment, that I led the tight in the Senate and 


endeavored by every human means to secure the passage of the 
resolution authorizing the President to arm the merchant ships 


of the United States and protect our neutrality by arms. The 
Senator knows that. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I do not know that at all, Mr. Presi- 
dent. I know that the Senator urged the adoption of the reso 


lution, but when the Senator at the same time justified the acts 
of war upon which the proposal for armed neutrality had been 
based, expressing sympathy for Germany and for the German 
Government, it impaired to a great extent the strength and in- 


fluence of his support of the armed-neutrality resolution. T will 
call attention to the language—— 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I should like to have the Senator civ 
some dates now, 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I will. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator is confusing one | witl 
another, The Senator knows very well what brought on the 
demand for armed neutrality and later the demand for war. It 


was the decision-of Germany to retract her promise not to attack 
American vessels by submarine warfare. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Yes. . 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. He knows tliat decision 
Germany. and’ ammouuced to the United States 
1917. 

Mr, POINDEXTER. 


was reached by 
in the spring of 


Yes. 





a Oe 
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Mr. HITCHCOCK. And that when Germany took that posi- | T read that, Mr. President, and call attention to the languac. 
| Of the resolution recognizing a state of war and the bill authori 


tion, when she retracted her promise to us, then the administra- 
tion moved for armed neutrality ; and I supported the armed- 


neutrality resolution. The Senator knows that that armed- | 


neutrality resolution failed because a few Senators here in the 
Senate fought it and resisted it by filibuster until 12 o'clock 
noon on the 4th of March, 1917, and that Congress then auto- 
matically and necessarily adjourned. He knows that the Presi- 
dent thereupon, within a short time, reconvened Congress in ex- 
trnordinary session; he knows that when Congress convened in 
extraordinary session it was I who had charge in the Senate of 
the resolution declaring war on Germany. Now, he knows these 


things, and why does he state that at that time I was advocat- | 


ing an embargo on arms? 
ut least he ought to correct his gross misstatements. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, the armed-neutrality 
resolution was introduced in the House of Representatives on 
February 26, 1917; 


He may have confused his dates, but | 


it was reported with amendments to the | 


House and committed by the House to the Committee of the | 


Whole House on the state of the Union on February 28, 1917. 
That resolution provided as follows: 


That the President of the United States be, and he is hereby, author- ; 
ized and empowered to supply merchant ships, the property of citizens | 
of the United States and bearing American registry, with defensive | 


arms, and also with the necessary ammunition and means of making 
use of them in defense against unlawful attack; and that he be, and is 
hereby, authorized and empowered to protect such ships and the citl- 
zens of the United States against unlawful attack while in their lawful 
and peaceful pursuits on the high seas. 


ing the President to arm our merchant ships in order to shoy 
the conditions which not only then existed but had existed for - 
considerable period of time previous to that, during which tin, 
the Senator from Nebraska used the language to which I have 
called attention on the particular date I have mentioned, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President——— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Does the Senator from Was! 
ington yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I yield to the Senator from Nebraska 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator has read the President 
statement that Germany withdrew the promise she had made 
and proceeded to unrestricted submarine warfare; the Senator 
knows that the promise made by Germany in 1916 was kep 
for a number of months and not withdrawn until the 3ist day 
of January, 1917; and when Germany withdrew it and proceeded 
to make submarine warfare upon our vessels the President tly 
demanded, first, the armament of our ships to protect our neu 
trality, and immediately thereafter he demanded action 
Congress declaring a state of war. The Senator is not war 
ranted in saying that this condition had existed long: it had 
only existed since the 3lst day of January, 1917, for that was 
the date when Germany withdrew her promise; that was the 
date when she proceeded to unrestricted submarine warfare. 
and it was that act of Germany which caused the action of the 


United States leading us into the war against Germany. 


i 
That resolution, Mr. President, recognized the fact that unlaw- 
ful attacks were being made upon the merchant ships of the | 


United States, and had been made upon them previously to the | the promise not to do those things which she finally decided to 


time of the passage of the resolution. The fact is that such 
nttucks had been in process for a considerable period of time. 
The deelaration of war on April 6, 1917, contained this lan- 
eusige—not that we declared war upon Germany but that we 
recognized the state of war existing between Germany and the 
United States: 

That the state of war between the United States and the Imperial 
German Government which has thus been thrust upon the United 
States is hereby formally declared, and that the President be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to employ the entire naval and military 
forces of the United States and the resources of the Government to 
rarry on war against the Imperial German Government; and to bring 
the conflict to a succeSsful termination all of the resources of the 
country are hereby pledged by the Congress of the United States, 

Recognizing at that time the existence of a state of war 
which had existed for a period of time prior to its recognition 
by the resolution: 

In the address of the President of the United States of April 
2, 1917, at the joint session of the two Houses of Congress, the 
President said: 

On the 3d of February last I officially laid before you the extraor 
dinary announcement— 

“The 3d of February.” 
note that date— 

On the 3d of February last I officially laid before you the extraor- 
dinary announcement of the Imperial German Government that on 
und after the Ist day of Vebruary it was its purpose to put aside all 
restraints of law or of humanity and use its submarines to sink every 
vessel that sought to approach either the ports of Great Britain and 


I beg the Senator from Nebraska to | 


ireland or the western coasts of Europe or any of the ports controlled | 


by the enemies of Germany within the Mediterranean, 

And he proceeded to say; 

I was, for a little while, unable to believe that such things would in 
fact be done by any Government that had hitherto subscribed to the 
humane practices of civilized nations. International Jaw had its 
origin in the attempt to set up some law which would be respected 
ind observed upon the seas, where no nation had right of dominion 
nd where lay the free highways of the world. By painful stage after 


tage has that law been built up, with meager enough results, indeed, 
ifter all was accomplished that could be accomplished, but always 
with a clear view, at least, of what the heart and conscience of man- 
kind demanded This minimum of right the German Government has 
wept aside under the plea of retaliation and necessity and because it 
had Lo weapons which it could use at sea except these which it is im- 
possible to employ as it is employing them without throwing to the 


winds all scruples of humanity or of respect for the understandings that 
were supposed to underlie the intercourse of the world. I am not now 


thinking of the loss of property involved, immense and serious as that | 
is, but only of the wanton and wholesale destruction of the lives of | 
noncombatants, men, women, and children, engaged in pursuits which | 


have always, even in the darkest periods of modern history, becn deemed 
innocent and legitimate. 


fare against commerce is a warfare against mankind. 

It is m war against all nations. 
American lives taken, in ways which it has stirred us very deeply to 
learn of, but the ships and people of other neutral and friendly na- 
tions have been sunk and overwhelmed in the waters in the same way. 
There has been no discrimination. The challenge is to all mankind. 
Each nation must decide for itself how it will meet it. The choice we 
make for ourselves must be made with a moderation of counsel and a 


Property can be paid for; the lives of peace- | 


ful and innocent people can not be. The present German submarine war- | munition, artillery, and other similar munitions of war have been ex- 


American ships have been sunk, | 


temperateness of judgment befitting our character and our motives as | 


a nation. We must put excited feeling away. Our motive will not be 
revenge or the victorious assertion of the physical might of the Nation, 
but only the vindication of right, of human right, of which we are only 


a single champion. 


Mr. POINDEXTER. Yes. 
Mr. HITCHCOCK. So that the condition was not a_pro- 
tracted one. For many months Germany was operating under 


do against us on the 3lst day of January, 1917. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Well, Mr. President, a considerable 
period of time elapsed between the Slst day of January, 1917, 
and the 4th day of March, 1917, when the armed neutrality reso 
lution was temporarily delayed by the close of the Congress. A 
considerable period of time elapsed between the 31st day of 
January and April 6, 1917, when the declaration recognizing the 
existence of a state of war between Gerinany and the United 
States was adopted. Furthermore, Mr. President, the Lusitania 
was sunk in May, 1915. That was the most egregious of all the 
piratical acts of Germany in violation of the rights of American 
citizens upon the high seas which she committed. The Senator 
knew of that; the whole world knew of it; the sentiment of our 
people was known in regard to it. It was still uneondoned, not- 
withstanding the weary series of notes that were exchanged. 
Long after that, iong after Germany had broken her promise 
and renewed her warfare upon American citizens pursuing their 
peaceful occupations upon the high seas, the Senator from 
Nebraska, who now charges his opponents in this matter pend- 
ing before the Senate with being the associates only of Bolshe 
vist organizations and of catering to the German vote, was 
espousing the cause of Germany in the war, or at least declar 
ing himself a neutral, and on other occasions declaring himself 
in sympathy with Germany and asking for consideration not 
only for the German people but for the German Government. 

The Senator from Nebraska on December 7, 1914, introduced 
a bill, being Senate bill 6688, providing as follows: 

That it shall be unlawful and treated as a breach of the neutrality 
laws of the United States for any person, partnership, or corporation 
to sell or contract to sell, or deliver or contract to deliver, durin: 
the existence of war between nations with which the United States i: 
at peace any arms, ammunition, artillery, and explosives of any kind 
whatsoever to be used against a country or nation with which th« 
United States is at peace; and during the existence of war it shall | 
uplawful to sell for exportation or to export arms, ammunition, arti! 
lery, and explosives, except upon filing with the Secretary of Commerc: 
such satisfactory sworn proof that said arms, ammunition, artillery, 
and explosives are not intended to be used in violation of this act. 

Any person violating this act shall be fined not more than $100,000 
and imprisoned not more than three years, and any arms, ammunitto! 
artillery, ond explosives, the exportation of which is attempted 1! 
violation of this act, shall be forfeited, one-half to the use of the (1! 
former and one-half to the use of the United States. 

On the same date, Mr, President, to show the activity and 
interest of the Senator from Nebraska in this matter, he intro- 
duced Senate resolution 488. It provided: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of Commerce be, and he is bereby, di- 
rected to inform the Senate whether and to what extent arms, ati 


ported from the United States to each of the belligerent nations in tli 
present war, and to Canada, for each month from the Ist of August to 
the 1st of December. 

Resolved also, That he inform the Senate to what extent contracts 
with American concerns are now being executed for the manufactur 
and exportation of arms, ammunition, and artillery, and that said 
statements be so far as possible in detail. 


Again, Mr. President, on February 2, 1915, the Senator pro- 
posed as an amendment to Senate bill 6856, and had printed, 
practically the same proposition as that which is included in the 


| bill and resolution which I have just read. 
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later than that—— 
HITCHCOCK. Mr. President 
PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash 
i vield to the Senator from Nebraska? 
\Ir. POINDEXTER. Just a moment. On December 7, 1915, 
Senator again, seven months after the sinking of the Lusi- 


introduced Senate bill 380, entitled “A bill to prohibit in- | 


lunls, partnerships, or corporations in the United States 
elling arms, ammunition, artillery, and explosives of any 
for exportation during the existence of war except upon 
that said arms, ammunition, artillery, and explosives are 
to be used in said war against a country with which the 
d States is at peace.” 
yuring the interval between the intreduction of these various 
and at the time they were introduced, the Recorp shows 
he Senator from Nebraska was exceedingly active in press- 
m for adoption. About that time there was a powerful 
ration in the United States with some such title as “ The 
in Embargo Association,’ organized of sympathizers 
(jermany for the purpose of bringing about the adoption of 
rislation: and in the effort to bring it about the Senator 
Nebraska not only introduced bills but introduced resolu- 
ind not only introduced separate resolutions and bills but 
uced amendments to other bills then pending, and spoke 
r of them in the Senate. 
to make this comment upon that, Mr. President, and 


use 
ld not have called attention to it but for the epithets 
have been used by the Senator from Nebraska in this 


and to illuminate his expressions of affection, now that 
‘is over, for our allies—that it would have been a good 
er if he had indicated some sympathy, if not affection, 
them while they were fighting in a desperate situation for 
‘eservation of their nationality and independence. On the 
rary, however, if the Senator from Nebraska at that time, 
they needed friends and assistance, had succeeded in 
plishing what he undertook to do, the Allies would not 
he making a victorious peace, but Germany would be dic- 
peace to the world. 
President, if the Senator from Nebraska had had his way 
war which he talks about in his support of the league 
tions, instead of curbing Germany, which he now says he 
fs to do, it would have been equivalent to leading into the 
behalf of Germany an army of a million well-armed 
They would have done Germaby no more good, they 
have contributed no more to her success, than would the 
: of an embargo upon the shipment of the necessary mate- 
for the conduct of the war which they were obliged to 
it that time in the United States, as proposed in the 
tent efforts of the Senator from Nebraska, if he had suc- 
in having his way, though he now claims to be such a 
friend of the Allies. 
President, by reference to volume 52, page 3938, of the 
sSIONAL Recorp of the date of February 17, 1915, this 
re will be discovered, used on the floor of the Senate by 
ator from Nebraska, indicating his attitude at that 
. for which, as I understand, he says he has no apologies to 


ot 
bett 


11 


SOT 


resident, let me come to the issuc. Is it an act of unneutrality 
midst of war for the United States to prohibit its citizens from 
irms and ammunitions manufactured in this country to bellig- 
iiions that are making war upon nations with which we are at 
The argument that this is so is made upon this theory, that 
the great sides to this horrible war has succeeded in getting 
inind of the sea; that it is solely able to draw upon our great 
s and to purchase our arms and ammunition; and that to pass 
at this time would be to withdraw from it the benefit which it 

nd the advantage which it has gained. 
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39 he says: 

Mr. President, it is time this country again awakened to the 
we have a responsibility to share in what is going on; and I 
ay, by way of interruption to myself at this time, that I believe 
is at hand when the United States should lead the neutral 
f the world and take aggressive steps to bring this war to a 


hat 
if 


Lim 
Lhail was while Germany was in occupation of Belgium and 

rthern France, in the full flush of the atrocities which 

cked the world; and the Senator from Nebraska declared 
it we should withdraw our support from those nations which 

'e standing for civilization, and that we should bring the 

' toa close. Of course, it is needless to say that that would 

ive been a German victory. 

\t the same time and at the same place the Senator used this 

heguage: 

Why, we have already seen in this country, Mr. President, what it 
means, It means that, by permitting this traffic, we are arraying 
We against citizen, race against race; and while a few months ago 
ae was a friendly feeling between all of the various stocks which 
1a come from Europe, where German and Bohemian and Pole and 
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Russian and Swede and Englishman 


J : and Frenchman all lived together 
in comparative peace and harmony, 


there is developing in this country 











at the present time a tendency which threatens to disintegrate ow 
population into the different races; which threatens to array 
against race in the United States. 

I say the fact that we are in such a position, the fact that we hav 
such a heterogeneous population, the fact that we have the sons of so 
many Kuropean countries in our own midst, is a reason why we, at 
least, above all the nations in the world, should keep out of any en 
tanglements in time of war. We should carry the policy of abstention 
to the limit. 

Not only, Mr. President, has the Senator reversed his attitude 
toward France and Great Britain, who were the chief instru- 
ments in checking the wicked ambitions of Germany, but he 
has reversed his attitude toward European entanglements. He 


has become the advocate not only of entanglements but of union 
with Europe, and the advocate of a covenant of international 


| government which ties the United States to Europe and to Asia 
} and to other parts of the world that are represented 


the 


arise 


in 
league, in every controversy of importance which may 
in those parts of the world, whether it is a matter of interest 
to our people or not. It is quite a contrast to the attitude that 
the Senator took during the war. 

At the same time, the Senator said in the Senate 


I have no friendships and no sympathies on cither side 

Now that we have won the war, he says that our friendship 
must go to the extent of sharing in all the burdens of the fu 
ture which may afflict these allies. At the time when the 
needed friends and at the time when such an emergency had 
arisen that it threatened the integrity of the United State 
the Senator said he had no friendships. 

In volume 53 of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, page 1613, on 


January 27, 1916, about a year later, the Senator was still in- 
different as to whether or not France and Great Britain sur- 
vived in this frightful contest. The Senator did not care at 
that time whether they won or lost. He apparently was per- 
fectly indifferent as to what the consequences to the United 
States would be if Germany overran Europe, consolidated the 
resources of materials and of men of those conquered countries, 


and hurled them in due time, when she was ready, against the 
United States. The Senator did not care. He was indifferent 
because, he said, according to the ConGRESSIONAL RecorpD: 

Iam a neutral, Mr. President. 

He not only said that he was a neutral, but he also said 

I do not want to see either side in this wat sh the other J 
am against having either of them victorious. 

Now, when they do not need friends, when they are victorious 
when they are the masters of Europe, it might be of some in 
terest to them, if not to our own people, to recall the fact that 
when they did need friends the Senator said that he did not 


want to see them victorious—the advocate of a league of na 
tions! That was almost a year after Germany had perpetrate 


the marine outrage of torpedoing a passenger ship without no 


tice and without any attempt to save the passengers, which tle 
rules of decency and of international law required. The Sena 
tor from Nebraska was not indignant at that. At least, he w: 
not indignant to the extent of caring whether or not the nation 
which had perpetrated it succeeded in her ambition ul d 
signs of conquest, which meant the domination of the world 


and ultimately, I believe, if she succeeded, either a contest be 
tween the United States singlehanded against the 
resources of Europe under German dictation or else 
nation by Germany of the United States as well as 
the world. 

I think all of this throws considerable light upon the sincerit 
of the arguments that are made about the advisability of th: 
ratification of this league because the ity of curbing 
Germany. The Senator from Nebraska says that we must ratify 
this league because it curbs Germany. Mr. President, ¢ 


' ; 
consolidated 


the ado 


the rest o 


\ 
ol 


necess 


rermany 


was curbed when the back of her army was broken by the Allied 
troops in the Argonne in November, 1918. The war was won 


then, and from that time to this three nations of Europe have 
been able alone, without the assistance of the from 
Nebraska or of the United States, to put Europe in order. 

The Senator now says that we must ratify the league of na- 
tions, the treaty of peace, and the International Labor Confer 
ence, because if we do not do that we may not be able to assist 
in fixing the customs duties of Germany. That is one of the 


senator 


arguments that he is put to in favor of the league of nations 
Mr. President, the time has never been in the history of Ameri 
can commerce, at least not for many years, when this Nation 


was not able to secure perfectly fair trade agreements with all 

other nations in the world. The control of the United States . 
over the commerce of the United States, which does not depend 

upon a league of nations, is sufficient protection to our interests 

in the German customs tariffs. 
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So it m: be said as to the argument which the Senator from 


in behalf of the ratification of this league, be- | 


Son The on } an 
NeEDKTASKU MLAAKeS 


enuse through it our title to the proceeds of the alien property | 
which has been sold in this country may be secured. As was | 
very well said by another Senator the other day, that is in the ; 


possession of this country, and we are able to protect it. I] 
issume that we do uot want to do anything unjust in regard to |} 
We ure able to decide what is right, and we are able to 
‘fend our position after we have decided what is right in 
regard to that proposition, whether this treaty is ratified or not. | 
Che Senator says that it would be poltroonery and dishonor | 


France and England, | 
to abandon them in 


to abandon 
was highly honorable 


the United States now 


hought it 











WD In volume 54, page 2235, on January 30, 1917, shortly 
d neutrality resolution was presented and about | 
l (} é] newed he r submarine wi rfare . whi his the 
cir hich I referred a moment ago, the Senator | 
from Ne! ski ry ed the declaration of the President made 
to the Sea i favor of a peace without victory, thereby reiter- 
ng the ; hich he had expressly stated in the Sen: te | 
that he did not wal to see cithe ide | 
, to that declarati ft the Presice or | 
‘ \ te 1} Sento! fron Nebrasl rit on 
rit yi? 17 
} i reat country in the world and read | 
illien 1! people of the world, and it has met a responsive | 
hord in every It is to-day an issue in every great nation, and | 
i to-day t! test influence for hastening the advent of peace and | 
repeat, Al i’! ident, the thing which he was there eulogi 
i ace without victory of either side. 
so, Mr. President, much later than that, long after the armed- | 
thy iy ? jution bad been introduced—for it had been re- | 
! in the House of Representatives on February 28, 1917, 
E have called attention to the date when it was introduced— 
Senator tid he changed his position. He must have made | 
ning unge, judging from the CoNGressIonAL ReEcorRD, 
hree day e introduction of this armed-neutrality reso- 
nim # Seni after it had passed the House of Repre 
titive only one month before we entered into the war, | 
h 4 7 reported in volume 54, page 5018, Coneres- | 
L'a e Senator from Nebraska used this language: | 
l i ! bore sympathy for the G 1 people 
tte living th lives that their destiny quires | 
\ th the Gel ib AR iv, » t o ' tie able- | 
l male 1 hers of the German people, were comnnitiing 
the at ties that their ingenuity could think of in the 
f nd property in Belgium and northern France. 
rt i 0 Nebraska said he sympathized with them. | 
ere the hi ed in enslaving and despoiling the people | 
! ‘ nd Belgium, and in the pillage of those countries 
if Se t onl “Vil pathized with the people, bu ie 
he G rnment of Germany, in this language: 
\ » ¢ lel their Ciovernn Mii Presiden nal | 
‘ h » strongl » the other side, w i t that } 
0 t of J erial Germany has done more for the « on 
s« ihe German people, during the last 45 vears 
ut ‘ least, has «one for its people 
bly that, but the Senator from Nebraska at the same | 
ned the German atrocities, which aroused the indig- | 
he rid, committed against these allies that he | 
t not to desert, ought to cleave to after they | 
e victory, when he would not cleave to them while | 
t he is f the tight. Said the Senator from | 
led S walk o j fightine fe 
it DinK oO he } ns tf ma ( 
h Li tila 
| of f ational lay 
‘ he Pre cle in hi ye} j of 
without viet ry, saying: 
the United Strate ' Owe his great | 
i. feri i is the peopl ill I \ cla; } 
il ne of these countries is indebted to the | 
i dent i l di Sta to iVving succeeded * * in 
keoopme on ol hh this awful ulamit 
Mi. President, the Zimmerman note, of notorious Helory, 
was published in the United States on March 1, 1917. Every- | 


body remembers the feeling of the citizens of the United States 
when that note was published, indicating an effort on the part 
of Germany to stir up a conspiracy with Mexico and Japan to | 
partition the United States, to give California to Japan, Texas 
to Mexico, and most of the rest of the United States te Ger- | 
many. When everybody else was quite indignant that 


ahout 
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hote the Senator from Nebraska said, as appears in th, 
GRESSLIONAL, Recorp, volume 54, page #595, on March 1, 1917 

fam sorry to say that much the Senator from Missouri has 4 
is to false reports or conspiracies to circulate them is try 
American mind has been poisoned with false reports, and we ha, 
an opinien created in the United States which has not altoget}). 
justified by the facts. 

Of course, that was a long time after the Bernstorff atro 
The Senator from Nebraska, who now talks about t! 
troonery of those who will not agree to submit the foreign | 
of the United States to the control of the league of 1 
used these words many months after Von Bernstor{f hy 
ployed his agents to murder the citizens of the ited § 
blow up its manufacturing establishments, insult its Go 
ment, and reeompense the people of the United States f. 
hospitality which he had treecived by the violation of thei) 
and the commission of fnnunerable indecencies, The & 
from Nebraska still thought that the American mind ha 
poisoned by false reports against Germany and German ; 

Mr. President, the sincerity of the appeals which are 
by the Senator who has charge of this covenant of th 
of nations, to ratify it on account of obligations thai 
France and to Great Britain, is to be considered 
with his declarations at an earlier day as to the real 
which he had toward those great free nations, in the 1 
their desperate struggle for liberty and civilization. I} 
that purpose, and in order to throw some illuminating lig} 
the arguments of the Senator frem Nebraska, that T hay 
attention to these records, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary itl 
the reading. 
Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I do not want to 


the Senate from the reading of the treaty. I think thi 
of tilibuster is very obnoxious, aside from the personal 
involved. I am not an issue in this controversy, I did 
duce an embargo bill on the first day Congress was in 
after the war broke out. I introduced it on the 7th of | 


ber, 1914, and I affirm now it would have been wise 
United States to have maintained its neutrality, and 
have sold arms and munitions in enormous quantities, bs 
this country was practically converted into a base of 


for one side. 

I do not believe, and never have believed, that such 
on our part, if we had prohibited the export of am 
munitions in enormous quantities, would have resulted 


German victory. I have no idea that it would, because 
time Russia with her full power was in the field. Ii 
probably have resulted in an earlier peace, and instead 
ing the welter and the ruin which we behold all over tl 


now, with 7,000,000 dead men and twice 7,000,000 cripp! 
war would have been brought to an end without any 
sult. 

Ultimately it may be better and if probably will 
1 vin frank to say now, to have militarism, wiped off t! 


of the earth, as it has been. It may be better, and it p: 

will be better, that the Empires of Russia, Germany, and! 
tria-Hungary have disappeared, but at that time, if the | 
States had passed an embargo bill and refused to allow 
to be made the military base for either side, the result 

have been the adoption of a peace without amy victory on 
side. With Russia still pounding at the doors of easter 
many, Great Britain in conmmand of the sea, and Franc 
an enormous army in the field, the result would probab!) 
been a peace without victory, it probably would have } 
compromise, and the Unitec States would not have b 
volved in the war. 

But, Mr. President, the Senator well knows that whi 


iroduced that resolution on the first day the Congr 
after the war opened—-December 7, 1914—that cid not ¢ 
sympathy for either side. That was purely a question 


this country might remain neutral, under the proclamati 
the President of the United States that was not ques! 
anywhere, No Senator rose in his place to move a declara 
of war, thovgh that the function of Congress. ‘The 
country aequieseed in the idea of neutrality, and it wis 
those people making millions and hundreds of millions © 
lars out of the manufacture of munitions, to keep the war : 
who objected to it and objected to the position whieh f [ 

I want to say, furthermore, Mr. President, that the Se) 
who has just taken his seat, the Senator from Washington 
PorINDEXTER], himself supported my resolution in the Sea! 
of the United States. He remembers when I offered it 
amendment to the shipping bill. He remembers when © ; 
tion was made to lay it on the table, and he joined me at 'ha 
time in voting against laying it on the table, and so did o 


is 








N19. 


er Senators here. It ill becomes the Senator at this time, 
the purpose of making a little personal attack upon me, to 
¢ up that matter. 
‘ir, POINDEXTER rose. 
PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator 
ka vield to the Senator from Washington? 
Mir. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, that is all I care to say. 
ould prefer to have the Senator's ill will and bad opinion 
his good opinion. 
ir. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, Iam very sorry I can 
accommodate the Senator. I have a very good opinion of 
.. The fact that I called attention to his congressional rec- 
d ought not to anger him so. I made no animadversions 
mn the Senator. I simply read from the ConGRESSIONAL REc- 
Of course, the Senator’s heat and the Senator’s indignant 
pression is not a matter of any great concern. I do not think 
Senator will feel that way after he thinks the matter over. 
[ only rose to say that I never supported his resolution, I 
er voted for it, and never spoke in behalf of it, and if it had 


from Ne- 


i tie? 


er come to a vote before the Senate I would have voted 
rainst it. A great many people voted to keep the matter be- 


e the Senate in order to defeat it, in order to prevent an 
usion of the direct issue, and to put the Senate’s attitude in 
e matter on record before the country and the Allies. Of 
I do not recollect about motions to lay matters upon 
ie table at that date. I know that I never supported in any 

his resolution, but, on the contrary, was at all times ac- 
vely opposed to it. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. 

now raised, I read 

iry 18, 1915: 
SECRETARY, The 
amendment No. 3 


urse, 


Mr. President, inasmuch as that question 
from the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp of Teb- 


Nebraska 
the end of 


amend 
the fol 


Senator from 
by adding, at 


proposes to 

fouse section 16, 

ng: 

rhat it shall be unlawful and treated as a breach of the neutrality 

ws of the United States for any person, partnership, or corporation 
ell or contract to sell, or deliver or contract to deliver, during the 


stence of war between nations with which the United States is at 
ice, any arms, ammunition, artillery, and explosives of any kind 
itsoever to be used against a country or nation with which the 


iited States is at peace; and during the existence of war it shall be 

iwful to sell for exportation or to export arms, ammunition, artillery, 
ud explosives, except upon filing with the Secretary of Commerce sat- 

tory sworn proof that said arms, ammunition, artillery, and ex 

ves are not intended to be used in violation of this provision. 

\ny person violating this provision shall be fined not more than 

10000 and imprisoned not more than three years, and any arms 

nition, artillery, and explosives the exportation of which is at 
sted in violation of this provision shall be forfeited, one-half 

e of the informer and one-half to the use of the United States.” 
lle motion was then made to lay that amendment on the 
rhe Fifty-one Senators voted to lay it on the table, and 

defeated it. Thirty-six Senators, endeavoring to save it, 
ed against laying it on the table. Of course I was one, and 
Senator from Washington [Mr. PoINDEXTER] was another. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator does not mean to 
that whenever a Senator votes to lay a matter on the table 
is opposed to it or is in favor of it? 

Schator that it has been my practice not to vote to lay a 
1ensure on the table unless absolutely necessary in order to 
rry forward business that should be passed at a very early 

I always prefer to vote direct upon the question. That 
ay have been the case on the very question referred to. Lam 
piv stating my position with reference to the question. 

rhe PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will resume the 

ling of the treaty. 

| Secretary resumed the reading of the treaty, 

puge 287, and read as follows: 

le Commission shall give representatives of the German 
iment an opportunity and a time to be heard as to their 
tv to furnish the said materials, articles and animals 

decision of the Commission shall thereupon and at the 
st possible moment be communicated to the German Goy 


at the top 





I wish to say to the | 
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“In cases where the right to require physical restoration as 
above provided is exercised, the Commission shall ensure that 
the amount to be credited against the reparation obligation of 
Germany shall be the fair value of work done or materials sup- 
plied by Germany, and that the claim made by the interested 
Power in respect of the damage so repaired by physical restora- 
tion shall be discharged to the extent of the proportion which 
the damage thus repaired bears to the whole 
thus claimed for. 


of the damage 


“ge 
bo 


“As an immediate advance on account of the animals referred 
to in paragraph 2 (@) above, Germany undertakes to deliver in 
equal monthly installments in the three months following the 
coming into force of the present Treaty the following quantities 
of live stock: 

“"(1) 


rO THE FRENCH GOVERNMENT. 


000 stallions (3 to 7 years) ; 


* 50,000 fillies and mares (18 months to 7 years), type: Ar- 
dennais, Boulonnais or Belgian; 

* 2,000 buils (18 months to 3 years) ; 
** 90,000 milch cows (2 to G years): 
* 1,000 rams: 
* 100,000 sheep ; 

* 10,000 goats. 

“(2) TO THE BELGIAN GOVERNMENT 

*200 stallions (3 to 7 years), large Belgian type: 

5,000 mares (3 to 7 years), large Belgian type; 

* 5,000 fillies (18 months to 3 years), large Belgian type: 

* 2,000 bulls (18 months to 3 years): 

‘50,000 milech cows (2 to 6 years): 

* 40,000 heifers : 

£200 rams; 

* 20,000 sheep ; 

*15,000 sows. 
“The animals delivered shall be of average health and con- 


dition, 

“To the extent that animals so delivered cannot identified 
animals taken away or seized, the value of such animals 

shall be credited against the reparation obligations of Germany 
in accordance with paragraph 5 of this Annex. 


be 


as 


“Without waiting for the decisions of the Commission 
ferred to in paragraph 4 of this Anwex to be taken, Germany 


must continue the delivery to France of the agricultural mate 


re- 


rial referred to in Article III of the renewal dated January 16, 
1919, of the Armistice. 
“ANNEX ¥ 
7 
“Germany accords the following options for the delivery of 


coal and derivatives of coal to the undermentioned signatories 
of the present Treaty. 
an 


‘Germany undertakes to deliver to Trance seven million 
tons of coal per year for ten years In addition, Germany 
undertakes to deliver to France annually for a period not ex- 


ceeding ten years an aniount of coal equal to the difference 
between the snnual production before the war of the coal mines 
of the Nord and Pas de Calais, destroyed as a resuli of the 
war, and the production of the mines of the same area dur- 
ing the years in question : such delivery not to exceed twenty 

llion tons in any one year of the first five vears, and eight 
willion tons in any one year of the succeeding tive years 

‘It is understood that due diligence will be exercised in the 
restoration of the destroyed mines in the Nord and the Pas 
idle Calais 

* Germany undertakes to deliver to Belgium eight million tons 


nent and to the several interested Allied and Associated | of coal annually for ten years. 
f frovernments, * 4. 
‘The German Government undertakes to deliver the mate- ‘Germany undertakes to deliver to Italy up to the following 
rials, articles and animals as specified in the said communica quantities of coal: 
oh, and the interested Allied and Associated Governments * July 1919 to June 1920 $1} million tor 
Verally agree to accept the same, provided they conform to - 1920 — 1921 6 
Mt pecification given, or are not, in the judgment of the i921 — 1922 “4 
Conunission, unfit to be utilized in the work of reparation. - 1922 — 1925 S 
“5, - 1923 — 1924 G 
(he Commission shall determine the value to be attributed | 2nd each of the following five years 
the materials, articles and animals to be delivered in ac- “At least two-thirds of the actual delive! 
ordance with the foregoi nnd the Allied or Associated a. 
’ Power receiving the same to be charged with such value, “Germany further undertakes to delive) _ 
and the amount theres !! be treated as a payment by Ger- | burg, if directed by the Reparation Commis On 
many to be divided in accordance with Article 237 of this Part | coal equal to the pre-war annual consum ( yal 


of the Present Trent; 





in Luxemburg. 
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| of the normal production. 


“The prices to be paid for coal delivered under these options 
shall be as follows: 

“(a) For overland delivery, including delivery by barge, the 
German pithead price to German nationals, plus the freight to | 


I'vench, Belgian, Italian or Luxemburg frontiers, provided that 


the pithead price does not exceed the pithead price of British 
coal for export In the case of Belgian bunker coal, the price 


xceed the Dutch bunker price. 
nd barge tariffs shall not be 
aid in Germany, , 
ery, the German export price f. 0. b. German 


shall not « 
* Railroad a 
ilar 
“(h) 


higher than the lowest 
rite 
For sea delis 


ish export price f£. 0. b. British ports, whichever 


port or tl Ry 
may be lo i 
“¥. 
The A nd Associnted Governments interested may de- 
! d the ¢« ! in place of coal, of metallurgical coke in the 
propo! ) of coke to 4 tons of coal. 

‘Gert \ le ; to deliver to France, and to transpori 
to the I by rail or by water, the following prod- 
net dut e three years following the coming into 

ree oO j 
Be »] 35, 000 tons. 
("o tal ae 50, OOO tons 

uilphat ) onia . .. 30, OOO tons, | 

All or ] f the coal tar may, at the option of the French 


Government, be replaced by corresponding quantities of prod- 


ucts of ¢ tion, such as light oils, heavy oils, anthracene, 
] thuicCl 
“9 
The | (|) for coke and for the articles referred to in 
{ precer i 1ull be the sume as the price paid by 
{ bun nationa r ihe same conditions of shipment to the 
Freneh f1 { » the German ports, and shall be subject to 
advant hich 1 be accorded similar products fuse | 
nished to G nat 
10, 
“m) ! options shall be exercised through the inter- 
n oO e R ation Commission, which, subject to the 
specific pro hereof, shall have power to determine all 
questions re e to procedure and the qualities and quantities 
of products juantity of coke which may be substituted for 
coal, and the and modes of delivery and payment. In | 
civing noti ‘German Government of the foreguing options | 
t Co hall give at least 120 days’ notice of deliveries 
to be ( January 1, 1920, and at least 30 days’ notice 
o live s to be made between the coming into force of this 
Treaty and January 1, 1920. Until Germany has received the 
inds re (| to in this paragraph, the provisions of the | 
Pretecol of D nher 25, 1918, (Execution of Article VI of the 
\ istice of November 11, 1918) remain in foree. The notice 
to be given to the German Government of the exercise of the 
right of substitution accorded by paragraphs 7 and 8 shall be 
such as the Reparation Commission may consider sufficient. I7 
he Commission shall determine that the full exercise of the 
oregoing options would interfere unduly with the industrial 
requil ents of Germany, the Commission is authorised to post- 
Ty cancel deliveries, and in so doing to settle all questions 
of priorit. ihe coal to replace coal from destroyed mines 
shall receive priority over other deliveries, 
INNEX VI. 
*2 
io the Reparation Commission an option 
ti ‘ Dp of reparation the delivery by Germany of 
jual ies and kinds of dyestuffs and chemical drugs as 
designate, not exceeding 50 per cent. of | 
total stock of each and every kind of dyestuff and chemical 
al G { or under German control at the date of the 
coming it f of the present Treaty. 

Phi ill be exercised within sixty days of the re- 
ceint by t { f such particulars as to stocks as may 
be con ry by the Commission. 

“Germany further accords to the Reparation Commission an 
option to require delivery during the period from the date of 
the coming into force of the present Treaty until January 1, 
1920, and during each period of six months thereafter until 


January 1, 1925, of any specified kind of dyestuff and chemical 
drug up to an amount not exceeding 25 per cent. of the German 
production of such dyestuffs and chemical drugs during the 
previous six months period. If in any case the production dur- 


“Such option shall be exercised within four weeks afi: 
receipt of such particulars as to production and in such 
as may be considered necessary by the Commission; thes: 
ticulars shall be furnished by the German Government j) 
ately after the expiration of each six months period. 


> 
De 


“ For dyestuffs and chemical drugs delivered under parag 
1, the price shall be fixed by the Commission having regard ¢ 
pre-war net export prices and to subsequent increases of cos; 

“ For dyestuffs and chemical drugs delivered under paragrap| 
2, the price shall be fixed by the Commission having regard to 
pre-war next export prices and subsequent variations of cos; 
or the lowest net selling price of similar dyestuffs and chemi 
drugs to any other purchaser, 

“4, 

“All details, including mode and times of exercising the 0) 
tions, and making delivery, and all other questions arising yn: 
this arrangement shall be determined by the Reparation Con 
mission: the German Government will furnish to the Comm! 
sion all necessary information and other assistance whic! 
may require. x 
vo. 

“The above expression ‘dyestuffs and ¢hemical drugs’ j 
eludes all synthetic dyes and drugs and intermediate or oth: 
products used in connection with dyeing, so far as they ar 
manufactured for sale. The present arrangement shall 4! 
apply to cinchona bark and salts of quinine. 

“ANNEX VII. 

‘Germany renounces on her own behalf and on behalf of hy 
nationals in favour of the Principal Allied and Associate: 
Powers all rights, titles or privileges of whatever nature in tl: 
submarine cables set out below, or in any portions thereof: 

‘“ EHmden-Vigo: from the Straits of Dover to off Vigo: 

* Emden-Brest: from off Cherbourg to Brest; 

* Emden-Teneriffe: from off Dunkirk to off Teneriffe: 

“ Emden-Azores (1): from the Straits of Dover to Fay. 

* mden-Azores (2): from the Straits of Dover to Fay 

“Azores-New-York (1): from Fayal to New York; 

“Azores-New-York (2): from Fayal to the longitude of {1 
fax; 

* Teneriffe-Monrovia : 

* Monrovia-Lome : 


from off Teneriffe io off Monroy 


ae lat. 3:2 30’N.; 
from about \ long. : 7° 40’ W. of Gre 
té stuet [iat . VO BO’ .N. 
‘ - --—=\ long. : 5° 80’ W. of Greenw 
and from about fiat. 33) 48'N.; 
; : ’ “VL long. : 0° 00°, 
to Lome; 
* Lome-Duala: from Lome to Duala; 
* Monrovia-Pernambuco: from off Monrovia to oft P 
buco: 
“ Constantinople-Constanza: from Constantinople to + 
stanza ; 
“Yap-Shanghai, Yap-Guam, and Yap-Menado (Celc) 


from Yap Island to Shanghai, from Yap Island to Guam | 


and from Yap Island to Menado. 

“The value of the above mentioned cables or portions 
in so far as they are privately owned, calenlated on th: 
of the original cost !ess a suitable allowance for depre: 
shall be credited to Germany in the reparation acconnt 

* Section IT. 
“ SPECIAL PROVISIONS. 
“Article 245. 

“Within six months after the coming into 
present Treaty the German Government must 
French Government the trophies, archives, historical sou) 
or works of art carried away from France by the G 
authorities in the course of the war of 1870-1871 and «| 
this last war, in accordance with a list which will be 
municated to it by the French Government; particular! 
French flags taken in the course of the war of 1870-157! 
all the political papers taken by the German authoriti 
October 10, 1870, at the chateau of Cereay, pear Bri 
(Seine-et-Oise) belonging at the time to Mr. Rouher, fol 


i} 


| 


fore 0 
restore 


| Minister of State, 


«Article 246 


“ Within six months from the coming into force of the present 
Treaty, Germany will restore to His Majesty the King of the Hed 
jaz the original Koran of the Caliph Othman, which was remoye’ 













i 
l 
t 
} 


iritannie Majesty’s Government the skull of the Sultan Mkwawa 


(91d. 


enn I Ce 





} 

Medina by the Turkish authorities and is stated to lave 
presented to the ex-Emperor William IT. 

Within the same period Germany will hand over to His 


1 was removed from the Protectorate of German East 
a and taken to Germany. 
the delivery of the articles above referred to will be effected 
ich place and in such conditions as may be laid down by 
(jovernments to which they are to be restored 
“Articl ii 
(ierimany underiakes to furnish to the University of Louvain 
1 three months after a request made by it and transmitted 
ugh the intervention of the Reparation Commission, manu 
S, incunabula, printed books, aps and objects of collection 
sponding in number and value to those destroyed in the 
ing by Germany of the Library of- Louvain. All details 
ding such replacement will be determined by the Repara 
Commission. 
(iermany undertakes to deliver to Belgium, through tli 
tration Commission, within six months of the coming inte 
of the present Treaty, in order to enable Belgium to recon 
te two great artistic works: 
|) The leaves of the triptych of the Mystic Lamb painter 
i¢© Van Eyek brothers, formerly in the Church of St. Bavon 
nt, now in the Berlin Museum ; 
2) The leaves of the triptych of the Last Supper, painted 
lbierick Bouts, formerly in the Church of St. Peter at Lou 
two of which are now in the Berlin Museum and two in 
Nd Pinakothek at Munich. 


irticl 2. 
Subject to such exceptions as the Reparation Commission 
pnrove, a first charge upon all the assets and revenues oj 
rerman Iimpire and its constituent States shall be the cos 
aration and all other costs arising under the present t1 

ny treaties or agreements supplementary thereto or und 

ungements concluded between Germany and the Allied and 

ciated Powers during the Armistice or its extensions. 

tp to May 1, 1921, the German Government shall not expori 

lispose of, and shall forbid the export or disposal of, gold 

lout the previous approval of the Allied and Associated Pow 
ting through the Reparation Commission. 
“Article 249 

‘here shall be paid by the German Government the toia!l 

of all armies of the Allied and Associated Governments in 

pied German territory from the date of the signature ot 

1° Armistice of November 11, 1918, including the keep of men 

beasts, lodging and billeting, pay and allowances, salaries 

nud wages, bedding, heating, lighting, clothing, equipment, ha 

ess und saddlery, armament and rolling-steck, air services 

eatment of sick and wounded, veterinary and remount ser\ 

transport service of all sorts (such as. by rail, sea or 

ver, motor lorries), communications and correspondence, ar 

in general the cost of all administrative or technical services 

the working of which is necessary for the training of troops 

nnd for keeping their numbers up to strength and preserving 
their military efficiency. 

The eost of such liabilities under the above heads so far as 
they relate to purchases or requisitions by the Allied and Asso- 
ciated Governments in the occupied territories shall be paid by 
the German Government to the Allied and Associated Govern- 
ments In marks at the eurrent or agreed rate of exchange. All 
her of the above costs shall be paid in gold marks. 

trticle 254. 


Germany confirms the surrender of all material handed ove 
to the Allied and Associated Powers in aceordance with the 
Armistice of November 11, 1918, and subsequent Armistice 
Agreements, and recognises the title of the Allied and Associated 
Powers to such material, 

There shall be credited to the German Government, against 
the sums due from it te the Allied and Associated Powers for | 
veparation, the value. as assessed by the Reparation Commis- 
Sion, referred to in Article 233 of Part VIII (Reparation) of the 
present Treaty, of the material handed over in accordance with 
Article VII of the Armistice of November 11, 1918, or Article III 
of the Armistice Agrecment of January 16, 1919, as well as of 
‘ny other material handed over in accordance with the Armistice 
of November 11, 1918, and of subsequent Armistice Agreements, 
ior which, as having nonmilitary value, credit should in the 
Jadgment of the Reparation Commission be allowed to the Ger- 
inan Government, 
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| stice Agreements in specie shall not be credited to the German 


Government 
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‘l’roperty belonging to the Allied and Associated Govern- 





“Article 251. 


“The pricrity of the charges established by Article 245 shall, 


subject to the qualifications made below, be as follows: 


“(a) The cost of the armies of occupation as defined der 
ticle 249 during the Armistice and its extensions; 


“(bh) The cost of way armies of occupation as detined 1 miler 
le 249 after the coming into force of the present Treaty ; 
(ce) The cost of reparation arising out of the present Treaty 

aties or conventions supplementary thereto; 


(¢@) The cost of all other obligations incumbent on Germany 
nder the Armistice Conventions or under this Treaty or any 
conventions supplementary thereto. 

The payment for such supplies of food and raw material for 
rermany and such other payments as may be judged by th 
ind Associated Powers to be essential to enable Germany 
»meet her obligations in respect of reparation will have priorit 
o the extent and upon the conditions which have been or may 

determined by the Governments of the said Powers. 





irticle 
rhe right of each of the Allied and Associated Powers to 

spose of enemy assets and property within its jurisdiction 
he date of the coming into force of the present Treaty is no 
ffected by the foregoing provisions. 

‘Ar'tich 
‘* Nothing in the foregoing provisions shall prejudice in any 
anner charges or mortgages lawfully effected in favour of the 


Allied or Associated Powers or their nationals respectively, be- 
fore the date at which a*state of war existed between Germany 


etlict the Allied or Associated Pow r concerned, wy the German 


Lmpire or its constituent States, or by German nationals, on 


assets in their ownership at that date 


irtiele 254. 
‘The Powers to which German territory is ceded shall, sub- 
ject to the qualifications made in Article 255, undertake to pay: 
“(1) A portion of the debt of the German Empire as it stood 


on August 1, 1914, calculated on the basis of the ratio between 


the average for the three financial years 1911, 1912, 1913, of 
such revenues of the ceded territory, and the average for the 
sume years of such revenues of the whole German Empire as in 
he judgment of the Reparation Commission are best ealenlated 
o represent the relative ability of the respective territories to 
make payment 3 
‘(2) A portion of the debt as it stood on August 1, 1914, « 

he German State to which the ceded territory belonged, to bi 


determined in accordance with the principle stated above 


‘Such portions shall be determined by the Reparation Com- 
mission 

“ The method of discharging the obligation, both in respect of 
capital and of interest, so assumed shall be fixed by the Repara- 
on Commission. Such method may take the form, inter alia, 
of the assumption by the Power to which the territory is ceded 


if Germany’s liability for the German debt held by her nationals, 
But in the event of the methed adopted involving any payments 
o the German Government, such payments shall be sferred 


to the Reparation Commission on account of the sums due for 
reparation so long as any balances in respect of such sums re- 
mains unpaid. 
“Article 255. 
“(1) As an exception to the above provision and inasmuch as 
in 1871 Germany refused to undertake any portion of the burden 


of the French debt, France shall be, in respect of Alsace-Lor- 
raine, exempt from any payment under Article 254. 
**(2) In the case of Poland that pertion of the debt which, 


in the opinion of the Reparation Commission, is attributable 
to the measures taken by the German and Prussian Govern- 
ments for the German colonisation of Poland shall be ex- 
cluded from the apportionment to be made under Article 24 
“(3) In the case of all ceded territories other than Alsaee- 
Lorraine, that portion of the debt of the German Empire or 
German States which, in the opinion of the Reparation Com- 


| mission, represents expenditure by the Governments of the Ger 


man Empire or States upon the Government properties referred 
to in Article 256 shall be excluded from the apportionn tto be 
made under Article 254, 

“Article 256. 


“Powers to which German territory is ceded shall acquire 
all property and possessions situated therein belonging to the 
German Empire or to the German States, and the value of such 


acquisitions shall be fixed by the Reparation Commission, and 
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‘ation 
on aC 


ate aequiring the territory to the Repa 
for the credit of the German Government 
count of the sums due for reparation. 
r the purposes of this Article the property and posses- 
J of the German Empire and States shall be deemed to 
nelude all the property of the Crown, the Empire or the States, 
und the private property of the former German Emperor and 
other Royal personages. 
‘In view the terms on which Alsace-Lorraine was ceded 
to Germany in 1871, France shall be exempt in respect thereof 
from making any payment or credit under this Article for any 
the German Empire or States sit- 


the 


“yt 
\ ' 


~_— 


SS1o - 


I 
A 


ans 


n 


n of 


property or possessions of 
uated therein. 
“ Belgium also shall be exempt from making any payment or 
iy credit under this Article for any property or possessions of 
the German Empire or States situated in German territory 
ceded to Belgium under the present Treaty. 
“Artic 


le 


Tae the former German territories, including 
eolonies, protectorates or dependencies, administered by a Man- 


the Case ol 


datory under Article 22 of Part I (League of Nations) of the 
present Treaty, neither the territory nor the Mandatory Power 
shall be charged with any portion of the debt of the German 


Empire or States, 

“All property and possessions be 
pire or to the German States situated in such territories shall 
transferred the territories to the Mandatory Power 
in its capacity as such and no payment shall be made nor any 


longing to the German Em- 
1 


he with 


eredit given to those Governments in consideration of this 
transfer, 
“For the purposes of this Article the property and posses- 


sions of the German Empire and of the German States shall be 
deemed to include all the property of the Crown, the Empire or 
the States and the private property of the former German 
KXmperor and other Royal personages. 
Artliclh 98, 

‘Germany renounces all rights accorded to her or her nationals 
onventions or agreements, of whatsoever kind, to 
representation upon or participation in the control or adminis- 
tration of commissions, state banks, agencies or other financial 
or economic organisations of an international character, exer- 
cising powers of control or administration, and operating in any 
the Allied or Associated States, or in Austria, Hungary, Bul- 
<aria or Turkey, or in the dependencies of these States, or in the 
former Russian Empire. 


by treaties, 


of 


irticle 259 

“(1) Germany agrees to deliver within one month from the 
date of the coming into force of the present Treaty, to such 
authority as the Principal Allied and Associated Powers may 
designate, the sum in gold which was to be deposited in the 
Reichsbank in the name of the Council of the Administration of 
the Ottoman Publie Debt as security for the first issue of Tur- 
kish Government currency notes. 

“(2) Germany recognises her obligation to make annually for 
the period of twelve years the payments in gold for which provi- 
sion is made in the German Treasury Bonds deposited by her 
from time to time in the name of the Council of the Administra- 
tion of the Ottoman VPublie Debt as security for the second and 
subsequent issues of ‘Turkish Government currency notes. 

3) G undertakes to deliver, within one month from 
orce of the present Treaty, to such authority 
Allied and Associated Powers may designate, the 


Sj 


t 
{ 


sey ) 


1] 


us the 


e eo 


vold stituted in the Reichsbank or elsewhere, repre- 
enting e of the advance in gold agreed to on May 5, 
i ‘ il of the Administration of the Ottoman Public 
Debt t | rial Ottoman Government. 

(4) Ger y agrees to transfer to the Principal Allied and 
Associated Powe ny title that she may have to the sum in gold 
and s transmitted by her to the Turkish Ministry of Finance 
in Novem) IN1S, in anticipation of the payment to be made in 
May, 1919, for the service of the Turkish Internal Loan. 

“(9) Germany undertakes to transfer to the Principal Allied 

nd Associated Powers, within a period of one month from the 
coming into fe of the present Treaty, any suns in gold trans- 
ferred as pledge or as collateral security to the German Govern 
ment or ifs nationals in connection with loans made by them to 
the Austro-Hungarian Government. 


“(6) Without prejudice to Article 292 of Part X (Economie 
Clauses) of the present Treaty, Germany confirms the renuncia- 
tion provided for in Article XV of the Armistice of November 11 


} 
L 


1Gi8, of any benefit disclosed by the Treaties of Bucharest and 

of Brest-Litovsk and by the treaties supplementary thereto. 
‘Germany undertakes to transfer, either to Roumania or to 

che Principal Allied (| Associated Powers as the ease may be, 
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I 


all monetary instruments, specie, securities and negotiah 
struments, or goods, which she has received under the afor 


r 


Treaties. 
“(7) The sums of money and all securities, instrument 


goods of whatsoever nature, to be delivered, paid and transf 
under the provisions of this Article, shall be disposed of } 


Principal Allied and Associated Powers in a manner here: 


to be determined by those Powers. 


269. 


“Article 
* Without prejudice to the renunciation of any rights by ( 


many on behalf of herself or of her nationals in the other 


visions of the present Treaty, the 


teparation Commission 


within one year from the coming into force of the present Tr 
demand that the German Government become possessed o{ 


| jected to other or higher duties or charges (including inte! 


| striction on the importation into German territory of any g00c 


rights and interests of German nationals in any public yw 
undertaking or in any eoncession operating in Russia, ¢ 
Turkey, Austria, Hungary and Bulgaria, or in the possessi 
dependencies of the States or in any territory formerly hel, 
to Germany or her allies, to be ceded by Germany or he: 
to any Power or to be administered by a Mandatory und 
present Treaty, and may require that the German Goven 
transfer, within six months of the date of demand, all such 
and interests and any similar rights and interests the Gx 
Government may itself possess to the Reparation Commissi: 

“Germany shall be responsible for indemnifying her nati 
so dispossessed, and the Reparation Commission shall cr 
Germany, on account of sums due for reparation, with such 
in respect of the value of the transferred rights and interest 
may be assessed by the Reparation Commission, and the G 
Government shall, within six months from the coming into 
of the present Treaty, communicate to the Reparation Co 
sion all such rights and interests, whether already granted. 
tingent or not yet exercised, and shall renounce on bela 
itself and its nationals in favour of the Allied and Ass 
Powers all such rights and interests which have not 
communicated. 


l 


‘ 
« 


i) 


“Article 261, 


‘Germany undertakes to transfer to the Allied and Asso 
Powers any claims she may have to payment or repaymwen 
the Governments of Austria, Hungary, Bulgaria or Turkey 


| in particular, any claims which may arise, now or hereafter, 


the fulfilment of undertakings made by Germany during tl: 


to those Governments. 


“Artlicli 

“Any monetary obligation due by Germany arising out ot 
present Treaty and expressed in terms of gold marks shal! 
pavable at the option of the creditors in pounds sterling payab! 
in London; gold dollars of the United States of America payabl 
in New York; gold frances payable in Paris; or gold lire payah! 
in Rome. 

“For the purpose of this Article the gold coins menti 
above shall be defined as being of the weight and fineness o1 
as enacted by law on January 1, 1914. 

“Article 263, 

“ Germany gives a guarantee to the Brazilian Government | 
all sums representing the sale of coffee belonging to the Sta 
of Sao Paolo in the ports of Hamburg, Bremen, Antwerp 
Trieste, which were deposited with the Bank of Bleichréder : 
Berlin, shall be reimbursed together with interest at the rate or 
rates agreed upon. Germany having prevented the transfer 0! 
the sums in question to the State of Sao Paolo at the prope! 
time, guarantees also that the reimbursement shall be effected at 
the rate of exchange of the day of the deposit. 

“Panr X. 
“ ECONOMIC CLAUSES. 
“ Section I, 
COMMERCIAL RELATIONS. 
“ Ohapter J. 
REGULATIONS, DUTIES 
“Article 26}. 

“ Germany undertakes that goods the produce or manufact 
of any one of the Allied or Associated States imported into Ger- 
nan territory, from whatsoever place arriving, shall not be 


262, 


“ 


* CUSTOMS AND RESTRICTIONS. 


1? 


lt 


1") 


charges) than those to which the like goods the produce or mat 
facture of any other such State or of any other foreign count! 
are subject. 

“Germany will not maintain or impose any prohibition or 1 
the produce or manufacture of the territories of any one of tl Y 
Allied or Associated States, from whatsoever place arriving, 
which shall not equally extend to the importation of the lik: 
goods the produce or manufacture of any other such State or 0! 
any other foreign country. 
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“Articl 


Ud. 


rmany further undertakes-that, in the matter ef the 
i¢ applicable on importation, no discrimination against the 
merce of any of the Allied and Associated States as com 
} “| with any other of the said States or any other foreign 
uitry shall be made, even by indirect means, such as customs 
lations or procedure, methods of verification or analysis 
ditions of payment of duties, tariff classification or interpre 
on, or the operation of monopolies. 
Lrticle 


in all that concerns exportation Germany undertakes that | 
was, hatural products or manufactured articles, exported from 
( nan territory to the territories of any one of the Allied or 
\ssociated States shall not be subjected to other or higher | 
es or charges (including internal charges) than those paid | 
the like goods exported to any other such State or to any 
foreign country. 

Germany will not maintain impese any prohibition or 
striction on the exportation of any goods sent from her ter- 
tory to any one of the Allied or Associated States which shall 

equally extend te the exportation of the like goods, natural | 

ducts or manufactured articles, sent to any other such State | 


other a. 


Any foreign coun 


‘Article 267. 
livery favour, immunity or privilege in regard to the impor- | 
on, exportation or transit of goods granted by Germany to | 
Allied or Associated State or to any other foreign country 


tever shall simultaneously and unconditionally, without 
. . . | 
quest and without compensation, be extended to all the Allied 
\ssociated States. } 
‘Artiele 26 } 


the provisions of Articles 264 to 267 inclusive of this Chap 

er and of Article of Part XII (Ports, Waterways and 

Railways) of the present Treaty are subject to the following 

exceptions : 

; (a) For a period of five years from the coming into force 

ihe present Treaty, natural or manufactured products which 

originate in and come from the territories of Alsace and 

Lorraine reunited to France shall, on importation into Ger- 
customs territory, be exempt from all customs duty. 

ihe French Government shall fix each year, by decree com- 

ated to the German Government, the nature and amount 

products which shall enjoy this exemption. 
the amount of each product which may be thus sent an 


into Germany shall not exceed the average of the 
nts sent annually in the years 1911-19138. 
urther, during the period above mentioned the German 


nment shall allow the free export from Germany, and thi 
e-importation into Germany, exempt from all 
and other charges (including internal charges), of yarns, 
ies, and other textile materials or textile products of any 
and in any condition, sent from Germany into the terri 
of Alsace or Lorraine, to be subjeeted there to 
hing process, such as bleaching, dying, printing, mercerisa 
cassing, twisting or dressing. 
During a period of three years from the coming into 
of the present Treaty natural or manufactured products 


Which both originate in and come from Volish territories wh 


customs 


shy 


the war were part of Germany shall, on importation into 
Gr in customs territory, be exempt from all customs duty 
fhe Potish Government shall fix each year, by decree ¢ 


o the German Government, the nature and amoul 
reclucts which shall enjoy this exemption. 
nu of each product which may 


be thus sent at 


o Germany shall not exceed the average of 
s sent annually in the years 1911-1915. 
The Allied and Associated Powers reserve the right t 


re Germany to accord freedom from customs duty, on im 
| ition into German eustoms territory, to natural produ 
I inanufactured articles which both originate in and com 
in the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg, for a period of five year 
n the coming into foree of the present Treaty. 
nature and amount of the products which shall enjoy 
nefits of this régime shall be communicated each year to 
erinan Government, 
he vinount of each product which may be thus sent an 
into Germany shall net exceed the average of the 
unts sent annually in the years 1911-1913. 


t] ds 


“Article 269. 
‘During the first six months after the coming into force of 
‘ present Treaty, the duties imposed by Germany on imports 
mi Allied and Associated States shall not be higher than the 
Most favourable duties which were applied to imports into Ger- 
on July 31, 1914. 
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“During a further period of thirty months after the expira- 
tion of the first six months, this provision shall continue to hi 
applied exclusively with regard to products which, being com- 
prised in Section A of the First Category of the German Cus- 
Tariff of December 25, 1902, enjoyed at the above-men- 
tioned date (July 31, 1914) rates conventionalised by treaties 


toms 


with the Allied and Associated Powers, with the addition of all 
kinds of wine and vegetable oils, of artificial silk and of 
washed or seoured wool, whether or not they were the subiect 
of special conventions before July 31, 1914 

“Article 0 

The Allied and Associated Powers reserve the right to apply 

to German territory occupied by their troops a special custems 
égime as regards imports and exports, in the event of such ; 
measure being necessary in their opinion in order to safeguard 
the eccuomic interests of the population of these territories. 

“ Chapter / 

“* SHIPPI> 

‘Article 271 

As regards sea fishing, maritime co: ng trade, ; 
time towage, vessels of the Allied and Asso ed Powers sl] 
enjoy, in German territorial waters, tiv eatment order , 
vessels of the most favoured nation. 

“Article 272. 

“Germany agrees that, notwithstanding any stipulation 1 
the contrary contained in the Conventions relating to the Nortl 
Sea fisheries and liquor traffic, all rights of inspection an: 
police shall, in the case of fishing-boats of the Allied Powers 
e exercised solely by ships belonging to those Powers 

Article 273 

“In the case of vessels of the Allied or Associated Powers, : 
classes of certificates or documents relating to the vessel, which 
were recognised as valid by Germany before the war, or which 
may hereafter be recognised as valid by the principal maritim 
States, shall be recognised by Germany as valid and as equiva 


} 


ent to the corresponding certificates issued to German vessels 

“A similar recognition shall be aecorded to the certifi 
documents issued to their by the Governments of 
States, whether they have a sea-ceast or not, provi 
certificates and documents shall be in 
the general practice observed in the principal maritin 

“The High Contracting Parties agree 
flown by the vessels of an Allied or Asso¢ 
sea-coast which are registered at some 


ated in its territery ; such place shall serve as 


ates ale 
vessels 
ded tha 
issued conformity \ 
sti 
to recognise the 
Power hi: 


sy ied 


nted 
ome 
the port of 
of Sine} yesseis 
‘Chapter Ill 
FAIR COMPETI 
“Artic 


} 
ul ( 


the 


, 9° 
SOC TaLeCE Powe! 


all the 1 


CONS 


“Germany undertakes to adopt y 
and administrative measures to protect goods 
manufacture of any the Allied and As 
from all forms of unfair competition in commercial tra clio 
“ Germany undertakes to prohibit and repress b) 

bY other appropriate the import } 

manufacture, distribution, sale or offering for sale 
all i th 

ippings any 
oever which are cal 
of t 


stics of such goods 


prodHce 


one of 


remedies 


of soo0ds bearing upon mselives or 


tory 
* 7) 14 le ® ryt ti 
names, devices, ( 


to 
type, na I ( 


marks, 


llated 


or 
Convey 


he origin, 


Ise indication 


l 
takes OH conaith 


is 


“Germany under 
corded in these matters to respect : 
or judicial decision given 
any Allied Associated and duly commu 
her by the proper authorities, defining tin 
regional appellation in respect of wine or spirits produce 
n the State to which the region belong the 
which the use of any such appellation may Ix 

importation, exportation, manufaciure, 

offering for sale of products or articles b> 
lations inconsistent with such law order 
by the German Government and repressed by th: CASUreS | 
scribed in the preceding Article. 

“ Chapter IV. 
NATIONALS OF ALLIED , sf ‘ 

“Article 276. 


law, or any 


im c nity 


mor 


) . “Sf 
in Oo] estitl 


or reguli 
any 
Col al 


i rm 


Ss. or 


or 


“TREATMENT OF 

“Germany undertakes: 

“(a) Not to subject the nationals of the -lhed anu As 
Powers to any prohibition in reg the 
tions, professions, trade and industry, 

| applicable to all aliens without exception 
i “(b) Not to subject the nationals of 
‘ Powers in regard to the rights referred to In pi 


ard to 










































any regulation or restriction which might contravene directly or 
indirectly the stipulations of the said paragraph, or which shall 
be other or more disadvantageous than those which are appli- 
cable to nationals of the most favoured nation ; 

‘(c) Not to subject the nationals of the Allied and Associated 
Powers, their property, rights or interests, including companies 
and associations in which they are interested, to any charge, tax 
or impost, direct or indirect, other or higher than those which 
ire or may be imposed on her own nationals or their property, 
rights or interests: 

“(d) Not to subject the nationals of any one of the Allied 
nnd Associated Powers to any restriction which was not ap- 


towns und ports. Germany undertakes to approve the designa- 


plicable on July 1, 1914, to the nationals of such Powers unless 
such restriction is likewise imposed on her own nationals. 
“Article : 
The nati ; of the Allied and Associated Powers shall en- 
j0 (el erritory a constant protection for their persons 
nad f il property, rights and interests, and shall have free 
‘Ariicl 
“Germany undertakes to recognise any new nationality which 
has been or may be acquired by her nationals under the laws 
of the Allied and Associated Powers and in accordance with 
the decisions of the competent authorities of these Powers pur- 
suant to naturalisation laws or under treaty stipulations, and 
to regard such persons as having, in consequence of the acquisi- 
tion of such new nationality, in all respects severed their alle- 
ince to their country of origin. 
irticl 
The Allied and Associated Powers may appoint consuls: | 
Sere , Consuls, vice-consuls, and consular agents in German 
tion of the consuls-general, consuls, vice-consuls, and consular 
agents, Whose names shall be notified to her, and to admit them 
to the exercise of their functions in conformity with the usual | 
Rules tp Oris 
“Chapt } 
: ENERAL ¢ LES 
irticle & | 
The obligations imposed on Germany by Chapter IT and by | 


Articles 271 and 272 of Chapter II above shall cease to have 
effect five years flom the date of the coming into force of the | 
present Treaty, unless otherwise provided in the text, or unless 
ihe Council of the League of Nations shall, at least twelve 


inonths before the expiration of that period, decide that these | 
ions shall be maintained for a further period with or | 
hout amendment 
Article 276 of Chapter TV shall remain in operation, with 
or without amendment, after the period of five years for such 
further period, if any, not exceeding five years, as may be de- 
termined 1] t majority of the Council of the League of 
Nitiol 
trticl « 
I lie Ge un Government engages in international trade, 
not respect thereof have or be deemed to have any 
immunities of sovereignty. 
‘ Section JI, 
ATIES 
irticle 
~ into force of the present Treaty and subject 
reof the multilateral treaties, conventions 
1 economic or technical character enumer- 
subsequent Articles shall alone be applied 
vee Germany and those of the Allied and Associated 
( tis of March 14, 1884, December 1, 1886, and | 
M ST, and Final Prot l of July 7, 1887, regarding 
' hles 
( of © 11 WO, regurding the inter 
1 ! : 
\ Mi: 15, 1SSG6, regarding the sealing of rail- 
Wi rue Sto nspection, and Protocol of May 
1M 
I) Agreelent 0 dany ISS6, regarding the technieal 
irdisation of railways 
5) Convention of July 5, 1890, regarding the publication of 
eustoms tariffs and the organisation of an International Union 
for the publication of customs tariffs. 
“(G) Convention of December 31, 1913, regarding the unifiea 
tion of commercial statistics. 
(7) Convention of April 25, 1907, regarding the raising of the 
"j i sfoms Ti riff, 
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“(S8) Convention of March 14, 1 


dues on the Sound and Belts 
*“(9) Convention of June 22, ISG], for the redemption « 


Stade Toll on the Elbe. 


ee 


OcTOBER 


SOT, for the redemption « 


*(10) Convention of July 16, 1863, for the redemption 


toll dues on the Scheldt. 
*(11) Convention of October 29, 


Suez Canal. 


*(12) Conventions of September 23, 1910, respecting thy 
fication of certain regulations regarding collisions and s 


at sea. 
*(18) Convention of December 2 


nightwork for women. 
“*(16) Convention of September 


of the use of white phosphorus in the manufacture of matc! 


LSSS, regarding the esial 
ment of a definite arrangement guaranteeing the free use ot 


1, 1904, regarding the 

tion of hospital ships from dues and charges in ports. 
**(14) Convention ef February 4, 1898, regarding the i 

measurement of vessels for inland navigation. 
“(15) Convention of September 26, 1906, for the suppres 


“(17) Conventions of May 18, 1904, and May 4, 


ing the suppression of the White Slave Traffic. 
**(18) Convention of May 4, 1910, regarding the suppres 


obscene publications. 
*“(19) Sanitary Conventions of 


January 30, 
1893, April 3, 1894, March 19, 1897, and December 3, 1903 
*(20) Convention of May 20, 1875, regarding the unit 


and improvement of the metric system. 


(21) Convention of November 


) 
29, 


1906, regarding t] 


26, 1906, for the suppr 


1910, 


1892, Aj 


fication of pharmacopeeial formule for potent drugs. 


*(22) Convention of November 16 and 19, 18S5, regardi 


establishment of a coneert pitch. 


*(23) Convention of June 7, 1905, regarding the creatio 


~w 


International Agricultural Institute at 


“(24) Conventions of November 3, 1881, and April 15 


Rome. 


regarding preeautionary measures against phylloxera. 


“(25) Convention of March 19, 


| of birds useful to agriculture. 


*(26) Convention of June 12, 
minors.” 


1902, regarding the pro 


1902 


a 


as 


lo 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, as it is now 
have reached article 283, I move that the Senate adjourn 


The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 o'clock p.m.) the 


us in legislative session, adjourned until 


1919, at 12 o’elock meridian. 


the 


proto 


4 o'clock, 


Monday, Oct 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Sarurpay, October 18, 1919. 


The House met at 12 o'clock ne 


The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, 


lowing prayer: 


Father in heaven, we hail with joy and gratitude this 
born day, token of Thy presence, good will, and continued « 


L. 


Das 


offered 





Ls. 


Help us with pure minds, high ideals, ang noble ende: 


to hallow Thy name, trusting where we can not prov 
faithful service to our fellow men; ever advancing with a 


heart, a firm step, a helping hand, a sunny smile, a che 
1e measure 


voice, until we all come into tl 


the world’s great Redeemer. Amen. 
The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read 


proved, 


| ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION A 


ND 


BILLS 


of 


the 
the fullness of Christ and Thy kingdom be come and Th 
be done in the hearts of all men, under the potent influ 


SIGNED, 


Mr. RAMSEY, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 1 
that they had examined and found truly enrolled joint 
tion of the following title, when the Speaker signed the sa: 


statu 


H. J. Res. 230. Joint resolution authorizing and directin 


Secretary of Agriculture to prepare and issue a supplem 
report on the condition of the cotton crop. 


The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bil 


the following titles: 


S.55. An act to authorize the Secretary of 
adjust disputes or claims by entrymen, selectors, grantee 
patentees of the United States against the United Stat: 
between each other arising from faulty surveys in town 


the 


| ranges 29 and 80 east, Tallahassee meridian, in the 


| Florida, and for other purposes; and ' , 
S. 794. An act granting lands for school purposes in G¢ 


| ment town sites on reclamation projects, 





[nie 


29 south, range 28 east; also in townships 36, 37, and 35 s 








D109. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS—THE BUDGET SYSTEM. 
\ir. GARD. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 
fhe SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 
Vr. GARD. Under the rule upon which we are now operat- 
» of 12 hours’ debate, what is the order of business on next 


fonday? 


fhe SPEAKER. ‘The Chair thinks that under the rule the 
ile makes this bill (H. R. 9783) privileged for next Monday. 
Mr. GARD. The present bill is privileged for next Mon- 
rhe SPEAKER. The Chair thinks so. 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. 
ered the rule? I am not going 
the Chair, but it has been my 


Speaker, 
to appeal from the decision | 
understanding that the only 


to get rid of the unanimous consent and suspension of the | ‘ 


unanimous consent. 
The Chair is disposed to think that the rule 
next Monday, but, of course, the 


es day was by 
SPEAKER. 
this bill privileged 
louse can set that aside. 
Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Speaker, 
Vednesday would not be 
rhe SPEAKER. No; 
side. 
Mir. 


rhe 
the Chair held that Calendar 
aside by this rule. 

Calendar Wednesday would not 


Sel 


He sel 


What is the 
Monday and 


DOWELL. 
isiness on next 
r Wednesday? 
The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that 

gentleman will find that the rule quite 
lendar Wednesday and the Unanimous 
fhe Chair thinks that it would be in order 
in Iowa te move to go into Committee of 
this bill, but the House ean down, and in such 
Unanimous Consent Calendar would be in order, 
Mr. GARD. My inquiry was whether the Speaker would hold 
at the rule would authorize this bill to go ahead on Monday 
the exclusion of the Unanimous Consent Calendar. 
‘The SPEAKER. In the opinion of the Chair this rule gives 
privileged status to this bill, so that it is superior to that of 
» Unanimous Consent Calendar, and the Chair would recognize 


of 


the order 
Calen- 


between 
of 


difference 
ihe order business on 
upon investigation 
different as to 
Consent Calendar. 
for the gentleman 
the Whole House 


is 


vote it case 


rentleman from Iowa to move to go into Committee of the 
Vhole House on the state of the Union on this bill. Then if 
at was voted down, the Unanimous Consent Calendar would 


le up, so that it would be of the House to exer- 

e its option. 

Mr. GARRET Speaker, I desire to reinforce the opin- 
if the Chair by gesting that there is a provision in the 

ile that this shall be a continuing That is not usually 


the rule. 


in the power 


Mr. 
sug 


order 


The SPEAKER. The Chair had that in view. 

Mr. GARD. Will the gentleman yield for me to ask the gen- 
man from Iowa if it is his intention to go ahead with this bill 
iext Monday? 

Mr. GOOD, I hope to. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 


olve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state 
the Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 
(SS 

rhe motion was agreed 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 


\Vhole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. Towner in the 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in Committee of the 
Vhole House on the state of the Union for the consideration of 
1 inp H. R. 97838, of which the Clerk will read the title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (If. R. 9783) to provide a national budget system and an 

pendent audit of Government accounts, and for other purposes. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes 

the gentleman from Colorado |Mr. Tayror]. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I am perfectly 


illing, as I think all other members of the Committee on the 
Budget are, to permit anyone who desires to speak against this 
bill at this time, because we have already had half a dozen very 
ble speeches in favor of the bill, and no one thus far has said 
nything in opposition to it. But if no one wants to oppose the 
easure at this time I will merely make a few very general 
( bservations as to the work of your committee, and possibly dur- 
ing the diseussion of the bill under the five-minute rule I may go 
Be some of the provisions more in detail. 
feel that this is a bill that every Member of the House ought 


to hte some careful personal attention to. If there ever was a 


1 that the Members ought to individually study and take the | fident it will be—then we should follow 


this is the bill. 
this Select Committee on the 
subject for over two weeks, 


irings and read them, 
. most of you know, 


3udget 
has held hearings on the 


has the Chair con- | 
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some of the most distinguished people in this Republic before us 
We were especially honored by the high class of people who fa 
vored us with their views and the marvelous 


amount of practical 
information that the committee thus obtained. Every Member 
of this House should, in justice to himself, read the patriotie and 
excellent statement of ex-President Taft. It is one of the most 
practical, sensible, and far-reaching and human presentations 
of this matter that anyone could make 
Let me say to my Republican friends that while this is not a 
political matter at all, with ex-President Taft, former Secretary 
of War Stimson, Gov. Lowden of Illinois, MonpEeLr, and many 
other high-class men urging the Republican Party to take this 
matter up at once and get the greater portion of the very great 
credit for putting it on the statute books, I ¢an not see how an‘ 
| ohe on that side of the House can justly oppose as fair, reaso) 
able, just, and necessary a measure as this is. And let me s: 
to my Democratic friends that if we meant what we said in ou 
national platform of 1916; if President Wilson meant what he 








' we make him officially 


| into two parts, and we have presented the subject to th 


said in his message to Congress in Decet 
McAdoo and Secretary Glass and Jobn 
Sherley knew what they were talking 
knows they did—then I can not see how 
sistently come out 

This 


1917 ; 
rer: ild 1 


nber, 
Fitzg 

about 
any 
and oppose this measure. 
proposition is, in a legislative way 


if Secretary 


and S 


ind everyvo! 
Democrat ¢ 


» Naturally civic 
H 

the House has 
This bill pe 
Governmen 
and the 1 
Th s bill 
expenditure 
himself 


in two separate bills. 
nothing whatever 


The bill that is now 
to do with this House 
tains solely to the executive department of 
It pertains to the President the United States 
departments over which his Secretaries preside 
intended systematize and regulate 
those departments and make the Pr 
for them. 

Mr. KING. Will the gentleman yield‘ 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes. 

Mr. KING. What reason had the committee for bring 
this legislation on the floor of the House in installments? 


before 
itself. 
the 
of 
to the 


‘sider i respon 1) 


Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. For the reason that the legisla 
tion necessary to create a national budget system is logical 


divided into two parts. 
law creating a budget 


In the first place, we have to have 
system and providing who shall make 


up the budget, and how it shall be made, and what it shall co 
tain; that is, the formation of the budget. That is the firs 


thing, and that must be provided for by a law, and that is wha 
this bill The second phase of the budget is the actio 
by Congress on the budget prepared and presented to it by th: 
administrative branch of the Government. The third phase o! 
the budget is the supervision and control of the execution of 
the budget. The first and third steps are matters of law, 
this bill provides for both of them. The second step, the action 
on the budget by Congress, is to be governed merely by a chang: 
in the rules of our House and does not require any law or a! 
action by the Senate. Now, the budget must come from tl 
executive and the administrative departments; and instead 
giving all this power and putting all this responsibility upo 
the Treasury Department, as some people thought we should, 
we felt that there was nobody but the President of the United 
States who ought to be responsible absolutely for the fiseal ar 
economic policy and system of our Government. Therefore vw 
placed this duty upon the President of the United States, 
responsible for the budget and for all 
if his executive departments, for all the money that Congres: 
must raise, and for the way in which it shall be raised and 
how it shall all be spent. This bill deals only with the execu- 


does. 


cure 


‘ } 
ane 


tive—that is, the administrative—features, the first and third 
| phases of this proposed budgetary legislation. There is a great 
deal of machinery that has to be arranged for by law. We 
ereate a bureau of the budget and provide for its officials, and 


| define their duties and require the departments to submit their 


} estimates 


to the President instead of to 
bill provides the action that is required by 
when he shall transmit the budget to Congress, also 
contents, order, and arrangement of the estimates app! 
priations and the complete machinery for the guidance of t] 
President, and for the budget bureau and the various 


the Treasury. This 
the President as to 
the 


Ol 


ments, and for the accounting department and its proces 
If this bill does not pass, then there is no necessity for consid- 
ering the next step—that is, the action by Congress on 
budget—because there will be no budget and no necess 
discuss a change of our rules. But if this bill does pass—| 
confident it will—and is signed by the President—I 
it up by the resolu 
pertaining to change in our own rules of this Hous In other 
words, we have no logical right to pass very empha , 
We had | regulating the executive departments of the Government esg 
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ure willing to regulate ourselves in the same direction of 
economic coordination. But we will determine that matter 
when we get to it. Qur own rules for our own conduct are not 


at all involved in this Dill. 


Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield ¢ 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I asked the question yesterday about 


the hearings that might be conducted after the budget was sub- 
mitted. Is it the plan to have whatever hearings may be had 


conducted before a single committee in the House, or will the 
earings be divided among the various committees, as they are 


now, the Military Affairs Committee conducting the hearings 
with reference to military appropriations and the Naval Affairs 
Committee with reference to naval appropriations? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. There is no question whatever 
but that all of these appropriating committees will function the 
same hereafter as they have heretofore, because one big com- 
mittee can not conduct all of the hearings. At the same time 
there will be taken from them only the right of making the ap- 


propriations. They can recommend, they can authorize, they 
can bring in and pass laws, they can provide for the laws appli- 
able to these departments, regulate salaries, and do everything 
under the sun, practically, that they can at the present time, ex- 
cept to appropriate the money. We felt that there must be 
some big central committee, and while the House will hereafter 
determine it, it is possible that the ranking member and the 
chairman of each of these appropriation committees, the Mili- 


tary and Naval Affairs and all the other appropriating com- 
mittees, may be members of this barge expenditure committee 
of 35. Sut, of course, seven or eight appropriating committees 
vill have their investigations and duties to perform just the 
sume. The idea is that there must be some centralized recog- 
nized power that can put a brake upon all of these committees, 
and morally at least on the House itself, and not let one com- 
mitiee run wild in one direction and another committee run 
wild in another direction, and have no systematic check on any 
of them. Each of these is naturally ambitious to get as much 
as it possibly can. There is no economic financial system or 
cohesive control to our present methods of obtaining estimates 
or expending the money. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Is it planned te have the budget pre 


sented en masse to the House? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Oh, yes 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Or will it be submitted separately? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. It will be submitted en masse to 
the House and considered systematically and consecutively 
the great national budget, and will be by all odds the most im- 
portant bill before each Congress, and will prebably require 
weeks to thoroughly consider and pass it. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. And the recommendations 
made will be made by one committee? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes; one great 
mittee of 35 will bring the President’s budget, 
as they agree upon, all at one time, so that 
sidered at once. 


as 


wre 


that 
appropriation com- 
with such changes 
it may all be con- 


Mr. JONES of Texas but the various committees will con- 
‘duct the hearings? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes; and they can greatly help 
that one committee and can also be heard before that commit- 
tee; but sooner or later, some time, some one big, representative 
eomimittee will come before this House with the official budget, 

nd that budget will be presented to the House. The : the 455 
Members of this House will have the right.to shoot it to pieces 
if they can They have the same authority and right and 
permission which they have now to increase or diminish it if 
th have the votes to do so. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. These various committees, as such, 

ill not report any appropriations direct to the House? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. They will not make any appro- 
priations; no. They can report laws to the House and they can 
authorize or recommend appropriations, but they can not ap- 
propriate money out of the Federal Treasury. This one com- 


mittee will have the sole right to do that, and it presents that 
Federal budget or administration budget to the House with all 
the various amounts and items that it thinks each of those 
various departments of the Government is entitled to. We have 
not taken away from ourselves as Members of Congress, either 
individually or collectively, a particle of authority to enlarge or 


cut down or do whatever we please with the administration 
budget. But at the same time the understanding, the belief, 


and the hope is that when the administration is politically re- 
sponsible to the country and when they have the machinery 
which we give them to do all this work and when they elimi- 
nate, as they will, many of the duplications of work and un- 
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necessary Clerks and bring in the budget which they are wi|| ine 
to go before the people with and say that the Government im. 
peratively needs and wants that amount of money and does yp, 
want any more and will be responsible for the economic expendi. 
ture of that amount of money and that they will not ask Cop 
gress for any more, then, as I say, it is for the House to considey 


and act upon that budget, and if the House changes ths; 
amount, either raising or lowering it, we must and will tak 
whatever credit or blame that may be — to it, and thy 
administration will not be responsible for that increase or a 


crease. We will have to answer to the satin for our act 
and it will not be so easy hereafter to answer for unnecess: 
expenditures. 


| 


Mr. JONES of Texas. That answers the question very { 
oughly, but there is one further question which I would like ;, 
| ask: Does the gentleman think that the one supercommittee, ». 


you might term it, will have a chance to be as familiar 
what might be proper with reference to the naval approprig 
tions or the Army appropriations or any one particular thin 
as would a particular committee that was assigned to the dnt 
of investigating the various functions of a particular 
ment of the Government? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. We expect that the Commit 
on Military Affairs and the Committee on Naval Affairs 9 
the Committee on Agriculture and all these other committer 
will go into the matters pertaining to their departments just 
fully as they do now, and we expect them to give this bude 
committee the benefit of their investigations. Personal! 
think it might be well for the chairmen and the ranking m 
bers of those committees to be members of this large 
appropriation committee. They 
departments are treated fairly. 
hereafter determine. 

If we are honest in wanting to hereafter more systematii 
scrutinize the expenditures of the Government and lighte: 
much as we can the enormous burdens of taxation, wi 
make some concessions of some of our individual prerogati 
Somebody has got to have the power to actually economiz 
with all of these various appropriation committees runn 
rampant you might say at the present time Congress 
lutely can not economize; and as ex-President Taft wel 
and all of the other thoughtful people say, it is not fair, 
not honest, it is not consistent, it is not practical oe 
drastically regulate the administration and then not be 
to regulate ourselves any. But as I have re — said, f 
matter will be discussed more in detail when we reach it. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I desire to thank the aaa 
the information, and I want to assure him that I] 
question for information and for information only. 


vt 


dena 


> gene! 
could then see to it that th 
But that is for the Hons 


Lo! 


asked 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, will the ger 
yield? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes. 
| Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I am in faver of a budge 


always have been, and always will be. I want to ask this qu 


tion: If no one except this big committee of 35 or 175, or wl 
ever the number may be, is going to make appropriations, th 


what sense is there in having the Military Affairs Commi! 
and the Naval Affairs Committee and all of the rest of th 
conduct these hearings? How would the result of the hea 
ever get to this big committee? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Why, the Members could 
fore the big committee and be given full hearings before 
big Appropriations Committee. If the budget is proper]; 
carefully prepared, as it undoubtedly will be, there wil! 


t 


as much necessity for elaborate hearings. But every ¢o1 
can conduct as many hearings as it wants to. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. If that is true, what is the us 
going through this dumb show of having hearings befor 
various other committees? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Why, these other committe 


have a great many duties to perform besides making appropri: 
tions of money. 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I know, but the hearings a 
| for the purpose of ascertaining as to how large these ap| 
| priations ought to be. 
Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes; and somebody has gol 
make that investigation, and they can do it more thorough! 
and give more time to it than a subcommittee from this ! 


committee of 35. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. How 
possession of the information that 
obtain which new appropriate ? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. 
bureau. The President must 
in addition to that the big committee will have all those 


does the big committee 
these ordinary committee 


They get it from the budg 


furnish it with his budget, = 
{ 
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t 
rtment heads before it, and likely the chairman and ranking | Mr. GARRETT. Will the gentleman yiel 
mber of these committees will or may be members of this Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Certainly. 
mittee, and, if so, would give it all the data necessary for | Mr. GARRETT. In connection with the change it 
respective committees. this thought has occurred to me and on that I shall | y 2 
Mr. CLARK of Missouri. ‘They uld have to state over | to hear the gentleman: If you leave the several committees 
n to this big committee precisely what they had heard in| the Committee on Naval Affairs, the Committ on Milit: 
smaller committee? Affairs, Post Office and Post Roads. Foreign Affairs. and 
Vr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Oh, well, that would be only as | forth—all the legislative power that they now possess and 
he sum total of the necessary appropriations that they | simply take from them only appropriating authority, tl 
d agreed upon. While it is probably the most important | thority to report appropriations, will ji » gentlemal 
et appropriating money is only one of the many functions | opinion, work economy, in view of the fact tha ( eave thi 
these appropriation committees. Of course, the gentleman | authorizing authority with these committ: | ther rel 
lerstands that this matter is going to be debated at length | if the gentleman will indulge me 
that resolution comes up. We have not seen fit to take it Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Certainly; go ahead 
now for two or th reasons. In the first place, this bill Mr. GARRETT. As I understand. under i 
ist go ahead of it and become a law first, if it is going to een reported, I believe, from the Budget C¢ t 
~ And, in the second place, we have not the time to con- Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes 
it now. And, in the third place, it is not expected we Mr. GARRETT. <And ought to have been referred 
liake it up at this session of Congress at all. This is the | Committee on Rules, I think; however, I am perf 
| we are now trying to pass. When we pass this bill and it | for the Budget Committee to wrestle with it. 
ipproved by the President, then we will, as soon as the Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado La ne St they <idl 
ouse can, take up the rule in relation to making whatever } very fully and finally decided to allow Mr. Gi 
lang ihe House deems necessary in our own House rules. ; rather than Mr. Camppenr. of Kansas 
fut we have faithfully promised the American people to pass Mr. GARRETT. So I heard Ne het 
iis bill, or some such a bill, and this is our duty now, and | ize, for instance, battleships, cruisers, any Ih 1 naval 
fter we do pass this bill then it will be our duty to, and I | gram is left with the Committee on N air neler t 
confident we will, make whatever changes may be necessary Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes 
our rules to keep faith with our party-platform promises Mr. GARRETT. Now, will it not resu the pr 
Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Will the gentleman yield? working that this committee will simply come in with its 
Vir. TAYLOR of Colorade. T do. ization of a naval program, and the Committee on Ap} 
fr. NEWTON of Minnesota. The gentleman has mentioned | tions, if the Congress shall adopt that authorization, w 
fact that this proposed change in the rules making a! honor bound to make the appropriations required under tl 
ppropriating committee of 35 would have upon if the chairman | and will it not simply result that your Committee on N 
md the ranking member of the present appropriating com- | Affairs and Committee on Military Affairs, and so on, will legi 
ttees of the House? late, having only the responsibility of authorization without 1 


Vir. TAYLOR of Colorado. T think the House will probably | added responsibility of appropriation? 

e that kind of a provision in the change of the rules, but | Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I feel, in deference to the ¢1 
s not in the resolution now. The members of the Select | man of our Budget Committee, that he ought to ansv 
mimittee on the Budget have talked that feature over among | question. 


mselves, but of course it is for the House to determine that, | Mr. GOOD In answer to the gentleman. I think thi 
Ve did not. | essarily so. We have a great many committees that report 
Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. As I understand the proposed | legislation; that legislation may subsequently require apm 
inge in the rules they do not go that far | priation. Now, take the instance the gentleman has indica 
Vr, TAYLOR of Colorado. No. | The Cominittee on Naval Affairs would and should investigate 
ir. NEWTON of Minnesota. They do not include the men | to how large a Navy we should have; whether it would be 1m 
» only have the right to be upon one of the committees essary to build one battleship, or two battleships 
Ir. TAYLOR of Colorado. The committee on committees of | dozen battleships. 
House may determine that. That is a matter for the House They will investigate into the necessities of the Navy and 
eculation, that is a matter of detail hereafter. We leave that | size of the Navy. This committee would report all such | 
ture to the judgment of the House when the time comes. lation. No one committee could at the same time look into : 
Mir. NEWTON ot Minnesota. Yes; but the proposed change | the necessities of all the branches of the Government and « 
es not provide that Representatives from these appropriating | termine how much should be appropriated and also report 
unittees shall be on this large Appropriation Committee. legislation. If that were not the case, the gentleman can s 
T } 


Ir. TAYLOR of Colorado. No. We felt that the Member- | then that there would be no necessity for having all o 
» of the House should be left free to determine that by perma- | appropriation committees and all of these conimittees of 11 


ent rules of the House, or by the steering committee or what House that would report out the legislation But the 
er committee we want to have to determine that matter. tention is to center the finances, the act of financing all of thes 
ir. NEWTON of Minnesota. May I also inquire if it is the | different activities, in one committee, so that early in t 


to place unon this commitiee of 35 a rather strong repre- | Congress there can be placed before the Hlouse on a chari 


entation from the Committee on Ways and Means of the} anticipated revenues for the year and the expected expendi 


llouse? for the year, that Congress could have the picture at th 
Mr. TAYLOR of Colorade. Yes, sir. I think so. But of | ginning of the Congress instead of the next day after Congr 
irse that also is for the House to hereafter determine adjourns, when the chairman of the Committee on Approp 


ir. NEWTON of Minnesota. So that this committee of 35] tions and the ranking minority Member have their speech 
uld have on it representatives from the present appropriat- | printed in the Recorp, as has been the custom for a great mays 

committees of the House and also from the committee that | vears, and Members know the next day after Congres 
Ises revenue? journs what the picture is. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes, sir. I think the intention Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman vield to me 

to have that large committee composed of the oldest and | the chairman of the committee a question? 
trongest Members of the House, representing, of course, all Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I will. 

rts of the country. | Mr. LONGWORTH. Is it not a fact that the Appropri: 1 
Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. That would make it fairly rep- | Committee up to 1885 was the only committee Nhat had 


esentative, then, of the whole House? power to appropriate? 
Mr TAYLOR of Colorado. Oh, ves. We have thrashed this Mr. GOOD. Yes; after its creation had sol 
[ may say to the gentleman, exhaustively, and the men who | Originally the Ways and Means Committee had appre) t 

live given this subject a life study have been before us, and | jurisdiction, and that continued until 1865 

hey and we have thought over this matter in view of our form Mr. LONGWORTH. So that the distributing of app 

f government, and this is our best determination and this | tion power among committees is of comparati 
report on this bill is unanimous, and I may say there is no Mr. DOWELL. Will the gentleman permit st one ¢ 
minority report on the other one—that is, the resolution chang- | The Appropriations Committee, as I unders dl it 


ng the rules of the House—although there are some mental nothing to do with the policy of the Navy 01 

reservations of members of the committee as to the system by | of the Army. 

which we will regulate ourselves when we reach that time. I The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentle: om ¢ 
want to urge every Member to read the report on this bill pre- | [Mr. Tayror] has expired. 

pared by our chairman [Mr. Goon]. It is a very exceptionally Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. €! yl ~) s 


clear and forcible presentation of this bill in all its phases. additional to the gent! 
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a ical asieeiatitcenabiamatcaaciaieaiialiaaattiatai T 
M DOWELI l ould still be determined by these 
binittees 
Mr. GOOD \bsolutel) 
Mr. DOWELL. And the Appropriations Committee will 


merely, so far as the appropriations are concerned, carry out the 
reneral policy outlined by the ether committees? 

Mr. GOOD. The only qualification, of course, that would have 
to be made would be that if we had four billions to expend and 


the estimate of expenditures amounted to six billions, there 
vould have to be a cut if it was determined not to look to other 
ources of revenue So there might be necessarily some cut 
hat might in a way affeet the policies, which would be tem- 

ary rather than permanent. 

Mr. DOWELI But there would be no disposition whatever 
on the part of tl \ppcopriations Committee to determine the 
neral polices ¢ 

Mr. GOOD. Oh [ do not think so at all 

Mr. ALMON Mir. Chairman, I want to ask the chairman of 


he Committee on Appropriations if in his opinion the enactment 
of the present bill into law would make it necessary for the pas 
5324 amending the rules? 


sage of House resolution 
Mr. GOOD. No; it would not. The two stand separate and 
one The committee felt this, that here were defects in our 
present law that ought to be corrected; that we ought to change 
he Jaw in the respect provided for in the bill. 


It nlso had brought so clearly before it by 37 men who ap- 
before committee, that the House ought to change 
rules, too, that while we should clean the executive house 
we ought ean our own, and the committee was not willing 
to take the responsibility and say that we would clean the 
executive house and will not clean our own so as to bring about 
economy. We brought out beth of these measures and have laid 
the ecards all on the table so that the House might determine 
st what it should do. 

Mr. ALMON, It has been suggested by the gentleman from 
Minnesota |Mr. Newron], I believe, that it was contemplated 
if this bill now under consideration was enacted into law 
House resolution 324 was enacted into law that it would 
the purpose to make the membership on the Committee on 
\ppropriations 35, to consist of the present members, numbered 
21, and the ranking members from about seven committees, who, 
having jurisdiction ef appropriations, do not make 35, and also 
Suggested a number of members would be taken from the Ways 
and Means Committee. I do not understand how you could get 
all those members on a committee of 35. I would like to have 
the gentleman’s views on that. 

Mr. GOOD. So far as I am personally concerned, I think this 
~election of a committee of 35 ought to be from the very strongest 
men of the House. My own thought is, so far as I am personally 
concerned, that I shall place in the hands of the committee on 
committees a letter stating to the committee that my resigna- 
tion au member of the Committee on Appropriations is at 
their disposal, to deal with as to them may seem best. I think 
the Committee on Ways and Means, that selects the Democratic 
members of that committee, and the committee on committees, 
on the Republican side, that selects Republican members, ought 
io be unfettered, because the big problem before the country 
for the next 25 years is going to be economy, and you have got 
have men upon that committee who are willing to stand 
ugainst all local demands from the various districts and report 
ouc appropriations only that are necessary in order that the 
Government may economize. I do not know how that would be 


7 
ed the 
thy 


Lo ¢ 


that 
and 


als 


met by that committee, but I believe by that time the Hous 
Will be sobered, so that it will be willing to “ go to the mat” 
“nd select the very best men in the House, men who will stand 
for economy at all times and under all circumstances. 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I would like to ask the gentleman 

om lowa a question 

\I GOOD I have not the floor. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri Well, the gentleman ean give the 
u leman from Colorado [Mr. Tayror] some more time. 

Ibid not you and T and some of the rest of us find out here the 
other day that this House was not in favor of economy ? 

Mr. GOOD. Well, I have seen the House change in that re 


more and more in favor of 
years pass and as the Members hear 


speet, and I believe it is going to be 
economy the days 
from home. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. ‘The gentleman was speaking a while ago 
ibout the status of the Naval Affairs Committee after the pas 
sage of this bill. Would not the status of that committee after 
the passage of the bill be the same as the present status of the 
Committee on Publie 
on Rivers and Harbors in that they authorize appropriations? 

Mr. GOOD. The of the bill does not change the 
It does not change 


wha 


as 


passage 


status of a single committee of the House. 
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the power or authority of a single committee or of 
Member of Congress. It is the resolution No, 324. 

Mr. LINTHICUM, I refer to the resolution. Under that 
status of the Committee on Naval Affairs would be the san 
the present status of the Committee on Public Buildings 
Grounds and the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. Tiy 
eould authorize, but not appropriate. 

Mr. GOOD. ‘They could determine the policy and would dec 
on the size of the Navy, and then the Committee on Appro; 
tions would have to make the appropriations for it. 


sl 


Mr. ALMON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
another question ? 
Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes. 


Mr. GOOD. lL would say, however, that the Comunittes 
Rivers and Harbors is an appropriating committee at the pri 
time a good deal more than an authorizing committee, 

Mr. ALMON., But the passage of this resolution No 
amending the rules would not affect the present membershi;) , 
the Committee on Appropriations, would it? 

Mr. GOOD. Ido not know whether I caughi the point 
gentleman's question or not, 

Mr. ALMON. I say the passage of resolution No. 324. . 
ing the membership of the Committee on Appropriat ions 
larging it from 21 to 35 members, would noi the mer 


affect 


| ship of the present committee? 


} 


j 


| 


suildings and Grounds and the Committee | 


| 








Mr. GOOD. Not unless they tendered their resignations, 

Mr. ALMON,. Not unless they did that? 

Mr. GOOD, No. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I 
chairman of the Budget Committee that I am very glad inc 
to have had him answer all these questions, because he is 
well qualified to do so. I have no pride of opinion or desir 
make a speech on this subject. All the members of the comm 
tee are unanimously and enthusiastically in favor of this bi 
We want to pass it and do everything that will help the passa; 
it. We have done so much work upon this matter and 
so theroughly impressed with its far-reaching importance 1! 
we feel a patriotic pride in this bill and an earnest desi) 
be of whatever service we can in enacting it into law. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes. 

Mr. MOON. I want to ask the gentleman as to the 
tion of the bill. TI note that there will be a director at 
and an assistant director at $7,500, to be appointed by the P 
dent. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes, sir 

Mr. MOON. And then you have some 85,000 men 
with Jess salary. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes. 

Mr. MOON, What is the tenure of office of these men 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorade. The tenure of office of the dire: 
and assistant director of the bureau is at the will of the P 
dent. 

Mr. MOON. You do not say so at all, 
that the President appoints them. 


Phe SaV lo 


of 


first 
S LOAM) 


itl 


It is simply prey 


Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. The President can appoint the 
and they are subjeet to his control. My idea is that the pov 
to appoint implies the power to remove. I think the Pres 
could put them out any minute. 

Mr. MOON. The bill does not say that. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. No: but those two men, the 
rector and assistant director, are not under civil service 
they are intended to be subject to the contre! of the Pres 


dent. But the other officers who are appointed luter in the bill 
that is, the comptroller general and assistant cemptroller ce 


are subject to removal 0 
The President appoln 


eral of the accounting department 
by the Congress of the United States. 
them, but thereafter he has no control whatever | 
They were intended to be made entirely independent ©! 
President and all the executive departments of the Govertine 
They are responsible only to Congress 

Mr. MOON. They are under civil service? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorade. No, The comptroller genera! 
ihe assistant comptroller general can net be considered as be 
under civil service, because they are subjeet to removal © 
by the House and Senate, for three causes only. 

Mr. MOON. All the employees whose salaries are less |! 
$5,000, it is provided, shall be appointed from the eligible 1 
of the Civil Service Commission. They are under the 
service rules? 

Mr. TAYLOR. of Colorado. Yes. 

Mr. MOON, Then, to get down to facts, you have a life tenu! 
for everything, practically? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Ob, no. The director and assist 
ant director of the budget bureau hold office only at the will 


over 
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Mr. BLAND of Missouri. Section 12 provides for thai 
Mr. MOON. What does it provide? 
Mr. BLAND of Missouri. It provides that the President sh 


he President. All the employees of the bureau under thein are 
nder the civil service, and in the same way the comptroller 
eeneral and assistant hold office subject to the will of Congress, 
ind all the subordinate employees in that accounting department | remove him and fix the tenure of office. 
e under the civil service. Mr. MOON. I am only making these suggestions to the ge 
Mr. MOON, You do not provide for removing anybody. You tleman. I do not believe there should be any doubt at all as 


rovide for appointments, but not for removals. } to the power of the President I do not believe we ought to 
Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Oh, yes. If the Senate and the | create an office without fixing the tenure, and I do not believ 
House of Representative ‘ decide in their judgment by 1 ma he iota in the civil service proposition you have here 


ority vote that the compiroller general or the assistant is in- | | Laughter. | 
efficient or guilty of neglect of duty or of malfeasance in office, Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, will the ventlen 
ihey can throw him out very quickly, and they will not hesitate | yield? 
to do so, Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado Ye 
Mr. MOON, Lou can throw out anybody by impeachment. } Mr. LONGWORTH. Would ne the status of this dire i” he 
Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Let me say this to the gentleman | the same as that of an ambassador, who is appointed for a 
rom Tennessee: Our idea was that in some manner we should | fixed term? 
make these responsible head officers, having such tremendous Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes. 
powers and responsibilities, as independent as possible under our Mr. LONGWORTH. And that is the eustom always in the 
rm of Government, and should get as high a class of men as | Diplomatic Service—that when o new President is inaugurated 
ossible, and then give them the powers similar to what such | he receives the resignations of all the ambassadors and minis- 
officers have in other countries of the world and allow them te | ters. - This is on precisely the same basis. 
fearlessly cut down and cut out all the thousands of unnecessary Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado Yes: and in the same way 


xpenditures of our Government. They shouid be absolutely | Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentlem 
ree and independent of official influences. They will have to be | for a question? 
cold-blooded and cut down appropriations in every direction that Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. In a moment. In the same way 


they deem proper and eliminate duplication and any superfluous | if the director of the budget and his assistant have been ex 
employees and antiquated methods and antiquated people and | ceptionally eflicient and have made a splendid record, as \ 

naugurate efliciency and up-to-date business methods, and they | all hope and believe they will, the chances are that no incoming 
have very great and far-reaching responsibilities, and they must | President will want to remove them. He ought to have that 


have a free hand to properly perform their very great duties | power. He does have that power under this bill; but if thos« 
Mr. MOON. Is not that the way the rights and prerogatives | officials are exceptionally efficient he will not want to dis se 
of the people are committed to a clique for plunder? with their services. They are not political positions at all 
Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Oh, no. We want to get aways Mr. MOON. Why do you not make it elear that he shall 
from that. have the power? 
Mr. MOON. You have made no provision here fer any term Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. So far as T am eoneerned, IT have 
years in the tenure of office of these men, not a particle of objection to tha That is a matter of detail, 
Mr. TAYLOR of Colorady, No, sir. | to be considered when we come to consider the bill under the 


Mr. MOON, They practically hold for life. You say they | five-minute rule for gmendments 
I appointed by the President. You do not provide tor their Mr. WILLIAMS. Vi the gentleman yield? 
removal by the President. It is a question whether the Presi- | Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Certainly 





dent can remove them or not. Mr. WILLIAMS. The gentleman says the new Pr 
Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Oh, yes; the President cain remove when he comes jn, could remove the director 
1c director, and if it is deemed advisable to insert that specifi Mr. TAYLOR of Colorncs Yes 
provision in the bill directly giving him that authority, I see no Mr. WILLIAMS. Could the President who was in, dur i 
ection to doing so. term of his off} remove the director? 
Mr. MOON. But the President can not remove the civil- Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Oh, surely he can remove im 
vice employees. If he does not prove efficient, the President can and will remove 





Mr. BYRNS of Tennesser Mr. Chairman, will my collengue him at anv time. 
eld there? Mr. WILLIAMS. If there is any doubt about that, it oucht 
\Ir. MOON, Yes. to be made clear. 


Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. In reference to the two ofticiais to Mr. MOON What time dot vour bill provide for 
om the gentleman has referred—that is. to the director and | tirement of these people on half poy? 
sistant director of the budget—the bill provides tha { . Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado At the ve of TO years T) 
ll be uppointed by the President applies to two men. 
Mr. MOON. Yes. Mr. MOON, That is exactly the provision as to 
Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Now, there is no definite fixed ay be apnointed by the President, but can not Db yy) ‘ 








erm of office, and an incoming President will have a perfect by the President. 

cht, or the President who makes the appointment will h Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. ‘That is a matter of d 1 They 

right, to call for and demand their resignations whenevet the gentieman will offer an amendment to embod ny 

cit res to do SO, be CAUSE (hey hold subject to his will ne Lion which h has in mind 
pleasure, Mr. MOON. | am against a proposition that turns 

Mr. MOON. QOueghi there not to be a tenure fixed? control of the revenues to any such a bureau as that 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. No. There should not be a term Mr. LINTHICUM. Will the gentleman vield? 

(1 in the case of these officials, but they should be subject to Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes; I yield to the ce 
removal at pleasure, and for this reason: We are trying in this | from Maryland. 
hill to fix a definite respensibility upon the President in the Mr. LINTHICUM. On page 9 of the bill it says that 
iransmission of these estimates. The President has not the time, Ow t Revised Statutes is hereby amended to re 

1 ii would be impossible for him to go through these depart- | foll 
vents and get definite information as to the mount of these 9°G. All clair ynd d by the 1 1 < 
ippropriations and the number of employees required, and ther against them, an ill account ‘ a ‘ in which the ted 
fore we provide this bureau fer that purpose. Now, if we are | @fe concerned, either as debtor Miter, shall be cettiol 
fixing upon the President the responsibility for the transmission 7 a wee 

these estimates, cer ainly we ought to give the President free What claims does that cover? What does it mean by sce 
rein in the seleetion of the man whe is to head that bur u tled ”’? Does it mean that they il be paid, or draw 
He ought to be a man in whom the President has absolute con- | Treasury and settled? What cless of claims doe hi 
fidence, and the President ought to have the right at any minute | Does that relieve Congress of any of these privat 

bd in any hour to remove him if he desires to do so. ome before it, and does it relieve the Court of ¢ 

Mr. MOON, Well, admitting that, it is a very questionable | of its work? 
proposition—the gentleman’s statement—as a matter of law If | Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I do not thin! ) ! 
the appointment is placed in the hands of the President with the | simply means to consolidate all of thes ve or & 
power of removal, there is no question about it; but if Congress | that we now have into one department and put ‘ 
invests in the President simply the power of naming a particular | Comptroller General and make them go into o1 ce 


officer, it is very questionable to say whether the President has | than have each one of them auditing his 
the right to say what the tenure is te be and remove him from an entirely illogical and unbusinesslike Way Of doins a ich 
oflice, they are doing at the present time. 
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M LINTHICUM I agree with the gentleman about that 
but seems to me that the word “ settled ’ may have a different 
meaning than he states. i 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. We do not bring out this bill as | 
the absolute sum total of human wisdom. When you come to 
consider it, section by section, we will all welcome amendments 

at will make it better. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Will the genileman yield? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Is it the purpose of this legislation that 
when the budget committee has reported a bill to the House 
the power of the House to increase those appropriations is shut 
off: 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Oh, no. The House can do what- 
ever it pleases. We do not take away from this House any 


power, and we do not take away from any of the Members the 
power to try to do something; but we feel this way, that when 
the administration brings in a carefully prepared budget and 
says to the American people, “ This is all the money we want, 
this is where we are going to get it from, this is what we are 
going to expend it for, this is our official fiscal policy,” and when 
it has been carefully considered and reported by the large House 
Appropriations Committee, which may be called its budget com- 
mittee, our thought is that they will very thoroughly investi- 
vate, and that after the items making up this budget have gone 
through all these different departments and bureaus and the 
comptroller and the various committees, when a bill is brought in 
here after that much consideration, the chances are that that 
bill will not be increased in this House. 

In other words, we feel that it will at least somewhat resemble 
ihe effect of the official budget that is put before the House of 
(‘ommons of England or other controlling bodies of the various 
nations of the world. In other words, it is possible; but we 
figure that with the character of men that we will have in the 
35 members of that committee, and with the investigation they 
make, and with the power of the executive departments behind 
it, a bill will not be changed very much on the floor of the House 
unless there is some very good reason for it. Candidly that is 
the way the Budget Committee feels. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Is it the opinion of the gentleman that 
under our form of government and under our Constitution it 
would be impossible to put a limitation on appropriations by the 
House? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I do not think it is impossible ; 
but at the same time we doubt the wisdom of it. We do not 
think any such limitations will be necessary, 

Let me say this generally to the Members of the House: The 
only one feature that has a mental reservation with all of us, 
and that is somewhat uncertain in the minds of all of us, and 
that we can not satisfactorily advise you about, is the body at 
the other end of this Capitol. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Colorado 
has expired. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado, 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. 
more, 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. As a matter of fact, the House of 
Representatives has got no right to regulate the Senate, but we 
feel that when we bring out the budget in the manner in 
vhich we here provide, and if we provide that any amendments 
that they put on in the Senate shall be subject to a point of 
order in this House, and guard ourselves in every way that we 
can, we feel that with the administration and with the power 
lavt House will have of initiating these revenue measures, 

vill very materially curtail the present custom of the Senate 

boosting appropriation bills to the blue sky, nearly. 


I will take 10 minutes more. 
I vield to the gentleman 10 min- 


1les 


this 


GD RRS on a 


Mr. LONG WORTH. Will the gentleman vield? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes, 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I should like to know how the commit- 
ee construes section 4, particularly that portion of it which gives 
‘ he President the recommendation as to revenues. Is this 

(ivet i ddition to suggestions as to appropriations, to con- 
tain suggestions for the imposition or raising of revenues? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Why, yes; in so far as the Prest- 

dent sees fit to advise Congress. In other words, we want to put 


the duty and the responsibility upon the President of the United 
“tates to outline and present to Congress, as we feel he ought to, 
the fiscal policy of this Government; in other words, to show 
how and where the money is coming from and where he thinks | 
every dollar of it ought to go. In other words, we want to make 
him put all his financial cards on the table here and before the | 
whole country and be officially responsible for them. 
Mr. LONGWORTH.. For instance, take the case of this year, 
the total expenses for the fiscal year exceeds the sources | 
all known sources by more than $3,000,000,000. | 
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Would it be the duty under this plan for the President to recon) 
mend to Congress how that deficit can be made up? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes, absolutely. He ought to {e} 
Congress what his financial policy and ideas are, and then 
necessary, go before the American people and back them yy 
If we differ with him and change his budget, we will have 
answer to our constituents when we go home for reelection 

Mr. GOOD. If the gentleman will allow me, that is the |» 
now, under the act of March 4, 1909, 

Mr. LONGWORTH. = Since I have been in Congress T jay, 
never heard of its being obeyed. Does the gentleman from Tow,» 
remember a case where the President has made such a recom 
mendation ? 

Mr. GOOD. No; I think it may be that President Wilson. j; 
one of his annual messages, made some suggestion during | 
war. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Yes; such as a few sources of taxation, 
but no recommendatien as to those taxes. He recommended ths: 
this tax should be imposed, for instance, on oil and steel. 

Mr. ‘TAYLOR of Colorado. I do not think that President Tx; 
or President Wilson ever carried out that act or enforced ths 
law. It has been practically a dead letter, and still it is a ¢ 
law. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I understand the purpose of making {| 
provision is to make it the duty of the President to make su; 
gestions and recommendations as to revenue and recommend: 
tions as to expenditure? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes; we feel that he ought to 
frankly and fully let the country know what his policy is. He 
will have the necessary machinery, and he should do the wor! 
and give the country the benefit of his power and opportunity | 
Save the people’s money and get the credit for it if he does x1 
be blamed for it if he does not. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. In other words, the budget is, so far as 
the Executive is concerned, a complete recommendation to Co! 
gress as to the finances of the Government? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Absolutely. In other words, 
put the responsibility on the executive departments of this Go, 
ernment to tell Congress and the American people what th 
financial policy is and how to carry out what he promised durin 
the campaign, what his party stands for, and present it to th 
American people in a way that everybody can understand. ‘The 
Congress will take up his recommendations, and we have t] 
absolute power to indorse them or disregard them. If we disr: 
gard them we have to answer to the American people for 
whether we raise or lower it. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes. 

Mr. HASTINGS. As I understand, the Budget 
prepares in detail the budget and transmits it to Congres: 
through the President, stating the various sums that will 
necessary to run the Government——— 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes; and where they are to con 
from. 

Mr. HASTINGS. 
amount to be used by the Navy Department, the amount 
used by the Army, the Agriculture Department—— 

Mr. ‘TAYLOR of Colorado. Every activity of the Governme! 

Mr. HASTINGS. Every activity of the Government, and gi¥« 
it in detail. What I would like to hear the gentleman on 
this: I am for the budget and for the bill; but I am against 
the rule, because I believe when these recommendations ar 
made, for instance, the amount necessary for the Army or t! 
Navy or the Department of Agriculture—I believe that gentl 
men of this House who have made a study of that question for 
years and years are better qualified to say how that appropria 
tion shall be used for the benefit of the Army or other depart 
ments than the 35 Members on this committee. I believe that 
gentlemen, for illustration; on the Post Office Committee who 
have been on that committee for years and years know mor 
the expenditure of that money for the benefit of the 
Postal Service than the men on this committee. I believe tha 
men on the Agricultural Committee will know more about the 
expenditure of money for the benefit of agriculture than this 
great committee, and so of all the other departments. That 
the one point of difference between myself and the genileman, 
and the difference entertained by other Members of the Hous 
Everybody favors a budget system. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. TI will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. WALSH. I would like to ask the gentleman from Oki: 


Cominitiee 
be 


}> 


And where they are to come from—t) 


i 
fo 


Ss 


homa what would happen to the country if all the members © 

the Post Office Committee should be defeated for reelection? 
Mr, HASTINGS. 

stands that that is highly improbable. 


The gentleman from Massachusetts under- 
Some gentlemen have 
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ved here as long as 30 years, some 35, and some 40 years, 
nd there is never an entirely new membership of the House. 
Let me say that just as soon as you concentrate the power in 
, Members of the House, the Appropriation Committee, the 
Committee on Rules, and the Ways and Means Committee will | 
ontrol and dominate the legislation of this House, and the rest 
i the membership of this House might as well go home. 
Mr. WALSH. ‘They could resign. 
Mr. HASTINGS. The gentleman from Massachusetts imag 
ies that he runs the entire House, and often interjects remarks, 
hether proper or otherwise; and sometimes they are not en- | 
rely appreciated, and some do not appreciate them at all. 
I want him to remember that there are other Members that 
ought to be heard and expect to be heard once in a while in 
dition to the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 
fr. HASTINGS. I have not the floor. 
ir. TAYLOR of Colorado I will yield to the gentleman. 
Vir. WALSH. Does the gentleman from Oklahoma, who 
n here for a great many years - 
Vir. HASTINGS. Not many, but a few. 
\ir. WALSH. Weil, several terms, feel that any one commit- 
or any two committees or any three committees can control 


membership of the House or can get 





udement of the ent 

measure through contrary to the judgment of the majority 
ihe House? 
ir. HASTINGS. ‘They bring the legislation to the attentior 
the House, and in that way can get consideration of th 

©. Let me ask the gentleman how the Committee on Agri- 
ture could get any consideration here of any bills before 
' House, except on Calendar Wednesday or by a special rul 
the committee has had two Calendar Wednesdays, the com 
itee might never be called during the whole session of Con 


ess. We have had experience of that kind a number of 

The CHATRMAN rhe time of the gentleman from Colorado 
xplred, 

\ BYRNS of Tennessee. I yield to the gentleman 10 mi 
re, 


wr. LONGWORTH., Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes. 
\I LONGWORTH. Might I suggest that up to 1865 there 
one committee of this House, which had charge 
v appropriations but the raising of revenu 
‘ir. TAYLOR of Colorado. That is true. 
tr. LONGWORTH. And many well-known statesmen mad 
some reputations, although they were not members of tix 
\ ; and Means Committee. It was not until ISS5 that any 
nittee exce pt Ole had the pow ‘ of appropriation at all. 
‘ir. TAYLOR of Colorado. There is not a Member in tl 
se who hkuvors cconomy or who wants to eal ry out his parts 


iorm who ean give on sane reason for otinge against this 


Ss 2 matter that systematizes the executive department 
the other proposition is eoncerned—that is, our rules 
i. bridge which we will cross when we come to it. That 
| be time enough to thrash out the rules question and fl 
wer of the committees. j 
ir. STEAGALL Mr. Chairman, wil! the gentleman yield? 
ir. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes. 
Mr. STEAGALL. Is it not true that this bill creates quite a 
ber of officers at large salaries? 
ir. TAYLOR of Colorado, Not very many. 
Viv. STEAGALI J Are not those places to be tilled by men 
» are to be appointed and whe are not responsible to the peo- 


( ithe country who pay the taxes, fron. whom the representa 
ves of the people hold their positions? 
Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. The heads of the budget are r 
‘polsible to the President of the United States, and he can cu 
ieit heads in five minutes, 
Mr. SPEAGALL, Is it not true that some of these oflicers 


ollice for life’? 

ir. TAYLOR of Colorade. AM civil-service eraployees hold 

lice for life, 

Mr. STEAGALL. Is it not true also that, after all, the Con- 
sress is net responsible for extravagant appropriations as are 
the heads of these depariments, to whom we listen and who sub 
init to us how their estimates frem which we make up our ap- ; 
propriations? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. The gentleman is absolutely cor- 
rect about that. That is one thing that came out in the hearings. | 
Practically all of these writers upen the budget system, even | 
the authors of many books and articles in all of these. magazines, 
berate Congress for extravagance, but when they came before 
our committee, as a matter of fact, there was hardly one of 
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Mr. STEAGALL. It is tri 


i ments, 


Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. 


representatives of the peopie, 
two years and give an account of their 
be trusted to conserve and economize than men appointea 
are not responsible to the people, | 


of some one else? 


Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. 


Jloyees, and great waste ans 


le 


that 
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yt 


in 


Tn almos I : 
Mr. STEAGALL. Does not the gentleman believe that 
who have 


Ther 
would prevent us from preserving 
no reason why the administration should net be put on re 
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ut upon them of going befor 


unt 


showing where all this 


ould have made a great sav 


ommittee for its courteous 


Mr. BYRNS of Tenness 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 





i Li he if ‘ 
Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 


you not put it in the bill 


The comptroller gener: 


Mr. GOOD. He is not app 
during Food bebnt NM Le 
iwo events—either until he is 


th 


a director of the budget, and 
Congress an independent establishment, to whom Congres 


vo for its information, which would be at 


Mohey came 


and econeomizing, and we see 





T 4) } 
appoint 


il? 


Phy 


int 


Mr. GOOD. The intention wa 
be more an arm of the Congress 
ment. The President will have 


+} 


power to remove this man instantly 
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who ho 


the 


Or 


» 2o before 


ery 





United States hi: 


y 


in 


instance t 
gress cuts the appropriations sent in by these beads of 


saved to the Government of the United States hundreds of 
lions of dollars by cutting down estimates that were turned it 
every year by the heads of the executive departments. 
ever) 


he ¢ 


a 
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record here, can bette 


? their ethee at 


+1 


is nothing in this bil! 


Americ 


eonserve ana ecol omize ane let 
it does not, if it does net. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Does ithe ¢ 
Mlembers of Congress could have put 
xecutive, it would have resulted 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes; 
there is a great deal of duplication, 


Mr. Chairman, 
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ly 
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think 
ind many 
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lecessary 
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to the gentleman from Missouri [| Mr. CLargx] 
Mr. CLARK of Missouri Mr. Chair mn, I 
he five minutes in eatechizing the chairman « 
\ir. Goop], because I want sor informatic 
nan in this plan—whatever he is called—is n« 
r life, why pot say so in this bill 
Mr. GOOD. Does the gentk hh 


hit 
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} 
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1 to 
the eoml 

| tl ‘ 
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ve 
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one question. 


President 
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that 
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there 


balanee against extravagance 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 
ant on the same basis as Fe 
the age of 70 years and hay 
tired on hal pay? 


Mr. GOOD. That does not 
the director of the budget, 
after he leaves 


the office, be 


‘ 
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al} 


Wt 


Liy 


wh nm 


dent’s personal man. He will | 
tration. He is the man that the President 


for giving him personal informati 
troller general is a semijudicial « 
cial of the United States who 
comptroller general of the United States. 
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able to live. 
Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 


Mr. GOOD. No: I do not 


sion system, and this bill 
officer. 
Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 
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selected. Of the six auditors, only one had ever done any audi 


Mr. GOOD. That is true. . 
another law be | ing before. The others: were men selected because of thy 
i 
| 
i 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Why should not 
| that if a man serves in Congress 10 years or 25 years 





























































political pull, and it is not businesslike for Congress to be hel 
responsible for appropriations and having no check upon thy 
expenditures after they are made. No business institution 
the country would give a million dollars to a man to spend f 
a certain thing and allow him to audit his own accoun: 
the attention of the gentleman | That is the system we have now. We want an independ 
from Missouri to this fact, that this man wiil pass upon ex- audit, so that Congress can know whether or not the mone, 
penditures of several billions of dollars a year. We ought to has appropriated has been expended for the purposes for whi 
vet the very best man available. I do not know whether you it was appropriated. Andwewant him to be able to say it 
set a man from the practice of the law or from business | them without fear of being removed by the executive that 
uits for the amount specified in the bill; but the intention | criticizes. Phat is the purpose of this provision. 
committee was to make the salary so it would be at-| Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Another question. Has a sing 
| man appeared to testify before this Committee on the Bude 
| who has standing enowelr to be elected here to the House or 
and the Senate in his own community ? 
specified, why—— Mr, GOOD. Did a single man—— - 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Did a single man appear befor 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I would like to have five minutes | Budget Committee and alvise a budget -and most of th 
more. 1 am Glgming for information. would not know a budget if they met it in the big road—di 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorade. I yield the gentleman five min- | Single one have standing enough for him to be elected 

tes additional. : House or the senate? . 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Well, now, he gets $10,000 a year. | Mr. GOOD. Well, Mr, Fitzgerald, Mr. Sherley; both | 

2 been elected a number of times to this House and rend 


Dusset 
or ZO years and attains the age of 70 years. he shall be retired 
on half pay? What do these appointive of-icials do, who hold 
appointive offices, in the way of labor, mors than a Congress- 
man does? 


Mr. GOOD. I want to call 


a 

purrs 
tractive, and also to make some retirement provision attractive. 
{he retirement provision is only an incident; it is a detail; 
if there is objection to it on the ground the gentleman has 


We get $7,500. We pass on billions of dollars a year, too, : ae : 

Sow. how does he come to be such a big wig? When we come | Wenderful service In this House, and they both advocated j 
’ : = nal . . ‘ re P foe of > vere « > » 

0 that section I am going to move to strike out the retirement | Mr. CLARK ot Missouri. Both were able men. 

business and find out about it. Now, another question. Is Mr. GOOD, Mr. Taft and Gov. Lowden both advocated i 
: ‘ ry ‘ > y 1 : 7 ‘ 
comptroller general, or whatever you call him, going to he The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has sgain 

; | pired. 


inember of the Cabinet, with a separate department? 
Mr. GOOD. No. 
Mr. CLARK of Missouri. You refer all the way through the | 


Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I yield the e 
man five minutes additional. 
io “the department.” Mr. CLARK of Missouri. i do not want five minutes mol 
Mr. GOOD. Yes. We provide in section 9 that there is } I want to say this, Mr. ( hairman, that I am in favo 
created a department to be known as the accounting depart- | budget system, and this idea of a big committee to transa 
oe business appeals to me very forcibly, but I do not want 
‘- office created up here in the administrative department th 


Mir. CLARK of Missouri. Yes, sl 3 2 . _— . 
Mr. GOOD. That is the department that is referred to. going to bully and override the House of Representatives. 
Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Now, a department has a certain plause,| ‘The patronage of the Government is very strong indeed 


1 | 1 had experiences concerning that early in my congress 


fixed meaning in the understanding of the American people. 
eareer. 


is * the department,” and the chief of the department is a imem- pe si 

her of an Taliined Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman yield for a question’ 
Mr. GOOD. Not necessarily so. I can give the gentleman Mr. CLARK of Missouri. With pleasure. 

. | Mr. CANNON. The Comptroller of the Treasury Depar 


quite a number of instances where departments do not have a 


now passes upon appropriations as to whether finally it we 
be legal or illegal to expend the money for the purpose spo 
of. A man by the name of Taylor, of Ohio, was comptro! 
when I came to Washington. He was a very competent mai 
; every respect. 

A law came up for him to construe as to he expenditure o 
executive department, | appropriation. Grant was President. Mr. Taylor would 

Mir. CLARK of Missouri. The chiefs of departments, the | COpstrue it for the purpose proposed. They could not get hii 
hends of bureaus, and all that kept exceeding the appropria- | co If, He said that was contrary to the spirit of the law t! 

ons here until Congress had to pass a law making it a criminal inade the appropriation. Whereupon word came to him tha 

| must make that construction or he would be removed. His re) 
was, “I tender my resignation to the President, because I 
| not make that construction.” And President Grant had the go: 
| sense to let him stay, and he did stay until he died. Now, I w: 
& man that is not to be subject to patronage in the construc! 
of the law that makes the appropriation. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. When Congress met in extraor 
hary session in 1893 we had a caucus here, not of Democrit 
alone but of everybody who was friendly to silver. There wa 
membership then of 357. There were 201 Members of Congr 


Cabinet member. i 
Mr. CLARK of Missouri. It is a misnomer, then, to call if 
epartment. A department is a department. Does not the gen- 
lcnin know that the House has been the most economical body 
that has anything to do with the finances of this country? 
Mr. GOOD. Yes: more economical than the estimating or the 


offense for them to do it. 
Mir. GOOD. Yes; that is true, 
Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Is this comptroller general, or 
hoever or whatever he is going to be, supposed to be more 
iomieal than the rest of these departments? 
Mr. GOOD. Absolutely so. This department is created to | 
put «a stop to that sort of thing in the executive department, 
ly way you can do it is to have men going out 


‘il ti ine on 
through these other departments 365 days in the year to bring 
o (ongress the information as to the reai status in those de- 


artiments. That is, in part, the purpose of this department. in that caucus. They debated it two weeks, and when we call 
Mv. CLARK of Missouri. Now, does not the gentleman know the roll seven times on one day on that proposition, 16 to 1 a 

hat the Civil Service Commission has been hunting around | 1¢ to 1, and so forth, the highest vote we ever polled was 10 

hie io find places in which to put-—-I have forgotten how many, | What did it? Patronage. 

but four or tive thousand that some department turned loose One night in February, 1909, or early in March, we had a « 


the other day—and the Civil Service Commission stated that | fab here about the President’s salary just before President ‘I’: 


ey were going to find places to put those discharged people in? | Was to be inaugurated. We were scrapping around here 

Mir. GOOD. T had not seen that statement. | whether we would raise his salary to $75,000, and it was solemn 

Mr, CLARK of Missouri. Well, it was in the newspapers. I promised on the floor of the House if I would let up fighti 
do not know whether the newspapers were telling the truth or | that proposition the $25,000 for traveling expenses for the Ire: 
lving about it. dent would never be asked any more. The statement was mac 


Mr. GOOD. I have not seen the statement. in public. Within three weeks after President Taft was inaug 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. ‘This comptroller general is going | rated a bill was introduced here to give him that $25,000 for tr: 
to absorb practically all the power there is up there, is he not? | eling expenses, and I accused gentlemen over there who formerly 

Mr. GOOD. No; the comptroller general will pass first on | agreed with me on that proposition that they were not acting in 
the legality of every expenditure. Second, he will audit the | good faith; that they were not telling the truth on that nig! 
accounts in a big way for all of the departments, and he will on which we were scrapping; but they simply laughed at | 
have under him a trained corps of auditors, who will owe their | They practically admitted that they have fibbed ; and President 
position to the fact that they are auditors rather than that they Taft got his $25,000 for traveling expenses. 
have performed political services. Political auditors are now! Mr. CANNON, Will the gentleman allow me? 















1919, 


ir. CLARK of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON. That is a reflection upon the House of Repre 
sentatives and the Congress. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. That muy be; but I am telling you 
about this patronage clause. I could give a dozen examples. 
\s one exaniple that I have related is about a Republican and 
one about a Demdcrat, nobody can accuse me of talking politics. 
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| aid out of the appropriations and out of the proposed taxation 


i am in favor of a budget system, but I am not in favor of giving | 
some Mephistepheles up in these departments authority to do | 


everything. 
Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
from Oregon | Mr. HAWLEY]. 
Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com 


'> minutes to the gentle 


ttee, my part in this debate is to discuss the English financial | 


ystem sand procedure in relation to the preparation, submis- 

in, nd adoption of their yearly budget, and to state in what 
respects we adopted or rejected their Qyactice, in order to pro- 
nose 2 budget system adapted to American conditions. ‘The 


committee prepared the pending bill, having in mind our consti- 


titional system, our institutions, and circumstances. 
lt is well understood by everyone who has studied the budget 
stem that the English practice is the best of its Find and the 
ongest established; it has been under fire and test for a great 
any years, and it is probably better known than any other. 
Charles Dickens, in David Copperfield, says: 
Mr. Micawber conjured me to observe that if a man had £20 a year 


his income and spent 19 shillings and 6 pence he would be happy, 


f he spent £20 1s. he would be miserable; after which he borrowed 
hilling from me for porter and cheered up. 

Chat, in a way, describes the condition in this country. 
we have had during our history such ample resources that 
were not compelled to worry at any time concerning the 

venue necessary to meet the expenditures. And our debt was 

small in proportion to our ability to obtain funds for the sup- 
port of the Government. Suddenly we have come to a condition 


That | 


of affairs where our revenues are not adequate for our expendi- | 


ives, Where our debt has suddenly assumed tremendous pro- 
ortions, where the costs of the Government have increased and 
ill be largely maintained for a considerable period, and where, 
ien we return to normal times and conditions, the incomes of 

he people who are paying these great taxes will be reduced. 
vill then be a greater burden on the taxpayers to pay even 
amount that they are now paying. We are faced, then, with 


ree conditions, namely, increased debt, increased expenditure, | 


decreasing sources of revenue in comparison with govern- 
enial expenditures, 
lor instance, take the question of the increase in salaries. 
‘have made increases in salaries, and it is proposed to increase 
ny others. The number of persons employed will be reduced 


owly. There are many obligations growing out of the war, | 


full extent of which we have not realized. Very many other 
penses of the Government that have been increased will like- 
-e diminish slowly. We have not yet had time to take stock 
f the full extent of our new liabilities. 
We have had in this country many issues in times past between 
different parties, but in my judgment the great issue for 
aly years to come will be the question of financial retrench- 
ent—the reduction of expenditures. I expect to see in this 
intry a great President, who, like Mr. Gladstone, will found 


i) Republie upon the fact that he conducted the administrative 
airs of this Government upon a basis of sound economy and 


the last dollar that is unnecessary to be taken from the people 
or spent in the publie service. 

The Select Committee on the Budget have reported a bill 
adapted to American conditions, but they have not been un- 
mindful of historical conditions and historical precedents and 
the experience of other people. I sh#ll therefore discuss three 
things in the English budget, because those three things are 
vital to the bill that we have reported. 

The first is the preparation of estimates; the second, moneys 
Parliament; and the third is the audit. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Before the gentleman proceeds to tal 
up the English system, may I ask him one question ? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The gentleman is a member of the Con 
mittee on Ways and Means? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. He recalls that the late 
the ‘Treasury, Mr. McAdoo, advised that committee to redu 
taxes automatically by 25 per cent on the ground that the 
revenues so derived would be amply sufficient to run the Gover! 
ment for the fiscal year 1919. The gentleman recalls the fact 
that a few days ago the chairman of the Committee on Appro 
priations showed that the expenses of the fiscal year 1919 woul 
be something more than $10,500,000,000, so that we now fin: 
ourselves in the position of having automatically reduced tax: 
to a point where we will not raise more than $4,000,000,000 
the face of an expenditure of more tlian $10,000,000,000. Is 
not to avoid just that sort of thing, that sort of wild guessing 
the dark, that this bill has been drawn as a remedy? 

Mr. HAWLEY. It will do that. It will provide a balance 
statement of expenditures and revenues, and it will reduce th 
expenditures within the possibilities of the revenues, and reduc 
the revenues to the lowest possible amount consistent with f1 
good of the public service. 

There is one fundamental difference between our Government 
and the English Government. In the English Government th 
administration, or the executive, and the power that contro! 
the legislation is one and the same body, namely, the cabinet, or 
ministry, or what is known in their phraseology as “ the Govern 
ment.” The House of Commons, as such, never originates a 
policy. It only approves or rejects a policy proposed by the 
minisiry. If it wishes to maintain a ministry in power, it a 
cepts their policies. If it wishes to overthrow a ministry, it 
rejects their policies. But in this country Congress initiates 
policies on its own accord, and it approves all policies submitted 
by the Executive before they can be adopted. Consequently in 
our system we must take knowledge of the fact that we must not 
deprive the Congress of that power which it has long exercised, 
and which, in proportion to the expenditure, it has wisely exer- 
cised. In the last 25 years the Congress of the United States 
has appropriated $600,000,000 less than the Executive has recon 
mended. In passing judgment upon the policies of the Executive 
we have found them at times too costly, or that the 
work would cost more than the public | 
therefrom. 

When Mr. Gladstone was prime minister he removed a minis 
ter from his cabinet because that man refused to cut down the 


eecretatl «i 


propose 


cood oO pe cerive 


| expenditures of his department within the limits Mr. Gladstone 
s title to fame and lasting glory as President of the Ameri- | 


tained the results that ought to be obtained at a greatly re- | 


uced expense [applause]; that there will be a race of Secre- 
ries in the Cabinet who will make it their great endeavor to 
conduct their departments in an orderly, systematic, and less 
pensive manner, who will go through them with a lighted 


ndle and discover where eliminations can be made and found | 
ir title to the gratitude of the American people upon the fact | 


lat they did the service required of them at a greatly reduced 
st. And likewise that there will be departmental chiefs who 
ill do these same things. 


irty and which man in the great office of President can best 
erve the people for the least expense. 

rhis bill proposes to take that question under serious consid- 
ration and afford a measure and method of its realization. 
We propose an ante mortem examination of the patient—the 


public revenue, 


‘ite, rather than wait until he is dead and hold a post mortem 
xamination upon him and find out why he died. We propose 
nh the beginning of things, before a dollar is collected or a dolla 
is expended, that there shall be squeezed out of the estimates 


LVIII 450 


SS eee 


That hereafter Presidents will be | 
ected, parties will be overthrown, upon the question of which 


We propose that by a certain system of sound | 
linincial therapeutics we may restore the sick man and save his | 


1 


thought that department could be carried on for. The minister 
said he could not afford to make the necessary and required 
reduction. Mr. Gladstone said, ‘‘ They must be made.’ He dis 
missed from office that man and appointed another who would 
accomp!ish that purpose. We must make it possible to accom 
plish that result in this country or the conditions. that confront 
us can not be successfully met in the coming years. 

The fiscal year in Great Britain begins on April 1. 
the system is concerned, the commons is supreme nominally. 
The cabinet is in control as long as it commands a majority 
of the House of Commons. In the cabinet the prime min- 
ister is the chief factor. Under him is the chancellor of the 
exchequer, for if a prime minister does not take, when he as 
sumes the premiership, the chancellorship of the exchequer also, 
the next strongest man in the cabinet 


So far as 


makes a bee line for 


| that place. 


The treasury in England has a double organization 
cal and a financial organization. The political organization col 
sists of a chancellor of the exchequer, who is frequently t 
prime minister, also known as the first lord of the treasm 
Then they have four or five junior lords, .who are part of the 
“scenery,” but have nothing to do with the finances of t 
country, except that they are useful occasionally to sign docu 
ments; these junior lords act as parliamentary whi} s Phere 
is a parliamentary secretary, who is the chief whip of tbe ma- 


a poli 
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departmental 


ver it mav 


oh | | | 


the assistant to 




















1 fit cial seeretary, who is 
Ir I i administration of the finances in the } 
wor of the House of Commons. These | 
emt f the cabinet, and you can see from 
e fiscal system and the treasury of 
the cabinet of England and on the floor 
| ynmo} bv tl number and the character of | 
e pe or financial organization, at the 
rn secretary. Sometimes the office | 
They and the permanent staff 
+ ha poli ical ely nges he 
1e treasury, : nd the process | 
) eu ear TI permanent secretary 
behalf of the chancellor of 
ending department heet | 
! ry ij of expenditure th 
( uthori ad > 1TLELING im the i ip) 
( ) I t pi iated for that *{ 
é el Lie ast fiv venrs are set down in col 
. he convenience ¢ the spending depart 
n y stimate, and also to let it know tha 
«| to what the amounts should be. The 
he amount it estimates as needed for 
t ( he estimate for tl ens ea 
l I till Vay: The “eCusuUury 
nz departm« ni Ller¢ 
rvi that wishes to add five men to its ’ 
ven though they have the 1 ey appro 
t! treasury approves that addition of 
l i a *treasury minute Or ili 
nder the power of vil nt 
{ sfer un rom « ervice 
limitatio1 But they can nd 
he d in the preceding yea s they 
) ie trea ry nd the reasu 
‘ chang I i organizatio f h Ser 
! ISTVATL' cases $ I thie T? isul - Ni 
y other activiti 
ZO" ry day in the y il treasury de] men 
hous nd sands of cas Chey ret ! »» 
! [hve pe! i! sery ( CS a cop of the 
| makes out i estimate in the imat 
ca erk, or to change the service a littl 
( st p specially-prepar mn 
f he tre 1] minute author ec tl 
tho t Or! ran “l to (dl 
‘ { cy ‘ ‘ ee \t ir 1 A 
\ or di ro ¢ the actions il 
The treasury department i n the pai 
inet of Mngland, the power t ble 
pendi d rt nt to tl l | 
performance of their ] ic ¢ 
rs dl x by the ti 
Ss the it notes \ propos 
ibserves \ ther they a warrants 
ypropriations of the preceding y 
mit if there is a x 
m t} juotation of the 1 1 I 
hans as authorize I 
j " eT to how < 1 
THe ¢ mate 
ZaI oO ( the \ t] 
treasut minut l 
ority for it th | I 
should no Oo out of th 
f nake the same ing ; 
e est 
( I { ip tl ( 
( i re ] 
, ! } t¢ nror iO! vf 
ree on } ’ f urv ind } Sp na 
rtme rhe a Wst tt 
ry the cas between tl pending 
ents an the -treasury, appoints an interd partmental 
ee if more than one dep: ‘tment is concerned: other- 


The spending department 


} > 
1} new em- 


committee. 
for adding the new 
be that they desire the enlar 


service or the 


wir > 
ir{me} 


may yield, the treas 
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compromise, the treasury may yield, or there may be a dead]o 
If there is a deadlock, the treasury refers it, on its side. to 

chancellor of the exchequer, and the spending department refi 
it, on its side, to the head of the spending department, and 

chancellor of the exchequer and the départmental head { 
endeavor to come to a conclusion. If they can reach no a 
ment, it then goes before the ministry. As against the trea 
the head of the spending department has the prevailing yok 
that it can bring it before the chancell Ml the ¢; 
gi ihe head of the spending department the chancel] 


again 
ngest voice in the cabinet, and tl cabinet sust 


or al binet, b 


the stre 





treasury in every possible cas 
‘or that reason, then, the treasury depariment of FE 


has grown to be a very powerful organization in the ha 
the ministry for holding down the expenditures to the lg 
sible pound consistent with the public good. It is not a de 
ment that goes around *seeking trouble. Every spending 


partment understands that the special obligation 


ury is to reduce expenses, and they take it in good part 
it is an all-the-year-round work on their part, and the 1 
that they have effected some very remarkable economi 
public service. 

[ quote froin Durell’s Parliamentary Grants. This, I 
is the latest book on the English fiseal system and tl] 
uthenti 

“The primary object of the treasury, as well as of t] 


to complete and secure the con 
the public expenditure and to maintai 
throughout the service. The treasury is the 
iority of the State and all important 

should either i 


accounts committee, is 


rliament over 





cial order 


financial autl 


financial administration have iis prion 
or at least be brought directly to its notice. >y ini 
custom, the lords commissioners of the treasury have been 


stitutionally 
State 


to control all other department 
finance and publie expenditure. In \: 
ul reports of committees of the Ho 


of Parliament ai 
has been from time to time re 


his authority | 


empowered 
in Matters Oo} 
Cis 


Commons i 





and enforced.’ The secretary of the board of audit empl 
the same point in 1865. Unless Parliament for some 


purpose empowers some other department than the trea 














authorize expenditure, ‘ the source,’ he said, ‘ of adm 
tive authority for expenditure is the treasury. 
the treasury to determine what the several de nent 
spendand what they must! spend, though modified oecasio 
by certain special ena nts, is incontestable and rest 
h unbroken prescripti ‘ ceordingly tl 0 
la The tr ry, mow maa Ci 
ide hi woes Hot trans ( uly par 
men ay it ple in ] 
dete by what means ili rolling 
Crown over the public expt nditui ean be best mainta 
longs of right to the treasury, e decision of the 
as to what expenditure is or 10 liciently author 
final (dt without appeal.’ 
This financial control is really the control of the ch 
( he exchequer, exercised through the subordinate or « 
ental treasury acting as his advisory staff.” (D., 241 
Th f the treasury in rel ition to pub 


functions of t 
3 
i 


and to advise apart from its 





he money required is availabl 


having to 





is strictly neither an expending nor a collecting departm 
ihe State, but rather the financing department for all othe 
partments. It is responsible for seeing that the co 
fund is always in positi to meet the demands made uj 
nd tl ‘ore is one of the first duties of the financia 

of tl ury to watch the rate at which issue ure 

to watch, th is to say, ‘the overflow from th 

namely, the issues from the exchequer. ‘This it is able to 
being informed of the daily progress oO} LInprests Lo hh 

ing department which enable them to cari on the 
expenditure from day to day, inasmuch as the iss 

on its direction. Nor again is it normally an eweculive 
partment, though oecasionally, and indeed frequent] Ihe 








many things to be done in the multifarious concerns ol 

country in regard to which the treasury is compelled to 
department invested ith tl ni i imply because 

is no other department to do this ought noi 

done when ther is nother department which is able 

the initiative. 

“The duty 0 preps it and consequently of eriti ! 
estimates on which the budget is to be based devolves ups 
treasury, Which is therefore necessarily possessed of vel 

expenditur (3)... cme. ) 


power of control over publi 
* Economy is never 


ible without efficien th 
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m rhe business of the treasury, apart from policy and its 
io of representing how much money it is wise or not wise to 


De is to find out waste by all official legitimate means, to 
nyass unwise expenditure, and, by correlating the demands of 
he different departments, to secure the maintenance of the 


stem of public accounting in them all on a principle of uni- 
‘mity. It is, as regards the functions which it can exercise, 
very effective instrument to produce financial order, for it is 

nature of financial criticism to look for defects and propose 


i 


medies. It is the department on which Parliament mainly 
lies for the prevention of financial irregularities on the part 
the accounting departmencs. Its control commences with 


© preparation of the estimates and continues throughout the | 


accounting, and audit until 


rious processes of expenditure, 

final report of the public-accounts committee has been 
alt with.” (QD., 244.) 

In the second place, the treasury is required to write min- 


; on the reports of the public-accounts committee and of the 


imates committee. It is not required to adopt them, but it 
not ignore them. Action is required to be taken and the | 
isury must present its minutes for the consideration of 
ese committees in the next session. If it disagrees with the | 
port, the reasons on which its objections are based must be 
ited. The committees therefore are not only certain of a 
aring When dealing with the treasury but are certain also of 
riaining the attitude of the treasury, and, consequently, of 
¢ able to see whether their recommendations will or will 
t be earried out or whether it will be necessary to appeal to 


tinal arbitrament of Parliament. It is inconceivable now- 
ivys that the treasury should wish to ignore any portion of 
i reports. The spirit with which the modern treasury is 


bued makes it zealous to assist in these improvements and 


posals for efficiency, 


eports. Disagreements on matters of principle or procedure 
bound to arise, for there are two sides to every question; 
the aim of the treasury is the aim of the committees-—the 


ilement of a question in the manner most advantageous to 


e public service. In practice the treasury invariably takes 
ht item of the reports which calls for notice, observation, or 
on and expresses a considered opinion on it. These min- 

thus provide a valuable insight into the policy of the 


isury in relation to principles and practice.’  (D., 246.) 
\mong the chief merits of this central controlling authority 
the following: 
1. It promotes financial order. 
~. It secures uniformity of system. 
It exercises a valuable influence in advising departiments 
to organization and similar general questions. 
1. It compels a department to justify its proposals, 
» It acts as an impartial critic on the department's 
dings generally, 
Moreover, the existence of 


such a factor of control both re- 


es and strengthens the control of Parliament.” (D., 251.) 
his general control by the treasury may, for convenience, 
considered under three aspects, namely, control over the 
nates, over the expenditure under votes, and over details, 
ough the control so exercised under one of these heads 
equently affects and is, in many points, inseparable from the 
hers. Of these the first mentioned is anterior control, the 


cond is concurrent control, and the third is both anterior and 


oheurrent, With retrospective control, as secured by audit, 
he treasury is only indireetly concerned.” (D., 252.) 
The general total, with which the departmental treasury 


iol officially coneerned, being given, the departments craw 
he estimates in detail and are required to obtain treasury 
tion to them, separately and collectively, before they are 
sented to Parliament. It is only at this second stage that 
: ‘ubordinate or departmental treasury, as such, intervenes,” 
) ono 
mJ. 
rhe control therefore of the subordinate or departmental 
vasury ends with financial criticism. If the chancellor of the 
chequer chooses to call in question the policy of the depart- 
clits, he does so as a member of the cabinet before the cabinet.” 
UD. aed 
lt is a constitutionai rule that treasury sanction is neces- 
lo any increase of expenditure, save only in the case of 
establishments of the two Houses of Parliament. Not 
iS Such sanction a necessity, but it is an obligation on the 
uirtinent, when presenting proposals involving fresh expendi- 
ires, to lay all the finane ial considerations before the treasury 
full at the very outset. (D., 259.) 
‘Outside questions of a policy technical points, there 
uy be in some classes of expenditure a considerable mar- 


Kin between extravagaps and economical administration.” 
(D., 260.} 


or 









pro- } 


| ployees. 


which are the objects aimed at in those | 





‘The chanvellor of the exchequer might make such a de 
mand, and put pressure on a department to cut down its total 
estimate in order to bring it within the sum which thinks 
he can afford.” (D,, 263.) 


he 


‘It may be advisable at this stage to consider the form of 
the estimates in somewhat more full detail. The gener orn 
is governed by three main considerations: 

The supply of information to Parliament 

“2. The preservation of continuity of the votes 

“S. The maintenance of control. 

“And it will be convenient to discuss them from th woints 


of view.” (D., 266.) 

Mr. DOWELL. Will the gentleman yield for a question there? 

Mr. HAWLEY, Yes. 

Mr. DOWELL. Does the treasury department of England 
have the same arrangement that we have in this country 

Mr. HAWLEY. The gentleman must be a mind reader, be 
cause I was just going to take up that question. 

Mr. DOWELL. I should like to hear what the gentleman has 
to say about that. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Now, the question is, Why not make the 
Treasury Department in this country the budget-making organi 
zation and give it budgetary authority for making the est 
mates? The reason is very plain. If you have followed thi: 
brief analysis—and I must necessarily condense what I li 
intended to say because of the passage of time ou will observe 


that the treasury department in England is not a ace 
pariment, except to a very limited extent and for ‘m- 
It has practically nothing to do except this particular 
work that I have outlined, the preparation of the budget 
forming itself by actual contact with the spending iriments 
where reductions can be made, where excessive expenditures are 


spending 


tS own ¢ 


lary 
aep 


in progress, where any service is overmanned, and in many 
other particulars, in order to reduce the expenditures to the 
lowest minimum. 

In England the financial question for many years following 
Mr. Gladstone’s ministry was the question that decided the sur 
vival or overturn of ministries. For that reason it has bee 
essential to ministries in England that they make economical 
recommendations; but in order to do that they must have the 
information upon which to base such recommendations. 

The English treasury is not a spending department rhe 
Treasury of the United States is one of the argent spending 
departments in our Government. The English treasury does not 
collect revenue; our Treasury does. The English treasury doe 
not administer the debt; our Treasury does. The English treas 
ury does not coin money; our Treasury does. The Encglis! 
treasury does not issue paper money or securities; our Treas 
ury does, 

The English treasury does not keep a dollar of public Tunds 
in its possession. Cur Treasury keeps all the public funds cithe: 
actually or distributes them in depositories. The Euglish tres 
ury does not have these functions that our Treasury has—tlhe 
War Risk Insurance Bureau, the Coast Guard Service, the St 
pervising Architect’s Office, the Farm Loan Bureau, the Federal 
Reserve Board, the Public Health Service, and some other simi 
lar organizations. 

The English treasury finds iiself occupied every day of th 
year, from one year’s end to the other, with preparation of 
the budget, the examination of proposed expenditures, and the 
duties outlined above. It does nothing else. If we made the 
Treasury of the United States the authority for the preparation 
of the budget in this country, we would have to strip it of all it 
present functions and give them to some other or new depart 
ment, and make the Treasury a budget-making bureau, in order 
to enable the Secretary of the Treasury to give his whole time 


and attention to this work, since it would require all his time if 
he did the work effectively. To delegate it to a subordinate 
would be to court failure. We thought it not advisable to dis 
rupt one great department of the Government in order to make 
it the budgetary authority. So we created in the office of the 
President of the United States a system fashioned somewhat 
like the English system of the treasury for preparing the esti 
mates, under the President of the United States, which shall } 
the authority to do most of the things I have designated that th: 
English treasury does. We have left to the President to dire 
its activities. H successful, it will be one of the hardest rl 
ing of our public services. 


nave 


We have practically made the President of the United Stat 
his own chancellor of the exchequer by giving him the authorit) 
to appoint men to make the budget in his office and to be r 
sponsible for that budget. We have not added to the powers 


He has, and will have, 
submitted. We have 
budget, fashioning it 


of the President. We could not do that. 
absolute authority over the estimates to be 
simply created this office, a bureau of the 





ipproved experience, which shall assist him in discharg- 
functions. We have given him authority to change the 
and assistant direetor when he pleases if they do not do 


desit We have given him a permanent official staff, 
| information, as the English treasury does, 


Heal ect 
fter d ‘very hour, from every department of the Govern- 
Mir. GREEN of Towa Will the gentleman yield? 
ir, HAWLEY Yes 
M GREEN of lowa. The gentleman understands that we 
ww have a statute, and have had for several years, in reference 
estiniunt 
Mr. HAWLEY The gentleman means the statute of 1900? 
\ir. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. Does the gentleman intend to say 
ng about that? 
! HAWLEY Only what President Taft said, that he 
ought well of it, but that he did not have the machinery to 
prepare budge We are taking away that reason by giving 
the President of the United States the machinery for preparing 
Mi FATREFIELD Will the gentlemen yield? 
Mr. HAWLEY. T will. 
Mr. FAIRFIELD. About how large a personnel will this per- 
budget system have? 
Mr. HAWLEY That is something that experience will have 
dletermine 
FAIRFIELD. Was there any estimate in regard to it? 
Vir. HAWLEY We provide $100,000 for the office in its incep 
d if it funetions well it will save several millions 
“ESS Would it interrupt the gentleman if I asked him 
oO qi tions? 
HAWLEY I will be glad to answer the gentleman, if I 
FESS Under this bill it will still remain as an executive 
than as a legislative budget. If this bill is carried imto 
et it will be an executive budget? 
Vir. HAWLEY it will be an exeeutive budget 
Vr. FESS. You are not taking any power awa: l 
HAWLEY We are not taking away any power from the 
resident; we are simply giving him the necessary machinery 
» exercise of the power he long ago ought to have exer- 
!, and making it his duty to perform this important par 
s public Hnetions., 
MESS \nd with the authority yeu the ons bi 
m? 
Vr. HAWLEY He must say when he submi budget th 
l Nol thly investigated the public needs on both the rev 
1 expenditure sides, that he needs every dollar he asks | 
rv, does not need a dollar more and could not get alone with a 
ess, and that the proposed revenues are necessary. 
I FESS. How independent do you make the anditing 
Mr, HAWLEY. Absolutely independent from the snending 
partments We give it 2 judicial status Tt examines ques 
ons aS a court examines questiens, upon the law and upon 
ale 
Mr. FESS. Let me ask the gentleman another question which 
s discussed some time ago. The power of appointment would 
vith the power of removal unless there was « limitation 
en into the law. 
Mr. HAWLI Of which office is the gentleman speaking? 
Mr. FESS. Tam speaking of the comptroller and the assistant 
mmptroller who are appointed with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, The power to appoint has always been interpreted to 
carry with it the power of removal, unless in the appointment 
there was some inhibition written in the law. 
Mr. HAWLEY. We thought that these men, having a judicial 
tat ought to have a judicial tenure of office. We have 
thought that they ought to be secure in the tenure of office unless 
they ere incompetent, guilty of malfeasance of office, or derelic- 
tion of duty, or have otherwise shown themselves unfit to hold 
their places. Then they can be removed if in the judement of 
the two Houses of Coneress they oucht to be remeved 


Mr. WELLING. But 

Mr. HAWLEY. No, 

Mr. FESS. He could be removed by impeachment. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes; but provide a 
method. 

Mr. FESS. Does the gentleman mean that impeachment pr 
ceedings would not lie? 

Mr. HAWLEY. No; I 


he ean not he removed byy the Presiden : 


we 


more expeditious 


do 


not mean that; but we provide 
another way, more suminary. 
Mr. FESS. By eoncurrent resolution? 
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resolution of both 


Mr. HAWLPEY. 


1 
By 
| Congress. 


concurrent Hous 

Mr. FESS. In other words, the man who is appointed 1 
independent of the appointing power, and at the same time if {}, 
legislative branch finds that he is not desirable, although he yy. 
be desirable to the appointing power, the legislative branch . 
remove him? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes; he is our officer, in a measure, veiti 
information for us, to enable us to reduce expenditures and {5 
keep advised of what the spending departments are doing, 1 
he does not do his work properly, we, as practically hi 
ployers, ought to be able to discharge him from his office 

Mr. FESS. The auditing, then, is entirely independent of 
| spending departments. 

Mr. HAWLEY. From every spending departinent. 

Mr. FESS. That is a great improvement. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yiek 

Mi. HAWLEY. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON. As I understand it, when a budget is max 
England, as the gentleman has described, although [ think | 
not refer to it further, if it does not go through, then the Goy 


ernment is turned out and they go to the people. We « 
| dothat. A Senator’s tenure of office is six years, ours two ) 
| and the President’s four. 
Mr. HAWLEY. But I think the distinguished gentlem 
| agree that that is no reason for not having a well-p: 


budget? 

Mr. CANNON. Not at all. I am in entire harmony 
removal of this comptroller general by concurrent resolutio 
making him independent of the Exeeutive, although the | 
tive appoints him originally. Under the bill he has 
tenure, unless the House and the Senate turns out by 
rent resolution that there cught to be some one else their 


Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman viele 
| other interruption? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. Referring to the matter that the distil 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CANNON] mentioned, in 
| the budget has been a great issue, more than any other o 


in the last 50 years, 

Mr. HAWLEY. Since the time of Gladstone. 

Mr. FESS. <As the gentleman will reeall, Gladstone 
the front tremendous fight against Mr. Disraeli 
budget system. What I was getting at is this: Whik 
sponsible ministry system in vogue in Britain and France 
| not be utilized here, if this plan will fix the responsibility 
the Executive we will have the issue so that while there 
possibility dissolution and going back to the people i 
become x distinctive issue before the country at our pe! 
elections, 

Mr. HAWLEY. ‘That is true. To pass on to the second 
sion, I wish now to discuss money in Parliament. Whe! 
budget is submitted to the House of Commons, through the t 
ury, all the civil estimates are moved by the chancellor o! 
exchequer. The army and navy estimates are moved by 
respective ministers of the army and the navy. The arm 
navy estimates are on a little different basis from the civil 
mates, but I shall not have time now to make the distinctir 
There is no committee in the House of Commons correspondi! 
our Committee on Appropriations. They have tried several ti 
to appoint what they call an estimates committee to revise : 
examine the estimates, but should the estimates committee n 
any serious changes in the ministry’s proposal they creat 
| Government crisis, and the estimates committee therefere ! 
not functioned very well. In the last report ef the seiect « 
mittee om reform in the House of Commons—for by the : 
1911 the House of Lords can not refuse its assent to aly mv 
bill—they call attention to the fact that the House of Commons 


of his 


ot 


is practically a rubber stamp so far as the voting of mon s 
concerned; that they have no authority over any inceptio 
appropriations, in the reduction or character of the appro) 
tions. They are proposing some method for relieving that 
| tion, to give the House of Commons more exuthority over appro 
priations to reduce them, especially below the budgetary 
mates of the ministry, without causing a crisis in the Go. 
lment. 
I quote the following frem Youwne’s The System of Nit! 
rinanee : 
“Tt is for the Heuse of Commons alone to grant mone 
to limit the uses of its grant: it is for the House of Lord 
assent to the grant, with the limited power of eriticisim lei to : 
it by the Parliament act. The whole initiative is with 
Commons, but in the exereise of that right the House of Con 
i mons has imposed upon itself a very important limitation. by 








1919. 


elf-denying ordinance it has deprived the generality of its 

, members of the power of initiative in imposing charges on 
ie people, and has limited that power to the Crown. By the 
wh, since ours is a constitutional and limited monarehy, we 
derstand the King’s executive ministers who sit in Parlia- 
und are responsible to it. So the limitation of initiative 
(he House to the Crown is in fact a limitation to those of its 
, members who are responsible for the executive government. 
rant can be proposed unless a minister demands if. No 
posal can be Imace that a tax be imposed or increased unless a 
nister signified the assent of the Crown to the proceeding, and 
rtifies that the money is needed for the public service. 
member not a responsible minister can get up and propose 
imposition of a public charge on his own initiative. The 
er is regulated by a standing order of the House of Com- 
It is No. 66 which provides that ‘ this House will receive 


eer 
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petition for any sum relating to the public service or proceed | 


on any motion for a grant or charge upon the public revenue, 
ether payable out of the consolidated fund or out ef money 


be provided by Parliament, unless recommended by the 
own.’ ” 

lr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
eld’? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes. 

\ir. GREEN of Iowa. And for the reasons that the gentleman 


just stated, he has discovered, of course, as have the rest 
s who have read the parliamentary debates, that the esti- 


Ir. HAWLEY. Iam coming to that. 
iitted in the form of votes. 


The estimates are sub- 
There are 150 votes in the Book of 


timates. The whole budget is submitted at once. When 
estimates are submitted to Parliament, the chancellor 
ikes what is known as the budget speech, in which he 
usses the policies of the dominant party, and especially 


they are implied in the estimates. Then the opposition asks 
heard on certain parts of the budget which they propose 
the issues in the next election. These are submitted 
the House of Commons, and the house, after a certain num- 
of days, determines by vote the order in which they shall 
considered. Members of the dominant party may submit 
but 


esenting its issues. 


he 


nake 


estions, 
That is on the old theory that before a 
nt of money can be made in England a redress of grievance 
be had. ‘Twenty days are given from the time of meet- 
in February to adjournment on August 5 for the considera- 
the budget. There are no appropriation committees 
ever investigate a single item before they vote. There is 

’ consideration by a Committee of the Whole House on the 
te of the Union, such as we have under the five-minute rule. 
ien the first of the 20 days has arrived, and the days for dis- 
are set at various periods between February and Au- 
t o, they set up what they call “ supply,” or, as we would say, 
into the Committee of the Whole, the motion being “ that 
Speaker do leave the chair.” A chairman of the commit- 

« oh supply is appointed. Then the opposition makes its at- 
on certain policies of the ministry, and the ministry reply. 
this discussion continues during the days set until, as fre- 


Ol of 


ssion 
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authorizations. ‘They are net appropriations under which ta: 
spending department are authorized, when the votes are passed 
to begin spending the money so voted, but must await the 
passage of the annual appropriation act, which is always passed 
a few days before adjournment on August 5. Then they set 
up the ways and means committee and vote the taxes necessary 
to meet the appropriations. 


Mr. FESS. Wil! it interrupt the zenileman fer mx s| 
him one more question? 
Mr. HAWLEY. When I finish this statement. They set up 


& Ways and means committee in the same way they set up the 
committee on supply to vote the taxes, and when that is pending 
ho motion is in order to change the proposals of the ministry. 
Mr. FESS. The gentleman has answered my question, but 
he made some statement that the members of the House of 
Commons did not know the details. There is a reason for that, 
because they are not permitted to make any motion to chang 


| any of them. 


not discussed in the House of Commons as they are | 


the opposition is usually given the privilege of | 


lently occurs, practically the whole time is consumed without 


y investigation of special value of the items proposed by the 
ending departments. 
ir. GREEN of Iowa 
Mr. HAWLEY. 


ise 


\nd they never go into detail. 
Never going into detail. The members vt 
of Commons have no idea of what the details are so far 
lie parliamentary proceedings are concerned. They can get 
from the reports if they will dig them out. After 18 days 
' debate have thus been had the nineteenth day comes as the day 


judgment. The chairman calls the votes in order. If, for 
tance, there have been passed 10 votes in the preceding I 


then on the nineteenth day he calls the eleventh vote, 
© twelfth vote, the thirteenth vote, the fourteenth vote, and 
ese are passed in order down to the one hundred and fiftieth 

passed under what they eall the guillotine and w 
debate, 


ithont 


i be 


is impossible under their rules for any objection to 
ered to any expenditure while the guillotine is falling on the 
‘tes. On the twentieth—these 20 days may be extended 

“> at the application of the opposition with the consent of 
« ninistry—on the twentieth day the House of Commons then 
eports, like we do from our Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union, back to the house the action of the com- 
inittee on supply, that it has voted the budget. On that day 
they agree to the report of the committee on supply, as we | 
agree in this House on a report of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. Now, these votes are only | 


the | 


Mr. HAWLEY. ‘The only motion permitted is to reduc: 
item, and that has not been appealed to for many years. 

Mr. FESS. The gentleman answered my question before | 
asked it. 

Mr. HAWLEY. 

Mr. WELLING. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes. 

Mr. WELLING. Suppose the opposition in the British 
liament should succeed in their attack upon apy item? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Any vote? 

Mr. WELLING. Any item of the budget, and should obtai 
an adverse vote. Would Parliament at once go to the country? 

Mr. HAWLEY. ‘There are three options open to the ministry. 
They may consider that the house had net expressed a want 
of confidence in them, and that is one of the special recom 
mendations of the ninth report of the seleet committee of 1918. 
that in order to give a great opportunity to the House 
Commons to reduce the expenditures the ministry need no 
make a particular vote the subject of political consideration 


Then one other item-—— 
Will the gentleman permit 2 question 


oOo; 


They cap consider that the house has not lest confidence iy 
them and risk another vete. That very seldom oecurs. They 
may resign from office and let a new ministry assume offic 


or they may ask the Crown, which is the ministry, to dissolv: 
Parliament, thereby terminating the service of every memb« 
of the house, and go to the country to eleet an entirely new 
body, to determine whether the new body so elected wil! 
port the ministry or the opposition. 


Mr. FESS. Will the-egentlieman viekl for one other ques 
and this is the last one? 

Mr. HAWLEY. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. FESS. This is the last, and I shall not further inter 
rupt the gentleman. [ put the question to him because hie 
very familiar with the history of this procedure. Did th 
committee consider at all the advisability of preventi) 


motion from the floor of the House to change items in the bil 
that is to be reported by the thirty-five? 


Mr. HAWLEY. ‘The gentleman mesn fron r B 
Committee? 

Mr. FESS. Yes. 

Mr. HAWLEY. ‘The Budget Conimittes considered that sth 
the fact that the Congress approves all policies proposed 


the Executive before they become effective and originates e1 


tirely the greater proportion of the policies of our country 
and thought it advisable not to handicap the membership o 
the House by providing that Members should not be give 
an opportunity freely to offer amendments on the floor of 
Hous 

Mr. FESS. And these amendments could not be thi 
out on a point of order? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Only under the rules as now constitu 
Now as to the question of audit. The treasury of the Enelish 
Government, having helt the estimates to the lowest possib! 


shilling consistent with the public good and the budget having 
been passed by the House of Commons, the spending depart- 
ments are now in a position to ask that funds be made avail 


able for their work. The public funds are generally held 
the consolidated fund in the Bank of England. Before they 
can get a shilling the treasury applies te the comptroller and 
auditer general for permission to have issued to the trea 
ury— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman las expired 

Mr. TEMPLE. Does the gentleman desire more time? If so, 
I am authorized by the chairman [Mr. Goon} to extend the 
time of the gentleman How much time dees the gentleman 


desire? 
Mr. HAWLEY. 
Mr. TEMPLE. 


Could [I have as maby a8 15 minutes’? 
IE vield that time te the gentleman. 


Re eRe ER LRA FST 
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The CHAIRMAN. 
ditional minutes. 

Mr. HAWLEY. ‘To repeat that statement because of the in- 
ierruption. Before the treasury can make available to the 
spending department a pound it must apply to the comptroller 
and auditor general for permission to have a credit at the 
Bank of England. That letter sets forth in some detail the 
services for which the money is desired, the amount for each 
service, and the period of time during which it is to be used. 


CONGR 


The gentleman is recognized for 15 
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| 


ad- | 


The comptroller and auditor general having examined the law | 
and the appropriations and finding that these services have | 


this nroney appropriated for their use, that the proportion 
usked for is not in excess of what they should use for the time 
specified in the request, issues the necessary authorization. The 
treasury then has a credit at the Bank of England available 
for the proposed expenditures. It, in turn, receives applications 
from the paymasters or spending officers of the services for a 
credits on their behalf. The treasury likewise makes what 
further examination may be necessary and advises the Bank 
of England that the spending departments are to be credited 
with specified amounts of money to be spent within a certain 
time, but not a pound more can be spent within that time with- 
out special treasury sanction, and this special treasury sanc- 
tion must be supported by a new permit from the comptroller 
and auditor general for additional credit. 
Now, the spending departments having credit 


their begin 


their expenditures, and the minute they begin an expenditure | 


the comptroller and auditor general, on his side, representing 
the House of Commons, as their special officer, has the author- 
and power to have sent to him every document, every 
voucher, every contract made by any department, or the papers 
relating to any expenditure authorized by any department, to 
see Whether they comply with the law and are within the appro 
priation and the limit of credit established. He can disallow 
items when he decides the expenditure to be unauthorized, and 
he reports all irregularities to the public accounts committe: 
of the House of Commons for their consideration, The comp 
troller and auditor general follows the course of business in 
every department day after day. 

His staff examines the accounts and operations of every de- 
partment, as the Treasury does. The Treasury and the comp- 
troller and auditor general have cooperative working arrange- 
ments, for both have the same purposes in view. When they 
hive any spending service on the carpet, the Treasury sits with 
the comptroller and auditor general and the public accounts 
The Treasury Department, in preparing the esti- 


ity 


conmnittee. 


luutes, holds an ante mortem examination to save the life of the 
juttient if they ean. The comptroller and auditor general con- 
duet post-inortem examination to see why the patient died 


wnd how to save the next. The comptroller and auditor general 
have the same status in England as we propose to give our comp- 
trolley and auditor general, a judicial status and a life tenure. 

It will be noted that the office of comptroller general proposed 
to be created by the bill does not give as wide powers or impose 


aS many duties upon the comptroller general as are given to and | 


exercised by the comptroller and auditor general in England, 
Eixperience will show, however, in what particulars we should 
amplify the powers of the comptroller general. 

Mr. TILSON. Will the gentleman yield there? 


Mr. HAWLEY. Yes. 

Mr. TILSON. In order to make him correspond more nearly 
to the corresponding British officer, would he not be removable 
by the two Houses of Congress? That is, easily removable. He 
is under this bill, as I understand, removable, but for such cases 
ts ure enumerated. It may be somewhat difficult to do. 

Mr. HAWLEY. The gentleman may have failed to note 
very significant phrase, “ when in their judgment.” 

Mir. TILSON If were done it would have to be for one of 
the cuuses enumernted? 

HAWLEY He is summarily removed, and that is the 
end of it, 

Mr. TILSON. On that line he should be easily removable by 
the responsible party in power in Congress 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes: it is so provided. The Treasury pre 


pares all the forms of accounting. 

It prepares and sends out, as T have already noted, the esti- 
mates circular, so that the estimates come in in a uniform char- 
acter. They do not allow changes in the form of estimates, ex- 
cept upon urgent necessity, so that year after year, if anyone 
desires to make comparisons, he can easily tabulate the ex- 
penditures for any particular service and see whether that serv- 
ice is growing or diminishing in cost. The treasury sends out 
all forms of accounting and costing, to keep understandable 
public records, so that when one official goes from one department 
to anether inaking inquiries as to any accounting or any costing 
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matter he is as familiar with the system in that department ; 

is with his own. They have the same kind of costing anid 
counting and other arrangements in one department that 
have in another. That is one thing we hope our comptroller yn 
auditor general and our budget committee will require to }), 
done. It will greatly simplify the keeping of the publie accor; 
and thus increase the value of any financial information thx} 
we receive. 

In conclusion, unless there is some further question 

Mr. HASTINGS. I would like to ask the gentleman 2 
tion if it will not interfere. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Did the Budget Committee consider reco, 
mending a change in the Constitution so as to permit the Presi- 
dent vetoing separate items in appropriation bills? 

Mr. HAWLEY. We did not. I do not think that was in 
purview of the resolution creating this committee. It 
two things—the proposed legislation on the budget system si 
proposed amendments to the rules. 

Mr. HASTINGS. In my judgment, that would enable us jo 
cut out a good many items of doubtful propriety in appropr 
tion bills. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I think it would result in <hat in many i) 
stances. I understand the State of Illinois in its budget syste 
has given, by an amendment to its constitution, that poy 
the governor. 

Mr. PLATT. 

Mr. HAWLEY. 

Mr. HASTINGS. 


specified 


Under the system proposec- 
And Ohio, too, I am informed. 

And Oklahoma, also, has. 

Mr. HAWLEY. We are getting some valuable testimony 

Mr. PLATT. It has been so in New York for a long | 
Under the system proposed the President would hay 
prove the estimates in advance, 

Mr. HAWLEY. He will necessarily approve the budget |) 
he submits it to Congress, but like any sensible man, 
balance wheel in his head, he should change his mind if the 
justify. 

Mr. TILSON. Afcer all, Congress has the right to 
his estimates even then. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I wish to speak on the responsibility of ( 
gress under this system. When the budget is received by (\ 
gress it has been approved by the President. He has said to 
he needs that amount of money, not a dollar more, and can i 
get along with a dollar less. When it comes before Congres 
we have two responsibilities. If we accept his budget 
out change, we share the responsibility with the Preside: 
If we change that budget by reducing items or by increasing 
items, by eliminating items or adding items, we have assumed 
a responsibility of our own in addition to that responsibilit 
we have in the matter of the items that the President subm 
and which we adopted without change. We have not chang 
the responsibility of the House in this bill; we have not change 
the opportunity of the House to examine the estimates. ‘Ti 
committees can go just as thoroughly into them as they ev 
have gone, and they can go more thoroughly into them.  \\ 
the independent auditing system, we can get immerliate 
mation. Every committee will have in the auditor's depart: 

a staff that can be put, in case of need, to gathering infor 

tion quickly. We will not have to introduce a resolutio 

the House, have it considered, send it down to a departin 

and, after waiting a time, politely inquire whether or hot 

received our letter; and then, when we do get the informal 

have it practically of no value. We will have an expert ac 

ing department that will quickly submit authentic inform: 

That will increase the power of Congress over appropri:! 

but at the same time it will increase our responsibility | ca 
matter of making appropriations. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. My only fear is, if the Congress still retal! 
right, which I think it will have, to either increase or |" 


wit 


| will not that, in a way, shift the responsibility from the 


dent so that, while he has the estimates now, he does 1: 
any responsibility, because Congress does it in the finalit) 
Mr. HAWLEY. In answer to the gentleman's question. 
state my opinion. I do not wish to attempt in any way t 
the committee. While I respect the great office of Pres 
and hope that it will always be conferred on men compete!) 
its great duties, yet I have known in our history men 
from this body to that great office andl fill it with high rev 
I would not tie the hands of the Members of the House or 1 
their opportunities or diminish their chances of rence! 
public service to the country in the initiation of great )" 
policies. If a man sitting in the President's chair can Mia’ 
rate great policies leading to the expenditure of money, | 


bined cr wee 








ie Nan, aS a Representative, or men of equal ability, standing 
the floor of Congress are just as competent to inaugurate 
jlicies for the public good. [Applause.] I believe in making 
© House of Representatives, which is the truly representative 
dy in this country, because of our direct elections and short 
us, just as strong as possible. This is the place where the 


iey object to anything that is being done in the public service. 
{mong the men who have been Presidents of the United 
John Quincy Adams, William Henry Harrison, John 
ranklin Pierce, James Buchanan, and Andrew Johnson 
rved both in the House and Senate; James K. Polk, Millard 
lillmore, Abraham Lincoln, Rutherford B. Hayes, James Gar- 
and William McKinley served in the House only; and 
s Monroe, Martin Van Buren, and Benjamin Harrison served 
the Senate only; that is, 15 out of the 26 Presidents of the 
ited States have served in one or both Houses of Congress. 
The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman from Oregon 
. expired. 
\ir. BYRNS of Tennessee. 
five minutes more. 


. t : 
SLALLES, 


ld, 


Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentle- 


Che CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman is recognized for five min- 
ites more, 
Mr. McCKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman vield for 
‘ question ? 


Mr. HAWLEY. Yes. 

Mr. McKEOWN, In the discussion of the procedure in Eng- 
and was it considered in the committee as to the other parts 
of the procedure where the department bureaus are called into 
ithe House of Commons to answer questions from Members? 


that considered in any way in connection with the pro- 
cedure here? 
\ir. HAWLEY. When we had the witnesses before us that 


vas discussed to some extent. It was in the minds, I am con- 
fident, of all the members. When the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer moves any vote, the heads of the particular services 
Which have the expenditure of the money under the vote are at 
his side to afford him information necessary te answer ques- 
iis that may be asked. 
\ir. MCKEOWN. Was that considered as to whether any of 
at procedure would be carried out here under this system? 
Mr. HAWLEY. You mean to have the President’s Cabinet 
ith his subordinates appear here from time to time when we 
vere discussing the appropriation bills and defend the items we 
scuss on the floor? 
Mr. McKEOWN. 


Yes. In that particular I understand that 


em A 0 OTIC 
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of the United States can secure the quickest response if | 
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to begin on the last year’s appropriation and build up on that 
and so permit the pyramiding of appropriations. The Brit 
treasury assumes that the spending department is not entitled to 
a dollar for any service unless it can make a good showing, and 
it seems to me it is a good, sound finam ial policy to inaucur rte 
here, so far as it may be necessary. 


ish 


Mr. McKEOWN., Will the gentleman permit another ities 
tion? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes. 

Mr. McKEOWN. From his investigations of the Britisi 
financial plan, can the gentleman say whether or not it is the 
policy of the British Government to earry on its Governmen 


with very many less employees in its various departments than 
ours, aS compared with our Government in the same k 
work? 

Mr. HAWLEY. I looked for the information and obtained ii 
only inferentially, but I am of opinion that the personnel cos! 
in Great Britain is less than the personnel cost in this country. 


nd of 


I have no comparative statement, but that is my opinion. They 
annually appropriate $1,000,000,000, about the same amount 
| we appropriate in normal times. It costs them less for each 
dollar of service than it costs us by reason of the treasury con- 


trol over the addition of personnel. 
Now, suppose we authorize in an act the addition of certain 
men to a department or to a special bureau. The appointing 


| Officers here have the absolute right to appoint them without any 


| expenditure of appropriations is not considered mandatory. 


the English system members of the house can file with the! 
lerk of the house questions in writing, to be propounded to | 
ihe heads of these departments with reference to expenditures, | 


ind they are required to answer them. 
Mr. HAWLEY. Yes. They are given two days’ notice and 
equired to answer them. 


Mr. McKEOWN. Was anything of that kind discussed in 
he committee as applicable to the procedure here under this 
stem? 

Mr. HAWLEY. We had that under consideration in a gen- 


| way, but when we ascertained that it was not advisable to 

the Secretaries of the Cabinet come on the floor of the 

House and defend their estimates, that particular proposition 
f course went with the others. 


In the treasury estimate circulars sent out in October there 


ire two things that are like what the Hon. JaMEes R. MANN once 
Government | 


aid of the last lines of Thanatopsis, that the 
Printing Office kept them set up in stereotyped form for use in 
eulogies, 
Chere are two stereotyped statements in that circular. 
ihe state of the revenue demands the utmost economy ; and 
if there is anything a spending department in England hears, 
morning, noon, and night, it is that statement, because when the 
luty devolves upon the treasury to decide some particular issue, 
they cite that statement about the state of revenue demanding 
economy, and I suspect the heads of departments over there 
could sing it in chorus. But it is excellent advice. It has re- 
ulted in the reduction of a vast amount in the estimates and in 


One is 


: ihe saving te the people of great sums of money. The other is 
4 ihat the preceding year’s appropriation must not be taken as the 
: starting point for this year’s estimates. I once served on an 
: appropriation committee. I think there is one vice prevalent 


we should correct if we can, and that is the practice of assum- 
‘Ny last year’s estimates or appropriations as a starting point. 
Che British treasury, even if there is no change in the appropria- 
tions, compels the spending departments when it writes the esti- 
mate opposite the item (the same amount it may be as in pre- 
ceding years) to show good cause why it should be continued at 
oll, or why it should not be reduced. They will not allow them 





official from any accounting department making an examination 
to determine whether they really need them, or whether :fte! 


they have had them three months they should be continued or 
whether after they have had them six months they shoul 

continued. Since the estimates are made many months prior 
to the taking effect of the appropriation conditions may have 
so changed that a smaller additional number could do the work 
required. But when the British Parliament under the esti 
mates makes an apprepriation, we will say, for the addition 
of 10 persons to any particular service, before they can employ 
them—they are appointed by the treasury—before the treasury 


will employ all or any of them, that department must convinc 
the treasury that there is need for some or all of them. The 
The 
treasury then raises the question, “Do you need 1 man or 10 
men for the year or for six months, or for three months, or for 
nine months?” They ean raise this question at any 
and just as soon as the spending department can not justify 
to the treasury department the employment of the 1 or the 10 
they are dismissed. The treasury department has authority 
to terminate their service. 

Mr. PLATT. In the House of Commons, when a new policy is 
determined upon which is going to call for a considerable ex 
penditure, such, for instence, as old-age pensions, that goes i: 
as a part of the budget, does it not? 

Mr, HAWLEY. Yes. 

Mr. PLATT. The change of policy incorperated in the 
budget. Of course we can not de that. We have made no pre 
vision for such a thing as that. Our budget simply takes care of 
routine expenditures. 

Mr. HAWLEY. The English budget provides for 


time, 


is 


the author 


ized expenditures. The legislation usually precedes the bud 
getary estimate; after the legislation is enacted, the estimate is 
brought in. 

Mr. PLATT. Do not the two go together when there is; 
policy established ? 

Mr. HAWLEY. ‘There are bad exceptions to all good es 


but I have stated what I understand to be the principle 

Mr. TILSON. Will the gentleman yield right there’ 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes. 

Mr. TILSON. The gentleman speaks frequently of the Mux- 
lish treasury, but does not the treasury in the English Govern 
ment oecupy much the same position that the bureau of th: 
budget would oecupy under this proposed new system here? 
remarks, and pointed out the distinction between the English 

Mr, HAWLEY. I made that clear at the beginning of my 
treasury and ours, and said that the Knglish treasury was, ir 
its operations, similar to the bureau of the budget which we pro 
pose, and not at all like our Treasury, except that it spells its 
name in the same way. 

Mr. TILSON. Unfortunately, I was called out of the Hall! for 
a few minutes during the earlier portion of the gentleman’s very 
interesting and instructive remarks. As I understand, it is ex 
pected that the director of the budget will perform something 
like the service that the English treasury performs? 

Hr. HAWLEY. The permanent secretary for the treasury of 
England. 

Mr. PLATT. 
not entirely germane. 


The question which I am now about to ask i- 
Does not the gentleman think we could 
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abolished the Independent Treasury en- 


Suave something Il we 
irely and had the money of the Government deposited in the 
Federal reserve bank? 
Wi. HAWLEY. Please do not lead me into the discussion of 
iirely extraneous issue. 


Mr. ANDREWS 


of Nebraska. The rule forbidsit. [Laughter.] 
Mir. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 
Vir. HIAWLEY Yes, 
Mr. ESS Is it contemplated to bring all our appropriation 
weusur in as one bill, to provide for the military, the Naval 
iblishment, the Post Office, the Department of Agriculture, 
(di all these other services in one bill? 
Mr. HAWLEY I have purposely avoided discussing the pro- 
sed smendment to the rules because it confuses the discussion 
I a ndeavoring to present. If the Congress enacts this bill 


and changes the rules providing for one Committee on 
Appropriations, then when that committee submits its report it 
be a balanced statement of revenues on the one side, with 
expenditures for the whole system of government on the other, 
so that we will have before us at one view all that it is proposed 
to do in the matter of revenue and expenditure during that ses- 
of Congress—of course, outside of supplemental estimates. 

Mr. FESS. And when we adopt the report of that one appro- 
priating committee the appropriations will have been made, ex- 
cept the deficiencies that may come up later. 

Mr. HAWLEY Yes: and we intend to discourage deficien- 
cies, so that a department or bureau that wants a deficiency 
appropriation will think it is fishing in a shallow pool. [Ap- 


plause. | 


into law, 


will 


Sion 


Mr. FAIRFIELD. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. HAWLEY. Yes. 
Mr. FAIRFIELD. If the Government should undertake : 


ew funetion or create a new department, that depart:.ent would 
be authorized by legislation, without any estimate .f its cost 
recessarily, so that we would not have the opportunity to discuss 
at one time the feasibility of the new department and the cost 
nccompanying it under this new rule. 

Che CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GOOD. I yield to the gentleman from Oregon five min- 

Les more, 

Mi. HAWLEY. In answer to the question of the gentleman 
from Indiana, I think this will be the procedure: The legislative 
committees will continue to report legislation. I presume the 
ventleman is speaking in anticipation of the possible adoption of 

rule consolidating the appropriating committees. The legis- 
committees will continue to report legislation. They 
suld not be without authority to make an authorization of ap- 
propriations if in their judgment the authorization of appro- 
wriations Was necessary to explain the legislation. Very fre- 
juently when a proposition of legislation is propounded some 
Member on the floor of the House will inquire, ‘“‘ How much will 
t cost?” And an estimate of the cost is:sometimes a very ma- 
terial factor for the information of the House in the considera- 
tion of legislation. Any legislative committee would be author- 
zed report legislation with an estimate of cost, but not to 
ppropriate a single dolar. The appropriation would go entirely 
to the n committee if that rule were adopted. 
Mr. FAIRFIELD. Will the gentleman permit 
on: 


Mr. HAWLEY 


ative 


to 


ew 


another ques- 


Yes 


Mir. FAIRFIELD. Then, in case the Congress should create 

function of the Government and authorize an appropria- 

ion, it would be within the power of the Budget Committee to 
more it absolutely, and it never could get before the House? 

Mr. HAWLEY In answer to that question I will say that 

i the Congress has by solemn act of legislation adopted a 

hich requires the expenditure of money, I doubt if any 

rop committee will have the temerity to refuse the 

ipproy mu, unless the Public Treasury could not stand the 

urden and some things must stand aside, and that was among 

the things that could best stand aside. We will endeavor, if I 

understand it, in the future, under the new conditions of burden- 

some taxation and the greatly increased cost of government over 


normal revenue, to live within our means, as Mr. Micawber said. 
Mr. FAIRFIELD. Lam heartily in favor of the bill, but I can 
» where this Budget Committee, which the gentleman has not 
been discussing, would be the determining factor as to whether 
ihe Government should engage in a new function or not. That 
may be very wise. I am not saying it is unwise, but we should 
have that clearly in view. 

Mr. HAWLEY. The question of the rule 
nnother time. 

Mr. WELLING. 

Mr. HAWLEY, 


vill come up at 
May I ask the gentleman a question? 


Yes. 
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Mr. WELLING. Suppose the enlarged Committee on Ap) 
priations were to bring in this balance statement of expe 
tures and receipts of the Government which the gentleman 
gests, and then a proposition should come up in Congress 
the establishment of a national park in some part of the coun; 
I mention that merely as an illustration. Would that sort 0; 
bill, introduced by a Member of the House, be met wit} 
solid front of objection of this appropriating committee 
all of the money that the Government would have at it 
for that particular year had been disbursed, and that we co 
not introduce any new legislation of that sort? 

Mr. HAWLEY. No; I do not see where the Appropvri 
Committee under the proposed rule would have any authori 
say what bills should be introduced or what bills any com 
could consider and report. 

Mr. WELLING. There would be no 
bill unless it could be considered or acted upon. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman 
has again expired. 


; dis} 


Introd 


sense of 


frome Obre 


Mr. GOOD. TI yield to the gentleman five minutes more, 
Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON. Under the rules of the House a proposi 


for a national park or anything else, if a point of order is m 
could not go on an appropriation bill. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes; but I understood the gentleman t 
eate the introduction of a bill in the ordinary method and 
it considered by the proper committee. It could be done tly 
as now. After the park was created and maintenance aut! 
ized, it would be for the Appropriations Committee to mak 
appropriation. 

Mr. WELLING. ‘The thought I wanted to get at is this: 1 
Appropriations Committee, for instance, disburse all the reve: 
of the Government for any particular year in their budget | 
How can any other legislation that may be introduced upon t! 
floor of the House for the public interest receive a proper hev 
ing since all the money has been disbursed? 

Mr. HAWLEY. That would only take place provided the 
for the park was passed after the introduction of the budge 
In that event it would have to go into the next year’s bude 

Mr. CANNON. If the gentleman will allow me, if legisla 
was enacted after the budget had been made up, that legi 
could pass if the majority was with it. 

Mr. HAWLEY. And the point of order was not made 

Mr. CANNON. The point of order would not be good it 
legislation was on the statute books. 

Mr. HAWLEY. The gentleman is right 

The House of Commons has created a committee ki 
the Public Accounts Committee. The members of this « 
mittee are selected because of their experience in fina! 
matters and willingness to devote time and attention to 
examination of the expenditures of the public mone) | 
Comptroller and Auditor General makes notes of the actio 
the spending departments with which he disagrees. At the « 
of the year he files a full report with the Public Accounts Co 
mittee. The Public Accounts Committee, with the assistan: 
the Comptroller and Auditor General, examines the oflicials 
the spending departments responsible for the matters in 
agreements and reports to the House of Commons for its uctio 
This is a post-mortem examination and the Select Committee 0 
National Expenditure for 1918 recommends that the standil 
orders be so amended as to require the Comptroller and Audit: 
General to report his findings currently that action may be tal 
by the Public Accounts Committee immediately upon matte! 
reported by him. This suggestion seems to me to command <r 
merit. The chairman of the Public Accounts Committee is pra 
tically always a member of the opposition. We have 1 
ported in this bill a provision for the creation of such a 
mittee nor has it been included in the proposed amendmen! 
the rules. The matter has been left for future action. The 
is a question whether there should be a joint Committee © 
Public Accounts or whether the House and Senate should ei 
have such a committee. The Public Accounts Committee has 
been the means of affording the House of Commons a degree 0! 
control and a certainty of information that they could not have 
secured without it. I believe that the principle involved 
one of the greatest important and that in due time we shall ava 
ourselves of this method of increasing the power of Congi 
over public expenditures in the interest of efficiency and econo! 

Now, in conclusion I desire to recur to a statement I male } 
the beginning. I believe that under our present conditions. 


with our tremendous indebtedness, with a diminishing revenue, 
in that the earnings of the people in the future from which we 
have derived income taxes will be reduced, because they will not 





ve such large incomes as they have in the past, with our 
f income restricted, it is necessary to exercise the 
cconomy, and that there will come in each succeeding 
izn, as Mr. Gladstone established his prestige with Eng- 


imong the aspirants for the office of President men com- | 


financial affairs who will administer the affairs of the 
rnument with less cost to the country than heretofore and 
hetter service. These two needs, in my judgment, will be 
« the main issues in the future campaigns. 

e have too cumbersome a governmental machine. It takes 
»iuch fuel to get up power to make it go. We have to put 


Ht ih 


\\ 
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much fuel in the shape of dollars into the furnace to make | 


machine operate. It takes too many people to shovel the 
into it. We need a reduction in the cost of service and 
duction in the number of persons employed. Because in the 
inalysis we are not operating this Government for the 
elit any Class of citizens, not even for the salary-drawing 
ss, but we are operating it for the good of the people, 100,- 
0.000 strong, that we may render them the best service possi- 
« for the least amount of money. [Applause.] 
[ believe the bill now pending in this committee over which 
» gentleman from Iowa has presided with great fairness and 
scretion, giving every opportunity for the witnesses and the 
mbers of the committee to be heard and ask questions—I 
lieve this bill is essentially a step in the right direction to 
stablish a more firmly democratic government in this country, 
ontrolled by the people and administered in their behalf and 
terest. [Applause.] 
Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I 
iorum of the committee here. 
Mr. GOOD, I hope the gentleman from Massachusetts 
make it necessary to have a call of the House. 
Mr. WALSH. I have listened to these very interesting 
peeches on this subject, and most of them by members of the 
mimittee, and it seems to me that unless we have a quorum 
care not going to hear those who are opposed to the bill. 


ICs 


ol 


think we ought to have a 


will 


Mr. GOOD. We have on the program some who are opposed 
the measure, and they will be ushered in very shortly. 

Mr. WALSH. Very well, I will withhold it for a while and 

what we are going to get. 

‘ir. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes 
the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Lintaitcum]. 

eer LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of the pas- 

f this bill creating a national budget system and an inde- 

ident audit of Government accounts. I feel that the system 
ider which we are now operating is both antiquated and ex- 
ivagant. The gentleman who has just preceded me has well 
aid it is too hard to get up steam, it takes too much coal in the 
hape of money, too much fuel, and too many people to shovel 
il) 


This bill provides for a director of the budget and for an 
sistunt to be appointed by the President, and these directors, 


vith the other officials appointed in the bill, constitute the 
surenu of the budget in the office of the President, which is to 
repare data and assist the President in the preparation of a 
udget, who will transmit the same to Congress after having 
tuade such alterations, deductions, and so forth, as he may deem 
proper 


[It repeals the law which provides that the various depart- 
nents should transmit their estimates to the Secretary of the 
rreasury, and he without any supervision or authority whatever 
over these has been transmitting them to Congress. 


The people through this budget will know exactly what the } 
enue cost of the Government is to be for the next fiscal year, 


ust as soon as it is transmitted by the President, and will have 
ample time to study and approve or disapprove the various items, 

‘They can then submit to their various representatives, if they 
desire, their objection to any portion of the budget, so that their 
representatives will know the desires of their constituents; in 
other words, it will let the light in on the budget as an entirety 
before it is too late to take action and will give the public 
abundant time for mature consideration. 

[ believe if we can concentrate publie attention on the national 
budget when it is so framed, not as the estimate of one depart- 
inent but the estimates of all the departments, if we can throw 
the caleium light of public attention on the budget when sent 
down by the President, it will not only reduce the expenses of 
this Government but it will reduce the responsibility of Con- 
fress, and it will largely reduce the criticisms of Congress which 
it has not merited. 

We all know that the committees of Congress have always 
taken the estimates submitted by the different departments, 
pared them down in committee, and when they have been brought 
s into the House the membership, by constant attention, criticism, 
and discussion of each and every item, have reduced them 
% tnuch as possible consistent with the departmental demands. 





as 


| the President, 
|} and with facts and figures before them express their 


| sponsibility 


The public generally do not go back of 


the congressional wppre 
nile aie and ascertain the demands made upon Congress for 
the multitude of governmental expenditures, and so Congre s 
receives all the criticism for expenses of the Governmen 

The people do not realize that Cong is but putting ts 
stamp of approval upon the deparimental! demand: after they 
have used the acid test of elimination applied to each and every 
item of the estimate separately. 

The public should more closely scrutinize the deparimental 
items, see to the elimination of all waste, whether it be by 
excess expenditures for material or for an overabundant list of 
employees; the latter seems at this time to be the principal 


waste and extravagance of our 
criticize the departments too strongly, nor do I blame « 
I realize that during the war vast numbers of 
taken on, and that it is difficult to decrease and unusually 
upon the employee who is dropped from the Government 


various departments, I do 


not 
iiployees. 
employees were 
hard 


1 


pay roll. 


The American people will, however, sooner or later demand r¢ 
duction. It will become the great issue before the American 
people sooner or later—and the “later” is not far distant. 
Iixcess costs and excess employees must go, not perhaps at the 
sole demand of Congress, but the demand of a heavily taxed 
people, who will rise up and demand retrenchment in every 


department and every branch of Government. 

The budget, as I have said, thus emanating from the hands of 
will enable the people to judge more accurately, 
wishes and 
desires more clearly. 

The people do not realize that the departments demand the 
money; they do not realize that Congress can not take the re 
at all times of denying them the money; the 
goes on of Congress because of these vast appropria 


So 
criticism 
tions. 
When we consider the changes which have taken place in the 
revenues and expenditures of the Government we must naturally 


| understand that a system which perhaps cared for the country 


| interested in national legislation, 


AI ANNE WINN AI I Poh ho ign 


moderately well in the early days could not take care of present 


eonditions. It could not be expanded correctly for such vast 
bookkeeping and accounting. 
There was a time when the larger portion of our revenues 


was derived from the tariff and from the internal-revenue tax 
on liquors and tobacco. During 52 years prior to 1917 there 
had been only something over $600,000,000 collected from direct 


taxes, and that from but few people. 
corporations in the United States made tax returns showing tax 
able income, while in 1917, 232,000 made returns. During the 
ealendar year of 1913, 357,598 persons made individual income 


In the year 1909, 52,498 


tax returns, and for the year 1917 this was increased to 
3,472,890. 
Can you imagine any privaie corporation with its book a 


counts so vastly increased adhering 
long since become obsolete? 


hich had 


to an old system w 


In 1914 we expended something over $1,025,000,000, while for 
1919 it is estimated that it will take to settle our obligations 
for the war and run the Government something around eleve 
billions. This, of course, including obligations created during 
the war period for which we must now pay. 

This important legislation we have long delayed. We sought 
to have had a budget system certainly before the war began. 
When we realize what taxes have been collected, when we 
realize the expenditures that have been made, we can readily 
see how inadequate our system is under modern conditions, with 
the vast revenues and expenditures now necessary. So long us 
the people paid their taxes indirectly through a tariff and an 
internal revenue on certain articles of luxury they did not much 
concern themselves, but now, when taxation is heavy and the 
taxgatherer delves into a man’s business affairs, when taxation 
burdens his livelihood, when he is asked all manner of ques 
tions as to his business, his profits, and his expenditures, when 


it affects the very 
children, 


livelihood of his family and education of his 
we can readily understand why the people 
in appropriations, 
nues. The people of this country do not cbject to the payment 
of taxes, but they want a dollar in service or in material fo: 
every dollar of taxes they pay, and I believe by this syst 

will be able to materially help them in that respe 


become more 


and in reve 


lt 


As I say, it will throw the light of public attention upon 
the budget when it is sent to Congres- rhe people of tl 
rg will realize that the President elective officer of 
the Nation, and directly accountable to them, has submitted th 
budget. They have the right to look to him for protection ar 
care. They will know then where to place the responsibility ; 
and if Congress chooses to increase the budget, if will take 
that responsibility. If it chooses to decrease it without injury 
to the Government, Congress will get the credit for it [ 
believe the people will largely appreciate these things. What 
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we want to do at this time it to save every dollar in expendi- 


ture that we can possibly save and thereby lessen the burden 
of taxes under which the people are groaning at this time. If 
we pass this bill we will certainly go a long way toward satis- 


In my State the people are 
They are crying for some 


fying the demands of the people. 


unanimous for some budget system. 


system which will reduce taxation and expenditures. They 
re crying against the vast number of officeholders who perform 
very little service for the Government. They are groaning 
under an increase of salaries, and they demand attention from 
the House of Representatives. 

The people of my State several years ago found to their sor- 
row that appropriations were vastly increasing, and that reve- 
ues without budget system could not be made to equal the 
appropriations. The cry went up from the taxpayers of the 
State for budget system, which the legislature put into effect, 
and it is now doing admirable work and keeping the appropria- 


within the bounds of the revenues. 
This budget system of the National Government will not alone 


tions of the State 


serve for the reduction of appropriations and lessening of taxa- 
tion, but it will serve as a strong adjunct to the Government in 
that it will provide information for the use of Congress and the 


various departments, and will always have at hand a vast fund 

f information for not alone the guidance of the President him- 
self but for Congress and the departments as well. There will 
be at hand information as to the condition of the Treasury and 


the opinion of the President as to the needs of the Government 
for the ensuing fiscal year. 
There will be an accounting department of the bureau inde- 


pendent of the executive departments and under the contre! and 
direction of the comptroller general of the United States cre- 
ated under this act, and who, together with the assistant comp- 
troller general, is appointed during good behavior until 70 years 
of age; so that these officers are entirely removed from any 
political influence or effect of changing administrations. The 
powers and duties now conferred upon the Comptroller or the 
Auditor of the Treasury and the auditors of the other depart- 
ments vested in the accounting department of the budget 
bureau 

The comptroller general is required to investigate at the 
seat of Government and elsewhere the receipts and disburse- 
ments of public funds and report the same in writing to Con- 
gress at the beginning of each regular session, and shall make 
such other reports as shall be ordered by Congress or any com- 
mittee thereof. 

It will be seen from these casual observations that the bill is 
complete in every detail for the provision cf a national budget 
and for the accounting department thereof; that it will lessen 


are 


largely the demands upon the various departments for informa- 
tion, in that the bureau of the budget will always have it ready 
at hand. I feel that upon the passage of the bill our Govern- 


ment will be found more efficient economically and otherwise, 
and that we will see a vast improvement in the finances of the 
country and in the lessening of taxation. [Applause.] 

I sincerely hope this bill will be passed. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 45 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. HavcGen], 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, in years past it has been the 
practice of certain people to buy goods after fashions of other 
ountries Society women bought hats and dresses made in 
Pal Men bought clothes made in England. American-made 
roods were not good enough for them. Like those people, it is 
now suggested that we pattern our laws after the laws of for- | 


ign countries 
ries have a budget, and few, if any, committees to pass upon 
priations eentralizing the power over appropria- 


ons, it is suggested that we also have a budget. Personally 


impre thus 


utocracy never appealed to me. I prefer a democratie form 
sovernm and American-made goods. 
Now, What is there to this European plan suggested? The two 


| would indicate that the budget system is in the interest 

t economy, to safeguard the Public Treasury, that one commit- 
tee can accomp! that end better than a number of committees. 

‘he definition of a national budget in the report is 
ment through which the several financial operations of the Gov- 
ernment are correlated, compared ene with the other, and 
brought under examination at one and the sametime,. * * *% 
it is a document through which the Chief Exeeutive is the au- 
thority responsible for the actual conduct of governmental 
affairs.” 

As far as the bill goes that, in part, is true; but the report 
states: “Breadly speaking, a budget system has three distinct 
phases, namely: (1) The formation of the budget; (2) action 


in the budget by Congress; (3) supervision and control of the 


ish 






Because England, Germany, and other coun- | 


: “The instru- | 
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execution of the budget.” The contention is that this bil! 
take care of (1) and (3), but as the report states, (2) eg 
better accomplished by a change in the rules. To carry 

out the chairman of the committee reported H. Res. 324. w) 
provides for a “Committee on Appropriation, consisting o 
members, which is to be given exclusive authority to report 4|] 
2ppropriations and take from the Committees on Agricul 
Foreign Affairs, Indian Affairs, Military Affairs, Naval Af 
Post Office and Post Roads, and Rivers and Harbors the aut 

ity now vested im those committees to report appropriation 

If the three propositions are to be included in the budget 
tem, judging from results obtained from national budget 
cies in other countries, I am compelled to take issue with 
committee’s definition of a national budget. According to 
obtained in other countries it has proven disastrous, hen 
can be more clearly defined as a system to make it easier fi 
greedy and unscrupulous to get their hands into the P 
Treasury; to satisfy egotism and ambition; to promote 
bankruptcy, wreck, ruin, and disaster; to establish autocr 

One would infer from the statement made that the Pri 
is not now responsible for the acts of the members of his ¢ 
net, but that he would be responsible for the acts of the di: 
of the bureau of budgets. That seems too absurd even to 
notice of, as, for instance, the provision in this bill req 
the several executive departments to make and furnish a 
estimates and requiring that the estimates be submitt: 
Congress by the President instead of the Secretary of the 'T 
ury, as the President is responsible for the acts of every mei 
of his Cabinet, of course, adds nothing to his responsibili 
to the responsibility of the heads of the executive departm 
Cabinet officers are all appointed by the President, with 
advice and consent of the Senate. The director of the bure: 
of budgets would be appointed by the President under the pr: 
sions of this bill. Hence, if the President can be held res; 
sible for the acts of the director, he certainly can be held res) 
sible for the acts of the members of his Cabinet. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 

Mr. HAUGEN. Certainly. 

Mr. GARNER. Uas the genileman read 
before the House? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. GARNER. The bill before the House does not re 
the confirmation of the director of the budget by the Senat: 

Mr. HAUGEN. My recollection is that it does. 

Mr. GARNER. Oh, no. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Whether it does or not, can the Presiden! 
held responsible for the acts of a clerk in a department drawing 
$10,000 a year over what he is held for the conduct of a membe 
of his official family, a Cabinet officer? That is the questior 

The bill also provides for the transfer of the accounting f) 
the six auditors to the accounting department and for the 1 
fer of the present incumbents—merely a change of title 
same as in the change in submitting estimates, or, in ot 
words, a “ camouflage.” 

Another contention is that the estimates of expenditures, as 
at present submitted, represents only the desires of the li 
vidual departments and bureaus-——that these requests have beep 
subjected to no superior revision with the view of bringing them 
into harmony with each other—that the estimates are the pro 
ucts of bureau chiefs; or, in other words, that the Presiden 
and those responsible have been derelict in their duties. If so 
what an insult to the heads of the departments and to the Presi 
dent! If true, what assurance have we that the estimates 
be given more consideration by the heads of the departments 
and the President if the heads of the departments are require 
to submit the estimates to the President or the bureau of t! 
budgets instead of through the Secretary of the Treasur) 
they are now doing? If they are guilty, as alleged, is not tl 
remedy at the polls or by impeachment, and not in the propose 
change, more properly designated a “‘ camouflage.” 





the bill 


whit 





Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle! 
yield? 
Mr. HAUGEN. Certainly. 





Mr. GREEN of Iowa. As I understand the view of the #el- 
tleman, be considers that under this bill the President wil! «e- 
eline to assume responsibility, just as he does now? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Others may so contend, but I have bever 
assumed that any President of this Government has neglected 
his duty. I can not believe that any President is guilty of such 
a charge. 

Having some knowledge of how business is conducted in the 
departments, more particularly in the Department of Agricul- 
ture, I can not believe that any President or Cabinet officer 
would be guilty of any such charge. I can not believe that any- 
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bod ho is sufliciently trained in business and of a capacity | but much of the time 16 hours a day fhe Committee on Agri 
peanut stand, or even a peanut politician, would lay culture generally meets at 10 o'clock in the morning and sits until 
“f open to any such charge. | 6 o'clock, 


i"] entleman, the author of the bill and report [Mr. Goop], Weeks and months are given to the consideration and prepara 
opening remarks pointed out that under our present | tion of appropriation bills. Reports of the hearings held on the 

tent, since 1866, in 41 out of 52 years, the revenue exceeded | appropriations cover several hundred pages. One report, I be 
expenditures. That statement clearly contradicts the con- | lieve, covered more than 1,700 pages. Bills reported by that 
ention made in the report. committee are not, as alleged in the report on this bill, the esti 
Mr, GARNER Does the gentleman believe now that the | mates made by the bureau chiefs. In the Department of Agri 
President of the United States undertakes to supervise or inves- | culture estimates are first submitted by the chiefs of the bureaus 
vate the various requisitions upon Congress submitted through | to the Secretary. They are scrutinized and revised and sent 
he Secretary of the Treasury? back to the bureaus with instructions to be revised and mad 
Mr. HAUGEN. I do not only think so, but I know that he | to conform with the budget determined for the department by 
ves. The gentleman knows, and everyone who has given this | the Secretary. When revised and incorporated in the budget 
atter consideration knows, that the estimates are now sub- | determined by the Secretary, as before stated, it is sent to the 
d to the President and. Congress through the Secretary of | President. The President and the Cabinet give it, as all other 
Treasury. It matters not whether they are submitted direct | budgets, consideration. Finally a national budget or national 
through the Secretary of the Treasury to the President. The | estimate—whatever you may prefer to call it—is determined 


inmates are generally taken up in the Cabinet meetings. The | upon and submitted, through the Secretary of the Treasury, to 


Secretaries of the departments present their plans and esti- Congress, where it is divided and referred to the respective com 
ates. ‘They are discussed and finally amounts are determined | mittees having jurisdiction over appropriations. There they ar 
pou. If the estimates exceed the amount determined upon by } again carefully scrutinized and considered. Take, for instance, 

President and his Cabinet, the respective Secretaries must | the appropriation for the Department of Agriculture for the 
ake the necessary reduction required to bring them within the | current year. Owing to the delay in forwarding the estimate 
r) ite amount fixed. the committee did not begin its hearings until January 3. col 
Mr. GARNER. Do [ understand the gentleman te contend | ¢luding them on January 22. It was then given consideratio! 
it the various items contained in the Book of Estimates sent y the subcommittee and again considered by the whole con 

to Congress by the Secretary of the Treasury are taken up in | mittee. The bill passed the House on February 1, again on Ju 
‘Cabinet meeting and each item is scrutinized and considered | 4, and a third time on July 18, and was finally signed on July 24 

v the Cabinet? In making up the bill for the current year, here is what was 
Mr. HAUGEN. The Cabinet first discusses the estimates and | done in the office of the Secretary, which comes first in the bil 
letermines what the budget, or, rather, what the amount of | The office estimate was $513,000. The Secretary in submitting 

expenditures, shall be. Then the respective Secretaries take up | it reduced it to $491,000. The committee cut the Secretary's 
he matter with their bureau chiefs, who make estimates forthe | estimate $21,570. In the Weather Bureau. which comes next, 
ureaus to the Secretaries. The various estimates are gone | it’s estimate was $1,912,000. The Secretary made it $1,906,000 
ver, scrutinized, and revised by the Secretaries, and generally | and the committee cut that amount $51,540. The Bureau ot 
ent back to the bureau chiefs with the direction that they be | Plant Industry estimate was $3,500,000. The Secretary made it 
rought within the limit fixed by the Secretary. When revised | $3,294,000 and the committee reduced it $80,640. The Bureau 
cordingly the Secretaries submit them to the President. They | of Chemistry estimated $1,838,000. The Secretary made it 
re again given consideration by the President and members of | $1,611,000 and the committee reduced his estimate $248.600. Th 

Cabinet. When the estimates are finally determined upon | Bureau of Markets estimate to the Secretary was $3,723,000 

the Seeretaries must bring their estimates within the amounts | Phe Secretary made it $3.131.000 and the committee reduced his 
xed. They are then submitted, through the Secretary of the | estimate $452.750. Thus all along the line 


2,4: The total estimates 
lreasury, to Congress. It matters not whether you call it a | for routine and ordinary work made by the bureau chiefs to the 
udget or an estimate, it amounts to the same thing. Whether | Seeretary was $34,850,366. The Secretary made it $33.149,286 
his is done in all instances I do not know, but anything short | and the Committee on Agriculture reduced it to $29.847.162 
of it is gross dereliction of duty. Any President or Cabinet, | The Secretary cut the estimates of the chiefs of the bureaus 
vhoever they may be, doing less than this should not be trusted | ¢1.701.080 and the committee cut the Secretary’s 


ith running even a corner grocery store, much less the largest | 3.302.124. The erand total 


‘Stimates 


estimates for the Department of 


usiness institution in the world. Agriculture by the bureau chiefs was 836,694,766: the Secretary, 
Mr. GARNER. How does the gentleman account for the fact | ¢294.993.686 : reported by the committee, $31,691.562. Does that 
int ex-President Taft and President Woodrow Wilson and | represent the views of the bureau chiefs? No, gentlemet Let 
Secretary Glass and other members of the Cabinet take issue | ys abide by the facts. In bringing this bill before the Hous 


vith that statement and ask for this specific legislation? How | why not state the facts? The contention is that the President. 


‘loes the gentleman account for that fact that they want this | Secretaries of the departments, and the committees have been 


ind of legislation if they are now doing what he says this bill | qerelict in their duties. Gentlemen. T am not going to eri 
Vill require to be done? | cize the members of any committee. IT have no quarrel with the 
Mr. HAUGEN. As to the duty and responsibility resting upon Committee on Appropriations. The members of that committee 
he President and his Cabinet, the Constitution provides that enjoy the respect ond admiration of this Hous It is made up 
ie executive power shall be vested in the President of the | with men of intelligence, industry, as high a class of men 
hited States. It also provides that the President shall from as vou ean find. performibg their auiy vith fidelity and recti 
lime to time give to the Congress information as io the state of tude of purpose: but they are overworked now Much of the 
the Union and recommend for its consideration such measures | time they work night and day Compare their reports with 
~ he nay judge necessary and expedient. So, then, there is 1 | the reports if committees having more time to give to the econ 
tion as to his duty, authority, or responsibility. TFurther- | cjderation of bills. If there is anything that the House is 
iore, the bill does not propose a change of power granted under | opposed to, if there is anything we have contended against ii is 
he Constitution. The report so states; besides it is not in th lump-sum appropriations. Our committee started the fight some 
power of Congress to change the Constitution. So, as before | years ago lt has grown inch by inch until it has become a 
tated, if he fails to do his duty, the remedy is with the peopl popular preposition What are the results? The Agricultural 
nm clection day or by impeachment, and not in the change of appropriation bill carried $33,900,211 nd 6,083 positions were 
titles on the statutory roll. The Committee on Appropriations brought 
\s to the question, * Ilave the executive cleprartine ht and «on im the sundry civil It carried SG6O0T.1G0.207.95. ; on 1 oOo 
ress clone their duty?’ If they have not, who is to blame? | positions: were on the statutory roll 
\s before stated Dy ny colleague, Mr (00D, the revenue eX I find that the following seven bills were 
reeded the expenditures in 41 out of the last 52 years, hich | Committee on Appropriations carried the amount { 
s evidence that both have done fairly well, certainly much pee aes 
hetter than other nations under a system such as is here pro- tree ana — im an’ eee a 
posed. Some departments and some Congresses may have been | Sundry civil 7, 160, 207, 95 
lack und derelict in their duties, but that is no reason for | Second deficiency (1919 riggs 2 
condemning the system as a whole. As to the charge made Railtoon deficien hh 50. 000. O00. ¢ 
ugainst the Executive and Congress, my understanding is that | War-risk insurance and 1 to, 044, 500. OO 
senerally heads of departments and committees pursue their 1s ; 
duties with industry, fidelity, intelligence, and rectitude to 
; purpose. I know that the committee of which I have the honor to The total number of clerks el i ’ 0 iL 
3 ve a member works early and late, not on an eight-hour schedule | these en bills were 2.281 
a ’ 2 YT 
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The appropriation bill for the Department of Agriculture was 
reported by the Committee on Agriculture. It carried $33,- 
O21 6,038 clerks on the statutory rolls, 

The appropriation reported by the Committee on Agriculture 


in the Agr 
appropriation reperted by the Committee on 


icultural appropriation bill is only 1.7 per cent of the 
Appropriations in 


the seven bills enumerated above, while the number of clerks 
‘arried on the statutory rolls in the Agricultural appropriation 
bill is nearly three times the number of clerks carried on the 


statutory rolls in the seven bills reported by the Committee on 


Appropriations 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAUGEN Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The gentleman in reading the hum- 
ber of clerks on the statutory roll said an appropriation of 
$1,900,000,000 and 2.200 clerks. I think the gentleman made a 


mistake and meant to say 22,000 clerks 

Mr, HAUGEN [ said $1,945,489,013.06 and 2.281 clerks 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. And put the number of clerks at 
2,200 on the statutory roll. Did not the gentleman make a 
mistake, and should it not be 22,0007 

Mr. HAUGEN. Oh, no. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Well - 

Mr. HAUGEN, I said 2.281 clerks were carried on the statu- 


tory roll in the seven bills reported by the overworked Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, as compared with 6,033 on the statutory 
roll in the Agricultural appropriation bill. 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. That is what the gentleman stated, 

Mr. HAUGEN. That is correct. 

House resolution 324 net only gives the one committee of 35 
inembers exclusive jurisdiction over all appropriations, but, in 


order to carry out the scheme to give absolute control, bars other 
committees, with few exceptions, from the privilege of reporting 
bills carrying appropriations, 

The amendment proposed to Rule XIT provides that, with few 


no bill or joint resolution carrying an appropriation 
reported by any committee not having jurisdiction, nor 
amendment an appropriation be in order, and 


The Committee on Rivers and Harbors is permitted to 


exceptions, 
shall be 
shall an 


so forth. 


yroposing 


report at any time bills authorizing the improvement of rivers 
and harbors; the Committee on Invalid Pensions general pen- 
sion bills. If this amendment is adopted bills authorizing the 
distribution of pork are privileged under the rule, but legisla- 
ition by the Committee on Invalid Pensions, aside from general 
pension bills, to care for or to help the soldiers is barred. The 
loor is also closed to legislation from the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, now having jurisdiction over war- 
risk insurance and compensation matters for soldiers. It is 
barred to legislation from the Committee on Agriculture. 

Che door is closed to legislation from the Committees on 
Labor and Education and swung wide open to the pork barrel, so 
frequently characterized as graft. 

It is no seers that more intense and determined opposition 
has been centered against the bills appropriating a few million 
dollars for agriculture, labor, and education than against other 
bills carrying many times the amounts. 


If the amendments to the rules are adopted it will result in 
the farmer, laborer, and the Bureau of Rdueation, as well as 
numerous other interests, not only being placed at the mercy 
of the Committee on Appropriations, but they will be barred 
under the rule like in days gone by when Members on bended 
Km vith tears heir eyes approached the throne pleading 
ind begging for a ipportunity to have bills brought up for 
onsideratio1 Gentlemen, why open the doors to certain ones 
md exclude othe \re not the soldiers, the farmers, the 
labore ind other iitled to some consideration? They are 
ood en Why close the deors to them? Why pat 
ihe ) ( ‘ election day and close the doors to the 
jial f ¢ hem later? Why monopolize without 

i 

Mr. GOOD Mir. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
puesTION ¢ 

Mr. HAUGEN. Ce ly 

Mr. GOOD. Will U rentieman aba out in the resolution 
vhere any attempt is made to change the rules of the House 
with regard to the Com tee on Interstate and Foreign Com 
merce? 

Mr. HAUGEN. I was reading from the resolution, quoting 
from the gentleman’s resolution. 

Mr. GOOD. The Committee on Intersiate and Fors ign €‘om- 
merece is not mentioned. 

Mr. HAUGEN. They are not given the privilege to re port, 


Mr. GOOD. . The Committee on Interstate 
merce is not mentioned in the resolution. 


and Foreign Com- 
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Mr, HAUGEN. 
ated in the bill. 

I will quote from the resolution, 
line 15: 

16. The fellowing-named commiitces shall have leave 
time on the matters herein stated, namely: 
op rules, joint rules, and order of business; the Committee on [| 
tions, on the right of a Member to his seat : the Committee on 
and Means, on bills raising revenue; the Committee on Appropriat 
the genera! appropriation bills; the Committee on Rivers and Hai 
bills authorizing the improvement of rivers and harbors; the Con: 
on Public Lands, bills for the forfeiture of land grants to railroad 
other corporations, bills preventing speculation in the public | 
and bills for the reservation of the public lands for the bene/ 
actual and bona fide settlers; the Committee on the Territories, 
for the admission of new States; the Committee on Enrolled Bil! 
rolled bills; the Committee on Invalid Pensions, general pensio 
the Committee on Printing, on all matters referred to them of pri 
for the use of the House or two Houses; and the Committee on A 
counts, on all matters of expenditure of the contingent fund 
House. 

Page 3, line 17: 

Rule XXI, add an additional clause as follows: 

‘5. No bill or joint resolution carrying appropriations shall 
ported by any committee not having jurisdiction to report appropria 
nor shall an amendment proposing an appropriation be in order d 
the consideration of a bill or joint resolution reported by a com: 
not having that jurisdiction. A question of order on an appropri 
in any such bill, joint resolution, or amendment thereto may be 
at any time,” 


1 will also quote from the gentleman’s report on the reso} 
proposing changes in the rules of the House, page 3: 





It bars all committees except those eny 


House resolution 324, } 


Lo report : 
The Committee on Rk 


The resolution makes three important changes in the rulk 
liouse, viz: 
(1) It centers in one Committee on Appropriations, compo 


35 members, the authority to report all appropriations, and také 

the Committee on Agriculture, Committee on Foreign Affairs, | 
mittee on Indian Affairs, Committee on Military Affairs, Com) 
on Naval Affairs, Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, at 


Rivers and Harbors Committee the authority now vested in tho 
mitéees to report appropriations. * 
(3) It permits the raising of a point of order at any time « 


appropriation item carried in any bill or joint resolution repor 
any committee not having jurisdiction to report appropriations. 

It is at once apparent that the principal change proposed in thi 
of the House is the one centering all appropriations in a single 
mittee. This change was strongly urged by practically every 
who appeared before the committee as being a very important 
necessary step, if in the future appropriations are be made 
intelligence and economy, 


It may be that one committee 
better work than eight 


to 


of 
committees with a 


35 members can do mors 
total membershi)) 


more than 150, but results obtained fail to support that co! 
tion. I say that not in an offensive way. No; I know the wak 
up of that great committee. As before stated, each me 
enjoys the confidence and respect of the House; all are m 


of intelligence and integrity, doing their very best; but the fa 
is that it is a physical impossibility for that comuuittee to eive 


the required time and consideration to all items containe: 
bills coming under their jurisdiction. Hence, the work nh 


necessarily be divided and disposed of by subcommittees, and 
little, if any, consideration can be given to each item by th 
whole committee. If the committee is already overworked, 


seems absurd to assume that in addition to what it is now doing 
it can take on the work now being performed by seven 
mittees. 

Now, 2 word as to economy. Has the one committee or ho 


committee, under the budget policy resulted in economy in vile! 
countries? England has tried it; other European countries hav 
tried it. What are the results? England is now on the vers 
of bankruptcy; its people, staggering under its death-dealins 
blows. England is turning the heavens and earth to get 
from it, to adopt the American system, one that has worked » 
well and which it now proposed to discard. England i 
making headway. After years of fierce struggle, she succe | 
on February 19, 1918, in appointing a select committee to ©) 
amine, recommend, and report as to a proper policy to take th 
place of its vicious, autecractic budget pelicy. I have a cops 
of the select committee’s report. As a starter, that commilie 
reports not in favor of one committee, as suggested in this }ill 
but of two to begin with, and that this number should be ads 
to if found desirable. 

Sidney Webb, professor of public administration in the (11- 
versity of London, School of Economics and Political Science, i 
his reply to a question asked by the committees, favors not on 
committee—an autocratic power as suggested here—but siutes 
that for the purpose there should be appointed a standing ««il- 
mittee for each of the 13 great divisions of government. 
according to the select committee and Dr. Webb, we should liave 
not one committee, as suggested here, or eight appropriation com- 
mittees, as we now have, but several committees, or one for cach 
of the 10 departments. To that might be added others, as, for 
instance, one for the executive department, and so on, Un 
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priations for each department, 
on expenditures in each department, would | 
ult in a saving and great benefit. It without saying 
committees having jurisdiction pertaining to the depart- 
committees drafting laws and whe come in more fre- 
contact with the departments, have more intimate know! 
g all its time 
As to the advisability of one or more com- 
results of the budget system in Europe, | 
report from the committee on 
together with the appendix ordered by 
22,1918. Accord- 
o it, though wide difference of opinion exists in England as 
hether committees should have jurisdiction over both esti 
and acceunts, practically all agree that the present 
od for securing parliamentary contrel of expenditures 
yjuate and favor the establishment of from 1 13 con 
ees on expenditures 
of a publication entitled “ The Nineteenth Cen 
vhich Mr. J. A. R. Marriott refer 


edly a committee on appr 
now have 


foes 


isn 
dge of their requirements than a committee givin 
to appropriations. 
iittees and as to the 
fer you to the ninth 
tional expenditures, 
he House of Commons to be printed October 


select 


is 


to 


i have a copy 


of August, 1917, in to 


he ious budget policy On page 346 he quotes Sir Tudor 
\\ rs: “ Ministers mt not imagine that they are 
sed of some divine and supreme power. We 
‘ to restore to the House of Commons not merely the right t 
the expenses that are being ineurred but to control the 
al policy and expenditure of the country.’ \nd states: 
h language, reechoed from every quarter of the House, pro 
g¢ indifferently from conservative, radical, and labor men 
possesses no inconsiderate significance.” On page 346 he 
s Mr. T. Gibson Bowles: “A close study of British finance 
ot but conclude that the vast increase in our national « 
r ture does, on the whole, mainly arise from a di 
regurd of economies, a contempt for frugality, and a lavish, 
ful, wanton, and unnecessary expenditure all around.” 
Does that sound like economy? On 351 he states: “Can it be 
oped that we shall ever get back to sound methods of tinance, 01 
hat we shall ever reestablish the effective control of the Hous 
Commons over expenditure so long as financial responsibili 
divorced from political power? There is, however, gene 
reement that unless we are to drift toward disaster that « 
rol must be reestablish He further states that the ; 


LS66, the budget policy, a corner stone of the existing edifice 
On 553 he states: “ Plainly the first step to be taken is to insurs 
real and not merely formal examination of the estimates 
I real examination is not possible at the hands ef the whol 
H e, nor, indeed, at e hands of any smaller hos su 
lect committee the estimates should be closely 
nized by a committee « ry a series of committees—one fot 
f votes—-especia uppointed for this purpose and charged 


ike a report to the House before the estimates sre approved 
committee of supply On 354: “ We want, therefore, not 


ily an estimates committee but also a committee whose dui 


I! be to examine the financial aspect of every bill which 
V os the expenditure of public money—a committee which shall 
have the power to examine ministers and permanent officials 
and shall make a detailed repert to the House before it goes 
nto committee on the bill, Is it not demoustrably 


true that much of the waste of public money which we are de 
ploring to-day is due to overhaste in legislation?” Is overhaste 
desired? If so, one committee. On355 he states: “ The ancient 
nachinery must be adapted to modern processes of production. 
Unless the adaptation is made, and made quickly, nothing but 
disaster can ensue.” And further quotes President Lowell, of 


Harvard, who, after referring to the “ growing practice of dele- 


ating legislative power,” adds: ‘“ We hear much talk about the 
need for the devolution of the power of Parliament on subordi- 
nate representative bodies, but the i lency is not mainly in that 
direction. The real dei on has been in favor of th: 
idministrative departments of central Government, and 
hi (as Mr. Lowell justly observes) “ involves triking 
departure from Anglo-Saxon traditions with a distinct ap 
proach to the practice of continental countries.” On 357 
he states: “ Neither the existing House of Commons nor the 
nore responsible organ of public opinion will allow matters to 
remzin as they are. Nor is any time to be lost.” On 358: “ It 


is Of supreme importance to them that their representatives in 
the Ifouse of Commons should, without delay, take the necessary 
Steps for regaining that control over the spending departments 
of the Government which they have allowed to slip out of their 
fingers.” The article is signed Mr. J. A. R. Marriott and is fol- 
lowed by a footnote, which reads as follows: “ Since this article 
Went to press the Government have settled the terms of refer 
ence to the select committee which is to be set up immediately 

the terms which follow closely the line in the above pages.” 
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Here is what the press and some of England's mos t 
people have to say about the inferior autocratic budget po 
I quote from the London Times, Friday, August 8, 191! 

ROAD TO RUT FINANCIAL PERIL, ADMI MY 

ONLY LiOPi a [REC A It I g »N 

“The House of Commons turned its attention to-day to 
great and serious questions of the reestablish if the au 
thority and control of Parliament and the finanical position of 


will an 
need 


“l 


the kingdom. Mr, Chamberlain ins that the gor 
active assistance of every ck in t 

ave the situation. [ff continued spending 
spending now, and if we did not increase production 
rate at which we were producing now, the end would 


ted 
gs he community w 


to s 


we 
beyond the 


be national 


Wwe aS wer 


















bankruptcy. He repeated that the Government as a whole were 
seized with the seriousness of the position and had set fi 
minds to find a remedy. There was nothing in the situatio 
he added, that was beyond eur control, if we tackled it as 
nation with the same resolution, public spirit, and unity wit 
which we had faced and overeome the difficulties of the w 

Gentlemen; there is your economy. There is the situatio 
under a budget systen As before stated. under it. under fi 
lump-sum appropriations, it is easier for the grafter to hi 
hands in the Public Treasury. If that is what is desired, thi 
budget system and the reduction of the number of con ‘ 

ill undoubtedly do that. 

Mr. KINKAID. Will the gentleman yield 

Mr. HAUGEN. Certainly. 

Mr. KINKAID. Will the gent! mn sti \ i | shi 
ing made is to the effect that the budget system is respons 
for the unfavorable financial condition in England ? 

Mr. HAUGEN. They have been esperimenting with it since 
IS66. ‘They are getting away from the system. As long as Glad 
stone held the reins they got along fairly well: | the 
rapidly approaching bankruptcy as the result of it 

Mr. KINKATD. Is 1 their financial condition o 1 
war? 

Mr. HAUGEN Not entirel 

Mr. KINKATD And not the budg¢ stet ! ) 

stent condition? 

Mr. HAUGEN. If the gentleman \ | this repo I 

ill ] "¢ part of it inserted if will s at thy } j 
not ! ter of 0 On page 9 it stat 

I il quote from th inth report from th t 

in i mnt expenditure o whieh I re i ‘ momen on 

Pace 2 gives the of reference It states that on I 

he | i> re ! ‘ 2 i ree | 
0in l 

Toe l the current xpenait < defrayed it of 1 mevs 
provided by Parliameut and to report what, if a1 ‘ ) 
consistent with the execution of the poli lecided by the G 
ernment may be effected therein 

ro make recommendations in regard to the fo rf th 

ccounts, the system ef control within the departments an 

the treaswi und the procedure of this hous im re rie 
supply and apprepriation, so as to secure more eff e control 
by Parliament over public expenditur 

Page 3. It reports: “ The select committe 1] ona x 
penditure have miaie progress in the matters them referred 
so far as relates to the procedure of the House in relat ) 
supply and appropriation and ha gsreed to the following 
ninth report. : The subconimitte decided to proces 
by way of written question and answer. They framed a qu 
tionnaire ich wa ent to Mr. Speaker, the cl man of war 
and means and the deputy chairman, to the chancellor of 
exchequer and the ex-chancellors, to the financial secretary to 
the treasury and the ex-financial secretaries, to certain othe: 
members of the house representative of parties, to the comp 


ti 


troller and auditor general, to certain government officials, and 
to a small number of others whose views it was thought desi 


ascertain. We present in the appendix to this repor 
the questions and the replies, together with a synopsis. Thes 
questions and replies related to the normal conditions of tim 

of peace, and this report relates to them also. The 
replies show, with few exceptions, a consensus of opinion th: 

the present system of parliamentary control over expenditures 
is inadequate. In that view we concur. Indeed our terms 
reference themselves, inviting proposals to render control mor 
effective, indicate that the house is not satisfied with the exist 


able to 


ing procedure. Under these conditions it is not su 
prising that there hxs not been a single instance in thy St 2 
years when the House of Coummons by its own direet action ha 
reduced on financial grounds any estimate submitted to it, 
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Yet it can not be contended that there is never an 
eceasion in aby year or under any head on which proposals for 
expenditure could with advantage be reviewed and amended.” 

Page 4 states: * We consider that the House of Commons, as 
the representative of the {axpayer, should reassert fully and 
effectively its right of restricting the amounts to be allotted for 


each head of the national expenditure, and we recommend the 


idoption of the measures to that end which we now proceed 
to detail.” 

Standing committees on estimates: “The great Majority of 
the replies to the questions which were circulated favor the 


estimates should be subjected to examination 
Among those who express that view are 
peaker, 


principle that the 
by a select comin 


ll the officers 


litee, 
of the House who were consulted—Mr, S 


abil 

the chairman of ways and means, the deputy chairman, and 

the clerk of the house. We are unanimously of the same opinion. 
“ We recommend that at the beginning of each session there 

should be appointed, by the customary procedure, two standing 

committees on estimates, each consisting of 15 members. After 

some experience of the working of these committees it may be 


found desirable to add a third, 
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“We have considered the alternative of a single committee 
with a large membership, which should divide itself into a hul- | 
ber of subcommittees, each dealing with on department or 


the conclusion 


against 


sroup of dep: but we have arrived at 
that for the | urpose in view the balance of advantage lies 
this method 


Page 5 


rtinents, 


Ss. C. on E.) states: “The estimates commitiee of 


912, 1913, and 1914 was appointed in pursuance of a recon- 
mendation of the Select Committee on National Expenditures of 


1902-3. It render but its usefulness was im- 
paired by three causes. 

“ First, the task imposed upon it was too large for single 
hocy to perform; it was able to consider each year only a frac- 
tion of the estimates: its examination of the votes of any par- 
ticular department was rather an exceptional incident than a 
normal part of the financial procedure; the departments knew 
that their estimates had been considered it would prob- 
ably be from 7 to 10 years before they were considered again. 
Our proposals for two committees, and, if experience shows it 
to be desirable, for the addition of 
move this drawback, particularly if each of the committees 
expected to give as much time as might be necessary 
it to cover each session a large part of the whole field.’ 

Do you estimates examined once in 10 years? If " 
lave one committee as proposed here. That is your one com- 
mittee budget system. That is your autocratic form of govern- 


ment proposed here. 


d useful se rvice, 


al 


once 


were 


want so 


On page 8 the committee gives its conclusions and recommenda- 
tions: 

“We are of the opinion that the existing procedure of the 
House of Commons is inadequate to secure proper parliamentary 
eontrol over the national] expenditure. We recommend that there | 
should be appointed each session two standing committees on 


estimates, each consisting of 15 members, and that a third should 
be added if experience showed that this was desirable.” 

Page 9, Appendix. Questions relating to the procedure of the 
House of Commons on matters of finance and the replies received 
thereto. List of questions: (These questions relate to normal 
conditions and not to the state of war.) 


} mons, 






Q 


BER 15 


Ocro 


Spending departments is to be exercised 
Such control will in the future be of extreme import 

Page 15. Reply from the Right Hon. W 

“In reply to your inquiry I have to sa 
the tentative proposal of your committee that greater econon) 
the expenditure of public moneys should be secured by means ; 
a Standing committee on estimates, set up as a microcosm of {| 
House of Commons, somewhat on the lines laid down by you 
committee. I eould not give more than general approval! 
this Suggestion, for in some details it seems fo me expedie; 
nake modifications. 

“I do not hold the view th 


by the House Of Con 
an 

alter Runciman, M. p 
y that, after consid: rit 


at a committee set up for this | 
pose would lead to pressure for increased rather than for 
creased expenditure, but if that tendency is to be feared 
guards against it ean be provided from the first.” 

Page 18. Reply from the Right Hon. Arthur Hendersoi:, \, | 

“With reference to question 1, the reply is definitely in 
hegative, and in reply to Nos, ~, 3, and 4, while not commit; 
the party to every detail in the proposal for a Standing «4 
mittee, broadly it is on right lines. It may be stated, howe, 
that in our opinion 26 members would not be sufficient to q 
work contemplated,” 

Reply from the Right Hon. J. w. Giulland, M. P.. page 19 

“1. No; I think the present methods very inadequate. 

‘2. The committee as proposed would be one usefy) jp 


| reform, 


‘Sand 4. It entirely depends ou how this committee is wo) 
It it is energetic it could be of enormous use, but it all dk 1M 


| upon the work and spirit that is put into it.” 


| committee before they 


Page 20. Reply from James Parker, Esq., M. P.: 

on es parliamentary control is to be really effective the esti), 
of every department should, in my opinion, be conside) 
are sanctioned by the house.” 
Page 22. Note by Sir H. J. Gibson, K. C. B. (compt 


ed 


on 
roll 


uuditor general) : 


a third, should go far to re- | 
| penditure itself are uncontrolk 


to enable | public finance left. 


) or departments 


‘1. Do you consider that the present methods for securing 
parliamentary control over expenditure are adequate? 

‘2. If not, do you regard the appended proposal for the estab- 
lishment of a standing committee on estimates and accounts as 
he right line of reform? 

‘od Have you a Inodifications to suggest to that proposal?” 

Page 10. Reply from Mr. Speaker : 

‘1. I do not consider the present methods tend to economy, 
Che House of Commons has hecome one of the chief spending 
departments of the State 

~. I believe that a committee on esiimates, selected from | 
among the real advocates of economy, would have a salutary 
effect. 

“#% It is a mistake to combine the public accounts committee 
and the estimates committee, The funetion of the latter is to 
criticize the vote of money hecessary for a particular service; the 
function of the former is to see that the money voted has been 
spent in the manner intended.” 

Page 11. Reply from the Right Hon. Sir Donald McLean, | 


KX, B. E., deputy chairman of ways and mx ans : 

‘«. I think that a committee on estimates is a very 

Page 14. Reply from the Right Hon. T. McKinnon Wood - 

“2. Yes. It is quite impossible for so large a body as the 

colnmittee of the whole house adequately 

and I think that it is hecessary to adopt the standing 
ystem if anything like effective « the 


good idea.” 


estimates, 


committee ‘ontrol over 


to consider details of | 


} 


“ While supporting the establishment of a Stunding conny 
on estimates as well as on uccounts, I am strongly of the op 
that they should be separate and not combined, thous) 
members should serve on both.”’ 

Page 24. Reply from T. Gibson Bowles, Isq.: 

‘Both the expenditure to be provided for and the actus] 
“l. In the true Sepse there jis 
Nor will there be nor can there be any 
toration thereof, either during the war or for long after. ‘| 
waste, the squandering, the fraud, and the terrible irregulari 
of all sorts now proceeding and inevitable in war will then 
under review, as they did after the Boer War in the publi 
counts committee, whereof I was then a member.” 

Page 26. Reply from Sidney Webb, Esq., professor of pul 
administration in the University of London (Schoo! of Econo 
and Political Science) : 

‘No one committee could set itself to control policy in gener; 
What seems required is a series of standing committees. 
appointed by the commitice of selection at the beginning of e: 
Parliament mainly from among members interesting themsely: 
especially in the particular subject and serving for the whol 
term of the Parliament—this nof{ necessarily excluding a foriin 
reappointment and filling of vacancies each session—each con 
mittee charged with the ¢ ontinuous oversight of what is actuall 
being done in one of the 13 fundamental branches of our Govern 
ment at its present. st; ge, 


namely, foreign affairs, defense. 
finance, justice, the promotion of material production, commun 
cation and transport, the regulation of employment, education, 
health, the administration of India and that of the dominion 
and dependencies, supplies and research.” 
Page 27. Reply from Sidney Webb, sug 
‘To sum up, I propose: 

“1, That the House of Commons Should insist on a marked 
distinction being made between the oversight of policy and the 
art or technique of administration. 

“2. That the House should organize its own work so as to be 
able to exercise such a continuous oversight of all the ministries 
as will enable it to secure the execution of the 
policy that it has prescribed, and no other. 

“3. That for this purpose there should be appointed a stand 
ing committee for each of the 13 great divisions of government, 
the various ministries or departments concerned with each sucli 
division being required to supply, continuously and automat- 
ically, the information hecessary to enable the committee to 
satisfy itself that the prescribed policy is being carried out effi 
ciently and therefore with genuine economy.” 

Page 28, Part III. Synopsis of replies received to the ques- 
tions submitted by the subcommittee on procedure, 

To question 1: 

“The House ‘has become one of the chief spending 
nents Of the State.’ (Mr. Speaker. ) 


, 


gesting 18 committee: 


depart 


ie 
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in (‘omit f the Whole House is an unsuitable | places, week-end decisions on hastily { 
od. It rethects current opinion, which may be economical | will not effect our objects. They ¢: 
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by associating with them a capable cooperation, and by obtain- 
ing effective economy preserve national solvency. ce Se 
further contended in my letter that it was policy and not 


which alone can regulate and control national ex- 


If committees were established on the lines I sug- 


necountaney 
penditure 

gested they would very much resemble the parliamentary bureaus 
of the French assembly, and these bureaus investigate expendi- 
ture before and rot after it sanctioned. My suggestions, 
therefore, would put some limitation on the powers which the 
chancellor of the exchequer, the treasury, and the House of 
Commons as a whole are now supposed to exercise, but it is 
because they are incompetent adequately to discharge this duty, 


is 


and their incompetency is generally acknowledged, that it be- 
comes necessary to substitute an effective machinery for that 


which from experience we know has failed and will continue to 
fail.” 

In the issue of December 7, 1918, page 776, Constitution Hill 
States: 

‘No tinkering with the constitution of the treasury will 
prevent the elect of modern democracy from spending public 
money.” 

In the issue of May 10, 1919, page 776, under an article entitled 

This year, next year, some time——?” appears the following 

‘Neither this vear nor next year nor perhaps the year afte 


will be entirely normal, and in considering what our policy ought 
to be, I am driven to the hazardous experiment of casting my 
mind forward into the future to an imaginary normal year.’ 
(The Chancellor of the Exchequer. ) 

‘We may perhaps be doing an injustice by a comparison of 
the chancellor’s finance with an almost passive religious piety, 
but there is about his speech—even about his exhortations to 
economy—a painful suggestion that things have gone far beyond 
his control, and a despairing hopelessness of any rapid improve- 
ment in the attitude of Parliament toward expenditure, * 
Hesitation in assuming that Parliament will show any respect 
for econemy is natural and indeed inevitable, but it would be 
much better for the chancellor, instead of saying, ‘I assume, 
though I have no right to assume, that you will be good boys,’ 
to to the House of Commons, ‘So long as I am at the 
treasury you have got to behave yourselves.’ In other matters 
the Government has not shown much respect for the inde- 
pendence or the importance of this House of Commons, and if 
firmness and dictation are wanted anywhere it is in the realm 


Sa) 


sk 


of finance that the need is most urgent. Then we 
have in this hypothetical budget a debt charge of £400.000,000, 
Chis figure compares with an actual estimate of £360,000,000 
for the current year, leaving a difference of £40,000,000 as the 
charge on subsequent borrowing. Here again results must de- 
pend on exertion and econom and until revenue covers ex- 
penditure £400,000,000 will unhappily remain a _ hypothetical 
figure. How much more the State will have to incur through 


housing, redemption of debt, and loss on exchange is not clear, 


but we shall probably be fortunate if Mr. Chamberlain’s esti- 
mate is not exceeded.’ 
Here you have the result of the budget policy of Kkngland. Is 
t what is desired in our country? 
‘In the issue of May 17, 1919, page 797, under an article en- 
tied ‘ Waste,’ appears the following: * Every now and then the 
ect committee on expenditure or the auditor general lifts 


veil for a moment and shows us a few striking instances of 

ow Government offic ig uls have played ducks and drakes with 
ihe publie money. But we doubt whether the public 
ha ever been given such startling revelations of the way in 
vhich their money has been thrown in the gutter as it provided 
hy report on the ministry of munitions issued this week by 
the comptroller and auditor general. Ten columns would hardly 
if we were to give all the paragraphs in this report which 

) e official delinquencies, and we advise our read- 

‘ to p hase the document for themselves. It is numbered 
19 a e obtained for 6d. at His Majesty’s Stationery Office 
or th g bookseller. We have not the space to 
pursu er thi agi italogue of sins against the tax- 
payer. We can not now save these millions that have 
already gone down the sink. But the plea that it is no good 
erying over spilt milk or shutting the stable door after the horse 


has been stolen is as periious as it is specious.’ 


Worse and worse the further we look into it. Think it over. 

In the issue of August 16, 1919, page 259, under an article 
entitled ‘The prime minister’s chance,’ appears the following: 
“At the end of last week Mr. Chamberlain told the house that 
if we continue to spend as we are now spending, we shall be on 
the road to national bankruptcy, but seemed to regard his state- 
ment as a matter of purely academic interest, not requiring any 


action on his part, He is apparently prepared, after giving this 
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warning, to let things go on as they are. He also stated 
on both sides of the account his budget estimates will be 
wide of the mark. The expected expenditure will certain): 
exceeded, and he will be some £70,000,000 short in his reve 
* * Perhaps even more astonishing, as an indication of 
Government’s incapacity to see what is required of it )) 
country, was its defense of the charges made in the rey 
already referred to, by the select committee on national ex) 
ture. A very important point, on which great emphasis has | 
laid by the daily press, was a reply made by the lord ady 
(Mr. Clyde) to Sir John Hunter when he urged that 
proceedings should be taken with regard to certain sums 
appeared to have been wrongfully expended. * * * Sy 
the series of ineptitudes with which the rank and file 
ealled our Government have heaped discredit on dis 
* We need drastic official economy and taxation. 


* 


eril 


oO} 


is 


We must pay our way, end since the budget is already 
lacious mockery, it must be amended so as to bring us at 
as near to paying our way as we were said to be when 


brought in.’ 

In the issue of August 1919, page 320, under an artic) 
titled *‘ Controlling the departments,’ written by Charles 
Wilson, appears the following: “ Upon all hands we hea: 


2 
—t?, 


that if the nation would avoid bankruptcy, greater vigi 
must be shown and greater control exercised over the spen 
departments. * * * Parliament finds it very easy to 


of our finances it is necessary that much greater control s! 
be instituted. That is wherein all Government department 
so lamentably when brought into comparison with private « 
prise. Why should it Is it not that there is : 
mental difference in the methods employed ? ’ Car 
ing more be done to show our eflicieney as a nation in cont 
our spending?” 








be so? 


Mind you, all under a budget poliey. Does that soun 
economy ? 
I next compared the bill with the German budget | 


After making a comparison I need not say that I was no 
surprised but astounded to see that the German budget 

more closely guards its public treasury than the one 
here. Aside from that, the two are practically the same. 

the preparation of the German budget estimates began wit! 
local authorities. They were then submitted to the pro, 
who criticized, revised, and coordinated 
next forwarded to the appropriate ministry 
12 of them. There they were again scrutinized, 

classified, and made an integral part of the depart 
After the estimates were revised by the heads 0 


or 
URS 


They were 
are 
and 
estimates. 





rey 


respective ministries they were transmitted to the imp 
ministry of the treasury for further scrutiny and revi 
They were then presented to the imperial chancellor for 


The final preparatory step in the budget proce: 
was the submission of the completed estimates to the Emp 
You will note that the estimates started with the local 

munities, the States and cities, and step by step were cl 
serutinized and reviewed as they passed up to the Emyx 


approval. 


after which they were finally submitted to the Bundes 
showing in itemized form the estimates, receipts, and 
penditures. 

That procedure has been characterized as autocratic. ft! 


in America, under a democratic form of government, 
only where we preach it but where we live up to it, w! 
we have gone to the extent of sacrificing 75,000 lives and 


pending $50,000,000,000 in order to stamp out autoeracy a 
muke the world a safer and better place in which to live, | 
within 12 months after the victory achieved, it suge 
that we plunge headlong into the most autocratic form of 
ernment ever suggested; that is, so far as making expendi! 
are concerned. 

As was stated recently at the industrial conference by 
noble champion of labor, Mr. Gompers, “Are we in this yea 
grace, 1919, when we have driven political autocracy oft 
face of the earth, to submit to an industrial autocrat?” 
words can well be applied in this case. As everybody know 
budget system means lump-sum appropriations, which mak 


" 


easier for certain ones to get their hands into the Public Tr 


is 


ury. The centralization of power to appropriate the pu 
money in one committee is undemocratic and a step tov 


autocracy. It deprives the membership of this House of t! 
rights and prerogatives and their rights can not be inva 
without encroaching upon the rights of those whom they 
resent. 

In Germany, after passing through the various steps indica! 
estimates were introduced first in the Bundesrath—the ch! 
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ievislative organ of the Empire—a legislative council of in- 
structed delegates from the several German States, appointed 
by the Princes or Kings of the States and the senate of the free 
cities, Which council exercised the mixed function of a legisla- 
tive and executive council or a court of appeals. It possessed 
the power of initiative and no change of amendment by the 
Reichstag could become valid without its approval. It was 
presided over by the imperial chancellor, at the head of the 
Prussian delegation. The Prussian members numbered 17. 
rhe total number of the Bundesrath, I believe, was 61. In Ger- 
many they had a committee representing the various States, 
cities, and local communities who watched over the items 
elating to their own States and saw to it that their rights 
ve fully protected. Upon approval of the budget estimates 
the imperial chancellor of that body introduced them into 
the Reichstag with the budget bill, where it was debated and 
-iven consideration and then referred to the budget committee, 
committee composed of representatives of various political 
parties, and similar to the one suggested here in this bill. Esti- 
inmates were examined in detail. The commission from the 
Bundesrath appeared before the committee to give explanation 
und information. After that it was reported by the budget com- 
iittee. Then the estimates were taken up for a second reading 
ind debate. At the third reading the estimates were dis- 
ussed item by item and then voted upon. As a rule, the ma- 
ority of the Reichstag approved the budget upon the recom- 
inendation of the budget committee. The greatest freedom of 
debate was always allowed. Complaints against the depart- 
ients’ Management were aired and eriticized. After approval 
ly the Reichstag the budget was then returned to the Bundesrath 
where it was finally approved and then promulgated by the 
lomperor. 

Thus you have briefly a comparison of the German policy with 
ihe one suggested here. 
will dispute the fact that the German system is more safe 
suarded? If autocracy was a bad thing in Germany, why not 
here in America? 

Mr. Chairman, how much time have I? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has 10 minutes. 

Mr. HAUGEN. May I have more time? 

Mr. GOOD. I will give the gentleman 
wants it. 

Mr. HAUGEN. As to the accounting, the proposed bill simply 
abolishes the office of six auditors and sets up a new bureau, 
that of the accounting department. The bill provides that the 
incumbents of the offices of auditors shall be transferred, at 
(heir present salaries, to the accounting department. That, of 
course, neither adds nor detracts. It is on a par with trans- 
ferring the estimators from the Secretary of the Treasury to the 
hureau of budgets. All would be under the same influence, and 
(he whole matter can, as before stated, be readily disposed of 
under the definition of “ camouflage.” In other words, it would 
colnply more closely to the German system, except that the Ger- 
inan system required a monthly accounting made by the imperial 
accounting department. Its members were nominated by the 
Bundesrath and approved by the Emperor. Under this bill they 
Will be appointed by the President. Aside from that the two sys- 
tems are practically the same. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. 
yield? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Iam interested to know whether or 
not the condition of the Kaiser at the present time is due to the 
budget system? 

Mr. HAUGEN. I have pointed out the budget policy of Eng- 
find, and also the one of the Kaiser. We are now discussing 

‘ budget system and expenditures. My only purpose was to 
point out the disastrous result in all places where it has been 
(ried out and the defects of the one proposed here. We 

h experimenting with autocracy and one-man rule. AS a 
result, not only has the Treasury suffered, but the parasites and 
protiteergs have preyed upon the people. As a result, the Steel 
frust increased its profits 1,000 per cent. The packers, millers, 
ind others followed suit. ‘The price paid to the farmer was and 

being held down, and the price paid by the consumer has 
been persistently and constantly going up. The favored few 
ure the only ones to benefit. 

Mr. WASON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Certainly. 

Mr. WASON. Does the gentieman think that the budget 
system as practiced by the Kaiser in Germany had anything 
- do with the Germans’ ability to finance such a war as they 
aid 4 

Mr. HAUGEN. 


more time if he 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 


nave 


We know that they nearly went bankrupt. 
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Mr. WASON. Did the country go bankrupt? How long wv 
they able to stand out alone and finance the conflict? 

Mr. HAUGEN, I have no comment to offer on that phase. I 
did not rise to discuss that proposition. I came here to discuss 
the budget systems and to compare the one suggested here with 
other systems. 

Mr. WASON. I will put my inquiry in other language [s it 
not a fact that when Germany had the budget system, which the 
Kaiser had some control over and safely guarded, that made It 
possible to put them in a condition to wage this war? 

Mr. HAUGEN. I know that autocracy in Germany was crii 
cized and condemned. I also know that the American doll: 
has shrunk in half, and that, according to recent quotations, th 
rate of exchange in Germany has depreciated about 75 per cent. 
If the value of the Americanjdollar has depreciated 50 per cent 
and if German paper money is worth only. 75 per cent of the 
American dollar, the Kaiser's dollar is worth only 124 cent i 
the budget policy had anything to do with credit, it goes without 
Saying that it was a. failure. 

As everybody knows, 2 budget system means lump-suli appro 
priations, as was pointed out in the report and as was evider 
by previous reports of the committee. You have had your lump 


sum appropriations. You have had your estimates. You have 
had your experience, like the rest of us. Only a short tim: 
ago you cut an appropriation of 56,000,000 to 34,000,000, a 

then you got up to $14,000,000, and landed at 8,000,000, all on a 


single item. Lump-sum appropriations were recently made 
a result we have the Arlington site, the Jamestown Exposition 
site, a report of the expenditures in Paris and I might refer | 
$100,000,000 lump-sum appropriation for the purchase of [vod 
Are you satisfied with the results? If so, the plan suggested will 
undoubtedly bring about like results. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield: 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Newton of Minnesota), The time o 
the gentleman from Iowa has expired. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 15 min 
utes more, 

Mr. BLANTON. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Certainly. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman is making such an appealing 
speech that I was wondering whether he would like to have some 
one here to hear him. We have about 25 men on the floor. If 
the gentleman would like to have an audience, I will make th 
point of no quorum. 

Mr. HAUGEN. It will all appear in the Recorp. If an) 
cares to read it, he will have an opportunity to read it from the 
Recorp. I shall be satisfied. 

I will take only another minute. 

Gentlemen, the results obtained under the budget policy in 
other countries do not square with the contention set forth in 
the report. The bill now under consideration, if enacted into 
law, may do no harm. I doubt that it will improve mat- 
ters. As this bill affects expenditures only, if it bankrupts 
our country as it has other countries, that may in time be 
overcome. But when a resolution having for its object an en 
ceroachment on the rights and privileges of the Members of the 
House is to be taken into consideration, that is a different mat- 
ter. I for one shall oppose it. Recently our policy has been not 
to make this House more autocratic, but to make it more repre- 
sentative. Experience with autocratic power in the past has 
resulted in wreck and ruin. Shall it be tried again? Experience, 
careful thought, and consideration convince me that the best 
interests of the people in general and of the country at large 
would be better served by increasing the number of appropris- 
tion committees. In my opinion we should have at least one 
appropriation committee for each department. 

Besides that, I am absolutely opposed to the concentration of 
legislative power in one man or in one committee, thus curtailing 
the Member’s rights and personal independence. And, as I have 
stated, the Member's rights can not be encroached upon without 
invading the rights of those whom he represents. I believe that 
the people of the United States should have full opportunity to 
have their desires recorded; that their Representatives may 
have an opportunity to record their votes according to the d 
tates of their consciences and their best judgment. 

Why, gentlemen, that is simply contending for that for wh 
our forefathers fought and died. With due rec 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 


| 1x 
Hoady 


ird and espe 


to those who disagree with me and who believe in the concen- 
tration of legislative power, who believe that the best interests 
of the people can be better served thereby, and with due regard 
for and full appreciation of the charms and shrewdness of the 
proponents of the resolution, I can not help but believe that 
it is safer to trust to the judgment of 435 Members of th House 


representing 112,000,000 of people than leave Oo 
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any one committee. We have had experience along this 
line in past. It is fresh in the memory of all of us. It re- 
sulted in wreck and ruin. 

The rights and the principles for which our forefathers fought 
died ar sacred to the American people to-day as they 
were. Rest assured that they are not going to yield in that 

respect. Our march will be onward. It will be upward. We 
will continue to lead all nations not only in commerce, in agri- 
ive, and in industria! pursuits but in honor, dignity, in moral- 
ity, und everything that goes to make a nation great and grand. 
[ Applause. | 

[f I read the handwriting on the wall correctly, no autocracy 
or legislative subjugation for any length of time will be tolerated. 
(hough the American people have at times submitted to auto- 
burdensome taxation, and inconvenience, you can put 


tne 


cratic rule, 

t down for certainty that this and coming generations will 
ve mtend for and maintain their rights. Now, as in the past, 
the American citizen’s love for equal rights granted under the 
Constitution are as near and dear to him as they were te our 
forefathers who bled and died for them, He can at all times be 
counted upon to be true and loyal to our grand and glorious 
Government, with its splendid and magnificent institutions, and 
ou may res ssured that its honor and dignity will ever be 
maintained. 

Patriotism, loyalty, and the principles for which our fathers 
fought and died are as safe to-day as they ever were. [Ap- 
plause.] And any party or set of men that undertakes to inter- 
fere with them will, as in the past, forever regret it. [Ap- 


plause. ] 

Mr. BLANTON. One minute, Mr, Chairman. Let me ask the 
zentleman this question: Suppose the gentleman’s committee, 
making and reporting out a bill with this budget system in 
effect, should recommend the appropriation of a certain sum of 
money and that bill is passed, and suppose the budget committee 
should turn the proposition down and refuse to have the appro- 
Is there any way that the gentleman, as chair- 


priation made. 


man of the Agricultural Committee, could get a vote of the 
House on that proposition? 
Mr. HAUGEN. No way at all. 
Mr. BLANTON. No way at all? 
Mr. HAUGEN. It is made hog tight. 
Mr. BLANTON. You are absolutely cut off and hog tied? 
Mr. HAUGEN. I will tell you what would happen. There 


has been more intense opposition to these few million-dollar 
ippropriations for agriculture, for labor, and for education than 
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Mr. BLANTON. Not with this proposition? 

Mr. HAUGEN. It is absolutely hog tight. No one need ap- 
pear. Nearly all the committees are even cut off from making 
privileged reports. The Committee on Agriculture and the res} 
of them are not even permitted te make privileged reports, but 
the pork barrel is given the privilege under the proposed rule. 
And, as I said, it is made hog tight. I thank you, gentlemen. 
[ Applause. ] 

{ yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask for two minutes to ask 
the chairman of the committee a question for information, 

Mr. GOOD. I yield to the gentleman two minutes, 

Mr. BLANTON. I should like to ask the chairman of this 
special committee and of the Appropriations Committee [Mr, 
Goop] whether under this proposed budget system a committee 
such as the Agricultural Committee will not thereafter still have 
the right and the power to bring in proposed legislation, merely 
authorizing appropriations to be made, just as at this time? _ 

Mr. GOOD. Certainly. No power has been taken away fro 
any committee by the resolution. 

Mr. BLANTON. Did the gentleman say yes or no? 
understand his answer. 

Mr. GOOD. I said the resolution did not propose to take 
away from a single committee of Congress any of its powers to 
report out legislation. 

Mr. HAUGEN. But you take away the privilege to call up a 
any time. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will that committee have the right to repo 
legislation merely authorizing appropriations to be made? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes; that is a legislative function. 

Mr. BLANTON. ‘That is a legislative function. Then 
House has the right to pass on that proposed legislation and 
vote it up or down? 

Mr. GOOD. Certainly. 

Mr. BLANTON, And if the House votes it up and passes th 
proposed legislation, then it will be in order upon any appro 
priation bill. There being legislation authorizing it, it would be 
in order for any Member of Congress to offer the legislation o 
an appropriation bill? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. Of course the Senate would have to p: 
upon it, and the President would have to sign the bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; but it would not be out of order. 

Mr. GOOD. No. 

Mr. BLANTON. Because there would be legislation autho: 
izing such appropriation. 









L did not 
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i 
to the other appropriation bills. There is no secret about it. Mr. GOOD. Certainly. 
Her your budget. It calls for, say, $4,000,000,000. The reve- Mr. BLANTON. Then the answer that the distinguished 
nue is only three and a half billion dollars. It will be necessary | chairman of the Agricultural Committee made to me a moment 
cut the expenditures, the budget, half a billion dollars. It | ago, I take it, is incorrect. 
co up to your bureau of budget, and what happens? The Mr. GOOD. I did not hear the answer. 
munition factories or the navy yards are in the favor of the Mr. HAUGEN. I said that it cut off the right of privileged 
bureau of budget, or whatever it may be. Where is the reduc- | reports and to report appropriation bills. 
tion to be made? The committee report reads: 
The director of the budget may say, “ This little Department CHANGES PROPOSED IN THE RULES OF THE HOUSE. 
of Agriculture does not amount to very much. It asks $40.,- The resolution makes three important changes in the rules of 


It must get along with 
education $10,000,000. 


it down to $20,000,000. 
Her education. Cut 


CHO) OOO), Cut 


S$? 000,000. is 


House, viz: . a a 
(1) It centers in one Committee on Appropriations, composed of 3» 
Members, the authority to report all appropriations, and takes from th 


Her “ labor. : me ee ee aes That will save $40, 100,,- Committee on Agriculture, Committee on Foreign Affairs, Committee < 
000 hat will give a friend a contract for another battleship, | Indian Affairs, Committee on Military Affairs, Committee on Nav: 
Affairs, Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, and the River 


or $40,000,000 to improve some river or harbor or to buy more 
M BLANTON Then I understand that no 
ilouse can recommend and pass a bill authorizin 


committee of 
Zz an appro- 


pri to be made, after this proposed budget system is 
(] I understand this from the gentleman’s statement. 
ITAUGEN. Page 3 of the resolution reads: 
XI ld an additional clause as follows: 
p or joint resolution carrying appropriations shall be re 
ommittee not having jurisdiction to report appropria- 
| an amendment proposing an appropriation be in order 


leration of a bill or joint resolution reported by a com 


that jurisdictior A question of order on an appre 
pri ich bill oint resolution, or amendment thereto may 
Mr. BLANTON. No committee can? 
Mr. HAUGEN. How could it under that rule? 
Mr. BLANTON Lmean with the budget system. 
Mr. HAUGEN Ll referred to the budget system and amend- 


suggested here. You are speak- 
I am speaking of the auto- 


ment to the rulk That is not 
ing of a liberal budget system, but 
cratic budget system proposed here. 

Mr. BLANTON. Under this autocratic budget system will it 
not be possible to bring in bills authorizing appropriations to be 
Not under the rule if amended as suggested, 
committee. 


made‘ 
Mr. HAUGEN, 
\ by the one 


excenet Oo 
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and Harbors Committee tfe authority now vested in those committe 
to report appropriations. 

(2) It requires that any Senate amendment to a general appropri: 
tion bill which would be in violation of clause 2 of rule 21, if said 
amendment had originated in the House, shall be first submitted to the 
House for a separate vote before such amendment be agreed to by tl 
managers on the part of the House. 7 

(3) It permits the raising of a point of order at any time on 
| appropriation item carried in any bill or joint resolution reported 

any committee not having jurisdiction to report appropriations. | 
It is at once apparent that the principal change proposed in 


rules of the Hlouse is the one centering all appropriations in a sing! 
committce, 


| Mr. BLANTON. 
legislation merely authorizing appropriations to be made—not 
making appropriations? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. 
Mr. BLANTON. 
| Mr. HAUGEN. 
so provide. That has never been the function of my committer 
We have been an appropriating committee, with the right to 
report at any time. ; 
| Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I yield 10 minutes to the gentic 


~ 


an 


But they still have the right to recommend 


Merely authorizing them to be made. 
The proposed amendment to the rule does not 


man from Louisiana [Mr. Lazaro]. 

Mr. LAZARO. Mr. Chairman, I am indeed glad to know that 
Democrats and Republicans have at last come together in the con- 
sideration of a bill to establish a national budget system and an 
independent audit of Government account, 
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Conservative Members of Congress have been appealing to the 
people for a long time to produce more and economize in order 
to reduce the high cost of living. Not only that we should 
preach economy to the people, but we should also practice 
economy in government, 

The slipshod manner in which congressional appropriations 
are now made constitutes in itself ample argument in favor of 
the adoption of the budget system in this country. We know 
that under the present system estimates are furnished Congress 
by the various departments, being transmitted through the 
freasury Department, but not being inspected by any authori- 
tative body. It is very plain to anyone who knows anything 
about legislation that in this way there is duplication of appro- 
priations, waste, and an entire absence of proper business 
methods. We do not Know until the end of the session how 
much money is voted to run the Government or whether there 
vill be sufficient revenues to meet the appropriations. <A private 
business run upon a similar plan would soon wind up in the 
bankruptcy courts. Some one said a good many years ago, when 
the total appropriations of Congress were not more than $1,000,- 
000,000, that a saving of $300,000,000 a year could be effected if 
modern business methods were adopted in the financial affairs 
of the Government. No one can attempt, with any degree of 
accuracy, to name the exact amount of money spent needlessly 
during any fiscal year. However, one can safely say that the 
figures will run into millions of dollars. 

With a large war debt hanging over us and the many appro- 
priations needed to run the Government, it seems to me that it 
; high time to change our present system and save this money 
to the taxpayers of the United States. The Select Committee on 
ithe Budget to which this bill was referred reported the bill now 
under consideration favorably. The committee in its report 
says that if was their policy to consider the subject in its broadest 
aspect in order to determine not what was theoretically desir- 
able but rather to determine what was practically feasible, keep- 
ing in mind at all times that to it had been committed the problem 
of recommending a system that would be in complete harmony 
With our constitutional form of Government. The report also 
states that there was a uniformity of opinion on the part of all 
the witnesses who appeared before the committee, and that with- 
out exception they all criticized the present system of handling 
our finances and took the position that we should adopt the 
budget system. 

I think the definition given by one of the witnesses who ap- 
yeared before the committee meets the situation that now con- 
fronts our Government: 

A national budget— 

He said 


is the instrument through which the several financial operations of the 
Government are correlated, compared one with the other, and brought 
under examination at one and the same time. It should be at once a 
report, an estimate, and a proposal. It is a document through which the 
Chief Executive, as the authority responsible for the actual conduct of 
zovernmental affairs, comes before the fund-raising and fund-granting 
authority and makes full report regarding the manner in which he and 
his subordinates have administered affairs during the last completed 
year; in which he exhibits conditions of the Public Treasury, and, on 
the basis of such information, sets forth his program of work for the 
year to come and the manner in which he proposes that such work shalt 
be financed. 

That the significance of past operations and the purpose of pro- 
posal for the future may be clearly seen, this document must be com- 
plete and detailed. It must cover all the financial operations of the 
Government, and cover them in such a way that the relationship 
between past actions and proposals for the future revenues and ex- 
penditures and assets and liabilities may be clearly seen. 

The most important feature of a budget is that it shall be all com- 
prehensive. It must bring together in one consolidated statement 
all the facts regarding the financial conditions of the Treasury and 
the revenues and expenditures of the Government, past and prospective. 

The budget under the proposed plan will be an Executive 
budget only to the extent that the Executive initiates the 
budget. It is a congressional budget, in that it has been con- 
sidered and acted upon by Congress. It is very evident that 
under the proposed plan the responsibilities of the President 
and the responsibilities of Congress will be well defined, and 
each branch will be held to a strict accountability for the 
part it has acted. Then, too, under the proposed plan the 
fLccounting departinent will furnish information to Congress 
and to its committees regarding the expenditures of the Goy- 
ernment. 

It may be that defects will be discovered in this bill while it 
is under consideration. If such is the case, let us hope that 
we will work in harmony to correct them. There is unanimity 
in Congress as to the necessity for economy and retrenchment. 
The only way we can practice real economy is to have bustiness- 
like administration in every department of the Government, 
and that will come only when we adopt a budget system. If 
eare is exercised and waste abolished, taxes, of course, can 
be reduced. If Congress will adopt a budget system, it will 
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accomplish a great benefit for the people. Even the United 
States, with a total estimated wealth of more than $200,000,- 
000,000, is not so rich or so powerful that it can atford to disr 
gard the principles of business efficiency or fail to provide itsel! 
with a carefully-mapped-out budgetary plan. [Applause. | 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wouisiana vields 
back two minutes. 

Mr. GOOD. I yield one minute to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. STEGEL}. 

Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Chairman, I have heard the chairmati 
the Agricultural Committee, Mr. HaAwtGen, discuss what ly 
terms his opposition to this measure. I regret to say that le 
raised only three points—one, that of the lump-sum appropria 
tion, which would be eradicated by the passage of this bil 
second, the question as to whether other committees cou 
bring in bills authorizing certain appropriations, the 
that they can; third, as to how the budget system would be 
controlled. It would be controlled in two ways—one by the 
director of the budget in the office of the President, who would 
provide the budget, the other by the comptroller system, which 
would be under the jurisdiction and supervision of Congres 
itself. 

The passage of this bill means the greatest forward step this 
country has taken in government in over 50 years. It is one « 
the greatest steps that we could possibly take, because it w 
mean in the long run that the American people will get 10) 
cents worth of return for every dollar appropriated by them. 

The expenditures of the Federal Government have increase! 
from $581.393,374 for the year 1880 to $21,813,556,598 for thi 
year 1918. With such a large amount to be spent as twenty-on 
billions for the past year and with the knowledge that each su 
eeeding year would mean an expenditure of at least $5,000, 
000,000, the time has arrived when the people as well as their 
representatives must vive very thorough study to the questio: 
of taxation as well os expenditures, 

Once we know each vear the amount which our revenues wil 
produce, we can by proper scrutiny and the elimination of 
necessary bureaus and their duplication keep our expenditu: 
within the amounts which the Treasury is to receive. 

It has heen repeatedly pointed out in the newspapers that we: 
have entirely too much duplication of the same kind of wor! 

Recently I was asked to obtain some publications for 1! 
bringing up of a young infant. Investigation showed that the 
Children’s Bureau in the Department of Labor, the Division ot 
Publications in the Department of Agriculture, and the Pubti 
Health Service, under the supervision of the Secretary of tli 
Treasury, all published pamphlets covering the same subject. 
We have doctors in the Interior Department, in the Labor De 
poertment, in the War Risk Insurance Bureau, and several! other 
departments, when if all these doctors were under one chief 
or one bureau head there would be eliminated the useless over 
head charges, including space occupied, besides the amoun 
spent for unnecessary clerical and stenographical work. 

We ean realize very fully that the constant expenditure of 
money by the Government without the full realization of the 
fact that the amount being expended is greater than the incom 
must result in a still heavier burden of taxation to be placed 
upon the people 

Dr. Edward A. Fitzpairick, now of Wisconsin but native 
New Yorker, who has written the book entitled “ Budget Mak 
ing in a Democracy,” has repeatedly pointed out that it is not 
merely the amount of expenditure, but how the money is spent, 
which is of the deepest interest to the people at large. 

It seems to me that, in order that the budget may be made more 
effective, that the rules of the House must be changed, in order 
that the members of the Cabinet should be permitted to appear 
upon the floor of the House when appropriation bills involving 
their departments are up for consideration, and in order that 
Members of the House may have the opportunity of personally 
interrogating them as to the items contained therein. It is not 
as radical a change as some people imagine. 

We are passing through trying times in this country, and in 
order that there may be a reduction in the cost of living it be 
comes every American to try to set his own house in order and 
to purchase only where he can obtain the most for his money. 
He should have a budget of his own for his hon He shoul 
strictly adhere to that budget. The Government of the Unit 
States should not only have a budget, but there should Ix 
stant and close scrutiny for the purpose of making certain that 
the Government obtains full value for every dollar spent 

The American people are giving deep stu f th 
time to the various questiens which are consta! risins, 3 
they view with the greatest of favor the ena nt of this bill 
into law, 
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Mr.GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I vield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Watson }. 

Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I will vote for 
this bill provided the Budget Committee can prove that under 
his system we can save millions for the taxpayers of our coun- 

The Members of the Sixty-sixth Congress on both sides of 
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he House were elected with the view of exercising economy. I 

been opposed to the number of bureaus that have been 

created in this and other Congresses since I have been a Mem 

y because they take too much money from the Treasury. 

It was said by the chairman of the Ways and Means Cem 

ittee that our taxes for 1920 would be $6,000,000,000 more than 

in 1919. It is true that we have saved the country millions of 

dollars, but it seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that we are putting 

n at the bunghole and drawing from the spigot, and if we con- 

inue to do this, at the end of the Sixty-sixth Congress the barrel 

y will sound pr mpty. The distinguished chairman of the 
ominittee in his cloquent address the other day, when he op 

posed the vocational bill, asked Congress, Where are we to get the 

noney? There was no answer. He asked the question again, 
Where will you get the money to meet our national expenses? | 

And I have not, Mr. Chairman, heard a reply. nd vet within 24 

iours after his question he brings into this House a bill creating 


which, as one of the members of the committee said, 
overnment $100,000, but he also remarked it would 
country millions of dollars. I want to know how this 
autocratic committee, which is composed of the same men as the 
Appropriations Committee, is going to revolutionize the affairs 
of state so that it may be able to save millions of dollars for the 
\merican people. I want to hear from the present chairman of 
he committee, and I ask him now to answer my inquiry, What 
5 the lure by which these committees will be able te save 
he country millions ef dollars through thisenew committee of 
>? LTagain ask the gentleman the question. 

If the entire power was centered in one conunittee 


1 bureau 
\Will cost the ¢ 
ave the 


proces 


Vir. GOOD 


marit could look at the entire picture at the beginning 
»f Cong! and if cuts had to be made these cuts could be 


oughout the various services of the Government, 
leave upon ene committee the obligation to make 
required, While perhaps some other com- 
extravaganily. One would 


lixiributed tl 
vould not 
' 


1 t “> 
CULS Tl ver? 


! e might appropriat yardstick 
1] to all committees. 
Phe CHATRMAN, The 
expired. 
GOOD. TIT yield the gentleman two minutes more. 
‘ir. WATSON of Pennsylyanin. What greater facilities would 
onunittee have in obtaining necessary appropriations un- 


time of the gentleman from Pennsyl 


! has 


he budget system than other committees if, as you say, yeu 

a e coming to save money? 
Mr. GOOD Chis bill will provide for greatly added facili- 
es for furnishing informetion to the appropriate commitiees, 


have one committee or 


ciher we | many. 
\f WATSON of Pennsylvania. Can the gentleman give us 
ance‘ 

\ GOOD. Yes; first, the items will come in thoroughly 

vested, and it will not be the estimate of the bureau chief 
oli It will be the estimates of the President of the United 
Stites, who will know that if they are too large they are going 
0 be eriticized. It will also be scanned by the accounting de- 
murtinent, and the comptroller will be able to have his force of 
uditors at all times at the command of Congress, so that if any 
nefliciene r waste exists he will convey ihe information to 
ton ress, 


\] WATSON of Pennsylvania Would not the 
rintion Committees have the same facilities? 
Mr. GOOD. T do not think so. 


present appro- 


MI WATSON of Pennsylvania. They could call the same | 


\i 


“ooD Che President of the United States never comes 
e the committee. Members of the Cabinet used to come, 
mut they have quit coming because they demonstrated the fact 
that they do net know anything about the bureaus under them. 
\I WATSON of Pennsylvania. I want to say that I am in 
avor of any tem which is going to lessen the taxes for people 
of the countrys 
Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 


reyise and extend my remarks in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent te revise and extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I yield one minute 
to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON], 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr, Chairman, there are two kinds of com- 
mittces existing in the House to-day, one which has appropri- 
ating power and the other that has the power only to authorize 
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appropriations. with respect to legislation proposed. From to 
answer by the chairman of the Agricultural Committee [M; 
HAUGEN] to the question I propeunded to him, and the answe: 
given by the chairman of the Appropriations Committee | Mr 
Goop] to the same question, evidently they do not coincide. | 
do no¢ yet understand the situation. I would like for the chai: 
man of the Appropriations Committee, if he will, to explain. | 
would like understand the situation, and I believe other 
Members would also. I would like to have him explain clearh 
to the House whether, if the proposed budget plan is adopted, 
the various committees of the House would still have the rig} 
to bring in and report proposed legislation that authorizes 
prepriations. 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. Authorization is legislation, and 
not curtailed their power of legislation in the least. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minut 
to the gentleman from Texas | Mr. Box]. 

Mr. BOX. Mr. Chairman, 1 do not feel quite as much at ho 
here as in a Texas courthouse, and I am going to ask that you 
permit me to stand here and that you do not interrupt me. | 
probably will not be able to say anything worth hearing, bu 
shall have a better chance to doit if you do not interrupt me 
The subject under consideration by the House wh 
very interesting to the country. It is interesting to the ne 
Member, who realizes something of the present situation in 
country, and the of some kind of a satisfactory soluti: 
of the difficulty which confronts us. It is confessedly great, 
wowd not feel inclined to support any measure that depriy 
Congress of the powers conferred upon it by the Constitution, 


to 


we ha 


ix one 


is 


need 


because, in the first place, I realize the binding force of that 
strument, and, im the next place, [T think the power in saf 
hands here than elsewhere. While I think the remarks of tly 


gentleman from blown | Mr. Goop|, to the effect that there mich 
be some house cleaning here, are pertinent and true, vet I believ: 
from what I have seen at a distance as a citizen, from what | 
have seen since IT have been a Member, that if this body is no 
the protecting and economizing influence in the National Gover! 
ment, then its guardian forces are weak. 1 that 
House of Representatives is the people’s best hope. 

[ am inclined to faver the measure under censideratio 
eause, as presented here, it seems that it will furnish mor 
formation to us, to the country, to those who would act upon 
the various estimates, and enable us all, including our 
citizens at home, to form a more intelligent judgment, beciau 
based upon more accurate information, more careful examin: 
tion. I favor it because I think it will tend te make public the 
issues involved. I believe it will draw publie attention to the 
estimates and appropriations as we will consider them. I thin 
it will, therefore, be helpful. 

But permit me to suggest, Mr. Chairman, that I think that no 
inere system by itself will accomplish what we want. Machiner) 
without motive power will be ineffectual. Any new organization 
that has not behind it a new attitude on the part of Congress 
and on the part of the people whom we serve here will not 
ecomplish all that should be accomplished. It is a very conimo) 
mistake for men who want to forward a given cause or to work 
a given reform to build on more and mere machinery, to add 
new systems. 

My position is that whatever the system be, if the Members 

of this House and the Members of the body at the other end 
of the Capitol and the determination of the people at home 
are such as to require it, with any sort of a system, certainly 
with the one which we now have, we will accomplish the pu! 
pose which the people are in earnest about having us accom- 
plish. If our attitude and that of the people at home vemain 
unchanged this system or some kindred system may be helpful, 
but it wiil not go very far, because it will limp and stop for lack 
life. 
[I do net intend, in the brief time that I have, to discuss thi 
machinery that is proposed. I think the members of the com 
mittee, the men having the benefit of years of experience and 
study here, are in much better position te advise their co! 
leagues about these various provisions, and I approach it fron 
a somewhat different standpoint, and that is the purpose be- 
hind. it. 

We have had a great deal of talk here about the high cost of 


believe 


fello 


e 
O1 


living, great Government expenditures, and high taxes. I thin! 
it is not an accident that all this talk comes tegether. I think 


the subjects are very closely related to each other. While we 
have nearly reached the conclusion that not all of the evils 0! 
the high cost of living can be remedied by legislation, we will : 
make a serious mistake if we conclude that Congress ean do a 
nothing. The enormous waste which has been committed by) ; 





the world and th. enormous expenditures which have been made 
by the Government have been drawn from the substance of the 
The world has wasted enough to provide for its main- 


people. 
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enaunce for several years, and it now seems surprised that the 
onsequences of that waste are upon its people. 

for our proper use and for the use of our allies we ex- 
pended something like $30,000,000,000 during the last two or 
three vears. That means something like $800 per capita—§$300 
for each man, woman, and child in the United States—or some- 


‘hing like $1,500 for each average family of five. We are rais- 
four billions of dollars by taxation in one year. On an 


verage that is about $40 per head, or $200 for an average 
inily of five. Rich people will not feel that drain. Poor 
people can not pay it, But the average man feels it and is dis- 
iressed by it. I believe that Congress will make a very serious 
mistake if it concludes that because we can not right all these 
vils now it ean do nothing. There are two things to be done. 
One is to make more and the other for the waste to be less. 
Those things are fundamentally necessary. There is a part of 
this that we can control. When we draw $4,000,000,000 from 
the substance of the producers of America in one year we add 
t to the burdens of their life, we add it te the expense of living. 

When we deal with large appropriations we must not imagine 
ihat our action has no direct relation, no direct connection, 
with the problem that the average citizen is trying to solve 
when he undertakes to make his income meet his expenses. 
It does have a direct connection with this serious problem 
with which the average man is wrestling. I am very much 
eratified to see the working members of this body are trying 
to solve the great question now, 

If you will permit the suggestion from one who is inex- 


perienced in such matters, it is more important than many 
of us have realized that this problem be worked out. There 


is not a great deal of starvation nor actual suffering in the 
United States on account of the high cost of living, but there 
i nervousness, there is, if I may call it sueh, a kind of 
hysteria, there is a fretfulness, a discontent, in the minds of 
the people which is not wholesome. When we remember that 
the doctrines of anarchy and revolutionary socialism are being 
widely and persistently taught, and that a state of discontent 

1 the minds of the people is the most fertile soil in which 
that kind of doctrine can take root and grow, we ought then 
io realize that as great men in other times here have met 
creat problems and have dealt with them heroically and un- 
elfishly and successfully, so we are called upon in the day of 
\merica’s greatness, of the height of her greatness, to deal 
with problems perhaps as great as any they dealt with. In 
iy humble judgment we are dealing with them now. I insist 
| the difficulty of this is greater than many of us realize. 
it is not easy for a man who forms extravagant habits to 
uke them off so long as he has recourse to wealth that he can 
It is not easy for States and nations having built up a 

em of enormous expenditures to lessen those expenditures. 
It is said that taxes once up never go down. The tendencies 
are the other way. The habit of extravagance and the liberal 
use of money once contracted is hard to break. This is true 

‘hations. It is especially true of us when we survey the vast 
iicll of our wealth and see the magnitude of it. It is espe- 
ally hard for us to look upon that wealth and upon the re- 
ources of the Nation as sufficiently limited to restrain us. It 
s hevertheless true that there are limits beyond which it is 

izerous for us to go. 

\nother thing in connection with the situation is the atti- 
i\ude of the people whom we represent—their demands for ap- 
propriations do not stop. What colleague of mine has been 
olified by organizations or institutions receiving Government 
ppropriations at home that they want their appropriations 
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reased because the Government is up against an emergency? | 
| and I see some providing for a very large outlay; som«¢ 


What people at home have written us that just now they do 
loft think it would be a patriotic thing for us to take home to 
all the money we can? The truth is that 
« people still appear to the idea that the National 


‘ districts 
have 
ireausury is a kind of self-filling chamber of gold; that it pours 
from unseen sources and flows out and may flow out 
ver in an almost boundless stream. I think it is our duty 

to help remove that idea. I am afraid they do not fully realize 
it the Nation gets its wealth by drawing it from them and 
ihat they are pinched and stinted because that wealth is being 
Wh away from them. In my imperfect conception of my 
tion as a faithful Member of this body, representative of 
People at home, I shall undertake to ineulcate in them, so 

le as by their partiality I represent them here and as a citi- 
ch When | go baek among them, the fact that this Government, 
{ws it is and houndless as is the wealth it controls by virtue 


there 


Of i 


‘to take what the people have—that they and their 
represeltatives are guilty of vicious, impoverishing, and hurtful 
Waste in expending vast sums of money as they are often ex- 
pended, 
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Mr. BLANTON. Will my colleague yield for a question’ 

Mr, BOX. I will. 

Mr. BLANTON, I will tell wy colleague what I believe our 
constituents think about the matter. I think that every iim 
we make a lavish and unnecessary appropriation for any par 
of the country that is in the nature of pork-barrel graft eve: 
the good people directly benefited thereby deem our little offer 
ing ridiculous, laugh at us in their sleeves, and they look upo: 
us with distrust and compassion, if the term may be used, r 
gretting that we should have such a wrong conception of their 
ideals and characteristics. We spend hundreds of thousands 
for garden seed, which the people know was paid for with their 
money, and is no present from us. If we eould only realize 
hew much fun they make of us concerning these items, we would 
stop the waste. They would like to be able to rely upon us to 
exercise good judgment in the way in which we should exercis: 
it, in taking care of and conserving the money that belongs tv 
the people of this Government. I do not think that the peopl 
in any district in the United States appreeiate pork-barrel legis 
lation. 

Mr. BOX. I thank my colleague for his suggestion. I yield 
to no man in admiration and in respect for the good people wh: 
have gratified an ambition I have indulged in since I was 
child; but will this House and my colleague permit me to say 
I think they are much more disgusted when the money goes 
somewhere else than when it comes to them? [Laughter and 
applause, | 

If I am trying to get a part of the pork barrel, I can noi 
stand there with a club and knock every other colleague of) 
when he wants some of it, for he will likewise knock me back. 
I am saying this because I think it should be said. I am sure 
my people will not misunderstand me if they see these words, 
for I have undertaken in whatever career I have here to take 
my people into my cenfidenece. I am going to deal with them 
on that basis. In the brief experience that I have had with 
them on that basis I have not found it unsuceessful. Each one 
of us owes that obligation toe this Nation and to his people. 
! Applause. | 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired, 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I will yield 10 minutes additions 
to the gentleman. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is reeegnmized for 10 add! 
tional minutes. 
Mr. BOX. In addition to that, gentlemen, we need what th: 


honored gentleman from Illinois said we needed here the other 
day—we need courage in dealing with this situation. These 
measures that come here demanding more and more mone) 
must be discouraged. The money in the Treasury must be deah 
with by us as trustees. We are guardians of what there is 
over there. When I have been here tonger, if I am permitted 
to stay longer, I may be able to work out such a problem as was 
presented here the other day when the gentleman from low2 
said, “ You have not got the money.” ‘The faithful, hardwork 
ing chairman of the Appropriations Committee said, “ You lav 
not the money and you are not going to have the money. Whar 
are you voting away? Where are you going to get what 
are voting away? ” 

And then the House proceeded as tf that difficulty had no 
been presented. I am wondering when the budget system 
adopted here, and some one we have no less confidence in 1! 
we have in our faithful, hard-worked colleague says the 
thing, and we know it is true, as we knew it was true whici: he 
said it, just how we will deal with identically the same proypesi- 
tion when it is presented under a budget system. 

I look among the bills that I understand are to be considered, 
that 
will be very hard for the average Member of Congress to re- 
When you say to me. for instance, that “ You are going to ge 
for Texas several millions of dollars out of the provisions of 
the Smith-Towner Dill,” and you ask me how the folks wil 
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think of it, if I do not help them to get their part of it. Will 
they say, “ Oh, well, the others are getting a part of it for their 
districts”? The people should know the heart of these «ues 
tions, but they often do not. I am wondering how we are going 


to deal with questions like that when they eonfront us. | 


Say 


that is not in criticism of any particular measure, bul ‘hat 
situation requires a high order of courage for a set of men who 
want to serve and please their people, and yet know it] ihey 


have in their keeping the destinies of this great countr; 

Mr. MADDEN. I would say that the duty that is iupos 
upon the Members of Congress then is to look at the Nation and 
not at the locality. 

Mr. BOX. The gentleman is preeminently correct, accoruims 
to my conception. And will you permit me just a minute to 
say that I have not forgotten what I said to them when I came 
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up here’? 


West, ul 


I vot out on the hill the other day and looked to the 
| there were the hills of Virginia, and my imagination 
went across the whole continent, to the Pacific Ocean, and up 
North and down South, and fastened on what the 100,000,000 
of American men and women were thinking and doing. Their 
problems became still more a reality to me. They are human, 
but they are a great people, entitled to great service from us. Let 
us not imagine that in any of our little games we are fooling 
them. From the eyes of that multitude of 100,000,000 Americans 
there are many discerning and inquisitorial and somewhat doubt- 
ful and cynical Ride in a sleeping car, ride in a day 
coach, go out among the farmers at their schoolhouse meetings, 
talk with the men in the cab of the engine and in the shops, 
talk with all of them, and think of them all as one great mass 
und remember that they are enormously, tremendously, acutel: 
interested in what we are doing. They know, if we do not knov 
it. that the situation up here is somewhat serious, and when we 
play politics back and forth across this middle aisle they know it. 

Mr. BLANTON, And they know it when the Republican bull 
whip is flourished over there, too. 


looks. 


Mr. BOX, Well, I wanted to discuss this question, in my 
unsatisfactory way, with the utmost frankness, and I did not 
care to put forth any partisan question, because I know we 
do agree about some of the fundamentals here, and that we 
should get down to the accomplishment of our purpose. 

I will relate a little incident illustrative of that point. The 
iirst day I came here I made it a point to meet the honored 


gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CANNON], of whom I had heard 
since I was He was in Congress when I was born, or 
afterwards. None of my colleagues who knew me were 
present to present me, and I introduced myself. Pardon this 
personal reference. The old gentleman said, “ You belong to one 
party and I to another; we live in different sections of the 
country and will disagree about many things, but I hope we will 


a boy. 


SOO 


agree that we do not want this country to go Bolshevik.” 
Now, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, there are many things 


We could do them by the exercise of 
I do not want, if I seem 


that are within our power. 
the right purpose and determination. 
eynical and critical, to be so understood. I do not know how to 
anything but by just saying what I think about it. Sut 
there ure some things that I see here that my honest judgment 
does not approve and which I know our people would not ap- 


discuss 


prove. You will permit me to say that although I have not had 
the experience of years of service here I come as fresh from 


the body of the people as any of you. I suspect I might be able 
to form something like as accurate an opinion of what they are 
thinking and feeling men who have been here for many 
years, 

My own judgment that they 
acutely as we do, and perhaps more so. 


as 


feel these problems just as 
I am in full sympathy 


Is 


With what the gentleman from lowa |Mr. Goop] said a while 
ago, When he stated that we ought to begin housecleaning here 
at home. If my colleagues permit, I will suggest some things 
that L see. 


In the first place, I think every man who has reported here 
the conditions in the departments has said that the depart- 
ents have a great many people that they do not need to whom 
they are paying high salaries, I think everybody I have heard 
talk has said that. 

Perhaps the limitations of : 
poverty has narrowed my views 


on 


less 


1 life of more or 
on such subjects, and I would 


not have them affect my ideas on the problems of my great 
country. I see things about the Capitol Building, that we 


control, that do not seem to me to be in the interest of economy. 
I think, for example, this habit we have of paying the families 
of our colleagues a year’s pay when they die is not justified by 
law. 
their families, with whom we sympathize; 
justification for that? The Constitution 
such pay as has been ascertained by law. 

The other day ua question arose here as to an appropriation, 
and somebody said, * This is not warranted; this is unwise; 
we had better have this question carefully looked into”; and an 
eloquent gentleman rose and said, ‘ Who is kicking about that 
$7,500 that is paid to the families of deceased Congressmen 
without warrant of law? If we do things like that, why be 
particular in dealing with an appropriation like this one?” 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas has 
expired. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. 
tionn! minutes to the gentleman, 


but where is 


we shall 


our 


Says receive 


Chairman, I yield five addi- 


The CHATRMAN. The gentleman’s time is extended five 
minutes 
Mr. BOX. I wonder what could not be justified if you use 


that as a precedent. 


All respect to ‘the princely men who have sat here, and | 
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I noticed an incident when I yisited this House and 
permission to oceupy this floor some months ago, when 
gentlemen were contesting a seat here. One of then 
served for two years; and on the last day of the sessio: 
dying day of the Congress, that contest was decided, 1) 
was unseated, and both of them drew full pay for two \ 

IT wonder what we would say about some such policy s 
in one of the departments? 

I understand, gentlemen, that this Congress can not ric! 
these evils, and that we can not provide a remedy now 
would bind all our suecessors ; but I do say that our committe. 
on elections could hasten these contests, whatever may | 
merits of them, and whatever is to be the action ought to | 
taken. [Applause.] 

I say these things, gentlemen, not because I think tha; 
thing that we may say on such abuses in this House will hay. 
such a wonderful effect on the financial condition of the coy) 
try; but they do have a big effect on the estimate which ty, 
people place upon us and upon our action. Such things dv 
have a wonderful effect upon the way the other man looks at y 
while we talk economy. I have been indulged very much j; 
the time extended to me. My judgment is, gentlemen, thit | 
problem of reducing expenses and taxes is serious. 

We are going to have to deal with very difficult questions 
Dr. Franklin said during the last hours of the Constitutions 
Convention of 1787 that almost everything depends upon thy 
opinion which the people hold of their Government. 

My own study of history has taught me that the people | 
been devoted to their government so long as they could respect 
it. I have never yet read of an instance where a fairly good 
government, once established, was overthrown by its people. 
We will have nothing to fear upon the part of this liberty 
loving, discerning, independent people that we represent liere 
if we in the utmost good faith undertake to live up to ow 
preachments of economy [applause]; and, after building 
better system, let us put behind it the motive power that 
carry it into suecessful execution. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas yields ba 
one minute of unused time. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the ge 
tleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, this is marketing evening 
I think we ought to have a chance to market this evening. | 
am going to make the point of no quorum. 

Mr. GOOD. TI hope the gentleman will not do that. 
going to move to rise presently. 

Mr. BLANTON. There are a good many employees of this 
House who have to do their marketing Saturday evening, and 
many places close a little after 5 o’clock. With the usual cx 
tensions, and so on, we will have to be here until after 5.50 
So I make the point of no quorum. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas makes the point 
of no quorum. Evidently there is no quorum present. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker havi! 
Mr. TowNer, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. reported that that 
committee, having had under consideration the bill (H. kt 
9783) to provide a national budget system and an independei 
audit of Government accounts, and for other purposes, |: 
come to no resolution thereon. 


t 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. BOX. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to revi 
and extend my remarks. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of tie 
gentleman from Texas? 
There was no objection. 
Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Speaker, I make the same request. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of 
gentleman from Oregon? 
There was no objection. 
CONTESTED-ELECTION CASE—-TAGUE AGAINST FITZGERALD. ‘ 


Mr. OVERSTREET. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous cons: 
for myself and the gentleman from New York [Mr. JouNnst 
to file minority views in the contested-election case of ‘ras 
against Fitzgerald. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia asks ub 
mous consent to file the views of the minority in the case 0 
Tague against Fitzgerald. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 


ii 


catia ae 








919. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

sy unanimous consent leave of absence was granted to Mr. 

Hurtnes, indefinitely, on account of important business, 
ADJOURN MEN’. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I 
«ijourn. 

The motion was agreed to; 
minutes p. m.) the House 
1919, at 12 o’clock noon. 


move that the House do now 


aceordingly (at 4 o’cloek and 51 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEDS ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions were 
severally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House, as follows: 

Mr. OVERSTREET, from the Committee on Flections No. 2, 
which was referred the contested-election of Tague 
gainst Fitzgerald, submitted a report thereon (Ne. 375), which 
aid report was referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. ROGERS, from the Committee on Foreign Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 2250) providing for the exchange 
of certain legation buildings and grounds owned by the Govern- 
ment of the United States in Bangkok, Siam, reported the same 
without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 390), which 


to case 


tid bili and report were referred to the Committee of t} Whole 
House on the state of the Union, 
PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORLALS 


Under clause 3 of Rale XXII, bills, resolutions, and 
vere introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. SABATH: A bill (CH. R. 10082) to change the name oi 
oleomargarine to butterine and to change rate tax 
butteriIne; to protect the consumers, dealers, and manufacturers 

fall kinds of butterine aga fraud; and to afford the 

Internal Revenue more efficient means for thi 

raud and the collection of revenue; to the Committee on 
ulture, 

By Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON; A bill (H. R, 10033) to provide 


moriais 


ihe 


the ol 


inst 
detection of 


Agri 
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adjourned until Monday, October 20, | 


Bureau | 


‘ithe issuance of stock, bonds, mortgages, and other evidences | 


of indebtedness by corporations or associations engag in the 
of common carrier or public utility doing an interstate 
usiness; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A bill (H. BR. 10034) 
mend section 4 of the act of June 29, 1906, as amended by the 
t of May 9, 1918, facilitating naturalization of aliens in Gov- 
‘hinent employ; to the Committee on Immigration and Nata- 
lization. 


By Mr. DALLINGER: 


ged 


uUSLNeSS 


A joint resolution (H. J. Res. 236) to 


\uthorize leave of absence for employees of the United States | 


Government residing in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
vho are members of the Massachusetts State Guard; to the Com- 
ittee on Expenditures in the Post Office Department, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr, ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 10085) granting an in- 
of pension to James Murphy; to the Committee on I 

lid Pensions. 

By Mr. DUPRE: A bill (H. BR. 10036) to carry inte effect the 
findings of the Court of Claims in the matter of the élaim of 


COS 


the heirs of Isabella Ann Winker: to the Committee on War 
(laime, 
By Mr. ESCH: A bill CH. R. 10087) to correct the rank of 


Lieut. Joseph R. Austin on the permanent Navy list: to the 
‘‘ommittee 


oh Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. FERRIS: A bill (H. R. 10088) granting an increase 
fr pension to James R. Vickers: to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HICKBNY: A bill CH. R. 10089) granting an IMmereas 


pension to Franklin A. 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. MCARTHUR: A 
reuse of pension to 
Pensions. 

By Mr. McKINLEY: A bill CH. R. 10041) granting a pension 
0 Reuben E. Lawretice; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Lindsey: to the Committee on In 


bill CH. R. 
James Henshall; 


10040) granting an in 
to the Committee on 


i By Mr. MAJOR: A bill (H. R. 10042) granting an increase of 

§ hension to Henry BE. Torrance: to the Committee on Tnvalid 
Pensions 

i " 


sy Mr. WILSON of Illinois: A bill (BH. R. 10048) cranting 


. pension to Lonisa 7. V. Vaughn; to the Committee on Tnvalid 
’ersions, 


oe seen artim + 


Lo 
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By Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota: A bill (HL R. 10044) t 
umend or correct the ¢émmission issued to Ansel Griggs Win 
man; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


PETITIONS, BTC 
Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and 
on the Cerk’s desk and referred as follows: 
sy Mr. CAREW: Petition of American citizens of 


papers Were hiith 


Lithuanian 


origin, praying the President of the United States and the 
Congress of the United States to give meral support to the 


Lithuanian people in their struggle against the Bolsheviki: to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs 

\lso, petition of Anton Richter, pre thi 
Slavonian Fraternal Benevolent Association, protesting agains 
the passage of the Myers bill; to the Committee on Printin; 

By Mr. ESCH: tesolution of Hydraulic Socte ty, adopt | 
at a meeting held in Buffalo, N. Y., protesting vigorously agai! 
the Plumb plan with regard to railroad legislation ; to the Ce 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. FERRIS: Petition adopted by the Sixteenth Annual! 
Convention of the Oklahoma State Federation of Labor on th: 
i6th day of September, 1919, urging the ratification of the peac 
treaty ot the earliest possible moment by the Senate of thr 
United States in order that the nations of the world may resting 


ces "> 
dent of Bohems: 


the 


their normal and peaceful relations: fo the Committee on tor 
eign Affairs. 
ty Mr. NICHOLS of Michigan: Petition of commissi 


after-war problems of the African Methodist Episcopal Church, 
of Detroit, Mich., urging Congress to make inquiry as to the 
underlying cause riots in several cities in the Unites 
States, with the view of formulating such suggestions for adop 
tion by the people as may prove a safeguard against ilar 
outbreaks in the future: to the Committee on the Judiciary 

Also, resolution by Hiram Lodge, No. 1, urging the passace of 
the bill making lynching and mob violence an offense against 
Federal Government; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

3y Mr. O'CONNELL: Petition of American citizens in weet 
ing assembled in the Borough of The Bronx, New York, under 
the auspices of the Michael Davitt Braneh of the Fri 
of Trish Freedom, urging the Congress of the United Siates 


oil race 


the 


ned 
iui 


to recognize the Irish Republic, and for the Senate of the 
United States to consider the treaty of peace separately tro: 
the covenant of the so-called league of nations; to the Cor 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

\lso, petition of Northern New York Utilities (Ine.), o/ 


Watertown, N. Y., protesting against national and absolut: 
prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of National Association of United States Cus- 
toms Inspectors of New York City, urging the support of Housi 
bill 6577: to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Branch No. 16 of the National Association 
of United States Civil Service Employees at Navy Yards and 
Stations. urging legislation for an increase in compensation 
for all employees under that organization; to the Comuuitte 


: em | on Reform in the Civil Service. 
Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions | 


Also, petition of Chief Yeoman RK. W. White and Chief Gun 
ner’s Mate C. H. McDonald, both of United States Navy, rep 
resenting chief petty officers, urging the passage of the bill cit 
ing a raise in pay to officers and enlisted men of the Navy 
Marine Corps; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, petition of Civil Service Forum of New York City, 
urging that House bills 6577 and 6659 be favorably reported 
out of committee and finally enacted: to the Committer o1 
Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Rigney & Co., of Brooklyn, N. Y., urging 
the support of Senate bill 8011; to the Committee on Agricnl- 
ture. 

Also, petition of Foster-Milburn Co., of Buffalo, N. Y., urging 
proper amendments to House bill 5123, to the end that reputabl 
manufacturers who are not now protected may be protected ; to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, resolutions adopted by the American citizens of Luthu 
anian origin residing in the city of Rochester, N. Y., urine 


ind 


| Congress to give moral support to the Lithuanian people i: 


their struggle against the Bolsheviki and Polish militarism by) 
recognizing the Lithuanian Republic as an independent State; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. RAKER: Telegram from kh. «. 


furrittin, ol ton 


stantia, Calif., protesting against allowing Great Britain to 
sell a large amount of wool in this country and requestins 
that an embargo be placed on the sale of such ool; to th 


Committee on Ways and Means. 
Also, letter from Little River Reihwood Co., 
Calif., protesting against the bill introduced by 


of Bulwinikle, 
te presentat ive 









rohibits the exportation of Iwmber for wo | 








thought and our will into subjection to Thy thought and Thy 
To live out our lives as God would lead us is to reach the 
highesi We pray Thy blessing upon us this day that we 
inay think of Thee who art the God above us, leading us to the 
accomplishment of a divine purpose. For Christ’s sake. Amen. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of the proceed- 
ings of Saturday last when, on request Mr. Curtis and by 
unanimous consent, the further reading was dispensed with and 


will. 


cood. 
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to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
The letter petition are as follows: 
COMMITTEE ON THE CHURCHES 
AND THE Morar AIMS OF THRE 
New York, Octobe) 


and 


NATIONAI 
WAR, 
16, 1919, 
MARSHALL, 

of the United Staics, Washington, D 
n ineclosing herewith a petition signed by 14,450 
of churches and representatives of the leading de- 
ind Christian agencies of America, asking for the ratifica- 
rliest possible date of the Paris peace treaty, embodying 
nations covenant, without reservations or such amend- 
{1 require the resubmission the treaty to the 
Germany. 

that this is 


yours, 


THOMA RILEY 


Senate 


oO 
en, pa 
nitions 


the ea 


wou or peace 
erence and 
yuu kindly 


respectfully, 


} 


the attention of Congress. 


see 


A. ATKINSON. 
‘signed clergymen, representing the churches of the 
urge the Senate of the United States to ratify at the 
possible date the Paris peace treaty embodying the league of 
covenant without reservations or such amendments as would re 
ubmission of the treaty to the peace conference and Germany, 
PITTMAN. I have a telegram here from the Nevada 
of Women’s Clubs, which I should like to have read. 
‘ing no objection, the telegram was read, as follows: 
ELKO, Nry., October 8, 1919, 


HreNnry 


st 


iol 
iui I 


PITTMAN, 

Washington, D. C.: 

ng th ce should be attained the earliest moment, the 

Federation of Women’s Clubs, in convention assembled, do 

the United States Senate to ratify without amendment 
uding the league of nations. Mailing resolutions 


it at 


rye 


Mrs. ©. K. SMITH, 
Chairman Committce on Resoluti 
Mrs. Greonce West, Director. 


sus. 


] net 
lor of the Irish National Bureau, of 
ich I ask to have read. 
PRESIDEN’ Wi 


prese 
‘ re 
VV h 
VICE 
read. 
secre 


thout objection, the Secretary 


fary read as follows 


IkisH NATIONAL BUREAU, 
Washington, D. C., October 
Hon. Henry Cabot LopGeE, 

Chairman Committee on Foreign Relations, 
United States Senate. 


rij 
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JEFI hic) league of nations covenant and the peace treaty “the sta 
e o the Committee on Ways and Means. of affairs in Ireland and the right of its people to self-gove, 

\ er opy of resolutions passed by the directors | ment be presented by the United States to the council or asset 
of t Associat of Business Organizations of Los Angeles, bly of the league,” should be understood by the Committee , 
C% equestil that because of the different conditions gov- Foreign Relations and the Senate as in no sense sanctioned | 

! m the electric railways be eliminated from legislation | those who, on August 30, appeared before the Foreign Re] 
’] steam railroads: to the Committee on Interstate and | tions Committee and spoke in behalf of the 20,000,000 Ame 
‘oreign Commer ; cans of Irish blood. 

By Mr. WINSLOW: Resolution of Men's Association, First Ireland was denied a hearing at Paris, though the Unit 
Baptist Church, protesting against acts of cruelty and oppres- States Senate, by a vote of 60 to 1, adopted a resolution aski; 
si0 mitted ! Japan in NKorea to the Committee on | for a hearing. That resolution was stronger than the reso 
Fore A ffai | tion now offered by the Senator from Montana. It was { 

See eer eae voice of the American people speaking in behalf of a small n; 
SENATE bowed down by oppression. _ = TE 
—s , fhe oppressor had no difficulty by diplomatie wiles in »: 
Moxpay. October 20. 1919. | vailing on the American delegates to ignore the resolution 
| the United States Senate. 

The Chaplain, Re orn i, Pretivman, D. D., offered the If the league of nations covenant containing the objection 
ollowing prayer | provisions supported by Senator WAtsi of Montana is ratifie 
Almizhtv God. our lives are in Thy hands. Thou dost order Great Britain will have six votes and the United States 
oul VS. The truth that Thou h ist given to us stands ever It is ludicrous to expect justice before a court so constitut 

past recall, and our highest good comes from bringing our | and more particularly when the power, the voice, and the 
| of the delegate from the United States would be controlled 


the Journal was approved. 
PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 

petition of 14,450 clergymen, pastors of churches and repre- | 
sentatives of leading denominations and Christian agencies, | 
prayi for the speedy ratification of the treaty of peace with- 
out reservations or such amendments as would require a re- 
submission of the treaty to the peace conference and to Ger- | 
many The letter of transmittal and the body of the petition 

ill be printed in the Recorp, and the petition will be referred 


a letter, in the nature of a protest. 
Washington, 


Di Sir: The resolution offered Friday, October 17, by | Whereas in lige Te of commaser eis ioe and enews, the United Lone 
bia clna , ~ . ‘ . a an) a ‘ . rae yl is not without champions for the perpetuation of our ist!tuue” 
senator . W a H of Montana, wherein _ sought an ¢ xpression which were born of the Declaration of Independence and saved by 
of opinion by the Senate that following ratification of the surrender of Cornwallis at Yorktown and our victory of 1812; and 








absolutely by the same influences that contemptuously ignored 
the prior resolution and denied the hearing 
asked. 

Offer at this time of a resolution asking for a hearing aft: 
the court has been packed and the oppressing nation has the 
United States entangled into an alliance which compels the 
United States to abide by the decision of the packed court car 
not he viewed by those authorized to speak for the 20,000,000 
Americans of Irish blood as an act springing from a sincer 
| desire to aid Ireland. Rather must it be viewed as an instanc 
of “drawing the red herring across the trail,” and an attempt 
to divide forces which unitedly are striving to save America 
well as Ireland. 

All who are vested by the Republic of Ireland with autho 
to speak for the people of Ireland, and all who have ear: ' 
during the past few months, also for years, voiced the jud 
ment, views, and declared wishes of Americans asking that I 
land be accorded justice, have time and again protested t! 
article 11, quoted by Senator Watsn of Montana, does 
provide the relief he seeks to read from its wording. 

The judgment and views of those who rightfully speal 
Ireland should be respected by Senator WAtsH of Monta 
They would prefer that he should share the conclusion of Senato 
Davin I, Watsu, of Massachusetts, who, of recent dat 
clared on the floor of the Senate: 

“T regret to say that I am convinced that there is no age 
created or provision made in the covenant which gives 
slightest hope of the league of nations ever amicably adjust 
the problems of submerged peoples. If refuse to mislead th 
by suggesting possible opportunities for hearings or : 
ments when no such provisions are contained in the do 
before us.” 

The Irish National Bureau being authorized to speak oilici 
for the Friends of Irish Freedom and federated bodies, ma 
respectfully ask that this communication be read or other 
presented to the attention of the Senate. 

Respectfully, yours, 






Senate’s 
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DANrEL T. O'CONNELL, 
Director Irish National Bureau 
Mr. LODGE. I also present resolutions of the Patrick 
Pearse Branch of the Friends of Irish Freedom, of Washin: 
I>. (., in which they register their opposition to the schem 
the resolution of the Senator from Montana [Mr. WAtrst| 
urge the Senate to vote it down. I ask that the resolutions | 
be printed in the Recorp without reading. 
There being no objection, the resolutions were ordered to 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
Whereas Senator THOMAS J. WALSH of Montana, on the 17th 
October, 1919, introduced and had read in the United States 
a resolution which is hereto annexed and made a part of this 
tion; and 
Whereas the purpose of the resolution was and is to delude the unw 
to impose upon the true friends of peace; to obscure the rea! 
tion of freedom for Ireland and other small nations, now ihe 
between the watchdogs of power and the champions of self-dete! 
tion for all small nations; to serve partisan politics as again 
integrity of the American Republic; to put the mongrel flag of 
nationalism before the Stars and Stripes, our national emblem; | 
prefer the rule of might in the place of the rule of right ; to disres 
the advice of Washington in regard to foreign and entangling a 
ances ; and to throw into the discard the Declaration of Independen 
the Constitution of the United States, and the Monroe doctrine for t! 
rule of force as expressed in the league of nations; and 


ti 
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} 
aa 
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is in every national crisis there has appeared in the arena those 
hing souls who dare to tell the truth and who throw down the 
tlet to those advocates of prescriptive rights who are willing to 
rter our liberties and surrender with the pen what Washington and 
her patriots obtained with the sword; and 
eas there are those who are willing te forget the bitter rule 
i and woe which has obtained in Ireland, Egypt, India, and 
ur own country in colonial days, and submit to foreign rule under 
of nations: Therefore be it 
lred, That the Patrick H. Pearse Branch of the Iriends of Irish 
m, Washington, D. C., registers its opposition to the scheme of 
r WALSH’S resolution, which is a delusion and a snare. 
Resolved further, That we will never recognize those encroachments 
insolent power upon the rights of our people, which is the very heart 
purpose of the covenant and which will rivet the chains of slavery 
humiliation upon all small nations, if the idea of the resolution of 
* WALSH is accepted by the people as to recognition of Irish 


of 


crisy 


igue 


} 
the 


lic, 

solved further, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to the For 
Relations Committee of the United States Senate, with the request 
e Walsh resolution be voted down, because it 


th is without a meas 

of relief or comfort to those small nations who are struggling for 
ermination. 

ir. POINDENTER. I send to the desk a telegram and ask 
imous consent that the Secretary may read it. 


ion, the telegram was read, as follows: 
New York, N. 3 


e being no object 
, October 
JOMIN A. 
West Firs, 
Lea to 
ce Lowell, 


FIincn, 
tren 
Enforce 
chairman—-is 


Spokane, Wash 
William 
conducting 


gue Peace 


ft, president; 
and ne 


Ifoward Ta 
an active 


essarily 


ve campaign to secure an expression of public opinion that wil 
atification of the peace treaty without reservations, that would 
submission to the Paris conference or a separate treaty with 


Will you not help the 
Iferbert S. Houston, 
Vance McCormick, 
finance committee, 

York, 
HITCHCOCK. I ask to have read three shor 
California, following those I introduced i: 

Saturday last. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. 
will read as requested. 
The Seeretary read as follows: 


cause by a substantial contribution? 

treasurer; George W. Wickersham, 
Cleveland H. Dodge, Oscar 8S. Strauss, 
Bush Terminal Sak Luilding, New 


tel 


} 
ito The 


Srals 


RECORD 


If there is no objectior , Lie Secre 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., Octobe 
tc G 


scnate 


M, Ilitcncock, 
Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 
vy mailed 663 signatures on petition to Senator J: 
Mrs. L. P. Boyce, 
Women’s League for Peace Trcat 
Mrs. Ray LYMAN WILBUR, 
Ire 


)IINSO 


Neerctary 
sident 


PASADENA, CALTY., October 10, 1919, 
v HiITcHcock, 

United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
the Pasadena Clearing House Association have to-day sent 
ng telegram to United States Senator H1ikmam W. JOHNSON: 
Pasadena Clearing House Association, representing the unani 
ntiment of the banks of this city, respectfully request that you 
your opposition to the ratification of the peace treaty and th 
ue of nations covenant. We believe that the business interests of 
ection are practically unanimous in their desire for prompt rati 
of the peace treaty and the covenant of the league of nations.’ 

I. B. COULSTON 


the fi 


FRANCISCO, CALIP., 
itor IItTeHncocK, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


the following telegram has just been sent to Senator Hiram W. 
INSON: 
\fter months of careful study, listening to debates and talks. hea 
f speech at Fairmont Hotel, the San Francisco Center of Cali- 
rnia Civie League, the largest clvic body of women in San Francisco, 


aiving over 2,400 members, held membership meeting Thursday, the 


6th, and overwhelmingly voted for league of nations without amend 

nt or reservations We beg your change of vote and support of 
May C. Bourn TUcKker 

Mr. CAPPER presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Wil- 


lowdale, Kans., 
il 


remonstrating against universal military train 

¢, which was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mir. SMITH of Maryland presented a petition of sundry citi- 

chs of Aquasco, Md., praying for the ratification of the proposed 

eague of nations treaty, which was ordered to lie on the table 
REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 

Mr. OVERMAN, from the Committee on Judiciary, 
Which was referred the bill (S. 2692) to amend section 24 of the 
act entitled “An act to codify, revise, and amend the laws relat- 
ing to the judiciary,” approved March 3, 1911, reported it with 
an amendment. 

Mr. KING, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to which 
Was referred the bill (S. 729) to amend section 217 of the act of 
Congress entitled “An act to codify, revise, and amend the penal 
laws of the United States,” approved March 4, 1909, reported it 
with an amendment. 

Mr. WARREN, from the Committee on Appropriations, 


the to 


to 


% which was referred the bill (H. R. 9205) making appropriations 
4 to supply deficiencies in appropriations for the fiseal year ending 
: 
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consent, 
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June 
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1920, and prior fiscal years, and for o Dury 
reported it with amendments and submitted a report (No. 273 
thereon. 
i NESSEI ! 

Mr. SHEPPARD. From the Co ( I 
port back favorably without amendm bill (S. 3193) to 
authorize the Tennessee Bridge Co ‘ charte 
under the laws of the State of Tem St l i. bridge 
across the Tennessee River ne Loud i | f submit ; 
report (No. 272) thereon. I ask unanin om for the 
present consideration of the bill 

There being no objection, the Senate, in f the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, and it was read follows: 

Fe it enacted, ctc., That the Tennessee Bridge poration ch 
tered under the laws of the State of Tennessee, be, and is hereby, ant! 
izel to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches there 
across the Tennessee River at a point suitable to the interests of navigé 
tion near the city of Loudon, Loudon County, Tenn., in a ‘ Ww 


reguiate the constructio 


t provisions of the act entitled “An act to 
of bridges over navigable waters,’ approved March 25, 1906 
Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal t 
xpressly reserved. 
The bill was reporied to the Senat ithout amendment, « 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the | 


and passed, 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 
d the first 
the second time, and referred as follow 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

\ bill (S. 3259) for the publie prot 
infancy and providing a method of coope 
ernment of the United States and the 
Committee on Public Health and National Qu 

By Mr. MYERS: 

A bill (S. 8260) relating to the creatic 
of the Armies of the United States; to the 
Affairs. 

sy Mr. 

A bill 5261) providing for ihe pure hase or 
of a site for a target range at or near Great Piece Meadows, 
the State of New Jersey ; to the Committee on Military Affair 

3yv Mr. SMITH of Maryland: 


A bill (S. 3262) granting an 


Bills 


l 


were introduced, rea Lime, and, 


ection of maternity 
ration between 
several St 


ates ; 


arantine 


Genera! 
Military 


office of 


the 


Committee o1 


mm of 


FRELINGHUYSEN : 
(S. condemnati 


increase ol ) SLO! 


Jane Ross: to the Committee on Pensions 
SHANTUNG PROVISION OF PEACE TREATY. 
Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask to have printed in the R 
orp, without reading, an extract from the Manchester Guardia 


in relation to the Shantung provision of the peace treaty 
There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 











io be printed in the Reconp, as follows: 

{Reprint from the New York American of August 29, 1919.] 
GREAT BRITAIN WARNED OF JAPANESE MENACE TO UNITED STares 1 
SHANTUNG—-MANCHESTER GUARDIAN SAYS AMERICANS FEE! line 
LAND WOULD IF TREATY GAve BELGIUM TO FOR 
“rBy Forbes Fairbairn, Universal Service staff rT 

‘Lonm lucaust 
“ Britain is experiencing 2 sharp awakening to the danger « 
secret treaties in which the interests of all the asseciated Govy- 


ernments are not concerned. 

“The Liberal Manchester Guardian to-day 
British Government against the Shantung 
points in the strongest terms to what it describes as the Jap: 
nese menace to the United States. says the Guardian 

‘* The action of the United States Senate Committee on | 
eign Relations for a direct amendment of the peace treaty « 
not be dismissed as a sentimentality or partisan obstructiv 

‘It has two main objects, both of which are h un ° 
standing, even at the risk of speaking too plainly. 

“*Primarily, the action arises from a deep and w 
conviction in America that a conflict with Japan impends. 
Secondly, most Americans regard the present Japanese Govern 
ment from the old Prussian Government only in 


this: Japan has not the physical resources for the struggle. 


solemnly warns the 


commitment 


mil 


rort 


idespread 


as dadiilering 


** “AMERICANS HIGHLY 
of the American 
anything that 


APPREHENSIVE. 
people 


seems 


“? yue 


sensitive 


Misses 


toward 


ex ordin 


are tri 
to aggrandize Japa 


wil 


Recently they have noted three things, filling them with appre- 
hension 
“* Pirst. The mineral and strategic advantag cruing from 


the Shantung privileges they regard as similar to the advar 
tages which accrued to Germany 
Lorraine. 

*“* Second. China’s betrayal the 
itself, but as highly dangerous, 
who in a future war would side with 


fram the ont yo of 
from the co ( 


1% rel s not « cious in 
| ‘ neonle 
‘TSE Ailel peopi¢ 


\ 
bec 
} 


the Oee 
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“<Third, Above all, they are profoundly moved by the fact 
that coincident with America’s entry into the war the Allies 
should have made secret arrangements with Japan affecting se 


closely the vital interests of America. 

“«This latter fact cut to the quick and convinced Americans 
ihat a greater peril lies ahead than they had believed. 

“*'They have no faith whatever in Japanese promises, for 
they recall the long list about Korea and Manchuria, as well as 
the infamy the 21 demands, and when they examine the 
promise now given and they see it involves the retention of 
economie privileges, and they know how little anything else 
matters in ithe expleitation of a weak country. 

‘* They (ihe American masses) do not believe in the power of 
he League of Nations to correct the evil. 

“*They argue that if seeret agreements have bound France 
and Britain to deliver Shantung to Japan, what evidence is 
there that France and Britain would later accept the risk of 
fercing Japan io relinquish the booty? 

“* MISCHIEF THEN BEYOND REPAIR 

“*Tf anybody confirms the Japanese title, so Americans rea- 
son, Japan will be intrenched behind the “ sanctity of treaties,” 
and the mischief will be irreparable. 

“*America, they say, can not validate a title intending later to 
impugn it. Morally and practically, it is better to prevent a 
wrong than to try to undo it later, they add. 

“*Tt is of the utmost importance that British Liberals be not 
Shantung seems far away to them, but 


oO} 


misled in this matter. 


ito America Shantung is almost as close as Belgium is to Eng- 
land. 


“*Tf British Liberals could imagine that the treaty were de- 
livering Belgium to Britain’s most serious potential enemy, they 
would understand the character of American sentiment. 

“*'The other phase of the opposition in the American Senate 
bears upon the fortunes of the league of nations. Here the 
motives are much more mixed, but it is fair to say that the 
opposition is exploiting its genuine fight on the Shantung set- 
ilement to delay the ratification and defeat the treaty. 

“*Shantung is thus both the end and the means. They wish 
to defeat it because it is intrinsically bad, and use it to defea 
other articles whose badness is clear to them but not clear to 
the rest of America. 

“*The main body of Republicans have no objection to sending 
the treaty back to Paris, disliking it on so many grounds; but 
they are concerned as politicians in throwing the enus for such 
action upon the President, and hope that the complex American 
interests centering around Shantung will furnish their oppor- 
tunity. It is almest certain that important consequences not 
now foreseen will flow from their action.’ ”’ 

PRICE FIXING. 
Mr. GORE. Tf also ask to have printed in the Recorp, with- 
out reading, a report of a speech delivered by Mr. Julius H. 
Barnes at Duluth upon a recent occasion, in which Mr. Barnes 
has the wisdom te say that price fixing has failed and has 
always failed and will always fail. I wish to say that the 
morrow cometh, and I shall take occasion at a later date to 
try to have that tattooed on the foreheads of some of the 
ardent champions of that ancient and exploded theory. 
There being no objection, the matter referred to was or- 
dered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
Rt ‘IXING FAILS, DECLARES BARNES—-URGES SOLVING 
RY ECONOMICS INSTEAD OF POLITICS, 

“ DuLutTH, Minn., October 19. 
ciation of price fixing by law and other undue inter- 
ference of Government in business was voiced by Julius H. 


TRADE PROBLEMS 


rrr 


*penuw 


sarnes, of Duluth, chairman of the United States Grain Cor- 
poration, in an address delivered at the Duluth Commercial 
Club last night. Analyzing the present problems of trade and 


industry, Mr. Barnes urged their solution ‘by economics in- 
stead of polities.’ 

‘I appear before you in the position of wheat director of 
the United States,’ Mr. Barnes declared, ‘and I have no sym- 
pathy with the office. 

“*The guarantee on wheat was fixed by law without consul- 
tation of either Herbert Hoover or myself, but when the Gov- 
ernment places the responsibility of carrying out a war-time 
measure there is no alternative except to take the post and re- 
main at it until a year after the war has ended. 

“*Price fixing by law has always failed and always will 
fail. 

“<The grain corporation was not a price-fixing body. It 
was the great merchant of the country, a legalized trading 
monopoly. The same is true of the Food Administration in 
other commodities. You can fix trade margins, but it must be 
done with great care that there is sufficient margin left all 
along the line.’ 
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“Defending the grain corporation, Mr. Barnes said that 
$5,500,000,000 worth of foodstuffs were handled for the Aj}jo< 
and the United States without a profit and that the $20,000,009 
profit shown after two years of war work was made on trajo 
with neutral countries, which were charging the Allies exoyr. 
bitant rates for the tonnage and should be made to pay 9; 
added price on grain.” 


NEGLECTED GRAVES IN FRANCE. 


Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, in the last number of ¢)) 
Literary Digest, the number for October 18, 1919, under ihe 
head of “Neglected graves in France,” is printed a letter 
written by Mrs. Edward McClure Peters to the New York 
Tribune. The letter speaks of the neglect and bad management 
ef cemeteries in France in which United States soldiers are 
buried. The letter is caleulated to create more or less disquiet 
and anxiety among those who have friends and relations buried 
in Franee. Through Col. Charles C. Pierce, of the Graves 
Registration Service, and chief of that service, I have received 
some communications relative to this letter, which I ask may 
be printed in the Recorp. The first is a cablegram from Gen, 
W. D. Connor, of the Services of Supply in France, the cx! 
gram being sent on receipt of this letter, which had been 
warded to him; also copy of a letter written by the Quart 
master General to one of the young men whose name is men 
tioned in the letter of Mrs. Peters; also a circular issued by 
Col. Charles C. Pierce to all the members of the Graves Rex: 
tration Service and also a letter from Gen. Pershing to (Col, 
Pierce. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the comm 
tions will be printed in the Recorp. 

The communications are as follows: 

“ Letter received here and promptly acted upon. Practical! 
all large cemeteries in France created during the past summer, 
one of the driest seasons for many years; as result the ceme 
teries still have new and unfinished appearance, which will 
disappear when grass and flowers have chance to grow. I: 
spections of cemeteries by supervisors are made monthly an 
caretakers are paid monthly, hence nothing extraordinary in th 
caretaker at Thiaucourt not having seen anybody for three weeks 
He has been replaced by two discharged soldiers as caretak: 

‘With regard to incorrect names, many of these, in absence 
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of identification tag, were obtained from identifying lette: 
and in some instances are incorrect. All data on crosse: 





being compared with data on individual casualty cards. 

is a big task, and involves careful work, which will take sevy- 
eral months to complete. There is no discrimination betwee! 
officers and men. In the concentration of bedies in some case 
the bodies of officers were grouped together and the 
were similarly grouped. 

“ Cemetery at Thiaucourt is laid out according to the approved 
plans for our cemeteries, and our American Expeditionary 
Forees cemeteries are vetter looking than French or British 
cemeteries that I have seen in France. All have white fence 
around them, paths are graveled, and grass has been sown, « 
will be as soon as weather conditions warrant. Have received 
many commendations on the general appearances of our bi 
cemeteries, although, due te newness, they have not the shrub 
bery and trees usually found in old cemeteries. Cemetery at 
Cholly has discharged soldier caretaker, and, considering condi- 
tions, there are no just grounds for criticisms. Crosses in 
all cemeteries will have to be straightened from time to tim: 
until ground has thoroughly settled. 

“Statements that bodies of our dead are treated with ten 
derness and care are correct. Menil la Tour is not in car 
the French, but is one of our own cemeteries. 

“Tn a letter from Mrs. Peters September 14 she states, ‘As to 
personnel of the Grave Registration Service, I have met 
eral, and each has impressed me as being deeply penetrated wit! 
the sacredness of the task before him.’ 

“Our cemeteries are new. The ground has net had tins 
to settle, due to lack of rains. Anybody who desires can cr'l 
cize their look if they compare them with long-established cen 
teries at home, but can not eriticize with justice if they cou- 
sider the length of time they have been established and tl 
conditions under which they were created and are being kep! 
up. Most of our big cemeteries are in the battle areas, where 
living conditions are almost impossible and where labor is searce. 
* % * QOol. Kromer and I personally visit these cemeteries “s+ 
often as possible, and are impressed with the importance 0! 
this work.” 


men 














“As to the foregoing article on ‘Forgotten graves’ in ti 
New York Tribune, the Quartermaster General made reply ‘ 
the father of one of the young men, whose name is mentioned 
in the article, as follows: 
















INto. 


“<The Graves Registration Service, through its chief, Col. 
Pierce, has worked very hard to perfect cemeterial conditions 
Kurope, and the work of that service has progressed very 
itisfactorily, when one considers the large number of ceme- 
‘ies involved and, in fact, when all of them are new. The 
blic clamor in America for the return of our men from France 
ised the Graves Registration Service to lose almost its entire 
ersonnel of 15,000 men and 450 officers, and it 
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was therefore | 


nable to cope with the situation until some method of reorgani- | 


tion and the gathering of adequate personnel could be made 
ffective by the authorities in France. Those measures, we 
nderstund, have been vigorously taken up, and a cablegram 
rom Gen, Connor assures us that this work is to be zealously 
yressed until the work is complete and satisfactory. 
‘As to the markers and inscriptions, it should be stated that 
hese are only temporary and provisional. Measures have been 
ustituted for the substitution of some acceptable form of stone 


marker, and the National Commission of Fine Arts has been ,; 


isked by this office for advice with regard to design and mate- 
ial. The inscriptions placed on the temporary markers were 
he best obtainable at the time they were made. As in the case 
of national cemeteries in the United States, these will have to be 
orrected in accordance with the more perfect rolls of the Adju- 
ant General’s office and made official before they can be in- 
ribed on the permanent markers in each individual case.’ ” 


AMERICAN IXPEDITIONARY FORCES, 
GRAVES REGISTRATION SERVICE, 
QUARTERMASTER CORPS, 
S. “ IKAISERTIN AUGUSTE VICTORIA,” 
At Sea, July 13, 1919. 


U. S. 


Special G. R. S. Circular. 

/o all members of the G. R. S., regular and attached: 

1. Being temporarily recalled to Washington for consultation 
concerning future phases of our work, the chief of the G. R. 8. 
regards it as a great privilege to be embarked upon the same 
ship which is returning 18 units of our service, together with the 
ieadquarters of the Neufchateau area to their homeland, and he 
desires to place in your hands an expression, however inade- 
quate it may be, of his pride in your achievements and his grati- 
ude for the cheerfulness with which you have accepted your 
prolonged service in France, Belgium, Luxemburg, and Ger- 
nany, as well as the rare devotion to taxing and irksome duty 
vith which you have ministered to the bodies of our fallen com- 
rades and the anguish of their sorrowing kinfolk. 

~. Since the armistice there has been greater demand for your 
ervice than ever before. Some 40,000 isolated graves or such 

Ss were improperly placed during the months of ghastly combat 
have been removed to safer points of concentration by your 
hands, and the names of a multitude, previously unknown. have 
heen placed on the crosses of Jewish headboards that will sen- 
tinel these sacred shrines until more permanent markers shall 
he established. 

God alone knows how deeply you have gone into the very 
heart of splendid service and how much your heroic efforts will 
count in coming years for the comfort of your countrymen. 

!. forgive us for holding you so long. We could not let you 
30 while the lads who belonged to us were left sleeping by the 
roadsides, in lonely shellholes, or in flooded delis. 

». But now, the first big phase of our operations being prac- 
lically finished, you are going home, in the pride and comfort 
of a very great work very well done. 

G. May the God of battles guide you through the days to come 
und give you the priceless reward of His great recognition. 

CHARLES C. PIERCE, 
Colonel, Quartermaster Corps, Chief G. R. 8. 
AMERICAN EXPEDITIONARY IORCEs, 
OFFICE OF THE COMMANDER IN CHIEF, 
France, March 28, 1919. 
Col. CHaries C. Prerce, Quartermaster Corps, 
Chicf Graves Registration Service, 
imerican Lerpeditionary Forces. 

My Drarn Coroner: It is a pleasure for me to express my 
thanks and the thanks of officers and men of the American Ex- 
pcditionary Forces to you and your personnel for the efficient 
Work of the Graves Registration Service throughout the war. 

You arrived in France a lone advance agent of a branch of 
service which had still to be organized, and which war's exi- 
sencies and hazards made imperative. You and your first 
handful of workers labored unceasingly, overcame obstacles, 
tuxed your brains and hands to the utmost, and finally achieved 
al organization worthy of the highest praise, 
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On every battle field where Americans were engaged, and, 
having made the supreme sacrifice, were laid to their final 
rest, the results of your service were seen. 

Your personnel toiled, often exposed to the same dangers as 
front-line troops, and performed their duties there diligently, 
conscientiously, and sympathetically. The 
tained with our allies was admirable 

The consecrated service you rendered to the kinfolk of our 
soldiers in conveying information and allaying undue anxiety 
and fears, the part you played in acting as personal representa- 
tives for thousands of soldiers’ relatives, meets not on!y with 
the appreciation of the entire American Expeditionary Forces 
but the gratitude of the American people. 

A work so comprehensive in its scope, yet characterized by 
a humanitarianism that is indeed laudable, stands forth in 
bold relief as a labor of duty and sympathy that will be «a 
credit to our country forever. 

Sincerely, yours, 


linison they main- 


JOHN J. PERSHING. 


ADDRESS BY 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I ask to have inserted in 
the Recorp an address delivered by Robert Lansing, Secretary 
of State, before the regents of the University of the State of 
New York at their convocation at Albany on October 17. The 
address is on the subject of democracy, and contains also an 


HON. ROBERT LANSING. 


|; urgent plea for the ratification of the treaty, and particularly 





the establishment of the league of nations. 


There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 


printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
Toe POWER OF DEMOCRACY. 
{Address by Robert Lansing, Secretary of State of the United States, 
before the regents of the University of the State of New York at 


their convocation at Albany on Oct. 17, 1919.) 


“There come times in the lives of nations, as in the lives 
of individuals, when they should pause and look back along the 


path which they have been following in order that they may go, 


forward with a better knowledge and understanding of that 
which lies before them. The United States has reached such 
a time. The experiences of the last few years have affected 
materially our national life and our international relations. 
New conceptions of duty and of right have come into being. 
New manifestations of national power and national character 
have dispelled former doubt and apprehension as to the future. 
New ideas have assumed a prominent place in the political 
thought of the Nation and will affect either for good or evil 
the economie and social life of the people. It is indeed a time 
to stop and consider the lessons of the days through which 
we have passed, to weigh the facts with deliberation, so that 
we may wisely meet the problems which lie before us as a 
Nation. 

“As the Great War recedes into the past we are beginning to 
obtain a truer perspective of America’s part in the events 
which mean so much to civilization and to mankind. When one 
stands on a mountainside and gazes upward he is unable to 
gain an adequate conception of the height of the mountain. 
It is only as he looks back at the peak from the distant plain 
that he comprehends how far it towers above its fellows. So 
it is with American achievement in this war. During the stress 
of the days of effort we thought only of the way to accomplish 
the task. ‘To-day we realize the greatness of the accomplish- 
ment and all that it means. 

“And first of all we have obtained a truer conception of the 
American spirit and a better knowledge of American national 
character than we had before this time of trial. Whatever 
may have been said of the mercenary motives of our lives in 
former days, our acts have proven that this Nation is at heart 
true to the loftiest conceptions of duty and that it only needed 
the oceasion to demonstrate to a skeptical world that a great 
democracy was ready—aye, eager—to make any sacrifice to 
protect its principles of political freedom from the destructive 
forces of military autocracy. 

“As we review that period of the war before the United 
States became a participant and consider the course of action 
which neutrality imposed upon us, I do not wonder that the 
allied nations, which, though exerting themselves to the utter- 


most, could barely maintain themselves against the great mili- 
tary power of Germany, should have considered us a peopl 
| blinded to the truth by an inordinate fondness for wealth 


and ease, a people who had lost those high ideals which were 
the very pillars on which rested our national greatness and 
prosperity. 

“Nor is it strange that there should also have existed aimonz 
the German people, even after we entered the war, : belief that 
we did so unwillingly, and that the real reason for our taking 
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that step was because we had loaned so much money to the 
allied governments that their defeat would mean a tremendous 
io our financial institutions. Not only would our reputa- 
tion as money worshipers induce such a belief, but the reasen 





loss 


would appeal strongly to the German mind as logical and 
sensible 
Thank God, America never sank so low as that even in 


lhought! However great had become the power and temptation 

of wealth in the daily life of this Nation—and we should not 
deny its ever-growing influence during the years before we 
entered the war—the soul ef America held the flame of patriot- 
ism and loyalty to human rights which needed but a manifest 
tlanger to liberty to fan it into a consuming fire. 

“rem that epoch-making day in April, 1917, when the Con- 
vress of the United States so gloriously responded to the Presi- 
dent's eall to arms in defense of human rights and declared 
to the world that this Republic was in a state of war with the 
Imperial German Government the zeal and might of a united 
people proclaimed to friend and foe alike that they had mis- 
judged our national spirit. With a generosity unequaled 
America gave and gave and gave, until the mind fairly staggers 
in the vain effort to comprehend the vastness of the sacrifice. 
Of its men the Nation gave by the millions; of its wealth, 
by the billions; of its labor and energy and will, beyond any 
eomputation. Without murmur or hesitation and with an 
enthusiasm whieh has astounded the whole earth, men and 
women threughout this land answered every appeal of the 


Government to do or to abstain from doing, provided that 
they were assured that their compliance would help win 
the war. 


“ The universal acceptance ef the draft act was a triumph of 
the loyalty of the whole Nation which was as amazing as it was 
splendid. The foed-rationing without compulsion of law through 
the voluntary act of individuals was one of the most extraordi- 
vary manifestations ef patriotic devotion in this extraordinary 
time. The ever-increasing burden of taxation, the frequent ap- 
peals for war leans almest fabulous ip amount, and the re- 
peated campaigns fer the Red Cross and other humanitarian en- 
terprises were met by the people with a spirit of approval and 
ready response which for spontaneity has no equal in the annals 
of any nation. The demands for increased products of the field, 
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the mine, and the factory were met with the same spirit of will- | 


ingness and unflagging effort. 
lar support for a national cause. 

“It is needless to review the achievements of our urmies and 
navies, the organization and equipment of millions of men, their 
transportation overseas, and the essential and decisive part 
which they teek in the tinal vietory over the invading hosts of 
Germany. These are manifestations of the same spirit of devo- 
tion and zeal which inspired pepular effort in America and hear 

itness to what Americanism means and is. 


It is a marvelous recerd of popu- | 
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victorious. It was this great underlying certainty of impendiy: 
disaster which induced the millions of our people, as a sing}, 
man, te demand war. 

“Unmindful of the cost and inspired by a spirit. of devotio, 
to the cause, the American people deliberately entered the con 
flict with the stern purpose of doing their full share in savine 
democracy from the destruction which threatened it. We did » 
make war as avengers of the wrengs we had suffered. We made 
war as crusaders to wrest from prefaning hands the sacro, 
rights of mankind. 

“We are a nation of many bloods and many tempera). 
We are a conglomerate people. From every quarter of the exrt)) 
multitudes have flocked to our shores, seeking in America tha} 
freedom of thought and action and that possibility te rise whic! 
were denied them in the lands of their nativity. Without ih 
ties of kinship and without the common language and mod 0: 
life which give to most nations a streng bond of unity, we, is ; 
people, are held together by the great principle of democracy, 
which is fundamental to our existence as a Republie. Ours is 
a bond of political faith rather than a bend of common orizin 
In this we differ from other peoples, who possess a national char- 
acter built up from the primitive relationship of the family : 
the tribe, from ancient tradition and the pride of race. 

“American nationality and; American national character rest 
upen an idea. of publie and individual tiberty which is the vita! 
element in our national life. For that fdea our forefathers 
struggled, and, triumphing, they founded upon it this Republic. 
In the earlier period of our history as: a Nation those who c:me 
to our shores sought to escape from political oppression and ; 
social system founded upon class distinctions. But in recen 
years the dominant motive of our immigrants has changed. I: 
has been the desire of material benefit rather than to seek pei 
sonal freedem that those of foreign birth have come to th 
United States. The reason is manifest. Thespirit of liberalism 
in the past half century had beeome more and more potent in 
Kurepean countries and made less burdensome the monarchiica! 
and elass privileges. which had been so long the instruments of 
oppression. The deprivation of political rights and the all- 
pervading sense ef wrong and injustice ceased to be the chief 
impulses driving men from the lands of their fathers to tind 
new homes in America, 

“ With this change of motive on the part ef the aliens wl 
in later years landed at our ports and mingled with our peopl 
there was among thoughtful Americans a justifiable apprehen- 
sion as te how strong and how impelling was the American ide: 
imong the millions ef our foreign-born citizens and their cli! 
dren. It was reasonably asked whether these, without Americ: 


7 
ne 


| blood and without hatred of the political and secia! institutions 
| of the land from which they eame, would have the same passio1 
| for liberty, the same devotion to democracy, the same patriotic 
| fervor, and sacrificial spirit which had been manifested in pas 


* With such a shining reeerd of achievement us a State and 
as a2 people we ean fearlessly challenge the world to shew us | 


au nation which rese so unitedly and so greatly te ihe suppert 
of an ideal. It is the more remarkable when we remember that 
‘he American people were not spurred. to action by the presence 
on American seil ef hostile armies or the sight of devastated 
hemes; that they had net witnessed the scenes of horror and 


desolation which stir men’s souls to the depths and eall them toe 


come Inasses oT smoking ruins; and that their dear ones had not 
heen drugged away to slavery or werse by 2 brutal soldiery. 
\nd yet, with none ef these personal ineentives to take up arms, 
the United States as a Nation and its citizens as individuals 

entered the 
vith an iren determination to sacrifice their all, if need be, te 
anquish the foe of human liberty. 


war against the unholy alliance ef Central Europe | 


generations of Americans, 

“This Wor'd War has dispelled that doubt forever. Con 
clusively and emphatically the answer has been given. Tl 
experience of the United States in this great erisis of history lias 
proven to the world that a nation, though it be a mixture of 
races cemented together by a political idea, is.as truly a nation 
as one reoted in common hirth and in centuries of land ten! 


| We may not possess nationality in the physical sense, bui w 
deeds of vengeance; that their cities and hamlets had not be- | 


What is the explanation of this sponianeous wprising of a | 


vhole people, a people numbered by the scores of millions? 
oubt the disregard of American lives and rights caused by the 
ilesperate 
night. doubt the utter lawlessness of the German leaders 
and the brutality of the German seldiery awakened a passionate 


desire to punish a nation which permitted such deeds, 


* 
VO 


country were factors in areusing the wrath of our people. But 


Ne | 


character of the struggle affected many, as well it | 


No doubt | 
the plots and intrigues of the Imperial Gevernment against this | 


null these reasons combined are insufficient to explain the una- | 


nimity of the Nation in its demand for war against the Central 
Powers. It was something deeper and more impelling than 
these causes of war which was decisive. Almost without warn- 
ing om impulse to enter the war swept over the country, an im- 
pulse arising from the conviction, which had been unconsciously 
vaining strength for many months, that liberty and democracy 
throughout the werld would be imperiled if the Germans: were 


possess nationality in the spiritual sense. We know now ilia 
Americans ef to-day. whatever may be their blood, their |an- 
guage, their creed, their manners d€ life, are devoted to th 
American idea and to American ideals as are those whose 
cestors were identified with the early life of this Republic. 

“The satisfaction whieh we as loyal Americans feel in 
spiritual fidelity of our people to the underlying principle of « 
national life is intensified by the knowledge that a democri 
such as the United States, is ab'e, because inspired with 
true spirit of patriotism, to meet every emergency, how: 
creat. Patrietism, such as we witnessed in this country duri 
the war years of 1917 and 1918, makes a democracy a uni! 
purpose and effort. Its manifestation has given us a stro) 
conviction than we had before that in the principle of democra 
we have an instrument which can, through uniting the mig! 

a people, overcome international injustice and prevent the 
mission of those wrongs which have so frequently bee | 
eauses of war. 

‘* Demeeraey as the central principle of national life operaic> 
other than by force in preventing international conflicts ani 
preserving peace among the nations. An enlightened. peop'e, \\ hi 
reeognize moral obligation, possess a national conscience W!:lc! 
responds to sentiments of justice and right. The more complete 
the indtvidual. liberty and the more universal the enlightenment, 
so much the more sensitive is that eonscience, sa much the mor 
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It is only through the instrumentality ef democratic in- 
ions that the national conscience can give that expression 
f rpose and attain that control over srovernmental action 
h inspire for the nation the respect of its own people and 
nfidence of foreign peoples. 
democracy be honestly and firmly 
iple upon which the political system of a nati 
eovernment is bound to develop which is responsive to the 
» conscience of the people. With a government of that 
in deal frankly and without suspicion of hidden motive, 
are tempered by the great moral which 
the popular will. 
nt beeause of the sure 
some peoples and because of the common weakuesses of 
n nature with which only the ideatist fails to reckon, I 
that in general may regulate our conduct in interna- 
affairs on the assurance that a truly democratic State 
not knowingly wage an unjust war against 
r State. 
but there is another and possibly this even 
er than the one which I have just stated—for asserting 
he principle of democracy is the great enemy of war as well 
. great guarantor of international peace. If I have drawn 
onelusions from history I am correct in saying that the 
of every nation entitled to be called ‘ civilized’ desire 
and abhor war; that a people, appreciating the real ob 
have never entered upon a war of conquest provided their 
found true and free expression; and that they do not will- 
oppress the weak or act unjustly toward their neighbors. 
{ word, the conscience of an enlightened’ people—and I mean 
eople’ all the pegple and not a privileged political class 
s the evil motives of their Government and only fails to 
national conduct aright when their public servants are 
ubject to the will of all or when they misrepresent the 
r desires. 
» insure to the world a continuing state of international 
democracy should be made the standing policy of civiliza- 
I mean real democracy, and not the mere form without 
ubstance. Real democracy, based upon individual political 
ty and free from class privilege or influence, is the only 
through which expression can be given to the conscience 
iation and to the popular hatred of war. 
are not aggressive and domineering. They resent and 
aggression by others. They are not influenced by cupidity 
iproper ambitions. ‘They are just to the powerful and to 
powerless. They do not violate their word or permit per- 
ambitions to divert them from the constant purpose to 
at which is right. 
{ am firmly convinced that if every nation was a democracy 
lity, as is this Republic, universal peace would be a 
iplished fact and not a goal toward which the world looks 
longing eyes striving to devise methods by which it may 
iined. 
anwhile we must seek other means of checking the 
ful use of force among nations. Every agency therefore 
has for its purpose the prevention of international wars 
© preservation of international peace deserves the earnest 
“senerous support of all men whose horizon is not limited 
selfishness or ignorance. The American people, with their 
rrence of war, should be the last to reject any instrumen 
which gives promise of preservilg amity between nations 
of hindering, if it does not actually prevent, an appeal to 
Political antipathies and partisanship ought not te 
ience the consideration of a great plan of international or 
ition to support a state of peace. Objections have been 
to the covenant of the league of nations which is incorpo 
in the peace treaty with Germany. It is not to be won- 
considering the complexity of the subject. In fact 1 
it believe such a document could ever be so perfectly drafted 
would win unanimous approval. But none of the objec 


the 


1 is erected, 


established us 


tiv 


its acts sense 


men of 


yw 
aggressive or 


reason Is 
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} 
ot 
al, 


While this may be considered an over- | 
ignorance which prevails | 


to restrain the use of force in the settlement of their disput 
If, after a fair trial, the league fails to accomplish its objects 
then is the time by amendment to make the covenant 
efficient. 

‘Such action as that which taken by the ference 
Paris when it adopted the covenant makes for peace, but, dos 
not insure its permanency. It is a powerful agency, t not al 
all-powerful one. The only certaintly of unbroken peace in 
this world, I believe, lies in the general adoption of ce mocTacy 
as the supreme political principle of all nations. Until that 
time comes we must u other agencies, but must not expect 
foo much of them. Yet we should never lose sight of the real 
preventive or cease to advan¢ he poliey of democracy, of re 

| democracy, among the nations 
‘It fell to the lot of this country te demonstrate the might 


| developed and openly attacked individual liberty. gut this 
country is not free from the danger. To-day the righis of par- 
ticular classes over other classes of our population are being 
preached in our streets, and appeals to selfishness, te envy, and 
to ignorance, under the guise of justice, are being sent broad- 


cast 


Democratic na- | 


“We must not close our eyes to the progress of events and to 
ihe tendeney of the forces which are being exerted. We mus 
not rest in a state of indifference or of false confidenc It is 
time for action. Democracy is in danger from within rather 
than from outside the body politic. Again we, Americans, ar¢ 

| called to the defense of the American principle which is being 


ly do the people hold their government te the path of recti- | voted to peace. The United States, L am convin 
| the 
| States of the earth from seeking by united purpose and couns 


| to-day to take that thought to heart and resist every movement 


over which so much oratory has been spilt, bulks large 


ared with the will and purpose of the nations expressed in 
venant. It is my unqualified judgment that the league 
tions should be fully tested in its present form before being 
lemned, if for no other reason than that to reject it would 


discourage future attempts to obtain unity of action among | 


nations in the effort to avoid international conflicts. We 
lot as an influential power in the world assume such a 
sibility. 

(imitting, for the sake of argument, ali the faults and unde 
© features which its bitterest opponents have raised against 

covenant, I am prepared to say that it ought to be adopted 
tried, for it represents to-day an international concert de- 


| of political thought to temporize with and placate certain ele- 
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nation to check this movement er to discourage 








as well 


as the spirit of democracy. In this most critical time tl 
United States accomplished all that had ever been claimed 
and more than had been expected of it. By its deeds it 
proved that a people acting in their sovereign right possess the 
will and the power to meet a foreign foe with vigor and success. 
We have lived through an epoch which tested our democratic 


institutions extreme, and we have stood the test. Thus 


LO 


Li 


} 
Lo the 


in time of war democracy is magnificently vindicated. 
To-d iy new | roblems have arisen to ry the efficiens -.4 f 
democracy. Victors over autocracy, we have discredited the 


system of class based upon birth and title, and we have now to 
iIneet ne us Strongly though not as manifestly hos- 
tile to democracy and equality of individuals as the old classism. 
ft is in foreign lands that this new enem) radically 


classism 


has most 


throughout the land. Aposties of unrest and even of revo- 
lution, as well as others less radical and more sincere, taking 
advantage of the industrial and commercial confusion resulting 
the war, are seeking converts to doetrines which 
rrant special privileges to certain groups of citizens and to de 
prive others of these private rights which are inseparable from 
the American conception of individual liberty, 


irom aim ” 


attacked not only by insidious foes but by friends who fail to 
see the wrong which they are doing. We must meet this new 
attack with the same unyielding and courageous spirit as that 


with which our soldiers met the Germans on the soil of France. 


[It took us long to realize the great menace of German imperial 


ism to the vital principle of our national life, but when it was 
realized we unitedly entered the conflict and fought on to 

tory. I believe that realization of the present dang vill again 
eall forth the best there is in this Republic and we will succeed 
in overcoming those who seek to pervert democracy by inject- 


ing into it a species of class imperialism which is more attractive 
than the ancient forms because it appeals to those who have suf- 
fered in the past from injustice and from denial of that equalil) 
of opportunity which it is the duty of democracy to maintain. 
“No truer declaration was uttered than ‘ Eternal vi 


ever igi- 
lance is the price of liberty,’ and the 


American people ought 


which is out of accord with the liberty and equality of the citi- 
zens of this Republic without distinction as to race, ' 
dition. The dangers, as I see them, are a disposition to 
promise the principle of equal rights with the demand for spe- 
cial rights; an apparent willingness to conciliate by 
sions in order to avoid for the time being at least those evil con- 
ditions which threaten to result from the denial of class privi- 
leges; a timidity in meeting the issue squarely and boldly 
pointing out in what way it menaces the idea of democracy ; 
and last, but by no means least, the tendency of many 


cla Ss, or CO 


com 


conces- 


leaders 


ments of our population by accepting in a measure undemo- 
eratic doctrines which pjpinly violate the principie ¢ 
the American political system. 


essential 


“During the progress of a war opportunism, if it does not 
mean lawlessness, is always justifiable in the struggle for vie 
tory, but in time of peace when face to face with ¢ ial 







































































‘ problems, national and international, opportunism 
ort of shallow minds impelled by political ambition 
and greed for power, or by a moral cowardice which is as con- 


temptible ; t is un-American. We enn not meet successfully 
he present problers by following leaders who, to advance their 
own political fortunes, counsel an abandonment of principle for 
he sake of expediency. By adopting such a policy we will 


and encourage 


strive for a elassism 


weaken the of democracy 


those wl 


American conception 


o consciously or unconsciously 


which can not be reeonciled to that conception. If we had lis- 
tened to the opportunist, we would never have been an inde- 
pendent people; we would never have been «a Union; we would 


itered the World War. 
America will never accomplish 
io the world that democracy 


never have ¢ 


funist now, its promised destiny 


eT prove 


risix, however grave, and of protecting individual liberty from 
it cit cnemy, special privilege, however disguised by popu 
iv phrase or pleasing epigram. 


‘Democracy has made this nation what itis. Democracy can 
make the world what it ought to be. Whatever may happen, 
we must not shrink from the duty of maintaining in this coun- 
try democracy in its purity, and we must not cease our efforts 
its cause throughout the earth. A great chapter of 
the history of the United States is being written in these 


to ndvance 


days It must not be recorded that we made ‘the world safe 
for democracy,’ but that we failed to make * America safe for 
democracy.’ 

“Let us not forget what American democracy has done for 
human liberty. Let us not forget what democracy can do for 


universal peace. Democracy was worth fighting for and worth 
dying for, and it-is worth guarding sacredly from every con- 
miminating influence. With it as the dominant idea of our na- 
tional life no American need fear for the future of this Republic, 
With it as the supreme political principle of the nations, we 
may look forward to an era of permanent peace.” 


STABILIZATION OF 


Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I ask to have printed in the 
RECORD a memorial from members of the National Live Stock 
xchange with regard to the stabilization of foreign exchange. 
Ft is only a short matter. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


FOREIGN EXCITANGE, 


(‘ONGRESS 


IRGES 


ASKED TO STABILIZP FOREIGN ExCHANGI 
IMMEDIATE ACTION IN EFFORT TO PREVENT 


VRESIDPNT BROWN 
PRICE BREAKS, 


“ CHICAGO, September 12, 1919. 


“Jo all 

“A grave situation confronts the American farmer and un- 
prompt action is taken by the Congress of the United 
States thousands of farmers and live-stock producers will be 
financially ruined. This condition is already with us, and is 
becoming increasingly dangerous as time passes. I refer to the 
present state of foreign exchange and the constant deprecia- 
tion in European money values. 

The Hon, Herbert C, Hoover, in his recent testimony before 
the congressional committee investigating war expenditures, 
pointed out the imminent danger in the following statement: 

({n extremely dangerous situation will result in case the 
(nited States Government does not assist producers in finding 
their goods. During the war American products of 
all kinds increased threefold. Unless there are permanent mar- 
kets for these products a terrible reaction is inevitable, counter- 
l! the production incentives, which caused the present 


VWembers of Congress: 


less 


eutlets for 


acting a 


efficiency The American Government must intervene by grant- 
ing credits to the nations needing foods. 
“*American farmers are entitled to the greatest consideration. 


Government stimulation their production must be guaran- 


\ tural production in all the European nations is near- 
ing normal state, but the countries which have emerged from 
ih | need American financial assistance for another 
Is 1 »] 

‘We are coming into a flood of production of foodstuffs in the 
northern hemisphere and again will have a great surplus in the 
United States If, in the meantime, Europe has not found 


credits to purchase the coming winter’s supplies, we are likely 
to have a glut and prices may fall below the cost of production 
to American farmers.’ 

“ Our farmers have never before had occasion to concern them- 
the matter of foreign exchange, but present condi- 
tions must inevitably bring this subject home to them. The ex- 
porter of American farm products is facing the future with 
great uncertainty, and well he might. 


selyes with 


If we listen to the oppor- | 


is capable of meeting any | 
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“A study of current exchange rates as of Friday, September 
12, 1919, showed the following: 


Normal . al 
value in ees 
Cor \ Monetary unit. | United bla 
: | States ane 
money. > ian 
1919 
a ‘ sieht Sead 
- = 
Cents. ( 
Austria Crown 20.3 
Belgium auld kxhds madd eee | 19.3 | 
(Czechoslovakia... ie anil ae: URL ee 20.3 | 
Denmark. od oF meet 26.8 | 
Finland PRON aS aco ves vbeced 19.3 
France akties Franc..... — 19.3 
Germany.. ; sieht st Mark...... 23.8 
I I oo i wrt cae Gk tania Pound sterling. . 486.65 
Greece ; Scees : SPPOCHEEB. «6c seee 19.3 
RE ee ee ee Sas Randi s6icccs de 19.3 
Jugo-Slavia it OS eee 20.3 | 2 
Netherlands...... We ctcaneneses 40.2 | 
Norway Tes clicgenee cue 26.8 | 
i, SRT Matis ctiernd<ss 23.8 | 
Portugal.......-. | BSCUGO. oescee- : 108. 00 y 
Roumania....... eer eno ae etc 19.3 
in ak, EET eee sor SOEs Seerel BENG scllcvecbes | 19.3 | 
NR ai ccd suns See ee | Ce 19.3 | 
i a a. ae | RAED siinme pais sane | 26.8 | 
Switzerland Freme......:< a 19.3 


‘Conditions in some countries have reached the point whe 
Wage increases mean little or nothing to the laboring man sinc 
the increases are paid in depreciating money. German coa 
ininers agreed to a longer day not for an increase in pay but pr 
vided they were given 2 pounds of lard, oleo, or other edib|: 
fats which their money can not buy. 

“ Foreign labor has never received the wages paid our work 
nen. Our mounting prices and wages to enable our peo)! 
meet them have brought our standard to a point Europe ca 
never hope to attain. It stands to reason that their wages, ev 
if accepted at face value, would not have the purchasing powe1 
provide more than the mere necessities of life. Convert the pur 
chasing power of this money at the present rate of exchange i! 
American food and it is not te be wondered that food is 
acceptable than money. 

“Tt has come to the point where many of the European \ 
tries can not possibly finance the purchase of foods, notwit! 
standing that the specter of starvation or its near ‘ relative’ 
malnutrition, stalks abroad in their land. Our farmers have re 
sponded to the appeals of our Government and have produced 
foodstuffs in abundance, and this is now available for sale and 
distribution. 

“This food has been produced under the handicap of higher 
wages and shorter hours, and the farmer justly expects his 
efforts to be rewarded by receiving a price commensurate with 
the cost of production. In the face of these conditions at hom 
and abroad one of two things must occur, viz: 

“1, American prices must be reduced to a point whic! 
enable Europeans to purchase our products. 

“9, American products must be consumed at home 
surplus of production will certainly lower present prices 
point where the producer must suffer tremendous losses. 

“As pointed out by Mr. Hoover, the only apparent solution is 
for the Congress to arrange for the establishment of a fund 
which shall be available to protect the credit of the buying 
countries. I do not advocate that this be turned over to them 
to expend in increasing their military equipment, but that 
shall be made available as loans upon proper security and solel 
for the purchase of American products, and particularly Ameri- 
ean farm products. 

“This condition will automatically adjust itself as soon as the 
European countries reestablish their agricultural and industrial 
enterprises and once more resume the exportation of products. 
Exchange invariably adjusts itself to the balance of commerce, 
and when this point is reached the stabilization fund could ! 
retired and normal conditions restored. 

“There can be no doubt but that the present uncertain nid 
hazard of financing is largely responsible for the recent slump | 
our live-stock markets. The time of our heavy fall and carl 
winter runs is at hand, and the packers must exercise care it 
filling their cellars—as they must do in the season of ieavy 
runs—with high-priced meat, which can not later be sold excel 
at a tremendous loss. 

“This is a matter which deserves immediate attention, and I 
respectfully urge upon all Members of Congress the great ipor- 
tance of taking the necessary action to stabilize the foreisn 
exchange before the disastrous effects are further felt by our |\ve- 
stock producers.” 
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THE IRLSH QUESTION, 
E ASHURST. Mr. President, I observe in the Concres- 
Recorp of the proceedings of Saturday, October 18, 1919, 
eech of the Senntor from Mississippi [Mr. Wrtiiams], 
red in the Senate on the 14th instant. In the Senator’s 
s will be found the following sentence: 
not been many days ago, Mr. President, since I heard upon 
or a pretense that over 50 per cent of the American Revolu 
~ troops were Irish when we gained our independence. 


President, in the latter part of the 


the year 


year 1778 and in the 
1779, during our American Revolution, 


part 

was dissatisfaction in England, and especially in Parlia- 
vith referenee to some of the movements of the English 
ere strictures were made in Parliament against Sir Wil- 


Howe, commander of the English forces on the American 
ent, und a parliamentary investigation was had as to the 
ions and movements of the English troops in America. 
Galloway, who had been for some 12 years 
ithe house of delegates or the house of assembly 
Pennsylvania Legislature, was called upon to testify be- 
joint committee of the two houses of Parliament. His 
ony was published in the Royal Gazette, then printed by 
Rivington, printer to the King, and in the issue of the 
of October 17, 1779, the original of which is in 
Congressional Library, so I am informed, and photographic 
of which I have here, the following testimony, among other 
was given by Mr. Galloway: 
(. That part of the rebel army that enlisted in the service 
, were they chiefly composed of natives of America 
part of them English, Scotch, and Irish? 


answered : 


ti } Joseph 


of 


Gazette 


ol the 


the 


or were 


Galloway 
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other race in Europe. In our own Revolution we recall Gen. 
Greene; Gen. Richard Montgomery, who fell at Quebec and who 
was so highly esteemed as a soldier by that other great soldier, 
Aaron Burr, that when Montgomery fell at the head of his men, 
Burr rushed forward alone and, under fire of the English guns. 
earried back the precious body of Gen. Richard Montgomery ; 


Gen. George Clinton, brigadier general, governor of New York, 
and twice Vice President, was an Irishman; Andrew Jackso 
whom as a soldier and statesman neither mun nor muse ¢: 
praise too much, was born of Irish parents who came from 


Carrickfergus, 

We perceive that the Duke of Wellington, the Lron Duk 
an Irishman. So were Lord Kitchener and Lerd Roberts and 
Gen. I’rench. 

Gen. James Shields itor fi { Stat 
man. 

In our War between the States remember Gens. Phil Kear- 
ney, McDowell, McCall, Thomas, Meagher, and gallant Pa 
Cleburn, all of Irish origin; and who does not recall the gr 
triumvirate, Sherman, Sheridan, and Grant, all of Irish par 
entage? While on this subject let me remark that no more 
splendid figure arose out of the Civil War than the Irishman, 


Stonewall Jackson. 

Charles Thomson, patriot, was born in Magheru, County Derr: 
Ireland, November 29, 1729. He was brought to this country in 
i740, attended the academy of Francis Allison, while still 
very young was made principal of a Friends academy at New 
He was respected and trusted by the colonists, and 
was a prominent lecal leader during the strained relations with 
the mother country. He was the secretary in every Continental 
1774-1789, and from the private memoranda that 
made compiled a history of the Revolution. 

[It will be remembered that Judge James Wilson, the gr: 
father of President Wilson, was born in County Down, Ireland 
that the ancestors of President James K. Polk came from Done 
gal, Ireland; that the ancestors of President James Buchanan 
and President McKinley came from the same vicinity; that the 
ancestors of President Arthur came from Antrim, Ireland; and 


that the mother of President Roosevelt was Irish. 


and 


castle, Pa. 


Conaqress, lhe 


nil- 






Acricola, who was born A. D. 37 and lived until about A. D. 93, 
advised the empire builders of his day that 
Rome should war down and take possession of Ireland so th 
dom might be put out of sight. 
Thus, in this early Roman reference to Ireland we pick up 
for the first time the golden thread of Irish militant resistance 
| to imperial exploitation, and this thread of courage and pa- 


| kings and 


e hames and places of their nativity being taken down, I can 
the question with precision. There was scarcely one-fourth 
s of America; about one-half Irish; the other fourth were Eng 
nd Seotch 
President, that is what appears in the Royal Gazette, 
hed by Mr. Rivington, printer to the King, im its issue 
October 17, 1779. Let me call attention to the fact that the 
Senutor from Idaho [Mr. Borau] introduced a resolution som: 
in July, as fellows: 
lved, That the Senate of the United States earnestly requests ! 
merican peace commission at Versailles to endeavor to secure for | 
d De Valera, Arthur Griffiths, and Count George Noble Plunkett 
ing before said peace conference in order that they may ent 
ise of Ireland. 
this resolution an amendment was offered by Mr. Vi “HI 
ssachusetts, as follows: 
ed, That the Senate of the United States express its sympathy 
the aspirations of the Trish people for a governmeut of its own 
Ss amendment was adopted unanimously. 
roll eall was then had upon the resolution as amended, 
here were 60 yeas and 1 nay, the nay vote being the Sena 
rom Mississippi [Mr. Wrraaams]. I ask unanimous con 
hat that vete on the roll call may be inserted in the 
VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
vote by yeas and nays referred to is as follows: 
It announced—yeas 60, nay 1, as follows 
YEAS—60. 
Nrance La Follett Nansde! 
Gay Lenroot Reed 
Gronna Lodge Shepparcd 
Harris MeCormick Sherman 
Harrison McKellar Simmons 
Hitcheock McNary Smith, Ariz. 
n Johnson, Calif. Moses Smith, 8. Cc 
Jones, N. Mex. Nelson Smoot 
Jones, Wash. New Spence: 
. Kellogg Newberry Sierling 
Kendrick Norris Sutherland 
Kenyon Nugent SW anson 
Keye Page Walsh, Mas 
Kirby Phelan Walsh, Mont 
Knox Pittman Watson 
NAY—1 
Williams 
NOT VOTING—35. 
Harding Owen Stanley 
a Henderson Penrose Thomas 
i Johnson, $. Dak. Phipps Townsend 
King Poindexter Trammell 
= a McCumber Pomerene Underwood 
S McLean Robinson Wadsworth 
os Martin Shields Warren 
By Myers Smith, Ga. Wolcott 
i Overman Smith, Md. 
4 le resolution was passed 
ir. ASHURST. The Senator from Mississippi is a historian, 
nid he can not deny that in the field of war the Irish race has 
turnished more luminaries than Lave been furnished by any 





trietism runs through al! Irish history. 
On the one side is the “* warring down ” so that freedom might 


be put out of sight, and on the other it is the eternal struggle to 
uphold the rights of free men. 

Contemplating the Europe that existed before the Christian 
in the east we find Greece; in the west we find Ireland, and 
it is Ireland alone amongst the lands of western Europe that 
preserves the reeorded traditions of its speech, culture, and song 
that cennect the half of Europe with its ancestral past. 

It was the Irish lit the lamp of genius in tl 
of Eurepe. 

When the unlettered Welch and English ancestors of the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. Wiri~1ams] and myself were staring 
in mute amazement ut the Pheenician and Carthaginian navi- 
gators who, before the Christian era, visited the Scilly Islands, 
then called the “Islands of Tin,” to obtain a supply of that 
metal, the Irish race was fully acquainted with the use of pre 
cious metals, the fabrication of fine linens, was fend of music 
and song, and was enjoying its literature. 


era, 


race that ie br 


When the Druids at Stonehenge, on Salisbury Plain, made 
their last midnight sacrifice, the triennial council of the Irish 
people was held at the great hall or court of Tara where Irish 


nobles assembled. 


King Alfred the Great ascended the English throne in the 
year 871 A. D., and he was indeed one of the world’s wisest 
and noblest men. He ruled for 30 years, and he proved himself 
to be a valiant warrior and an earnest patron of whaiev 


promised to promote the good of his people, but long befor 
Alfred ascended the English throne the Irish race had scat- 
tered throughout Europe manuscripts of priceless master- 
pieces limmed by Irish scribes; such as the Book of Kells in 


the library of Trinity College at Dublin, acknowledged to be 
the most beautiful book in the world; indeed, into its pages 
are woven such a wealth of ornament and it has such an 
ecstasy of art that the colors are as lustrous, as fresh, and as 
soft as though it was the work of yesterday, but the book 


was made 1,200 years ago. 
In the fields of oratory and poetry history swarms with the 
names of Trish orators and ! touched 


ns wer 


vhos il 


noetrs 
i 
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by the Promethean fire, and I e¢an do no better than 

clude by referring to the senior Senator from California [| Mr. 
PHELAN], a patriotic American of Irish parentage, who closed 
his able speech in the Senate on last Thursday with the fol- 
lowing language: 

We acted with mas snanimity in the war; we shall not assume a 
mean and pr sillanimous part in the constructive work of peace. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Predident: I have no intention of pro- 
longing the discussion of which the very able speech of the 
Senator from Arizona |Mr. AsHuRsT] is a part, but inasmuch 
as it no seems apparent that the yote on this treaty may 
largely depend upon the possession of the Irish vote, I shall 


at a later time attempt to show that neither party deserves it. 
VOCATIONAL TRAINING. 
Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I beg the indulgence 
of the Senate while I make a very brief announcement. 
Between 1 o'clock and 1.30 this afternoon a platoon of 
United States soldiers will give a drill in the open space in 
front of the Capitol. The significant part of this occasion is 


that of this platoon of troops not one could speak or write the 
English language three months ago. Half a dozen of us wit- 
nessed this platoon drilling and exercising this morning at 11 
o'clock, and I think I can say that we were tremendously 
inspired by what we saw. In brief, it made us feel a little | 
better about some of the problems that confront the Re- 
public. 

I merely wanted to urge as many Senators as possible to see 
this drill—it is well worthy of their time—and to estimate 
what these men have done under proper t eaching in the Army 
in the very short time they have been in sia service, remember- 
ing that they come from 14 different nations and three months 
azo could not speak or write a word of English. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I should like to 
inquire from the Senator from New York what significance 
there is to the fact that they could not read or write English. 
Have they taken some educational training since entering the 
Army? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes, Mr. President. These men have 
come from Camp Upton, on Long Island, where a battalion of 
640 soldiers who have been enlisted in the Army during the 
last four months, and who could not speak or write English 
in any degree whatsoever, has been undergoing training. This 
platoon of something like 28 men, representing 14 nationalities, 
some coming from as far away as Persia, has been touring the 
country under the command of a couple of officers, giving these 
exhibitions; and I assure the Senator it is one of the most 
remarkable things I have ever seen, 


Mr. WALSH of -fontana. I was simply interested in the 
effort toward teaching them. 
Mr. WADSWORTH. It is a new work inaugurated in the 


Army during the last five or six years, and it illustrates what 
ean be done by intelligent teaching and training, and, inci- 
dentally, toward bringing the Army closer to the people. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I wanted to ask ihe 
Senator, along the same line that the Senator from Montana 
was pursuing, to what extent do these soldiers speak English 
now, after their three months’ training? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I spoke myself, and so did other Sena- 
tors, with six or eight of them. They speak English quite 
readily. They understand anything you say to them. All the 
orders are given in English, and as they execute the commands 
they repeat the orders, with the numbering. It is really an 
astonishing achievement, and well worthy of the serious atten- 
tion of men who are about to legislate on the reorganization of 


the Army and a permanent military policy for the country. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow me, 
[ want to indorse cordially everything that he has said about 
the exhibition which we witnessed this morning, and I wish 

Senator would make it a point to see the next exhibition. 

| i revelation of what can be done in military training 
prop earried on, both as to linguistics and as to military 

t 3 3 aiscipiine, 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, just a suggestion along 
the same I/ine. 

About a year before we entered the war the Military Affairs 


Committee of the Senate added a rider to an appropriation bill 
which provided for the yocational training of men in the dif- 
ferent garrisons who might desire to take some form of voca- 
tional or industrial training. It authorized the Secretary of 
War, as I now recall, to select one of the garrisons to which 
men who desired to take this training might be ordered for in- 
struction. Of course, the entrance of the United States into 


the war stopped any proceedings under that provision of the 
law: but the subject of vocational training has been and is 
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very seriously discussed by the Military Affairs « 
mittee, and I believe the country has generally come to believe 
that men will be improved in their service to their count 
taking a proper course of training. That is provided { 

a bill for universal military training, if that is embodied 
Army reorganization plan; but even if it is not, it 
President, that there is no better place to Americanize t} 
who join the Army than in this particular branch of | 
ice. The Senator from New York might have called att: 
to the fact that the report of the Judge Advocate Gen 
the Army showed an immense amount of illiteracy in 
of the country. Much of that has been done away 
training which these men received in the service. 





all 


with 


THE MBEAT-P 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I have here a resolution :; 
by the Stock Men’s Club, of Spokane, Wash., with refere; 
the Kenyon and Kendrick bills relating to the packers. 4 
club is incorporated. In a letter sending this resolutio 
state that a membership of GO was present and that th 
lution was adopted unanimously. I ask permission to | 
the resolution, and that it may be referred to the Commi 
Agriculture and Forestry. 


CKING INDUSTRY. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. That reference will be m: 
rHE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 
Mr. BRANDEGERE. Mr. President, I ask permission to jaye 
| asested in the ReEcorp a letter from Clarence B. Miller. of 


Washington, D. C.,.containing extracts from the Duluth News 
Tribune describing the method by which alleged propaganda 
is being introduced into the public schools, intimating that 
is done by the League Enforce Peace, or that the materia] 
is furnished by them. 

There being no objection, the matter 
to be printed in the Rrcorp, as follows: 


ID. C., October 17 


lo 
referred to was « 


WASTIIINGTON, 


Hon. FRANK B, BRANDEGEE, 
United States Senaic, Washington, D. C. 
My DEAR SENATOR: Apparently there is a species of propa- 


ganda on foot by the League to Enforce Peace to which publi 
attention has not yet been directed. At least, I have not 
across it. 

The first concrete case to arise has just occurred at Duluth 


Minn. The superintendent of schools at that point is a Mr. 
Hoke, who is a southern Democrat, having been brought tw 


or three years ago from Richmond, Va., to Duluth to 
charge of the Duluth system of public schools. 

You will observe in the Duluth News Tribune, a Republica 
paper, published in the city of Duluth, under date of October 
12, an exposé of the prepaganda. It appears a little book 
has been issued purporting to give facts relative to the league 
of nations, but which actually contains a great deal of material 
which is purely propaganda. This attempt to seduce the m 
of the youth of the land is brazen and without a paralle|, 
far as I know. It appears that immediately upon the exposi- 
tion of the facts the board of education of the city of Dulut 


aca 
Huds 


SO 


took action, and the book has been withdrawn. Please not 
the editorial under date of October 14 in the Duluth News 
Tribune, and the paragraph which has been marked, calling 
into bold relief the vicious misstatements contained ihe 
propaganda part of the booklet. This is the only copy of this 
material which I have. Therefore, after you are through using 
this, if you care to use it at all, I will appreciate the favor 
if you will kindly return it to me. 
Very sincerely, yours. Cc. B. M1 
{Duluth News Tribune, Oct. 14, 1919.] 

‘ScnHoonL OUSTS PROPAGANDA OF PEACE LeaGuE—‘ Boost’ PAce_ iN 

COVENANT Book Is DestrRoYED AS RESULT OF NEWS TRIB EX 





UsepD IN LANGUAGE WorkK orn MEM El 


POosE—Book Nor To Bg 

HOKE’s OrnpdER TO TEACHERS. 

‘Prompt action by school authorities yesterday followed the 
exposure in Sunday’s News Tribune of the fact that a « 
the league of nations covenant was being made the vel 
bald propaganda for the League to Enforce Peace. Co} 
the covenant were ‘called in’ yesterday morning by t 
the title-page destroyed, and an order issued by Supt. J 
Hoke that the booklet be not used in language work or t! : 
student be required to memorize any part of it. 

* PRAISED LEAGUE PLAN, 

‘The action is exactly what the News Tribune sought 

“Objections to the booklet were not based on the text 
league covenant, but the fact that its title-page carried an ev! 
dent attempt to create sentiment favorable to the leas 
nations, 
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e title page bore the fellowing: an ¢ <ceedingly valuable booklet. of which the high school coul 
the Paris covenant for a league of nations; text of the | probably get enough copies for its civics and history classes for a 
lopted by the Paris peace conference, April 28, 1919. nominal cost. It is all the 
charter for world democracy ; framed by the representa- | The covenant alone has fair value; with the treaties it could 
f the victorious, free nations, be made of the greatest use and that without any more political 
Ixxtending to all the world the principles of the Declaration | taint than has all history and all civies. But to ust the covenant 
dependence, the Constitution of the United States, and the | in finelish classes is wholly without rhyme, reaso1 r se,” 
oe doctrine. mei 
Published by League to Enforce Peace, Bush Terminal Sal Duluth N rribune, O 12, 1919 
¢, 180 Forty-second Street, New York.’ P DA Peace Lea INVADES Sei CENTRAL Hicu § 
, ‘WHAT LEAGUE IS. " iy No ie a a oe ‘an _ rae flown he hen ' 
League to Enforce Peace carries on a nation-wide pub- | GETS INTO CURRICULI ANYHOW , 
impaign, through literature, meetings, press telegrams, | ‘Bald propaganda for the league of nations covenant has 
r propaganda, for the evident purpose of creating sen- | found its way into the course of study at Central High School. 
favorabie to the ratification of the league of nations | Students in all Enelish classes have been instructed to study 
int without protection of American rights. copies of a booklet which is a palpable effort to set out only 
Students in English classes were asked to produce the book- | material favorable to the covenant, and have been told that 
hen they reported yesterday. The title-pages were torn | they will be directed this week to memorize certain article 
(| the books then returned to them, students said. In at} of the much-discussed document. The booklets, issued by the 


one other class the booklets were taken up altogether and 
idents informed that ‘ they would not be used any more.’ 
lov. Hoke issued the following statement on the matter: 


“DR. HOKE’S STATEMENT. 





rhe pamphlets on the league of nations were ordered by) 
inerintendent, at the request of one of the high-school 
rs, for the purpose of teaching current history in the high- 
department. The pamphlets were approved by 
umittee on schools before they were placed in the hands 
children. Information on the league is the only thing 
vhich any person in the schools is concerned. There was 
hought of propaganda. 

(he titlepage, which has on it the only printing not related 
text, has been removed. No pamphlet will be permitted 
schools with the title-page on it. It will be used in con- 
with the history work for reference or reading. It will 
used in language work, nor will the children be asked to 
re any part of it.’ 
declined to make further comment on the episode.” 


history 


Tle 
rit 


“ WERE IT BELONGS, 


here is no impropriety in the covenant of the league of na- 

wing used in high-school classes. It belongs there; it 

history and immensely important. 

to use it. It is a matter of present interest. But where 
\v should it be used and from where should it come? 

(‘ertainly it should not come from the League to Enforce 


is 


This source of itself is so extremely partisan as to intro- | 


us partisan. Nor should it have any such introduction as 
icue’s cover page, which proclaims it ‘a charter for world 
racy,’ Which it is not; ‘framed by the representatives of 
ctorious free nations,’ which it was not; ‘ extending to all 
rld the principles of the Constitution of the United 
which it does not; ‘and the Monroe doctrine,’ which it 
iot and can not, 
other words, it is put into the hands of high-school pupils 
eries of bald misstatements. ‘The principal of the school 
d to tell where or how the books were secured or who 
ommended them. But he said the text was to be read 
inglish classes and one or two parts were to be memorized. 
vht there is the absurdity of the situation. 
in English classes is inexcusable unless to show what 
and how diplomacy obscures its purposes in blind and 
It is admittedly mighty poor English in ex 
To commit any part of it to memory 


I 


} 


meanings. 


hn and construction. 


sh is a travesty on what is worth while. 
does belong both in civics and in history. It points 
to teach both these subjects. Its framework belongs in 
form of government. ‘The construction of the 
it governing body in contrast with the forms of goyecrn- 
the three countries whose representatives framed it 
lo much to arouse special interest of students in forms 

ent and for critical contrast 

history it should be far more than a topic of current his 
It could be studied in connection with the treaties with 
and Austria, in contrast with, say, the treaties of 
Berlin, and Paris, which would arouse an immediate 


in the world of those days, what led up to those other 

es, What they did or tried to do, the world of then and now, 
be read and forgotten. 

y interest the school authorities also that digests of 


may 


. have been issued by the American Exchange Bank. It is 
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Moreover, now is the | 


To use this 


two treaties, with the covenant complete and an excellent | 


ix in the minds of pupils much of great value that otherwise | 


| 
j 


League to Enforce Peace, a_ prolifi: publicity bureau for the 


nations’ league without protection of American right have 
been introduced into the school curriculum. 
\l LAN beomRM, 
rhe title-page of the booklet hears the following ins ription : 


Paris for a league of nations: the 


‘The covenant text of 
» adopted by the Paris peace conference, April 28, 1919. 
‘A charter for world democracy ; framed by the representa- 
tives of the victorious, free extending to all the world 
the principles of the Declaration of Independence, the Constitu- 


nations: 


tion of the United States, and the Monroe doctrine. 

“* Published by League to Enforce Peace, Bush Terminal 
Sales Building, 130 West Forty second Street, New York, to- 
gether with the union printers’ label. 

NO INSTRUCTION, SAYS YOU) 


** Despite the obvious effort of the booklet to set out only the 
side favorable to the league covenant, Principal Leonard Young 
denied there was political bias in the introduction of the book- 
let. He declined to state where the booklets came from, whether 
or not the board of education had purchased them, or who had 
recommended them for use. He admitted the subject had been 
brought into the school curriculum and that the booklets were 
being made us without specific instruction from the board. 

‘Such board members could be reached were emphatic 
in their statement that they had nothing to do with it and that 
they would into the matter. 

“*The text is to be read in English classes the high school 
and one or two paris are to be memorized,’ Mr. Young said. 

“*Ts this addition to the curriculum under instructions from 


ot 


as 


look 
at 


ihe board?’ he was asked. 
BOARD NOT IN IT, 

We don’t have to ask the board about everything of that 
sort,’ he said. ‘The board doesn't tell us what to read in th 
schools. It is being read just the same as we read last year the 
book Democracy of To-day.’ 

“Questioned as to the book Democracy of To-day, M1 
Young said he could not recall its authorship, but that t 
book of essays. 

“Mr. Young waxed indignant when asked about the circum- 
stances under which the book on democracy and the booklet 
on the league covenant were introduced into the school You 
can find the democracy book in any library. The booklet on 
peace is not a textbook in the sense of the larger textboo! It 
comes to pupils without charge,’ he said 


*“*Who furnishes it?’ he was asked. 
HERE DOES IT COME FROM 
will have to take up with the board. 


to find out where it 


“* That matter you 

I don’t think you will be 
he replied. 
rhe id 


is a 
able comes from,’ 
before 


he continued, ‘just as we did 


“1 is simply to bring the text of the covenant 


#? 


the pupils of more mature age,’ 
with the book on Democracy of To-day.’ 
“* Have you read the inscription of the cover of the covenan 


copy, purporting to “ give to all the world the principles of the 
Declaration of Independence, and so forth?” ’ 
“:T didn’t know there was anything special 





he snid. ‘I wouldn’t want to discuss it. 
*““ WHAT * DEMOCRACY ” ¢ 
“A copy of a book, Democracy of To-day, which is not listed 
at the Duluth Public Library, was furnished to the New 
Tribune last night by a high-school student, who said she had 
studied it last year under direction of her teacher, and that sh¢ 
was continuing the study in classes this year. The book is by 
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Christian Gauss, a professor in Princeton University, with a 
portrait of President Wilson as the frontispiece, and the follow- 
ing principal articles: 

*‘Linecoln’s Gettysburg address, essay of Lowell on democ- 
racy, one speech by Lloyd-George, the Constitution of the United 
States, and 18 articles or speeches by latter-day Americans. 

“ Of the latter 18, 14 are by Woodrow Wilson, 1 is by Grover 
Cleveland, 1 by the late Theodore Roosevelt, 1 by Secretary 
Lane, of the administration Cabinet, and 1 by Elihu Root, for- 
merly of Roosevelt's Cabinet. 

Teachers of English interviewed last night expressed fear 
that any comment of theirs might prejudice them in their 
positions, 

‘In my elasses there is no thought of international or 
American polities in the way we read the covenant booklet,’ 
said Miss Harriet Gemmill, in charge of the English depart- 
ment at the high school. 


I tell the students it makes no difference whether they are 
for the league of nations or opposed to it. They are to study 
it simply as a matter of current interest, as something they 
ought to know about simply as loyal citizens. Our personal 
eonvictions are not mentioned.’ 


*CRASSWELLER’S STATEMEN 


We don’t want to put politics in the schools,’ said Frank 
Crassweller, chairman of the committee on schools. ‘ On .the 
other hand, anyone who studies current history must study the 
leugue of nations. The objectionable feature is the wording 
on the cover of the booklet introduced at Central. The inside 
of the pamphlet contains simply the text of the league of 
nations covenant. 

“IGNORANT OF ORDER. 

It may be that the copies from the League to Enforce Peace 
wore obtained simply because they were easily available. I do 

know who ordered the pamphlets. 

‘I am satisfied that nothing is being used as a textbook 
unless arguments on both sides are being advanced. Sometimes 
an enthusiastic teacher advances his own ideas beyond what is 
proper. Sounetiuets a textbook is partisan. We recently de- 
eided to take from the courses a history textbook that became 
too political in the proposition of socialism and the controversy 
hetween eapital and labor. 
‘In this case I do not believe that anything is taught except 
the text of the covenant inside of the pamphlet.’ 
“ OTHER STATEMENTS. 
‘Statements of other board members follow: 
Rk. J. Coole: ‘I want to leok into this matter immediately. 
| helieve that after investigation the board will do what is right.’ 
‘A. C. Le Due: ‘ Neither the purehase nor the aceeptance of 
these booklets was authorized by the board in open meeting 
ir otherwise, as far as I know. It is all news to me, and I am 
ry much interested in it. I will give the matter attention.’ 
SOCIALISTIC ACTIVITIES, 
ir. WATSON. Mr. President, I offer the resolution which 
I send to the desk and ask to have it read. After the reading 
[ shall ask unanimous consent to speak briefly to the Senate 
the resolution. 
Che VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the reso- 
itbon 
The resolution «8. Res. 217) was read, as follows: 
W he there reason to believe that a number of the employees 
‘ederal Trade Commission have been, and now are, engaged 
socialistic propaganda and in furthering the organization and 
vth of secialistic organizations; and 


as if Bolshevism, with all that it implies, is to be met and 


\ ine in our country, it must be done by first ousting all its 
ents and advocates from public office: Therefore be It 


n the Senate of the United Sstates, That the Committee on 


luterstate Commerce of the Senate is hereby authorized and directed, 
} yminittee or otherwise, to inquire into and report to the Senate 
earliest practical date upon the truthfulness of these charges; 

d committee may conduct sucb inquiry by subcommittee or 

wise, and | shall be empowered to hold sessions during the reeess 
Senate; and for this purpose the committee or any subcommittee 

f is empowe red to send for persons and papers, to employ what- 


eve ssistance, either clerical or legal, they deem necessary to aid 
in conducting the inv tigation, to administer oaths, to summon and 
compel the attendance of witnesses, to conduct hearings and have 
veports of the same printed for use; and any expense in connection 
with such inguiry shall be paid out of the contingent fund of the 
Senate upon vouchers to be approved by the chairman of the com- 
mittee. : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Indiana asks 
unanimous consent te address the Senate upon this subject. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I inquire whether 
the resolution should not go to the Committee to Audit and 
“ontrol the Contingent Expenses of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is no doubt about it. That 
is where it will go; but the Senator from Indiana asks unan- 
imous consent to address the Senate on the resolution, 





Mr. WALSH of Montana. Oh! I was under the tm; 
that if was a request for present consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, if the Senator 
plates taking very much time, T shall object. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I think if the Senato, 
Florida will permit me to conclude what I have to 
will not occupy more than 15 minutes. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I will not make the cbjection, the: 
anxious to get the consideration of the calendar. 

Mr. WATSON. I know it will not exceed 15 minutes 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, may I ask the S¢ 
question ? 

Mr. WATSON. Certainly. 

Mr. SHEPPARD., Does the preamble to the resotutio 
“Whereas it is alleged” that these things exist, or 
state that as a matter of fact they do exist? 

Mr. WATSON. It says there is reason to believe they exit 
and if the Senator will listen to what I have to say, }h 
learn the reasons upon which I base the belief. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I did not follow the Senator closely 
the preamble say “ Whereas there is reason to beliey 

Mr. WATSON. Yes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator frem Indian 
ceed, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I should like té 
senator a question. 

Mr. WATSON. Very well. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The first preamble reads: 

Whereas there is reason to believe that a number of th 
of the Pederal Trade Commission have been, and now are, eng 
socialistic propaganda and in furthering the erganization and 
of socialistic organizations. 

Does that mean that they are doing this offictally ? 

Mr. WATSON. No. 

Mr. HIFCHCOCK. ‘That they are doing it as individ 

Mr. WATSON. Certainly: I do not mean that they are ep 
ployed for that purpose by the Government. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. ‘This is 2 private matter which ihe s 
ator desires to inquire into? 

Mr. WATSON. Precisely; and that they have been g 
these things, if my information be correct—and I think ii 
while they have been engaged as employees of the Feder 
Trade Commission in pursuing their official duties. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I notice that in the second “ whercus 
the Senater’s resolution states: 

If Bolshevism, with all that it implies, is to be met and over 


our country, it must be dene by first ousting all its adherents 
cates from public office. 


Does the Senator confuse Bolshevism with socialistic bx 3 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I have been for many yeurs a 
student of secialism. J think I understand its underlying phi 
losophy as advocated by its adherents and those who vi 
espoused its doctrines, from Karl Marx down to the presen 
time. Fundamentally there is no difference between socialis! 
and Bolshevism. I do not care to discuss that proposition, | 
ever. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I have not any objection. I was ply 
rather surprised that the Senator should appear to 1s 


| Bolshevism with socialistic beliefs. 





Mr. WATSON. There is no question about the twe being 
precisely the same, in that fundamentally they believe hi 
collective ownership of all the means for the creation of wealth, 
all the means for the distribution of wealth, and all meth 
communication. That is the fundamental proposition. | 
zo into that at length, if the Senator cares to hear it; | 
apart from the object of the resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from I[ndiw 
proceed. 

Mr. WATSON. Mzv. President, for some weeks I hav l 
investigating socialism in the various departments ef the (ov- 
ernment, and I have been astounded at the number oi 
herents in office and the very solid manner in which the) 
to be intrenched in our governmental affairs. From ti 
time I may call the attention of the Senate to the numb 
socialists engaged in the different departments and the nici hot 
of their activities, but my present purpose is to deal onl) 
those employed by the Federal Trade Commission, 

What I say in support of this resolution is in no Wise 
defense of the packers. Their activities are being investizuted 
by another committee of this body. If they are guilty, ‘ley 
should receive the punishment they deserve; if they are inno 
cent, they should be exculpated. With that investigation I am 
not familiar, nor fis it my present purpose to discuss it. 1 wcll: 
tion it only to call attention briefly to the socialistic acti\ ities 
of some of the employees of the Federal Trade Commissio2 


J 















































were chosen to investigate the operation of these sad 


‘ly theory is that, no matter what business is subject to 

tigation by the Federal Trade Commission, it is entitled | 

and decent treatment. The agents of the Government 

be sent out to investigate and not to persecute. They | 

id impartially collate the facts and transmit them to the | 

rederal Trade Commission in order that that body may come 

conclusions concerning the questions involved. But 
-¢ eases that course has not always been pursued. 

following is an extract from the Report of the Federal 

reade Commission on the Meat Packing Industry, Summary and 

i, issued June 24, 1919: 
Walier Y. Durand, who had general charge of the investigaiion and 


fting the report; Francis J. Heney, who’ conducted the publi 
gs of inquiry and the investigation of facts connected therewith : 


\ i B. Adams and Basil M. Manly, who assisted Mr. Heney in, re- 
vely, the investigations and the hearings; Stuart Chase and 
1 W. Tator, who had general direction of investigating and 


its; and George A. Stephens, who had charge of the statistical 
and also with Mr. Adams, of the investigation of marketing 

is, <All the foregoing except Mr. Heney contributed in an impor- 

degree to the drafting of one or more parts of the report. 

portant aid in the preparation of portions of the report or in the 
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igation was given by William W. Bays, Vanderveer Custis, John 
, E. A. Goldenweiser, Earl 8. Haines, A. 8. Kravitz, William 
Johann G. Ohsol, Edwin C. Reed, and G. O. Virtue. 


Dy 


otz 


nes 


Valuable assistance, especially in the field, was also rendered by 

Nelson M. Barrett, Lewis F. Bond, Robert M. Buck, W. W. Childs, | 

, Cowie, Sam Evans, Everett I. Haycraft, Byford E. Long, Hugh 
7 [clsaac, Donald D. Sells, and Walter M. Twombly. 


Che object is, it will be seen, to acknowledge the services of | ; : =a ‘ ae ; : 
ony i , " ge t | bers of the Federal Trade Commission, and to them frequently 


inen, and to extend the grateful thanks of the Federal 
ide Commission to them for the service rendered. 
y been involved in socialistic activities, but some of them 
ve been to a most amazing degree, and it is to them that I 


1 
| 
| 
President, all these employees are not Socialists nor have | 


re particularly to direct the attention of the Senate at this | 


information is that Mr. Stuart Chase, as the above-ac- 

vledgement recites, had general charge in Chicago of all the 

estigations of the meat-packing industry and supervision of 

the investigations of independent packing companies through 

the United States. He was married in 1915 and, together 

h his wife, spent their honeymoon doing slumming work and 

ing an investigation of a social character in Rochester, N. Y. 

collaborated in writing a book called “A Honeymoon Ex- 

eriment,” which plainly shows the socialistic views of each. 

Since that time he has been a great contributor to magazines 

(d newspapers of a socialistic character, and has written many 
ticles against what he is pleased to call capitalism. 

lis office at Chicago, the office of the Federal Trade Commis- 

on, during the investigation of the meat packers was in the 

Conway Building and it at once became the center of socialistic 

tivities. He organized and afterwards became the president 

the Fabian Club, a society founded for the express purpose 

furthering the doctrines of socialism. About him in the 

lcral Trade Commission headquarters were grouped such 

as Victor Berger and Irvin St. John Tucker, both of whom 

‘ been indicted and convicted under the espoinage act, and 

y other extreme socialists, and his office became the rendez- 

of a number of men devoted to the destruction of property, 

verthrow of government, and the, consummation of 

ils of socialism, 

Was active in securing the attendance of the employees of 

cderal Trade Commission at a meeting at the Coliseum in 

so at which Victor Berger and other socialists and radi- 

ade inflammatory speeches. He signed and approved a 

hlet called “ What Happens in Military Prisons ” and also a 

port of the Treatment of Conscientious Objectors at the 

)) I-unston Guardhouse.” The latter pamphlet closes with 

Ppear: 

u not 


} 


LV 


1 Dey 
Lilt y 


believe that now that the war is over and the ideals for 
se men stand, right or wrong, can no longer have an influenc: 
military suecess of this country, that a liberal Government eat 
rd to be generous with war's heretics? All of these men were 
employed before the war and longed to serve their country in 
Which their consciences agreed. Is it not poor economy to den) 
this privilege ? 


i} 


‘rt his direction there were issued a series of publications 
‘Fabian Tracts,” all of which breathe the spirit of sedi- 
(l intense opposition to existing institutions, both financial 
-overnmental. He was also instrumental in organizing a 
ing at the Chieago Theater in January, 1918, at which 
oln Steffens spoke. That anarchist had just returned from 
‘1a and his address was delivered for the purpose of aiding 
ie recognition by our Government of Lenin and Trotski. 
tise Wrote an article for the New Majority, an extreme 
paper, under date of July 5, 1919, in which he excori- 







Cal 





| for the church as a pretext. 
| meetings 


|of them inveighing 
the | 


1167 


ated this Government for having failed to recognize the Russian 
government. 

It can be verified by affidavit that Chase instructed members 
of the Federal Trade Commission’s investigating staff that in the 


soviet 


i event the figures obtained from the packer’s books were not the 


equivalent of those submitted by the packers in their various 
financial statements, they should in all cases take larger 
figures. In a number of instances it so happened that the fig- 
ures obtained by the Federal Trade from the 
packers’ books were not as large as those submitted by the vari- 
ous packing companies, and in each Federal Trade 
used the larger figures which would be arrived at 
by putting back various reserves into profits, thereby inflating 
the profits, all of which was do upon Chase’s positive instruc- 
tions. 

During all of this time the office of Federal Trade Com- 
mission in the Conway Building, under his instructions and with 
his active consent, became the headquarters of all the active 
members of the Fabian Club, including such men Tucker 
and Berger and the other socialistic members of the Federal 
Trade Commission. 

Samuel W. Tator, who, with St 


s the 
Commission 


ease the 


iit’ 


t} 


thie 
as 


a 
£ 
i 


reneral charge 


art Chase, hac 


of investigations, is well Known in socialistic circles. During 
this time he was an avowed admirer of Lenin and Trotski and 
frequently expressed his admiration of the soviet government 
of Russia. He was an active member of the Fabian Club and 
| was pronouncedly against the Allies in the World War. He was 
an intimate friend of Chase, always met with the other mem- 


made the statement that all big business should be confiscated 
and owned by the Government. 

After the armistice was signed he warned his fellow investiga- 
tors of the Federal Trade Commission that the Washington office 
had notified the Chicago office to cease all revolutionary activi- 


ties. stating that if they continued they would get into trouble 
with the Department of Justice. 
My further information is that Mr. A. &. Kravitz, then and 


now in the employ of the Federal Trade Commission, is a Rus- 


sinn from Riga: that he is a graduate of several universities 
and is an intellectual socialist of the most radical type. 
Throughout the war he was intensely pro-German, as his many 
utterances testify. He has always expressed himself as an 
ardent admirer of Lenin and Trotski and claims to be a personal 
friend of Lenin. Frequently he stated to his fellow em- 
ployees that he was heart and soul for the German cause and 


on many occasions made the statement that he did not believe in 
aggregations of wealth or property, and that they should all be 
taken from the corporations and owned by the Government. 


My further information is that Raphael Mallen was born in 


the United States but raised in Mexico; that he studied for 
the ministry, and for a time preached, but was afterwards 
expelled from the church for his socialistic utterances and 
practices. He was in an Army prison at Camp Grant in the 


summer and fall of 1917 on account of being a conscientious 
objector, and secured his release by using his previous trainit 
He attended all the Fabian Club 
and was pronounced in his socialistic utterances. 
Mr. Mallen has written for various socialistic publications, all 
against the existing order things and 
insisting on a complete change in our social program. He fre- 
the meetings 


e 
ol 


| quently waved a red flag at his coemployees 
of the Federal Trade Commission and always carried the red 
| emblem in his pocket. He openly made the statement that his 
| home in Chicago had been raided several times, and that after 
| the raiders left he brought his socialistic writings to M1 
Chase’s headquarters in the Federal Trade Commission office, 
| Conway Building, and boasted that the bags containing these 
papers and writings were ‘“ Government dynamite.” He acted 


| cion by the Government authorities of Chicago, 


in the capacity of statistician and was more seditious in his 
remarks to the members of the Federal Trade Commission staff 
than anyone else of that body. He was under constant suspi- 
and frequently 
00k Shop, 204 North Clark 


attended meetings at the Clarion 


Street, Chicago, with Chase, Kravitz, Berger, Ohsol, Tator, 
Buck, Manly, Sorber, Haines, and others seeking wialistie 
| literature. 

R. N. Buck is the editor of a radical magazine call t] New 
Majority, which is published in Chicage. It purporis t ve 
an organ of the American Federation of Labor and also oi 
the Labor Party of Chicago, but I have no means knowing 
whether or not this is true. I suspect its truthfulness, how 
ever, because it is far more radical than the utterances of the 
official organs of the American Federation of Labor. 

Buck is a frequent contributor to radical newspapers and 
magazines, and his articles are alway) devoted to attacks 
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upon the rights of preperiy and upon our institutions of 
sovernment 

My information is that Basil L. Manly was employed for a 
time by the Federal Trade Commission in Chicago, along with 
the others whese names I have given and shall give, to investi- 
gute packers. He belonged to the Fabian Club, frequently 
‘ouferred with ali the ether Socialists in Chase’s headquarters, 
Wis a eenstant visitor at the office of the Clarion Book Shop, 
| was and is a frequent contributor to radical papers. 
He wrote an article fer the American Labor Yearbook of 
1917-18 entitled * Distribution of Railroad Ownership in the 
t'nited States,” assailing individualistic ownership and covertly 

yoeating Govermiment owxership of these utilities. He has 
published several articles. in a paper ealled Reconstruction 


abli¢ 














that are oxeeedingly seditious in character. It is fair to say 
that ma ai the articles contained in this magazine are 
patriotic and in no wise seditious, but those by Manly mani- 
est a distinct disposition on his part to overturn the existing 
order of things; in other words, to bring about a social and 
political revolution \n article published by him in this 
ine, June, 1919, expr lis sentiment on anti-Bolshe- 
propaga ha md en the incarc ration of kKnugene Debs in 
i | AZ 
re i rive i ems to me, quite recently a decided change tn 
; I peychology. A few weeks age the persecutory 
; a whi had bee developed partly as a result of the overstrain 
of war conditions and part!y as a direct result of malicious propaganda 
revched climax The witch-burning fever was at its height. AH 
th us needed was to call some mild-mannered agitator a Bolshevik 
i} der to rally a mob of silk-hatted fanatics ready to consign the 
innocet ictim to the flames or hang bim te a lamp-post. 
leagues for the suppression of Bolshevism were being organized 
nthusiastie press agents who were out of jobs and 
agit io shake down the terrified capitalists for a few thou- 
> dollars for “‘ organizing exp°nses.,”’ : 
nh t every morning the pewsp pers carried unverilied reports that 
3 nts had unearth d insidious nation-wide plots to 
nssi it th President, to establish a Bolshevik government in 
Ame or 1 ) 'v one of a hundred other fantastic things that 
h ina 1 of the partienlar press agent might conjure up. 
Vi . L believe, when Eugene Debs was sent to serve his 
16-y \ ihe Moundsville Penitentiary. The intense wave 
of f ing which swept over the ceuntry when Debs was sent to 
} ms io have browcht a realization to many, if not all, the 
les the ft s of reaction that they had gone far cnough, and, 
yp l 
Manly continued his relations with the Federal Trade Com- 
niission in Chicago until their headquarters were closed, after 
Vhich he as appointed a member of the War Labor Board 
to sueceed Frank P. Walsh, a secialist of as radical a type as 


ted his relations with this beard until recently, 
en he resigned to take a position with the Newspaper En- 
ierprise Association, a publicity association organized by 
William L. Colver, a member of the Federal Trade Commission. 

Johann G. Ohsol was at one time a member of the Russian 
Duma ‘terwards he SANS, exiled to Siberi: , trom which he 
escaped, he being the second Russian red in the employ of 
the Federal Trade Commission, 

Ohsol is a pronounced socialist, las written frequently for 
radical newspapers and magazines, and in the Labor Year- 
book of 1917-18 published a screed on “Socialism and eco- 
nemic conditions,’ which clearly sets forth his views with 
reference to our governmenta! institutions and to the right of 
the individual to own and enjoy private property. He is a 

viet of the most virulent type, and never fails to express 
the greatest admiration for Lenin and Trotski. 

My information is that Martin L. Sorber is a friend and ad- 
iver of Irvin St. John Tucker and Victor Berger. In the 


isSti f the Chicago Socialist of November 16, 1918, there 
ippeurs an advertisement for a mass mecting on the following 
Sunday {o mark the city’s rejoicing over the downfall of the 
Kaiser. TI read a part of it in order to show the character 
of this publication and the part that Sorber plared in the 
socialistic parade on that occasion : 

! ming-—the Chicago worker's celebration of the coming of 
pet the town of socialism, the first anniversary of the Russian 


republic and the outbreak ef the German revolution, 

very socialist in the city will be there. ‘The ward branches will 
eccupy allotted places in the Auditorium, with standards flying. 

rhe same will be true of all the foreign-language organizations, in- 
eluding the recently organized Greck society and an organization of 
(hinese socialists now in the making 

Seymour Stedman, counsel for the National Socialist Party, who has 
defended socialists from coast to coast during America’s participation 
in the war, will be on the list of speakers, 

Chicago's five indicted socialists, who will be placed on trial Monday, 
November 25, according to prescnt arrangements, will speak. 

Virst of all Victor L. Berger, secialist Congressman elect, will tell 
his plans for bringing the socialist program before the next Congress. 

J. Louis Engdahi will predict the time when Chicago socialists will 
take over the Tribune, the official organ of the local plutocracy, just as 
the German socialists in Berlin took over the Lokal Anzeiger, formerly 
the Kaiser’s favorite paper, rechristening it the Red Flag, and using 
it to exploit the message of the workers, 


Sn ene 




















Irvin St. John Tucker, now head of the Workers’ Institute, wil; , 
how to educate the workers of the Nation to a realization of +} 
meaning of socialism. 

Irvin St. John Tucker is chief marecher of the parade. M 
Sorber is chairman of the committce on banners. 

This shows the company in which this and other mem!) 
the Federal Trade Commission were always found in Chica<o. 

After the Federal Trade Commission closed its headquirters 
in the Conway Building, Sorber used the office of Tucker in whieh) 
to write up his reports to the Federal Trade Commissi he 
being at that time employed by the commission at the raio of 
$7 a day to make independent investigations of the so-¢.\|/oq 
“ big-five packers in Chicago,” and Sorber continued on the yay 
roll of Irvin St. John Tucker during the time he was 1 in 
these supplementary investigations as a member of the | 
Trade Commission. t 

My information is that Daniel A. Kemper was in the eny)lo) 
of the Federal Trade Commission in Chieago; that he belonced 
to the Fabian Club; that he met with the other socialists 9; 
the office of the Clarion Book Shop; that he was open and 
avowed in his seditious utterances among his fellow employees 
at Chase’s headquarters; and that he was always active in 
scattering socialistic propaganda. He was with the Federal 
Trade Commission, be it said to their honor, but three months 

Mr. Earl 8. Haines was another one of these employees who 
was always active in socialistic endeavor. On one oceasi h 
condemned in unmeasured terms the publications of An« 
newspapers regarding the soviet government in Russia, 
that they were not telling the truth about it, but were tr 
discredit the movement by telling of riots and bleodshed in th 
country. He openly asserted that the seviet governm 
Russia was the greatest government in the world and t! 
would never be satisfied until we had one like it in Americ 

My information is that Mrs. Baldwin, who acted fn | 
pacity ef accountant and stenographer in the headquarters of 
the Federal Trade Commission in Chicago, was an anarc! 
the most pronounced type. She was always open and vigorou 
in all her remarks, and at the time the bomb was exploded at 
the conelusion of the I. W. W. trial by Judge Landis, ; C3 
claimed in the presence of her coemp'oyees, “It served ther k 
right.” This, too, regardless of the fact that a number o 
were lost. 

My information is that an anarchist parade occm 
Chicago after the signing of the armistice in whieh Stuart € 
A. S. Kravits, Martin L. Sorber, and Daniel A. Kemper, al 
members ef the Federal Trade Commission, marehed until! in 
tercepted by the authorities. They all carried red flags and 
wore red neckties. The procession was broken up by the poli 
authorities and the representatives of the Department of Ju: 
these four men were taken into custedy until their flags 
taken from them. On the next day Irvin St. John Tuek« 
phoned from Chase’s office, Federal Trade Commission, io the 
headquarters of the Department of Justice in Chicago a 
sisted on the return of the flags thus captured, and the num 
socialist emp oyes of the Federal Trade Commission 
time were loud in their denunciation ef the act of the aut! 
in breaking up the parade and seizing the flags. 

Mr. President, I am by nature a conservative. This es 
me eautious in making charges base upon mere rumors or idl 
gossip. I have not done so in this instance, and I believe tliit, il 
the Senate will order the investigation for which my resol utio 
asks, every assertion I have made can and will be substantiated. 

We introduce many resolutions in this bedy on Bolshevisti 
activities, but nothing results. We talk much but do litt! 
yet all believe that something must be done to overcoi 
socialistic tendency of the time, and especially to prevent 
socialists from seizing the reins of government. 

Senators, if socialists and anarchists are recognized in « 
life, they will not be condemned in private life. If the ! 
fostered and protected by the Government, they will flow 
business and industrial institutions, and we will not succ 
overcoming the Bolshevistic tendency of the day wnless we 1's 
from office every red radical holding a place under the G: 
ment. 

Men sent out by the Federal Trade Commission sho ( 
investigators and not persecutors; they should impartial! 
the facts and should fearlessly report them. Men ought ) 
selected to represent the Government who are against 4)! } 
ernment. We had as well choose atheists to reform the pric 
ples of the church. Men who are opposed to our existing 115tl 
tutions should never be chosen to protect them, and no agency 
of the Government bent on the enforcement of the laws hs ° 
right to select as its representatives those who are opposed [° 
all law and hostile to all government. These acts are sv) 
versive of the very foundations of government, and shoul t!c 
practice continue will inevitably result in its overthrew. 
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iy information be correct, the headquarters of the Federal 
Commission in Chicago during the time they were open 
centers of sedition and anarchy from which radiated the 
haleful influence. If men in the Government employ scat- | 
iragon’s teeth and sow the seeds of discord, how can we con- | 
the man on the street or in the office or in the shop for | 
ing their advice and emulating their example: The place | 
in reform is where the evil does the greatest harm and | 
the greatest destruction, and that is in the departments of | 
nment. 
ull not 
of the other 
that 
tha 


pursue this further to show the activities of 
employees of the Federal Trade Commission 
time, but I trust I have mentioned enough to 
nstrate that office was, during all that period, a center 
dicalism, a nesting place for socialists, a spawning groun 
ovietism, and that, while professing to investigate business 
a view to eradicating its evil features, they constantl; 
ted for the destruction of the business they were charged 
vestigate and for the confiscation and collective ownershi 
the means for the creation and the distribution of wealtl 
harges be true, and on my responsibility as a Sen 
{ charge that my information warrants the belief that they 
facts should be known to the people. If they can be 
right to know the char 

ani! 


may 
as the misfeasance 

servants : ongress has the 
who appointed men of that type to official posi 
they may all those who have so out 
imposed in thenx but that they may also call to 


; tin 
section. 


you 


(‘hicago at 


nese ¢ 


1eS¢ 
witiated, the business world has a 
of the investigation to which they 
ople have the right to be informed 
of their public 


be subjected, 
to 

alfeasance C 

to know 

hot 


| the 


alone that ous 
trust 
eunt 


he resolution be 


the men responsible for their 


eferred to the Committee to Aw 


I~ oa 
May af 


isk that | 


Control the Contingent Ixpenses of the Senate 
VICE PRESIDENT. It will be so referred. Mom 
ss is closed. The calendar under Ruie VITIT is in order. 
SHIORTAGE OF SUGAR. 


DIAL. Mr. President, I noticed in the papers yesterday 
New 






the Harriman National Bank, of York City, had in 
a paid advertisement in some paper stating that th 
re of sugar was caused by “ inefficient Washington.” W 
hat there is a great strike in New York and some 40,000 
shoremen have shipping and handling of freight tied up. So 
ems to me that if this national bank, which receives it 
nee from the Government and is acting under a charte 


uld endeavor to settle the strike in the 
in order that a large quantity of produce there, whicl 
ing to waste, could be that they would be doing a 
i better service than taking the stockholders’ money 
inlawfully unrest and 
n the country is chartered to do a ba 
It is not chartered to misrepresent or viilify f 
and I feel that this is nothing less than a prepvri: 
of funds, and that their charter should be revoked. If am 
has any respect for themselves or respect for their posterity, 
should stop encouraging unrest in this country and alk 
mnditions to become normal. We would not expect a ba 
icourage anything of that sort at least. We are told f! 
is plenty of sugar in New York if it could be handled 


» Government, Ww 


saved. 


illega 


and trying to encourage dissatisfa 


nking busi 


he Gover! 


bank 


misay 


CALLING OF THE ROLL. 


Washington. Mr 
quorum 
VICE PRESIDENT. 


secretary called the : 


JONES ot President, I suggest 


e of a 
The Secretary will call the roll 
ll, and the follewi 


‘Or “4 


io hi 


ered to their names: 
Gore McLean Sheppar 
Gron! McNary Shield 
nkheac Harding Myers Smith, ¢ 
borah Harris Nelso Smith, Md 
Capper Harriso: New Smoot 
au rlain Ilenderso Newberr: Speneer 
Colt Hitehcoc! Norris Sterling 
SO Jones, N. Mex Nugent Sutherlan 


Jones, Wasi 
Kendrick 
Keyes 
King 
Lenroot 
Lodge 
MeCormick 
McCumpbei 
y McKellar Ransdell 
Mr. GERRY. The Senator from South Dakota {Mr. Jonn- 
Nj} and the Senator from Soufh Carolina [Mr. Smrrn] are de 
tained by illness in their families. The Senator from Massachu 
setts [Mr. WatsH] is absent on account of the ilmess of a 
inember of his family. The senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 


Overman 
Owen 

Page 
Penros: 
Phipps 
Pittman 
Poindexter 
Pomerene 


Swanson 
Thomas 
Trammell 
Underwoed 
Walsh, Mot 
Warren 
Watson 


RP . vo = ‘ ‘ . . 
Roxvinson], the Senator from California [Mr. PHeran], the | 


Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Wirttamts], and the junior Sena- 
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on official business 
































































tor from Arkansas [Mr. Krrey] are 
The Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reep], the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Srararons], and the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
WoLcoTT] are detained from the Senate on public business. 


absent 


The VICK PRESIDEN’ Sixty-seven Senators have al 
swered to the roll call. There is a quoru present. The cal 
endar under Rule VIII is in order 

tHE CALEND 
The first business announced on the ¢ dar was the resol 


tion (S. Res. 76) defining a peace treaty which shall assure to 
the people of the United States the attainment of the 
hich they entered the war, and ] 


LLC 
rnment to meet fully obligations 


ends fo1 
policy of 


and to ft 


declaring 


to 


oursely 


Mr. ASHURST. Let that go over, Mr, Preside 


The VICK PRESIDENT. The resolution will go over. 
The bili (S. 529) for the relief of the heirs of Adam and No 
Browh was announced as next in order. 


rhe Secretary preceeded to read the bill. 


Mr. KING. I to the 


Tia. ' 
resident, 


object consideration of that bill, Mr 


The VICK PRESIDENT. The bill goes over. 
The bill (S. 600) for the relief of the heirs of Mrs. Susan A 





1 W ext in order 
MI KING fo ovel 
The VIi¢ The bill gor Ove 
The bill relief of the owner of 1 
Waynower of passe! rs on hoard said st 


hnnouns 


Mir. INKING. i that <o over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The il will be passed ove 
The bill (S. 174) for the relief of En H. Ridle 
ul uS Next lh ordel 


vill be passed overt 
* Wat B. 











22) for the relief of son Dickerm: 
mciministra of the estate of Charles Backman, deceased, was 
nno ed in ord 

Mr. KING. Let that go ov: 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bil ili be passed ove! 

The bill €S. 1 to regulnte the heig re nd se 
buildings in the District of Colhiumbi i to ite a oning 
ommission, and for other purposes, was announced as nex 
orde 

Mr. ASHURST. Let that bill go over, Mr. Pi ‘ 

Che VIG] PRESIDENT Che bil ove 

rh bill (S, 1699) fe thi retirement of emp : a ¢ 
classified civil service, and fo rt he purposes S LolmNnes 
s next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that bill go over. 

| VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will go ove 

Lt} bill (S. 16S) to create a commissio ‘ vestiga and 
repo! to Congress a plan on the ques LO! in Iver the yy 
ing of house construction and home owners di ( 
he Was announce t in o1 

Nir WING Let that bill 0 over 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill | ( 

The bill (S. 2224) to incorporate the R \ itie 
of America was announced as n in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that bill go over, Mr. Preside 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will go over 

The bill (S. 1660) to provice sion ¢ iber« os dl 

advisory council for, the United States Publie Health Service, 
nd for other purposes, was announced as next in ordel 

Mr. KING. Let that bill go over 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The biil will go over 

The bill (S. 1273) to prohibit oxicati liquors and prostitu 
tion within the Canal Zone, and for other purposes, wa 


nounced as next in order. 
Mr. JONES of Washington Let 
den 


The 


bill go over, 


tha 


VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will go ever. 
The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 41) proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States was arnou as ne 


in order. 


Mr. JONES of Washington I ask that the joint resolutior ) 
over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint resolution wi re passed 
over. 

The bill (S. 2457) to provide for a library infermation service 





in the Bureau of Education was announced as next in ordet 
Mr. KING. Let that bill go over 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will go over. 
The bill (S. 181) to provide that petty officers, 


sioned officers, and enlisted men of the United States Navy and 







nonceihin 
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Marine Corps on the retired list who had creditable Civil War 
service shall receive the rank or rating and the pay of the next 
higher enlisted grade, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 3184) to create a Federal power commission 
and to define its powers and duties, to provide for the improve- 
ment of navigation, for the development of water power, for the 
use of lands of the United States in relation thereto, to repeal 
IS of “An act making appropriations for the construction, 
and preservation of certain public works on rivers and 
approved August 8, 1917, and 


cection 
repair, 


harbors, 


and for other purposes,” 


for other purposes, Was announced as next in order. 
Mr. JONES of Washington. I ask that that bill go over. 
Che VICK PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 
Che bill «S. 1448) for the relief of Jacob Nice was announceid 


loy 
raer, 


as next in 
The Secretary proceeded to read the bill 
Mr. KING. Iask that that bill go over. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will go over. 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 102) to equalize the pay and 
allowances of commissioned officers, warrant officers, and en- 
listed men of the Coast Guard with those of the Navy was an- 


rounced as next in order. 
Mr. KING. I ask that the bill may go over. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The bill will be passed over. 
ELIZABETH MARSH WATKINS, 

Lhe bill (S. 1194) for the relief of Elizabeth Marsh Watkins 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

‘The Seeretary read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the United 
States Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $2,500, to 
eompensate Elizabeth Marsh Watkins, of Wakpala, 8. Dak., for perma- 
ment bodily injuries sustained by her on the 9th day of November, 1908, 
at the Government Indian sehool at Flandrean, 8. Dak 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
from South Dakota something sbout this bill. Upon what 
foundation does it rest? 

Mr. STERLING. This bill has already once passed the Senate, 
and I e¢an say to the Senator from Utah that I think it a most 
meritorious measure. This Indian girl was attending the Indian 


echool at Flandrean, 8. Dak. She was 
laundry; the machinery with which she had to work was de- 


engaged in work in the | 
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fective, according to the statement of the superintendent of 
the school, and she received a permanent injury so that the 
fingers of her hand are useless, and she is, one might say, a 
physical wreck from that injury. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator perni » inquiry ? 

Mr. STERLING. Yes. 

Mr. IING. Is there any fund in the Indian Bureau with | 
which to meet claims of this character? 

Mr. STERLING I do not think there is. 

Vir. KING My information is that there is a fund set aside 
in some branch of the Indian Service to meet claims of this 
character. 

Mr. STERLING lt is not my understanding that there is any 
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her own application; this bill was introduced directly here, | 
know of no attorney in the case, and I do not think ther 
any attorney or that she has ever had an attorney. 

Mr. KING. I submit to the Senator, would it not be a « 
idea to provide that the entire amount shall go to her and 
any portion of it to any attorney or agent? 

Mr. STERLING. I do not think there is any danger of | 
If I thought there was I would be willing so to provide: |) 
do not believe she ever had an attorney. The husband of 
woman and the woman herself have both seen me, and | 
not think there is any such danger. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 


and passed. 


BILLS PASSED OVER. 


The bill (S. 2377) to amend section 1 of the act appr 
July 17, 1916, known as the Federal farm-loan act, so as to 
vide for the payment of the expenses of the Federal | 
Loan Board and employees by the Federal land banks 
joint-stock land banks, was announced as next in order 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Let that go over. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I just want to make a 
ment, and then I shall not object to the bill going over. 

All that this bill means is this: In the past the expens 
the Ivederal farm-loan banks, amounting to $143,000 per 
have been paid by the Government. This bill provides that 
banks themselves shall pay that expense. It recomn« 
by the Seeretary of the Treasury, and nobody holds 
ininute that the expense of maintaining the banks shoul 
be paid by the banks themselves. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I will state t) 
merely desire an opportunity to look into the bill, and that 
the reason why I ask that it over on this call of the 
endar. I do not mean to say that I shall be opposed to it 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The joint resolution (S. J. 56) to enable the 
States to participate in the work of the International Air 
Standards Commission, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. In the absence of the chairma 
the Military Affairs Committee, I ask that the joint resolu 
£o over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
over, 

The bill (H. R. 1199) to prohibit the purchase, sale, or 
session for the purpose of sale of certain wild birds 
District of Columbia was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. TI ask that the bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over 
The resolution (S. Res. 172) for the selection of a spe 
committee to investigate the administration of the Office of 1! 

Alien Property Custodian was announced as next in order. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be passed r 

The bill (S. 2902) to amend section 5182, Revised Statutes 
of the United States, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 2978) to establish additional fish-cultura! 
sidiary stations in the State of Michigan was announced 


is 


ro 


tes, 




















The joint resolution will be p: 














/ next in order. 


| dians 


Mr. KING. Let that go over. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 


SISSETON AND WAHPETON BANDS OF SLOUX INDIANS. 


The bill (S. 126) conferring jurisdiction on the Cou! 
Claims to permit the Yankton and Cuthead Bands of Sious 
dians to intervene in the action of the Sisseton and Wahp 
Bands of Sioux Indians against the United States (Docket No 
33731), and to hear, determine, and render judgment in 
action in claims of Yankton and Cuthead Bands of Sioux [n- 
against the United States was considered as in © 


| inittee of the Whole. 


| page 2, lines 5, 9, 12, 15, and 19, and on page 


such fund. If the Senator will refer to the report of the com- | 
mittee, he will find there affidavits of physicians and surgeons | 
vho have examined this girl. 

Mr. KING. Let me ask the Senator another question. Does 
the Senator think it wise to give this sum directly to the Indian 
girl? The report does not seem to indicate her age. 

Mr. SPERLING. I most certainly do. Where a person is 
tiending a Government school, as this young girl was, and 
v] doit o for the Government in the laundry is injured 
because of defective machinery in the laundry, the Government 
ught to afford compensation. 

Mr. KING Phe Senator does not understand my question. 
VI point s whether the appropriation ought to be made 
‘ etl 0 this young Indian girl or whether or not it ought 
to go to some guardian ad litem or general guardian. 

Mr. STERLING. he girl is now married, and Tf see no ob- 
jection to it going directly to her. 

Mr. KING if the person is competent to handle the fund, 
I have no objection at all. 

Mr. STERLING. She is 

Mir. KING. gut it seems to me if the benefic lary were per- 
son of immature years the money ought to go to a guardian, 


» that it could be handled under direction of the 
be misapplied or wasted. 
Mr. STERLING. Intellectually she is a very bright woman. 
Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sen- 
tor if any portion of this fund will go for attorney’s fees? 
Mr. STERLING. I do not think any of it will go for attor- 
's fee, T will say to the Senator from Wisconsin. She made 


court and not 


The bill had been reported from the Committee on In 


Affairs with amendments, on page 1, line 3, after the 
“the,” to strike out the word “ Yankton” and insert “ } 


tonai”’; on line 6, page 1, to make the same amendment; oD 


3, line 16, to ; 
the same amendment, so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Yanktonai and Cuthead Bands of *\ 
Indians may intervene in the action of the Sisseton and Wah 1 
Bands of Sioux Indians against the United States, and that all ¢! 


of whatsover nature which the Yanktonai and Cuthead Bands of 5 ax 
Indians may have or claim to have against the United States shal! be 


submitted in said above-named action to the Court of Claims, with cue 
right to appeal to the Supreme Court of the United States by “0! 
party for the amount due or claimed to be due said Yanktonai 

Cuthead Bands from the United States under any treaties or laws 
Congress, and to establish that the claims presented in said action are 
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nds of Sioux Indians t the United States, and also any 
‘ itable defense, t-off, or counterclaim which the United 

y have against said inktonai and Cuthead Bands of Sioux 
and to enter judgment; and in determining the amount to be 
herein, the urt shall deduct from any sums found due said 


inds 
dual 
in 





in¢ 
all 
thereof subsequent 

the amount 


and Cuthead B: 
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Provided, That 
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to March 
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t] value of the land involved shall not exceed the value of 
1 on March 3, 1863. f any such question is submitted to said 
shall settle the rights, both legal and equitable, of said bands 

and the United States, ytwithstanding lapse of time or 
f limitation Such action in the Court of Claims shall be 
l i singel t n in intervention, which shall t forth all 
tl iid inds of Indians bas their claims for 
l id tion ye verified the age r auth 
I \ ui icy nds, to be lected by said inds 
nd contrat af by the Commissioner of Ind 
i tl Sect l 3 or, in accol I with the p 
ex ‘ 1 or belief as to th ci 
othe ‘ verifications shall be ne 
‘ ial le pa I 1d public records, or cert 
) i I timo! depositions, and { 
i Indi may be used 
‘ 1 < Yanktonai and 
r tl ict, le , 
( t I f th 
Al t id 
uimant In letermine 
{ ny vel hal rreat ! I in 
I l nD t 
endn | ere 
ll was reported to th ; Wl led, nad th 
Ss \ re concurred 
ll was ordered to be engros roa thir en 
t lf it] ] ed 
( Court of ¢ I to permit h \ ! 
1B of Sioux India o inte ene } 
| Wahpeto B is of Sioux hh Lan f I 
: (Docket N 8781), and to hear, « 
: QC] m sinis mn in elain f Yanktonai 
i of Siou ] al ti { 1 St 
) ; Vic 
~ 93) to <« » all nent of Little Bea ‘ 
: | of the Crow Reservation, Mon as coOnsicy t 
{ ‘ ) he WI ( lta horizes the S ( l 
» Ci | ‘ it of Little Bx a ‘ 
t NO. Lf ‘ ring tf 1oOTtn ha ( ( uli 
et 14. to yn 7 so l g ) i 
{ taining 160 re 
rep | ( Sep \W l ( 
ossed ira I ii¢ 
*\ ~ ) T 
rt mfe sci ou (lo 
de mit f er judgment in clail 
| ( Ih i iin e United Stat 
Cu Ss hext ln ¢ C1 
LN ir. Pr I l ] c } a ~ 
pur] he bills, I ) pel 
the United Sta o make payn it of 1 
he United § or to make payvme fo erty j 
} } lia] ) ra ! ¢ ri 
e CURTIS | acail ft} (Ct 
‘ mts permits the Government to s¢ l 
\ ( It is a bill introduced by t mt ( 
O 1 if j £O OVE | he 
1e¢ ] rest it zo « ; } Q 
( iho L arrive 
| 17 
iCE, PRESIDEN’! Vl 1 will | a 
I S ) i i i . Were 
S..1329). te ithorize the Secretary of the Interior 
certain Indian lands necessary for reservoir pu 
nNection ith the Blackfeet Indian reclamation 
on ered as in Committee of the Whole It 
s the Secretary of the Interior to. expend the sum of 
, mn any money now available for construction of 
ystel on the Blackfeet Reservation, in Montana, 
cha of lands embraced in the allotments of George 


l 
ad David 


a } 
y al, nad lots 1 


deseribed as 
section 34, township 32 


La Breche, 
and 2, 


and 5, j 


north, 


lad I 
IiOLS «© 





a \3 west, in consideration of the relinquishment by the | 
¥ S oF all their right, title, and interest in and to said | 





aud of their right to select 
Section 14 of the act of June 25, 
“oo, 809), and the release of all 


he United States or the 


lieu land under the pro- 
1910 (36 Stat. L., | 
their claims whatsoever | 
Blackfeet Tribe of Indians by 
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ave 


reason of said lands being required for reservoir purpos 
connection with the irrigation. svstem { 1] iid | i 
reservation. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I tak t for inted ; 


is a reimbursable fund or 


appropri: Lior 














Mr. CURTIS. It is reimbursable, : lL other in mm 
unds. This bill is simply to get this additional land that is 
needed in carrying out the project. The bill was introduced 
by the Senator from Montana [Mr. Watsu] 

Mr. SMOOT. Is this project to benefit the Ind 
the Indian lands and those of th: hite settle s | 

Mr. CURTIS. My reeollection hat ( ! I 

k the Sen: from Montana if th: $ 

SMOOT. Can t] seni ron 

portion of each is be ed? 

Mr. WALSH of Montar Tl I 

proj ‘ Lh origina roj } ( he ) 

qj I l 4 dy i lal als it ’ I - | 
WU Ix h evel be n ex biti l to t 5 \ 

t pul tlement 1 g I 
Senator, how that th 3 al l ening 
Gevernin f rescind le ord ‘ cle 

» the lands outside; but up to é } t ; 

en aone, nel | the expenditi ~ t 

ervatio 

Mr. SMOOT. And i 

ir. WALSH of Mi » ¥es, | 

t that the original sui : 

lias the lands insid 

Vir. SMOOT L undersiood the St 
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tes to the Internat j A ; i 

Sec. 2. That for the current al y the 





3; of delegates to the International Aircr: 
authorized agents on special duty, at home or 
lon purposes, including the sum of $1,000 for 
rtionate share of the United States in the m 














fice of the Internationa) Aircraft Standards ¢ ssion, i not ex 
ceeding in the aggregate $6,000, shall be paid from { fund 1 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated upon fi : 
tary of War that the expenditnr necessa rt 
development of aircraft production for military p 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. M Pres > 


from New York tell us wha he ] \ 


ards Commission is? 


pending for several month y! i , 
rect, that shortly before the clo hos eS the allec Govern- 
ments—especially 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. 


. | 6 | | tha 
England, F: Italy, ¢ da, 1 the 
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United to establish an International Aircraft 
Standards Commission in order to make an effort to standardize 


States agreed 


certain technical terms, to standardize certain articles of equip- 
ment which are already in common use, and with respect to 
which there is no longer any dispute as to their value. The 
whole matter, I may say to the Senator from Montana, is ex- 


eeedingly technical. 

A meeting of the commission was called for last June. Unfor- 
tunately the United States could not be represented at the meet- 
ing, because the Congress had not authorized the sending of dele- 
for such a purpose. The meeting was postponed by the 
ther powers in order to give the United States a chance to au- 
sending of delegates ; and since last June the meeting 
1as been successively postponed several times, until I may say 
that to-day the situation has become exceedingly embarrassing. 
We must either decide that we shall take advantage of this 
forum for the discussion of the technical matters connected with 
aviation or that we shall not take advantage of it. In other 
words, the other Governments can not be expected to wait much 
longer. 

Every person with whom we have discussed the matter in the 
Military Affairs Committee states that America has everything 
to gain and nothing to lose by becoming a member of this inter- 
national comiission. The fact is, several of the other nations 
are far ahead of us in the development of aviation. If we can 
only have our delegates meet with these other people from time 
to time and absorb some of the knowledge and experience that 


gates 


‘ 
thorize the 
] 


the others have and bring it back here it will do our aviation a 
‘ot of good; and, in fact, the War Department and the Navy 
Department and ail branches of the Government interested in 


aviation are exceedingly anxious that the United States should 
take part in this movement. 
Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a ques- 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Certainly. 


Mr. KING. Do I understand that the various Governments 
are perfectly willing to reveal to each other all of the improve- 


have made in mechanical devices connected 
and to reveal all of the information which they 


ments which they 
with aircraft, 


have obtained relative to the development in aircraft produc 
ion? 
Mr. WADSWORTH. I am not certain that each and every 


Government is willing to reveal everything it knows; but it is 
net for the purpose of exchanging secrets now that the war is 
over, The first purpose of it was to enable each of the Allies 
to understand what the others were doing; but from now on it is 
apparent this flying game, if I may eall it such, is to grow 
into tremendous proportions, and it is the desire of these Goy- 
ernments, and the desire of the authorities of the United States, 
to confer one standardization of tech- 
nical the standardization of tests of strength and safety, 
so that Frenchman these technical matters 
he will discuss them in terms which can be understood by an 
American man. That is the real purpose of the com- 
mission. I think it is of great value, and that we ought to 
take advantage of it. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The joint resolution was reported to the Senate as amended 


that 


With the other as to the 
terms, 


wheh a discusses 


technical 


ohe 


and the amendment was concurred in. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 

The Comittee on Military Affairs reported an amendment to 
strike out the preamble, and the amendment was agreed to. 

INDIAN LAND PATENTS IN MONTANA, 

rhe 1 (S. 2282) canceling Indian trust patents Nos. 3507319 

1d 366449 considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Indian 
Affairs ! imendment to strike out all after the enacting 
ela ( i] 

That the 8 tury of the Interior is hereby authorized and directed 
to cancel Indian trust patent No. 307319, issued to John Baptiste Mar- 
tell for the northeast quart r of section 27, township 31 north, range 55 
east, Great Fal land district, Montana, said trust patent having been 
issued on Turtle Mountain Indian selection No. 38. 

Sec. 2. That the trust patents heretofore issued to members of the 
Turtle Mountain Band of Chippewa Indians born after October 8, 1904, 
the date the act of April 21, 1904 (33 U. S. Stats L., p. 194), was 


ratified and accepted by said Indian 


3, be, and the same are hereby 
firmed, said trust ‘ 


patents to continue and be 


‘ , con- 
held in all respects of the 


same force ana effect andi subject to all the conditions and restrictions 
attached to trust petents issued to other members of said bana. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was coacurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 


? 


Lhe and passed, 


Lill’, 


third t 
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The title was amended so as to read: “A bill canceling 7; 
trust patent No. 8073819, and to confirm patents issued t 
tain members of the Turtle Mountain Band of Chippewa Indi 
and for other purposes.” 


SCHOOL LAND IN MONTANA. 


The bill (S. 2709) authorizing the Secretary of the Ini r 
to issue patent to school district No. 8, Sheridan County, \{. 
for block 1, in Wakea tewn site, Fort Peck Indian Resery; 
Mont., and to set aside one block in each township on sai 
ervation for school purposes was considered as in Commit 
the Whole. 

The bill had. been reported from the Comunittee on | 
Affairs with an amendment on page 2, line 9, after th: 
* purposes,” to insert the following proviso: 

Provided, That Indian children residing in such school distri 
at all times be received in schools used and maintained for publi 


purposes in the town sites covered by this act on equal te: 
white children. 

So as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Seerctary of the Interior be, a: 


hereby, authorized and directed to issue patent to schoo! distri: 
of Sheridan County, Mont., for block 1, in Wakea town site, in t 
mer Fort Peck Indian Reservation, Mont., upon filing its appl 
therefor, said block to be used and maintained for public-schoo! 
poses. 

Src. 2. That the Secretary of the Interior is authorized and 

to set apart for public-school purposes not exceeding one block 
appropriated land in each town site, in the former Fort Peck 
teservation, Mont., created under the act approved May 30, 190s 
Stats., p. 558), and to cause patents to be issued therefor to th« 
districts within such town sites, respectively, upon their filing a 
tion therefor, such lots or blocks to be used and maintained for 
school purposes: Provided, That Indian children residing in such 
districts shall at all times be received in schools used and mair 
for public-school purposes in the town sites covered by this act o1 
terms with white children. 

The amendment was agreed to 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill authorizi 
Secretary of the Interior to issue patent to school distri: 
8, Sheridan County, Mont., for block 1, in Wakea town si 
Peck Indian Reservation, Mont., and to set aside one bl 
each town site on said reservation for school purposes.” 
AT FOREST 
The bill (H. R. 446) authorizing the Commissioner of I 
Affairs to transfer fractional block 6 of Naylor’s addition, I\ 
Grove, Oreg., to the United States of America for the use o 
Bureau of Entomology, Department of Agriculture, 


reading 











LAND GROVE, OREG. 





Vv Was cons 
ered as in Committee of the Whole and was read, as follo 

Be it enactcd, etc., That the Commissioner of Indian Affai: 

the direction of the Secretary of the Interior, is hereby authoriz 


directed to transfer all right, title, and interest in fractional 
of Naylor’s addition to the city of Forest Grove, in Oregon 
United States of America for the use of the Bureau of Ent« 


Department of Agriculture. 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amend 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed 
ACTIONS FOR DEATH HIGH 
The bill (S. 2085) relating to the maintenance of action 
death on the high seas and other navigable waters was co 
ered as in Committee of the Whole. 
The bill had been reported from the Committee on t! 
ciary, with amendments, on page 1, line 5, to strike out the 
on any navigable waters of the Panama Canal Zone”; 0! 
2, line 16, after the words “as offered,” to insert a new see 
as follows: 
Sec. 4. That whenever a right of action is granted by the law 
foreign State on account of death by wrongful act, neglect, o1 
occurring upon the high seas, such right may be maintained in 
propriate action in admiralty in the courts of the United States wit 
abatement in respect to the amount for which recovery is auth: 
any statute of the United States to the contrary notwithstandi 
On page 2, line 24, after “Sec.,” to strike out the nun 
‘4” and insert “5”; on page 3, line 7, to strike out the nui 
“5” and insert the numeral “6”; on line 12, to strike ou 
numeral “6” and insert the numeral “7”; on line 17, afte: 
words “of any State,” to insert “or to any navigable 
in the Panama Canal Zone”; and, on.line 19, to strike ou 
“7 and insert the numeral “8,” so as to mak 


ON SEAS. 


numeral 

bill read: 
Be it enacted, etc., That whenever. the death of a person s 
caused by wrongful act; neglect, or default occurring on the high 

beyond a marine league from the shore of any State, or the Distri 
Columbia, or the Territories or dependencies of the United States, 
personal representative of the decedent may maintain a suit for ¢ 
ages in the district courts of the United States, in admiralty, fo! 
exclusive benefit of the decedent’s wife, husband, parent, child, « 
pendent relative against the vessel, person, or corporation which \ 
have been liable if death had not ensued. 


sh 








} 








sec, 2. That the recovery in such suit shall be a fair and just com- | 
sation for the pecuniary loss sustained by the persons for whose 
nefit the suit is brought and shall be apportioned among them by the 
irt in proportion to the loss they may severally have suffered by 
on of the death of the person by whese representative the suit is |} 
ight ! 
gc. 3. That such suit shall be begun within two years from the date } 
uch wrongful act, neglect, or default, unless during that period there | 
not been reasonable opportunity for securing jurisdiction of the | 
, person, or corporation sought to be charged ; but after the expira 











tion of such period of two years the ri of action hereby given shall | 

be deemed to have lapsed until 90 days after qa reasonable oppor- | 

1 to secure jurisdiction has offered. } 

SI 4. That whenever a right of action is granted by the law of any } 

f gn State on account of death by wrongful act, neglect, or fault, | 
‘ring upon the high seas, such right may be maintained in an ap- 

| riate action in admiralty in the courts of the United States without | 

ment in respect to the amount for which recovery is authorized, | 

tatute of the United States to the contrary notwithstanding | 

> >. That if a person die as the result of such wrongful act, neg- | 

or default as is mentioned in section 1 during the pendency in a 

t of admiralty of the United States of a suit to recover damages | 


personal injuries in respect of such act, neglect, or default, the 
nal representative of the decedent may be substituted as a party 
the suit may proceed as a suit under this act for the recovery of 
compensation provided in section 2, 
. 6 That in suits under this act the fact that the decedent ha 
cuilty of contributory negligence shall not bar recovery, but the 
t shall take into consideration the degree of negligence attributable 
he decedent and reduce the recovery accordingly. 
“po. 7. That the provisions of any State statute giving or regulating 
of action or remedies for death shall not be affected by this act 
oO iuses of action accruing within the territorial limits of any 
s e, Nor shall this act apply to the Great Lakes or to any waters 
the territorial limits of any State or to any navigable waters 
Panama Canal Zon 
c, 8. That this act shall not 





ffect any pending suit, action, or 
eulue. 

fhe amendments were agreed to. 

he bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
endments were concurred in. 

Che bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
third time, and passed. 

FLATHEAD NATION OF INDIANS. 


bill (S. 2454) for the relief of certain members of the 


] head Nation of Indians, and for other purposes, was con 
ered as in Committee of the Whole. 
I bill had been reported from the Committee on Indian Af 


! vith an amendment to strike out all after the enacting 
se and to insert: 


ng the period of one year from and after the approval of 
ict the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized, under exist 

- iw and under such rules and regulations as he may prescribe, to 
allotments on the Flathead Reservation, Mont., to all unallotted, 
children enrolled with the tribe, enrolled or entitled to enroll 
Provided, That such allotments be made from any unallotted or 

inds within the original limits of the Flathead Indian Reseryva- 
ucinding the area now classified and reserved as timber lands. cut- 
lands, burned or barrer. lands thereon; and patents issued for 
ients hereunder for any lands from which such timber has not been 

t and marketed shall contain a clause reserving to the United States 
ght to cut and market, for the tribal benefit, as now authorized by 
the merehantable timber on the lands so allotted: Provided further, 
when the merchantable timber has been cut from any lands allotted 
eunder the title to such timber as remains on such lands will there 
! iss to the respective allottees, and the Secretary of the Interior 
directed to withhold from sale or entry all lands unsold and 


C dul 














ed within the said reservation at the date of the passage of this 
il al ents hereunder have been completed, AM acts o1 irt 
inconsistent herewith are hereby repealed, 





he amendment was agreed to. 
lhe bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
(ment was concurred in. 
bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, reas 


rd time, and passed. 
CROW INDIAN RESERVATION LANDS, 


Phe bill (S. 2890) to provide for the allotment of lands of th 
‘ lribe, for the distribution of tribal funds, and for othe 

poses, Was considered as in Committee of the Whole, 
bill had been reported from the Committee on Indian Af- 
ith an amendment to strike out all after the enacting 

und to insert 

the Secretary of the Interior be, and he hereby is, authorized 
rected to cause to be allotted the surveyed lands and such ur 
| lands es lie north of the line between townships 5 and 6 
together with such unsurveyed lands contiguous to those now 
{ and within 2 miles therefrom as the commission hereinafter 
‘ ed for may find to be suitable for allotment, w in the Crow 
teseryation in Montana, not herein reserved as hereinafter pre 
mong the members of the Crow Tribe, as follows, namely, 160 
to the heirs of every enrolled member, entitled to allotment, who 
llotted after December 31, 1905, and before the pas 4 
next, 160 acres to every allotted member living at the date of 
passage of this act who may then be the head of a family and 











e of | 








1 Cived allotment as such head of a family; and thereafter to } 
J rate the remaining unallotted allotable lands and allot them so i 
. ( y enrolled member living on the date of the passage of this | 


and entitled to allotment shall receive in the aggregate an equal | 
are of the allotable tribal tands for his total allotment of land of the | 

( row ‘Tribe, Allotments made hereunder shall ve Sigg ill » in the allottee 
iNject only to existing tribal leases, which leases In no event shall be 
renewed or extended by the See 











issued to them No pa 


thorized or approve 
the Crow Indi: 
within 
patent, or by patent in fee, shall 
Same hall be deemed guilty of 
fine of not more than $5,000 or imprisor 


or by both such tine and imprisonment. 


sible, after the pass 


Interior, 
heard in re 


ises 


or 


of the Interior after the passage ' declared to be reimbursable 
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of this act, and shall, as hereinaft 
in: fee to competent Indians, ex: 
provided, but by trust patent to 
force and legal eff 






ct of the trust 
eneral allotment act of February 


of selection, up to $20 acres, is 
tribe who have as yet received 
nd thereafter all members enrolle 
all respects be entitled to equal rights 
in regurd to the time, manner, 
tions: Provided, That Crow Indians 
may elect, in writing, to } 


} 
ded, patented to them in fe 

tent in 
and unless the wife joins in th 





separately and apart from her husb 
taking her acknowiedgment shall 
requirement. 


Sec, 2. No conveyance of land 
by the 
st 640 acres 
Reservation, 
either directly or indire« 








oO owns at le 








Sec. 3. That the Secretary of 


ge of this 








who dic 


ers of the Crow 





and before the } of this 
mem| 

rf ve not received 

ple unallotted member 


‘ fter the approval of this 
rolls, when completed, shall be 


w Tribe, on which allotment 
ll tribal funds existing at said 


) 
show the English as weil as the 
if living: the sex; whether de 


lescription rr lescriptions of 


deemed by the Secretary of th 


ils shall be completed within 
Sec. 4. That any names found 


may, upon request of the tribal 
from the passage of this act, 

sioner of Indian Affairs, with 
giving all parties 

rd thereto; and any 
allottee shall be canceled and shail 
the provision of this act: Provided, 


after 








nstrued to deprive any such 
provided under existing law. 


Sec. 5. That such of the unallotted 
school, cemetery, or religious 
ency, school, 





illotment so long as euch ag 


tutions, respectively, are maintained 


ided, That the Secretary of 


tribal council, is hereby authorized and d 
i patent in fee to the duly authoriz 
authority of any religious organiza 
school work on the reservation 
heretofore set aside and are now 


missionary or school purposes: 


40 acres may be reserved for 


Agency, and such lands shail be 


£ record by the Indian Office 


Sec, 6. That any and all mine 
ihe lands to be allotted hereunds 
members of the tribe in common 


¢ 


poses, upon the request of the 


tions, and conditions as the Secr 


it no lease shall be made for a 


lessees shall hav the ht 


rigot to 

10 years upon such ter! I 
rior May prescribe: Provide 
iy | made of lands classifi 


vhich may be patented as herel 

the patent, of the coal, oil, 
nefit of the Crow Tribe: A 
ion of 50 years from the dat 
other mineral deposits upon 
Is shall become the property 
ec. 7. That there is hereby 


ich thereof as may be necess 





he United States to the credit of the 
appropriated, for the purpose 
ind for other expenses provi 





Sec. 8, That any allotment or 


this act, irrigable from any irrigation 


after constructed by the Government 
ear its pro rata share, computed on 
constructing such system: Provided, 


system shall be established or 


until the consent of the tribal 
All charges against allotments 
reimbursed in not less than 20 


the Interior may fix such operation 
such allotments as may be reasonable 
prescribe 


in rules and regulations to be 
paid, these latter charges may 


his individual share of the tribal 
distribution; and if any allottee 
allotment before the amount so 
such unpaid amount shail become 

which a record shall be kept in the 
reservation at the agency; and should 


allotment, with the approval 
amount of such unpaid charges 


lirst lien thereon, and may be enfor 


by foreclosure as a mortgage 
Crow Reservation, Mont., hs 








homesteads 








said reservation as the same 








unallottes 
1 complete 





who at the date 





s of the 

















a full opportunity 
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allotment 
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authorized 
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vs 


tead 640 acges, already allotted or to be allotted hereund 
stead shall main inalienable for a period of 25 years 


74 


and shali constitute a lien 
ownership, and including all 


scribe, 


i t ma pr 


regardless of 








} heretofe been sold or patented. All patents or 
ume conyeyance hereafter issued for lands under any 
pore id Crow Indian Reservation, whether to 
i vurchasers of Indian land, shall recite a lien 

rigation charges, if any, remaini unpaid at 

me of j of such patent or other instrument of conveyance, 
orced or, upon payment of the delinquent 

relensed by the Secretary of the Interior. In the 





belief on 
right to 


project 


that by 


purchased in the bona fide 
his purchase he acquired a 


for the irrigation of the land purchased 

mit r as the Indian owncr, the Secretary may, 
Indians interested, determine the value of the land 
pul from the Indians, and give to the pur- 
n lit on the charge for construction against the 

















difference between the price paid and the 
! shal thheld for the benefit of the trib 
j ! if whom the purchase was made, an equal 
hm ve due or distributable to them her 
h jand may be refused, within the dis 
I rior, until all dues are paid Pro 
oO » the use of any irrigation dit Oo! 
0 l vi until the owner « th 
l \ uch rules and regulations th 
I cribe, and he is hereby authorized to 
g ions as may be deemed reasonable and 
t} vue I provisions: Provided, how 
! ‘ allottee be required to pay eithe co! 
in charges fer such irrigation pri 
‘ ! water ha een actually delivered to his 
I hi Chat the Secretary of 11 I rio hall 
tc if not already made, an iten ite 
h ee of the construction of the sey 
on the Crow Indian Reservation s 
it tl Crow Agency and with t cn 
i the «ast ot rescervatiol 
i i on h a 
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I some |] wi 1 1 ( Indian FR 1 
the election ( bumbe! S { ilrmat Chat 
hen proceed personally to « il i men 
They shall be paid a salary of not to exceed 
ecessary expenses while actually empk iin 
rk « classification, exclusive of subsisten to 
ved by y of the Interior, such classification to be cor 
i within six months from the date of organizing the commissio: 
13. That every mber of the Crow Tribe shall desigr sa 





pat t therefor, or until the death of th 
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Provided, That the trust period on such homestead allotments of inc, 
tent Indians may be extended in accordance with the 
existing law: Provided further, That any Crow Indian allottee may 
not to exceed 32 
ing and with the approval of the Secretary of the Interior, under 
rules and regulations as he may prescribe: And provided further, 
said land to be sold by said Indian allottee shall not exceed mor 
one-half of his irrigable nor more than one-half of his agricultural 
end shall not include the improvements consisting of his hom: 
Sec. 14, That exchanges of allotments by and among the men 
the tribe may be made under the supervision of the Secretary 
Interior with a view to enabling allottees to group their allotted 
on the Crow Reservation, but always with due re rd for tl 











the lands involved. And in cases where patents have already been j 
for such allotments proper conveyance shall be made back to the I 


States by the allottee, whereupon the land shall become subj 


position in the same manner as other lands under the provisio: 
act. 
Sec 15. That the Secretary of th Interior be, and h« hor 


Indian land held in ti 





thorized to sell allotted and inherited 





























United States on the Crow Reservation, Mont., with nsent « 
Indian allottee or the heirs, respectively, to any soldi 
marine who served under the President of the United Stat { 90 
during the late war against perial German Government or j 
war in which the United Sta engag with a for 1 pow 
n the Civil War, who will ly settle on said land, o: ] 
ments covering a period not ceed 20 years, as may be ners 
under such rules, reguiati i conditions as the sa Secre 
the Interior may prescribe and in accordance with the provi 

Sec. 1¢. That there is hereby granted to the State of 

mmo? hoot purposes sections 16 and 36, within th: ‘ 
scribed herein, or such parts of said sections as may be 1 I 
noutimbered, and for which the said State has not her 
indemnity lands under existing laws; and in case either « 
ol theres lost to the State by rcason of allotment or ot} 
the rnor of said St with the approval of the Sect 
Int r, is her to ect other unoccupied 

eral, } { within iid reservation, 

two sections in any <« wwnship il United Stat 
Indians for th ind ‘anted $5 per acre, and suffi 
her ippropriated out tl i sury of the United $ lot « 
wise appropri to pay for said school lands granted to tl 
Provided, ‘That the miner rights in said school lands 

rved ‘th em of the Crow Tribe of Indians as here 
Provided furthcr, That the Crow Indian children shall 
F end the publ hools of said State on the sam 
children of white citizens of said State 

SI 17. That the Secretary of the Interior, with th pp 
Cre fribal council, i uthorized to set aside for administ 
pos (at the Crow Agency and at Pryor subegency) uch 
towl-site purpose l hi opini may be required for 
inte! { ot to EXe ad SU acres at ¢ h town site, ¢ ] 
the s o be surveyed into lots and bloct nd disposed 
regulations as he 1 prescribe; and he is authorized also to 
and reserve for schoo!, park, and other public purpos¢ mK 
10 acres in said town sites; ii patents shail be issued for th 
so set ay and reserved for school, park, and other purposs 
municipality or school district legally charged with the care and 


of lands donated for 


lots sold in town sites 


The purchase 


at such time and in such i 


such purposes. 


price of 
shall be paid i 





the Secretary of the Interior may direct. 

Sec. 18. That the sum of 820,000, or so much ther 
necessary, of the tribal funds of the Crow Indians of > Bt 
Montana, is hereby appropriated to p the expenses of the g 


council, or councils, or business committee, in looking after tl 











of said tribe, includi the actual and necessary expenses 1 tl 

cdiems paid its legislative committee when visiting Washington on 
usiness at the request of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs or a 
ittec of Congress, said sum and the actual and necessary exp 


upproved by and certified by th cretary of the Inter 


pproved and cer fied, to be pai 
Mr. MYERS. Myr. Pr 
the amendn of the e 
WALSH of Montan: 
President, I desire to say 





esident, I desire to offer an : nd 
ymmittee. 
Be fore we 


that in section 11 an error 


Tai 


Mr. proceed to 


rred The numeral “3” should be “2 » that se 
ill read 

i n { 2 t f Ap 27, 190 

An » forth 

[ move to amend the committee amendment to that ¢ 
The mendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

M MYERS. Mr. President, I move to amend the com 


nendment—the substitute offered by the committee—by 
part of section 10 after the word “ Indi 
page of the printed bill where section 10 « f 
appears. My amendment is to stril 

I he end of the section, which says: 

Provided, That such iands shall not 
ithout the consent of the tribal coum 

That would leave section 10 standing without the provis 
vould provide that any unallotied lands of the Crow 
chiefly valuable for the development of water 
ed from allotment, or other disposition hereunde! 
the benefit of the Crow Tribe of Indians. 

I think the disposition of those lands which are held fo! 
benefit of the Crow Tribe of Indians should be vested in 
power and discretion of the Secretary of the Interior. 
disposition of all Indian lands has always been so vested. ; 
disposition of them is vested in the discretion and power of 
put under the @mnirol and authority of the Secretary 01 
Interior, under such rules and regulations 


‘oviso at 


be leased or otherwi 





tion. powes 


rese Ty 


820 acres of his homestead, upon his application in ‘y 


as he may pre sc) 


OCTOBER 20. 


mt 
*k 


provisions 


S 


Lh 


{ 


Rese 


t] 

Th 
The 
and 


the 


ibe, 











i919. 








tio 


inti? 
sil 


1 


|] under ex law I 
ould be made in this 
Indians occupying a tribal relation are not presumed to be 
mpetent to handle their affairs. They are under the guardian- 
ip of the Government, and the Secretary of the Interior is thetr 
uiurdian. It is his duty to look after their interests. When 
comes to disposing of lands which are valuable for water- 

ver development, I do not believe that their disposition ought 
be controlled by a band or tribe of Indians who are not com- 
petent manage their affairs, who are wards of the 
government. I do not believe that they ought to have the power 
eto any disposition of those lands and lock up their possi 


do not believe that any exception 


34 


cuse, 


to owh 


ities forever. I think it is unreasonable. If they are not 
mpetent to manage their individual affairs, if they are still 
tribal relation and under the guardianship of the United 


should be allowed 
suitable for 


Government, I do not think they 
a veto on the disposition of lands 
er development. 
I would not be afraid, ordinarily, to 
| to the Indians if they uninfluenced by others and 
nterfered with. But scheming persons, agitators, and others 
» may have sinister motive may acquire a great deal of influ 
» over Indians and persuade them to oppose any disposition 
uch lands in any way at all or upon any terms. Interested 
ies might persuade them to block valuable 
ter-power development. 
We need water-power developi 
of the country. Oil } 
wood is becoming searee, and it is universally admitted 


to 


water 


ive 


leave a matter of tl 


yere 


1} 4 
absolutely a 


It 


earce, 


rr 
. 


nent how. 


IS Decoming 


is one of the « ry in 


t there is a great and erying need for the development of 
ter power for. irrigation and for the creation of electrical 
by which to operate railroads and for furnishing power 
many purposes, 
[f there is land that may be valuable for water-power de 


pment on an Indian reservation, why take the control of it 
the Secretary of the Interior? I think we ought to trust 
Secretary of the Interior. I believe all of us would be will- 
0 trust the present Secretary of the Interior to do his duty 
look after the ris of the Indians, and I think we 
(| well trust any man who might be appointed to hold the 
and responsible position of Secretary of the Interior to act 
lv and judiciously. I believe he would do duty in 
ers of this kind. 
upon this as a 
k and lock up forever valuable water-power sites. 
Now, getting down to this instance, I know, and many others 
Montana know, and some Senators here know, I believe, that 
is a valuable site for water-power development on this 
ation. It has been filed upon and a great deal of work 
een done upon it through existing law, under a permit that 


to hts 


his 


look 


sued to the big Horn Canyon Power & Development Co., 
hich Mr. J. J. Harris, of Hardin, Mont., is the president, 
to Whieh he and his associates have devoted ceaseless labor 
Inany years. A good deal has been done under that permit 
existing law. To say, if this bill passes, that before 
people ean go ahead with their work they must get the 
ent of a tribe of Indians who have not been pronounced 


nt, Who are oecupying a tribal relation, I think would | 


I want all the benefits derived from 
n of such lands to go to the Indians, but I want the 
etary of the Interior, a competent man, to say upon what 
the lands shall be disposed of, if at all. If the Secretary 


just and dangerous. 


site 


| 


coal is becoming | 


dangerous provision, one calculated to | 
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| 
| 
| 


| 





¢ Interior should say they shall not be disposed of at all, 
kl be satisfied. 
lerstand that the land involved in this undertaking of | 


[ speak, on the Crow Indian Reservation, involves about 
res of Indian land and about 20,000 acres of publie land 
iit the whole thereof is absolutely necessary for the de- 
ent of this much-needed enterprise, an honest, meritori 
ona fide enterprise. It is no speculative seheme at all. 
hough about it to pronounce it an. honest, bona fide 
Yet, just beeause one twenty-first part of it happens 
“1 in Indian land, such a provision as we have here 
the power of this tribe of Indians to block the 
project, and lock it up, and cause these men to lose all 
and money which they have put into this enterprise. 
lerstand, too, that if the project should be confined to the 
Which Indian land, it would develop about 
power; whereas if should cover the entire tract, 
elop over 200,000 horsepower. I think we ought to 


put a ih 


sLCcTes are on 
4 (HM) lores 


t+ 
it 


vuld dey 


areful about handling a matter of this kind. 
| believe this is a serious matter and that we are about to 
i very great injustice. I contend that the control of the 


ter-power possibilities upon the reservation should be vested 


ue Secretary of the Interior instead of in the Indians. 









Under tl water-power bill passed by the House and now 
pending |} re the Senate, the control of water-power sites is 
vested in ommission consisting of the Secretaries of the | 
terior, Ag ulture, and War. Under existing law, the contro! 


yer upon the public domain, including Indian lands, 
Secretary of the Interior. The 
come under his supervision and control 

I submit that undoubtedly my amendments should be adopted 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator from Montana expec 
the amendment proposed by him and the bill will be acted 
to-day ? 

Mr. MYERS. I do not want to b 
I am quite willing to have the bill aeted upon 
Senate is ready. I merely wanted to get before the Senate 1 
views on my amendment to the amendment of the committe 


of water-j. 
is.under th» 
1 


welfare al 


Indians and thei 





4) lock the passa ol 


whenever the 





Mir. SMOOT. I agree with the Senator, so far as that 
concerned, but really I do not think we ought to dispose ot 
this afternoon. 

Mr. MYERS. That is for the Senate to say 

Mr. SMOOT. It is 2 o'clock new. 

CALLING O} rik Rol 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest the abs fo 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wapsworrn in the chai 
The Senator from Kansas suggests the absence of a quoru! 
The Secretary will call the roll. 

rhe Secretary called the roll, and the following S« { 
swered to their names: 
Ashur Hale Lodge . \ 
Ball Harding McCormick Smith, G 
Bankhen Harris McCumber Smith, Md 
Boral liarrison MeKellk Smoot 
Capp Henderson McNary} Spence! 
Cham bi Hitcheock Myers Sterling 
Co Johnson, Calif, New Sutherlatr 
Cummins Jones, N. Mex. Norri Swa 
Curt jones, Wash. Nugent rhoma 
Dia Kellogg Overma frammell 
I Kendrick Page Inderwood 
F Kenyon Penross Wadswort 
k Keyes Phelan Walsh, Mont. 
Frat King Phipps Warren 
Gay Kirby Poindexté Williams 
Gerry Knox Ransdell 
Goi La Follette Sheppard 
tat na Lenroot Simmons 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The Senator from Arkansas |Mr. Ropinx- 


~ 


son], the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen], and the - 
tor from Tennessee [Mr. SHTELDS] are absent on official business. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-nine Senators ha 


swered to their names. There is a quorum present. 


TREATY OF PEACE WITH GERMANY. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I move that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of the treaty of peace with Germany in ope! 
executive session. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Commi 
of the Whole and in open executive session, resumed tli 
sideration of the treaty of peace with Germany. 

The Secretary resumed and concluded 
treaty, as follows: 


cone 


the readin 


Articl 


‘From the coming into force of the present Treaty 
Contracting Parties shall apply the conventions and ag 
hereinafter mentioned, in so far as concerns them, on condition 
that the special stipulations contained in this Article are f 
filed by Germany. 


the High 


PPT 


** Postal Conventions: 

“Conventions and agreements of el 
concluded at Vienna, July 4, 1891. 
“Conventions and agreements 

Washington, June 15, 1897. 
“Conventions and agreements of 
I May 26, 1906. 


> nr) 
LOTne, 


Celegraphic Conventions: 


* International Telegraphic Conventions signed at St. P 
burg July 10/22, 1875. 

* Regulations and Tariffs drawn up by the Internati i 
graphie Conference, Lisbon, June 11, 1908. 

“Germany undertakes not to refuse her assent to 
clusion by the new States of the special arrangements referres 
to in the conventions and agreements relating to the Univers: 
Postal Union and to the International Telegraphic Uni 
which the said new States have adhered or may adher« 

“Articl . 

“From the coming into force of the present Treaty the High 

Contracting Parties shall apply, in so far as concerns them, the 





il Radio-Telegraphic Convention of July 5, 1912, 


Internation: 
on condition that Germany fulfils the provisional regulations 


hich be indicated to her by the Allied and Associated 
Powers 

‘If within five years after the coming into force of the present 
Treaty a new convention regulating international radio-tele- 
-raphic communications should have been concluded to take the 
place of the Convention of July 5, 1912, this new convention 
shall bind Germany, even if Germany should refuse either to 
take part in drawing up the convention, or to subscribe thereto. 
j isional 


will 








Thi convention will likewise replace the pro‘ 

regulations force 
“Article 285. 

‘rom the coming into force of the present Treaty, the High 
Contracting Parties shall apply in so far as concerns them and 
under the conditions stipulated in Article 272, the conventions 
hereinaft ntioned 

(1) The Conventions of May 6, 1882, and February 1, 1889, 
regulatir fisheries in the North Sea outside territorial 
\N ‘ *— 

(2) TF Conventions and Protecols of November 16, 1887, 
Iebruary 14, 1895, and April 11, 1894, regarding the North Sea 
liquor traf 

: “Article 286 

Che International Convention of Paris of March 20, 1883, 
for tection of industrial property, revised at Washing- 
ton o 2, 1911; and the International Convention of Berne 
of September 9, 1886, for the protection of literary and artistic 
works, revised at Berlin on November 13, 1908, and completed 


by the additional Protocol signed at Berne on March 20, 1914, 


gain come into effect as from the coming into force of 
the present Treaty, in so far as they are not affected or modified 
] e exceptions restrictions resulting therefrom. 


“Article 287. 
ming into foree of the present Treaty 


the High 


irom the <« 





Contracting Parties shall apply, in so far as concerns them, the 
Convention of the Hague of July 17, 1905, relati to civil 
procedure, This renewal, however, will not appl: France, 
Portugal and Roumania., 
“Artix le 
rhe special rights and privileges granted to Germany by 


Article 3 of the 








Samoa shall be considered to have terminated on August 4, 1914. 
“Article 289 

IKach of the Allied or Associated Powers, being guided by 
the gener principles or special provisions of the present 
Treaty, shall notify to Germany the bilateral treaties or con 
ventions which such Allied or Associated Power wishes to | 
revive with Germany. 

The notification referred to in the present Article shall 
be made either directly or through the intermediary of another 
Power. Receipt thereof shall be acknowledged in writing by 
Germany. The date of the revival shall be that of the noti- 
fica 1. 

“The Allied and Associated Powers undertake among them- 
St s not to revive with Germany any conventions or treaties | 
which are not in accordance with the terms of the present 
Treaty 

“The notification shall mention any provisions of the said 
conventions and treaties which, not being in accordance with 
the tern 1 present Treaty, shall not be considered as 

In case of any difference of opinion, the League of Nations 
wi be called on to decide. 

“A period of six months from the coming into force of the 

rest Treaty is allowed to the Allied and Associated Powers 

hich to make the notification. 
O tho bilateral treaties and conventions which have 
1 { ibject of such a notification shall be revived between 
the Allied and Associated Powers and Germany; all the others | 
al shall re ain abrogated 


The above regulations apply to all bilateral treaties or 
convent existing between all the Allied and Associated 
Powers signatories to the present Treaty and Germany, even 


ions 


if the said Allied and Associated Powers have not been in a 
state of war with Germany. 
“Article 290 
“Germany recognises that all the treaties, conventions or | 
agreements which she has concluded with Austria, Hungary, 


¢ into 
the 


Bulgaria or Turkey since August 1, 1914, until the comin 
force of the present Treaty are and remain abrogated by 
Treaty. 


present 
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Convention of December 2, 1899, relating to | 
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Article 
* Germany undertakes to secure to the Allied and Associat 
Powers, and to the officials and nationals of the said Powe 
the enjoyment of all the rights and advantages of any } 
which she may have granted to Austria, Hungary, Bulgaria , 
Turkey, or to the officials and nationals of these States 
treaties, conventions or arrangements concluded before An; 
1, 1914, so long as those treaties, conventions or arrangen 
remain in ferce. 
“The Allied and Associated Powers reserve the right 
cept or not the enjoyment of these rights and advantages 
“Article 292. 
“ Germany recognises that all treaties, conventions or arr: 
| ments which she concluded with Russia, or with any St: 
Government of which ‘the territory previously formed a p 
Russia, or with Roumania, before August 1, 1914, or aft 
| 


94 





date until coming into force of the present Treaty, ar¢ 
main abrogated. 


> 


“Article 
“ Should an Allied or Associated Power, Russia, or a § 
Government of which the territory formerly constituted 
of Russia, have been forced since August 1, 1914, by rea 
military occupation or by any other means or for any 
| cause, to grant or to allow to be granted by the act of any | 
| authority, concessions, privileges and favours of any ki 
| Germany or to a German national, such concessions, pri 
and favours are ipso facto annulled by the present Treaty 

“No claims or indemnities which may result from this 
ment shall be charged against the Allied or Associated P: 
or the Powers, States, Governments or public authorities 
are released from their engagements by the present Arti: 

“Article 29}. 

“From the coming into force of the present Treaty Ge 
undertakes to give the Allied and Associated Powers and 
nationals the benefit ipso facto of the rights and advantag 
any kind which she has granted by treaties, conventions, o 
rangements to nonbelligerent States or their nationals 
August 1, 1914, until the coming into force of the present T! 
so long as those treaties, conventions or arrangements rei 

i force, 
“Article 295. 
“Those of the High Contracting Parties who hav: 
| signed, or who have signed but not yet ratified, the Opium ‘ 
vention signed at The Hague on January 28, 1912, agree to 

the said Convention into force, and for this purpose to ena 
necessary legislation without delay and in any case wi 
period of twelve months from the coming into force 
present Treaty. 

“Furthermore, they agree that ratification of the p! 
| Treaty should in the case of Powers which have not yet r: 
the Opium Convention be deemed in all respects equivalent 
| ratification of that Convention and to the signature of t 


cial Protocol which was opened at The Hague in accordanc 
the resolutions adopted by the Third Opium Conference i! 
for bringing the said Convention into force. 

“For this purpose the Government of the French Re} 
will communicate to the Government of the Netherlan 
tified copy of the protocol of the deposit of ratifications 
present Treaty, and will invite the Government of the 
lands to accept and deposit the said certified copy as it 
a deposit of ratifications of the Opium Convention and 
ture of the Additional Protocol of 1914. 

1, 
“ DEBTS. 
“Article 296, 

“There shall be settled through the intervention of cl 
offices to be established by each of the High Contracting P 
within three months of the notification referred to in para 

| (e) hereafter the following Glasses of pecuniary obligatio 

“(1) Debts payable before the war and due by a nation:! « 
one of the Contracting Powers, residing within its territor, 
national of an Opposing Power, residing within its territo! 

*“(2) Debts which became payable during the war to nat 
of one Contracting Power residing within its territory and 
out of transactions or contracts with the nationals of an ©} 
ing Power, resident within its territory, of which the to! 
partial execution was suspended on account of the declai 
of war; 

“(3) Interest which has accrued due before and durin: 
war to a national of one of the Contracting Powers in respect © 
securities issued by an Opposing Power, provided that the pay- 
ment interest hat 


* Section 





of on such securities to the nationals of that 
| Power or to neutrals has not been suspended during the war ; 















1919. 











“(4) Capital sums which have become payable befere and 
during the war to nationals of one of the Contracting Powers in 
respect of securities issued by one of the Opposing Powers, pro- 

ided that the payment of such capital sums to nationals of that 
Power or to neutrals has not been suspended during the war. 

“The proceeds of liquidation of enemy property, rights and 
nterests mentioned in Section IV and in the Annex thereto will 

be aecounted for through the Clearing Offices, in the currency 

il] at the rate of exchange hereinafter provided in paragraph 
d), and disposed of by them under the conditions provided by 

ihe said Section and Annex, 

‘The settlements provided for in this Article shall be effected 
ccording to the following principles and in accordance with the 
nnex to this Section: 

“(a) Each of the High Contracting Parties shall prohibit, as 

from the coming into force of the present Treaty, both the pay- 
ent and the acceptance of payment of such debts, and also all 
mmunieations between the interested parties with regard to 
he settlement of the said debts otherwise than through the 
Clearing Offices ; 

“(b) Each of the High Contracting Parties shall be respec 

ely responsible for the payment of such debts due by its 
utionals, except in the cases where before the war the debtor 
as in a state of bankruptcy or failure, or had given formal 
dication of insolvency or where the debt was due by a com- 

y whose busivess has been liquidated under emergency leg- 
slation during the war. Nevertheless, debts due by the in- 
abitants of territory invaded or occupied by the enemy before 

Armistice will not be guaranteed by the States of which 
part; 


Lie 
ose territories form 


(c) The sums due to the nationals of one of the High Con 
ting Parties by the nationals of an Opposing State will be 
debited to the Clearing Office of the country of the debtor, 


paid to the creditor by the Clearing Office of the country 
the creditor: 
(d@) Debts shall be paid or credited in the currency of such 





one of the Allied and Associated Powers, their colonies or 
protectorates, or the British Dominions or India, as may be 
cerned. If the debts are payable in some other curreney 


all be paid or credited in the currency of the country 

icerned, whether an Allied or Associated Power, Colony, Pro- 

orate, British Dominion or India, at the pre-war rate of 

bange, 

or the purpose of this provision the pre-war rate 

ce shall be defined as the average cable transfer rate pre- 

in Allied or country concerned 

month immediately preceding the outbreak of war between 

siuid country concerned and Germany. 

If a contract provides for a fixed rate of exchange govern- 

the conversion of the currency in which the debt stated 

to the currency of the Allied or Associated country concerned, 

en the above provisions concerning the rate of exehange shall 

ipply. 

in the ease of new the currency in which and the 

ite of exchange at which debts shall be paid or eredited shall 

he determined by the Reparation Commission provided 
Pa VIIi (Reparation) ; 

(¢) The provisions of this Artiele and of the 

ill not apply as between Germany on the one hand and any 

me of the Allied and Associated Powers, their colonies or pro- 





of ex- 
the Associated 
is 
states 


for 
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Wi7 


in ihe Opposing st 
central Clearing Offiee. 


“uo 





all transactions with the Clearing Office 
must be effected through the 


ii thie 


“In this Annex the pecuniary obligations referred to 
first paragraph of Article 296 are described ‘as enemy 
the persons from whom the same are due as ‘enemy debtor 
the persons to whom they are due as ‘enemy ereditors, i! 
Clearing Office the country of the creditor is called i! 
‘Creditor Clearing Office,’ and the Clearing Office in the 
try of the debtor is ealled the ‘ Debtor Clearing Office.’ 


debts. 


ih 


SUDICCL COLL Ly 


' 
Witi 


“The High Contracting Parties 
of paragraph (@) of Article 296 to the same penalties 


as are 


present provided by their legislation for trading with th 
enemy. They will similarly prohibit within their territory a 


debts, excey! 


legal process relating to payment of enemy 

accordance with the provisions of this Annex, 
“4 

“The Government guarantee specified in paragraph (b) © 

Article 296 shall take effect whenever,. for any reason, a } 

Shall not be recoverable, except in a case where at the daiec 0 

the outbreak of war the debt was barred by the laws of pri 


| scription in force in the country of the debtor, or where th 

| debtor was at that time in a state of bankruptcy or failur 
or had given formal indication of insolvency, or where the del 
was due by a company whose business has been liquidated 

| der emergency legislation during the war. In such case tix 
procedure specified by this Annex shall apply to payment of the 


dividends. 

rhe terms * bankruptcy’ and ‘failure’ 
tion of legislation providing for such juridical conditions. 
expression ‘formal indication insolvency’ bears the 
meaning as it has in English law. 


a 
7) 


refer to the appli 
Phi 


of sim 


“Creditors shall give notice to the Creditor Clearing ©) 


within six months of its establishment of debts due to then 
|! and shall furnish the Clearing Office with any decumenis 


5 ° 
auring | 


in | 


Annex hereto | 


information required of them. 


“The High Contracting Parties will take all suitable 


ures to trace and punish collusion between enemy creditors an 
debtors. The Clearing Offices will communicate to one anoth 


any evidence and information which might help the disco 
and punishment of such collusion. 

“The High Contracting Parties will facilitate as 
possib’e postal and telexraphic communication at the expense o 
the parties concerned and through the intervention of the Cleat 
ing Offices between debtors and creditors desirous of coming to 

agreement as to the amount of their debt. 

“The Creditor Clearing Office will notify the Debtor Clearing 
Office of all debts declared to it. The Debtor Clearing Office wil 
in due course, inform the Creditor Clearing Office which debt 
are admitted and which debts are-contested. In the latter cus 


, 


much 


lh 


the Debtor Clearing Office will give the grounds t} 
| admission of debi 
“ 
“When a debt has been admitied, in whole or in pa ! 
Debtor Clearing Office will at ence credit the Creditor Cl 
Office with the amount admitted, and at the me time noti 


tectorates, or any one of the British Dominions or India on | 
other hand. unless within a period of one month from the 
sit of the ratification of the present Treaty by the Power 
juestion, or of the ratification on behalf of such Dominion 
f India, notice to that effect is given to Germany by the 
Government of such Allied or Associated Power er of such | 
Dominion or of India as the case may be; 
/) The Allied and Associated Powers who have adopted 
\rticle and the Annex hereto may agree between them- | 


“Ss tO apply them to their respective nationals estabiished 
territory far regards matters between 


their so as 


itionals and German nationals. In this case the payments 
wide by application of this provision wiil be subject to ar- 
ubgements hetween the Allied and Associated Clearing Offices 
cerned, 
“4INNEX. 
“a * 
kach of the High Contracting Parties will, within three 


uonths from the notification provided for in Article 296, para- 
raph (e), establish a Clearing Office fer the eollection and 
Payment of enemy debts. 

“ Local Clearing Offices may be established for any particu- 
‘ar portion of the territories of the High Contracting Parties. 
Such local Clearing Offices may perform all the functions of a 
central Clearing Office in their respective districts, except that 












their | 


of such credit. 


“The debt shall be 
credited forthwith to the 
three months from the receipt of the notification or such !on 
time as may be agreed to by the Creditor Clearing Office no 
has been en the Debtor Clearing Office that 
admitted, 


deemed to be admitted in full and shall b 


Creditor Clearing Office unless wit 


git by it is 


*S 


When the whole or part of a debt is net admitted the 
Clearing Offices will examine into the matter jointly ar 
endeavour to bring the parties to an agreement. 

*9. 

“The Creditor Clearing Office will pay to the 
creditor the sums eredited to it out of the funds placed at i 
disposal by the Government of country and in accordanes 
with the conditions fixed by the said Governnient, reta 
sums considered necessary cover risl expenses 
missions. 


"i 


PML Vu 
+ 

ILS 
ipilt 


to 


*10 


“Any person having claimed payment of an enemy deb i 
is not admitted in whole or in part shall pay te the clearing oflice, 
by way of fine, interesi 
mitted. 
or part of a debt claimed from him shall pay, by 


at 5 per cent. on the part not ad 
Any person having unduly refused te admit the whole 


way of fine, 





nterest at 5 per cent. on the amount with regard to which his 
refusal shall be disallowed, 
Such interest shall run from the date of expiration of the 


period provided for in paragraph 7 until the date on which the 
iall have been disallowed or the debt paid. 


claim si 
; so far as it is concerned take 


Fach Clearing Office shall in 
steps to collect the fines above provided for, and will be responsi- 
ble if such fines cannot be collected. 


The fines will be credited to the other Clearing Office, which 


ll retain them as a contribution towards the cost of carrying 


e present provisions. 
ee. 
the balance between the Clearing Oflices shall be struck 
monthiy and the eredit balance paid in cash by the debtor 


Within a week. 


State 


Nevertheless, any credit balances which may be due by one 
mv more of the Allied and Associated Powers shall be retained 
intil complete paynrent shall have been effected of the sums 
due to the Allied or Associated Powers or their nationals on 
necount of the war. 

~ 

lo facilitate discussion between the Clearing Offices each 
of them shall have a representative at the place where the other 
s established. 


Bike 


for special all discussions in regard to 
as possible, take place at the Debtor Clear- 


‘xcept reasons 


claims will, so far 


ing Office, 
“14 
‘In conformity with Article 296, paragraph (6), the High 
Contracting Parties are responsible for the payment of the 


nemy debts owing by their nationals. 

The Debtor Clearing Office will therefore credit the Creditor 
Clearing Office with all debts admitted, even in case of inability 
‘t them from the individual debtor. The Governments 
rned will, nevertheless, invest their respective Clearing 
(Offices with all necessary powers for the recovery of debts which 
] | admitted. 

‘As an exception, the admitted debts owing by persons hav- 
ing suffered injury from acts of war shall only be 
ihe Creditor Clearing Office when the compensaticn due to the 
person concerned in respect of such injury shall have been paid. 

* 15. 


to colle 


Connect 


ive een 


‘Each Government will defray the expenses of the Clearing 
Office set up in its territory, including the salaries of the staff. 
73; 

Where the two Clearing Offices are unable to agree whether 

debt claimed is due, or in case of a difference between an 
enemy debtor and an enemy creditor or between the Clearing 
Office the dispute shall either be referred to arbitration if the 
parties so agree under conditions fixed by agreement between 
th uw referred to the Mixed Arbitral Tribunal provided for 
in Section VI hereafter. 

\t the request of the Creditor Clearing Office the dispute 
luuy, however, be submitted to the jurisdiction of the Courts 
of the place of domicile of the debtor. 

ee 
Recovery of sums found by the Mixed Arbitral Tribunal, 
the Court, or the Arbitration Tribunal to be due shall be effected 
hrough the Clearing Offices as if these sums were debts ad- 
initted by the Debtor Clearing Office, 
‘18. 
Kach of the Governments concerned shall appoint an agent 
ho will be responsible for the presentation to the Mixed Ar 
bitral Tribunal of the cases conducted on behalf of its Clearing 
Offic This agent will exercise a general control over the rep- 
es or counsel employed by its nationals 

1 der D ill be arrived at on documentary evidence, but 
it will be op 0 the Tribunal to hear the parties in person, or 
1CCO ’ oO ir preference by their representatives approved 
D\ . o Ct rninents, or by ti rred to above, who 
shall be competent to intervene along with the party or to re 


a claim abandoned by the same. 


16 


open and maintain 


| » Clearing Offices concerned wil lay before the Mixed 
Arb Tribunal all the information and documents in their 
Noss so as to enable the Tribunal to decide rapidly on 
the cases whi 


ich are brought before it. 
Y 20. 
‘Where one of the parties concerned appeals against the joint 


decision of the two Clearing Offices he shall make a deposit 


against the costs, which deposit shall only be refunded when 
the first judgment is modified in favour of the appellant and in 
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proportion to the success he may attain, his opponent in ca 
such a refund being required to pay an equivalent proportion « 
the costs and expenses. Security accepted by the Tribunal ma 
be substituted for a deposit. ] 

“A fee of 5 per cent, of the amount in dispute shall be char 
in respect of all cases brought before the Tribunal. This 
shall, unless the Tribunal directs otherwise, be borne by 
unsuccessful party. Such fee shall be added to the deposi 
ferred to. It is also independent of the security. 

“The Tribunal may award to one of the parties a sum i) 
spect of the expenses of the proceedings. 

“Any sum payable under this paragraph shall be credite 
the Clearing Office of the successful party as a separate ite) 

an 

“With a view to the rapid settlement of claims, due reg; 
shall be paid in the appointment of all persons connected 
the Clearing Offices or with the Mixed Arbitral Tribunal to t! 
knowledge of the language of the other country concerned. 

“Each of the Clearing Offices will be at liberty to « 
spond with the other and to forward documents in its 
language, 


“oo 


“Subject to any special agreement to the contrary between 
the Governments concerned, debts shall carry interest in accord. 
ance with the following provisions: 

“Interest shall not be payable on sums of money due by ; 
of dividend, interest or other periodical payments which them- 
selves represent interest on capital. 

“The rate of interest shall be 5 per cent. per annum ex 
in cases where, by contract, law or custom, the creditor js 
entitled to-payment of interest at a different rate. In 
cases the rate to which he is entitled shall prevail. 

“Interest shall run from the date of commencement o 
tilities (or, if the sum of money to be recovered fell due du 
the war, from the date at which it fell due) until the 
eredited to the Clearing Office of the creditor. 

“Sums due by way of interest shall be treated as debts ad 


mitted by the Clearing Offices and shall be credited to 
Creditor Clearing Office in the same way as such debts. 
“ Zo. 

* Where by decision of the Clearing Offices or the Mixed 
Arbitral Tribunal a claim is held not to fall within <A: , 
296, the creditor shall be at liberty to prosecute the claim 
before the Courts or to take such other proceedings as may be 
open to him. 

“The presentation of a claim to the Clearing Office suspends 
the operation of any period of prescription, 

4 


~t. 


“The High Contracting Parties agree to regard the decisions 


of the Mixed Arbitral Tribunal as final and conclusive, and to 
render them binding upon their nationals. 

“Tn any case where a Creditor Clearing Office declin 0 
notify a claim to the Debtor Clearing Office, or to tak | 
step provided for in this Annex, intended to make effective 
in whole or in part a request of which it has received 
notice, the enemy creditor shall be entitled to receive from 
the Clearing Office a certificate setting out the amount of 
the claim, and shall then be entitled to prosecute the in 
before the courts or to take such other proceedings as ma , 
open to him. 

‘Section IV. 
** PROPERTY, RIGHTS AND INTERESTS. 
“Article 297. 

“The question of private property, rights and interests in an 
| enemy country shall be settled according to the principles laid 
down in this Section and to the provisions of the Annex hereto. 

“(a) The exceptional war measures and measures of transier 
(defined in paragraph 38 of the Annex hereto) taken b) : 
many with respect to the property, rights and interes if 
nationals of Allied or Associated Powers, inciuding com) 
and associations in which they are interested, when liquida- 
tion has not been completed, shall be imu ely discont d 

stayed and the property, rights and concern e- 
tored to’ their owners, who shall enjoy iull rights ther 
accordance with the provisions of Article 2DS 

“(b) Subject to any contrary stipulations which ma > 
provided for in the present Treaty, the Allied and Assov 
Powers reserve the right to retain and liquidate all pro} ’ 
rights and interests belonging at the date of the comin 0 





force of the present Treaty to German nationals, or comp 
controlled by them, within their territories, colonies, | 
sions and protectorates, including territories ceded to them by 
the present Treaty. 





























‘= 
= 








or association in whieh they 
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The liquidation shall be carried out in aecordanece with the 
iws of the Allied or Associated State eoncerned, and the Ger- 
in owner shall net be able to dispose of such property, rights 
‘interests nor to subject them to any charge without the con- 
nt of that State. 

German nationals whe acquire ipso facto the nationality 
an Allied or Associated Power in accordance with the pro- 
sions of the present Treaty will not be considered as Ger- 

nationals within the meaning of this paragraph. 

(c) The price or the amount of compensation in respect of 
: exercise ef the right referred to im the preceding paragraph 
) will be fixed in accordance with the methods of sale or 
uation adopted by the laws of the country in which the 
perty has been retained or liquidated. 

1) As between the Allied and Associated Powers or their 

onals on the one hand end Germany or her nationals on the 

and, al] the exceptional war measures, or measures of 
acts done or to be dene in execution of such mea 
s defined in paragraphs 1 and 3 of the Annex hereto 
ll be considered as final and binding upon all persens excep 
gards the reservations laid down in the present Treaty. 
) The nationals of Allied and Associated Powers shall he 
tled to compensation in respect of damage or injury inflicted 
pon their property, rights, or interests, including any company 
are interested, in German territory 


2f a or 
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| German nationals. received by an 


retained by the said 


| to the own 


it existed on August 1, 1914, by the application either of the | 


eptional war measures or measures of transfer mentioned in 
paragraphs 1 and 3 of the Annex hereto, The claims made in 
this respect by such nationals shall be investigated, and the 
otal of the compensation shall be determined by the Mixed Arbi- 

| Tribunal provided for in Section VI or by an Arbitrator ap- 
pointed by that Tribunal. This compensation shall be borne by 
Germany, and may be charged upon the property of German 
ationals within the territory or under the control of the claim- 
int’s State. This property may be constituted as a pledge for 
enemy liabilities under the conditions fixed by paragraph 4 of 

e Annex hereto. The payment of this compensation may be 
le by the Allied or Associated State, and the amount will 
bited to Germany. 

‘(f) Whenever a national of an Allied or Associated Power is 
ititled te property which has been subjected to a measure of 
transfer in German territory and expresses a desire for its resti- 
ution, his elaine for compensation in accordance with paragraph 
(c) shall be satisfied by the restitution ef the said property if it 
ill exists in specie. 

In such case Germany shall take all necessary steps to re- 
ore the evicted owner to the possession of his preperty, free 
rom all eneumbrances or burdens with which it may have been 
harged after the liquidation, and to indemnify all third parties 
njured by the restitution . 

“iE we restitution previded tor im this paragraph cannet be 
fected, private agreements arranged by the intermediation of 








7179 


ef the property, rights and interests, and the eash assets, 
Allied? or Associated Pow: 
shall be subject to disposal by such Power in accordance wit! 
its laws and regulations and may be applied in payment of th 
claims. and debts defined by this Article or paragraph 4 of ft! 
Annex hereto. Any property, rights and interests or proceed 
thereof or cash assets not used as above provided ma 
Allied or Associated Power and i 
tained the cash value thereof shall be dealt with as provic 
Article 243. 

“In the case of liquidations effe 
signatories of the present Treaty as 
Powers, or in which are not entitled to share 
reparation payments to be made by Germany 
liquidations effected by such States shall, subject to the riz 
of the Reparation Commission under the present Treaty, par 
ticularly under Articles 235 and 260, be paid direet to the owne1 
If on the application of that owner, the Mixed Arbitral 
bunal, provided fer by Seetion VI of this Part, or an arbit 
appointed by that Tribunal, is satisfied that the conditions 
the sule or measures taken by the Government of the State 
question outside its general legislation were unfairly prejud 
to the price obtained, they shall have diseretion to aware 
equitable compensation to be paid by 


‘ted in new States, which 
(lied and Associai 
States ! 


the yrocee:| 





State. 

“(i) Germany 
respect of the sale or 
interests in Allied or 

“(j) The amount of all taxes and impests upor capital 
or to be levied by Germany on the property, rights and interests 
of the nationals of the Allied) or Asseciated Powers fr 
November 11, 1918, until three months from the coming 
foree of the present Treaty, or, in the case of property, rights 
or interests which have been subjected to. exceptional measures 
of war, until restitution in acecordanee with the preser 
Treaty, shall be restored to the owners, 

“Artiele 298. 
undertakes, with regard to the 
and interests, including companies and asseciations in whic! 
they were interested, restored to nationals of Allied and Asso 
ciated Powers in accordance with the provisions of Artiele 297, 


undertakes to compensate her pationa 
retention of their property, righ 


Associated States. 


“ Germany property, rici 


| paragraph (@) or (f/f): 


ie Pewers concerned or the Clearing Offices provided for in the | 


inex to Secton III may be made, in order to seeure that the 
al of the Allied or Associated Power may secure compensa 


on for the injury referred to in paragraph (¢) by the grant of | 


vantages er equivalents which he agrees to aecepit in place of 
© property, rights or interests of which he was deprived. 

Chrough restitution in accerdanee with this Article, the 
e or the amount of compensation fixed by the application af 
ragraph (e) will be reduced by the actual value of the prop- 

riy restored, zecount being taken of compensation in respect 
ioss of use ov deterioration. 

‘) The rights conferred by paragraph (/) are reserved to 
ners who are nationals of Allied or Associated Powers within 
ose territory legislative measures prescribing the general 
uidation of enemy property, rights or interests were net ap- 

ied before the signature of the Armistice. 
(kh) Bxeept in cases where, by application of paragraph (/), 
itutions in specie have been made, the net proceeds of sales 
nemy property, rights or interests wherever situated carried 
it cither by virtue of war legislation, or by application of this 
and in general all eash assets of enemies, shall be dealt 
h as follows: 
(1) As regards Powers adopting Section IIT and the Annex 
lereto, the said proceeds. and cush assets shall be credited to the 
Power of which the owner is a national, through the Clearing 
Office established thereunder; any credit balance in favour of 
(rermany resulting therefrom shall be dealt with as provided fn 
\rticle 248, 
“(2) As regards Powers net adepting Section [DE and the 
\nnex thereto, the proceeds of the property, rights and inter- 
sts, and the cash assets, of the nationals of Allied or Asso- 
ciated Powers held by Germany shall be paid immediately to 
the person entitled thereto or to his Government; the proceeds 


6a 
Lrticle, 


maintain, except as expressly provick 

in the present Treaty, the property, rights and interests of th« 

nationals of Allied or Associated Powers. In the legal positior 

obtaining in respeet of the property, rights and interesis of 
rman nationals under the laws in foree before the war; 

“(b) net to subject the preperty, rights: or interests of tl: 
nationals of the Allied or Assoeiated Powers to amy measures 
in derogation of property rights which are not applied equally 
to the property, rights and interests of German nationals, and 
to pay adequate compensation in the event of the application 
these measures, 


“(a) to restore and 


In accordance With the provisions ef Article 207, paragreapi 
(d), the validity of vesting orders and of orders fer the winding 
up of businesses or companies, and of any 
tions, deeisions or instructions of any court or any department o 
the Government of -_ of the High Centracting Parties made o 
given, or purporting to be made or given, in pursuance 
legislation with regard to enemy property, rights and interest: 
confirmed. The interests of all persons shall be regarde:! 
having been effectively dealt with by any order, direction, d 
sion or instruction dealing with property in which they ma: 
interested, whether or net such interests are specifically m« 
tioned in the order, direction, decision, or instruction. No que 
tion shalt be raised as to the regularity of a transfer of an 
property, rights or interests dealt with in pursuance of any suc! 
order, direction, decision or instruction. Every action tak 
with regard to any property, business, or company, whetl: 

regards its investigation, sequestration, compulsery administ 
eon. use, requisition, supervision, or winding up, the sz 


tray | 
ather orders, cires 


of Wa 


| Management of property, rights or interests, the collection or dis 
' 
| charge of debts, the payment of costs, charges or expenses, or 


any other matter whatsoever, in pursuance of orders, directions, 
decisions, or instructions of any court or of any department a! 
the Government of any of the High Contracting Parties, made or 
given, or purporting to be made or given, in pursuance of war 
legistation with regard to enemy property, rights or interests, Is 
confirmed. Provided that the provisions of this paragraph sh: al 
not be held to prejudice the titles to property heretofore ac “quired 
in good faith and fer value and in accordance with the laws of 
the country im which the property is situated by nationals of the 
Atied and Assocfated Powers. 








» provisions of (his paragraph do not apply to such of the 

entioned measures as have been taken by the German 

thot s in invaded or occupied territory, nor to suci of the 

mentioned measures as have been taken by Germany or the 

i 1 uthorities since November 11, 1918, all of which shall 
void 

“2 

‘No claim or action shall be made or brought against any 

\llied or Associated Power or against “~ person acting on be- 

of or under the direction of any legal authority or Depart- 

of the Government of such a Power + Germany vor by any 

German national wherever resident in respect of any act or omis- 

ion with regard to his property, rights or interests during the 

r or in preparation for the war. Similarly no claim or action 

| be made or brought against any person in respect of any 

r omission under or in accordance with the e xceptional war 

sures, laws or regulations of any Allied or Associated Power. 

“In Article 297 and this Annex the expression “ exceptional 

var measures ” includes measures of all kinds, legislative, ad- 


ministrative, judicial or others, that have been taken or will be 


taken hereafter with regard to enemy property, and which have 
had will have the effect of removing from the proprietors 
the power of disposition over their property, though without 
iffecting the ownership, such as measures of supervision, of 
compulsory administration, and of sequestration; or measures 
vhich have had or will have as an object the seizure of, the use 
of, or the interference with enemy assets, for whatsoever mo- 
tive, under whatsoever form or in whatsoever place. Acts in 


the execution of these measures include all detentions, instruc- 
orders or decrees of Government departments or courts 
pplyving these measures to enemy property, as well as acts per- 
ried by any person connected with the administration or the 
rvision of enemy property, such as the payment of debts, 
the collecting of credits, the payment of any costs, charges or 
or the collecting of fees. 
‘Measures of transfer are those which have affected or will 
affect the ownership of enemy property by transferring it in 
hole or in part to a person other than the enemy owner, and 
without his consent, such as measures directing the sale, liquida- 
or devolution of ownership in enemy property, or the can- 
titles or securities. 


tions 
expenses, 


tion, 
ceelling of 
“4 
rights and interests of German nationals within 
the territory of any Allied or Associated Power and the net pro- 
eeds of their sale, liquidation or other dealing therewith may 
harged by that Allied or Associated Power in the first place 
ith payment of amounts due in respect of claims by the na- 
tionals of that Allied or Associated Power with regard to their 
rights and interests, including companies and asso- 
in which they are interested, in German territory, or 
owing to them by German nationals, and with payment 
growing out of acts committed by the German Govy- 
or by any German authorities July 31, 1914, and 
that Allied Associated Power entered into the war. 
The amount of such claims may be assessed by an arbitrator 
ppointed by Mr. Gustave Ador, if he is willing, or if no such 
appointment is made by him, by an arbitrator appointed by the 
fixed Arbitral Tribunal provided for in Section VI. They may 
charged in the second place with payment of the amounts 
spect of claims by the nationals of such Allied or Asso- 
Power with regard to their property, rights and interests 
of other enemy Powers, in so far as those claims 
atisfied., 


\ll property, 


prop rty, 
ciations 
lelyt 


loin 
Pa Cle Lis 


ernment since 


betore or 


\ 


adue ih re 


erated 


ott rivis WT) 


Not standing the provisions of Article 297, where imme- 
for yutbreak of war a company incorporated in 
or Associated State had rights in common with a com- 
it and incorporated in Germany to the use of 
| countries, or enjoyed the use in common 
npany of unique means of reproduction of goods 
or sale in third countries, the former company shall 
ve the right to use these trade-marks in third countries 
to the exclu the German company, and these unique 
meat reproduction shall be handed over to the former 
pany, notwithstanding any action taken under German wa 

islat with regard to the latter company or its 
strial property shares. Nevertheless, the for company, 
shall deliver the latter company derivative copies 


Ss in h 
( 
bil Lilt 


1 
nlone ha 
Sion of 


ol coimM- 


r leg 
business, in- 
or 


au er 


juested, 
iti ng the continuation of reproduction of articles for use 
German territory. 


*;. 


restitution is carried out in accordance 
y is responsible for the conservation of 


“Up to the time when 


07, German 


Article 2 
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ten Stn 


property, rights and interests of the nationals of Allied or 
ciated Powers, including companies and associations in whi 
they are interested, that have been subjected by her to ex 


tional war measures, 


¢. 
‘Within one year from the coming into force of the pri 
Tre aye the Allied or Associated Powers will specify the pro 
ry, ‘ights and interests over which they intend to exercise {}; 
ght peoohied in Article 297, paragraph. (f). 
‘8s. 
“The restitution provided in Article 297 will be carried 
by order of the German Government or of the authorities w) 
have been substituted for it. Detailed accounts of the action 
administrators shall be furnished to the interested persons | 
the German authorities upon request, which may be made at 
time after the coming into force of the present Treaty. 
wee 
“Until completion of the liquidation 
297, paragraph (0), the property, rights and interests of G 
man nationals will continue to be subject to exceptional 
measures that have been or will be taken with regard to the 
ae 3 
“ Germany will, within six months from the coming into fo 
of the present Treaty, deliver to each Allied or Associated Pow: 
all securities, certificates, deeds, or other documents of' tit! 
held by its nationals and relating to property, rights or interest 
situated in the territory of that Allied or Associated Power, i: 
cluding any shares, stock, debentures, debenture stock, or other 
obligations of any company incorporated in accordance with 1t!} 
laws of that Power. 
‘Germany will at any time on demand of 
sociated Power furnish such information 
with regard to the property, rights and 


provided for by 


any Allied or 
as may be requir 
interests of Germa 


nationals within the territory of such Allied or Associated 
Power, or with regard to any transactions concerning suc} 


rights or interests effected since July 1, 1914, 
“ne 


‘cash assets’ 


property, 


includes all deposits or fund 
established before or after the declaration of war, as well 
all assets coming from deposits, revenues, or profits collecte 
by administrators, sequestrators, or others from funds placed 
on deposit or otherwise, but does not include sums belongin; 
to the Allied or Associated Powers or to their component States 
Provinces, or Municipalities. 


“The expression 


‘+22, 

“All investments wheresoever effected with the cash assets of 
nationals of the High Contracting Parties, including companies 
and associations in which such nationals were interested, }) 
persons responsible for the administration of enemy properties 
or having control over such administration, or by order of su 
persons or of any authority whatsoever shall be annull 
These cash assets shall be anececounted for irrespective of a1 
such investment. 

“22. 

“Within one month from the coming into force of the pres 
Treaty, or on demand at any time, Germany will deliver to 
Allied and Associated Powers all accounts, vouchers, records 
documents and information of any kind which may be wit! 
German territory, and which concern the property, rights 
interests of the nationals of those Powers, including compa! 
and associations in which they are interested, that have | 
‘ted to an exceptional war measure, or to a measur 
or in territory occupt 


or her allies. 

The controllers, supervisors, managers, administrators 
questrators, liquidators and receivers shall be personally resp 
sible under guarantee of the German Government for | 
immediate delivery in full of these accounts and docume 
and for their aecuracy. 

* 14, 
“The provisions of Article 297 
property, rights and interests in an enemy county, and 
proceeds of the liquidation thereof, apply to debts, credits | 
accounts, Section III regulating only the method of paym« 
“In the settlement of matters provided for in Article 297 
tween Germany and the Allied or Associated States, 
colonies or protectorates, or any one of the British Domin 
or India, in respect of any of which a declaration shall 
have been made that they adopt Section III, and between t! 
respective nationals, the provisions of Section III resp* ge’ 
the currency in which payment is to be made and the r: ie 
exchange and of interest shall apply unless the Government 0! 
the Allied or Associated Power concerned shall within six 


and this Annex relating 
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ths of the coming into force of the present Treaty notify | “(e) The provisions of the preceding paragraphs of th 
nny that the said provisions are not to be applied. Article shall apply to the nationals of Allied and Associate 
“415. Powers who have been prejudiced by reason of measures referre 
rhe provisions of Article 297 and this Annex apply to in- | £ above taken by Germany in invaded or occupied territory, if 
strial, literary and artistic property which has been or will they have not been otherwise compensated. 
dealt with in the liquidation of property, rights, interests, , (7) Germany shall ve ramen any third agge. eda 
ipanies or businesses under war legislation by the Allied or prejudiced by any restitution or restoration ordered by the 
ociated. Powers, or in accordance with the stipulations of | Mixed Arbitral Tribunal under the provisions of the precedin 


Je 297, paragraph (Db). | paragraphs of this Article. : 
‘lt \ “(g) As regards negotiable instruments, the period of three 
SCClLON . 


months provided under paragraph (@) shall commence as from 
the date on which any exceptional regulations applied in the 


‘CONTRACTS, PRESCRIPTIONS, JUDGMENTS. 
| : : ; . : ; 
| territories of the interested Power with regard to negotiabl 


“Article 299. 
1) Any contract concluded between enemies shall be re- 
rded as having been dissolved as from the time when any 
of the parties became enemies, except in respect of any | 
or other pecuniary obligation arising out of any act done | 
money paid thereunder, and subject to the exceptions and 
‘ial rules with regard to particular contracts or classes of 
tracts contained herein or in the Annex hereto. 
(b) Any contract of which the execution shall be required 
he general interest, within six months from the date of the in wae 
; ' ; 1 ; e war. 
ing into force of the present Treaty, by the Allied or Asso- “Where the ak lita iis | iliac tial aaa 
d Governments of which one of the parties is a national, | see gc ahs agr Minced nena pic <3 Plreasemor again 
be excepted from dissolution under this Article | should have been presented for acceptance or for payment, 01 
Wh » tn execution of the contract thus kept alive would } within which notice of non-acceptance or non-payment should 
Sy He! > CACC ; « , 3 ‘ ? iy . . 2S . a same x < same wa * . — ; 
to the alteration of trade conditions, cause one of the have hee n given to the drawer o1 indors« r, or within whi h on 
es substantial prejudice the Mixed Arbitral Tribunal pro- instrument should have been protested, has elapsed during th 
d for by Section VI shall be empowered to grant to the | 8! and the party who should have presented or protested tly 
dion party equitable compensation er instrument or have given notice of non-acceptance or non 
aa! ‘ ‘ « . i . . . . 4 -_ ‘ 4 
(c) Having regard to the provisions of the constitution and | PAYment has failed to do so during the war, a period of not less 
f the Unite | States of America, of Brazil, and of Japan | than three months from the coming into force of the present 
oO . “1 State: d rica, srazil, é JAPAN, | pp, a a aE, ae a! ; , 
her the present Article, nor Article 300, nor the Annex [Treaty shall be allowed within which pee ema notice of 
. : h-accepti *e 2 -pay , or . Ss nay be made, 
to shall apply to contracts made between nationals of these a a en 9 e ; — — 
ites and German nationals; nor shall Article 305 apply to the aah shag 
ited States of America or its nationals. *“ Judgments given by the Courts of an Allied or Associated 
)} The present Article and the annex hereto shall not | Power in all cases which, under the present Treaty, they are 
to contracts the parties to which became enemies by | Competent to decide, shall be recognised in Germany as final, 
on of one of them being an inhabitant of territory of which | 2nd shall be enforced without it being necessary to have thet 
sovereignty has been transferred, if such party shall acquire | declared executory. “ 
er the present Treaty the nationality of an Allied or Asso-| ~ If a Judgment in respect to any dispute which may hay 
ted Power, nor shall they apply to contracts between na- | arisen has been given during the war by a German Court agains 
als of the Allied and Associated Powers between whom | 4 national of an Allied or Associated State in a case in whicl 
ling has been prohibited by reason of one of the parties | he was not able to make his defence, the Allied. and Associated 
in Allied or Associated territory in the occupation of the | national who has suffered prejudice thereby shall be entitled to 
1 recover compensation, to be fixed by the Mixed Arbitral Tribuna 
c) Nothing in the present Article or the annex hereto shall | provided for in Section VI. 


instruments shall have definitely ceased to have force. 
“Artiili #1, 

“As between enemies no negotiable instrument made befo! 
the war shall be deemed to have become invalid by reason on! 
of failure within the required time to present the instrumen 
for acceptance or payment or to give notice of non-acceptance or 
non-payment to drawers or indorsers or to protest the instru- 
ment, nor by reason of failure to complete any formality during 


emed to invalidate a transaction lawfully carried out in “At the instance of the national of the Allied or Associated 
rdance with a contract between enemies if it has been car- | Power the compensation above-mentioned may, upon order to 
| out with the authority of one of the belligerent Powers. that effect of the Mixed Arbitral Tribunal, be effected where it is 
“Article 300. possible by replacing the parties in the situation which the; 


occupied before the judgment was given by the German Court. 
“The above compensation may likewise be obtained before thi 
Mixed Arbitral Tribunal by the nationals of Allied or Associated 
. ; * 7 Powers who have suffered prejudice by judicial measures take 
les, SO Tar as regards relations between CnEmICS, as having in invaded or oceupied territories, if they have not hee! other 
suspended for the duration of the war. They shall begin to |... compensated. 
csiin at earliest three months after the coming into force of : : , “Article 
present Treaty. This provision shall apply to the period 
cribed for the presentation of interest or dividend coupons 
the presentation for repayment of securities drawn fo. 


All periods of prescription, or limitation of right of 
ion, Whether they began to run before or after the outbreak 
var, Shall be treated in the territory of the High Contracting 


“For the purpose of Sections ILI, IV, V and VII, the expres- 
sion ‘during the war’ means for each Allied or Associated 
Power the period between the commencement of the state of war 
ivment or repayable on any other ground. between that Power and Germany and the coming into force of 
(4) Where, on aceount of failure to perform any act or com the nrenent Treats : 

ith any formality during the war, measures of execution | é he ANNEN. 

een taken in German territory to the prejudice of a na- | 


: : : : _ I. General Provision 
of an Allied or Associated Power, the claim of such 


” 8 teht ee 
hal shall, if the matter does not fall within the compe- | deen een & a led 
of the Courts of an Allied or Associated Power, be heard Within the re of Articles an, DN and oT, the pce 
Mixed Arbitral Tribunal provided for by Section VI. to a contract shall be regarded as enemies when trading between 


Upon the application of any interested person who is a | them shall have been prohibited by or otherwise became unlaw 
nal of an Allied or Associated Power the Mixed Arbitral | fl under laws, orders or regulations to which one of those 
mal shall order the restoration of the rights which have | Pérties was subject. They shail be deemed to have become 
prejudiced by the measures of execution referred to in | Cnemies from the date when such trading was prohibited or 
raph (b), wherever, having regard to the particular cir- | Otherwise became unlawful, 
tunces of the case, such restoration is equitable and pos “2 
“The following classes of contracts are excepted from disso 
If such restoration is inequitable or impossible the Mixed | tion by Article 299 and, without prejudice to the rights con 


tral Tribunal may grant compensation to the prejudiced | tained in Article 297 (b) of Section TV, remain in force subj 
to be paid by the German Government. | to the application of domestic laws, orders or regulations mad 
} Where a contract between enemies has been dissolved | during the war by the Allied and Associated Powers and subj 
eason either of failure on the part of either party to carry to the terms of the contracts: 
S provision or of the exercise of a right stipulated in the “(a) Contracts having for thei: ject the 

treet itself the party prejudiced may apply to the Mixed | or of real or personal property wii e prop Therein 

tral Tribunal for relief. The Tribunal will have the powers | passed or the object had been delivered befo the p he ie 
ced for in paragraph (c). enemies; 
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“(b) Leases and agreements for leases of land and houses ; 

*“(c) Contracts of mortgage, pledge or lien; 

“(d) Concessions concerning mines, quarries or deposits; 

*‘(e) Contracts between individuals or companies and States, 
provinces, municipalities, or other similar juridical persons 
charged with administrative functions, and coneessions granted 
by States, provinces, municipalities, or other similar juridical 
persons charged with administrative functions. 
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‘If the provisions of a contract are in part dissolved under | 


Article 299, the remaining provisions of that contract shall, 
subject to the same application of domestic laws as is provided 
for in paragraph 2, continue in force if they are severable, but 
they are not severable the contract shall be deemed 
been dissolved in its entirety. 

It. Pro 


* sToci XCHANGE 


where 
: 
have 


Contracts 


CONTRACTS 


isions relating to certain clusscs of 
COMMERCIAT 


“aA 


AND EXCHANGE 


“(a@) Rules made during the war by any recognised Exchange | 


closure of con- 
are confirmed 


or Commercial Association providing for the 
tracts entered into before the war by an enemy) 


by the High Contracting Parties, aw also any action taken there- | 


under, provided : 
“(1) That the contract was expressed to be made subject 
to the rules of the Exchange or Association in question ; 
“(2) That the rules applied to all persons concerned ; 
“(3) That the conditions attaching to the closure 
fair and reasonable, 

‘(b) The preceding paragraph shall not apply to rules made 
during the occupation by Exchanges or Commercial Associa- 
tions in the districts occupied by the enemy. 

“(c) The closure of contracts relating to cotton ‘ futures,’ 

hich were closed as on July 31, 1914, under the decision of the 
iverpool Cotton Association, is also confirmed 
“ SECURITY 


The sale of a security held for an unpaid debt owing by an 
my shall be deemed to have been valid irrespective of notice 


to the owner if the creditor acted in good faith and with rea- 


sonable care and prudence, and no claim by the debtor on the 
rround of such sale shall be admitted. 
‘This stipulation shall not apply 
fected by an’enemy during the occupation In regions invaded 
occupied by the enemy. 
NEGOTIABLE INS 


to Sale of securities 


any 


PRU MEN’ 
‘6 
\s regards Powers which adopt Section III and the Annex 
hereto the pecuniary obligations existing between enemies and 
iting from the issue of negotiable instruments shall be 
idjusted in conformity with the said Annex by the instru- 
mentality of the Clearing Offices, which shall assume the rights 
the holder as regards the various remedies open to him. 


unr 


‘. 
a has either before or during the war become 
upon a negotiable instrument in accordance with an 
indertaking given to him by a person who has subsequently 
hecome an enemy, the latter shall remain liable to indemnify the 
former in respect of his liability notwithstanding the ontbreak 


‘ 


‘i 


liable 


person 


Wi r 
Ill, Contracts of insurance, 
S. 
with 
will he 


inte Dy 
became 
following 


entered 
subsequently 
the 
INSURANCE, 
"2 
racts for the insurance of property against fire entered 
i person interested in such property with another per- 
became an enemy shall not be deemed 
been dissolved by the outbreak of war, or by the fact 
hecomning an enemy, or on account of the failure 
g¢ the war and for a period of three months thereafter to 
perform his obligations under the contract, but they shall be 
dissolved at the date when the annual premium becomes pay- 
able for the first time after the expiration of a period of three 
months after the coming into force of the present Treaty. 

“A settlement shall be effected of unpaid premiums which 
became due during the war, or of claims for losses which 
occurred during the war. 


insurance any 
an enemy 


paragraphs 


ot person 
who 
icecordance with 


* FIRB 


subsequently 


during 


*10. 
“ Where by administrative or legislative action an insurance 
against fire effected before the war has been transferred during 
the war from the original to another insurer, the transfer will 
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be recognised and the liability of the original insurer wil] he 
deemed to have ceased as from the date of the transfer. Th, 
original insurer will, however, be entitled to receive on demand 
full information as to the terms of the transfer, and if it should 
appear that these terms were not equitable they shall be amen: 
so fur as may be necessary to render them equitable. 

* Furthermore, the insured shall, subjeet to the concur 
of the original insurer, be entitled to retransfer the contract t 
the original Insurer as from the date of the demand, 

‘ LIFR INSURANCE 
wht 

* Contracts of life insurance entered into betwcen an iy 
and a person who subsequently became an enemy shall not 
deemed to have been dissolved by the outbreak of war, or hb) 
fact of the person becoming an enemy. 

“Any sum which during the war became due upon a cont: 
deemed not to have been dissolved under the preceding pro 
sion shall be recoverable after the war with the additio: 
interest at five per cent. per annum from the date of its beco 
due up to the day of payment. 

“ Where the contract has lapsed during the war owing to 
payment of premiums, or has become void from breach ot 
conditions of the contract, the assured or his representativ: 
the person entitled shall have the right at any time wit! 
twelve months of the coming into force of the present Tre: 
claim from the insurer the surrender value of the policy ; 


were | date of its lapse or avoidance. 


“ Where the contract has lapsed during the war owing t: 
payment of premiums the payment of which has been prev: 
by the enforcement of measures of war, the assured or hi 
resentative or the persons entitled shall have the right to 1 
the contract on payment of the premiums with interest « 
per cent. per annum within three months from the cominz 
force of the present Treaty. 

* 12. 

“Any Allied or Associated Power Within three 
of the coming into force of the present Treaty cancel all 1] 
tracts of insurance running between a German insuran: 
pany and its nationals under conditions which shall prot 
nationals from any prejudice. 

“To this end the German insurance company will hand 
to the Allied or Associated Government concerned the prop 
of its assets attributable to the policies so cancelled and 
be relieved from all liability in respect of such policies. T! 
sets to be handed over shall be determined by an actuar 
pointed by the Mixed Arbitral Tribunal. 

a 4 

‘“ Where contracts of life insurance have been entered i 
a lecal branch of an insurance company established in a co 
which subsequently became an enemy country, the contract 
in the absence of any stipulation to the contrary in the con 
itself, be governed by the local law, but the insurer sha 
entitled to demand from the insured or his representativ: 
refund of sums paid on claims made or enforced under mea 
taken during the war. if the making or enforcement of 
claims was not in accordance with the terms of the co 
itself or was not consistent with the laws or treaties exist i 
the time when it was entered into. 

~ Ae 

“Tn any case where by the law applicable to the cont 
insurer remains bound by the contract notwithstanding tli 
payment of premiums until notice is given to the insured 
termination of the contract, he shall be entitled where the 
of such notice was prevented by the war to recover the | 
premiums with interest at five per cent, per annum fro 
insured. 


may 


“4% 
wv. 


“Insurance contracts shall be considered as contracts 
assurance for the purpose of paragraphs 11 to 14 whe 
depend on the probabilities of human life combined wi 
rate of interest for the calculation of the reciprocal enge 
between the two parties. 

“ MARINE INSURANCE 
“- 

“Contracts of marine insurance including time poli 
voyage policies entered into between an insurer and 2 
who subsequently became an enemy, shali be deemed t 
been dissolved on his becoming an enemy, except in cases ° 
the risk undertaken in the contract had attached bef 
became an enemy. 

“Where the risk had not attached, money paid by 
premium or otherwise shail be recoverable from the insur 

“Where the risk had attached effect shall be given 
contract notwithstanding the party becoming an enemy, anc 
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due under the contract either by way of premiums or in respect 
of losses-shall be recoverable after the coming into force of the 
present Treaty. 

“Tn the event of any agreement being come to for the payment 
of interest on sums due before the war to or by the nationals of 
States which have been at war and recovered after the war, such 
interest shall in the case of losses recoverable under contracts of 
marine insurance run from the expiration of a period of one year 
from the date of the loss. 

“17 
No contract of marine insurance with an insured person who 
ipsequently became an enemy shall be deemed to cover losses 
due to belligerent action by the Power of which the insurer was 
national or by the allies or associates of such Power. 
“38, 
Where it is shown that a person who had before the war 
nutered into a contract of marine insurance with an insurer 
who subsequently became an enemy entered after the outbreak 
of war into a new contract covering the same risk with an 
insurer who was not an enemy, the new contract shall be 
deemed to be substituted for the original contract as from the 
late when it was entered into, and the premiums payable shall 
he adjusted on the basis of the original insurer having remained 
liable on the contract only up till the time when the new con- 
tract was entered into. 
* OTHER INSURANCES. 
~ 40. 

* Contracts of insurance entered into before the war between 
n insurer and a person who subsequently became an enemy, 
other than contracts dealt with in paragraphs 9 to 18, shall be 
treated in all respects on the same footing as contracts of fire 
insurance between the same persons would be dealt with under 
the said paragraphs, 

“ RE-INSURANCR. 
* 20. 

“All treaties of re-insurance with a person who became an 
nemy shall be regarded as having been abrogated by the per- 
on becoming an enemy, but without prejudice in the case of 
ife or marine risks which had attached before the war to the 
ight to recover payment after the war for sums due in respect 
‘f such risks, 

“ Nevertheless if, owing to invasion, it has been impossible 
for the re-insured to find another re-insurer, the treaty shall 
remain in force until three months after the coming into force 
f the present Treaty. 

* Where a re-insurance treaty becomes void under this para- 
vraph, there shall be an adjustment of accounts between the 
irties in respect both of premiums paid and payable and of 
abilities for losses in respect of life or marine risks which had 
ittached before the war. In the case of risks other than those 
entioned in paragraphs 11 to 18 the adjustment of accounts 
shall be made as at the date of the parties becoming enemies 
vithout regard to claims for losses which may have occurred 
nce that date. 

“2a: 

“The provisions of the preceding paragraph will extend 
equally to re-insurances existing at the date of the parties 
ecoming enemies of particular risks undertaken by the in- 
surer in a contract of insurance against any risks other than 

fe or marine risks. 

“992 

‘Re-insurance of life risks effected by particular contracts 
hot under any general treaty remain in force. 

The provisions of paragraph 12 apply to treaties of re- 
irinee of life insurance contracts in which enemy companies 
the re-insurers, 


“oo 
~— 


“In case of a re-insurance effected before the war of a con- 
of marine insurance, the cession of a risk which had been 
eded to the re-insurer shall, if it had attached before the out- 
eak of war, remain valid and effect be given to the contract 
twithstanding the outbreak of war; sums due under the con- 
of re-insurance in respect either of premiums or of losses 
© recoverable after the war. 
“24: 
lhe provisions of paragraphs 17 and 18 and the last part of 
‘aph 16 shall apply to contracts for the re-insurance of 
ne risks, 
* Section VI. 
* MIXED ARBITRAL TRIBUNAL, 
“Article 304. 
_“(a) Within three months from the date of the comtug into 
force of the present Treaty, a Mixed Arbitral Tribunal shall be 
established between each of the Allied and Associated Powers 


‘ 
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on the one hand and Germany on the other hand. Each such 
Tribunal shall consist of three members. Each of the Govern 
ments concerned shall appoint one of these members. The Presi 
dent shall be chosen by agreement between the two Governments 
coneerned. 

“In ease of failure to reach agreement, the President of the 
Tribunal and two other persons either of whom may in ense of 
need take his place, shall be chosen by the Council of the League 
of Nations, or, until this is set up, by M. Gustave Ador if he is 
willing. These persons shall be nationals ef Powers that have 
remained neutral during the war 

“If any Government does not proceed within a period of on 
month in case there is a vacancy to appoint a member of the 
Tribunal, such member shall be chosen by the other Government 
from the two persons mentioned above other than the President 

“The decision of the majority of the members «f the Tribunal 
shall be the decision of the Tribunal. 

“(b) The Mixed Arbitral Tribunals established pursuant to 
paragraph (a), shall decide all questions within their compe 
tence under Sections III, IV, V and VII. 

“In addition, all questions, whatsoever their nature, relating 
to contracts concluded before the coming into force of the pres- 
ent Treaty between nationals of the Allied and Associated 
Powers and German nationals shall be decided by the Mixed 
Arbitral Tribunal, always excepting questions which, under the 
laws of the Allied, Associated or Neutral Powers, are within 
the jurisdiction of the National Courts of those Powers. Such 
questions shall be decided by the National Courts in question, 
to the exclusion of the Mixed Arbitral Tribunal. The party who 
is a national of an Allied or Associated Power may neverthe- 
less bring the case before the Mixed Arbitral Tribunal if this 
is not prohibited by the laws of his country. 

“(c) If the number of cases justifies it, additional members 
shall be appointed and each Mixed Arbitral Tribunal shall sit in 
divisions. Each of these divisions will be constituted as above. 

“(d) Each Mixed Arbitral Tribunal will settle its own pro- 
cedure except in so far as it is provided in the following Annex 
and is empowered to award the sums to be paid by the loser in 
respect of the costs and expenses of the proceedings. 

“(e) Each Government will pay the remuneration of the 
member of the Mixed Arbitral Tribunal appointed by it and ot 
any agent whom it may appoint to represent it before the Tri 
bunal. The remuneration of the President will be determined 
by special agreement between the Governments concerned; and 
this rernuneration and the joint expenses of each Tribunal will 
be paid by the two Governments in equal moieties. 

“(f) The High Contracting Parties agree that their courts 
and authorities shall render to the Mixed Arbitral Tribunals 
direct all the assistance in their power, particularly as regards 
transmitting notices and collecting evidence. 

“(g) The High Contracting Parties agree to regard the deci- 
sions of the Mixed Arbitrai Tribunal as final and conclusive, and 
to render them binding upon their nationals. 

“ANNEX. 
“1 


‘Should one of the members of the Tribunal cither die, retire, 
or be unable for any reason whatever to discharge his function, 
the same procedure will be followed for filling the vacancy as 
was followed for appointing him. 


“The Tribunal may adopt such rules of procedure as shall be 
in accordance with justice and equity and decide the order and 
time at which each party must conclude its arguments, and may 
arrange all formalities required for dealing with the evidence. 

+o, 

“The agent and counsel of the parties on each side are au- 
thorized to present orally and in writing to the Tribunal aren- 
ments in support or in defence of each case. 

* 4, 


“The Tribunal shall keep record of the questions and cases 
submitted and the proceedings thereon, with the dates of s 
proceedings. 


“nr 


”. 

“Each of the Powers concerned may appoint secretal 
These secretaries shall act together as joint secretaries of t 
T7ibunal and shall be subject to its direction. The Trib 
may appoint and employ any other necessa offi or officers 
to assist in the performance of its dutie 


‘¢ 
“The Tribunal shall decide 

mitted upon such evidence and information as 

by the parties concerned. 
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“Germany agrees to give the Tribunal all facilities and in- 
formation required by it for carrving out its investigations. 
“Ss 


“The language in which the proceedings shall be conducted 
shall, unless otherwise agreed, be English, French, Italian or 
Japanese, as may be determined by the Allied or Associated 
Power concerned. 

“The place and time for the meetings of each Tribunal shall 
be determined by the President of the Tribunal. 

“Article 


305, 


“ Whenever a competent court has given or gives a decision 
in a case covered by Sections III, IV, V or VII, and such de- 
cision is inconsistent with the provisions of such Sections, the 
party who is prejudiced by the decision shall be entitled to 
obtain redress which shall be fixed by the Mixed Arbitral 
Tribunal. At the request of the national of an Allied or As 
sociated Power, the redress may, whenever possible, be effected 
by the Mixed Arbitral Tribunal directing the replacement cf 
the parties in the position occupied by them before the judg- 
ment was given by the German court. 

“Section VII. 
“ INDUSTRIAL PROPERTY, 
“Article 306. 

“Subject to the stipulations of the present Treaty, rights of 
industrial, literary and artistic property, as such property ts 
defined by the International Conventions of Paris and of Berue, 
mentioned in Article 286, shall be re-established or restored, us 
from the coming into force of the present Treaty, in the ter- 
ritories of the High Contracting Parties, in favour of the per- 
sons entitled to the benefit of them at the moment when the 
state of war commenced or their legal representatives. 
Equally, rights which, except for the war, would have been 
acquired during the war in consequence of an application made 
for the protection of industrial property, or the publication of a 
literary or artistic work, shall be recognized and established in 
favour of those persons who would have been entitled thereto, 
from the coming into force of the present Treaty. 

“ Nevertheless, all acts done by virtue of the special measures 
taken during the war under legislative, executive or adminis- 
trative authority of any Allied or Associated Power in regard 
to the rights of German nationals in industrial, Hterary or 
artistic property shall remain in force and shall continue to 
maintain their full effect. 

“No claim shall be made or action brought by Germany or 
German nationals in respect of the use during the war by the 
Government of any Allied or Associated Power, ar by any per- 
sons acting on behalf or with the assent of such Government, 
of any rights in industrial, literary or artistic property, nor in 
respect of the sale, offering for sale, or use of any preducts, 
articles or apparatus whatsoever to which such rights applied. 

“Unless the legislation of any one of the Allied or Asso- 
ciated Powers in force at the moment of the signature of the 
present Treaty otherwise directs, sums due or paid in virtue 
of any act or operation resulting from the execution of the 
special measures mentioned in paragraph I of this Article 
shall dealt with in the same way as other sums due to 
German nationals are directed to be dealt with by the present 


be 


Treaty; and sums produced by any special measures taken by 
the German Government in respeet of rights .n industrial, 


literary or artistic property belonging to the nationals of the 
Allied Associated Powers shall be considered and treated 


' 


in the same way as other debts due from German nationals. 


or 


Each of the Allied and Associated Powers reserves to itself 
the right to impose such limitations, conditions or restrictions 
on rights of industrial, literary or artistie property (with the 
exception of trade-marks) aequired before or during the war, 
or which may be subsequently acquired in accordance with its 
legislation, by German nationals, whether by granting licenses, 


or by the working, or by preserving control over their exploi- 
tation, or in a other way, as may be considered necessary for 
national defence, or in the publie interest, or for assuring the 
fair treatment by Germany of the rights of industrial, literary 
and artistic property held in German territory by its nationals, 
or for securing the due fulfilment of all the obligations under- 
taken by Germany in the present Treaty. As regards rights 
of industrial, literary and artistic property acquired after the 
coming into force of the present Treaty, the right so reserved 
by the Allied and Associated Powers shall only be exercised 
in cases where these limitations, conditions or restrictions may 
be considered necessary for Rational defence or in the public 


‘ . 
interest, 


rt 
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“In the event of the application of the provisions of th; 
preceding paragraph by any Allied or Associated Power, ther 
shall be paid reasonable indemnities or royalties, which sha! 
be dealt with in the same way as other sums due to German 
nationals are directed to be dealt with by the present Treaty, 

“Each of the Allied or Associated Powers reserves the right 
to treat as void and of no effect any transfer in whole or in 
part of or other dealing with rights of or in respect of indus 
trial, literary or artistic property effected after August 1, 1914 
or in the future, which would have the result of defeating th 
objects of the provisions of this Article. 

“The provisions of this Article shall not apply to rights i: 
industrial, literary or artistic property whieh have been deali 
with in the liquidation of businesses or companies under war 
legislation by the Allied or Associated Powers, or which may he 
so dealt with by virtue of Article 297, paragraph (0D). 

“Article 37. 


“A minimum of one year after the eoming into force of th: 
present Treaty shall be aceorded to the nationals of the Hig! 
Contracting Parties, without extension fees or other penalty, in 
order to enable such persons te accomplish any act, fulfil any 
formality, pay any fees, and generally satisfy any obligatio: 
prescribed by the laws or regulations of the respective States 
relating to the obtaining, preserving, or epposing rights to, or 
in respect of, industrial property either acquired before Augus' 
1, 1914, or which, except for the war, might have been acquired 
since that date as a result of an application made before the 
war or during its continuance, but nothing in this Article shal! 
give any right to reopen interference proceedings in the United 
States of America where a final hearing has taken place. 

“All rights in, or in respect of, such property which may hav: 
lapsed by reason of any failure te accomplish any act, fulfil 
any formality, or make any payment, shall revive, but subject 
in the case of patents and designs to the imposition of such 
conditions as each Allied or Associated Power may deem rea 
sonably necessary for the protection of persons who have manu 
factured er made use of the subject matter of such property 
while the rights had lapsed. Further, where rights to patents 
or designs belonging to German nationals are revived under thi: 
Article, they shall be subject in respect of the grant of licences 
to the same provisions as would have been applicable to then 
during the war, as well as to all the provisions of the presen! 
Treaty. 

“The period from August 1, 1914, until the coming into fore 
of the present Treaty shall be excluded in considering the tiny 
within which a patent should be worked or a trade mark 0 
design used, and it is further agreed that no patent, registered 
trade mark or design in foree on August 3, 1914, shall be sub 
ject to revoeation or cancelation by reason only of the failure 
to work such patent or use such trade mark or design for two 
years after the coming into force of the present Treaty. 

“Article 308, 

“The rights of priority, provided by Article 4 of the Interna 
tional Convention fer the Protection of Industrial Property 0! 
Paris, of March 20, 1883, revised at Washington in 1911 or bh; 
any other Convention or Statute, for the filing or registratio! 
of applications for patents or models of utility, and for th 
registration ef trade marks, designs and models which had not! 
expired on August 1, 1914, and these which have arisen dur 
ing the war, or would have arisen but fer the war, shall be ex- 
tended by each of the High Contracting Parties in favour of al! 
nationals of the other High Contracting Parties for a period 01 
six months after the coming into force of the present Treaty. 

‘“‘ Nevertheless, such extension shall in no way affect the righ 
of any of the High Contracting Parties or of any person wl 
before the coming into force of the present Treaty was bond fid: 
in possession of any rights ef industrial property conflictins 
with rights applied for by another who elaims rights of priori! 
in respect of them, to exercise such rights by itself or himsel! 
personally, or by such agents or licensees as derived their rights 
from it or him before the coming inte foree of the presen 
Treaty ; and such persons shall not be amenable to any action or 
other proeess of law in respect of infringement. 

“Article 309. 

“No action shall be brought and no claim made by perso! 
residing or carrying on business within the territeries of G« 
many on the one part and of the Allied or Asseciated Powers 0! 
the other, or persons who are nationais of such Powers respe 
tively, or by any one deriving title during the war from suc 
persons, by reason of any action which has taken place withi! 
the territory of the other party between the date of the declara 
tion of war and that of the coming into foree of the presc! 
Treaty, which might constitute an infringement of the rights 
of industrial property or rights of literary and artistic property, 








91. 


existing at any tl ihe war or revived under the 
ions of Articles 
iqually, no action for infringement of industrial, literary 
rtistie property rights by such persons shall at any time be 
ssible in respect of the sale er offering for sale for a period 
after the of the present Treaty in the 
the Allied or Associated Powers on the one hand 
many on the other, of products or articles manufactured, 
iterary or artistic werks published, during the period be 
the declaration of and the signature of the present 
, or against those who have acquired and continue to use 
It understood, nevertheless, that this provision shall 
pply when the possessor of rights was domiciled or had 


istrial or commercial establishment in the districts 


he GQuUuring 


08, 


“y : 
ous UNG « 


yvear signature 


ories ot 
Wail 


is 


i} 
Like’ 


vv Germany during the war. 
; Article shall not apply as between the United States 
‘ica on the one hand and Germany on the othe 
Lrtic {0 
ces in respect of industrial, literary or artistic prop 


oncinded before the war between nationals of the Allied 
sociated Powers or persons residing in their territory 
on business therein, on the one part, and German na- 
the other part, shall be 
date of the declaration of war between Germany and 
d or Associated Powers tut, in any case, the forme! 
iary of a contract of this kind shall have the right, withii 
d of six months after the coming into force of the present 
vy, to demand from the proprietor of the rights the grant 
new licence, the conditions of which, in default of agree 
vetween the parties, shall be fixed by the duly qualified 
al in the country under whose legislation the rights had 
equired, except in the case of licences held im respect of 
acquired under German law. In such the 
shall be fixed by the Mixed Arbitral Tribunal referred to 


or 


on considered as eancelled as 


Cases coud 


ction VI of this Part. The tribunal may, if necessary, fix 
he amount which it may deem just should be paid by rea 


the use of the rights during the war. 
) licence in respect of industrial, literary or artistic prop 
zranted under the special war legislation of any Allied or 
ated Power, shall be affected by the continued existence 
licence entered into before the war, but shall remain 
{ full effect, and a licence so granted to the former 


und o 


ary of a licence entered into before the war shall he con- 
as substituted fer such licence. 
ere sums have been paid during the war by virtue of 


1 


or agreement concluded before the war in respect of 
of industrial property or for the repreduction or the 
sentation of literary, dramatic or artistic works, these 


shall be dealt with in the same manner as other debts or 
of German nationals, as provided by the present Treaty 
Article shall not apply as between the United States 
ien on the one hand and Germany 


on the other 
“Ay 


ticle S11 


inhabitants of territories separated from Germany by 
the present Treaty ing 1 


shall, notwithstand this separ: 


d the change of nationality consequent thereon, continur 
oy in Germany all the rights in industrial, literary and 


property to which they were entitled under Germat 
on at the time of the separation. 

of industrial, literary and artistic property 
force in the territories separated from Germany 
‘Sent Treaty at the moment the separation of these 


chts which 
under 


4 
oi 


ies from Germany, or which will be re-established or 
| in accordance with the provisions of Article 306 of 
sent Treaty, shall be recognized by the State to which the 
rito is transferred and shall remain in force in that 
for the same period of time given them wnder the 
“ TIIT 
NI 


“Articic 322. 


Hout prejudice to the provisions contained in other Ar 

the present Treaty, the German Government unde! 
» transfer to any Power to which German territory in 
is ceded, and to any Power administering former Ger 


rritory as a mandatory under Article 22 of Part I (League 
ions), such portion of the reserves accumulated by the 
ment of the German Empire or of German States, or b) 
or private organisations under their control, as is at 
to the carrving on of Social or State Insurance 
iritory 


ibhe 


Powers te whic 
oO the 


O< 


funds are ‘transferred nrust apply 
the obligations arising frem such 


these 


of 


performance 
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ill be determined by special! 


5c 








lhe conditions of the transfer w 


conventions to be concluded between the German Government 
and the Governments concerned. 
“In case these special conventions re not concluded in ; 


} 


cordance with the above paragraph with 


the coming into force of the present 7 


after 


the conditions ol 


three months 
eaty . 


r 
to a Comn 











transfer shall in each case be referred ssion of five 
members, one of whom shall be appointed by the German Gov- 
ern one by the other interested Government and three by 
the Governing Body of the I tional Labour Office from th 
! s of other Stat Chis Commission shall by majority 
vote with { mont if appointment adopt recommenda- 
io or ) sion to the Council of the League of Nations 
i ‘ s of e Council shall forthwith be accepted ; 
G ! ther ¢ ment concerned. — 
j XI 
rhi i 
i ) Allied and Associated Powers shal 
i j erty of passage and landing over and in the ter 
tery and territorial waters of Germany, and shall enj ul 
same privileges as Ger1 weraft, particularly in ¢: ‘ 
distress by land or 
4 
ile Al rait Lie \llied and \ssociated Pewe1 sha . 
wilile in transi » any foreign country whatever, enjoy th 
right of flying over th rritory nd territorial waters 
sermany witl t landing hj always to any regulatior 
Vhich m be made by Ge! } nd which lica 
i tii airera “ { wha te tho ol the At 1 
d A ileal ¢ rie 
Ali aerodromes in Germany open to national public traflic 
li be open for the aircraft of the Allied and Associated 
Powers, and in apy such seredrome such aircraft shall bk 
eated on a footing of equality with German aircraft as r 
sards charges of every description, including charges for land- 
ing and accommodation. 


‘Arttel lb. 


Subject to the present proevisiobs, tiie rights of passage, 
ransit 2nd landing, provided for in Articles 318, 314 and 315, 
re subject to the observance of such regulations as Germany 














may consider it necessary to enact, but such regulations 
be applied witheut distinction to German aircra 
hese of the Allied and Associated uu t 

Artie 

Certificates of nationalit airworthiness, or competency, 

ind ticences, issued or recognised as valid by any of the Allied 
or Associated Powers. shall be recognised in Germany as valid 
and as equivalent to the certificates and lies es issued by 
Creer) 

4) ] 

“As rerards internal commercial air trafli the aircraft of 
the Allied and Associated Powers shall enjoy in Germany 
mest favoured nation treatment 

{ 1 

“Germany undertakes to enforce tle ‘ sary measures to 
nsure that all German aircraft flying over her territery shal 
emply with the Rules as te lights a ignals, Rules of the 
\ir and Rules for Air Tratlic on and i he neighbourheed of 
erodromes, which hay been laid down in e Convention 

lntive to Aerial Navigatio ‘ONnCIUCE ert Allied ind 
Associated Powers 

fhe obligations imposed by the preceding pi shal 
in foree until January 1, 1923, unle vefore da te 
Germany shall have been admitted into the I g tions 
or shall have been autherised, by consent the | and 
Associated Powers, to adhere to the Convention ve to 
Aerial Navigation concluded between those Pow: 
Part XII 
Section | 
AL PROVI 
irticlk >i 
Gi any undertakes to grant freedom « it t ! 
erritories on the routes most conver nt for ational 
transit, either by rail, navigable waterway, or canal, to person 
coods, vessels, carriages, wagons and mailscoming from or going 
to the territories of any of the Allied and Associated Power 
(whether contiguous or not); for this purpose the crossing 0 
territorial waters shall be allowed S persons, goods 
sels, carriages, wagons and ma shali not be subjected 1 
any transit duty or to any undue delays or restrictions, and 
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shall be entitled in Germany to national treatment as regards 
charges, facilities, and all other matters. 

‘Goods in transit shall be exempt from all Customs or other 
similar duties. 

“All charges imposed on transport in transit shall be reason- 
able, having regard to the conditions of the traffic. No charge, 
facility or restriction shall depend directly or indirectly on the 
ownership or on the nationality of the ship or other means of 
transport on which any part of the through journey has been, 
or is to be, accomplished. 

“Article 322. 

“Germany undertakes neither to impose nor to maintain any 
eontrol over transmigration traffic through her territories be- 
yond measures necessary to ensure that passengers are bond 
fide in transit; nor to allow any shipping company or any 
other private body, corporation or person interested in the 
traffic to take any part whatever in, or to exercise any direct 
or indirect influence over, any administrative service that may 
be necessary for this purpose. 

“Article 323. 

“Germany undertakes to make no discrimination or prefer- 
ence, direct or indirect, in the duties, charges and prohibitions 
relating to importations into or exportation from her territories, 
er, subject to the special engagements contained in the present 
Yreaty, in the charges and conditions of transport of goods or 
persons entering or leaving her territories, based on the frontier 
erossed; or on the kind, ownership or flag of the means of 
transport (including aircraft) employed; or on the original or 
immediate place of departure of the vessel, wagon or aircraft 
er other means of transport employed, or its ultimate or inter- 
mediate destination; or on the route of or places of trans- 
shipment on the journey; or on whether any port through 
which the goods are imported or exported is a German port or 
a port belonging to any foreign country or on whether the goods 
are imported or exported by sea, by land or by air. 

“Germany particularly undertakes not to establish against 
ihe ports and vessels of any of the Allied and Associated Powers 
any surtax or any direct or indirect bounty for export or im- 
port by German ports or vessels, or by those of another Power, 
for example by means of combined tariffs. She further under- 
takes that persons or goods passing through a port or using a 
vessel of any of the Allied and Associated Powers shall not be 
subjected to any formality or delay whatever to which such 
persons or goods would not be subjected if they passed through 
a German port or a port of any other Power, or used a German 
a vessel of any other Power. 

“Article 324. 

“All necessary administrative and technical measures shall be 
taken to shorten, as much as possible, the transmission of goods 
across the German frontiers and to ensure their forwarding and 
transport from such frontiers, irrespective of whether such 
goods are coming from or going to the territories of the Allied 
and Associated Powers or are in transit from or to those terri- 
tories, under the same material conditions in such matters as 
rapidity of carr and care en route as are enjoyed by other 
goods the same kind earried on German territory under 
similar conditions of transport. 

“In particular, the transport of such perishable goods shall 
be promptly and regularly carried out, and the customs formal- 
ities shall be effected in such a way as to allow the goods to be 
straight through by trains which make connection, 


“Article 


og 
cs 


vessel or 


iage 


¢ 
OL 


earried 


ahd BL ports of the Allied and Associated Powers are entitled 
1 rs and to all reduced tariffs granted on German 
rs Vs navigable waterways for the benefit of German 
ports or of any port of another Power. 


“Article 


aor 
326. 


“ Germ: may not refuse to participate in the tariffs or 
eombinations of tariffs intended to secure for ports of any of 
the Allied and Associated Powers advuntages similar to those 
granted by Germany to her own ports or the ports of any other 
Power 

“Section IT. 
* NAVIGATION. 
“Ohapter J. 
FREEDOM OF NAVIGATION. 
“Article 327. 
“The nationals of any of the Allied and Associated Powers 


as well as their vessels and property shall enjoy in all German 
ports and on the inland navigation routes of Germany the same 
treatment in all respects as German nationals, vessels and 
property. 

“In particular the vessels of any one of the Allied or Asso- 
ciated Powers shall be entitled to transport goods of any de- 
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scription, and passengers, to or from any ports or plac 
German territory to which German vessels may have 
under conditions which shall not be more onerous than 
applied in the case of national vessels; they shall be treston 
on a footing of equality with national vessels as regard 
and harbour facilities and charges of every description, i: 
ing facilities for stationing, loading and unloading, and « 
and charges of tonnage, harbour, pilotage, lighthouse, qu: 
tine, and all analogous duties and charges of whatsoever }); 
levied in the name of or for the profit of the Gover 
public functionaries, private individuals, corporations or « 
lishments of any kind. 

“In the event of Germany granting a preferential 1 
to any of the Allied or Associated Powers or to any 
foreign Power, this régime shall be extended immediate! 
unconditionally to all the Allied and Associated Powers 

“There shall be no impediment to the movement of } 
or vessels other than those arising from prescriptions 
cerning customs, police, sanitation, emigration and immigratio 
and those relating to the import and export of prohibited 
Such regulations must be reasonable and uniform and 
not impede traftic unnecessarily. 

“Ohapter IT. 
“FREE ZONES IN 
“Article 32 

“The free zones existing in German ports on 
1914, shall be maintained. These free zones, and any oili 
free zones which may be established in German. territonm 
by the present Treaty, shall be subject to the régime provide 
for in the following Articles. 

‘*Goods entering or leaving a free zone shall not |x 
jected to any import or export duty, other than those provided 
for in Article 330. 

“Vessels and goods entering a free zone may be subjecter 
to the charges established to cover expenses of administratio) 
upkeep and improvement of the port, as well as to the charg 
for the use of various installations, provided that these charg 
shall be reasonable having regard to the expenditure incurred, 
and shall be levied in the conditions of equality provided for 
in Article 327. 

“Goods shall not be subjected to any other charge exc 
statistical duty which shall not exceed 1 per mille ad valoren, 
and which shall be devoted exclusively to defraying tli 
penses of compiling statements of the traflic in the port. 

“Article 329. 

“The facilities granted for the erection of warehouses 
packing and for unpacking goods, sha]l be in accordance wi 
trade requirements for the time being. All goods allowed to }y 
consumed in the free zone shall be exempt from duty, wh 
of excise or of any other description, apart from the stati 
duty provided for in Article 328 above. 

“There shall be no discrimination in regard to any 
provisions of the present Article between persons belo 
to different nationalities or between goods of different 01 
or destination. 
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“Article 330. 
* Tmport duties may be levied on goods leaving the free 
for consumption in the country on the territory of which tl 


Conversely, export duties may be levied on 


ne 
ou 


port is situated. 
goods coming from such country and brought into the free 
These import and export duties shall be levied on the same 
basis and at the same rates as similar duties levied at the ot l¢ 
Customs frontiers of the country concerned. On the othe! 
hand, Germany shall not levy, under any denomination, 
import, export or transit duty on goods earried by land or 
water across her territory to or from the free zone from or 
to any other State. 

“Germany shall draw up the necessary regulations to " 
and guarantee such freedom of transit over such railwa) 
and waterways in her territory as normally give access 
free zone. 


ny 
«ull 


“Ohapter III. 
* CLAUSES RELATING TO THB ELBE, THE ODER, THE NIEMEN (| 
MEMEL-NIEMEN) AND THE DANUBE. 
““(1)—General Clauses. 
“Article 331. 
“The following rivers are declared international: 
the Elbe (Labe) from its confluence with the \ 
(Moldau), and the Vitava (Moldaw) from Pragu 
the Oder (Odra) from its confluence with the Oppa: 
the Niemen (Russstrom-Memel-Nicmen) from Grodno; 
the Danube from Ulm; 
and all navigable parts of these river systems Wie) 
naturally provide more than one State with access to the sea, 
with or without transshipment from one vessel to another; [0- 


rn 
Ri 


alee 
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With lateral cannls and ‘onstructed either to 

improve naturaltiv navigable 

d rive ystems, or to rire two natural navigall 
of the same river. 

» same shall apply to the Rhin 

hould such a waterway be consti 


iid down in Article 353 


brtiede ? 


Sect loins 


Danube navigable water- 


: > td 
ucted muder the condi | 


the waterways international in the pre- 
Article, the nationals, property and flags of all Powers 
e treated on a footing of perfect equality, no distinction 
nade to the detriment of the nationals, property or flag 
Power between them and the nationals, property or flag 
riparian State itself or of most favoured nation. 
evertheless, German vessels shall not be entitled to carry 
igers or goods by regular services between the ports of 
lied or Associated Power, without special authority from 
Power 


a 
declared to be 


irticle 332. 


re such charges are not precluded by any existing con 


ins, Charges varying on different sections of a river may be | 


on vessels using the navigable channels or their ap 


s, provided that they are intended 

bly the cost of maintaining in a navigable condition, or 

roving, the river and its approaches, or te meet expendi 

urred in the interests of navigation. The schedule of 

arges shall be calculated on the basis of such expendi 

nd shall be posted up in the ports. These charge 

ed in such a manner as to 

\ t cargoes unnecessary, 


ravention 


solely to cover 


ShLAL 
render any detailed examina- 
except in cases of suspected fraud 
irticle 33} 
transit of vessels, passengers and 
hall be effected in aecordance with the general 
ribed for transit in Section I above. 
en the two banks of an international river are within 
ne State goods in transit may be placed under seal or in 
dy of customs agents. When the river forms a frontier 
and passengers in transit shall be exempt from all cus 
ormalities; the loading and unloading of goods, and the 
cation and disembarkation of passengers, shall only take 
the ports specified by the riparian Stat 
“Article 335 
kind other than those previded for in the 


) 
be levied along the course or at the mouth of 


ods on these witel 


cond 


} 
lil 


dues of al 
Part shall 
ivers, 
is provision shall not prevent the fixing by the riparian 
of customs, local octroi or consumption duties, or the 
on of reasonable and uniform charges levied in the ports, 
ordance with public tariffs, for the use of cranes, eleva- 
4 


ys, warehouses, ete. 


“Article 36. 


’ 


lefault of any special organisatien fer carrying out the 
connected with the upkeep and improvement of the inter 
| portion ef a navigable system, each riparian State shall 
| to take suitable measures to remove any obstaele or 
) navigation and to ensure the maintenance of good e€o1 
of navigation. 
State neglects to comply with this obligation any ripa 
te, or any State represented on the Intermational Com 
if there is one, may appeal] to the tribunal instituted for 
ise by the League of Nations. 
“Article 337. 
silme procedure shall be followed in the case of a rip 
ite undertaking any works of a nature to impede naviga 
ihe international section. The tribunal mentioned in the 
§ Article shall be entitled to enforce the suspension or 
sion of such works, making due allowance in its decisions 
ights in connection with irrigation, water-power, fish- 
d other national interests, which, with the consent o 
riparian States or of all the States represented on the 
onal Commission, if there is one, shall be given priority 
requirements of navigation. 
to the tribunal of the League of Nations does not re 
© suspension of the works. 
“Article 338. 
régime set out in Articles 332 to 337 above shall be super- 
DY one to be laid down in a General Convention drawn 
the Allied and Associated Powers, and approved by the 
of Nations, relating to the waterways recognised in sucl 
ention as having an international character. This Conven 
lall apply in particular te the whole or part of the above 
; toned river systems of the Elbe (Labe), the Oder (Odra), 
a Niemen (Russstrom-MWemel-Viemen), and the Danube, and 








if 
under the 
} 
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Such the parts of these el AS iv i covered b ' 
ene 1 definition 

Cre lan «| ecordal i i re ah 
Article 579, 1 there fo the’said General Convention as wel 
toa ojects prepared cordance with Art 13 be fo 
tle ision of } in rnational a ement ( e 
tions 

| 
(zerinany shall «ede te the Al Land Associa Po 
cerned, Within 2 mMaxinvim peri f three month: ) 
| on which notification shall be given her, a proport of the 
and vessels remaining registered in the ports of the river sys s 
refe 0 in Article 331 af » deduction o hy irre! 
dered by way of restitution or reparation. Ge iny shall i 
l ! il of all kinds necessary to t] } ul 
A Ss¢ P ome (| for the | i ‘ 
<Vstenis 

‘Ti number of th ss and nd the amount of the 
material so ceded, and their distribution, shall be determined 
by an arbitraior or arbitrators vominated by » United State 
of America, Gue regard being had to t! ritimate needs of the 
parties concerned, and particularly to tl hipping ie d 7 
the five yenrs preceding the war. 

All craft so ceded shall provided with ti fittings 1 
aCel | Il Ie ia £ood al Lt i iil el ‘ tli ) 
(4 ( A ire t ’ 
buil 

“The ions pre ed e present Articlh ( ; 
ah ere of which the tot settled in lump sum | I 
arbit or or arbitrators, shail not in any case e “al the 
of tl upital expended in the initial estal ! nt of ft] \ 
rial ceded, and shall b off against the tot ms due fi 
Gertnany ; in consequence, the indemnification the prop , 
shall be natt for Germal to deal with 

( relat the Elbe. the O ’ 
VW 1-Niemen 
‘) ‘ 340 

The kibe (Labe) shall be placed 1 ler the adn ‘ 
if an International Commission which shall compris 

{ representatives of tl German 8S s bords iL 
river 

” CDresell ives of th (Czecho-s ~ 

l epresentative Cyr 3 

i representative of Fi 

il representative of Italy 

Lt represent: tive of Belgiun 

‘Whatever be number merrily sg 
tion shall have the right to recerd a num ) rt I to 
the number of representatives allotted to i 

“Tf certain of these representatives cannot be apy l at 
the tim c 2 omil » force of the present Treat t! 
decisio1 he Commission H nevertheles d 

fi : 
he Oder (Odre) shall c pla ‘eal le Lit at 
ef an International Commission, whieh shall compt 
L representative of Poland 
o> repre sentative S$ Oo. il 
1 represe Cac 0 tl Czech . 
l representative ¢ (71 B 

“1 representative of Fra 

“1 representative of Denmar! 

“1 representative of S let 

‘If certain of these presen es canno p “di at 
he ti! of the coming into force of the ] ~t ‘Treaty 
decisions of the Con ssion shall neverthels valid 

1) 42 

~ OD) cCagues Hpcing made to l Li ie Ol Nations vp! an 
riparian State the Niemen (Russstrom VWemel-Niemen) shall 
he placed u administration of an International Com 
mission, which shall comprise one representative of each 
riparian State, and three representatives of other States s] 
fied by the League of Nations 

irt HS. 

“The International Commissions referred to in Articles 
and 341 shall meet within three months of the d: of tl om 
into ferce of the present Treaty. The Interna ul l 
sion referred to in Article 342 shall et t] f onths 
rom the date of the request made by riparian ite i 
0 (‘ommissions hin pro ( hie I 
project tor revision of the ing inter! ) igre 
und regulations, drawn up in conformity with the General ¢ 

| vention referred to in Article 33S, should such Convention ave 
| been already concluded, In the ab ‘ ch ¢ ntion, tne 
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project for revision shall be in conformity with the principles 
of Articles & 337 above. 
“Article 34}. 
lhe projects referred to in the preceding Article shall, inter 
atid: 
‘(a) designate the headquarters of the International Com- 
prescribe the manner in which its President is to 


” 10 


mission, and 


be nominated: 
“(b) specify the extent of the Commission’s powers, particu- 
larly in regard to the execution of works of maintenance, con- 


trol, and improvement on the river system, the financial régime, 
the fixing and collection of charges, and regulations for naviga- 
tion $ 
“(e) detine the sections of the river or its tributaries to which 
the international régime shall be applied. 
“Article 345. 
The international agreements and regulations at present 
governing the navigation of the Elbe (Labe), the Oder (Odra), 


and the Niemen (Russstrom-Memel-Nicmen) shall be provision- 
ally maintained in foree until the ratification of the above- 
mentioned projects. Nevertheless, in all cases where such 
agreements and regulations in force are in conflict with the pro- 
visions of Articles to 337 above, or of the General Conven- 
tion to be concluded, the latter provisions shall prevail. 


"oo 


Da 


ial Clauses relating to the Danube, 
“Article 346. 

The Luropean Commission of the Danube reassumes the 
powers it possessed before the war. Nevertheless, as a provi- 
sional measure, only representatives of Great Britain, France, 
taly and Roumania shall constitute this Commission, 

“Article 347. 

“From the point where the competence of the European Com- 
mission ceases, the Danube system referred to in Article 331 shall 
be placed under the administration of an International Commis- 
sion composed as follows: 

‘2 representatives of German riparian States; 

“1 representative of each other riparian State; 

‘1 representative of each non-riparian State represented in 
the future on the European Commission of the Danube. 

“If certain of these representatives cannot be appointed at 
the time of the coming into force of the present Treaty, the de- 
eisions of the Commission shall nevertheless be valid. 

“Article 

The International Commission provided for in the preceding 
Article shall meet as soon as possible after the coming into force 
of the present Treaty, and shall undertake provisionally the 
administration of the river in conformity with the provisions of 
Articles 332 to 337, until such time as a definitive statute regard- 
ing the Danube is concluded by the Powers nominated by the 
Allied and Associated Powers. 

“Article 349. 

“Germany agrees to accept the régime which shall be laid 
down for the Danube by a Conference of the Powers nominated 
by the Allied and Associated Powers, which shall meet within 
ene year after the coming into force of the present Treaty, and 
at which German representatives may be present. 


“Article 350. 


) Npec 


S48. 


The mmandate given by Article 57 of the Treaty of Berlin 
of July 18, 1878, to Austria-Hungary, and transferred by her to 
Hungary, to carry out works at the Iron Gates, is abrogated. 
Che Commission entrusted with the administration of this part 
of the river shall lay down provisions for the settlement of ac- 
counts subject to the financial provisions of the present Treaty. 
Charges which may be necessary shall in ne ease be levied by 
Hungary 

“Article 351. 
ld he Czecho-Slovak State, the Serb-Croat-Slovene 

t Roumania, with the authorisation of or under mandate 

International Commission, undertake maintenance, 
i ent, weir, or other works on a part of the river sys- 
( ins a frontier, these States shall enjoy on the oppo- 
| also on the part of the bed which is outside their 
ary facilities for the survey, execution and 

« ‘ -l- 
hilt © ce of such works, 
trtiel y | 

Ger ny shall be obliged to make to the European Commis- 
sion of » Danube all restitutions, reparations and indemni- 
ties for damages inflicted on the Commission during the war. 

“Article 353, 
‘Should a deep-draught Rhine-Danube navigable waterway 
be constructed, Germany undertakes to apply thereto the 
rés*we prescribed in Articles 332 to 338. 
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“ Chapter IV. 
“CLAUSES RELATING TO THE KHINE 
“Article 35}. 

“As from the coming into force of the present Treaty, the (, 
vention of Mannheim of October 17, 1868, together wii 
Final Protocol thereof, shall continue to govern navigati 
the Rhine, subject to the conditions hereinafter laid dow 

“Tn the event of any provisions of the said Convention 
in eonflict with those laid down by the General Cony 
referred to in Article 338 (which shall apply to the Rhin 
provisions of the General Convention shall prevail. 

“Within a maximum period of six months from the . 
into force of the present Treaty, the Central Con 
referred to in Article 3855 shall meet to draw up a pro ( 
revision of the Convention of Mannheim. This project s 
drawn up in harmony with the provisions of the General « 
vention referred to above, should this have been conclu 
that time, and shall be submitted to the Powers represe: 
the Central Commission. Germany hereby agrees to ad 
the project so drawn up. 

‘*Purther, the modifications set out in the following A 
shall immediately be made in the Convention of Mannhei 

“The Allied and Associated Powers reserve to thems: 
right to arrive at an understanding in this connectio 
Holland, and Germany hereby agrees to aceede if requ to 
any such understanding. 


AND THE MOSELLE. 














“Article 

“The Central Commission provided for in the Cony: 
Mannheim shall consist of nineteen members, viz. : 

“2 representatives of the Netherlands; 

“2 representatives of Switzerland ; 

“4 representatives of German riparian States; 

“4 representatives of France, which in addition s 
point the President of the Commission ; 

“2 representatives of Great Britain; 

“2 representatives of Italy; 

*2 representatives of Belgium. 

“The headquarters of the Central Commission 
Strasburg. 

“Whatever be the number of members present, each Delega 
tion shall have the right to record a number of votes eq 
the number of representatives allotted to it. 

“Tf certain of these representatives cannot be appoili! 
the time of the coming into force of the present Tre: 
decisions of the Commission shall nevertheless be valid 

“Article 356. 

* Vessels of all nations, and their cargoes, shall hav: 
same rights and privileges as those which are granted 
sels belonging to the Rhine navigation, and to their cargo 

“None of the provisions contained in Articles 15 to 20 : 
26 of the above-mentioned Convention of Mannheim, in 
4 of the Final Protocol thereof, or in later Conventions, 
impede the free navigation of vessels and crews of all | 
on the Rhine and on waterways to which such Conventions :\:) 
subject to compliance with the regulations concerning pilotas 
and other police measures drawn up by the Central o! 
mission. 

* The provisions of Article of the Convention of Mam 
and of Article 5 of the Final Protocol thereof shal] be app icd 
only to vessels registered on the Rhine. The Central Commis 
sion shall detide on the steps to be taken to ensure that otter 
vessels satisfy the conditions of the general regulations 4))| Ig 
to navigation on the Rhine. 

“Article 357. 

“ Within a maximum period of three months from the « 
which notification shall be given Germany shall cede to | 
tugs and vessels, from among those remaining register! 
German Rhine ports after the deduction of those surrendered by 
way of restitution or reparation, or shares in German |i 
navigation companies. 

‘When vessels and tugs are ceded, such vessels and t 
gether with their fittings and gear, shall be in good 


vo. 


sh: 


9» 


a 


repair, shall be in condition to carry on commercial tra on 
the Rhine, and shall be selected from among those most |! Uy 
built. 


“The same procedure shall be followed in the matte! 
cession by Germany to France of: 


“(1) the installations, berthing and anchorage acc ; 3 
tion, platforms, docks, warehouses, plant, ete., which G ul 3 
subjects or German companies owned on August 1, 1914 e ® 
port of Rotterdam, and 

“(2) the shares or interests which Germany or Gern Nits 


tionals possessed in such installations at the same date. 
“The amount and specifications of such cessions shal! 
termined within one year of the coming into force of the ) 


ue- 


sent 
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treaty by an arbitrator or arbitrators appointed by the United al tral Commission for the upkeep or improvement of the 


States of America, due regard being had to the legitimate needs 


of the parties concerned. 


‘The cessions provided for in the present Article shall entail a 
redit of which the total amount, settled in a lump sum by the 
arbitrator or arbitrators mentioned above, shall not in any case 

ce exegee the value of the capital expended in the initial establish- 
nt of the ceded material and installations, and shall be set off 
against the total sums due from Germany; in consequence, the 
ndemnification ef the proprietors shall be a matter for Germany 
to deal with. 
‘Article 358. 

“ Subject to the obligation to comply with the provisions of the 
Convention of Mannheim or of the Convention which may be 
substituted therefor, and to the stipulations of the present 
Treaty, France shall have on the whole course of the Rhine in- 

eluded between the two extreme points of the French frontiers: 

(a) the right to take water from the Rhine to feed navigation 
and irrigation canals (constructed or to be constructed) or for 
any other purpose, and to execute on the German bank all works 
necessary for the exercise of this right; 

“(b) the exclusive right to the power derived from works of 
regulation on the river, subject to the payment to Germany of 
the value of half the power actually produced, this payment, 

vhich will take into account the cost of the works necessary for 
produc ing the power, being made either in money or in power 
and in default of agreement being determined by arbitration. 
lor this purpose France alone shall have the right to carry out 
in this part of the river all works of regulation (weirs or other 
works) which she may consider necessary for the production of 
power. Similarly, the right of taking water from the Khine is 
accorded to Belgium to feed the Rhine-Meuse navigable water- 
way provided for below. 

The exercise of the rights mentioned under (a) and (b) of 
the aa Article shall not interfere with navigability, nor 
reduce the facilities for navigation, either in the bed of the 
Rhine or in the derivations which may be substituted therefor, 
nor shall it involve any increase in the tolls formerly levied 
under the Convention in force. All proposed schemes shall be 
laid before the Central Commission in order that that Commis- 

ion may assure itself that these conditions are complied with. 

‘To ensure the proper and faithful execution of the provi- 
sions contained in (@) and (6) above, Germany: 

“(1) binds herself not to undertake or to allow the construc- 
tion of any lateral canal or any derivation on the right bank of 
the river opposite the French frontiers; 

(2) recognises the possession by France of the right of sup- 
port on and the right of way over all lands situated on the right 
bank which may be required in order to survey, to build, and to 
operate weirs which France, with the consent of the Central 
Commission, may subsequently decide to establish. In accord- 
ance with such consent, France shall be entitled to decide upon 
and fix the limits of the necessary sites, and she shall be per- 
Initted to occupy such lands after a period of two months after 
simple notification, subject to the payment by her to Germany of 
indemnities of which the total amount shall be fixed by the Cen- 
tral Commission. Germany shall make it her business to in- 
(lemnify the proprietors whose property will be burdened with 
ich servitudes or permanently occupied by the works. 

‘Should Switzerland so demand, and if the Central Commis- 
On approves, the same rights shall be accorded to Switzerland 
or the part of the river forming her frontier with other riparian 
(3) shall hand over to the French Government, during the 
onth following the coming into force of the present Treaty, all 
projects, designs, drafts of concessions and of specifications con- 
cerning the regulation of the Rhine for any purpose whatever 
Vhich have been drawn up or received by the Governments of 
\lsace-Lorraine or of the Grand Duchy of Baden. 

“Article 3 

' Subject to the preceding provisions, no works shall be carried 
Out in the bed or on either bank of the Rhine where it forms the 
boundary of France and Germany without the previous approval 
of the Central Commission or of its agents. 


“Article 360. 


t 


_’ France reserves the option of substituting herself as regards 
the rights and obligations resulting from agreements arrived at 
hetween the Government of Alsace-Lorraine and the Grand 
Duchy of Baden concerning the works to be carried out on the 
thine ; she may also denounce such agreements within a term of 
five years dating from the coming into force of the present 
rreaty. 

“France shall also have the option of causing works to be 
carried out which may be recognised as nec essary by the Cen- 





bility of the Rhine above Mannheim. 
“Article 361, 

“Should Belgium within a period of 25 years fron 
coming into force of the present Treaty decide to create a dee 
draught Rhine-Meuse navigable waterway, in the region of 
Ruhrort, Germany shall be bound to ae . in accordance 
with plans to be communicated to her by the Belgian Govern- 
ment, after agreement with the Central Commission, the portien 
of this navigable waterway situated within her territory. 

‘The Belgian Government shall, for this purpose, have the 

right to carry out on the ground all necessary surveys 

‘* Should Germany fail to carry out all or part of the Sse works, 
the Central Commission shall be entitled to carry them ou 
instead; and, for this purpose, the Commission may decide upon 
and fix the limits of the necessary sites and occupy the ground 
after a period of two months after simple notification, subject 
to the payment of indemnities to be fixed by it and paid hy 
Germany. 

“This navigable waterway shall be placed under the same 
administrative régime as the Rhine itself, and the division 
the cost of initial construction, including the above indemnities 
among the States crossed thereby shall be made by the Centra 
Commission. 

“Article 362. 

“Germany hereby agrees to offer no objection to a1 pre 
posals of the Central Rhine Commission for extending its 
dic tion: 

*“(1) to the Moselle below the Franco-Luxemburg fronti: 
down to the Rhine, subject to the consent of Luxemburg: 
(2) to the Rhine above Basle up to the Lake of Consta: 
subject to the consent of Switzerland ; 

“(3) to the lateral canals and channels which may be estal 
lished either to duplicate or to improve naturally navigab! 
sections of the Rhine or the Moselle, or to connect two natural) 
navigable sections of these rivers, and also any other parts of 
the Rhine river system which may be covered by the ioneve 
Convention provided for in Article 338 above. 

“Chapter V. 


‘CLAUSES GIVING TO THE CZECHO-SLOVAK STATE THE USE I 
PORTS. 


“Article 363 
‘In the ports of Hamburg and Stettin Germany shali lease 1 
the Czecho-Slovak State, for a period of 99 years, areas whic 
shall be placed under the general régime of free zones and shia 
be used for the direct transit of goods coming from or going 1 
that State. 


eine 


irticle 36}. 

“The delimitation of these areas, and their equipment, thei 
exploitation, and in general all conditions for their utilisation 
including the amount of the rental, shall be decided by a Com 
mission consisting of one delegate of Germany, one delegaic 0 
the Czecho-Slovak State and one delegate of Great Britai 
These conditions shall be susceptible of revision 
years in the same manner. 

“Germany declares in advance that she will oy the 
decisions so taken. 


every ‘ 


“ Section IIT. 
** RAILWAYS 
“ Ohapter I. 
SES RELATING TO INTERNATIONAI 
“Article 365. 

“Goods coming from the territories of the Allied and Asso- 
ciated Powers, and going to Germany, or in transit through 
Germany from or to the territories of the Allied and Associate 
Powers, shall enjoy on the German railways as regards charges 
to be collected (rebates and drawbacks being taken into account) 
facilities, and all other matters, the most favourable treatme 
applied to goods of the same kind carried on any German lines 
either in internal traffic, or for export, import or in transit 
under similar conditions of transport, for example as regar 
length of route. The same rule shall be applied, on the reques 
of one or more of the Allied and Associated Powers, to goods 
specially designated by such Power or Powers coming fr 
Germany and going to their territories. 

“International tariffs established in accordance with | 
rates referred to in the preceding paragraph and involvin 
through waybills shall be established when one of the Allied ar 
Associated Powers shall require it from Germany. 

“Article 366. 

“From the coming into force of the present Treaty the Hig 
Contracting Parties shall renew, in so far as concerns then 
and under the reserves indicated in the second paragraph of 
the present Article, the conventions and arrangements sig ed 


> 
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at Berne on October 14, 1890, September 20, 1893, July 16, 1895, 








Ju) 16, 1898, and September 19, 1906, regar ling the transpor- 
tation of goods by rai 





i 
ihe present Treaty a new convention for the transportation 
of passengers, luggage and goods by rail shall have been con- 
cluded to replace the Berne Convention of October 14, 1890, and 
the subsequent additions referred to above, this new convention 
supplementary provisions for international transport 
| which may be based on it shall bind Germany, even if she 
have refused to take part in the preparation of the con- 
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with all other countries by transit across the territories 
of Germany; in particular Germany shall, for this purpose, 
and carriages coming from the territories of the 























































to be handed over. 
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within five years from the date of the coming into force | 


1 or to subscribe to it. Until a new convention shall have | 
been concluded, Germany shall conform to the provisions of the | 
Berne Conyention and the subsequent additions referred to 

«, and to the current supplementary provisions. 
“Article 367. 

‘Germany shall be bound to co-operate in the establishment 
of through ticket services (for passengers and their luggage) 
vhich shall be required by any of the Allied and Associated 
Powers to ensure their communcation by rail with each other 


iwecept train 

\] lal \ssociated Powers and shall forward them with a 
per t equal to that of her best long-distance trains 

Dd san es The rates applicable to such through serv- 

ce ll n any case be higher than the rates collected on 

Gi n int il services for the same distance, under the 
ie conditions of speed and comfort. 

(he tariffs applicable under the same conditions of speed 

comfort to the transportation of emigrants going to or 

¢ from ports of the Allied and Associated Powers and 
the German railways shall not be at a higher kilometric 
rate than the most favourable tariffs (drawbacks and rebates 
eing taken inte account) enjoyed on the said railways by 
emigrants going to or coming from any other ports. 
“Article 368. 
"GC ny shall net apply specially to such through services, 
the transportation of emigrants going to or coming from 
ihe ports of the Allied and Associated Powers, any technical, 
or administrative measures, such as measures of customs | 
tion, general police, sanitary police, and control, the | 
su if which would be to impede er delay such services. 
“Article 369. 
ln case of transpert partly by rail and partly by internal 
tion, with or without through way-bill, the preceding 
pply to the part of the journey performed by 
‘Chapter II. 
ROLLING-STOt 
irticle 370. 
‘ Ia ukes that German wagons shall be fitted 
ippar: illowing: 

) of their inclusion in goods trains on the lines of such of 

\llied Associated Powers as are parties te the Berne 
Convention of May 15, 1886, as modified on May 18, 1907, with 

pering the action the continuous brake which may 
pted it uch countries within ten years of the coming 
‘ he present Treaty, and 
of 1 acceptance of wagons of such countries in all 
ns on the German lines. 
ock of the Allied and Associated Powers shall 
German lines the same treatment as German 
regards movement, upkeep and repairs. 
Chapter 111. 
5 OF RAILWAY i 
“Article 371 
7 special provisions concerning the cession of 
nd railways situated in the territories over 
abandons her sovereignty, and to the financial 
col s ting to the concessionnaires and the pensioning 
ru 1 el ssion of railways will take place under 
Lik 0 eonditio 
The works and Staliations of all the railroads shall 
iP ded over my e and in good condition. 

-) When raiiwiy system possessing its own relling-sto 
is nded over in its entirety by Germany to one of the Allied 
an \ssociated Powers, such stock shall be handed over com- 
Dlete, in ordance with the last inventory before November 
11. 1918, d in a norinal state of upkeep. 

J) AS regards lines without any special rolling-stock, Com 
missions of experts designated by the Allied and Associated | 
Pr on which Germany shall be represented, shall fix the 
Dp ortion of the stock existing on the system to which these 


These Commissions shall have 
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regard to the amount of the material registered on these lines 
in the last inventory before November 11, 1918, the length of 
track (sidings included), and the nature and amount of thy 
| traffic. These Commissions shall also specify the locomotives 
carriages and wagons to be handed over in each case; they shal) 
decide upon the conditions of their acceptance, and shall make 
the provisional arrangements necessary to ensure their repair 
in German workshops. 
*(4) Stocks of stores, fittings and plant shall 
over under the same conditions as the rolling-stock. 
“The provisions of paragraphs 3 and 4 above shall be applied 
to the lines of former Russian Poland converted by Germa 
to the German gauge, such lines being regarded as detached 
| from the Prussian State System. 
“ Chapter IV. 
RELATING TO CERTAIN 
“ Article 372 


*When as a result of the fixing of new frentiers 


be handed 


* PROVISIONS LWAY LINES 


‘ sy ily 
a radiwa 


connection between two parts of the same country cross 
another country, or a branch line from one country has it 
terminus in another, the conditions of working, if not sp 


cifically provided for in the present Treaty, shall be laid dow 
in a convention between the railway administrations concerned 
If the administrations cannot come to an agreement as to 
terms ef such convention, the points of difference shall be « 
cided by commissions of experts composed as provided in ¢} 
preceding Article. 


} 

| “Article 378. 

“Within a peried of five years from the coming into fo 

of the present Treaty the Czecho-Slovak State may require 
construction of a railway line in German territory between 

| stations of Schiauney and Nached. The cost of construct 

| shall be borne by the Czecho-Slovak State. 

“Article 874 

“Germany undertakes to accept, within ten years of 


coming into force of the present Treaty, on request being ma: 

by the Swiss Government after agreement with the Itali; 

Government, the denunciation of the International Conventio 

of October 13, 1909, relative to the St. Gothard railway. | 

the absence of agreement as to the conditions of such denun: 
tion, Germany hereby agrees to accept the decision of a1 
trator designated by the United States of America. 
“Chapter V. 
“TRANSIDORY PROVISIONS 
“Article 87 

* Germany shali carry out the instructions given her. il 
gard to transport, by an authorised body acting on belhal! 
the Allied and Associated Powers: 

“(1) For the carriage of troops under the provisions ef 
present Treaty, and of material, ammunition and supplies 
army use; 

“(2) As a temporary measure, for the transportation 
supplies for certain regions, well for the restoratio 
as rapidly as possible, of the normal conditions ef tranuspo 
and for the organisation of postal and telegraphic service 
iv. 

REVISION PERMANENT 
“Article 876. 
“Disputes which may arise between interested Power 

regard to the interpretation and application of the prece: 

Articles shall be settled as provided by the League of 

irtic 


A 
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as us 


“ Section 


“DISPUTES AND OF LAG 


\" 


‘ 
\ 
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le 


“At any time the League of Nations may recommend 
revision of such of these Articles as relate to a permar 
administrative régime. 

“Article 378 
“The stipulations in Articles 321 to 330, 332, 365, and 367 


to 369 shall be subject to revision by the Council of the Le: 
of Nations at any time after five years from the coming 
| force of the present Treaty. 

“Failing such revision, no Allied or Associated Power ca 
elaim after the expiration of the above period of five years | 


benefit of any of the stipulations in the Articles enumes 
above on behalf of any portion of its territories in whicl 
precity is net accorded in respect of such stipulations 
period of five years during which reciprocity cannet lx 
manded may be prolonged by the Council of the Leacu t 


Nations. 

* Section V. 
SPECIAL PROVISION. 

“Article 879. 

ae prejudice to the special obligations inmposed o 
by the present Treaty for the benefit of the Allied and Assecia 
i Powers, Germany undertakes to adhere to any General Con 


' 
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! 
ions regarding the international régime of transit, waterways, 
orts or railways which may be concluded by the Allied a | 
ociated Powers, with the approval of the League of Nations, 
thin five vears of the coming into force of the present Treaty. 





an 
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“Section VI 
“CAUSES RELATING TO THE KIEL « NAI 
‘Article 380. 


rhe Kiel Canal and its approaches shall be maintained free 
open to the vessels of commerce and of war of all nations 
ce with Germany on terms of entire equality. 

‘Article 381. 


rhe nationals, property and vessels of all Powers shall, 


ren 


in 


espect of charges, facilities, and in all other respects, be treated | 


on a footing of perfect equality in the use of the Canal, no dis- 
tinction being made to the detriment of nationals, property and 
vessels of any Power between them and the nationals, property 
d vessels of Germany or of the most favoured nation. 

No impediment shall be placed on the movement of persons 
: vessels other than those arising out of police, customs, sani- 
tary, emigration or immigration regulations and those relating 
fo the import or export of prohibited goods. Such regulations 
ist be reasonable and uniform and must not unnecessarily im- 


} 
pede traffic. 
“Article 382 

Only such charges may be levied on vessels using the Canal 
its apprdaches as are intended to cover in an equitable man- 
ner the cost of maintaining in a navigable condition, or of im- 
proving, the Canal or its approaches, or to meet expenses in- 
irred in the interests of navigation. The schedule of such 
; harges shall be calculated on the basis of such expenses, and 


| be posted up in the ports. 

hese charges shall be levied in such a manner as to render 

detailed examination of cargoes unnecessary, except in the 
se of suspected fraud or contravention. 

“Article 383. 

in transit may be placed under seal or in the 

tody of customs agents; the loading and unloading of goods, 
and the embarkation and disembarkation of passengers, shall 
nly take place in the ports specified by Germany. 


‘Goods 


“Article 38}. 
No charges of any kind other than those provided for in 
resent Treaty shall be levied along the course or at the 
roaches of the Kiel Canal. 
“Article 385. 
Germany shall be bound to take suitable measures to 
aly obstacle or danger to navigation, and to ensure the 
intenanee of good conditions of navigation. She shall not 
ndertake any works of a nature to impede navigation on the 
Canal or its approaches, 


nr 
} 


Ove 


“Article 386. 

In the event of violation of any of the conditions of Articles 
to 386, or of disputes as to the interpretation of these 
Tiel any 
tituted for the purpose by the League of Nations. 

i order to avoid reference of small questions to the League 
ol Nations, Germany will establish a local authority at Kiel 
1 to deal with disputes in the first imstance and to give 
tisfaction so far as possible to complaints which may be pre- 
chted through the consular representatives of the interested 


Dow 


‘ 


aiihes 


ors 
“part XIII. 
* LABOUR. 
« Section J. 


ORGANISATION OF LABOUR, 


Whereas the League of Nations has for its object the estab- 


shinent of universal peace, and such a peace can be estab- 

shed only if it is based upon social justice ; 

‘And whereas conditions of labour exist involving such 
tice dship and privation to large numbers of people 


oO produce unrest so great that the peace and harmony of 
{he world are imperilled; and an improvement of those con- 
ions is urgently required: as, for example, by the regulation 
ie hours of work, including the establishment of a maxi- 
n working day and week, the regulation of the labour 
ly, the prevention of unemployment, the provision of an 


DI 
i 


udequate living wage, the protection of the worker against sick- | 


4 ess, disease and injury arising out of his employment, the | 
* protection of children, young persons and women, provision 


for old age and injury, protection of the interests of workers 





ot 


the principle of freedom of association, the organisation of 
vocational and technical edueation and other measures; 






vb 


interested Power ean appeal to the jurisdiction | 


when employed in countries other than their own, recognition | 
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‘Whereas also the failure of any nation to adopt humane co! 
ditions of labour is an obstacle in the way of other nations whicl 
desire to improve the conditions in their own countries; 

“Tre Hie Conrracting Parties, moved by sentiments 6% 
justice and humanity as well as by the desire to secure the per 
of the world, agree to the 
I 

* ORGANISATIC 
“Article 
\ permanent organisation is hereby established 
motion of the objects set forth in the Preamble. 

‘The original Members of the League of Nations shall be the 
original Meimbers of this organisation, and hereafter membership 
of the League of Nations shall carry with it membership of th 
snhid organisation. 


InnAnent pence followings 


a hapte ; 


for thie pro 


irticle ISS. 
‘The permanent ¢rganisation shall consist of: 
(1) a General Conference of Representatives of the M: 
and, 
“(2) an International Labour Office controlled by the Gi : 


ing Body described in Article 393. 
Article 

“'The meetings of the General Conference of Representatives 
of the Members shall be held from time to time as occasion ma) 
require, and at least once in every year. It shall be composed o 
four Representatives of each of the Members, of whom two sha! 
be Government Delegates and the two others shall be Delegates 
representing respectively the employers and the workpeople of 
each of the Members. 

“Each Delegate may be accompanied by advisers, whi 
not exceed two in number for each item on the agenda of ¢! 
meeting. When questions specially affecting women are to b 
considered by the Conference, one at least of the advisers shoul 
be a woman. 

“The Members undertake to nominate non-Government Dele- 
gates and advisers chosen in agreement with the industrial 
organisations, if such organisations exist, which are most repre- 
sentative of employers or workpeople, as the case may be, il 
their respective countries. 

“Advisers shall not speak except on a request made by the 
Delegate whom they accompany and by the special authorization 
of the President of the Conference, and may not vote 


So 


“A Delegate may by notice in writing addressec to 1 ‘si 
dent appoint one of his advisers to act as his deputy, and the 
adviser, while so acting, shall be allowed to speak und vote 

“The names of the Delegates and their advisers will be com- 


municated to the International Labour Office by the Governme 
of each of the Members. 

“The eredentials of Delegates and their advisers 
subject to serutiny by the Conference, which may, by two-thirds 
of the votes cast by the Delegates present, refuse to admit an 
Delegate or adviser whom it deems not to have been nominated 
in accordance with this Article. 

“Article 3: 

“Every Delegate shall be entitled to vote individually o1 
matters which are taken into consideration by the Conference 

“Tf one of the Members fails to nominate the non 
Government Delegates whom it is entitled to nominate, the 


shalt be 


MW), 


one oft 


other non-Government Delegate shall be allowed to sit and 
speak at the Conference, but not to vote. 
“Tf in accordance with Article 3S9 the Conference refuses 


admission to a Delegate of one of the Members, the provisions 
of the present Article shall apply as if that Delegate had not 
been nominated. 


7 
ic 


“Artic oT 
‘The meetings of the Conference shall be held at 
of the League of Nations, or at such other place as may be «& 
cided by the Conference at a previous meeting by two-thirds ot! 
the votes cast by the Delegates present. 
“Articl 
“The International Labour Office shall be established at the 
seat of the League of Nations as part of the organisation of the 
League. 


the 


iQ 


“Article 393. 

“The International Labour Office shall be under the conti 
of a Governing Body consisting of twenty-four persons ))- 
pointed in accordance with the following provisi« : 

“The Governing Body of the International Labour Off =] 
be constituted as follows: 

“Twelve persons representing the Governmen 

‘ Six persons elected by the Delegates to the -Co ere f 
representing the employers; 

“Six persons elected by the Delegates to the Conference 


representing the workers. 
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‘Of the twelve persons representing the Governments eight 
shall be nominated by the Members which are of the chief in- 
du al importance, and four shall be nominated by the Mem- 
bers selected for the purpose by the Government Delegates to 
the Conference, excluding the Delegztes of the eight Members 
mentioned above. 

Any question as to which are the Members of the chief 
dustrial importance shall be decided by the Council 
Leagu Nations. 

“The period of office of the Members of the Governing Body 
will be three years. The method of filling vacancies and other 
similar questions may be determined by the Governing Body 

ibject to the approval of the Conference. 

The Governing Body shall, from time to time, elect one of 
to act its Chairman, shall regulate iis own 
| shall fix its own times of meeting. A special 

held if a written request to that effect made 

members of the Governing Body. 
“Articl 
fhere shall be a Director of the International Labour Office, 
ho shall be appointed by the Governing Body, and, subject to 
instructions of the Governing Body, shall be responsible for 
the efficient conduct of the International Labour Office anc for 
such other duties as may be assigned to him. 
“The Director or his deputy shall attend all meetings of the 


Governing Body 


in- 
ihe 


£ 
Ol 


¢ 
'* O| 


members as 


nf, 


“Article 395. 


The staff of the International Labour Office shall ap- 
pointed by the Director, who shall, so far as is possible with due 
regard to the efficiency of the work of the Office, select persons 
of different nationalities. A certain number of these persons 


shall be women. 


be 


“Article 


functions of the International Labour Office shall in- 
ude the collection and distribution of information on all sub- 
jects relating to the international adjustment of conditions of 
industrial life and labour, and particularly the examination of 
subjects which it is proposed to bring before the Conference 
with a view to the conclusion of international conventions, and 
the conduct of such special investigations as may be ordered 
by the Conference. 

‘It will prepare the agenda for the meetings of the Con- 
terence, 

It will carry out the duties required of it by the provisions 

this Part of the present Treaty in connection with interna- 

tional disputes. 
[t will edit and publish in French and English, and in such 

t] languages as the Governing Body may think desirable, 
a periodical paper dealing with problems of industry and em- 
ployment of international interest. 

* Generally, in addition to the functions set out in this Article, 
it shall have such other powers and duties'as may be assigned 
1 by the Conference. 


to 


396. 


rm 
ne 
i 


“Articl 


>On 
ovis 


“The Government Departments of any of the Members which 
deal with questions of industry and employment may communi- 
cate directly with the Director through the Representative of 
their Government on the Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office, or failing any such Representative, through such 
other qualified official as the Government may nominate for 
the purpose 

“Article 398 


“The International Labour Office shall be entitled the 
tance of the Secretary-General of the League of Nations in 
matter which it can be given. 

‘Artick 
ach of the Members will pay the travelling and subsistence 
its Delegates and their advisers and of its Repre- 
sentatives attending the meetings of the Conference or Governing 
Body, as the case may be. 

“All the other expenses of the International Labour Office 
and of the meetings of the Conference or Governing Body shall 
be paid to the Director by the Secretary-General of the League 
of Nations out of the general funds of the League. 

“The Director shall be responsible to the Secretary-Gen 
of the League for the proper expenditure of all mone) 
to him in pursuance of this Article. 

“Ohapter IT 
** PROCEDURE. 
“Article 400. 

“The agenda for all meetings of the Conference will be set- 
tled by the Governing Body, who shall consider any suggestion 
as to the agenda that may be made by the Government of 


LO 


399 


expenses of 


‘ral 


paid 
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of the Members or by any representative 
recognised for the purpose of Article 389. 
“Article 

“The Director shall act as the Secretary of the Conference. 
and shall transmit the agenda so as to reach the Members foy 
months before the meeting of the Conference, and, throy 
them, the non-Government Delegates when appointed. 

“Article 4 

“Any of the Governments of the Members may formal] 
object to the inclusion of any item or items in the agenda. Thy 
grounds for such objection shall be forth in a reasor 
statement addressed to the Director, who shall circulate it 
alt the Members of the Permanent Organisation. 

“Ttems to whieh such objection has been made shall 
however, be excluded from the agenda, if at the Conferen 
majority of two-thirds of the votes cast by the Delegates pres 
is in favour of considering them. 

“If the Conference decides (otherwise than 
eeding paragraph) by two-thirds of the votes 


organisatic) 


yOl. 


)? 


set 


under the | 
east by 


| Delegates present that any subject shall be considered by tly 





| the 


Conference, that subject shall be included in the agenda 
the following meeting. 
“Article 
“ The Conference shall regulate its own procedure, shall el 
its own President, and may appoint committees to consider 4 
report op any matter. 
“Except as otherwise expressly provided in this Part of 


present Treaty, all matters shall be decided by a simple majoi 


19 
Po. 


| of the votes cast by the Delegates present. 


“The voting is void unless the total number of votes 
is equal to half the number of the Delegates attending 
Conference. 

“Article 04. 

“The Conference may add to any committees which ii 
points technical experts, who shall be assessors without poy 
1o vote. 


05 
10 


“Artic 

“When the Conference has decided on the adoption of pn: 
posals with regard to an item in the agenda, it will rest wit 
Conference to determine whether these proposals shoul 
take the form: (@) of a recommendation to be submitted to 
Members for consideration with a view to effect being giv 
it by national legislation or otherwise, or (0) of a draft in! 
national convention for ratification by the Members. 

“In either case a majority of two-thirds of the votes casi 
the Delegates present shall be necessary on the final vote f 
adoption of the recommendation or draft convention, 
case may be, by the Conference. 

“In framing any recommendation or draft convention of gc 
eral application the Conference shall have due regard to thios 
countries in which climatic conditions, the imperfect develop 
ment of industrial organisation or other special circumstal 
make the industrial conditions substantially different and sh 
Suggest the modifications, if any, which it considers may be ! 
quired to meet the case of such countries. 

*A copy of the recommendation or draft convention shall 


lé 


r 
| 


as 


| authenticated by the signature of the President of the Cont 


ence and of the Director and shall be deposited with the Secr 
tary-General of the League of Nations. The Secretary-Gene! 
will communicate a certified copy of the recommendation | 
draft convention to each of the Members. 
“Each of the Members undertakes that within 


it will, 


| period of one year at most from the closing of the session 


| earliest practicable moment and in no case later than eig 
| months from the closing of the session of the Conference, 


the Conference, or if it is impossible owing to exceptional ci 
cumstances to do so within the period of one year, then at t 
hte 
br 
the recommendation or draft convention before the authority 
authorities within whose competence the matter lies, for 
enactment of legislation or other action. 

*In the case of a recommendation, the Members will info 
the Secretary-General of the action taken. 

“In the ease of a draft convention, the Member will, i! 
obtains the consent of the authority or authorities with! 


{ 


| whose competence the matter lies, communicate the formal rat! 


fication of the convention to the Seeretary-General and will t: 


| such action as may be necessary to make effective the provisio 


of such convention. 
“Tf on a recommendation no legislative or other action 


| taken to make a recommendation effective, or if the draft cov 


| 


vention fails to obtain the consent of the authority or autho 
ties within whose competence the matter lies, no further ob!) 
gation shall rest upon the Member. 

“In the case of a federal State, the power of which to entc 
into conventions on labour matters is subject to limitations, 1 








(910). 


oe 





_ 





ii be in the discretion of that Government to treat a draft 
onvention to which such limitations apply as a recommenda- 
en only, and the provisions of this Article with respect to 
ecommendations shall apply in such case, 

the above Article shall be interpreted in aecordance with 
he following principle: 

In no ease shall any Member be asked or required, as a re- 
ait of the adoption of any recommendation or draft convention 
hy the Conference, to lessen the protection afforded by its exist- 

levislation to the workers concerned. 

“Article 406. 

\ny convention so ratified shall be registered by the Secre- 
ary-General of the League of Nations, but shall only be binding 
ypon the Members which ratify it. 

“Article 407. 

if any convention coming before the Conferenee for final 
consideration fails to secure the support of two-thirds of the 
votes cast by the Delegates present, it shall nevertheless be 

ithin the right of any of the Members of the Permanent Organ- 
on to agree to such convention among themselves. 
\ny convention so agreed to shall be communicated by the 
Uovernments concerned to the Secretary-General of the League 
Nations, whe shall register it. 
“Article 408. 

Lach of the Members agrees to make an annual report to the 
International Labour Office on the measures which it has taken 
to vive effect to the provisions of conventions te which it is a 
party. These reports shall be made in sueh form and shall con- 
iain such particulars as the Governing Body may request. The 


Sal 
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Director shall lay a summary of these reports before the next | 


ing of the Conference. 
“Article 409. 


“In the event of any representation being made to the inter- | 
national Labour Offiee by an industrial association of employers | 
or of workers that any of the Members has failed to secure in | 


iny respect the effective observance within its jurisdiction of 


any convention to which it is a party, the Governing Body may | 
communieate this representation to the Government against | 


it is made and may invite that Government to make such 
statement on the subject as it may think fit. 

“Articte $10. 
if no statement is received within a reasonable time from 
Government in question, or if the statement when received 


Lilt 


is not deemed to be satisfactory by the Governing Body, the 


latter shall have the right to publish the representation and the 

tatement, if any, made in reply to it. 
“Article 411. 

\ny of the Members shall have the right to file a complaint 
the International Labour Office if it is not satisfiel that 

ny other Member is securing the effective observance of any 

vention which both have ratified in accordance with 
coing Articles, 

Che Governing Bedy may, if it thinks fit, before referring 
complaint to a Commission of Enquiry, as hereinafter 
ded for, communicate with the Government in question in 
anner described in Article 409. 

[f the Governing Body dees not think it necessary to com- 
icate the complaint to the Government in question, or if, 


vitl 


ceo 


fore 


they have made such eommunication, no statement in 
has been received within a reasonable time which the 
Governing Body considers to be satisfactory, the Governing 


tay apply for the appointment of a Commission of En- 
to consider the complaint and to report thereon. 

e Governing Body may adopt the same procedure either 
or on reeeipt of a complaint from a Delegate 


h metion 














When any matter arising out of Articles 410 or 411 is being 
| ly the Governing Body, the Government in question 

f not already represented thereon, be entitled to send 
resentative te take part in the proceedings of the Gov- 
ng Body while the matter is under consideration. Ade- 


notiee of the date on which the matter will be considered 
© given to the Government in question. 
“Article 412. 
the Commission of Enquiry shall be constituted in acecord- 
With the following provisions: 
ach of the Members agrees to nominate within six months 
ie date on which the present Treaty comes into ferce three 
ons of industrial experience, of whom one shall be a repre- 
ilative of employers, ene a representative of workers, and 
a person of independent standing, who shall together 


1} 


the | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
' 
| 
| 
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form a panel from which the Members of the Commission 
Enquiry shall be drawn. 

“The qualifications of the persons so nominated shall be sub- 
ject to scrutiny by the Governing Body, which may by two-thirds 
of the votes cast by the representatives present refuse to accept 
the nomination of any person whose qualifieations do not in its 
opinion comply with the requirements of the present Article. 

“Upon the application of the Governing Body, the Secretary- 
General of the League of Nations shall nomirate three persons, 
one from each section of this panel, to eonstitute the Commis 
sion of Enquiry, and shall designate one of them as the Presi- 
dent of the Commission. None of these three persons shall bi 
a person nominated to the panel by any Member directly 
cerned in the complaint. 


oT 


“Article 413. 

“The Members agree that, in the event of the reference of a 
complaint to a Commission of Enquiry under Article 411, they 
will each, whether directly concerned in the complaint or not, 
place at the disposal of the Commission all the information in 
their possession which bears upon the subject-matter of the 
complaint. 

“Article 414. 

“When the Commission of Enquiry has fully considered ile 
complaint, it shall prepare a report embodying its findings on 
all questions of fact relevant to determining the issue between 
the parties and containing such recommendations as it may think 
proper as to the steps which should be taken to meet the com- 
plaint and the time within which they should be taken. 

“It shall also indicate in this repert the measures, if any, 
of an economic character against a defaulting Government 
which it considers to be appropriate, and which it considers 
other Governments would be justified in adopting. 

“Article 415. 

“The Secretary-General of the League of Nations shali com- 
municate the repert of the Commission of Enquiry to each of 
the Governments coneerned in the complaint, and shall cause it 
to be published. 

* Each of these Governments shall within ene month inform 
the Secretary-General of the League of Nations whether or not 
it aceepts the recommendations contained in the repert of the 
Commission ; and if not, whether it propeses to refer the com- 
plaint to the Permanent Court of International Justice of the 
League of Natiens. 

“Article 416, 

“Tn the event of any Member failing to take the action re- 
quired by Article 405, with regard to a recommendation.or draft 
Convention, any other Member shall be entitled to refer the 
matter to the Permanent Court of International Justice. 

“Artiele 417. 

“The decision of the Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice in regard to a complaint or matter which has been re- 
ferred to it in pursuance of Article 415 or Article 416 shall be 
final. 

“Article 418. 

“The Permanent Court of International Justice may affirm, 

vary or reverse any of the findings or recommendations of the 


Commission of Enquiry, if any, and shal? in its decision indicate 
the measures, if any, of an economie character h it con- 
siders to be appropriate, and which other Goveriiments would 


be justified in adopting against a defaulting Government. 
“Article 419. 

“In the event of any Member failing to carry out within th 
timé specified the recommendations, if any, contained in th 
report of the Commission of Enquiry, or in the decision of the 
Permanent Court of International Justice, as the case may be, 
any other Member may take against that Member the meas- 
ures of an economic character indicated in the report of the 
Commission or in the decision of the Court as appropriate to 
the case, 

“Article 420. 

“The defaulting Government may at any time inform th 
Governing Body that it has taken the steps necessary to com- 
ply with the recommendations of the Commission of Enquiry or 
with those in the decision of the Permanent Court of Intern: 
tional Justice, as the case may be, and may request it to apply 
to the Secretary-General of the League to constitute a Commis- 
sion of Enquiry to verify its contention. In this case the pro- 
visions of Articles 412, 413, 414, 415, 417 and 418 shall apply, 
and if the report of the Commission of Enguiry or the decisio! 
of the Permanent Court of International Justice is in favour 


of the defaulting Government, the other Governments shall 
rer 


forthwith discontinue the measures of an economic chara: 
that they have taken against the defaulting Government. 
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* Chapter TTT, 
** GENERAI 
“Article 421. 
Nik 


nh aces 


pita eCneatee 
at rmdance 
Treaty 1o 
re not fully self-governing: 

kixcept where owing to the local conditions the conven- 
in: pplicable, or 

Subject modifications 
adapt the convention to local conditions. 

And each of the Members shall notify to 
Labour Office the action taken in respect of each of its colonies, 
protectorates and possessions which are not fully self-governing. 

“Article 422. 

\inendments to this Part of the present Treaty which are 
udopted by the Conference by a majority of two-thirds of the 
votes cast by the Delegates present shall take effect when rati- 
lied by the States whose representatives compose the Council of 
the League of Nations and by three-fourths of the Members. 

“Article 

“Any question or dispute relating to the intepretation of this 
Part of the present Treaty or of any subsequent convention con- 
cluded by the Members in pursuance of the provisions of this 


oe to such as may be necessary 


p23. 


| 


| 


te apply conventions which they have | 
with the provisions of this Part of the | 
their colonies, protectorates and possessions | 


to 


OCTOBER 


et 


20), 


“ec 


TT. 
** GENERAL PRINCIPLES. 
“Article 427. 

Parties, recognising that the 
physical, moral and intellectual, of industrial 
supreme international importance, have f; 
in order to further this great end, the permanent may 
provided for in Section I and associated with that 
League of Nations. 

“'They recognise that differences of climate, habits a) 


Section 


rad The 
peing, 
earners 


High Contraeting 


med 


is of 
ery 


the 


| toms, of economie opportunity and industrial tradition 


the International 
| mediate 


uniformity in the conditions of labour difficult 
attainment. But, holding as they do, that laboy 
should not be regarded merely as an article of commerce, tly 
think that there are methods and principles for regulatiy 
labour conditions which all industrial communities should 
deavour to apply, so far as their special circumstances wij 
permit. 

“Among these methods and principles, the following 


strict 


| the High Contracting Parties to be of special and urg 


Part of the present Treaty shall be referred for decision to the | 


Permanent Court of International Justice. 


“ Chapter IV. 
“ TRANSITORY PROVISIONS 
“Article 42}. 
Che first meeting of the Conference shall take place in Oc- 
1919. The place and agenda for this meeting shall be as 
<pecitied in the Annex hereto. 
“Arrangements for the convening and the organisation of the 


obel . 


first meeting of the Conference will be made by the Government | 


designated for the purpose in the said Annex. That Govern- 
ment shall be assisted in the preparation of the documents for 


submission to the Conference by an International Committee | 


constituted as provided in the said Annex. 

“ The expenses of the first meeting and of all subsequent meet- 
ings held berore the League of Nations has been able to establish 
a general fund, other than the expenses of Delegates and their 
advisers, will be borne by the Members in accordance with the 
ipportionment of the expenses of the International Bureau of the 
Universal Postal Union. 

“Article 425 

“Until the League of Nations has been constituted all com- 

nunications which under the provisions of the foregoing Articles 


should be addressed to the Secretary-General of the League will | 
ie preserved by the Director of the International Labour Office, ; Cie i " 
| opinion that they are well fitted to guide the policy 


vho will transmit them to the Secretary-General of the League, 
“Article 4 

Pending the creation of a Permanent Court of International 
Justice disputes which in accordance with this Part of the pres- 


6 


ent Treaty would be submitted to it for decision will be referred | 
to 2 tribunal of three persons appointed by the Council of the | 


League of Nations. 
“ANNEX. 
“ FIRST MEETING OF ANNUAL LABOUR CONFERENCE, 1919. 
* The place of meeting will be Washington. 
“ The Government of the United States of America is requested 
o convene the Conference. 
The International Organising Committee will consist of 
Members, appointed by the United States of America, 
ut Britain, France, Italy, Japan, 
(‘ommittee may, if it thinks necessary, invite other Members 
appoint representatives. 
\genda: 
1) Application of principle of the 8-hours day or of the 48- 
rs week. 
-) Question 


of preventing or providing against unemploy- 
{ 
3) Women’s employment: 
“(a) Before and after child-birth, including the ques- 
tion of maternity benefit ; 
During the night; 
‘(c) In unhealthy processes. 
Employment of children: 
‘(a) Minimum age of employment; 
*“(b) During the night; 
“(e) In unhealthy processes. 


“{ oo 


(4) 


Iixxtension anc application of the International Conven- | 


adopted at Berne in 1906 on the prohibition of night work 
omen employed in industry and the prohibition of the use 
in the manufacture of matches, 


e phosphorus 


portance : 

“ First—The guiding principle above enunciated that laboy 
should not be regarded merely as a commodity or article of 
commerce. 

“ Second.—The right of association for all lawful purpos 
by the employed as well as by the employers. 

“Third—The payment to the employed of a wage adequat 


| to maintain a reasonable standard of life as this is understood 


in their time and country. 

* Fourth—The adoption of an eight hours day or a fort 
eight hours week as the standard to be aimed at where it has 
not already been attained. 

“ Fifth—The adoption of a weekly rest of at least twenty. 
four hours, which should include Sunday wherever practicable 

“ Sieth—tThe abolition of child labour and the imposition of 
such limitations on the labour of young persons as shall permit 
the continuation of their education and assure their proper 
physical development. 

** Seventh.—The principle that men and women suouldd receiy 


| equal remuneration for work of equal value. 


** Dighth.—The standard set by law in each country with re- 
spect to the conditions of labour should have due regard to the 
equitable economic treatment of all workers lawfully resident 
therein. 

“ Ninth.—Each State should make provision for a system 


; inspection in which women should take part, in order to ensur 


Selgium and Switzerland. | 


| and Associated troops for a period of fifteen years 1 


| to be drawn from the intersection between the frontie! 


| south of Aix la-Chapelle, then to and following the crest | 


the enforcement of the laws and regulations for the protectio! 
of the employed. 

“Without claiming that these methods and principles are 
either complete or final, the High Contracting Parties are of 
the 
League of Nations; and that, if adopted by the industrial con- 
munities who are members of the League, and safeguarded i 
practice by an adequate system of such inspection, they W 
confer lasting benefits upon the wage-earners of the world. 

“Pant ALIV. 
** GUARANTEES 
“ Section 1. 

* WESTERN EUROPE. 
“Article 428, 

“As a guarantee for the execution of the present ‘Treaty } 
Germany, the German territory situated to the west of the 
Rhine, together with the bridgeheads, will be occupied hy Allied 


om U 


ol 


coming into force of the present Treaty. 
“Article 429. 

“Tf the conditions of the present Treaty are faithful! 
out by Germany, the occupation referred to in Article 4-5 
be successively restricted as follows: 

“(1) At the expiration of five years there will be e\ 
the bridgehead of Cologne and the territories north 
running along the Ruhr, then along the railway Jiilic! 
Euskirchen, Rheinbach, thence along the road Rhein! 
Sinzig, and reaching the Rhine at the confluence with 
the roads, railways and places mentioned above bein: 
from the area evacuated, 

“(2) At the expiration of ten years there will be 
the bridgehead of Coblenz and the territories north « 4 B 
ymetres 


{ Forst 


wared. 
l 


gium, Germany and Holland, running about from 4 i 


then alone 


Gemiind, then east of the railway of the Urft Valley, 
Blankenheim, Valdorf. Dreis, Ulmen to and _ follo 


| Moselle from Bremm to Nehren, then passing by kh 


Simmern, then following the ridge of the heights be! 
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() 





+ and the Rhine and reaching this river at Bacharach; all 
places, valleys, roads and railways mentioner above being 
uded from the area evacuated. 

‘«8) At the expiration of fifteen years there will be evacu- 





the bridgehead of Mainz, the bridgehead of Kehl and the | 


ainder of the German territory under occupation. 
if at that date the guarantees against unprovoked aggres- 
» by Germany are not considered sufficient by the Allied and 





be delayed to the extent regarded as necessary for the pur- 
of obtaining the required cuarantees, 

“Article 430. 
in ease either during the occupation or after the expiration 


he whole or part of the areas specified in Article 429 will 


ti “Article 431. 
If before the expiration of the period of fifteen years Ger- 
complies with all the undertakings resulting from the 
yur sent Treaty, the oceupying forces will be withdrawn im 
of tely. 
‘Article 432. 
All matters relating to the occupation and net provided for 


he present Treaty shall be regulated by subsequent agree- 
ts, which Germany hereby undertakes to observe, 


Section II. 
t EASTERN EURO?) 
g “Article 433. 

; \s a guarantee for the execution of the provisions of the 
ty- , t Treaty, by which Germany accepts definitely the abro 
ile p m of the Brest-Litovsk Treaty, and of all treaties, conven- 
of nd agreements entered into by her with the Maxiialist 


Government in Russia, and in order to ensure the restoration 
ce and good government in the Baltie Provinces and Lithu- 
ill German troops at present in the said territories shall 
to within the frontiers of Germany as soon as the Gov- 
nts of the Principal Allied and Associated Powers shall 
the moment suitable, having regard to the internal situa- 
the } of these territories. These troops shall abstain from all 
ent itions and seizures and from any other coercive measures, 
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t 
| 
| 


\ssociated Governments, the evacuation of the occupying troops | 


he fifteen years referred to above the Reparation Commis- | 
on finds that Germany refuses to observe the whole or part of | 


; ; : nt s | gation of the above mentioned stipulations presupposes, in con 
| her obligations under the present Treaty with regard to repara- | mess : om , ne eon . 


iINNEX 
oy. 

“The Swiss Federal Council bas informed the French Gov- 
ernment on May 5, 1919, that after examining the provisions of 
Article +55 in a like spirit of sincere friendship it has happily 
reached the conclusion that it was possible te aeqeiesce in i 
under the following conditions and reservations: 

“(1} The neutralized zone of Haute-Savoie: 

“¢a) It will be understood that as long as the Federal ( ham- 
bers have not ratified the agreement come to between the two 
Governments concerning the abrogation of the stipulations in 
respect of the neutralized zone of Savoy, nothing will be defi- 
nitely settled, on one side or the other, in regard to this sub- 
ject. 


“(6) The assent given by the Swiss Government to the abro- 


formity with the text adepted, the recognition of the guaran 


: : : : ; . | tees formulated in favour of Switzerland by the Treaties of 
1] ’ aliate . . lied : feta rot \ 
ccupied immediately by the Allied and Associated forces. | 1815 and particularly by the Declaration of November 20, tS15. 


“(cy The agreement between the Governments of Franee and 
Switzerland for the abrogetion of the abeve mentioned stipula- 
tions will only be considered as valid if the Treaty of Peace 
eontains this Article in its present wording. In addition the 
Parties to the Treaty ef Peace should endeavour to obtain the 
assent of the signatery Powers of the Treaties of 1815 and of 
the Declaration of November 20, 1815, which are not signatories 
of the present Treaty of Peace. 

“(2) Free zone of Haute-Savoie and the district of Gex 

“(a) The Federal Council makes the most express re- 
tions to the interpretation to be given fo the statement men 
tioned in the last paragraph of the above Article for insertior 
in the Treaty of Peace, which provides that ‘ the stipulations of 
the Treaties of 1815 and other supplementary aets concernins 
the free zones of Haute-Savoie and the Gex district ar 
longer consistent with present conditions’ The Federal Cou 


| cit would not wish that its acceptance of the abeve wording 


should lead to the conclusion that it would agree to the suppres 
sion of a system intended to give neighbouring territory the 
benefit of a special régime which is appropriate to the ge 


| graphical and eeonomical situation and which has been we 


a view to obtaining supplies intended fer Germany, and | 


if | in no way interfere with such measures for national de- 
ur ce as may be adopted by the Provisional Governments of 
ior | mia, Latvia and Lithuania. 

No other German troops shall, pending the evacuation or 
are the evacuation is complete, be admitted to the said terri- 
OL 
th “Paar XY. 

; ‘ MISCELLANBOUS PROVISIONS. 
“Article 434. 
' Germany ubldertakes to recognise the full force of the ‘Trea- 


Peace and Additional Conventions which may be con- 
by the Allied and Associated Powers with the Powers 
ought on the side of Germany and to recognise whatever 
itions may be made concerning the territories of the for- 
\ustro-Hungarian Monarchy, of the Kingdom of Bulgaria 
‘the Ottoman Empire, and to recognise the new States 
l n their frontiers as there laid down. 
the “Article 435. 
High Contracting Parties, while they recognize the guar 


tested. 

“In the opinion of the Federal Council the question is not the 
modification of the customs system af the zones as s 1 
by the Treaties mentioned above, but only the regulation in 
manner more appropriate to the economic conditions of thi 
present day of the terms of the exehange of goods between 
the regions in question. The Federal Council has been led to 
make the preceding observations by the perusal of the drafi 
Convention concerning the future constitution of the zones 
which was annexed to the note of April 26 from the French 
Government. While making the above reservations the Fed 
eral Council declares its readiness to examine in the nmios 
friendly spirit any proposals which the French Government 
may deem it convenient to make on the subject. 

(b) It is conceded that the stipulations of the Treaties of 


1815 and other supplementary acts relative to the free zones 
will remain im force until a new arrangement is come te | 
tween Franee and Switzerland to reguiate matters i his 


territory. 
i 
“The French Government have addressed to the Swiss Gov 
ernment, on May 18, 1919, the following note in reply to tl 


+ communication set out in the preceding paragraph: 


stipulated by the Treaties of 1815, and especially by the | 


November 20, 1815, in favour of Switzerland, the said 


ees constituting international obligations for the main- | 


‘ed ce of peace, declare nevertheless that the provisions of 
reaties, conventions, declarations and other supplement 


t< 


el! / ragraph 1 of Article 92 of the Final Act of the Congress 


ina and in paragraph 2 of Article 3 of the Treaty of | 


of Nove mber 20, 1815, are no longer consistent with pres- 
nditions. For this reason the High Contracting Parties 


t 


ote of the agreement reached between the French Govern- 













s relating to this zone which are and remain abrogated. 
‘he High “ontracting Parties also agree that the stipula- 
t 


rf the Treaties of 1815 and of the other supplementary 
concerning the free zones of Upper Savoy and the Gex dis- 


Tes ire no longer consistent with present conditions, and that 
rst for France and Switzerland to come to an agreement to- 


er with a view to settling between themselves the status of 
= territories under such conditions as shall be considered 
table by both countries, 


s concerning the neutralized zone of Savoy, as laid down | 


and the Swiss Goverrment for the abrogation of the stipu- | 


| 
| 


“In a note dated May 5 the Swiss Legation in Paris wa: 
good enough to inform the Government of the French Republic 
that the Federal Government adhered to the proposed Article 
to be inserted in the Treaty of Peace between the Allied and 
Associated Governments and Germany. 

“The French Government have taken note with much pleas 
ure of the agreement thus reached, and, at their request. th 
proposed Article, which had been accepted by the Allied and 
Associated Governments, has been inserted under No. 435 in 
the Peace conditions presented to the German Plenipotentiaries 

“The Swiss Government, in their note of May 5 on this sul 
ject, have expressed various views and reservations. 

‘Concerning the observations relating to the free zones of 
Haute-Savoie and the Gex district, the French Government 
have the honeur to observe that the previsions of the fas 
paragraph of Article 435 are so clear that their purport ¢:unot 
be misapprehended, especially where it implies that no other 
Power but France and Switzerland will in future be interested 
in that question. 

“The French Government, on their part, are anxious to pre 
teet the interests of the French territories concerned, and, with 
that object, having their special situation tn view, they bear 
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suitable customs 
uited to present 
these territories 
king into account 


1¢@ desirability of assuring them a 
letermining, in a manner better 
methods of exchanges betwee 
ie adjacent Swiss territories, while 1 
» reciprocal interests of both regions. 
that this must in no way prejudice the 
f France to adjust her customs line in this region in 
ty with her political frontier, as is dene on the other 
of her territorial boundaries, and as was done by 
‘land long ago on her own boundaries in this region. 
l'rench Government are pleased to note on this subject 
friendly disposition the Swiss Government take this 
declaring their willingness to consider any 
dealing with the system to be substituted for 
lrrench 
spirit. 


the 


is understood 


l mit a 
ppportunity ol 
l'rench proposal 
régime of the said free zones, which the 
intend to formulate in the same friendly 

* Moreover, the French Government have no doubt that the 
provisional maintenance of the régime of 1815 the free 
ones referred to in the above mentioned paragraph of the note 
from the Swiss Legation of May 5, whose object is to provide 
for the passage from the present régime to the conventional 
3 will cause no delay whatsoever in the establishment of 
the new situation which has been found necessary by the two 
Governments. This remark applies also to the ratification by 
he Federal Chambers, dealt with in paragraph 1 (a), of the 
May 5, under the heading ‘ Neutralized zone of 


he p ‘csent 


{ verhment 


as to 


rear? » 
LC Liilit’, 


note oj 


Haute-Savoie 


Swiss 


irticle 436. 
Che High Contracting Parties declare and place on record 
hey have taken note of the Treaty signed by the Govern- 
the French Republic on July 17, 1918, with His Serene 
the Prince of Monaco defining the relations between 
d the Principality. 
“Arlicle 437. 


Contracting Parties agree that, in the absence of 


High 


sequent agreement to the contrary, the Chairman of any | 


ommi established by the present Treaty shall in the 


ent of an equality of votes be entitled to a second vote. 


SSion 


‘Article 438. 


/ 
thus \llied and Associated Powers agree that 
religious missions were being maintained by 


where Chris- 
German so- 


ties or persons in territory belonging to them, or of which 


government is entrusted to them in accordance with the 
nt Treaty, the property which these missions or mission- 
ties possessed, including that of trading societies whose 
rofits were devoted to the support of missions, shall continue 
oted to missionary purposes. In order to ensure the 
tion of this undertaking the Allied and Associated 

rnuments will hand over such property to boards of trustees 
ppointed by or approved by the Governments and composed of 
r holding faith of the Mission whose property is 


Us 


V SOC! 


De «le 


the 
lied and Associated 
full control as to 
condueted, will 


continuing 
whom the 
interests of such 


Governments, while 
the individuals by 
safeguard the 


taking note of the above undertaking, agrees to 
all arrangements made or to be made by the Allied or 
ed Government concerned for carrying on the work of 
missions or trading societies and waives all claims 
la 


“Article 439 


iout prejudice to the provisions of the present Treaty, | 


undertakes not to put forward directly or indirectly 
any Allied or Associated Power, signatory of the pres- 
aty, including those which without having 
broken off diplomatic relations with the German 
any pecuniary claim based on events which occurred 
me before the coming into force of the present Treaty. 
resent stipulation will bar completely and finally all 
hature, which will be thenceforward extin- 
er may be the parties in interest, 
‘Article 440 

Germany accepts and recognises as valid and 
and orders concerning German shops and 
ull orders relating to the payment of costs made by any Prize 
Court of any of the Allied or Associated Powers, and under- 
takes not to put forward any claim arising out of such decrees 

or orders on behalf of any German national. 

“The Allied and Associated Powers reserve the right to ex- 
imine in such manner as they may determine all decisions 
and orders of German Prize Courts, whether affecting the prop 
erty rights of nationals of those Powers or of neutral Powers, 
Germiuny furnish copies of all the documents con- 


binding all 


decrees goods and 


ngrees To 


; & recess, 


declared | 


OCTOBER 20. 


stituting the record of the cases, including the decisions 
orders made, and to accept and give effect to the recomm 
tions made after such examination of the cases. 

“'THE PRESENT TREATY, of which the French 
texts are both authentic, shall be ratified. 

‘The deposit of ratifications shall be made at Paris 
as possible. 

“Powers of which the seat of the Government is o1 
Europe will be entitled merely to inform the Governm: 
the French Republic through their diplomatic represen 
at Paris that their ratification has been given; in thai 
they must transmit the instrument of ratification as 
possible. 

“A first procés-verbal of the deposit of ratifications 
drawn up as soon as the Treaty has been ratified by Ge) 
on the one hand, and by three of the Principal Allis 
Associated Powers on the other hand. 

“From the date of this first procés-verbal the Treaty 
come into force between the High Contracting Parti 
have ratified it. Ior the determination of all periods « 
provided for in the present Treaty this date will be the 
the coming into force of the Treaty. 

“In all other respects the Treaty will enter into fo 
each Power at the date of the deposit of its ratification. 

“The French Government will transmit to all the s 
Powers a certified copy of the procés-verbaux of the 
of ratifications. 

“IN FAITH WHEREOF the 
have signed the present Treaty. 

“Done at Versailles, the twenty-eighth 
thousand nine hundred and nineteen, in a single cop) 
will remain deposited in the archives of the French R 
and of which authenticated copies will be transmitted 
of the Signatory Powers.” 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I ask that the 
turn to the first amendment which was passed over. 

The Secretary. The first amendment, known 
son amendment, on page 19 

Mr. LODGE. The amendment 
necessary to read it again. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I understand that 
of Senators desire to address the Senate on the J 
amendment. I think I myself should like to make a fe 
marks upon it. They believed, however, as I believed, th 
reading of the treaty would occupy all of the afterno: 
I do not know of any Senator who is now prepared to a 
the Senate. Under those conditions, I ask the Senator 
Massachusetts if it would not suit his convenience to a 

Mr. LODGE. Several Senators who have spoken to 
sire to go on to-morrow, but it is necessary to have a 
hour. I intended to move a recess, but I find that it 
lutely necessary that the Senate should have a morn 


and 


above-named VPlenipote 


day of ju 


{ 
senate 1 
as tin 


has been read 


| to-morrow for the consideration of the urgent deficienc 


priation bill, which is now ready, and has been reported 
Senate to-day. It is a bill which ought to be disposed 
the morning hour at once. Tor that reason, instead of | 
I move that the Senate adjourn until 11 o’cl 
morrow morning. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 o'clock and 50 
p. m.) the Senate, as in legislative session, adjourned 


morrow, Tuesday, October 21, 1919, at 11 o'clock a. m 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Monpay. ( tobe 20, 1919. 
The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., 
lowing prayer: 
Almighty Father, inspire, we pray Thee, the heart 


offered 


;} American citizen with a profounder reverence for our \ 


Constitution, which for a hundred and thirty-two ye 
guided us to unparalleled prosperity; and arouse a pat 
which shall sweep through our Republic as never beter 
still unholy strife, eliminate lawlessness and unrest ; 
otism which shall drive the agitator, the Bolshevist, t! 
miter, and all foreign vagaries from our borders, that 
peace, and good will may reign supreme. In the name 
who taught us how to live and enjoy the fruits ot 
justice, mercy, and worship Thee, our Father, in the bh 
holiness. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday was read 
proved, 
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RECEPTLON TO THE KING OF THE BELGIANS. ! 
Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I send to the Clerk’s desk a 
} solutic n snd ask that it may be read for the information of | 
House. I shall then ask unanimous consent for its imme- | 
onsideration. 
Vir. GARD. ‘The gentleman does not ask for its considera- 
‘ir. MONDELL. No; I ask that it be read for the informa 
the House. 
Che Clerk read follows: | 
1. That on Tuesday, October 28, 1919, at 1.45 o’clock p. 0D | 
take a recess until 2.80 o’clock p. m. for th purpost f 
lis Majesty the King of the Belgians. 
{ MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
ninediate consideration of the resolution. | 
SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wyoming asks unani- | 
consent for the immediate consideration of the resolu- | 
Is there objection? } 
BLANTON. Reserving the right to object, and I shall 
biect, I desire to ask the gentleman from Wyoming if | 
; the only recess we are going to get before the regular | 
MONDELL. I trust not; I trust that there will be} 
er, beginning about the 8th or the 10th of November. | 
\ir. BLANTON. I hope so. 


L 

LARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I hope nobody will 
o the consideration of this resolution. The King of the | 
ans is about the only one of the crowd that deserves the 
al greetings of the American people. [ Applause. ] 


P 
I 
( 
t 


e SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of | 
resolution ? 
was no objection. 
resolution was agreed to. 
rHE BUDGET. | 

\ GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve | 


Committee of the Whole House on the State of the 
H. R. 97838, the 


Into 
for the further consideration of the bill 
et bill. 
» motion was agreed to. 
cordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. TowNeEr in 
chair. 
CHAIRMAN The House now in Committee of the 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of 
| of which the Clerk will read the title 
Clerk read as follows: 
(H. R. 9783) to provide 
audit of Government 
MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I am informed that at 1 o'clock 
vill be a drill on the plaza in front of the Capitol of what 
nas “The All-American Platoon,” a body of soldiers all 


is 


> 
\. 


‘ 


tional budget id § 
and for other purposes. 


a ni 
accounts, 


system al in int 


om are foreign born, all of whom a few months ago could 
no English and could not understand an order in English. 
will appear this afternoon at 1 o’clock, and it occurred to 


Members might desire to see them drill. 


lr. GARD. Does the gentleman plan to ask for a recess? 
NDELL. No; in view of the fact that the House ha 


lo) 
rtant piece of legislation before it, and that it 
fterncon and the attention of the House the 
k fora 
GARD. If we do not 
nt of the Capitol. 
MONDELL. Oh, no; I think some gentlemen 
BLANTON, ‘The usual 20 will be here. [Laughter.] 
GOOD. Mr. Chairman, Saturday night, just before 
I had yielded 20 minutes to the gentleman fr 
ca [ Mr, ANDREWS]. 
\NDREWS Nebraska. 


will requir 
entire day 
not as recess, 
recess, the Members will all be out 


will be he 


of 


Mr. Chairman, as I may 1 
to complete my remarks, I ask unanimous consi 


and extend them in the Recorp. 
CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Nebraska asks un 


consent to revise and extend his remarks in 


objection? 
) re was no objection. 
ANDREWS of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman and gentlemet 
ie committee, I coneur very heartily with the general pro 


of this bill. to whicl 


There are some points, perchance, 


tant amendments should be made, but I shall not dwell 
v, X larly on those at the present, because they ean be taken 
of re properly at a Inter date. 
i the first seetion of the bill we hive a proposition for t! 


tion of a bureau of the budget, with a director and an | 
stant director, at $10,000 and $7,500, respectively, for sal-} 







LVItl 
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ivies. I may say in passing tl I believe th rik ¢ he 
dene with salary for the director equal to that of a Membe 
of the House or Senate, and that an amendment should be 
made reducing the salary from $10,000 to $7,500, and in vi 
| of salaries paid throughout the departments for services o 
like character in the main the assistant director’s lary should 


he fixed at $5,000. 

Passing now to the question of the real work of the bureau 
of the budget, I desire to suggest that we should not deceiv 
ourselves in advance with reference to great economies by the 

; existence of such a bureau. If we could realize even a small 
percentage of the reduction prophesied by some of its enthusi- 
astic advocates we would still be doing well. I am confident 
that there is a margin of saving here sufficient to justify the 
reation of the bureau. 

But I am reminded of a little incident that happened some 


| years ago when a particular gentleman who had mastered the 


world outside, and was ready to conquer the department and 
demonstrate to all observing people his remarkable financial 
ability, came into the Treasury as Assistant Secretary. One 


of our versatile newspaper men wrote up the incident somewha 
follows. He deseribed the new the greenest piec 
ft political grass that ever came out of a great city in a Pull- 
man drawing room for the National Capital to direct the fina 


~yT ys 
CoTmmer a 


| cial affairs of the Nation. 


In the midst of the first day of official service he is said to 
have propounded more questions than all the wisest old-time 
could ever answer. They were surprised and puzzled. Many 


of his questions related to things that belonged to the dep 


ment, but many more related to things that did not belong to 
the department at all. 

On the next morning he entered the office, and the report of 
the newspaper correspondent says he sat for a few moments in 
quiet meditation. Those about him began to fear for his wel- 


fare. They thought, perchance, that the great official’s respon- 
sibilities resting upon him had so overtaxed him that his mind 
was about to give way. In a minute or two he sprang from his 
chair, rushed to the office of the Secretary, and pointed out to 
tl 5 


he Secretary where they could save $50,000 a year. 


i 


iy 
iit 


The next day he called upon the Secretary early in the mor! 
ing and told him where he could save half a million dollars 
Then he showed where he could save a million dollars, and on 
the third day he proved to the Secretary conclusively that he 
could run the Treasury Department without a cent of appro 

} 


priation. Ina short time that brilliant financial life passed on t 
wider fields. The observers lieved, however, 
disappeared and became interested in private matters elsewher: 


Here is an illustration of many of the ambitious th 


were 1 when hi 


oughts and 


purposes that find their way into the department life to revolu 
tionize everything in a day. Manby of the fundamental rules of 
the great departments have been developed through years ¢ 
experience. Most of them run along lines well defined and we 
fixed. In most of them there are practical economies. In s 

of them there are extravagances, and it is our purpose to s 

out as far as we may these extravagances to eliminate t 
and apply practical economy. 

In the discussion of this subje nd the cost of tl ! 
naturally we wish to keep our minds upon that phase of ( 
question. I think we have heard quite a number of men say i 
the course of the debate here that they are opposed to the 
creation of new bureaus; that they are in favor of reducing th: 
number we already have. When, therefore, there is a propos 
tion to build up a new one we should know quite well what the 
range of its usefulMess and practical value is. In determining 
that let Us look for a moment at the scope of this work rhe 
committee has indicated in paragraph (c) of section 1 of this 
bill an appropriation of $100,000 for the fiscal year ending Jun 
30, 1920. That means $100,000 for six months. 

On that basis the committee suggests a cost of $200,000 
year for the running expenses of this bureau. This, however, i: 
the light of the suggestions made by the gentleman from Oreg: 

Mi HAWLEY | is n erely the nose of the camel unc th 

The strongest argument that I have heard yet against this 
Was suggested by the gentleman from Oregon. I a I 

I do not see him on the floor now. By and by I ) l 
his attention to that and make sure whether the estim 
then made was accurate or an accident. The « tte¢ 
gests, as I have indicated, the measure of cost 200,000 
nually for the bureau. What did the gentle: m 0 
say? He said that they could not place the bureau wit! 
Treasury Department and make i part of that departn 
without practically paralyzing the business of that departme! 
because of the volume of work that this bureau would be 
obliged to perform. In mediately I turned to so ! t 
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the running expenses of the Treasury Depart- Coming now to section 3, permanent appropriations, fi) 
flices here in Washington might be. In 1913 the] estimates, let us get the bearing with reference to the gene 
p (hat department on the general salary roll were | types of appropriations to be handled by this budget bure 
41,000. Do we want, without further debate, to create a] We have the annual appropriations which cover the major | 
that will cost $3,841,000? If so, where will it direct its | of the Government expenditures. We have what are es 
to make a saving that will be equivalent to that ex- | permanent appropriations with fixed amounts, such. for 
a am quite sure that that statement of $3,341,000 is | stance, as those set apart for public buildings. 
confident from years of observation that all The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Neb) 
onal work for a budget bureau can be performed | has expired. 
Treasury Department for $75,000 a year. Others Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I will yield the gentleman 10 ; 
erently. I base this statement upon a careful re- | tional minutes. 
xpense accounts and the activities of the various The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Nebraska 
epartinent and the method in which estimates | nized for 10 additional minutes. 
up heretofore. True, since I have had direct Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Then we have what w 
»matters, other methods may have come into | the permanent indefinite appropriations, out of which thi 
funds from customs duties are made and the refund 
<t a moment some of the plans that were | internal-revenue tax collections are made. I will p: 

s required to take part in making up the esti- | with a mere mention, taking up, for instance, section 
easury Department and for other departments. | right there I find one of the best features in the bil! 
others in these debates, each bureau officer is | budget bureau shall furnish the Congress balanced 

times each year with blanks upon which to | of revenues and expenditures. That is a new feature 
es of his bureau. He is called upon by the | essential information to the Members of the House 
o make those estimates along the lines | Senate in the proper discharge of their duties in votinz 
He fills out the blank and sends it up to] priations. With a debit and credit statement clearly in vi 
Sur) After they have all been turned | can measure our course of action in distributing appropri 


Any 4 
} 


branches of the department, they go into the As it is now we are working in the dark. No on 
‘evision. Sometimes I chanced to be a] those on the committees w1 


lich have given special atte: 
mandiing that kind of work. They | the subject, can state the unappropriated funds il) 


new estimates were furnished for | Treasury on which additional appropriations may b« 


were made with respect to the | If we have a statement in clear view as to the total 
I litures side by side you have « 
ds of the bureaus and they were called | strongest forces and arguments to press down unwise 
and in many instances they did, and I | necessary appropriation. To illustrate, a certai 
the reductions thus made by these | may be thoroughly imbued with the necessity of ¢ 

Department—and other departinents | improvements. They may be highly commendable. 

—am » reduc- | in a bill authorizing the expenditure of a million dd 
ttees on appropriations in the House and | illustration. The House passes it. Another committe 
‘re eliminated from the list, new forms | another propositio1 


many instances those estimates and the estimated expe 


n, and then another and anothe 
vefore they were entered into the printed esti- | knowing what the volume of unappropriated fund 
‘ongress. I do not mean to say that there were | Treasury may be at the time, but with these balanced sta 
statements in some instances. Whether you j of revenues and appropriations we will have a picture 
f the budget or whether you proceed according to | us, and thus we can guard against any of the approp1 
ave described, you will have to go to the heads | that would otherwise be made. Now, lest my time should 
for these facts in the beginning. No director | too suddenly I shall direct my attention to the other pr 
o clerks or officials in the budget bureau, can do | of this bill, beginning with section 9, providing for an 
would be unwise, impractical, to undertake it. ing department. I wish we could find a more suitabl 
an that you would have people coming from an | than the word “department.” The word “ bureau 
0 each bureau to analyze the needs of the work | commonly used for purposes of this kind. In this 
lesk and each line of expenditure in that | are laying a foundation for the largest measure of econon 
ana budget that might cost more than | can be realized under this bill. Why? Because the ai 
Nv d be duplication, and we are standing here | officers of the Government can go out into these varioi 
ication, as I understand it. So I do not see the | nels, gather the facts and submit them. The contracts : 
argeness of the bureau, as suggested by the | vouchers upon which public money is expended will be av: 
gon, that would take practically the force | for the House and the Senate. When anyone rises on t! 
the Treasury Department to do this work. | then to challenge some course of procedure all we need 
e of the committee for $100,000 for the first | is to go and get the contracts and the vouchers and revi 
quite in contrast with the estimate as fur- | official record upon which the disbursement has been 
eman from Oregon, and I put these two state- | Suppose we had that record now for ali of these expen 
imply to show the wide divergence of opinion | for the War Department, contracts amounting to billion 
ppear in dealing with a question of such mag- | lars, expenditures through disbursing officers amoul 
mplication. It is no small task to analyze | billions more, 
reover, if the Secretary of the Treasury, as a When a committee on expenditures needs to asc 
President's Cabinet, in touch with the financial | facts now you can call in these accounting officers, the me 
rovernnent, is not reliable and competent to do | know the facts from the examination of the record. T! 
the interest of an economical administration | bring the contracts and the vouchers, and you will have 
an we expect it from a director of the budget? | service to begin with. How is it now? When you 
minute about the matter of direct responsi- | on that kind of work you go and employ some so-called 
re securely would an independent bureau } accountant, who may not know the alphabet of the acc 
esponsibility upon the President than the | system of the Government of the United States. You pay 
the Cabinet would? How far can the | a big price—perhaps $20 or $30 a day—to go down thet 
ils? Practically nothing is possible | learn something about the Government’s business. Y 
{ the Secretary of the Treasury, with | paying him that salary to educate him, and how could yo 
‘ his charge, is not able to do this | upon the facts that are brought back by a person of that 
expect the President to find time | On the other hand, you will have under this plan oflicers « 
i { le range of the Government to deal | Government, subject to the call of the House and the Se! 
So, when it comes to the final analysis, I am inclined to | to come and lay the facts upon the table, point out the r 
the opinion that the independent bureau will not accomplish | and show what the situation is. Right there you can ¢ 
any special advantage in the line of economy but will be more | mize; right there you can press in closer upon the expend! 
expensive than it would be if provided for inside of the Treasury. | of the Government; right there you can deal fairly and 
Under paragraph (b) of section 2 emphasis is placed on cer- | with everybody. With that plan you donot have to pou 
tain detailed work to be done by the bureau of the budget in | brush to see whether you can seare up something or not 
iking investigations extensively into the various branches of | have a practical business rule of action by means of which 
public service. To carry out the duties there imposed you | can deal with the question. It is proposed that these accou 
a wide range of duplication of service. A few months of ing officers shall be covered into the Government for life, 


4: 


ion in the department will reveal that fact very clearly, ' salaries aggregating $43,500. In all probability the same 


core 
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are doing the work now would go into the service under 
bill. You would be legislating eight people into the service, 


life tenures with salaries amounting to $43,500, and two 
m to draw half pay after they reach the age of 70 years, 


ded they have served 10 years. That is a point where I 


there ought to be some amendments, and no doubt they 


appear. The concluding portion of the bill relates to the 


y of the accounting system. Under existing conditions 
an not build up an efficient force of accounting officers, 
have people in the service now, a few of them, not many, 
do not understand the accounting system. ‘They never 

hey never can understand it. It is not in their nature 

erstund it: but the auditors can not dispose of tl 
I will not take the time now to tell you why. 
I had plenty of time I would enter into that story; it is a 


eresting one. This bill requires the Civil Service Com- | 


to establish eligible registers for the examination of 
uts for appointment as accountants. ‘The questions must 
roved by the comptroller general himself. Why? Because 
minations ordinarily prescribed by that commission are 
able for testing practical accountants. They do not bear 
1e business to be transacted. This plan, however, provid 
he examination of accountants shall be made upon ques 
scribed by the comptroller general, and on that bas 
begin to build up a standard of efficienc) 





EFFICIENCY, 

idea of efficiency is an indispensable factor in corre 
nting. The primary duty of the accounting system is to 
»a strict observance of legal methods in the collection and 

ment of public revenues. 

proper discharge of that duty makes it necessary for U 
; and clerks intrusted with that business to pessess cle: 

e knowledge of statutes, regulations, and methods of 
business. These facts can not be repeated too frequently 
phasized too strongly, because a great many public officia 
on the assumption that the accounting offices are chiefly 


xclusively, engaged in the posting of debits and credits 
have been previously journalized by some one else. They 
eem to think that a knowledge of law, regulations, and 


rnment business is of any consequence whatever. But 
er they do or not those who are charged with the develop 
of ways and means to promote the efficiency of the service 
| take into account actual conditions and facts and formnu- 
ans accordingly. 
e present accounting system is based upon the idea of a 
examination or audit. One examination is to be made in 
administrative offices that have jurisdiction of the expendi- 
of the various appropriations, and are therefore in pos- 
1 of the actual information concerning all of the details 
ved in the creation of liabilities and the needs of the 
us branches of the public service. The final examination 
dit is made in an auditing office, with the right of an 
| to the Comptroller of the Treasury as the chief account- 


{} 


officer. If the conditions that are logically involved in the 





nt system are given due weight and consideration, trained 
ting clerks will be secured for the administrative offices 
lso the auditing offices in order that accounts may be built 
rectly under the laws and regulations and be examined 
by other accounting clerks in the auditing offices who are 

| to be trained to that particular line of business. It is 
iowever, that this subject has not yet received the con 
ion which it deserves. Until it does, the maiter of 
accounting is bound to carry within itself a large meas- 
inefiiciency. The most important improvements that 
be made at this time are (1) the establishment of eligible 
's with the Civil Service Commission for trained public 
ntants and (2) the adoption of an inflexible rule requir- 
all clerks appointed to the work of the examination of 
ecounts should be certified by the Civil Service Commis- 
trained accountants. The nature of this business is too 
nt to be pressed aside to serve the mere exigency of 
lodating some person with a place who has no knowledg 
rk of accounting or adaptability for it. It is useless 
about the discharge of people from the rolls of the 


0 


( 
} 
| 





ee 


| assume that such business involves merely the question of pos 





| will assist very greatly in removing many of the diff 
he retofore experienced in conne tion with the ad 
| examination of accounts. 


offices who are not properly equipped for such service | 


pointments of such persons upon those rolls cease. 
ly in which to meet the situation, remove the difficulties, 
prove the service is to adopt and enforce an inflexible 
h respect to the appointment of accounting clerks. 
le registers have been established for other things, but the 
Ol accounting seems to have received no more considera- 
than the ordinary routine affairs of clerical service. The 
unting clerk who examines all the questions of law, regu- 
Ss, and facts upon which a correct journal entry is based 
ves less consideration in point of salary than the individual 
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who takes that journal entry and do he sin vork of | 
it into the ledger. This practice is wrong, no Is 


bookkeeper who posts the journal entry iy receive a large} 
salary than the accounting clerk who d 
intricate questions involved in the journal entries 
the accounting clerk does not receive a salary com i 
the importance and value of his service. 
If an eligible register of accountants s ild be es ed 


this ofliee, for instance, should be allowed a certain 1 mber o 


as : 9 ie if . - ; 1 ‘ ‘ . 
accountants at the different grades, classes 1, 2, 3 d 4, sele 


tions would then be made from persons who already posses 
} 


some knowledge of the business. Under this pl: I 
have never studied the work of accounting would be ineligible 


for appointment as accountants. In this way the classified 
ice would become helpful to the accouniing offices. 


Every well-informed person knows that accountin 





should possess and exercise skill and knowledge peculiar to 1 
adeill } bat in areas 4 
with the statutes crea 


r 
} 


the accounting system and prescribing the legal methods of pro 





kind of work. Th y must be fam 


cedure to be observed in the examination and ttlement of 
public accounts. They must possess a thorough knowledge « 
the laws of contracts and the statutes that are involved frot 
time to time in the conduct of public business. In the « 
ervice, for instance, the work calls for accurate knowled 
tariff schedules and rates, the customs administrative n 
numerous other statutes as construed by the Secretary 
Treasury, the Board of General Appraisers, and th 

Those laws and decisions are complex in characte d 


proper construction and application require a high degree 
skill on the part of the clerks who handle over $500,000.000 o 
business annually, keep it within legal channels, and direct 
through all the ramifications of the public service to its corm 
laces upon the ledgers of the departm« nt. It is erroneous to 


ing debits and credit 
\y P. é 


ascertained by somebody 


; previously 


S ] 
ly 


Years of careful stuc und thorough training are necessal Lo 
qualify clerks to discharge such duties efficiently, economical 


ind in keeping with the public welfare. 


Numerous lines of public business will be readily recalled 
addition to the customs service, if extended argument shou 
be needed in support of this proposition. Efficiency can not 
secured and economy can not be promoted effectively unless 
these important facts are taken into account and l 
consideration and weight in the selection of clerks for tl 

’ the accounting offices. 

NDEPENDENT ORGA)? ATIO 
AT r extended study and observation of this branch of p ) 


business I am fully convinced that the accounting systen 


the Government will never reach its highest degree of « 
ciency and economy until the accounting offices becom« 
dependent organization with the comptroller at its head 

But this question must be viewed from the admi 
standpoint also. 

Section 22 of the act of July 31, 1894 (28 Stat., p. 2 
mandatory with respect to the administrative examination ¢ 
accounts. 

Section 14 of he san ict, pi 210, wkes ] } o 


exceptional cases. 
rhe phrase * proper administrative examination of accounts’ 
1 


has received numerous interpretations and appli 





office that manifests a commendable pride in Systeni 


counting seems to have no trouble in understanding the correct 


meaning of the phrase, but the office that is willing that its a 

counts may pass along with negligence and indifference seems to 
interpret that phrase according to its own inclinations, which 
are foreign to systematie accounting. It is not uncommon to 


find conflicting interpretations placed upon it by different 
mittees composed of persons claiming to be expert accounta 
It is earnestly hoped and believed that the method of 


, 


ministrative bookkeeping recently prescribed by the departme) 


Every account, whether it belongs to the s es | 
or not, should bear official evidence showing. that 
administrative oftice has considered the atter 
warded to the auditor all the material informat 
regard to the correctness or incorrectness ol the 
this way the administrative offices and the account 
cooperate with one another in reducing all mi 
lowest possible point and advancing the efficiency 
to the highest point. 

But what constitutes a proper administ ive @% nn? 
What does it reall ny and require? 
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statutes will assis 
tion correctly. 
ifty-third Cong second session, sub- 
' Maine, bears directly upon this ques- 
idministrative officers should examine 
nts their control before 


or these 


this ques 


rl’e SS, 


coming under 


if that report the follow- 


n in the settlement of the 
‘ a previous examination and 
re auditor is required to submit 


ndependently, and a fayorabl 
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is 


that 
ate system of exami- 
ent directly to the 
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nuch of which in 
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: ne So ne seee, 
; that all 1ims which 
1221 independent 
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authorized 


real 
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t r aie special stress upon the fact that the double aud 
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the | 


} and then predicate upon it 


| trative 


| distinct 


; Covery 


| in 


| must be furnished by a budget 


; as 


, | program 


the | 


double | 


words: 


Depart- 


art 
depart 
com- 


j ‘th bureau of the Wa 
Department, and the oths 
found in any corporation or 
system provid that after this 
departments the accounts should 
litor This complete 


ia v 


an administrative 

ind thoroughness that 
auditing office It will be 
the same meanir 
examine,” with respect to 

ri » office, that they did in regard to the auditi: 
dministrative examination involves the same kind 
administrative office that it does in an auditing 
observed that the authors of this law frequently used 
xpression ‘administrative ‘audit,’ also “joint audit,” 
ig the one and the same thing for the administrative 
he auditing offices. It will also be observed that Mr. 
] commission, and Mr. Dingley 
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of the 2a 
‘ examination,” 
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exact 
authors 
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claims should be required before or after payment. 

On the basis of this bill you can reach out to the bus 
colleges of the country, the business high schools of the « 
try, and induce them to put these fundamental questions 
their courses of study. Thus in a short time the Governm 
will be able to secure men and women who are educated for 
this work before they come here. As it is now, you pay tl ; 

salaries while they learn the business. On the plan prop 
in this bill you will be able to obtain trained service at 
very outset, and that principle will lift the accounting 
a grade of efliciency that will challenge the commend; 
all. [f[Applause.] 
The CHATRMAN. 


to 
| of 
The time of the gentleman has 
Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
utes to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. LANHAa]. 
Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of th 
tee, I wish to use the time allotted me in discussing a f 
the budget system relatively unimportant as regards 
tion but one concerning which, in my opinion, it is pertin 
inquire at this time. I should like to make a brief stat 


one or two questions 


CX] 
fi\ 


to me 
the committee. 
I realize that this is a subject of general legislat 
that perhaps it would not be proper or advisable 
] in it matters of detailed procedure in the mann 
preparation of the budget. The primary dual 
proposed act is evidently to foster and promote 
to discover and prevent duplication both in government: 
and governmental expenditure. Conflicting 
lapping functions is an expensive incident 


to see 
Cc lude 
nurnos 
peur pe ( 


econo! 


of 
Systenl 
witnesses who testified bef 
Willoughby, director of the 
ernment Res: In his book on the problem of 
+t he state his opinion that data regarding 
governmental operations should be submitted from at 
standpoints, namely: Funds, organization 
ties, character of expenditure, and object of expend 
terms are largely self-explanatory. 
lt seems to me that the adoption of 
here s rested will likely insure economy 
of duplication and extravagance. 
accounting and is relatively 
intensely practical. I feel, therefore, that it not r 
digression to call attention to'this feature of the matter 
Dr. Willoughby has stated, ‘‘ No satisfactory budget 
be established unless the proper basis for such a syste 
the adoption of a scheme of expenditure documents 
counting practices calculated to produce the informatio! 


if it is fully to serve it 


I note that one of the 
mittee was Dr. W. F. 
Gov ‘arch. 
} 


no ‘ 
VWUUSS > as 


such me 
by enablin 
Of course 
unimportant, 


some ii 


Ol 


matter 


is 
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an information document.” 

Section 4 of this bill provides that the budget 
balanced statements of the revenues and expenditures 
Government. Nevertheless, we could be supplied with 
anced statement which would not reveal the real sources 
travagance and duplication and which would not proper 
sent the opportunities for economy. 

Though this is not directly a part of our 
tion, it seems to me that it is a very important incident, 
believe that in an effort to get a comprehensive idea 
it is not crossing the bridge before we to 
inquire of the committee whether or not it has consider: 
practical matter. For the information of myself and thi 
mittee of the Whole House I have risen to inquire 
of the system. Is this practical phase of the qu 
to be left to the arbitrary judgment of one man? I 
should like to be advised of the method in the contemp! 
the Budget Committee. [Applause.] 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yiek 
man from Illinois [Mr. Wro1iams]. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen ot th 
mittee, in the last 25 or 30 years there has been an al: 
increase in the cost of government in the United State 
in the Federal Government and in our State and mun 
governments. This increase has been so progressive tha 
become alarming and is now challenging the earnest const 
tion of thoughtful men charged with administration 0 
ment in the States and in the Nation. 

Some 20 years ago I had the honor of serving 
of the legislatugyof my State. The total appropriations 101 
State government for a period of two years at that tim 
reached the sum of ‘thirteen millions. And I remember wh: 
outcry was made by a portion of the press of our State ar 
leaders the opposition party, when that legislature 
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proposed 


get 


aha 
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20 minutes t] 
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against its extravagance and wastefulness. That 
Thirteen million dollars at that time was sufli- 


Qn 
AZo. 


of Illinois for two years. In less than four years 
iime the expenses of government 
to $20,000,000 for two years. In 1912, at the close of 


nistration of Mr. Deneen, the legislature had appro- 


ite 


000. That enormous appropriation became an issue 
less in the 1912 campaign in Illinois. Our Democratic 
iid that was wasteful and extravagant, and that 
re given charge of the State government they would 
n expenditures and reduce the taxes, with which the 
f the State were burdened. A Democratic legislature 
mocratie governor came into 1912. There 
stion but that they were acting in good faith in the 
had made of these expenditures and fully in- 
eut down appropriations, but, to the surprise 
es and everyone concerned in the State government 
the legislature under that administration 

} appropriations to $39,000,000, In the next 
e Jast half of the administration of Gov. Dunne, the 
tions reached the sum of $45,000,000, and the Repub- 
ihat an in the campaign of 
ippropriations had unnecessarily been increased 
from $39,000,000 to $45,000,000. And the Republican 

ic back into power. However, the appropriations at 
ext session of the legislature were incre “dd, and I 
essarily , 
has been the history of all the States. lt has like 
en the history of all the counties and cities the 
States. I see it stated in the hearings that in the great 
New York in 30 years the cost of government 
G00 per cent, while the assessed valuation of 
ly increased 500 per cent and the population 
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IN. Will the gent 
| LLIAMS. I will. 
| \LMON. Did the 
lue of property and 
| roportion to the 
referred ? 
ILLIAMS. No, sir. The increa 
n to the increase wealth 
In 235 ye in appropriations in 
to between 400 and 500 per cent. Our popu- 
about doubled in that time, and our increase in 
from 250 to 800 per cent, 
New 


ALM‘ leman vie 1? 
VII 
population of the Lllinois 

sed value of property 


appropriations to which 


State oj 


inereg 
just 
se in 
ely out of proportic 
ars our increase 
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nted 
hahly 


of in 


York, where the expense of government 


WAS | 
finance all the departments of the government of the | 


in our State had | 
‘the last two years of his administration the sum of | 


if | 


of | 


two | 


appropriations | 
and | 
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1916, namely, | 
in | 


had | 
the | 


sut I was speaking about | 


s increased 600 per cent and the property valuation | 


ite 300 per cent. That is out of all proportion, it 
and presents a question demanding the very best 
men charged with the government of that State, as 
ustantly increasing appropriations the Federal 
demand the best thought of men charged with the 
t of our Federal Government. 
ARDY of Colorado. Will the gentlemai 
ILLIAMS, I will. 
\.RDY of Colorado. 


that was entirely 


e 
Ol 


yield? 


under- 
of the 


You would have us 
extravagance on the part 


not 


ILLIAMS. I do 
RD 


hot ay so, 

Colorado. Is it because they are 
of benefit in the shape of high schools and better 
ter asylums all along the line? 

[LLIAMS. The States and the Federal Government 
| upon many new activities that require vast sums 
With all that, the expenses of government 
a ratio such that, unless it can be stopped, 

point where the burden will be too heavy to be 

people. 


of 


Put 


ederal Government, the appropriations increased 
year period from 1877 to 1917 more than 500 per cent. 
With the administration of President Hayes, 40 
that time we had 45,000,000 population. I find 

otal expenditures, the entire appropriations, of the 
wv the first year of his administration—that is, for 
(ing July 1, 1878—were only $88.356.988.13. At the 
ine We pass deficiency bills carrying larger sums than 
opriated by the Congress for that entire year. The 
the appropriations increased te $172,016,809.21; and 
that for the entire four-year period of the Hayes ad- 
3 ae the total appropriations amounted to the modest 
(i, 22! 8,609,236.42, My honored colleague from Illinois 
‘NON], who is present with us to-day, was a Member 
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of the House of Representatives at that time, and yet he ha 
lived to see in his own lifetime and during his service in Con- 
gress the appropriations for the operation of the Federal Goy- 
ernment increase more than 500 per cent. 

In the administration of Garfield and Arthur, the next four- 
year period, the total appropriations for the entire four years 
amounted to $756,370,081.37, an increase of $177,760,744.95 
over the four-year period preceding. 

In Mr. Cleveland’s first administration the total appropria- 
tions for the entire four-year period were only $818,323.530.53, 
which was an increase of $61,953,449.16, a less increase than had 
been in the former four-year period. 

1 down to the administration of President Harrison, 
total appropriations for that four-year period reached thx 
of $1,134,331,204.87. It was the first time in the history 

Nation, except during the period of the Civil War, that 
we had reached the point where we had expended more than a 
billion dollars under a single administration. An increase was 
noted in this administration of $316,007,674.34 over the ex 
penditures of the first administration of Mr. Cleveland, a very 
large increase. 

In Mr. Cleveland’s administration, which ended 
iS97, we find the total appropriations $1,226,644,157.19, or 
$92,312,952.32 over the Harrison administration. 

We then come to the McKinley administration, with the ex 
raordinary expenditures growing out of the Spanish War, and 
find that, even including all the expenditures of that war, tl 
total appropriations of the Government for the four-year pe 
were only $1,903,894,744.42, an increase of $677,250,587.23, whic! 
was largely on account of the Spanish-American War. 

Under Mr. Roosevelt's first administration the appropriation 
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Coming 





<eond 


increase oi 


we 


riod 








reached $1.897,811,351.83, an increase of $6,083,392.59 over the 
administration of Mr. McKinley, which conducted the war 
Under Mr. Roosevelt’s second term, which ended in 1909, the 
total appropriations for the entire period were $2,221,931,711.46, 
an increase of $324,120,359.63 over the previous four years of 
his first administration. 

When we come to the administration of President Taf v 
lind the total appropriations of the Government reaching the 
sum of $2,563,849,210.84, or an increase of $341,917,499.38 over 
the last administration of President Roosevelt. It might be 
noted here that Mr. Roosevelt’s second administration was th: 
first administration in the history of the Government, exce] 
Mr. Lincoln’s, during the Civil War, where our expenditures 
reached the sum total of $2,000,000,000 and upwards. 

We have next the first administration of Mr. Wilson, 


total appropriations reached the sum of $3,216,841,723.1}, 

an increase ef $652,992,512.27, which was largely accounted 
ve all know, by the preparedness measures that were 
Congress. 

We find that from 1877 down to 1917, a period of 40 years, th 

expenditures for operation of the Federal Government have i 

ereased more than 500 per cent. This certainly is a m¢ 


the 


t 
ior 


ag 


pas ed 
b 


fling fact, and if the same ratio of increase obtains th x 
10 years we will find Congress appropriating annually some 
thing like $20,000,000,000. 

Now, as I said a few moments ago, that increase, no dé 
was largely brought about by the multiplied activities, in almost 
every direction, of the Government that have been brought into 


being during these several years. 
portion to the growth and the increase in the population and 
wealth of this country. And you will note this, in the study of 
the appropriations for the support of the Government beginnins 
back in the administration of President Washington, I think, 
that there has never been a four-year period, a period of a rhe 


sut it certainly is out of pro 


sii 


administration, where the expense of the Government decreased 
over that of the previous four-year period except in case of war, 


with perhaps only a single exception. Up until the Civil Was 
in 1860 this Federal Government had never appropriated in ; 
ingle year as mucl s $75,000,000 to operate the Government 
and we have now reached the period where the appropriation 


2 
a 





required are so stupendous, where they are so appalling, 
challenge the attention and consideration of thoughtful 
charged with the administration of the Government. 

During these years this phenomenal increase in the cost of 
the Government has been widely discussed in the public pre 
in the magazines, in Congress, and in the State tegislaturs \ 
great many books have been written by college professors on 
how to cure this manifestly growing evil in the expenditures of 


government. I notice in reading the hearings of the commit 
tee that the committee had a few college professors before it 
and got their views about the preper legislation and what kind 
of a budget should be created to meet the requirements of the 
situation. A careful analysis of the testimony of some of these 
eminent gentlemen has convinced me that they were absolutely 
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qmekemes adnate 
ignorant in many respects of the practical operations of the Mr. GOOD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Government, and as to how appropriations were made, and as to Mr. BLANTON. I believe the number was 2,100 or ) 
the workings of the Congress, and the manner in which the Mr. GOOD. The gentleman wants to be accurate, | 








revenues were raised and the appropriations were made. I read | I suppose as many as 15,000 or 20,000-have been rem 1 

some time ago where Gen. Benjamin F’, Butler, who at one time | others have taken their places. 

was a very prominent Member of this House, said, in discussing | Mr. BLANTON. It amounts to the same thing, if ot! 

college professors and their activity in politic s, that a treatise by { taken their places, because the number has not been ' 

a college professor on how to run the Government was about as | We are responsible for that. If the unnecessary ones are | 

valuable as a dissertation by a soured old maid on how to rear | sent home, are we not responsible for it when we let them «, 

children. [Laughter and applause. ] here, or if, when some of them are sent home, we let others 
Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield | their places? 

there? Mr, WILLIAMS. My idea about that is that the ls 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes. these departments under this administration are largely resp) 
Mr. BLANTON. Does the gentleman know of any class of | sible for keeping thousands of unnecessary employees 

business men in the United States to-day who are required to | pay rolls. 

make a closer study of finding out how to make a given amount Mr. BLANTON. We are primarily responsible, 

of money go a required distance than college professors? In | appropriate the money to pay for them. 

other words, is it not a fact that the college professors of our | Mr. REAVIS. Will the gentleman yield? 

































land to-day are forced, by reason of very limited financial cir- Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield to the gentleman from Ne! 
cumstances, to make their little stipend of resources and income Mr. REAVIS. If the heads of these departments cont 
that they have to run their institutions with go to the further- | ¢pese extravagant estimates after this budget becony 
most limit? Negi. ; oe it will be more embarrassing with the budget than 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That may be true in their private life. without it 

Mr. BLANTON. That is not private life. That is the school Mr. WILLIAMS Wiis wenttoman trom “Nelira 

‘ the eonntr Ar) 1o ‘ea ( cive > -redit | are . oT meee - . ; . 5 
life ol the country. And ought we not to give them credit | lutely right. I have no doubt in the world but what 30.000 
Saal | 40,000 employees on the pay roll of the Government in Wag) 





i ‘ . nini $s ‘ +f » Gover » ‘area = ° ° 
Mi Ww megane te opinion is ape the ( oe —_ nt om ington could be discharged for the good of the ser\ 
- over ‘ S maArtmMNe Q > wa 5 ISS ‘Ss . As | . . > 
ul over in ail its departments to college professors SucA AS | ought to be done; but this legislation that we are bring 
ome of those who appeared before the committee, there would | here now has for its purpose—and I think we will find | 
ot be an ney left in ¢ ory short time. zaughter. eee : . 7 : . ; 
Mr BLANT N ; T ie the cau sae alluding to | Will largely accomplish that purpose—to furnish to the Cong 
eee - oe “ Peete . >’ | definite and accurate information from time to tin 
our mutual friend, the distinguished educator from Ohio, Dr. | needs of the public service, so that we can legislat 
| : é ” &S « « Bidli 
ihe : : : : : - eae appropriation bills perhaps in a more intelligent wa 
Mr. WILLIAMS. No. I certainly do not have him in mind. oe Satie in ae aie 





a a ee eae Mr. REAVIS. Will the gentleman yield again? 
pele Bn sinpenotle ig elas. imagem soe ogre kM 
eg Dial angsty tig AP tenis cap ye, ea seagate ~ hgh ser Mr. REAVIS. Is it not the duty of the burea 


evel » is an P J sav: al » » y | > rj ir | . : ° ow 2 4s ° . ° 
: Fas - , and Mr. Lindsay; and the whole trou rie with their to furnish this definite and specific information 
publications has been that they have assumed that the Con- + . 
‘ official needs? 





zress of the United States is culpable in this matter. 3 : : rah . 
Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? Mr. W [LLIAMS. Yes, indeed. — : 
Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes. Mr. REAVIS. If they pursue in the future thi 
Mr. LANHAM. It is not my pleasure to know Dr. Wil- | ‘at they have pursued in the past, will not th 
- menace rather than a benefit? 


loughby, but I have read his book. Some of it may be theo- 
l, and, again, some of it may be intensely practical. But | 
ims to me the preparation of a budget along the line he 

, Whereby you can identify and thereby prevent dupli- 

in the activities of the various departments, would be 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Well, the theory of the buds 
is that we are creating a department that will sta 
and apart from these spending departments of the © 
and that in order to make good, and make a record 
will have only in view the object to conserve the Public | 










































very helpful, although I realize that is not a matter of legisla- ; : . : ; > al 
ly ut of practical operation and administration. and to furnish Congress information of a definite 1 8 
Mr. WILLIAMS. I will say to the gentleman that Dr. Wil- | the expenses of the Government that are really nec 
ougl by s second statement before the committee was much | Mr. REAVIS. That is, we will have the estimat 
mo illuminati than his first statement at a prior hearing | by some one who takes into consideration the right 
m illu ating thé sti at ; aring, ; e 
because he had in the meantime sat with the committee at its | of the people rather than the rights and needs of a de 
meetings and had heard some practical gentlemen discuss the Mr. W ILLIAMS. Yes. Of course, we need not expect quis 
atter. [Laughter.] But those who have written books on | the first two or three years of the operation of tli st 
this subject in the main and those who are responsible for the | My judgment, to reap the benefits from it that w 
rticies in the magazines and the public press, who have been | Come if this system is enacted and adopted, and 


we will have, an honest effort made on the part of 


erating Congress because of its alleged extravagance and be- ,an hon ° 
cause of the growing expenses of the Government, were assail- of budget, which is directly responsible, under the [res 
ing the wrong body and the wrong branch of Government. | the United States, to furnish the Congress inforn 
It is my belief, based upon observation made during my service 


Mr. HASTINGS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield to the gentleman from 

Mr. HASTINGS. I want to compliment the gentl 
splendid service he has rendered to the House in 


this body and upon what I have observed as to the operation 
of the Government, that the only place in the entire structure 
f the Federal Government where there has been an honest 
fori made to cut down expenses and to economize has been 


right here on the floor of the Congress of the United States, | data which he has just given us in his speech. I wa 
\pplause.] Take the estimates that have been submitted to | if he had gone behind the Hayes administration, 


Congress during the last 10 or 15 years by the departments of | beginning of the Government, and whether or not 


he Government, indicating the amounts that they requested | data, so that he could put it into his speech for 

und demanded of Congress, and compare those amounts with | the Members of the House? 

the appropriations actually made, and you will find that Con- Mr. WILLIAMS. I have the data, but the incr 
ess, through the efficient Committee on Appropriations which | priations from the beginning of the Government 


Civil War, while it was gradual, was not so great « 
Mr. HASTINGS. And the gentleman began far . 
a Civil War so as to give normal figures. Now, 
eading the hearings be fore the Budget Committee 
mu by the chairman of the committee as to li 


ve have been fortunate enough to have here session after ses- 
sion, has saved to the Government vast sums of money, running 
into the billions of dollars. 

. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 
Mr. WILLIAMS. I will, if it ‘lation to the subject that 












the money that is actually needed. 
| 
| 


[I am talking about. estimates were reduced by the Congress of the Un fi 
Mr, BLANTON. I am sure the genileman was present the | one year for instance. I was wondering if the ¢ 

other day when the distinguished chairman of the Committee | self had those figures, 

on Appropriations [Mr. Goop], in reply to my questions, stated Mr. WILLIAMS. In the last 10 or 15 years—I 

that of the thousands of Sempray ges who were brought to Wash- | the exact number of years—the estimates were 1 ed 


ton during the war, for the purposes of the war, only about | than $1,000,000,000 prior to this Congress, and th 


2,000 have been taken off the pay rolls and sent home. Now, are | knows that this Congress has reduced the esti 
9 S900,000,000, 


responsibl f 
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HASTINGS. 
figures for the last 10 or 12 
WILLIAMS. 
priations, -clusive of the Post Office Department, 
€ fferent administrations from President Hayes till 


re as follows: 


years. 


I was wondering if the gentleman had any 


The figures which I have relate to the total 


under 
1917. 


_ aaa S88, 356, 938. 13 
- gle a ee ee 172, 016, 809. 21 
ileal scibaiaaiecataen sien 162, 404, 647. 76 
1 ahnasaenea inaseitiaiiiiieiactinbbie tt ieedaies 155, 830, 841. 32 
578, 609, 36. 42 
Arthur 
9 ae 179, 578, 999. 86 
Z ‘ . 251, 428, 117. 57 
- * 7 snsinietnaidie ciameusialaiats 187, 911, 566, 17 
137, 451, 397. 77 
si shscineiiil 756, 370, 081. 37 
e in the amount of appropriations ov 
eceding four-year perio 177, 760, T44. 95 
st rm 
sh 170, 608, 113. 60 
ah 209, 659, 382. 01 
38 = a 193, 035, 861. 13 
) mes ame 245, 020, 172. 89 
S18, 323, 530. 5 
» in the amount of appropriations over 
preceding ur-year period , ae 61, 953, 449. 16 















l aa ---— 1, 134, 331, 204. 87 
in the amount of appropriations over 
eceding four-year period 316, 00T, 674. 34 
ond ter 
4 = , omasian 319, O11, 846, 62 
NOE ninhie u 7 asniitiieeatadltlabGipaiiades ciaizdil 311, 788, $19. 78 
Se — sikshikoatneabinesidlediaked 293, 057, 104, 81 
‘7 waiaantapsitin anestiovadmaiwenieddon oie 302, 786, 385. 98 
_ pestis 1, 226, 644, 157. 19 
use in the amount of appropriations over 
he preceding four-year period 92, S12, 952. 32 
a 
in the amount of appropriations over 
preceding four-year period = 677, 250, 587, 23 
term 
. ‘ puinciaceatnail $79, 365, 657. 55 
isin " see er 486, 439, 306. 68 
RS . 464, 846, T70. 57 
is iene 467, 159, 617. 08 
sedis . 1, 89%, 811, 351. 83 
ase in the amount of appropriations from 
pl ious four-year period 6, 083, 392. 59 
erm : 
oanal $89, 241, T77. 30 
a sie 549, 434, 246, 55 
» s = 555, 739, 440. 7 
- so-eneniencnaanreneniinionsin 627, 516, 246. 83 
‘ ' ‘ . 2,221, 931, 711. 46 
se in the imount of appropriations over 
previous four-year peried__ a. 324, 1206, 359. 63 
a t . el 648, 191, 676. 26 
io at ere er 
“f aceasta iii nai 634, 549, 561. 40 
a anal ee ee 617, 382, 178. 34 
‘ : --. 2,563, $49, 210. 84 
wR . 
af s n the amount of appropriations over 
ig previous four-year period... 341, 917, 499. 38 
‘ erm: 
aaa ecteeincaearen ansaentntsmaiiiaiads 684, 757, 276. 26 
saa ~ dliapnieen ete haiairaintitieeso-eanistiaaies 674, 497, 625. 16 
4 sysctl terion deadsjascag le titiaiabdeisiletidiinsin alicia iin 678, 677, 858. TO 
se mncqusiomnans-encsn-cneemruiliihdilpinntgisttlitiligipaiatnidiareasatitaptalit 1, 178, 908, 962. 99 
CE nas as enaisineyotininaboeibinieca lp biicetbiias Se See. TER Te 
T, -_ a rae 2 - F é Fa a re 
: he in the amount of appropriations over 
& prey : 





US 10UF-year period... ..csase=s- 652, 992 
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Mr. Chairman, any thoughtful man after studying these fig- 
ures will see the wisdom of inaugurating a system in the mak- 
ing of these appropriations for the future that will eliminate 
all waste and extravagance and limiting appropriations in every 
possible way. By the practice of the strictest economy we will 
never again see an annual appropriation bill that carries less 
than three or four billion dollars. Our interest 
will greatly exceed $1,000,000,000, and after next year sound 
business and wise statesmansbip demand that we begin a reduc- 


charge alone 


tion of our national debt from at least five hundred million to 
a billion dollars annually. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr 
Goop], chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, has stated 
that at least four billions will be required annually for years to 
come. 

Where is this stupendous sum ef money to. come from? Ther 


are only two possible sources—to levy taxes on the people or 
further increase our burden of debt. When fact 
plain to the people, as it will, they are going to demand 
economy on the part of Congress, and will demand that appro- 
priations be reduced to the actual requirements the ¢ 
ment. 

Heretofore the people have not been. directly interested in 
these appropriations, because they did not feel the burden of 
Prior to the war our revenue was derived mainly from 
tariff duties and the internal revenue, and the weight of 
taxes were not felt by the people; therefore they did not have 
a direct and personal interest in the appropriations as they 
now have, when they have te dig down. inte their own pock 
pay the bills. Until the internal revenue produced 
about one-half of the money required to run the Government. 
With national prohibition the main part of that revenue has 
forever. The tariff, which has been such a fertile theme 
for discussion, has produced the other half. All students of 
the tariff agree that it will not be possible to frame a tariff bill 
either on the Republican theory of protection or the Democrati: 
theory of a tariff for revenue only that will produce to exceed 
$500,000,000. We are therefore squarely up. against the propo 
sition that from now on anywhere from three to four billion 
dollars must be raised annually from the people direct. 
necessity will not tend to make Congress any too popular with 
the people. Neither will it be an asset to the party that hap 
pens to be in power. For years to come one of the live, burning 
questions in our politics is going to be the expenditures of the 
Gevernment. Parties will be voted into office and voted out 
office on this issue. The people will demand a business admin- 
istration of their Government, and they will judge parties and 
publie men on their record in holding down profligate expendi- 
tures, 

In 


these 


this becomes 


strict 


of rover! 


LaNXe 


1S 


thes¢ 


such 
will 
ets 


to now 


sone 


This 


1 
ot 


order that the people may aceurate judgment on 
matters, it is necessary that our fiscal system, ineluding 
both the raising of the revenues and their expenditure, should 
be such that responsibility can be placed, and that it can | 
definitely determined who is entitled to the credit or te the 
blame, as the case may be, in all these matters. 
This law creating a budget system definitely fixes t 

sponsibility. Under the bill the responsibility will, in th« 


pass 


a 


irst 


instance, rest on the President and the executive branch of the 
Government. The President, through the machinery provided 
in the bill, will be required to submit to Congress on the first. 
day of each regular session a full and detailed statement of the 


amount of money required for the various activities of the Gov- 
ernment for the coming year. He will have say: “I 
this much money the coming year. Every dollar is necessary 


to need 


for the proper operation of the Government. I ask you, on my 
responsibility as President, to furnish me this amount.” 

When the President submits his budget the peop! ill know 
the sum total of the money required to run the Government for 
1 year. If the amount is too large and does not meet the ap- 


proval of the country, the President and his administration will 


be held responsible by the people. 

When the budget is submitted to Congress by the President 
a responsibility then attaches to Congress. If Congress ap- 
proves the budget and grants the President the amount de- 


manded, it then becomes equally responsible with him before 
If Congress takes the position that the demands of 


the President are exorbitant and extravagant and cuts the esti- 
mates, a clear-cut issue is then made between the President and 
Congress, which is presented to the people in a manner they can 


understand and intelligently pass upon. This, in my judgment, 
will result in tremendous saving to the Treasury. 

The bill then provides for the appointment of an offi 
termed: the comptroller general, whose duty it is: to foilew ever) 
appropriation made by Congress and see that the money is 
properly spent. This will be of invaluable service: to Concress, 
as this official, being entirely independent of every other branch 
of the Government, is directly responsible to Congress, 


' 
ait 


1 shall 





he 
tiie 
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' 
yil 
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h Shakespeare’s immortal truth in the tragedy of King Lear, 


ve 
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ito the details of this legislation, as it has been 

vpla | 

ll say, however, that I heartily support this measure as 

constructive piece of legislation, and congratulate the 

ittee on their work in reporting a bill that apparently has 
approval of the entire membership of the House. 

BYRNS of Tennessee. I yield three minutes to the gen- 


man irol Nevada { Mr. EVANS]. 


EVANS of Nevada. Mr. Chairman, you are familiar 


you can not give away your authority and still 

The Constitution conferred certain power upon their 

resentatives in Congress. We can not delegaie a duty to 
one else and still have the same power and information 

» would have if we performed it ourselves. 

Member from Nevada is jealous that no power be voted 

ienlous that none be misused. We must approach the 


re With 

ir governmental requirements. [Applause. ] 
was an honor to hear the distinguished Member from Iowa 
Goop] in lucid speech define our Nation’s financial condi- 
His clearness of thought upon that subject was the re- 
labor and devotion. We were grateful for that knowl- 

th ambition for his opportunity. 

budget legislation propose to turn that ability, 
and duty for which we were elected over to an 


Do we voluntarily vote away this power, this 


re of service and duty, to avoid toil, or do we feel some | 


s better qualified with diligence to serve our Nation? 
framers of the Constitution were wise to provide that 
ite share the duty of deciding foreign treaties. It 


have added wisdom to give Representatives in Congress | 


iny of you gentlemen fresh from the people had your 
vht by your Senators upon the most important 
history? My every word is spoken with reverence 


Nation and my place, jealous of its power and jealous | 


7 As we debate this measure by sections, no portion 
delegates our power will have my approval. [Applause.] 
BYRNS of Tennessee. I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 

‘rom Texas [Mr. ParrisH]. 
PARRISH. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commit- 
ish to avail myself of this opportunity to make a few gen- 
marks concerning the merits of this proposed legislation 
has for its pairpose the creation of a national budget, and 
something concerning the necessity of economy in the ad- 
{ of the affairs of the National Government generally. 
it meets the expectations of all of us, will reach a 
need and will have a far-reaching effect toward stimu 

or d economy in Government expenditures. 

place, the director of the budget, with the salary 
and with the assistance given him, should be a very com- 
and pable man, and if he properly performs his duties 
vhich will hereafter be submitted to Congress in- 
Book of Estimates, will be more carefully studied 
ized than has been the case under the old system. 
ve the effect, I trust, of holding down some of the 
requests that have been made in the various depart- 
ill leave off of the list many of the unnecessary em- 
finding lodgment in the various departments. Until 
affai with the same strict economy that 


r private affairs, we are going to waste a great 


money, and I sincerely hope the director of 
‘ise that business judgment and intelligent | 
| years, but most of the profit has gone back into the G 


racterizes the successful business firms of out 
» does this, it will not only meet the hope and 
nzgzress bu cLiso of the American people. 
nting department, which will be under the 
vill audit very carefully 
has been appropriated 
will be a post-mortem 
beneficial effect. Ir 
present system Congress makes appro- 
= 2 urned « r t he heads of the 
epartmen if Government, al unl expensive ji 
tion is ordered Congress does not WwW whether 
S wi 


vas expended according to it 


system there will be made by the comp 


ng 

‘ul audit of all expenditures of the Gover 
ffe be to advise Congress and the people whet 
ose intrusted with the expenditures of public money have 
the wishes of Congress and the people, and it goes 
that this check, no doubt, will encourage cau 


ny in the public expenditures, 


in the many able speeches that have been made, 
nomic expenditure of public money. I saw an article 





h an intense anticipation of the duties and knowledge | 


| by his own efforts and the effort of his family in ord 
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If T may say so, Mr. Chairman, the great issue now be; 
Aierican people and before Congress is the matter of 


of the Washington papers yesterday which said in eff, 
the two great parties are searching for a political issu 


| may be permitted to suggest to the writer of that 
| neither party now has to search for that issue, becaus 


already been determined, and hereafter the great issu: 
the American people will be that touching the expen 
public money and the amount of taxes that will be ex 


} order to meet such expenditures, and hereafter the 


aspires to public leadership will have to give an accou 


| his constituency of how he has expended or will expe: 


from the Public Treasury. 
In the history of the English Government you will 


|} the expenditures were made at random, more or less 


similar to ours, for a great number of years, and the: 
Ik. Gladstone came forward as one of the great lead 
day and gave the best of his life in defense of the tr 
England, and under his leadership there was created t] 
of the exchequer and the audit, which has stood the t 
the legal attacks made against it for more than 


| Gladstone’s name has gone down in history as one of 


greatest statesmen and the exchequer and audit has 


| the vital issue before the English people from that 


this, and will continue to be the issue through all time 

Now is the time in the history of the American ] 
some great man come forward, as Gladstone did in 
and become a dominant force that will reorganize the 
system of this Nation in such a way as to give to t 
States a great business administration and see to 
taxes which must be exacted of the people of the | 
are expended with the strictest economy. [Applause 
forth this is the issue, the vital question to the peop! 
home—What are you going to do with the public mons 
they will take no evasive answer in reply; they are r 
but they will not be deceived; they want the money 
into the Public Treasury to be judiciously expended; 
value received for their money. 

I am not one of those who try to make the pul 
that all the money that has been spent in the past 


| wasted—far from it—for such demagoguery as tha 
effect when it comes from a Member of Congress, or 


matter, any other public official, as it serves to cas 
upon those who have unselfishly sought to serv 
whom they have been elected to serve. However, no 


|} deny that public money has been wasted and extravy: 


] 


| pended; but by a careful study of the various needs « 


ernment the expenditures can be cut down very larg 


| public will get the benefit, dollar for dollar, of the 


is spent. The people at home expect us to see 
and they are expecting relief from the heavy 
that is now imposed upon them. 

The farmers of this Nation have borne the bu 
ation without complaint, and during the war th 
were heavily increased, yet without a murmur 01 
they paid whatever they were asked to pay; but 
war is over we are, or should be, returning to th 


; peace, and the people at home are expecting us to d 


to relieve the heavy taxes that were required to b 


! the Federal Treasury. The income and excess-prolits 


have been levied in the past, and that seem to be the o1 


| of meeting Government expenditures, have fallen 


the farmers of our country. 

They have been making a little money during tl 
either in the form of taxes or in the purchase of Lil 
The income and excess-profits tax as now levied has 
to discourage progress, development, and individual 
The farmer with a few dollars invested, by putting 
very hard labor of himself and children, has succeeded 
ing in good returns, and has in fact made a little pro 
want to so regulate our financial affairs in the futu 
man who makes the profit by his energy and initiat 
permitted to retain as much as possible of that whi 
1 
them against the hardship of a rainy day. [Applaus¢ 

Indeed, if I may say so, Mr. Chairman, we should ! 


| and that as quickly as possible, to the paths of peace. 


discourage extravagant expenditures wherever found 


| public or private life. We want to go back to that 


fashioned democracy which gives to every man the rig! 
his own fortune, and that with as little interference 
tion on the part of the Government as possible. The 
living, with those things that follow, about whic! 
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iid recently, ill never be reduced until the Ameri 
70 back to the paths of peace and are conservative in their 
stments, conservative in their daily method of living, and 


they exerci and practice the strictest economy, and in 
1 to do this it is necessary that we get back as qu kl ‘ 





le to normal conditions. 





furtherance of this plan I believe we should return t 

. } nds to their owners under legislation that will proper! 
rd the public as speedily as poss bl | Applause. | We 

o build a permanent and enduring merchant marine sys 

nd by proper legislation close the doors against undesirabl 
: ‘ation, shutting out those who would come in to disturb 
nomie and social conditions, and that the agitator should 

nd hit hard; that the doctrine of conservatism, ratio 


Hol 
and every mi 


ip the fruits of 


mie living should be preached from every pulpit a1 


il 


should be given, as far as possible, tl 
il this 


~age aa a 
nis Oowh it 18 1 


to rei LD Vay Onis 
will destroy the agitator d put business back on ¢ 
Ve ba is. 
Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, we are not going to do . 
kering across the aisle; we are not going to do this 
+] 


from one side of the aisle to the other 


this by making charges and countercharges ; 


American people, 


uccusatlons 
t going to do 


can, as Representatives of the great 




















putting our shoulders to the wheel, the men on the left of particularly inviting to the gentleman I refe ; ‘ 
e pulling together with the men on the right of the aisle abolishes the office of the Comptroll of the Treas 
ereat man for the common and unselfish good of our great Mr. STEAGALL. Oh, no; not at rh s 
can Nation. [Applause.] Mr. SEARS. It does not abolish it i It s 
BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairma L yield 10 minu s salary to $10,000 a year 
ventieman from Alabama [Mr. STeEAGALL} Mr. STEAGALL. It does no bolish the o ( 
\| STEAGALL. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the Llouse of th Treasury. It simply substitutes f I 
were not for the fact that this bill is supported by so many | known as a Comptroller General, w is to perfor 
ablest and most experienced and most patriotic men of | duties, the salary being raised to $10,000 a year, as 
Ilouse, I should find myself absolutely without any fait 1 | by my friend from Florida [Mr. Sears]. Then the 
icy to accomplish the purpose for which it is intended Assistant Comptroller General, at $7,500 a year, tot 
sc, generally speaking, we are all in perfect accord in | of the Assistant Comptroller of the Treasury 
rpose underlying the bill. Every thoughtful man this | General also has authori specifically conferred by 
has come to recognize the great danger that confronts | appoint as many as three employees, each a salar 
account of the extravagance of the Federal Govern- | a year, independent of civil-service regulations rh 
nd of the various States and other Government subdiy of the Bureau of the Budget is also empowered 
sof the country. Before the recent war the total expenses « men at 35,000 addition to the oth 
\itional Government amounted to about $1,500,000,000 a year eecin necessary nt. If Will « 
| indebtedness was less than $1,000,000,000. The annuai page 9, at the ill find he C¢ 
st on this sum was only a little more than $20,000,000. We | eral, i dditior nt and the l ( 
| on good authority that when the final balan is vided f at sali eacl é 
id the present war technically closed the obligations « flice of the Comptroller of the Trea vb 
Government will amount to more than $50,000,000,000. — 1 rl the n par nt, ‘ ap 
quire nearly $1,500,000,000 to e care of the s o 1 fix e « pensa n of ich officers al emt 
| interests on these obligations. This sum pout eq s cle] I nent as may | provide ] I king est | 
1 cost of running the Federal Governnme before is responsible to nol nd he 1 fix the s 
it is now estimated that it will require sometl og ‘ pleases, according to ‘ ve ill th 
000,000 annt illy to meet the vast expense of the G ‘ limitation that not mo than thr Shall be ali l 
Chis presents situation that challenges the ful | more than $5,000 « We kne ell « Sil 
m OL every Member of this body. Tl rece f every department shingt k f 
ow that money as represented in ta r col of go\ nimel pena 
st has always been a prolific source of wat The « had how | a ve l i) 
y f a debt :mounting to 830.000.000.000 ould « og of peo] emp ex cle ‘ \ zs ( 
existence of any other government that ever sted | the estimates. Eve Congres 
ind we shall be fortunate indeed, if we are abie to l sofd il peu uM 
1 problems facing us without engendering disputes | departimne i ho sali these t => M le, | 
ss hatreds that will seriously disturb the happi S of the Budg { i ( ni 
yple, if they do not endanger the preservation « Co roller G ASS Com] 
( ficers fe fi provi 
- is rampant on evel iand—in the h ] ‘ 7 ye g | 
d the conduct of the Governme! It is respons migh 
ce education and hindering the moral developn ‘ i \\ [ sa i i i 
the land. Ll believe J] appreciat » the serious! th | i » ‘ u 
fully as any Member of this Hous D tl Sa] 
t of the var and the dangers involved in tl i i «ul { ( ) A ( 
urse, we had little time to count the cost « 0 ‘p n Govern it, ¢ f abs 
0 first thought was to win the war in the ¢ é reta Congre f the I 
vith the least possible loss of life. We did not « ) ! in and undemo Lppiaust 
the mere matter of money as against 1 ‘ LNDREW> Ni‘ i i Chai 
VS who were fighting for our flag I eld? 
this connection I may say that since th | Mr. SLEAGALI I i eg l 
sting my vote against additional appropriati a me act p ici t Con ‘ (rt 
es for the creation of boards and departments, n i Comptroller General 1 
expenditures by the Government. I ] ‘ ‘ of neg f du feasa 
s the Recorp will show, and I intend to co o | cier I né | 
\nd, my friends, we may as well face the fact tha : according l L¢ 
Nliy Way to cure theyvil of extravagance. ' remec ; | tio But in 2 ‘ ( - 
‘i the individual Members of this House and of the S jor not an offi is 
\ What is the first thing that confronts us when we fix our | of money for thi i \ $ 
3 Ol this bill% The two f lines of the first paragraph of | “ guilty of negle 2 : 
= ovide for tl reation of Bureau, with Director to | tend that an offi 





RI 


receive a Salary of $10,000 a year and an Assistant D 
57,500 a year. This Bureau is to serve as a buffer bet 
bers of Congress and their constituents The. Direct 
Bureau is authorized to appo an the pay « 
and t¢ pend money for rent, printil 
law books, books of reference, statione1 
mel and other supplic lo organize 
as department OL th Governme! 
The initial appropriation for e exp 
$100,000. We all know what that 1 ee 
ginning. I will say fra that I 1 ( 
conomic reform to be he by eas 
out with the creation ot new b | 
partinent In our Gove Cl If é 
» abolish some board or bure ol » cu | 
Ol 1 Humber « its employees half, I I 
Willing to promise offhand to ¢: one vot l ) 
bill, no matter in whi it direction it strikes But I 
to be convinced before I favor iny ill 1a si 
reation of anothe board o Lu VW 
piause. | 
Mr. WELLING Mr. Chairmai | erent 
Mr. STEAGALL. Yes, with pleasur 
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Mr. WELLING. There ou 
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because he favered a liberal expenditure of the public money 
for the publie welfare. So of an officer accused of “ mal- 
feasance in office.’ The werds would be held to involve bad 
faith or corruption. In no ease would this elause be construed 
to apply to an officer who might be liberal in his views regarding 
expenditures. So we see there is nothing in these provisions 
of the act that would enable the Congress to get rid of a Comp- 
iroller General or the Assistant Comptroller General because of 
ilure to economize. And, following the enumeration of 
grounds of removal we find this specific clause, “and for 

and in no other manner.” So it is beyond con- 

hut for the mere failure to enforee economy there is 


» other cause 
versy ft 
» power in the 
uptroller General nor the Assistant Comptroller General may 
moved Ve have made them officers for life with no power 
Congress by which to get rid of them, even 
retention in office might result in the unnecessary 
expenditure of bil of dollars every year. 

Another thing proposed in connection with this bill that 
not appeal to me is the revision of the rules of the Hou 
plan cont the creation of a supercommittee on 

ibject of appropriations, a committee to have charge of 
At the same time we are told that 


: . 
ne } { » 
ned hn the 


ih the 


lions 


rhe 
emplates the 

involving expenditures. 
= h il} let 
‘tion, in so far as the right to make authorizations regard- 
the various departments is concerned. 

me like a duplication of work, and that is one 

things that we have been crying out against, and that 
ought not countenanced here nor in any other branch of the 
Government. This new committee could never hope to become 
more familiar with conditions and necessities in the various 
departments of government than the committees of this House, 
ithe Members of which are in peculiar touch with each of 
those departments and who have been studying their operation 
for years and years. Besides, so far as I am econeerned, I do 
not like the idea of centralizing power in this body. [Applause.]} 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has expired. 

Mr. BYRNS of 

gentleman. 

Mr. STEAGALL. This body is in charge of itself. The 
iajority has absolute control. It is democratic in its organi- 
ation, everyone has his say, everyone has recognition, and I 

this changed. I can not see my way clear to vote to 

it all this vast power in one committee. [Applause.]} 

Gentlemen, I have about reached the point where I am slow 

throw up my hat for something simply because it is offered 
reform, 

ife. Before I came to Congress I favored nearly all of the 
gressive policies of my party—* new-fangled issues” they 

res called. In many instances there is no doubt we 

I think I have learned some things during my 

ember of this body, and to tell you the whole 

am not quite sure that I have not unlearned a few. 

to call a thing a reform does not enthuse me any more so 

t used to, though I wish it understood that I am still 

an. [{Laughter.]} 
neessant clamor for change to be heard on every hand. 

the discontent and dissatisfaction with customs and 
stitutions we have been taught so long to regard as 

so many things that I sometimes fear 
morning to find myself left-handed. 
once heard my father tell a story that illustrates 
eded in this Government. There was a 

> country who once held a big revival 

meeting closed he met a friend and 

reacher said it was the greatest revival 

e. The friend was a religious man 


This looks to 
the 


to De 


I yield 10 minutes more to the 


‘Tennessee. 


>to Set 


ve upset 


ip some 


h the report, hastened to inquire, “And | 


s did you take in?” The preacher re- 
in any; we turned out 180.” [Laugh- 
is the method to be employed in this 


people the reforms they desire at our | 
| 


need senseless cry for change. We need 
vival of conservatism and common sense. If we are going to 

cut down expenses, instead of passing new laws and creating 
ne beards and bureaus, we should repeal some of the laws 
now on the statute books and abolish some of the boards and 
bureaus now in operation. [Applause.] If there is anything 
that the people of this country are sick and 
boards and bureaus in Washington to govern their activi- 
tf am not lecturing anybody nor criticizing anybody 

1” putting any blame on anybody that I do not take my 
I know that we did a great many things dure 
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President nor the Congress through which the | 


does | 


all | 


the various appropriation committees continue to | 


and I have been counted as a kind of reformer all | 


I confess I am alarmed at the sense- | 





| of this Republic. 


tired of, it is | 
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ing the war that we would not have thought of doing unde; 
other conditions and, of course, we made some mistakes, thous 
I think it safe to say that in every such case the fault |: 
primarily with the heads of departments, Army officers, a: 
other so-called experts who thought they were wiser than (o: 
gress and who were allowed to influence our action. But 
fact is there is hardly anything in this country or any busin 
establishment from the Pennsylvania Railroad to a peanut sta: 
that a man can now operate without having a Federal offi 
superintend him. The truth is, we have too much governm: 
We are drifting away from the old maxim that the people 
governed are the best governed. 

This Congress, even though the war ended about a yea: 
notwithstanding the enormous burdens entailed, is going ri, 
on increasing salaries, creating officers, establishing boa: 
and bureaus, granting pensions to civil employees, and spend 
money as if the country did not owe a dollar and had billi 
in the Treasury lying idle. As a remedy for this we are 
that we shall shift responsibility on the President. Well, 
the first place, I do not believe this body is bankrupt, eithe: 
intelligence, in courage, or in patriotism. In any event, we | 
assumed the responsibility under oath and we can not get r 
it, even if we would. 

sut let us see what will become of the effort to place 
sponsibility on the President. The Members of this H 
have to face their constituents every two years and giv 
count of their conduct here. The President holds offic 
four years and will not be a candidate every time Members 
this House offer for reelection. The people, if they have 
good sense they ought to have and that I believe they | 
will not submit very long to the enormous burdens they ar 
earrying without calling their Representatives to account, u 
they are shown that these burdens are necessary for the su) 
of the Government, economically and sensibly administered 

Our revenue can no longer be raised by tariff laws, as form: 
Taxes are now in the main levied directly. The people k: 
what they are required to contribute to the support of 
Government and they are going to demand full understanding 
the manner and purposes for which it is expended. But supp 
for the sake of the argument, that the President should lx 
candidate for reelection, do you suppose that the electioi 
a President is likely to be determined by what his Budget 
Bureau recommends to Congress? Why, of course— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expire: 

Mr. STEAGALL. May I have five minutes more? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I will yield to the gentlema: 
additional minutes. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Of course, the determination of a | 
dential campaign will not be decided upon an issue like 
I believe it is true that we did once have a candidate fi 
Presidency who talked quite a lot about a horse doctor i! 
Geodetic Survey, but no candidate for the Presidency is 
to adopt that method of campaigning any time soon! 
paigns for the Presidency will be fought out over questio! 
world-wide importance. Gentlemen, the truth of the matt: 
there is but one hope for reforming conditions in this bod) 
that hope rests upon the courage and patriotism of the 
vidual Member of Congress and his recognition of his resp 
bility to his people at home. [Applause.] If the regar 
Members of this House for their constituents who must p: 
taxes to meet the expenditures made by Congress, Member 
must confront their constituents every two years to gi\ 
account of their record here—if they can not be trusted to 
care of the situation, it is useless to hope for better thi! 
the hards of some head of a bureau who holds office by app 
ment. I confess I have no faith in it. 

Mr. CANDLER. Will the gentleman permit me to say 
especially where you have a life tenure? 

Mr. STEAGALL. Yes; whether he is in for four yea! 
the will of the Presidenf or for life. Of course, if he is 
life, it only makes the case much worse. Gentlemen, I kno 
is a common thing for men to asperse Congress, and I | 
hear a thoughtless fellow engaged in wholesale den! 
tion of the representatives of the people of this great N 
that I am not sorry for him. Every man ougft to know thi! 
protection of the masses rests in the keeping of their 
chosen representatives, and it is in them that we must find 
intelligence and patriotism upon which depends the per}: 
[Applause.} My friends, as 1 see 
matter—though I express my opinion in the face of the 
that many older, abler, and more experienced Members 0! 
House view it etherwise—the hope for relief from reckless ‘ 
travaganee under which the people suffer rests upon their chosen 
representatives, and I have no faith in any scheme by which this 
body is to go out and hire some fellow to tell us how to nes 
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The less out- 
W ill 


Congress of the United States. [Applause.] 
influence our action, the better it 


the 
iders are permitted to 
ere. They rely upon us to protect their interests. I know it is 
mighty easy to find a man on any corner who cusses Congress 
cll 

body should be run, but about nine hundred and ninety-nine 
times out of a thousand when you find one of these fellows you 


will discover that he could not be elected to any office in his | 


precinet, and that if he could live another hundred years would 
ive no chance ever to become a Member of this great 
Applause.] I believe there is more patriotism and brains, 
uore legislative capacity, in this Congress, chosen the 
presentative of the great free people of this country, than 
ould be found in any other body of men of like size that ever 
ssembled on this earth. If the President were ordered to 
a like number of men or twice the number who compose 
is body to attempt to tell us how to legislate, the scheme 
uuld be a failure, I think I know it can not be if we 
nd him out to organize a board or bureau for that purpose, 
{ Applause. J 
Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I yield three min- 
es to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON]. 
Mr. BLANTON. 
nds from across the aisle with tears in their eyes deeply 
veeate the increased expenditures of our Government, and 


as 


less, 


The people to whom we owe our highest duty do not come | 


and who ean tell exactly what ought to be done and how this | 


body. | 


Mr. Chairman, almost daily our Republican | 


hen in the next breath lay the blame upon what they term | 
Democratic departments” of Government. I wonder if our 
ends do not know how ridiculous their position is to the 


of this country who know: the facts, who know that the 


pric 


stimates of the expenditures of these various departments | 


the designated clerical force required are largely made up 
the chiefs of those departments, many of whom, and a ma- 
‘ity of whom, are Republicans in politics and who hold their 
under the civil-service rules of this Government, 
d many of whom have filled their positions for 25, 30, and 

{9 years. Department heads recommend estimates made 
department chiefs independently holding their 
ons for life under civil-service regulations. 


LLOnS 


ese posi- 


Mr. STEPHENS of Ohio. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I regret that I can not, as I have only | 

x minutes. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop], the 
rman of the Appropriations Committee, in reply to my 

iestion the other day admitted that out of the many thousands 


war clerks only about 2,100 had been sent home, and he laid | 
every | 


blame on the departments; and I am advised that 
of these departments turns loose some of these war 
who are unnecessary and tells them to 


e one 


rkers o 


. 
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| mittee 


o home that | 


he very next day a Congressman, in many instances a Repub- | 


comes down with his constituents, both to the depart- | 


ent and 


} 
ey He 


to the Civil Service Commission, demanding that 
reinstated in that or some other department—and there 
s the trouble. That is the reason we have all of these thou- 
sands of war workers who we know are unnecessary at this 
ime and who long since should have been sent home, and that 
s the reason there are so many still hanging on to public 

th no work to do of any value, and that is the reason, as I 
ll the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Wiittams] awhile ago, 
the blame is not on these departments, Republican and 
mocratie chiefs alike, but the blame primarily rests upon 
Congress, upon each and every one of us Members, if you 
and these war workers are going to continue to hold 
eir positions just as long as Members of Congress sit here and 
permit them to do so. 


) 
{ 
ry 


ease 


+} 


Mr. GOOD. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman promised to yield me som 


ne. I will yield. 

Mr. GOOD. I yield the gentleman a minute. The gentleman 
‘ the blame is on the Congress. Congress passed on Febru- 
~S last the legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation 

carrying something like $97,000,000 for salaries of clerks 


Washington, and for other purposes. That was for the 
hole year. When Congress did that, why the whole control 
cssed out of Congress, so far as employing those clerks in the 
*partments was concerned, until the Ist of July, 1921. 

Mr. BLANTON. Now, the gentleman, I am sure, is going to 
ive Ime another minute, because he took up nearly all of the 
he yielded. No; I can not agree that the control has 


sed beyond Congress, for we hold the purse strings, and if 
directed these departments to immediately return all un- 
See clerks to their homes, and then let them understand 
lat we meant business and expected our orders to be obeyed, 
they would be obeyed. We must be willing to do our own 
thinking and make some investigations ourselves and che ip 


ment buys costs more, and every man or woman in the em 
ploy of the Government demands—yes, and need nerease « 
salary in order to meet the higher cost of living for the in 
vidual. So that our expenses of government will be 
higher, probably, for many years to come than they have been 
in the past. 

We must keep up a high rate of taxation, and the peop! 
will feel it as burdensome. For that reason there is much mor 
interest in economy on the part of the Government than there 
has ever been before, and I believe that the problem that is 
before the present Congress is greater than the problem that 
was before the Sixty-fifth Congress Then everybody knew 
that there was only one thing to be considered, and that all 
| other things must yield to the necessity of overcoming 01 


i ibs 


| but 


these estimates which are so liberally enlarges 


e « ‘ 
present them to the heads of departments and, in | 1, the f 
passed on to us for granting. 

And we Members of Congress must let our for the Na 
tion as a whole be greater than our zeal for some of our con 
stituents who may be holding these unnecessary jobs, and when 
they are cut loose we must not get them reinstated 

And I want to state to the distinguished gentlen 


Iowa [Mr. Goop] that there is one way that this Congress can 
send those war workers home, and he knows it, and you 
it, and I know it, and the people know it; he could bring it 

resolution to-morrow, because he has control of the Rules Com 
-a resolution demanding of these departments that these 
unnecessary war workers be sent home. He knows it, Il know it, 
and you know it, and the people of this country know it. Then, 
if that is the case, why blame it on the departments? I will 
tell you what we ought to do. When these departments ce 
in here with these unnecessary estimates, if they should wan 
to hold these clerks on, we must learn to on then 
and show them when the time comes where, an American 
expression, to “head in.” When we do that we are going to 
stop this unnecessary expense. Until we do that, they are 
still going to hang on to the public offices they hold 


0 





sit down 


to use 


+} 
ul 


Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I yield 45 min 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania | Mr. TemMpti 
Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the « 


mittee, not many questions as important as this one will co! 
before this Congress. And there are few that are attructing 

lively an interest on the part of substantial people throughout 
the country. There was a time when Congress, without serious 
consequences to the country, without serious danger of disaster, 
could appropriate for any service that might be thought to be 
desirable. There was not much fear of pressing too hard upon 
the sources of revenue. Congress had never laid unbearable 
burdens upon the people. That time, however, has passed. The 
expenses of the war have been enormous, and the interest that 
is to be paid upon our bonds will amount to more than the 
total expenditures of the Government five years ago. In add 

tion to that the high cost of living has affected the Government, 
as it has affected the individual. Everything that the Govern- 













































enemy. 

At the present time there is more 
policies. A great many things are settled 
of the railroads, of the merchant marine, of our foreign policy 
among them there none of more importance than this 
one. I have thought that for a little while I should like to 
take up three things—the present method of dealing with the 
finances of the Government, the necessity of reforming that 
method, and then show the proposals of your Special Committee 
on the Budget, which are found, first, in the bill that is now 
pending, and, second, in the resolution which is to come up later 
for the modification of the rules of the House. 

And taking up in that order the points that I wisl 
[I shall give my attention, first—and not for very 
present financial methods of the Government. 

With the increased public interest in this matter t 
been great multiplication of magazine articles and newspaper 
editorials and weightier in the reviews dealing with 
the reform of the budget, or, as many of them say, the adop 
of a budget Many of these revi i 
zine articles and newspaper editorials have 
of the criticism of our present method, the criticism of Congr 


s » al + 
Opinion avou 


the 


ditlerence ol 


io be question 


is 


1 to discuss, 


} ‘ + +? 
iong LO tne 


} . 
nere 
articles 
articles 


= 


system. ew 





along with other branches of the Government, has bee 

fied. And we ought to listen to well-informed criticism. But 

along with the helpful criticism, valuable to every stude 

zovernmental affairs, there has ! flood of « edi 

informed criticism. Men who are professional I ! 

kno how to prepare ver) ag all 

ance of information have rushed into print on this question, some 
‘ » 


nmusing,. some oil i yg AL Ghitin ‘ ‘ . &' a4 


pire 
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easily to be distinguished from the genuine 
governmental methods, who have furnished valuable 

n ‘+h we would do well to follow. 
remeniber one article—and I do not intend to mention the 
ime of the writer—in which it is said, in an attack on Congress 
at Ww rritating if it were not amusing, that Congress 
means of finding out, and does not wish 
yn between the Government’s 
too late for the knowl- 


Lhnem 


ould be 
ot know, has no 
ow anything about the relatis 
1ues and its expenditures until it is 
to do any good. 

I do not intend te read in the hearing of the members 

committee the information that is furnished to Congress, 
like 
iv the administrative department to furnish informa- 
appropriating committees. 

are 9 inches by 11 inches, and there are 1,093 pages 
0k of Estimates, in which the heads of the 


should 


who transmits them to the Speaker of the 
the needs of the various bureaus and de- 
coming fiscal year. This copy which I hold 
estimates for the fiscal vear of 19290. 


the Tre: 


estimates ol 


tary of 
House, 
partments for the 

my hand is the 

th that, the 
Secretary of the Treasury 
ntatives a combined statement of 
and balances of the United Government 
mpleted fiscal year. These come to us in a vol- 
are of the same size, 9 inches by 11 
if 200 pages. This came to us at the same 

Estimates came. We have there a combined 
and disbursements for the last 
year for which complete statements could 


isury, 


the 


States 


receipts and 


Represe 


disbursements 


pages 


receipts 


fiscal year that lies be- 
annual report of the Secretary of the 
me! * down the combined state- 
disbursements, with statements of receipts 

for the year ending June 30, 1918, with 
ments of the receipts and disbursements of 

* year next preceding it. We have these full 

e receipts and disbursements for the fiscal year 
1917, compared with the receipts and disburse- 
* onding June 30, 1918, together with estimates 
, but yet uncompleted, year, ending 
came to us last December, and the fiscal year 
ipleted until the 80th of the following June, so, 
that could be done was to make estimates of 
pected in the Treasury and the disbursements 
appropriations that had already been 
And along with that is an 
for still one year more in the future, based on existing 
revenue laws and estimates of receipts and disbursements for 
the year ending June 30, 1920. That is, the estimates came to 
in December, 1918, including the reports, the ascertained 
for the year ending June 30, 1917, and also for the year 

June 30, 1918. Those reports and comparisons were 


for the current 


the 


tne current 


1 
; ’ 
d upon the 


possible deficiencies. 


estimate 


so of the partly completed year then current 
‘us, and the estimates of the expected reve- 
to come, together with the very large Book 
ippropriations needed for the year to come, 
June 30, 1920. These were all in our 

to make the appropriation bills in De- 


for 
I hich these estimates are 
retary of ; ury has sent them 
House imates are sent to the 
priations and t other committees which prepare appropria- 
tion bills bill is prepared by the Committee on 
Naval Affairs, Army bill by the Committee on Military 
Affairs, and so on. There a i i which 
have charge of the preparation of these supply bills. 
Each of these committees spend ne of those 
charge of earrying the larger amounts spend 


in studying estimates, hearing witnesses, examining 


e to remir d Members of the House of 
handled after the Sec- 
to the Speaker of the 


Committce on 


eight committees in all 
; weeks, so1 having 
months, 
the 


bills 


the 


heads of bureaus, divisions, and departments, sometimes calling | 


before the committee the Secretary of War, the Secretary of 
ta other Cabinet member having jurisdiction over the 
department for which the appropriation is being made. 
Volumes of testimony are taken. It is printed and made avail- 
x other Members of Congress who have been busy on 
nittees which are making like investigations for appro- 


Staot or 
SEALLe, OF 


3,7 
wit 


oth: 


to call your attention to one volume that is | 
| Statements of the revenues and expenditures of the last complete: 


administrative | 
bureaus send up, through the Cabinet Secretaries, to the Secre- | 


Along | 
‘stimates of the needs for the coming year, the | 
sends to the Speaker of the House | 


| between receipts and expenditures. 
do not know. 
inches, | 


time | 


a | authority 
iso an estimate for the next year that is | 


| that turned up in 1917. 
| it at all at that time. 


A ppro- | 


| postpone the winning of the war. 


| course, the estimates were abnormal. ' 
| attention to a table, and I should like at this point, Mr, Chair- 
| man, to obtain permission to revise and extend by remarks 50 


priation bills dealing with other departments. Every winter 
there is not only one bill but several on each of which the testi- 
mony fills hundreds, and, in many instances, thousands, of paves, 
No Member of Congress can neglect these volumes of “ committee 
hearings’ and feel that he has done his duty in preparing hin 
Self to vote intelligently on the appropriation bills which are to 
come before the House. It is nevertheless true that the volum: 
of business is so large that every man must deliberately choos; 
the field within which he will do the greater part of his wor! 
and make up his mind to limit his studies in other bills ver 
largely to controverted matters. 
Congress does have, not in one volume but still access}! 

though the information is to be collected from three volume 


fiscal year, estimates of the revenues and expenditures of th, 


| current fiscal year, and estimates of prospective revenues 


expenditure needs for the next ensuing fiscal year. 

Why is not that enough? Well, it is not enough; our present 
method is not satisfactory. It can be improved; it ought to | 
improved; and it is going to be improved very shortly. [Ay 
plause.] But it is not the fool system that some of our foo! 
critics think it is. [Applause.] Some of these gentlemen a 
much more desirous of making strong statements than of muki 
true statements. They tell us that Congress does not know, ha 
no means of knowing, and does not wish to know the relation 
I say that these gentlemen 
They did have the means of knowing, but did no 
eare to use them. 


Why does the present system need improvement? The prin 


} pal reason, in my judzment, is that in spite of the bulk of 
com. | 
j 


contains the estimates there is nowhere a central 
in the preparation of those estimates that will coord 
nate them, that will detect anc make stand out in the bright light 
the overlapping functions of the various departments, the dup! 
cation of services. If we correct their overlappings and dupli 
tions we will improve the service and at the same time sa\ 
considerable amount of money. 

These estimates are made, as has been said, in the va 
pending bureaus, the bureaus that perform services for t] 
people of the United States. Of course, the performan: 
these services costs money. 

The bureaus make an estimate of the work they expect t 
and the amount of money it is going to cost them to do il 
each department of the Government—the State Department, 
Agricultural Department, the Navy Department, and all 
rest—the various bureaus send their estimates to the he: 
the department. The head of the department has authorit: 
to revise, to suggest a recasting of those estimates. It is com- 
monly believed that some of the Cabinet Secretaries do cxer 
cise some control over the bureaus in their department 
that some of them do not. 

I do not feel at liberty to enlarge very much on one incident 
It would have been unwise to mention 


4 


book that 


The war was on, and it was as importan 
to preserve the morale of the people of the United States as il 
was to maintain the morale of the Army. But in one of the 


| departments, the War Department, there were duplicate esti- 
| mates, 


Different bureaus in the War Department had esti- 
mated for the same thing, one item of about 40,000 maclhin¢ 
guns. It was not discovered in the office of the Secretary 01 
War. When all the estimates from ail the departments went 
to the office of the Secretary of the Treasury the thing was 
either not detected there or it was not thought that there was 
power there to correct it. But it was detected; it was discov 
ered in the House Committee on Military Affairs, and the dup 
cation was not appropriated for by duplicate appropriation 
That was one of the reasons why Congress was able t 
down the estimates of that year. 

Gentlemen of the committee, do you realize that the estimat: 


that came to the Sixty-tifth Congress for the fiscal year cndin 
June 30, 1919, amounted to more than $30,000,000,000? 


That 
is what the departments asked for, the War Department, the 


| Navy Department, and all the rest, more than $30,000,000,000 ; 


and the appropriating committees of Congress pared down thost 
estimates and saved more than $5,000,000,000, cutting down (! 


| estimates to a little bit more than $25,000,000,000, whereas (he) 


originally had been a little more than $30,000,000,000. I! 

to be remembered also that this pruning did not prevent jor 
The pruning is not unusual. 
The year ending June 30, 1:19, was an abnormal year, and, of 
But I want to call your 


as to inelude this table, which I do not intend to read in full, 
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dictat t all to the Senate anything about the rules of the 
Senate We intend to keep in our own hands the power that 
the Constitution places in our hands, so that we may be respon- 


nstitution places the responsibility on us, for the 
and the work of the House of Representatives, and 


sible, as the ¢ 


organization 
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we do not put into an act which must pass the Senate any pro- 
vision for reorganization of the working machinery of the 
House, because the Senate has no jurisdiction over the House. 

I may say ip passing that the Senate does not exactly attempt | 
to assu jurisdiction over the House, but occasionally a bill 
comes back from the Senate in such a shape that we hardly 
recognize it. Just in passing I call your attention to one | 
proposal in the resolution modifying our rules, which will come | 
ip later, probably after this bill has been entirely disposed of | 
by the Ser and the President, and which we shall probably 
consider at the next session of Congress. 

One ¢ he provisions in the resolution is to this effect: You 
are all familiar with the fact that if any Member of the House 
proposes an amendment calling for an appropriation which is | 


] the Houst 





not provided for in existing law any Member of can 
stop i It outrary to the rules of the House, and all that is | 
necessary is for a man to make the point of order against 
it tl un appropriation unprovided for in existing law. 
Man: ne such an amendment is thrown out on the floor of the 
House. Chen the bill goes over to the Senate and comes back 
with that amendment in it. Now, we put into this proposed 

‘ n of the rules a provision of this kind, that if any bill 
eomes back from the Senate with an amendment which would 
have been out of order if it had been proposed on the floor of | 
t Hous e House conferees shall not have power to assent 

ij re has first been a vote in the House on each such 

i ! I believe by that we will do a good deal to re- 

ore to the House of Representatives the power and respon- 

he Constitution lays upon our shoulders and which | 
ha ‘ here the development of legislative methods 

1 the Senate {| Applause. ] 

No irst thing we propose to do with regard to the | 
preparation of Book of Estimates is to provide a budget 
bureau in the office of the President, with director and an 
assistant director and a staff sufficient to perform the work. | 
Why in the office of the President? It seemed to your com- | 
mittee that if the budget staff were subordinate to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury—and the other proposal was to have it in 

e Tre iry Department—if the Secretary of the Treasury, 
through the budget staff, should revise estimates coming, say, 


the Navy Department or the War Department or the De- 
Agriculture, at a Cabinet 
War or the Secretary of the Navy or the 
Agriculture would say to the Secretary of the Treas- 


Secre- 


meeting, probably the | 


ur) Hlow is it that you let a bureau chief in your depart- 
mie verride my decisions about my department?” The 
Secretary of the Treasury has no authority over other members 
of the Cabinet. But if we put this dget bureau in the office | 
of the President, put it in the office of the man who has juris- 
diction over members of the Cabinet, then, if any member 


Cabinet attempts to override the budget suggested by 





the director of the budget bureau and approved by the Presi- 
dent, it is not likely that that Cabinet Secretary would last 
very u longer in his office. We would put the preparation 
of the | ret in the office of the man that has authority, and 
l n the hands of a man of equal rank with his associates. 
One « he most important results in the preparation of the 
] ( i believe, will come from the preparation of what 
, called the alternative budget. Under existing | 
W ates must be made each year according to the classi- | 
last year’s appropriation. That is not exactly 
the law, but that is the principle. The esti- 
I e and classified according to the classification of 
riation. That is desirable in order to get a | 
x this yt appropriation with last year’s 
worl Ifow h did this bureau spend last year and how 
much « sk tl year? That is desirable. But if we 
never depart from that rule, we will never be able to get rid 
of the du licat I nad ¢ rl pping If we e f ing to keep 
on doing a thing as it 1 Iways been done, there can be no 
improvement 
So the bill provides that for one year, the ye ending 1922, 
the but bureau shall prepare an alternative budget, with 
such classification and itemization as may seem to the Presi- 
dent to be wise. If we adopt that or any part of it that 
year, then under existing law, which provides that the next | 
year’s estimate shall be classified according to this year’s 


appropriations—if we adopt any of the new classifications 


post d, 


pro- 


that becomes the standard or regular classification for ! 


since ] 
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the next year. So the alternative budget merely coy: 
transition period. 
Mr. BUTLER. May I ask the gentleman question 


Mr. TEMPLE. 

Mr. BUTLER. There is something else to be guarded “ic 
besides duplication. That is overestimation. I would | 
hear my colleague, who is well informed on this subject, 
erence to that matter. Is it or not necessary that there 
be some one inside the budget bureau who is acquainted 
the different services, so that he can advise Congress in 
to it—some man in whom we have confidence— tha 
he turns it over to Congress Congress will have some con{ 
that it has been thoroughly and well prepared? What | 
me the most and has given me more trouble than an 
have been in Congress is these overestimate 
I have found that a bureau chief has asked two or thr 
more than he expected to get, I have disregarded his Ju 
and taken my own. 

Mr. TEMPLE. ‘That is why it is so desirable to have : 
bureau entirely outside of any of the spending department 
the director were subject to the head of one spending 
ment, he might give a little more liberal estimate to the | 
in his own department. But it will be the duty of the 
staff to keep in touch with the work every day in the y 
to see what is going on. Now, many, many times some 
is asked for that we might like to provide for, but we 
must have a better-balanced budget. In making up th 
hold budget you have to allow so much for rent, so m 
food, much for clothing, and so on. If you would 
better house, you say if we have that better house we w 
to ¢ down on food or on clothing. A man in makin: 
household budget has to balance the spending in one 
ment with that of another. We will have to do the sam 

n the preparation of the budget there must be auth 
cut some estimates so as to form a well-balanced budg 

Mr. BUTLER. So we may anticipate that in this 
bureau there will be experts, men of knowledge on all te 
matters with which they have to deal, and men in wl 
will have confidence? 

Mr. TEMPLE. Yes; men in whom we have confide: 
not confidence enough to make us shirk our own respon 
in the matter. Nothing that the budget bureau can do \ 
lieve the Appropriations Committee, or the appropriatin; 
mittees, of Congress from the responsibility of making 
gations of their own, just as they do now, and handli: 
budget as we handle the Book of Estimates. 


Certainly. 


SO 


so 


ul 


Mr. BUTLER. I. should expect, after they report 
budget, on the committee on which I serve, that w 


spend four months examining the estimates—four mo 
solid work. 

Mr. TEMPLE. It is a good thing tuo have the 
mates filtered before it reaches the committee. 

Mr. BUTLER. And thoroughly examined. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEMPLE. I will. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. There is one phase of this matt 
do not quite understand. It is the duty of the budget 
sion, or perhaps the President, to estimate as to the 1 
Suppose, for instance, the expenditures were ascertained 
a certain sum, and the available revenue is not suflici 
meet that sum, would it be mandatory on the budget com! 
or the President to suggest the means by which such 
could be raised? 

Mr. TEMPLE. The Constitution already provides tl 
President shall present to the Congress such discussion 
state of the Union he may desire. Most President 
found it desirable to make suggestions about the 1 
whether tariff or income tax, or anything else. The Pre: 
will continue to do so, I have no doubt, and they will co! 
to do so in connection with the proposed budget of e 
for expenditures, but their suggestions will be no mor 
datory on Congress than they have hitherto. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Of course not; but it would be 
datory or their duty in case the expenditures exceeded 
ticipated revenue to make some recommendation. 

Mr. TEMPLE. I do not know about the use of tli 
“mandatory.” We can not compel the President to perf 
duty. It will be his duty to do it. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Take a situation such as confi 
this fiscal year. It appears that the expenditures for tl 
year will be something over $10,000,000,000 and that ou 
receipts from all available sources will be not to exceed 
billions and a half. Under those circumstances what 
be the duty of the budget bureau? 


as 
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rEMPLE. I think it would be the duty of the President 
the fuets to the attention of Congress and suggest either 
of the revenue laws for the purpose of increasing the 
bond issue. When I say that we have not the 

compel the President I am speaking in terms of a 

it is not with regard to any particular President 
narticular Congress, but Congress at no time has power 
| the President to perform his duties. The pressure of 


i is efficacious on both Presidents and Congresses. 
ONGWORTH. I think in this bill, if I am not mistaken, 
1” is used with reference to this. 

EMPLE. Yes; that question was taken up 
Pre nt of the U States, Mr. Taft, and 


with a 


nited he gave 


nt that it would be proper to make use of that 
| PON Mr. Chairman, will the ntiemal ] 
[PLE Yes 
ANTON. Af l, when the budget is prep: | and 
1 when the appropriating committee has p ed 
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posed revision of the rules, though I firmly believ 
ty. of ch a reorganization of the committees 
ll enable the House to deal with the budg 
he 1 | thi provided in the program of tl 
here shall be an independent audit, so 
iving made the appropriations, will follow them 
the money appropriated has been spent. At 
i system is in the Treasury Department. 
PTLER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
EMPL! Ye 
BI eR { understand this first proposal deals 
4 nd m ssities of government. 
MPU Yes; just as the present Book of Estimate 
pe to get a better and more trustworthy Book 
Lich Che third with the audit and the second w 
order to better effectuate the purpose 
MPL Ye 
i] On 1 cond pi Si n eet mn 
PLI W hie he resolutic providing fo ‘ 
( S$ up. 
UTLER. Yes; we will be at Philippi. 
2 That is not incorporated in this bill, becauss 
it the Senate to have anything to do with the 
e rules of the House any more than we want to 


h the rules 
ious} des 


Lene \ 


of the Senate. 
irable have the 
the Government 
ding departments. 


to audit made by an inde- 
not under the control of 
The people who spend the nmroney 
he proper people to audit the accounts. Of course, 
il be an executive audit. Every disbursing officer will 
have proper accounts and in every one of the depart- 
here will be the ordinary executive audits, but when 
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we come to the independent 
under the control of the same authority rf 
money. 

The Comptroller of the Treasw ‘ 
Treasury Department, quite distinct, as ev« 
from the office of the Comptrolle: he Cu 
troll of the Tr iry will be removed 
Depal nt and his title changed if this bill 
thereat be called the con ptrolk r enera! 
States \lso, the six auditors in the Treasury 
Audits ( the War Department, the Audit 
Department, the Auditor for the State and ¢ 

I 1 ot r i i e¢ 
partments fi hich th i I ‘e 0 r 
Dep ment will also removed fro 
part ( ac I of th vorking 

th ié 4 | 4 
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if we would make a rule in this House—I suppose we would 
have tremendous row with the Senate if we did—but if we 
should make a rule in this House that no Senate amendment 
ould be adopted by the House conferees unless it was germane 
in the House, then you would strike at the root of this ex- 
but you are not going to do it until you do that. 


CONGRESSIONAL 


travagance 
{| Applause. | 

Now, I want to ask the gentleman—I do not want to take 
up all of ; time, he is making a very interesting speech—will 
we be under any more obligation to follow the estimates and 
recommendations of this new-fangled board than we are to 
follow the estimates and recommendations of these various 
departments? 

Mr. TEMPLE. Absolutely not; our powers will remain pre- 
cisely as they are, but the issue may be a little more clearly 
defined. With regard to the amendment in the rules, the 
language proposed, though the legislation is not before the 
House just now, reads as follows: 

To Rule XX, add 


an additional clause as follows: ; 

‘2. Any amendment of the Senate to a general appropriation bill 
which would be in violation of the provisions of clause 2 of Rule XXI, 
if said amendment had originated in the House, shall not be agreed to 

nanagt on the part of the House unless specific authority 

‘ree to such amendment shall be first given by the House by a 
parate vote on every such amendment.” 

I think that would reach precisely the point 
gentleman from Missouri was speaking. 

Mr. BUTLER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEMPLE. I will. 

Mr. BUTLER. Is not that largely the fact now? 
appropriation bill is sent over from the Senate with amend- 
ments added to it we consult with colleagues in the House 
before it goes to conference, and colleagues oftentimes ask that 
the conferees shall not agree to such and such an amendment 
House votes on it. Is not that largely the practice 


bv rs 


to 


of which the 


When an 


til the 
now? 

Mr. TEMPLE. There may be a hazy sort of practice of that 
sort informally, but this will make it the formal rule of the 
House, [ Applause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN, 
pired. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 25 minutes to the 
nan from Indiana [Mr. PurNELL]. [Applause.] 

Mr. PURNEILL. Mr. Chairman, reference has been made a 
number.of times during this debate to the great importance 
of this proposed legislation. It has been said that this is the 

ost important measure the Congress has considered for many 

The creation of a Federal budget system involving, as 
does, a radical change in our fiscal policy is of sufficient 
moment to challenge not only the attention of every Member of 

‘or ss but of every citizen of the Republic as well. The es- 

nt of a budget system is a great reform for which 

l growing demand. Like other great reforms, 
consideration has not been given it until 
intervened. Prior to the war a few extra millions 
appropriated without affecting individual taxpayers. 
iat the people are burdened with taxes and compelled to 
ort the Government largely by direct taxation, the paying 
has turned its attention toward Government expendi- 

The creation of a budget systenr has been urged by 

ists and statesmen for many years. 30th political 

have declared in favor of such a system. But, until now, 

of the United States has not undertaken to give 

It has been my pleasure 

ge during the last few days to mingle with the people 

ict. They are vitally interested in the curtailment 

less expenditures and are demanding a “return to that 
ty which democratic Government.” The peo- 
reduction in the high cost of government 
in the high cost of living. I am quite 
welcome any change in the financial policy 

Which will serve these ends. President 

effort during his administration to establish a 

But until Congress recently authorized the ap- 
this special committee to conduct hearings, study 
report a bill nothing definite has really been 


The time of the gentleman has again ex- 


gentle- 


eh a 


S rious 


efits a 
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Government 
adh sail 
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pointment of 
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undertaken. 

I want the very great appreciation I feel for the 
conferred upon me in being named a member of this 
special committee. I regard it as a privilege to have been able 
to sit with the distinguished members of this committee through 
the hearings and deliberations which have resulted in the pre- 
sentation of this bill to the House. I realize that I have con- 
tributed little as a member of this committee and have received 
much. For this opportunity I want to publicly express my 
sratitude, 


to express 


honor 
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Before saying anything about the budget system, it 
perhaps be better to say something concerning the ey 
system is expected to cure. It is generally agreed thy» 
present method of preparing and presenting the annua) 
mates of expenditures for the ensuing year is both uns 
and unbusinesslike. Under our present system the burea 
boards of the various departments of the Governmen 
up their oy. estimates early in the fall of the money th 
need or desire to spend for the coming fiscal year. These , 
mates are prepared without regard for the financial cor 
of the country and without regard for estimated reveni: 
an illustration I will take the Department of Agricultur 
I am a member of the Committee on Agriculture and 
something of its method of making appropriations. ‘4 
partment of Agriculture has many bureaus under it, 
the Forest Service, Bureau of Chemistry, Bureau of Px, 
dustry, Bureau of Animal Industry, Weather Bureau, Depar 
ment of Farm Management, Bureau of Soils, Bureau o;! 
mology, Bureau of Biological Survey, Bureau of Publi: 
Bureau of Crop Estimates, States Relations Service, Bu 
Public Roads, Bureau of Markets, Insecticide and F 
Board, Federal Horticultural Board, as well as numerou 
lesser activities. As stated, these several bureaus or 
prepare in the early fall their own estimates of thi 
needed for their several departments during the comin: 
Kach bureau chief or board head is naturally enthusiast 
the work of his organization. He desires to see it expa: 
grow. He therefore includes in his estimate of expenditu: 
only the actual needs of his department but also incorporat 
dollars and cents*his desires and ambitions for the futw 
der our present system he does more than that. 

He knows from experience that when his estimate 
Congress it will be materially reduced. He therefore ji: 
his estimate in anticipation of a substantial cut by ( 
These estimates from the various bureaus are next sul) 
to the Secretary of Agriculture, who is the department 
He then has in his possession the estimates for all of the 1 
the Department of Agriculture desires to expend duri: 
coming fiscal year. It is perfectly clear that the Seer: 
Agriculture can not give to these estimates the close, 
like scrutiny that is desired. He has no organizaton 
chinery by which he can determine the correctness of t] 
mates. He must depend upon the heads of his various bu 
and it necessarily follows that he must accept their est 
at their face value. He naturally gives them his fori 
proval. In doing so he relies upon Congress to scruti! 
estimates and determine their merit. He trusts the Co: 
on Agriculture to go over the estimates item by item and 
pass upon them. The Committee on Agriculture and t! 
gress itself must therefore bear the full responsibility f 
appropriations as may be made. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 

Mr. PURNELL. I will. 

Mr. TILSON. Is it not the custom for the Comm 
Agriculture and other committees of the House to cal! 
them the very men who made these estimates in the first 

Mr. PURNELL. The gentleman is absolutely right. 

Mr. TILSON. And, as a rule, nobody else is called 
cept some one in that particular bureau? 

Mr. PURNELL. Let me say in furtherance of that 
that the very thing that happens is that these men w! 
previously prepared the estimates come up with addition: 
ments to show that they ought to be adopted. 

Mr. TILSON. And they are well prepared and but! 
with arguments, whereas the honest Member of Conger: 
is trying to investigate this particular bureau is han 
by lack of information? 

Mr. PURNELL. Yes; he is at a decided disadvantage 
bers of the Committee on Agriculture do not and can 
expected to have that full knowledge of the needs of ¢! 
partment that should be present in those charged with 1! 
of finally passing upon them. It is a physical impossibi! 
members of the committee or of the House to go over 
various items were they qualified to do so. Herein 
most serious objection to our present system. There is no 
responsibility for the estimates. The people, who, aft 
must pay the bills, do not know whether the executive or 
lative branch of the Government should be held respons! 
the expenditure of public money. Too often the public 
that responsibility upon the Congress of the United 
when, as a matter of fact, those who prepare the esti 
should bear the responsibility. The truth is, as was ¢ 
developed during the hearings before this committee, the ‘ 
gress is in reality the economical branch of the Govern! 
Covering a period of 20 years the Congress has, with but 


~ 
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three exceptions, reduced the annual estimates as presented 
the Executive. ‘There is a general feeling that the Congress 
extravagant and wasteful, when, as a matter of fact, it is 

watchdog of the Treasury. 
rhe gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. TEMPLE] touched upon 
point admirably a while ago when he gave a concrete ex- 
ple covering a period of 20 years. The Congress has, with 
-iwo single exceptions, and one of those doubtful, reduced 
annual estimates presented by the executive branch of the 
yernment. Now, I know there is a general feeling over the 
niry—I have met it in my district and I dare say every Mem- 
here has met it in his—a feeling that the Congress of the 
ed States is the profligate branch of the Government, when, 
matter of fact, the Congress of the United States is really 

. money-saving branch. 

(hat which is true of the Agricultural Department is, of 
rse, true of every other department of the Government. 
\fter the Secretary of Agriculture, Secretary of the Navy, Secre- 
if War, Secretary of State, the Postmaster General, Secre- 
y of Labor, and the other department heads have collected 
estimates from their various bureau chiefs they are by law 
iired to submit them to the Secretary of the Treasury. The 
etary of the Treasury is required by law to compile and 
nt these various requests in what is known as the Book of 
iistimates. This is dene not later than October 15 of each year. 


this connection it is well to remember that the Secretary of | appropriating committees conduct hearings and determine as 


lreasury has no power whatever to increase or decrease the 


ates. He has no power to even suggest a revision. He | 


ts in a clerical capacity only. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Will the gentleman yield? 

Ir. PURNELL. With pleasure. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Will you please cite the law 
t makes it impossible for the Secretary and the heads of the 

partenents to make a reduction of these estimates? 

Mr. PURNELL. I will say to the gentleman that I can not 
the law, but from almost every witness who appeared before 
‘committee we traced the Book of Estimates from the vari- 


is bureau heads until it reached the Congress of the United 


tates, and without an exception we were told that the Secre- 


of the Treasury had absolutely no authority whatever to 
vise, eriticize, suggest revision, or change, but that his duty 
s purely clerical and consisted merely in compiling that which 
given to him by the various department heads of the Goy- 
ment, 
Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Let me take just a moment 
ore. I will say that the reverse opinion prevailed in the de- 
irtment during the 18 years I was there, and I know it oper- 


Ir, PURNELL. The gentleman had 18 years experience and 

peared before our committee and gave us a great deal of valu- 

information. Is the statement that I have just made cor- 
that the Secretary of the Treasury has no power to 

To 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. I do not concur in that viev 

ecause I know at times he has revised and reduced. 

Mr. PURNELL. Let me ask the gentleman if that is the gen- 
| practice? 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. I can not answer as to any 
es aside from those I know. I would not presume to say 
hat people had done when I was not there and cases I did not 


‘ 


ich it is impossible for the Secretary to do these things. If 

is such a law, I would like to find it, and I took it for 

ted that the gentleman would be able to cite the statute. 
was the reason for my question. 

Mr. PURNELL. I will say to the gentleman that I made 
statement upon the authority of the numerous gentlemen 
appeared before our special committee and made the 

ement, 


\t the beginning of each regular session of Congress in 
‘ecember these estimates are by law required to be sub- 
ted by the Secretary of the Treasury to Congress. It is 
to be seen that when these estimates reach Congress 
ado not in any particular represent the real, rock-bottom 
ncial needs of the Government. They do not represent an 
estimate of these needs. What Congress should get 
bed-rock estimate of governmental needs for the coming 
What it really gets in the Book of Estimates is real 


e plus aspirations, ambitions, and anticipation of redu 
nn by Congress all expressed in ‘terms of finance. 
Che next step in the present system is the consideration of 
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mittee and were considered by Congress in a single appro- 
priation bill. As the country increased in population and 
wealth the duties of Congress increased until we now have 14 an 
nual appropriation bills. Eight committees now prepare and rv 

port appropriation bills. The Committee on Agriculture appro 
priates for the Department of Agriculture; the Military Affairs 
Committee appropriates for the War Department; the Naval 
Affairs Committee appropriates for the Navy Department; the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs appropriates for the Diplomatic 
and Consular Service ; the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads appropriates for the Postal Service; the Committee on 
Indian Affairs appropriates for the Indian Service; the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors appropriates for internal water 
Ways and harbor improvements; and the Committee on Appro 
priations has jurisdiction over the following six bills for the 
support of the Government: First, the legislative, executive, 
and judicial bill, providing for the salary and certain othe) 
expenditures of the departments; second, the sundry civil 
expense bill; third, the fortification and coast-defense bill; 
fourth, the District of Columbia bill; fifth, the pensions bill; 
sixth, all bills providing for deficiencies in any of the Govern- 
ment departments. These deficiency bills are always necessary, 
because the departments do not always get what they need in 
the first place, and also because unforeseen circumstances fr 

quently arise necessitating increased expenditures. The several 


far as possible the real merits of the several estimates, but it 
is clear that no committee, however careful it may be, can 
really know the true merit of the demands made. A bill 
finally agreed upon by the committee and reported to the House 
for consideration. 

Another objection to our system is that the several appro- 
priating committees appropriate money without any regard 
to any general financial policies. The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury is not consulted by any of the committees to determine 
what effect any bill will have on the Publie Treasury. The 
Ixecutive being without responsibility in the matter of pre- 
paring a financial program has no financial policy. Congress 
itself has no financial policy other than the general desire and 
determination to reduce rather than increase estimates. The 
Ways and Mears Committee has jurisdiction over all bills relat- 
ing to the raising of revenue. There is no connection whatever 
between the Ways and Means Committee, which raises the reve- 
nue, and the appropriating committees, which provide for its 
expenditure. It is therefore quite clear that these various pro 
esses are carried on from year to year without regard for any 
veneral financial policy on the part of either executive or legis 
lative branch of the Government. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Will the gentleman please yield for 
a question ? 

Mr. PURNELL. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Under the topic that you are now 
discussing I would imagine that the lump-sum appropriations ar 
allowed or made. Now, does this budget system provide for any 
check upon lump-sum appropriations, giving free hand to spend 
a certain amount that is not specified or the use of which is not 
designated when the appropriation is made? Is there any che 


| on that in this system proposed ? 


Mr. PURNELL. I would not undertake to answer the gentle- 


| man’s question by yes or no. But this system that we hope to 
about. I simply wanted the citation of the law under 


© estimates by the various appropriating committees and the | 


ssage of bills to meet the needs. In the early years of 


Government the estimates were submitted to one com-! 
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adopt by this bill will put responsibility on somebody at every 
stage of the proceedings, and that is the thing that has been lack- 
ing heretofore. Departments have requested money, the Presi- 
dent has transmitted the requests to us, and we have appropri- 
ated money, and the people have never known who was directly 
responsible for it. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Will the item always be specified 
for which the appropriation is to be made? 

\ir. PURNELL. In the budget as it comes to Congress? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. PURNELL. Absolutely; yes, sir. The question as to just 
how far down the line this budget shall go is one that was dis 
cussed in the committee, and Ll am not sure that it has been det 
nitely determined ; but, as far as I am concerned, I v 
to have it go down to the individual clerks, so that those wl 
are charged with the responsibility of passing upon the budzet 
will know absolutely whether or not the thing asked 
ally needed. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. To know what it 


) 
Mr. PURNELL. Certainly. 
Mr. RICKETTS. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. PURNELL. Certainly. 
Mr. RICKETYS. It has been the practice of Congres I 
understand it, in making appropriations to give lump-sum ay 


vould be glad 





os 
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heads of the departments for miscellaneous 


propriations to the 
purposes. Does the gentleman think that a good practice? 
Mr. PURNELL. I do not. 
Mr. RICKETTS. Does the gentleman think by the adoption | 


of this law and the enactment of this legislation that that can 
be prevented ? 

Mr. PURNELL. I do. 

Mr. EVANS of Nebraska. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PURNELL. I will be glad to yield. 

Mr. EVANS of Nebraska. Is there anything in the law, how 
ever, which in itself prevents that; and, if so, what? 

Mr. PURNELL. Yeu mean in this particular law? 

Mr. EVANS of Nebraska. Yes; in this particular law. 

Mr. PU RNELL. No; there is not. 

Mr. EVANS of Nebraska. It must be a policy to be devel- 
oped: 

Mr. PURNELL. ‘This is the skeleton of a basie plan, and ex- 


perience will help us add to it and work out the det ‘ils. 


Mr. EVANS of Nebraska. With reference to the responsi- 
bility which the gentleman has just suggested, in what way will 
this law fasten the responsibility for an estimate on a bureau or 
department that the present law does not? 

Mr. PURNELE. Well, I will be glad to answer the gentle 

question. 

Under the present system it is pretty hard to say where respon- 
sibility lies. The head of a bureau, who is enthusiastic about 
the work of his particular bureau—and, as Dr. TEMPLE very well 

a moment ago, that is a commendable trait—includes in his 
estimate when he prepares it in the fall, not only his real needs 
but his hopes and ambitions for the future, and, as I said a mo- 

ago, he adds to it more than that. He knows from experi- 

en will get a substantial cut when he comes up here, and he 
idds to his absolute needs and his hopes and ambitions the sub- 
tial eut which he expects to get, and expresses it all in dollars 

i cents. He passes that on to the head of his department, for 
instance, the Secretary of Agriculture. The Secretary of Agri- 
culture has the power, perhaps, to whittle it down, but the ties 
of friendship, association, and politics sometimes forbid that, I 
am sure; so it is passed from the Secretary of Agriculture to 
the Seeretary of the Treasury, who acts in a clerical capacity 


and compiles it with other estimates and incorporates it in the 
Book of Estimates. Now then, where is the responsibility? Is if 
on the bureau heads? Is it on the Secretary of Agriculture? 
Ts it on the President of the United States? Oris it on Congress? 


We do not know. But I will say to yeu that under this proposed 
bill the responsibility will be determinable at every stage in the | 
proceeding, because we are going to fix responsibility, in the first 
instance, upon the President, to say exactly what money is 
needed and what money is not needed for the running of the 
G I and whenever he incorporates that in his budget 
ver to this body, that responsibility immediately 


yn his shoulders to our shoulders. 


MOC ir 


Now, we did not want to handicap the President or tie his 
hands in any particular, and we have tried to give him under 
this bill all of the machinery necessary to determine exactly 

hat the Government will need. 

Mr. BVANS of Nebraska. Wil! the gentleman yield further 

Mr. PURNELL. I will be glad to. 

Mr. EVA NS of Nebraska. I am for the bill and I am going 
to vote for it, but I think we are expecting it to be a panacea 
Oo s th vill never be cured. Has not the head of the | 
bu u just as much responsibility now as he will have under 
this law adopted? Why will not he operate exactly under 

MK ne motive as he does now? And along with it the Presi- 
le now | the power to cut estimates, and, of course, could, 
if ] bad the machinery; and why could he not empower the | 
S tar the Treasury, outside of the Secretary’s own esti 
l hat very thing? 

PURNELL. The gentleman has answered his own ques 

ti iH the power but he has not the machinery. 
sides that, let me suggest something else: None of us 
overlook the value of public sentiment, do we? If the people 
of the United States, from whose pockets we take the money 
to defray the expenses of the Government, know in every in- 
stance who is So pra for ae it and doling it out— 
if we are successful in bringing abo that condition—we shall 
have gone far nen removing he evils that exist to-day. 
Of course, I do not contend, nor do any of the older members 
on this committee, who have had a greater number of years’ 
experience, contend, that this bill, if adopted, will of itself 


from the very first moment of its adoption prove a panacea for 
all the ills from which we suffer, but it is a starting point. 
Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 


man yield for an interruption? 


| office of the President, 
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Mr. PURNELL. I will be glad to. | 
question the gentleman propounds. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. ¥ON. 
tleman to the test, because I know he could do it. But IT wa t 
to make this observation: I have known of numerous instance: 
in which heads of departments have gone to the White ae e 
for the indorsement of questions of large extensions of ay 
priations, and I have never known of an instance in which 1 th ey 
failed to get what they went for. 

Mr. PURNELL. I have no doubt 


eorrect. 


will try to answer ; 


do not want to put the 


but that the gentlema q 


TILSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
for one question ? : 
Mr. PURNELL. Yes. 
Mr. TILSON. For many years—for 15 years, as the ee 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Tempre] has shown—it has } 


within the power of the President to reduce the estimates of 
his department chiefs, and they have come in here and | 
been reduced by Congress many hundreds of millions of dollars 
in the last 16 years, and yet the notion has gone out throug! 
the newspapers and magazines and all over the country tha‘ 
Congress has been the responsible one and the extravagant one 
How does the gentleman propose by this bill to cure that Dor 
he expect in future that the people will lay the charge whe 
belongs, nn in the same blissful state of ignorance 
they have been in in the last 15 or 20 years? 

Mr. PURNELL. Tf think I can answer the gentleman's « 
tion by one simple announcement, and that is that this bi 
the responsibility the expenditure of Government fun 
believe it absolutely fixes that responsibility, and with t! 
sponsibility fixed and determined, I will trust the American | 
ple to keep in mind those who are responsible. [Applause 


or £0 


tor 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from I: 
has expired. 

Mr. PURNELL. May I have some more time, Mr. Chair 

Mr. GOOD. The time is nearly all gone, but T will viel 
the gentleman five minutes more 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana is re 
for five minutes more. 

Mr. PURNELL. I thank the gentleman. 

I have only hinted at some of the objections to our pr 
system. They can well be summed up with the statenx 





there is now no fixed responsibility for the estimates and 
coordination in the raising and spending of the public fu 
The budget system is offered as a remedy for these evils. | 


believed that the adopfion of a budget system will not 
sult in fixing responsibility and coordinating the financia 


ations of the Government, but that it will prevent was 
lapping, duplication, and extravagance. 
What is the budget system? The word “ budget” is de} 


*‘hbougette ”’ which translated mea 
in dealing with the raising 


French word 
It is a term used 


from the 
little bag.” 


expending of money by local or national governments, cor] 

tions, or other bodies which have to deal with questions ot 

kind. The term was first used by the British. The pouch 
which the chancellor of the exchequer earried his fina 

papers to Parliament was called “ the budget.’ 


s of a budget system that can be apy 
are as follows: First, the | 


rhe essential element 
under our form of government 
ration of the annual estimates; second, the procedure in ‘ 
gress in relation the estimates; and, third, a contro 
the expenditures through an organization with power of « 


and audit. 

his bill provides that the President shall bear full re 
sibility for all estimates submitted to Congress. He shi 
charged with the duty of saying to Congress and the pub! 
well just what money is needed to run the Government [01 
ensuing year. It is hoped that his presentation of the buds 
Congress will be an annual event; that it will serve to focus 


public mind upen Government finances, and that the public 
follow the progress of the budget from the time it leave 
President’s hands until it has been increased, decreased. 
cepted by the legislative branch of the Government. | 
clearly fix upon the Executive a responsibility that is now 
vided. I regard this as the one great thing to be accompils 

by this bill. In fixing responsibility upon the President 
have taken every precaution to see that his hands shall be Pp 
fectly free and that he shall be iimited only by the conscious! 

of that responsibility. We have provided him with all necess 
machinery to determine the real needs of the Government. rhe 
bill provides for the creation of a bureau of the budget in | 
with a director and assistant director, 
be appointed him and removable at his will. It is provided 
that the director and assistant director shall receive salaries 0! 
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1.000 and $7,500 a year, respectively. It is hoped that through 
of experience and opportunity to know there will grow 
in the bureau of the budget an efficient corps of trained ex- 
ts, whose tenure of office shall be indefinite and whose de- 
‘o serve the Government shall not be hampered or affected 
ny change of administration. It will be the duty of the 
vet bureau to provide the President with a broad, compre- 
sive view of the finances and needs of the Government, which 
heretofore been unable to get. The budget, when sub- 
ted by the President to Congress, will contain not only a 
ment of proposed expenditures but also an estimate of 
enues. If extravagance, waste, and duplication exist, the 
sident will be held to strict accountability for, their con- 
tinuation. 
second step in the proposed legislation is the considera- 
of the budget by Congress. With the submission of the 


| to Congress by the President that body assumes full re- 
‘ bility. It is no longer an Executive budget, but is a legis- 

budget. If the estimates as submitted are reduced by 
(Congress. it will be for the people to determine whether the 


iential demands were extravagant or whether the Con- 
; is short-sighted and niggardly. On the other hand, if the 
iates of the President be increased by Congress, an issue 
at onee be made which the people will have an opportunity 
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iss upon at the next election. Much has been said concern. | 


+} 


he British system, which does not permit an increase of 
stimates as submitted. Such a plan, in my judgment, is 
1 harmony with our theory of government, and should not 

eorporated in our system. This is a government of the peo- 
and by the people, and we are their direct representatives. 
rhey ask for no greater safeguard than to know where respon- 
lies. This bill will give them that protection. 


| shall not enter into a discussion at this time of the pro- | 
| change in the rules of the House, although it seems to 


been made an issue in this debate. That question does 
properly enter into the establishment of budgetary legisla- 
That is a matter for future consideration. I want to say 
issing, however, that we can not help but be considered 
lict in our duty if we vote to regulate the executive branch 
Government and refuse to regulate ourselves. It is suffi- 
to say at this time that it was the unanimous judgment 
le committee that this bill as reported should be enacted 
law. 
fhe third step, and a most important one, is the audit and 


trol of the expenditures of the Government. Heretofore the | 


cutive branch of the Government has occupied the awkward 
tion of auditing its own accounts. All are agreed that this 
vrong in principle. It was the unanimous judgment of the 
committee that the power of audit and control should be lodged 
lh the legislative rather than the spending branch of the Goy- 
ment. We propose to clothe the Executive with full power to 
‘y and determine the financial needs of the Government as 
as make estimates therefor. We reserve to the Congress 
power of making the appropriations and of seeing that the 
is properly spent. This bill provides for an officer to be 

n as the comptroller general, whose duty it shall be to 

t and pass upon the legality of all Government expendi- 
He shall be responsible only to Congress and shall be 
able by Congress alone, and then only for cause. He and 


ssistant are to be appointed by the President, with the ap- | 


ul and consent of the Senate. The creation of this inde- 
nt auditing department will accomplish three things. It 
e to keep the Congress informed as to actual conditions 
inding the expenditure of public funds. It will serve as a 
on the President in the preparation of the budget. It will 
every Cabinet officer and department head to make a 
of his department and know its real financial needs. 
are, in brief, the salient features of the proposed bill 
hactment of this bill and the creation of a budget system 
the Federal Government will mark a great epoch in the 
ory of the Nation. It will go far. toward the prevention of 
le, extravagance, and duplication. It will result in a great 
ng to the peop!e from whose pockets the Government must 
ithe money to earry on its operations. If it does nothing 
‘than fix responsibility in the expenditure of their money, 
ill have earned the thanks of a grateful people. [| Applause. } 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to revise and extend 
marks, and I yield back the balance of my time. 
the CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the gentleman's request 
'l be granted. 
There was no objection. 
Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes 
the gentleman from Texas |Mr, Jones]. 
the CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas is recognized 
lor 20 minutes, 


\T 


Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of th 
committee, I do not think I shall use anything like 20 minute 
I did not come to make a speech: 1] 
remarks. 

I think the benefits to be derived from t) le lat 


shall only submit a few 


i iS els ion, Like 
the reports of Mr. Bryan’s political death, have been er) 
much exaggerated. I shall support the measure because of the 
manifest need for a change in the present iethod of sub 


mitting estimates, but I am not as sanguine with reference to 
it as a great many who have spoken seem to be. Because o 
the apparent success of the plan elsewhere it deserves a tria 
and I think it will prove of merit. But there is no need 
raising false hopes or deceiving ourselves into believing it 
a panacea for all national ills. It provides for a budg 
system; that is, the submitting of estimates through the offic 
of the President. But he can do everything, if I understand 
the situation correctly, at the present time, that he can 
under the terms of this bill. Therefore practically all that is to 
be accomplished by the provisions of the bill that is before th 
House is to provide the machinery of a few directors and clerk: 
to carry out what he already has the power to do, and to lay 
the predicate for additional legislation in the future. 

Now, of course everyone realizes that it is important to hav 
economy in the affairs of government. I have not been 
Member of Congress long, but for a number of years I li: 
kept up, in a general way, with the proceedings here. Dw 
that time I have in a number of instances read the recon 
mendations of a President of the United States, but I hav 
not in a single instance known a President in his message to 
recommend to Congress the cutting down of any estimated 
propriation for any department. Have you? 

Now, the statement has been repeated frequently in the 
discussion of this measure that it fixes the responsibility i 
sincerely hope this may be the effect. The furnishing of 
central channel through which all estimates must pass, al 
the placing of expert cirectors in charge should at least obviate 
some of the duplicati of work now being done by some of 
the departments, and to this extent at least the system pos 
sesses real merit. 


I expect to support this measure in the hope that it tay 
accomplish something of value. 
I do not see how it can do any particular harm. But when 


you come to a presidential election, how much attention is paid 
to the expenses of the Government? ‘There are other issues 
which control presidential elections—the question of prepared 
ness, the question of Panama Canal tolls, or reciprocity, or the 
tariff, or some of those other issues. Of course, both parties 
accuse each other of extravagance, or, rather, the out party 
always accuses the in party with being extravagant, but they 
are never specific in their charges in national campaigns; and 
that issue will not be made in presidential elections, in so far 
as the practical side of the question is coneerned. The [resi 
dent is in a position whereby he can use the various depart 
ments that are created for the purpose of carrying on his own 
policies, of extending his own powers—they are creatures 0! 
his own creation—and of creating and establishing and main 
taining his own prestige. I am speaking impersonally now, 
and through the history of the Government the President has in 
1 


many instances recommended the creation of additional bu 


i 
reaus, or the extension of others already under way, but not 
their elimination. 

What I want to say particularly is this: That this is but a 
step, as has already been said by some members of the specia 
committee—and they have done fine work; I want to say tha 
but this is but a step to more legislation, which means the con 
centration of additional powers in the House of Representatives 
in the hands of a few men. It is proposed to create a com 

‘ ) 


inittee of 35 members to have practical control of the legisla 
tion, in so far as legislation is concerned, in this country. It 
is now being done by committees consisting of over 100 mem- 
bers, and they are busy every day in the year working on 
estimates, 

Now, listen: It is true that hearings are to be conducted 
ihe various committees, but when you deprive a commiitee « 
the power to recommend appropriations, by that very act you 
take away the incentive to conduct the investigations, and | 
tically all the investigations with reference to appropriations 
will be made by this committee of 35. I submit that they wi 
not know as much about the Indian affairs appropriations 
river and harbor appropriations or Army and Navy appropr 
tions as the present committees would know. It is all 
have a single budget recommended through the offic 
President in order to fix the responsibility. 

But when it gets up here it ought to be broken up among the 
various committees, so that the differe members could b 
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o entrated in f the 
instance, an illustra- 
ceomplished by this change, 
the House. 
two or 


some o com 


‘Take, for 
ill bea 
oreign Commerce Committee of 
should be broken up 
That may not be a popular thing 
nevertheless. Take the Calendar of the House. 
on thi alendar reported to the House were re- 
commi when there are more than 50 
the House ily half the important legisla- 
Congress the Committee on 
‘no objection to tl 
gut let me make a 
broad It ought 
transporta- 
ommittee on corpo! 
I ean n | different 
hether an} 
a number 
subjects considered by 
used to ‘an half the 
Now, just as an illustrati 
committee on transportation, the bi 
vear they could have gone into the considera- 
matters, 1} railway bill could have 
day of July and that matter have 
body before this date. Other cislation 
' been in a greater degree of completion tha 


time. 


omnrnittee into 


Lo 


il ( 


17 fees, com- 
Practi 
is reporte 
ign Commerce at 
work. 


too 
committee 


nd it do 


une 
word is 
instal on 
‘ations, 
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the suggested 


different 


Ol 
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SUD- 
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of 


names 
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‘ommittee ‘ommerce 
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is generally mie 


nortant affairs of countr’ 


‘ ‘ 


so that at 


reported by 


disposed o 
also 
pres nt 
marcel 
Members of } ( » you will get effi- 
‘Il-considered legislati to a greater ree than 
the present tims 
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that S750,.000,000 hk 
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committee, Hon 
no longer a Member 
its hardest workers and 
\ mat he had three days in which 
$750,000,000 appropriation 
CANNON. Will the gent! 
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last Sessio ecommendation 
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most efficient 
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ration of 
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vyho Is 
Ts, 
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elnan vie d 


n deficiency | 


were 


vil] 
earings Con 


Wor 


Precisely. 
assign men to a partic 
a the bill t committee. I will 
Ss: In this House of 4385 Members would the 
the legislation and put it in the hands oi 
the ut until that 
ed, when it could not do half the work? 
CANNON. May I have half a mit 
JONES of Texas Yes, 
CANNON. The committees this House ; 
legislate, and the legislation 
hills, and that leads to extravagance 
their and pay 
riations would follow the 


idered and it 


lexas I would not ilar 


th 


centle 


t rather assign 0 ask 


one Co 


and let others stand « committee had 


ite to ni 


ol re clothed with 


Lo foes 
tron 
duties 


perform more attention 


1 


ms had been inte 


What the gentleman says is true, and it 
appropriation b 
On the other hand, I think it 
becaus will have one great committee 
all the appropriations. They will have 
an not fight them much, because they will 
ypriations, and they will be tying leg 
bills 1 than ever ur amend 
rules, 
of the Ho 


the Comynitt 


that. 


vou 


not 
ve abso- 
you « 
appre isln- 


priation ore less we 


entoree the 


At’ ies, oO au Uhiess 
Mr. CANNON 
consider legislation most it ’ 
Whole House on the state of the Union. There are thi 
bers of committee. I have been a young Memb 
and I have been an old Member of Congress, and 
centieman that this greatest of all commit 
a quorum. It takes two terms 
and sometimes never, for 2 Member 
mception of his duty. 

fr. JONES cf Texas. TI! 


ihe sreat committee 


telligently 


can 
ot the 
that 
eress 
to the 
mands and somet 
terms of Congress 
re 
4 ie gentleman a Member « 
eres ‘vernal years before I was born. , consequently 
knows a great more about legislation than I know ] 
‘© boyhood. I h ai onfidence in 


Con 
he 
deal 
hava ry hin i 
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his judgment, and I know that my experience is not as 1 


[ know that my judgment is not as good as his: but 7 


| have read this bill carefully, and within the four corne: 


| this paper I can not find a single 


say, | 


Inter- | 
It | 
| bility 
| ders of the men who constitute the House. 


rience 


mn, | 
| culties that 
been | 


peen | 


n we | 


; not 


| priation 
| selves, 


appropriated to con- | 


entence that will corre: 
evils he has suggested. 

Mr. CANNON, I concede the gentleman’s indus: 
ability as well, and I am serious when I say that. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I thank the gentleman. 
asking for a compliment. 

Mr. CANNON. It is true nevertheless. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I thank the W he 
have one committee of 35, which has practically all the resp 
of this House, we will have a smaller attendance 
we have a little more responsibility placed on the 
| Applause. | 
you men who came here within the limit of m 

wanting to do somcthing and expecting to do 
mnection with the legislation Congress. Yet | 
they happened to be assigned to a committee which had 1 
to do, because when they came here some committ 
had control of the legislation had practically all the ti 
have measure lost interest, and simply proceed to \ 
the propositions that up. I ze ti 
the gentleman $ 
they can be corrected by this legislation. 

Mr. HASTINGS. If the gentleman will yield, I wan 
phasize what he is saying, that it is especially true at 
of when we hi only three mont 
nothing is passed except the appropriation bill: 
would the other 400 Members this House 

the committee of 35 do during a short 
when no other legislation except 
bills? Of course, having do 

and having no responsibility, a 
be here, and doubt if vou would 


gentleman. 


har 
wien 
show 


in of 


in a 


various come 


session Congress, 
when 
what ol 
on session 
enacted 
nothing 
2Sreat un 


hive 


eTeSs, is ih 


to hel 
inv o| 


not quorum 


| Washington. 


| but 
i that are 
i the vi 


| being 
| this Government 


Mr. JONES of Texas L think ‘that statement is 
the principal thing I am trying to emphasiz 

of men absolutely can not conduct the 
necessary make the appropriations to 
with this extensive work that being 
departments and the various activities 
conducted by the various bureaus and institut 
has created. 

Mr. PURNELL. Of course the gentleman understan 
the question of changing the rules of the House is « 
separate from the proposed legislation that is before the 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I recognize that, and it is 
last 5 miles of a man’s journey to a town that 

The gentleman in his own speech here a few 
that if we reformed the executive depa1 
reform ourselves, we would be shown in 
was the substance of what he said a whil 
this bill calls for the changing o 


committee 35 
lo 
Government, is 


irious 


H 
— 


the 
awa 
suggested 
did not 
light. That 
and the enactment 
rules, does it not? 

Mr. PURNELL. 


ago 


* vl 
ana 
of 


it does not necessarily call for it. 1 


| express my individual opinion that we would be lax 


as riders upon ap- j 
If those comMm- | 
to | 
legislation, where | 


ilis, | 


| ment 
There 


duty if we regulated the executive branch of the Gov: 
and did not regulate ourselves. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Does 
make an argument along that 
comes up? 

Mr. PURNELL. I expect to. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. And I have an idea that the gent! 
will elaborate on it considerably. ‘Therefore the bills are 
tricably voked together; the one is a part of the other i 
i] one is a step in a two-step journey. 

Mr. PURNELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. PURNELL. I think somebody ought to make th 
in fairness to the committee that had the matter in ch: 
was no attempt to conceal anything, and that is wh 
two were reported together, because we wanted to be 
the membership of the House. I do not believe there is : 
sire to try to concentrate power in any place unnecessaril) 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I thank the gentleman; if any 
have said would have that interpretation or meaning, I w: 
withdraw any such suggestion or imputation. I think the 
mittee did a fine lot of work. I have read a considerab! 
of the hearings, not all, and I congratulate the committ 


not the gentleman ex) 
line when the other prop 


| only on the work but the form and manner in which the 


| they have finished their work, 
; commences, 
i sidered unless it 


sented it to the House for 


) 


consideration. Nevertheless 
the responsibility of the U 
and we can not have this legislation proper!) 


is properly discussed. 
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i maintain that perhaps you have accomplished something in 
,roviding the machinery whereby the President of the United 
States may have uniform estimates ; you may do away with some 
f the overlapping in the different departments where one depart- 
ment does a little work that is done in some other department; 
hut I submit te you that the chance of getting economy in this 
Covernment, the chance of reducing the expenses of this Govern- 
ment comes from a determination of the people whom you and 
1 as Members of Congress go back to for reelection and they ask 
‘bout these various things, and not in a presidential election, 

hep great issues overshadow this particular issue. 

Therefore in the future, as in the past, the economy of Gov- 
ernment expenditure will be in the House of Representatives, 





ind not with the President. As a direct coroHary of that I say | 


that whenever you place too much power in the hands of a 
single committee you do away with the tendency to economy in 
the Government expenditures and rather increase that tendency. 
This is true because one committee can not possibly have as 
extensive hearings on each subject as that subject deserves. 
\ moment ago I referred to the $750,000,000 railway appro- 
riation which was brought in at the end of a three days’ hear- 
What did the chairman of the committee say was the rea- 
-on for that? The recommendation was made five or six weeks 
before the bill was reported. His reason was that the other 
appropriation bills were calling for the attention of members on 
ihe Appropriation Committee and that the committee was over- 
worked. The chairman himself said that he had been working 
day and night for weeks and weeks on the six appropriation 
bills which that committee considered, and I personally know 
s statement was true. Now, it is the purpose of the Congress, 
this legislation is enacted in its finality as recommended by 
this committee, to not only have these six appropriation bills 
centered in one committee, but to have all the others with it, 
id have the other committees shorn of their right to pass ap- 
propriation legislation. That would still further centralize the 
wer and cause the appropriation legislation to be less consid- 
ered in the future than it has been in the past. [Applause.] 
\r. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
North Dakota [Mr. Youne6}]. 
Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. Chairman, I expect to 
pport this bill, but I wish to speak briefly upon another 
hject 
It has been a great surprise to me to find that a number of 
spapers in North Dakota have come out strongly in favor 
the Plumb plan for Government ownership of railways. 
Qurs is an agricultural State. We have no manufacturing to 
wak of. For the life of me I can not see how a farmer can 
ive any benefit out of the Plumb plan. It would ruin him, 
to my mind, if applied to railways, coal mines, and other 
dustries. This proposition is new. Few people have given it 
ught. Those farmers who have considered it are, so far as 
[ can learn, opposed to it. When the farmers learn what it 
uns they will not touch it with a hundred-foot pole. 
Mr. Chairman, when the Plumb plan is mentioned one is apt 
think of it as applied only to the Government ownership of 
ways. It is proposed to apply it to many industries. The 
miners have declared for it, and in the meantime are 
itening to strike if they are not granted a six-hour day, 
e-day week, time and a half for overtime, double time for 
Sundays, and on top of all a 60 per cent increase in wages. 
That is their notion of how much work they should do and 
l much they should be paid, and, presumably, if they were 
to get complete control of the coal industry, by means of the 
Plumb plan, they would give themselves that kind of a layout, 
provided in the meantime their notions of pay and hours of 
or had not become more pronounced. 
the world will starve to death if placed upon the six-hour 
That is why it is economically unsound. Do you suppose 
Ininute that hired men are going to stay on the farm to 


} 


12 hours a day when they can get more money by work- | 


6 hours per day plus two helidays each week in the town 

ty? How are you going to keep them from going to the 
es after the millennium has been established in the trans- 
‘ation and manufacturing industries? 

Will the owners remain on the farms? They will not. 
(y there is a decided movement upon the part of farm 
to the cities, and already the owners are facing an era 
‘alling prices for their products and increased costs in every 
‘ction, Owners of farms are leaving them even when they 

iot find tenants. They say they can make more as workers 

manufacturing plants. TI personally know of many such 
ed farms near my old home in Michigan. We could not 
our old farm in Michigan for the past two years for this 


eT) reason, 


j 
| 


| 


| 
| 
| 
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Mr. Chairman, the Plumb plan has no plaec in this Republi 
This is a Government of, by, and for the people—the whole 
people. Mr. Plumb proposes that the Government shall buy 
industries and turn them over for the benefit of a certain class. 
It is unsound. It is un-American. It will, among others, ruin 
the farmers. When they are all enticed from the farms to the 
cities by big wages and short hours and the farms are deserted, 
they and their Plumb-plan brothers will die of hunger. 

Although Mr. Plumb holds out some hopes of certain profits 
to be generously shared with the public, it can not be denied 
that his philosophy and that of men like him is in the direction 
of decreased production, more pay, sherter hours, less work, 
more men, and more votes. 

Farmers never strike. They will not do so. But if the Plumb 
plan in industry prevails, one by one they will nail boards 
over the windows of their homes and quietly leave the farms. 
When that time comes the truth may dawn upon people of the 
Plumb variety, if they survive the calamity brought upo 
themselves and their fellow men. 

My views upon this subject are set forth in greater detail in a 
letter written by me and printed in several North Dakota news 
papers. I ask leave to print this letter in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Dakota «asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is 
there objection ? 

There was no objection. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

YOUNG SAYS GO SLOW. 
* WASHIENGTON, Uctobc; ! 

* Congressman Georce M. Youne, ef Nerth Dakota, has wrii 
ten a letter to a Barnes County farmer in which he takes a 
decided stand against the Plumb plan fer Government owner- 
ship of railways and advises farmers te go slow. He says: 

‘* My study of this question has convinced me that the Plumb 
plan for ownership of railways is uneconomic and that it would 
be injurious to the public generally, and particularly to thi 
farmers. The plan proposed by Mr. Plumb briefly stated is for 
the Government to purchase all the rathways and turn them 
over to a board made up of two-thirds railway employees, on¢ 
third working in the general offices, and one-third working along 
the railway lines, thus giving the employees control of thi 
business. 

“* Let us run this proposition over briefly. You are a farmer. 
Transportation is the biggest of all farm questions. The balances 
sheet is influenced more by freight rates than by any othe. 
item. Freight rates mean more to agriculture than to any othe: 
industry. 

¥ARMER PAYS FREIGHT BOTH WAYS 

“* Farmers pay the freight both ways. Just now it is difficult 
to determine where the price of wheat is fixed. In time of 
peace it is Liverpool, the Minneapolis price being Liverpool 
arriage charges off. In other words, the farmers pay the 
freight in time of peace through to Liverpool, and pay similarly 
upon other farm preducts through to the ultimate place where 
prices are fixed. They also pay the freight upon all merchan 
dise and machinery purchased. For their thrashing rig they pay 
the Michigan price plus freight; for the auto, Detroit price, 
freight added ; and upon the same hasis for every implement used 
on the farm. it is even worse than that. 

“* All the freight paid, say by Mr. Ford, in assembling the 
material for his cars is made a part of his price, and so with all 
other manufacturers of articles or implements for farm use. 
The items are mentioned by me in the most brief way, but you 
will readily understand what tremendous factors they are in 
the yearly expense of farmers. The same is true as to their 
purchases of merchandise. The factory adds freight in as- 
sembling materials to the cost of preduction, Minneapolis and 
Fargo jobbers add freight from the factory to their price, and 
the local merchant adds to his price the freight from Minneapolis 
or Fargo. No farmer can afford to brush this question aside 
with the thought that it is one for some one else to decide. 
The item of freight catches the farmer both going and coming. 
It means his very existence. Jones, who achieved celebrity by 
reason of having paid the freight, must have lived on a farm. 

A TIME FOR SOBER THOUGHT—PpRiICES WILL prop 

“*There is another thing which farmers must take into ac- 
count. After the conclusion of peace agriculture will be one of 
the first industries threughout the world to return to norma! 
conditions. The Government will not guarantee a price for 
wheat, and farmers will not be able to fix a price for it. It will 
be governed in large part by the law of supply and demand. Thi 
same will be true of other farm products and the prices may 
fall surprisingly low. I did not begin growing wheat as long 
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ago as you, and have not sold it as cheap as you, but most that 
I have raised has been sold for less than a dollar per bushel. 
l’armers must face lower price levels for their products. Butter 
will go down; eggs will drop; the price of wool, wheat, and 
coarse grains will shrink. It behooves us to take thought of 
the future. While there may be serious times ahead for all, 
there is special danger in the situation which may confront farm- 
ers. It isa time when Members of Congress should realize their 
responsibility, and it is likewise a time when those at home 
vho advise them should also feel their responsibility and pre- 
pare themselves to give a just and patriotic verdict. 
BASIER TO GET IN THAN OUT, 
rhe farmer who has been in doubt as to the wisdom of 
State ownership may have concluded that it was worth experi- 
menting, and that if a failure the State could stand its loss and 
t of bus It will not do to follow any such philosophy 
in spect to National Government ownership. ‘The farmers, 
who have the biggest financial stake in North Dakota, are in 
rit) hey have the power to vote themselves out of 
‘ proposition into which they have voted themselves if they 
find it is losing money or is out of harmony with sound prin- 


iness. 


" government. Not so in the case of National Govern- 
t ownership. They will not have the power to vote it out, 
hey are in the minority. Farmers who clamored for 
ling of grain would be mighty glad to get out of it 
ks as though that door is closed for all time. and it 
warning that if sometimes easier to get in 

LWAYS WILT I \ : TAXES 
portant fact to bear in mind is that in the event 
( rl t ownership the railways would pay no taxes. 
1 increase the taxes upon farm lands and all other 
Would the freight rates be correspondingly reduced? 

! vould not. 
) SAPEGUARD AGRICULTUR! 

to do the right thing by all the people of my con- 
| district, and believe I can serve them best by helping 
ird the interests of agriculture. It is a time to go 


The men who come to us with a proposition that if we 
port Government ownership of railways, they will 
ney in freight rates, should be treated the same as anyone 
mething to sell. Let them show us. The farmers 
start this. The idea did not originate with them. It 
ther fellow’s idea. It is well known that 
thought of a Government price for wheat. The idea origi- 
They whispered to the farmers that it would 
cr and they took the bait. 
PLAUSIBLE GENTLEMEN. 
asked by some very plausible gentlemen to 
he Plumb plan for Government ownership of railways 
he assurance it will be a great thing for us. This is very 
Ss, very generous, indeed, but I want none of it in mine, 
vote for none of it. Senator LreNnroor’s plan for a 
Government control with some changes would, to my mind, 
ch better. 


save 


ith others. 


“ul thir 


\ \ we are 


MINE WORKERS HOT AFTER IT. 
le Plumb plan, as applied to railroads, is to be only part 
veneral plan for the Government ownership of other indus- 
The United Mine Workers of America want it; that 
he Government to buy the mines and turn the manage- 
rtothem. In advance of this they are now threatening 
f they are not granted a six-hour day and a five-day 
GO per cent increase in wages, and time and a half 


rtime, 


is 


for ov 


WHERE WILL THE FARMERS GET OFF? 


they take for them- 


If they demand this now, what will 


~ when they gain complete control of the industry through 
Viumb plan? Will this make coal cheaper? Or any article 
e coal is used in its manufacture? Or will it be possible 


any labor for the farm against such competition ? 
EVERYBODY Die 
Radicals among the miners of gold, silver, copper, etc., are 
agitating for the Plumb plan to be applied to their indus- 
tries, and it is believed that it will also be the next move by the 


DOING 


ses 


also 


steel organizers. If the Plumb plan is logical and proper for 
one industry, it is the right of all who work in other industries. 
There should be no favoritism. 


ATTRACTIVELY CAMOUFLAGED, 

“<These propositions are always put up in very attractive, 
inviting packages. I see by some of the North Dakota papers 
that the saving in freight costs claimed for farmers is to be 
brought about by squeezing the water out of the railroad stocks. 
They say that instead of paying interest upon nineteen billions 
ocks the railroads can be taken over for twelve 


of bonds and s 


the farmers | 
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billions. That is the bait by which it is expected to capture 

farmers’ votes. As Maj. Edwards, a pioneer newspaper ma, 

used to say, “important if true.” ' 

COURTS MUST TREAT RAILWAY’S PROPERTY SAME AS FARMERS 

“*Mr. Plumb is quoted as saying dramatically, “ We \ 

pay a cent for the railways above what they actually cost!» 

There may be considerable sympathy with that declaration. 

this is a business proposition and it will do no good to ty 

our faces from the facts. No matter what Mr. Pluinh ang 

others like him assert, the courts will apply the same . 

law in respect to taking property from a railway con 

when taking it from a private individual. If the Stat: 

farm for a packing plant or otherwise it can not by co: 

tion proceedings take it for its original cost, which m 

been only a few dollars paid to the Government as | 

If the Government buys the railways they mus 

ing to law, be paid for according to their value at the 

are taken over. It won’t be a question of what they 

their value measured by present scales of wages at 

costs of materials and equipment. The Interstate ¢ 

Commission will soon complete an exhaustive invent 

railway property of the Nation, in which will be 


i not 


fees, 


| steel rail, every tie, every vard of earth moved, and 
| property scheduled with the same detail, and fi 
valuation can be easily figured. Measured by the | 


the 


cording to conservative 


cost 


Wages and of materials, 
more than S20,000,000,000, a¢ 


ot raluways al 


in other words, more than the amount of the pre: 
bonds and stocks. These are unpleasant facts, but 
| be faced if a proper solution of the railway prob! i 


/ watered stocks in 


; Senate 


| for the war, for railroads, 


obtained. 


SCES NDER RIGID GOVERNMENT 


‘Again, the very just complaint about th 
the past has no more relevancy 
plan than to any other plan, because the committees « 
and House have determined, no matter wl 
adopted, to place the railway 
rigid governmental control. 
“‘*Then they say they 
lower rate of interest. 


issues Of stocks and | 


are going to save 
With immense issues of nat 
for coal mines, for other 
can the Government borrow the money at anythi 
present rates? It is highly improbable that there y 
saved in that direction. 
WHEN ALL MEN LEAVE TIE 


MiOones 


FARM 
FEED 


FOR BIG TOWN WaAGH 
THEM? 

“*My belief that even the railway men 
they consider where it may finally lead to, can 
give up their old leadership and their old methods w 
they have made great progress to follow Plumb, tlv 
ist.’ * 

Mr. PARRISH. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimou 
revise and extend my remarks in the Rrecorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas 
mous consent to revise and extend his remarks in t! 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 25 minutes to | 
man from Wyoming [Mr. MonpbDEtr}. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I congratulaic the U 
the country on the presentation of this legislation. \\ 
been talking about the reform of our system of estin: 
appropriations for a great many years. for one reaso! 
other we have never reached a situation where it 
sible to start in the direction of the reform that w 
until this session of Congress. 

I want to congratulate the committee that drafted 
on having arrived at a unanimous conclusion in reg: 

I hope we may go all the way through with budget | 
without any serious division and without any divisio 
between the two sides of the House. There certa 
politics in a measure of this kind. It is a matter of })! 
governmental business and it is important that we she 
proach it, consider it, and pass upon it without par 
political bias. 

I am one of those who do not consider a radical chang: 
rules of the House as absolutely essential to the carryins 
a complete and satisfactory budget system. [Applause 


the 


hol 


is 





Spe 


is 


not say that it would not be wise to do that, but I am not sur ‘ 
that it would be. It is a very important question anu - a 
which at the proper time we shall give due and prop 7 % 


sideration. i 

Gentlemen have suggested, as they have stated it, ta! ‘— 
are reforming the executive departments we should refor! 
I do not look upon budget legislation “> 


Vt 7 
) our 4 


own methods, - 
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¢ reformation by Congress. pressed upon the Executive. I trust 
there will be no objection in any executive quarter to any proper 
levislation that we may place on the statute books on this sub- 
ect. We have never had legislation that clearly defined and 

(initely guided the executive departments in the prepavation of 

estimates and their presentation to the House, and therefore we 
fallen. into the unbusinesslike methods that we have fol- 
wed so long. 

In my opinion the most important part of this bill is that 
nortion of it which provides for the new accounting department. 
| said in my statement before the committee that I thought we 

iid do very well if we took no further step at the beginning 

the one contemplated in that action. Iam glad, however, 

e committee saw fit to go further. It is tremendously impor- 

t that we shall have an independent audit and a body of 

uined experts who, keeping track. of expenditures and informed 
, estimates, will be able to so intelligently inform Congress 
hat the evils of a loose system of estimating and appropriating 
| be so clearly presented to Congress and the country that 
her reforms. will come as a matter of beeause its 
essity will be so clearly indicated, 

There is nothing in the bill to my mind so tremendously im- 

ant as this independent audit and the body of intelligent 


course, 


experts who should be brought together and trained under that 

rganization, 
\fter the House und the Senate have determined whut we 
to do im the matter of budget legislation, then we can 


ip the question as to whether we shall have one or many 
olumittees, and [ am still. in a position to be persuaded cither 
after hearing all of the arguments, as the weight of the 
vuments may determine. 1 agree with the gentleman from 
fexas [Mr. JoNngES] that there are difficulties in the way of a 
ngle committee, and yet in the course of time those difficulties 
ght be overcome, and it is possible that we would secure the 
results in that way. However, very excellent results 

| undoubtedly be secured with a greater number of appro- 
iting committees than one. If we were to carry this matter 
the budget to its final logical conclusion, we would unite 
e appropriation committees and the Ways and Means Com- 


P, est 


\ittee all in one. Nobody has suggested that, however, as all 
gree that the burden would be too great for one committee, 


vet that is the point to which the extreme development of 
logic of a budget system will carry you if you 
aut some have suggested as a perfect system. 
ir. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 


propose 


Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 
‘ir. GREEN of lowa. What the ventieman ubink of 
ting a larger committee, not an appropriating committee in 
Which would limit and allocate and appertion the amount 
might. be appropriated by some of the committees now, 
| thereby fix a limit on the amount which might be expended 
the several committees—though perhaps the gentleman has 
; siven that phase of the matter any consideration. 
F: Mr. MONDELL. Undoubtedly, if we retain as many appro- 
; ating committees as now, or more than one appropriating 
mittee, it would be necessary to have some provision 
iereby the committees would be, to a certain extent at least, 
der the direction of the House in the total amount of their 
ropriations. The gentleman suggests a committee that 
id allocate as between the different committees. Some 
li system could perhaps. be worked out, and it is entirely 
sible that when we reach that phase of the matter we nay 
hat at the beginning, at least, the best selution will not 
single appropriating committee, but some cempromise be- 
the present system and that suggested in the resolution 
has been reported. My mind is entirely open to argument. 
‘ir. GREEN of Iowa. I mentioned this matter because it was 
oposed, at least in part, by a bill. whieh I had introduced and 
i I discussed at some length in the hearings before the com- 
ee. The committee did not see fit, however, to adopt the 
isions of the bill because of the practical dittieulty that in- 
ed with part of it. 
ir. MONDELL. I want to emphasize one fact in connection 
h this budget legislation, and that is that budget legislation 


does 


A Ol hecessary primarily, beeause. the Congress by its acis or 
¥ rough legislation. or apprepriations that it initiates is entirely 
2 rincipally responsible for the tremendously increasing ex- 
‘ ditures of Government; quite the contrary. If this may 
3 perly he called a measure to. reform the executive depart- 
4 ents in the matter of estimates, there is: abundant reason for 
2 oing that, because while L do not know that anyone has taken 
3 '¢ trouble to estimate the difference between the estimates and 
a ic appropriations in the last 10 or 20 years, or for any given 
3 . riod, yet we all know that those estimates enormously exceeded 


appropriations actually made. 
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Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield’ 
Mr. MONDELL. Yes. | 
Mr: HAWLEY. It was brought out in the hearings. that in | 

the 20 years preceding the war Congress had appropriated 

$595.000,000 less than: the administrative estimates. 

Mr. MONDELL. All of which emphasizes the statement Hy 
which I have just made that a budget system is not necessary 
wholly or primarily for the purpose of restraining the dispesi- 
tion of Congress to appropriate extravagantly, for if we had 
appropriated what the departments asked us to in years past, the 
national debt would be very much greater or the tax rates would 
have been heavier during all of those years: The fact is that 
the constant growth of appropriations is due in the main to the 


desire of bureaus and departments to increase their activities, 
to expand and grow and cover new territory; and do. more and 
spend more in the territory already covered. It is not due, 


except in a very limited way, to appropriations initiated by the 
Congress. 

To illustrate, right new the officers of the Navy are appearing 
before the Navai Committees of both House and Senate urging 
an increase in the pay of the Navy, which, as I understand if, 
would amount to $135,000,000 per annum, An increase in the 
pay of the Regular Army has also been asked, and while that 
increase would not amount to so much as the proposed increase 
in the Navy, it would amount to many million dollars. These 
increases are being urged now by the departments. I am not 
surprised: that officers of the Navy and the Army desire it 
creases of pay. We all realize that it must be very difficul 
those gentlemen to meet their obligations and to live decenth 
on the same pay that they received before the beginning of the 
war. However, most of them have advaneed a grade or two 
that time so that so far as the individual is concerned 
they are actually receiving a little more than they did it the 
beginning of the war. In that connection we should be re 
minded of the fact that up to this time no civil employee of the 
Government receiving more than $2,500 base pay has had his 
or her salary increased since the beginning of the war, except 
as that they have been advanced in grade. My opinion is that 
ve are not likely to inevease the pay of the officers of the Arm: 
and the Navy until at least we shall have ceneluded that it is 
not only wise but essential that we shall inerease the pay ot 
least some of the civil employees. of the Government reeeiving 
over $2,500. 

[t is net to. be wondered at, perhaps, that these gentlemen ( 
seeking an increase of pay at this time when men in the trades 
ind in certain: lines of industry who do not require any con- 
iderable amount of preparation, any special education to pre 
pare them for their work, are in some instanees getting ore 
pay than these who had given six or cight years of their live 
io educational preparation, and who have tremendous respon- 
sibilities resting upon them. We are witnessing an extracrdi- 
nary exhibition, of demands in this: regard upon the part of the 
bituminous coal miners, who: received perhaps the earliest ad 
vance of wages. at the beginning of the war, and perhaps as 
vreat an advance as anyone. They new asking not only 
for a five-day week but time and a half or double pay for over 
time and holidays and a 60 per cent inerease in wages—demands 
which, if met, would, it is claimed, make ceal a luxury to be en- 
joyed only by the rich and make it difficult for us 
with foreigners in the production of manuiactured goods. In 
days when demands as extraordinary as that are made it is 
not to be wondered at tliat the men in the inilitary service and 





since 


eo 
itt 


to compete 


in the civil service of the Government ask to Have an increase 
in their pay. 

The President has well said that this is a time when men 
should possess their souls in patience and stop rocking the 


boat with demands for increases of pay, which are likely to have 
the effect of again starting prices skyrocketing. If is true thai 
many of those who receive their pay from the Government, 
beth in military and civil life, are reeeiving no-more now than 
before we entered the war, while most of. the men in the trades 
and industries who are asking for further increases and shortei 
hours have had their pay largely inereased, but, nevertheless 


while their cases appeal to-us we must guard against large in- 
creases of appropriations, even as the President urged that 
this was the time to try to hold prices level and endeavor to 
reduce them, free from the disturbing effect of continual in- 
crease, which tend to produce the very evil they ek to cure 
relief from advancing living costs. 

Just what effect a budget system: will h: on | demand fe 
anywhere from a billion and a half to three billion in the form 
of bonuses on top of two and a half billie: of floating ined 
edness we now owe I do not know, but if Will have any 
straining effect upon ambitious designs of that sert propesine 


hink if il] 
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Amer i ju 4 t4 


ihe 


an enormous additional burden upor 
accomplish a 


country | 
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most 
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long sought an improvement of our system of estimates and 
»priations 
and I congratulate them, and I congratulate 

we are starting in that direction and are 
about to pass legislation that eventually will give us we hope 
a perfect or at least a much better system. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield back his time? 

Mr. MONDELL. I do. 

The CHAIRMAN, The 
of his time. 

Mr. PURNELL. I yield 
Connecticut [Mr. TILson ]. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, 
yack ? 

Tne CHAIRMAN. Five minutes. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, before the gentleman 
Connecticut begins, might I have one minute of the time which 
I yielded I simply desire to call attention to the fact 
that there are now in the gallery looking down on this assem- 
bly the representatives of the American people some new 
(Americans, fine stalwart young gentlemen, who come to 
us from some 15 different countries beyond the [Ap- 
They come here to be of our citizenship, and they 
given evidence of their good intentions by putting on the 
and in four months these young men, coming here 
of our language, have learned to read and speak 
and to drill as finely as the best soldiers under any 
Applause.| We not only had the pleasure of witnessing 
rentlemen drill, but of conversing with a number 
if them, and they speak English well and seem to understand 

perfectly I want to congratulate them and especially to 
ongratulate the officers who have trained them. [Applause.] 

int to congratulate the men who have taken an interest 
splendid work. It is a work of which we may all be 
We appreciate these stalwart additions to our citizen- 
und hope that after these young soldiers have served 
riod of their enlistment they will find abundant 
as citizens here in the land of the free. [Applause.] 

CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Connecticut is recog 
for one minute. 

CTILSON. Mr. Chairman, I had asked the one minute of 
for the purpose of doing what the majority leader has just 
calling attention to our guests in the gallery. Although 

s pleasant task has been so gracefully performed by my friend 
from Wyoming, nevertheless I shall avail myself of the minute 
has been granted me to add just a word. This detachment 
cent Army recruits under the direction of Col. Bernard 

of the General Staff of the Army, have been making a 
of the country to demonstrate that the Army has created a 
lting pot” that actually melts. The detachment is popu- 
known by the appropriate title and designation of “Ameri- 

* They are accompanied by Chaplain Fell, who has also 
deal for them in this work. They represent, as 
gentleman from Wyoming has said, 14 different nationalities, 
now “Americans all.” Four months ago they could not write 
read the Inglish language. ‘They have been taught English 

trained at the same time. Anyone who witnessed the drill 

» Plaza at the east front of the Capitol this morning and un- 

od its full meaning will appreciate what has been done, is 
and will continue to be done in this great American 
of the United States Army. [Applause.] I ask 
consent, Mr. Chairman, that I may extend my re- 
- in the Recorp by printing a roster of this detachment. 

CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Connecticut asks 

ous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the 
is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
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TILSON, 
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In accordance with the permission just granted, 
complete roster of the “Americans all” detach- 
recruit educational center—the Army melting 
N. Y. 


is as follows: 


Ol the 


p Upton, 


“WERT ALL.” 


Frank Kristopoulos. 
Johannes Lenferink. 
Fidel Martin. 
Attilio Marzi. 

Gurt Mistrioty. 
Michael Myatowych 
Francisco Pungi. 
Joseph Rossignol. 
Ichae Semos, 

Joe Shestak, 
George Strong. 
Hendrix Svennigsen. 
lritz Wold. 


Pedro Araez 
Sylvester Balchuna 
Arezio Aurechioe 
Jules Boutin. 
Oasge Christiansen 
Kusti Franti. 
Odilian Gosselin 
Walter Hucky 
Argele Intili. 
Henry Jurk 

David King. 

John Klok 

Norman Kerman 
Eugene Kristian: 


\ great many people of this country have urged | 


from 


oppor- | 
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Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I yield the rey 
der of my time to the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr 
rInGs]. [Applause. } 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, everyone does and s 
appreciate the necessity for the most rigid economy. Ii 
be practiced in our public as well as private affairs 
enormous expenditures made during the war, now h 
over, very greatly increased the public debt, the interes 
which will make our annual expenditures very much | 
during the present generation. Tor this reason it is nec 
for us to reduce expenses in every possible way consiste 
the efficient management of our Government. The hig! 
of living has impressed each individual and family wit 
necessity of reducing their personal expenses. Therefor 
omy in public and private affairs will be very 
phasized in the years immediately before us. 

The bill under discussion to-day, if enacted into I: 
provide a national budget system and an independent 
of Government accounts. I favor it because it will ca 
closer scrutiny of every item that into an appropi 
bill, and after the funds are made available the expendit 
will be more closely examined and criticized. I beliey: 
it will result in reducing the expenses of the Nation and 
taxation. Such a measure has been under discussion 
number of years. It was ably advocated by Hon. J: 
Fitzgerald, former chairman of the Committee on Appr 
tions, and Hon. Swagar Sherley, who followed him as « 
man of that great committee. 
sundry civil bill during the closing hours of the Sixty-fi 
gress providing for «2 commission to study this subje 
report a suitable bill. It was defeated on account « 
filibuster in the Senate. The report of the committee 
pending bill is unanimous. It had before it a number 
who have given much study to the question, and the nx 
of the committee are to be congratulated upon the infor 
furnished the House in general debate upon the Dill. 

The bill provides for the creation of a Bureau of tl 
in the office of the President, with a director and an as 
director in charge. The bureau will be charged with th 


grea 


oes 


| of making a careful investigation of all estimates of the « 


needs in detail of every department and bureau of the Go 
ment for the next fiscal year. <A report will be mack 
to the President, who is required to transmit the same to 
The budget is required to contain a balanced stat 
of the revenues and expenditures of the Government fi 
preceding fiscal year and of the resources and 
the Treasury at the of the year and estimates 
revenues and expenditures of the Government for tle 
fiscal year, as well as how these needs must be met 

An accounting department is created, headed by a comp 
general, with an assistant comptroller generally who 
hold office during good behavior and be removable 
concurrent resolution of The comptrolle 
is charged with the responsibility of auditing every e 
ture made by the various, departments and bureaus 
required to make a report in writing annually, makin 
suggestions as to changes in legislation thought 
giving such information may be helpful to Congres 
this way the advocates of the system hope to focus 
attention upon every item of extravagance and eliminat 
same and consolidate bureaus that are doing the same 
character of work, thereby avoiding duplication. Wi 
bureau independent of all departments it is expected 1! 
head of every bureau or department submitting an item 
included in the budget will be required to fully justify 

The budget system as presented does not take awa) 
Congress the constitutional power of making appropria! 
The budget submitted each year may be added to or re 
While I believe the system will result in a great saving 
Government and will prevent the creation of new bureau 
result in the elimination of much duplication of work, i! 
much to hope, without additional or further legislatio! 
all extravagances will be avoided. 

I want to call attention to the advisability of a constitu 
amendment empowering the President of the United Stat 
veto any item in an appropriation bill. Many of the new *! 
including my own, have provisions of this kind in their « 
tutions, and most of the older States that have revised 
constitutions within the last few years have incorporal 
like provision in them. For this purpose I have prepare 
following amendment: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the | 


States of America in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each How 
curring therein), That the following amendment to the Constitul! 


gZress. 


liabi 
close 


al 


Congress. 


desirabl 


as 


1] 


An amendment was added to { 
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by is, proposed to th 
ition when ratified by 
i by the Constitution 

ection 1, Article VI 





y bill which shall h 
Senate making app 
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he bill or any item or 
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e States, to become valid as a part of th 


the legislatures of the several Stat 


I, of the Constitution of the United Staies 


the following paragraph at the end of said section: 


ave passed the House of Representatives 
ropriations of money embracing distinct 


il before it becomes a law be presented to the President of 
i States: if he approves, he shall sign it, but if he disap- 


appropriations therein contained, he shall 


nieate such disapproval with his reasons therefor to the House 
h the bill shall have originated. All items not disapproved shall 


he force and effect of 


law according to the original provision 


bill, Any item or items so disapproved shall be void, unless 


d by a two-thirds vot 


e, according to the rules and limitations 


wd in section 7, Article I, in reference to other bills.” 


my judgment, the adoption of this amendment woukl be a 


step in the right dire 
vugance in appropri: 

hours of Congress 
on bills and can no 


‘tion to enable the President to check 
itions. Many doubtful items in the 
find their way upon general appro- 
t be eliminated without vetoing the 


bill and necessitating the reconvening of Congress. No 


sident would want to 


take the responsibility of doing this. 


is no reason why the President should not be given the 


rity to veto any sep 


irate item or veto any separate piece 


vislation on appropriation bills. If such authority were 


him, the vicious pri 
iation bills would 


ictice of placing legislative riders on 
be stopped. 


various departments under the system proposed would 


to submit their est 
t and the President 
ess would have the ¢ 
nd justified, in the 


imates through the director of the 
to Congress, and the committees of 


idvantage of estimates carefully gone 


first place, and, in addition, would 


them further examined and explained before them. This 


give Congress more 
which would enabl 
nted 
of the various dep: 
dent’s veto. 


information regarding the appropria 
e their being reduced. If Congress 


| to inerease the appropriations above the require- 


irtments, it could be checked by the 


‘roneous impression prevails throughout the country that 


‘ss alone is responsi 


ble for large appropriations. In the 


“0 years Congress has reduced appropriations below the 
tes furnished through the Treasury Department more than 


(000,000, as the follow 


ing table shows: 


ative statement exhibiting, for the 20-year period covering the 


rears 1897 to 1916, tne 


} 


lusive, the grand total of estimates sub 


ed by the Executive and the grand total of appropriations granted 


Congress. 





529, 134, 193 


“$35, 446,047. ! 


911, 522, 53 





767, 355, 248 


775, 378, S04. 


776, 348, 318 


765, 456, 776 


830, 074, 206. 
835, 260, 367. 
880, 796, 415. 
943, 190, 643. 








Appropriations. | Excess of | Exces 
| ‘ estimates. Lpproy 

92 $515,845, 194. 57'$13, 288, 999. 35 

aN 735,079.30, 6,710,967.98 

29 ,615. 55. 18, 200, 917. 67 

64 , 022. 29) 79,025, 467.35 

7s 710, 150, 862. 88) 57, 204, 385. 90 

24 730, 338, 575. 99 15, 026, 228. 25) . 

47; 1 S00, 624, 496. 55). . $24, 276, 178.08 

30 753, 058, 506. 02) 12, 398, 270. 28 

79 781, 172,375. 18) 49, 801,831.61) .. 

21 820, 184,634.96) 15,075, 732. 25 

47 879, 589,185.16 1, 207,230.31 


6S 920, 798, 143. 80) 22,392, 499. 88 . 


1, 079, 449, 288. 96) 1, 008,397, 543.56) 71,051, 745. 40 . 
1, 103, 387, 508. 01; 1,044, 401, 857.12) 58, 985, 650. 89 
1,028, 145, 769. 58) 1,027, 901,629. 18 244, 140. 40 
1, 026, 287,505. 81) 1,026,682, 881.72)... is 395. 375. 91 
1, 040, 648, 026.55) 1,019, 412,710.91) 21, 235, 315. 64 
1, 150, 206, 963. 14) 1, 098, 678, 788. 40) 51, 528,174. 74 
| 1,152,681, 777. 02) 1,116, 118, 138. 55) 36, 563, 638, 47 
1, 135, 187, 984.31) 1, 114,937,012. 02) 20, 250,972. 29 
t 18, 020, 860, 868. 38,17, 465, 240, 253. 71 580, 292,168.66 24,671,553. 99 
CXCE of | 
mates 555, 620, 614 67 


ppropriations for 1903 incl 
int not submitted in the « 
d, the excess ofestimates 


ude the sum of $50,130,000 for the Panama Canal, 
stimates for that fiscal year. If that amount be 
would be $25,853,821.92 


le present law requires estimates of the various depart- 


ts to be submitted thre 


) 


yuigh the Treasury Department. This 


heen done, but the estinvates have been in a large volume 
have not been carefully digested and have not been bal- 


( with our reyenues 
| 
ed 


heads of the several « 


. Under the existing law it is re- 


‘xecutive departments, and of such other 


“cers authorized or required to make estimates, to furnish to the 


Ctary of the Treasury, on 
_ the ir annual estimates 
Book of Estimates prepar¢ 


f f 
he Se 
epartment, on or before the 


te lor 


or before the 15th day of October of each 
for the public service, to be included in 
‘d by law under his direction, and in case 


ilure to furnish estimates as herein eaquaned it shall be the duty of 
retary of the Treasury to cause to 


prepared in the Treasury 
ist day of November of each year, esti 


such appropriations as, in his judgment, shall be requisite in 
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every such case, which esti {es hall 1 included i the Bool Esti 
mates prepared by law under his cérection for the considera n of ( 
ress. (Mar. 3, 1901, St I vol. 31, p. 1009, se 

The statutes further provide that 

All annual estimates for the public servics I be itted to ¢ 
gress through the Secretary of the Treasury, l all be it l 1 ir 
the Book of Estimates prepared under his dir« o1 RK. S 669 

The statutes further provide 

All estimates of appropriations and estima 
propriations intended for the consideration and seeking ‘ tion of 
any of the committees of Congress shall be transmitted to Congress 
through the Secretary of the Treasury, and in no other manner; and 
the Secretary shall first cause the same to be properly clas ed 
compiled, indexed, and printed, under the supervision of t brie 
the division of bookkeeping and warrants of his department (J 
1884, Stat. L., vol. 25, p. 254, sec. 2.) 

The act of March 4, 1909, provides that 

Immediately upon the receipt of the regular annua 
propriations needed for the various branches of the Government i 








be the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury to est ‘ 31 ‘ 
may be the revenues of the Government for the ensuing fiscal nd 
if the estimates for appropriations, including the estimated amount 
necessary to meet all continuing and permanent appropricg ons ha 
exceed the estimated revenues the Secretary of the Treasury suaal! tra 
mit the estimates to Congress as heretofore required by law d at on 
transmit a detailed statement of all of said estimates to t resid 

to the end that he may, in giving Congress information of es ‘ 
the Union and in recommending to their consideration st ‘ ire 


as he may judge necessary, advise the Congress now in his judgment 1} 
estimated appropriation could with least injury to the public s« 

e reduced so as to bring the appropriations within the estimated re 
nues, or, if such reduction be not in his judgment practicable witho 
undue injury to the public service, that he may recommend to Cong 
such loans or new taxes as may be necessary to cov the deficien 


(Mar. 4, 1909, Stat. L., vol. 35, p. 1027, sec. 7.) 


It was intended by this legislation to make the Treasury Di 
partment a bureau of the budget, but the Treasury Departme: 
has a very large number of other bureaus, and it has bee 
thought advisable by most economists t 
budget be separated from and made entireiy independent o 
other departments of the Government. 

Many of the States, including my own, have enacted legisila- 
tion of this kind. I am sure that much more attention will be 
given to the subject by the legislatures of the various States 
in the years immediately ahead of us than has been given in 
the past. There is the same necessity for strict economy 
the expenditure of public funds appropriated by State legisla 
tures and by municipalities as confronts the Federal Gover 
ment. With the increased burden of direct taxation—lo« 
State, and National—retrenchment in expenditures will be 
sisted upon. 

It is interesting to follow the increase in appropriations 
When our Constitution was ratified we had a population o 
about 3,500,000, while we now have a population of approxi 
mately 110,000,000. When Washington was inaugurated lh 
was allowed a Cabinet composed of a Secretary of State, Se 
retary of the Treasury, Secretary of War, Attorney General, 
and Postmaster General. The Navy Department was created 
by the act of April 30, 1798. The Department of the Interior 
was established by the act of March 3, 1849. While there h: 
been an Attorney General from the beginning of the Govern 
ment, the Department of Justice was created by the act o 
June 22, 1870. The Department of Agriculture was created by 
the act of February 9, 1889, although there had been a Commis 
sioner of Agriculture created by the act of May 15, 1862. The 
Department of Commerce and Labor was established by the 
act of February 14, 1903, and was separated into two depart 
ments by the act of March 4, 1915. With the establishment 
of each department, new bureaus were created and their w 
expanded, very much enlarging the activities of the Govern 
ment 

In the early days of the Republic State rights were jealousi 
guarded, and it was only in exceptional cases where an 
expenditures were made by the Federal Government in th 
different States. Within the last 25 years the activities of the 
National Government have greatly increased, as is evidenced by 
the enlargement of the various bureaus, particularly those of 
the Department of Agriculture, Department of the Interior, De 
partment of Commerce, and Department of Labor. At each ses 
sion of Congress it is insisted that new bureaus within thes 
departments be created and that additional work be given ther 
within the various States. In a measure this accounts for the 
increases in the appropriations within the pasi 40 vears. I 





at the bureau of the 


us examine the amounts appropriated, both ; lly and by 
administrations : 
Ilayes : 
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in the amount of appropriations ever 
the previous four-year period. 


Increase 
20 
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, 120, 359. 63 
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We must keep in mind that the increase in 1899 was due 
the Spanish-American War, and that the increases from 1914 to | 
1917 were due to preparation and conduet of the World | 
War. 

Che figures in the above table are exclusive of the uppro 
priations for the Postal Service paid from postal revenues, 


ior 


where the receipts almost balance the expenditures, and do not 
include the permanent annual appropriations required for the | 
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payment of interest on the public debt and the other stan 
appropriations. 

During Washington’s administration the annual appro; 
tions aggregated about $4,000,000, and we did not expend {to 
exceed $75,000,000 annually before the Civil War. Dy 
Hayes’s: administration the annual expenses: of the Govern: 
first exceeded: $100,000,000. 

The inerease in the population of the United States justi 
some of the increases in these appropriations. The creatio 
new departments within this time explains some of the 
creases. and the enlargement of Federal activities throu; 
the various States is responsible for other increases. 

In addition to the ordinary expenses of the Governnx 
will be necessary in the future to make: large expenditur 
the increased bonded indebtedness et the Govern: 
The gross public debt of the United States on June 30, 1919, 
amounted to $25,484,506,160.05. With interest at the rate o 


| 4] per cent on this indebtedness, it would require, in r 


numbers, $1,000,000,000 annually to. meet the interest cha 
A sound financial policy will require that an equal amou: 
paid into the sinking fund, so that in addition to the ordi 
expenses of the Government there will be required an expe: 
ture of $2,000.000,000 annually to meet the publie debt and 
terest on it during this generation. We must not forget 
while the armistice is signed and the war is over and the A 


| is to all intents and purposes demobilized, certain obligati: 
| growing out of the war to those who took part in it will r 


with us through a long number of years. <Approxim: 
$40,000,000,000 in insuranee was taken out, part of whi 
We enacted a liberal compensation act, and 

sands of disabled soldiers, sailors, and marines come w 
its provisions and must be eared for. Large expenditures 


also be neeessary for vocational training provided for 
existing law. 
It is difficult to estimate the added expenditures gro 


out of the present war. No one could estimate the amount 
would be paid for pensions when the Civil War ended. |! 
number of years after the Civil War the special pension 
did not annually exceed 25. During the last Congress ther 
were 3,641 pensioned by special act. Most of them represented 
The total numb 
special pension bills enacted since the Civil War up | 


| present time is 56.924. 


Mr. Garfield in 1876 thought that the crest of pension 
lation had been reached, when the sum of $29,270,404.76 
appropriated, but the last pension appropriation bill, approved 
February 25, 1919, carried $215,030,000. From 1866 dow) 
1919, inclusive, there has been paid for pensions $5,298 
665.46, and when the last report was made 646,895 pensi 


| soldiers or widows, were carried on the pension roll. As no 
| could foresee the vast expenditures that followed the | 
| War, in addition to the cost of the war itself, we may expect 
many increases in appropriations growing out of our obliga 
tions to enlisted men who teok part in this last war, 
wives and dependents. 

Now that our system of taxation has in a large int 


been changed and the burdens of maintaining the Iederal | 
ernment fall more directly upon the people, they will scru 
with greater care and held those in office te a stricter ac 
ability for the money expended. 

We collect through the customhouse about $251),000,000 
nually. The most that was ever collected by means 
tariff under the Payne-Aldriech Act was. $320,000,000 
year, and the average annual collection for a period of 
years was: $315,000,000. It is admitted by all that a 
cient amount can not be obtained from. this source to s: 
the enlarged needs of the Government. Constitutional 
hibition has eliminated the revenue from aleoholie beve! 


from which it was estimated that $75,000,000, would be rec 


for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920. This: estimate 


‘made, having in view the legislation then in foree, limitin 


manufacture and restricting the sale of alcoholic beve 
In arriving at the annual loss of revenue from this so 
it ean best be estimated by stating the average 41 
amount received during a five-year period prior to the 
which was about $225,000,000, Therefore, the needs 
Government must be met largely from ineome—individu:l dl 
corporation—taxes and excess-profit taxes. ‘The voters h 
tax. receipts in hand will demand economy in expendi! 3 
of publie money to the bharest needs of the Governmen! i 
ciently managed. 

The Treasury estimated that the following amounts of reve: 
nue will be collected for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1'!-0, 
under the last revenue act, approved February 7, 1919: 











ol 10 




















stimated revenue receipts undcr the existing law and the revenue act 
of 1918, as agreed to by the conference committee, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1920, 


ome tax: 
Individual 


$1, 290, 000, 000 
Corporation 


510, 000, 000 
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ccessive-profit tax ae Jilin deen Latitude: Lee 
tate tax ssanaigilaiaih en 110, 000, 000 
usportation : 
lreight — ia 115, 000, 000 
Iixpress ra 14, 000, 000 
ersons  laiaital 75, 0OO, OOO 
Oil by pipe line - 5, 000, 000 
Seats and berths z 6, 000, 060 
raph and telephone Z 17, 000, 000 | 
n a aie as 14, GOO, OOO 
1oOns fe See = HO, OOO, OOU 
eS f 3, 500, 0OU 
LUAAUS 
\ omobiles, et« - 75, 000, 000 
Iry, sporting goods, et 60, 000, OOO 
her taxes on luxuries, af 10 per cent ‘ 58, 000, 000 
‘ taxes on luxuries, at 20 per cent 85, 000, O00 
ia pleasurs out 7 1, OOO, OOO 
os io, OO iH 
‘ o1 Oo), OO) 
bt), » ) ) 
t 125, OOO, OOF 
co 72, 000, OOO 
‘ t Soo. ¢ 
100, ¢ 
l : 1 Oo. Of 
) RH. OOO. 
x ! 00, COU 
s, et ~, 100, O01 
Lhe liard 11 00, OOO 
I J ries Oo. OO 
cademi 7 nO. OOO 
ture! of tol ‘ . 70, OOU 
tu I f igars S50, OOO 
Wl ! of cig et 240, OOO 
’ i hire 700, OOO 
moto! oats, ya ts. ef - 1, GUL, OLOU 
t, 184, 510, 0OU 
this act passed the House in October, 1918, which w: 
the signing of the armistice, it was estimated that 
tely $8,000,000,000 would be collected under if j 


he Senate after the armistice becam 
mimendation of the Treasury 
d to be collected was reduced to $4,000,000,000. I wan 
icularly emphasize the amount which will be collected 
the income tax, individual and corporation, the excess 
tax, and the estate tax, all direct taxes, $3,160,000,000 


Hv, 


» effective, and upon 
Department the amount 


of the European countries have a budget system. The 
have under consideration follows in a large measure the 

i system. In Great Britain they have carefully detailed 
tes made of expenditures and a balanced statement of the 
es received from all sources, through the treasury, which 
not perform the functions of our treasury, but is charged 
about the same duties and responsibilities as the present 
confers upon the director of the budget. The expenditures 
idited as this bill requires the comptroller to do. How- 


there is a difference in making the appropriations. The 
try is composed of members of Parliament, who defend 


udget presented, and the appropriations are made in lump 
ind not in such detail Little discussion had 
the individual items. In this respect, our plan is a decided 
vement over the British system. With the detailed esti 
s submitted to Congress, as required by the bill under con- 
ion, there no reason why the various committees, 
rged with the responsibility under the present rules, should 
ike up the estimates, together with a report of the revenues 
received, and carefully go over each item, just like appro- 
ion bills are now considered in the House. I do not favor 
-Sum appropriations. The people are entitled through their 
sentatives to have this added supervision over the expendi 
re of publle money, and investigation first by the committees 
| later by Congress as a whole will not hurt a meritorious 
opriation, 
ere 


is 


as ours. 


Is 


is no reason why the rules should be changed so that 
ork of all the committees is centered in one large committee 
», aS the proposed rule provides. In fact, I have heard no 
imate argument in its favor. The usual argument is that 
ll cut out a duplication of work. That is exactly what is 
cled to be done by the director of the budget in preparing 
estimates and by the comptroller in auditing the accounts. 
Will be charged with the preparing of estimates and the 
pervision of expenditures, to see that there is no duplica- 
of work and to recommend the cutting down of expenditures 
every possible way. These recommendations will be sub- 
tted to Congress through the President. Therefore, all dupli- 
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ered by the various committees. If the powers of the present 
appropriating committees are preserved, when the estimates are 
submitted by the President to Congress, the estimate for the 
Postal Service will be referred to the Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads, the estimate for agriculture will be referred to 
the Committee on Agriculture, the estimate for the Indian 
Service will be referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs, and 
the estimates for the other departments will go to their appro 











| priate committees. These committees are thoroughly familiar 
with the work of the various departments, having spent years in 
studying the same. They are familiar with the legislation for 
vhich the expenditures asked and are better qualified 
recommend whether any particular branch of the Governm 
should be continued o1 it can | down 

injury 

Again, from et s legislation is e1 u l 
ous committe must « SSiT) niliarize then 
the additional fi i burdens the same will Lc 
Go nt. The il fore, keep bette for) 
the « rent needs o hese particular bureaus or de} 

In opinion the S evel ( 1 favor of t 
of ft yrrimitte nor i r ¢ their « 5 ‘ 
lar commi If into | 
nd ld not ] bl he time to 
! it ould | ( ) I a n the infor 
ed in tl stimat | such additional informat 
iven by the dep: nts and bu s. It could 
l endent inve iol Che old committees | 

Line rf iiliari Lhems¢ svV fi ¢ er ad L< 

department and in be « end upon to ( 

momy is practiced. Ma of | committe 
one department to consider appropriations for. 

With the ending of the war we should enact all 
construction legislation to return to a peace basis as ey 
tiously as careful consideration will permit. The Army 
cally demobilized. The Na is about on a peace bas A 
surplus war miuterials and supplies not needed for the Gover 
ment should be sold to the best advantage at once to a 
rioration and cost of housing and caring for same, and 
ceeds should be placed to the credit of the Governme Ra 
road legislation should be enacted We must not hes ( 
assume our full responsibility. Let us return as quicl 
possibile to prewar conditions. This will have splendid « 
in settling the spirit of unres rw pervading the countt 

economy in all expenditures, Federal and State. publie an 
private, is and should be the controlling thought in t lo 
every citizen of the Nation 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield the remainder of my time 
io the gentleman from Ohio |Mr. Ricxerts}. 

Mr. RICKETTS. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House 
to my mind no more important legislation has been presented 
to Congress during normal times in the last quarter of a ce 
tury than the present budget bill. The budget system is vy to 
Congress, although it has been discussed for years «a hee! 


adopted in many of the States of this Union. I have made 


eareful study of the bill and have read both the report of the 
committee and the hearings, and will support the same. Inn 
judgment it is wise legislation. 

This system consists primarily of three things: First, th 
formation of the budget: second, action on the budget by Cor 
eress: third, supervision and control of the execution of the 


budget. 
In order to thoroughly 


bill, it is necessary 


understand the object 3s of the prop 
to consider the provisions of existing law 


sec 


governing the formation and transmittal of estimates for ap 
propriations to Congress, as well as the supervision and control 
of expenditures after the appropriations have been made. Un 
der the act of March 3, 1901, Statutes at Large, volume 31, 
page 1009, section 5, it is made the duty of the heads of the 


several executive departments and those at the head of the sub 
ordinate divisions of these departments, and all 
quired to make estimates, to furnish to the Secretary of th 
Treasury, on or before the 15th day of October of each year, 
their annual estimates for the public service, to be included 


officers re 


the Book of Estimates, prepared by direction of law under hi 
direction, and in case of the failure of any of the heads of de 
partments or chiefs of their subordinate divisions, or other off 
cers required to furnish these estimates, it shall be the « 

the Secretary of the Treasury to cause to be prepared 
Treasury Department, on or before the Ist day of Nov ‘ 
of each year, estimates for such appropriations as, i} s judg 
ment, shall be requisite and necessary in every sucl 
estimates shall be included in the Book of Festil es. prepared 
by direction of law under his direction for the siden of 


cations will be eliminated before the appropriations are consid- | Congress, 
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Section 3669, Revised Statutes, further provides that all an- 
nual estimates for public service shall be submitted to Congress 
through the Secretary of the Treasury. Under the act of July 7, 
1884, Statutes at Large, volume 23, page 254, section 2, all esti- 
mates of appropriations and estimates of deficiencies in appro- 
priations intended for the consideration and seeking the action 
of any of the committees of Congress, shall be transmitted to 
Congress through the Secretary of the Treasury, and in no 
other manner; and the said Secretary shall first cause the same 
to be properly classified, compiled, indexed, and printed under 
the supervision of the Chief of Division of Bookkeeping and 
Warrants of his department. 

Under this method of making estimates great extravagance 
has resulted. For more than 50 years the estimates have 
eradually grown, and during the last two years they have in- 
creased by leaps and bounds, and, consequently, the appro- 
priations of Congress have increased year aZter year until the 
great burden of taxation has become almost unbearable. It 
was evident to every one concerned that something had to be 
done to cut down these appropriations. Consequently, on the 
3lst day of July of this year the House passed a resolution 
authorizing the Speaker of the House of Representatives to 
appoint a select committee for the Sixty-sixth Congress, to con- 
sist of 12 members, and to be known as the Select Committee 
on the Budget. The resolution provided for the discharge of 
the standing committees of the House of the Sixty-sixth Con- 
gress from the further consideration of bills and resolutions 
for the establishment of a national budget system or proposing 
changes in the present method of dealing with appropriations, 
estimates, and expenditures, and for the reference of all such 
bills and resolutions to the Select Committee on the Budget. 

In pursuance of that authority the Select Committee on the 
Budget has held extensive hearings covering a period of several 
weeks, and have given full oppertunity to anyone who desired 
to present his views on the subject. 

This committee is to be congratulated on the splendid man- 
ner in which it has discharged its duty. The bill before the 
House, the report of the committee, and the hearings disclose 
the fact that this committee shouldered a gigantic task and 
that it has rendered a great service both to Congress and to 
the country. It is, indeed, rather strange that a committee so 
large should make a unanimous repert to this House on this 
important bill. To my mind this is conclusive preof of the sin- 
cerity of the members constituting this committee. It indicates 
to me that they had but one thought in mind, and that was to 
prepare and present to this House a measure which when en- 
acted into law would insure a great reduction in governihental 
expenditures. The enactment of this bill into law is one great 
step toward systematizing in a business way the appropria- 
tions to be made by Congress. [Applause. | 

The various heads of departments, bureaus, and commissions 
under the control of the Government have been extremely ex- 
travagant as well as careless in many instances in preparing 
their estimates for submission to Congress. Somehow they do 
not seem to have taken into account the fact that if these esti- 
mates should be enacted into law in the form of appropriations 
this money must be raised by the Government either through 
revenue or direct taxation. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, may I suggest to my col- 
league in that connection that our expenses for this year exceed 
by nearly 30 per cent the total expenditures fer all purposes 
during the entire administrations of President Roosevelt and 
President Taft? 

Mr. RICKETTS. I thank the gentleman for the suggestion. 

Mr. EVANS of Nevada. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICKETTS. Certainly. 

Mr. EVANS of Nevada. You say the expenses are growing 
greater. Are they growing greater proportionately than the 
srowth and expansion of the bureaus that have been created 
since? That is the whole secret. 

Mr. RICKETTS. I can not answer the gentleman’s question 
right without giving it consideration; but I do want to say to 
him in that connection that the cost of running this Government 
to-day is more than it ever was in our history before, and we 
have to-day in the Government more bureaus and more boards 
and governmental ag ncies than any other country on the face 
of the earth. 

Mr. EVANS of Nevada. Perhaps that is the solution. 

Mr. RICKETTS. Perhaps it is. And my judgment is, if the 
gentleman will indulge me to answer his question, that this bill 
is a step in the right direction. You will never be able to cut 
down the number of employees in these departments until you 
cut down the appropriations. There are 102,000 employees in 
the departments now, 40 per cent of whom are not needed. 

There is a rivalry between the heads of departments, which 
has resulted in numerous duplications in the estimates pre- 
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sented to this House and to Congress. The chairman of {), 
various cominittees of the House have been imposed upon }) 
the testimony of experts, who were not concerned in the subjec 
of economy with reference to carrying on the business of {}). 
Government, but who were concerned in having the estima to: 
made as large as possible, and consequently many unnecess) 
appropriations were made. 

I think it is well understood by the membership of this Hoy.so 
that most of us are very largely controlled in our votes by what 
the chairman and the members of the committee having charg. 
of the bill have to say with reference to the necessity for ¢} 
appropriation to be made. In this we are many times jis 
guided, for under the present system we have no way to deter. 
mine whether the appropriation is reasonable and just, and con. 
sequently we depend upon the chairman and the committee, who 
have been influenced and persuaded to recommend these appro 
priations by heads of departments and by the testimony 0; 
experts, hence the great necessity of this legislation. 

I know of no city in the country that has more experts to 
the square inch than the city of Washington. This city las 
but very few commercial industries or factories employing its 
citizens. I have been told on good authority that there are |); 
two factories in this city and they are both engaged in th, 
manufacture of pianos. This city has a pepulation of about 
400,000, 100000 of whom must have employment. Ninety-tiy, 
per cent of this employment must come from the Goverament. 
and consequently the experts are kept busy urging upon thy 
departments and upon Congress the necessity of establis! 
new bureaus and new commissions and new agencies. 
secret purpose of their activities is, ef course, to increas: 
employment capacity of Uncle Sam, and this sort of thin: 
gone on for a great number of years, untfl we have mor 
reaus, more commissions, and more agencies of the Gover 
than any other country in the world. [Applause]. 

The only way to reduce these bureaus, commissions, 
agencies is to reduce the appropriations, and under the |) 
system this will be the result. 

The peeple of this Nation seem to be out of jeint with the 
times and conditions. They have overlooked the fact thai wi 
have been engaged in a World War for the past two years and 
that no consideration tending to economy has eccupied the minds 
of the people or the attention of the Congress of the Unite: 
States. Wholesale appropriations were made without 
tioning them. Every line of business in the country was 
by the President and the present administration and b) 
people of the country generally to increase production. 1 
was scarce because of the fact that 4,000,000 of our boys wer 
in the service of the United States, either at home or abroad, 
and consequently the productive power of this country was 
greatly reduced. Wages were higher than ever was known before. 
Not only so, but we have paid the highest prices for every 
medity produced in this country ever before paid in our history, 
and we are still paying these high prices. The armistice was 
signed on the 11th of last November, but notwithstanding tia! 
fact this Nation has gone on spending its money in a reck 
way, regardless of our responsibilities to support and main! 
the Government and to meet its just and honest obligatio 
{Applause. ] 

The American people should stop, look, and listen. ‘hey 
have apparently gone money mad. They are all standing ou 
tiptoe, all working on a high tension, and very few of us satis 
fied with conditions. There seems to be a general wrest 
throughout the country, and it is regrettable that the people 
do not stop and think. This is a reconstruction period in our 
national history. It is a time when we must return to normal 
conditions ; when we must stabilize the business of our country. 
We have gotten away from the fundamentals of our forefathers 
upon which the basic law of our country is founded. In iact, 
we have become reckless spendthrifts. We do not look to the 
future. We seem only to care for the present. The people 0i 
the United States need to be rebaptized in pure, unadulterated 
Americanism. They should be taught the lesson of thrilt, 
frugality, and economy which, of necessity, is the result 0! 
industry. 

We have an inflated currency as the outgrowth of the war 
in a large measure to the enormous expenditures made in the 
various activities connected with that war. Money is plentiful 
and of little value. If we would restore its purchasing power 
and value, we must restrict the volume of currency, and we 
must practice in connection therewith the strictest economy 
if we are to recover from the great burdens this World \\al 
has thrust upon us. Our national debt is staggering, bu! 
must meet it and pay it. How are we to do it? Goon ma 
extravagant appropriations? No; curtail then. It is up WW 
Congress to devise ways and means, and this legislation is 4 
step in the right direction. 
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00. These figures make it perfectly plain that the interest 


egislature, accompanied by his budget of current expens 
{ State. 


(lvocated by that stanech Democrat, Mr. Fitzgerald, of 


legislation proposed in this bill will cure many of our 
rhe experts who have been leeches on Unele Sam’s 
ivy will be reduced number and required to secure 
ment elsewhere or in some other line of trade. 
1 the statistical figures available, the total expenditures of 
ernment from the day of the Declaration of Independence 
to and until we entered into war with Germany amounted 
ut $25,600,000,000. During the war appropriations aggre- | 
something like $51,500,000,000. The annual expenditure | 
maintenance of all activities of the Government prior | 
entrance into the war was $1,500,000,000. Our bonded | 
tedness prior to the late war was less than $1,000,000,000, 
interest charge thereon was something like $22,000,000. 


en all our present obligations resulting from the war are | 


and all the contract obligations are settled in full, the | 

st-bearing obligations of the United States will amount 

it $34,000,000,000 and the average annual interest and |} 

fund charge will approximate something like $1,600,- | 

| 

lone of this Government in the future will be equal 

not greater than, the total cost of maintaining the Gover 
prior to the war. 


hairman of the Appropriations Committee | Mr. Goop]} | 
statement on the floor the other day that the appropriu 
required to defray the expenses of the Government for | 
| year 1920 would be something like $5,600,000,000. | 
hom will Uncle Sam secure this money? From the tax 


of the country. They will be required to bear this | 
i; nud I am not surprised that the taxpayers everywhere 
shout this Nation should be knocking at the doors of Col 


requesting it 


10 economize and cut down unnecessary | 
priations, 
tlemen of the House, the old ship of state is drifting to 
wks, and it is the duty of Congress to divert her cours 
steer her safely into the business channels of the busi 
rid. Uncle Sam must wake up and settle down pretty 
for if he does not he will not be able to settle up. He | 
» in financial blunders no longer. He must change his | 
system, 
1dget system has been tried in many States of this 
lative to State expenditures, and it has been found | 
a successful plan. In my own State—the great State of | 
this system was adopted in 1915. It provides that the 
is heads of State departments shall transmit estimates | 
ir financial requirements to the governor on blanks fur- 
for that purpose, and that the auditor shall report to 
yvernor concerning the condition of the treasury. Tl 
nor must submit these estimates, without provision, to 


915 Arkansas, Ohio, and Oregon adopted the budget 
} In 1915 Iowa, Minnesota, Nebraska, North Dakot: 
Washington adopted if. In 1916 Maryland, New Jersey 
New York adopted it. In 1917 Delaware, Kansas, New | 
Utah, and West Virginia adopted it. In 1918 Vir- 
adopted it. In 1919 Alabama, Arizona, Idaho, Indiana, | 
na, Nevada, North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, 
Wyoming adopted it. In 1916 Louisiana adopted it. In 
Connecticut, Illinois, South Dakota, Tennessee, Vermont, 


| 


2» } 


Visconsin adopted it. In 1918 Georgia, Kentucky, Massa- | . 





and Mississippi adopted it. In 1919 Maine, Michigan, 


New Hampshire adopted it. At the present time there are | 


of the 48 States that have enacted budget legislation, and } 

sc, I think, two are of the type that was recommended 

York, and these two States are New York and Arkansas 
are 19 that are of the type that has come to be known 
commission type; there are 22 that have come to bear | 

el of executive type. 

t year was not a normal year, but last year our original 


ites re $18,504,357,939.64. Supplemental estimates 
lded, giving us a total of $30,365,463,993.74. The actual 






priations of last year were $25,266,194,173.53. The ap- 
ition you will observe, were $5,101,259,820.18 less than 
timates submitted to Congress. Five billion dollars dif- 

ce between the administrative estimates and the congres 
| appropriations in one year, and for this year the original 
ites submitted have been $8,089,667,298.07. We have not 
the supplemental estimates as yet. Heaven only knows 

they will amount to. If there ever was a time in our 
1al history when there should be a league of Americans | 
now. ‘The success of this Nation in the future will depend 
largely upon the solidity of its citizenship. We must all 
4 uniform aim, and that aim should be to economize in 
ay possible, so that the burden of taxation now resting | 
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SU ! “avily LLpOn he shoulders of the t: \ i\ ; thro 





country may be lessened A i in deeply iterested 
in American industries, in the f stitutiol in 
the citizenship of our country 1@ W ire of our people 
renerally, I shall use every faculty that I possess to reduce 
Government appropriations and to establish economical 
business basis in the governmental affairs of 

\y } 

Under our present system of estimating and passing appro- 
priations there is ample opportunity for gross graft and was 
but under the budget system no such opportunity is afforded. 
Sti t not, that a system so faulty oO 
hould continue in vogue for so many years x which 





time millions of dollars of the people’s money have been wasted? 
Under the budget system the Chief Executive of the Nation 
al sponsibility of presenting to Ci 





ore such budget as in his judgment is necessary to the liqu 
lation of the expenses of the Government for f1 ! 
thereafter 

Hleretofo1 the estimates submitted ha‘ I n 
not a structure this method all will concede is a reckl 
method of transacting public business and has been astound- 

o st to tI Governn nt nd the 

rh esponsibility for ul DI priations under this 
budget bil! will rest with the President He is elected by th 
people and he should be responsible to them, and should ac- 
count to them, for the distribution of the public fund | Ap- 
plause. } . 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from O 
expired. <All time has expired. The Clerk will read tl i for 


amendment. 


The Clerk reas 


Be it enacted, etc., there is « ated in the office f the Pr 
dent a bureau of the bud There shall in the | 
and an assistant director, who shall be appointed by 
and receive salaries of $10,000 and $7,500 a year, r 

1 











| assistant director shall perform such duties as “the director m a c- 
| nate, and during the absence or incapacity of the director or ing 
vacancy in the office of director he shall act as director. 
) The director, with the approval of the President hall appoint 
and fix the compensation of such employees and mak ich expen 
| tures for rent, printing, telegrams, telephone, law |! ; f i 
ence, periodicals, stationery, furniture, offi equipme: ther sup] 
and necessary expenses of the office as may from time to tin ep 
vided for by Congress All employees in the bureau whose compens 
tion is less than $5,000 a yeur shall be appointed from lists of eligi 
furnished by the Civil Service Commission and in accordar t 
civil-service laws and regulations 
(c) For the fiscal year ending June 50, 1920, there is I 
| priated out of any moncy in the Treasury not otherwise priat 
| the sum of $100,000 for the expenses of the establishment and mait 
| nance of the bureau, including the payment of the salaries he n author- 
ized. No person appointed by the director shall be paid a ular 
ex s of $5,000 a year, and not more than t! I ) 
it him shall be paid a salary at that rate 
Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I move tos e ou mnie 
with the word “For,” in line 12, on page 2, d 
cluding the word “ authorized,” in line 17 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from lo 
ment, which the Clerk will repot 
The Clerk read as follows 
Amendment offered by Mr. Goot Page 2 £ 
‘Por.’ in line 12, strike out all down t idit 
,” in line 17 
Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, this is not an appropriation bill, 


and when the bill was first introduced it contained this provision, 
on the theory that perhaps it might be passed so that the law cov 
be made available for the making of the estimates for th 

fiscal year. Of course, there will be a deficiency bill to later ta 


| eare of anything of this kind, and there are objections to carry- 


ing an appropriation in a legislative bill, and I think th ro- 
priation carried in this bill might as well go ou 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on agreeing to the ame 
ment offered by the gentleman from lowa | Mr. ¢ 

The amendment was agreed to 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri Mr. Chairman, I 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman fr Misso 
amendment, which the Clerk will report 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CLArk of Mis 
after the word ‘“ President,’ insert the words 
at the pleasure of the President 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Chain , th 


| stands, in its original shape, this comptroller ge! would 


be appointed for life. I am opposed to any such | i 
Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Yes 


Pt eee mom 


. 
ti 
e 
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MADDEN. This does not apply to the comptroller The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Nebraska off 
ul. his applies to the director of the budget, who is | amendment, which the Clerk will report. 
by the President, and as he is the servant of the The Clerk read as follows: 


appointed | 
President, he of course would be removable by the President. Amendment offered by Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska: Page 1 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. How does the gentleman know | strike out the figures “ $10,000" and insert in lieu thereof the 
that? I have heard it asserted here several times, $7,500.” 

Mir. MADDEN. If the President appoints him and there is Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, I think 
no restriction on removing him, the President will have the] salary equal to that of a Member of the House or of the s: 
power to remove him, is adequate for a director of the budget, and for that re: 

Mr. KITCHIN. Just as he can remove the Register of the] think we are fully justified in leveling this matter to the 
freasury or the Comptroller of the Treasury at present, or a] indicated by the amendment. 

(‘abinet member. The gentleman’s construction is correct as Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
0 the comptroller general, who appears later on. Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Yes. 
Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman Mr. TILSON. Does the gentleman think that the sali: 
|? Member of Congress is adequate at the present time? 
CLARK of Missouri. Yes. Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Oh, I am not debatin 
JONES of Texas. Is it not true that shortly after the} proposition. I do not want to give a bigger salary to th 
War Secretary Stanton refused to resign? fellow than we have while we are at the grade we are at nm 
KITCHIN., Yes. But later on they were proceeding on Mr. TILSON. We have the power to change that matt 
the theory that the President could remove him. give Congressmen an adequate salary. 

Mr. CLARIKX of Missouri. That was at a time when the Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. That is true, Mr. Ch; 
Republican Party took a somersault that was absolutely | but I do not think the gentleman from Connecticut wat 
astonishing. [Laughter.] raise that question now. 

is. KITCHIN And they have kept up the habit ever since, Mr. TILSON, Iam willing to raise it at any time ana 

iter. J for it right now, because my people wish Congressmen to | 
CLARK of Missouri. Anyhow they had what is called | adequate and fair salary. 
re of office act, and Stanton got so that he would not Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Is it the intention of the gent! 
the President, or the President got so that he would | move to reduce the salary of the assistant director in « 
to Stanton Both of them were very quarrelsome, | amendment is adopted? 
y to all common sense, the Republicans insisted Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. I have an amendment 
ton’s staying in the Cabinet, and Johnson undertook | purpose. 
him out, which he had a perfect right to do, and that It occurs to me that we have argued strongly enough on 
he fell out with Gen. Grant about. He removed |} other questions here on other bills to prove the advisal 
and appointed Grant Secretary of War ad interim, and | adopting this amendment. 
aid with the understanding with Grant that Grant was Mr. EMERSON. Mr. Chairman, I desire recognitio: 
hold on to the office simply for the purpose of trying the} position to the amendment. 
constitutionality of the tenure of office act, and Grant denied The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio is reco 
it. Each one of them always said the other lied about it, and | for five minutes. 
they would not ride up to the Capitol together when Grant Mr. GOOD. Does the gentleman desire to speak « 
was inaugurated. Anyhow > Grant - _ | amendment? 
' rhe ¢ or AN. The time of the gentleman from Missouri Mr. EMERSON. I simply desire to get five minutes. 
ms eXpDIr ‘ . . . 
Mr. CLA RK of Missouri. I would like to have long enough ‘Mr. GOOD. - X think in the orderly procedure a wae 
to tell tide tale. will get a great deal further if we may have the amen 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri asks unan- | Presented just as the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Ax 
ar age : E ; .. | has presented his amendment, and then have the debate « 
imous consent to proceed for five minutes more. Is there : ; : 
to the amendment, and then have action taken on the : 
ment. Quite a number of gentlemen did not get an oppor 
to speak in the general debate. I think they ought to hay 
leeway, but I hope they will select opportunities when a s 
amendment is not under consideration, so that we will 1 
the debate confused. 

As to the amendment of the gentleman from Nebraska 
as much opposed to high salaries as any Member of this I 
I do not believe in them. I do not believe that under our 
of government we ought to encourage them; but I want 
that this office and that of the comptroller general will | 
important offices, and the duties to be performed will be 
portant, and the standing of the men who will be call 
to perform those duties will be of such a character that y 
be compelled to pay good salaries. If we do not pay fair s 
and fail to get good men, the failure will not be chargeab|: 
tenure of office act. which showed that it was | System but to a failure to pay a living wage to the men 

mply done to hold things down and to bedevil Andrew Johnson, | t¢ administer the law. 

iy. FESS. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? | Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield there? 
CLARK of Missouri. Yes. | Mr.GOOD. Yes. 
LSS Is it not true that in order to prevent Johnson Mr. FESS. If this officer performs his duty in acc 
Stanton the tenure of office act was pnassed in | With the expectation of Congress, how many times 510,00 
ssed over his veto, and afterwards he was removed | he save to the Government? 
spite of the tenure of office act? Mr. GOOD. A great many times $10,000. I anticipate t! 
ARK of Missouri. That is true. He ought to have | estimates which will come in this year will be mor 
simply because he was not on good terms with | $5,000,000,000, and we must provide a salary that will 
[t is ridiculous to think that the President ean | give a man iiving expenses here in Washington. Now, 
l his Cabinet Now, 98 quick as the Republicans got | proposed that we should make the salary of this posit 
in they repealed the tenure of office act, and there they were. | same as that of a Cabinet member. The committee felt th 

Now, I am not in favor of giving any man a life oftice. I do | ought to be some difference, but they did not feel that the ! 
not care three whoops who he is, where he is, or where he comes | dent would be able to get the character of man that w 
from, or whether he is a Democrat or a Republican. They haye | necessary to do this work for less than the amount spec 
got too many of them now. Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Will the gentleman 

Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the amendment for the present. this question: What is the salary of the Secretary to the 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- | dent? 
mous consent to withdraw his amendment. Is there objection? Mr. GOOD. It is $7.500. 

There was no objection. Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. It oceurs to me that the 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, I offer an] of the Secretary to the President and his duties are f 
amendment, important as those of the director of the budget will be. 


objection 7? 

Mr. KITCHIN. lReserving the right to object, Mr. Chair- 
inan, the committee will not object provided the gentleman 
withdraws his amendment and offers it in the right place. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. If it is not in the right place, I 
will withdraw it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent to have his time extended five minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Anyhow, Grant moved out when the 

isi »and Stanton moved in, and I think he slept and took 

ieals over in the War Department. Anyhow, Stanton held 
until after the impeachment trial and Johnson was acquitted 

y one vote. Then the very minute the Republicans got in pos- 

ssion of the whole thing again, in the first days of March, they 


9 ( 








1919. 


uy GOOD 1 do not think so at all. We have fixed the | 
as of the members of the Farm Loan Board, one of the 
emmissions that Congress established, at $10,000 a year. 
+ is seriously proposed here that we shall reduce the salary 
s very important position. I do not believe that in the 
nent of a ereat statute, such as we are about to enact, 
uld cripple the President and should tie his hands by 
the salary so low that he will not be able to get the 
eter of man that he ought to have, when he must intrust 
, the collecting of information for him and in giving him 
e upon this most important question. 
REED of West Virginia. Will the gentleman yield? 
GOOD. I yield to the gentleman from West Virginia. 
REED of West Virginia. How much are we now paying 
rector General of Railroads? 
GOOD. I think $25,000 a year. Several of the regional 
‘rs get $40,000, and I think one or two get $50,000. There 
eyeral $25,000 positions, although the Director General 
gets but $25,000 a year. 
GREEN of Tow That is not a congressional appropria 
though. 
GOOD No. 
REED of West Virginia. This kind of a man would be 
with the class of men who are getting these salaries. 
GOOD Che President must have a good man, the best 
: to Qo ure 
CLARIW of Missout I should like to ask the gentlemal 
[owa a question 
GOOD. I yield to the gentleman from Missouri. 
CLARK of Missouri. Does the gentleman believe that 
resident eoing to appoint a man to this office who is 
» every man in the House of Representatives and the 
States Senate’? 
OOD No: but I do not believe the Members of the 
of Representatives or the Members of the United States 
ho do their work properly are receiving enough money. 
CLARK of Missouri. I know; but they are receiving a 
unt, and there is no earthly prospect of its being 


GOOD. I imagine that with living expenses what they 
if there was to be a revision of that law there might 

' change in the salary. 

ny rate, I think the gentleman from Missouri fully un 

1ds the tremendous duties that this man will be called 

» perform, and he ought to have a salary commensurate 


luties even if some other persons are not adequately 


CLARK of Missouri. The gentleman from Iovw Say 
n is going to pass upon estimates amounting to 

\ villion dollar 

GOOD. Yes. 

CLARK of Missouri Do not we have to pass 

nount of estimates‘ 

GOoD Yes. 

CLARK of Missouri What is the sense, then, 

distinction? 

GOOD. What sense was there in fixing the salary o 

embers of the Cabinet at $12,500, who now make the 

es we pass upon? What sense was there in fixing the 

of the directors of the Farm Loan Board, that went 

here without exception, at $10,000? 

CLARK of Missouri. I never thought there was very 

sense in it and do not now. I once heard Senator 

iInake a statement on the floor of this House that ought 

ored into the head of every man in the public service, 

that he hoped the time would never come when 
iry of a public official was the principal inducement 


} 
i 
ld 
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the office. 
GOOD. [| will say to the gentleman from Missouri and 
embers of the House that here is a little bureau that i 
established which will cost less than almost any other 
1 in the Government and it will perform a great func- 
[t will save money on all of them. If we want to stran- 
bill, if we want to defeat the legislation, let us say 
President we will give him a man, but most any old 
ill do and that we do not propose to give him a salary 
to get the kind of a man that he desires. 
CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
gentleman from Nebraska, Mr. ANDREWS. 
question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
ON) there were 7 ayes and 52 noes. 
Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I demand tellers. 
‘he question of tellers was taken, and tellers were refused. 
so the amendment was rejected, 


\f 
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BLANTON. 
importance, 
pass upon it. 
ANDREWS 
gentleman 
have expresset 
BLANTON. 
withdraw 


ym Texas will not 
our demand i ation to 
How many of us ha 
r. Chairman. If the majority 

f i Members 


Mr. ANDREWS 


The CHAIRMAN. The qu 


BLANTON ) 
BLANTON. 

et but one vote, 

he CHAIRMAN. 

The question of or 





for tellers. 


is rejected. 
Mr. Chairman, 


the amendment 
EMERSON. 
bill and for the rule 
, and I trus 
without a dissenting vot 
extravagance 
the floor of 
gives Congress 
this extrav 
This is the mos 


which is neces 
» bill and the rule will pass t 
ongress is continually being criti 
Members arisin: 


denying tha 


f£ the most important 
ny Congress, for it lets 
floor and gives ! 
Government, with an opportunity to 
ternally charging the departments 
agance, and the people 


ever been presented the people 
the expenditures of 
fix responsibility. 
with duplication and extra 


to blame. 

viding the y 
able to ascertain the truth about 
» do not do it we should be criticized. 
3 bill will save the people of this country millions of dol- 
ill centralize the responsibility, will prevent graft, wil 
Government i 


responsibility 


is upon Congress, and if \ 





ectivy under tl 





f the people. 

irresponsible 

heads of departments, whose sole object is to get 

» the Public Treasur 
are entitled. 

The budget system, wisely administered, 
tem to control public and private expenditures 
tice it in our own private affairs. 
| are those who would increase public 
The opponents of this bill 


as possible and thus enable 


‘*, from getting 


The opponents of the 


expenditures, 


responsibility 
tain interests to make raids upon the Publi 


eursed this country for many ; 
from the cobweb financial system of the past, to the modern 

and up-to-dat 1 
institutions. 
yngratulate 


budget systems and placed it in this bill 
The great cities of the world have 
themselves 
concerns adopted the system several 
delay not another session in passing this wise 
Put the responsibility for the initiating of exp 
the executive branch of the Government and f] 
bility for the appropriating upo1 
solved the problem of fixing responsibility 
gance and that is all the people ask. 
placed directly in touch with public expenditures 
able to fix the responsibility, and there ca 
ene department 
The people who pay the taxes will know, as they 
a right to know, who is to blame, and tliey 
The people I 


bankruptcy. 





The people 


responsibility 


have the 


ol AB 


i 
; 
tg 

t 


pameaneret 
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and we must give it to them. Give the people what they want, 
as they pay the bills. 

We are representatives of the people and when we find out 
what the people want it is our duty to give it to them. The 
people want this bill, and woe unto him who opposes it. [Ap- 
plause. | 

Mr. SEARS. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment: 
On page 2, line 4, strike out the words “ law books.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amend: 

The Clerk read as follows: 

2,1 } the word “* 


bine ty 


lent. 


On page after telephone,’ strike out the words 
‘law books. 

Mr, SEARS. Mr. Chairman, I moved to strike out the words 
“Jaw books” because we are starting out on an economic system 
which I heartily indorse. Nearly every appropriation bill we 
have had, it does not matter for what purpose, has a provision 
for law Whether the money is spent for law books or 
what I can not say, because I have not made a personal investi- 
cation. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I do not think the gentieman 
wants to do that, because this provision is carried in every 
appropriation bill for every bureau and department, and my 
recollection is that in even the largest department of the Govern- 
ment, except the Department of Justice, the cost is not exceeding 
$500 a year, and my recollection is that in most cases it amounts 
to but $100 a year. 

Mr. SEARS. Five hundred dollars for law The 
poorest lawyer is the man who never studied law, and when you 
cive him a law book you are doing him an injury. |[QLaughter.] 
I do not 
can not be referred to the Attorney General or some 
office for an opinion. I do not care to argue it further. 
have bought enough law books for departments at $500 a year to 
have the largest library not only in the city of Washington but 
in the world. And yet the books do not amount to very 
much as they are scattered all over the city and are in most 
eases, no doubt, mere duplications, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Florida. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
BLANTON) there were 8 ayes and 45 noes. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SEARS. Mr. Chairman, on page 2, line 8, after the word 
‘for,’ I move to strike out the word “rent.” I am simply 
offering these motions, and do not care to take up very much 
time, to test the sincerity of the majority side as to economy. 
We know that down at Sixth and B Streets- 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. SEARS: Page 2 
out the word “ rent,” 

Mr. SEARS. As I was saying, down at Sixth and B Streets 
there are plenty of vacant offices that were built during the war. 
There are vacant offices all over the city owned by the Govern- 
ment. Until these offices are disposed of and torn down I do not 
see the necessity for paying out anything for rent. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Florida. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
SLANTON) there were— 34. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SEARS. Mr. Chairman, on page 2, line 5, I move to strike 

the words “ furniture, office equipment.” 
1ie CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 
‘he Clerk as follows: 
equipment. 
Mr. Chairman, I want to congratulate the House 
‘careful consideration we are giving the most important 
come before Congress, one with which I am 
I believe that it will accomplish great good. 
cen developed the fact that 39 Members present 
the country can feel assured. After the com- 
mittee has refused to strike out law books, although only $500 
a year is expended for that purpose, to be used by those who 
do not understand law, and after having refused to strike out a 
provision for rent, when we have plenty of buildings and no 
money should be expended for rent, I can but antic ipate a simi- 
lar fate for the amendment which I now offer. We know that 
the various departments are now offering for sale throughout 
the country handsome office furniture and fixtures. You can 
get them almost at your own price, and the various departments 
of the Government who bought these fixtures, because they were 
absolutely necessary during the war, are now trying to dispose 


books 


books. 


So 


Florida offers an 


line 3, after the word “ for,” strike 


aves 5, noes 


Yr" md 


t offered by Sears: Page 2, line 5, strike out the words 


upon 
h | 5s €ver 
he irt ly nh: ceord, 
The vote just tak 


voted. Certainly, 


whit 


see why these matters where legal points are involved | 
one in his | 
We | 
omy instead of increasing our appropriations, in order | 


| 


| for this is nonpolitical. 


| the principle is sound. 
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of them. Yet with this economical measure before us, wi 
to spend a large amount of money for office fixtures, ©; 
it is nicer to place your heels on a new walnut table th 
on the handsome tables that the Government already 
I have just been home and the people are complainin 
high taxes. I do not blame them in the least. If the «4 
is sincere, knowing as he does the situation, because }) 
hard, knowing as he does what the situation is, beeaus 
position as chairman of the Committee on Appropriatio; 
izing that we have all of the office fixtures and equip 
lutely necessary, then I think for once he will not 
amendment. 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr, 

Mr. SEARS. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. The chairman of the Commitiee o; 
priations is all right if he could get his bunch to follow 
when they crack the whip here and cut them loose fro) 
can not get a following. 

Mr. SEARS. I am not referring either to that or thi 
I do seriously offer this ame) 
The chairman of the committee the other day nearly cony 
with his earnest and eloquent appeal for economy that 
salaries should be cut from $5,000 to $4,000, and to-day 
nearly convinced me that a salary should remain at $10,000 
not lowered. Mr. Chairman, am I coming or going? [P 
however, this is because no broken-down, dilapidated 
professors are involved; whereas the other day, accordi: 
his argument, broken-down, dilapidated college professo 
involved and, therefore, the salaries should be cut. Pro 
and teachers need no defense at my hands. Their good 
too well known. I am sure, however, that the chairn 
his ability and winning ways, will argue in favor of a litt! 


? 
op 
I 


Chairman, will the gentleman \ 


taxpayers may get some relief, 
Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, this is a legislative bi 


| legislation that I believe will remain on the statute | 


some years to come. It will no doubt require amendn 
The gentleman intimates that t] 
authorization, and that under it expensive furnitur 
purchased. I want to call the attention of the gentlemar 
fact that we now have acres of furniture belonging to 
ernment that is stored here in Washington, but no depar 


| can get a chair or a desk unless out of its appropriation 


into the Treasury the value of the chair or that desk, and | 
it can get the money with which to buy it there musi 
thority for the appropriation. The gentleman would ha 
President, therefore, with a budget bureau without a | 
officials or clerks to sit on, without a desk to work ov: 
there would be no authority of law to buy it. That w 
the condition in which we would find ourselves if his amen 
should be adopted. 

Mr. SEARS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. 

Mr. SEARS. Is the gentleman speaking for the min 
and does he intend to convey to the country that, althou 
have acres and acres of desks and the finest furniture 
world, it is impossible for the minority to secure this fur 

Mr. GOOD. What does the gentleman mean by the mil! 

Mr. SEARS. The majority, I intended to say. Does he 
to say that the men on the majority, the minority 
with them, can not get the use of the furniture? 

Mr. GOOD. No; I am talking about the Bureau 
sudget. I mean to say there is a statute passed, and 1! 
tleman was in Congress when it was passed, to the effe: 
none of the departments can get this furniture owned 
Government unless payment is made for it. 

Mr. SEARS. I know about that, but they vot 
the other day; they sent some down—— 

Mr. GOOD. That furniture was obtained through th 
of the House, and the Clerk of the House had to pay for 
he got it from the department, he had to pay the depa 
for it. But the gentleman would not have furniture tl 
from the War Department. He insisted like other Men 
suppose. I am not speaking personally, but I do kno 
several gentlemen did not want oak but wanted mahogal 
niture, so we had to report out an appropriation for m: 
furniture. 

Mr. SEARS. Will the gentleman yield? 
ture and I have not complained. 

Mr. GOOD. The gentleman has oak furniture? 

Mr. SEARS. That which was sent me. 

Mr. GOOD. Oh, no; the gentleman has mahogany fu 

Mr. SEARS. I only have what has been there for yea! 
years, 


Mr. GOOD. 


coop 


some 


{ 


I have oal 


That is mahogany. 
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SEARS. Yes; but the furniture I am referring to is that The CHAIRMAN. The que ni ihe / “l 
was furnished me under the recent appropriation for ad- y the gentleman from Alal li MI Ss 
i] clerical help, and that is oak, or imitation oak. The question was take cy , 
1» GOOD. Oh, no; all the desks in the House Office rooms | noes seemed to have it. 
a uniform character, and they are mahogany desks, roll- | Mr, BLANTON. Division, Mr. ¢ 
sks. The committee divi 
SEARS. Iam not speaking of desks; I am not chairman so the amendme jen 
committee any longer, but the gentleman is chairman ot! The CHAIRMAN ‘| Clet 
nmittee on Appropriations, and if he will make me a vis The Clerk read ) 
iftice I will show him the furniture to which I refer, an¢ Ss 7 | 
ean see whether it is oak or mahogany. PI i ! tl i 
GOOD. There is probably a little oak stand that the g chic aaieaar ad taaten 
rot in recently, but the furniture is mahogany. Conere 
CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment ot Mr. STEAGALI ( 
entleman from Florida. n 7 
juestion was taken, and the amendment was rejected Che CHAIRMAN 7] 
t STEAGALL. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment tO} ‘The (lerk read as { 
all after the word “ expenditure in line 3, page 2, : 
the end of line 5 and substitute the word “ for” for the ae 7 _ u 
CHIATIRMAN. Che Clerk will report the amendment. Mr. STEAGALL, Mr. Chairn ; 
k (‘lel read as follows: Ch ifter June 0, 192 ‘ 
! tion, and ulat t v he G 
; en fered by Mr EAGALL: Page 2, line 3, after the word | ernment ‘ s] s ‘ ffi 
ires trike out all the remainder of lines 3, 4, and 5 dow the exect of the Gover . ' 
luding the word and and insert the word “ for.’ the 1 e ie ( oT 
i 
STEAGALL. Mr. Chairman, if my amendment is adopted Now, there may be sor eSS fo his t] | 
ll leave in this paragraph a provision that the director | but I can not understand wh \ ou om! es ¢ I 
reau of the budget shall appoint and fix the compen- | House, which, at least so far as ything e kno the ‘ 
its employees and make such expenditures for the neces- | ent is concerned, are to col to ex and functio 10 
penses of the office as may from time to time be pro- | not have the right to the estimates and recomme! ns of t 
hy Congress. Now, so far as I am concerned that goes | various departments of e Government just as they have had 
h, even when viewed from the standpoint of one most | heretofore. I do not s vhat harm can ¢ ‘ everythin; 
to this bill. When we give the director power to ap- | is done that has be ecested or contemplated in connection 
s employees and fix their salaries, I think, then, we have | with this bil Ever we have the supercommittee that 
r enough. I do not like the idea of empowering him to | effort is to be made ti { there is no rea 1 to prohib 
ny other expenses. We know from ample observation the | the submitting of these estimates t ' comn eo 
io expend money unnecessarily when we give this | the House 
uthority. Why, there is a provision here for periodi- | Mr. BLANTON \\ he eman yie 
the man to be appointed to this job had to have the Mr. STBEAGALI And certainly so long as tl ( 
nt buy him something to read in order that he may in- | are to continue as they are now and to perform the same duti 
self of his duties. they now perform, there is no reason why they sh l no 
LARS If the gentleman will permit, he takes it too | this informattion from the various depar ( 
This is not supposed to he for economy. This is to | with which they serve. 
people Mr. BLANTON Will the ventl vield 
STEAGALL. Well, just to be frank about that, I do not | Mr. STEAGALI in a minute I will yi 
I agree entirely with the statement made by the gen- | And as this section is draw! e Committee on N Atta 
mi Florida. I have no doubt that the gentlemen re- | would have no right to cal ” he Navy Departm r 
‘or this bill expect good to come from it and expect | Secretary of the Na for the estimates figures or reco 
reduction of public expenditures. But, as I have | mendations, or any information; at least » right to requi 
ted to the committee, I have very little faith in the | such reports to be submitted. The same as to the Comm e 
f this bill that point. But, waiving all that, I am }. Military Affairs, o1 by other committee of this Hous 
ing to strike from this paragraph the blanket authority committee will und this section be we o receive this 
orizes the director to go out and rent buildings and | formation, or at I f they may ceive it they will not ha 
odicals and books and stationery and law books, and, | the right to require i nd the Hous j h | infor 
establish another spending machine not responsible | mation except at its own request or i oOnse to a resolu 
ongres | of the whole House making suc eques \s I lers 
BYRNS of Tennessee, Will the gentleman yield? section would 1 ! notl 1 | ) Il 
STBEAGALEL It carries the clause to authorize him to | itself tor f kit ) d 0 ‘ 
hatever expenditures are authorized by Congress, and ons and tt nts fr 
pensation for his employees, and it seems to me Mr. MADDEN \ Y J 
Mr. STEAGALI 1 
o the gentleman from Tennessee. } Mr. MADDEN | ct ol ] oO} 
BYRNS of Tennessee. [I want to call the gentlem s | fact that tl Presic sb charges h t ! 
nm to the fact that this is not an appropriation bill, | sponsibility of reporting u fi 
y and organizing this budget, and the bill ex- | branch of e Go ‘ 
ates on its face that these expenditures may be mad Mr. STEAGALI Ye 
ovided for by Congress. Now, he can not spend responsibilit 
nt, or a dollar for furniture, or a dollar for any \I VADDEN \) 11 { 
Ot . fortl unless Congress gives hil ! rumentatlit g orts cle 
to do ji \ | have chaos wors ‘ r had 
HASTINGS. And if you put that on an appropi M STEAGALL. I understar thoroughly i the Presi- 
its being ithorized, it is subject to poi is supposed to have final s on all these matters. ] 
do not see ] the M ers oO iis House 
BYRNS of Tennessee. That is true. ill hh the rigl Oo purs 1eir | » EVE ‘ 
STEAGALL. The gentleman, as a lawyer, ¢ n { ent as ras they plea ore » 2 : 
to my amendment, because my amendment leaves 1] tion they <« ym tl de} t S 
ph to read that the director shall have the power to | Unless these various appropriat to be d 
and fix the compensation of his employees and make | pensed wit eems to me no |: 
‘penditures for necessary expenses in the office as 1 the ex heads of the dep yr the 
ie to time be authorized by Congress. So, as amended imates and recommen 
exactly what the gentleman from Tennessee states. But the paragraph reads tl this 4 
BYRNS of Tennessee. I think it would give greater Mr. BLANTON. Mr. | 
to the bill than the bill itself, rw? 
LVIT] 1G 
\ 
eae d 


bade 
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Mr. MADDEN. This does not take away from anybody any 
right of inquiry. It simply gives to the President exclusively 
the right to make estimates and requests for appropriations 
and imposes on him the duty of making recommendations as 
to revenue needs in the budget. 

the CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Alabama 

‘pired 
STEAGALL. Mr. ¢ 
minutes more. 

Che CHAIRMAN. ‘he 

‘consent to proceed for five minutes more. 
ection ? 

Mr. BLANTON. I object. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, the present law provides for the 
ner in which the estimates shall be submitted, and then it 
ides that all the supplementary estimates shall be trans- 

| to the Congress by the Secretary of the Treasury. Now, 

re carefully section 7, to which the gentleman 

objects. It provides 

June 30, 1920, no estimate or request for any appropria- 

, and no recommendation as to how the revenue needs of the Gov- 

rument should be met, shall be submitted to Congress by any officer 

the executive branch of the Government except the President, unless 
the request of either House of Congress. 

Mr. STEAGALL. 
juestion ? 

Mr, GOOD. Certainly. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Does it not say that no estimate or recom- 
rmendation or request for any appropriation shall be submitted 
by any executive head except the President, unless Congress 
especially requires it? 

Mr. GOOD. Absolutely, of course. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Then how can we it unless Congress 
itself as a body requests it, as distinguished from a committee 

' Congress as heretofore? 

Mr. GOOD. The gentleman has based his argument on the 
fact that none of the executive officers could come before 
con Congress. This does not attempt in any way 
to contro! the executive departments so far as their appearing 
befere committees for hearings is concerned. This determines 
the manner in which estimates are to come before the Congress, 
through the Speaker’s desk, for appropriations. If you are 
zoing to have a budget and make the President responsible 

t, you can not have every Tom, Dick, and Harry coming 
sending in requests through the Speaker’s desk 
propriation. The purpose of this bill is to make the 
responsible for every request for money that comes 
That is all this bill does. It simply provides 

this provision of law that now obtains, which requires 
the Secretary of the Treasury to transmit estimates from the 
several departments to the Speaker or to the Vice President, 
shall be superseded by an act that requires the President 
himself 

Mr. 
ight 


ask unanimous consent 


‘hairman, I 
gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
Is there ob- 


very 


Mat after 


Mr. Chairman, may I ask the gentleman a 


ret 


mittees ot 


day 
esident 


Congress. 


to send it. 
CANNON, Mr. 
there? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes, 
Mr. CANNON. It does not prevent Congress from putting 
n appropriation authorized by law on a bill, even though there 


Chairman, will the yield 


gentleman 


estimate ? 


all. 


Mr. GOOD. Not at 
I ask the gentleman as a Jawyer if this 


] I 


11 STEAGA 


say that no estimate or request for an appropriation | 
recommendation as to how the revenue needs should be | 


be submitted to Congress by the executive branch of 

vernment, except through the President, unless Con- 
ests it? 

aor p> Ve 


STEAGALI ec of these 


qq’ . ? 
Congress 7 


things shall be submitted 
Mr. GOOD Yes 

Li TEMPLI 

‘ir. GOOD y ‘ 

ir. TEMPLE n 


estimates 


will the gentleman yield? 

the existing law make exactly the 
provision that are now sent through the 
‘etary.of the T 
Mr. GOOD. Yes. 
Mr. TEMPLE. They must be sent in that 
way. This law will in no way interfere 

ittees or Members than does the present law? 

Vr. GOOD. No. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. 

Mr. GOOD. Yes 

Mr. RAMSEYER. This not: only refers to requests for ap- 
propriations, but to recommendations as to how the revenue 
needs of the Government should be met? 

Mr. GOOD, Yes. 


way, 


other with the com- 


Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
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| gress do just what we are Going to-day. 
| years the learned gentleman from Kentucky, Mr. 


and in no | 


| commission to study the question of a budget. 


OCTOBER 20, 


Mr. RAMSEYER. Would that preclude the Tariff Coy 
sion from recommending to the Committee on Ways and M, 
methods of raising revenue? 

Mr. GOOD. They have not that authority now. All th 
Tariff Board has authority to do is to investigate as 
cost of production and things of that kind and to rem 
Congress. They have no power to make recommendati: 

Mr. RAMSEYER. They are all experts. Suppose th 
mittee wants them to make recommendations? 

Mr. GOOD. No committee ought to ask them to do tha 
the power they have now is to investigate and make findin: 
fact. 

Mr. ELSTON. Mr. 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. 

Mr. ELSTON. Every executive officer is the mere a; 
the Chief Executive, and this measure merely provide 
every recommendation for expenditure should come fro 
Chief Executive and not through his agents. That is, y 
not want his agents to do it, but the President himself? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
expired. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out th: 
word. I simply want to call the attention of the gent 
from Alabama [Mr. STEAGALL] to the fact that his fears a: 
well founded. This does not in any wise prevent any M: 
of Congress, either in the Huuse or in the Senate, from mak 
any inquiry that he may wish to make or acquiring a) 
formation that he may need for the proper discharge 
duties. It simply transfers the power of reporting esti! 
for appropriations from the Secretary of the Treasury t 
President of the United States, and provides that the Pres 
shall make his reports; in other words, that the Presiden! 
furnish to the Congress of the United States a complete p 
graph of the annual needs of the Government in advance: 
it does away with the piecemeal reports of items of appro) 
tion in the various departments and makes the President s 
the information complete as to the needs of the whole Nati: 

Now, the question arises, do we want that? If we do 
want it we ought to stand where we are. The purpose ot 
section is to do away with the present slipshod method of d 
business and to institute a systematic, scientific mode of su 
ing information to the Congress, upon which Congress can | 
intelligent and economical action, and incidentally to supp 
the American people information upon which the administra! 
can base its claims for economy or extravagance, as thi 
may be. That is the whole story. There is no danger ii 
thing. There is nothing hidden in it. It simply goes 
American people with the statement that we are in favo 
reform that is likely in the long run to help to econ 
public expenditures. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendmeni 
by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. STeaGa.]}. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec, 8, That after June 30, 1920, special and additional 
may be transmitted by the President to provide (a) for expen 
under any laws passed since the transmission of the regular est 


Chairman, will the gentleman yi 


The time of the gentleman from Io 


| contained in the budget and (b) for appropriations which, in h 


ment, are necessary for the public service, and he shall accompa! 
estimates with a statement of the reasons therefor. 

Mr. SEARS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out th 
word. When I first came to Congress that able and 
guished jurist, my Democratic colleague, Mr. Fitzgerald, o 
York, was urging upon Congress the necessity of pas 
budget system. He worked hard for two years to hav 
During the la 
Sherley, } 
ocrat, was chairman of the Committee on Appropriatio: 
on that committee was the present chairman of the Appro 
tions Committee, the gentleman who is now leading the 
for this “ Good ” bill—I say that with all sincerity—made a 
fight to have a committee appointed in order that some | 
system might be adopted. I understand that in a rider 0! 
of the appropriation bills Mr. Sherley succeeded in li 


| passed a resolution providing for a committee to repor' 


budget system somewhat similar to the present bill. 
Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield for a questo! 
Mr. SEARS. I yield to the gentleman. . 
Mr. MADDEN. The thing that the gentleman from \ 


| tacky, Mr. Sherley, did was to report out a provision 


a deficiency bil which provided for the appointment of a 
Now, we 


’ 


been able to do that, without a dollar of expense, by a coll 
tee of the House. cae 

Mr. SEARS, I agree with the gentleman, He is absolutely 
right, It was for a joint commission to study the subject. But 
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pioneers, Democrats though they were, had blazed the way, 
nd. therefore, the task was made easier for the present com- 
ittee. By this, far be it from me to take from the members of 
« present committee the eredit due them. This House pro- 
led for a committee to study the subject. The committee has 


- its work well and has reported out a good bill, to some parts | 


hich I have objected; but that is only human. The bill of 
use of the famous filibuster of which we have heard so much. 
| :im glad that we are all seeing the light, and I sincerely 
rust that a wave of economy may really come, and that the 
xpayers may be relieved of some of their burdens. 
\ir. GOOD. Mr, Chairman, I move to strike out the last word. 
I do so because I failed to give credit to the splendid work of 
select Committee on the Budget, whose members met day 
ter day for two weeks. with every member at his post of duty 
ery morning, and they stayed there until the hearings were 
neluded, after two weeks of hard work. When that work 
is done they sat down and commenced to go over the bills and 
solutions before them. I never saw more conscientious work 
one by a body of men than by the men who were on that com- 
ttee, and they worked in unison for the accomplishment of 
» thing, which was to correct what they believed to be evils 
the statute and in the present system and reported a bill that 
they thought would correct in full measure all of those evils 
nd present a system bottomed upon a sound and business- 
e foundation. 


That committee worked without the expenditure of a single | not know whether it is removed here or not. 


cveutleman from Kentucky, Mr. Sherley, died in the Senate be- | 
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I simply rose at this time for the purpose of congratulating 
the country upon the assured success of this fiseal reform, and 
also to commend the committee upon bringing this report here 
in October when in the consideration of it it was thought it 
might not be able to be brought in before the first of the year. 
The Rules Committee fixed it as the 1st of March. Here in 
October, after continuous sittings of the committee, it bri 


{ 





ngs 


in the report and we are about to adopt it six months be 


| fore the time limit. I believe the recommendations when 


enacted into law will meet with the approval of the country at 


large. 


As I analyze the bill—and I have tried to study it earefully 
as a student of the budget—this proposal provides for three 
things that are much needed. The first is fixing upon a plan 
which must be based on estimates. Heretofore our confusion 
was in our inability to know how much confidence we should 
give to the estimates. As the committee said a while ago 
every department wants to appreciate its work and therefor 


| will increase its estimates. 


nny, except to send telegrams and letters to men who appeared | 


hefore the committee. The clerk of that committee was the 
lerk of the Committee on Appropriations, Marcellus Shield, who 
lunteered his services without pay. [Applause.] That work 
as all accomplished, as I said before, without the expenditure 
of a single penny, except to send a few telegrams and for the 
inting of the hearings and the reports. 
I want to say that I feel, as chairman of that committee, 
under many obligations for the manner in which every member 
f the committee, laying aside all political considerations, enter- 
ng into the work with enthusiasm, and bringing to the work a 
fund of information that I did not believe was possible in the 


There is another item of human nature in it, and that i 
that every department is likely to ask for more than it needs it 
the belief that in order to get what it needs they must ask 
for more because it will be pared down. I remember that 
that was a fundamental principle of John Stuart Mill. He 
said you have to require more than can be gotten in order to 
get what you need. I think the departments have operated 
largely on that basis. There is one thing I have feared. I do 


While the executive was held responsible for making the esti 
mates, and it has been demonstrated that Congress has in 
variably reduced the expenditures below the estimates, the ques 
tion with me is, If the executive heretofore was responsible, are 
we assured that by now placing the responsibility upon the 
executive department, and having relieved ourselves very much 


| of responsibility, we can fasten it there with effectiveness? That 


short length of time the committee had to prepare for the | 


hearings. [Applause.] 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last two 
ords, and I ask unanimous consent to proceed for 10 minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
-entleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FESS. Gentlemen of the committee, the question of a 
hudget for many years has been urgent in the minds of the 
business side of our nationality and has been pressed with 
iore or less vigor by the business world upon Congress. We 
have had a many suggestions, many of them fugitive in 
haracter, coming from various sources, until finally the budget 
question came to a suecinect head by a resolution having come 
tu the Rules Committee looking to the appointment of a special 
minittee to report to Congress a plan for consideration. 

There had been a proposal to have a joint committee of the 
Senate and House. That did not meet with favor. There was 

suggestion of a commission. That was the idea I had, speak- 

for myself. I thought the commission would be the better 
plun—to have a commission appointed, represented by a ma- 
iy of experts and a minority by Members of Congress, so 
the Members of Congress sitting with the experts in the 
eparation of a budget plan could make a report of the find- 
ind press that report upon the floor of Congress. This 
the plan adopted to secure a scheme of vocational educa- 
However, that proposal did not meet with approval. 


rhe proposal that met with the approbation of the Rules 
nittee, without a single negative vote, is the one that is 
before us; that is, a special committee of this House. 


Was one concern about it when we were discussing it 
the Rules Committee, and that was expedition in gather 


data and to report as soon as possible. There was 
hat the committee plan might operate to delay it by way 
: he pigeonhole. That fear was immediately removed by the 
‘ss Committee adopting an amendment to the resolution 
a the limit of time as March 1 of next year, within which 


port must be made. I urged a limitation of time to 
ussurance to the public that action would be forthcoming, 


(, but it was feared by some Members that that might 
be long enough. Everyone who appeared before the com- 
ittec Tavored budget reform. ‘There was a unanimity on 





‘lat there was no objection to limiting the time for the report | 
excep. that they wanted to take what time was necessary. 


as first thought that the 1st of January would be the | 


© part of everyone who appeared before the Rules Committee | 


will have to be worked out to see whether it will operate as 
we hope it will. I think that the plan to be based upon the 
estimates coming from the executive department provided in 
this bill is much better, and it will give us greater assurance 
of a good business transaction on the part of the Government 
than heretofore. 

The second provision that I see is the examination and 
criticism of the estimates presented, and that is a function that 
belongs to us. In addition to this emphasis of responsibility I 


| note that the country will have detailed facts, so that it may 


know what the budget is, as heretofore the country never has 
known. Even the Congress could searcely know what the 
budget would be, it was so attenuated and broken up into so 
many different parts. We could not connect the outgo with 
the income as we did not have either. But the examining and 
criticizing function of Congress is preserved in this plan, and 
I think that is extremely important. It insures care on the part 
of the executive to stay within limits in the expenditure 


Then here we provide for the independent audit, which is one 


| of the most far-reaching reforms that could have been made. 


These three decisive provisions will insure a business adminis 


| tration of our fiscal policy. 


I rise to congratulate the committee upon its expedition, and 
I think effectiveness is not lost because of that expedition. 
We are seeing a consensus of conviction and sound judgment 
vrowing out of a uniform demand throughout the country em- 
bodying itself now in legislation, and in a very short time, in my 
judgment, one of the greatest reforms that our country could 
work will have become a law. [Applause. | 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 9. That there is created a department to b known as the a 
ounting department, which shall be an establishment of the Go 
ment independent of the executive departments and under the 


I 


and direction of the comptroiler general of the United Stat ‘| 
offices of Comptroller of the Treasury and Assistant Comptroller of th: 
Treasury are abolished, to take effect July 1, 1920. All other officers 
and employees of the office of the Comptroller of the Treasury shall 
come officers and employees in the accounting departmer it ti 
grades and salaries on July 1, 1920, and all books, eords, a ime 
papers, furniture, office equipment, and other proper ‘ ffi 


the Comptroller of the Treasury shall become th 
accounting department. 
There shail be in the accounting departn 





of the United States and an assistant comptroll sre) f 1} Uni j 

States, who shall be apostate ad by _the President ith the ad nel 

consent of the Senate, and shall r« ive salaries of $10,000 and $7 

year, respectively. The assistant comptroller genet l pe ! 

duties as may be assigned to him by the comptroller ger | 

the absence or incapacity of the cor - lier gene ai 

vacancy in that office, shall act as comptroller genet rl é 

troller general and the assistant e« mptro lier general sh ld ofl 

during good behavior, but may |! removed at any ti \ neurrent 

resolution of Congress after notice ond hi -aring, when, in their judgment, 

the comptroller general or assistant comptroller general has been it 

efficient, or guilty of neglect of duty, or of mal > in office nd for 
' no other cause 1d in no other 
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Any comptroller general or assistant comptroller general removed in the } 


CONGRESSION 


manner herein provided shall be ineligible for reappointment to that office. 

When a comptroller general or assistant comptroller geperal attains 

ize of 70 years, he shall be retired from his office, and, if he has 

held the office from which he is retired during the 10 preceding con- 
ccutive years, he shall, during the remainder of bis natural life, be 
entitied to one-half the salary he is receiving at the time of his retire- 
ment from the oftice which he then held 

Phe provi this act relating to the accounting department shall 

effective « July 1, 1920 

Mr. GOOD Mr. Chairman, I moye that the cemmittee do 
how rise, 

The motion was ag 

Accordingly he committee rese; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Towner, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 

mmittee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 9783, and 
| come to no resolution thereon. 


sions ol! 


reed to 


i ANSPORTATION SYSTEM 

‘ly. SANDERS of Indiana. 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, and at the 
pecial request of the conferees, I call up the conference report 
upon bill (S. 641) to amend section 10 of an act entitled “An act 


OPERATION O rh 


AL RECO 


| 


to provide for the operation of the transportation systems under | 


federal control, tor their just compensation, and for other 
purposes. 
ent that the bill be recommitted to the conferees. 
sity for that arises out of this situation: The conferees have 
agreed and the report has been made to each body but neither 
House has acted upon it. It is found on examination of a cer- 
fain amendment put in by the House that it is desirable, in order 
io clarify it, to add te the amendment the words “ by the Presi- 
dent.” 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent that the conference report upon the bill S. 641 be 
recomimitted to the conferees, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. SEARS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent fo revise 
! extend my remarks in the Recorp. 

Che SPEAKER. Is there objectio: 
fhere was no objection. 


LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HiOUs 


lr. SHERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that on Friday, October 24, after the reading of the Journal, I 
he privileged to address the House for 40 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 


There was no ob jee tion. 
ARMENIA, 
The SPEAKER. The Chair has a communication from the 
Parliament of Armenia, which he lays befere 11 Heuse and 


fers to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
LEAVES OF ABSENCE. 
By unanimous consent leave of absence was granted: 
Co Mr. Joun W. Rartney, indefinitely, on account of a death 
requiring his return home. 


Ak 
to Mr. Hicxs, for two weeks. on account of inpertant busi- 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


Mr. RAMSEY, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 


port hey had examined and found truly enrolled bill of 
he following title, when the Speaker signed the same: 
H.R. S624. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to pro- 


for the national security and defense by encourag- 
eonserving the supply, and controlling the 
products and fuel,” approved August 10, 


° nts in the District of Columbia 
JOURN MEN 
C0001) vil sbanker j wove at tin tiowse «do 1OW 
Viis a tO; and accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 


use adjourned until to morrow Tues- 
d v¥, Oetober 21, 1919, att 12 ocloc) noon 
REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 
l nder clause 2 of Rule Itt. 
Mr. SANFORD, from the Committee on 


Military Affairs, to 


jihad “An act to provide aid to State or Territorial homes for 


support of disabled seldiers and sailors of the United 
States.” approved August 27, 1888, as amended March 2, 1889, 
reported the same without amendment, accompanied by a report 
«No. 391), which said bill and report were referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 


I do this for the purpose of asking unanimous con- | 


The neces- } “ae . a 7 oie 
| on the United States Shipping Board and the United §$ 


RD—HOUSE. OCTOBER 20. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memo) 
were intreduced and severally referred as follows: 
By Mr. CRAGO: A bill (H. R. 10045) providing for ih 


| moval of the remains of certain soldiers, sailors, and mar 


to the United States; to the Committee on Military Affair: 
By Mr. GARD: A bill (H. R. 10046) to safeguard the | 
of the people living in the District of Columbia; to the « 


| mittee on the District of Columbia. 


By Mr. CLARK of Florida: A bill (H. BR. 10047) to 
lish and maintain a permanent force of United States jw 
men in the District of Columbia for the protection of the pu 
squares and reservations in said district, including the Whit 
House grounds; to the Committee on Public Building: 
Grounds. 

By Mr. MASON: Resolution (H. Res. 343) calling upo: 


Mr. S ker, by direction of the | Department of State for certain information as to origin 
* speaker ) ecLioOn O 1 | » . " ° ° ae 
=. Spas | value of certain press reports relative to Russian eondit 


to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. ASWELL: Resolution (H. Res. 344) to dire 
Committee on Expenditures in the Navy Department to tra 
to the House of Representatives certain facts; to the Comn 
on Rules. 

Also, resolution (H. Res. 345) to direct the Seleet Comn 


Emergency Fleet Corporation to transmit to the House of R 
sentatives certain facts; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, resolution (H. Res. 346) to direct the Select Com 
on Expenditures in the War Department to transmit to 
House of Representatives certain facts: to the Committ 


Rules. 
Also, resolution (H. Res. 347) to direet the Committer on 


Military Affairs to transmit to the House of 

certain facts; to the Committee on Rules. 
Also, resolution (H. Res. 348) to direct the Committee ou / 

penditures in the Treasury Department to transmit to the | 

of Representatives certain facts ; to the Committee on Rul 
Also, resolution (H. Res. 349) to direct the Water I’ 


Ltepresent: 


| Select Committee to transmit to the House of Represent: 


certain facts: to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, resolution (H. Res. 350) to direct the Merchant M: 
and Fisheries Committee to transmit to the House of Repr: 
tives certain facts; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, resolution (H. Res, 351) to direct the Commit 
Ways and Means to transmit to the House of Represent 
certain facets: to the Committee on Rules, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resol 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BLACK: A bill (H. R. 10048) granting a pen 
Willis C. Stephens; to the Committee on Invalid Pensio! 

By Mr. CHINDBLOM: A bill (H. R. 10049) granting 
crease of pension to Stanley L. Chapman; to the Committ 


| Invalid Pensions. 


By Mr. FRENCH: A bill (HL. R. 10050) granting an in 
of pension to Sylvester F. Wallace; to the Committee « 


| valid Pensions. 


was referred the bill (H. R. 1216) to amend an act en- | 


3y Mr. GARD: A bill (7. R. 10051) for the relief of 
Bartram; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HERSMAN: A bill (TI. R. 10052) granting a pen 
Mary M. Gunsolus; to the Committee on Invalid Pensio: 

By Mr. HICKEY: A bill (H. R. 10053) granting a pens 
Maidora C. Parker; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KEARNS: A bill (H. R. 10054) granting an in 
ef pension to Robert Hill; to the Committee on Invalid 
sions. 

By Mr. LONERGAN: A bill (HL R. 10055) granting a pcs 
io Harriet R. Palmer; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MARTIN: A bill (H. R. 10056) for the reli 
(harles Lucius Lasalle; to the Committee on the Public L: 

By Mr. NOLAN: A bill (H. R. 10057) authorizing the ‘ 
missioner of Navigation to cause the foreign-built stes 
Hawk and Port Saunders to be documented as vessels 0! 
United States for certain purposes; to the Committee 0! 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. PADGETT: A bill (H. R. 10058) for the reli 
John Jones; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. PARKER: A bill (H. R. 10059) granting a pes 
to Ellen Bridge; to the Committee on Invalid Peusions. 

By Mr. PURNELL: A bill (H. R. 10060) granting an increase 
of pension to Richard H. Virts; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 
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tr. SANFORD: A bill (H. R. 10061) granting a pension Che Secretary proceeded to ad 1 Journal of yesterday's 
] Drake: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. eding wh on request \l : vr and by wnanimous 
Mr. SNYDER: A bill (H, R. 10062) granting a pension to | consent, the further reading ; ’ h and the Journal 
d Buhler: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. | was approved. 
MI SMITH of Idaho: A bill (H. R. 10063) granting a | Mr. SMOOT Mr. Pre 
o William G. Rowland: to the Committee on Pensions. quorum. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The S wi 
ce maGa | ‘The Secretary called the roll , e S 
PETITIONS, ETC } swered to their nam«e 
| l Gerry fol] S 
se 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and pape vere laid | Ba Hak ve] Shiel 


erk’s desk and referred as follows: | 





























{ . ; 1) al c i ris SN 
he ! t): Petition of A. Kalajan, of | , Hart Ge 
Hi the barbarian Turks in Armenia; |} Col Her 
‘ \ ; ‘ Tone \ 

, ' 
‘ ‘ Le lLloe re 
n of the Sta Ceunty I | 
ers of Stanislaus County, Calif King 
} ; ft o7 fore wn hye ) { } t | I< | VV 
Ler 
NI 
BRIGG Petition of Loeal ¢ r 2 t { 
Vete of P Country l'ex., fav ing the ‘ - 
he tax ollect i on cot I Ss { I \ FRAN I 
I ( I ‘ on Claims he ‘ ) j 
CASE) I t 1 of Paul Ro és New 
p ote il ] ‘ | a) ATA’ 
the ¢ tee on Edu KING. TI 
\LLIN { ‘ | 
\I fai ovil ) 
ttee on the Jur \ | 
EWALT: P on « 
t oO I M 
T ? 
TON: I ti ! ra 2 ) \ 
() 1. ¢ o \ ( 
Ty N / ' C “ 
} ITON: 7 TO. Wel ! ' 
( ( | “I « w } ‘ 
} i ¢ TT i ot tl ] Vit if) ~ 
‘ T) ] ( | 
i Pet ~ ye , 
t Golk VV ¢ I ! ( , . 
' i i I r 
ied « ston « Asiati ! , : enre 
} i ] ) ; t le i )* - t . io ‘ i 5 
3 ; : ‘ SA ‘ 
f he ( . on tl 1 I 
( < Park No. 137, Nati Daught ; 
ryl y 
\ . } ! : ' VI 
— LZ rh co, ¢ fn l } 
‘ 4 1 ipj ved A { i 
rend ( m A} 
1 ( ; i { | 
‘ Lompo V: d 
Bal h « NORRI Mr. 12 ‘ 
‘ = 1 cr all i s h reste I 
YCONNELI Petii N si hich Is 
he mmediate passage of a bill giving 
ee * See ea ead : The VICE PRESID!] 
» SOL and sailors who participated il Ui) rn 9 
ria niliet é he Committee ’ Affair tiol 
olf Private Soldiers ] LO] Sux 
i Committee for the imme rable re] t « 
rating the legion organized by the privat 
’ ' Tavel 
e Ol he Judiciary, 
SUMMERS of Washington: Petition of the Woman of 
‘Temperance Union of Walla Walla, Wash., various 
\ hoe 1 oth of the same city, urging 
to pass Hou S063, a bill to punish violation o SiILERMAS 
enth amendment to the Constitution by American citi- Dud in, I } 
countries; to the Committee on the Judiciary. ie R mp but not read It ve esol 
j | ) é ) 
RECORD 
.~Y rINT? *W lie sour G ernme! e | ‘ . oft A 
SENATE. 
ar with Germany: an 
of the whole world from autocrat at 
net at 11 o’cleck a. m “ Whereas the honor and virtue of « rane 
> ’ ' . + la cea in neril hy ] } } 
‘ ain, Rey. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D.. offered th placed in peril | 
The re fore be 
ity God, in this sacred moment, a moment that has “ Resolved by Local Union Neo. 510 he l ( 


ction of the custom of this Nation and the indorsement f Carpenters and Joiners of Amerit rh 
bit of a praying people, we pause to make mention of | thereof, tender our loyal suppe " mt i rea 

me aad worship Thee. ‘Thou art the Ged of all the earth. | toward the successful conclusion of th 

art our God. We eommit our way into Thy hands and | ther 

‘Hee to Guide us to the fulfillment of Thine own purpose in “ Resolved, That we most emphatically d axe 

or Christ's suke. Amen, ganda of the ‘I. W. W.’ (Industrial Workers of 1 World) ag 
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being unpatriotic, un-American, and deserving of no place in 
the free institutions of our country, 
Signed with our official seal this 19th day of November, 1917. 
“S. L. Vorant, President. 
SEAL. ] “W. R. Wricut, Secretary.” 
Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I have a communication in 
the nature of a petition from citizens of Wayland, in the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, urging the ratification of the league 
The communication is brief, and I ask that 


of nations covenant, 


it be printed in the Recorp, together with the signatures. 
There being no objection, the communication was ordered to 
be printed n the RECORD, as follows: 
othe / orable the Senate of the United States: 
We, 1 undersigned men and women, citizens of Wayland, 
in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, respectfully urge upon 
( honorable body the supreme importance for t] United 
States of America and for the whole world of prompt ratification 
of the covenant of the league of nations. 
It may not be perfect any more than the Constitution of the 
United States was perfect, but we believe that it will be the 


beginning of a better era for the world, as the Constitution was 


for the country. Like that, it can be amended, if necessary ; but 
if rejected now we fear so good an opportunity to preserve peace 
in the world may not return in our lifetime. 


\my F. Haskins, David G. Haskins, jr., Jacob Reeves, 


Win. H. Branigan, Eunice W. Branigan, Samuel 
Russell, Mary A. Heard, Israel A. Lupien, J. 


Charles Vincent, Henry J. W. Drew, Nathaniel R. 
Warren L. Bishop, Lester R. Gerald, 
John B. Wight, Geo. Edward Dwight, Shelley 
Dwight, Amos I. Hadley, James Bolton, Mary 
Bolton, James Joseph Bolton, Sadie Bolton. 


Gerald, 


NEWBERRY presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Alanson, Mich., praying for the ratification of the proposed 
leacue of nations treaty, which was ordered to lie on the table. 


Mir. PHIPPS presented a memorial of the Civic and Commer- 
eial Association of Denver, Colo., remonstrating against the 
enactment of legislation which confers upon any governmental 
department or bureau the power to regulate and restrain legiti- 
mate busines which was referred to the Committee on Agri- 
eulture and Forestry. 

Mr. LODGE presented a petition of the Near East Relief, in 
eonvention at New York City, N. Y., praying for the extension 
ef aid to American relief workers, American property, and to 
the stricken people of Armenia, which was referred to the Com- 


mittee on Foreign Relations. 

He also pre ed a petition of the Board of Alderman of Med- 
ford, Mass., praying for the restoration of the so-called daylight- 
saving law to the extent of making it effective and permanent in 
that portion of the country in the eastern time zone, which was 
referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce, 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were oduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 


consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. NELSON: 

A bill (S. 8268) to authorize the construction of flood control 
and provement works in Minnesota River and Big Stone Lake, 
bet we the States of Minnesota and South Dakota; to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, 

By Mr. SMOOT;: 

\ b S. 5264) granting an increase of pension to Kiner 
Bjurnson (with accompanying papers) ; and 

\ bill (S. 3265) granting an increase of pension to Fred 
MM s accolnpanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 

By Mr. PHELAN: 

(S. 53266) granting a pension to Alli Bailey; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

F Mr. NEWBERRY 

\ l (S. 3267) for the ri f of the Cornwell C to the 
Committee on Clair 

By Mr. HARDING: 

A bill (S. 5268) for the appointment of Commander Charles 
W. Moots to the permanent Medical Corps of the Navy; to the 
C‘ommittee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. UNDERWOOD: 

A bill (S. 3269) granting an increase of pension to Mary A, 
Crow: to the Committee on Pensions : 


By Mr. JONES of Washibgton: 

A bill (S. 3270) authorizing the superintendent of the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, subject to the approval of the Secretary 
of Commerce, to consider, ascertain, adjust, and determine 
claims for damages occasioned by acts for which said survey is 
in certain cases; to the Committee on Commerce, 


responsible 
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sy Mr. KENDRICK: 


A bill (S. 3271) granting a pension to Annie F. Ro , 
(with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pens 
AMENDMENT TO DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILI 
Mr. POINDEXTER submitted an amendment prop: 


appropriate $496,000 for the purchase of a site and the 
of an archives building in the city of Washington, Dp. « 
tended to be proposed by him to the first deficiency ap) 
tion bill, which was ordered to lie on the table and be pn 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS ELIZABETIHLT HW. MILI 

On motion of Mr. PHELAN, it was 

Ordered, That the papers in the case of Senate bill No 
fifth Congress, second session, granting a pension to E 
Mills, be withdrawn from the files of the Senate, no ady 
having been made thereon. 

CARE OF ARMY rRUCKS. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I have a letter in th 

memorial written by the lieutenant governor of Nebras 


| at the time he wrote the letter was acting governor 0) 


from the State of the governor, in re} 
the automobile trucks that have been purchased by the « 
ment and are permitted to stand out in the weathe 
destroyed. I think we have all learned of thousands 
instances seattered around over the country, but I had 


of the absence 


that there were some of them in my State. I send to 
retary’s desk a newspaper clipping from the Nebr: 
Journal of October 18, and ask that the Secretary 


that part of the letter written to Representative Rea) 

State of Nebraska that is not marked out. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any obje 

hears none and the Secretary will read. 


tion? 4 


The Secretary read as follows: 
rrRucks RUSTING IN RAIN—ACTING GOVERNOR POINTS O 
SAYS IS GOVERNMENT NEGLECT OF PROPE 
*“ DEAR Mr. ReAvis: There exists a condition here 
wish to take up with you regarding some automol 


in charge of the Government, which are standing un; 
from the elements out on the fair grounds annex nori! 


city. These trucks are such as can be used by the & 
our road-making program, but I am informed by the si 
of the department of public works that he has sever: 


applied to the department at Washington for permissi 
these trucks in road work, but can receive no 
communications sent. 

“Tt went to the fair grounds this morning and in\ 
the condition of the trucks, after a man had 
would be possible to purchase one of them for use on 
I found the trucks, 12 in number, standing out in a fie 
absolutely no protection over them. Not even the 
been raised to protect the cushions on the seats and th 
and other parts, in most instances, rusting. 

“IT would like to ask if there is any way in which tl 
now standing open to the weather can be secured by t! 
or be purchased by private individuals, or if there is an) 
in which letters to the department at Washington havin 
trucks in charge can receive consideration. There ar 
mighty good stenographers in Washington from \% 
whom I am sure would be glad to donate a little overtil 
ice in order that they could see the letters from home 
some consideration, if the department is short of hel 

“TIT would like to ask in conclusion if you know who 
authority to have these trucks looked after, or who ¢: 
permission for their use by the State or purchase }) 
individuals? 

“ Very 


ausy 


inquire 





sincerely, yours, 

‘PA. 
Mr. President, the reply to the query 
correspondent is very simple. The distribution of tr 
been prohibited by an act of The last 
bill, I think, contained a rider to that effect. We, and 
else, therefore, are to blame. 

Mr. NORRIS. May I ask the Senator, Has there bl 
act of Congress to prohibit the department from takings 
automobiles; from taking them out of the weather and 
up their tops? 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Government officials are compelle 
them stand out in the open unprotected? 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes. Now, let me elaborate—— 

Mr. NORRIS. I am glad to get that information. 

Mr. THOMAS. I have given it to the Senator from Neb t, i 
but I must explain my answer. That condition is due t 


sARROWS, Acting Gore 


Mr. THOMAS. 


Congress. ae 


rapid and enforced demobilization of the Army, which, of ¢ 
carries with it the discharge of thousands of officers who i 








ae 


our luws can be made responsible for Government prop- 
and who are, therefore, the only persons who can be given 
iv of it. That is the situation, as represented by officials 
War Department before the Committee on Military Affairs 
and again, and it has not been followed by peace legisla- 
io provide for the contingency. That, I think, answers the 
or’s question. 
NORRIS. I hope the Committee on Military Affairs will 
n a bill or resolution that will permit the War Depart- 
» have the tops of the automobiles raised when the offi- 
way and abandon them. 
from Colorado that in other parts of the country I 
the Government is selling automobiles at auction. 
rHOMAS Yes; the Government selling some auto- 
NORRIS Is that being done in defiance of law? 
THOMAS. No; the Senator knows very well that 
nder the provisions of the law. 
as raising the tops of machines is concerned in par- 
s, I not know Of course, there may be some 
tances of rligence that are absolutely unpardonable, 
ought to be corrected 
say before I take 


irs is doing the best 


it is 


do 

lie 
seat that the Committee on Mili 
it ean, and I think the Senate has 
for the relief in that the other 


taken action 


ny 


measure direction, but 


nor A vet 


\D STRIAL CON! Ri 
SHERMAN. Mr. President, I ask that the statements 
Albert H. Gary and Samuel Gompers appearing in 
newspapers be printed in the Recorp. They are shor! 


hut they present the issues before the industrial 

h to preface the printing of those statements in the 
f that shall be permitted, by saying that the “ collective 
vhich is ip conrtrove rsy, advo ated by Mr. Gompers, 

ias for the “‘ closed shop.” ‘There is in it no new ques- 
I vital; it is not a question of legislation nor of arbi- 


It affects 


iot a principle that can be compromised. 
vidual right of an American citizen either to earn a living 
n or out of it; in a “closed shop” or out of it. Those 
rlying principles involved in the pending contro- 
that reason I wish to preserve at length in the 
itements of the two men who voice the eonflicting 
objection, the statements refe ed to ere 
ed in the Recorp, as follows: 
GOMPERS DELIVE ‘ R 
TUDG GARY SAID. 
o make a brief statement in relation to the qui 
iS well as others submitted to this conf 
| el ition of any vote I may register will pr 
rt ‘rs of the conference, I recognize that 
S lIways be considered as of the first im} 





private interest must be subordinated. 
tily in accord with the desire of the President 
lish proper and satisfactory relations betw 
{ citizens connected with industry, including, of 
l lesignated as capital and labor. 
in conciliation, cooperation, and arbitratio he 
able without sacrificing principle. 


een all 


fil ¢ 


t the fixed opinion that the pending strike against thi 
, of this country should not be arbitrated or con 
Or any action taken by the conference whi bes 
yer ; 
hat ther should be maintained in tual practic 
] errupuo he open shop as I understand it, name ly, 


ether he does or does not belong to a labor 
have the opportunity to engage in any line of legiti 
bioyment on terms and conditions agreed upon betwee! 
id employer. 
opposed to a policy 
production, 


the 


or practice which ssarily 
increases costs, deprives the workman from 
highest wage rates resulting from voluntary and 
dle effort, hinders promotion or advancement in accord- 

merit, or otherwise interferes with the freedom of 
ai action, 


unnect 


; 


norganized labor, which embraces the vast majority of 


> people, has no special representation in this conference, | 


| it appropriate to say that all labor should receive due 
leration, and that it is the obligation and ouglit to be the 
re 
and liberally. 
od.’ . 


all employees, whether unorganized or 





Bhs: 


I might say further to the | 


| to be rid of the domination and injustices o 
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of employers at all times and in every respect to treat, | 


SAMUEL GOMPERS’S REPLY, 

“Tf what has occurred in the United States in industrial labo 
lately has afforded no opportunity for reason, for a new unde! 
standing, then there is no reason for a vi this conf a 
on this question (collective bargaining). 


“ You can not improve the superstructure safely until you hav 


Te ry 


strengthened the foundation. And the millio of toilers in 
the United States are the foundation upon whose shoulders 


rests the entire superstructure of our industrial buildin 
“The solicitude of the modern employer, who has that unde 


standing of and that great sympathy for the reanize 
worker—well, the unorganized workers know where t m 
when they are in great stress; they know. They know f 

they can get sympathy; they know where they can get at 


agement; they know where their hope lies—and they 
f arbitrary « 


They come to us and even though we can not help 


me tol 
iployve 


them, by 


God !—and I say it with all reverence—we will not hurt then 
Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, as is well known, the | 
ndustrial conference in session in Washing Sia I | 
the representatives of three groups—the ¢ uw) 
the labor group, and one group which is supposed to req 
the general public. I have here an editorial from the Aberde¢ 
(S. Dak.) News, which is entitled “ Give farmer square deal 
I ask that the editorial may be read, and I trust that it i 
receive the attention of Mr. Barucl hie re] ented 
wkesman of the publie group. 
Mr. McCORMICK. Will the Sei 
Mr. STERLING. Yes 
Mi McCORMICK. Would not ; square deal 
rmers be revolutionary in this epoch’ 
Mir. STERLING. I hardly think it wo 
Mr. SHERMAN. Perhaps the Senator 
ill permit me to make an inquiry’ 
Mr. STERLING. Certainly. 
Mr. SHERMAN. Does the Senator have the idea tha 
-CLILICHlet) named LO epre a | the ] 1 ic are nit { 


1g public? 
Mr. STERLI 


I Lhe 


NG. Ia Ot s« re nu igi 


he Senator from Illinois. 
Mr. SHERMAN. I want definite formatio L hi 
b t to distressing doubts, and I want to | i 
Mr. STERLING. I think, perhaps, I m If share the 


xpressed by the Senator from Illino 


The VICK PRESIDENT. Is there objection to th dir 











of the editorial presented by the Se ) x S Dake 
Chair hears none, and the Secretary will read 
P Secretary read as follows: 
‘Henry Watterson, is ‘Looking Bac I l 
he Saturday Evening Post of this week, tells o debate he 
ce had with William MeKinley, in which the subject 
ch political party was doing the most r 
In his discourst he claimed that if add IsA To lis 
first who is a workingman in the United States l sisted 
t} at every person, excep the hobo ma the ‘gd ide 
erm now practically extine lary of A 
workingman. He said the banker » educator, thi rehal 
the farmer, the husines« m | were working 
gether 
There was ‘ ‘ n io f the old 
Demoera editor d plies we to-day as it di 
hen he had his debat t] eKink though there is a 
ndency in sor directions to recognize only iY oO 
rgzal ized labor as reall d trul l laboring ma This 
ndency is exemplified industri mference at Wash- 
ngto where of the 4 mbers 15 are allotted to labor 
zed labor), 15 to emplo 11 15 to the general publi: 
‘Now, organized labor is bu very small part of the popula- 
on compared to the farmer, yet of the whole 45 delegats f 
he conference but 3 are farmers. Farmers, justly, are com- 
plaining Of this fact, and attribut with a considerable she 
of reason, to the fact ft e organized labor 
strike weapon and exercises President, it ‘ganizing 
the conference, gave union labor considerat 
gave the farmer. There really is reason { 1 
the conference should not have been divided into four groups 
with the farmers of the Natio sen te w 1D de es 
well as the labor unions, the employers { 
would have been just, and would hav ped ( 
materially in arriving at a correct solution of existing prot 
“Por the fact can not be gotten away from that the far r 
the first producer of everything the resident of the city eats 
or wears, was the first sufferer from the high st of living, 


and is by way of becoming the first ifferer from the rec 


—~emeget 


— en aes 








vy, When it comes. For instance, hogs have dropped 
live-stock markets within the past few weeks, 
ure paying nearly as much for fresh pork, 


Cost of livil 


on the 


bu own people 

bacon, and ham as they did before the drop. Corn has slumped 
on the ket, so has barley and other grain. The farmer is 
the los Aud while farm products are showing a downward 


tendency, whatever the farmer has to buy persists in advancing, 


This is shown by the fact that farm hands in some parts of the 
State are demanding 10 cents a bushel for husking corn, and 
by the higher price the farmer has to pay for farm machinery, 


lumber with which be builds his barns, and other material he 

to in his business, 

The industrial conference should have had a larger farmer 

tation, and it will not accomplish its full purpose if it 
solution the high of living, among its other 

pr by starting at the farmers’ end the high-cost 

proposition and seeking to reduce the price of farm products 


has use 


ly) 
it 


represel 


goes at a of cost 


of 


‘obl 1S, 


while maintaining war-time profits for manufacturers, organized 
labor, and other branches of industry.” 
ADDRESS BY GILBERT H. MONTAGU! 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, I should like to request unani- 
mous consent to have inserted in the Recorp without reading | 
an address by Gilbert H. Montague, a well-known attorney of 
the New York bar, delivered before the annual convention of 


the American Manufacturers’ Export Association on ** Coopera- 
tive opportunities for the manufacturer under pending legisla- 
tion.” I may say that just at this time, as all Senators are 


Atlantic City there is being held a conven- 
tion attended by representatives of commercial organizations 
from vi countries of the world. The address made in 
New York is so pertinent to the present situation and to the 


probably aware, in 


trious 


problems of American export development that I feel it would 
be of considerable use to have it distributed, and I, therefore, 
inimous consent to have it printed in the Recorp, 


rhere being no objection, the address was ordered to be printed 
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in Riecorp, as follows: 
Or CUNITIE FOR THE MANUFACTURER UNDER PENDIN« 
LEGISLATION, 
An addres delivered before the annual convention of the American 
Mant rs’ Export Association, Oct, 17, 1919 by Gilbert Il. Mon 
tas the New York bar. } 

Cooperation has its uses, but it is no substitute for a sales 
erganization or for marketing ability or for the singleness of | 
purpose that is essential to successful sales promotion in foreign 
CO ries. Cooperative export corporations and associations 
o zed under the Webb-Pomerene Act have, in a number of 
ins ces, been conspicuously successful ; but they have succeeded 
0 in so far as they have overcome the inherent disintegrating 
tendencies of cooperative enterprise, and by insistence upon | 
adequate sales organization and experienced marketing ability 
have attained an efficiency in sales promotion equal to that of 
heir single-headed competitors, 

The Edge bill, and the various other measures to assist the 
financing of our export trade, which are now pending in Con- 
gress, must be regarded, like the Webb-Pomerene Act, as merely 


supplied 


machinery without power. Unless power, adequately 

nnd above all wisely directed, be applied to this machinery by 
those attempting to operate it, the results will be disappointing 
Whi merican district has been desolated by fire or 
flux rehab tion, us a matter of course, has come through | 
t ass nee of every outside financial and commercial interest 
that has dealt, or thereafter hopes to deal, with the afflicted com- 
munity Mutside manufacturing interests immediately and 
thors ily cal ss the financial, material, and moral resources 
of tl ( rs and also of those whom they desire hereafter 
| Cus ers in the afflicted region, and within the limits 

( ( 1 co ercial credit, these outside com:mercial interests, 
' i nce of the outside banks that serve them, and of 
1] that serve the customers, grant extensions on 
old its open new on Outside financial houses, rep- 
ext ¢g nonresident investors in the outstanding securities of 
y rnmen iodies or business enterprises that have been 
prostrated | the disaster, promptly and carefully investigate 
nderlying conditions in the devastated area, and assist in ex- 
‘readjusting the existing indebtedness and in arrang- 

o ans upon security which will appeal to an inereased 

cir of outside investors. So swift and effective are these oper- 
ions that within a space measured almost by months, new 


cities arise upon the ruins of the old, having financial, material, 
and moral resources far greater than the old, and joined to the 
outside financial and commercial interests that have come to 
their assistance by sentimental and business ties of the most 


enduring character, 
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“ The present European problem is unfortunately far mo) 
Dlicated than that of any prostrated American district. ‘| 
tinancial and banking ability of the highest technical] or«, 
be taxed to its utmost to reduce this problem to anyth 
proaching the relative simplicity of the rehabilitation of ; 
tated American city. But after financiers and banke: 
overcome the obstacles presented by differences in nations 
credit forms, in depreciated currency, in foreign exchy 
balance of trade, and in European fiscal policies, there \ 
remain for every American manufacturer that hereto 
dealt, or hereafter hopes to deal, with Europe essent 
same work to do, only in thousandfold increased degree. 
quired for the rehabilitation of any devastated Ameri 
munity. 

“When inquiries come in from abroad for prices an 
the American manufacturer appealed to must immedi: 
thoroughly canvass the financial, material, and moral 1 


of his prospective customers and within the limits 
commercial credit, and with the assistance of the manu! 
own banks and of the local banks which serve the cu 


decide upon his terms of credit. Necessarily, the initia 
gation must be made wholly from the American manufa 
standpoint. In American territory, the manufacturer 
through his own organization, conducts the investigati: 
such assistance as he requires from his own banks 
local banks in the customer's territory. In the Europe: 
tion, however, because of the obstacles already mention 
greater assistance from the banks is required. The A 
manufacturer's standpoint, however, must be ma 
throughout. And only by cooperation either between i 
vidual American manufacturer and the banks whom he 
or between American manufacturers associated in 
served by competent financial and banking assistance s 
equipped for this particular service, can this standpoin 
served. 

“For the granting of short credits, for 30, 60, or 
within the limits of sound commercial practice in expo: 
there are already existing, or in sight, reasonably 
facilities. This is particularly the business of the 
banks, and is being effectively carried on by member 
the Federal Reserve System, either directly or throu 
branches in foreign countries, or by corporations organiz 
State laws and engaged in international or foreign ba 
which member banks of the Federal Reserve System ar 
ized to invest not exceeding 10 per cent of their capital : 
plus. Several member banks.of the Federal 
during the past 18 months, have organized and invest« 
porations of the class last mentioned. 

“For the granting of long-time credits, however, 1 
yond 90 days and sometimes into periods of years, fac 
by no means so adequate; and the need for careful s 
the foreign customer’s resources, and for the proper ca 
the credits after they are granted, is far more serious. 

“ The Belgian Government, let us suppose, needs ste 
its Government-owned railways, and can pay for them on 
Government bonds maturing 10 years hence. The Au 
manufacturer, to whom the Belgian Government appe 
first investigate the Government’s resources, to make s! 
the interest upon its bonds will be met when due, and 
principal will be paid upon maturity. Even if the b 
found to be safe, however, the American manufacture! 
can not carry them until maturity, for in doing so lhe 
depriving himself for 10 years of working capital whi 
quires in the conduct of his own business. For the same 
neither the manufacturer’s bank in America nor any bank 
gium, or anywhere else, can afford to carry these bonds. 
therefore, they can, within a reasonably short period, be ¢ 
of for cash by the American manufacturer, he can not 
accept them, and must decline the Belgian Governme! 
hess, 

“The problem is very similar to that of an Americ: 
railway which needs electrical equipment and can pi 
only with its corporate bonds maturing 10 years h 
many years various electrical equipment manufacture 
maintained subsidiary companies which, in instances Li! 
have taken street railway bonds and deposited them, 
with other bonds accepted from other customers in | 
of electrical equipment, with a trust company, under 
agreement to secure an issue of the subsidiaries’ ov 
which the subsidiaries have then sold to institutions «1 
viduals for permanent investment. The money which 
vesting public has thus paid to the subsidiaries in excha 
the latter’s notes has, in effect, returned through t 
sidiaries to the electrical manufacturers to pay then ! 
electrical equipment which they have sold to the street 


\ 
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Reserve 
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rhus the street railway has bought on long-time credit, but this 
long-time credit has been carried by the investing public and 
not by the electrical manufacturers or their banks. 

“Tnstead of themselyes organizing subsidiary companies to 
finance sales to their foreign customers American manufac- 
{urers in some instances may best be served by leaving this 
work to be done by their banks, collectively and cooperatively. 
One hundred million dollars of purchases by the French Govy- 
ernment from American manufacturers during the European 
war were thus successfully financed, end eventually fully paid 
or, by a credit operation which has now become history. 

“On July 14, 1916, the American Foreign Securities Co. was 
neorporated in Delaware by a group of American bankers to 
equire, by purchase or otherwise, a=d to hold or dispose of, 
tock, bonds, or obligations of any foreign or domestic govern- 

ent or corporation. On July 18, 1916, the company entered 

to a contract with the Government of the French Republic 
iereby the company made the French Republic a loan of 
$100,000,000, bearing interest from August 1, 1916, and payable 
fuly 81, 1919. Unlike the examples already considered, the 
mipany not only took the note of the French Government but 

» insisted that the French Government deposit collateral 

h the note. To secure the payment of principal and interest 

the loan the French Republie pledged various securities with 
he company and authorized the company to rehypothecate 
{hese securities. The value of these securities was calculated 
» be $120,000,000, and the French Government agreed to pledge 

1 time to time additional securities so that the caleulated 

value of the collateral should always be 20 per cent in excess of the 
ncipalof the loan. The collateral pledged included obligations 

of the Governments of 


of Quebec, Suez Canal, and various United States and Canadian 
corporations. Under its authority to rehypothecate these se- 
B-4} 
Bankers Trust Co., in New York, 
reement to secure $94,500,000 of the company’s three-year 
»per cent gold notes, dated August 1, 1916, and payable August 
i, 1919, which notes the company publicly offered for general 
ile in July, 1916, at 98 and interest. Throughout the war 
»notes maintained a high value and on August 1, 1919, they 
‘re paid in full. Meanwhile the company paid dividends 
eraging more than 8 per cent per annum upon its $10,000,000 
capital stock, 
lustead of individually organizing subsidiary companies like 
electrical equipment manufacturers above described, or of 
ving this work to be done by their banks upon the analogy 


as trustee, under a trust 


Argentina, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, | 
Switzerland, Holland, Uruguay, Egypt, Brazil, Spain, Province | 
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| of public 


lie American Foreign Securities Co. above described, Ameri- 


iInanufacturers in the same line of business may in some 

tances best finance their sales to foreign customers by col- 
ectively and cooperatively organizing and operating their own 

estment and financial corporation for that purpose. Such an 
stitution, with a capitalization of upward of $100,000,000, 
already under consideration, according to newspaper reports, 

group of American manufacturers of railway equipment, 

0, if is stated, will themselves take the leadership in the 

titution and will depend for expert financial and banking 

sistance and for the marketing of their securities when issued 
pon their affiliated banking connections and upon security- 
iug houses asso-iated with them in the enterprise. 

Muropean bankers, somewhat more than American bankers, 
nore or less permanently invested their own funds in 
ine credits, and have thus assimilated the standpoints of 
the manufacturer and the banker which, excepting pos- 
in the public utility field and the electrical equipment 
uid more recently in a few instances in the foreign field, 
lot often been combined in the United States. Danger is 
S possible, of course, in any departure from the banker’s 

tandards of credit. Inertia, however, is no less possible 
inelastic application to long-time credits of standards to 


ch bankers are accustomed in the short-time credits which | 


‘tute their business. In the future financing of the Ameri- 
export trade neither the banker’s standpoint nor the 
ifacturer’s standpoint can be disregarded. The most fortu- 
results, it is believed, will be obtained by a policy which 
V reflects both points of view. 
ilow suecessful may be investment in financial institutions 
h have attained this golden mean appears from the history 

ne of the English, Scotch, and Swiss ‘investment trust 


panies,’ These are institutions for the acquisition, disposi- 


‘on, and rehypothecation of securities particularly in foreign 
tude and are operated substantially upon the plan of the elec- 
rical equipment subsidiaries above described, and began to be 
ormed in Great Britain during the third quarter of the last 


century, 


. Like our own American savings banks and insurance 
cmpatnies, these investment trust companies have pursued the 
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policy of selecting their securities in various lines of trade ans 
from all parts of the world. The Investment Trust Corporation 
(Ltd.), of London, for example, in its statement of 1917, shows 
$15 kinds of investments; the Second Edinburgh Investment 


Trust (Ltd.), of Edinburgh, Scotland, for the same year, showed 
"o> . nr ‘ , § 
255, and the Metropolitan Trust Co., of London, showed t 
220. These investments included foreign government issues, 


municipal loans, mortgage bonds, preferred and 
shares in railroads, public utilities, banking, commercial, 
and industrial corporations. The Investment ‘Trust (Co 
(Ltd.), of London, is capitalized for $10,000,000, and has out 
standing $10,000,000 in 4 per cent bonds, and during the 10 
years expiring in 1917 paid dividends averaging about 12 yp 
cent per annum upon its common The Second Edin 
burgh Investment Trust (Ltd.), of Edinburgh, Scotland, is 
capitalized for $2,250,000, and has outstanding $1,950,000 in 4 
per cent bonds and during the nine years expiring 1916 paid 
dividends averaging 12 per cent per annum upon its commo 
stock. The Metropolitan Trust Co. (Ltd.), of London, is 
eapitalized for $4,000,000, in 4 per cent bonds, and during thy 
10 years expiring 1918 paid an average of 12 per cent px 
annum upon its common stock. The Bank for Electrical Securi 
ties, of Zurich, Switzerland, which specializes in the securities 
utility companies, and the 
Geneva, Switzerland, which specializes in city 
bonds, have had almost as great a development. 
** Heretofore no Federal law has provided for the organi 

tion of such investment and financial institutions as these, no! 
were member banks of the Federal Reserve System authorize: 
to invest in them. 

To correct the first of deficiencies, the Edge bill 
(which passed the Senate September 9, 1919, and is now pend 
ing in the House of Representatives) provides in effect that 


collmon 


stock. 


Franco-Swiss Co., o 
and railroad 


these 


; : es : | corporations for the granting of long-time investment credits 
rities the company deposited $126,526,534 worth of them with | 9, well as 


short-time commercial credits may be organized 
under the Federal reserve act, though not themselves entitled 
to membership in the Federal Reserve System, which shall he 
capitalized at $2,000,000 or over, of which .capital at least one 
fourth must be paid in before commencing business, which cor 
porations may then engage in international or foreign bankil 
‘or other financial operations’ with power to invest not ex 
ceeding 15 per cent of their capital (subject to the approval of 
the Federal Reserve Board) in other corporations similarly © 
ganized, or in foreign corporations, provided such corporations 
transact only purely incidental business in the United States. 
“The importance of the Edge bill to the export trade of the 
United States is emphasized by the Federal Reserve Board in ; 
letter urging the passage of the bill which it officially addresse 
to the Senate Committee on Banking and Currency last July: 


“ The credit situation in Europe at the present time is such th i 
order to maintain a stable market for our exports it will be necessary 
not merely to grant short-time commercial credits * * * but also 
long-term investment credits. * * * To this end Senate bill 2472 
(the Edge bill) provides for the organization of corporations whi 
shall be permitted to engage both in the business of international 


as dist 





foreign commercial banking and in other financial operations 











vuished from commercial banking, such as shall be necessary ya 
in the development and maintenance of the commer of tl United 
States * * * 
‘The Federal Reserve Board earnestly indorses the proposed ind 
iggests that its enactment is even more essential et time ! 
' 


when its adoption was first recommended by the board. The 
knows no one way in which the present Kuropean credit situation may 





be more effectively dealt with than by the incorporation of institution 

f the kinds provided for in this bill, and anything that betters that 
situation assists not merely in the gigantic task of reconstruction i 
Europe, but also in providing a market for our own exports and i 
developing our foreign commerce in most effective and satisfactor 
wat 


“To correct the second deticiency, the McLean bill (which 
passed Congress Sept. 5, 1919) provides that until January 1, 
1921, any member bank of the Federal Reserve System may 
invest not exceeding 5 per cent of its capital and surplus in any 
corporation or corporations of the class provided in the Edg 
bill, so long as the financial interest of such member bank in 
such corporation and in the establishment of branches in 1 
eign countries does not exceed a total of 10 per cent 
capital and surplus. 

“The Edge bill specially provides in effect that shares o 
corporations organized under it shall be owned, in the 
at least, by citizens of the United Stat: by corporations 
organized under State or Federal laws, or firms or 
controlled by citizens of the United States, whether engaged 
domestic competition or not. While the | 
porations organized under it to become members of the 
Reserve System, nevertheless if specially ! 
corporations may constitute member banks of the Federal Re 
serve System as their agents, and specially permits such mem i 
ber banks of the Federal System, subject only to regu : 


OL it 


majorit 
3 ane 
corporations 
f 


Kkdge bi | fort ifts Ol 


pro. dles 


> ‘ 
ceserve 








lederal Reserve Board, to place their facilities 
of corporations organized under the Edge bill. 
fhe practical benefits which manufacturers throughout the 


lisposa 














{ ed States, particularly manufacturers cooperating under 
Webb Act, will derive from the Edge bill are explained by 
. pce in a recent statement, as follows: 
procedure under the prospective laws is simplicity itself; it is 
he application to international trade ef the accepted method by 
i John D lls his business to penniless Richard Roe and yet ob- 
tual sh payment in the transaction. The American exporter 
nufacturer may sell his goods to an impoverished foreign pur- 
1 foreign Government or a private concern. One of the pro- 
io then may accept collateral from the purchaser, ac- 
he Fede Reserve Board, and against this issue debentures 
estors, and the money so received will be paid to the 
é rh igh the powers granted to these proposed cor- 
h mii) pt even mortgages on the plants or other real 
{ rchaser » borrow and to lend money on real or 
ids the bi Thus a foreign concern in need of 
iin it by giving a mortgage on its plants and 
s ray t to finished preduct wil ull 
{ It t { ttle profit ides 
Of s to ratio or omb 
ul W AC I instance, a up of shor en wl 
s hoe i d may co ne to tinan 
perations with which they will ! intimately familiar 
and exporters in every other line, « 
they 1 » kee] the reins in their own hand 
x foregoil t appears that the Edge bill 1 brief, 
tes stm | member banks of the Feder 
corpora;rTrionu orvanized Tol financing long-time 
f ‘ade, lds the official encouragement of 
I I D2 ss of investment and financial 
already abundantly justified su en- 
. ssi operation in a number of pioneer in- 
3 ir European countries and in the United S 
i Sta \ Neither the Edge bill nor any insti- 
r d under it is ether than a piece of quite familiar 
\\ direeted, with corr application of powe1 
ermanently beneficial to American export 
| ver, the same thorough investigation of 
i: f o whom credit is granted and the same « 
| i I od will among American investors t I 
e sold tha red . Sue ‘ful 
ion « vestmen nd financial institutior lo 
lis! ry ition Ss necessary in some inst s 
i ({merican manufacturers in the same rf 
' ’ | si ces OOM ration between Ameri } 
{ he st financial and banking intelligence 
1 ~ to ™ in S of view if th I mu 
he security ull house, and the vesting 
4 he point of view of America’s future pos 
ide of the world, must all be reflected in the 
os organize under the Edge bil 
| | Sik f th no obiect I s 
RECORD iout reading an artis | 
ng question by Mr. Thomas F 
e+ ‘ It has ‘ so 
rls »yhave other Se rs se i 
} j ' . 1 
; oO ( if . ore 
i ollows 
Pik Ail ‘ ) 
M rd Oct 1 1919 
] so-called Shantung rovisions ik 
| \ vo ) 7” ¢ ISlé m~ ‘ ) 
he 1 d S 
‘ 
S rest! ad that th \ ( ! 
{ ) ( ] l ~ ( 
nel bier 
s hav bee brought into 
\ ins indicating that any branch of 
S ig of abandoning the tradi- 
Ch S en bodied in the Hay 
ior 1 nations and the 
oI ind administrative 
i Ss I neans to pre Ve 
treaty and covenal 
i ( It is ident that a majority « 
‘ 1 1 Ann eople regard the treat provi 
Shantung as unsatisfa m subversi vi 
] objects. l is ot ¢ 7 Ti 
ennl are proposed, b nendm an v 
\ dis ) n be ide between these methods, viz, 
nd covenant attempt to reverse certain things 
dione by the Paris conference; reservations attempt to 
: s of the conference of binding force upon the 
- Amendments attempt to react upon the past; 
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reservations look more to the future. Both methods may have 
the same ultimate results. From the standpoint of the inte) 
est of America in the Shantung question they seem a 
guarded either way. 


S well s 


THE INTEREST OF CHINA, 


“ There is no doubt that it would have been more satisfa: 
to China had the Paris conference adopted provisions regard 
Shantung by which Germany’s position and rights and prop: 
there were ceded China instead of to Japan, especially 
Japan had signed a treaty containing those provisions ; and « 
if Japan had not signed such a treaty a powerful internati 
force would have been formally aligned against her. It ma 
pointed out, however, that even if the treaty had awarde 
German rights and position in Shantung to China, Japan 
would have been actually 
ity would have remained a delica 
the problem of getting Japan ou ~ 


to 


in possession of those rights, an: 
task of enforcing the tre 
ult one; in short, 


Li ftic 


tung and other parts of China would have been a very « 
rassin juestion for the powers 

In that connection, the matte: Ol the so-called ‘ 
agreements has an important bearing. These were priv 
gagements made in February and March, 1917, wher 





ii Italian Governments 

the peace conference in 
in Shantuneg 
plomatie engagements 


French, Russian, a1 
upport Japal 
to inherit the German 


amination of the texts of 


British, 
substance, to 
rights and position 


those di 


that the four Goveraments mentioned did not cominit ] 
in those private agreements to support Japan beyond the 
conference. Therefore by supporting Japan at the e 


the letter of their engagen 
were terminated by bei 
proposed to amend t 

ing, and 
ference, the 
binding 
and 


compelled 


those Governments fulfilled 
the secret Shantung nag 
in full. If. however, it w 
reversing its articles relating 
was referred back to the ¢ 
nents would be revived in 
French, and Ital 


certainliv 


reements 


he 


AS 


to Shant 


such 


ment On 


secret 


cree their 


Lores 


British, ian Governments, those Gk 


almost would fe« to agai 





Japan’s position. In these circumstances there is little 
that the consent of th Dow io change in t @ 
tung clauses could be 

‘On the other hand on of the United Stat 
auestion can be made ¢l ‘xplicit reservatior 
American Governme! ifter to purs + t< 
policy toward China By not reviving the secre ag 





cuished by being satisfied the 


left 





and leaving them extin 


French Governments also are 





free regarding a 








toward China, provided those Governments have not 
made or do not hereafter make other engagement vith 
binding their actions 





‘From these circumstances it 


npears that 


attempting to 


that might he gained by amend the Sh 
clauses of the treaty might be offset-by reviving the se - 


the 
and Italian (ie 


tung agreements, thereby circumseribi 


«} > } , y . ‘ Pywet 
perhaps hereaft oO he Brit 


polici Ss no 


ish, French, 


ments 


“The aeceptan amendment on 


SLantUuneS by 
ference at one time would probably have induced the ¢ 


the 


result 


treaty 


now, he cuuse 


to sic with bu 


that 


Government 
vould have 


(ermany, 


the Chinese Gover 





already has declared peace with Germany by resolutior 
arrange the details by negotiation. By si ¢ the t 

ustria, China has become eligible for n rship of 
of nations should one result from the Paris conference 

‘China’s interest is apt to be served now and her 
measures that will determine or influence the alignme! 
principal powers on the broad issues of the Hay doctri! 
moves to induce Japan to restore Shantung and Mane! 
to abandon her policy of aggression in Chin: 

“China can be saved by saving the Hay doctrine a 
verting 1S Dasic ] rir iples inte nrernaniona! practice ( 
purpose American diplomatic policy should be con 


‘These conditions are essential to the success of such a po 
a) An alignment of Great Britai with the United * 
on this question, and if possible also of the othe 
nations in Europe, especially France 
‘(b) Knowledge by the American Government of 


iatic agreements and understandings, private or open, bet 
Great Britain and those other in Europe relating tv 
China and Asia, and of these powers with Japan. 
“(e) Prevention by the American Government, il 
any further agreements between those powers, or bety 


powers 


POSS 


of 


any of those powers and Japan, or between any of those pow 
and China, which are antagonistic 


0 or subversive of the prin- 
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iples of the Hay doctrine, and the abrogation of existing agrec- 
ments of that character. 

“(d) A declaration by the American Government that it re- 
cards the political development of China and of eastern Asia 
on democratic lines, and free of the interference and oppres- 
ion of the imperialistic policies of any nations, to be of funda- 
mental importance to the United States and to American 
nstitutions. 

“(e) A refusal by the United States to allow its capital 
ealth and other resources to be used either directly or indl- 

ctly through other nations to obstruct or impede the fruition 

the American policy in eastern Asia, and the withholding 
American financial and other assistance to nations that 
her directly or indirectly oppose or try to subvert the Hay 
trine. 

f) The creation of the necessary facilities and agencit 
extending and securing the American position in easte1 


¢) Establish a definite entente or alliance with Great Brit- 
und France by which those powers will aid America in 
ining and putting into practice the Hay doctrine in 

of course, is true that the treatment of some of thi 


'S lies outsi le of the prerogative ot ihe Senate in deal- 


ith the present treaty and eovenant, but it is in the por 
e Senate to lay the foundations for them in it ti 
e to the treaty and covenant. 
AN ANGLO-FRENCH-AMERICAN ENTENTE OR ALLIANCE. 
el ven with the treaty and covenant adopted at Paris, 


a supplement to them, the President has laid before the 

for its consent a treaty whereby the United States 
inder certain conditions (of an *‘ unprovoked’ attack 

ice by Germany), to come to the assistance of France 
ilitary and other forces. By reason of the fact tha 

me time a similar treaty was arranged between France 


crea sritain, the two treaties constitute, in effect, a tri 


fensive allianes 


Ss proposed alliance is designed to secure to France safe- 
not believed to he assured hy the league of nations. Its 

l application is confined to Europe and to a single 
| contingency. By becoming a party to it, the United 


ill be committed to obligations which entail great 
nsibility and expense and which involve this Nation in 
hole corpus of European international politics. While the 
of the proposed alliance treaty makes the condition of 
participation an unprovoked attack by Germany upon 

e, the nature and causes of such provocation manifestly 
and plainly can not be confined strictly to issues that 
rise directly between Germany and France. The treaties 
d at Paris reshape the political map of Europe and 
conditions and relations which plant possible causes for 
ations between Germany and France in every boundary 
estion arising in Europe, and even outside of Europe. 
United States enters upon this proposed alliance, every 
of nations in Europe or of European nations anywhere 
world will carry the possibility of eventually bringir 
ance into effect. 
! he terms of the proposed alliance the United States 


‘Ss heavy obligations in the interest of France; or, to 


the application to its real content, to sustain a « 
; aacking up France 





ince of power in E irope by 















the alliance as written contains no compensation for 

States. It provides for no defense or support of 

A territory or interests anvwhere by France and Great 

lection with the Far Fastern policy of the United 

Clause in this proposed Anglo-French-American all 

treaty by which the French and British Governments 

‘press adherence to and engage under certain conditions 
America in defending or enforcing the Hay doctr 
larify the attitudes of those powers vis-a-vis this q 

d aid greatly in establishing the future tranquillity of 

and in averting a rupture of the peace l he 

ng and Manchuria questi Such a claus | protect 

erests and rights of Ch safeguard the n 

toward China, as well a don ‘ tl 

STAT rHOMAS H. HU 

i LETCHER. Mr. President, I should like to ask un - 

consent of the Senate for a little indulgence with refer- 

» a bill on the calendar. It will not take five minutes to 

it, I am sure. It is a bill which once has been passed 

the Senate; it has twice been favorably reported in the 

‘ . ‘ f 





: ‘ hd favorably reported j he Senate, and nless it is 





passed now 
item, only 
a bagatelle so far as the Government 
importance to the widow of 
under conditions 


croncernet l 
Mr. Hall, who is 
sued for that amount ich { i 
she should be called 
has passed the bill once 
passed now and goes to the House 
the relief, because the suit is now pending in 
which it is intended to relieve. 
i vo minutes, and I therefore 
consideration 
of Thomas H. Hall, 
Fla., and the bondsmen of said 





the Federal 


nanimous conse 


immediate 


Thomas H. Hall, 


nisay prop 


SMOOT. 
WARREN. 


FLETCHER. : 
VICE PRESIDENT. 


of $544.73, together with the 
iccount of the 








rELETCHER. 
PRESIDENT 
consideration of 

There being on ob je« tion " 


W hole, proceeded to consider 





third reading, 


» engrossed 


Is morning 
VICE PRESIDENT. 
WARREN. 
to the consideration 


ciency appropriatior 


Morning business 
unanimous 
bill 9205, 


he VICE PRESIDENT. 
» being no object 
proceeded 
appropriations to supply deficiencies in appropriatiot 
fisval year ending June : ’ 
other purposes, which had been reported from 
Appropriations with 
Mr. WARREN. 
dispensed with and that the bill be read in fu 
amendments of the committee 
PRESIDENT. 


quest of the Senator f 


consider 
and prior fiscal 


amendment 


that the 





rom Wyoming? 


understand 


eriod during t! 


WARREN 


t establishments 








inquiry, « 


ut of which expend 


mendations 
made at that tin 











Che reading of the bill was resumed, and the Secretary read 
1 low ~ 
CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION, 
lor temporary employees for the Civil Service Commission, $50,000: 
Provided, That not more than two persons shall be employed hereunder 
t rate « ‘ompensation exceeding $1,400 per annum and no person 
shall be employed hereunder at a rate of compensation exceeding $1,800 


Mr. KING Mr. President, I should like to ask the chair- 


m of the committee whether the appropriation made for the 
Civil Serv Commission—as I recall, it was a very generous 
fu a very liberal one—proved inadequate; and, if so, why? 
Has the Civil Service Commission been adding to its personnel 


ree without any authority of Congress? 
* WARREN. The Senator is alluding to this appr 


opriation 


of $50,000 | in by the House? 
r. KING Yes, 

i VICI PRESIDENT This is not a connnitte amend- 

Mr. IXIN I am aware of that. 

Mr. WARREN. It is not a commitiee anvendment, and it is 

lly in order to take it up now. 

\ KING. I was merely inquiring so as to save recurring 
If 1 Senator prefers, however, I will defer my inquiry. 
WARREN. It is a deficiency, and it was stated origi- 
by the commission that unless the appropriations were 



















g there probably would be a deficiency. 
VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will continue the 
‘ the bill. 
rr of the bill was resumed. 
I of the Committee on Appropriations 
» of page 38, to insert: 
ITTEE ¢ ATK 
liting and <« i t! counts of tl Conmunitt 
to be expend un¢ the direction and super- 
I of th lreasury, ,,000. All unex nded bal- 
‘ for the Committee on Public Information, to- 
from 1 8 ( iterial and r¢ ts from 
ik nmittes I} nr ately be covered into the 
i is Pr upol ge of this act: Pro- 
I tt al f the s iry civil appropriation act for the fiscal 
I that all t received through the mo- 
vities the committe ill be paid into the Treasury 
t of the appropriation and be ¢ lable for tl said activ 
repeal d. 
McKELLAR. Myr. President, will the chairman of the 
ee on Appropriations explain this item? 
WARREN. It is for the purpose of closing up the ex- 
ts and effects of what remains of the Creel Bu 
O~ led Publie Information. 
VICK PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
i ent 
an dment wi agreed to. 


‘he reading of the bill was resumed. 
The next amendment of the Committee on 
under the head of “ District of Columbia,” 
og 


after 


9 
on page o, 


! 1. ft 


t inser 


DISTRICT oF ¢ 
SEWERS. 
in led balances of appropriations contained in the District 
imbia appropriation act for the fiscal year 1919 for main and 
I receiving basins, for suburban sewers, and for assess- 
nd j work, sewers, amounting in all to approximately 
$120,000 I hereby reappropriated and continued available during 
year 192 
en as agreed to. 
i ne} endment was, on page 3, after line 24, to insert: 
r Po interceptor: For additional amount required for con- 
thi truction of the upper Potomac interceptor 
nd K Streets and the Chain Bridge, $19,000. 
was agreed to. 


vas, on page 4, 








after line 2, to i 
SCHOOL 

1 civic centers: Not to exceed 50 per cent of the 
00 for the fiscal year 1920 for expenses of the 
community forur vie centers in the public schools of the District 
of Columbia may pended payment of secretaries, teachers, 
organizers, and clerks. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, when the last appropriation bill 
was under consideration there was considerable debate over the 
appropriation for the civic forums; and, as I recall, the appro- 
priation, though it was very liberal, was cut down from what 


t ( s ( 


ior 


some had desired.» Is it the plan now to augment that appro- 
priation? 
Mr. WARREN. Not at all. If the Senator will read the 


amendment, it adds nothing to the former appropriation. It sim- 
ply allows 50 per cent instead of 25 per cent to go for clerks and 
other employees, instead of going for rental and janitors, as they 


do not need the 75 per cent as it stood for the payment of | in my judgment, for the reasonable expenditure of the prescit % 


janitors 


rent, and expenses of that kind. 


Appropriations | 


between | 
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Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I desire to offer an amendmen} 
to the amendment, if it is in order. I move to strike out “50 
in line 5, page 4, before the words “ per cent,” and insert “ 

The reason why I propose that is this: The present law . 
thorizes but 25 per cent of the appropriation for the fiscal yeqy 
1920 for expenses of the community forums and civie cente 
in the public schools of the District of Columbia to be expend 
for payment of secretaries, teachers, organizers, and 
Instead of using 25 per cent for these purposes, as Congres 
tended, and as has been the case in the past, they now wan 
take 50 per cent of the amount of the appropriation, in 
that they may employ more secretaries, more teachers, mo) 
organizers, and more clerks. That is the effect of this amend. 
ment as reported. Perhaps it would be the part of wisdom 
give them a little more than 25 per cent, but I can not see 
we should give them 50 -per cent for these specific purp 
although I know the object of it. The object of it is tha 
next time they ask for an appropriation it will be more than 
the present $25,000. I think that if we take one-third of 
whole amount of the appropriation for the purpose of payi 
secretaries, organizers, and clerks that is 
Therefore I amendment. 


99 
oo 


cler 


teachers, 


offer that 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the a1 
will be stated. 

The SEcreTAry. On page 4 in the committee amend: 
line 5, it is proposed to strike out “ 50,” before the words 
cent,” and to insert in lieu thereof “ 33}.” 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I hope that motio 
prevail, and that the matter may be allowed to go as i 


to the committee of conference. 
The allusion what has been 

only to two appropri: because 

the determination of the 


sions when we were cons 


done in the past 

it a new mat 
omumittee, if I may judge by 
idering this item, was that il 





to 


is 





ions, 


uel 


ably would be the last appropriation. They asked fo1 
for this purpose, if I remember correctly—either sixty o 
five thousand dollars—and we gave them $25,000, and 


So to 25 D 


matter of teachers, and forth, 
a matter of using the money for pt 


stricted the 
It would have been 


ae) 
I 


I 


that might not be necessary if it were left as it is, bec: 
quarters can be provided without payment. It is 


of evening meetings, ind so forth, in the schoolhous 
payment of janitors for attention, of course, has to go 

the whole object of tl is to impart knowledge to th 

In order to impart that knowledge, teachers are required; and 
of course, the and clerks come along, so 1 
think the committee in voting on tl believed that 

go to conference as it stands, 

I therefore hope the amen 
prevail. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, just one more word. 

I wish that I had the list the activities that th 
munity forum and civic center has mapped out. It gor 
every conceivable activity of life, including the teachi 
French, the teaching of the violin, the teaching of cookin 
teaching of a hundred different things, as enumerated 
list that they themselves have furnished members of th 
mittee. I left the list over at my office, or I would put i 
Recorp in full. Allow me to say now that if the progr: 
carried out the appropriation in years to come will n 
$25,000, but it will be nearer $250,000, and we will not ! 
few teachers and organizers and clerks and secretari: 
we will have a horde of them in the District of Colu 
and we will be asked to furnish a building for them fo « 
if the program as submitted is carried out. 

I am perfectly willing that the Government shall pa 
salaries of the necessary clerks and a limited numb 
teachers that are required in the District of Columbi 
carrying on meetings to be held under the auspices of the « 
munity forums and civic centers, but I do not want estab! 
in the District of Columbia again a complete organization 
instruction of every sort and every kind. As I say, my 4! 
ment would give them more than 25 per cent to pay for 
secretaries, organizers, and clerks. 


iis 


organizers 


Lis 


. 
i 


lment to the amendment 


e 
Ol 





I am perfectly willing 
a third of the amount shall be devoted to that purpose; bu! 
my opinion, that is all that it should be, and I hope the a 
ment to the amendment will be agreed to. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, the Senator certainly kn‘ 
that the Committee on Appropriations would not assent to : 
such appropriation as he states—$250,000. There is nol 
slightest intention nor the slightest hint from any quarter t 
the committee would do that. The committee amendment, 0: 
course, carries no additional appropriation. It really provic 


appropriation, 
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| have here a great amount of matter on this subject from the scale pong era of the Interstate Commerce Committee, of whic! 
hoard of education, letters from the several members of the am chairman, which has been investigating the coal situation 
District government, a letter from Miss Margaret Wilson, and {n view of the desperate situation which menaces us, I deen 
others. I think as little as we can do in the case of the | it my duty to make some further remarks at this time, in ord 

1 nt already appropriated—and which, as I said, is likely | that the country may be advised, through this body, what the 
to be the last—is to let it be used in the direction of doing | outlook now is and what a serious state of affairs is threatened 
some good, rather than to tie it up so that it must be used in a | on and after November 1. 

direction where it would be of no particular account. An industrial calamity seems to be imminent in the United 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me to ask | States. The stage has been deliberately set for this disastrous 
a question? event by 400,000 men, over one-third of whom are foreign born, 

Mr. WARREN. Certainly. | who can not speak the English language, and who have no 

Mr acquaintance or sympathy with our institutions. 

On September 23, 1919, the United Mine Workers of America, 
in convention assembled at Cleveland, Ohio, adopted a proposed 
wage scale, whose terms were embraced in a notable document 
of 183 sections. These were all set forth in my former remarks 
upon this subject. I shall now mention 2 only of the 15 de- 
mands. 

| 
} 


First. A 60 per cent increase in wages. 


KING. Why did the former Congress, in making this 
ppropriation, limit the expenditure for this purpose to 25 
er cent of the amount unless they intended that that was all 
that should be utilized for elerical and other services of that | 
kind? Why should the committee now, in a deficiency bill, 
change the original purpose of the appropriation and divert 
ihe appropriation from the channel in which it was to be ex- 
pended to some other? If the former Congress appropriated 
95.000 and limited the amount to be expended for employees Second. Establishment of a six-hour day and a five-day wor! 
) per cent, what right have we now to change that? ing week. 
Vir. WARREN. We placed the percentage as low as we did Through a committee these demands were presented to a like 
because we believed at the time that they would have to pay | committee representing the bituminous coal operators of the 
for rental, and so forth. But those matters have been | central competitive district. This conference of the operators’ 
anged that they have continued in the same rooms, and | and miners’ representatives took place in Buffalo. Subsequent 
her help has been contributed. This is to make the money go | meetings have been held in Philadelphia. 
her and do more goo. | At these conferences the representatives of the United Mine 
Mr. KING. If the Senator will permit me, if we save some Workers of America have presented the ironclad demands of 
part of the amount which it was contemplated would be spent | their convention. They have admitted that they were without 
for rental, why may it not be covered back into the Treasury? | power to change the terms proposed or in any sense to play the 
Certainly it would be refreshing to find one appropriation not | réle of negotiators. They were, in effect, messengers only, t 
exhausted. } convey certain demands, and in default of an acceptance of the 
Mr. WARREN. It is very refreshing if the Senator thinks | same the inevitable result would be that set forth in the 
t any part of that will go back into the Treasury. | twelfth of the 13 “ points,” to wit: 
Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, when the first appropriation was | We pocemnen Ss es cent 2 saateteeinns wage aarenmant So. not 
ed for community forums and civic centers the amount asked a oinee the ae onan a effect. that the international e@ictais be author. 
s $10,000, as I remember, and the committee was told that 


ized to and are hereby instructed to call a genera! strike of all bitu 
time would it ever amount to more than $10,000. We have | minous miners and mine workers throughout the United States, the 
0 $25,000 now, and there was $65,000 asked for. Have we | Same to become effective November 1, 1919. 
forgotten that when we established the Children’s Bureau it | In passing let me call attention to one remarkable phase of 
tated upon the floor of the Senate, not only by one Senator | this controversy. The bituminous field of the United States is 
by a number, that at no time in the history of this country | divided into four districts. The central competitive district 
iid it require more than $25,000? To-day we appropriate | comprises Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, and western Pennsylvania. 
d one-quarter of a million dollars, | The demand of the United Mine Workers has been presented 
President, we were tuld that if this community forum and | only to the operators in that district. Nevertheless, in the 
center was established all that the Government of the | event of the latter declining to accede to the demands of the 
United States would be asked to pay would be the actual ex- | miners a strike is to take place in all four districts, in spite of 
] attendant upon it, and that public-spirited citizens would | the fact that the operators in the other three districts have 
their time freely for the purpose of directing its activities. | Dever had any demands or grievances presented to thein. 
| suppose that many Senators were visited by the lady in | I wish again to invite attention to the fact that the miners 
of this work last vear, and they will remember that she | representatives have presented certain drastic terms, which they 
d the use of the erounds in front of the Capitol to give a apparently are without authority to alter or deviate from, while 
nt, and one of the reasons why she said she wanted to the representatives of the operators are vested with plenary 
it was that all the money that was appropriated had not | power, 
expended, and unless they gave the pageant the money The United Mine Workers of Ameriea as an organization hav 
°0 back into the Treasury of the United States. The | achieved their present position in the world of labor through 
r from Colorado [Mr. THomas] suggests to me that that | “ collective bargaining.” But where is there even a trace of 


od reason for it. I know it is a reason that is followed | “ collective bargaining” in the proposal they have placed before 
st of the departments of the Government. the bituminous operators? 
nt the public-spirited citizens who wanted this forum and Mr. NORRIS. Mr. P reside nt, I wish the Senator would ex- 
nter created in the beginning to continue in the work | plain whether this dem: ind for a GO per cent increase, a six-hour 
re so anxious to undertake and not throw this burden | day, and a five-day week applies only to that division where the 
ipon the Congress of the United States. As far as I am | complaint arises or does it apply to all the other three? 
rned, I am perfectly willing to pay all of the expenses Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. It applies as well to the other three. 


ed to it, and I am perfectly willing to pay the clerks who | The demand is made for the entire field by the president of the 
ll the time to keep the accounts, but as far as anything | United Mine Workers of America representing the entire group. 


concerned, Mr, President, if we undertake to carry out Mr. NORRIS. As I understand the Senator, there has heen 
‘ram that is mapped out, I have not any doubt as to what | no demand with reference to wages or conditions in any of thes: 
ilt will be in the end. groups except the one in which the demand has actually heen 


VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment | presented and to which he is referring. 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] to the amendment of the | Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. That is ail. 


ittee, Mr. KING. Mr. President, I did not quite hear the questio 
amendment to the amendment was agreed to. | of the Senator from Nebraska, but I understand if the strike 
amendment as amended was agreed to. | should become effective it would spread throughout the United 


!RELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, I notice that in one | States, either directly or indirectly, through sympathetic strik 

of the pending bill there is an appropriation for the | ing or independent action upon the part of other organizations, 
‘tional Industrial Congress, and in connection with that Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. The contracts made between the 
ir oo I wish to bring to the attention of the Senate what | miners and the operators relate to the several competitive fields. 






; * Delleve to be one of the most important problems before the | The demands are made by the president of the miners’ union, 
% untry to-day, the proposed bituminous-coal strike which men- | controlling through the various locals all the competitive fields, 
4 M the country, and those demands, I understand, are made for all the fields in 
Mr. P resident, three weeks ago, on October 1, I made some | the United States. 

remarks in the Senate regarding the threatened strike of the Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, will the Senator permit an 





Lituminous-coal miners. This was in connection with an in- | inquiry? ' 
crmal report I made at the time concerning the work of a! Mr, FRELINGHUYSEN. Certainly. 
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Mr. SHERMAN. This will result, will it not, directly in the 
cessation of mining in all the bituminous coal fields of the 
United States? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. They will be entirely, absolutely, 
closed down except where there are nonunion mines, and those 
comprise about 25 per cent, I believe, of the entire production, 
vhich amounts to some 550,000,000 tons per year. I intend to 
point that out a little later in the course of my remarks. 

The miners have come and have laid down their demands 
their rigid, hard, and fast demands—and have said, “ Here is 
what we demand; take it or leave it. Pay us a billion dollars 
i venr more, trust in our ability to produce in a 30-hour week 
enough coal to keep your industries going and you from freezing, 
or we will close up the Nation as tight as a drum November 1.” 

Mr. McCORMICK Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 

question ? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN,. Certainly. 

Mr. McCORMICK. The Senator speaks of a 30-hour week. 
The prevailing week has been how many hours? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Forty-eight. 

Mr. KING. Forty-four hours in some places. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Yes; 44 in some places. Is that 
collective bargaining? To my mind the operators were right 
n refusing to grant these inordinate demands. What right 
have the coal producers of the country to saddle every man, 
woman, and child in the United States with a staggering 
tribute tax, such as the miners propose, and in addition gamble 
m the miners’ ability to produce, in 380 hours a week, coal 
enough to keep American industries going and American houses 
rom freezing? 

Now, let us go back a little. Under the Lever Act of August 
19, 1917, the United States Fuel Administration was organized. 
Chis act contained the following clause, being section 24: 

That the provisions of this act shall cease to be in effect when the 
xisting state of war between the United States and Germany shall 
have terminated, and the fact and date of such termination shall be 
iscertained and proclaimed by the President; but the termination 


ff this act shall not affect any act done, or any right or obligation | 


iecruing or accrued or any suit or proceeding had or commenced in 
ny civil case before the said termination pursuant to this act; but all 


rights and liabilities under this act arising before its termination shall | 


mitinue and may be enforced in the same manner as jf the act had not 

terminated, Any offense committed and all penalties, forfeitures, or 
liabilities incurred prior to such termination may be prosecuted or 
punished in the same manner and with the same effect as if this act 
ad not been terminated 

Both the letter and spirit of this act are very clear. 

\fter the passage of the Lever Act and the creation of the 
(United States Fuel Administration, acting under the inspiration 
if Dr. Garfield, an agreement was entered into between the 
bituminous-coal operators and their employees whereby the 
scale eontract of April 1, 1916, was modified and extended 
‘during the continuance of the war, and not to exceed two 
vears from April 1, 1918.” 

[ may point out that this was the second increase of wages 








OCTOBER 21. 


the mines not less than two years beyond April 1, 19 

| during the continuance of the war. 

| Mr. THOMAS. That arrangement constitutes, does 

| what is generally known as collective bargaining? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I so understand. 

Mr. THOMAS. Of what avail is collective bargaining 

| party to the bargain may abandon it or repudiate it at ple 

| Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Of no avail, I will say to th 

| tor from Colorado. 

This language in the agreement should be carefully 
“during the continuance of the war.” The Department of Jys 
tice and the various Federal courts have repeatedly held t¢! the 

| war isnot over, and will not be until the fact is duly pro: 

by the President, following a formal ratification of thy 

of peace. This has been universally held. The Lever Act 

which IT have quoted, clearly sets forth this fact and this yi 

of the law. Therefore the scale agreement referred to is jn { 
force and will be until April 1, 1920, unless the Presid al 
declare the state of war at an end following the ratification of 
the treaty of peace. 

Now, this contract, entered into during the solem) 

actual hostilities, is to be tossed into the discard and treated, 

in true Kaiserian fashion, as a scrap of paper, unk 

| mands of the miners shall be acceded to. 

The two chief demands, which I have already referred to, a 

60 per cent increase in wages and the establishment of ; 

work day and a five-day working week, together with iin 

auxiliary demands, would involve an increase of from 8? to 

$2.50 in the cost of each ton of bituminous coal deliver the 
consumer. This would aggregate fully a billion dollar 
country as a whole. 

| Mr. POINDEXTER. What are the wages at present, I 

may inquire? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Generally speaking, I understand 


they average from $1,200 to $1,500 per year for each miner. 1 
think that is the average. I have the seale of wages here. It 


is approximately $1 an hour. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. At present? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Yes. That statement was wade to 
me last night by the president of one of the operating companies, 

I hold in my hand a carefully prepared table, which I shall 
| ask to have printed in the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp in connection 
| with my remarks. Based upon the figures of the United States 
Geological Survey of the bituminous coal consumption during 
1917, I am able to show to what extent the people of the several 
States, the consumers of bituminous coal, will be penalized if 
the demands of the miners are granted. This is the annual cost 
to the public of the wage demands of the United Mine Workers 
of America in bituminous coal only, using the 1917 consumption 
figures and estimating the increased cost of producti t $2 
per ton. 

I should like to call attention of the chairman of m 
mittee on Interstate Commerce [Mr. Cum™MInNs], hand the 


















rranted under the Fuel Administration. The increase for the! very important railroad legislation, to the fact that th 
first six months previously amounted to approximately 15 per | mate of the Geological Survey of the increased cost to | 
cent, | understand. Then when six months had gone by, during | roads of the country on account of this demand of the United 
the continuation of the war, they came again, and, through the | Mine Workers of America is $300,000,000 per annum 
instigation of Dr. Garfield, the coal miners and coal operators | I ask that the table to which I have referred be p in 
cot together and made a new wage scale. I have that wage! the Recorp. 
scale here, but I will not read it. That increase amounted to | There being no objection, the table was ordered to | ed 
approximately 80 per cent, and the miners agreed to operate! in the Recorp, as follows: 
4 é of Uniled Mine Workers of America ige demand, bituminous coal only, using 1917 consumption figures and estimating increased ¢ 
#2 per ton. 
Used at ming Used in manu- | Used in manu- | Used in manu-| y;.,4 jy plec- Used for | _Used for T | 
for steam and facture of facture of by- facture of rie 1 utilities domestic industrial 
heat beehive coke product coke. coal ga lg |} purposes. purposes 
— — } — ——_ 
$1, 283, 466 27,317,196 | $7, 960, 486 | $181,772 $599, 932 | $1,302,000 | $4, 262,989 
KeG NN .  .. . o un econ sooo vabnvan dias atilicusacnndsdeeten ee eee ; 5,270 130, 000 | 88,730 | 
RERUN cucu de sanesascckbpaaeesaen A RBG Poco unc bss eee kh ta ceeetes 2,660 216, 232 | 600,000 | 829, 910 
GRRSOR TIER... coveccecccssccesesse eS. ste 569 700, 000 1,070,348 
ig hh ing i i ee t Dict cen wee ak 244, 988 1,030,486 | 2,900, 000 6,406,358 | “ 
eT Pe ee ern i ee 2,018 285, 084 | 40, 000 | 905, 234 | 
Di SII. 555. cacnendsusensbuseciuce<ucs<ancsteneete Sige 14, 386 | 316, 820 | 500, 000 | 202, 794 
I'l EBs bc cc ccc ccocnnscncsvescoscecens 66, 334 65, 606 | 180, 000 294, 060 
EAE... 05 ccomauaeameugens exe 14 57, 754 320, 776 1, 742, 000 2, 78: 
Id ; ee 16,342 | 3, 242 600, 000 | 623, 352 
[lin Ebi sa x oe eam a ncaa 478, Hi ; 6, 467, 338 | 51, 194 | 8, 465, 114 | 19, 442, 000 | 16,122,770 | 
DUE Rc 00a teins onus cdekeeeseswwnd 1, 285, 102 ; 9, 635, S84 336, 676 | 1,177,956 | 7,000, 000 | 18, 682, 678 20 
STD ua + » octane eR occkasineetecsanees 2 124, 534 | 2, 047, 002 5, 824, 000 | 10, 443, 798 sae 
I ain ce is on oh ee ae ae ate 370, 92 Scmaal 9,456 | 552, O86 3, 600, 000 2, 689, 178 % 
RRS. neg intiend nesevctnmaehaoue 1, 279, 954 1, 199, 252 1, 484, 324 29, 518 | 1,173, 172 3, 728, 000 3, 932, 686 | 
ieee UCL Sie a ee ate chs ict woe 6, 460 | 321, 326 740, 000 | 2, 577, 110 | 
MAENUONE 2.2 cach dewteessescetaaer 117, 820 — 1, 466, 368 | 21,952 | 723, 492 704, 000 5, 570, 404 ) 
RMON, « «5s. asteeeeiombens «s1vunens ROE cubis xsd di 2, 440, 060 1, 475, 748 2, 963, 708 5, 948, 000 16, 877, 076 29, BN Oe 
MEERINUUR vos vacccsdacnenen. seuvavante eens anaceneneee esas 1, 353, 762 | 199, 918 1, 478, 966 5, 274, 000 4, 765, 760 «Oy 
Mississippi | 21.814 | 567,670 | 609, 000 1,512, 516 : 
Lod banseeebeaee tees ‘ 5 67 , 1,982, o10 093199 
M le oe 03. 562 7 703,510 | 1,129,728 ! 2,043,578 | 6,000, 000 | 13, 842, 505 | é ’ 
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cost to the public of United Mine Workers of America wage demand, bituminous coal only, using 1917 consumption figures and cstimating inereased cost of produ 
$2 per ton—Continued. 


































} } ' | ' } 
| Used at mines | Used in manu- | Used in manu-| Used in manu- | Used bv el Used for Used for 
State. | forsteamand | factureof | facture of by- facture of | rin. , filities. domestic | industrial 
heat. beehive coke. | product coke. coal gas. onan Saree purpose purposes 
| 
a 

So aeaeiavaa’ QURAN intenciteieiness idee $24,074 | $212,663 | $1,770,000 | $1,791,670 | $4,133,920 
sated ered binwkas'cgslewuded Lowa ike ndasteabs Eieaimdae taads ; 2,178 1,022,728 2,850,000 3,048, 778 6,923,684 
a a AI I $ 050 200, 000 519. 950 724.000 

Da atioaicalewaies $1, 477,74 1,786,976 5,781,466 | 3. 310,000 24,052, 586 6,408, 774 
ee een oo 1, 243,398 251,460 | 2,200, 896 | 180, 000 9,839, 262 13,715,016 
ici pi cia alee aie toda 72,898 $1, 872, 822 3 606 86,906 | 350, 000 605, 762 2.891, 994 
da itd a iehain adamdivaie ceninies tigated niet Ee 2,802, 916 1,279,764 982 622 | 2.484.000 25, 539, 030 8 388. 322 
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\ir. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, do the Senators | 
\labama know that the people of their State would be 
( $22,000,000 to meet these demands? Do the Senators 
Michigan comprehend that if the increase asked for were 
ted their constituents would have an enlargement of their 
il bills to the extent of $29,000,000? 
\ir. THOMAS. Does the Senator’s estimate include anything | 
than the actual increase in cost of production added to | 
ge scale, or does it also include an added profit which | 
perator would probably add to the price to the consumer? 
KRELINGHUYSEN. It does not include an added profit. 
based entirely upon the present cost of production under 
‘esent scale and the proposed advance in wages. 
McCORMICK. What about reduction in hours and its 


ie ¢ 


FRELINGHUYSEN. That is taken into account. It 
ncludes the increased cost by reason of the reduced pro- 
on account of a six-hour day. 
the Senators from Missouri aware that the citizens of 
State would be mulcted to the extent of $24,000,000 in the 
that the mine workers have their way? Do the Senators 
New England realize that their States would be called 
pay $36,000,000 to the mine workers’ union? Do the 
ors from Ohio comprehend that the share their State 
i pay would be $76,000,000? Are the Senators from Illinois 
that the United Mine Workers are demanding an annual | 
$85,000,000 from the people of their State? And the Sena- 
‘oln Pennsylvania, are they cognizant of the fact that that | 
onwealth will be called upon to contribute $161,000,000 to 
me organization? My own State is much smaller than 
“] and the extent to which my constituents would be 
would be considerably less, yet they would be called | 
contribute $13,700,000 to the coffers of the bituminous 


e people of the United States prepared to go down into 
pockets and pay out $1,000,000,000 a year in order that the | 
Mine Workers may have a 60 per cent raise in pay, work 

a1 day, and that for only five days a week? 
people of the United States prepared to place any 
m1 a six-hour basis? In response to an insistent de- 
abor agitators an eight-hour day has been legalized. 
ore do labor organizations want? If any such conces- 
nade to the miners, how long would it be before like 
vould be made by representatives of other trades, and 
ould the final harvest be? 
hinking men, all economists, all students of trade and 
<Ical conditions as well, are demanding the highest de- | 
ot prodnetivity at this time. The Great War withdrew 
; “iity-live or thirty millions of men—probably more—from the 
.,. ltry fields of production, industrial and agricultural, and 
“He World, economically, is all awry and normal conditions will 
i ‘| prevail for many years. It may take a decade or even a 
2 eacanne to get back to healthy, rational conditions in our 
SoTHeSTIC: Economy, 


ui he 





Yet here we have nearly 400,000 men insisting that over two 
days shall be dropped from the industrial calendar each week, 
while idleness shall take the place of activity and inertness the 
place of production. 

We all recall the great coal strike of 1902. Prior to that the 
miners worked 19 hours. Indeed, at one time they had a 
12-hour day. The celebrated conciliation and arbitration board, 
presided over by Judge George Gray, of Delaware, reached the 
eonelusion that the miners’ day should be reduced to nine 
hours, that being deemed a reasonable and proper working-day 
period. That was promptly acquiesced in at that time. Next 
came the demand for an eight-hour day, which was granted 
through congressional enactment. 

And now comes this final demand for a six-hour day. Wher 
will it stop? Production would in due course of time entirely 
end, the wheels of production would cease to revolve, 2nd we 
would have chaos and disaster throughout the land. 

A demand for a 6-hour day—for a 30-heur week—involves a 
37 per cent cut in present working time. To my mind this 
means a 37 per cent cut in bituminous-coal production. And 
that in turn meaus but one thing, a coal supply so insuffic 
to meet the country’s needs that the closed factories, the 
idle mills, the crippled industries, the unheated homes of our 
people, would bring about a shortage infinitely worse than that 


| of the winter of 1917-18. 


It is out of the question for the miners’ terms to be g1 ed 
The demanded decrease in working hours would result in ! 
trial disaster. The demanded increase in wages would impos 


a financial burden upon the consumer that he can not afford to 
bear. 
What is the alternative which the American mine workers 


present to the people of the United States through the opera- 
tors? The country is to be plunged into industrial chaos two 
weeks hence. Not a pound of coal will be supplied thereafter. 
Our factories and milis will be closed. Our public utilities, our 
railroads, will cease to function. The homes of those compelled 
by reason of locality to use soft coal will be deprived of all 
fuel. Pneumonia and,other diseases will become widespread. 
Hunger and suffering of all kinds will prevail in many com- 
munities. Industrial America will be brought to a standstill, 
and paralysis will take the place of activity at a time when the 
highest degree of productivity should prevail. 

And who are the men who have precipitated this siate of 
affairs? Are they American citizens? To a very large extent 
they are not. A vast majority were born on foreign soil, and, 
as I have said, do not speak our language and have nothing in 
common with the dyed-in-the-wool American. Some of them 
have been naturalized, but between ome-third and one-half of 
the entire number are still aliens and utterly lacking in al! the 
elements which go to make up the patriotic American citizen 

Is the United States ready to be dictated to by these men? 

I have in my hand a letter written to me by the vice president 
of the National Coal Association. I asked him to give me the 
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nployed in the mines, and he writes sed CHEYENNE, WY0., October 
} Senator IF. E. Warren, 
NATIONAL Co SSOCIATION Capitol Building, Washington, D. C.: 
ashinoton, : het 1 pO 79, Pleas a possi le, see Secretary of Labor Wilson and adviss 
southern Wyoming coal operators do not feel there is any just 
D. ¢ | sé ttlement made in the East with coal miners to which we ar 
party without representation. We stand ready to meet repr 
conversation this morning, I of the miners from our district in conference to negotiate a w 
the result of a canvass of the} at any time. Do not want to be tied or bound by any agreen 
ous coal industry made by the nt mpetitive field ; 
This canvass covered approxi ; 
ictically every producing field 


representatiy of condit 


P. J. Qui 
W. D. Bri 


} 
Mr. WARREN, I simply wish to say that informatio 
} 
| 
| 
} 
| 


I ior 
to me, not only from these dispatches but from other sour 
there is no controversy in the mines of Wyoming: and th: 
there seem to have been excluded from participation in 
ference in connection with the proposition made by cert 
resentatives of labor in the eastern section of the count: 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, may I ask the Senato 
tion’? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, I yield 

Mr. KENYON. I understood the list reud by the S 

|} cluded the number of foreigners employed in this 
Were they all unnaturalized? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Yes; the number indica 
unnaturalized aliens. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I should like to ask th 
if the threatened coal strike embraces also the anthracit 
only the bituminous fields? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN., It does not embrace the a: 
fields. The anthracite miners and operators have sett 

| differences and their contract continues until the 31st of 
1920, 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I have received quite 
of telegrams of similar import to those placed in the ly 
the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. -WARREN] and comir 
operators in my State. There has been since the trou 
1914 no difficulty in the mines of Colorado, but they ar 
in the present situation, and, whatever the result ma) 
will be affected by the conditions that will prevail aft 

| of November, notwithstanding their nonparticipation « 
the so-called demands of the miners or in the proposa 
promise. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, that is on 
difficulties in the situation. The president of the uni 

alheidliet Morrow, —_—| order this strike and will order it in the fields where ther 
A ee President. | differences between the operators and the employees. 

i has come to put an end to this situation. | Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, may I inter 
WATSON Mr. President, if the Senator will yield to | Senator for just a moment? ; 
esire to ask how many employees are there working in Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Certainly. 

, ; Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, The Senator has given the 1 
RELINGHTI YSEN. Four hundred a rh < thou- | aliens who are now engaged in this industry. Can tl 
sht hundred and fifiy-six, ' state what the relative proportion between Americans 
WATSON. That number includes both Americans and | gjgners was at the time of the strike of 1902 and whet! 

has been any considerable change in the relative prope 
EFRELINGHUYSEN Both Americans and aliens. that time until this? 
WATSON. Does it include both anthracite and bituini- Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I have the Gray report it 
ai minerss but I have not read that portion of it, and I do not 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. No; the number has reference sim- | pow that the present radical influence which is bein 

luminous coal miners, There are about 150,000 an-| in the union mine workers’ organization comes principa 

miners, I think. the foreign element. 
EN Mr. President, may I inquire what area the Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 
16,000 referred to by the Senator from New Jersey Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. One moment, until I 
understand that the older mining men, the men witl 
. , ‘ alae ems ee und children, who have been employed in the min¢ 
ated pot in the East and the Wes a : _| years, are not the trouble makers; that they stay at ho 
ARREN Then it covers altogether both the East an law-abiding citizens. When the local unions have their 

the men that come are the foreign element, who are v« 

and very pronounced in their demands. The old, co! 

miner is retiring and naturally stays away from th 

Chat is what happened in the convention at Cleveland 

stand the radicals controlled it and presented thes 

which were in the nature of an ultimatum. I| 
that there is to be no referendum, and although Secret: 
informed the Senate committee that there could be a1 

I understand there is not and will not and can not be 

dum to the miners. I now yield to the Senator from N 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I was impressed by 
aia Senators from coal-mining States have said, and ;: 
I. WARREN, the Senator from New Jersey has said, that the difl 
Washington, D. ¢ only from one district. Now, the Senator is assuli 

eperatom Save BAS Ro reese Over with | time—and he may, of course, be right—that when U 

will not be cette’ te adiourned with ; ai | called all the other districts in which there has }» 

now stands, the negotiations have all been in regard to wages or any other question will strik 
, and the western operators are | ing forces ‘ the miners in the district where the dispute has aris 

cna rans een daneeuee |, Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, Certainly; the order 
BARNARD, Seerctary. to strike. 


ANGHUYSEN. That covers all of the bituminous 


RELINGHUYSEN., ‘ the entire are: 
ARREN. Will the Senator allow me have read, if 
t il ‘rupt his remarks, ty telegrams which I have 
frol porations in Wy 
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think that the miners in 
there is no dispute will obey 


NORRIS. Does the Senator 
ections and States where 
ler to strike? 

FRELINGHUYSEN. I do. 
([HOMAS. There is no question about it. If the Sen- 
om New Jersey will permit me, the Colorado Fuel & Iron | 
( erates the largest steel mill west of the Mississippi River. 
"| ad no difficulty whatever with their men and conferences 
ranted as rapidly as they were asked. Not a 
ice Was presented that was not met and considered. Not- 
nding that fact, when the call for the steel strike was 
6,500 men walked out; they are out yet; and, for the 
30 years, those great mills are absolutely silent, 
employees have no grievance and no difficulty 


*h the 

Vir. NORRIS. The Senator thinks, of 

e condition will be brought about 

@ akes place? 
rHOMAS. 


course, from thai 


in the event the coal 


There is no question about it, in my judg 


ERMAN. Mr. President 
PRE LINGHUYSEN. I yield 


to the Senator from Illi- 


SHERMAN. In Illinois there are approximately 100,000 


nous-coal miners, and my information from that area 
tically all of them will go out on strike. When they 
urn, or how long they will stay out, no one can tell. 


WARREN. Mr. President, my judgment is that the same 

‘happen in Wyoming, because it has twice before hap- 

In one instance there was hardly a man employed by a 

numbering its employees by the hundreds, and in an- 

» by the thousands, that did not go out. It amounts 

that when an order goes out from labor headquarters 

ce, the members of the union who refuse to obey 

are punished, being liable to a fine and, of course, 
from their union. 


to e@x- 


FOWNSEND. Mr. President- ; 

I RELINGHUYSEN. I yield to the Senator from Mich- 
rOWNSEND. I think another thing that ought to be 
id by the public, if the Senator from New Jersey has 


eady made it clear, is that this coal strike was practically 


’ | before any attempt had been made to harmonize any 
difficulties between employers and employees. No de 
had been made and no call for a conference had been | 


They met in convention, 
certain demands, and if 
That is the situation—a 
the country ought to understand it. 
POMERENE. Mr. President—— 
i RELINGHUYSEN. I yield to the Senator 
POMERENE. I regret that I was not able to hear the 
rt of the speech of the Senator from New Jersey 
GHUYSEN], but I think every Senator is impressed with 
portance of this subject. The remarks which have just 
ude by the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
| that, perhaps, I ought to call attention to this situation: 
been told, and TI believe reliably, that when the delegates 


directed their refresentatives 
those demands were denied to 
most unusual condition—and 


from Ohio. 


is | 


K 


a | 


acta | 


that 


offense 


the | 


[Mr. | 


TOWNSEND] made |} 


convention in Cleveland these demands were presented to | 


vention, a resolution was passed instructing their com- 
to present them, and they were directed to report back to 
ition, Ordinarily in disputes between operators and 
\ referendum may be had at which the miners ave 


d to cast a secret vote, but under the plan which was | 


| by the dele 
privilege of voting upon these demands. I have been 

d that in my own State of Ohio there are 45,000 miners, 
if hey were granted the privilege of a referendum vote 
vemands would be overwhelmingly defeated. I am 
ed to believe—and I base this belief upon information 
ink is reliable—that this is not a miners’ strike, 


con- 


2 
I ti) 

e by the officers and delegates of the miners. 
. situation is so serious that it seems to me if there is ans 
Which the Congress of the United States can reasonably 
| the calamities which will befall the country in the event 


but 


ke 


gates in this case the miners themselves will | 
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the miners themselves have no opportunity to regist« th 
voice. That is the situation as I see it. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I yield, 

Mr. WATSON. The Senator from Ohio has very well ex 


pressed the alarming condition and the attendant cire 


lmstances 


| He says that if Congress can do anything to prevent that situa- 
tion, Congress ought to act. What has the Senator in mind as 
preventive legislation? 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I have nothing in mind. I 


am not a member of the subcommittee that has been studyin 
this situation ; but I have this in mind which the press and pub 
lic men generally can do, and that is to call the attention of ever; 
man, woman, and child in the country to the peculiar situation, 
and I think we are safe in saying that this strike as ordered ha 


not been authorized by the miners the mselves, or if authorized 
they would not ratify the action of their delegates if they had 
an opportunity to vote upon it. 
Mr. KNOX. Mr. President 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Jersey 
yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 
Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I yield to the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania. 
Mr. KNOX. I should like to inquire of the Senator from 
| Ohio what his opinion would be of a proposition of this sort: 


Could or could not Congress constitutionally make it a criminal 
to promote a strike that would interfere with commodi 
ties that pass through the channels of interstate commerce 
without first having a referendum to the men who actually 
interested? 

Mr. POMERENE. 


are 
Mr. President, the Senator is a better 
constitutional lawyer than I am. I can see serious diffi 
as I think. I am disposed to think, since the Senator has sug- 
gested the question, that while we are legally at war there is 
perhaps some provision among the provisions of the fuel legis- 


‘ultiles, 


lation which we passed a couple of years ago which might 
authorize the Federal Government for the time being to take 
control of the situation. I do not know. I have not studied 
that question sufficiently to say. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, will the Senator from New 
Jersey yield to me to ask the Senator from Ohio a question? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I am perfectly willing to yield. 

| Mr. POMERENE. I apologize to the Senator for taking so 
much of his time. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I do not want to interrupt this 

| discussion, because this is the most important matter that this 
Congress can have before it, next to the treaty of peace; but 
I do want to finish pretty soon. I yield, however. I know how 
valuable this discussion is, and I yield to the Senator from 
Wyoming. 

| Mr. WARREN. I simply wanted to make this inquiry, and 

| I hope this observation may be noted. 

We have here in this appropriation bill the following item: 

Enforcement of antitrust laws: For tl enforcement of antitrust 
laws, $200,000 

As it came from the House, the item excludes from the opera- 
tion of the antitrust laws labor unions and farmers. So far 

| as the farmers are concerned, I do not understand that they ask 
for it: but I want to ask the Senator from Ohio, if he may be 
permitted to answer me “yes” or “no,” whether he does not 
think that the present threat and the present situation as de 
scribed by the Senator from New Jersey amount to a trust, a 
conspiracy in restraint of trade, and so forth? Shall we go 

}on in every appropriation bill appropriating money for carry- 
ing out the trust laws and excepting certain classes of people, 
or shall we repeal the trust laws? 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, we have section 6 of the 
Clayton bill confronting us, and I never have made it a prac- 
tice to give an offhand opinion on a legal problem. I do not 
think it avails very much; but I shall hope that out of this 

| discussion will grow a solution of a very serious situation. I 


can not understand what humanitarian principles prompt a few 


men to say in the great Republic of the United States: “ We 
have got you by the throat. We are going to make your wives 
and babies freeze unless you surrender.” I do-not believe in 


that kind of autocracy, and the country will not tolerate it 


takes place, Congress ought to act. In my own State Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, the impending 
vith i population of over 6,000,000 of people, where we | strike was considered by the subcommittee of the Interstate 
ibundant coal supply, though much of the coal which is | Commerce Committee investigating the production of coal. We 
j i our industries comes from Pennsylvania and West Vir- | held several meetings to decide whether or not we should call 
; ind Kentueky and Tennessee, it is appalling to think that | Mr. Lewis, the president of the bituminous mine workers, 
, ‘tn . . ~ ; : } 
% 0 of people must be compelled to freeze, the wheels of | whether anything could be offered to the controversy in that 
2 ry _ and transportation cease because these demands | way. The demands are so drastic, so impossible, that all we 
‘ by the officers and the delegates to a convention, and | could do would be to point out to the president of this union 
LVI 157 hy 
e 
Ae 
e 
if 
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that it was his duty to keep the contract. However, we asked 
the Secretary of Labor to come to a conferenee of the com- 
mittee, and he came. I think I am at liberty to state that he 
also agreed with us that there was a legal and binding contract, 
and that the demands were impossible. He stated to us that 
he intended, through certain powers of mediation which he has, 
to call before him the mine operators—and I understand that 
that includes all of them-—-and Mr. Lewis, and attempt to 
adjust the differences. 

That meeting was convened at 11 o’clock this morning, and 
from information which I had previous to its assembling I 
very much despair that out of the conference will come any 


agreement. The mine operators are perfectly willing, upon 
recognition of this contract, to negotiate a new wage scale, 


but they are unwilling to grant a six-hour day or a five-day 
week or a 60 per cent advance. 
differences in regard to the wage scale they are perfectly will- 
ing to enter into the question of the increased cost of living 

; compared with the increased wages paid their miners; and 
I understand that the Secretary of Labor has admitted that 


in the last wage scale granted by Dr. Garfield, which he now | ; 
| other items, must be deducted from it before the net profit 


states is sufficient, and also states that that contract is binding 
to April 1, 1920, the Secretary of Labor admits that the wages 
had advanced beyond the increased cost of living. 

Mr. POMERENE. 
don me, I think the statement just made is subject to this 
qualification, that this wage scale shall continue until April 1, 
1920, unless peace is sooner declared. 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Yes; during the continuance of 
the war. I have already mentioned that in my previous re- | 
marks. 


Mr. President, I have here the invitation to Mr. Thomas T. 


3rewster, chairman of the coal operators, from the Secretary of | 
Labor, asking him to meet with Mr. Lewis in order to see if | 


these differences can not be composed. I will ask that 


printed in the Recorp, and not read. 


it be 


There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered | 


io be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 

Washington, October 17, 1919 

Mr. THoMAS T. BREWSTER, 

Chairman Coal Operators of the 

Central Competitive Coal Field, Washington, D. C. 
DeAn Str: The impending labor dispute and possible striké in the 
bituminous coal fields of the United States is of vital importance to all 
of the people. As the executive officer of the Government intrusted 
with the function of mediation in such disputes, I feel that nothing 
hould be left undone that may give hope of an amicable adjustment 
of the differences existing between the operators and miners. I realize 


the difficulties to be overcome and give full weight to the statement of | 


the coal operators that certain assurances relative to carrying out of 
existing contracts, the rescinding of the strike order, and the with- 
irawal of a demand for a shorter workday must be given by the repre- 
sentatives of the miners befere negotiations can be renewed, and the 
tatement of the miners that there must be a disposition to really 


negotiate on the part of the operators before it would be worth while | 
I am sure, however, that there can be | 


for them to go into conference. 
no objection on the part of either side to meet with the Secretary of 
Labor for the purpose of discussing with him all of the matters 
involved in the dispute. 

I would 
the coal operators of the central competitive coal field to meet with 
me at my office in Washington at 11 a. 
for this purpose. I am sending a similar invitation 
committee of the miners through their acting president, Mr. John L, 


Lewis 
‘rusting that you may find it possible to comply with this request, 
I am 
Respectfully, yours (Signed) W. B. WILSON, 
Secretary of Labor, 
Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I also have the reply of Mr. 


Brewster to the Secretary of Labor. I ask that the reply be 
read for the information of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, the 
Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., October M7, 1919. 
lion. W. B. WiLson, 

Seerctary of Labor, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Stn: As chairman of the coal operators of the central compett- 
tive field, I am instructed to make the following reply te your suggestions 
that negotiations between the miners and operators be resumed. The 
eoal operators assure you that they are willing to comply with your 
request, but the resumption of such negotiations should be predicated 
upon the following: bee: 

First. The miners must indicate their willingness to carry out the 
existing contract, which contract H. A. Garfield, United States Fuel Ad- 
ministrator attests is still in effect, to its legal termination. 

Second. To do so the present strike order, effective November 1 
be rescinded and work must. be continued pending negotiations, 

Third. In order to produce sufficient coal for the needs of the public 
at the lowest possible cost, we refuse to negotiate any reduction in 
the hours of labor below the present standard, cight hours per day, six 
days per week. , 

As pertinent to the questions involved, the operators deem it advisable 
to say that the coal operators of the central competitive field have ad- 


» must 
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In a proper discussion of the | 


Mr. President, if the Senator will par- | 


therefore invite, through you, the full scale commitice of | 
| 
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hered to the principles and practices of collective bargaining 
years with the largest body of organized labor in the United 
and it is our opinion that our scale negotiations have broken doy 
that our contract has been abrogated by the miners’ union in th 
for a strike November 1, because the present system of collectiys },, 
gaining does not fix equal responsibility under the law upon the « a 
and the labor union. 

Gur experience teaches us that no set of employers should acer, 
system of collective bargaining which does not make both parties ; 


S 
tates 


‘D and 


to a 


contract equally Hable and responsible for the observance of (h th 

of such contract. o 
Respectfully, THos. T. Brewster, Cha 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, one of the claii, of 

the president of the miners’ union is that the war is practical}, 


over, that the mine operators have made extortionate profits 
and he points to the statement of the Federal Trade Cony); 
sion, based on costs for 1917-18, and states that the mine op ra- 
tors have been making 60 cents margin per ton profit, 1 ae ' 
correct as far as it goes, but it does not take into account ep; 
tain items which largely reduce the net to the operators, [py 


mis 


Federal Trade Commission report, Bulletin No. 1, speakine of 
this margin, it is said: 
This margin must not be confused with what is often called profit 


interest, income, and excess-profits taxes, as w 
avaiia 

dividends or surplus can be determined. The margin necessary to 

profitable operation varies greatly from operator to operator anil from 
field to field. One operator way have a heavy investment tno mining 
machinery and thus show a relatively low labor cost, while anothe 
operator may have a small investment but a high labor cost. In th 
ease of the first operator the margin obtained should be larger in ord 


ce 
ra 


Selling expense, 


| to give an equal rate of remuneration on the larger amount of Invested 


capital. 
I understand that reference has been made to the wester; 
Pennsylvania field, and that the profits of the operators 1! 


| were approximated to net about 10 to 15 cents per ton. 


Speaking again of these demands, unless this intolerable co 
dition can be rectified; unless some means can be found t 
prevent the imposition of such unthinkable demands and pen- 
alties; unless collective bargaining can be continued in an or 
derly manner and with due regard to the public welfare and 
comfort, a new remedy must be applied—the remedy of making 
labor amenable to the same extent as capital to the laws of 
the United States, hedged around by the same restrictions and 
subject to the same penalties. 

I do not think the American people are opposed to trad 
unions or to any kind of organization of workmen whose object 
is the betterment of their conditions, 

The principle of collective bargaining is proper enough in th 
abstract, and also proper enough in the concrete, when applied 
to the employer and his employees, There should be no obje: 
tion to the demand of the latter that they as a body, or through 
a committee, be called into consultation and conference regard- 
ing the question of wages and kindred matters, 

But American employers should not be placed in subjection 
to any outside organization whose officers and dominating 
spirits are not identified with or in the service of the particu: 
lar business concern in question. That is not democracy. 

Allied to this is the open-shop proposition. While no em- 


| ployer should attempt to prevent his employees from joining 


any sort of an organization they please, they should never agree 
to close their shops to nonunion men. That, also, would be a 


pot ere ais oe ‘ ne cod 
m., Tuesday, October 21, 1919, | repudiation of the essential principles of democracy. 


to the full seale | 


In this connection, while speaking of the open shop, I take 
pleasure in quoting a very distinguished authority, none other 
than President Wilson, before his elevation to the White House, 
but then an eminent educator and historian. 

Writing January 12, 1909, in reply to an invitation to speak 
at a banquet of antistrike and antiboycott advocates, he said: 

I am a fierce partisan of the open shop and of everything that might 
be possible for me to contribute to the clarification of thinking and the 
formation of right purposes in matters of this kind. 

That was a fine presentation of a fundamental proposition. 
Upon such a question the truly patriotic American can afford 
to be a “ fierce partisan,” 

In collective bargaining it is pertinent to ask, Of whiat 
avail is a bargain if it is not enforceable at law? Of what 
avail is an agreement with men who break agreements’ In 
the case of the printers’ strike in New York strong local unions 
defied their officers. So, too, the boatmen tied up the whole 
food supply of New York in violation of their agreements. | 
read Mr. Gompers’s letter, denouncing the breaking of con't cts, 
addressed to the leader of the labor organization directly ! 
volved: 

Dear Siz anv Brorner: Your telegram, in which you state men — 
of your organization are on strike against an award of the National . oD 
qontment ‘ommission, received. The executive council in session 

ashington considered this telegram and decided ; : ‘inde 

That it is not in the province of the executive council to iN 


itself into a strictly trade struggle between factions in a national S 
international union. The dispute should be solved by those wie *\) 


+ 


U 


the power to enforce its rules and decisions. 
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SACREDNESS OF CONTRACTS. 


on the question of adherence to contracts the American Feder- 

of Labor has taken strong grounds. In 1904 the convention de 
clared unanimously: “ We wish in the strongest language possible to 
ss our regret that any organization of workmen should fail to 
y adhere to a contract entered into with employers of its members, 
ind we believe it essential to urge upon trade-unionism the absolute 
necessity of holding contracts between them and their employers in- | 


ex} 


rie 


7 the longshoremen agreed to abide by the award they have been 
ng in violation of one of the fundamental principles of the Ameri- 
lederation of Labor. The agreement to abide by the award was a 
| contract to accept it. 

therefore hope that, through laws of your international union, | 
you will suecessfully induce the strikers to return to work, not only for 
th own honor and best interests but in the interest of the trade- | 

movement. 
order executive council, American Federation of Labor. 
SAMUEL GompeRrs, President. 

what Mr. Gompers says. He condemns in the severest 
s the breaking of contracts and upholds the sacredness of | 
tracts. Every right-minded American must be in accord with 
, in that proposition, but in the first part of his letter he states 
that the executive council decided— 

hat it is not in the province of the executive council to inject itself 

. strictly trade struggle between factions in a national or inter- 
mal union. The dispute should be solved by those who have the 

ower to enforce its rules and decisions. 

\ battle over fundamental principles of right and wrong, be- 
yeen agreement keepers and contract breakers, Mr. Gompers 
denominates a “struggle between factions,’ and he confesses 
himself and his organization powerless to right the existing 
vrong or to compel the recalcitrant strikers to keep their con- 
tracts. 

This is the issue that we must face. We are forced to insist 
that colleetive bargaining shall be coupled with collective re- 
sponsibility, legal and moral, and that when employers make a 
contract with their employees the powers of government shall be 
put behind that agreement with the same force and effect as it 
is put behind any agreement that is entered into for lawful 
purposes. 

| noticed in the Washington Post this short article on col- 
«tive bargaining : 


A 





COLLECTIVE AGREEMENT NOT BINDING, HAT MAKERS SAY, 


New YorkK, October 1s. 
tatement asserting that “ collective agreements are nonoperative ”’ 
issued to-day by the Ladies’ Hat Manufacturers Association in 
of reports that the main question before the industrial conference 

Washington is the collective agreement. 
he statement asserted that for four years agreements which the 
iation had made with the Cap and Hat Makers’ Union of North 
\merica had been broken at will by their employees, and that the union 
leaders who signed the agreements asserted they had no control over 
{ workers. A general strike is now in progress in the industry. 


of our ablest newspapers of the country, editorially 
peaking, the Philadelphia North American, in a recent issue 


One 


» years ago a severe blow was adminstered to the principle of 
ration and also to the doctrine of the predominating rights of the 
in industrial controversies. In the late summer of 1916, when 
Nation was in the ominous shadow of approaching war, the four 
railroad brotherhoods presented drastic demands and announced 
{ they would be enforced, if necessary, by a Nation-wide strike. 
resident Wilson, concerned for his campaign for reelection, intervened 
name of the public. But when the brotherhoods refused to with- 
their ultimatum he yielded and forced through Congress a bill 
ng their demands, without any effective inquiry into the 
‘he railway workers, as one of their leaders candidly avowed, 
inployed an adaptation of the ruthless methods of the cave men, 
eir victory over the Government was hailed by them as a justifi- 
for their policy. 

| seriously object to the United States Government being 
| into partnership with any class of our citizens. 
| to survive and continue our career as the greatest Repub- 
the earth, we must adhere to the doctrine that all class 
es shall be prohibited; that this shall be a Government 
Whole people, and not one in which any section or faction 

‘dustry or class shall exercise a dominating influence. 
‘hat was the situation when we entered the arena of war? 
were the railroads taken over by the Government? 
they had broken down? Nothing of the sort. Look 


iv 
ng 
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If we | 


over the newspapers of the day and you will recall the | 


of a Nation-wide strike by the trainmen—a _ threat 
if it had been carried into effect, would have paralyzed 
transportation facilities, plunged us into chaos, and 
utterly impossible to carry out any of our war plans. 
i the railroads were taken over what was the first step? 
were raised a billion dollars. What was the second step? 
Were raised a billion dollars. And who paid the bill? 
\uestion answers itself—the people, of course. 
demand of the trainmen was followed by that of the 
) workers. Ten thousand struck in one yard. Fifteen thou- 
“In another followed suit. With the Allies in dire peril 
entirely dependent upon the speed with which we would 
to their rescue, and all this contingent upon the vastly 


: 





nd 


ne 
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increased output in our shipping facilities, these men went on 
strike, thus imperiling the cause of democracy and civilization 


in its battle with the barbarous war lord and his diabolical 
henchmen. 
Not until their demands were granted was work resumed in 


the shipyards and the work of tonnage production continued. 

And thus it went on, one trade or industry after another 
making its demands for greatly increased pay and shorter 
hours, with never a thought of the consequences to this country 
or to the world at large and never an atom of sympathy with 
the splendid efforts of our soldiers in France to defeat the 
machinations of the despicable Huns. 

What is the industrial and economic situation in America 
to-day? We have a state of semiparalysis in the steei industry, 
through the action chiefly of a lot of foreigners who saw fit 
to strike, although they already were receiving very high wages. 
Only a few days ago in Pittsburgh, if the newspapers give us cor- 
rect information, certain of the malcontents themselves testified 
before Senator Kenyon’s committee that from 50 to per 
cent of the strikers were foreign born. 

We have the strike of the longshoremen, which has held up 
practically all our shipping and brought almost to a standstill! 
trade with foreign ports, involving an incredibly large pecuni- 
ary loss, not to mention a tremendous food loss in New York 
City. At the same time we had the strike of the pressmen 
already referred to, the result being, likewise, a serious finan- 
cial loss in many quarters. 

And so it goes. Where will the striking frenzy stop? What 
will the harvest be? Unless a halt is called we shall reach a 
state of anarchy infinitely worse than the autocracy which the 
German Junkers sought to impose upon the world, and for the 
defeat of which America entered the war. 

I am not an alarmist. I have an abiding faith in the Amer- 
ican people. But I try to be a student of history, and especially 
of current history. Furthermore, I am not blind. There is 
abroad in the world a spirit of evil—Bolshevism—which is the 
twin brother of autocracy, in that both are enemies of pure 
democracy. And this spirit is more deeply seated in America 
than most of us are aware. 

Autocracy simply meant the assumption of large powers by 
an individual or a clique, with the welfare of the masses a 
subordinate consideration. That stifled democracy. Neverthe- 
less, autocracy, for selfish reasons, perhaps, was oftentimes 
paternalistic to a degree that the interests of the populace 
were largely conserved and promoted. 

Bolshevism, like autocracy, is the antithesis of democracy. 
Bolshevism, as practiced in Russia, is confined to the prole- 
tariat, only a minority of the population, but embracing the 
rolling-stone elements, the irresponsible citizens. These oppose 
not only the old, exceedingly small monarchic group, but that 
great mass of citizens known as the bourgeoise, embracing mil- 
lions of the middle class—merchants, farmers, home owners, 
and well-to-do mechanics. These, according to the tenets of 
the Bolshevists, must be excluded from all participation in 
government, being deprived even of the right of suffrage. 

This is class government, and not democracy. This tendency 
toward Bolshevism in some form, either closely following the 
original Russian model or developing milder symptoms, is 
found in every nation of the earth, and this evil force is a far 
greater menace to the perpetuity of democratic institutions than 


7D 


the average citizen imagines. It is rampant in Germany. It 
is powerful in France. It is untiringly at work in Italy. Its 


activity in Great Britain is pronounced. 

He who thinks we do not face this great menace at our very 
doors is not a truly wide-awake American. He sleeping 
sentinel at the post of duty. 

The danger in America to which I refer does not come, in 
the main, from the un-American elements in our population 
who have planned and executed bomb explosions and similar 
manifestations of the anarchists. That element is, unfortu- 
nately, too large, and has been given entirely too much latitude 
in the past. But these men can be located by the authorities 
and placed where they shall be harmless. 

But tlere is a determined movement throughout the land to 
assume control of all the functions of government in behalf of 
a class. They would make this a class government committed 
to the enactment of class legislation. 

But I protest against any class organization America 
ing taken into official partnership with the Government of 1 


Is a 


iil 


United States, such as has prevailed for the last few years in 
Washington, and especially since our entrance into the war. 


We have come te the parting of the ways. 

To Americans as a whole let me say: Abhor 
organization which seeks to control government in the interest 
of that class. In self-defense you may be compelled to organize 
to protect yourselves from a state ot affairs which means 1 


( lass 


and resent 
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salage for you and all those not subservient to the leaders of 
the movement to which I refer. 

The people of Great Britain have just faced a grueling expert- 
ence of a like character, and they have come off victors in the 
struggle which ensued. The very foundations of society, of 
government, were threatened. Only by a hair’s breadth was'a 
revolution averted. 

The railway men made demands which could not be recog- 
nized. As in the case of the threatened coal strike, the conflict 
in England was started precipitately and in violation of an 
agreement. One authority described it as “* wanton war on so- 
ciety” and “an effort to starve the country into submis- 

ion,” “an unparalleled attempt to blackmail the nation.” 

Another authority suid, ‘“‘ Whatever is done for the railway 
men nrust come out of the pockets of the people. Everyone 
should be paid a fair rate, but you can not continually pay meu 
for what they do not do. In the present case they are demand- 
ing to be masters and to determine the fate not only ef the 
Government but of the whole community.” 

Speaking last February, when the miners of Great Britain 
threatened to strike, Lloyd-George denounced in Parliament 
“demands which are put forward not to obtain fair conditions, 
but to overthrow the existing order, to destroy the Govern- 
ment,” and declared that “the nation must fight Prussianism 
in the industrial world exactly as we fought it on the continent 
of Europe.” 

Speaking two or three weeks ago at the reception to Field 
Marshal Allenby, at the Mansion House, the British premier 
employed almost the same language when referring to the 
strike vf the railway men. He said: 

Prussianism in the industrial and econemic world must not prevail. 


Great Britain has once more rendered a deep and lasting service to 
real freedom by defeating an effort to hold up the community and 


strangle it into submission. The natiou means to be strong, firm, and 
just, but always master. 

We can not afford te temporize or compromise with the forces 
of evil which are threatening to undermine the foundations of 


society and destroy the fundamental methods of our Govern- 


ment. We can not afford to submit to amy partnership with a 
class. We must not allow any element or organization to as- 


sume any of the functions of government or te dictate to either 
Congress or the Executiye. 

There has been entirely too much of this in the past. Public 
men have shivered and shaken in their boots when agitators 
have issued their orders, and, in innumerable instances, have 
izgnored their own sense ef duty because of a fear of conse- 
quences. The time has now come for every red-blooded Amer- 
ican to stand up and be counted. 

So far eoncerus this threatened strike of the bituminous 
coal miners, there is only one way to avert it. It can not be 
done by Executive decree nor can any action of Congress pre- 
vent the consummation of the conspiracy. 

Public opinion, however, may bring the leaders of the move- 
ment to their senses and thus the calamity may be averted. 
To this end it is hoped that the patriotic newspapers of the 
country will at once speak, and in no uncertain terms. To a 
large extent the matter is in their hands. Already many of 
them have denounced the preposed strike. The press should 
not wait until the strike is upon us and the disaster at our gates 
before speaking. 

Recently, following the inexcusable strike of the Boston police 
force, the papers of that city, almost without exception, de- 
nounced the action of the strikers in unmeasured terms. On 
this point the Springfield Union said editorially : 

Our only criticism of these sound observations is that something in 
similar vein was not said when the policemen were most in need of ad- 
vice and when Commissioner Curtis should have received the uncom 
promising support of public opinion. It was too long left to the Tran- 
script alone to express with courage and clear understanding the honest 
thought of Boston and to uphold the correct public policy for which 
the police commission was contending. 
rning this whole question the Philadelphia North Ameri- 
can, Which has always been a friend of organized labor and a 
champion of Mr. Gompers, has recently said editorially : 

There is a perceptible and growing public antagonism to organized 
la Phe condition is known in every vewspaper office in the country, 
but the aggressive and dictatorial attitude of union labor, upon which 
most newspapers must depend, has made publishers cautious in discuss- 


oe 
us 


Cones 


ing Inbor problems At the present time, however, when conflicts in 
industry are multiplying, the newspaper which resorts to silence or 
evasion fails in its duty to the publie and does a distinct disservice to 


labor itseif 

These are brave words and as true as they are brave. 

It is a satisfaction to note that many other leading newspapers 
of the United States are denouncing in vigorous terms the at- 
tempts of certain unions to sandbag the country. The New York 
World has recently published several powerful editorials which 
contain words of warning to misguided labor leaders. In its 
of Oetober 9 it said: 


issue 
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Before organized labor can hope to make further progress an 
it must put its own house in order. The whole structure of « 
bargaining rests upon the principle of collective responsibility a, 
lective good faith. Once these are destroyed nothing remains, 

While taking a firm stand itself editorially upon this sy), ne 
question, the World justly calls upon Government officials to pe 
equally positive and determined in upholding popular right: and 
in demanding a proper consideration of the public welfay; at 
the hands of labor leaders. 

The World quotes from the speech of Secretary Wilson in jpop 
ing the sessions of the industrial eongress, who said: 

We have found ways of reguiating all the other relations of mauking 
Surely human intelligence can devise some more acceptable metho of 
adjusting the relationship between employer and employec. i 

And adds: 


It might, but it does not, and it never will until the Governny ler 
the pressure of public sentiment, takes the initiative and assert t 
the power that is inherent in it. 


The press of the country should make it clear to these mis 
guided men of the United Mine Workers that the people of 
America will never permit this burden to be saddled upon them, 
and that they will never submit to any sueh demands as they 
have made—demands which threaten the very foundations of 
our democratic institutions. This country is not ready to be 
dictated to by a horde of aliens in no sense Americanized nor {p 
sympathy with our democratic institutions. 

In this whole labor controversy one fact should be clearly 
borne in mind. We are not chiefly concerned regarding the ip- 
terests of capitalists, the employers, the operators. Nor are w: 
giving undue consideration to the welfare of the individua) 
worker, the miner, or other laborer who is disposed to strik 
But we are greatly interested in the material welfare of the vas 
body of our people, the middlemen, so to speak, the consumers— 
in other words, the men who “pay the freight "—upon whon 
falls the great burden resulting from the continual increase in 
wages. These men know perfectly well that this increase musi 
be made up by an increase in commodity prices, and that it is 
the individual consumer who foots the bill in the final analysis 
These men, nine-tenths of our population—one hundred mi! 
lions—are disgusted, are incensed with the whole proposition, 
und are determined that the arbitrary demands imposin: 
unjust and intolerable burden on them shall not succeed 

A bit of verse in a local paper, the Washington Evening 
properly diagnoses the situation, as follews: 

THE PUBLIC. 


Says capital to labor, 
“We will talk it over, neighbor, 
And the public shall admire the wisdom deep.” 
Says labor, “I am wtling, 
For my mind I have been filling 
With some information far too good to keep.” 


ere 
tive 


They argued and expounded, 
And each topic they surrounded 
Witb a vast and indefatigable din. 
Here and there they grabbed a missile 
Silencing the factory whistle, 
{nd the public murmured, “ Where do I come 


Then the discord rising thickly 
Turning the harmony right quickly 
As the two exclaimed in a convincing way, 
“Don't feel nervous or dejected, 
You shall never be negleected— 
You shall be the audience who has to pay.” 


The New York World phrases the same idea in steri 
when it declares, editorially: 
There are three parties to every 


in’ 


strike, not two. The third party 


is the general public. whose rights and whose welfare are tr: led 
under foot, which pays the ultimate cost of the eonflict, and in addl- 
tion is saddled with the expense of maintaining some semblance law 
and order between the belligercnts. 

That is the situation in a nutshell. The great third party 


is the chief sufferer in these strikes. 


The total cost of the British railway strikes is estimated at 
a quarter of a billion dollars. What an enormous loss these 
misguided men have inflicted upon their country, alreai) suf- 
fering from underproduction and a stupendous war debt. 
They should profit in a single instanee, at least, from the pollcy 
of their late German antagonists, who are now organizils and 
putting into force a 10-hour day program, in order to force 
production to a maximum limit, and thus hasten the day % 
liberation from: the burdens and penalties resulting from wal 
conditions. 

We are threatened with an experience in this countrys ar 
to that of England. If all the strikes which scheming 0 icon: 
tents, largely of alien origin, are now hatching in the | nited 
States shall materialize, the loss in production and otherwise 

This, in view of the 


is likely to amount to billions of dollars. ; ie 
burdens we are already carrying, is pHing Pelion upon UV" 
to an unendurable degree. Those guilty of this dastare'y «“ 
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i no sense patriotic American citizens, nor should they The VICBH PRBSIDENT. Sixty-four Senators have answere:l 
ited. as such. Whatever they may be nominally, they} to the roll call. There is a quorum present. The question i 
in spirit outlanders and enemies of democracy, and are] on agreeing to the amendment reported by the committee which 
ving the contempt of all true patriots. has been read. 
iroughout this whole controversy one compelling question} The amendment was agreed to. 
; up, overshadowing all others. Lloyd-George set it irked The next amendment was, on page 4, after line 16, to i rt; 
e splendid words which I have already quoted, and which conumea wosen a aia ' . 
ill quote again, paraphrased to fit the occasion: es , STP 7 : . : 
sini ; . Y = a ( imbia Llospital and Lying-in Asylum: I zeneral repairs and 
sianism in the industrial and economic world must not prevail. for additional construction, includir labor and material for h: 
United States will render a deep and lasting service to real} cyery item connected therewith, $2,! 
m by defeating any effort to hold up the community and strangle | O1 alf of the foregoing amounts to meet deficiencies in a 
to submission. The Nation means to be stre firm, and just, | priations on vuunt of the Distri of Columbia skal] be paid from } 
lways master. ré nu of the District of Colum! and ! f f I l 
cas ' . . - Crea y not otherwis ppropri 
1 call upon all patriotic Americans, in public life and out, 
lhere to that principle with the utmost rigidity, and not 4 aNendmMent’ Vy reed 
ek to enter into any “ entangling alliances” with forces whose en a nd s, a 
ry concern is not the public welfare, forces seeking to ry 
~ eanses antaronistic t e well-beine of the people é 
oe _ ' to th well-t me OF U - ™ Vi I LwhiItlati¢ < i ad Hon Onl { 2 t 
whole. be } ‘ ih ntitled **An t to provide for voea } 
: citizen who seeks to advance the interests of himself and | reha ition and return to civil employme: t fai bled | 
ates at the expense of the general public is not a onan pew Srene'the Mutary of Saver eae 
. ous “a : other purpo ,’ appre i June 27, 1918, as amen 
tic citizen, or one to whom any eonsiderable deference | rvices in the District of Columbia and elsewhere, print 
1 be paid in the adjustment of economic or other prob- | to be d sn the ae ment Printing = a oa 
: ietism) means class rule Vea , nermit ; erence, and periodicals, $5,000,000; Provided, That 
sovietism mean class ru : We can 1 permit that | tions prescribed by the item of appropriation ‘for v. 
America and still preserve our cdemocratic 1DStILULLONS, ion contained in the sundry civil act pproved July 1 
bor unionism should be upheld for one primary principle, | to th priation hereby mad 
btain and maintain justice for the man who earns his bread Mr. KING. Mr. President, I think that may be deemed an 
» Si eat of his brow ; but when the power of ¢ reanization IS | Independent amendment from that which follows. I should 
ovyed to impose injustice against all other classes of society, like to ask the chairman of the committee what is the occasion 
the law of the land should be invoked to prevent the abuse of | for this very large apprepriation, the greater part of which, 
ch power, or laws enacted that will do this. | doubtless, will go to the personal expenses of employees of the 
When labor defies law and order through the pow: rotits union | Vocational Board. I want to say to the Senator that I have 
sounding its own death knell and digging its own grave. had many complaints about the lack of efficiency and the ex- 


ere are thousands of law-abiding citizens members of these travagance of the Vocational Board, and it seems that the charge 
is, men of family, self-respecting citizens, who are satisfied | of extravagance is supported if an additional $5,000.000 is now 
existing conditions, who do not desire to strike, but wish | asked for. There has been a desire upen the part of Congress 


» continue at work, The terrorism spread by the radicals and | to a propriate whatever was needed by the soldiers and sailors 


1 
‘s in these unions creates fear for the safety of their] for their rehabilitation and for vocational training, but there 
es, their wives, and their children, and, indeed, for their] has been a feeling that the administration of the fund created 
n lives. for such purpose has been inefficient and wasteful. 
Is it not ihe Government's duty to throw around such in this Mr. WARREN. To what board does the Senator allude? 
the streng protecting arm of the law, so that the liberty we Mr. KING. The Federal Board fer Vocational Education 
boast of may continue to exist? having to do with the vocational rehabilitation of soldiers. 
best thought of this Nation should always be expended Mr. WARREN. ‘There are two different matters involved. 


‘ interest of the man who works with his hands. He is the | phe appropriation here is $5,000,000, and is made upon the 
and sinew of the land. Otherwise the history of labor, in basis of an estimate that it will take to carry on the work to 
would be the history of slavery. But in this land of oppor- | the end of the fiscal year about $19,000,000. This will carry 
labor has risen to a higher degree than in any other, but | them along only until s me time in the early part of the next 
ugh improper influence and disloyal leadership, the labor | session, when we shall be cailed upon again to appropriate for 
» attempt to place its fetters upon an unoffending public, it | this purpose 


be dealt with accordingly. The Senator knows—or if he dees not I shall tell him—that 
‘he next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations was, | J was oppesed to as liberal treatment as we originally provided 
e 4, after line 9, to insert: for this beard, net that I wished to oppose the rehabilitation of 


the wounded soldiers, because I heartily approve of that work, 
the care and protection of the courthouse of the District of Colum- | but I believed that they were traveling w ith too much steam on 
der the direction of the United States marshal of the District of | and with too many employees at too large salaries. If 1 remem- 
ane 1. 1919, to June BO" 1930. bath dates incineine, $1000 ag ber aright, we had one bill vetoed because we did not provide 
led under the direction of the Attorney General. 

Mr. KING. IT suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mv. CURTIS. I hope the Senator will not do that. We 
| like to get through this bill by 2 o'clock, if possible. 

‘iv. KING. ‘There are some Senators absent who are inter- 
i some of the provisions of the bill and they desire to be 


COURTHOUSE 


properly, as it was thought, and we met opposition on the floor 
and we met some opposition in conference, but. finally we put 
in an appropriation of about $14,000,000. 

In the military bill, as I reeall, there were 36,000,000 pro- 
vided to take care of those in the Army. This item of $5,000,000 
in this deficiency bill is to take care of soldiers that have been 


ed, discharged from the Army who have been injured and now, 
VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the rell | succeeding demobilization, are applying to the board in large 
‘ Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- numbers, It is expected there will be very heavy expenses for 


about eight or nine months, as nine months is the usual term 


to their names: . 
during which the men are under instruction. ‘This item of 








; Harte a Smith, Ariz, $5,000,000 is appropriated, however, with strict adherence to 
( oe Harrison Norris — Smith, Md. what has already been settled upon by the Senate and by the 
& Colt seman. t —_— Smith, 8. C, Hlouse as to what salaries shall be paid and how many em- 
‘¢ ‘ 8, Wash, verman Smoot pa s . peso 
= Kendrick Owen Spencer | ployees there may be. 
of 3 Kenyon Page Sutherland Il am sorry the Senator has not examined the report, for 
3 Ee — ang a | contains a list of all the employees and the compensation re- 
Kirby Phipps ‘Townsend | ceived by them and each of them. 1h 
f i —— tte anes Tramesell Mr. KING. I have not seen the report, but I shall be very 
% en Lodge. Remeaen waerworts glad to examine it. I should like to ask the Senator whether 
McCormick Sheppard Warren this amount is in addition to the appropriation which was 
McCumber Sherman Watson carried in the last appropriation bill? 
q yo Shields Wolcott Mr. WARREN. It is in addition to about $14,000,000 that 
2 «vt KING. The Senator from Arizona [Mr. Asuvurst], the | was appropriated. It will take, however, te carry the work 


‘ator from Rhode Island [Mr. Gerry], the Senator from | through the present year from $34,000,000 to $40,000,000. This 
. ‘oma [Mr, Gore], the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Henver- | will be the heavy year, as we have reason to expect. More and 
On Ty and the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Smrrn] are detained | more men are applying every day, and I believe the peak of 
1 the Senate on official business, the load will be reached toward the end of the year. 
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Mr. KING. Will the Senator indicate what part of this 
$5,000,000 goes for salaries of the multitude of employees who 
onnected with this board and the board which will be un- 
doubtedly attached to it within a short time? 

Mr. WARREN. At the time we organized this institution 
and provided the compensation, or very soon thereafter, the 
salaries were a trifle less than $1,000,000. As I recall now—I 
can not always remember the exact figures—we were able to 
reduce the amount paid for salaries to about $825,000. I should 
have to look ar the figures to give the Senator the exact amount. 
The matter was before the committee and was considered by it. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, there is no question that whatever 

ount is required for the rehabilitation of wounded soldiers 

ought gladly to appropriate. 

Mr. WARREN. The money appropriated under this bill can 
not be used for any other purpose except to provide the ma- 
chinery with which to carry on the work; that is, for the 
teachers and, of course, for rental to some extent, because they 
have branches in various States. There is one in Denver that 
takes care of soldiers from Utah, Wyoming, New Mexico, and 
Colorado. 

There the highest salary is one man at $3,750, one at $3,500, 
two at $3,000, three at $2,750, three at $2,500, and seven at 
$2,400. That is the force of teachers or members of the staff, 


The clerical personnel consists of clerks at $2,300, $2,250, $2,200, 
$2,100, $2,000, and so on down, employees and teachers, aggre- 


gating 72 individuals. As I say, they care for the States of 
Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming. There is a rather 
larger personnel than in most of these establishments. 

Mr. KING. If the Senator will permit me, I was about to 
observe a moment ago when the Senator interrupted me, that 
no Senator would refuse to appropriate whatever is required 
tor the proper protection of the soldiers and for their rehabili- 
tation, but the trouble is—and that complaint is constantly being 
made—ithat milliens of dollars of appropriations made for the 
soldiers will be consumed in salaries, in needless expenditures 
made by extravagant and in some instances incompetent ofli- 
¢eials; and this appropriation, I think, is a partial justification 
ef the view that there is extravagance and waste upon the part 
ef the Vocational Board. There is a disposition to give posi- 
tions to a number of broken-down individuals and to create too 
many positions. The overhead expenses are too great and too 
much of the appropriations made for the soldiers is expended 
im Salaries, traveling expenses, and so forth. There is too large 
a personnel in the service of the Government in this particular 
work, as there is in so many other agencies and departments of 
the Government. 

Ir. WARREN. The total number of employees of every 
nature is 2,529. Out of a requirement here of $34,000,000 and a 
little over, the salaries of the employees—that is, what they 
have expended and what they will expend during the year— 
would be three million forty-four thousand and some odd dollars. 

Mr. KING. It seems to me an outrage that such a large part 
ef the appropriation should be utilized for the expenses of ad- 
ministration. It merely illustrates that even where the Gov- 
ernment undertakes the care and education of boys who have 
served their country in a heroic and splendid manner there are 
a lot of individuals who fasten themselves upon the Government 
ind consume a large part of the amounts appropriated by Con- 
li praiseworthy and laudable purposes. When the 
of vocational training of soldiers was before the Senate 
for co leration at the last session of Congress it was apparent 
from record before us that the expense of administration 
vas wasteful, and that extravagance was justly charged against 
hose in control of its activities. 

\] WARREN. I want to say to the Senator, in answer to 
inquiries, that the board started with 91 of these wounded 
ers. The number in September, prior to the 1st of Octo- 

ber, was 29,667, and there are more who have applied and who 
ire to be taken in. I do not understand that they expect to 

in fact, they can not increase the salaries, 
an inhibition against that in the former legis- 
lation, which is repeated here—but they expect that those sol- 
dier students will run probably to 30,000 and possibly more, 
and then from that time the number will recede; perhaps not in 
the same proportion as the number increased, but very nearly 
the same, as they are entitled under their present plan to about 
nine months each. 

Mr. KING. I will say to the chairman of the committee that 
a number of letters which I have received from persons who 
have been importuned to accept the benefits of this act indicate 
that there is a determined plan upon the part of some of those 
connected with this board to make as great a showing as possi- 
ble, and for that purpose and to that end they have solicited 
men who did not care to take advantage of the provisions of 
the act and who were not entitled to it, because their ailments 


zress tor suc 


quest ion 


inerease tl aiaries 
because ther 
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were so unimportant as to not bring them under the provis 
of the act, and complaints have been made that efforts , 
being put forth to induce people to claim benefits under 
act when they were not entitled thereto. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. OverMAwn in the ¢! 
The question is on agreeing to the amendment of the comm) 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Commitiee on Appropri: 
was, on page 5, after line 15, to insert: 

The Secretary of War shall have authority to transfer to the F, 
Soard for Vocational Education, without compensation therefor, 
surplus machine tools and other equipment of the approximate y 
$250,000 belonging to the War Department and now in possession 
Federal board and being used by that board as equipment in 
for vocational education controlled by the board. Property 
ferred shall be dropped from the records of the War Department 
filing with the War Department of an itemized receipt for th 
thus transferred. The Federal Board for Vocational HKdueati 
annually report to Congress the disposition and use of the arti 
transfer of which is herein authorized. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Depa 
of State,” on page 7, line 9, after “1920,” to strik 
“$100,000 ” and insert “ $200,000,” so as to make the « 
read: 

Salaries: For additional officers and employees in the Departn 
State during the fiscal year 1920, $200,000: Provided, That no 
shall be employed hereunder at a rate of compensation exceding s4 
per annum, 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, in reference to that item th: 
mate made was for an appropriation of $300,000 for the de; 
ment. It appears that the House only allowed $100,000, an 
Senate committee has increased that amount to $200,000. 
estimate also requested an appropriation of $242,500 addit 
for additional personnel for the department. 

I have not only had my attention called to this mati 
certain officials of the State Department, but I have ha 
necessity for these appropriations very seriously impressed 
me within the last two months and a half because of « 
official business which I have been transacting upon two differe 
committees, in the transaction of which I have been thrown ver 
intimately with the State Department; and I may say that ji 
both instances I have been cooperating, as the representativ 
of one of the Senate committees, with the officials and with th 
personnel of the State Department. If the committee unde: 
stood, as I think I more or less understand, the necessif; 
the appropriations which were asked in this estimate, I can no 
conceive that there would be any hesitation whatsocy 
granting the appropriations. 

I have read the testimony of the Secretary and others 
appeared before the committee with reference to these it 
As the presiding officer and the Members of the Senate 
the Secretary of State has been absent from this count! 
quite a period, and I am confident that he did not under: 
the details of the estimates, but simply the requirements of t! 
I talked this matter over with the chairma 


statement at his request. 

I think that to cut the appropriation to $200,000 and to 
out the appropriation for extra employees would be pract 
suicidal. The State Department is now taking over the business 
under peace conditions, and a large portion of that business 
has been transferred to the State Department from the Wa 
Departments and other departments of the Government. the 
report accompanying the estimate is a very instructive one, and 
from my personal knowledge and personal information | 
I can say without hesitation that if the appropriations req 
here are not made the State Department will be practically 
pelled to suspend business. 

The Congress provided for the appointment of somethii 
411 additional temporary employees and made appropr! 
for them. These additional employees have been at wor! 
the service has broken down; that is, they have not been 
recently to keep up with the business. If this appropriati 
not allowed, or any part of it is cut off—in other words, 
$300,000 is not allowed—the force will be reduced from 
186, and instead of being reduced it needs to be very |: 
increased. To cut it down by any amount from the es! 
requested in this particular item of $300,000 means so to | 
the service that it would be impossible for the State De! 
ment to perform that duty which it is necessary to hav 
formed by some department. 

I want to call attention to the report from the Secret: 
State made on June 5, 1919, in submitting the estimate: 

There are now 411 persons temporarily employed at an annual 
of expenditure of $449,281.68. To meet the anticipated deficie! 
the existing appropriation an item has already been inserted in th 
ing deficiency bill to carry the existing personnel to June 30 








IN1Y. 


fore, unless Congress shall take prompt action and provide an 
nal amount for the fiscal year beginning July 1 next, it will be 
iry to reduce the temporary force 55 per cent, or from 411 to 186 


. The result will be that the department will be hopelessly handi 
d and impot to perform the important duties with which it is 


mt 
later part of the rej the Secretary sympathizes with 
: e Congress in its desire to curtail expenses, and states that 
s no purpose at all to fix permanently in the service the 
mporary employees, but that at the present time in the 
ular division in which they are employed the necessity 
: for the continued employment of these 411 
yyees, and that at the earliest possible moment. 
Ir. WARREN. Has the Senator his amendment ready? 

FALL. I to out “200” and insert “ 300,” 
g it “$300,000”’; and I move an additional appropriation 
inserted immedately following this amendment of $242,500 
officers aid in important drafting work. I 

present the amendment. 
ir. WARREN. I know what ii 
FALL. It calls for $242,500. 
WARREN. I wish to make a 


er the Senator wanted do 


Temporary 


move strike 


aici ] t 
aditional LO 


is. 


observa 


that I 
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apprecial 


to 





fully the situation, and I wish to say to the Senator that 
» last deficiency appropriation act the committee did no 
fact, anywhere near what the State Department anted 
{ ire of extra work that comes in the cl ip 
ns W foreign countries following the wat 
er the rules of the Senate, we have provided that he 
the Diplomatic appropriation bill shall go to the Co 
e on Foreign Relations, presided over, as Senators know 
ible Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopee]; but tlhe 
ncies will continue, probably, to go to the Committe 


The Senator from New 
within the estimates in his proposal. Wh M 
ymmitte the House side, I think, was that they did 
ate these statutory places in a deficiency 

it is a question of procedure. Therefore they put in 
indred thousand, by which they sought to cover 
of three hundred thousand and two hundred 
thousand five hundred. The question arises 
of the attitude of the House, you want to put in two ani 





. i. . 
lex ) is eT 
at occurred bo 
e on 
; . 1.3] 
o cre iil 


Li 


ts to operate that way, or to offer one amendment covering 
wo, following the same procedure as that followed by tf] 
e, and increase the amount accordingly. 
FALL. The difficulty is, Mr. President, that th pp 
on of $300,000 asked is under the act of March 1, 1919 


dis t 
, and the 


SSBV0 000 


10, page 1224, section 1. The appropriation 
the number of employees previded under that act 
priation necessary for that particular purpose is 
department é and I know that they are c 
it is necessary to give them an additional appropriation 
appointment of extra assistants in whi: eall ¢g 
the drafting department. 


increasing 


cine 


Stut 


rrec 
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in that 

is entirel, 


W it 
The business 
that if 


states that 


depart 


so chnormously congested 


eport of the department 


Consular Servi involving a personnel of more than 2,000, and 







riations more than $5,000,000 for the next fiscal year, i 
idministered by a director who has to assist him only two men 
ng salaries greater than $1,800, and only three receiving as 
$1,800. The Diplomatic Service is being administered by the 
nt Secretary with little help other than his confidential clerk 
ssian division, specializing upon European and Asiatic Russia 
the enormous political and commercial fields in the world, is 
red by a chief and a few clerks. There ought to be at least 





six high-grade specialists in that division, men pon W 
t the Secretary of State could rely. The result of this condi 
that officers in responsible charge are compelled constantly 
rtir and give their nights, Sundays, and holidays to tl 


President, that was one of the matters which was brou 
personal attention. As the chairman of the sub- 
of the Foreign Relations Committee, I myself hay 
ork with representatives of the State Departmen s 
ock in the morning and half the day on Sundays; I 
y morning hours taken up; and I know that these 
sentatives, in addition to their regular work at their desks, 
ompelled to work overtime, as much as 18 to 20 hours 

the 24, because of the congestion. One of our ministers 
reign country is doing work here which should be handled 
, ‘citors and other expert officers in the department. I 
: that in one matter alone he is doing work that should be 
4 4 ore or four on the regular staff in the office, and he has 
t retained here because it was impossible to detail anyone 
a 0 the work. The State Department simply have not the 
2 onnel. They want some additional help. 
lS report further states: 
Index Bureau, which receives and dispatches correspondence by 
und telesraph, employs 134 clerks, paid from the fund under con- 
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I only call attention to th 
department has increased. If ’ 
particular work to which it is te be ad dl. t] force 
reduced from 134 to 60, instead of bein reased, 

The report further states: 

During the month 
mail communicatior 


ich day. 


You w 


{ [ ‘ 
0 May it re ‘ i ‘ } LSOD 
le } 


il] 


find on an examina 

















has increased from prewar ul by I n 200 to 500 t 
r ] ! of these bureaus 1 no int isilg | | i 
bound he pea s lem COl \ i 
has formerly been handled by ot depart t 
tirely upon the St Depart. 
Chey the fore ] Vi ask l ‘ ot { SU RO 
$242 500 for addi mal office j } j f 1 
not 1} n drawing pl M res nt Oe 
! ip mal nd ( of that ind it Pans 
diplomatic documents and not nd handlin ! f 
haracter, particularly work in the solicitor’s departme 
Che Secretary refers, just incid illy, in his test 
of the difficulties, and I happened to be brought fa ‘ 
that myself. One of the experts of the department, who has not 
vet been rep d, who took up certain work with the com 
requ Ss ( is é I ici l ™ yn 
i i \V ¢ ‘ l as t 7: ¥ arte I iled oO apy 
M i 3 n e questi t he 1 
t . «Hw ] in ty PD? 
i t t OU \ se he alifl 1 
i t ( vet man at S5.o00. S4.000, o1 LOO a y I 
‘ of transactil ‘ rs npoertant business devolvit 
pon him as solicitor or assistant solicitor or in the drafting di 
partment generally, and ate individuals, exporting firms o1 
my j 1irms, or se doing } siness with foreign countries 
are on the watch out for competent man, and when they find 
him in the Stat® Department they make it so interesting to him 
that he can not remain in the State Department at the salaries 
which we pay 
Mr. Presiden e amoui i sked he $242.000 
for additional officers, as follo 
> ¢& oo >> { ) 22 ~ ov 
$5,001 ich $ $2,000 l wointed 
Stat li of wi ina ippointe s chief of diy ‘ f J Easte1 
Divisi t American Div n, r Eastern I s Division « 
Western opean Affairs po h ork in ¢o1 th the 
Under th ct of M hh 1919, the same a¢ 
The Cl of ie Division of Latin-American Afla 
the United Stat State Department draws the muniti 
salary of $4,500. For anything like the same amount of work 
any commercial establishment or any banking establishment in 








the United States would not think of offering a competent man 
than $25,000 } annum, but in the State Department he 
} can receive only $4,500. The consequence is that it is neces 
| to secure an inferior man or to appeal to the patriotism of 
man who éan afford to live on a salary of $4,500 because he has 
|} some addition evenue on sid Yet the re! isking 
for a Crease alaries, | Dp hit I 
lan increase in the personnel. 
| Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, what the Senator m Ne 
| Mexico says is entirely corre Che an nent is thin the 
| estimates However, the estimate are made f = months 
i} and, of course, WV would have to mfine the defici bi to 
| the bal ( present fis ( l " ( is 
instead of 12 months 
| Mr. FALI t ould be pp ! ‘ 
the amount asl 
| Mr. WARRI I ut $166,000. 
Mr. FALI If the $ 
hat figure, I will be willing t rree to 
Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I want to s ya sing 

| suppert of what the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. ! h 
said. The Senator in charge of the bill ted tl 


ment; so I do wish to consume time. 


. ‘ 
hot 


It is a matter of the utmost importance | t State D 
partment should have money to the amount | 
testify to the need of it from my knowledge of the work vw 


which the committee has been brought in contac f 
now so congested that it is extremely difficult to gt nyt 


done, and the proposed reduction of Ho 
cripple the departmént 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Fai] ha 
some of the duties of the subcommittee ol 
man, with which I am familiar. In 


done, in order to get the correspondence 


which he is 
get that 


the 


order to 


with 


count 





which we were in negotiation completed, the Senator from New 
Mexico and some of the principal officers of the State Depart- i 
a 
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ment had to work after midnight and far into the night, night 
after night, in the simple work of drafting and preparing the 
dispatches that were necessary. That ought not to be. We 
ht to have a sufficient force there. It is not an extravagant 
‘ ent, and I am extremely anxious, owing to my experi- 
ence on the committee and from what I know of the situation, 
that these increases shall be made. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon the |} > s “ 2 . 
: Z 2 gee ns . | ** from,” to strike out “* October” and insert “ November. 


“umendment offered by the Senator from New Mexico to the 
umendment of the committee, changing the amount from 
S1OO.000 to S300, 000, 

Che endment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FALI Now, let the vote be taken on the additional 

nendment to the amendment, as modified. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
additional amendment to the amendment offered by the Senator 


from New Mexico. 





The Secretary. Add to the amendment the following: 

Additional officers to aid in important drafting work, as follows: 
Eleven at $4,500 each, 25 at $4,000 each, 22 at $3,500 each, 2 at 
$3,000 each, 4 at $2,500 each, to be appointed by the Secretary of State, 
all of whom may be employed as chief of division of Far Eastern Divi- 


sion, Latin-American Division, Near Eastern Division, Division of West- 
ern European Affairs, or upon other work in connection with the foreign 
relations, $161,666.67 

rhe amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Foreign inter- 
course,” on page 7, after line 12, to insert: 

Ambassador extraordinary and plenipotentiary to Belgium: Toward 
the payment of the salary of the ambassador extraordinary and_ pleni- 


potentiary to Belgium as authorized by public resolution No. 16, ap- 
September 29, 1919, at the rate of $5,500 per annum, from Sep- 


| 


proved ‘ ) 7 L D 
tember 30, 1919, to June 30, 1920, both dates inclusive, $4,140.28, and | 
the unexpended balance of the appropriation of $12,000 for the salary 
of an envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary to Belgium for 
th fiseal year 1920, appropriated in the Dipiomatic and Consular act 
approved March 4, 1919, is hereby made available to be applied to the 
salary of the ambassador extraordinary and plenipotentiary to Belgium. 

rhe amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 8, line 4, after the word 
“peace,” to strike out “ $388,000 ” and insert “ $588,000,” so as to 


make the clause read: 

[> reimburse the appropriation ‘“‘ Emergencies arising in the Diplo- 
mittic nd Consular Service, fiscal year 1920,” on account of allotments 
made therefrom for expenses of the American mission to negotiate peace, 


S588 000 


rhe amendment was agreed to. 
Che next amendment was, under the head of * Treasury De- 
partment,” subhead “ Office of the Secretary,” on page 8, line 11, 


after the word “from,” to strike out “ October” and insert 
“ November.” and in line 14, after the words “in all,” to strike 
eut “S7.650" and insert * $6,800.02," so as to make the clause 
read: 

Division of Bookkeeping and Warrants: For additional employees 
from November 1, 1919, to June 30, 1920, inclusive, at annual rates of 
eompensation as follows: Clerks—1 of class 4, 2 of class 3, 2 of class 2, 
2 of class 1; in all, $6,800.02, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Office of 


Auditor for Treasury Department,’ on page 8, line 16, after 
the word “ from,” to strike out “* October” and insert ‘* Novem- 
ber.” and in line 21, after the words “in all,” to strike out 
* $29,535 nnd insert “ $26,253.42,” so as to make the clause 
re 
1 employees from November 1, 1919, to June 30, 1620, | 

i ive t annual rates of compensation as follows: Clerks—7 of class | 
‘<a t $1,000 ich: 5 ealeulating-machine operators (nonapportioned) 
at $1,200 eacl check assorters (nonapportioned ) 4 at $720 each, 13 

S700 eacl ill, $26,253.42. 

Ihe endiment was agreed to. 

i] . mendment was, under the subhead “ Office of Au- 
diter for Navy Department,” on page 8, line 23, after the word 

fron » strike out “ October” and insert ‘‘ November,” and 
‘ pag ( 2, after the words “in all,’ to strike out 
S46, S00 nnd insert * $41,680.10," so as to make the clause 
read 

For addi nal employees from November 1, 1919, to June 30, 1920, 
inclusiv at nnual rates of compensation as follows: Clerks 10 of 
lass 4. 10 of class 3, 10 of class 2, 10 of class 1; assistant messenger | 
at S7Z03; 2 rers at $660 cach; messenger boy at $480; in all, 


$41.680.10, 


Che amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Office Auditor 
for State and Other Departments,” on page 9, line 4, after 
the word “from,” to strike out “ October” and insert “ No- 
ember “; and in line 7, after the words “in all,” to strike out 





“$5,850” and insert “ $5,200.02." so as to make the ; 
read: 

For additional employees from November 1, 1919, to June 30 
inclusive, at annual rates of compensation as follows: Clerks 
class 4, two of class 3, two of class 2; in all, $5,200.02 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Ofj 
Comptroller of the Currency,” on page 9, line 15, after thi 


in line 16, after the word “ inclusive,” to strike out “ $7 
and insert * $6,666.70,” so as to make the clause read: 

National currency (reimbursable): For 10 money counters 
rate of $1,000 each per annum from November 1, 1919, to J 
1920, inclusive, $6,666.70. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead 
buildings,” on page 10, after line 8, to insert: 

Repairs and preservation: The provision for the limitat 
$16,000 for the Treasury, Treasury Annex, Arlington, Liber 
Butler, Winder, and Auditors Buildings in the District of ¢ 
expendable from the appropriation of $800,000 contained 
sundry civil act approved July 19, 1919, is hereby extended 
not exceeding $21,000 may be expended for repairs to those |} 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 10, after line 15 
sert: 

Mount Olive, N. C., post office: For continuation (site), S: 


The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, on page 10, after line 17, to 

Nashville, Tenn., rent of buildings: For additional for rei 
porary quarters for the accommodation of Government of 
inoving expenses incident thereto, $5,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 10, after line 21, to ji 

Newport, R. I.. rent of buildings: For additional for rent 
porary quarters for the accommodation of Government offi 
moving expenses incident thereto, $1,500. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, at the top of page 11, to 

Cape Charles, Va., quarantine station: For wharf, bulkhead 
water, and dredging of channel, $125,000: Provided, That 
authorized in this paragraph shall be performed under the su 
and direction of the Supervising Architect of the Treasury 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Seer 
ice Division,” on page 12, line 1, after the words 
States,” to strike out ‘ $50,000” and insert * $75,000,’ 
line 7, after the word “ courts,” to insert: 

Provided further, That no person shall be employed herew 
compensation greater than that allowed by law except not 
three persons who may be paid not exceeding $12 per day. 

So as to make the clause read: 

Suppressing counterfeiting and other crimes: For expense 
under the authority or with the approval of the Secretary of t! 
ury in detecting, arresting, and delivering into the custody of the | 
States marshal having jurisdiction dealers and pretended 
in counterfeit money and persons engaged in counterfeiting T 
notes, bonds, national-bank notes, and other securities of the | 
States and of foreign Governments, as well as the coins of the | 
States and of foreign Governments, and other felonies committed 
the laws of the United States relating to the pay and bounty }: 
for the enforcement of section 18 of the War Finance Corporati 
hire and operation of motor-propelled or horse-drawn passenger- 
vehicles when necessary; per diem in lieu of subsistence, when 
pursuant to section 13 of the sundry civil appropriation act 2) 
August 1, 1914, and for no other purpose whatever, except in t! 
tection of the person of the President and the members of his im: 
family and of the person chosen to be President of the United 
$75,000: Provided further, That no part of this amount be used 
fraying the expenses of any person subpenaed by the United 
courts to attend any trial before a United States court or pre! 
examination before any United States commissioner, which ex 
shall be paid from the appropriation for “ Fees of witnesses, 
States courts’: Provided further, That no person shall be e 
hereunder at a compensation greater than that allowed by I: 
not exceeding three persons who may be paid not exceeding $12 | 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Offic 
Treasurer,” on page 12, after line 19, to insert: 

National currency (reimbursable): For additional employees 
deeming Federal reserve and national currency, to be reimbursed 
lederal reserve and national banks, for the period November 1, |: 
June 30, 1920, inclusive, at annual rates of compensation as ! 
Assistant superintendent, at $5,000; chief of money section, at 
chief of accounting section, at $2,750; clerks—3 of class 4, 4 
3, 7 of class 2; expert counters—50 at $1,100 each, 60 at $1,0 
62 at $900 each; 2 messengers, at $840 each; 2 assistant messe! 
$720 each; 1 messenger boy, at $480; 3 charwomen, at $240 
all, $136,813.94, 








x 





The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Bur 
War Risk Insurance,” on page 13, line 22, after the 


no 


“abroad,” to insert “ advertising, $1,000,000”; in line 25, 


|“ $75,000,” to insert “addressograph supplies, $161,536” 














919. 


page 14, line 4, after 
1,701,640” and insert 
|. 


the words “in all,’ to strike out 
‘* $5,863,176," so as to make the clause 


r expenses of the Bureau of War Risk Insurance, as authorized by 
salaries of the director and commissioners, and of such 
s, assistants, accountants, experts, clerks, and other employees 
District of Columbia, as the Secretary of the Treasury may deem 
sary, $4,000,000; stationery and minor office supplies, $550,000; 
lIaneous expenses, including telephones, telegrams, freight, express, 
n postage, 
or law books, books of reference, and periodicals, $60,000; not to 

d $800,000 of the appropriation for “ salaries and expenses of em- 
engaged in field investigations and expenses of branch offices, 

| year 1920,” is made available for printing and binding, to be done 
Government Printing Office, and necessary printing of forms, etc., 
se abroad may be done abroad; advertising, $1,000,000; furniture, 
pment, and supplies, $75,000; addressograph supplies, $161,536; 


| 
i 
ti¢ 
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not exceeding $100 for street car fares, not exceeding | 


eling expenses (exclusive of field investigations), $10,000; purchase, | 


enanece, and repair of a motor-propelled passenger vehicle, $1,000; 
yment to the National Museum on account of repairs and other 


16, after line 4, to insert: 
y are directed to allow ai 
Smith, disbursing clerk of the W 


The next amendment was, on pag 
The accounting officers of the Tre 


credit in the accounts of Sydney BE. 


LSUI 


Department, the sum of $550 expended by him from the appropriation 
for contingent expenses, War Department, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1917, for the removal of certain partitions in the Stat 
War, and Navy Building, and for this purpose the sum of $550 is 
hereby appropriated out of any money in the J 
appropriated. 

Mr. WARREN. After line 4, there should | subh 
“Credit in the accounts of Sydney BE. Smith.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the Neer 


tary will make the correction. 

The next amendment was, under the head of 
ment,’ subhead “ Contingent expenses,” on page 16, line 21 
after the word “ gas,” to insert “, and heating apparatus for an 
repairs to buildings (outside of the State, War, and Navy Ds 
partment Building) occupied by the War Department and il 
bureaus,” so as to make the clause read: 


For purchase of professional and scientific books, law books, i 
cluding their exchange; books of reference, blank books, pamphlet 
| periodicals, newspapers, maps; typewriters and adding machines 
furniture and repairs to same; carpets, matting, oilcloth, file ecas« 
towels, ice, brooms, soap, sponges, fuel, gas, and heating apparatu 
for and repairs to buildings (outside of the State, War, and Nav 
Department Building) occupied by the War Department and its 


made necessary by the occupancy of that building by the 
1 of War Risk Insurance, $5,640; in all, $5,863,176: Provided, | 
| employees appropriated for by this paragraph shall be engaged 
vely on the work of the Bureau of War Risk Insurance during 
scal year 1920, 

ir. MCKELLAR. Mr. President, I reserve a point of order 
ust this amendment until the junior Senator from Utah 
Kine] returns to the Chamber. I ask that it be passed 

r until his return. 


fhe PRESIDING OFFICER. Without it will be 
sed over. 
the next amendment was, on page 14, after line 8, to insert: 


Secretary of the Treasury and the Postmaster General shall for- 
te and promuigate such regulations as will enable persons insured 
‘the provisions of the war-risk insurance act to make payments of 
miums at such post offices or branches or stations of post offices as 

may designate or to any city letter carrier or rural carrier while 
rhe Post Office Department is hereby authorized and directed 
eive sums so tendered in payment of such premiums, and to re- 
and transmit to the Bureau of War Risk Insurance applications 
the reinstatement of lapsed insurance. 


Mr. McCKELLAR,. I also reserve a point of order against the 
mendment just read on page 14, lines 9 to 19. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be passed 


objection, 


Mr. WARREN. It was passed over with the other, I under- 
od. The Senator reserves a point of order against it? 

Mr. McKELLAR. All right; I reserve a point of order, espe- 
cially to lines 9 to 19 on page 14, until the junior Senator from 
tiiah [Mr. Kine] comes back. 

rhe next amendment was, on page 14, after line 19, to insert: 


COAST GUARD. 
appropriation mentioned under the following 
19, 1919: For telephone lines 


| ill purposes of the 
ng in sundry civil act approved July 
their maintenance, $31,000. 

umendment was agreed to. 

next amendment was, on page 14, after line 23, to insert: 


i ec 


CUSTOMS SERVICE, 


construction and installation of special automatic and recording 
for weighing merchandise, ete., in connection with imports 
e various ports of entry under direction of the Secretary of 
Fie Treasury, $55,000 ; and the unexpended balance of the appropriation 
purposes for the fiseul year 1919 is hereby appropriated and 
ivailable for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
‘he next amendment was, under the subhead “American Print- 
« House for the Blind,” en page 15, line 10, after ‘“ $30,000,” 


Sert: 


Thes¢ 


ded, That two copies of each of the publications printed by the 
in Printing House for the Blind shall be furnished free of charge 
National Library for the Blind located at 1729 H Street NW 
ngton, D. Cc, 


is to make the clause read: 


»en ible the American Printing House for the Blind more adequately 

vide books and apparatus for the education of the blind in accord- 

With the provisions of the act approved August 4, 1919, $30,000: 

ided, That two copies of each of the publications printed by the 

\merican Printing House for the Blind shall be furnished free of charge 

Vashing oa, Ih Library for the Blind located at 1729 H Street NW., 
. 


tshington 


amendment was agreed to. 


hext amendment was, on page 


er i 15, after line 15, insert : 


SCELLANEOUS, 


to 


MI 

it in the accounts of C. G. Duganne: The accounting officers of 
‘reasury Department are hereby authorized and directed to credit 

* accounts of C. G. Duganne, formerly disbursing officer, United 
Reclamation Service, Denver, Colo., the sum of $147, represent 

5 amount paid by him to the Hendee Manufacturing Co. ($144) and 
hee es to M. Killian ($3), the former having been disallowed 
\/e accounting officers of the Treasury Department as having been 


the payee named, $147. 


G The amendment was agreed to. 


ld ’ ave . . aa . = . . 
: and revention of the provisions of section 3709, Revised Stat- | 
and the latter because of the item representing an overpayment | 


reaus; maintenance, repair, and operation of motor trucks and moté 


cycles, and one motor-propelled, passenger-carrying vehicle, to be used 
only for official purposes; freight and express charges; street ca 
fares, not exceeding $1,000; and other absolutely necessary expense 





including a per diem allowance not to exceed $4 in lieu of subsisten 


$400,000. 


ao 
as 


The amendment was reed to. 


The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Engineer DD 
partment,’ on page 17, after line 13, to insert: 

Aqueduct Bridge: For continuing the construction of the _ brids 
authorized in section 1 of an act entitled “An act to provide for the 
removal of what is now known as the Aqueduct Bridge, across th 


Potomae River, and for the building of a bridge in place thereof,’ a; 
proved May 18, 1916, one half to be payable out of the Treasury « 
the United States and the other half out of the revenues of the Distr 


of Columbia, $200,000. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 18, after line 5, to strik 
out: 


DEPARTMENT. 
Authority is granted for 


ORDNANCE 


Ordnance reservation civilian schools : the 


penditure during the fiscal year 1920 of not to exceed $64,000 fro 
appropriations heretofore made for the “ purchase, manufacture, and 


test of ammunition for mountain, field, and siege cannon,” for the op 
eration and maintenance on Ordnance reservations of schools for chi 
dren of persons employed thereon, where public schools are not cor 


veniently available for such children, including salaries, supplies, st 
tionery, and industrial work, replacement and repair of books and 
equipment, and all incidental and necessary expenses in conn 


therewith. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 19, after line 19, to insert: 
BRIDGE ACROSS THE MISSOURI RIVER AT FORT LEAVENWORTH, KAN 
For the purchase of bridge across Missouri River connecting the tw 
portions of the United States military reservation at Fort Leavenw: 
Kans., $55,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 





The next amendment was, at the top of page 20, to i 
MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT, 
QUARTERMASTER CORPS. 
Barracks and quarters: For completing payments to Cham f 
Commerce, Anniston, Ala., under contract between 5s: chamber « 
commerce and the United States dated March 16, 1917, and suppl 


mental agreement thereto dated July 15, 1918, for purchase of the tra 
of land designated as Camp McClellan, title to which is now vested in 


the United States, the sum of $13,872, from the remaining unexpended 
balances of the appropriation “ Barracks and quarters, 1918," is rea] 
propriated and made available for said purpose for the fiscal year 1020 





The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 20, after line 12, to insert 
ATR SERVICE, 

For the activities of the Air of the Army during th« seal 
year ending June 30, 1920, the sum of $15,681,350 is hereby made avai 
able from the unexpended balance of funds appropriated for the 
year 1918, by the act approved July 24, 1917, entitled “An act to a 
thorize the President to increase temporarily the Signal Corps of th: 
Army and to purchase, maintain, manufacture, repair, and operate ail 
ships and to make appropriations therefor, and for other purposes,” and 


Service 


of tl funds appropriated for the Air Service for the fiscal year 1919, 
by the act approved July 9, 1918, entitled “An act making approp 
tions for the support of the Army for the fiscal year ending June 
1919.” 
The amendment was agreed to. 
‘The next amendment was, on page 21, after line 14, to ins 
NAVY DEPARTMEN 
HYDROGRAPHI 
drafts 1 and ‘ 
| 


For an amount to increase the compensation of 





of sections directing their work, in no ¢: to ex L os per 
the present basic compensation of any such employee, > t4.4 
The amendment was agreed to. 


Anemia 





4202 


ment had to work after midnight and far into the night, night 
after night, in the simple work of drafting and preparing the 
We 
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| 


dispatches that were necessary. That ought not to be. 
ought to have a sufficient force there. It is not an extravagant 
departinent, and I am extremely anxious, owing to my experi- 
ence on the committee and from what I know of the situation, 
that these increases shall be made. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon the | 
imendment offered by the Senator from New Mexico to the | 
imendment of the committee, changing the amount from 


S1TOOL000 to S300,000. 
ient to the amendment was agreed to. 
Now, let the vote be taken on the a 
ndment to the amendment, as modified. 
PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
additional amendment to the amendment offered by the Senator 


Che amend 


ir. EALI iditional 


from New Mexico 
The Secretary. Add to the amendment the following: 
Additional officers to aid in important drafting work, as follows: 
Eleven at $4,500 each, 25 at $4,000 each, 22 at $3,500 each, 2 at 


$3,000 each, 4 at $2,500 each, to be appointed by the Secretary of State, 
all of whom may be employed as chief of division of Far Eastern Divi- 
American Division, Near Eastern Division, Division of West- 


sion, Latin 





ern European Affairs, or upon other work in connection with the foreign 
relations, $161,666.67 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, under the subhead * Foreign inter- 
, after line 12, to insert: 


page 7, 


course, ol 

Ambassador extraordinary and plenipotentiary to Belgium: Toward 
the payment of the salary of the ambassador extraordinary and pleni- 
potentiary to Belgium as authorized by public re solution No. 16, ap- 
proved September 29, 1919, at the rate of $5,500 per annum, from Sep- 
temb 30, 1919, to June 30, 1920, both dates inclusive, $4,140.28, and 
the unexpended balance of the appropriation of $12,000 for the salary 
ef an envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary to Belgium for 
th | vear 1920, appropriated in the Dipiomatic and Consular act 
approved March 4, 1919, is hereby made available to be applied to the 
sulary of the ambassador extraordinary and plenipotentiary to Belgium. 

rhe amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 8, line 4, after the word 
“ peace,” to strike out “ $388,000 ” and insert * $588,000," so as to 
nike the clause read: 

[fo reimburse the appropriation ‘“ Emergencies arising in the Diplo- 
matic nnd Consular Service, fiscal year 1920,” on account of allotments 
made therefrom for expenses of the American mission to negotiate peace, 
$588,000 

rhe amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of * Treasury De- 


partment,” subhead “ Office of the Secretary,” on page 8, line 11, 


after the word “from,” to strike out ‘“ October” and insert 
‘November.’ and in line 14, after the words “in all,” to strike 
eut “87.650” and insert * $6,800.02," so as to make the clause 
read : 

Division of Bookkeeping and Warrants: For additional employees | 
from November 1, 1919, to June 30, 1920, inclusive, at annual rates of | 
eompensation as follows: Clerks—1 of class 4, 2 of class 3, 2 of class 2, 


2 of class 1; 


in all, $6,800.02, 


| 
' 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Office of 
Auditor for Treasury Department,’ on page 8, line 16, after 
the word “ from,” to strike out “* October ” and insert “* Novem- 
ber.’ and in line 21, after the words “in all,” to strike out 
O70 5S nd insert “ $26,253.42," so as to make the clause | 
re 

I 1 employees from November 1, 1919, to June 30, 1620, 
it e, at annual rates of compensation as follows: Clerks—7 of class 
ie $1.600 each: 5 ecaleulating-machine operators (nonapportioned) 
at $1.200 each heck assorters (nonapportioned ) 4 at $720 each, 13 

ST! ll, $26,253.42. 

i ihe endinent was agreed to. 

Che t amendment was, under the subhead * Office of Au- 
diter for Navy Department,’ on page 8, line 23, after the word 

f » strike out “ October” and insert *“‘ November,” and 
on } e 9, line 2, after the words “in all,” to strike out 
*S46,S90 7 cond rt “ $41,680.10," so as to make the clause | 
read: 

For additional employees from November 1, 1919, to June 30, 1920, 
inclusiv rates of compensation as follows: Clerks—10 of 
lass 4. 10 of ass 10 of class 2, 10 of class 1; assistant messenger 
at $720; 2 rers at $660 cach; messenger boy at $480; in all, 
$41,680.10, 

Che amendment was agreed to 

Che next amendment was, under the subhead “ Office Auditor 
for State and Other Departments,” on page 9, line 4, after | 
the word “from,” to strike out “ October” and insert “ No- 
ember “; and in line 7, after the words “in all,” to strike out 





OCTOBER 





* $5,850" and insert ‘ $5,200.02." so as to make the < 
read: 
For additional employees from November 1, 1919, to June 20 


inclusive, at annual rates of compensation as follows: 
class 4, two of class 3, two of class 2; in all, $5,200.02. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Ofjj 
Comptroller of the Currency,” on page 9, line 15, after thx 
“from,” to strike out “ October” and insert ‘‘ November, 
in line 16, after the word “ inclusive,” to strike out “ S7 
and insert * $6,666.70,” so as to make the clause read: 

National currency (reimbursable): For 10 money counters 
rate of $1,000 each per annum from November 1, 1919, to J 
1920, inclusive, $6,666.70. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


Clerks 


The next amendment was, under the subhead 
buildings,” on page 10, after line 8, to insert: 

Repairs and preservation: The provision for the limitat 
$16,000 for the Treasury, Treasury Annex, Arlington, Libert 
Butler, Winder, and Auditors Buildings in the District of Co 
expendable from the appropriation of $800,000 contained 
sundry civil act approved July 19, 1919, is hereby extended 


not exceeding $21,000 may be expended for 
The amendment was agreed to. 


repairs to those | 


The next amendment was, on page 10, after line 1 
sert: 
Mount Olive, N. C., post office: For continuation (site), &¢ 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 10, after line 17, to 

Nashville, Tenn., rent of buildings: For additional for 
porary quarters for the accommodation of Government 
moving expenses incident thereto, $3,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 10, after line 21, to j 


rent 


ofl 


Newport, R. I., rent of buildings: For additional for rent 
porary quarters for the accommodation of Government offi 
moving expenses incident thereto, $1,500. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, at the top of page 11, to ins 
Cape Charles, Va., quarantine station: For wharf, bulkhead 
water, and dredging of channel, $125,000: Provided, That 
authorized in this paragraph shall be performed under the sv 

and direction of the Supervising Architect of the Treasury 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Seer 
ice Division,” on page 12, line 1, after the words 
States,” to strike out “ $50,000” and insert * $75,000,’ 
line 7, after the word “ courts,” to insert: 

Provided further, That no person shall be employed hereu 
compensation greater than that allowed by law except not 
three persons who may be paid not exceeding $12 per day. 

So as to make the clause read: 

Suppressing counterfeiting and other crimes: For expenses 
under the authority or with the approval of the Secretary of tl | 
ury in detecting, arresting, and delivering into the custody of the I) 
States marshal having jurisdiction dealers and pretended 
in counterfeit money and persons engaged in counterfeiting T 
notes, bonds, national-bank notes, and other securities of the | 
States and of foreign Governments, as well as the coins of the | 
States and of foreign Governments, and other felonies committed 
the laws of the United States relating to the pay and bounty law 
for the enforcement of section 18 of the War Finance Corporati: t 
hire and operation of motor-propelled or horse-drawn passenger- ! 
vehicles when necessary; per diem in lieu of subsistence, when al 
pursuant to section 13 of the sundry civil appropriation act ap) 
August 1, ! 





1914, and for no other purpose whatever, except in th 
tection of the person of the President and the members of his im: 
family and of the person chosen to be President of the United 
$75,000: Provided further, That no part of this amount be used 
fraying the expenses of any person subpenaed by the United > 
courts to attend any trial before a United States court or preli! 
examination before any United States commissioner, which ex 
shall be paid from the appropriation for “ Fees of witnesses, | 
States courts’: Provided further, That no person shall be et 
hereunder at a compensation greater than that allowed by 
not exceeding three persons who may be paid not exceeding $ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead 
Treasurer,” on page 12, after line 19, to insert: 

National currency (reimbursable): For additional employ: 
deeming Federal reserve and national currency, to be reimbursed 
Federal reserve and national banks, for the period November 1, 1! 
June 30, 1920, inclusive, at annual rates of compensation as | 
Assistant superintendent, at $3,000; chief of money section, at + 
thief of accounting section, at $2,750; clerks—3 of class 4, 4 


12 


© Office 


’ 





3, 7 of class 2; expert counters—50 at $1,100 each, 60 at $1,000 
62 at $900 each; 2 messengers, at $840 each; 2 assistant messe! 


$720 each; 1 messenger boy, at $480; 3 charwomen, at $240 


all, $186,813.94. 





nae" 


* addressograph supplies, $161,538 


The amendment was agreed to. 4 
The next amendment was, under the subhead “* Bur : i, 
War Risk Insurance,” on page 13, line 22, after the d ag 
“abroad,” to insert “ advertising, $1,000,000”; in line 23 


* $75,000,” to insert 








( 

L919, 
page 14, line 4, after the words “in all,’ to strike out 
{,701,640 ” and insert ‘' $5,863,176," so as to make the clause 


] . 
r expenses of the Bureau of War Risk Insurance, as authorized by 
lor salaries of the director and commissioners, and of such 
assistants, accountants, experts, clerks, and other employees 
District of Columbia, as the Secretary of the Treasury may deem 
sury, $4,000,000; stationery and minor office supplies, $550,000; 
llaneous expenses, including telephones, telegrams, freight, express, 
postage, not exceeding 
law , books of reference, and periodicals, $60,000; not to 
| $800,000 of the appropriation for “ salaries and expenses of em 
engaged in field investigations and expenses of branch offices, 
vear 1920,” is made available for printing and binding, to be done 
Government Printing Office, and necessary printing of forms, etc., 
se abroad may be done abroad; advertising, $1,000,000; furniture, 
ment, and supplies, $75,000; addressograph supplies, $161,536; 
ing expenses (exclusive of field investigations), $10,000; purchase, 
enance, and repair of a motor-propelled passenger vehicle, $1,000; 
ment to the National Museum on account of repairs and other 





for books 


made necessary by the occupancy of that building by the 
War Risk Insurance, $5,640; in all, $5,863,176: Provided, 
1 employees appropriated for by this paragraph shall be engaged 
y on the work of the Bureau of War Risk Insurance during 
ul year 1920. 
Ir. MCKELLAR. Mr. President, I reserve a point of order 
ust this amendment until the junior Senator from Utah 
Kina] returns to the Chamber. I ask that it be passed 
over until his return. 
fhe PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it will be 
ed over. 


he next amendment was, on page 14, after line 8, to insert: 


Secretary of the Treasury and the Postmaster General shall for- 
nd promuigate such regulations as will enable persons insured 
I provisions of the war-risk insurance act to make payments of 
ums at such post offices or branches or stations of post offices as 
may designate or to any city letter carrier or rural carrier while 
uty Che Post Office Department is hereby authorized and directed 
sums tendered in payment of such premiums, and to re 
1d transmit to the Bureau of War Risk Insurance applications 
© reinstatement of lapsed insurance 


Mr. McCKELLAR. 
ndment just read on page 1 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. 


so 


I also reserve a point of order against the 
t, lines 9 to 19. 
The amendment will be passed 


Mr. WARREN. It was passed over with the other, I under- 
«1. ‘he Senator reserves a point of order against it? 
McKELLAR. All right; I reserve a point of order, espe- 
to lines 9 to 19 on page 14, until the junior Senator from 
hiah [Mr. Kine] comes back. 
F the next amendment was, on page 14, after line 19, to insert: 


OAST GUARD. 


appropriation mentioned under the following 
19, 1919: For telephone lines 


I ill purposes of the 
, ig in sundry civil act approved July 
their maintenance, $31,000, 
e amendment was agreed to. 
next amendment was, on puge 14, after line 23, to insert: 
CUSTOMS SERVICE. 


coustruction and installation of special automatic and recording 


for weighing merchandise, ete., in connection with imports 
various ports of entry under direction of the Secretary 
’ reasury, $55,000 ; and the unexpended balance of the appropriation 


ese purposes for the fiscnl year 1919 is hereby appropriated and 
available for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920. 

imendment was agreed to. 

hext amendment was, under the subhead “American Print- 
« House for the Blind,” en page 15, line 10, after “ $30,000,” 


ie { 


i 
he 


rt - 





$100 for street car fares, not exceeding | 
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i = saiaiiaieiaaiia . 
The next amendment was, on page 16, after line 4, to inse1 
The accounting officers of the Treasury are directed to allo 
| credit in the accounts of Sydney E. Smith, disbursing clerk of the W 
Department, the sum of $550 expended by him from the appropriatio 
for contingent expenses, War Department, for the fiscal | ending 
June 30, 1917, for the removal of certain partitions in the Stat 
War, and Navy Building, and for this purpose the sum of $550 d 
hereby appropriated out of any money in the 17 e 
appropriated. 
Mr. WARREN. After line 4, there should b 
“Credit in the accounts of Sydney E. Smith.” | 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objecti the NS« 
tary will make the correction. 
The next amendment was, under the head of “ War De] 


ment,’ subhead “ Contingent 
after the word “ gas,” 


, 


repairs to buildings (outside of the State, 


on page 16, line 21 
‘and heating apparatus for : 


War, and Navy Dt 


expenses,” 


to insert 





partment Building) occupied by the War Department and 
bureaus,” so as to make the clause read: 

For purchase of professional and scientific books, law boo 
cluding their exchange; books of reference, blank books, pam 
periodicals, newspapers, maps; typewriters and lding ma 
furniture and repairs to same; carpets, matting, oilcioth, file cas 
towels, ice, brooms, soap, sponges, fuel, gas, and heating apparatus 
for and repairs to buildings (outside of the State, War, and N 
Department Building) occupied by the War Department and its 
reaus; maintenance, repair, and operation of motor trucks and mot 


v ehicle, 


charges; stre 


cycles, and one motor-propelled, pa 
only for official purposes; freight 
fares, not exceeding $1,000; and 
including a per diem allowance 
$400,000, 


ssenger-carrying 
and express 

other absolutely 

to exceed $4 in lis 


to be uses 


necessary 


1 of subsis 


ex pense 


not 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Engineer I) 
partment,’ on page 17, after line 13, to insert: 


Aqueduct Bridge: For continuing the construction of the brids 
\uthorized in section 1 of an act entitled “An act to provide for the 
removal of what is now known as the Aqueduct Bridge, across th 
Potomac River, and for the building of a bridge in place thereof,” aj 


proved May 18, 1916, one half to be payable out of the Treasury « 
the United States and the other half out of the revenues of the Dist 
of Columbia, $200,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, on page 1S, after li 


ne od. 


out: 


of | 


“ff ~ | 
. led, That two copies of each of the publications printed by the 
Amer n Printing House for the Blind shall be furnished free of charge 
National Library fer the Blind located at 1729 H Street NW., 
ngton, D. Cc, 
s to make the Clause read: 
ble the American Printing House for the Blind more adequately 
vide books and apparatus for the education of the blind in accord- | 
With the provisions of the act approved August 4, 1919, $30,000: 
ded, That two copies of each of the publications printed by the 


in Printing House for the Blind shall be furnished free of charge 


® the National Library for the Blind located at 1729 HI Street NW 
hington, D. Cc. 
amendment was agreed to. 
next amendment was, on page 15, after line 15, to insert 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


in the accounts of C. G. Duganne: The accounting officers of 
asury Department are he reby authorized and directed to credit 
accounts of C., G, Duganne, formerly disbursing officer, United 
Reclamation Service, Denver, Colo., the sum of $147, represent- 

mount paid by him to the Hendee Manufacturing Co. ($144) and 
‘payment to M. Killian ($3), the former having been disallowed 
, © accounting officers of the Treasury Department as having been 
' NM contravention of the provisions of section 3709, Revised Stat- 
; and the latter because of the item r presenting an overpayment 
ne payee named, $147. 


re 


Che amendment was agreed to, 


ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT. 

Ordnance reservation civilian schools: Authority is gran 
penditure during the fiscal year 1920 of not to exceed 
appropriations heretofore made for the “ purchase, manufacture, and 
test of ammunition for mountain, field, and siege cannon,” for the 0] 
eration and maintenance on Ordnance reservations of schools for chi 
dren of persons employed thereon, where public schools are not co! 
veniently available for such children, including salaries, supplies, st 
tionery, and industrial work, replacement and repair of books an 
equipment, and all incidental and necessary expenses in conn 
therewith. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 19, after line 19, to in 

BRIDGE fHE MISSOURI RIVER AT FORT 

For the purchase of bridge across Missouri River connecting the tw 
portions of the United States military reservation at Fort Leavenw: 
Kans., $55,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


1 for +} 





$64 000— fro! 


ACROSS LEAVENWORTH, 


The next amendment was, at the top of page 20, to inset 
MILITARY ESTABLISHME)D 
QUARTERMASTER CORPS. 
Barracks and quarters: For completing payments to Cham 
Commerce, Anniston, Ala., under contract between said cham 
commerce and the United States dated March 16, 1917, and supplk 


’ 
mental agreement thereto dated July 15, 1918, for purchase of the trac 
of land designated as Camp McClellan, title to which is now vested in 
the United States, the sum of $13,872, from the remaining unexpended 
of the appropriation “ Barracks and quarters, 1918,” 


balances is rea] 


propriated and made available for said purpose for the fiscal year 192¢ 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 20, after line 12, to insert: 
AIR SERVICE, 
For the activities of the Air Service of the Army during th« 


year ending June 30, 1920, the sum of $15,681,350 is hereby made avail 
from the unexpended balance of funds appropriated for the i 
year 1918, by the act approved July 24, 1917, entitled “An act to ar 


able 





thorize the President to increase temporarily the Signal Corps of t 
Army and to purchase, maintain, manufacture, repair, and operate a 
ships and to make appropriations therefor, and for other purposes,” at 
of the funds appropriated for the Air Service for the fiscal ye 19 
by the act approved July 9, 1918, entitled “An act making approp 
tions for the support of the Army for the fiscal r ending June 0 
1919.” 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 21, after line 14 
NAVY DEPARTMEN 
HYDROGRAPHI: 
For an amount to increase the compensation of draft 1 al ‘ 
of sections directing their work, in no ca to ex l pel 
the present basic compensation ny employee, § t4.4 


was agreed to. 


The amendment 


4 


¥ 
a 
‘ 
a 
; 
t 
i 
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| vision in: the bill will prove most unfortunate. 


The next amendment was, on page 21, after line 20, to insert: | 

, n amount to increase the compensation of engravers and chief 
of section direeting their work, in no case to exceed 334 per cent of 
the present basie compensation of any such employees, $6,444.45. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, at the top of page 22, to insert: 

E OF NAVAL RECORDS AND LIBRARY. 
\ hereby given to purchase books, periodicals, photographs, 


ications, documents, and pictorial records from 








: ypropriation ¢ 
cation, with a view to publication, of the naval records of the war with 
the Central Powers of Europe, etc., made in the legislatiy executive, 
nd dicial appropriation act for the l 1920. 


ui year 
LO. 


fisc 


The amendment was agreed 


















| most important. 


’ $20,000 for the collection or copying and classifi- | 








OCTOBER 21. 














ships that are required for immediate service and not on eme, 
gency vessels that were brought into Navy for the period of t}, 
war. At least every year the machinery, hull, and ordnan 
of every naval vessel needs overhauling to be kept in the high: 
state of efficiency. 

I believe, Mr. President, that failure to retain the House pr. 
Lt is importa: 
I hope the Senate committee amendment 










be defeated. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, of course, during the war 
had to have thousands of men employed at various points in the 
Navy and Army and in the War and Navy Departments, 
now that the war is over, and since the Navy itself has be 
cut down to but a fraction of the number of men to man thes 
ships which are still in service, unless we are to begin to « 
down the great amount of help that has been employed we sha 
never get it done. We have appropriated money enough at 
times to keep these vessels up. It is true that during the actiy 
period of the war they were unable to get men enough to 
the money that we appropriated, but they have men enough 1 
and money enough now to bring these ships up on time for 
service, and to bring them up even faster than they can man t! 
with the forces to sail them and to arm them. 











The only difference is that every department, so far as ] 
observe—I will not say every department, because the \ 
Department has already reduced its help 383 per cent—but the 


seems to be generally in the departments, first, the propos 
the part of the employees to remain forever, and, on 
other hand, on the part of the heads of the divisions and burs 
unfortunately all the way up, that they can not let go. TT) 
not let If we are to get back on a peace basi 


can co now. 


| have got to make a beginning. The Committee on Appropr 


economical 


The next amendment was, on page 22, after line 9, to insert: 
x 00 of the unexpended balance of the appropria 
the inuation for the fiscal years 1913 and 1914 of the pub- 

ix ( ion of 11,000 copies of the Official Reeords of the | 
Ur nd ¢ Navies in the War of the Rebellion, which were 

1 ale until June 30, 1918, by the approved 
her & { ntinued and made ayailable until 
hy a} 
ihe am ment Via zreed to 
[ Ne er f al on pac do, KI 17 insert: 
| i i rte f x Depart il 
10 
Li a heidi l greet 0 
I men nt was, on page 22, af ine 20, rt 
] d and determined by the Navy Department 
ppropriation act for the fiscal year 1911 on account 
izes « isioned to private property by collisions with vessels of 
ed > 3 Na » ant which naval vessels were sponsible 
ad t { vy s : Document No 104 of session, 
2S9,94 
anie el i rare i To, 
, endme!l was, und ne hi Lo L kistab 
| 23, after line 4, to strike out 
“ ! $7,300,000 and $2,000,000 pective 
al Pay « the Navy’ nad Pre I Navy 
ed ir naval appropriation act for th seal ye 1920, m 
f llowing naval appro] v¢ 
1 unts, respectively 
Mainte i reau. of Yards and Decl ° 500,000 : 
M Bureau of Supplies nd Accou $1,050,000 
‘ mm and repait vesse Bure Construction 1 
250,000 : 
, Bureau of Steam Engineering,” $2,500,000 ; 
l, $9,300,000: Provid Tl no part of this sum shi: c 
i upo pairs to any vessel which is not to be retained perma- 
in tl Navy: Provided further, That the Secretary of Navy 
to Congr not later than February 1, 1920, a statement 
I rd and naval station, the total imber of 
1 December 51, 1919, and t! roportion 
ow a fair standard of effici 

M CALI Mr. President, I rise to oppose the committee 

ment Navy Department asked $18,000,000 for the 

1 eS ¢ e ed in the item stricken out. The Committee 

ppront! ns of the House refused to approve the recom- 
‘Navy Department in that regard, and instead 

provid for the transf of certain funds of the Navy 

I covered in the House provision of the bill. 

imined the hearings before the Committee 

of both the Senate and the House. It seems 

that 1 transfer of funds is very necessary. An exami- 

he hearings would seem to indicate that the money ap- 

uri the last Congress for the repair and mainte- 

1a of val vessels was insufficient to put them in proper 
( is applies particularly to the larger ships. All of 

f ive been in active service, and many of the dread- 
eadnaughts, as well as the torpedo boats, | 
iled since the war began. Then, too, Mr. | 

seem to indicate that we have to-day in 

» or 20 per cent fewer men than were em- 

If we allow this transfer we will be 

he ni ards at the highest state of efficiency, to 

accustomed to Government work, until 

ext sprint i secretary of the Navy suggests that even 
vith the $9,000,000 provided for in this item he will be compelled | 
to lay off 10 per l on the Ist March, 10 per cent more the 
ist of April 1 10 per cenit more the Ist of May, so that by 

e Ist of Jul ext we } lLhave g tten down to about 60 per cent 
of the number of men employed in the navy yards during the 

Chis er would be about 15 per cent more than before 
ar and the) be needed in view of our largely increased 
Nav , 

[ think perhaps Senitors generally appreciate what it means to 
‘eep a Government or private plant in its highest state of 
efficiency, and for men to know that they are to be retained in 
th l particularly when the work is needed. This 


emp OV ment, 


Wsed only for the purpose of employing men on 








tions desires to follow the law, desires to keep inside of ¢ 
lines; but Congress by frequent acts 
legislation which require the appropriation of large amour 

money makes it impossible for the Committee on Appropria 
the economies we desire. We have an instance or 


business 


to effeet 
on this bill. 

Now, in this proposed naval appropriation it is simply 
tev of whether we shall keep a great horde of men to repair | 
ships within the next five or six months, or whether we 
repair them as fast as we may. They are in the servic 
have more in the service now than we can man; vessels fi 
service are tied up because the Government has not the me: 
man them. I think the amendment of the committec oug!] 
sustained. 

Mr. CALDER. 
es of the 
this point: 


from the 
MeKe 


Mr. 


committee 


President, I want to read 
the testimony of Admiral 





Admiral McKpran,. The necessity for the appropriation, as th 
tary has explained, is for fitting the fighting ships. We had, i 
know, all of our ships busily employed in training, in convoy wo 
two divisions abroad. ‘They were kept working for 24 hours 
They were kept away from the navy yards just as long as they 
run, and when sent to the yards the repairs made were just sufi 
to enable them to go ahead on the next trip. The result bas | 
the normal amount of repairs, but they have been going down 
down, going down, until some of them stopped, and we had 
them off of the convoy of troops 

I have fallen in with the divisions that were over on th 


ide with the British fleet, where they were kept on from four to 
hours’ notice all the time to get under way. Those officers and 
worked very hard and very conscientiousty in their efforts to ke 
ships fit during that time, and when they came back they were very 


of their success in keeping the ships operating up to high effi 
and high speeds Whenever they were called for they went 
came back and told us that self-maintenance, which we had pr 
as a theory in the Navy Department, was all right. Chey wer 
vinced for the first time of its possibilit; They had done 
said, and the ships were all right. 

I was then in charge of matériel. I told them: “I do not 


The matériel will talk for itself whe 
All of those ships to-day are requi! 
ld 


You are too enthusiastic. 
get it opened up.” It does. P 
from 50 to 100 per cent more repairs than the same ships wou 





required had we been able to take them out of the fleet, send th 
the yards, and do the “ stitch in time that saves nine.” 

Mr. President, I hesitate to disagree with the chairma 
the Committee on Appropriations, but it seems to me, aft 


eareful examination of the whole subject, that in the long 
it would be most uneconomical if the Senate committee an 
ment is adopted. Our Navy has always prided itself 
efficiency, and this action will materially lessen our 4 
fighting force. I therefore hope that the committee amend 
will be voted down. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
tion of the committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriati 
was, under the subhead “ Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, 
page 24, line 5, after the words “sum of,” to strike 


The question is on the 












PO1D. 








00.000 and insert ** $500,000," so to make the clause 


as 


limitation on expenditures from the appropriation ‘‘ Maintenance, 
1 of Supplies and Accounts, fiscal year 1920,” for pay of classified 
es is inereased by the sum of $500,000, 

amendment was agreed to. 

amendment was, under the head of ‘“ Depariment of 


page 24, after line 10, to insert: 


next 


rior,’ on 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS, 


relephone Exchange Building: For repairs and improvements to 


lephone Exchange Building, 23 B Street NW., to make it an 
» the Senate Folding Room, 21 B Street NW., and to connect up 


\ildings with heating plant of Maltby Building, $3,500, to be ex- 
nder the direction and supervision of the Superintendent of the 
Building and Grounds. 

“al 


on page 


uimendment was agree 
next amendment 


LO, 


25, after line 19, to insert: 


was, . 


GENERAL LAND OFFICE, 


iing public lands, timber, ete. : 
ting publie lands, timber, ctc.,’’ 


To reimburse the appropriation 
fiscal year 1920, for expendi- 


protecting timber on the public lands from forest fires, 
‘i idment was agreed to. 
next amendment was, under the subhead “ Patent Office,” 
e 26, line 8, after the word “ from,” to strike out “ Octo- 
nd insert “* November”; and in line 12, after the words 
1,’ to strike out “$14,700” and insert “ $13,066.99,” so 
nuke the clause read: 
dditional employees from November 1, 1919, to June 30, 1920, 
. at annual rates of compensation as follows: Clerks—1 of 
1 of class 3, 2 of class 2, 2 of class 1, 2 at $1,000 each, 2 at 


h; 15 copy pullers, at $480 each; in all, $13,066.99. 
imendment was agreed to. 
xt amendment was, on pa after line 13, to insert: 


lditional employees to bring up to date the trade-mark work 


9@ 
ge <0, 


Patent Office from November 1, 1919, to June 30, 1920, both 
lusive, at annual rates of compensation as follows: First 
t examiner of trade-marks, $2,400; 2 assistant examiners of 


rks, at $1,800 each; 2 assistant examiners of trade-marks, at 
h; and 2 clerks, at $1,000 each; in all, $7,333.34. 


mendment was agreed to. 
next amendment was, on page 


Ov 


27, after line 2, to insert: 


TERRITORY OF ALASKA, 


in Engineering Commission: For carrying out the provisions 
approved March 12, 1914, entitled ‘An act to authorize the 

ent of the United States to locate, construct, and operate railroads 
lerritory of Alaska, and for other purposes,” as amended, in- 


expenses incident to conducting hearings and examining esti- 
for appropriations in Alaska, to be available until expended, 


10,000. 


amendment was agreed to. 


| next amendment was, under the head of “ Postal Serv- 
subhead “ Out of the postal revenues,” on page 27, after 
to insert: 
FFICE OF THE FIRST SSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL. 
ompensation to clerks and employees at first and second class 


50,000. 





amendment was agreed to. 
next amendment was, under the subhead “ Office of Third 
nt Postmaster General,” on page 27, line 22, after 


1 
~—> 


19.” to strike out ** $300,000 ” and inser? * $700,000," So Hs 
the clause read: 
19, $700,000, 
nendment was agreed to. 
| ext amendment was, under the head of ‘“‘ Department of 
subhead “ Salaries,” after line 4, to insert: 
\ditional compensation to the chief clerk for services as gen 
trative agent of the Department of Justice, at the rate 
per annum from Novem) 1, 1219, to June 30, 1920, both 
lusive, $666.67 
mendment was agreed to. 
xt amendment was, on page 28, after line 8, to insert: 
lditional compensation to the private secretary and assistant 
ttorney General for special assistance to the Attorney General, 
te of $1,000 per annum from November 1, 191%, to June 30, 
h dates inclusive, $666.67. 
amendment was agreed to. 
liext amendment was, on page 28, after line 13, to insert: 
dditional compensation to the attorney in charge of pardons, 
te of $1,000 per annum from November 1, 191%, to June 39, 
th dates inclusive, $666.67. 
umendment was agreed to. 
hext amendment was, on page 29, after line 2, to insert: 


_olficial transportation, including the purchase (if possible, from 
War Department) or exchange, the maintenance, repair, anid 
on, Of a motor-driven passenger car, delivery truck, and motor 
» be used only for official purposes, and purchase and repair 


Ss, 35,000, 


amendment was agreed to. 
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Mr. WARREN. Mr. 


President, I ask that the e a 
ment, which is in reference to the enforcement of the antit 
law, be passed over for the present 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I should like to kno 
the request of the Senator from Wyoming i 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is to pass over the ne 
mittee amendment. 

Mr. HARRISON. The amendinen elatil oO the o 
ment of the antitrust law? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes. The Chair will stat 
the Senator from Mississippi that the amendment which 
be passed over at the request of the Senator from Wyomi 
under the heading “ Miscellaneous—Enforcement of santit1 
laws.” 

Mr. HARRISON. That is the amendment to whieh TI « 
to address myself. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amend ll be 7 


over, 
The reading of the bill was resumed. 
The next amendment of the Committee on 
on page 30, line 19, after the 


Ap] ropriation 
words “Attorney General a 


sert “ maintenance, purchase (if possible, from other Goy 
ment services) and,’ so as to make the clause read: 
Detection and prosecution of crimes: For the detectior nd 
tion of crimes against the United States; the investigation of the of 
acts, records, and accounts of marshals, attorneys, « | 
trustees of the United States courts and the Territori rt 
United States commissioners, for which purpose all the official } 
records, and dockets of said officers, without exception, shall b 
ined by the agents of the Attorney General at any time; for tl 
tion of the person of the President of the United States: fo h 
investigations regarding official matters under the control of t! I) 
ment of Justice or the Department of State as may be directed 
Attorney General, maintenance, purchase (if possible, from oth: 


ernment services), and hire of motor-propelled or horse-drawn pas 
earrying vehicles when necessary; per diem in lieu of 

allowed pursuant to section 13 of the sundry civil 
approved August 1, 1914, to be expended under the 
Attorney General; in all, $1,000,000. 


subsister 
appropriation 
dire« tion of 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, under the head of “ Department 


Agriculture,” on page 34, line 20, after the word “ expenses, 


strike out “ $25,000" and insert “ $70,000.” so as to make tl 
clause read: 

To enable the Secretary of Agriculture to meet the emergency caus: 
by the recent and sudden spread of the Japanese beetle in the State « 
New Jersey and to provide means for the control and prevention 
spread of this insect in that State and to other States, in cooperatio 
with the State of New Jersey and other States concerned and with ind 
viduals affected, including the employment of persons and means in th 
city of Washington and eisewhere, and all other necessary expense 
$70,000. 

rhe amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Forest Sery 


on page 34, line 26, after “1920,” to strike out 
and insert ‘ $2,950,000,” so as to make the clause read: 


. - 
ice, 


To enable the Secretary of Agriculture to mect the existing emer 
and to pay expenses heretofore incurred or which may hi 
curred in fighting and preventing forest fires endangering 
forests during the fiscal year 1920, $2,950,000 


reatt 
the 


rhe amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, under the he 
Commerce,” 35, after line 1, 


ad of “ Departmer 


to strike out: 


on page oo»), 
BUREAU ¢ 1tE CENSI 
Authoritv is granted for the expenditure of not to exceed $1.01 
from the appropriation for the expenses of the Fourteenth D nn 
Census, contained in the legislative, executive, and judicial appropr 
tion act approved March 1, 1919, for the purchase, maintenance, a 
repair during the fiscal year 1920 of a motor-propelled passer ! 
for official use of the Director of the Censu 
Che amendment was agreed to. 
rhe next amendment was, under the subhead “ Coa 
Ceodk ic Survey,’ on page 35, after line 10, to I e ol 
Office force: For an amount to increase the compensation of 
raphic and hydrographic draftsmen and the engineer directing the 
work. in no case to exceed 334 per cent of the present basi rr} 
tion of any such employee, $12,000 
The amendment was agreed t 
rhe next amendment was, on page 35. af 1 
ul: 
For additional topographic and hydrograph ) 
1, 1919, to June 30, 1920, inclusiv { I l ! 
follows: Three at $2,000 each; thi $1,750 } Q4 
The amendment was agreed to 
The next amendment was, on p: f 19, to 
For additional topographic and hydrographic draftsmen from N 
ber 1, 1919, to June 30, 1920, inclusive, at annual rat f 
as follows: Three at $2,000 each ; three $1.750 eacl : 
| The amendment was agreed to. 


*$2.500.000 ° 
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in 


fmen 
ni¢ 


1919, 
Depa t of the provisio f the Overman Act. 


i 


} 


! 


{ 


rhe 1 nendine was, on page 35, after line 23, to strike The next amendment was, on page 44, after line 18, to i; 
out _ For maintaining, exchanging, and equipping motor vehick 
Fo int to ine ihe compensation of copper-plate en- ee Sa and fo 1919 es oe B Ol sec 
ave int use to exceed 333 per cent of the present basic compen- | ***s\ &t AMS, UsCal year Lvld, H1,000,5v. 
ti I employee, $5,000. The amendment was agreed to. 
The amendment was agreed to. The next amendment was, on page 44, after line 22, to i; 
TY] ima was, on page 36, after line 2, to strike | For fuel, oil, cotton wast nd { exch of 
‘ fiscal year 1919, $400.97. 
“a 4 ee 
I I m October 1, 1919, to June 30, 1920, The amendment was agre Lo, 
incl y it rates 0 pensation 2s follows: Watchmen, fire- The next amendment was, on page 44, after line 24, to 
men. messeng or laborers, seven at $840 each; plumb and steam | F foldi , m3 
fitt $1.200 ; $5,310. j or lolding spcechs and pat I - a iy no din 
ce os ; ’ thousand, $10,000. 
i} amendment was agreed to. i 
75 . 20 Pt nee TE , hie The amendment w agreed to 
rhe ne amendment was, on page ob, alter ine 1, ) INSECTS | a rr RARE WAS Apiveu 4 
l l employees from Nove 1, 1919, to June 30, 1920, | The next amendment was, 01 e 46, after line 5 
it annual rates of compensation as foll vS: nee 1, Ore IUI {ENTS UNITED S TES. COURTS. 
‘ ers, ren at $3840 1; plumbe I steam * . 7 
9 7 : I t For payment of the final judgments and de including 
- = { suits, which hav een rendered under the provisions of th 
agre t March 3, 1887, entitled “An to provide for the bringing 
| im¢ Ww: ‘ age 36, aft ine 10, to sert: | against the Government of the United States,” certified to 
i , tag : cll | during the present session by the Attorney General in Sen 
( t ‘ s O1 Le OZrTaDdha { ' 
= + 408 th = . 7 th -~ Se ay ment No. 100, and which have not been appealed, name! 
ar ay i the ecnginec! cairecthhog 1e1T VOork, micai, Under the War Department $1.578.90 
det tir 1 miscelaneot nputers, copper-plate ¢ ivers, Und - the Nat Department $7,725.05 : 
— a a , Grattemen, ee a i — In all, $9,303.95, together with such additional sum as 1 l 
: aver ee eee Snes sae cor — an | sary to y int st on the respective judgments at the ra 
to exceed per cent of the present basic compensa- sine : “ — an EPO OCE ARES. cee: ae 
¢ > ‘ mu thereof a mav be ne LI0n Is aU 
The amendment was agreed to 
‘ ! W agreed to. Uh endment was, on page 46, after line 19, t 
‘ ibent Was, under the hei i ¢ De} eit of UDGMENTS, COURT OF CLAIMS 
, iz, after line 10, to Imsert: For payment of the judgments rendered by the Court ( 
7 ; EN ported to Congress during present session in Senate D 
as) Nos. 102 and 125, namely: 
ogra] ind othe vices and contingent and miscellancous | Under tl Treasury Department, $61,300.20 ; 
i ding printing, in nnection with the rroaching indu Under the War Department, $26,038.60; 
$235,000. Under the Navy Department, $29,076.13 ; 
iv endment + agreed . Under the Interior Department, $215.76; 
: = as : In all, $116,630.69 
r , nt 1-6 , < ? ; li 1 ; . y . , 
endment was, on page 42, after line 14, to insert None of the judgments contained herein shall be d unti 
of appeal shall have expired 
, tional « The amendment was agreed to. 
< 4 } < ere | ania fom ; Aa 
. ; Che next amendment was, on page 47, after line 21] 
{ 1 St Government executiy staf: For tw Sec. 4. Public act No. 15 Sixty-fifth Congress, entitled 
mo! it uo y < npt nsation as follows: Assistant to | authorizing the l’resident to coordinate or consolidat 
t . tant, $300; tl e executive assistant } bur genci nd fices, and for other purposes, in t 
‘ at hotels, at $200 each; private secret of economy and the n efticient concentration of the G 
t s at 150 each; typist, $125; and two mes | is hereby repealed 
S75 3,012.50. inti . . , : : 
‘ for two months, at monthly compensation as fol- | Mr. OVERMAN. 1 make the point of order that the : 
[wo stepograpbers, at $150 each; two deputy secretaries, at $300 | ment is in contravention of Rule XVI, being new legislat 
i f ibsecretari (for commissions), at $200 each ; four inter- | repealing an act now existing 
re at $200 each; three English-French translators, at $125 each; Ty PRESIDING OFFICER a 1 . 
I’ren English translators, at $125 each; six French stenogra- |} n en - = ' ~. . . : 
rs ‘ ix Englis te! iphers, at $150 each; chief | is the point ol order? 
$125 ght 1 nge at $75 each; expenses, at not ex- | Mir "HRM raise the i { order + t] 
ale z cares et Mr. OVERMAN. I raise the point of order that the 
$ lic for each person, $12,000 ; in all, $22,749.96 E i ment is new legislation and proposes on an approepriatio 
( Mic for two mouths, at monthly compensation as fi | See 15 eM eee ! : Lah appropriatl 
( k, $200; assi it chief clerk, $150; and stenographers, | repeal a law now existing. 
"4 ; | ( | . . 4 
‘ _ t : 1 nth! nti , Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I can not contesi 
j o n or two months t monthiv compensat oll } ao nes ire aan io s 
Dai a $150; night operator, $175; in all $650 fhe PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator fro 
I:xpenses: For reporting proccedings, $20,000; printing proceedings, | ming desire to be heard on the point of order? 
wiv’ ar en Fr ° enenses © art lepartments s ee a AT = : 3 S 
OL ve , an bee hen of moving departments to provid Mr. WARREN. I do not. I simply wish to say tha 
».000: in all, $42,500, : . : . . . . 
i , International Conference of Labor, $73,212.46: Provided, | Sorry the Senator from North Carolina has made the po 
I I] accounting in connection with the conference shall be done by order. fhe Senator from North Carolina knows mor 
| oe Sa a ae ~—_ sare: aronstes tere | the existing law than does anyone clse, as he was its origi 
ia noney herein appropriate: or e Internationa : . liv . ; l 
Cc ! Labor shall be available for the payment of an allow- | and it has undoubtedly done a great deal of good, but : 
I ) expenses in licu of sistence to any ] residir present time it is a load upon the back of the Appropri: 
, uD Committee (Congress hardly has possession of its ow! 
The ; ndinent was agreed to, matters come to the Appropriations Committee for whi 
The next amendment was, under the ad ol Legislative vision must be made which have come about because 
page 44 ter line 1, to insert: | existence of the law. I hope the condition requiring t 
R ( n pay to the statutory empl s of Botani may soon end. 
to xed by t uperintendent, $2,150 The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the point of ord 
i a sreed to sisted upon, it is well founded and must be sustained. 
endment 1 on page j er line 4 » il Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I am aware that thi 
- has ruled the amendment out of order, but in reply to t! 
s : | ator from Wyoming I desire to put in the Recorp a lett 
orting an transcribing th lebates : . , : Fae A . 2 So ‘ . a 
S nd 1 o ao ee See the onan the Secretary of War in regard to this matter. The 
Li S { He of Representatives for reporting | ferred to expires, in any event, six months after the de 
I i fro Jul 1, 1919, to June 30, 1920, tion of peace, but the Secretary of War says that to rep 
I t trom 9} € ‘ < 7 ‘oe . . . a e 
LO 1, 1919, $10,716.66. | act before some legislation is passed to take its place 
i enament a | be a calamity, and shows that he could not have won 1 
e nes mendment wv ‘ i, l 0 t: | without the legislation. 
or pay to t hief teley on t = I t The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, th 
of the senate, 9000 | will be printed in the Recorp. 
rhe ¢ dment was agreed to, | The letter referred to is as follows 
i endment was, on page 44, after line 13, to insert: | = ws gn cx} 
. . li ashindton a 
i na ae nd investigations ordet , Senate, | Hon. Lee S, OVERMAN 
including compensation to stepographers to committees. at such rate | United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
s 1 be fixed by the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent My Drear SENATOR: I beg leave to reply to your letter NI 
ex} rt Senatc, but not exceeding $1 per printed page, $133,000. 7: cukidia cea uest inform: ti n on to the 1 mad 77 
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(his act has very materially facilitated and expedited the task of 
ithe War Department in organizing, training, transporting, equipping, 
ond maintaining the Army. It has permitted a centralization of 
ontrol, a coordination of effort, a flexibility of organization to meet 
ianging requirements and an increased efficiency in the procurement 
nd distribution of material and supplies, including an elimination of 
mpetitive purchasing and a_ standardization of specifications and 

edure, without which the military program which bad been so suc- 
sfully carried out by this country would have been impossible of 
alization, 

Estimates of requirements and the purchase and distribution of all 
\ipment and supplies, except that very highly technical, has been con- 
idated under the direction of the Purchase, Storage and ‘Traffic 
Division of the General Staff. This has prevented duplication and a 
dition formerly frequently occurring, a shortage of supplies in one 
uch of the service while another had temporarily a surplus. The 
result particularly as to avoiding duplication of equipment and 

ting economy was obtained by the consolidation of all motor trans- 

‘tation under another branch of the General Staff. 

rhe consolidation, under the Chemical Warfare Service, of the re 

rch work involved in the development of new and improved offensive 
nd defensive chemical warfare material, and the reorganization of the 
Air Service, have been very potent factors in the result attained in 
{hese very important services. 

In view of the marked economy and the increased efficiency that has 
een made practicable under the provisions of this act, I believe that It 
would be a misfortune if it were revoked before such time as new 
rislation of a permanent nature, based upon the experience of the 
ar, may be enacted. 

Below you will find specified the rearrangement of duties and responsi 
bilities that have been effected within the bureaus of the War Depart- 
ent : 

i. Assigned to the Purchase, Storage and Traffic Division of the 
General Staff: Requirements, purchase, storage, distribution, fiscal ac- 
inting and property accounting. Transferred from Ordnance De- 
riment, Quartermaster Corps, Signal Corps, Engineer Corps, and 
Medical Corps. 

The duties transferred include: 

(a) Office of the Director of Purchase, Storage and Trafiic, tieneral 

afl Duties: Responsibility for and authority over— 

(1) Supply of the Army, includimg analysis and computation of re- 
juirements, purchase, production, inspection, aceeptance, transporta- 
ion, storage, issue within the United States, and embarkation. 

“) Relations with all other agencies, governmental and otherwise, 

regard to Army supply, including representation of the War Depart- 

ut on the War Industries Board and business with representatives of 
he allied Governments. : 
}) Facilities Department. Duties: Responsibility for and authority 
procurement of real estate. 
(c) Accounts Department. Duties: Responsibility for and authority 
disbursements, fiscal accounting, preparation ef estimates, and re- 
rts of accounts. 

(d) Traffic Department. 
over inland transportation, 

(e) Embarkation Department. Duties: Responsibility for and ar- 
thority over embarkation and ocean transportation. 

The procurement of highly technical equipement and supplies not 

nsferred— 

1) By the Corps of Engineers: Are searchlights and sgas-clectric 

erators. 

(2) By the Medical Corps: Vaccines and serums. 

(3) By the Ordnance Department: Cartridge cloth, blast furnace and 

e] mill products, substantially ali metals, coal tar, coal gas and water 

products, optical glass and optical instruments, acids, etc. 

(4) By the Bureav of Aircraft Prodnction: Aeroplanes, Liberty 
motors, barometers, clocks, watches, gauges, thermometers, compasses, 






Duties: Responsibility for and authority 


(5) By the Chemical Warfare Service: All chemicais entering into 
production of toxic gases, liquid chlorine, laminated glass, etc. 
2. To the Bureau of Aircraft Production and the Division of Mili- 
ry Aeronautics: The production of airplanes, airplane engines and 
uipment and the duty of operating and maintaining or supervising 
operation and maintenance of military aircraft, including balloons, 
irplanes, and all aircraft equipment. Transferred from the Signal 
To the Motor Transport Corps, a section of the Operations Di- 
vision, General Staff: The design, preduction, procurement, storage, 
intenance and replacement of all motor vehicles and accounting for 
the same. Transferred from Quartermaster Corps, Ordnance Depart- 
ut, Engineer Corps, Medical Corps, and Signal Corps. 
‘+. To the Chemileal Warfare Service: The duty of operating and 
taining or supervising the operation and maintenance of all plants 
<aced in the investigation, manufacture, or production of toxic 
sases, gas-defense appliances, the filling of gas shells, and proving 
ds utilized in connection therewith, and the necessary research 
nnected with gas warfare. Transferred from the Ordnance Depart- 
t, Sanitary Corps, Medical Corps, and the Experimental Station, 
‘ican University. 
Cordially, yours 


th 


NEWTON D. Baker, 
Secretary of Wai 
‘| eading of the bill was resumed. 
The next amendment of the Committee on 
S page 48, after line 2, to insert: 
AUDITED CLAIMS, 


payment of the following claims certified to be 
by the several accounting officers of the Treasury Department under 
‘opriations the balances of which have been exhausted or carried 
the surplus fund under the provisions of section 5 of the act of 
-0, 1874, and under appropriations heretofore treated as perma- 
being for the service of the fiscal year 1917 and prior years, un- 
otherwise stated, and which have been certified to Congress under 
Non 2 of the act of July 7, 1884, as fully set forth in Senate Docu- 
ent No. 94, reported to Congress at its present session, there is ap- 
opriated as follows: 


Appropriations 


0 Phat for tl 
] 


AIMS ALLOWED BY THE AUDITOR FOR THE TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 
‘or collecting the revenue from customs, 58 cents. 

For freight, transportation, etce., Public Health Service, $243.06. 
or care of seamen, ctc., Public Health Service, $63. 

for preventing the spreed of epidemic diseases, $3.75. 

for Qnarantine Service, $2.78, 
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95 cents. 


i 
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For refunding internal revenue collections, $5. 
For miscellaneous expenses, Internal-Revenue Service, $7.18. 
For refunding taxes illegally collected, $191,314.82. 
For redemption of stamps, $3,287.29. 
ota ar payment of judgments against internal-revenue officers, $147 
Oit.dd. 

For allowance or drawback, internal revenue, $5,314.56. 

For Coast Guard, $4,683.73. 
For pay of crews, miscellaneous expenses, ete., 


> 


Life-Saving Service, 

For materials and miscellaneous expenses, Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing, $3,441.35. 

For contingent expenses, assay office at New York, 69 cents. 

For operating supplies for public buildings, $15.41. 

For furniture and repairs of same for public buildings, $259.61. 

For repairs and preservation of public buildings, $12.32. 

For mechanical equipment for public buildings, $2.45. 

For general expenses of public buildings, $35.01. 

Mr. WARREN. The section containing the amendment just 
stated by the Secretary will have to be numbered section 4. I 
ask that the Secretary may be allowed to renumber the sec- 
tions, and that the bill may be printed accordingly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the Seerc- 
tary will be instructed to correct the section numbers. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment reported by the com- 
mittee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment was, on page 49, after line 18, to in- 
sert : 

CLAIMS ALLOWED BY THE AUDITOR FOR THE WAR DEPARTMENT. 

lor contingencies of the Army, 1918, $5,000. 

For Signal Service of the Army, $434.86, 

For pay, ete., of the Army, $438,866.44. 

Mr. KING. . Mr. President, I should like to ask the chairman 
of the committee, inviting his attention to the bottom of page 
49, as to the item of $438,866.44, how such a large deficit was 
permitted? 

Mr. WARREN. I may say that this appropriation includes 
thousands of little items that have accumulated and are re- 
ported in a public document and sent to Congress. All these 
items are taken up before the proper officers and audited, and 
we put them in here, giving the number of the document, so 
that the Senators may see the document, the committee having 
established the correctness of the items before including the 
appropriations in the bill. They are simply debts owed by the 
Government which have been adjudicated, but the money is 
not in the Treasury for the purpose of meeting them. Some of 
these claims, in fact the larger portion of them, arise where we 
make appropriations that are not used up on the Ist of July, 
when the money goes back into the Treasury, although bills are 
on the way from the Philippines or from France or other distant 
points which are payable under the appropriations and should 
be paid, but can not be paid because of the money having gone 
back into the Treasury. Hence we have these audited claims 
provided for in this bill. 

Mr. KING. It would not mean, then, that some of the officers 
of the War Department had made expenditures net authorized 
by law? 

Mr. WARREN. No; nothing. of that kind. In fact these 
items assume the same attitude as judgements of courts, so far as 
the exactness of the amounts is concerned. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment reported by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, at the top of page 50, to insert: 

For extra-duty pay to enlisted men as clerks, cte., at Army division 
and department headquarters, $1,018.70. 


For mileage to officers and contract surgeons, $121.12. 
For supplies, services, and transportation, Quartermaster € 


| $29,629.48. 


For transportation of the Army and its supplies, $39.54. 

For barracks and quarters, $15,346.45. 

For regular supplies, Quartermaster’s Department, $56.67. 

For roads, wharves, walks, and drainage, $2,541.01. 

For quarters for hospital stewards, $5. 

For transportation of rifle teams to national matches, $108.88. 
For encampments and maneuvers, Organized Militia, $124.80. 
For civilian military training camps, $828.44. 

For medical and hospita! department, $19. 

For burial of indigent soldiers, $81. 


For disposition of remains of officers, soldiers, and civil employees, 
$234.38 
$234.38, | ' f ; : . ; sa 
For maintenance of channel, South Vas Mississippi River, 1918, 


$900. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, at the top of page 51, to insert: 


CLAIMS ALLOWED BY THB AUDITOR FOR THB NAVY DEPARTMENT 
For contingent expenses, Navy Department, 1918, $16,271.75. 
For contingent and miscellaneous expenses, Nayal Observatory, 00 
eents. 
For pay, miscellaneous, $18.75. 
lor pay, Marine Corps, $228.80. 









































j mtingent, Marine Corps, $837.20. ; 

I maintenance quartermaster’s department, Marine Corps, 
S1O36 08 

For pay of the Navy, $1,779.59. 





lor freight, Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, $20.67. 
lor engineering, Bureau of Steam Engineering, $15.15. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 51, after line 14, to insert: 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT. 














CLAIMS ALLOWED BY THE AUDITOR FOR THE 

lor contingent expenses, Department of the Interior, 1918, $2,102.05. 

For contingent expenses, Department of the Interior, $155.95. 

or scientifie library, Patent Office, $59.20. 

For return of funds of patients, St. Elizabeths Hospital, $7.60. 

for Capitol power plant, 1919, $10,000, 

lor surveying publie lands, $554. 

For Geological Survey, $8.38, 

lor investigating mine accidents, $92.47. 

For books and publications, Bureau of Mines, $57.59 

lor testing fuel, Bureau of Mines, $138.80. , 

For enforcement of the act to regulate explosives, Bureau of Mines, 
1919, $25.05 | 

or fees of examining surgeons, pensions, $42. 

For relieving distress and prevention, etc., of diseases among In- 
dians, $6.60. 

For Indian schools, support, $27.47. 

For Indian school and agency buildings, $218,40. 

For Indian school transportation, $11.58. ‘. 

For purchase and transportation of Indian supplies, 1918, $15,617.62. 

or purchase and transportation of Indian supplies, $786.80. 

For telegraphing and telephoning, Indian Service, 1918, $251.93. 

For telegraphing and telephoning, Indian Service, 19 cents. 

For general expenses, Indian Service, $28.98. 2 

For water supply, Papago Indian villages, Arizona, 1918, $69.45. 

For Indian school, Fort Mojave, Ariz., repairs and improvements, 
TiS, $612.35, 

For Indian school, Fort Bidwell, Calif., 1918. $2.90. 

or support of nonreservation Indians in Nevada, 1918 and 1919, 
$1.87. 

For Indian school, Chilocco, Okla., repairs and improvements, 1919, 
$22.23. 

For Indian school, Carlisle, Pa., $88.33. 


For support of Sioux of different tribes, subsistence and civilization, 
South Dakota, $26.07. 

For Indian school, 
1918, $69.33 

For education, Sioux Nation, South Dakota, $60.90. 


Rapid City. S. Dak., repairs and improvements, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 53, after line 10, to insert: 


AUDITOR FOR THE STATE AND OTHER DEVART- 


MENTS. 


AIMS ALLOWED BY THE 


For stationery, furniture, etc., Department of State, 1918, $5.40. 
For transportation of diplomatic and consular officers, 1919, $1,267.14. 
For transportation of diplomatic and consular officers, $1,786.45. 

For contingent expenses, foreign missions, 1919, $6,632 

lor contingent expenses, foreign missions, 1918, $52,620.95. 

For contingent expenses, foreign missions, $10,229.33. 

For salaries, Consular Service, $2,897.61. 

For post allowances, to diplomatic and consular officers, $100. 

For allowance for clerks at consulates, $415.20. 


lor contingent expenses, United States consulates, 1919, $43,229.61. 
or contingent expenses, United States consulates, 1918, $96,859.54. 
For contingent expenses, United States consulates, $466.50. 


For relief and protection of American seamen, 1918, $2,359.68. 
For relief of protection of American seamen, $251.27. 
For Smithsonian Institution, preservation of collections, National 


Museum, $16.95. 

For miscellaneous 
1919, $354.06. 

For support of convicts, District of Columbia, 1919, $24,039. 
For general expenses, Bureau of Animal Industry, $44.73. 
For meat inspection, Bureau of Animal Industry, $50.13. 
For general expenses, Bureau of Plant Industry, 50 cents. 
For general expenses, Forest Service, $1,404.20. 
I 
i 
7 
I 


expenses, Supreme Court, District of Columbia, 


yr enforcement of the food and drugs act, $22.84. 
r general expenses, Bureau of Biological Survey, $3.45. 


or general expenses, States Relations Service, $294.88. 


reneral expenses, Office of Markets and Rural Organization, 

$161.28 

For genet expens Office of Public Roads and Rural Engineering, 
$25.25 

I ‘ ral expenses, Weather Bureau, $10 

| rary, department of agriculture, $16.10. 

I z ral expenses, Lighthouse Service, $2,061.20 

ellaneous expenses, Bureau of Fisheries, $15.22. 
| nt. Bureau of Standards, $133. 
l I s of regulating immigration, $24. 
I t expenses, Department of Justice, stationery, 1919, $81. 

"or ent expenses, Department of Justice, transportation, 1919, 
SO5 4 

ry gent expenses, Department of Justice, miscellaneous items, 
1910. SLT 4 

Ie i ger expenses, Department of Justice, miscellaneous 

ms, S4 

For books judicial officers, $11.50. 

I ction of prisons and prisoners, 1919, $358.38. 

For salaries and expenses of district attorneys, United States courts, 
$157.80 | 

Io ws of ¢ <s, United States courts, 1918, $1,073.95 ! 


of clerks, 





United States courts, $63.50. | 

i of commissioners, United States courts, 1918, $1,113.91, | 
i fees of commissioners, United States courts, $9.85 
I s of jurors, United States courts, $4 } 
I s of witnesses, United States courts, $8.75, | 
I laneous expenses, United States courts, $24.50. | 
I ; for United States courts, 1918, $28.84. i 
f prisoners, United States courts, $20. | 
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The next amendment was, on page 56, after line 10, to inser; 


CLAIMS ALLOWED BY THE AUDITOR FOR THE POST OFFICE DEPARTM}E 


For shipment of supplies, $22.43. 
For freight on stamped paper and mail bags, $208.89. 


For Star Route Service, special mail carriers, $4792. 
for indemnities, international registered mail, $996.25. 


railroad transportation, $2,943.65. 

Rural Delivery Service, $174.06. 

rent, light, and fuel, $845.49. 

Railway Mail Service, miscellaneous expenses, $6.73. 
Yor village delivery service, $490.50. 

Vor office appliances, $45.50. 

For clerks, first and second class post offices, $43.75. 

For city delivery, incidental expenses, $15.70. 

lor city-delivery carriers, $17.27. 
For Railway Mail Service, salaries, 


For 
For 
For 
For 





The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 57, after line 5, to insert: 
AUDITED CLAIMS, 

Sec. 6. That for the payment of the following claims, certified to | 
due by the several accounting officers of the Treasury Department und 
appropriations the balances of which have been exhausted or carrie: 
to the surplus fund under the provisions of section 5 of the act of 
June 20, 1874, and under appropriations heretofore treated as perma 
nent, being for the service of the fiscal year 1917 and prior years 
unless otherwise stated, and which have been certified to Congres 
under section 2 of the act of July 7, 1884, as fully set forth in Se: 
Document No. 126, reported to Congress at its present session, ther 
appropriated as follows: 

CLAIMS ALLOWED BY THE AUDITOR 


FOR THE TREASURY DEPARTME 


Tor collecting the revenue from customs, $2.10, 
For refunding internal-revenue collections, $20. 


refunding taxes illegally collected, $123,690.81. 

redemption of stamps, $496.41. 

allowance of drawback, $13.18. 

Coast Guard, $2,129.29. 

For operating supplies for public buildings, $6.79. 

For furniture and repairs of same for public buildings, $119.5 

For repairs and preservation of public buildings, $168.24. 

lor mechanical equipment for public buildings, $42.13. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 58, after line 6, to ins 
CLAIMS ALLOWED BY THE AUDITOR FOR THE WAR DEPARTMENT? 

Tor pay, etc., of the Army, $508.76. 

For extra-duty pay to enlisted men as clerks, ete., at Army diyi 


For 
For 
For 
Yor 


and department hea artes, $170.50. 
For supplies, services, and transportation, Quartermaster ( 
$1,258.53. 


For arming, equipping, and training the National Guard, $2.71 

For civilian military training camps, $29.17. 

For headstones for graves of soldiers, 62 cents. 

For disposition of remains of officers, soldiers, and ciyil emp! 

$60.96, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 55, after line 20, to ins 
CLAIMS ALLOWED BY THE AUDITOR FOR THE NAVY DEPARTME? 


For contingent, Marine Corps, $128.80. 
For pay of the Navy, $1,130.25, 

The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, at the top of page 59, to inser 
CLAIMS ALLOWED BY THE AUDITOR FOR THE INTERIOR DEPAR 


For contingent expenses, Department of the Interior, 25 cents. 

For contingent expenses, Department of the Interior, 1918, $30.75 

For collecting statistics, Bureau of Education, $44.32, 

For Columbia Hospital for Women and Lying-in 
$1,040.20. 

For Hawaii National Park, 1919, $1.85. 

Tor protection of national monuments, 1919, $451.85. 

Yor reproducing plats of surveys, General Land Office, 1919, $144 

For Geological Survey, $6.50. 

lor mineral mining investigations, Bureau of Mines, $1,729.70 

For investigations, petroleum and natural gas, Bureau of Mines, 

For inspecting mines in Alaska, $1.75. 

For enforcement of the act to regulate explosives, Bureau ot 
1919, $1,410.80. 

Tor relieving distress, and prevention, etc., of diseases among I: 
$8.99. 

For Indian school and agency buildings, $61.70. 

For purchase and transportation of Indian supplies, 1918, $655.5> 

For pay of Indian police, $100.98, 

For water supply, Navajo and Hopi Indians, Arizona 
1918 and 1919, $499.08. 

For Indian school, Riverside, Calif., 1919, 109.28. 

For Indian school, Lawrence, Kans., 1919, $53.57. 

For Indian school, Cherokee, N. C., 1919, $1.02. 

For Indian school, Bismarck, N. Dak., $11.55. 

For Indian school, Wahpeton, N. Dak., 1919, $5.09. 

For support of Chippewas of Lake Superior, Wis., 1919, $586.50 

For Indian school, Hayward, Wis., repairs and improvement 
$17.94. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 60, after line 14, to i! 
CLAIMS ALLOWED BY THE AUDITOR FOR THE STATE AND OTHER |! 

MENTS. 

For contingent expenses, Executive office, 50 cents. s 

For contingent expenses, Department of State, 1919, $383.20. | 

For stationery, furniture, etc., Department of State, 1919, 550° 

For transportation of diplomatic and consular officers, $1.15. _ 

For transportation of diplomatic and consular officers, 1919, $.,: 

For salaries of secretaries, Diplomatic Service, $1, 8.75. 

For contingent expenses, foreign missions, $269.70. 


IMEN 


Asylum 


Vi 


(reimbur 
















1919. 


For contingent expenses, United States consulates, 1918, $8,411.07 
For contingent expenses, United States consulates, 1919, $13,410.14. 
For relief and transportation of destitute American citizens in Mexice, 
£is 
“For Board of Mediation and Conciliation, 31 cents, ’ 
For miscellaneous expenses, Supreme Court, District of Columbia, 
1919, $592.37. 7 
or general expenses, Bureau of Plant Industry, $8.57 
For general expenses, Weather Bureau, $4.27. 
‘or equipment, Bureau of Standards, $131.55. 
‘or general expenses, Bureau of Standards, $2.85. 
‘or color standardization, Bureau of Standards, $13.11. x 
‘or equipping chemical laboratory building, Bureau of Standards, $70. 
‘or rudio research, Bureau of Standards, $61.87. 
‘or testing miscelaneous materials, Bureau of Standards, $8.20, 
‘or testing structural materials, Bureau of Standards, $10.05. 
‘or general expenses, Lighthouse Service, $11,700. 
‘or expenses of regulating immigration, $1,164. ar . 
or expenses of regulating immigration, 1917 and 1918, $47,028.65 
or general expenses, Children’s Bureau, $7.78. 
‘or detection and prosecution of crimes, $127.61. 
For contingent expenses, Department of Justice, miscellaneous items, 
1919, $596.84. 
For contingent expenses, Department of Justice, transportation, 1919, 
GAG 25 
” or salaries, fees, and expenses of marshals, United States courts, 
£98 76. 
For support of prisoners, United States courts, $80.85. 
For salaries and expenses of district attorneys, United States courts, 
9 
For fees of commissioners, United States courts, 1918, $65.60 
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The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 62, after line 16, to insert: 
\IMS ALLOWED BY THE AUDITOR FOR THE POST OFFICE DEPARTMEN 
For indemnities, international mail, $273.45 : 

Nor railread transportation, $1,140.43. 

For star route service, special mail carriers, $4.77 

I shipment of supplies, $20.18. 

for Railway Mail Service, $2.40. 

for equipment, City Delivery Service, $18.68. 

For unusual conditions at post offices, $110.89. 

For clerks, first and second class post offices, $202.01 
For clerks, third-class post offices, $37.50. 

For city delivery carriers, $20.70. 

or Rural Delivery Service, $3.33. 

For Railway Mail Fervice, misecllaneous exper $1.72 
i foreicn mail transportation, $124,777.87 
otal audited claims, section 6, $353,920.50 


-O4. 








fhe amendment was agreed to. 

Che reading of the bill was concluded. 

Mr. WARREN. Now, Mr. President, I ask to return to the 
amendment that was passed over. 
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of the 3,700,000 lapses come about from the fact that the soldie 
does not know where to send his money, he is not prepared to 
write his letters every menth, and there is ne place where he 
ean take his money and pay his monthly insurance dues, as 
would be the ease if he were carrying insuranee with a regula 
life insurance company. 

Mr. President, there is only one ageney and one organizatie: 
that is in force to-day in the Government of the United States that 
ean take care of this situation without mueh cost to the Govern 
ment, and that is the Post Office Department. I am not discuss 
ing whether or not it is a good thing to maintain the War Risk 

sureau, nor dees this amendment have anything te de with that 
question. Sut as long as there are at least a million policies in 
force, and with the hope of the bureau officials that they will! be 
inereased threefold, the way to make it as eonvenient for the sel 

dier to pay his premium as possible is to provide that the soldie 

has but to drop into any post office in any town or City in the 
United States designated to reeeive these premiums, pay his 
money, and get his receipt. He need send no letters, he receive: 
no letters, he knows that his premium is paid, and there is no 
question of delay in carrying the mail from where he lives to 
Washington, passing through the hands of the bureau here, 
returning the letter to the soldier. Perhaps, he not being home, 
the receipt is lest in the mail, and other things could happe! 
that would make it very inconvenient for the soldier. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from | 
vield to his colleague? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. KING. Does not my colleague think that before inauz 
rating a policy so radical as that contemplated by this amend 
ment it is important for Congress to decide whether it purposes 
to continue this war-risk insurance activity longer? If the Ser 
ator will pardon me, I received the impression when we pa 
the war-risk insurance bill that upon the termination of the 
a paid-up policy of insurance for a given amount—whatev: 
would be right and just under the tables that obtain in insur- 
ance companies—would be given to each soldier and sailor, o 
that some arrangement would be made with one or more | 
insurance companies of the United States by which there would 


| be transferred from the Government to such companies t] 


fhe PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the | 
| be made for the insurance companies to take the place of th 


st amendment passed over. 
fhe Secretary. The first amendment passed over is on page 
ne 2°, after the word j 


ertising, $1,000,000 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, that particular amendment 


abroad,” where it is proposed to ! 


| 


to be considered in connection with the amendment on page | 


l4, which provides as follows: 


Secretary of the Treasury and the Postmaster General shall | 


llate and promulgate such regulations as will enable persons in- 
1 under the provisions of the war-risk insurance act to make pay- 
its of premiums at such post offices or branches or stations of post 
‘es as they may designate or to any city letter carrier or rural 


ier while on duty. The Post Office Department is hereby authorized 
d directed to receive sums so tendered in payment of such premiums, 
1 to receive and transmit to the Bureau of War Risk Insurance 


plications for the reinstatement of lapsed insurance. 

Of course, there can be no question about the fact that this 

OVision is new legislation and subject to a point of order. 
| really do not know that it is necessary to discuss the matter 


various policies then in force and suitable arrangements would 


Government, if necessary the Government to pay whatever 
would be fair‘ for the increased cost that would be incident t 
the companies carrying and meeting the obligations under th 
policies. I certainly did not get the idea, and I am sure that 
many other Senators did not, that the Government was project- 
ing itself into the life insurance business for an indefinite 
period, and that it purposed to continne to carry these four o7 
five millions of policies as long as any of the persons holdi: 
the policies were alive. 

It seems to me the first thing for Congress to do is to det 
mine whether it is going to adhere to the plan then announce 
or whether the Government is to enter the genera! life insurance 
business for an indefinite period. Before I would be prepared 
to vote upon this proposition, which is concededly new legista- 


| tion, and which, it seems to me, if enacted, would tend to fasten 


ll, because if there is no question about its being subject to | 


point of order I will merely make the point of order against 
© provision. 

Mr. WARREN. I understand the Senator is referring to the 

iendment on page 14. 

‘Mr. MCKELLAR. I am referring to that part of the amend- 

ent which is on page 14, I take it the chairman of the com- 

tee admits that it is subject to a point of order. 

Mr. WARREN. You mean lines 9 to 19? 

Mr. MCKELLAR. Lines 9 to 19 on page 14. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, before the point of order is 
pressed by the Senator from Tennessee, I simply want to take 
this amendment. 
it is well known by all Senators that there were some 
‘(00,000 insurance policies issued to the soldiers, sailors, and 

larines of the Army and Navy. ‘To-day we find that there are 
less than 1,000,000 of them in force. If we are going to con- 
tinue the War Risk Bureau, and if we are going to try to issue 
‘nsurance for the soldiers, sailors, and marines of the Army 
and the Navy, we ought to provide the simplest and most in- 
“xpensive means for those soldiers, sailors, and marines to pay 
heir monthly premiums. I know that the director of the bu- 
reau claims, whether it be true or not, that the great majority 


oI 
“ 












more firmly than ever the insurance business upon the Gover! 
ment, I should like to know what the policy of the Government 
is going to be. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say in answer to my colleague thai th: 
unfortunate thing was that the policy which the Senator ha 
just outlined was not adopted by Congress. Some of us took th 
position at the time that that should be the policy of the G 
ernment, but that the Government should, for the extra risk 
assumed during the war, see that soldiers were given insurance 


| at the regular insurance rate in peace times, but shortly «after 


ime enough to let the Senate know really what is intended by 


| 


the war terminated that the activities of the Government 


earrying insurance policies for its discharged soldiers, sailors, 


and marines would cease. But Congress took the other vii 
and by the legislation has put the Government into the insuram 
business. 

The law specifically provides that the present term insuran: 
can be carried by the insured for a peried of five years afte 
peace is declared. Then it also provides that at the end of fis 
years each of the insured has the right to transfer that insuraunc: 
into forms of insurance carried to-lay by the old-line insuran: 
companies. 

Mr. President, that is what Congress decided, and in ore 
change that there must be a repeal of the law. But as long ; 
the law is upen the statute books it is our duty to make the 
payment of these premiums «as convenient to the insured as 
possible. 


i 
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, lent, I offered this amendment to the bill not only | a reply. Hence the advertising matter that comes in ap) 
the view of making it as convenient as possible for the in- | to be useful, that these men may know where and when 
sured, but to make it as inexpensive to the Government as possi- | how to dispose finally of this insurance matter—whether ¢! 
i) Of course, I recognize that this is general legislation upon | will drop it; whether they will convert it into a different 
an appropriation bill. I am not going to re: ist any question of of policy ; or whether they will renew the old pelicy and go 
ts being such, and if the point of order is made against it I | with that. 
expect the Chair to sustain the point of order. Mr. SMOOT. Mr. Cholmeley-Jones, the director of thi 

Mr. KING. Without expressing any opinion one way or the} reau, has been in my office many times upon this question. 
other, lL ask my colleague whether he thinks that, notwithstand- | only that, but the subcommittee of the Finance Committec 
ing the legislation to which he has just adverted, which per- | before it now a bill that was passed in the House amending 
petuates these policies for a period of five years, at the expira- | war-risk insurance act so as to extend its provisions to a lay 
tion of which time some change may then be made, the obliga- | range of beneficiaries. I am perfectly willing that the 
tion rests upon the Government to spend a million dollars or | should be amended in that regard. It also provides tha 
more in advertisements setting forth inducements for the fur- | case of death insurance shall be paid in one lump sum o: 
ther payment of premiums upon lapsed or lapsing policies? | 36 monthly payments. I want to say to the Senate, as 
Should the Government spend a million dollars or more and incur | said here by many of the members of the committee not 
millions of dollars of expense annually in other directions for | ago, that the lump-sum payment plan was prohibited in 
the purpose of inducing men to take out insurance or to continue original act, for the reason that experience shows that w!] 
the payment of their premiums from year to year? I express no | ever an insurance Company pays to a beneficiary the 
opinion upon this question, because my information upon the | amount of the insurance in a lump sum that within three y: 
matter is not sufficient to enable me to form an intelligent | time 92 per cent of all of the beneficiaries are without a « 
judgment. I can see some reasons why this should be done, | of the money received. Congress provided for 240 moi 
and I can perceive some serious objections to this course. Should | payments, covering a period of 20 years, during which the } 
t not be a voluntary matter on their part, and should the Goy- | ficiaries of the insured should at least have enough to assi 
ermment be called upon to induce them to continue their in- | taking care of their necessary wants. The beneficiary of 

9 dier carrying insurance of $10,000 under the present act wi 
SMOOT. There is only one reason I can give my col- | receive from the Government of the United States $57.50 
for the Government of the United States doing it, and | month for 20 years. It is now proposed in the bill that 

is that if this insurance is carried as Congress intended it | passed the House, and which is before the subcommittee « 
vould be carried it would in a way prevent in the future our | Committee on Finance of the Senate, to change that whok 
idiers, our sailors, and our marines from applying for pen- | tem and provide that the full amount of the insurance sha 
sions from the Government. It is true that in that same legis- | paid to the beneficiaries of the insured in a lump sum. 

tion we provided allowances for soldiers who were wounded | reason for that is given by Mr. Cholmeley-Jones, the di 

service, and in connection with that Congress thought it wise | of the bureau, that they have to liberalize the act in or«d 

provide an insurance system, so that in case of death of the | compete with the insurance companies of the country. 1 
nsured there would come to the beneficiary an amount which, | that many of the posts of the American Legion have alre: 

isonably and safely handled, would be sufficient to assist in | passed resolutions in which they indorse the principle o 
g care of his or her absolute necessities of life. lump-sum payment. I do not know whether Congress inten«: 
inmy colleague,-were here at that time he would remember | change the policy or not, but I want to say this now, that it 
I stated to the Senate then, as my opinion now is, that no | policy is changed it may be of benefit to a very small perce 
‘ what the insurance might be, whether a million of them | of the beneficiaries of the insured soldiers, but as to the ¢ 
“l insurance or whether five million did so, the time would | bulk of those beneficiaries it will be a decided disadvai 
vhen there would be applications made for pensions by | and they will find themselves in a few years after receivi! 
soldiers of the late World War. money with not a single cent of it left. 
million-dollar advertising is, I think, for the purpose of Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President— 
¢ out a system of advertising following in part the plan The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from | 
in our Liberty loan campaigns. I expect, if we give | vield to the Senator from Colorado? 
auppropriation, to see posters in the windows of public Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 
lidings, and on the fences along the roadside, advising the Mr. THOMAS. May I ask the Senator what the aggre: 
liers and sailors and marines of the last war to carry life | sum of these payments will be if they are made in the lump s 

urance, to reinstate that which has already lapsed. There Mr. SMOOT. Insurance policies run all the way from 2 

no effort upon the part of the director of the bureau to hide | up to $10,000. Ten thousand dollars was the limit unde 

that the bureau is going to do everything it can, every- | law, but the average, I will say to the Senator, is about $8,750) 

that is in its power, and spend every dollar that the Gov- Mr. THOMAS. ‘The Senator misunderstood my questio 
will give it, to get all of the soldiers, sailors, and | we pay these amounts in one sum, practically, what will lx 
who have allowed their insurance to lapse to rein- | drain on the Treasury? 

. Mr. SMOOT. Yes, I misunderstood the Senator. 

nators must know that the ruling of the Treasury Depart- Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, here is the statement of 
made of late, granting the privilege of reinstating insur- | business of the War Risk Insurance Bureau, showing tha 
allowed to lapse, and do not compel them to pay for the | have estimated profits of over $17,000,000, and showing 
nee during the months when not carried, but they can | has been done by the bureau, giving the amount of mone) 
ake up, at any time now within a given period, the amount of | ceived and expended. I think it ought to go into the Recor 
nsurance that was originally taken and go on with it just the Mr. SMOOT. Let it go in the Recorp at this point. 
sine as before they permitted the insurance to lapse. } Mr. WARREN. I do not want to take the Senator fro! 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President— floor to have this done, but I think it covers the point very 1 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the ex 

eld to the Senator from Wyoming? referred to by the Senator—— 

Mr. SMOOT. And every effort will be made to see that every Mr. SMOOT. That does not cover the point which thre 
ldier of the war carries the amount of insurance that he had | tion of the Senator from Colorado implied. 
during his service in the war, I yield to the Senator from Mr. WARREN. He wants to know what the drain is 01 
Wyoming. Treasury, how much has been paid out. 

Mr. WARREN. My colleague upon the Committee on Appro- Mr. SMOOT. There has been no lump sum paid out. 
priations [Mr. Smoor]| serves on other subcommittees than this Mr. THOMAS. As I understand the Senator from Util 
one, and so did not get one part of the testimony of the War | House has passed a bill which is now before a committee ot 
Risk Insurance Bureau Director. It is true, as the Senator | Senate, which substitutes what is popularly called a lump 
says, that the Treasury Department has given out the length of | payment for these annual payments extending over a period 
time as, I think, a year within which these men may renew | 20 years. If we are to pay these soldiers in that manne! 
their insurance and take it all up again; but the director, in | aggregate drain upon the Treasury must be very large, a! 
answer to advice given kim by the committee that the Govern- | wanted to get an approximate idea of the amount. 
ment did not intend to prolong the insurance business as such, The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state to 5: 
and had no interest in undertaking to have men renew who | tors that the discussion has taken rather a wide range on 
wished to drop their insurance, assured the committee that | point of order. The Chair understands that the point of orc 
from now on his only ambition would be, and his labors would | is still pending and that is the only matter now before the Se! 
only be, to reach everyone at least once, so that a man might Mr. SMOOT. Has any objection been made to a reading 0! 
know where to communicate his wishes and that he might get ! the report as requested by the Senator from Wyoming? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. No. The Chair understands | is now before them; but I had in mind saving a little money for 
at has been included in the Recorp without objection. the Government of the United States. I know If am foolish 
Mr. WARREN. I ask to have it read at the desk. I should | contemplating such an effort. 

. the attention of all Senators to it, because I will confess that, Mr. THOMAS. The Senator from Utah is not only foolish 
much as we have seen of our appropriations connected with but he will make himself very unpopular in this body 
_it astonished me when I learned the amount of business they Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Utah is fully aware of that 

» done. It also covers, I think, to some extent, the inquiries because of the fact that the Senator from Colorado has already 
ich have been made. made himself unpopular in some quarters for trying to do the 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the Secre- | Same thing. 
ry will read as requested. Mr. McKELLAR. Will the Senator yield to me for just 
Che Seeretary read as follows: moment, Mr. President? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator from Utah says that he «ke 


I SENAT \ppreciat | int in tl i sires to save the Government money? 
WY JEAR - TOR Appreciating your keer nteres in 1? War-riskK . van > . 
I k I pI r ‘ Ke 2 t i Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
BUREAU OF WAR RISK INSURANCE, 
Washington, October 9, 1919. 
FrANxcis E, WARREN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C 


ST 


irance act and the carrying out of that act by the Bureau of War ~ oe . ; : 
Risk Insurance, I think that you may like to have at this time a brief Mr. McKELLAR. This bill provides that the collection of 
'prese T ate be ities in order that you may be fully informed as to |} jnsurance money shall be taken out of the hands of the War Risk 
present situation, Sethe aed By Res Si ta ; 
Other than the Members of Congress there are few people who realize Insurance Bure au. It does not provide for the lessening of the 
full scope of the war-risk insurance act, and little do they appreciate | force of the War Risk Insurance Bureau at all, but requires the 
within the bureau there are four of the largest businesses of their | services of 53,000 postmasters, 35,000 letter carriers, and 41,000 
d the ee has ¢ ve r “ene Our records show, for instance: rural carriers. 
narine and seamens insurance company s ‘ na i ——- : _—_ ais — 
Doing a total business of____- ae $2. 390, O80, 236. 54 Mr. SMOOT. Oh, the Senator from Tennessee is mistak: 
With premiums collected amounting to $47, 592, 510. 61 | about that. 
llaving issued policies to the number of : 33, 384 Mr. McKE > eawa te fone 
Paid claims to the extent of $28, 737, 146. 47 Mr = SELLAR. It says so on its face. 
With a surplus over expenses and refunds of $17, 124, 903. 84 Mr. MOOT. Not at all. ‘ , 
pendous banking business Mr. McKELLAR. And it will necessarily involve the creation 
lor the dependents of men in the service mak of an additional accounting system bv the Post Office Dep 
ing monthly payments of allotments and al eee ee . va os ae 
lowances on 2,057,842 awards during th: | ment. I say to the Senator from Utah that, instead of say ; 
period of a year and a half exceeding- $526, 000, 000. 00 | the Government money, this system, if adopted, will cost the 
nplovers’ Habilityv © ae ‘ F sane . i . : ‘ ; 
employers’ lability company Government many millions of dollars in instituting in a sepa 
Now making payments each month on claims ia a i ae aad - wading is e i 
for compensation to the extent of- $2, 410, 271. 91 rat department of the Government 2 coordinate branch of the 
Ilaving paid burial expenses amounting to $1, 834, 763. 33 | War Risk Insurance Bureau. 
argest insurance company in the world— Mr. SMOOT. The Senator- 
llaving written during the period of one yea a... eaeatwkiiees: Fara: ' —_ . 
nd a half 4,561,974 individual policies, rep rhe ] RESIDING OF FIC ER. The Chair thinks the dis 
resenting a total amount of insurance of $39, 817, 391, 500. 00 | sion is entirely outside of the record. 
With premiums between Oct. 6, 1917, and Mr. McKELLAR I ake the in , “ler it 1} 
: ’ , MY. 2 ALLA, make the point of order against th 
Sept. 30, 1919, of approximately___- $233, 599, 432.95 | . . ? , P 
With claims payable te the extent of . $1, 035, 958, 004. 48 | Amendment. 
to June 30, 1919, the cost of administration of the bureau had Mr. SMOOT. I desire to say that the Senator from Tennes 
‘ ipproximately $19,000,000, which, as you can see, has been almost | see [Mr. McKetrar] has not carefully read the amendment o1 
covered by the profit of approximately $17,000,000 on the busi- | he would make no such statement as he has made. Not onl: 


done under the marine and seamen’s feature of the act. , - eS 
Outsiders who are constantly making’ statements as to the great ex- | that, but I desire to say that if the amendment should be adoptec 


of maintaining the bureau and the carrying out of the provisions | there would be no necessity of having 16 500 employees in t 
war-risk insurance act entirely ignore the fact that up to June War Risk . . Pnenan i re inetor | 
: >. © ar Risk Insurance Bureau in Washington. I desires 

net cost was approximately but $2,000,000, . , : . aa : 
me ; ee _" 7 aie 5 further that it would not cost a single solitary cent on 
‘Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator from | of the cost of printing of the slips used by the post ofli 
orado that I should not feel justified in even attempting to | this country on which to give a receipt for the amoui 
nate What the cost would be. I know the Post Office De- | money collected and the expense that might be incic& 
ment is opposed to this amendinent, and I am not going to | the little work that would be done by the postmaster in 
‘time to go into the details as to why they are opposed to it |ing out his monthly statement. That would be the 


hy, in their judgment, it would be a mistake to adopt it. and nothing more in the field. The Senator from Ty 
| desire to say that the subcommittee of the Committee on | does not think for a minute that we intend to 
ance having the amendment to the existing war-risk insur- | master additional compensation for giving six or s« 
act under consideration has not considered the House bill, | a month? 
use there have been representatives from the American Mr. McKELLAR. Will the Senator yield‘ 
n, time and time again, who have called upon me, as chair- Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 
an of that subcommittee, and asked that nothing be done with Mr. Mc KELLAR. I happen to be on a commission that is 
bill until after the American Legion meets on November 11 | y;ndertaking to deal with the readjustment of the postal salaries 
I have received a number of letters, however, of late in this country, and I desire to say to the Senator from Utah 
that the Secretary of the Treasury thinks that some that if this legislation passes there will be an application made 
ehadments are quite vital and ought to be enacted into law as | pefore that commission to increase the salaries of every lett 
y as possible. The subcommittee has begun the con- | carrier and of every postmaster on account of the increased work 
tion of that bill and we hope soon to report at least upon of collecting the premiums on war-risk insurance. I am sure th 
“questions as to which there is no particular dispute. Senator will agree with me that that will be done. 
Mi McKELLAR Mr. President—— Mr. SMOOT. I guarantee, Mr. President, that there is hardly 
Mr. SMOOT. I yield to the Senator. a rural carrier in any part of the country, outside of a large 
McKELLAR. W hy can not this provision be taken up at | city—and I think the statement will apply to most of the city 
ie by the committee and be passed upon in connection with | carriers—who would collect more than three or four premiums «a 
a other provisions that must necessarily come before | month. 
Pees ee in the consideration of the bill? It seems to me Mr. McKELLAR. But I would pay for that. 
Coa is a half-baked plan. It so appears on its face; for it Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Tennessee says | wante 
ides that “the Secretary of the Treasury and the Post- | pay for that; and I say to the Senator that there will be appli 
. a General shall formulate and promulgate such regulations | cation for an increase of wages in any event. This prov ision 
i} enable,” and so forth; which means that the method of | will make no difference; such demands come regularly. 
‘ying out this provision is left to those two departments. Mr. McKELLAR. Postal employees ought to have an incre: 
an, do not agree, how are they going to get along? I think of wages where their work is increased. 
hee hator from I tah will agree with me that, however meri- Mr. SMOOT. I desire to say in this connection, Mr. Pres 
ae the proposition contained in the bill may be, as arranged | dent, that of all the employees of the Government of the | 
cla pane th it should be. I should think that the Senator | States I think the rural carrier is the poorest paid. 
I will ask hi 7 the matter should come before his committee. Mr. McKELLAR. I agree w ith tl e Senator about that. 
ask him if that is not correct? Mr. SMOOT. If there is anything they can do more than the 





Mr. § om : s ‘ , coe See ee aa = 
uld ¢ MOOT. rhe subcommittee of the Committee on Finance | are now doing which will justify them receiving a little more 
ot ese It up and consider it in connection with the bill that ! salary, I think we should provide it. 
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Senator will yield, I desire to say | have been aware would have been avoided; but it is an 
pay them more salary and not im- | travagant branch of the Government There has been ft] 
grossest kind of incompetency in the administration of 4 
‘eR. The Chair is going to rule ; War Risk Insurance Bureau. 
| out of order; and is going to hold that | T insist wpen the amendment, Mr. President. 
truken and sustain it. So the amend- | The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Rorrnson in the cha 
| The question is on the amendment of the Senator from 1 
muimittee amendment on page 13, line 22, I | to the amendment of the committee. 
res “$1,000,000” and insert in lieu On a division the amendment to the amendment was rej 
vill read: Mr. McKELLAR. I ask for the yeas and nays. 
Che yeas and nays were not ordered. 
Mr. KING. I reserve the right in the Senats 
this amendment again. 
posed to amend the committee The PRESIDING OFFICER 
‘271.000.0009 ° an to the committee amendment. 
SFO0.000." so a read: The amendment was agreed to 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary 
eo : .| next amendment passed over 
The Secrerary. On line 23, page 13, after the 


i shall not withdraw saan = : : : 
ed to S250.000 “a io,000 and after the semicolon, © eommittes 
insert : 


22, by striking 


resident, I simply desire to make an 
he Senator knows. this is 2 committee Addressegraph supplies, $161,536 
it will have to go through The amendment was agreed to 
« he will not insist upon his The SECRETARY. On page 14, line 4, the committee pr 
I am not going to discuss it at any to strike out “ $4,701,640 ” and to insert “ 85,863,176." 
oted down; because, I repeat, the The amendment was agreed to. 
ence and be considered there The Necrerary. The next amendment passed over i 
al, it may go in at $1,000, on page 29, where, after the numerals ‘ $200,000,” thi 
mittee proposes to strike out the following words: 
will the Senator from i Provided, however, That no part of this money shall be sper 
Senator from Wvyomin: pue prosecution of any organization other than an organization of 
’ officers or any individual other than a public officer for enteri 
any combination or agreement having in view the increasing of 
shortening of hours, or bettering the conditions of labor, or fo 
sk the Senator from Wyo r | net done in furtherance thereof, not in itself unlawful: Provide 
| ther, That no part of this appropriation shall be expended f 
oan : prosecution of producers of farm products and associations of f: 
of advertising? Lam not ij ne Tol who cooperate and organize in an effort to and for the purp 
the Senator from Utah is: | ) obtain and maintain a fair and reasonable price for their preduct 
ould like to know what it means Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I dislike very much t 
mode proposed by the amendme1 { | agree with my colleagues on the Committee on Appropri 
ve been injured seems to be far more | but I reserved the right in the committee to oppose th 
he present system of circularizing then posed amendment, 
LAR Wh mode is proposed here? I believe at this particular time it would be very 
\ It is proposed to advertise, under contract | tunate to make the change which has been proposed by 
razines and papers which reach the remotest Senate committee. I want to call the attention of the Ss: 
intry, and in that way to convey the neces- | to what this amendment is. 
ons} 4 iB nicae . s 
vho may be interested As the bill passed the House, the paragraph 
large volume of such | tion read as follows: 
ained and that 


» be expended ? Li Says for * 


the 


i . | . . . . 
: : at om we pe Enforcement of antitrust laws: For the enforcement of ; 
irculavization busines lawa, $200,000: Provided, however, That no part of this mon 
I should be very glad, of course be spent in the prosecution of any organization other than an « 
zation of public officers or any individual other than a_ public 
= for entering into any combination or agreement having in vi 
SOO 000 for th purpose is ample, | increasing of wages, shortening of hours, or bettering the conditi 
ll he « ires and designs shall be | Jaber, or for any act done in furtherance thereof, not in itsel! 
} ful: Provided further, That no part of this appropriation s! 
: , expended for the prosecution of producers of farm products an 
War Risk ciations of farmers who cooperate and organize in an effort 
for the purpose to obtain and maintain a fair and reasonable | 
their products. 

In the first place, let me call the attention of S« 
vas simply eviden fact that in the food bill which has just passed Congress 
irection of the head of , | which, I believe, is still in the hands of the Chief Executiy 

incorporated this provision in Part I of the bill as it pa 
Houses : 
And provided further, That nothing in this act hall 1 
to forbid or make unlawful collective bargaining by any coope 
association or other association of farmers, dairymen, garden 
rul the | other producers of farm products with respect to the farm p! 
and W tha have char- | produced or raised by its members upon land owned, leaset 
vated by them, 


friend from Wyoming; but it seems 


} } Hho é ef one . 1; 
aoupt le I Ave nve niiivon 


Mato 
‘ 


bureau. An an evidence of 
, reference If we adopt this amendment in the form tha 
in branch | by the committee, we simply repeal that law 
at there Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, does the Senator tl 
as been | reflection, that he is justified in that assertion? Here i 
those obligations are paid, instead of there | law—the antitrust act. There is a provision for the e) 
‘ofit there will be, of course, a deficit. That | ment of the antitrust law. The Senator has spoken « 
of these departments and departmental | which this provision does not repeal.or obstruct I 
of the Government do. When their prof- | straight matter of legislation favoring fhe people 0! hi 


4} In 


tender figures for the purpose of justi- | speaks. I think it is hardly supposable that the cla 
and misleading Congress and mislead- | business covered there could by any ordinary constructlo 
rybedy knows that the War Risk Insur- | language be brought under the enforcement of the an 
i scandal in its administration and has | law as the law reads and as it should be construed. 

criticism at the hands of governmental Mr. GRONNA. May I ask the Senator from Wyomils 
investigated it. as well ho are | would the Attorney General of the United States be oblig 
its maladministration. do if there were no provision here stating explicitly that 
ay, however, that the present director is attempt- | of this money shall be used for the prosecution of the indus 
iny of the defects, and T have no doubt if he | to which I have referred? What would the Attorney (re 
in the past, many of the evils of whi ve | of the United States have to do?) We have just passed 
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hich contains a provision, which I have just read, exempting 


irm organizations. 
Mr. WARREN. Does the Senater mean to say that he has 
nstituted a trust? This appropriation is for the enforcement 
of the antitrust lay i do not understand that the Senator has 
reated any trust of farmers in his legislation. 
Mr. GRONNA. Oh, no; but that is a question which lh 
een debated ever since the antitrust law was passed. Ve 
nw that the only trusts that have been successfully prose- 
ited are these men who get together and form their little 
sociations—dairymen, farmers, and labor men. I know that 
applies to the farmers, because there are any number of cases 


ES | 


L’t > 
ver in the State of Ilinois where the dairymen have been 
sosecuted, thrown into jail, and fined for what they call col- | 


tive bargaining. The same is true of a number of cases over 
the State of Ohio. I will say to the Senator from Wyoming | 

I know of no case where the Government of the United | 
ites has been successful in prosecuting the large trusts. 
Mr. WARREN The Senator is certainly mistaken about | 
\I GRONNA, L do net know about that 
\i WARREN fhe Government does not succeed in its | 

ecution of all cases, but quite a large number of violators | 

e law have been sent to jail and fined heavily. 
Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, ill the Senator vield to mi 


ir. GRONNA. Yes; I yield. 
\I SMOOT. IT want 


to call the Senator’s attention ] 
hat the adoption of this amendment as reported to the | 


e by the committee will not repeal the law referred to by 
Senator. This relates to an annual appropriation. If a 
{f this money is not spent between now and June 3d, 
1) ery cent of it will go back into the Treasury oi the | 
ted States. OF course, I will say to the Senator, th: vill 
ppen; but it does not say what class ndividuals « 


bination of individuals the antitrust law shall be applied 
inst. It is a deficiency created in the department it gard 
he enforcement of the antitrust laws, 


Mr. GRONNA Yes; exactly. 


Ir. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that it may 

here are dairymen, as speken of by the Senator, who 
ue the antitrust laws, a part of this money may be used 
heir prosecution. It may be that every dollar « ~ 


will be used for the prosecution of some other corpor: 
for violating those laws. Even if the language stricken 

re in here, however, it does not say that the money shall 

expended for the enforcement of the antitrust laws, but 


uld say that none of it shonld be used for the purpose « 


secuting farmers or those engaged in the limes of tnedustry 


} 


ned, 

Vr. OVERMAN, Mr. President, will the Senator viel e? 

Mr. GRONNA. Yes. 

ir, OVERMAN. We forget some of the provisions of what 

cnown as the Clayton Act, and I think I should read part of 
oO the Recorp right here to show that there is no need for 

nendment, because, as I understand, the Attorney Gen- 

could not use this money for this purpose, anyway, und 

section. 


\} (RON NA ] shyt ote very glad to tive illo SNe 


GVERMAN Section 6 of the Clayton Act says: 





labor of a man being is not a commodity or article of 
Nothing « tained ip the antitrust laws shall 1 onstrued 
ad tl xisten and operation of labor, agricultural, o rt 


rganizations, instituted for the purposes of mutual help, and 


capital stock or conducted for profit, or to forbid or restrain 

nembers of such organizations from lawfully carrying out the 

objects thereof; nor shall such organizations, or the mem! 

held or construed to be illegal combinatio1 or conspiracies 
f trade, under the antitrust laws. 


RONNA, Furthermore, it would be unfair to ¢1 \ttor- 
tal to adopt this amendment. I want to read just a 
two from the House hearings, on pages 449 and 450: 








( RMAN. T mete you are asking that the followin; nguage 
n tl present appropriation act or thi appropriat be } 
That ho part of this money shall be spent the | 

organization or individual for ¢ to 

ul r agreement having in view the incre: ) wages, | 
s of hours, or bettering the conditions of labor, or for any act 

furtherance thereof, not in itself unlawful: Provided further, 
rt of this appropriation shall be expended for the pros ition | 
ts of farm produets and associations of farmers who cooperate | 

e in an effort to and for the purpose to obtain and n ntain 


if abd reasonable price for their products.” 
r. PALMER, I have no objection to that being eliminated at all I 
t know why that is put in. We simply estimated for the enforce- 
of the antitrust law $200.000. We did not go into the question of 
“peating Jegtslation on it. I assume that stays. 
rhe CHAIRMAN. You carried all the provisions except those two pre 
os, and when that is done the estimate is marked as this estimate is 


kee elimination, 





e only referre te farmer old pe 
ticularly for labor organizations, but I believe that labor is 
entitled to fair dealing I believe that if those o labor feel 
that it is for the inter of tabor and in the inters of humanit 
that they shall f associatic they ought to e perfer 
right to do so 

As long as these things lL being done in ac nee wi 
law, there is absolutely > reas why w should say hat sve 
associations shall not be permitted to organize: and I am ve 
glad that the Senator from North Carolina Mr. Overs 
has ealled the attention of the Senate to the Cla ( AC 
There is absolutely no ed for riking out this language, b 
cause, as the Senator has said ll sprobabilityv it mild 
be used in any event. 

Mr. WARREN Then I ask Senato Wh POE 
put in, as the Clayton Aet provid for j 

Mr. GRONNA We it to make it plain. Mr. Preside 

Mr. WARREN ’ int to make it plain tl ) 
law and then res ‘tain industries hie ! 
upplied ? 

Mr. OVERMAN The question Wi f 

Mr. WARREN rhat is what I say 

Mr. OVERMAN Why strike it out 

Mr. WARREN. Why leav n? T will t \ 
eause if says pel rhe thovebourd, that the Congress of t 
United States, when passed the law, meant it » apply onl 
to certain individua nd certain interest nd to exelud: 

e others That wl it ment 

Mr. OVERMAN. Yo unt to make an appropriation f 
enforcement of the antitrust law and appropriate $300,000% 

Mr. WARREN. Yes: S200,000 

Mr. OVERMAN ‘I that ou ough 
in, When vou have CS Act here befor 

Mr. WARREN Phe yt Act is all right, l 
act the Senator speaks of B the idea, every ti ve pass 
law, of having the 1 y of making resery ( of th 
kind, does not see! Oo me to be good legislative practice 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Does the Senator No i) 
kota yield to the Senator from Mississip 

Mr. GRONNA I vield 

Mr. HARRISON I wanted to ask the Sei 1 . \ 
ming, as the chairman of the Appropriations Committee 
not a fact that in practically every appropriation bill ‘ 
sion Similar to this has been carried since 19137 H 
proviso been written into it? 

Mr. WARREN It has at es, and at t t | 

Mr. HARRISON Practically speakir the ol ( 
gress since 1913 in making appropriations has 0 
proviso in, has it not? 

Mr. WARREN I do not consicde t pol ( eS 
Ino. It may pass it one year and not pass it anoth 

Mr. HARRISON Mav I ask the Senator if i me 
that in the Sixty-second Congress a similar provis 
passed by Congress, and Mr. Taft, who was then Pr 
vetoed it, and both Houses passed it over the P1 Le my 

Mr. WARREN. That was quite different ? 

Vr. HARRISON. It was in the same l@mg 

Mr. WARREN [ think not 

Mr. HARRISON. If the Senator from North Dakot 
permit, I should like at this time to insert in the Reco 
exact wording of the proviso that President Taft vetoed 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator permit me to inqu 
Clayton Act was on the statute books at the time tl Ly 
vetoed that bill? 

Mr. HARRISON No; the Clayton Ac a Se 
months after President Taft vetoed that easul 

Mr. KING. There is a general act ! it ex 
organizations from prosecution der eS ma 
law. 

Mr. HARRISON. Year by r e 
sion nas been incorporated in appro} ills He 
way the proviso read at that time 

Provided, however, " part of t n y s p 
prosecution of any or 1 or indivi i for en i 1t0 i 
bination or : n view the increasing of wages, short 
ing of hours, or bettering tl ondition of labor, or for any td 
furtherance thereof not in itself unlawful: P ided furthe I 
part of this appropriation shall be expended for t p! t 0 


‘ 


That 


Mr. §S 
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TEWART. The department 


be cach time 


The Cr 
Mr. 81 
Mr. Pa 


Mr. ] 


{AIRMAN. You ar 


EWART. No. 


legislation is inserted 


en 


the 


¢ 


oft 


LMER. No; I voted fer it w 


-resicdk tT, the 


Attor? 


lé 
5 | 


hen I 


(sene) 


favor of this language as it is writt 


I hav 








“| 





» the 
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cooperate and | that no part of this appropriation should be used to pros 
maintain a | those men, and I hope this amendment may be defeated ‘7 
have not organized in restraint of trade, and they h: 
desire to create a monopoly; they have formed associatio1 
organized in an effort to and for the purpose to obtain 
a ee maintain a fair and reasonable price for their products 
ed, which provides Mr. WARREN. lay I ask the Senator if he does not 
respect, I think. | his statement, believe that the trust law ought either 
ete Guanes iets Gahan repealed or amended so that we would not have to pi 
ip them in every item of appropriations, which, of course, 
call for only money to carry the laws out as th 
tatute books? 

Mr. CURTIS. I th : 
strued there would be olutely no necessity for su 
visions as these. But, rj ¢ the Clayton A: 
ee tae are prosecuting these associations of farmers. What ] 
Say that! that these men be protected; that the Attorney Gene: 

ail cet ont | notified time and again, if necessary, that these men w! 
re nade plain, Hot | organized to protect themsely« as the must, shall 
pian language. We prosecuted under this law. 
in the country. We also] " Mr. KING. Mr. President, will tl 
izations can not, by the | ine senator from Kansas a question? 

trusts. I am not/ the VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senat 

ve labor organiza- | vield to the Senator from Utah? 
the a they should have the |" iy, WARREN. Certainly. 

argnger cabetchge matters over, and that} wr, KING. I did not hear all that the Senator from I 

CO ERM OFERRIERTONS. pas said; but for information, and in order to get the point o 

ressed wit Ie ——— men YY | of the Senator, I should like to know whether the Senat 

oe aaitier, — Ly} cont nding that if farmers, or any other class of people, 
aa ae adie ame in their individual capacity or as corporations, should org 
~ p for the purpose of restraining trade and commerce and 
associations to which he purpose of creating a monopoly, they ought to be exemp 
but persecuted. Of an J : : . 4} 
eg eee ee | prosecution ? 
nee qane wm ore wr Mr. CURTIS. No. But these people do not organize f 
' purpose. They are endeavoring to obtain fair and reas 
fan have Me | prices. But, notwithstanding that fact, they are prose 
Cra: and say {are threatened with prosecution. 
i! plain lai ruas Mr. KING 1 lo not kr ww. of course, 1 whon 


prosecution of the 


proviso in this 


over the President’ 


er. eTa ny 


} fe Tay ' . . +} . 
Ink é layto law were libet 


iuriner 


'PCE] S t ai ° 
recelvé ( pall T people wl oO do organize 


to proceed and pross 


‘eating a monopoly and for the sole purpose « 
gut I believe thi 


ttine together and lig. 7 
nS vogether and dis should be prosecuted. Bt 


alks o liscusses : -_ . . . 
| TALKS Or CISCUSSES | wh reanize in small trading centers—farming com 
purpose oO! bettering where there is little or no competition—to handle ft] 
ing hours or increas- rain, to handle their own cream, and to handle 


eX ? | from prosecution under 


dtobea toy uzht to ] 


other act. 

KING. If I understand the Senator, I agree y 

May I inquire of the Senator further, suppose 
number of communities organize for the purpose of creat 
monopoly and then extend their operations so as to emb 
: State, or a number of States, and they then fix the price « 
‘dmendment | ter, or cheese, or other farm products, and do create a 1 
i ' | oly, and their organization is such as to constitute ar 
trade. I am curious to know whether the Senator t 
{ 


eins 


Tl 


1 
eee nom ae tor | such combination would come under the Sherman an itr 
hide diana North “Carolit Mr. Cl RTIS. Of course, if they organize all over the « 
- eevee try and created a monopoly, they would come under t 

| defense act, | trust law. But these are not large organizations. Thi 
apply to small communities, where they have no comp¢ 
In some places the markets are not good, they have p« 
road facilities, there is only one organization there to 
I s, and that organization fixes the price, and the 
‘hey must organize to protect themselves : 
ave no competition and who buy and contr 
y do in many communities. I know o 
State where there was paid a difference of 10 
bushel for wheat at stations within 10 miles « 
Should not the farmers there, when they w 
to 


"Or 


robbed of 10 or 20 cents a bushel, be permitted 
build an elevator, and hold their wheat until th 
, reasonabl ‘ice for their products? 
mer could rt Col te with a big 
- 80 of them could. 
I was expressing no opinion. I was int 
Senator would draw the line | 
trust, a large combination in r 
he l raniza ! rade and a little combination in restraint of trade. 
rosecutiol They have been orga Mr. CURTIS. The farmers have not organized in re: 
I might state, in further answer to the Se! 


know that these or 


iy 
’ 


‘ ‘hey must deal with large corporations, f trade. I might stat 
with millers and elevator men who have ; juestion, that the last tw 
trades in their neighborhoods, and thev have (nd organize in an effert to and for the purpose to obtsir 

over Kansas, North and South Dakota, and other and reasonable price for their products. 

States, to protect themselves. They have organ- Ti is ali they ask, ant rot 


o lines of the amendment reat 


, 1 they are entitled to this prote 
They had a right to organize, and I claim | d it is this amendment in behalf of the farmers that 








[Yo. 


1 to be strieken out I hone the amendmer 


ated. 
KING. 


which the Senator is 
ion against them. 


‘ir. CURTIS. I know that is true. gut I 


secutions are now pending. 


had been made to his department. 
KING. 


who initiated the prosecution thought 


those 
than 


yng more 


a 


Mr. CURTIS. Then why should any Senator object to a provi- 
in this bill which says they ean only hold out for a fair and 


sonable price? 


KING. I am making no argument in respect 


ierely trying to find out what the views of the Senator were | 
) when an organization would become a monopoly and when 
also occurred to me that | 
is a statute already upon the books which proteets the 
under- 
d him to admit that there is, how can that statute be affected 


does not 


as not monopoly. The thought 


here 


inizations for which the Senator is speaking, ; 


e measure which is now under consideration? 
se to repeal that law. 
ir. CURTIS. Up to date it does not seem to hay 


That is the point I am making. 
KING. Would it protect it a 

he statute? 
Mr. CURTIS. It 
f money 


ny more 


desire to 
purpose of 


shows a 
for the 


prevent the 
bringing a 


this 


farmers’ organizations, which were organized solely for 


‘pose of obtaining fair and reasonable prices. 


rhe Attorney General stated before the House committee that 
and we ask 


he committee amendment be defeated so the provision 


uld obey this provision if it were put in the act 


tained in the act and that 
ate and organize, and in that way secure reaso 
heir products, 
OWEN. 
ie half 


SN¢ 


[ am altogether in sympathy with them. 


are not really controlled by the antitrust law. 
now their monopolistic plans through- | 
he country, and that contributes largely to the high cost 
bring i 


antly carrying out 


ing. The big organization which can 


If the Senator will permit the suggestion, 


bv mere 


the associations of farmers 


1¢ may 


they 


to that. 


is I 


It 


of 


use 


may 
may 
nable prices 


Mr. President, I merely want to express, on 
f, a complete approval of the views which are being 
d by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis] and to say 
The big combina- 
They are | 


within 


be 


The Senator knows, of course, that the Clayton 
cet contains a provision which legalizes all the organizations | 
comtending, and prohibits any prose- 


stated, in the 
‘ ing of my remarks, that notwithstanding the Clayton Aet, | 
notwithstanding the national-defense act of August, 1917, not- 

hstanding the act read by the Senator from North Dakota, 
As I stated, I had a wire of a 
nrosecution, called the matter to the attention of the Attorney 
General, and he was unable to give me the facts, because no 


per- 
were |} 
beyond the provisions of the Clayton Act; that they were | 
a fair price; that their organization was | 
for the purpose of obtaining fair prices for their products, 
was for the purpose of obtaining an unfair price for their 


iiirm 


any 


prosecution 
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126 
aw \ Fe 
———— Gacikdedaaindadinn 
amendment, I inserted in the Recorp the veto message of Presi 


3 


ands the purchasing of products raised by the farmers 


ital 
ULE! 


se who produce and thereby discourage 





production 


y exercise control over those prices to the injury 


in 


> ator 


defit Taft to the first appearance of the 
under discussion and which has 


proviso whieh is her 
appeared in every appropria- 


tion bill since that time which makes appropriations for the 
enforcement of the antitrust laws. That message came to the 


Senate on the last day of the life of the Sixty-second Conzress, 
and of course could not icted upon here; hence the bill diee 
with al) other unfinished business of the Congress. It male i 
appearance at the special session whieh was called by Presi 
dent Wilson for April, when the appropriation bill, which hac 
failed of passage, was renewed. It came from the House wit! 
this proviso and was here opposed by a very small minority ot 
Senators under the leadership of the late lamented senior Sen 
from New Hampshire, Mr. Gallinger. President Wilson 
signed the bill and took oceasion to state—TI will not say that he 
said he regarded the previso as unconstitutional, but while lh 
regarded it as unlawful, he realized that wnless signed thi 
bill it would again fail, and he therefore concluded to sign ii 
because there was plenty of money in the previous appro 
tion for the prosecution of violations of the antitrust law 
make it practically ineffective. In other words, two Presidents 
of the United States, one a Republican and the « Deome 


I 
pe 


he 


her a 


| erat, have officially voiced the opinion that the proviso w 
| constitutional. 


| mention both these circumstances lest it mich? 


appear that the opposition to the appearance of this sort o 


legislation in 2 congressional enactment was based upon som 
partisan motive or purpose. Such is not the ease. . 
I have objected, Mr. President, to this proviso where 


has appeared, and because I have been unable to make tl 


jection effeetive I have felt it to be my duty to vote agains 
every measure containing it. My objection to it has notlrin: 


whatever to do with the elasses which it affects, with the nec 
for it, if need there be, or with the manner in thi nt 
trust laws have been executed. 

If the exception related to any other class of 
stead of relating to it were confined to 
objection would be the same. It consists in the fact that, unde 
this sort of legislation, the general of the country 
made to apply to only certain sections of the people 
other seetions are expressly excluded from its operation 

Now, I contend that it is beyond the power of the Co 


which 


people, if, ir 


classes, seetions u 


laws 


of the United States, however great its authority. to ena 
seneral legislation and make it applicable to only a part } 
people of the country. It has been done a great many times 
in fact, I think such legislation has disfigured the legislat 
history of the United States ever sin the close of the ¢ 
War. Privileges have been extended many times, and ir ‘OT 
erly, to corporate influences, combinations, and to vest 
terests. I shall not attempt to specify any particular 

this time, Suffice it to say that I always condemned the 


before I was honored with a seat in the Senate 

Fundamentally it is undemocratic and in practice 
lation of the political ery, because that is all it no 
of “ Equal rights to all and to nor 
legislation disfigured the action of Congress in behalf « 
interests so long as vested were politically mor 
erful than any other. has dis 
action since vested 


more powerfu 


if 
amo 


special privileges 
interests 


gislation 


be 


Class ie cures 


interests ceased to 


ry, just exactly as the American Tobacco Trust could, | other interests and combinations have taken their places. Bi 
ng such lew prices on tobacco that at last they drove | the principle is vicious in either case, and it ne whir 
- . Re reveewee. : : oe ean | iy judgment has more to do with the present wnsatis 
e thing that we ought to do in this country is to go far | condition of the country than any other single element, wi 
| wha le Senator is now trying to do, to protect these | +», exeeption of the effeet of the itself wpon the Iniman 
producers against injury and harm from failure of ad- race 
stration ef some officer who does not know enough to draw | Lat me read this provino: 
ne of discrimination between the two. We have to go far | al re a Ra, - a at 
d that. We have got to put a limitation upon these mo- a ees ae a ee ae) Lees 
S S é part of this money hall spent in the pro ition « ny 
es in this country as to the extent they can tax the | organization othe r than L orvan zation af public officers or 
ple of the country under the powers which they are per- | = idual other than a public off er for entering Into any combh 
bine 4 ze : . : rr agreement baving in view the increasing of wages, short 
ead to exercise under the laws as they exist. I think the hours, or bettering the conditions of labor, or for any act d 
intitrust law might as well be wiped off the statute furtherance thereof, not in itself unlawful: Provided further, ‘) 
for all the good it does. no ane of this appropriation shall be expe nded fo a , pro 
Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, E notice that in the Sixty- | PeSusers of Seas protectn Gnd sasestattens of farmers wh 
Congress, on March 4, 1914, when the veto message of | maintain a fair and reasonable price for their prodi 


President came before the House for consid 
‘sage of the bill over his veto, the present 
ieral was at that time a Member of the House, and that he 
q to override the President’s veto with this 
bill 


Mir. CURTTS. 
earings, 


Mr. HARRISON. 


[ understand that he made that 





) votes against it and 201 for it. 
Mr. THOMAS. 










statement 


eration 


provision 


and 
Attorney 


in 


in 


. I catl to the attention of the Senator also 
faet that on this prevision in the House there were only | 


2 sa Mr. President, some days ago, in discussing | 
Oposition somewhat analogous to the one presented hy this 





Let me say, Mr. President, at the outset that if any at 
were made to use or if any use were actually made of thi 
propriation fer the purpose of prosecuting such organizatior 


as are ineluded in the provise, it would be unlawfully sec, 
since the charaeter of organizations there cited is not ani « 
not under any circumstaces constitute a violation of the ant 


| trust law. Men have the right to associate, 2» combine, if you 


| please, for the purpose of doing everything which is mentioned 
in the proviso, and by so doing they violate no ‘aw whatever, 
so far as I know, either State or National. 

The difficulty with this proviso, Mr. President, is 


accomplishes 


not in what 


iit recites but in what it ally Section G of 















the Clayton Act, which I opposed, is harmless as regards its 
phraseology, but under its operation have grown up enormous 
ugeregations of inen frequently engaged in conspiracies against 





trade, as exeniplified by Nation-wide strikes, against which the 
Government can not lift a finger or does not lift a finger, be- 
cause of the exemption from the Clayton law of these classes 







of society. 

We are face to face with a threatened strike of the employees 
of all of the bituminous coal mines of the country. The senior 
Senator from New Jersey |Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] took occasion 
this morning to address the Senate upon that all-important 
subject and very graphically outlined not only the probabil- 
ities of this Nation-wide calamity .but its consequences. Need- 
less to say, both of them are appalling, as both of them are un- 
American and unjust. There 446,000 men, engaged in a great 
basic industry, protected by the provisions of the Ciayton anti- 
irust law, meet in convention, announce terms under which 
they will continue their employmrent, instruct their leaders to 
all 2 strike upon a day to be fixed; and they can do so, so far 

regards any lawful remedy, with absolute impunity. In 
every other department of life, responsibility goes with power; 
sinenability to law is the inevitable condition of the exercise 
of a business right or pursuit. We require capital to organize; 
ve give it privileges of incorporation that are just as pernicious 
and have been the source of just as much abuse as any other 
rivileges founded on legislation; but there is an element of 
esponsibility, since if my business is ruined by a process that 
rbidden by law I can summon my adversary into court, 


|, if I can prove nmry case, I can secure a judgment, and that 



















dd, it 
udzment will be in whole or in part my reimbursement. But 
the suffering inflicted upon the members of my family by an 
nization which I have never injured, consequent upon the 
hortage in coal during the winter season, and which comes 
mly to mine but to every family in the United States, how 
er serious it may be and however long continued, carries with 
{ absolutely no remedy whatever, since, under the laws of our 
country, those engaged in that sort of a conspiracy against 
rade are not even required to incorporate. 
So I say, Mr. President, it is not the phraseology of a proviso 












like this, but the construction that is placed upon it, and the 
things done under it, that make it formidable and which would 








require the repeal of both, by which I mean the proviso in this 
bill and the exemption found in the Clayton Act. I say again 
that associations of men designed to better their condition, to 





ring about “collective bargaining,” if you please, can be 

fo ed, and all those activities of men, short of conspiracies 
st trade, can be exercised in this country, always have 

i alwuvs will be. 

] s the carving out of a class—I care not what that class 









































iuay be—and making it immune from the operations of the gen- 
eri statute, I repeat, that has been the prolific source of indus- 
rial and social evils in this country for the last 50 years. The 
thing itself is what I oppose, whether the moving cause of the 
thing comes from the one or the other direction, whether it 


comes from the vested interests or from associations of men. In 
each instance the great public is the sufferer; in each instance 
ihe laws are brought into disrespect; and in each instance the 
impulse is furnished for further class legislation, either exempt- 
ne other elements from the operation of general law or increas- 
ix the privileges already enjoyed by those who are so fortunate. 

Mir. President, if this proviso should read that “no part of 
this money shall be spent in the prosecution of any organization 
n the States of North Dakota and Colorado,” no Senator within 
the sound of my voice would hesitate for a moment in char- 


eterizing it as class legislation and in voting aganst it: but 

thre » more difference, in legal effect, between such an ex- 
emp nd the one which is set forth in the proviso itself. 

| hould enact a law against highway robbery—and per- 

es of the Federal Government will extend that 

and then exempt from its operation all of the 


red nen und women of the country, no one for a moment 
sitate in pronouncing it class legislation, yet such a 

at ‘ ruld fre not a wh from the one which now con- 
I do not want to see any small organization of any sort en- 





n the very credible task of promoting the interests of its 

mer subject to prosecution by the Attorney General or by 

dy else; and if it be true, as stated by the Senator from 

Kansas, that such prosecutions now exist, then it is equally 

true that this proviso, if it be not stricken out, will not protect 

h organizations, for they are being prosecuted under statutes 
containing this proviso, thus showing that it is not operative. 


[ know that producers in this country have or have had a hard 


cessary for their well-being, because when one 


SSS SS 


there is no question about that. I know that organizations | 





part of the community organizes for a certain purpose, aimed 
the rest of the community, they also must organize as a cou; 
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defense. Such local organizations should be encouraged 
every legitimate line that will promote their welfare 
through such promotion, contribute to the general welfare, 
Mr. President, there are organizations and organizations. 


which were referred to by the Senator from North Dakot 


tl 


w 


10se that should be encouraged; those which are immun: 
must be immune, regardless of this proviso, are those 


ill be prosecuteé, as I have just stated, if they are 


prosecuted at all, whether this proviso is in the bill or not 


Only last week there was an announcement in the 


VN 


] 


press by some gentleman who declared that he represente 
organization consisting of 40 per cent of all the farmers iy 
United States in which he outlined a national program. 
that program with a great deal of interest. While I m 


n 


to prove quite as objectionable to the consumers of this count: 


1istaken, I am free to confess that if it is carried out it 


to the great mass of the people—as is the present steel] 
That is the sort of an organization, Mr. President, that ; 


be but is not included in the Clayton Act; that is the sort « 


organization that will escape under the practical applicat 
provisos like this; while those with which Senators 

cerned will, independently of the law, continue as they h 
fore; in other words, the public construction given to tl 


Cc 


give immunity to the huge organizations that are quite as ; 


eptions, the practical operation of affairs under then 


interfere with the normal flow of business and of o) 


Cc 


ffairs as are institutions which are known as combinatio 


apital. If 40 per cent of all the agriculturists of the 


States lay down a national program which virtually 
the nationalization of what they call the national reso 


the country—which, in my judgment, necessarily includes | 
f 


arm in the United States—and then place the force 


I 


organization behind it, and, by the power which that org 
ion represents, virtually defy the antitrust laws of the « 


1 
[ 
t 


hen their success is absolutely certain, especially in 
he other consideration that there is no corresponding 


sibility. 


] 


Mr. President, it has been said by one of the Sena 
receded me that this is no time to change laws; that 


not an occasion for interfering with or altering those con 
which have prevailed in the last few years. I wish 
agree with that view of things. My mind would be a gr 


¢ 
1 


inasmuch as the events of every week demonstrate the | 
f individual organizations, and bring forcibly to us, eith 


asier. My own view is that inasmuch as every day now 


I 


is face to face with the consequences of our past legis 


object lessons in existence or those which are sure to come 


t 
( 
t 
( 
( 


t 


hey can accomplish, and propose to accomplish, under | 


‘ial privileges and exemptions given to them by the sta 


he United States, now is the time of all times to wi 
*xcrescenses from our statute books, and get back to 


he 


1d level where all legislation was designed for the ben 


he punishment of every citizen, high and low, of every n 


woman in the United States, of all classes and condit 


I 


( 


nen. 
Mr. President, the consumers, the noncombatants 


country, the men upon whose shoulders rests the burde) 


taxation, the people who have to pay for every rise in 


( 


f living, constitute 90 per cent of the people of the 


States, and they are entitled to a little consideration 


] 


They are not very well organized; they may never be; | 


1ands of their representatives in the two Houses of © 


resources are not absolutely inexhaustible, and when tli 


t 


they stagger under it and fall, the Nation falls, and all 


( 


he Nation breaks. When the burden becomes so gl 
+ 


‘lasses whose favor we so earnestly seek and whose 


need so badly will cease to be classes, because the Nati 
will have undergone collapse. 


I 
( 
( 
( 


] 


The papers announced a day or two ago that the fai 
he traction lines of Washington were to be increase 
‘ent after the ist of November—that is to say, fre! 
ents. The Ist of November is getting to be the most 
lay in the calendar. All the coal mines are going to 
ity fares are going to be raised 40 per cent. What 
1appen I suppose will be announced in due seuson. 


riding to his business and back home, paying two fare 
will have his general expense increased $14.60 every ye 


( 


‘ 
« 
( 


i 


»f the companies is prosperous, paying dividends, I und 
ind has asked for no increase, but it gets it just the sal 
ther seems to be a bankrupt concern, water-logged wi 
ssues of stock and bonds, trying to keep out of the band 


receiver, and has appealed to the commission for help, 





commission has finally concluded to give if, but at th 











he consuming It is an outrage, and it is one of these 
rages that are spread as thin as possible, and then spread 
er the whole community. The man who pays 2 cents addi- 
nal pays but little attention to it at the time, but every day 
ans an aggregate increase of revenue to these companies of 
sands upon thousands of dollars. That is but the 
things that are placed upon the broad backs of the con- 
ing public, due 1 the increasing demands from these 
es protected by our statutes any of the consequences 
hich others are exposed. 


publi 


one ot 


0 


from 


pe, Mr. President, that the Senate of the United States 
have the courage to begin right here and strike out this 
ation. I have no doubt that it is true, as stated by the 
or from North Dakota |[Mr. Gronna], that many viola- 
of the antitrust law by some of the corporations of the 





ry either have not been prosecuted, or have not been prop- 
prosecuted. I think there is no deubt about that; but, Mr. 
dent, that may be a fact and at the same time constitute 
y poor argument. it is a fact, unquestionably, but 1 am 
ble to apply it the consideration of this question Che 
ly is not to continue an exception, thereby creating a 
i class, but to ascertain why the law not entorced 
ust everybody, and if there be reasons why it is not so en 
ed which we that is 
lative House should 


To 


ret Oo is 


t 


remove, the the 


and the 


and 


Senate 


ascertain 


the 


can 
course which 
House, Mr. President, when this question came before it, 
viva voce vote struck out this provise, and then some one 
anded a record vote. If there is anything that the average 
tor or Congressman likes to dodge on anything of this sort, 


a record vote. Nobody takes account of the viva vece vote, 
hen a man’s name is called he has either got to vote or 
and when the viva voce vote was called for upon it the 


dment was overwhelmingly defeated in the House. 
iat, Mr. President, was not an entirely creditable perfor 
ice, If the House were not a body of equal power and 
ity with this, I should speak of it in more expressive terms. 
it is not only not a creditable performance, but it is net an un- 
performance, It happens many times. JI am teld that 
the Congress increased the salaries of its own Members, 
rangement was very carefully made whereby a record vote 
avoided, Every Senator and Member wanted the extra 
00, but he did not want to go on record as wanting it. Con- 
iently refuge was taken in the viva voce vote. Now, that 
be successful, but it is not manly. It may be politics, but 
right. We either should do here what we are willing 

our constituencies with or not do it 

far as I am concerned, I am not particular how the 
en upon this particular amendment, so long as it is suc- 
| have gone on record a number of times concerning 


LLG 


vote 


1 IT am quite willing to go on record again. I repeat that 
the beginning or the effort to begin the right legislative 


ané do away with this unfortunate practice of listening 
privilege whispering in our ears from all sources and 
Y and more successful as time passes. 
TOWNSEND. Mr. President, it seems to me that th 
Appropriations has acted wisely in proposing 
endment to the pending bill. The House provision tem- 
so far as this appropriation is concerned, suspends 
It does indirectly what Congress ought to have 
ge to do directly, if it is right to have legisla- 
ll not with my vote to enforce laws against 
s of the people and not against the others. The anti- 
VS are good laws, and they should be either enforced im- 
or repealed. Senators do not dare to repeal them, 
in not to hesitate to provide for a partial enforcement 
[t is proposed by the House provision to make an 
lation for enforcing the Sherman antitrust law and then 
de that the money shall not be used in enforcing it in 


nore 


t law s, 
class 


consent 


ases. This procedure brings about a contempt for law. 
mply a recognition of class distinctions, and we ars 
£ to-day more from that fact than from almost any 
ieve it is true that a great many of the organizations 


© established by farmers are perfectly innocuous, are 
helpful, and, in my judgment, do not violate any law; 

they do, then those laws ought to be amended, and it 

it to be done directly. If the laws prevent desirable com- 
(ions by either farmers or laborers or manufacturers, then 
should be amended so as to permit good combinations, and 
now there are such, and they should be encouraged. I am 
ready to revise the trust laws, but am not willing to permit 
“voritism in their enforcement. But no Senator uninfluenced 
'Y Dolitical considerations, it seems to me, can stand in this 


] 






Cha 





mber and advocate a law for one class of the people which | 
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| cut [Mr. McLean], which I transfer to the Senator from 








is not applicable to all of then if von want te encourags is 
antagonism and class distinction you can encourage it no mor 
than by this kind of legislation. 

I have opposed this character of exceptional legislation é 
since I have been in Congress, because it has seemed to to 
be instrumental in creating the mest serious wrongs a the 
ereatest dangers. But this House provision is not intend 
relieve the farmers of the country They are put into th 
sop in an effort to make it more popular and respectab!l I 
know that the farmers themselves do not want to do anythi 
that is contrary to the public welfare. They are public-s] ¢ 
and if proper organizations are denied existence by the existing 
antitrust laws, I repeat that those laws should be amended 
But I submit that it is an improper and a cowardly thing ae 
to exempt from a general law ‘rtain classes of our peoT id 
vermit them, if that is what they are seekin ind 1 det ha 
is What farmers are seeking—to do thing which wou h 
unlawful for others to do. 

Mr. EDGE. Will the Senator yield 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Certainly. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President. does not that always form a f 
invitation really to attempt to go in opposition to the Clayt 
Act when we specifically and directly exempt them? Is it no 
more or less by inference an invitation that they can go aheas 

ithout fear of prosecution? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I think it is. I have no doubt abou 
myself Such exemptions as these in the past have not beer 
benefit to labor. I believe that they have been injurious to 
and I am sure that any special provision now for any class o 
our people will result in injury rather than benefit rhe country 
is suffering from lawlessness. Why encourage the evil? 

| have no doubt this amendment will be defeated if a vote 
taken on it. Very many amendments of this character hav: 
been defeated, and I think Senators who have cast votes o1 
similar provisions in the past have realized that an injury 
rather than a benefit was done, especially to the people 
whole If a thing is wrong for one man to do, it is wrong fo 
all men to do it, and honest men are not demanding specia 
privileges 

Mr. President, I have understood that there were son 
being considered for the purpose of making a distinction bei wee 
the efforts of people whe are operating under the provision 
that would be affected by the Sherman antitrust law, or th 
Clayton law, so as to classify combined activities and separate 
these which are clearly beneficial from those which ought be 
prohibited. - Will it be contended that any act which labor 
might do, or which farmers might do, however detrimental t 
the public welfare, would be perfectly lawful and oug! 
exempted from the operations of the general law? I do not thinl 
the farmers themselves want any such provision adopted ] 
have not been notified by any of farmer constituents that 
they want this exemption from a general statute. They nt 
only their legitimate rights, and i! iv statute denies them these 


it should be repealed. egislation thev w 
for it, and we ea 


the issue by an exemption in 


When they want 
i upon il merit 


priation b ffecting 


. 4 ¢ wat ‘ 
consider it Sand ? { (le 


ail af tt 


law which should be universal in its application 

So, Mr. President, I shall vote for the committe ‘ rhie 
believing it is proper and consistent with an honest effort t 
serve all the people of the United States impartially) Man} 
times have class legislation and partial enforcement of 
risen to plague the country. Can Congress afford to dl 
trouble? If the people’s representativ« would sé heir 
constituents with the same zeal that they empk ng 
after their individual political fortunes the dist erween 
capital and labor, between the masses and the class« \ be 
lessened and a greater respect for law would ex 

Mr. HARRISON. I ask for the yeas and nays, Mr. Preside 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McNary i ch 
The question is on agreeing to the committee ar dime 
page 29, on which the yeas ald nays are requested. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceed 
to call the rofl. 

Mr. MYERS (when his name was called) Has the Se 


from Connecticut [Mr. MCLEAN] voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not. 

Mr. MYERS. I have a pair with the Senator from Connecti- 
Ne 
braska [Mr. Hircucock] and vote “ yea. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). I have 
general pair with the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Bec! 
WAM]. As he is absent, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). I transfer wm; 
pair with the senior Senator from North Dnkota { Mr. NeCum- 
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The 
Mr. 


‘ 


* clerk 


al 


amendment 
ERS 


. } 
reat 


MY 


it 


nd insert 


or Sel 


Mr. 


miter from 


President, 


offer 


an 


in lieu thereof the word “ agent.” 
The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 


as amended was agreed to. 


amendment 


Arkansas [Mr. Rosprinson 


vo \é 

\ { NDE RWOOD (when his name was called). I wish to 
sunounce that I have a pair with the junior Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. HaArpDINe which I transfer to the senior Senator from 
Lex i} Mr. CuLnt RSON | and vote “ 70h.” 

MM WOLCOTT (when his Rame was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Indiana [Mr. WarTson], 
and in his absen ] withhold InN vote 

The roll call having been concluded, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I desire to announce the absence of my 
colleague, the senior Senator from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD], 

0 is absent on official business. He is paired with the junior 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. ELKINS]. 

M FLETCHER. I have a general pair with the junio 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. Barr], and in his absence I with- 
hold Vy vote 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I have a pair with the junior Sena- 
tor from Kentucky [Mr. STANLEY]. I transfer that pair to the 
junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. NEwsBEerRy] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. PENROSE (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
observe that the senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WI- 
LIAMS] has not voted. As I have had for many years a standing 
pair with that Senator, I will withdraw my vote. 

Mr. CURTIS. T have been requested to announce the follow- 
ne pairs: 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. ELKkINns] with the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD]: 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. FERNALD] with the Senator 

rom South Dakota [Mr. JOHNSON]; and 

The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses] with the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr, MARTIN]. 

Mr. KING. The Senator from Louisiana [Mr. RANspELL], the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hitrcucock], the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. RoBinson], the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
Smiruj, the Senator from Nevada [Mr, HENDERSON], the Sena- 
tor from Arizona |Mr. ASHuRST], the Senator from Tennessee | 
| Mr. SuHrecps], the Senator from Nevada [Mr. PrrtMAn], and the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. WAtsH] are detained from the Sen- 

te on official business 

Mr. McCKELLAR. The Senator from South Dakota | Mr. Joun- 
SON] is absent on account of illness in his family. The Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore], the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
jones}, the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr, Owen], the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Rrep], the senior Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. BeckHAM], and the junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
STANLEY] are absent on pulJic business. 

The result was announced—yeas 28, nays 51, as follows: 

YEAS—28 
RP Kellogy New Smoot 
Calde King Pag Sterling 
Cham Knox Phipp Thomas 
Col Lodge Poindext Townsend 
Dillis it MecNat Pomeren Underwooc 
Edg Myers Sherman Wadsworth 
Frelingl Nelso: Smith, Md, Warren 
NAYS—31 

Bran 2 (,ronna La Follett: Simmons 
Cappe Harris Lenroot Smith, Ga 
Cumm Harrison McKellar Smith, 8. C 
Curtis Jones, Wash Norris Spencer 
Dial Kendrick Nugent Swanson 
Fall Kenyon Overman Trammell 
ir Keyes Phelan Walsh, Mas 
ty Kir Sheppard 

NOT VOTING—57. 
As Hale Martin Smith, Ari 
La Harding Mose: Stanley 
ankle Hend ‘rson Newber: Sutherland 
Beckh: Ilitchecock Owen Walsh, Mont, 
Cull Johnson, Calif Penrose Watson 
ek Johnson, S. Dak Pittman Williams 
j Jones, N. Mex Ransdel! Wolcott 
] McCormic! Reed F 
Gert MeCuml« Robinson 
Gor McLean Shields 

so the endment was rejected. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I have an amendment, which 
I send to the desk. It is a slight matter. We will have to re- 
consider one amendment in order to insert the word “ agent ” 
in place of the word “ clerk,” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the vote where- 
by the amendment was heretofore agreed to will be recon- 
sidered. The Secretary will state the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming 

The SecRETARY. On page 36, in line 18, strike out the word | 


and ask 


2| 


|} be a member of any organization of policemen or patrolmen 


| 
| 
| 
| 


SS SS ssc SSS 


|} prescribed. 


| the amendment, but I wish to say that I am entirely in s 









The Secretary. Add a new section, as follows: 

Sec, 5. That no money, now, heretofore, or hereafte: 
y the Congress for the pay, salaries, or maintenance of the t 
police department of the Mi tropolita police force of the Dist: 
Columbia, shall be paid to any member, oflicer, policeman, or pa 


of such force or such department of ‘the District of Columbia wi 


affiliated, directly or indirectly, with any other labor organizat 
any branch or body of organized labor; and that the auditor 
District of Columbia and the Auditor of the Treasury Departme 
all other auditors and auditing officials of the United States Gove: 
be, and are hereby, ordered, directed, and commanded not to a) 
approve any claims, warrants, or vouchers for services by any 
member, officer, policeman, or patrolman under such circumstance 
that the Treasurer of the United States and all other officials are h 
ordered, directed, and commanded not to pay or cash any claim, y 
or voucher of any such member, officer, policeman, or patroln 
such circumstances. 

That all auditing and disbursing officials of the District of (. 
and of the United States Government shall he governed in th: 
and orders herein set forth, made, and provided by such activ: 
premises as may be taken and such notice as may be given by the B 
of Commissioners of the District of Columbia and it. shall be th 
of such board to notify and keep informed all necessary auditing 
disbursing officials of the District of Columbia and of the United st 
from time to time, of the names of all such members, officers, polic 
and patrolmen of such police department or such police force as yn 
members of any such organization of policemen as is herein described 
























Mr. WARREN, Mr. President, IT feel that it is my dut 
chairman of the committee, to make a point of order a: 







pathy with the object stated, and if it were on some pil!) 
contained legislation T would not make the objection. 1 

a matter that can be considered in a deficiency appropriation | 
and I am therefore compelled to make the point of or 
against it. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I should like to say 
about the point of order. 

Mr. WARREN. TI withhold the point of order for tha 
pose, 

Mr. MYERS. TI have given that question some though 
occurs to me that the amendment does not change existing | 
but is merely a limitation upon the expenditure of money ap; 
priated by Congress. J Rave always understood that it is y. 
missible to put an amendment upon an appropriation bill wi 
is merely a limitation upon the expenditures of moneys ap) 
priated by Congress. That is my understanding of the ru! 
and I think this is merely a limitation upon the expenditur 
money appropriated by Congress. For that reason I hav 
of the opinion that it would not be out of order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any appropriation 
bill providing pay for the Metropolitan police of the Dist: 
Columbia? 

Mr. WARREN. I desire to say that that is the par 
point on which I base my point of order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is no appropriation 
Metropolitan police? 

Mr. WARREN. There is not. I renew my point of orc 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The point of order is sust: 
If there had been an appropriation for that purpose i: 
bill, the amendment would be in order. 

Mr. POMERENE. TI send to the desk the following 
ment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read th: 
posed amendment. 

The Secrerary. Add a new section as follows: 


































DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR. 

Natural-gas supplies of the Northern Appalachian States: I 
investigation of the stage of exhaustion, the amounts remaining 
able in the ground, and the probable life of the natural-ga 
tributary to the cities of Ohio, western New York, western I’ 
sylvania, West Virginia. and eastern Kentucky, there is her 
priated the sum of $15,000, to be expended under the direction 
Director of the United States Geological Survey. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I should be glad to yot 
bill which earries that item, if it came as a separate me: 
but I am compelled to make a point of order against the a1 
ment. 

Mr. POMERENE. Will not the Senator withhold thi 
of order for a moment? 

Mr. WARREN. I will withhold it while the Senato 
dresses the Senate. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, as everyone familiar W: 
the subject knows, there is considerable gas territory 'n UO) 
and West Virginia and western Pennsylvania. A large portion 
of our industrial cities are supplied with natural gas, not on! 
for industrial purposes but for housekeeping purposes. [ran- 
chises are granted by the different municipalities to differen 
companies. There has been a good deal of difference of opil 
as to what price should be paid for the gas, and during the las’ 
10 years, to my certain knowledge, there have been different 
representations as to the amount of natural-gas territory an 





las! 
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pply which can be produced, not only at the present time 

future years. As a result, many of the cities ar 

as to what ought to be dene. 

iis proposed amendment simply asks for a preliminary sur 
{ have taken up the subject with the United States Geo 


e un 


| Survey, and they advise me that they have no fund: 
hatever with which to have the survey made. Similar 
vs have been made in the past in the Texas-Oklahoma 


ry and the Kansas territory, possibly in some others, and 
formation which they have gathered, while not mathema 


ertain, of course, has been of very great value to those 
inities. 
ope the Senator can see his way clear not to insist on the 


of order. I hope he will consent to have the amendment 
ed. It will no doubt go to conference; and if any reaso: 

to Senators then why it should not be permitted to r¢ 
in the bill, of course I shall make no objection, but I mak« 
now to the good nature of the chairman of the com- 
him to let it go in the bill under these 


ppeal 

e and ask cireul 

Ir. WARREN. It is not a matter of good nature at all Ii 
nere matter of a construction of the rules of the Senate. 
ve no pleasure but really have pain in insisting upon th 
of order. 

Vir. POMERENE. 


I am very 


The Senator smiles when he says he has 

sorry he feels that he must make this ob- 
he VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair must sustain the point 
rder if itis made. It is not estimated for. 

\Ir. POMERENE. I observe an expression of pain on the face 
ie Vice President at the same time. 

\ir. CHAMBERLAIN. I desire to offer an amendment. 
e 19, between lines 23 and 24, I move to insert the following: 

extra and special services performed by a United States district 

Clarence L. Reames, of Portland, Oreg., in the prosecution of 
cases in the northern district of California and in the western 

trict of Washington, pursuant to the request of the Attorney General 

ng the years 1916 and 1917, $2,000. 

WARREN. I wish to say to the Senator offering the 

endment that that was considered in the committee, and there 
some question whether it should go in or not. I am per- 
ly willing, if the Senator wishes, to let it go in the bill and 

to conference. 

Ir. CHAMBERLAIN. I should like to have it go to confer- 

because I am satisfied the Attorney General will recom- 
dit, in view of statements that he has already made about it 


nat 
nev, 


\Tr 
Mir. 


‘he amendment was agreed to. 
ie bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the | 
endments were concurred in. 
lhe amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bi! 
be read a third time. 
le bill was read the third time and passed. 
RESERVATIONS TO TREATY OF PEACE WITH GERMANY. 


lr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I desire to have printed a 
' of suggested compromise reservations for the treaty 
These represent efforts of the different Senators 
et together on some line of reservations on which a majority 
agree. 

well known, I 


peace, 
1 
Kl 


\S 18 


think, no one claims to-day that the 
can go through without reservations. It is necessary 
ecure 64 votes to put the treaty through. In order to 
re those 64 votes it is necessary that some reservations be 
reed upon. Those which I present, while not being reserva- 
s that have been agreed upon in every respect and in each 
il, do represent the effort to agree of those who might be 
(| mild reservationists and those who desire most radical 
ations. I ask that they may be printed in the Recorp 
the proceedings of to-day, so that we may have them before 
during the consideration of this matter to-morrow. 
Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, in addition to printing them 
he Recorp, would it not be well to have them printed as 
s are printed, and laid on the desks of Senators? 


t 


MI . MCCUMBER. I have no objection, if the Senator wishes 
cone, 
PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kirsy in the chair). The 


Viutlons will be printed. 

NLT. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I that the resery: 
ollered by the Senator from North Dakota may be read 
one PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pro- 

sec. reservations being read? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, before that done I 
ould like to ask the Senator from North Dakota whether we 
‘re to understand from his statement that he is offering these 
reservations not only on his own behalf but on behalf of other 
§ senators who have agreed to them? 


ask 


is 


|r 


Mr. McCUMBER. I will scarcely say that, Mr. President 
Many of them we have agreed upo1 ‘To others there are some 
Slight objections, I will say, upon my own part and some o 


the part of others. These represent rather the effort to gei 
together, perhaps, as nearly as we shall be able to get toget] 
until we may decide the matter in the ¢ mittee on Foreig 
ielations. I have no objection to their being read. 








Phe PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary 
propose dt reservations. 

the Secretary read as follow 

SUGGESTED Co ‘ RES! 
rN¢ I \ I A% I 
_1. That the United States understands, and » construs 1 
tl in case of notik withdrawal from the league of nations, pl 
vided in said article, the United St; shall be the le j 
whether all its international obligations and a t obligati 
the said covenant have been fulfilled. 
CONCEI ING ARTI 
rhe United States assumes no obligation to pres¢ the territo 
integrity or political independence of any other country or to interfe1 
in controversies between nations, whether members of the league o 
not, under the provisions of article 10, or to employ the military and 
naval forces of the United States under any article of the treaty for 
purpos unless in any particular case the Congress which, under th 
Constitution, has the sole power to declare war or authorize the employ 
ment of the military and naval forces of the United States, shall, by t 
‘ joint resolution, so declare 
CONCERNING DOMESTIC QUESTIONS 
fhe United States reserves to itself exclusively the ri to de I 
what questions are within its domestic jurisdiction, and iré th 
ill domestic and political questions relating to its internal affairs, i 
cluding immigration, coastwise traffic, the tariff, commerce, and a 
other domestic questions, are solely within the jurisdiction of th 
United States and are not, under this treaty, submitted in any wa 
either to arbitration or to the consideration of the council or the as 
embly of the league of nations or to the decision or recommendatio 
of any other power, 
CONCERNING THE MONROE DOCTRIN 

4. The United States does not bind itself to submit for arbitratio 

or inquiry by the assembly or the council any question which, in the 


judgment of the United States, depends upon or involves its long-estab 

lished policy commonly known as the Monroe doctrine. Said doctrine 

to be interpreted by the United States alone and is hereby declared 

to be wholly outside the jurisdiction of said league of nations: and it 

preserved unaffected by any provision in said treaty contained 
CONCERNING SHANTUNG 


is 


5. The United States refrains from entering into any agreement on i 
part in reference to the matters contained in articles 156, 157, and 158 
and reserves full liberty of action in respect to any controvye which 
may arise in relation thereto 
CONCERNING VOTE OF DOMINIONS (WHERE NEITHER PR 

NOR DOMINION PARTY TO DISPUT! 

6G. The United States reserves the right, upon the submission of any 
dispute to the council or the assembly, to object to any member and its 
self-governing dominions, dependencis or possessions haying in th 
iggregate more than one vote; and in case such objection is made the 


United States assumes no ob] 





gation to be bound by any election, finding 


or decision in which such member and its said dominions, dependencies, 
and possessions have in the aggregate cast more than one vote. 


( ‘CERNING VOTES Ol DOMINIONS (WHERE PRINCIDPAI ( 


DOMINION PARTY DISPUTE) 

7. That the United States understands and construes the words “ d 
pute between members” and the words “dispute between parties,” i 
article 15 to mean that a dispute with a self-governing dominion, colon 
or dependency represented in the ussembly is a dispute with the don 
nant or principal member represented therein and that a dispute with 


1s ro 





such dominant or principal member is a dispute with all of its selt 
governing dominions, colonies, or dependencies ; and that the exclusion 
of the parties to the dispute provided in the last paragraph of said 


article will cover not only the dominant or pri 
dominions, colonies, and dependencies. 


Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, so that reservations 
that have been offered the form of resolutions may all ay 
pear in the Recorp together, I ask unanimous consent that ther 
be printed in the Recorp, following the proposed reservations 
the reservations presented by the Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. LopGEe] on behalf of the majority of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, the reservations heretofore offered by the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. McCumesBer] September 15, the 
reservations and amendments suggested by the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Knox] on June 12, the reservations of the 


1 
ilso 


pal member, but 


the se 


in 


on 


Senator from Missouri [Mr. SPeENcER] under date of June 9 
the reservations of the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Smirn] o 
October 2, and the reservations of the Senator from Nev 
|Mr. PrrTMAN] under date of August 20. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there obje« 

Mr. OVERMAN. I ask that all of these reser 0 
printed in one document and laid on the desks of S s 
morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. POMERENE. If it is the purpose of the Senate io re] 
these reservations it seems to me thi ll of them should 
reprinted. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I think they ought to be reprinted togeth 
and laid upon the desks of Senators 

Mr. POMERENE. Some reservations were offered by the 


senior Senator from Colorado [Mr. THomas 
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Vr. SMOOT I 
been prn red 

Mr. POMERENE. 1 
them 


Mr 


to the Senator that they have already 


Will sa 


knoe but it is proposed here to reprint 
McK ELLAR 


ad l ao no lhe rst ind 


Chey ought to be printed in the REcorD 
that the Senator’s request would 
«te | In 
OVERMAN. Ne 
the REco 
IRENI 


~ or 


They have already been ordered 


POMI Also, certain reservations were presented 
Maine [Mr. Hate}. 1 
former Justice Hughes; and I think, as I 
certain reservations were presented by the 
Minnesota [Mr. KELLOGG}. 
Mr. Pre I have here the 
presented by the Senator 
date of July 24 I present the 
imous-consent request. I also 
iator from Colorado [Mr. THomas]} 
ask that they take the same course. 
RTIS Mr. President, if these reservations are to be 
isk that all the reservations which have been pro- 
merely a part of them be printed and laid on the 


from think those 
that 
or from 
rvations 
from 
n to 


sident, res 


present 
by the Se 


‘ } 
» of October 11, and 


ING OFFICER. The Chair understands that the 
made was to have all these reservations 
the Recorp. Now, there seems to be another sugges- 
it they shall all be printed as one document and laid on 
s of Senators. Is that the idea? 
My request applies to the document 
nid on the desks of Senators. 
OT. Mr. President, it me that if we are 
them al! together as a document it would be suffi- 
cient for every Senator to have them all together in that form. 
All of them, I think, have been printed in the Recorp already. 
What the Senators want is to have them handy, so that they can 
them at If they are published in a document, that 
is the proper way and the best way for Senators to see all of the 
reservations 
fhe PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senato: 
cluding these reservations in the Recorp? 
Mr. SMOOT. I want to ask the Senator making the request 
he will not change it so as to have them printed as a docu- 


first 


desk 
Mr. CURTIS. 
» be | 


Mr. SM¢ 


which is 


seems to 


voing to p 


Fei tO once 


object to in- 


Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I thought they ought to be 
printed in both ways, for this reason: The document is only im- 
mediately available to Senators until it is mailed out, while 
invthing that appears in the ConGRESSIONAL Record goes to the 
country, and gives everyone the benefit of the comparison of the 
That was my object. 
course I recognize that fact, and I say 
that I understand that all of them have already 
been printed in the Recornp; but if the Senator really thinks that 
it is necessary, and as we are paying no attention anyhow to what 
we put in the Recorp, I have not any objection if the Senator 
desires to have it done. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I think at the present time it is becoming 
more important than it was at the time they were offered. 

SMOOT. It is understood, then, that all of the reserva- 
ery kind and character shall be printed not-only in the 
ip but also in document form 

‘he PRESIDING OFFICER, All the reservations, and then 

tl ! shall not only be included in the 
be printed as one document and laid 
Does the Chair hear any objection? 
Aliso in the Rrcorp and in this docu- 


iriou reservations. 
Mi SMOOT Of 


to the sSenatol 


will 


he ‘eservations 
that they shall 
desks of Senators 
PITTMAN one 
Vidic 1e 
‘RESIDING OFFICER 
reservations as a 


é Senate 


Shall this reach to 
public document—the Chair 


What the 


SULSesStION 


document? 
question ? 
SMOOT. I 


the pleasure of 


te on that 
understood ti 
printed as a document. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I that they 
printed as a Senate document and laid on the ds sks of Senators. 
so that Senators can compare them and them without 
having to refer to the Recorp. 

Che PRESIDING OFFICER. The only difference seems to be 
that Senute documents are exclusively for the use of Senators, 
while publ out to the various the 
country. 

Mr. OVERMAN I 
trocument, 

The PRESTIING 


} 
ordered 


senator to request that 


they 
senate 


requested pe 


examine 


documents O 


libraries in 


only wanted them printed as a Senate 


OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
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| Whereas the Congress of the United States in declaring, 


the j 


| it will 


| complete peace ; 


OCTOBER ?{. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I desire to p 
and have printed and lie on the table to be printed with the , 
reservations in the document that was ordered printed 
afternoon what is intended to be proposed by me as an addit 
paragraph to the resolution of ratification. 

The PRESIDING OFFICDR. Without 
ordered. All reservations presented up to 


objection, it 
this time , 


| printed as a document and also in the Rrcorp. 


The reservations are as follows (S. Doe. No. 139): 


Senate resolntion 76 


Mr. KNOx submitted the following resoluti 

Committee on Foreign Relation 
pursuat 
exclusive authority under the Constitution, the existence of 
of war between the United States and the Imperial German 
ment, solemnly affirmed that the Imperial! Government has 
mitted repeated acts of war against the Government and th: 
of the United States” that a state of war had been thrust up 

by that Government, and thereupon formally pledged th. 

military and national resources of the country “ to bring th 
to a successful termination ’'; and 

fhereas the Senate of the United States, being a coequal ] 

treaty-making power of this Government, and therefore 

responsible for any treaty which is concluded and ratified, 
concerned over the draft treaty of peace negotiated at Ve 
which it is proposed to end our victorious war and is gr 
pressed by the fact that its provisions appear calculated 

upon us undesirable and far-reaching covenants inimical to o 

institutions under the penalty that failing to accept thes 

continue in a state of war while our ecobelligerents shal! be 
and enjoying its blessings; that it is proposed to make us 
to a league of nations, under a plan as to which the peop! 

United States have had neither time to examine and consi 

opportunity to express regarding it a matured and deliberat 

ment, whereas the treaty may be easily so drawn as to per: 
making of immediate peace, leaving the question of the est 
ment of a league of nations for later determination; and 
treaty as drawn contains principles, guaranties, and unds 
obliterative of legitimate race and national aspirations, oppr: 

Weak nations and peoples, and destructive of human prog: 

liberty: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Senate of the United States will regard 
adequate for our national needs and as completely respounsiv 
duties and obligations we owe to our cobelligerents and to hum 
peace treaty which shall assure to the United States and its 
the attainment of those ends for which we entered the war, and 
look with disfavor upon all treaty provisiens going 
these ends. 

2. That sinee the people of the United States have themselves 
mined and provided in their Constitution the only ways in whic! 
Constitution may be amended, and since amendment by treaty st 
tion is not one of the methods which the people have so prescril 
treaty-making power of the United States has no authority ¢t 
a treaty which in effect amends the Constitution of the United 
and the Senate of the United States can not advise and consent 
treaty provision which would have such effect, if enforced. 

3. That the Senate advises, in accordance with its constituti 
right and duty, that the great paramount if not sole duty 
peace conference is quickly to bring all the belligerents a fu 
that to this end the treaty shall be so draw: 
permit any nation to reserve without prejudice to itself for 
separate and full consideration by its people the question of an 
of nations; that neither such an article nor the exercise of th 
reserved thereunder, whether at the time of signature, the tim: 
fication, or at any other time, shall affect the substance of th 
tions of Germany and its cobelligerents under the treaty, 
validity of signature and ratification on their behalf; and 
indispensable participation by the United States in matters co 
the league covenant shall, pending the entry of the United Stat 
the league, be accomplished through diplomatic commissions whi 
be created with full power in the premises. 

4. That this resolution indicates and gives notice of the lir 
the present obligations against the United States in which the § 
of the United States is now prepared to acquiesce by consen 
the ratification of a treaty embodying peace conditions that | 
found otherwise acceptable to its judgment, and that the adopt 
the peace conference of the foregoing reasonable limitations a! 
tions will facilitate the early acceptance of the treaty of p 
the Senate of the United States, will in nowise interfere w 
league of nations as between 


i 


these countries prepared to rat 
treaty without further consideration, and will afford such a ma 
tion of real respect for the wishes of a great people 4s can ! 
more firmly to cement the friendship already existing between « 
and our cobelligerents. 

5. That, finally, it shall be the declared policy of our Gov 
in order to meet fully and fairly our obligations to ourselves 
the world, that the freedom and peace of Burope being again 
ened by any power or combination of powers, the United Stat 
regard such a situation with grave concern as a menace to | 
peace and freedom, will consult with other powers affected with 
to devising means for the removal of such menace, and will, th 
sity arising in the future, carry out the same complete acc 
cooperation with our chief cobelligerents for the defense ¢ 
zation 


ition 86 


, 1 
epenate resol 


Mr. Spencer submitted the following resolution, which was 


lie over under the rule: 
Resolved, That the Senate approaches the consideration of th 
of nations with entire sympathy and in the earnest desire to coo! 


| as fully as it may in thus establishing and preserving the peace 


world. : - . 

That in the interest of a frank and full understanding with th: 
nations of the world, and particularly with the signatory nation 
covenant itself, candor and friendship alike require that the danz 
future misunderstanding should as far as possible be eliminated, an’ i 
that end the following declarations should be clearly and defi! ) 
made : 








That the Monroe doctrine is an essential national poli 

united States, and that the necessity and extent of its applicatio 

) letermined alone by the United Stat: 

asion for interpretation may from time to time arise and with 
r i t, on the part of any other nation. 


ement al matters to 


rence, direct or indir 


d. That internal questions entirely domestic in character, | 
ition and tariff, notwithstanding certain international 
may from time to time naturally be connected therewith, 


to be determined entire 









nae ircumstan questions for settlement under th« 

ie i I Lions 

Phat inasmuch the United States is governed by a 
the provisior ( which are supreme and controlling 

r every t, legislative, executive, or judicial, and by 





the country in which they 


ari 
proy 


m it is expressly provided that the power either to declare 











! n two y rs is vested exclusively in 
of the United States, it is apparent that the United 8S 
d itself In lvance to either make war in the future or 
my or Nay into otber lands for purposes of control, 
f war, without the xpr authorization of Congress at 
therefore, whether the United States, as the necessity f 
future 1 y rise, shall by any military or naval 
t i maintaining any ot the provisions of the league of a 
tter which the ¢ ress upder the provisions of the Constitut 


United States is, and must ©. entirely free to determine by 











whicl 


dgment is at the time consistent with the n nd 
i t! American pecopit 
Reseryatior vy M | 
Son f \ ‘ in , 
th tl fo ng reset tic 
rpretatio ! to } i 
i 
evn \ QD ol I I 
shall hay ty 1 given provided in ti 
nant, the power giving the hoti yall cea t i 
gue, or subject t the ob! itions of the covenat 
t the time specified in the notice, notwithstanding 
finding of the onfulfillment of any international « 
obligation under said covenant Previded, however, Thi 
1] shall not relea the power from any debt or liabi 
urred. 
d. That questions relating to immigration, or 
n imports, where such questions do not arise « if 
engagement, are questions of domestic poli ad t 
er questions which, te t 
domestic jurisdict » be subm 1 
ion or action of the leagu f tions or of g 
d. That the meaning { COV il 
tions is that the United States of Amer does not relinquis 
ymnal attitud toward purely American questions, and I 
i by said covenant to submit it policies egarding « 
it deems to be purely American questions to the leagu 


or any of its agencies, and that the United States of Ameri 
s¢ and prevent any acquisition by any non 





in the Western Hemisphere 
h. That the meaning of article 10 of the covenant « 
ns is that the members of the league are ne der i 


is 








ict in pursuance of said articl st v iv «ke 
the advice of the council of the rhe United &t 
1 assumes no obligation under said article to ndertak 
vy expedition or to employ its armed for on land or sea 
tion is authorized by the Congress of the United 8S 
i, Which has exclusive authority to declare war or 1 te 
United States of America whether there is any t 
nder said article and the means or moby y 
n shall be fulfilled 
: senite reso it LGS 
LN ubmitted the follow be I ) { l} \V Wi ae 


under the rul 
d, That when the Senate of the United States shall advi 
the ratification of the treaty of peace with Germany, 





purchase, or in any other manner of any territory, poss 


su 
lor 


illes on the 28th day of June, 1919, now pending in the Ser 
done with and in consideration of the following understand 
present and future construction and interpretation g 
t 
t whence r the two vears’ notice of withdrawal from th 
Shall have been given by any member of the league, a 
irticle 1, the Government giving such notice shall be the 
! ‘ its international obligations and all its obligati 
( hall have been fulfilled at the time of withdrawa 
gestions of the council of the league of nations 
ing into effect the obligations of article 10, the 
ich may require the use of military or naval forces or 
easures n only be carried out through the voluntary ) 
ich of the respective Governments, members of the 





rvest 


failure of any such Government to adopt 12 
f the league, or to provide such military or nayal f 





measures, shall not constitute a moral or legal y 
iii domestic and political questions relating t the j 
Government which is a member of the league, incl 
oastwise traffic, the tariff, and commerce, are solely 


liction of such Government, and are not by the covenant of 





{ natior ibmitted in any way either to arbitrat ‘ 
on of the council or assembly of the league of nations 
recommendations of any other power If a dispute 
d with regard to a question other 1] n those \\ h 





aily exempted as domestic que 
‘parties that such question is a dor 





tions, and it is 





iestic and political qu 
rnal affairs, then the council shall no I 

mmendations thereon, except upon the unanim« 
ther than the representations of the disputants. 
‘e shall not be submitted to arbitration or inquiry t] 





m 











} s) : . ‘ 
the council any question which, in the judgment of th 
depends upon or involves its long-established policy 
as the Monroe doctrine, and it is preserved unaffected 
of tt . . 


t lid treaty 
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l ( } in favor o ipan. under the provisions of 
s 156, 15% \ 8S of said treaty, are to be retu rned by Japan 
Chit ! ination of the present war by the adoption of this 
I ded xchanged notes between the Japanese and 
«hinese ¢ ments of date May 25, 1915 
‘ That t United States understands and construes the words 
dis] t n memb ind the words “ dispute between parties” 
urticle 15 to mean that a dispute with a self-governing dominion, 
colony yr ae iiency represented in the assembly is a dispute with 
dominant or principal member represented therein and that a dis 
pute wit! dominant or principal member is a dispute with all 
of it elf-governing dominions, colonies, or dependencies; and that the 
‘ of t | ties to the dispute provided in the last paragraph 
of rid art \ cover not only the dominant or principal member 
t , ons, colenies, and dependencie 
} d posed by Mr. SMI cA ‘ » the 
f Ww Germany : 
Y i t sen idivis ha nsent i atiication 
erm vit ng provi to be made a 
oO ut Cation : . 
Firs rt United States understands and construes the words dis- 
p | em nd t word dispute between parties in 
ar to 1 that a dispute with a principal member, self 
governing dominion, colony, or dependency presented in tl assembly 
s a dispute with the dominant principal member represented therein 
nd wit » of ft other self-governing dominions, colonis or de 
pendencie e! . and that the exclusion of the parties to the dispute 
provided in tl S agraph of said article will cover the dominant 
x principal membel ts dominions, colonies, and dependencies 
Second. T United States understands that, as t! covenant pro 
vi ibunal to pass judgment upon the subject, wt he two 
‘ I or withdrawal from the league of nations ! been 
j ition, as provided in article 1, tl member nation 
8 et idge whetber all its international obligations and all 
t it nder this covenant |! en fulfilled, and notice of 
W t United States can n by a neurrent resolu 
i f the Congr f the United Sta 
I { States un t a iat the reference to the 
M n t leag vel — means that the long-established 
‘ t Ur d Stat commonly known as the Monr« doctrine, 
8 s i iffected | tl covenant, and that no question which 
d yon ¢ pvolves this policy is to submitted to arbitration 
e as ibly or the council of the league 
I I Unit States understands t t under the leag Cove 
D mL n ‘aised either in tl issembly or in e council) 
" vill give either body the right t ort or to 
mak datior r to take any action upon the policy of the 
Unit ~ other member nation with regard domestic or 
polit S elating to its internal affairs, includi migra 
tior is ‘ tariff, comn e, and all other yf y do 
mes juest s. but these questions, in whatever manner they may 
! vy within the jurisdiction of each member nation, and are 
not e covenant submitted in any way either to arbitration or to 
t } ‘ t ff the council or the assembly of tl league of 
I ! decision or recommendation of any other power, and 
n t s ; e United States, 1 y a eserved f action | the 
( g} l nited States 
f I I States und ind it t idviece which may ! 
r the Ss¢ or t gue with regard to th 
‘ milita il tores ya member nation, o1 
n i i ot measures for the protection of any 
‘ I whether m the leag ue or not, or for the pur- 
; ! r for the purpose of intervention 
: \ wv other controversies which may arise in any 
» be garded onl advice, and leave mem 
‘ ercise s owr idgment as to whether it is wise 
) yon that Ivic ind hat he CC I must 
( l d Stat ts « irs¢ 
I I 1 States can not sume, under the provisions o ticl 
14 I rt iv obligation to preserve ft) territori nteg 
t ndependence of any other country, or to interfe1 
! ovisions i irtic It n ontre rsi¢ retw ther 
t ther 1 I of the igue or uot, 
| for decisions in li matters referred to in i reser 
t 3 ‘ y the Constitution of the United States upon t Con 
: j fail of t Congress to adopt the suggestions of the 
of the lencue of tions or to take independent 
I violation of the treaty, and no mandat 
i United States, as provided in artiele 22, part 
1, @3 » of Congress of the United States 
S nderstands that the rep tative of 
+ ‘ rep tions commission will with 
ort Uni ites to Germany or om G v to the 
t i s§ United States also appr } inter- 
{ i tes ST ] Cc no on na represent 
S tt i it ; d by tl ity except 
dent, wit idvice and consent of the 
S reaifer bac by the Congress for selec 
t I ; and ti representative of fi United 
S ly : oO ouncil, shall have no authority 
ti iS t mendment to * change in the 
i has been first bmitted to and 
Ty 1 St « oth tis 
Reservation tended to i M CURTIS > servations 
propesed by the Committes 1 Foreign Relations as a part of the 
resolution of ratification of the treaty of peace with viz 
5. The United States construes subdivision “C" of a mean 
tl the league shall refuse to reeognizi bts with to the 
traffic in women and ehildren and that th e shall use every means 
noes } , otis nl do iv with snch ra 
qmendmeut intended be proposed by Mr. SiHEerM » t document 
(S. Doc, 85), treaty of peace with Germany, viz 
On page 17, line 10, before the word rgree,” insert the following: 
‘inveke the considerate judgment of mankind and the graci 
f Almighty God and.” 
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Reservations intended to be proposed by Mr. 'THoMas to be made 


of the resolution of ratitication of the treaty of peace with Ge: 
viz: 
1. The United States declines to submit the credentials of 


gates and their advisers to the general conference to the determi: 
of that body or to receive or aet upo n proposals. of any conferen: 
which its delegates and advisers or iny of them have been ex: 
And the United States understands and construes the Governmer 

gates provided by article 389, and the 12 delegates representing 
me nts upon the governing body of the international labor office a; 
person of independent standing to be nominated for the panel pr 
by article 412, to mean that both employers and workers are in: 
to selection or appointment to said positions or any of them. 
United States declines to submit the credentials or 
any of its appointees under Part XIII of the treaty 
whatever. 


4 


qualifieat 
to any ai 


2. ge United States undersiands that the provisions of art 
art of the treaty, authorizing any member of the league t 
draw heneioan mean that any sueh withdrawal, when made, is 


drawal 
treaty 


from the international organization created by Part XIII 
The United States also understands that amendments ¢ 





XIII, under the provisions of article 422, shall not bind any m 
of the leagne which signifies its dissent therefrom, but in that 
shall cease to be a member of the league. 

3. The United States reserves to itself exelusively the right ¢ 
what questions are within its domestie jurisdiction and that 
States respectively, and declares that all domestie and politics e 
tions relating to its affairs, including immigration, coastwi i 
agriculture, the tariff, commerce, and all other domestic subje 


XIII this 


the 


under Part 


general 


not 


thi 


of treaty submitted to the determinat 





























conference, governing body of the internation; 
union, or any other commission of ae to be chosen thereunc: 

4. The United States reserves the right to decline to recogni 
authority, except that of a member of the league, to file a con 
with the international labor office that it is not securing effect 
servance of any convention which both hav« itified ecordal 
the articles of Part XLII. 

M OWEN submitted the following resoluti« which was re 
the Committee on Foreign Relations: 

Resolved, That the United States: in ratifying the covenan 
league of nations dces net intend to be understood as modtfying 
degree the obligations, entered into by the United States 
ntente Allies in the agreement of November 5, 1918, upon v 
a basis the German Empi laid down its arms. The United 
regards that contract to carry out the principles set forih by ¢! 
dent of the United States on January 8, 1917, and in subseque 
dresses, as world agreement, binding on the great nations wil 
tered into it, and that the principles there set forth will be carr f 
in due time throuch th ‘chanism provided in the covenant, 
article 23, paragraph (b), pledging the members of the league | 
take to seeurt ust treatment of the nativ nhabitants und 

mntrol, ‘tnvolves plelge to earry out these prineiples. 

The protectorate which German recognizes. in Great Brita 

‘ t is rstood to be merely means through which the 

rainty of Turkey over Mgypt shall he transferred to the | 
people, and shall not be construed as ao recognition by the Unite: 
in Great Britain of any vereizgn ristete over the Egyptian peo 
depriving the people of | nt of any of their rights of self-cove 
Ge Ef (OMPROMISS RESERVATION 
Octoly | 
{NING ITHDRAWAL. 

lL. That ti United States understands, and so eonstrue i 
that in ise of notice of withdrawal fron e league of 1 

rovided in said article, the United States shall be the sole 
to whether all its inter nal obligations and all its al tic 
the said co nt have n fulfilled 

NT LYICLI 

2. The United State mes 1 obligation to pré rve 1 
torial integrit or polit | independence of any other count 
interfere in controversi etween tions, whether membe1 
league or net, under the provisions of article 10, or to. employ t 
tary and naval forces of the United States wnder any articl 
treaty for any purpo inless im any particular vase the ( 
which, under the Constitution, has the sole power to declars 
authorize the nployment of the military and naval for 
United States, shall, int oluti 20 de 

CONCERNING DOMESTIC QUESTIONS, 

3. The United States reserves. to itself exclusively the right B 
what questions are within its domestic jurisdiction, and decla 
ill domesti and political question relating to its internal 
including immigration, coastwise traffic, the tariff, conimer 
other domestic questions, are sorely within a jurisdiction of th 
States and are not, under this treaty, su itted !n any way, « 
irbitration or to the consideration of t hie ouncil or the asse1 
the league of nations, or to the anche: or recommendation 
other power 

CONCER ‘ MONROE DOCTRINE, 

t, The United States does net bind itself to submit for ai 
or inquiry by the assem or the council any question which 
judgment of the United States, depends upon or involves. it : 
established policy commonly known as the Monroe doctrin¢ : 
doctrine is to be interpreted by the United States alone and i 
declared to be wholly outside the jurisdiction of said league of 
ind it is preserved unaffected by any provision in said tre 
ained 

ONCERNING SITANTUNG. 
&. The United States refrains from entering into any agrt 


s part in reference to the matters contained in articles 156, 1 
ia and reserves full liberty of action in respect to any co! 
which may arise in relation thereto. 

ING VOTE OF DOMINIONS (WIERE. NEITHER P 

NOR DOMINION IS PARTY TO DISPUTE). 
United States reserves the right, upon the submission « iy 
to objeet to any memb: 
or possessions having 


it 
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CONCERN 


The 





its self-governing dominions, dependencies, 
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( tT ‘ i 
wl y P { ~ A 
tNES of South Carolit M 
LA} i } 1 Cle ( it } 
oli to fill the vacan Lt 5 I ois 
Asbury F. Lever. lis credentia h d ‘ 2 ( M ! \ 
of the Hous Mr. MANN is } I as re 
that ( be p Litted to tak th S \I i. ' \f 
y X ¢ AT ; I 
‘BAKER. The gentleman will come jorwal Committee « ( 
NN of South C oli ppeare d before th } + OAR 41 rel tins 1 
the oath of office prescribe d bv law. per ee 1 seas A ‘ 
; Pog 
rom the Senate, by Mr. Crockett, ¢ OL its rks — ILS - ” PRES - 3 
he Senate had nassed bills of the following Mr. RAMSEY, from the ¢ ommittee on Enrolled Bi reported 
lich the concurrence of the House of Req ntatives | tha nis day they presented to the Preside! : Unit 
sted States, for his ap] |. the following bill and joint res 
An § for the relief of Elizabeth Marsh Watkins H. R. 8624. An act nd an act entitled “An 
An act conferring jurisdiction on the Court of Claims | f irth for the nations] security and defense by encouragine 
the Yankton and Cuthead Bands of Sioux Indians to | production, conserving the supply d contre the distrib 
action of the Sisseten and Wahpetot Bands of if food | uct fuel,” ay ve \ t 10, 19 , 
against the United States (Docket No 33731), ewlate rents in the District of ¢ olumbia ; al 
hear, determine, and render judgment in said tion it H. J. Res. 230. Joint res ( authorizing abd air 
‘Yankton and Cuthead Bands of Sioux Indians against | Secrt y of Agricuit » prepare L Sup] J 
1 } {ton 
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Mr. GOOD. MM Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
U1 f irther consideration of the bill H. R. 9783. 

rl agreed to. : 

Lee i y the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the WI Hou on the state of the Union for the further con- 

derat 1 of the bill H. R. 9788. with Mr. Towner in the chair. 

Phe CHTATRMAN the House is in Committee of the Whole 
House } State of tl Union for the further consideration 
of th Hi. R. 9788. which the Clerk will report by title. 

I] (" ene yllows: 

\ i I i> vi itional | t stem at i 
d (jovernme! ceounts, and ther purposs 

I CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read the bill. 

\I NDRE\ of Nebraska Mr. Chairman, I bmit the 
olloy l Imer 

fhe CHAIRMAN rhe ¢ t port ti di 

TY} ( ollow 

e i Ny i Q 
hi lve, 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Mr. Chairma 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Where is that? 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Page S, the first paragraph 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, let have the 
amendment again reported. 

rhe CHAIRMAN, Without objection, the Clerl again 
eport tl mendment 

here no objection. 

Che amendment was again reported. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Mr. Chairmai I s the 
elerk to read the lines of the bill proposed to } S n out 

y this amendment. 

Ch { HAIRMAN. Without obiection the Cle) ri read. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Pag s ne 1: 

When mptroller general or stant com} 
tains the age of 70 years, be shall be 1 1 from | 1 } 
has held the office fr which he is retired d 7 10 preceding 

itive years, he shall, during the remainde his 1 iral life, be 
ntitled to one-half the salary he is re« ing a tir ] etir 
ment om the off which he then held.” 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I offei ibstitute 
or the amendment of the gentleman from Nebraska. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Nebraska h been 
ecognized, but the substitute of the gentleman ean be reported 

r the information of the committe¢ 

Che Clerk read as follows: 

: y Mr. CLARK of Missouri: On page &, line 5 trikes out 

f graph after the word “ office,” in lin ck » the 

! 

Mi NDREWS of Nebra Mr. Chairman, this paragraph 
relat to the question of retirement upon half pay at the age of 
70 years provided 10 years of service have been rendered. The 
whole paragraph relates to this subject of retirement with half 
} and the elimination of the entire paragraph to be fol- 

l by amendment on page 7 will cover the question so 
leave the situation as it now stands. The comptreiler and 
ssistant nptroller under the present rule hold what are 

1ed continuing commissions. They are not appointed for a 
el rs or a fixed period of time. Their commissions 

now he pleasure of the appointing power, the President 

1 U) States. If this amendment should be stricken out 
( s of this bill would then leave the continuance of 
officer i service according to the pleasure of Congress. 
i ‘esident would appoint and thereafter under the the terms | 
! ] he power of removal. The Congress would then 
er of removal, and if at any time Congress should 
change in these positions the way would be 
o, either before or after the retirement date. 
tt ! es out and a man serving acceptably and 

I eached the age of 70 years, still in physical and 

| Y id go on with the service here just as they go on 

h tl ce in the House and in the Senate. It will then 
‘ ‘stion for Congress to determine whether the physical 

Hectual condition of the comptroller general or the 
ASSIS comptroller general is such as to warrant continuance. 
Che serve at the pleasure of the Congress and no inter- | 
ruptic ould be occasioned by the cancellation of this entire 
paragrapl 

The CHAIRMAN, Does any Member desire to be eard in 
opposition to nendment? 

Mr. GOOD. M (‘hairman, I desire to close debate, and I 
lesire to see whet! there is any other gentleman on the com- 

oO would Vil to speak in favor of the amendment of 
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the gentleman from Nebraska. 
first come on the substitute. 

Mr, CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I am going to 
draw the substitute for the present and offer it after this 
ment is voted upon, provided the amendment of the 
from Nebraska is voted down. 

Mr. GOOD. If there is no other gentleman desiring | 
in favor of the amendment I will ask that debate un 
amendment of the gentleman from Nebraska be closed 
minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks that 
on this amendment be closed in five minutes. Is there oh} an? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to obj i. 

Mr. GOOD. Does the gentleman desire to discuss it? ] 
desire to close whatever debate is had. 

Mr. WALSH. I was wondering why the gentleman 


close right away. 
Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to 


L take it that the ques 


Sv! 


Mr. BLANTON. { 
this will not close debate on the balance of the sectior 
there are other amendments? 

Mr. GOOD. Not at all; it is on 1 

Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. 
ject— 

The CHAIRMAN. 
by the gentleman 

Mr. GOOD. The question is on the 1 
quest I have submitted to the House. 


his single amendmen 
Chairman, the rig 


reserving 


The question is on the amendme: 


inanimous-co 


The CHAIRMAN, Objection has been made by the 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. WALSH]. 

Mr. GOOD. I did not understand that the gentl 
Massachusetts made any objection. 

The CHAIRMAN, Did the gentleman from Massa 


object? 

Mr. WALSH. No. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
mous made 
Is there objection? 

Mr. STEAGALI. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer 
tute to strike out this entire section, and I want to be f 
three or four minutes 

Mr. GOOD. My request will not preclude the gentle: f 
offering an amendment or speaking to his amendment M 
quest refers to the pending amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, the amendment offer 
gentieman from Nebraska [Mr. ANpDREws] strikes out t! 
paragraph. The paragraph contains two provisions, | 
the comptroller general shall be retired at the age of 70 
That stands by itself as a distinct provision. And th 
vides for the retirement. Now, the gentleman from 
[Mr. CLark] to offer a separate amendment 
striking out the provision with regard to retirement, and 
care particularly to speak on that provision now. But 
provision is the present provision of law with regard to 
judges. That provision with regard to Federal judges 

That when any judge of any court of the United States, ap 
hold his office during good behavior, resigns his office after h 
a commission or commissions as judge of any such court or 
least 10 years continuously, and having attained the age of 70 
shall, during the residue of his natural life, receive the salar 
payable at the time of his resignation for the office that he ! 
time of his resignation. 


on the 
from 


The question is 
y the gentleman 


request ft 


iD Iowa {| Mr. ¢ 


consent 


{After 


desires 


Now, Mr. Chairman, when the bill was originally inti 
did not contain this provision, but it became appare! 


| committee heard the witnesses that this office ought to bi 


' 





|} a2 man who is familiar with auditing accounts. 


removed from politics. The office is a semi-judicial o 
will require a man of high standing, a man who is a law 
In orde! 
him an official of the United States it necessary 
Constitution of the United States to place the appointin 
in the President. But the official is at all times subj 
will of Congress, and if he becomes inefficient in office 
removed by a concurrent resolution. If he fails to do 
if he performs his duty in a corrupt way, he can be 
and it seemed to the committee that when a man a 
age of 70 years or thereabouts he ought to retire. 

It ought not to be left to Congress to pass a concurre 
tion to remove a man who is old, because the sent 
Congress would be with a man who had performed 
services. Congress would hesitate to oust a man b¢ 
was old. To strike out the whole provision would b 
mistake it seems to me. If it is the desire of the com! 


is 


{ 


strike out the provision with regard to retirement, th 
different proposition: but we ought to have a law t! 
compel him to resign or make him ineligible to hold 






























































has become old, and who by reason of his old age 
ot be as alert to perform the duties of the office as a 
man. The provisions of law with regard to the judges 
found to be a very valuable safeguard in this respect. 
e the committee accepted that principle as laid down in 


already on the statute books and which has been on the 
wooks for a great many years. 
SEE Will the gentleman yield for a question for infor- 


‘-OoD I yield. 
These appointments are made by the President 
advice and consent of the Senate. Will the gentleman 


eh to explain to us on what theory Congress would 


right to control—I am asking for information—the 
f office, by removal or otherwise? 
‘OOD. Well, the provision in the bill, as the ger 


Vare, 1d - 
BkEIe I understand the provision is there, 
l kk about the constitutional power 


flicer appointed by the President 


Mr. Chairman 
of Cong 


ngeress 
mnfirmed 


to ow 


and ¢ yy 


have not the time in five minutes to enter into 
[ think the provision in this bill will meet 
tional requirements. 


[ADDEN. The Constitutioi 


hi? ] 
StioOh how, 
that we can fix thi 


proy ict 


\We fixed the tenure of office here by this law, and 
of office is only during the rendering of the kind of 


and during behavior previded for in 


M1) 


e the good 


rer 


HAILRMAN Che gentleman's time has expired L dir 
from Missouri desire to withdraw hi end 


Missouri Yes, amendment of th 


LARK of S 
from Nebraska voted down, then I shall offe his 
CHAIRMAN. Withou objection, the amendment of 
1 from Missouri is withdrawn 
LAGALL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
or five minutes. This amendment deals with a most s« 
stion. I believe-every Member of this House, almost 
.at least so far as details are concerned. 
GOOD Mr. Chairman, debate is exhausted under tl 
ami I have no desire to extend the debate on tl 


t 
CHAIRMAN Debate is closed. 
TRAGALL Mr. Chairman, I ask unanil 
r five minutes 
HAIRMAN. The Chair not think he w 1 in 
submitting that unanimous-consent request 


us CcOonsen 


does 


TEAGALL Mr. Chairman. I move to strike o1 th 
OOD Mr. Chairman, I make the p P ord 12 
Ss closed 
CHAIRMAN The gentleman can n obtain the fl 
nder these circumstances. The question is 01 
ment offered by the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr 
akel ad the ¢ l nounced th: 
ad to have it, 
ANTON. Division, Mr. Chairman 
ttee divided; and there were—ayes 8, noes 4! 


ndment was rejected. 


\RIXK of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amend 
[AIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri off 
hich the Clerk will report 
ad as follows: 
Mr. CLarnk of Missouri: On page 8, line 3 
tte the word “ office,” where it first occurs in li 
‘, and add a period after the said word “ offi 
\ PDT ° £ wore yr) . ‘} . Y - 
RI, of Missouri Mr. Chairman, my amendm 
t} 7 . ti ; 4 . +7 V1? ° 7 
provision to retire the comptroller general and 
mptroller general on the retired list at half pay for 


if ivor of the budget system, and I always have been 


I first got the hang of things here. But this proposi 
ese two men on the retired list at half pay is the 


in establishing a retired list from the civilian forces 
‘nment. They work at it all the time. Everybody 
They are very estimable people. I have not any 

of them, and I do not blame them for undertaking to 

berth for themselves. But we are the trustees of the 
" the people of the United States, and there is no reason 
that in be assigned why a man who draws a $10,000 
id the other one ho draws the $7,500 after 10 years’ 





| 
j 
} 
| 
} 
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service should be put on the retired list for life, 
a year and the other at $3,750 per annum for life. 

Now, you begin this once, and there is no end to it. Ther 
are, as I understand, about a million and a half Government 
employees, every one of them wanting his salary raised, or if it 
had occurred to them—which it had not, probably, when this 


one at 





bill was brought in hereto be retired on half pay. There is 
not a bit of reason why these men should be retired on half pa 
Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentlem vield? 
Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Yes. 
Mr. CANNON. Bills are pending and sentime 
to retire everybody in the civil ser i given f 
pay. Iam against that 
Mr. CLARK of Missov So am I \ ~ S 
there is nothing for us to quarrel abou 
Mr, CANNON, No: nothing but, being ag | I i] 
avi this would be a bad precedent 
Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I think so. too. 
Mr. CANNON If perchance the 70 years col nd anything 
ppens, then e Congress in b ig might make an exceptio 
I doi kno hether it would or not But this is the nose of 
the camel 
Mr. CLARKIK of Missou Of course it is. I al somebody 
o straighten out that camels nose business | Laughter 


ave been 


KVANS of 


M 


rsions of it 


Mir (‘hairmal iit 7 en ( i 


several ve 
Nevada 
Mr. CLARIS of Missouri. Ye 











Mr. EVANS of Nevada. Who can tell 1 mental and } 
‘ on of a man at 70? There is no uniform rul » 2 
Som en at SO are younger men than othe! 1D 
Mr. CLARK of Missour Ye Clemenceau is 79 
Mr. EVANS of Nevada \ man might be incapacit 
pa and continued forward in order to retain t 
on [t is a dangerou hing to try to start 
M DUNBAR. Mr. Chairman, will the genthk \ 
Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Yes 
\] DUNBAR ri} g tlhe Ss info d the He e col 
e ng the aneient Clemenceau. Will he also info 
House of his own ag nd that Uncle Joz CANNON 
Mr. CLARIX of Miss Y« Speaker ¢ Von's age is SS 
ty SHERWOOD is S4 if am 69 The Speaker of the House is 
6S ight the bloom of youtl ist begir ¢ to be Speal 
Ap] a ‘ I he Speaker Ss ong speak ( ) 
The CHAIRMAN l ‘ 4, ) \ uri 
is expired. 
Mr. CLARK of M oul May Ll have five minute 
the CHAIRMAN Che gentleman from Missouri as u ii 
ous consent to proceed for f ninutes n Is ere ol} 
tlol 
i hie Was no <« ¢ 
\I HULINGS ros 
Mr. CLARK of Missor No Gel 
Mr. HULINGS. Is the gentlen vo 
6 1) 1 ; , 
‘ 1 
Mr. CLARK « lis No; 1 I 
Mr. HOLINGS. W D ia ged 
, & . ~n | f I } 
States who is about 697 
Mr. CLARK of Misso rhe ¢ one t i 
Mr. HULINGS. But they are: looking forward to ] y 
69-year-old youth i sP der [ Applause. ] 
Mr. CLARK of Missouri I understand that I 
lige Prolonged applause.| I will confess that when tl 
ceneral cal was not certain about the identity of the 69 
ir-old man. Laughter.| Gladstone was premier of Englans 
SS, and Palmerston as long as he ved I thin was 
0 SS) when he ene « 
I do not care anything about the 70-year provisi 
maybe is a bad one, but I am in dead earnest about tI otl 
thing, and I warn the House now that if they put these peo 
ple on the retired list at half pay, the next time somebod 
wants to be put on the retired list at half | 
you can not with a straight face make objection to We i 
already two classes on the retired } We har { 
States judges, who retire on full pay when they have served 10 
years and get to be 70, and you ! N 
cers retiring on three-fourths pay, the A1 I 
they have raised the Navy to 64. 
If the Spanish War had been postponed six mo : 
Dewey never would have won the Battle of Ma I 
never would have been there, for he would have bes 
tired list. I do not care so much abe that, I i 
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r thing. People want these offices, all of them. You 
ta Vicnney occur in one of them and there will be a dozen or | 
two dozen applications for each one of them at the present 
salary. I am in favor of this and have been in favor of it for 
10 or 15 years—to get up some kind of a system by which these | 
tOvel t employees will arrange a plan that a good actuary | 
save the Government from paying these pensions | 
‘or Civilians on the retired list, and whenever they 
will vote for it. And I will go further than that. 
hat these old ones will contribute nothing to the 
ie younger ones will have to pay it. If they will 
actuary work out a scheme by which the Government 
ved whole from paying these pensions afterwards I am 
Willing to vote for one appropriation to take care of the old ones; 
that is, this generation of old ones, not the next generation. 
Let those of coming generations take care of themselves. 
We talk much about economy. Here is the place to begin it. 


other. But this world is made up of little things. You have 
nll sung that sid song 

Little drops of water, little grains of sand— 

And so forth, and if we can not make any big economies we 
surely can make some small ones. I am not a cheese-paring 


statesman. I think people should be paid wages tantamount to | 


the work they do. I do not know who is going to be appointed 
comptroller general, and I do not care three straws; but if he 
sets $10,000 for 10 years, why can he not save a little of it? 
It is awfully hard to save any on $7,500 [laughter]; I have 


found that out by sad experience. But if we go on increasing | 


every fellow’s salary that wants it increased and retiring them 
this Government will get so topheavy that it will topple over. 
That is all I have got to say aboutit. [Applause.] 


Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I should like to see if some agree- | 


ment can be made about time on this amendment. 
SEVERAL Mempers. Let us vote now. 


Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I desire to use five minutes on | 
this amendment, and I ask unanimous consent that the debate | 


close in five minutes. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous | 
| Simply gives the President of the United States the 1 
|; remove these men whenever he gets ready. If these offi 
; are going to be as important as the chairman of the co 


consent to close debate on this amendment in five minutes. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I have not had time to find ont 


just when Congress placed the retirement provision on the | 
statute books with regard to Federal judges I find in the | 


Revised Statutes of 1878, which was a revision of the Revised 
Statutes of 1869, that the provision which 1 have read was oh 


the statute books at that time. Therefore more than 50 years | 


ago Congress provided by law that Federal judges upon their 
retirement should be retired at full pay. That has been the 
law for more than 50 years, and there has been no other official | 
to whom it has been applied. 
Mr. WALSH and Mr. WELTY rose 
Mr. WELTY. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. GOOD. I yield te the gentleman from Massachusetts 
Mr. Wasru]. 
Mr. WALSH. Is the gentleman in favor of retiring bank 
examiners and other Federal employees who get $10,000 and 
$12,000 a year? 
Mr. GOOD. No. 
Mr. WALSH Then why is he in favor of this particular 
provision ? 
Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I will tell the gentleman why I 
in favor of this. I think there are a great many good | 
leral judges upon the Federal bench to-day who would not 
here if it were not for the retirement provision. They could 

tw 2s much in the practice of the law, and if it was 

not for the fact that they will be retired at a certain age with 
pay vould not attract them at all. They could not 
fford to a it I hope the salary of this great office will 


be attractive enough so that a man like John J. Fitzgerald or | 
Swagal ley, men who to-day are receiving or making more | 
than twice the amount of the salary of this official, would be | 


attracted to the position, and that in this position, where the 
olficial will be called upon to pass upon billions of dollars per 
year, the man at the head of it will be of high character and 
high integrity, and that he will be able to conduct his office in 
such a manner that it will reflect credit not only upon him but 
upon the office itself, 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa and Mr. WELTY rose. 

Mr. WELTY. Will the gentleman yield now? 

Mr. GOOD. I yield to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Has it not always been understood 
that the reason why this retirement provision was enacted with 
reference to Federal judges was because the Constitution pro- 


vided that they should hold their office for life, and 
such provision was not enacted men who were really ; 
by sickness or other cause would hang on to the office 
after they were incapacitated? 

Mr. GOOD. I think that had something to do with 
think it was also done to make the office attractive 
lawyers. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CrarKk] 


| $10,000 is a big salary. The Speaker of this House 


$12,000 a year, and that has been the salary for a ny 
years, but I never heard either the Speaker or any ex-s 


| Say that that salary was too large. I want to say that 


make this office attractive enough to invite the very bes; 
obtainable. I do not believe you will be able to eet 4) 


| of ability unless you place some retirement provisior 
| bill. I do not believe you are going to get that kind o 
| unless you hold out some inducement of this sort, | 

| than 50 years we have had on the statute books a ret 
It is true it is only $5,000 in one case and half of $7,50C in the | 


provision for judges. I have said before that if this 


| beginning of a retirement provision I would not offer 
| bill, because as a general proposition I am opposed to 


I feel that this office is to be akin to that of a Feder: 
and if so I want to see it attractive enough so that 


| get a man of high character and splendid attainments to 


the position. 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has 


| All time has expired. The question is on the 
| offered by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Crank} 


The question being taken, on a division (demande: 
(joop) there were—ayes 57, noes 45. 

Accordingly the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I offer 


; ment. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. CLark of Missouri: On page 7, 


the word “time,” insert the words “and who shall be 
he pleasure of the President or.’ 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, this am 


{Mr. Goop] makes out, then it would be both a ecalan 
un outrage to compel the President of the United States to 
these men in office after he came to doubt either their int 
their capacity, or their friendliness toward either hi: 


| his administration. There can not be any two opinior 


that. 

Mr. 

Mr. BEF. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. RK of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. cE. I want to ask the gentleman if there would 

having a double control? In other words, the 

dent will have the right to remove and the Congress w 
the right to remove. Suppose the President did not 


|; remove a man, but Congress did remove him, would th: 


be a conflict, then, between the executive and the les 
branch? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I think not. 

Mr. BEE. I would like to ask the gentieman this 


| question: What power is possessed by the Congress to 


from office by concurrent resolution a man who has lx 
pointed by the President and confirmed by the Senate? 
Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I do not believe there is a 

Mr. BEE. Then that ought to be stricken out. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Anybody else can make th 
who wants to. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I yield to the gentlem 
South Carolina. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I beg to call the gentleman's att 
the fact that the provision that they can be remove‘ 
other cause and in no other manner is directly in cont! 
section 4 of Article II of the Constitution, which says t] 


l 


officers of the United States shall be removed from 
| impeachment for and conviction of certain things. 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I was going to state that. 

Mr. STEVENSON. This provision sweeps away thi 
of impeachment. I have an amendment to include impeac! 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. There are several gentlen' 
to-day who were not here yesterday, and I will stat 
again a case that might arise. If the President appoints: 
of eminence and great ability, that man will have opini 
his own, which may come in conflict with those of the 
dent. The President is responsible for his administrat! 


a. 
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ild be a very curious condition to have the comptroller gen- 


ral and the President at loggerheads without any way of get- 
rid of the comptroller general except by this cumbersome 
ngressional joint resolution. 
President Johnson got crossways with Secretary of War Stan- 
1. It is no use to discuss the question as to which of them 


s yight and which of them was wrong. The President re- 
ved Secretary Stanton temporarily. In the meantime, as 


entleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess] states, Congress had passed 


enure of oflice act. The President had to submit his 
ons to the Senate for suspending Stanton. The Senate 
ised to recognize his reasons as sufficient. In the mean- 


while the Secretary of War w 


as in suspense, Gen. Grant 
ecretary of War ad 


interim, and, as I stated 
erday, President Johnson and Grant fell out and 
be mortal enemies, so bitter that Johnson would not 
with Grant to the Capitol, and I do not suppose that any 
him ride with him 


appointed Ss 
Gen, 


short 


er on earth would have made 

physical force. Anyhow, Stanton went back and took the 
eC ids in, 

fhe CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Missouri 


expired. 
‘ir. CLARK of Missouri. I would li 
fhe CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 
Chere was no objection, 
Mr. CLARK of Missouri. There is ihat 
it might happen, and it is the only case I know of, 


1 


ke five minutes more, 


illustrates 


because, 


one case 


I said yesterday, the Republicans repealed the act as soon 

(rant was sworn in. 

Mir. FIESS. Will the gentleman from Missouri yield? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I will. 

Mr. FESS. The office of Stanton was a constitutional office 

wided for in the Constitution and not the office of the head 
department. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. That is true. 

Mi. FESS. This is a statutory office and would not have the 


ine force that it would have in the cnse mstitutional 


of a ec 
Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Congress is not under the slightest 
bligation to create a Cabinet office. Members of the Cabinet 

simply head clerks; that is all they ever have been or ever will 

The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop] says that this comp- 
oller general is going to have more power than any Cabinet 
flicer, and probably more power than all the Cabinet officers 


together. Suppose he and the President got at logger- 
ads, do not you think he should be fired? 
Mr. FESS. If the law that created the office is to be for 


} 


remove would in that case be inhibitive. 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. If I was President and I had one 
these statesmen under me and he did not do things to suit 
he would be fired as sure as the world. [Laughter.] 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I will. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. I would like to ask what function the 


ptroller general will have that would interfere or forward 
difficulty between him and the President. In other words, 
at are the specific functions of the comptroller general? 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. To tell the gentleman the truth, 
dy knows. |Laughter.] I will give you another illustra- 


d behavior, it would appear to me that the President’s power | 








, cited by the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. STEVEN- | 


Right in the middle of Gen. Jackson’s service, t 


oward | 


evinning of his second administration, the Senate passed | 


olution of censure on him for certain performances of his, 
Ving the bank deposits, and so forth. Immediately after 
voted the censure Senator Benton hopped up and notified 
Senate that he was going to move to expunge the resolution. 
from South Carolina says, the only wv 
is by impeachment, and he is entirely cor 


e gentleman 


h President 


ay 


~ 


to | 


ton made a flaming speech; said he knew he was not 
to get it expunged then, but he was making the speech 
ducational purposes to circulate throughout the country. | 
heat his resolution to expunge. At the next session he | 


ed it again, coming a little nearer to expunging it. The 
nent in the country changed; every time an anti-Jackson 
or resigned or died they elected a Jackson Senator in his 

l‘inally, after five or six years, Senator Benton it 
nged, and it is one of the greatest curiosities in Washing- 


got 


Col. Roosevelt said, in his Life of Benton, that it was all 
itoolery, Senator Vest said, in his speech on Benton, that 
Was all tomfoolery; but it was not; it went to establish 


] 


tat is the truth, that they have no right to punish a President 
xcept by impeachment. 
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Benton described the way that it should be expunged. Bef 
that, when they offered to repeal it, he would not have it, b 
he directed the clerk to draw great black lines around the re 
tion and write on the face of it, “‘ Expunged by the Senate on 


certain day. 
If you people 


here think that the old-time statesmen did 


know anything about playing tricks, you read his bor 
he got that expunged. They did not hav: saloons or eati 


He forced an all-night ses i 
room with everything food to 


houses on the Hiil in those days 
He loaded up his committes 


and drink, and his supporters went out, two or three at a t 
and loaded up with these good things. The anti-Jackson fellow 
did not have anything to eat or drink, and that w the way | 


o> 


1S37. 


accomplished it in 
This clumsy arrangement of Congress removing the comptro 
is all stuff. If the man was favored by the President, the 
administration would here lobbying to keep him from le 
removed by a resolution of Congres 
influence j 
plause. | 











be 
and, believe me, the 


whel it eomes to a vote. 


some 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Charman, if the amendment of the 
tleman fron: Missouri is adopted it ill devitalize the host 
portant provision in the bill. The illustration given by the ! 
tleman from Missouri is not analogous to the case before 
Stanton was a member of the Cabinet. his man eu 
viding for as comptreller auditor general of the United S 
not a Cabinet officer. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri Will the gentleman 
tion ? 

Mr. MADDEN. Certainly. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Doc not the gentleman froi 
Lilinois think that this man is bigger than that of a C 
member or all of the Cabinet members put together? 

Mr. MADDEN Not at all; the amendment of the gentl 


from Missouri giving power to the President of the United 8 
to discharge this man whenever he pleases makes the office of the 
comptroller auditor general a political football 

That is what are trying to avoid. We are trying i 
bill to take away the power of the President of the United 
States to spend the money and at the same time audit his 0 
expenditures. We trying to give the power of 
people, and this provision of the bill reported by the committe: 
does exactly that. The amendment of the gentleman f Mis 
souri [Mr. Clark] takes the power away from the people, 
away the safeguards that we are trying to throw 
expenditure of the people’s money. 
general has no power to take away the discretion of a Cabinet 
officer as to what shall be done in the discharge of his duty, but 
he has the power only to pass upon the legal phases of the ex 
penditure of the appropriations, and incidentally to report an) 
delinquencies that may be found in any department in th 
course of the execution of the work of the department. Throy 
uway the safeguards that this provision of the bill places around 
the expenditures and you make chaos worse confounded. What 
we are trying to do is to get away from politics. What the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [|Mr. CLARK] is trying to do is to put 
into politics. The man who is the comptroller general should 
the instrument of the people, provided for by the Congress 
and if you adopt the amendment suggested you destroy 


we 


ure audit to 1 
rom 
tukes 
around ti 


The comptroller audito 


be 


ever 


vestige of the people’s right to supervise and survey the e: 
yy nditure of their own Moneys 

I think I may safely leave the case ith the committee, feel- 
ing assured that every man here, even including the gentlema 
who offered the amendment, wants this provision retained by 
the representatives of the people, ri wants to do away wilt! 
political chicanery that may follow the appointment and d 
charge of a man holding this high place by the President of the 
United States. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, it has been sug 
gested that no one knows the range of authority and jurisd 
tion of the comptroller. I hold in my hand a copy of the 
that fixes that as it stands to-day, and I want to ask the cha 


man of the committee a question. To what extent, if any 
his bill modify existing law in relation to the ac 


ult iin. = sie 
in the main? 
Mr. GOOD. It gives him some additional power. It gives 
the power to go into offices and to ca for inf tion ft l 
do not believe the auditors now have. 
Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. But, if I rstand it « 


rectly, it does not destroy any of 
accounting system as it now stands? 

Mr. GOOD. Oh, no; it strengthen 
he shall report to Congress, 
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VADDEN Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will permit, 
pulls t { lhe hairman. What this bill does is 
In the atter of accounting it provides that instead of 
- the beads of appropriations as now, the accounting 
shall follow the head of the budget as proposed, and it 
onizes ‘ count! system to the extent of furnishing 
ion ‘ il ix ssible to obtain under the 
bea VS 
EVANS of N« Mr. Chairman, will the centleman 
urther ? 
LADDEN lL have not the floor 
ANDREWS of Nebraska I vield 
1VANS Nebras! I would like to have the gentleman 
| 0 Ml MaAappeNn] explain in what way there would 
lit whi l m is put in by the Congress which was 
VADDE . lhe iit isc idle (Tey the expenditut nol 
ANDREWS of Nebraska Mr. Chairman, I am confident 


y form the budget may assume will not materially modify 


indamental laws of the accounting system as it now stands 


member of his 


her the President of the United States, a 

t, nor yone that has a claim before the comptroller 

il, has any right to dictate to him what his decision shall be 

he law and the facts involved in the case. It is a judicial 

nination, just as clear and distinet as any question in 
nd the chairman of this committee is absolutely right 


‘eside here and must be exer 
Beyond that the President 


judicial powers 


omptroll 





‘ , . 1 
veneral. 





: b mal inf a Cabinet officer can not go; beyond 
claim: can not go There is a course of procedure, 
hich may be adopted. Anyone who feels aggrieved by 
on, ci issue with the finding of the comptroller, 

» the Court of Claims and sue there to protect his rights, 
ilso go on to the Supreme Court of the United States, 
dire line of judicial procedure. If we should strike 
ovision of the bill which would give to Congress the 


o remove the comptroller general, we would destroy one 
ost commendable features of the bill. The committee } 
le a very happy solution of this matter—appointment by 


idet nd removal by the Congress, the comptroller to 
s position under a continuing commission in the future, as 
LSS Mr. Chairman, he gentleman yield? 
ANDREWS of Nebraska Yes. 

‘HAERMAN ihe time of the gentleman ol Nebraska 

ed 
\NDREWS of Nebraska Mr. Chairman, I ask unman 
onsent to proceed for five minutes more 
CHAIRMAN Is there objection? 

was no objectio1 

SS fs the contention of the gentleman fro South 


na |Mr. Stevenson} that the provision in the Constitution 
provide the removal by impeachment for malfeasance 

s nullified by this proposed law? 
\NDREWS of Nebraska. I do not 


‘s for 


think so 
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CANNON Mr. Chairman, will the gentlemar da? 
ANDREWS of Nebraska. Yes. 
CANNON It takes a majority to impeach and two-thirds 
Senate to convict This bill, if it passes, will make a ma- 
1] jority of the Senate all that is neeces- 
’ lil 
LNDREWS Nebraska. Just as the President ould 
the f removal, if it were left with him. 
CANNO? it there will never be an 
DRI rf s I | probability no 
LN mule ‘eadier—in fact, 
Ol » dispens th dishonest man. 
\NDREWS of Nebrask: In other words, if we discover 
once, and this ] des the 
STEVENS \i ‘ Lidl e centlem ad? 
L\NDREWS of Nebrask: Ye 
STEVENSON I e not contended that you could not 
etl his wa The part 1 am calling attention to is 
can be removed by concurrent resolution of the 
ss, aft ic | hearing, when in their judgment the 
He or al ov the assistant comptroller general has 
cient or guil of neglect of duty or malfeasance in 
L fi ) her cause and in ne other way. I call atten- | 


\NDREWS of Nebraska. Just one moment, Mr. Chair- 
I en ) ield further in connection with that unless I 
more, in which event I shall be glad to 
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yield. There are other amendments which may be off 
which will not affect the vital element in this section and 
feature of the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, let me call the attention of members o 


comniittee to this fa: During the preceding yenrs 
the system of accounting as it now when 
aecounting officers to come here and disclose the record of 
you are asking them to come and give testimony substan 
nugainst the men who hold their official lives ha 
Under the arrangement here provided, if the House should 
upon these officers, as it will have occasion to do, to come 
and disclose contracts, vouchers, disclose the 
question under investigation, they will disclosing inf 
tion to the bedy that has in its hands the power to insi 
correct showing of Hence there will 
tendency to withhold information or evade a statement of 
If you destroy this provision of the bill you destroy 
portion of the benefits of an independent accounting sy 

Mr. REAVIS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDREWS Nebraska. I do 

Mr. REAVIS gentleman heard the sta 
gentleman f Carolina, where this bill 

that his removal shall be for no other 


*b «y*) 
2 ang 23, 


stands you eall 


in their 


record m 
be 
>| 
be remove 


a facts. 


or 
The 


South 


Lement 
ron. 


says, 1 


pase Ts 


and in no other manner. Now, the Constitution provides 
manner of impeachment What does the gentleman thin! 


constitutionality of this provision that he can not be rer 
in the constitutional way? 

Mr. ANDREWS Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, I 
amendments, one proposing to strike out all 
last two words, and another amendment 
after the word “ office,’ in line 22, and the word * 
line 23. That will renvove that objection and clear the wa 
solutely, far question concerning impeach 
concerned. Then we will have it upon clear ground. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of rentleman 
pired. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee 
pending amendment, in m 
desirable and meritorious features of this bill. 
general is not expected or intended to have any official rel 
with the President of the United States in so far a 


Hil 
ling 7 


‘ 


of 
of 
the to strike 

Wane 
SO) 


as any 


the has 


Mr. Chairman, 


opinion, would 


the adoptiol 


cde SLPOY ohe OF | 


The collip 


Ss audit 


counts are concerned; and for my part, if there had In 
way under the Constitution whereby we could have pr 
for his appointment by Congress I would have favored 
comptroller general is expected to audit the accounts 
expenditures made by the various departments, where 
the present system the spending departments of the Go 
ment audit their own accounts. Now, the comptroll 
when he audits those aecounis, will be responsible to 
Which makes the appropriation and not to the spe 
partments of the Government. He not only audit 


but he passes upon the expenditures and con> 
statutes passed by Congress relative to appropriatiol 
say, if we now undertook to permit the President of the | 
States to remove this official at his will and pleasure 
destroy the very object and very purpose of 
making this recommendation to the House. 
that the comptroller general shall be appointed by 
dent and confirmed by the Senate, and then 
removed by a concurrent resolution of both Houses of ¢ 
This makes him responsible to Congress and not to the 
dent. He is subject to the will of Congress and every « 
tee in furnishing it information. He is expected to ad) 
itit 


counts, 


the con! 


This bill 


he can « 


made 1 


gress as to improvements that may be 
expenditures. 

Mr ALEXANDER. Will the gentleman 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I will. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. If we do not make this dep: 
bureau independent of the executive departinents o 
ernment why not let the law stay as it is noy 


Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The gentleman from M 
clearly correct in that statement. Under the 
Comptroller of the Treasury construes appropriation 
and under a recent departmental erder he has charge 
auditing of the various expenditures; but if we are ¢ 
leave this oflicial responsible to the President and not 
gress then there is no reason whatever for passing this | 
lar provision, so I hope this amendment will not b 
Now, if has been that we are undertaking } 
to repeal a part of the Constitution relative to impe: 
Why, of course, we do not undertake to deny the righ 
peachment guaranteed by the Constitution; but, has 


present 


suggested 


suggested, this concurrent resolution simply provides a re: 


and quicker way of getting rid of an incompetent and inef 
official by simply providing that a majority of both Hous 


and w 



















(ill exists, and we could not disturb it if we would 
ir. BLACK. Will the gentleman yield? 
I BYRNS of Tennessee I will. 
ir. BLACK. Dos not the gentleman thin 
e “has been inefficient or guilty of neglect of duty 


sance in office” is really surplussage, for when 
removing 
il that Congress could do so, because that in effect 


i. repeal of the requirement? In other words, © 


sion of Congress adopts a simple resolution 
| 





the power to create the office would have 
move the official without alleging any cause, and i 
it should it st be a matter of removal alt 


nt resolution. 


BYRNS of Tennuessec fhat may be true 

tf Was © idea f th COMDIILA > 3 nil 
ition to remove this ofiicial as far as we could 
CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentlemai 

I BYRNS of Tenness« [ ask for one minute 


fhe CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the 


tleman from Tennessee? |After a pause. | The Ch 


BYRNS of Tennessee. The id@éa in adopting 


is to take this official as far as possible 


be voted down. 


Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
end of 10 minutes. 
1 the gentleman from South Carolina hus anot 


te on this seetion close at the 


Mir. STEVENSON, Yes, sir: my amendment 


in connection with this. 


Mr. GOOD. I will see that the gentleman ge 


iment. 


Mr. CANDLER. Mr. Chairman, 1 would like 


ites 


Mr. GOOD. I will make it 15 minutes. 


the CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Iowa a 


nt that all debate on this amendment close 


» exercise it. However, it seems to me that 


z<ht not to attempt to tie the hands of those who are to come 
er us by fastening officials of this sort upon the Government 
practically for life, or, at least, without any practical 


which the Congress may get rid of him. 


Now, let us see how this statute will operate. 
ial 
a 


resolution and dispose of him. The right 


} not make him subject to change of political adininistr 
therefore we have expressly provided that lhe 
ed except in case of inefficiency or for neglect of dut; 
feasance in office. It will be persuasive and, 
and it can not be changed by future Congresses e) 
bill or joint resolution, which would require the approva 

I e President. i hope the amendment which has been offeres 


think, con- 


5 minutes, 
there objection? [After a pause.]| The Chair hears none, 
Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
ee, as I construe the language of this section 
| be practically without any way by which the comptroller 
neral or his assistant may be removed before he reaches the 
of 70 years. I do not know whether a future Congress will 
<0 afraid of itself that it would not like to have some right 
emoval with regard to these officials. But the power should 
etained, and if they do not want it they will not be bound 


the com- 
the Congress 


Congress 
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| 


him a trial on the question of whether or | I = hes 
efficient or “neglected his duty r bee ruil of malfe: 
ance” in office? He might be tl no liberal-minded mat 
regurd to the expenditures ol oney tha W ‘ connected 
with the Government, but Congress would |! 


and he would be in office for life 





} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Myr. ( LEA tY. Will i! eront! ¢ vie 

Mr. STEAGALI I il} 

Mr. CLEARY. Doe President appoit 
besides this whom he does not have the power to remov 

Mr. STEAGALL. The judg 

‘i CLEAR Regardit 1 natter of Congr } 
! ft | ) t is to i ‘ea ce in offi ‘ 
| th there wa host ( cress il i 

h things, whet ‘ it i : 
E he Pr lent? 


i tl uct he would have a right to be heard, and it \ ! ‘ 

ia regular trial before be i Houses of Congress ind the Le 

| only knows how long it would take under the provisions « 
pact before the id ever be able to get rid of him. They d 
| not retain the power to discharge or remove be of failur 
| to econom e, vet the enforceme! i} onomy is t * controllin: 
purpose of this act. And if it pass which L hope it 

| not, especially with the life-tenure provision which it now 

| ries—certainly the Congress ought to strike out the hamp 
provisions of the act and retain the right to deal with the 

; clals in case of failure on their part to take pro] steps 
force reforms and economy) | Applause. J 


Mr. CANDLER. Mr. Chairman 

} Che CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississ 
+ nized, 

| Mr. CANDLER Mr. Chairman abd gentlem: he amend 


ment offered by the distinguished gentleman from Missouri | Mr 


CLARK], if adopted ould give the President of the United 
} States power in his «discretion to remove this officer—the p 
|} posed comptroller ce ili—whenever he believed the interes 


of the Government required it. The gentleman from Tenness 
my distinguished friend Mr. Byrns, says that that power o 
} not to be given to the President, because it is the purpose 
| the provisions of this bill to eliminate entirely from the cont 
| of the President of the United States anything in reference t 
| this high and exalted position and the distinguished j« 
| Who may be appointed to discharge its duties. 


Now. gentlemen, the President of the United Stat kes 
| solemn oath, when he enters upon the discharge of his d 
| to support the Constitution and to execute the laws of the land 
The gentleman from Tennessee says that this officer under tl! 
bill would have the right to construe the laws, to make reco 
mendations in reference to them, and to submit proposed matt 
| of legislation relating to the receipts and disbursements 
public funds and audit the aceounts. ‘The President of t 
United States is the servant of the people of this countr 
matter how high a position a man may hold in this | 


he is still the servant of the people and responsible to 


people, and ought to be, because it is through the ballots of 
| people that he is placed in the position he occupies Applaus 
| Then when the President of these United St ss, in obediens 


| to the eall of the people express | by their ballots, assumes 
j 


duties of his high and exalted position, the great 


« ‘ 
e that the Congress may remove the comptroller general | world, he is still responsible to them, and he is the head of 


Ss assistant at will But the act limits the 
inefficiency,” 
‘malfeasance 


iv be removed One of the causes is 
ler is “neglect of duty,” and the other is 


lice”; and the act provides specifically that neither the comp- 


general nor his assistant shall be removed 


NOV l take it that the purpose of this net is 
positions who will use their brains and 


oO inaugurate and maintain economy in the expenditures 
ie various departments of the Government. 
ds, the question of “malfeasance in office’ 
e any relation to a man’s tendency toward 

ivagzunce, Phe same is true as to making 


the cause of removal and the same as to 


uh might be ever so efficient according. to 


etation of the term, but he might be one of 


ur beloved friend Mr. CANNoN mentioned a day 
‘le night be a man with a vision, and the distinguished 
han from Illinois said that a man with a vision is generally 
sionary. He might be ever so efficient, but 
‘ be one of those men who has no idea of practical economy 
le Matter of spending money for the public welfare. 
when he gets in, what can the Congress do except to let him 
r bring him up here, after notice and hearings, and give 





ne 





energies 


* inefliciency.” 


Government and is charged with the execution of t 
with the enforcement of the Constitution. 
Mr. BYRNS of Tennessce The gentleman kno 
the Comptroller of the Treasur) onstrues the statutes 


reference to appropriations, and that there is no appe 


ever fron iil decision *% 

Mr. CANDLER. Yes; and the President of the United States 
has the right, in his discretion, to remove him. And I contend 
he ought to have a right to remove this officer if he fails to dis 


charge the duties of his office acceptably to the Presiden t] 
executive head of this Government who appoints him 


responsible for him 


Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. It transfers the right of re! 
from the President to the Congress, the body that makes 
appropriation, and we are charged with the responsibi 


see that his duties are carried o1 

Mr. CANDLER. Yes; and by doing so, instead of taking 
position out of polities, it puts it in the hotbed of politics. If 
this amendment of the gentleman from Missouri is adopted 
will not only give the President the right to remove this 


| 
j 
} 
i 
i 
} 
| but the provision of the bill will also remain which gi 





Congress the right to remove him by concurrent resolution, if 
they see proper to do so, and that ° | he double security thi 
he will be required to pe rform | cui : aithfully and effi- 












diffieulty 























never-endin 


ess which 








so partisan 
of the United State 


the Constitution: 


reference 


‘people by giv 
1a life tenure 
‘administered 


would, be rea py 
yvernment by and of the people, and 


definite period of 





ke ours ti 
hould be responsib 


Now, permit me just a fe 








siderably 


ccohomy in everyd: 
| for economy ji 


,ar-time exp 











were often on an extravagant basis 
obtained regardless of the cost. All 
ublicans, voted for those appropriatio 
ies are es] msible for them, We 


nvestigatie Our country, the secur! 
he sanctit,s ind protection of our 
could not know what amount of mone 
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because 


is, and both politi 
did not have time to 


of our institution 


is absolutely n 


safe sid 


and we all voted for a plenty so as to be on the 


1eceSslty re quires 


be sure to furnish enough to meet ever) 


the war, and we wen it. That mon 


| ‘ ado } rood 10 eriticiy 





| Hau phil tf 
exp i or W mye {oO 
good and get ne of the mone 
junketing here and overseas, investigating 
| purposes, will not get any money 
peel li i ! es te of 
l i ndding tha much mol 
ut We had as well quit looking backwa 
the problems now bet 
possible ( back to normal conditions 
inws, and reduce expenst lL am 
Democrat I do not believe anv n 
lected from the people than are necessary 
the Government economically administered. 
ixes reduced now just as soon as possible. 
duce taxes, however, unless you reduce 


can not reduce expenditures unless 
What is needed in order that we 








or 


old-fashion 
taxes ought 


expenditures, 
you practice strict e 
economize i 


irdized, businesslike method of making appropriations. 


re made, know in 
them; and, if it is 


’ 


advance 


to meet the expenditures 
under consideratio 


hich an effort, at least, is to be made to do business ; 


business methods, and I shall vote 


The CHAIRMAN rhe time « 
sippi has expired. 
Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Chairma 





[Applauss 


iwo points very briefly. The stateme! 


nobody knows what the powers of the comptroller gener 


They are very definitely stated in sect 


Section 10 declares- 


That all powers and duties now confé 
the Comptroller of the T: 





10 and 13 


red or imposed 


easury or upon the Auditor for the ' 


Department, the Auditor for the War Department, the Auditor 


Interior Department, the Auditor for th« 
for the State and Other Departments, 
Office Department shall, so far as not 


avy Department 


onsistent with 


vested in and imposed upon the accounting department 


d without direction from any other officer, 


by the comptroller general shall b 
execut branch of the Government 


Section 15 provides, in addition 


That the mptroller general shall 


ment or clsewhere, all matters relating to the receipt 
of public funds, and shall make to Congress, 


regular sessio report in writing of 


artment 





Liat Se€ctloh Covers AUULLLONS Tu 


now held by the Comptroller of the 


very definite 


Now, as to the question of his removal 
whole purpose of creating an accounting deparimen 
the Treasury Department, where the accounting dep 
now that we may have an independent audit 


sha b made by an officer who sh 
the spending agencies whose accoun 


the adn 


as the Chief Executive has control of 
and gives orders to the administrativ: 


makes the appropriations which are 





tive age s f the Gov hinen Ch 
I shi Lb the j 
Che Cons eS 
particularly the powe 
purse, and the Es n 
moneys approept vy Congress 
o the appropriating power; rT 


te me, with its judicial functions 





be as independent of the executive 
exercising judicial functions. The 
States has no right » remove a Just 
or any other judge. Why should 


the man who exercises judicia 


appropriating acts of Congress? 


Preside! 


have the r 








CONGRESSIONAL 


appropriating power, aud the passage of the amendment 
y pending would divide that control, would give the Presi- 
power to remeve and at the same time it would retain in 
cress the power to remove. 
as to the question of impeachment. 
ir. REED of West Virginia. 
yield before he leaves that point? 
Just for a question. 


Mr. Chairman. will the 


ir. TEMPLE. 
REED of West Will this law do away 
offices of auditors of the various departments? 
It will transfer them, so that they 


department 


TEMPLE. 
accounting 
Department. 


the departments, 
ihe Post Office Department? 

None of these auditors is in any department | 
The Auditor for the War 


Mr. TEMPLE. 
epting the Treasury Department. 
nartment and the Auditor for the Navy Department are not 
ted with the War and Navy Departments. 
with the Treasury Department only. 
They are not auditers in the department 

They are in the Treasury Department. 
contemplates 


They are con- 
So with the other 
for which 


fer of those? 
TEMPLE. 


taking them along with » comptroller 


w, as to the question of impeachment. That question never 
Congress, being able to remove the comptroller | 
resolution, would never deny to itself 
If we can do it by 


concurrent 
wer to remove him by impeachment. 
rity vote, Congress would not put up against that plan | 
in of removing him by 
Congress 


the gentleman’s amendment 


two-thirds 
point, although 
yould do absolutely no | 


CHAIRMAN. 
offered by 


The question is on agreeing to the amend 
{Mr. CLarK]. 
‘ nnounced 


centieman 
the Chairmat 
oes appeared to have it. 

BLANTON, 
e CHAIRMAN, 
committee divided : 
BLANTON. 


Chairman. 
division is demanded. 
there were 
Mr. Chairman, I demand tellers. 
rom Missouri has just stepped out of the Hall. 
CHAIRMAN, 


A division, 


gentleman 


BLANTON, (‘hairmal 
CHAIRMAN. 
amendment 
» CHAIRMAN, 
NSON] offers an amendment, 


The request is withdrawn 
wus rejected. 


The gentleman from South Carotinia 





STEVENSON. Yes, sir. 

the amendment. 
Chairman 
this amendment, 
amendment 
is no question 
aun office and create a method of removal from the office 
ance of the provisions of the Constitution, but it can not 
method different from constitutional methods and saj 


STEVENSON. 
sood deal 
has been directed 


Congress 


\IRMAN, » question is on agreeing to t 


* gentleman from Sor 
Chairman, 


CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will report 
E gentleman 
CHAIRMA 


] e que stion is on 


ANDREWS of Nebraska. Mr. 


oN LE ae 


HAIRMAN. The Clerk wi 
the gentleman from Nebraska. 


amenamenlt 
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fhe Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Anpkews of Nebraska: Pace 7, lit iy 
strike out ali. ef line 17 down to the word “ may. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, this armendment 
adopted, with those previously adopted, would leave the comp- 
troller general in the same status that he bas now, holding a con 
tinuirg commission, running at the pleasure of the authorit) 
that might remove him from office. ‘This covers the matter com- 
pletely, so far as amendments may be eoneerned, to perpetuat: 
this condition and leave the transfer om that basis. [| hav 
nothing further to add. I shall be glad to have a vote. 

Phe CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on agreeing to the amen: 
nent offered by the gentleman from Nebraska. ; 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I desire <9 offer an wmendment in 
the nature of a substitute, 

The CHAEFRMAN. ‘The gentleman fron: Obie offers an amen: 
ment in the nature of a substitute, whieh the Clerk will report 

‘The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Garp as 2 substitute for the amendment 
offered by Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska: Page 7, Hine 17, after the word 
“ office,” strike out “ during good behavior’ amd msert “ for a term o 
six years,” and strike out all] the rest of the Janguace in tines 17, 1s 
19, 20, 21, 22. 23, 24, 26, and 26 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, in common with everyone who 
| has given any study to our system of appropriations, I favo 
the inauguration of some budgetary system; but in that favor 
L would not ereate a body which could- 

Bestride the narrow world like a Colossus 
Nor would I inerease unduly the officers who hold their posi 
| tions during their natural lives. As a general proposition 1 am 
opposed to creating any more positions to be held during good 
| behavior, which is nearly always equivalent to saying during 

‘ir natural lives, and then having them come in under some 
retirement bill, so that we not alone may have a system no 
| more efficient than if elective or appeimted for a term, but pa; 

the officials, ~~hen they get to be @ certaim age, because thes 
have become inefficient. 

The amendment I have in mind changes the term ~* during sour 
behavior” to the language “ fer a term of six years,” it being 
my idea that these positions of comptroller general and assistant 
comptroller general of the budgetary system could be carricd 
into best effect not by appointing somebody for life but fo 
this period of six years. It has oceurred to me that possib 
we should get the best results from the ehief magistracy of th 
Nation by making the term six years and previding that tl 
President should be ineligible for reeleetivon. But I am op 

| posed to the creation of additional off-es such as this for 
life tenure, when the peried of six years is certainly ample auc 
sufficient to give this budgetary system the benefit of tha 
| which is the best in a man’s make-up. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Wilk the gentleman 
a question? 

Mr. GARD. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Died 4} unederstaml the x 
man correctly to say that we are creating 2 new position wh 
thereby increasing the number of offiees? 

Mr. GARD. I did not say anything abeut that i said | wa 
upposed to the creation of new pesitions with life ‘“enurs i 
is the idea I tried te convey to the gentleman, 

Now, we all know that in the history ef the great Appro 
tions Committee »f the House a mam whese memory we all ho 
in high esteem, the late Mr. Courts, held the clerkship of thai 
committee for many years. And there would not be the slighres 
ntention, I am sure, to take away the splendid service of the 


yentlieman who has succeeded him. But these things go ulonc 
because nen prove their worth and doe not continue becaus« 

f the positions with a life tenure. Whew we say that thi 
comptroller general and assistant eomptrelier general shall hol 
their positions for six years it seems to me we de what 
desirable to do. We take them eut of polities. We zive ti i 
fixed and definite term. If they are good and efficient pul 
servants the President of the United States—any Presiden o 


has the best interests of the country at heart—may reay 
then. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas Will the ce 
tion 7 

Mr. GARD. Surely. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. In waking this a life-tenure offi 
| you not remove the strongest incentive that an appointee h: 
be efficient and faithful and fully effective as a publie serva 
Mr. GARD. I think se. I think the more ‘fe-tenur: 

tions we make the poorer will be our public servic 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman 1 Oh 
} expired, 
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lent and all amendments thereto close in five minutes. the causes for removal, crime, and that conduct know) 
CHLAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous | erally as involving moral turpitude. I am in favor of ¢} 
onsent that debate on this amendment and all amendments | and in favor of the budget. I think it means a savine 
thereto close in five minutes. Is there objection? ; country of millions of dollars. It means economy in adi 
Chere was no objection. | tion. This amendment provides that if the comptroller 
Ir, GOOD, Mr. Chairman, I do not believe that either of | or his assistant is guilty of a crime or conduct inimical! 
these amendments ought to prevail. I believe you must give a | tile to the best interests of the Government 2 concurren|{ 
ienure to this office that will invite men of ability to accept it. | tion of Congress would reach and remove him. TIT underst 
The proposition offered by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Garp] | chairman of the committee has no objection to it. 
fo appoint the comptroller general for a period of six years with- Mr.GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I do not know whether thy 
out the right of removal, it seems to me can not be defended | ment would accomplish any good or not. T do not se 
from any standpoint. By the creation of this department it is | would do any harm. I have no objection to it. 
intended to make it thoroughly independent of the executive | Mr. BRIGGS. The need for legislation of this chara 
departments. ‘The gentleman’s amendment if adopted absolutely | long been apparent to those who have given thoughtful 
reverses the whole plan of the bill and instead of having a budget- | eration to the best method of reducing waste, extra 
ary system with a comptroller general to audit and control the | and inefficiency in the administration of the Government 
accounts of the Government fearlessly and to do his work efli- | probably too much to hope that ail loss from these caus 
ciently, We substitute for that a man who would hold his office | be entirely eliminated, but it is unquestionably true that 
not because of his ability but because of his political service. possible for vast sums of money to be recklessly and ext 
That is the plan we are trying to get away from, and that has | gantly expended under the old, inadequate systems and 
been the evil in our present plan. Unless you throw around | ynder the budget plan, can be saved the taxpayers 
the comptroller general all the safeguards that will make him country. Both Democratic and Republican Varties hay 
absolutely independent and make those whom he appoints inde- | pized the necessity for the budget and have both decla 
pendent and fearless, I fear we will find the same condition | their national platforms in favor of legislation provid 
existing that inheres in the present system; that is, that your | the same. The President has recommended it, and th 
auditors and the comptroller general dare not criticize an ex- generally favor it. It is in response to this demand 
ecutive official. They can not become independent in action. | people and to the evident necessity for the creation of : 
The provision here is that the comptroller general shall hold | system of checks and balances if economies demande 
his office during good behavior. That provision was placed in | required are to be effected that both the Democrats and Re) 
the Constitution of the United States so far as it related to | Jieans of the House have advocated and united in the s 
judicial positions under the United States. This position is in }| of this bill. 
many respects similar to those judicial positions. It is semi- The present measure, which has been unanimously 1 
judicial, and we should throw around it all the safeguards that | oy¢ of the committee. contains the vital elements of 
the Constitution guarantees to Federal judges; that is, that | pudget plan; that is, it provides: 
they shall hold their office during good behavior. Place that 1. For the creation of a bureau of the budget in the of! 
provision in the law and the comptroller general can hew to | the President. 
the mark. He can pass upon requests for appropriations in a » 


3 ; : ; ; Renee ~. Makes it the duty of such bureau to assist the Presice 
fearless manner, Just sag . Federal judge passes Epon quenrins in the performance of the powers conferred upon | 

of law that come before him. the ae 

Mr. BLAND of Missouri. Will » gentleman yield for a eda 7 
eels wanours ae ee ee &. Directs that the bureau shall also make a careful 


| gation of all provisions of law dealing in any way wi 
; 5 enfin : : : -eparati and transmission to Congress of estimates and 
Mr. BLAND of Missouri. Did not the committee contemplate | - sear a ae sion to C aa of financial data o 
that the comptroller general might not only be brought into | tener peneg siege tneraleay ieee tongs. cea eo 
a pe ie Pd : | character in order to determine what changes should be m: 
conflict with the executive department and with the executive in such provisions of law to the end that all requirement 
branches of the Government, but sometimes with one side or I a ae a 


t] t] f ti isle in Congr lp ibly both sid in in respect to the reporting to Congress of financial data 
2 « >} f » Aisle ongress, i SSi}) VOLT SLICES, . 5 : “it 

= _—— one ee ee eee ne _ - ; estimates shall be brought together in one place, coordin: 
tve impartial discharge of his duties? 


: . revised, and brought into harmony with an alternative |) 
Mr. GOOD. Absolutely. That departme ught to be inde- : : &, 3 A : ‘ 
ad ae 7 f oe at ; pase oo amen : 6f sme which the President is also required to submit to Co! 
‘nde an ariess to ¢ ‘1Ze rong e) > “eS » n- : A “ . ‘. . : 
ais iz it finds haan It ought = pos a sonitichiinaes in The result of such investigation shall be embodied in a 1 
\ os x utive dey artme nt wl e1 inefficiency exist nd oF or reports to the President, who may transmit to Congre 
ever ePXer e« daepar ie nere TMCcLEenC CXISTS, ¢ me “ : , 

° e , 3 “‘o . . ve ts rie Vv ar 1 ‘Peo ; Ww such recom 
of the troubles with our present system is that the auditors ay Be Renee, pe 9. eee’ mene = h ald | 
dare not criticize. If they criticize, their political heads will tions regarding the action which in his opinion should be 

5 aff = 7 "i , 3 F upon the matters conveyed by such report. 
Come Ot, ray a Danaea t ly 
: : a : : 4, That on a date to be fixed by the President the | 
Mr. Chairm: seems > § ¥ . ‘ : . ) 
M . ee z — - - og a oe 7 oo a of the several executive departments shall annually 
ave bee! ‘etty clear g ‘ g thi », and so far : : ; eee ; ae 
” weg _ 7 cies y | ne ae : a * : a to the President their estimates of the needs of such de} 
as the tenure of oflice is concerned it ought to remain as the 
. ments, 
committee has reported it. ~ . . | ul : f the caler 
7 : , ‘. t . ° ¢ me "o wr Seention ¢ vo culel 
The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the substitute offered | 5. On the first day of each regular session after the cal 
by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Garp] |} year 1919 a document, to be known as the budget, shall be i 
" e i i . * . i : . Peet . ‘ rrac ie , Hh 
The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. mitted by the President to Congress, which docume! 
BLANTON) there were 9 ayes and 49 noes. contain: ; | 
So the substitute to the amendment was rejected (a2) Balanced statements of the revenues and expend 
rhe CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the amendment | ef the Government fot the preceding fiscal year, oa 
offered by the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. ANpRews]. | resources and liabilities of the Treasury at the close 
The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. | year. : 
BLANTON) there were § ayes and 43 noes, (b) His estimates of the revenues and expenditure “ 
So the amendment was rejected. |} Government for the current fiscal year, and of the re 
, . ’ > , * . | } . sates ? 'i\. ‘ oy . : P ’ “IT 
M ANDREWS of Nebraska, Mr. Chairman. I offer another j and liabilities of the Treasury at the close of the year. 
sunendment (c) His estimates of the revenues and expenditure nec 


GOOD. T ask unanimous consent that debate on unis | Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. Chairman, this amendment only ad 


él 


question ? 
Mr. GOOD. Certainly. 





the Government for the ensuing fiscal year, and how, 
opinion, these needs should be met. The President shal 
| transmit with such budget sueh further data regard 
1 CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment offered financial affairs of the Government and such recommend: 
| as he may deem proper. ; 
uestion was taken: and on a division (demanded by Mr. G. An alternative budget is also required to be submit 
v) there were 4 ayes and 47 noes. | the President in substantially the same form as the bud 
amendment was rejected. ns That after June 80, 1920, no estimate or request for 
Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- | 4Ppropriation, and no recommendation as to how the ee 
| needs of the Government should be met, shall be subn 
| to Congress by any officer of the executive branch of th 
ime or | ernment, except the President, unless at the request ol 
House of Congress, 


(Jerk read nos follows: 
+, line 10, rike out the figures “ $10,000 and insert the | 
$7,500. 


he gentleman from Nebraska. 


n follows: 
the word “ offi 
1] turpitude,” 





1919. . 


i} 
»lovees transferred to the office of the comptroller general. It 
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Ss. The bill further provides for an accounting inti! In addition, nearly $10,000,000,000 was loaned the allied na- 
whieh shall be an establishment of the Government independent | 
of the executive department and under the control and direction | 
of the comptroller general of the United States. The office of 


‘Comptroller of the Treasury is abolished and all such em- 


provided that this official shall hold office during good 


hehavior, but may be removed at any time by concurrent reso- 


tion of Congress, after notice and hearing, when, in its judg- 


ent, the comptroller general or his assistant has been ineffi- | 
ent or guilty of neglect of duty or of malfeasance in office or, | 
th the amendment which IT have offered, of any felony or con- | 


involving moral turpitude, as well as by impeachment. 


Phis practically gives the comptroller general the same inde- 


iv 


no 


United States, 
} 


dence and immunity from partisan political control as is 
enjoyed by the employees of the Government in civil 


vice, and will enable him to discharge the duties of his office | 


hout fear or favor in spite of incurring the displeasure in 
verful quarters of those whose policies or desires for ex- 


nditures are limited by the restraints which le, under the 





must impose. 
it notwithstanding tie opportunity accorded io the comp 


ler general to exercise feartessly and fully the power vested 
im to supervise the expenditures of the Government, he is yet 


inswerable to Congress for failure to discharge his duties | 


or a wrongful exercise of any of his powers, as well as for 
ineflicient exercise of those powers and duties; and by the 
endment which I have offered it is further provided that Con- 
ss may by a concurrent resolution remove him if he should 
me guilty of any felony or of any conduct involving moral 


‘ iiude. 


Mhere might arise instances of untithess not serious enough to 


ssed as a felony, but which would be within the meaning of 
lnnguage “ conduct involving moral turpitude.” 
The comptroller general is vested with al] the powers and 
snow imposed by law upon the Comptroller of the Treasury 
ion the auditors for the different executive departments, and 
lices of such last-named officials are abolished. 
Iso provided that the comptroller general shall investigate 
ters relating to the receipt and disbursement of public 
and shall make to Congress, at the beginning of each regu- 
sion, a report in writing of the work of the accounting de- 
ent, containing recommendations concerning the legislation 
may deem necessary to facilitate the prompt and accurate ren 
on and settlement of aecounts and concerning such other mat- 
relating to the receipt and disbursement of public money as 
ay think advisable, 
le is also granted the right to examine any books or other 
ers of any department or other Governnient agency 


such, in substanee, are the provisions of the bill. 


hrough its operation thus is: 

\ centralized responsibility imposed upon the Chief iexecu- 

of the Nation for the conduct of the administrative branch 

e Government, 

\ statement furnished in complete form of all the revenues 
xpenditures for the preceding year, with also those for the 
year and for the ensuing year, with a further statement 
resources and liabilities of the Treasury at the close of 
such year. 
\nd through the audit, investigation, supervision, and ree- 
ndations of the comptroller general, it ought to be possible 
early present to Congress just in what branches of the Gov- 
ent duplication of work and effort, as well as waste and 
agance, exist, and the best methods of eliminating same. 
reover, Congress will be more fully advised of the income 
ie Government, as well as of its needs, and will thereby be 
‘ enabled than it has ever been before to adjust the two 
| reduce taxation and expenditure where it can be done, 
iding in a great measure, if not completely, the deficiency 
‘opriations which have for so long been the custom and prac- 
in our Government, 

\t the present time the national debt of the United States 
nts to the stupendous sum of approximately $25,000,600,000. 
iggering debt, indeed, but not so great comparatively as the 
debts of other countries who do not have the national wealth 

»250,000,000,000 possessed by this Nation. But the debt is 

enough, and so great that to pay the interest alone on it 

es the enormous sum of more than $1,000,000,000. 

ias been computed that for the period from April, 1917, 
i the United States entered the war, to April, 1919, a period 
2 months, the war cost this country about $22,000,000,000, 
t the rate of $1,000,000 an hour, and making, on the average, 

charge of $200 a person for the 110,000,000 people in the 

. This cost does not inelude the creat sums given 

Red Cross and other war-work agencies, 


tions. When this amount will be repaid no one now ¢an sa) 

The war has practically ended, but war costs have not. No 
only the people in their daily farming, industrial, and hom 
life feel it, but the Government also is having to pay substan- 
tially the same relatively high costs for what it is compelled 
to have and do, and therefore, like the people, finds for the 
most part that the dollar now which it spends will scarcely go 
half as far as it did previous to the beginning of the war 
This condition in turn has been reflected not only in the costs 
of materials, but in the necessities of employees of the Govern- 
ment, who are constantly presenting and urging upon Congress 
the need of increased salaries and wages to meet the alarming 
advance in the cost of living. 

So that the appropriations for the conduct and operation of 
the Government are necessarily greater than they used to be 
for only the same return which it used to be possible to obtai 
for so much less. 

Congress is making the greatest effort to check and reduce 
that cost, and has already adopted the most stringent measures 
to punish hoarders and profiteers, whose greed rises supreme 
above the welfare and, in some cases, to the very right to « 
istence of their fellow countrymen. Such acts have been made 
offenses punishable by imprisonment in the penitentiary, and 
if grand juries and petit juries will indict and convict thes« 
protiteers some substantial relief from the practices of thes 
offenders may speedily be afforded. 

The continuance of the cost of the war, however, is not uicn 
centered in the high cost of living, but must be recognized 
further borne in the provision that must be made for the sol 
diers, sailors, and marines who gave and risked their lives ihat 
their countrymen and this Republic might continue toe live and 
give to all mankind the example and security of a free people 
under the greatest constitutional and most enduring form of 





|} government. Already war-risk insurance, compensation, voca- 


tional education, and allowances to the soldiers, sailors, and 
marines and their dependents require the appropriation of many 
millions of dollars. 

Notwithstanding a tremendous cutting down of appropria 
tions for the current year and a reduction in appropriations o 
billions of dollars by reason of the signing of the armistice 
and the saving of vast amounts appropriated for carrying o1 
the war, there is required for this year alone, according to th 
estimates of the chairman of the House Appropriations Com 
mittee, over ten and a half billion dollars, with only total 
revenues of about seven billion and a quarter with which to 
meet them, In other words, it appears necessary to raise in 
some Way more than three billion and a half dollars addditiona! 


| to meet the current requirements, unless they can be reduced 


in some way which has not yet been made apparent. 

The war, of course, required tremendous expenditures, bit ii 
was won, and the price of victory will be ungrudgingly paid by 
the American people. It can not, however, but be felt for 
long, long time. Congress should, however, make every effort 
te dispense with unnecessary expenditures and avail itself oi 
every agency which will not only save the people from furthe) 
burdens and taxation, but, wherever possible, contribute to the 
reduction of those that exist. This the budget system in 
measure promises to accomplish; therefore its establish 
should and will no doubt be welcomed by every taxpayer 
the land. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 

The amendment was agreed to. - 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 10. That all powers and duties now conferred or imposed by 
upon the Comptroller of the Treasury or upon the Auditor for the Treas 
ury Department, the Auditor for the War Department, the Auditor f« 
the Interior Department, the Auditor for the Navy Department, th 
Auditor for the State and Other Departments, er the Auditor for th 
Post Office Department shall, so far as not inconsistent with this act 
be vested in and imposed upon the accounting department and | "x 
ercised without direction from any other officer, and the balances 
tified by the comptroller general shall be final and conclusive upon it! 
executive branch of the Government. The revision by the comptre!! 
general of settlements made by the six auditors referred to in this 


tion shall be discontinued, except as to settlements made before J I 
1920. 
Section 236 of the Revised Statutes is here) mended to 


follows: : 

“Sec. 236. All claims and demands whatever by the United Si 
or against them, and all accounts whatever in which the United & . 
are concerned, either as debtors or creditors, shall » settled 
justed in the accounting department. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, | inove to strike ou 
last word, and I ask wnanimons consent that IT may proceed ror 
10 minutes, ; 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Towa asks unanit 
consent that he may proceed for 10 minutes. Is there objecti 

There was no objection. 
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M tREEN of lowa. Mr. Chairman, I shall support this bill. 
While IT am not as sanguine about saving millions of dollars, 
or aby very large sum, as some gentlemen who have spoken, 
vet T believe it will effect economy in some directions, do away 
With some abuses, and fix to some extent the responsibility for 


expenditures 


| 
| 


| 


There has been, I think, more misunderstanding with refer- | 
ence to a budget system in the country at large than with ref- | 


erence to any other question that has been before Congress. 
That is largely due to the extensive propaganda that has been 
earried on endeavoring to show that Congress was not doing 
its duty, and had no system of supervising accounts in this 
Government worth mentioning. Most of the writers and many 


the witnesses that came before the committee which pre- | 
| and amended after the special committees have done tli 


to perfect them. Under the method adopted in 
items are not first subjected to the scrutiny of special 
refusal te 


pared the bill, as will be shown by the hearings, seem to have 
the idea that the British system is highly successful and highly 
popul: As a matter of fact, it is neither successful nor is if 


popular in England. The system which now prevails in this | 
ly 
i 


country at the present time, with whatever defects it may have, 
is vastly better than the system that prevails in Great» Britain, 
and if is so acknowledged. 

In this connection I want to correct another prevailing belief, 
nd that is that the budget system is a cure for all the financial 
evils that affect our Government. It is not. It will palliate 
those evils. It will tend to prevent waste, but it will not strike 

the greatest source of expenditures. 

rhe expenditures of a government depend principally upon 
its policies and the methods by which those policies are ca: 
ed out. With neither of these questions does a budget deal 
except incidentally, and it touches the efficiency of government 
inakhagement remotely if at all. For example, the expenses of 
our Army and Navy depend principally upon the policy which 
we adopt as to whether we will have a great Army and a great 
Navy or only one of moderate size. They also depend on 
whether the Army and Navy affairs are carried on efficiently 
and without waste. For example, we have great numbers of 
automobiles and automobile trucks rusting away and being 
ruined because the Government has taken no steps to sell 


quently if 
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the English system the budget is made up by the ministry 


has one good feature about it, and that is that it preserj| 
limit to the expenditures, but unfortunately this limitation . 
not rest upon the ministry that prepares the budget, and « 
nay be as extravagant as it wishes without any c¢] 
for, as a matter of actual practice, Parliament can not. y 


the expenditures below the amount of the budget prepar 
the ministry. The various items of the budget are not 


over by separate committees which work upon them for m 
as in this country. The details are not scrutinized by 


cominittees, and there is no open discussion worthy of the 
of the budget, for the reason that the details are never « 
ered in Parliament as they are in our Congress, where | 


propriation bills are read paragraph by paragraph, dis 


tees, and under their form of government a 


the budget would mean the fall of the ministry, neces 


Engla 


| either the formation of a new ministry or a dissolution « 


them; in fact, has refused to sell them, although it has ad- | 


mitted that it never will use them. So also we have a large 


number of vessels in the Navy being operated which ought to} 


be junked in the same manner as England junked 150 ves 
sels in her navy, and made a great saving thereby. But the 
rude system does not touch a matter of this kind. The 


expenses of the Agricultural Department depend largely as to | 


whether it shall have an army of agents in various parts of 
the country for various purposes or whether, on the other hand, 

s operations shall be restricted. With such matters the budget 
has nothing to do. In fact, the wildest extravagance may pre- 


under the best budget system, and some budget plans will, | 


as -T shall hereafter show, rather tend to increase expenses 
han to reduce them. A large number of States have adopted 

budget system, but those who have adopted a budget system 
ure not conspicuous for economy, as a rule, and some of them 
ure noted for the extent of their expenditures. In some of 
ese States it has been brought about in the same manner 
us much of our Federal governmental expense has been caused, 
lv, by a multiplication of boards and commissions, which 
about a multiplication of officials and clerks. We have 
Washington far more clerks than is necessary. In some de- 


peu ents I am satisfied that the number could be reduced 
ole rd if the management of these departments was con- 
ducted with any degree of efficiency. But this will not be cor- 
ected by the adoption of a budget system, as is abundantly 
shown by the experience of such countries us England, 

aunt to return for a moment to the much-heralded and 


approved budget system of England. A large number of 

on this subject, and especially the author of one book 

is been much quoted, regard this system as a model. 

Many of the witnesses that appeared before the Budget Com- 
ee seemed to have the same opinion, thereby showing their 

liter ignorance of the subject upon which they thought them- 
selves competent to give Congress advice. Yet the London 
Times has described this system as the “road to ruin” and 
the Inglish papers are filled with articles on the extravagance 
the Government under its budget system. Public indignation 
ISngland has risen to such an extent that the Government 
een compelled to abandon some of its extravagant schemes 
olicies in order to quiet the universal clamor against its 
extravagance. The Government, in fact, under the English 


budget system, makes no pretense of matching its expenditures 


with its revenues; and the London Economist has said that its 

course would “ ultimately land the country in insolvency.” 
What has caused the failure of the English system and what 
t tha 


knglish people now want? The fact is that under 


liament and a new election. The result has been 


last 25 years there has not been any material 


budget made in Parliament, and to use the words of tI 
tleman from Oregon [Mr. Haw trey], Parliament 
merely a rubber stamp by which approval might be 
has e\ 


budget. At the same time not a single budget 
submitted but what contained items of expenditure 


that 


change 





( 


which never would have been approved if examined by a 
committee, and never could have secured the approval o| 
liament if a vote could be had thereon based uy 
of the proposition alone. As a consequence, a select « 
which was appointed by Parliament for the purpose of 


reform in England, and the most eminent writers in that « 


Olt l 


who have considered the subject, are universally in 


adopting the leading features of the American system, bx 


that their adoption would. without any doubt, 


the expenditures of Great Britain. 


Lit 


great 


An extensive propaganda has been carried on in thi 


for the purpose of making the people at large believe t! 
| 


gress was chargeable with the extravagance w 


vailed in our governmental affairs, and, unfortunately, t 


thich 


¢ 
hi 


Wl 
some cases, particularly in the last year, involved immense 


l 


aganda has been very successful. Nothing could be furtl« 
the real fact. Congress is constantly engaged 
with the various departments to keep down expense 


department chief, no matter what his politics, desires to « 


in a 


the activities of his department and to multiply the numly 


subordinates. He considers his particular department 
of the most important and necessary of all the various d 


of our Government operations, and to a certain extent 


ereditable to him, but it invariably results in increased de 


upon the Public Treasury, and often in an increased 
for which there is no necessity. The estimates broug 
the various heads of the departments as necessary for 1] 


ation are invariably greatly reduced by Congress. 
said that larger estimates are brought in than is necessa 


It 


cause the department heads feel that Congress will red 
anyway. It is true, although contrary to public belief, 


usual tendency of Congress is toward economy, but the ¢ 


show 


ment heads always have a full opportunity to 
their experts just what they need, and are never satist 
what is given them. They appeal from the decision 
House to the Senate, where, as a rule, they get the ap) 


tions raised, although not to the extent that they 


many instances, as every Member of Congress knows, 
instituted a propaganda over the country in support 
sions which would allow them to engage in new activil 


+t 


new expenditures, and have even gone so far as to 
build up a “back fire”? among the people at home agai 


gressmen who were not inclined to grant 


The long and short of the whole matter is that a budg« 


wha 


t the) 


} 


desi 


by the spending departments, which in this country co 


the administration, will always be extravagant, and the « 


gance of our present Government is largely owing to 


that although Congress has endeavored to keep the ex) 


down, the insistence of the departments and the admil! 


has had its weight and effect. 


At this point I wish to call your atiention 
which I deem a weakness in the present bill. 


much preferred that this budget should have been fra) 
Congress in the first instance and not by any budget bure: 


I wout 


constituted by the bill, which I very much fear would 


much under the influence of the various heads of the « 


ments and the administration in general. 


If in 


fact 


be controlled by them, the result will net make for econ 





iB | 
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the reverse. It will be observed that the officers and heads | most important powers, and all that woul! be left to them 
system are to be appointed by the President in the first | would be the power to authorize appropriations, not knowin 
True, the auditor created by this bill may be removed | whether they would be granted. The real determination of the 
Congress only, and to that extent he is independent of the | policies of Congress would rest with this great 


appropriatin 


stention, but there is a similar officer under the English | committee, which would finally determin hether tl ppre 
vith equally extensive powers and it has been found | priations authorized should be made. 
er all he is simply an accounting officer and does not Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Ch an, Wi the 
uke to do more than to pass upon the legality of the | man yield? 
ditures. I am unable to see how he will be in a position Mr. GREEN of Iowans. Yes 
do more. He is not given any authority to investigate, and Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Is it not true that the com 
igh he may have under this bill the authority to criticize, | mittees familiar with the subject matters would authorize al 
bt very much his being able to definitely ascertain and | of the appropriations and that the appropriations would b 
the facts upon which such criticism should be based. made by the appropriating committee, and the only powe1 


but while this bill does not in this respect meet my approval, | taken would be merely the matter of appropriations? Nothin 
vote for it on account of its having been supported by | could be appropriated unless authorized for the War Depart 


nabimous report of the Budget Committee, and I am | ment, the Indian Department, the Navy Department, or at 
to take it and look to the future for evidence of how i other department. 

ork out. If it works well, the system will be preserved, Mr. GREEN of lowa. If the appropriating committee is 

ihe committee which brought it before us practically con- | be simply a ratifying committee, approving the authorizatior 

that it needs other legislation to supplement it in order vhich gre made, then I see no advantages init. It would accon 
the budget system the effect desired. plish nothing but to go through a form. If, on the other hand, 
supplement to this bill the’ Budget Committee has r« it prunes and selects the appropriations, the authorizations 

au resolution which is intended to effectuate and carry | mere suggestions. 

s objects. This resolution, I anticipate, will meet with Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Authorization could be made for 


opposition than the bill which we are now considering. | a specific work, but it would be for the appropriating commit 


t is not now before the House, it is worth while to give | to say how much should be appropriated. 


attention in advance, for unless the provisions of the Mr. HASTINGS. Then who would know best which wus tl 
nt bill are supplemented by further action of Congress it | proper amount, the committee who studied it and authorized 
not, in my opinion, have any great effect. it or the other committee that shewed no familiarit 
resolution provides for one single appropriating com- , with the subject? 
o take the place of all the appropriating committees Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I would say it is the committee tha 
1 we now have, so far as their power to make appropria is made up of specialists who have studied with reference to 
is concerned. In my judgment the resolution ought not | the work of a particular, department, men who have b 
adopted without modifications. I do not believe it is | familiar with that work for years, who have made continuous 
ie for one appropriating committee to perform all th study of it ever since they have been Congress and kne 
< which are now performed by the 10 great committees | every detail 
now make appropriations. I can not understand where Mr. NEWTON of Minnesot: Mir. Chairman ll the gen 
they will get time to discuss estimates in detail or to | man yield? 
completely the various subjects that would be brought Mr. GREEN of Iown. Yes 
re it. I do not know how it could obtain the knowledge Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. If, however, this large appré 
tnil which the members of these several committees no priation committee was composed of representatives fro: th 
ith reference to the activities of the departments with appropriating committees of the House as now onstituted 
they are respectively concerned, and I am very sure | would it not meet the gentleman's objection? 





it would have no opportunity in the multitude of matters Mr. GREEN of Iowa. No; it would not meet my objectioi 
vould come before it to institute the inquiries and carry | because if the work was carried on as the gentleman seems to 
the investigations necessary to obtain the information which | expect, it would then put the work relating to a particular 
committee ought to have to properly perform its duties. department in the hands of 2 or 3 instead of 21, as the com 
however, that with an amendment to this resolution i mittees are how constituted, because this big committee would 
be made acceptable to the House and used with grea necessarily be divided into subcommittees. There would be two 
When it is brought up for action thereon I shall offer | or three who would fix the appropriations; the same for the 
nendment providing in substance that instead of this large | Indian Affairs: the same for the Department of Agricult 

ttee being in charge of all of the details of the appro und all of the other departments; instead of a full committee 


is it shall be simply an allocating and limiting com- | as now constituted 
ith reference to the appropriations. Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota I do not understand that 
| unctions will be to fix the total amount which may b change in the rules calls for the appointment of a certain desig 


ided for all governmental purposes during the fiscal year | nated number from the committees, and it occurred to me that 
» allot the proportion thereof which may be appropriated | the rule should so provide. 


each committee, It would, in short, be a congressiona! Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I think that would be necessary 
lvet committee, which revised the estimates of the bud event, und that it weuld be necessary to subdivide this big a 
both for the whole Government and for the separat propriating committee, so that there would be as many subcor 
ents. The details as to how these several amounts all mittees as there are now appropriating. 
to each committee should be expended would be left t Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota Let me call the gentlem 
rious appropriating committees, as now, who would be, in | aitention to this fact, that there are some large commiit: 
wigement, petter prepared ind wi questionably would have io-dli ‘ who do not have fl power of appropriatior Take the 
nore time o devote to the details than if this one 0 Committee on Interstate nd Foreign Commerce, for exan ple 
undertook to perform all this work. For the purpose Their power has not been curtailed, it seems to me, to anv gre; 
rforming its work this budget committee of the Hous extent beyond the powers of committees that do have appre 
lf would have it a budget committee and not an appro- | priating authority 
“£ committee—would have before it all of the estimates Mr. GREEN of lowz It is hardly necessary that that con 
formation furnished by the budget bureau, so that it | mittee should have appropriating powers, as chey deal 
iL aet quickly. Its failure, however, to act quickly woul comparatively little connected with financial matters, except pos 
prevent the appropriating committees from going on t! sibly to make up the deficit from the Government's running of 
ork in the usual manner. he railroads 
I plan would have all of the benefits proposed by this Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota Let me call the attention o 
olution as it now stands, and it would have the immeasurable | the gentleman to the fact that the war-risk insurance act \ . 
ntages of having every detail of the apprcpriation scanned | reported out by the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Con 
Inanner which would be quite impossible if this duty wa merece, and that carried a large appropriatiol ev thi the 
taken by a single committee, with still further oppoer- | whole appropriation for the Indian affairs. 
for reductions in the appropriations, if possible. Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I think the House has cei ly agreed 
‘sOlution providing for the appointment of a committ that the war-risk insurance never ougl to have been give 
ou members to make all appropriations presents a far-| to that committee. The Committee on Interstate Commer 
ing measure. It takes away from those who have hitherto | is a great committee, with a distinguished chairman, but it has 
months and in many cases years in familiarizing them- | too much to do, it is overworked, and a mes u oidably 


vith every phase of our appropriations in the past thei¢ | delays the business of the House. 
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Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Be that as it May, the power Appropriations Committee as now constituted is overw: 
of the Interstate Commerce Committee has not been curtailed be- Its distinguished chairman, who introduced this bill, and may 
| 
i 


eause it did not have appropriating power. 
Mr. GREEN of Iowa, It is curtailed, but in that particular 
ase it would not make any difference, because any sum au- 
{thorized to be expended by the War Risk must be expended and 
must be appropriated, but if this big committee is only to make 
thsolutely necessary appropriations, it would not matter so much, 
apt iting committee, if limited as I propose, would 
not interfere with the several appropriating committees taking 
up in detail all of these measures and fixing the limit of ex- 
pense. It would revise the budget system as it came from the 
director of the budget. It would determine how much the Gov- 
ernment should expend in a single year as a total. whereas the Military or Naval Committee, as the case mich 
Mr. HASTINGS. I entirely agree, but I want to ask the gen- | being familiar with every detail pertaining to the appropri 
tieman, if it will not interfere with him, to discuss what these | is not obliged to accept the reasoning or conclusions whic! 
other 400 Members of Congress would do at the short session of | presented by the departmental officials. I hope not only 
Congress, when all the time during that session of Congress is | Budget Committee but the whole House will give carefy 
consumed in making appropriations? What would the other | sideration to this modification proposed. 
100 Members be doing? e Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
Mr. GREEN of Iowa. They would wait mostly, although | section. 
they would have some duties. The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendme 
Mr. HASTINGS. ‘There is no general legislation at that ses-| The Clerk read as follows: 
sion, as everybody knows, Amendment by Mr. STRAGALL: Page 8, beginning in line 10, 
Mr. TILSON \{t the present time there are only about 147 | all of section 10. 
Members ¢« these appropriating committees, to begin with. | Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. 
What do all the other members of the committee do? Are not | the time of the committee unnecessarily. I had inten 
the ordinary Members around them doing just as much work as | offer this amendment to the preceding section but was « 
anybody else? Now, why is it claimed we reduce these 147 | the Wail for a moment when that section was voted on, | 
amendment is adopted, which I hardly anticipate, it is my 
pose then to move to strike out the remaining sections 11 
| section just adopted, leaving only the last section of th: 
which should be renumbered. I do this beeause I for « 
Mr. BLANTON here are they to-day? | oppesed to the life-tenure proposition involved in the cre 
Mr. GREEN of Towa. I do not yield to the gentleman from | of this office of comptroller general, and I am also oppos 
Oxia The gentleman from Oklahoma, of course, did not! authorizing the head of any department to employ as 1 
mt nse of the meaning that these Members | people as he sees fit and fix their salaries without let 0: 
would hi utely nothing to do, and there is a larger num- | gdrance from the Congress, the President, or anybody else 
ber ou the appropriating committees than stated by the gentle-| Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman——_ 
man frem Connecticut. They would have work to do, but not| The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the genil 
much, under the circumstances. Those on the other commit- | rise? 
tees never do have the same amount of work. Did the centie- Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. 


mn i inois [Mr, CANNON] desire me to yi¢ ld? the amendment. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
CANNON. I just want to ask a question. The gentle- 


: - ‘ ; n Wavs 1M th | mittee, from the nature of the amendments offered 1 
nan is a member of the Committee on Ways and Means, the | pydget bill and the tone of the criticism of it, it seems to m 
most important committee of this House, which requires an | a few remarks under the heading of “ Lest we forget ” 
immense deal of work and constant study LO report legislation be in order at this time It seems to me that some of oul 
to bring revenues into the freasury. What would my friend Democratic friends and Republican friends also ought to 
say to a proposition that there should be several committees | pack to the last time we asked the people of the United S 
called by slightly different names, instead of the Committee on | to elect a President of the United States. Let me refre: 
Ways and Means, one to deal with revenues to come from CUS- | memory ef my Democratic friends by reading a plank 
toms, another from direct taxes, and so on and so on? That | ogy Democratic national platform for 1916, as follows: 


ECONOMY AND TITE BUDGRT. 


the members of that committee are compelled to work night 4) 
day during the greater portion of the session. Yet their dytic 
are only a small part of what would be cast upon this one pio 
appropriating committee which is proposed, and it woul 
simply an impossibility for such a committee to give proper con- 
sideration to all of the thousands of items of our appropriatio) 
bills which now are divided among so many committees, Thy 
sult would often be that not knowing and not having tin 
ascertain whether an appropriation, for example, for milit 
naval purposes could properly be reduced, it would be 
pelled to adopt the estimate furnished by the depart; 


Chairman, I do not eare to ta 


-_ . 
i 


» complete impotence when we have a much larger num- 
men who have not been on such committees at all, who 
very influential Members of this Honse and are doing good 


all the time? 


! rise to speak in opposii 


sive all something to de 

GREEN of Iowa. Weil, the gentleman is suggesting a | 
proposition that nobody seems seriously to contemplate. The | .. We demand careful economy in all expenditures for the suppo 

, ‘ wa ee dle 7 ; nie | the Government, and to that end favor a return by the House of Kk 

Ways and Means Committee, it is true, has a great amount of | sentatives to its former practice of initiating and preparing all 
work on its hands, but it is unavoidable and its work can not | priation bills through a single committee chosen by its members! 
be divided, because this committee in passing on ene revenue | der that responsibility may be centered, expenditures standa 
hill mi siete ‘bh all c ‘ther reve as ice ina ld pr and made uniform, and waste and duplication im the public servi 
bill must know how much all our other revenue acts woulc pro- | much as possible avoided, We favor this as a practical step tov 
duce. If left to different committees, the total would be too | budget system. 


too little. Besides, the methods of raising our reve Let me also read a paragraph from President Wilso 


ne that each has a bearing — the other dress to Congress at the opening of our session on thi 
in not be separated. I could easily cite many ex- Monday in December, 1917—— 
id ss als ‘ : Ts and ANS il , ” neha ds are : 
would say also that the _, Ways wee Mean ’ ——— | Mr. STEAGALL. Will the gentleman permit a stateme! 
er ends, . concerned directly with the work of | Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. In just a moment. The Vv 
ATURE the Treasury. This proposed cominit- | dent appealed to Congress in this language: 
with all departments and should be familiar 


relation to them. Yet these appropriat- And I beg that the Members of the House of Representati 


: . . permit me to express the opinion that it will be impossible to d 
mmittees as now constituted are, for the most part, Con- | any but a very wasteful and extravagant fashion with the en 

sidered so important and as requiring so much time from a appropriations of the public money which must continue to ~ 
Member who belongs to one of them that he is not permitted to | If the war is fo be properly sustained sania ee reine all app 
he a member of any other committee. | tion bills through a single committee, in order that responsibili 

Mr. Chair in, I trust that what I have said will not be taken | be centered, expenditures standardized and made uniform, and 
as a criticism of the work of the Budget Committee. I have in- | #®4 duplication as far as possible avoided. 
tended rather to assist them in their labors. The committee | Mr. STEAGALL. Will the gentleman permit an int 
and its chairman are entitled to great credit for the work which | tion now? 
they have done, and I hope that what I have said will not be | Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. In just a moment. I want 
taken as detracting in the least from the credit to which they | in one more quotation on this subject. Now, while the It 
are entitled. I have not entered this discussion for the purpose | lican national platform of that year—1916—contained 4 
of criticism but rather in the hope that I might assist the com- | deal of what might be called—well, I will not call it bun! 
mittee and the House in the formation of this most important Mr. WILLIAMS. Good reading matter. 
measure. If the modification which I have proposed is adopted it Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Let me eall my Repub! 
will, in my opinion, not only accomplish all that would be accom- | friends’ attention to a plank in their last national platform. he 
plished by the resolution as now @rawn but would be likely to re- | cause if it were not meart in good faith this is a good time for 
<1 in greater saving than the plan as now presented. The! the country to know it. The language is as follows: 











hf NOMY AND A NATIONAL BUDGET. 


rhe increasing cost of the National Government and 
» greatest economy of its resources in order to meet 
emands of its people Government service call for the severest 
emnation of the wasteful appropriations of this Democratic adminis 
ration and of its shameless raid on the Treasury and of its opposition 
nd rejection of President Taft's oft-repeated proposals 
forts to secure economy and efficiency through the cstablishment 


imple, businesslike budget system 
| Applause on the Republican side. | 


which we pledge our support and which we hold to 
, effect any real reform in the administration of national finances. 
Mr. MADDEN. Well, we are putting the recommendations of 
he Republican national platform into executien now. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Will the gentleman permit an interruption 


ow 4 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I ask for two minutes’ extension. 
The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? [After a pause. | 


(‘hair hears none. 


Mr. STEAGALL. The gentleman is becoming interesting as 
historian. I should not be surprised some time if he should 
nossibly make reference to the Constitution of the United States | 


the Bible and possibly the Ten Commandments. 


Do we understand the gentleman to say that the Republican | 


jatform was all bunk? 


Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. No; I did not say it was all bunk, | 
Sut I do say if they do not carry out this provision in good faith 


hat part of it at least would be. 


Mr. STEAGALL. I understood the gentleman to say so, and | 
want him to produce the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop] to | 
rove that the Democratic platform is all bunk, and then I wish 
) Suggest that neither platform nor any platform of any party | 
iat ever held a convention ever declared for life tenure in office, 

for any department of this Government having the right to | 


point as Many employees as it pleased. 


Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I desire to say that the Select 
Committee on the Budget has heard-some of the most able and 
stinguished people of the United States on this subject. 
not a line in this bill that has not had exhaustive considera- 
ion. And we have gone into this matter as intelligently, con- 
ieniiously, and thoroughly as any committee could. 
eximmined the systems of other countries and of our various 
State and city systems and the works of the most distinguished 
vriters on the subject, and have come to the unanimous conclu- | 
on that these provisions, as embraced in this bill, are not only 
roper but necessary in order to carry out in good faith our 
surty platform promises to the American people, and in order 


inittee has brought it before the House. 


\ny Member of either this House or of the Senate who votes 
Works against this measure not only violates his party’s 
(form but I prophesy that he will have a mighty hard time 
cr explaining his actions and that he will have occasion to 
et it as long as he lives, and I am going to try to see that 
'y Member of this House goes on record by a roll-call vote on 


The CHAIRMAN, AI time has expired. ‘The question is on 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Alabama 


STEAGALL ], 


The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 
Mr. OSBORNE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 
lhe CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California offers : 


nent, Which the Clerk will report. 
Clerk read as follows: 


viment by Mr. Osborne: Page 9, line 4, strike 
and insert the word “it”; page 9, line 5, strike 
and insert the word “is’’; page 9, line 5, strike 
lors’ and insert the word “ debtor”; page 9%, lin 


ord *‘ creditors and insert the word “ creditor.” 


Mr. OSBORNE. Mr. Chairman, this section reads as follows: 

Sec. 236. All claims and demands whatever by the United States or 

“inst them, and all accounts whatever in which the United States are 
rned, either as debtors or creditors, shall be settled and adjusted 





the accounting department. 
\Iy 












the growing 


hat we may honestly enact the pledges upon which we were 
ected to this Congress two years ago last fall and again lasi 
fall. Now, when our country is confronted with the frightful 
nd appalling debt of over $26,000,000,000; when there is the 
iost imperative need for economy in every direction ; 
very farseeing and patriotic citizen in this country is warn- 
“« the country and Congress against waste and extravagance, 
ud appealing for a retrenchment of expenditures in every pos- 
ble way, I know that this Congress is not going to repudiate 
ur promises to our country or to our constituents. 
tinuncial situation of our Nation, I know this House will keep 
ie faith and pass this bill substantially in the form in which the 


In this dire 


wmendment goes not only to the grammatical construction 
to the fact. “United States” is singular and not plural, 
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This matter was settled long ago, not only by the rules of gram- 
mar but by the rules of war. We fought four years to establish 
the fact that the United States is one country and not a collec- 
tion of municipalities. 

[ submit my amendment for the consideration of the com 
mittee. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I will say to the gentleman from 
California and to the committee that our committee had nothing 
to do with the formulation of the language in this paragraph 
The section is in all respects the present law except as we 
struck out the word “ Treasury ” in line 6 and put in the word 
“accounting.” We have not attempted to change the language 
in a single particular, and when the gentleman says that we 
should use the word “is” instead of the word “ are,” and that 
“United States” is singular instead of plural, I call his atten 
tion to section 2 of Article III of the Constitution of the United 
States, where it would seem that the framers of the Constitu- 
tion had about the same notion as the framers of the law which 
we hage followed. Section 2 provides: 

The judicial power shall extend to all cases, in law and equity, arising 
under this Constitution, the laws of the United States, and treaties 
made, or which shall be made, under their authority. 

Now, we use the word “ them ” here just as the framers of the 
Constitution used the word “ their.” 

Mr. OSBORNE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. OSBORNE. -Is it not a fact that the Constitution in that 
regard was amended between 1861 and 1865? 

Mr. GOOD. That provision has never been amended, 

Mr. OSBORNE. It has been amended in fact. 

Mr. GOOD. That provision stands as the framers of the Con- 
stitution made it. . 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman yield? Are we not better 
to-day than they were? 

Mr. GOOD. Well, they were pretty good. The framers of 
the Constitution were men of ripe scholarship; many of them 
had graduated in the best colleges of America, and a great 
many of them—31 I believe it was—had graduated from the 
large Universities of the Old World, and they were trained in the 
school of statesmanship. And I have never yet, as far as I am 
personally concerned, been willing to quarrel with their gram- 
mar, and I am not now. 

Mr. CANNON, Then the gentleman does not think that hyper- 
criticism has any place? 

Mr. OSBORNE. Will the gentleman from Iowa yield fur- 
ther? 

Mr. GOOD. I will. 

Mr. OSBORNE. Does not the gentleman think that in a 
matter of this kind, if there was an error in the first place, it 
should be changed in eDacting a new section, and that the United 
States is, in fact, a Nation, and should not be designated as 
“them” or be mentioned in the plural form? I think so. 

Mr. GOOD. I will say to the gentleman from California that 
the Congress that enacted this legislation followed the language 
in the Constitution. They referred here to the United States 
as “them,” and, of course, if we use that, we must also use the 
plural all the way through. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman— 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman desire to be heard on 
this amendment? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I do. I wish to ask the 
gentleman a question as to what claims and demands this sec- 
tion relates to. It says: 

All claims and demands whatever * shall be settled and 
adjusted in the accounting department. 

Mr. GOOD. Of course, that has been construed a great many 
times by the comptroller. Those are claims and demands for 
the payment for which an appropriation has been made. Of 
course, it would have no relation to a claim or demand that 
necessarily had to go to the Court of Claims. It is only those 
that are authorized by law and for which an appropriation 
has been made and which can be settled under the decision of 
the comptroller to determine. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Of course, the C ress 
itself passes upon claims and demands against the Government 
and often authorizes their payment. It would seem that this 
language as it stands would authorize the accounting depart 


ment to determine the question of the legal or equitable liability 
of the Government in some cases. 

Mr. GOOD. That judicial construction has never bes yiven 
by the comptroller, and this language has been on the statute 
books for a long time: a similar provision was ca! t] 
law as far back as 1817. Practically that language has been on 
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is to strike out 
accounting” in- 


changing now 
the word 


und all we 
usury” and 


ure 
insert 


books 


Tre 


the 
the 
stead. 

Mr. 
been 
construction. 
night change 


slalutle 
word 


\UGHLIN Michigan. The 
but certainly the language 
Some other comptroller 
the coustruction, 

Mr. GOOD. We accepted that for 100 years and more. It 
been on the statute books that long, and it has received 
judicial construction and a department construction, and all we |} 
are here attempting to do is to confer that power which the 
freasury Department now has to settle claims of this character 
on the accounting department. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. 
some changes for the better have 
framing of this bill the committee 
precedents and departed from old customs, 
committee should have gone a little further 
umbiguity and the patent mistakes in the law. I say that 
connection with the amendment suggested by the 
from California [Mr. Ossorne]. I think he is entirely right in 
suggesting the change of those words to make them singular 
instead of plural, 
that no other 
given will be possible, 

Mr. ANDREWS of 
man yield? 

Mr. Mx L 


construction may have 
would justify another 
or some other official 


or 


MeL 


siven, 


Hits 


Well, I think in this bill 
been made, and in the very 
has properly disregarded | 
It seems to me the 


construction but the one that has been 


tion, so 


Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, will the ventle 


AUGHLIN of Miehigan. Yes. 
Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, the accounting 
flicers have authority under the law to state two classes of 
one for which a lapsed appropriation has previeusly 
existed; the other a liability which had arisen under specific 
statute authorizing, for instance, the appointment of 
but no appropriation having been made therefor. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. But this seciion 
claims and demands whatever.” 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. That 
the accounting system. That would be 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiuna and Mr. 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman 
recognition ? 

Mr. SANDERS Indiana 
word of the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN ‘The 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I think 
budget bill is wise legislation. I think it follows along 
economy. In discussing the question of economy 


accounts ; 


Ssuys » 
is within the range of 
the construction there. 
DOWELL rose. 

frem j 


Yes I strike the 


move eu 


ol lw 
last 
genulleman frem Indiana ineves to 
this 
the 
lines of yes- 
terday 
way, 
held no brief for 
Mr. Chairman, but I 
about the underlying 


the bituminous miners 


in wages, I 
America, 
statement 
between 


un inerease 
United Mine Workers of 
to make a very brief 
of the present dispute 
and operacors. 
In April, 1916, 
ner ind the 


Wiges paid 


eoul miners for 
t he 

want 
CHUSES 
representatives the organized 
into a two-year 
soon went beyond the 
began to pay 


through their 
operators entered 
labor in other industries 
igreed upon in 1916, and the operators 
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ie 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


and corrected the 
in | 
gentleman | 


and I would suggest some change in this sec- | 


OCTOBER 2. 


so that their day wages amounted to $5 per day. 
further advance in wages has been made. 

It will thus be seen that the total increase since April 1, 1: NG. 
more than a year before our entrance into the war, was only 
cents per ton, or 29 per cent for pick men and 38.4 per cent fo» 
machine miners and that the day men have not been adyanco, 
beyond $5 per day, although in percentage that amounts ¢, 
per cent increase; the day men only include about 27 per 
of the total employees. 

It is interesting in connection with these figures to know 
while the advanced increase of labor was less than 44 per 
that the advanced retail sale price of coal was more than 116 
per cent, 

This Washington ag 
This agreement is subject to and will become effective only «1, 
condition that the selling price of coal shall be advanced by the United 
States Government sufficient to cover the increased cost in the differ 
| districts affected and will take effect on the first day of the pay peri 

following the order advancing such increased prices, 

The whole tenor of this Washington contract is that the 
ininers should receive their proportion of the increased reve) 
obtained by the coal operator for the sale of his coal. 

Many months ago Dr. Garfield deemed the war sufficient) 
over that he abandoned all restrictions upen the selling price o; 
coal and disbanded the Fuel Administration and retired to 
private life. The coal operators are no longer bound by any 


Since then 


2 


6S 


ryreement contains this clause: 


| war restrictions, and I am reliably informed that free coal is 


SO 75 


» per ton at the mouth of the mine and 
This is in sharp contrast to thi 


frequently sold at § 
sometimes brings $4 ni ton. 


| $2.35. per ton fixed at the time the Washington agreement 


an officer, | 


entered into. 
The fourth clause ef the Washington agreement provides | 
the mine werkers’ representatives agreed that the present 


| tract be extended during the continuation of the war and noi 


‘all | 


a statement was made on the floor criticizing in a mild | 
but nevertheless criticizing, the demands of the bituminous | 


| tisement for men to werk at a creosoting plant for 


contract, | 


| this must be taken 


1 order to attract laber to their mines and to keep up | 


The 


sur alec 


situation 
ute and 
glad to make some arrang 


growing out of the payment of 
unsatisfactory that the operators 
zement by which the 


put, 
SES Deculie 


were 


themselves 


1916 contract could be supplemented by a provision permitting | 


Hence 
into 


attract labor. 
was entered 
eents per ton 
the machine 
per ton, the 


to 
sreement 
paid 10 
contract 
62 cents 
ndvane ( ad 


sullicient wage 
supplementary ag 

| miners were 

Under this supplemental 
om o2 cents 
wed in pick work were 
day men 


ontract 


the payment of a 
VI: 1917, a 


contract 


reh, Hv 
men 
men 


wdvaneed fr to 
from $2.98 


until 


advanced io $3.60 


in 


ton, anal the were 
das Chi 
1917. 

In October, 
the Fuel Administration 
in the price of their coal, 
and Dr. H. A. Garfield, 


per 
i 


pel continued effeci 


market was under the control of 
The operators desired an increase 
The general wage level had rapidly 
then Fuel Administrator, broughi 


} 
i * eoaul 
til aa 


1917, 


rise nD, 
ibout 
1917, had their wages advanced and the operators were per- 
iuitted to advanee the price of coalk. ‘This so-ealled Washington 
made this advance: Contract miners were 
ton additional. 
cents to 72 cents 
nts to S4 cents per 


ugreeipent 
10 cents per 
increased 


per ton, pick were 


ton, and day 


inen 


02 


vt 


roi 


re 


in | 
| means 


addi- | amicable a 


from 64 cenis to 74 cents | | 
| promised and used ¢ 


November | 
should be granted, 


an agreement by which the miners, effective November 1, | 


given | 


Thus machine men were increased | 


men were inere ased | ' 


exceed two years from April 1, 1918, 

Actual hostilities ceased on November 11, 1918, and priv 
cally all of the bureaus organized during the war have long ig 
been disbanded, including the Fuel Administration. I[t certain! 

can not be contended that this: agreement was meant to 


Indiana desire until the war should technieally be terminated: by the exch 


of peace treaties. If such be the ease, it could be contended {hat 
it not only means that peace be concluded with Germany, 
that it should eontinue until we made peace with. Austria. 

The United Mine Workers of America have steadfastly «1 
faithfully observed the previsions of this contract and hen 
waited until almost a year after the close of hostilities befor 
asking an increase and long after the operators have cv 
being hampered by governmental control. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yiel: 

a question? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. I am sorry I ean not. 
Haute, Ind., newspaper of last week I find: an. advertiseme: 
a coal operator for men to do pick werk. In the same pa} 


an advertisement for plasterers at $1 per hour, and an a 
$5 to SS 


In a Terr 


day. 

It must be remembered that coal miners frequently onl) 
work two or three days per week, and in computing their \ 
into consideration. If this is don 
clear to the unbiased mind that the day laborer in the coal 
is not paid a wage commensurate with the carpenter, th: 
terer, bricklayer, railroad engineer, shipworker, and 
laborers in other industries. 

He is engaged in a dangerous occupation, For over a qu: 
century the United Mine Workers of America hay 
of collective bargaining with the coal operators, 
greements for the production of coal, fair and } 
cial alike to the operators, miners, and the public. 

The machinery for adjusting disputes, including the pr 
one, is still intact. In the past they have bargained and cv 
good supply of common sense en both s! 
[ am not undertaking to say that all the demands of the mi! 
but I have recited the above facts in « 
that it is quite within the range of practicabilit) 
to be made of the present controversy 


of a 


to show 
an adjustment 
plause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, 
has expired, 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, 
consent te revise and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana 
woeus consent to revise and extend his remarks. 
| jection? 

There was no objection. 


The time the gentleman from In 


ol 
I ask unanit 


asks uuan! 


Is there 




















































0 diff pinion as to mati 
of this sent e, there ought to be no differen 
l vliat 1 OMmiuMitlee ha dol } } i 
thi \ Lie is n 1 LO ¢ cl i ‘ n i 
( L parag ph ul he pPurpos oO 
I ‘ na ing that law harmonize with 
| re considerit In quoti it they « hit 
quoter L % as on the statute book rhey 
e Y mend it to make it harmonize wi 
71S ‘ estion 0 e g il « 
lye ‘ nel o ) » | hefore 
7) Lise ‘ 1 ) th 
OL Mmuwth this ndment Hen it onh reading it 
et the best idea of what it means But when wv 
paragraph in its place, which is in the legislation 
to create the Treasury Departn and to ulate 
easily understood then wha Ss meant b “all 
inst the Government,” made by the Government ¢ 
he Government, shall be settled in this department 
| part of the mechanism by which accounts in th 
Departmel Shall be settled, so hat in the consid 
His measure we ought not to concern ourselves wi 
natical construction of the sent¢ e but let us pe ‘ 
I ( } harmonize 1 th SCOT) 1 purye 


DOWTLI Mir. ¢ ult 7 vi ihe gentlen \ \ 


(FRAHAM of Pennusvivania Yes, sir 

DOWELI What is the necessity for insertin ( 
x department instead of the Treasury Department ? 
GRAHAM « Pennsylvania. Why, the very purpose 


i 0 «reate an accounting department that shall br 
ent of all the executive departments of the Govern- 
If these accounts are to be settled in the Treasut 
nt, it would maintain the old régime, whereas strik 
the ord * Treasury’ and inserting the word “ Ac 


ld bring this law into harmony with the budget 


DOWEL! But in this amendment do you not add to the 
s department another duty, aside from account 
derstand it, under the budget system you are est: 
in accounting department that has for its purpose th 
r oO ll accounts of all the departments of the Govy- 
In this you put the duty upon the accounting depart- 
ttling claims both for and against the United States, 

u different duty Who has the accounting of that 
er has been passed upon by the accounting 

t? Could it not be done by the Treasury Depart 





us by the auditing department, to check it up? 
RAHAM of Pennsylvania No. If the gentleman wil 
D} 0 of this proposed measure, he will find the 
it Ott \ e 
‘ ‘ I 


. ised, and so forth 

DOWELI lL understand that. 

RAHAM of Pennsylvania. Now, you want to mal 
irmonious with that. Hence, you strike out the word 


and relieve them from this accounting and audit 
put it where it belongs, in this general auditing depat 
cated under this budget bill. 
(OOD {nd the Comptroller of the ‘Treasury is the m 
bee: LTunctioning with regard to this provi n of the 
eli GuohnY? 
DOWELL That is true; but it is all done in the , 


lreasurer, and can it not be done in the same manner 
S accounting department? And is there any difference 
im the old system of the Treasurer making these settle- 
both for and against the Government, when they have the 
£ department here to determine the exact amount of 
S there any difference now in the plan, under this new 
. em and under the old? 
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CHAIRMAN (\ ( of K 7 ‘ 
il ( i ! n ¢ 
t sectior Phe au ’ | 
tleman f1 1 Calif yore 

SBORNIE I ( 

HAIRMAN t] ( 

1) i the amendment 











eo t 
i 1 ) trike out 
la 1 ’ lir ‘ 
i CHATRALA ( 
Cl nendme! \ ‘ ‘ 
l Clerk ré s fo 
11. Th t 
l bolis} » ta ‘ ‘ 7 1 
t offices sl | be transferred 
rs ¢ tl sunting departme 
off { beco! officers a1 in the i 
nt at their grade nd salaries on July 1, 1920 All bool 
d iments, pape rniture, office equipment, and other proj 
he 3 l me the property of th ounting depar 
t Ch int ‘ ‘ hall ipy tl on I 
fli the « of the Treasul t 
bs nore aro 
LANTON, ‘I Ci I l ( » SLL! 
) I do this, how er, to discuss another subje 
[ff I understood the rem: s of the gentleman from | 
Mr. SANDERS], he was speaking in favor of the contention o 
he } ers who are now threatening a Nation-wide strike ¢ 
November 1 If 1 understood the first contention tl ‘ 
these men in their demands upon their employers, i 
a © decrease the hours of the workday, so that the worl 
should consist « onh i hour If that shoul b 
nted if ould of self decrease the production 25 per cent 
l understand further that the next contention was that the 
ork week should be five days instead of six; in other word 
hat in working a week and receiving pu) or a week, the meé 
wuld work only five days, and should have two days off o 
the weel If that had been granted by their employe! 
itself would have decreased the outpu 1d the preductio 
th 165 per cent, making a total decrease in production « 
cel These contentions expected to take eff 
f ot granted tl stril . » ensu ( tl l 0 
her x} 4 ( p 
uuntry to the other, 
Ir. DOWELL. I rais he point orde) t ¢ 
not talking upon the amendment. 
Mr. BLANTON. Oh, if the gentleman d it Wal pe 
to answer the remarks of the gentleman m I 
Mr. SANDERS], he has a right to hold me do ) e p 
orma amendment, but I hope he will permit m« 
ubject for a few minutes. 
Mr. DOWELL. I insist on the poi of orde 
Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman surely is no 
ing men and little children freeze to deat 
iring December, January, and Febru 
The CHAIRMAN, The gentlem ‘ oO 





Mir BLANTON, I ) he gel ‘ 

oint of order. 

Mr. DOWELI [ insist on the point of ordei 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the poin i 

Mr. BLANTON. I will try to hold myself within the scope 








the pro forma amendment. This particular section, Mr. Chai 
nat j embraced wit] hew pier of legislatior efore th 
House proposed to reduce the expenses of the Governme! I 
] i tt W di in their assertion, it w Save 
» this Government I want to say that the firs hing 
ist consider in saving expense to this Gover 
ead of decreasing production to inere prod rh 
as been the trouble with this country, and that has be he 
rouble with Congress all along, that we hav t 
ts supinely, month after month, and ] ! 
pr iu j il cle i s 
of tak 1 of lending l 
i I i] maxi! n ] ) : 
ry ring abe ! i] 
cr ! th Wo ia ro g ‘ 
can | mar m producti 
decreasing the work week.from s d s ( 


Mr. DOWELI Mr. Chairman, I poi ‘ 
The CHAIRMAN, ‘I time of f om ‘I hi 
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Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 


eentlem Nebraska offers 


The 
the Clerk 
follows: 


from 


will report. 


Nebraska Page 
‘their present,’ 
$4.000 each,” 


9, line 11, after 
and after the word 
that as amended 


ANDREWS of 
the words 


i 
1 insert ‘ol sO 


of the six auditors enumerated in section 
» effect July 1, 1920, but the then incum- 
transferred, at salaries of $4,000 cach, 
unting department.” 
Nebraska. Mr, Chairman, 
$4,000 per annum. ‘wo of them 
receive $5,000 per annum. Under the act of 1894 their salaries 
and under the law prior to that time uniform 
|. Political exigency brought about an increase 
if the Auditor for the War Department $1,000 
ago, so that since that time that auditor has 
receiving $5,000. A 
brought 


the Post 


to Ti 


ill | 


hose of s} 
’ ofti er if the 
ANDREWS of 


at present receive 


four of the 


orm 


e¢ 


a years e years 
peen 
Javoritism 
Auditor f 
My amendment 
pre ed during 


COUNTY, ind to 


of the salary of the 
from $4,000 to $5,000, 


ngbout an increase 
Office Department 
proposes to restore the uniform rule that 
the portion the history of 


salaries alike at S4,000 


or 


ereater 


of 
all 


’ 
AC tiles 
annul 


Che ¢ 
the 


on the amendment offered 


ANDREWS! 


HAIRMAN. The question is 
rentloman from Nebraska [Mr 
umendment was rejected. 

‘lerk read follows: 

That the comptroller general shall appoint 
compensation of such ofticers and employees in the 
from time to time be provided for by Congress, and 
s of a head of an independent Government establishment 
except to positions carrying salary of $5,000 a 

made from lists of eligibles furnished by the Civil 
and in accordance with the civil-service laws and 
son appointed by the comptroller genera] shall be 
of $5,000 a year, and not more than three persons 
him shall be paid a salary at that rate. Until March 
the time of the passage of this act holds office 
referred to in section 10, and who in 
is transferred to the accounting department, shall 
from office or have his compensation reduced, except for 
officers and employees of the department, whether trans- 
department in pursuance of section 11 or appointed by 
ller general, shall perform such duties as may be assigned 

the comptroller general. ‘The comptroller general shall 
and regulations as may be fi ving on 


departmeni. 


Mr 


as 
12 and 
department 
all 


emove 


erform 
lutie 
appointments, 
hall be 
ssion regula 
y per 
tary in @€xXcess 
appointed by 
1921, no person who at 
as ! six auditors 
etion 11 


ws 


one i ne 
lance of s 
be removed 
rause, Al 
rred » the 

compti 
fo them by 
= A 


k of 
ANTON. 


rules necessary for car? 


the 
Chairman, I offer 
Sollow S. 


and > 
ul fix the 


the word 


appoint, 
line 22, i 


phisert thie 
str t 


word 
ike it the words ar 


ANTON. 


prevent 


Mr. Ch: 
the 
ant 


mbers « 


of this amend- 
general fi fixing 
in liis department. I 
should shift this func- 
know that this power 
especially during the last two 
nt of the “overnment where 
‘apacity have been 
up to $10,009 a year. 
from another department 
in Hlouse who 
Kentucky, Mr. 
he ha rendered 
chairman of the great 
than that gentleman from Kentucky. 
He sought in 


thre 


irman, 


comptroller 


object 
Criit 
he officers 1 employees do 
Me 

mptroller 


* Congress 


We 


we 


reneral. do 
ed for years, and 
ind’ in one departme 


<1 200 


au vear 
Labor ra 


“ation 
» Man 


ig 
to 
thinks 

Sher- 


this 
tleman from 
iis House more 


as (‘om- 


ol ner 


S700 a the last 
for 


hee hn 


year. 
1 ice 
he had 
ng the same 
7.900 a year. 


tied to eontinue that valuable ser 
only S7500 

Hon 
his COUNTY 
imme 
down 
that 
good 
their 


da salary of $25,000 a 
depend on our head | 
fixing of 

ts If distinguished and from 

whom love, admire, and respect, was willing 
accord, voluntarily, to offer his services to the Goy- 
the coming two years at $7,500 a year—the very 
there was in him—why should he be paid for ren- 
because no man could render better 
gar Sherley rendered in the House last year— 

ler the best service of which a man {s 

rs at $7,500, why should he be 


vear 
departments to use 
in 
gentleman 


salaries officers 


and enployees 
the able 
we all 
ernmetlt or 


best servic re? 


better service 
than Sw 
if he was willing 


th ne two vena 


dering ho 
Sey ice 
to rene 


ctperhy a 


4} 
tne | 


had } 
the | 


per | 


All s 
| of 
Service | 


paid j 


pur- |} # . . 
| from the lower grades in the oflice to higher statutory 


the | 


paid salaries | 


| only 


| quit passing the buck; we 
of our own positions; and as one Member of Congress | 


like political exigency and personal | yet 


} and employees in these offices. 
| ployees in these offices now have fixed statutory salarie 


| sure 
| wrong exercise of power is misplaced because of the f 


| bursement of public 


} he 
| and 


i ¢ 
Lo 
j 


| other establishments 
|} and the Supreme Court, shall i 
|} information regarding the powers, duties, activities, organizatio! 
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paid out of the people’s Treasury $25,000?) Why should 
paid twice the salary of a Cabinet officer? No reason 
that we failed to do our duty in retaining our proper 
to fix salaries. 

I want to say to my good friends on the other side 
aisle that if you mean what you say, that you want to | 
expenses, if you were sincere in your promise to the peo) 
you would retrench and see that the expenses of the G 
ment were decreased, why will you put into a meas 
have brought in a provision leaving it in the comptrol] 
eral’s power to fix salaries of his own employees and of! 
his department? 

I know there is a provision in the bill to the extent 
a maximum limit on it, but there is still power to fix 
pensation, a function which this Congress should 
the Congress. 

J want to say that the time should be here when y 
ought to assume the respo: 


exer: 


ready to turn the power and responsibility that is 
Congress over to the head of some department. I ho 
provision will be stricken out, though I am hoping in 
I realize that same I will vote in a hopeless mii 
probably one, 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. 


on 


Mr. Chairman, in rep 


} argument of the gentleman from Texas in support of his 


ment, I wish to state in opposition to it that the law 


|! makes it impossible for the comptroller general to exe) 


considerable range of discretion in fixing the salaric 
Nearly all the clerks 


is, perhaps, a very small number under the charge of the 
for the Post Office Department, in relation to a minor 
work, that do not have a fixed statutory salary 
small, however, and hardly worthy of consideration. 
After the transfer is made, as proposed in this bill, the 
tory salaries will remain and the appropriations stand for 
salaries. The comptroller will have the same authori 
power then that the head of a department has now to yp 


and he will have no power unless Congress abolishes ti 
fixing statutory salaries and give a lump sum, which | 
it will not do. The idea that there is danger her 

the statutory salaries exist. 

Mr. VAILE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. I will vield to the x 
from Colorado. 

Mr. VAILE. If salaries are fixed by statute, why is 
sary here to provide in this act, line 22, that the com} 


taal 9 


|} general shall appoint, remove, and fix a compensation of 


officers and employees, and so forth? 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. He may appoint to thi 
tory salaries; he may promote a clerk from $1,200 to $1 
$1,500, and he can fix the salary within those limits w! 
does so. jsut unless Congress should give him a lump-si 
propriation, out of which he could fix salaries at his own 
tion, he will not be able to exercise the power. He does 1 
have the appropriation to do anything of the kind. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on the amendmet 
the gentleman from Texas. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded 
BLANTON) there were 1 aye and 59 noes, 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

See, 13. 
government 


by 


That the comptroller general shall investigate, at t! 
or elsewhere, all matters relating to the receipt 
funds, and shall make to Congress, at th 
of each regular session, a report in writing of the work of th 
ing department, containing recommendations concerning the 
may deem necessary to facilitate the prompt and accurate r¢ 
settlement of accounts and concerning such other matters_ 
the receipt and disbursement of public funds as he may t 
visable. Ile shall make such investigations and reports 
ordered by either Hlouse of Congress or by any committee 
House having jurisdiction over reyenue, appropriations, or expe! 


! 


! ‘The comptroller general shall also, at the request of any such 


direct assistants from his office to furnish the committee such 


| information as the committee may request. 


All boards, commissions, offices, ag 
Government, except the legislatiy 


furnish to the comptroller gen 


bureaus, 
of the 


departments, 


cial transactions, and methods of business of their respective of! 
he may from time to time require of them; and the comptroller 
or any of his assistants or employees when duly authorized by hi! 


| for the purpose of securing such information, have access to 


right to exmaine any books, documents, papers, or records ol 

department, bureau, board, commission, office, agency, or other ¢ 
ment. ‘The authority contained in this paragraph shall not be a] 
to expenditures made under the provisions of section 291 of th 
Statutes of the United States. 









(910). 


| 


} 


GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I offer the 
amendment, which T send to the desk and ask to have 
Clerk read as follows: 
ment by Mr. Grarram of Pennsylvania: Page 11, line 11, after | 
od in line 11, add “ the comptroller general shall specially report | 
ilouse every expenditure or contract made by any head of a de- | 

t in any year in excess of the appropriation to such department 
olation of law.” 

GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, this amend 
intended to effectuate the very purpose and object of a 
system. A budget system is intended to have the Gov- 

of the United States live carefully and economically | 
ts estimated revenues. We have a law requiring that no | 
nent head shall exceed the appropriation made to the 
ent in any of the expenditures of the department or in 
contracts that would go beyond the appropria 
offense do No one seems to pay 

»it, however. Of course, during the war period 

passed it by without question, because the terrible 
that confronted us required such treatment, and in 


ing o1 1a z 


It is made an to so. 


tention t 


ise of extreme condition like that the same treatment 
l all probability he ace orded. It does seem to me, how- | 


re ought to be a requirement on the part of the comp 
general to lay before Congress every infraction of this 
law, that may take notice of il 
or pass it by, as it deems proper. 
GARD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Surely. 
GARD. Iam in thorough accord with the purpose 
iun’s amendment. TI eall his attention to his amendment 


SO Congress and ae 


of the 


ides that the comptroller general shall make this report 
House. Does not the gentleman mean that he shall re 
o the Congress? 


criticism i well 


to 


GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Yes; the Ss 
I unanimous consent, Mr. Chairman, 


of the word “ House,” the word “ Congress.” 


ask insert, i 


CHAIRMAN, Without objection, the modification Vi 
us no objectior 
McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I am 


hy with the purpose of the gentleman’s amendment, but 
nudering whether or not it would interfere with a practice 
mgress has permitted some heads of departments, to 
money from one appropriation to another. In the fram 
the bill for the Department of Agriculture it is usual to 


the Secretary under some conditions to divert 10 per 
one fund to another use in his line of work. HW the 
ent of the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Grairam | 


adepted, would not such provisions be impossible? 
e made unlawful for the Secretary to exceed under any 
tances the amount of money appropriated for a particu 
ould it not make impossible the giving of authority to 
portion of one appropriation to another use? 
(GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. 
Le 


} 


Mr. Chairman, will the gen 


ld? 


McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Yes. 

GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Is not a transfer required 
thorized before it can be made from one department to | 

MCLAUGHLIN of Michigan. This is not a transfer from 


irtinent to another, but from one purpose to another in 

partment, and appropriation bills themselves per- 
sfer. My inquiry Would this amendment if 
make such legislation as we have many times enacted 

nitted 7 

GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Would not the same 

‘jection apply to that, and, therefore, that would not be 


lit in excess of the appropriation and in violation 


dey 
is, 
revsoll 
ure 


LAUGHLIN of Michigan. 


lation 


lt would be in excess of th: 
The gentleman is aware that many of the ap 


ion bills are prepared by paragraphs, each one setting | 


rticular line of work to be carried on by the department, 
mount of money available for that particular purpose 
ed in the paragraph. There are many of those, and the 
mount carried by the bill is the footing of the amounts of 
ferent paragraphs. Some of the appropriation bills carry 
to the Secretary under certain circumstances to take 
'€ appropriation 10 per cent of its amount and use it for 
“ther purpose. That is permitted by law. His use of money 
way would not be contrary to law, but it would be a use 
cy In excess of the appropriation made for the particular 
bose. Under a narrow interpretation of the amendment 
red by the gentleman, might not the Secretary find himself 
to take advantage of that ordinary provision ? 
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Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentlen d 
Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. GOOD. Ido not believe that construction would be placed 
After all, it is all done by authority of law. By authors 
ity of law the Secretary is permitted to transfer from one appro- 


an yie 
























































































upon it. > 


priation an amount not more than 10 per cent for some other 
service in his department. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. It is in excess of the amo 
if money appropriated for that purpose ferbidden by the cent 
man’s amendment. 

Mr. GOOD. It is not when you take the whole la ogether— 
that he could not only use the exact 1 but 10 pe nt of 
other sum for that purpose 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Was no ‘ I 

iration of the war and in one deparime 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. No re Agricultur: vill 
ave carried that provision for a longer period in the gentle 
man thinks. 

Mr. GRAHAM ot Pennsylvanian I w Ag 
Department that it does appl; 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigu: I 
partment, 

Mr. GOOD. It also obtains in the Re ~ 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment oftere 

the gentleman from Bennsylvania 

Vr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigar Mer. Chairin: e | 
the amendment again reported as modified * 

rhe CHAIRMAN, Without objection, the ¢ { 
report the amendment as modified. 

rhere was no objection, and the Clerk rea S it 

Page 11, line 11, after the period, in 11, add 

rhe comptroller general shall specially report to ‘ 
enditure ¢ ontract made by any head of a depa 
S the appropriation to such department lin vi n 
Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I can not bel thik il con- 
struction referred to by the gentleman from Michigan |[Mr, 
McLAUGHLIN] would be applied to thi amenaument I hink 
there is good in the amendment and I am inclined to accept it 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I do not see a 

bjection to the amendment offered, and IT think it ought to be 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agret el 

nent offered by the gentleman from Pennsylv: 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Chairman, T off Kt 

tich L send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

\mendment offered by Mr. LUCE: Page 10, line 22, 
nd and insert after the word “ disbursemen ti 1 
ap] on”; page 11 strike out the word nd *’; and in 

t it the word “ disbursement,’ insert the words “and appi tior 

Mr. LUCE Mr. Chairman, this is the rst of a group 
amendments [ submit for the attention of the committee in 
hope that if the measure as now written does not aecomplish 
its purpose fully these amendments will contribute something 
thereto L want to add my name to those recorded as expressing 

| gratitude to the committee for the great servi l rendered 
to the Congress and to the Nation. The report of the ] nes 
to which I have devoted much 1 i trike me as the mos 
valuable contribution to politi SCit that has of f ) 
from any press, and I want to put into the Recorp this st 

| in order that students of political science iy ha thei 

| tion directed to it and may profit by the ere mass of it - 
ion and suggestion which it contains Also, I int te « 

my personal gratitude to the gentlemen of the committe r 

bringing out so clearly in their questions and statements in t 
| hearings the defense of Congress against the multifario \S- 
|} saults of uninformed eritics. It would be we vorth the whil 
| of the House to have this defense segregated from the rest of the 
volume and by some skillful writer put into readable for 
This judgment, I think, may assure the gentlemen CO} 


of tl 


mittee of my complete sympathy with what they have attempted 






to accomplish. But after earnest study, after reading their bi 

| again and again, I fail to find that they anywhere have expr 

| in it what they gave us to understand was ifs purpos I 

|} told us that in here creating two new agencies, 01 

| of the budget and the other a comptroller genera!, the: sire 

| to secure study and criticism of the operations of go 

which would accrue to the common advantag Let mx for 
example the words of their chairman in his own repor 

The comptroller could and would be expecté 1 to criticize « te 
gance, duplication, and inefiiciency in executive departments 

| We want the comptroller to do that. We are passing this 
in order that he shall do that, but there is not one word in tl 
bill which fells him to do tha rhere is not one word in the bill 





he budget bureau to do that. It may be that I am 

( dangerous ground, that there is some practical 
CLS | his bill was written without anywhere giving a con- 
I nd specific definition of the duties of these officers. Fools 
rush in where angels fear to tread, and possibly I am approach- 
ng ething that the committee has considered and perhaps 
} t se to put into the bill. If its members will show 
Ine an ‘ it «a clear statement of what these officers are 


to do the way of criticism L will gladly withdraw my sugges- 





Lions « imendment, suggestions offered not in hostility but for 
the purpose of illuminating what seem to me should be the very 
heart anc el this measure, Sir, the other day I referred 
on tl ‘ House my Sabine farm, and if my friend 
the hain f the committee would go down there with me 
I would t: liu through the portals of my barn and would 
ho i izing on the wall a hoe and rake, a stub seythe 

the sume e [ stuck in the hornet’s nest—a pruning knife and 
pru » shears, and all the other instruments for getting rid of 
wasteful growth. Then if he were a candidate for work on my 
farm, wl vould you think if I turned my back on him and went 


out of the door without saying another word? 
une! e circumstances, after showing those instruments of 
vork, would say, *‘ Now go to it.” 

Che CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. LUC ft ask unanimous consent for five minutes addi 
tional 

Phe CHAIRMAN Is there objection to the request of the 
eentleman from Massachusetts? [After a pause.}] The Chair 
hens one 

Mr. LUCI My desire is that we shall get into this bill a 
declarati to those men io go to it,” to exercise criticism. 
In his speech on this bill, a most admirable speech, which ] 
hoy ilk x nto general circulation, the chairman stated: 

Me will be employed as auditors who will owe their positions to 
heir trair nd ability and who do not secure their positions as 

ard fe } ieal rvice They will be fearless in their exam! 

And so fortl 

Yet nowhere does the bill itself say the 7 afte be fear- 
less in their examinations, or, indeed, that they are to make 
any examinations at all for critical purposes. In the course 


of the hearings 2 member of the committee |Mr. GARNER] said: 
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System, and all the inference is that this system before 
borrowed from and modeled upon the English system 

Mr. MADDEN. ‘That is not true, though. We did jw 
it on anything except the facts in the case. 

Mr. LUCE. May I before going further—because | 
Wish to take the time of the House uselessly—ask the . 
of the committee if it is his intention that the 
eral shall eriticize? 

Mr. GOOD. It certainly is. 

Mr. LUCE. That is just what the English conpt: 
eral does. It insured that he shall criticize. He 
mere ministerial officer. As Mr. Collins told the 
he inquires into questions of legality, regularity, extra 
He is the critic and he represents the House of Comino; 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman his « 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Chairman, I that 
time be extended five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Unanimous consent is asked py 
tleman from Texas that the time of the gentleman 
chusetts be extended five minutes, 
a pause.}] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Chairman, I 
statement that in England the 
critic; that is to the fuultfinder, 
trouble but in this bill, according to 


coniptro 


is 


| 


the gen 


ask 


from 
Is there objection’ 
had read from \ 
comptroller 
the 
the 


fi. O% 
Seneral 
man loo 
intimation 


say, 


} gentleman from Illinois | Mr. MADDEN ], it is not clear t! 


} and he looks to the law 


to be a eritic. The gentleman from Illinois says you su 


over certain functions that are now provided by lay 
functions have never been considered as including . 
Are we to say that the gentleman from Iowa is right 
sentieman from Illinois is right? Is this official to cri 
not to criticize? And when you put a man in that 


for his guidance, where woul 


| any instruction that he is to criticize? 





I agree with you that that is what ought to be had Phere should 
© in the executive branch of the Government some adverse agency to 
scrutinize every estimate that is made, with discretion to recommend to 
the President that the estimates be cut down. 

There is not in the bill a single intimation that the bureau 
of the budget is to make any such recommendation. Every- 
thing to the effect that these things are to be done is a matter 
of inference and implication. 

Mr. JUUI Vill the gentleman vield? 

Mr. LUCE 1 do, 

Mr. JUUCL. I would ask the gentleman if he does not think 
section 13 covers the subject matter, where, in line 20, it 
states ; 

Phat th ynptrolier general shall investigate at the seat of Gov- 
ernment or elsewhere all matters relating to the receipt and disburse 
ment of | ic funds, and shall make the Congress, at the beginning 

h } e seeaion 
And so forth 

| LUCE. I think that is entirely by indirection. There is 
n e al atement that he is to apply the results of his 
sti ons, Let me point out further. This section begins by 
providing that the comptroller general is to investigate all mat- 
ers relating to the receipt and disbursement of publie funds. 
I" ne immemorial the word “ disbursement’ has in the 
pe gvnificance implied a restriction to the paying out of 
wu purely ministerial function with no exercise of judg- 
I reminded of the anecdote of the schoolboy who was 
( Inination paper on physiology. He was told to 
| hew about brains, and he said, *‘ Brains are the 
most precious part of the human anatomy, and therefore we | 

ight to be exceedingly sparing in their use.’ | Laughter.] 

Phe rouble with this section is that it does not requi ‘e the 
Sse OL DI I sin the way of exercisin the critieal fnaeulty. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUCE. Certainly. 

Mr. MADDEN. I think the gentleman must have overlooked 
the fact that we are taking over the duties of the comptroller | 
and auditor's offices, under which they are operating to-day, 
and there is a law defining the duties of the comptroller and 


auditor already in existence, and there is no necessity for re- 
peating it in this bill. 
Mr. LUCE. Mr. 


there \ 


Chairman, in the hearings on this subject 
tation from authorities upon the English 


as frequent qué 


1 speak advisedly in this matter, because experien 
own State fortifies me. Some years ago we provided 
commission in the city of Boston. It stands outside of 
government. It is a censorious body, which make 
duty to find fault With what is done in administering 
affairs of the city Boston. It worked well 
created a similar body for the State of Massachusetts 
that did not function usefully, and then we replaced 
supervisor of administration, who now excellently peri 
duties of a censor. It is his business to find fault, and | 
a large corps of assistants, spends the whole year in st 


ot so 


the departments in order to find fault and tell w! 
can be saved. 
Now, that is what these gentlemen have ussured 


meant to do, so far as we may follow the words of th 
man of the committee, and I accept his judgment in the 
jut I point out to you that this has not been done. I 
stantly the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MApDEN] bh 
statement raising a doubt as to whether we have « 
such duties on this official. 

All Iam asking is, if you mean to authorize this mun | 
cize, to study, and investigate for the purpose of securi 
omy, that the committee shall, if they do not approve 
of directing it, suggest some way of their own, so that 
when he goes into that office can rely upon the statute iu 
* This law imposed on me but a purely ministerial functio 
me a human adding machine, and my only duty is to tot 
figures that are laid before me and to transmit them | 


’ 
eress, 





Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield for a qu 
Mr. LUCE. Certainly. 
Mr. BLANTON. However valuable the gentleman's 


tions may be, do they not come too late, for after a me: 
reported here to the Committee of the Whole House by 
the committees, is it not a good deal like the law of thi 
and Persians—unchangeable? 

Mr. LUCE. Should I to-day or ever submit to this I 
proposal that does not commend itself to a majority of the ! 
and to at least a part of the committee, I shall feel that 
made a mistake and shall waive my own judgment. If I « 
prove to the committee that the addition of a few 
injunction will make it clear beyond any question th 
mean to create a censoring office, then I will withdr 
amendments and ask no further attention to them. 

The first of these amendments contemplates adding 
present phraseology “ receipt and disbursement,” the wor 
plication,” so that we shall say that the comptroller gene! 
investigate the receipt and disbursement—that the S° 
terial act of paying out the money—and shall also inv: 
the application of the funds; in other words, make tt \ 
him that he is to examine how these funds are used. [ADD 


is, 








[O00OD.. Mr. wirman, I | listened to 
emarks with great 
of his ability 

gthening 


strengt 


uve 


Cl 
l terest, 
and judginent. 


the arm of 


and see whether or not money is being paid out 
if law or uselessly expended, then I would have 
in. of course, to the adoption of the amendment 

ire that I have any objection as it is. But 
her or not it really strengthens the provision 


R 
vé 


various branches of 


The law provide vised Statutes, se 
ims appropriated for th 
ervil hall uppiled sok 


ly made, and for 1 othe! 


} io th byi W 


tion 


the 
because I have a very 
If by adding the words 
the comptroller general 
more thorough examination, to search into an expendi- | 
viola- 


let 


xecutive has the power under that provision ( 


nd a single dollar of appropriation except for 
h the appropriation is made. Now 


mind, let us read the provision found i 
comptroller general shall investiga t! 
lsewhert ll matters relating to the receipt 


funds, and shall make to Congress 


forth. 


the pur 


keeping that pro 


expenditutr 


I 


in 


l 
‘ 


“al 


matters 
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centle 


110 
am 


us 


I 
Q- 


19 
i 
mel! 
applica 
shalt 


Lilt 


high 


to 


1t 


10 


See 


Dose 


SO 
the gentleman would insert the word: und 

o that it will read, “The comptroller gene 

cate at the seat of government or elsewhere all 
to the receipt, disbursement, and application of publ 


to submit to the gentleman that 


I want 
ic funds includes 
CANNON, Mr. Chairman, will t 


GOOD. Yes. 
CANNON. 


he 


ornia, in Texas, and everywhere else. Are we to have ai 
if people to go down there or out there and see that the 
was done? Is that what the gentleman means? 
GOOD. No. The gentleman does not have reference tl 
irticularly. It is the contention of the gentleman by 
mendment simply, as I understand it, to give the comp- 


nore power in the way of criticizing expenditures that 
It is his point that the words we have em- 
(l, giving the comptroller the power to investigate matters 
itself 


made. 


een 


x to the receipt and disbursement, does 


centieman 


ill matters relating to the receipt and disbursement 


any application that shall be mad 


vield ? 


not 


in 


Suppose the disbursements have been miude 


the definition | 


the power to eriticize and to make an investigation a 
on for criticism. 
in referring to the dictionary I find 

to the word “ application’ used here is 


mendment here; that 
or which the expenditures have been made. 
iin back to this section the Revised 


that “sums appropriated for the various 


or which they are respectively) 


he comptroller general would not be worth his salt i 
{| that moneys were used for a specific use not provided 
appropriation and did not report it to Congress and 
an expenditure under it could not be made at 
failed to do it he would be removable from office. 
The time of the gentleman from [Iowa has 
|. The question is o0 agreeing to the amendment offers 


1 the 


that 


CHAIRMAN. 


he gentleman from Massachusetts [|Mr. Luce}. 


' specific 


That 
Statutes 


shall 


« question was taken, and the Chairman announced | 


es appeared to have it. 
LUCE. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a division. 
CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
is a division, 
committee divided: and there were 
the amendment was rejected. 
LUCE. Mr. Chairman- 
CHAIRMAN, the 
amendment ? 
LUCE. Yes. 
subject. 
ie CHAIRMAN, 
ner amendment, which the Clerk will report. 
‘he Clerk read as follows: 


\‘mendment offered by Mr. 
idvisable ’ 


Does gentleman desire 


LUCE: Page 11, 


line 4, 
a new sentence as follows: 


liture,”’ 








LVI 1GO 





“aves sad. 


LO 


Massachuse 


[ have several amendments relatin: 


The gentleman from Massachuset 


insert 
: “In such regular report 
SPCC ial reports at any time when Congress is in session he shall 
recommendations looking to greater economy or efficiency in publi 


ts of 


Lter 


the investiga 


st 
mat 
tuke it that is what the gentleman has in mind in offering 
the comptroller general 
ivestigate the receipts and expenditures, but the specific 
brings 
that 
branches 
liiture in the public service shall be applied solely to the 
made, and no other” 
f he 


hot 


ol 


all, 


ip 


j 


+o 
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The CHAIRMAN Does the y 

Mr. LUCE. Yes, Mr. Chairmia ny f « y one of 1 
amendments shu «e yoted «ce | service \ LAV ¢ 
been rendered by tting in . en gcentic 
men representil ihe « Litt eg purpos 1) 
raer that reterene l iM | f eo he 
cuties of this n {hic s ! the 
( littee inte 

If you look ;: the | i { l 
qyil ( reno I Writ ( I I 
egis ! ip ‘ lee necess ) 
( fate a pre | und set ‘ 

( bts, an ol wine Sut s relat oO ‘ 
ceipt and disbu ti the ] is al 
sable The « il tle ( Li Conn ( s 

1] Covered I is - iit ‘ ~ lt 

‘ ( oO his own j ‘ a ethet si] ecommend 
in 1 il s of ect oO eflicien ) 0 It be that he 
word such other mat s ad quat | Lee Le evATSency, il 
f they do not meet the exig I re sugees ‘ 
explanatory senten hich I pro] l t] Y 
upon what Congress expects iiss lav 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I have no ol nel 
ment offered by the gentleman 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairm ] nul | 

mendment again reported, if the © r please 

The CHAIRMAN Without obj ion, the al | | 


be reported 
le amendment was ug: read 


‘he CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreein hh end- 
ment offered by the gentleman fron 


mt 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Chairmiu . 1 off wHhotner amenaumel 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report 

Th Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Luci Page 11, line 9, a the word 

ommittes insert the words “ or the bureau the budg Page 11 
ne 10, after the word mmittee,”’ insert tl words or | i 
Page 11, line 11, after tl! rd committee,’ insert the y 

irea 

Mr. LUCI Mr. Chairman, as the bill no stands, I ca 
discover ho connection between the bureau of the budget and 
the comptroller general. Apparently the comptroller general 
is to deal directly with Congress, and there is nowhere that I 
cun discover any provision that the ideas or discoveries of the 
coniptroller general shall be put at the command of the bureau 

idget in order that the President may be assisted in 

shaping his recommendations. This complete separation of 


thes not have been intended by the commit- 
tee. If no fundamental objection presents itself for putting th: 
comptroller at the service of the bureau the 
budget, I trust the committee will consent that the bureau o 
the budget imay profit by the investigations, observation 
studies, and iticisms of the comptroller general; ane 
LI learn whether or not that seems objectionable to tl 
ian [ will not comment further on the proposal. 

Mr. GOOD, Mr. Chairman, it w the opinion, I think, o 
everyone who appeared the committee that the 


Government finance, so far as appropriations and 


two branches may 





general's office ol 


o 


as 
before 


systenl ol exX- 


penditures go, embraces two distinct and separate functions, 
In the first place, it is the duty of the office that pays out the 
money to make an estimate of what its requirements will be. 
Congress acts upon that estimate. Then comes this separate 


which determines 
and then lit 


office, semijudicial in character, 
expenditures made are legal, aud 
That department intended as a check against 

That department intended to have a reflex 


na distinet 
or hot 
is 


the 
eXtravi 


wcount. 


gance is 


influence upon the bureau of the budget. The bureau will 

know at all times that that department is watching it, and 

that for every appropriation that is made there will have to be 
legitimate use, 

Now, the gentleman's amendment brings in a new elemenf. 
[It would tie up these two separate things together. I do not 
believe there should be the closest relations between the two 
departments. I have found that when a man goes into a law- 
suit it is just as well not to tell the opposite side what your 


testimony is before it is submitted to 


senting the matter of the budget th 
required at all times to press 
justify, knowing that if he does 
can justify in every particular Congr 
Congress will require the bureau of the 

the expenditure of money asked for is neces 
that with these bal 


the jur And so, in pre: 
President ought to be 
nt only a budget that he can 

present a budget that he 

s will attack it and that 
budget how 
ary. seems to 


and 


hot 


to show 
It 


gore ef tir 
ascii &b Until 


nates 


me checks and balauces 
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expenditures Congress will placed in a position to judge 

to the necessity for expenditures at all times. The ame ndment 
would give the Executive a power over the audit and control 
that it is not the intention or theory of the bill that the | 
Executive shall have at all. If it is to be the office of criticism, 
of course it should be friendly criticism, intelligent criticism, 
but it ought not to be a mock trial. It ought to be upon real 
ind substantial facts that are developed, and only in that way 

vill it inction in a healthy and economical manner, in my 
Opinio 

Mr. LUCE May I ask the gentleman a questi 

Mr. GOOD, Certainly. 

Mr. LUCE. We are getting just what I ng, a record 

hat the committee means. Now, let us put a concrete 
pro} tio Supposing the comptroller general ascertas that 
» one of these buildings down here, in some department, 
1Oo mploye are at work where 50 could do the job. nder 
his program nothi is to be do about that until report is 
made to Cong Does the gentleman see any objection to in- 
formil the bureau of the budget of that fact, in order that the 
President may prune his estimates accordingly? 

Vir. GOOD. 1 call the attention of the gentleman to the fact 

hi tl appropriation has already been made, and the next 

te ill be pruned, because the comptroller general will 

the attention of Congress to the matter in his report, and 

he comptroller general will go before the committee having 

ju ction of that appropriation and will point out the fact 

th: tin is an expenditure that is useless and worthless and 
iat ought to be eliminated. 

Mr. LUC! But, Mr. Chairman, the report of the comp 

é il is to come in here on the day that Congress 

s, While the budget must be prepared weeks in advance 
Vhat is the objection to allowing the bureau of the budget to 
learn of the waste and extravagances and the opportunities for 
enchment that have come to the knowledge of the comptroller 

Mr. GOOD. The bureau of the budget will learn that fact. 

Mr, LUCE. How? 

Vin. GOOD. Just a few examples of the kind that the gentle- 

as called attention to, when they are exploded on the 

Hoor of the House or by the report of the comptroller general, 
will make the bureau of the budget more efficient, and unless 
you have that power to enforce efficiency I do not believe you 
cet efficiency. Besides, the fiscal year will only have about 

ix months to run after the report of the comptroller is made, 

Mr. LUCI \lay I ask one question more? 

Mr. GOOD. Certainly. 

LUCK. Do I understand that you contemplate that the 
bureau of the budget shall be a criticizing body? 

GOOD, No; the bureau of the budget is the body that 

» estimates. It may be that it will criticize certain 

s and expenditures to the President, but not so far as 

‘ hed ports or public criticism are concerned. TI do not 

that n be its function. 

K I entleman brings it out very clearly that 

‘ he budget is not to criticize. The comptroller 

o eriticize, but the criticisms made by the comp- 

troll I not to be put at the command of the burean 

ox is nd therefore will not affect the estimates laid 

! | be retained for the information of 

MOT) 7 bureau of the budget is worth 

if na to indulge in a great deal of criti- 

Preside t all times, but the bureau 

make report except a request for ap- 

8 the President. That is not a criticism, 

the appropriation of money, and in that 

tion there is no place for criticism, because 

t what he thinks is an ideal plan 

| ~ ( ’ opriation for only those things that are 

Mi KITCHIN I Lm that 1 fer the provision on page 
% the bureau of bud the director and the assistant can 
confer and t with or get any information they desire 
from the comptroller general, and the comptroller general 
vill have to give it to them. 

Mr. LUCI Mr. Chairman, that did not escapi my atten 
tion: but if the gentleman will read subsection (b) he will find 
that the power of the bureau of the budget in that particular 
is restricted to the operation of the department itself. He 
may investigate the way the comptroller general is doing the 
work. 

Mr. KITCHIN. He must investigate and give any informa 


tion concerning fit which he has. 
Mr. 


LUCI Will the gentleman show me that point? 


| 
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Mr. KITCHIN. I think the gentleman will see it 4 
self if he will read it. 

Mr. LUCE. I have read it, but I do not see what thy 
man says. 

Mr. KITCHIN. It says: 

(b) All departments, bureaus, boards, commissions, offices. . 
or other establishments of the Government, except the leg 
branch and the Supreme Court, shall furnish to the Presiq, 
information regarding the powers, duties, activitic orga 
financial transactions, and methods of business of thei 
| offices as he may from time to time require of them. 

Could not the President require of the comptroller 
any information regarding his duties? And if he fin 
there are 100 offices down here that should be dispense: 
can not the President get that information from 
would he not give that information to the President 
could not the President authorize the bureau of the bu: 
check all of that information? The succeeding lines s 

And the director of tl bureau of the bndget, or y of | 
ants or employees, when duly authorized by the Presid 
the purpose of securing such information, have access to 
right to examine any books, documents, papers, or records 
department, bureau, board, commission, offix agency, or ot 

Mr. LUCE. My own study of the section does not 
to the conclusion that they can do what the gentlem 
they can do. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Could they not do it? 

Mr. LUCE. I do not believe it can be honesily 1 
that purpose. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Whether that is the purpose or 
that language could they not get any information 
comptroller general that he had, and would it not b: 
President to call upon the comptroller general or for t! 
tor of the budget to call on the comptroller general 
information that he had, and would it not be the dw 


the 


{ 


comptroller general under that language to give it to thi 

Mr. LUCE. If that was done, the comptroller genera 
do the very thing that the gentleman from lowa 
not want done. We can not have in both fish and fowl 
be one thing or the other. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I am trying to show the gentleman 
act says he must do. I think the gentleman will find 
cuage, if he reads it very carefully, covers his 

Mr. LUCE. I have read it several times. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I have objection 
amendment, because I think would be 


Says | 
| 


propost 


to thy OT 
harmony) 


no 


it in 


tion 8, but I do not think it is necessary while sectio 
in the bill. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I did not intend to sa 
answer that I would not have the comptroller ac 
decision when requested. He does that every day and 





tinue to do it The proposition of the gentleman is 
comptroller general shall, at the request of the bure: 
budget, send all his force there, if necessary, to dir 
ants, to furnish it with information. at any time. I! 
would disorganize the comptrolier’s office. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I want to eall atte! 
fact that the bureau of the budget is simply a cler 


placed at the disposal of the President of the United Ss 





furnish him with information as to how he shall mak 
estimates for expenditures to be required for the condu 
Government for any given year. There is no reason 
clerical force of the President for that purpose should 
thorized te require the Comptroller and the <Andito 
Treasury to furnish it with information. The purpos 
clerical force of the President is to acquire what il 
it can by study of the department: I apprehend that 
the purpose of such a bureau as is to be furnished to t! 


in the Government eve! 
what it! 


dent to require of every bureau 


cle of information that can be obtained to tell 

the bureau may be. 

On the other hand, it will be the function of the cor 
and auditor to supply the Congress, that is to be the 


Government under 
to intelligently 


the administrative branch of the 
with such information as will enable it 
the acts of the administration. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the 

Mr. MADDEN. I will. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM,. The 
information, 

Mr. MADDEN. Undoubtedly he could get it ee 
for it, because section 3 of the bill provides amply for 
ing such information as is provided for in the aunt 
gentleman from Massachusetts. 

There is no disposition on the part of the committee to P 
vent the administrative branch of the Government from geruls 


ni} n yield? 


era 


President could at any tin 
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rmation. But the purpose is to separate the comptroller} Mr. TEMPLE. Does not the existing law provide that the 

auditor from the executive branch of the Government and | Comptroller of the Treasury shall make preliminary rulings 
ve it free as an instrumentality through which the legislative | whenever a question ef that sort is brought to his attention, and 
anch of the Government can get information which it has not | does not this bill provide that the power now held by the Comp- 
1 able to get heretofore, and thus leave the people’s repre- | troller of the Treasury shall be conferred upon the comptroller 
{atives to criticize any waste or extravagance of the admin-! general of the United States? 


rition by whomever it may be presided over. Mr. LUCE. I have not so read the bill. If that is the case, I 
\nd so I say that the amendment of the gentleman from | shall be glad to have it go into the Recorp, 
ssachusetts [Mr. Luce] is not only unnecessary, but I think} Mr. TEMPLE. It is in the existing law, which section 10 pro 
vill be unwise to adopt it. It is unnecessary because the | vides shall continue in the powers of the comptroller genera! 
ilready contemplates that the information shall be fur- The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
ed by the comptroller and auditor in section 3, but it | by the gentleman from Massachusetts. 
d be unwise to adopt it because it ties the executive and The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 
legislative hand and foot through the comptroller and the | Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
tor, and that is exactly what we want to avoid. out the last word. I shall vote for the pending bill because ] 
CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered | believe in a national budget system and an independent audit of 
the gentleman from Massachusetts. | Government accounts. Budget systems have been instituted in 
he question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. at least 42 of our several States, and always with the most 
Mr. LUCE. Mr. Chairman, I offer another amendment. | salutary results. It is the business way of doing the busines 
rhe Clerk read as follows: | of both the State and the Federal Government. 
11, line 11, after the word “ request,” insert a new sentence, as This legislation is one of the most important pieces of con- 


‘On a date to be fixed by the President he shall annually | gtryctive legislation presented to Congress in the last 
. report to the bureau of the budget pointing out where appropria- | 
s may be reduced without injury to the public service, or where 


iuarter 


qu 
of a century, and the committee is to be congratulated upon the 


diture may be incurred for the sake of ultimate gain in economy | splendid bill it has presented for consideration. It is not, of 
iency.” | course, a perfect bill, but lays the foundation for a constructive 
Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. | policy in national legislation that will mean much for the 
CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. | future welfare of our great Nation—a policy that will n 
\ir. GARD. Is it not true that the committee has already | larger economy and greater efficiency rhe taxpayers of o 
ed an amendment offered by the gentleman from Penn country are looking to Congress for relief in our enormous tax 
ania [Mr. GRAHAM] at this place? | burdens which have evolved as a result of our Great World 


lhe CHAIRMAN, The Chair can not remember whether the | War. We must mect every emergency and every legitimate need, 
1uge is the same, but the Chair’s recollection is that the | but must eliminate all waste and extravagance in every bureau 
endments are very similar. | and department of our Government. Bureaus and departments 
Mr. GARD. The amendment of the gentleman from Massa- | instituted to aid the Great War program and no longer needed 
etts should follow the amendment of the gentleman from | should be quickly eliminated. The budget system as outlined 
Pennsylvania [Mr. GRAHAM]. | in this bill will, in my judgment, help to fix the responsibility 
The CHAIRMAN, The Chair thinks that the gentleman from | of our estimates and give to Congress a clearer conception of 
ssachusetts is entitled to have his amendment submitted, | the real needs of our Government, and to meet these needs with 
hough it is almost in the same language. Does the gentle- | an intelligent appreciation of our real duty. Our national ex- 
1 from Massachusetts desire to press his amendment? penses have increased with leaps and bounds until now they are 
\ir. LUCE. Ido, Mr. Chairman. I desire to press the amend- | simply enormous. We are told by reliable statisticians that the 
t in order that I may still further insure that the Congress | aggregate expenses of our Government from the days of the 
mplates doing the thing which it was advised not to do} Declaration of Independence to the opening of the Great World 
he specialists who appeared before the committee. Mr. | War was approximately $26,000,000,000, while Mr. Goon, chair- 
ins pointed out to the committee that the first of the three | man of the Appropriations Committee, has just stated on the floor 
euknesses of the British audit system is that the comptroller | of the House that the expenses of the Government for the fiscal 
s not report contemporaneously with the discovery of irregu- | year of 1920 will probably be between five and six billions of 
rity. The attempt to separate the comptroller general from | dollars. Such an enormous expense placed upon the taxpayers 
e bureau of budget is strictly contrary to the experience of | of our country demands that it be instituted and carried out 
und. It also is directly contrary to what was recom- |} along the lines of the most approved business methods, and it 
ded to the committee by Gov. Lowden, of Illinois, who ap- | is well known that every well-organized business concern to-day 
red before the committee and pointed out the value of the | is run on the budget system. It clearly outlines its needs and 
ois system. It is contrary to the experience of Massachu- | makes a thorough estimate of what its income would be, and 
It seems to me unfortunate that the committee should | arranges the lines of activities accordingly. While it is true 
hamper the attempt to put at the command of the Execu- | that a government will not be able to hew the lines as closely 
2s well as of Congress all the benefits of studies, investi- | as business concerns, and we do not anticipate that it will, 
tions, and criticisms. Of course I expect that the amendment | yet in a large sense the Government ought to have a clear con- 
he rejected, but in order that at some future occasion we | ception of what its resources are and what its legitimate needs 
look back upon this amendment and determine which of | are, and then apply in an intelligent way the ways and mear 


as right I present the amendment, still wishing that the | to provide for that need. The American public demands of 
\ittee would permit the President to know regularly and | Congress that it shall do its business along business lines, and 
iuptly all the discoveries and opinions of the comptrolle budget system is the one long step in this direction 
ral. Let us, therefore, not only institute the budget systein, bt 
Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? us curtail expenses wherever possible without decreasin 
LUCE. Yes. much our efficiency. Indeed, let the American people fee! tha 
Ir. GOOD. The gentleman, I think, forgets or overlooks the | Congress is sympathetic with the tremendous burdens that they 
hat the comptroller general is required to make his report | are now earrying in the taxing line. As I understand this | 
( gress. The President has that report, and the bureau of | it does not in any way depreciate the importance or efficiency of 
(get has that report. the several committees in determining the various approp ria 
lr. LUCE. Pardon me, but does the President have it before | for governmental needs, but rather emphasizes the obtaining 
>in his budget? the very best possible estimate from responsible sources for 
GOOD. Oh, no. He has it at the same time th the | determination of their legislation, and would t] 
nt puts in his report. these various committees in their difficult deliberat 
lr. LUCK. Then how does that help him make up his budget? determination of the facts. This bill, as I un 


lr. GOOD. The President is supposed to have a competent | help to remove the large amount of dupli: 
Oo make up his budget. If we are going to take a part of | apparent in the activities of our Governme! 
‘lice to help the President make up his budget, I greatly fear | tion to-day but what the Government is t: 
ve are going to confuse the two, and instead of having the | dollars in duplication of work and 

and balances we have been talking about, we will have | promptly removed, and which no doub 
r a check nor a balance. I can not see the value of the | very large degree through a system su s 

lan’s suggestion, nor do I see where the provisions of the | tute. This one element alone would | 

this instance are in conflict with suggestions made by a | passing this bill unanimcusly by Co 

person who appeared before the committee. The independent audits provided for Ul bill I 

‘I EMPLE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? judgment, of tremendous importar ea ¢ advance 
ir. LUCE. Yes. in the determination of our e) it 
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tly how 
help us te eliminate 


vhich are 


the 
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our large appropriations should be expended, and will 
tremendous waste and 
\ so liable to creep in under a system of expenditures 
such as our Government has had in the past. 


extravagance 


As a whole, it is 


a piece of legislation which the country has demanded and which 


i Government neet 


Which our Congress 
this day initiated. 
and be 


}iouse 


} 
speedily 


[Ap 


is, and which the people will appreciate, and 
in years to come can be proud that it has 
It should have the unanimous support of the 
enacted into law. 


plause. ] 


The Clerk concluded the reading of the bill. 


Mr. GOOD. 
rise and 


¢} ¢} , 
am tne res 


Mr. 


ad that 


The mx 


the 
tion 
Accordingiv the 


sumed the chair, 


Mr 


Chairman, I 
report the bill to the House with the amendments, 
ommendation 
bill as amended do pass. 
wus agreed to. 

committee rose; and the Speaker having re- | 
Towner, Chairman of 


that 


move that 


the amendn 


the committee 


rents be agreed 


the Conmnittee of 


the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 


committee had had 


‘ 
Oot Woverninent 


rected him to report 


reed to and 
Mr. GOOD. Mr. 
bill 
The prev question 
‘he SPEAKER. Isa 
t% If not, the 


iS on the 


} ; 
ana ani 


1OusS 


wert 
The 


ainenadments 
SPEAKER. 
ling of the 
bill was 
as read the third 
BLANTON. Mr. 
recomnut, 
The SPEAKER. 


Mr. BLANTON 


SPEAKER. 
o offer a 


} 
ins 


& to recom 
ctions 
following 


the 


insert 


} 
the 


the word 


under consideration 
oO provide a national budget system and an independent audit 
and 
the same back to the House with sundry 
amendments, with the recomnrendation that the amendments be | 
that the bill as amended do pass. 
Speaker, 


ndments 


accounts, 


bill. 
ordered to be 


ila 


Does any 
motion 
motion of the 


is follows: 


to rr 
amendment : 
words 


comma 


the 


for other pur 


bill (H. R. 9783) 


poses, and had 


I move the previous question on 


final 


passage. 


was ordered. 
separate vote demanded on any 
amendments will 
amendments, 
agreed to 


question 1S 


the 


on 


engrossed and 


time. 
Speaker, I 


oer tin 


nileman trom ‘Te 


Ll anr not opposed to the principle S Ol 


gentleman whe 
to recommit? 
gentleman fror 
bill to the 
the same 
On pi 
six 


nit the 
port 


“ for 


the 


and insert 
” strike 


removi 


“ 


ompensation of 


GOoD 
motion to recommit. 
previous question 
SPRAKER, Th. 
Tex 
tit } ion was 
\i BLANTON 


} 
i s { s 


I rit 
The 
el irom 
1esS Tar ike 


ake 


e SPEAKER 


rot 


as to recommit 


ier that t , l n 


Chairman, I move the previous question 


was ordered. 
question is on the 


the bill 


' I demand a 


int of order that there is no quorum | 


present. 


be put 


years,” 
inclusive, and on page 9, line 21, after the 


present. 


amend- 


en The 


grosse, 


and 


cnerossment 
read a third time, 


» following motion 


Xis opposed to the 
the 


» is opposed to the 
If not, the Clerk 
n Texas, 


Select Commiitee on 
» back to the House 
ige 7, line 17, after 
and on page 8, 
word 
“and,” and on 
the commn and 


word 
out 


on 


moti« 


division, 


gentleman from Texas makes the point 
quorum 
quorum 


of 


The De vorkeeper 


The Chair is 


Sergeant at Arms will notify absentees, 


not 


Bell 
Benhai 
Benson 
Black 
Bland, Mo 
Bland, Va 
Boies 
Bowers 
30x 
Briggs 
Brooks, Iil, 


Brooks, Pa. 


rol. 


; 
ana 


voting 150, as 
YEAS 


The que stio 


there . 


~$ @ 
McDuff 
McKeow 
Oliver 


Browns 
Browning 
Buchanan 
Burroughs 
Butler 
Byrnes, 8, ¢ 
Byrns, Tenn 
Caldwell 


Campbell, Kans. 


Campbell, Pa, 
Cannon 
Carss 


nis 


on the motion 


yeas 21, nays 258, 


follow « 


Sleagall 
lipshar 


Vingo 


Carte 
Casey 
Chindblom 
Christophe rson 
Classon 

Cleary 

Coady 
Connally 
Cooper 

Crago 

Crisp 
Crowther 


do 


to | 


di- | 


and | 


Currie, Mich. 
Curry, Calif, 
Dale 
Dallinger 
Darrow 
Davis, Minn. 
Davis, Tenn. 
Denison 
Dickinson, Iowa 
Dominick 
Doughton 
Dowell 
Dunbai 
Dupré 
Dyer 
Echols 
Edmonds 
Elliott 
Elston 
Emerson 
Kivans, Nebr 
Evans, Ney. 
Fairfield 
Ferris 
Fess 
Fisher 
Fitzgei 
Focht 
Fordnes 
Porte: 
Freeman 
Freneh 
| Gallagh 
Glynn 
} Good 
Graham, Pa. 
| Green, Lowa. 
Greene, Mass 
| Greene, Vi. 
| Griest 
Hadley 
Hardy, Colo 
Hasting 
Hawley 


Hernandez 
Hler ey 
Hersmai 

| Hickey 

| Hoch 
Holland 
Houchte: 


Ack 
| Bacharach 
Barkley 
segg 

Bland, Ind 
Boober 
Brand 
Brinson 
Britten 
Brumbau 
|} Burdick 
Burke 
Cantrill 
Carew 
} Clark, Fl 
i Cole 
| Copley 
Costello 
|} Cramton 
Cullen 
Davey 
Dempsey 
Dent 
Dewalt 
Donoval 
Dooling 


rian 


Howard 
Hudspeth 
Hulings 
Hull, lowa 
Hull, Tenn. 
Humphreys 
Hutchinson 
Igoe 
Jacoway 
James 


Johnson, 8S. Dak. 


Johnson, Wash 
Jones, Pa, 
Juul 
Kearns 
Keller 
Kelly, Pa 
Kettner 
King 
Kinkaid 
Kitchin 
Kleczka 
Knutsor 
Kraus 
Lampert 
Lanham 
Lankford 
Larsen 
Layton 
Lazaro 
Lea, Calif 
Leh!bach 
Linthicum 
Lonergan 
Longworth 
Luce 
Lutkino 
Luhring 
McArthur 
Mel 
McPherson 
MacGregor 
Madden 
Maces 
Major 
Mansfickl 
Mapes 
Mason 
Mays 
Mead 
Merritt 
Michenei 
Miller 
ANSWERED 
Candler 
NOT 
Gallivan 
Gandy 
Ganly 
Garland 
Garner 
Garrett 
Godwin, N. C 
Goldfogie 
Gooda|!! 
Goodwin, Ark. 
GHoodykoontz 
Gonld 
Groham, Ill 
Griffin 
Hamill 
Hamilton 
Harrison 
Haskell 
Haugen 
Heflin 
Hicks 
Hill 
Husted 
freland 
Jefferis 
Johnson, Ky 
Johnson, Miss 
Johnston, N. Y, 
Kahn 
Kelley, Mich, 
Kendall 
Kennedy, Towa 
Kennedy, R, I. 
Kiess 
Kincheloc 
Kreider 
LaGuardia 
Langley 


iughlin, Mich. 


VOTING-— 


OCTOBER 


Minahan, N. J, 
Monahan, Wis. 
Mondell 
Mooney 
Moore, Ohio 
Morgan 

Mudd 

Murphy 

Neely 

Nelson, Me, 
Nelson, Wis. 
Newton, Minn. 
Nichols, Mich 
Nolan 
O’Conne!}! 
(Conno) 
Oldfield 
Olney 
Osborne 
Overstreet 
Paigs 

Park 

Phelan 

Platt 

Purnell! 
Radclifix 
Rainey, Ala 
Raker 
Ramseyer 
Randall, Calif. 
Randall, Wis. 
Reavis 

Reber 

Reed, W. Va. 
Rhodes 
Ricketis 
Riddick 
Rogers 
Romjuc 

Rouse 

Rowe 

Rucker 
Sanders, Ind. 
Sanders, N. Y. 
Sanford 
Scott 

Sears 
Sherwood 
Shreve 
Sinclair 
Sinnott 
Slemp 

Smith, Idaho 


‘PRESENT "2 


rear 

150 
Lee, Ga. 
Lesher 
Little 
McAndrews 
McClintic 
McCulloch 
McFadden 
MeGlennon 
McKenzie 
McKiniry 
McKinley 
McLane 


McLaughlin, Nebr. 


MacCrate 
Maher 
Mann, T11, 
Mann, 8. C. 
Martin 
Montagu: 
Moon 

Moore, Pa. 
Moore, Va. 
Moores, Ind. 
Morin 

Mott 
Newton, Mo. 
Nicholls, & C 
Ogden 
Padget! 
Parker 

Pell 

Peters 
Porte 

Pou 

Rainey, H. 'T. 
Rainey, J. W. 
Ramsey 
Rayburn 


So the motion to recommit was rejected. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
Until further notice: 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr, 
lina. 
Mr, 
Mr. 
Mr. 


| Mr. 


| 
| 


Mr. 
Mr. 


LANGLEY with Mr. FrELDs. 
TincHER with Mr. JoHnson of Mississippi. 
TREADWAY with Mr. 
ACKERMAN With Mr. McLANn. 
WHEELER with Mr. Dranr. 

Kann with Mr, Dent. 


300HER. 


21 


os 


Siuith, I 
Smith, Mi 
Smnithwiel! 
Stedman 
Steele 
Steener 
Stephens, ¢ 
Stevenson 
etiness 
Strong, i 
Strong, P 
Summers, \ 
Sumners, 1 
sweet 
laylor, Co! 
raylor, Ter 
lemple 
‘hompsi 
rillman 
Cilson 
Cimberla 
‘Tinkhan 
fowner 
Vaile 
Vare 
Venabl 
Vestal 
Vinson 
Voigt 
Volstead 
Walsh 
Ward 
Wason 
Watkins 
Watson, P 
Watson, \ 
Wea ver 
Webb 
Webster 
Welty 
Whaley 
White, K 
White, Mc 
Williams 
Wilson. Li 
Wilson, P. 
Woods, Va. 
Wood yard 
Wright 
Young, N.1 
Young, 


Reed, N. ¥ 
tiordan 
Robinson, N ¢ 
Robsion, K1 
Rodenberg 
Rose 
Rowan 
Sabath 
Sanders, I 
Saunder 
Schall 
Scully 
Sells 
Siegel 
Sims 
Sisson 
Small 
Smith, N 
Snell 
Snyder 
Stephens, 
Sullivan 
Swope 
Taylor, Ari 
Thomas 
Tincher 
Treadwa\ 
Walters 
Welling 
Wheeler 
Wilson, Ill 
Winslow 
Wise 
Wood, Ind 
Yates 
Ziblman 


FuLLerR Of Massachusetts with Mr, THOMAS. 
Woop of Indiana with Mr. SMA tt. 
Rossion of Kentucky with Mr, Nrcmoris of South Ca 











A 











1919. 


Almor 
And 
Andre 


BACHARACH h Mr. M 


- Prear with Mr. Goopwin of Arkansas. 


CRAMTON With Mr. Joun W. RAINEY. 
GoopykKoontTz with Mr. RAyYBURN. 
Morr with Mr. FLoop. 

Newton Of Missouri with Mr. Ey 
Oapen with Mr. EAGAN. 

PaRKER with Mr. BaGir. 

PorTEeR with Mr. DoreEMUs. 

Kress with Mr. Lee of Georgia. 
KREIDER with Mr. Jounston of New York. 
LAGUARDIA With Mr. Jounson of Kentucky. 
LITTLE With Mr. HEFLIN. 

MeCuLtocn with Mr, HARRISON. 

McFaAppEN with Mr. HAMIL. 

GouLp with Mr. Henry T. RAINEY. 

‘RAHAM Of Illinois with Mr. PELt. 
HAMILTON With Mr, PADGETT. 
HASKELL with Mr. Moore of Virginia. 
McKENz!Ie with Mr. Grirrin 

ZIHLMAN With Mr. Bark 

HAUGEN with Mr. Montas 

Hicks with Mr. Martr 

RAMSEY with Mr. Doorn: 

BLAND of Indiana with Mr. W! 
RoDENBERG with Mr. DONOVAN. 

Rose with Mr. DEWALT. 

ScHALL With Mr. DAv1 

BRITTEN with Mr. Taytor of Arkansas 
SELLS with Mr. CULLEN 

Srece, with Mr. Crarx of Florida. 
Burpick with Mr. SULLIVAN. 

Burke with Mr. Smirn of New York. 
CoLre with Mr. Srsson. 

Hustep with Mr. 3 
IRELAND with Mr. MAHER. 

McKIntey with Mr. GOLDFOGLE. 

McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska with Mr. GopwIn <¢ 


vs of Montana. 





MANN of South Carolina 


LI VW h M miM 

CosTELLo with Mr. Secu 

DEMPSI with Mr. Saunpers of Virginia, 
KELLEY of Michigan with Mr. Mclw\1nrm 


KENDALL with Mr. McGLENNON. 

I 4 with Mr, McCiLin‘1 

loorr of Pennsylvania with Mr. GANry. 

Moores of Indiana with Mr. GANpy. 

KENNEDY Of Rhode Island with Mr. McANbDREWS 
SWOPE with Mr. CAREw. 

DUNN with Mr. SAnpers of Louisiana 
MLLSWworTH with Mr. SABATH 

LER Of Illinois with Mr. Rowan. 

GARLAND with Mr. Ropinson of North Carolina. 
L with Mr. RIorDAn. 

WALTERS with Mr. CANTRILI. 

WiLson of Illinois with Mr. BruMBAUGH. 
WINSLow with Mr. Brinson. 

YATES with Mr. BRanp. 


Ul 


(JOODAI 


MorIN with Mr. GALnty 
Be h Mr. W 
ra] 
VYDI h Mr. GARNER. 
FREAR Mr. Speaker, I desire to vote “no, 
red 
] 


SPEAKER. The gentleman is paired. 
REAR. Then I desire to answer “ present.” 
CANDLER, 


He is away at home on account of a death. 


result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 
A quorum is present, and the Doorkeep 
The question is on the passage of 


SPEAKER. 


nm! 
iloek the doors 


TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, on that I 
as and nays. 

yeas and nays were ordered. 

question was taken; and there were—yeas 285, 
ing 145, as follows: 

YEAS—285. 

aes Andrews, Nebr. Ayres Barbour 
, Anthony Babka see 

a Ashbrook Baer Bell 
Ws, Md Aswell Bankhead Benham 





Mr. Speaker, I am paired on this vote an 
re I answered “ present” on the roll call. Mr. Speaker, 
me further to say that I am authorized by Mr. Jonn W. 
to say that he would vote for this budget bill if he were 
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Evans, M¢ 


I 
I 





‘ields 


‘lood 





Freeman 
Fuller, Ill. 


Fuller, Mass. 


Gallivan 


So the bill was pa 
The Clerk announced 
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Kelley, Mi 
Ke i 
Kenn y, 
Kennedy, R 
Ki 
Kinchelo 
King 
Kinkaid 





Until further notice: 


Mr. 


BuRKE With Mr. SM11 


Mek 
Meck 
Mel 
Mel: 
M r, 
Mi 

M r 
aT 

MI ‘ 
Moo 
Morir 
Mot 
New 
N 
Cgdel 
Padg 
Parke 
Pell 
Pet 
Pot 
Pot 
is 
Rams 
Rayb 
Ree 


H of New 


W 


York. 


the following additional 
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Mr. SISSON, Mr. GOOD. Yes. 
vith Mr. Taytor of Arkansas. The SPEAKER. That they may insert their own re) 
with Mr. MCGLENNON on the bill. Is there objection? 
jowa with Mr. McCuin tic. There was no objection. 
Mr. Leg of Georgia Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous ¢« 
th Mr. JouHNston of Neé York. to extend my remarks by publishing a letter that I ha 
with Mr. JoHnson of Kentucky. | ceived from a major in the Army containing valuable in 
Massachusetts with Mr. THomaAs. tion, as I view it, in regard to war-risk insurance. 
ana with Mr. Sma. The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks 
KKentueky with Mr. Nicuotts of South Carolina. | mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by ins 
RoRINSON of North Carolina. a letter from an officer in the Army relative to war-risk 
RAYBURN. j}ance. Is there objection? 
Henry T. RAINEY. | There was no objection. 
Illinois with Mr. Per EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 
ith Mr. PApGETI Mr. JACOWAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous co) 
Mr. Moore of Virginia. extend my remarks by inserting in the Recorp an editorial] 
Mi. GALLIVAN, the Arkansas Methodist, of Little Rock, Ark., edited } 
FLOOD. A. C. Miller, in regard to Americanisin, 
our! Witit AI 4 Ot Nfontana The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the gentlem 
h Mr. Frenps. quest? 
Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. WALSH. I object. 
With Mr. Hamiii The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusett 
with Mr. GoLpFroe! 
MONTAGU! 


MARTIN 


CONFERENCE ON INTERNATIONAL COMMUNICATION. 
Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous cons 
file the minority views from the Committee on Foreign A 
}on the bill (H. R. 9822) authorizing a conference on inter: 
th Mr. Gamrerr. communic: tion, 
Mr. Haean. The SPEAK En. The gentleman from Texas asks una 
oe Maes consent to file minority views of the Committee on I< 
Affairs on the bill (HI. R. 9822) authorizing a confe! 
international communication. Is there objection? 
Mr. ROGERS. Reserving the right to object, I want 


1 


7. DOoLING. 
NSON Ol Mississippi 


with Mr. GA 


Mr capa the gentleman if he is filing that this afternoon? 
ED. SIATING 


Mr. CONNALLY. Yes; right now. 

with Me Ga The SPEAKER. The Chair hears no objection. 

th Mr. BooHER Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. Speaker, I also ask unanimous 
Mr. McLan to have the report printed in the Rrcorp for the info) 

of the Members, because there is some doubt if we can 

printed report back by to-morrow, and the bill may « 

to-morrow. 


chigan with Mr. Mech 


th Mr. Dranr. 
G With Mr. Dono 


1 Mr. Dewar aia ; 
site Mr Cee Mr. ROGERS I shall have to object. 


with Mr Crick of Siovids. The SPEAKER. Objection is made. 
with Mr. CAREw. ADJOURN MENT. 
ith Mr. CANTRILL. Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the Hou: 
th Mr. Brrnson. adjourn. 
Mr. BRAND The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o’clo 
h Mr. BARKLEY minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow 
day, October 22, 1919, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATION, TC 
Mr. Dent Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Ac 
1 with Mr. Goopwin of casas. retary of the Navy, transmitting a tentative draft of 
Mr. GARNER provide for the payment of the bonus and travel pay to 
WISI men of the naval service who have been or may here 
Mr. SIMs. discharged for the purpose of reenlisting therein, as 
Mr. SCULLY. for the Regular Army in the act of September 29, 1919 (fi 
Mr. SULLIVAN. No. =65), was taken from the Speaker's table, referrer 
Mr. Joun W. Raney. Committee on Naval Affairs, and ordered to be printed 
Vir. SAUNDERS of irginin. — 
mE. SABACH. | REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS 
vith Mr, Rowan, RESOLUTIONS. 
vote Was announcers as ap : rae : , 1 » > 4 : } j 
Gene ee Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions | 
FOOD, il NOotlon oO econsider ile yote | . . . . ‘ 
; "=<! erally reported from committees, delivered to the Cle 
leagi Mr. ¢ DWIN, i referred to the several calendars therein named, as follo 
‘ eague, i ca 1OU \ e 5 ‘ , . ‘ ° | 
a a ane tale f a Mr. COADY, from the Committee on Interstate and |! 
» oO adpsence or I or 2 | ‘ . . . . 4 «6 
oe rae ee | Commerce, to which was referred the bill (S. 3190) to a 
authorized to state that if he 


laid on the table. 


t 


the construction of a bridge across the Pocomoke Kk 
» that Representa- | Pocomoke City, Md., reported the same without amendinie 
ee Tey companied by a report (No. 392), which said bill a 
a were referred to the House Calendar. 
Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas, from the Committee 0! 
to which was referred the resolution (H. Res. 352) for | 
r, Speaker, 1 ask unanimous co that all | mediate consideration of the House committee subsilt 
House may have three legislative days in} S. 2775, reported the same without amendment, acc 
ir remarks on the budget s) min the | by a report (No. 398), which said resolution and repo 
| referred to the House Calendar. 
| \ R. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous | Mr. MERRITT, from the Committee on Interstate 
cons all Members of the House may have three legisia- | eign Commerce, to which was referred the bill (H. BR 
tive day ch to insert their remarks on this bill. Is there | granting the consent of Congress to the board of count 
objection missioners of the county of Hartford, in the State 0! 
Mr. GOO! hhe request is that they may insert their own | necticut, to construct a bridge across the Connecticut 
remarks between Windsor Locks and East Windsor, at Warehouse |" 
Mr. CLARI Tissouri, n the bill? in said county and State, reported the same without a) 















9" 
of 


accompanied by a report (No. 394), which said bill and 
were referred to the House Calendar. 
MONTAGUE, from the Committee on Interstate and For- 
Commerce, to which was referred the bill (S. 3159) to 
ize the State road department of the State of Florida to 
uet and maintain a bridge across the Choetawhatchee 
near Caryville, Fla., approximately 170 feet south of 
rouisville & Nashville Railroad bridge, reported the same 
ut amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 395), which 
‘ill and report were referred to the House Calendar. 
KAHN, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to which 
ferred the resolution (H. Res. 336) 
of War to report to the House of Representatives the 
nt of sugar in the possession of the War Department, re- 
the same without amendment, accompanied by a report 
which said and report were referred to 
tlouse Calendar. 
SINNOTT, from the Committee on the Public Lands 
was referred the bill (S. 2775) to promote the mining of 
phosphate, oil, oil shale, gas, and sodium on the public do 
‘eported the same with amendments, accompanied by a re 
(No. 398), which said bill and report were referred to thi 
( ttee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 
KAHN, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to which 
eferred the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 70) relating 
e induction of registrants who applied and who were 
ed for induction and assigned to educational institutions 
ecial and technical training under the provisions of the 
pproved August 31, 1918, but whose induction without fault 
‘own was not completed, reported the same with amend 
accompanied by a report (No. 399), which said bill and 
were referred the Committee of the Whole 


House on 
of the Union. 


346), resolution 


to 


RTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 
clause 2 of Rule XIII, 
RAGO, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to which 


9272) 


ferred the bill (H. R. 8272) to restore Harry Grahan 

of Infantry, to his former position on lineal list of cap 

Infantry, reported the same without amendment, acco! 

by a report (No. 397), which bill and 
» the Private Calendar. 


snid 


a renort were 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


ause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
‘ranting a pension to Hulda Flatt, and the same S$ re- 


» (Committee on Pensions. 


RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS 


f Rule XNITI, bills, resolutions, and memori 
and severally referred as follows: 


I>} 


LL 


BILLS, 


" 
o O} 


ed 


( 


roduc 


Mr. MINAHAN of New Jersey: A bill (H. R. 10064) to 
e the limit of cost of the public building to be erected at 
Orange, N. J.: to the Committee on Public Buildings and 


SCHL: A bill CH. R. 10065) authorizing the superin- 
of the Coast and Geodetic Survey to adjust certain 


Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
NEWTON of Minnesota: 


Mi A bill (H. R. 10066) to pr 
ain aliens from availing themselves of the provisions of 
relating to the disposition of the unappropriated publi 
the United States; to the Committee on Immigration 
ralization. 

MINAHAN of New Jersey : A bill (H. R. 10067) author 
ie Secretary of War to donate to the city of East Orange, 
ree German cannon or fieldpieces ; to the Committee on 
Affairs 
hill (Hf. R. 10068) authorizing the Seeretary of War 
e to the city of Newark, N. J., five German cannon or 
eces; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


a bill (EL R. 10069) authorizing the Secretary of War 


directing the Secre- | 
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> to the city of Orange, N. J., three German cannon or | 
' ; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 
Mir. MEAD: A bill (H. R. 10070) authorizing the Secretary 


r to donate to the city of Buffalo, N. Y., three German 
or fieldpiece with their accompaniments ; the Com- 

on Military Affairs. 
by Mr. FORDNEY: A bill (H. R. 10071) to provide revenue 
‘ncourage domestic industries by the elimination, through 
“Sessment of special duties, of unfair foreign competition, 
‘ other purposes: to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


to 






By Mr. VOLSTEAD: A bill (H. R. 10072) ¢ 
punishment of officers of United States cour 
verting moneys coming into their possession, an 


© provide for tl 
ts wrongfully con- 


d for other 


poses ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: A bill (H. R. 10073) nd sé 
t:on 177 of the Judicial Code; to the Committe: the Jud 

By Mr. VOLSTEAD: A bill (H. R. 10074) to enlarge tl 
diction of the municipal court of the District of Columbia and to 


rec} 


regulate appeals from the judgments of said court, 
purposes ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


and for other 


By Mr. KAHN: A bill (H. R. 10075) to fix the mileage to be 
paid officers of the Army, active and retired, including membe1 
of the Officers’ Reserve Corps, contract surgeons, expert accor 
ant of the Inspector General's Department, and others connecter 
with the Army, and also providing for reimbursement for 
expenses of travel and a flat per diem in lieu thereof; 
Committee on Military Affairs 

By Mr. SINNOTT: Resolution (H. Res. 352) for the 
ate consideration of House committee subs S ) 
2775; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. MAPES: Resolution (H. R Boe 0 rease t 
salary of the superintendent of the press gallery $400 

nnum; to the Committee on Accounts 
PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTION 

Under lause 1 of Rule XNIIT, priv. ' bills ( 
ere introduced and severally referred as follo 

By Mr. ANDERSON: A bill (H. R. 1007¢ eri 
crease of pension to Martin MeDe1 I to ie ( ( 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A b (H. R. 10077) ¢ 
to Eli Hayes; to the Committee on Pensions 

Also, a bill (HA. R. 10078) granting increase 
William A. Beer: to the Committee on Invalid Pen 

By Mr. BEGG: A bill (H. R. 10079) granting 
Mary Busher; te the Committee on Invalid Pensi 

By Mr. BLACK: A bill (H. R. 10080) granti ( 

* pension to John W. Cornell; to the Committe I’ 

By Mr. CALDWELL: A bill (H. R. 10081 
Rose S. Emke; to the Col 4 n ¢ 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10082) for 
he (‘on i ree on Claim 

By Mr. CURRIE of Michig \ H. R ISS 
n iT ‘ease of ] sion to J ( ( | 
valid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10084) granting an it 
David Sedore: to the Committee on Invalid Pensi« 

By Mr. FERRIS: A bill (H. R. 10085) 

r. White; to the Committee on Claims 

By Mr. FREEMAN: A bill (H. R. 10086 : 
to Mary A. Kimball; to the Committee on Invalid I 

By Mr. GOOD: A bill (H. R. 10087) «x 
Otis H. Shurtliff; fo the Com 4 

By Mr. HAYS: A bill (H. Ki. 10088) grat 
Isaac M. Stroud; to the Commit iP 

By Mr. McPHERSON: A it. LOOSD nt 
crease of pensiol i \\ i _ I 1 { 

Invalid Pensions 

By Mr. MEAD: A bill (H. BR nit nt ) 
All M. Kuppel; to the Commi Pension 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10091) grat 2 ] . B 
“I el < to the Committes on Pension 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10092) granting a pensi to ¢ Ll 
Pabst: to the Committee on Invalid P 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10093) nting a } ( W. 
1) is: to the Committee on Invalid Pens Ss 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10094) granting a pension to M iret A 
IX he - to the Committe on Invalid Pension 

\lso, a bill (H. R. 10095) granting a per » Mar j 
Har - to the Committee on Invalid Pens s 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10096) granting a pe! ie | 


old: to the Committee on Inv 
Also, a bill (H. R. 10097) gra 
Peter Kankiewicz; to the Commit 

By Mr. MINAHAN of New Jet 
ing a pension to Mary M. Shepard » the Committe 
Pensions 

By Mr. NEWTON of Mi: 
an increase of pension to Charles Lea to the C mittee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

jy Mr. RANDALL of Califo 

ing a pension to Elizabeth Va 
valid Pensions. 


alid Pension 


RR. 


Committee on 


Fi 
Pelt; to the 


10100) giant 


In 
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Ml STINESS: A bill CH. R. 10101) granting a pension to The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of yest: 
c;ould; to the Committee on Pensions. } proceedings when, on request of Mr. Curtis and by unan 
rILSON: A bill (CH. R. 10102) for the relief of A. H. consent, the further reading was dispensed with and the J: 
to t (‘omimittee on Claims, | was approved. 
PROMOTION OF FOREIGN COMMERCE. 

PETITIONS, ETC. The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a comn 

; tion from the Secretary of Agriculture transmitting, in 1 

of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were lid | to a resolution of the Ist instant, a statement regarding 
‘lerk’s desk and referred as follows: | marketing work of the Bureau of Markets, which was or 

SPEAKER (by request): Petition of Grand Army Of | to lie on the table and be printed. 

blie, favoring an additional appropriation of a sum not | 
iw $50,000 to be added to the $32,000 unexpended surplus 
ropriated by act of Congress approved July 11, 1919, A message from the House of Representatives, by D. Kk, | 

ion and completion of the national memorial arch- | Stead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had 

Nutional Military Park: to the Committee on | 2 bill (H. R. 9783) to provide a national budget system 
’ independent audit of Government accounts, and for othe: 
of California: Petition of S. B. Peart, J. B. | poses, in which it requested the concurrence of the Senati 

Western Sheep Co., of Stockton, Calif., and A, L. PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

Beal, of San Francisco, Calif., favoring the protection of the Mr. CURTIS. I present a resolution of the letter cam 

sheep indust! the United States; to the Committee on Ways IXmporia, Kans., which I ask to have printed in the Rec« 
and Means j There being no objection, the resolution was ordered 

Also, petition of Lompoe Valley Bank and the Lompoe Valley printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

€e‘hambe of Commerce, of Lompoc, Calif., in favor of an ade- Resolution adopted by the Rural Letter Carriers’ Associatio 
quate tariff on foreign-grown beans; to the Committee on Ways fourth congressional district at their meeting held in Empo 

tember 1, 1919. R 


’ 


MESSAGE FROM TIIE HOUSE, 


DONOVAN: Petition of Michael Davitt Branch, a EMPORIA, KANS., September 
. . ‘ : . Thi EAR SIRS fe, the rural letter carriers of the fourth con 
rich ree n. reques o ¢ ere , nited | sa thea wae 5 ; ; 
Ii i I reedom, oq Ue tins on ress ot the I t d | district of the State of Kansas, now in session, beg leave to 
ize the Irish republic; to the Committee on Fo make this statement in Congress: “ That the rural letter « 
subjected to such an increased cost of living and equipment and 


Petition - Nation: 3di ‘jal Associati , pro- of same that we are in dire need of immediate help, and mus 
Petition of ational Editorial Association, pre if we are to be able to keep up with the present cost, and 


repeal of the zone postage law; to the Com- | ought to have at least 40 per cent increase on the salary now 
ays and Means. T. D. Livres 
ITZGERALD: Petition of Roxbury Council, No. | x w ee 
of Columbus, of Boston, Mass., protesting against ee oan 
]s a io , 1G rer . i its ‘ mr > oF ‘ ‘ ° 
DE TAK. OF REAP shown by Os eae Y rt oe Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I ask unanimous cor 
the cases of many of its disabled sol ers WHO have have printed in the Recorp a resolution from Old H 

ages arged from service with promises of compensation; £0 | (Thirtieth Division) Association, favoring immediate 1 
the ¢ — ittee on Military Affairs, . _| tion of the treaty of peace with Germany. 

T?, . pry ° Poatiti . etris Tyr ie ‘Ty ore ° = . . le 

} Mr. Mac GREGOR: Pe tition of Industrial Pratt ( lub, of Chere being no objection, the resolution was order 
alo, N. Y., pro Caeng against tne ie cel mn’ printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
$s. 2906): te » OC ittee iterstate a “oreig 
(S. -906); to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign | OLD HICKORY (THIRTIETH DIVISION) ASSOCIATION 
> ef ' 1 jg : Resolution favoring immediate ratification of the treaty of p 
Buffalo Chamber of Commerce, protesting Germany. 
the provisions of the Senate subcommittee | Whereas it was the high honor of the Thirtieth Division, Am« 
» the Committee on Interstate and Foreign peditionary Forces, to play an important part in bringing 
ind terrible war with Germany and her allies to a succes 
; ; and 
MEAD: Vetition of sundry citizens of the State Of | Whereas we believe it is necessary to the future peace and 
esti the passage of the Smith-Towner the United States and of the world that the treaty of p 
; he Camimittes Bducati Germany, including the league of nations covenant, be rati 
Oo the ommittee On au ation. — : United States without further delay, leaving all imperfect 
ition ol indry citizens of Buffalo, N. Y., protesting imagined errors therein to be corrected hereafter by the 
passage of the so-called Siegel bill (Hl. R. 8315); to adequate machinery provided therein for that purpose: Le 
Resolved, First, that it is the sentiment of this associatior 
tae rTM . ee aes ne a ai oe treaty of peace witb Germany, including the league of nati 
Mr. iq KER: La wig from the I asade ram le Co., ol I “ena” nant, should be immediately ratified in its present form witho 
lena, Calif., protesting against the bill introduced by Repre- | ment or reservation, and the Senate of the United States is res 
sentative Siecer providing that the cost mark be placed on all urged to do its part to that end, in order that the spiritual 
rehondic< axe} , offered for sale: the Committee on Agri- | rial blessings of peace may once more be restored to the world 
chandise when oitered Tor sale; to the Committes —- that the danger of future wars may be lessened and in ord 
; as a nation may live up to the high purposes for which we e1 

California Sugar & White Pine Co., of | War and for which so many members of our division gave t! 
acl eS : he bill introduced by | "P22 the battle fields of France and Belgium. 
protesting against the feel intro uced y Second, that copies of this resolution be sent to the Presid 
known as the cost-mark bill; to the Com- | United States, the President of the United States Senate 
States Senators from North Carolina, South Carolina, and ‘I 
and copies be given to the press. 

Mr. WARREN presented a petition of the Retai 
and Butchers’ Association, of Cheyenne, Wyo., prayin 
enactment of legislation to decrease the high cost « 
vhich was referred to the Committee on the Judicial 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN presented a petition of the \ 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People, of 
N. J., praying for the passage of Senate Resolution 15!) 
protection of the colored race, which was referred to 1 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

SENATE Mr. NEWBERRY presented a telegram in the natur 
ce ae | tition from the Michigan Baptist Ministers’ Associa 

2 1919 | Flint, Mich., and a petition of the Association of Congr 
| Churches, of Saginaw, Mich., praying for the ratificatio 

The Chaplain, Rey. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the | praposed league of nations treaty, which were ordered 

llowing prayer: the table. 

Almighty God, we look to Thee for Thy guidance to-day. We He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of !? 
pray for the grace of patriotism—a patriotism founded upon | Mich., remonstrating against the establishment of a dep 
regard for Thy law and reverence for Thy name and a supreme | of education, which were referred to the Committee on 
concern for Thy will. We pray that our Nation, established in | tion and Labor. 
righteousness, may continue to accomplish the will of God and Mr. NELSON presented a petition of the city council « 
may receive from day to day the blessing and direction of the | neapolis, Minn., praying for Federal regulation of the ma 
great God of righteousness and truth. We ask it for Christ’s | ture and distribution of sugar, which was referred to thi 
sake. Amen, mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


ting against 


nittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


t hic 
Li 


in the California Sugar & White Pine Co.,, of 
protesting against a bill introduced by Repre- 
FFERIS Which prohibits the exporting of lumber from 
| States; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
Mr. SANDERS of Indiana: Petition of J. I. Short and 
ts of Brazil, Ind., favoring the passage of House 


as Plumb plan; to the Committee on Interstate 


' et es 
\\ EDNESDAY. UcTode) 











1919. 


a 


Mr. PHELAN presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
keley, Calif., praying for the ratification the proposed | 
eve of nations treaty, which was ordered to lie on the table. 
Mr. CAPPER presented a petition of sundry citizens of Wood- 
on, Kans., praying for the ratification of the proposed league 
treaty, which was ordered to lie on the table. 


of 


hations 


He also presented a memorial of Subordinate Lodge No. 292, 
International Brotherhood of Boiler Makers and Iron Ship 


Helpers of America, of Parsons, Kans., remon- 
trating against the passage of the so-called Cummins bill for 
the operation of railroads, which was referred to the Com- 
nm Interstate Commerce. 
also presented a petition of Rural Letter 
Association of the Fourth District of Kansas, 
ying for an in salaries of postal employees, which 
; referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post 


Builders and 


} Tee ¢ 


He the Carriers’ 
Congressional 
increase 


Roads. 


STEPHEN A. WINCHELL, 


the Committee on Military Affairs, 
bill (S. 1374) for the relief of Stephen 
without amendment and submitted a 


CAPPER, from to 
h was referred the 
Winchell, reported it 
(No. 274) thereon. 


EXTENSION 


Mr. 


report 
OF PASSPORT CONTROL. 

fr. LODGE. From the C on Foreign Relations I 
ort back favorably, with an amendment, the bill (H. R. 
vulate further the entry of aliens into the United States 


9782) 


0 re 
fhe bill is of great importance, and I think there is no objec- 
o it. The committee was unanimous in reporting it favor- 

biv. It passed the House of Representatives by a vote of 284 
1, I believe, and its passage is recommended by the State 


Department and by the President. The purpose of the bill is to 
end the present passport arrangements until suitable legisla- 
tion in reference to immigration is perfected and passed by the 
o Houses, which ought to be done as soon as possible, but it 
ike some time to enact such legislation. I ask unanimous 
nt for the present consideration of the bill. 
Mr. MYERS. I will ask the Senator from Massacl 
e consideration and bill will 


if 
much 


iusetts 
passage of the require 
Mr. LODGE. I have just reported the bill from the Com- 
ce on Foreign Relations. I do not think it will tal 
na few moments to pass it. 
Mr. POINDEXTER. I ask that the bill may be read. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the 
bill, as follows: 





he Secretary read the 
















it enacted, ete That if the President shall find that the pu 
requires that restrictions and prohibitions in addition to tho 
vided otherwise than by this act be imposed upon the entry of aliens 
the United States, and shall make public proclamation thereof, it 
until otherwise ordered = by the President o Cong 
or anv alien to enter or attempt » enter the United St 
under such reasonable rules, regulations, and orders, and 
t ich passport, visé, or other limitations and exceptions as the 
nt sh | preseribe 
lor any person to transport or attempt to transport into ‘ 
l States another person with knowledge or reasonable cau 
the entry of such other person is forbidden by this act 
Ir ily person knowingly to make any false statement in an 
n for a passport or other permission to enter the United States 
\ itent to induce or secure the granting of such permission, eithe! 
for h elf or for another ; 
r any person knowingly to furnish or attempt to nish 
ai furnishing to another a viséed passport or other permit or 
ev f permission to enter, not issued and designed for such her 
pe 
I iny person knowingly to use or attempt to use any viseed 
| or other permit or eviden of permission to enter not 1 
ned lor his mse 
ny person to forge, counterfeit, mutilate, or alter, ¢ ‘ } 
to be forged ounterfeited, mutilated, or altered, any ]} 
or ot} permit or evidence of permission to ent 
States; 
i iny person knowingly to use or attempt to use or ful , 
or u any false, forged, counterfeited, mutilated, or al 
mit, r ev ence of permission, or any passport, pe 
J id of permission which, though originally valid, has | 
en made void or invalid. 
that any person who shall willfully violate any of the pr 
this aet, or of any order or proclamation of the President pro 
d, or of any permit, rule, or regulation issued thereunder, shall, 
Onviction, be fined not more than $5,000, or, if a natural person, 
oned for not more than five years, or both; and the officer, di 
or agent of any corporation who knowingly participates in such 
1 Shall be punished by like fine or imprisonment, or both; and 
icle or any vessel, together with its or her appurtenances, 
lent, tackle, apparel, and furniture, concerned in any such vio 
shall be forfeited to the United States. 
7 3 Phat the term “* United States’’ as used in this ac includes 
al Zone and all territory and waters, continental or insular, 
{ to the jurisdiction of the United States. 

/ le Word “persor’ as used herein shall be deemed to mean any 
\dual, partnership, association, company, or other unincorporated 
of individuals, or corporation, or body politic. 

Ec. 4. That in order to carry out the purposes and provisions of 

; ct the sum of $600,000 is hereby appropriated, 

. sf » That this act shall take effect upon the date when the pro 

fons of the net of Congres ipproved the 22d day of May, 1918, 
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entitled “‘An act to prevent in tin f r departure f ! 
into the United States, contrary to t! publie sa $ ‘ ‘ 
operative, and shall continue in fo! ind effect j 
year thereafter. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there obje ‘ to th 


consideration of the bill? 

There being ne objection, the Senate, as in Commit ‘ 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been eport 
from the Committee on Foreign Relations, with an amendmen 


in section 5, page 5, line 3, after the word “ oper: ve.” to sti 








out “and shall continue in force and effect for a period 
year thereafter.” 

rhe amendment was agreed to 

The bill was reported to the Senate amended, and the a 
ment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be vrossed dt 


be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed 

Mr. LODGE. I ask to have printed in connection i ti 
bill the report of the House committee, which too me { 
mony and presented an excellent report I also ‘ i 
message of the President, the letter of the Seeretary of Si 


to the President, and the paraphrase of t 
bassadors relating to the bill may 


The VICK PRESIDENT. 
The matter referred 1 


elegrams from our a 
: printed in the Recorp 
Without objection, tis so erd 
follows: 


1 
be 


oO 1s is 
Se wee sixth Congres st 


ign Affairs, to wl 
























































rl ttee on I! wa fe 
(H. R to regulat further tl entry of liens into th I 
States, having had the same under consideration, report . t 
Hlouse with certain amendments with tl I mmendation t 
imendments be agreed to and that the bill as amended do pass 

rhe amendments are as follows: 

Page 3, line 7, strike out “$10,000” and-insert “ $5.004 

Page 3, line 8, strike out “ twenty ind insert f 

Your committ in considering legislati 
1d the benefit of the testimony of tl Ss f Hor 
Wilbur J. Carr. Director of the Consular Serv Flourne 
r., Chief of the Division of Passport Control partment 
Hion. ALBEI JOHNSON, of Washington, the auth of House joint 
resolution 25, for which the present bill is in tl nature of as 
t ppeared fore tl mmittee in behalf of ition 

: I 
t f Cong enti l An act ) ‘ I in ft ‘ f 
from and entry into a | d States cor - t 
fety ved M 22, 1918, established a vs 
ort cont l ivelers to and f t! Unit states, whet 
rican cit ns or ne By i t sa ceas be oO] 
1} tae t ninat hn ot ( esel ‘ lhe mendi m ol 
Se State is tot eff » f as persons entering 
United Sta heth \ ns iliens, oncer! 
the act should, for the ly fat be extended f 1 period 
one year beyond the te i! ion of the wat Your t 
areful consideration, has d led that, in sp of t s 
tive difficulties, it is wiser 1 to tend the act in so 
trolling of American citizens is concerned On the « vo 
hittee has been fully convinced that irgent 
publi welfare make desirable the extension of th 0 
incoming aliens are concerned for the period of at 1 \ 

It will be noted that the existing act is ible to f ‘ 
persons: (1) Outgoing Americans, (2) o ien (3) nit 
Americans and (4) incoming 

rhe recommendation of e D nen 
was that control ove the tw isses sho l s "\ 
promulgation of the t ty of pea mn e agree vith 
conclusion, but goes further nd 1 1 t 1 la 
incoming Americans also freed fr int ¢ I 1 wil } 
present war technically comes to an en 

[he Secretary of State testified tha f some t ybably 
some years—the other great Governments of the world would doul 
less continue in effect the very rigid passport requirements which 
prevailed since 1914 This being true, it is quite probable that Ar 
ican travelers abroad will, as a matter of cor n precau rd 
practical matter, need ssports after the present law lay 0 

ynmittee, while fully recognizing this fact, felt that 0 
wh legislation s meerned, the control o t 
American citizens de ing to travel abroad ould 
inhampered and unembarrassed at e earliest possibl 

The bill recommended by your committee follows 
the langu of the present a rhe only changes of consequen 

e the f wing: 

(1) Whereas the present es a nalty for violation of n¢ 

e than $10,000 fine, or né than 20 years’ imprisonment ) 
‘ ittee recommends a maximum of $5,000 fine and 5 years’ i 
prisonmer rhis recommendation is upon the theory that the ve 
drastic penalties provided in the present act were- made to m« Ww 

ynnditions and war emergencies, and that as the proposed bill n 
operative only with the arrival of pea the or 
safely and properly be greatly reduced 

(2) Section 2 of the original act, which dea vt t 
f American citizens, is altogether eliminated 
indicated. 

(3) Section 4 of tl proposed bi ‘ S600, 06 

» meet the necessary expenses ot 1 ng 1 i of t 
bill for the remainder of the present 








(4) Section 5 of the bill provides it hi ta eff 
provisions of the present act cease to be operative and 
in force and effect for one year thereafter 

The first section of the bill provides that it ly cease ft ‘ 
operative within the year, if so ordered either by t Presider 
Congress. 

The reasons for continuing pass I t ; "I 
aliens for at least one year seem t ) » I 
and compelling. \ tated Seer I 





y D ‘nt of Sta ‘because of the great unrest and disorder 
the present time, and the fact that many persons 











king mission to the United States, of whom a large number 
be \ for future citizenship or else are engaged in 
dical prepagand igainst our institutions.” 
re Sta Department has obtained from our representatives abroad 
opil to the importance of continuing the legislation. Here 
wi e appended ements of Ambassador Davis, at London; Am- 
} or W: Paris; Minister Garrett, at The Hague; Minister 
. lema Christiania, Norway Minister Stovall, at Berne, 
I gT Londor ibassy 
May 24, 1919 
Ni 
circumstances I recomn strongly that present visé 
\ ms of pa rts American citizens return- 
{ S ontinue until situation becomes more normal. 
rhe « u 1 co rs fully 
J ] l uthorities still retain certain control over 
er l Englar if question of validity of American pas 
ports were to th ish port authorities much inconvenience 
might resul the be rs. Furthermore, existing system of thorough 
interrogatior pp! t and inspection of passports by consular 
officers necessarily must discourage presentation of false papers. De- 
partment alré y aware that the Bolshevik authorities in Russia are 
acquiring genuine American passports, intending to use them to send 
the agents to the United States and elsewher yme of these pass- 
I) 
I Ps 
7, 191 

rcular telegraphic instruction 324, March 7 
I present diseontinue alien vis and relax 
to United States, becanse such course would 
1 is undesirable, at least until demobilization 


labor conditions. After conclusion of 
ifd be maintained, but verifications completel) 
ign Governments will probably require for 
be presented as documents of identity. In 


tment 





















































th iy new form passports are presented for r 
me after expiration, holders explaining that m 
ion not feasible In order that more urger 
nD ompt attention, would it not be well 
{ explanation ot delay, rath l 
requiring that application 
i , interroga’ 
\\ 
rl I 
4 
4 j 
I 5 l i | “ nowied ] A 
5 0 > i 1 ich VA I Ss rd to iSt re 
t eling tot United $ t 1 sion of 
i¢ 
! Rotterdam: The present requirements should 
1 in 1 i far stricter immigration laws have been 
ed by ¢ Z yusands of persons of all nationalities will 
r to ¢ g the Ur 1 States, and unless examined for 
reat numbers of undesirables will undoubtedly obtain admission 
I é t strict contro] is observed, Bolsheviki elements of enemy 
ri wi warm into the United States and endanger the country’s 
I 1 bj should t be permitted, excey ir pecial 
enter for nsiderable period. 
‘ nsul at Amsterdam: All aliens proceeding to the United States 
d « n American visé for as long a time after the conclusion of 
{ ger exists from Bolshevism and other forms « gitation 
\ tion detrimental to the welfare of America 
militar tarhé: Aliens eeding to the United Stat should 
rers passports with American visé for one year after the defi 
us of | e, bec: of immense exodus of population from 
‘ ! ther cer Khuropean countries, since it is obvious that 
i t! hese | ) ll attempt to proceed to the United States by 
th vetherlar It is safe to assume that a large percentage of 
Oo} Germany and central countries, as well as from south 
par Iss] ' undesirable, maz of them for political 
lea for the near future, all aliens proceeding 
I iould be bearers of passports with the American 
At p1 nt there is too much Bolshevism and other agitation t 
g ] I yn There y be a great wave of 
t conclusior peace, In such case 
i l give t op tunity so restrict 
p it tl es « Europe 
I if 
( ely with the al sensu 
itors, Bolsheviki, and p udists 
\ ly at wor It is likel other 
of these persons and that the worst of 
t} Which the enti easiest and where 
i} { Americar ntrol organizations hav 
ring tl have their disposal voluminou 
i it tifvir des bles 1 dangerous 
( tr there ‘ seem ft mo 
the least ionable meth ot after 
I emigration to the United ¢ no 
who are desi 
\ mus that the ( rol will depend not 
ut on the uniformity y which it is carried 
A go one country or one part of a country will be 
ent y nw ( r ontrol elsewhere. The concentration of 
nt in eacl ry and an immediate and speedy interchange of 
t outrols should be worked out by the 4doe- 
T | i icted men without other and irrelevant 
of the wor 
(JARRETT 
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received from 
Copenhagen. | 


{[Paraphrase of telegram the American legation 
May 28, 191: 
I agree fully with the military and naval attachés that (h 
passports of foreigners going to United States should be continued 
a very considerable period after the conclusion of peace: (A) To 
clude Bolshevist and German propagandist. (B) To proteet fur 
American labor after demobilization (C) Because control at port 
entry can not be so efficient. (D) Statistics gathered by investiea; 
of applicants here are of great value. (BH) It affords unusual opp 
tunity to inquire into many business activities which would not } 
possible otherwise. Furthermore, we are of opinion that the abolitic 
of seamen contro) is unfortunate, in that it affords comparatively 


means for undesirables to reach our shores. Whatever it may 
the Government, it is our opinion that return would far outw 
expenditure. 

{Paraphrase of telegram reecived from the American consul, Archane 


MAY 29, 1: 
are all strongly of opinion that aliens going to the United Sta 
after conclusion of peace should be required to have passports yi 

t regarded as certain that a large number of aliens wil! try to 
United states from this part of the world to spread Bolshevik pr 
Consuls are decidedly in the best position to distinguish 
sirable emigrants or travelers. 


Wi 


It is 
the 

ganda. 
from ad 





phras ol 


STATE, 

Washington: i 
Military attaché, consul general, and I recommend aliens going 

United States be required to have passports viséed, in order that 

may be examined in their native lands and undesirables more cffectiy; 

eliminated than possible for immigration authorities in ports of | 


SECRETARY OF 








States. We regard it most important that funds for investigat 
continued The military attaché recommends that they be placed 








tirely in the hands of the consul general 
: SCIIMEDE) 
i. ‘ telegram received fro he American Lee; 
Switzerland 
May 24, 
tecommend that passports for aliens be strictly supervised 
peace. The peril of Germans and Bolsheviki will not cease for at 
a year Vitally necessary, because of rumors of rappro 
between Germans sible future enemies of United States 
STOV 

The Secretary « St: asserts positively that it will be tl 
of the department, if the law is extended, to exclude only those 
whose admission to the United States the department believ: 
prove prejudicial to the best interests of our country. There 
be no attempt or desire to regulate the amount of immigrat 
the numl of immigrants by this means Upon this importan 
it may be well to quote the testimon efore the committec 
secretal of State: 

The CHAIRMA> ‘ . Assuming that this act is lil 
incoming aliens, what would be the policy of the department, 
are prepared to indicate, as to dealing with immigrants who 
for visés from the various parts of Europe? Would you exp 


grant a visé to everyone who could prove himself not dange1 
public morals or society, or what be the scheme by wl 
would be granted or withheld? 

“ Secretary LANSING. Of course, so 
far as 


would 





far as the Department 


could be determined, the « 


is concerned, it would be, as 
of the individual and whether he was a proper one to admi 
into this country 

“The CHAIR Ilis political character or his personal ch: 


be For exam] 
his political characte 
would be his ] 


‘ i i 
‘Secretary LANSING. Well, it might both. 
were considering an anarchist it would be 
I were considering the case of criminal, that 


character. So both enter into the problen 

















“The CHAIRMAN. And the State Department would deal witl 

“ Secretary LANSING. As fal 3 pos ‘ But, of course, the 
gration authorities would have the ult say when he 1 
country. 

“The CHAIRMAN. Would you attempt to exercise that con 
of a general policy ind ting how n h immigration sl l 
the United States? 

‘Secretary LANSING. Not at all, unk e had requ 
immigration authoritie I assume, s that is cor 
would adopt, in general; their rules 

‘The CHAIRMAN, Of course, this law would give you tl 
choke immigration off completely if you chose to exercise it 

*Seeretary LANSING. Of cour and that is the very thing I 
to point out, that that is a matter for Congress and not a! 
the Department of State, and we would ac ery closely t! 
gration rules, I thin) 

“The CHAIRMAN, In other wi ld simp) 
the unfit? 

‘Secretary LANSING. Yes, sir: th 0 

he CiltainmMaNn. You will not iry to regulate the ri 
the immigration tide through the medium of thi 

* Secretary LANSING. Not at all. 

Testimony before the committee indicat hat the 
large number of aliens in Germany, Russia, and other unsettl 
tries who are planning to come to the United States at th 
possible moment. Many of them, your ymmittee believes, W 
undesirable additions to our population this time. Many 
could probably not be effectively excluded under the immi 
laws. The only way to check them is to stop them before t 
by means of the passport-control ystem Your committes 
strongly the importance of watching very carefully the cha 
immigration which shall be permitted to come to our shores 


the crucial year which will follow the coming of peace. _Withi 
year Congress can, and probably will, determine its future 
with respect to the admission or exclusion of applicants for ad! 
to the United States. The bill recommended, therefore, is p! 
to preserve the status quo while Congress is considering its pe! 
if reguiation. 
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| 
Seareely less important than the retention of the passport control | ¢ system of control should be maintained ‘ ' 
the provision of funds to make that control effective. The work the necessary istation preferably ts ees ‘ 
is delicate, difficult, and expensive. To perform it properly will re- | appro riation earliest 1 ‘ ih} ee al ‘ 
quire the services of at least 225 special employees of the Depart iat ee 


ment of State, scattered in aceordance with the needs of the servi He Wi Ilouse, 
over the great ports of the world from which the tide of immigration f4ugust, (91 
flows to the United States Seventy-five of these special employees - 
will be employed at 000 per annum, and 150 of them at $2,500 Der 
ner annum Their salaries, together with their traveling expenses, aa 
ntingent expenses, and a small sum for additional employees within 
department itself to administer the act, involve an expense of 1) M PRESIDEN! In pursuan of the act 1M v 























ut $75.000 a month. Your committee in recommending a $600,000 titled ““An act to prevent in time of wat t 
propriation, therefore, is reckoning upon the expenses necessary for the United Stat rary to the p : ; 
period of eight mouths from November 1 to June 30, the close of inder the directior f tarv of State mat 
fiscal year. vith th nizgration ithorities of t Departr f | 
While the exact expenses of administering the present act nd the I t flicers of tl ID t! t the Tre ' | ‘ 
pts accruing therefrom can not be segregated with weeuraecy ‘ 1 syste f passpor trol t t } 
ry, in part, to the fact that our diplomatie and consular officers { | Stat Unc h tem a ! eS t 
divided their time between this work and their other duties, y tol nt t { ted > 
seems reasonably clear that the expenses of administering the V1 f tl Ameri n consular « j 
have been substantially bal: by the receipts therefrom In Alier h not } ' 
r words, the service has been substantially self-supporting en if chan they might reacl » 
re is every reason to assume that this condition will continus ccd passport nd be pr ! 
gy the extension period Thus th ppropriation reeommended l t ntioned provid for pas ntrnt 
} bly entails not the slightest actual 1 ncial burden to the vhen the United Sta i t war. Consequently t q 
government. Letl would be consistent with th est inte ora ' 3 
ally, your committee j atisfied that, by eliminating from tl t nti t? tem !. With ( 
sions of the proposal all American citizens and all aliens within ngation to be ! le to ¢ 1! 4 I 
! f the American diplomatic mi a 


United States who desire to return to their own country, the 
vill operate without hardship to any, but, on the contrary, most format DP pt ‘ i s em 
\ As will be noted, all of the diplomatic missiot ‘ 


tly to our national welfare Everyone knows the dan 




































































' ‘ t 
institutions which may result if the extreme radical or “ Re r ! 11! cont ' ‘ th : 4 I 
eloment of Europe is allowed to come without let or hindrance t i 5 th ONnTIN UA he ( t w ree mile f 
i. the United States The State Department tells us frankly that it ( rous perso! ‘ ‘ pt t of Unit t 
not administer the law so as to regulate gration as ich nt ¢ i 
r will it withhold its permission only t ‘ase of those h whic! dt ! 
b racter or otherwise can not safely be Lilo. o form at < i f th j 
population e Wa ! heir é r 
the foregoing reasons, your committee believes that this legist: is nd nt Europe, and s 
should be promptly enacted l nun rs ol ns who do ot vel in t form of ¢g 
npended herewith as a part of this report re a message from th how ea : in the United States 1 \ ttempt to t I 
dent of the United States recommending legislation, and a Jette many of them for tl p purpose of rr ( nare} 
the Seeretary of State to the President to the same effect: tior Reports indicate that chist ‘ Lat i 
I iwed j pro \ exte i hy y 
enate and House of Representatives ants nntry and includes the Tinit Gach ate AS ae ap soap Hg 
1 transmit herewith a communication from the Seeretary of State the { t end te te this « ew to at *} 
vesting that the passport-control act of May 22, 1918, be extended T 
year after peace shall have been concluded between the United A nor 
and the Central Powers of Europe, and that ample appro I l and conferring th some t on t : I 
n be made for an effcient execution of that et and the regeula- lieve that th for ndoning tl ifegu f 
de under it during the remainder of the fiscal year. pa ) ntrol em 1 t arri lor t t it wi i 
ecommendation brings up for your consideration a very impor- | upon the conclusi ‘ é It irnishes ilu 
juestion of policy which has an intimate relation to the welfare of | preventing undesirable people trom e ing to this nt! 
f intry Information from the agents of the Government in foreign | not only because it i ) feasible for officers stat ! 
ies indicates that as soon as the existing restrictions upon travel | from which indi ] k to emigrate to obtai fo! t . 
moved many persons will seek admission to this country, and that | it their anteces h er nd « ts tha s f t 
he number are not only persons undesirable from the point of | the Unit stat t eh inf tio! t é 
becoming future citizens, but persons whose origin and affilia ppear ispicious it I h ish to refuse th t 
make it inadvisable that they should be permitted to te tl I tar to the pected | 1. after |} 1 f « 
d States The act of May 22, 1918, which makes possible t pre f the 1 ted State 
of undesirable individuals from departing for the United States I ) sh t t t ‘ ! 
tomatically cease to be operative upon the establishment of a | ‘ hould supplant the ¢ sion provisions of tl nmigrat 
tion of peace. Individuals will then be free to come here for what f I am con, d from the operation of the system during the wa 
purpose they choose, and many will come for purposes which we can | t C it cal for some 1 in the future, until cond I 11 
pprove and which may, indeed, be dangerous to the country and to | come more sett 1 very valuable adjunct in preventing the 
titutions. | § ! f agitator ml other dangerous pet ons lr n ntinuar 
gration officials enforcit the immigr rts p yOTT-€e m th ypera I ul I I 
+ Ui d States will not b hle suecessfully yf j tio t! Dey ment of Labe vhich 1 ) te 
per and dangerous persons becau of of ! ue} time! must ce irily be continus 
a system of intelligence nd investi : i'w) things are necessary to the continu ‘ i i 
close relatior p to the immi n ster (1) The extensio spe ul act ‘ t 
{ ites to be tho ghly effective in i l en f Ma 2, 1918, 1 (2) tl i} ( tion of sum suff 
luals whose right to admission should not be questioned and | F , dy h Hell : i , t 
Imission would be injurieus t the ¢ try fhe experi CMEC « ! . < the h ind I t 
ined during the war shows that an efficient em of passport me i ent » t ‘ ! x ft t W I 
administered by the Department of State ugh the dipt o tl firs Cit 2 t I t be wise to ext the 
| consular officers in foreign s, I de ! upon | * ! t t M 2, 1918 r a period of one ye f ) 
le practically all persons wh on to the United States | 24 << Tu t Central Powers Euro] I tl e! 
langerous or contrary to the public interest f the Congress | that time a f he xte should nd me th 
the view that the i | welfare requires that the class of i t be st tted t Ist t s 
to whi I have all not ents thie countr , 7 With ference to the sec 1 point. Congres , 1 ¢} 
it simplest an ve method t e adopted wr rrying ¢ t pre sions me I 
e to ¢ nue the syst l now bei on | t I nt and neous p ‘ 2 ‘ 
nt of State, working in clos ooperation Comm he Distri ‘ ! vhere p i 
General of Immigration ed to! \ le on June 30, 1919, but v 
1s that trol can only be obtained throu = cme euirercemen’ oF ta ‘ h 
tir th omati and consular per onnel with ic - ~ 7 ee + , oe rt r ‘ oo x ; . } 7 
I f pable men, and such men as would y ; ; 
cap ue ‘ rvir I ot possible, however, ft itinue this k ‘ witt 
; e] rh 1 payment. of adequate compe! , opriation. for the expense t l ‘ } > h 
etary tes the expenditure required for tl > yt lg a ee a charge , 
‘ he eur ir at S750.000, including nut an at DI ria on _ to YP mit t cont nuan ° ¢ - : I 
employe irtment of State who wou'd h f Se Iready developed yond the cap C3 u 
t thy or ition now maintained 1 ; rganization to deal with. A careful examination of the né 
vith tl { tir usels te mal \ ht this department ! in the Diplomatic and Consular 8 
rk unle ot j | ded with which to 1 ’ me t an appropriation of 1 less th TH 
If 5: sine ‘Se hae Se wanite | . ‘ e ! f the syst of control exten 1 
. ot the treaty of peace throngh the CY ting f 
i¢ ective control W = . I - . if rt ad ove i ; »* . 1 } } - ’ y on ’ * 
; piper uleeiany: aatinas<: Sn at : vhich the work may be developed will be 
: ; 1s the tal nun ( 
‘ n j ent iministration t ; 
maaan g tl 1919 141 
el) ing ou undari« | 1 tl , 
important that I should add that t re I 1,21 S ( I that mes 
li 0 ! to the Un 1 Stat l ‘ e! mre t ' It thought . ‘ ‘ 
t existir yrs ‘ ibroadd 1 that lou l ’ mi ration ar travel 
ii tem. contre 1 be ke in operat I than 4 ted cper wl 3 tl t we 
r without additional appropriation ! ‘ the pre ymigr \ Zed t 
t relaxation restrictions upon transport wi , l pendit j It 
king p! burden of examining applicants for passport i sels pt t t t 
! come so gre as to entirely beyond the capacity of the nl ) yrovisio i ef t enforce I 
Ties rs whose employment existing appropriations make possi of th inp nee of th I port control ti i 
/heretore it is of the utmost importance that if the Ce ss should rt « uted i r t } 
I hope it may, that the public interest requires t tl vist : 








ab observations relate principally to the question of continu 
j vi ystem aft the conclusion of peace. It is a serious question 
\ ier it continued until the conclusion of peace. Severa! of the 
iy ra tic nd consular offices in places from which there is a large 
4 emi tion have telegraphed to the department that it is impossible for | 
them t ry on the work properly with their present personnel. 








met te need of assistants, but this department has no 
inds from which they can be paid. Unless funds are obtaine 
his purpose in the near future it will be necessary to drop the vi 
t ther, « before the conclusion of peace. Judging by reports r¢ 
( from diplomatic and consular officers, it is believed that this 
be me unfortunate 
I proper to observe that the visé work brings a consid 
the Treasury Under the tariff of consular fees, a is 
] i for the execution of each visé application and an additional fee 
f r cach v During the six months ended June 80 it appears 
to 1 1mount of about $200,000 were collected under the pro 
j ntioned As the numbers of immigrants coming to th 
Stat ve been constantly increasing since the first of the year, 
i liev t vi f ire D being collected at the rate of $500,000 
j I \ mmigration reaches norma! proportions, the amount 





































































‘ f il f cou! eatly exceed the amount just men 
J onnecte th the issuance of passports to American 
ils ngs i con rable revenue. At the rate at which this 

W is no oceeding it is estimated that feces to the amount of 

S277 O are now bi ‘ collected annually for the issuance of passports 
partment and the diplomatic and consular officers abroad ar 
ution of passport applications. Thus it appears that the Treas 

now y receiving in connection with the passport worl es 
to t amot about $777,500. 
s recomune it, if you approve, this matter laid before Congress 
rli possible moment, in order that it may determine whether 
ting tem shall be continued and, if , make pr ol for 
{ i 
i t ‘ 
Wi 
[P ic, No. 154, Sixty-fifth Cong » OH. R. 10264.) 
pl e of war departure from or entry into the Unit 
; contrary to the public safety. 
acted, etc., That when the United States is at war, if the 
t sh find that the public safety requires that restrictions and 
I ritic 1 addition to those provided otherwise than by this act be 
: 3 1 the departure of persons from and their entry into the 
I tate nd shall make public proclamation thereof, it shall, until 
or d by the President or Congress, be unlawful 
lien to depart from or enter or attempt to depart from 
{ United States except under such reasonable rules, regula 
ti rders, and subject to such limitations and exceptions as th 
P prescri 
person to transport or attempt to transport trom or into 
ited States another person with knowledge or reasonable us 
eve that t departure or entry of such other person i n 
ac 
Fo1 perst knowingly to make any false statement in an 
tion for permission to depart from or enter the United States 
‘ ndu ( ure the granting of such permission either 
mself or 1 inother. 
I al person knowingly to furnish or attempt to furnish or 
in furnishing to another a permit or evidence of permission to 

( t or ent not issued and designed for such other person’s use. 

or any person knowingly to use or attempt to use any permit or 

pt sion to depart or enter not issued and designed for his 

I a | n to forge, counterfeit, mutilate, or alter, or cause 

ocure t e forged, counterfeited, mutilated, or altered, any permit 

‘ lence of permission to depart from or enter the United States. 

For any person knowingly to use or attempt to use or furnish to 

ther for use a false, forged, counterfeited, mutilated, or altered 

it, or evidence of permission, or any permit or evidence of permis- 

which, though originally valid, has become or been made void or 

2. tPh after such proclamation as is provided for by the pre 

section has been made and published and while said proclamation 

ree, it shall, except as otherwise provided by the President, and 

t uch limitations and exceptions as the President may authorize 

unlawful for any citizen of the United States to depart 

( ent or attempt to depart from or enter the United States 
Le lid passport. 

8. That any person who shall willfully violate any of the pro- 

th or of any order or proclamation of the President pro- 

‘ or « ny permit, rule, or regulation issued thereunder, shall, 

nvictiol fined not more than $10,000, or, if a natural person, 

yned f not more than 20 years, or both; and the officer, director, 

t ‘ corporation who knowingly participates in such viola- 

ve punished by like fine or imprisonment, or both; and any 

ra ssel, together with its or her appurtenances, equipment, 

{ apy a furniture, concerned in any such violation, shall be 

lt United States, 
4. T t the term ‘** United States,” as used in this act, ludes 

t Cana! Zone and all territory and waters, continental or ins\ sub- 

Fox t isdiction of the United Stat 

cl person 1 ed herein shall be deemed to mean any indi- 
vi lip, assoc ion, company, or other unincorporated body 
’ s, or corporation, or body politi 
\ ve M 22, 191 
Senate Document No. 79, Sixty-sixth Congres first session.] 
age from the President of the United States transmitting a com- 


nication from the Secretary of State suggesting that the passport- 
control of May 22, 1918, be extended for one year after peace 
hall have been concluded between the United States and the central 
powers of burope. 

the Senate and House of Reprcsentatives: 


i transmit herewith a communication from the 
suggesting that the passport-control act of May 22, 
yea 


‘ na ¢t » 
5 ana ti 


Secretary of State 
1918, be extended 


¢ one 


r after peace shall have been concluded between the United 
appropriation 


entral powers of Europe, and that ampk 
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be made for an efficient execution of that act and the regul 
under it during the remainder of the fiscal year. 

This recommendation brings up for your consideration a very im; 
tant question of policy, which has an intimate relation to the wel; 


Lion 


of the eountry. Information from the agents of the Government 
foreign countries indicates that as soon as the existing restrict 
upon travel are removed many persons will seek admission to + 


country, and that among the number are not only persons undesira 
from the point of view of becoming future citizens but persons wh 
origin and affiliations make it inadvisable that they should be permit 
to enter the United States. The act of May 22, 1918, which ma! 
possible the prevention of undesirable individuals from departin 
the United States, will automatically cease to be operative upo 
establishment of a condition of peace Individuals will then | 
to come here for whatever purpose they choose, and many will con 
purposes which we can not approve and which may, indeed, be d 
ous to the country and to its institutions 

The immigration officials enforcing the immigration laws a 
ports of the United States will not be able successfully to pri 
the entry of all improper and dangerous persons, because of th 
practicability of developing a system of intelligence and investi 
abroad to work in sufficiently close relationship to the immig: 
organization in the United States to be thoroughly effective in 
guishing between those individuals whose right to admission sh: 
be questioned and those whose admission would | injurious t 





ve 


country. The experience gained during the war shows that an ef 
System of passport control administered by the Department of s 
through the diplomatic and consular officers in foreign countri 
be depended upon to exelude practically all persons whose ad 
to the United States would be dangerous or contrary to tl 
interest. If the Congress concur in the view that the natio) 
fare requires that.the class of persons to which I have allude 


not enter this country, it is my belief that the 


simplest and m 
method that 


can be adopted would be to continue the syst 


tive 





control now being carried on by the Department of State, wor! 
close cooperation with the Commissioner General of Immigration 
It is obvious that effectiveness of control can only be obt 
through supplementing the regular diplomatic and consul ‘ 
with a sufficient number of reliable and capable men, and su 
would be useful can be had only through the payment of ] 
compensation. The Secretary of State estimates the expenditu 





quired for the remainder of the current fiscal year at $750,000, 
a number of additional employees in the Department of 
o would be charged to supplement the administrative org 


now maintained there. I quite agree with the view that it i 
useless to make any outlay upon this work unless sufficient m« 
provided with which to make control effective. It would 
unwise to permit the public to rest under the impression that 
tive control was being exerted over persons seeking admi 





ion 





country when, in fact, owing to inadequate personnel and an in 
administration of the law, dangerous persons were freely cri 
boundaries. 

It is important that I should add that the increase in the 


persons desiring to come to the United States has already ah 
whelmed the existing organization abroad, and that it is 
whether the system of control can be kept in operation 
a few weeks longer without additional appropriation. 
With the relaxation of restrictions upon transportation 
gradually taking place, the burden of examining applicants { 
as to be entirely beyond the p 


very a 


port visés will become so great 

of the number of oflicers whose employment existing appropr 
make possible. ‘Therefore it is of the utmost importance tha 
Congress should decide, as I bope it may, that the publi 


requires that the existing system of contro! should be maintai 
extended, it will enact the -mecessary legislation preferably by 
resolution and make ample appropriation at the earliest possib 
ment 








Wooprow V 
White llous} 


Lugust, 1 








DeraRTMENT OF STAt 
Washington, Augu 
DD: Mr. PRESIDENT: In pursuance of the act approved May 2 





entitled ‘“‘An act to prevent in time of war departure from an 
into the United States contrary to the public safety,’ there was 
up under the direction of the Secretary of State, and in close cooper 
with the immigration authorities of the Department of Labor, a1 
appropriate officers of the Departments of the Treasury, Justi 


and Navy, a system of passport control with respect to alien 
the United States Under this system all aliens desiring to p: 
from any foreign country to the United States have been requit 


obtain a visé of the American consular officer at 
upon their passport. 


the port of 
Aliens have not been permitted to enter the | 


States, even if by chance they might reach any of its por 
properly viséGd. passport could be produced. 

The act mentioned provides for passport control only d l 
period when the United States is at war. Consequently the gq 
now arises whether it would be consistent with the best int 
this country to discontinue the system described. With a 
determining upon a recommendation to be made to Congre 


sought the views of the heads of the American diplomatic mi 
abroad, and inclose for your information paraphrases of telegra 
bodying their opinions. 

As will be noted, all of the diplomatic missions so far h¢ 
recommend the continuance of the visé regulations. It is | 
that during the continuance of the war large numbers of unde 
and dangerous persons have been kept out of the United States th 
the enforcement of the visé regulations. The clements of unr 
disorder, which have always existed to a certain degree, but ha 
kept more or less under subjection, bave in the unsettled cond 
arising from the war broken their bounds in various quarters, p 
larly in Russia and Central Europe, and there is every reason to | 
that large numbers of aliens, who do not believe in the form of G 
ment now existing in the United States, may attempt to come to 
country, many of them for the express purpose of carrying on anar 





agitation. Reports indicate that anarchistic organizations in loreis” 

lands are engaged in a propaganda which extends beyond the limits ¢ 

their own country and includes the United States, and there is no cou) 

that they are attempting to send agents to this country to spread tel 
propaganda. f 











( 


e 


i919. 


ter considering the reports of the representatives of this country 
id and conferring with some of our ministers on this subject, I do 
t believe that the time for abandoning the safeguard afforded by the 
sport-control system has yet arrived or that {tt will arrive imme- 
tely upen the conclusion of peace. It furnishes valuable assistanc: 


Al 





preventing undesirable people from coming to this country, and is 
ire not only because it is more feasible for officers stationed tn the 
ry from which individuals seek to emigrate to obtain information 
rning their antecedents, character, and objects than it ts for 
in the United States to obtain sueh information, but also in 
which appear suspicious it is much easier to refuse a vis¢ than to 











Imittance to the suspected per 1 after he has arrived at a port 
of the 1 d States, 

wish be understood as hel that the visé system could 

wuld supplant the exclusion provisions of the tmmigration law, 

I am convinced from the operation of the system during the war 

it can be for some time in the future, until conditions shall have 

more settled, a ‘ry valuable adjunct in preventing the admis 

of agitators and other dangerous persons In any continuance of 

irt-contrel system the cooperation of the Bureau of Immigra 

the Department of Labor, which has been so f ly eXtended Lo 


artment, must necessarily be continued. 




















hings are necessary to the continuance of the passport-control 
(1) The extenston by special act or joint resolution of the act 
May 22, 1918, and (2) the appropriation of a sum sufficient to pay 
laries of such additional employees as may be needed for the 
carrying on of the work, both here and abroad, and paying the 
expenses incident to the enforcement of the act. With reference 
he tirst point it is s rested that it might be wise to exend the pro 
of the act of May 22, 1918, for a period of one year after peace 
oncluded with the Central Powers in Europe. If at the end 
ime a further extension should be found necessary, the matter 

g be submitted for the consideration of Congress. 
| ference to the second point, Congress appropriated the sum of 
( ) irrying o { provisions of the act” mentioned, “ in 
ntingent and mis neous expenses and personal services and 








of Columbia and elsewhere.’ This apprepriation not 


d to} vailable on June 30, 1919, but was never more than 
of the cost of the enforcement of the law, inasmuch as con 

immigration, military and naval officers were utilized in con 
on with the other duties pertaining to the war which they were dis 


District 


item 





nad 








i It is net possible, however, to continue this longer without 
hie ippropriation, for the expense fs too heavy a charge upon the 


lar appropriations to permit of a continuance of the work. The 
here and abroad has already developed beyond the capacity of the 
ing organization to deal with. <A careful examination of the needs, 
h in this department and in the Diplomatic and Consular Servic: 

l, convinces me that an appropriation of not less than $750.000 
necessary if the system of contre! be extended after the ratifi 














the treaty of | through the existing fiscal year. The 
vybhich the work a} developed will be readily apparent 
considered that the total number of immigrants admitted to 
untry during the fiscal year 1919 was 141,132, while the tota 
admitted in the year preceding the beginning of the war 
218,480, or more than nine t s the number being admitted 
present time. It is thoug 1owever. that some. time il 
re immigration and t reach their prew condition, 
estimated expense is much less n it would be vw 
ised upon even half the prewar immigration. An itemized 
ef the probable expenditure both here and abroad is it 
It may be plainly pointed out that it is useless to attempt 
nue the system unless ample provision is made for its efficient 
ent. Regulations of the importance of those 6f passport con- 


nefliciently exeeuted or not executed at all are not only useless but, 


xisting Situation, may be dangerous. 


ove observations relate principally to the question of continuing 
system after the conclusion of peace. It is a serious question 
r it can be continued until the conclusion of peace. Several of 





omatic and consular offices in places from which there is a large 


ti have telegraphed to the department that it is impossible 
m to carry on the work properly with their present personnel, 

are in immediate need of assistants, but this department has no 
le funds from which they n be paid. Unless funds are obtained 

urpose in the near future, it will be necessary to drep the visé 
ther, even before the conclusion of peace. Judging by report 

from diplomatic and consular officers it is believed that this 

most unfortunat 

proper to observe that the visé work brings a considerable rev: 

the Treasury. Under the tariff of consular fees, a fee of 
uired f the execution of each visé application and an addi 
of $1 for each visé. During the six months ended June 30. It 

t fees to the amount of about $200,000 were collected under 

ms just mentioned. As the numbers of immigrants coming 

{ ted States have been constantly increasing since the first of 
it is believed that visé fees are now being collected at the 
00,000 per annum When immigration reaches normal pro 

e amount ef the fees collected will, of course, greatly exceed 

it just mentioned. The work connected with the issuance of 


© American citizens also brings in a considerable revenue 








it which this work is now proceeding it ts estimated that 
the amount of $277,500 are now being collected annually for 
of passports by the department and the diplomatic and n 
ffi abroad and the execution of passpert applications. Thus 
8 at the Treasury is now annually receiving in connection 
passport work fees to the amount of about $777,500. 
nmend that, if you approve, this matter be laid befere Congre: 
arliest possible moment, in order that it may determine whethe 


ni 
» 


continued, and, if so, make provisions fo 


r 
sting system shall - 
nt execution. 
lithfully, your 


be 


PRESI 
T"} 


enacted, etc., That the provisions of the act of Congress approved 

day of May, 1918, entitled “An act to prevent in time of war 
arture from and entry into the United States contrary to the public 
ty are, so far as they relate to entry into the United States, con 
ed for one year after peace has been concluded with the Centra 
r Europe, 
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Estimate ef proposed expenditure for continuance af 











for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920 

| Personnel and expenses abroad 

75 special employees, at $3,000 per annum ie s 225, 000 

| 150 special employees, at $2,500 per annum . 875, O00 

| Actual and necessary traveling expenses of employ to 

i and from posts of y and when traveling der 

j orders... eae - l O00 

Contingent expenses, United States constlates, addi 

i tional for fiscal year ending June 30, 1920 : 1 me 

1 Pe nnel and expenses in Washington : 

| Additional employees, Department of Sta 

| 1 at $3,000 per annum “ . . $3, 000 

2 at $2,500 per annum 5, 000 

2 at $1,800 per annum ‘ 3, 600 

! 2 at $1.600 per annun a 8» 200 

i tf at $1,400 pera I 0, GOO 

i Sat $1,200 per : 4 600 

} a4 Hoo 
fetal for 12 months SS5, OOO 
Total for 10 months, approximately ‘ : 750, OOO 

i 

| {Parapbrase of telegram from London emba: 

j May 24, 1% 

SECRETARY OF STATE, 


i 


Washington, D. C.: 
Under present circumstances I recommend strongly th press 
requirements and verifications of passports of American citizens retur! 





ing to the United States continue until situation becomes more ne ul 
The consul general concurs fully. 

It is understood British authorities still retain certain contr 
persons leaving England, and if question of validity of American | 
ports were left to the British port authorities, much inconvenience 1 
result for the bearers. Furthermore, existing system of thorough 
rogation of applicant and inspection of passports by consular « 
necessarily must discourage presentation of false papers Department 


already aware that the Bolshevik authorities Russia 


in 
genuine American passports, intending to use them to s 


are acquiring 
1 their agents 


f undoubtedly 


ne 
to the United States and elsewhere ; some of these passport 














































will appear her 
Day 
Para ra telegr f 
Ti 7 ’ 
SECRI ny or STATE, 
Washington, D. C 
Referring particularly circular telegraphic instruction 324, Mar 
7: I believe not advisable at present discontinue alien visas and 
lax control of aliens traveling to United States, because such coursé 
would promote immigration which is undesirable, at least unt de 
mobilization American Army and adjustment tabor conditions After 
conclusion of peace, therefore, visas should be manutained, but veri- 
fications completely abolished. However, foreign governments will 
probably require for some time that passports be presented as doen 
ments of identity. In this respect, note that many new-form } 
ports are presented for renewal more than 30 days aft« expir on 
holders explaining that more punctual personal application sible 
In order that more urgent tters might receive prompt ' 
would it not be well to such extensions upon s x 
planation of delay, rath to in additional vor} 
by requiring that applications for eme passports be poir 
of interrogation ? 
Wal 
{Paraphrase of telegram from ministé t The ii 
J 
SECRETARY OF STATE, 
Washington: 
rh partment’s circul instructi of May 2 acknowledgé A 
summary of opinions of cons and attachés with gard t L 
requirements for aliens tray to the United States after 
sion of peace follows: 
The consul general at Rotterdam: The present requirements should 
remain in force at least until far stricter immigration laws have Pe! 
icted Congress, as thousand of persons of all nationalities 
will endeavor to emigrate to the United States, and unless examined 
for vi great numvoers of undesirables will undoubtedly obtair id 
mis Moreover, unless strict control Is observed solshevil le 
ments of enemy countries will swarm into the United Stat: und 
ndanger the country’s welfare. Enemy subjeets should not t mer 
mitted, except in special cases, to enter for a considerable period 
The consul at Amsterdam: All aliens proceeding to the I 
States should obtain American visa for as long a times ter the - 
sion of peace, as danger exists from Bolshevism and other 
ritation and revolution detrimental to the welfare of Amerik 
The military attaché: Aliens proceeding to the United States should 
he bearers of passports with American visa for one year afte he 
definite conclusion of p e because of immense exodus of populatior 
from Germany and other central European countries, since it is obv 
that a majority of these people will attempt to proceed to fhe 1 } 
States way of the Netherlands It is safe to assume that ao ne 
percentage of the people from Germany and central countries ul 
as from southern parts of Russia will be undesirable, many of t 
political reasons. 
The naval attaché: At le: the near future all it | 
ing to the United States I bearers of passports with th 
American visa. At present there is too much Bolshevism and oth 
igitation to warrani dispensing with this control. There may} 
great wave of emigration to America after the conclusion of | 


It 
to restrict emigration to America as to keep ont the dreg 
End of summary. 


such case the visaing of passports would give great epportunit 
s of Euro 


The minister at The Hague entirely concurs with the abov« yn 
sensus of opinion. He believes that agitators, solsheviki, ind 
propagandists wil] continue actively and factieusiy at work. It is 
likely that other countries will try to get rid of these persons and 
that the worst of them will go to th intry to which the entr is 
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{ TZIMDmMad Y i’ >» N PEYAT rin — J 
CONGRESSLON AL REC ORD—SENA | ki, OCTOBER 99 
oo a ae ——. a ones. Aanegican gepteet A bill (S. 8280) granting a pension to Robert Clark: to 
n built up during the war and have at their ‘ : a . 
suspect lists and facilities for identifying un- Committee on Pensions. 
rous persons. The visa control would therefore By Mr. WALSH of Montana: 
most, ready as well as the, least oe e A bill (S. 8281) granting an increase of pension to Mary 
, the after-the-war problems of emigration to e tale + aie é ed 5 ee ‘ ea * 
it need in no wise keep out persons who are de- Brown (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Py 
S1LONS. 
us that ie value of the conteel will spend we >y Mr. BORAH: 
ut on the uniformity with which it 1s carries : + |9Q9 . » maliat Pp 7 ardar-: ane 
in one country or one part of a country will be A bill (S. 3282) for the relief of Alvin Harder; to the C 
d by looser control elsewhere. The concentration of | mittee on Military Affairs, 
} country and an immediate and speedy interchange By Mr. DIAL: 
ana ‘teatanuied ctak Gelnte Sher wal loved jee A bill (S. 3283) to make the rate of postage on all mail m 
t in charge of the work ter of the first class within the limits of any post-office deliv: 
GARRETT. district 1 cent for each ounce or fraction thereof; to the C 
mittee en Post Offices and Post Roads. 


ceived from the American Legation at 


Copenhagen. | May 28. 1919 TREATY OF PEACE WITH GERMANY. 


I agree fully th the military and naval attachés that the visé Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, on Friday of last week | 


passports of foreigners going to United States should be continned tained unanimous consent to have published in the Recorp 
I 1 very considerable period after the conclusion of peace: (A) 


fo exclude Bolshevist and German propagandists. (B) To protect | analysis of the labor provisions of the treaty with Germany. 
further American labor after demobilization. (C) Because control | At that time I also submitted a few observations in connecti 
at port of entry can not be so efficient. (D) ns pees with this analvsis 
investigation of applicants here are of gre alue. (EB) af- ‘ _—— 5 
em oe aw ae ae a 4) tivities I have here, Mr. President, a telegram addressed to Lewi 
ild not be possible otherwise. Furthermore, we are of | Pierson, of 93 Eighth Avenue, Brooklyn. With the permis 
hat the abolition of seamen control is unfortunate in that | of the Senate I shall read it 
comparatively easy means for undesirables to reach our ; . . re pad ax , 4 ee 
hatever it may cost-the Government, it is our opinion that New York, October 16, 19 


itweigh expenditure. Mr. Lew!ts E. PIERSON, 


; me f 93 Bighth Ave ‘ook tao 
m received from the American consul, Archangel]. 5 Highth Avenue, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


May 29, 1919. In this moral and political crisis the League to Enforce P 
W re | strongly of opinion that aliens going to the Unitea | William Howard Taft, president, A. Lawrence Lowell, chair 
States after conchatoe of peace should be, required to have passports man, has great and necessary responsibility of leading an 
viséed t is regarded as certain that a large number of aliens wil manrine aw rca] : sms J . eatificatior 
y to enter the United States from this part of the world to apread | Tec Utsme expression of public de mand for prompt ratific 
shevik propaganda. Consuls are decidedly in the best position | Of the peace treaty and league of nations covenant withou 
; lish th from desirable emigrants or travelers amendments and without reservations that would require r 
POOLE submission to Paris conference or separate peace with Germany. 
gram from consul at Christiania.] Business uncertainty and industrial unrest will continue 
May 26, 1919 throughout the world until ratification starts life again i) 
Fe STATE, normal channels. Will you join others in contributing $1,000 
Washington toward expenses of campaign? 
attaché, consul general, and I recommend aliens going to Herspert Houston, 
ed States be required to have passports viséed in order that Tree 
be examined in their native lands, and undesirables more effec- ‘ » zoe 
iminated than possible for immigration authorities in ports of GEORGE WICKERSHAM, 
We regard it most important that funds for investiga- VANCE McCormIcx. 
inued Che military attaché recommends tha ‘y be plac ‘ 
he hands of ‘the Se a eee CLEVELAND Dopce, 
SCHMEDEMAN. OscaR STRAUS, 
—_ Finance Committee, 


ived from the American legation, Switzer- Bush Terminal Sales Building, New Yor) 
land. ] . : : : 

May 24, 1919. Mr. President, as an evidence of just how a telegram of tl 
hat passports for aliens be strictly supervised after | Character affected the gentleman to whom it was addressed “ 
ril of Germans and Bolsheviki will not cease for at least a | and, by the way, he is the chairman of the board of directors of 
m om Seema ee 2 See between | one of the leading commercial banks of New York City and a 
“ STOVALN, prominent official of the United States Chamber of Commerce— 


BILLS INTRODUCED. I propose to read his answer to the telegram, dated Octob 


; were introduced, read the first tinve, and, by unanimous 1919: 
nsent, the second time, and referred as follows: OCTOBER 20, 
MYERS: Mr. Herpert Houston, 
(S. 3272) authorizing any land-grant railroad com- Treasurer League to Enforce Peace, 
its successors to convey for public-road purposes cer- Bush Terminal Sales Building, New Yor) 
‘ts of its right of way; to the Committee on Public Sir: Responding to your circular telegram, I decline to 
scribe $1,000 for propaganda to coerce United States 
; CHAMBERLAIN : to reach a hasty and insufliciently considered vote on the | 
\ bill (S. 38273) for the relief of Clarence Chambers; to the | of nations provisions of the peace treaty. 
Committee on Claims I can not believe that the people of this country, 01 
By Mr. DILLINGHAM: the membership of your league, will sanction such pressi 
\ bill (S. 3274) to increase the limit of cost for the construc- | patriotic Senators sworn to the faithful performance of thi 
tion of the United States post-office building at St. Johnsbury, | constitutional duty, when it is realized that no debate h 
Vt.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. revealed the menace to the country contained in the labo! 
Mr. UNDERWOOD: sions of the treaty. 
») for the relief of the Greenwood Bros. Café; These provisions clearly provide for an irresistible f 
ittee on Military Affairs. secure enactment into international law within 18 mo. 
PHELAN: all nations in the league of every pronouncement of t! 
(S. 3276) for the relief of J. G. Swinney; to the Com- | conference created by the peace treaty. 
on Claims. Under the treaty the labor conference is specifically 1 
PRELINGHUYSEN : | to set up machinery for world propaganda in favor of 
8. 8277) granting a pension te James D. Ash; to the | nounecements, to be supported by funds contributed 
on Pensions. | nation members of the league. The labor conferenc 
THOMAS: | required to create a court of inquiry, charged with thie ¢ 
(S. 3278) to insure greater safety for life and prop: rty | ascertaining the reasons why any nation delays in ena 
ransportation on railroads, to make investments of | international laws the labor conference proposes. 
nilroads more secure and profitable, to reduce the The United States will be one out of over 40 nation D 
portation on railroads, and for other purposes; to | proposed for the conference, and will have 4 out of over 160 v' 
» on Interstate Commerce. | With nearly every other nation in the world either co! 
s27! N. | or strongly inclined to advanced and even radical % 
| openly advocating the elimination of property rights, the 


9) granting an increase of pension to Albert 
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» our institutions is obvious. It is clear that our representa- 
ives will be out-voted and our Nation, whatever its intentions, 
ill eontinually be involved in domestic, as well as international, 
trife with radicals, even Bolshevists, at home and abroad, just 
en we need and should expect peace. | 
It is not the ideals underlying the league of nations that 
1" opposed, but rather the logical effects of the operations of 
the specific league proposed. I am confident that the Senators 
arly understand that with unanimous consent required but 
v, if any, changes in league provisions can be secured after 
treaty is ratified. | 
l believe that instead of coercion the Senators should receive 
mmendation for their patriotic stand for a full opportunity | 
thorough study and understanding of their duty at this time. | 
[ am forwarding a copy of your telegram and of this respons 
he Senators from my State, 


Lewrs E. Prerso 


Mr. President, I commend this telegram and Mr. Pierson’s | 


ver to the careful study of the Senate. 


Very truly, yours, 
' 
' 
i 
i 
| 


GAR SUPPLY. 
‘ir. PHIPPS. Mr. President, I have received a telegram 
ring upon the question of the sugar supply, which is short 
I believe it will be of interest to Senators. Therefore I 
d it to the desk and request that it be read. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read 
The Secretary read as follows: 
New York, N. Y., Octobe i, 4 
LAWRENCE C, PHIPP 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 
reply to the published telegrams of Attorney General Palmer, I 
to state that the beet-sugar manufacturers are not and have never 
profiteering. On the contrary, we are disposing of our sugars 
luntarily as rapidly as produced at prices far less than we could 
nmand in the open market had we desired to take advantage of the 
sent crisis in the demand for sugar. I send this after conference 
ith the president of the American Beet Sugar Co 
Henry T. OXNARD. 
Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, in this connection I will say that 
ve received a number of telegrams from the beet-sugar 
ufacturers of the West, and I want now to protest in the 
me of the beet-sugar manufacturers of the country against 
the Attorney General’s attempt to make the people of the United 
States believe that the beet-sugar manufacturers of the West are 
ofiteers. They are perfectly willing to agree with the Gov- 
nent of the United States on the price at which sugar shall 
ld. They are not holding their sugar back as charged. In 
the first intermountain sugar plant began manufacturing 
on the 6th day of this month, and it ill] becomes any offi- 
f the Government, in my opinion, to attempt to make it 
pear that the beet-sugar industry is trying to profiteer in 
way, Shape, or form in the selling of its products. On 
ntrary, the industry is against unjust prices, even though 
ditions in our country and the world would justify greatly 
sed pr ices ; 
KING. Mr. President, I wish to indorse what has been 
by my colleague and to supplement the statement by a 
her observations 
the representatives of the beet-sugar manufacturers 
on me some time ago and urged that everything be done 
‘le by Congress to induce the President or some executive 


‘ 








n sugar crop in order that the prices for sugar in the 
States be brought down to the lowest possible figure. I 


of the Government to purchase as much as possible of | 


that that representative of the beet-sugar organization was 


to have the Government fix as low a price as it cared to, 

ve perfectly willing to sell now, as they had been during 

ar, at such prices as the Government might deem neces- 
for the publie welfare. 

SOCIALISTIC ACTIVITIES. 

KIENYON,. Mr. President, a few days ago the second gas 

in the attack of the packers was exploded on the floor of 

senate, and a number of gentlemen were accused of being 


uists and reds, I think a resolution was at that time sub- 


ted which provided for investigation. I hope that an investi- 

tion may be made and made speedily. Some of these gentle- 
nt have no chance to reply to the attacks made upon them on 
is floor at the instigation, I believe, of the packers. Mr. Basil 
Manly, one of the gentlemen attacked, has written me a letter 
oncerning it, and I think it is fair that the letter should be read 
to the Senate. No man has done more patriotic work in this war 
than Mr. Manly. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read. 


4} 
| 


said that the representatives of the beet-sugar companies | 


The Secretary read as fol 
THE 


Hon. WILLIAM S. Kenyon, 


United States Senate, Wa 


ws: 


Washi 


My Drar SENATOR KENYON: I hs 
papers the account of Senator Watson's attack 


T ‘ 


reds in the Federal Trade ¢ 
This is, of course, nothil 


block the passage of the K« 
| activities of the packers. 


If Senator Watson is 
reference to others as he is 


nyon | 


as ina 
in his « 


SCRIPP 


; ECONOMIC 


shington, D. ¢ 


ive just seen 


ommission. 
ig more 


il] for limit 


urate in 1 


letailed aces 


ictivities, he is grossly misinformed. 


Il never attended a meeti 


my connection with the investi 


ng of ft 


he Fabian 


other time. During my employment with fl 


Commission Stuart Chase 


ministration, and I was only 


of which were on import 
Commission. 
During my work in Chi 


‘aZ0 AS 


was in 
in hi 
ant bus 


Francis J Heney and one or two « 
tinctly was a huge patriotic mass meeting under the auspic 


the National Security Leag 
I am not a socialist an 
socialist organization. It 


ue in tl 
l have 
is true 


the empl 
s office on tt 


iness for tl 


an investigate 
Trade Commission I attended only one meeting, in comp: 
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BUREAU, 


igien, D. C., October 21 


in this m 


upo the so-cn] 


lis stateme 
unt of my 


Club, either 
ention of the packers or 
1) Tre 


1e Feder: 
of the F 


Oo oceastl 


1 | ederal 


r for the 


*) 
OTtilli, 


a 


ood 


ms 


i 


Fecdk 


wit! 


iny 


thers, which I recall very 


1¢ interest of the Libe 


never been 
that for m 


a membe 
any year 


been engaged in exposing what I considered to be wrons 


the public interest, and have 
very powerful interests. 

WATSON or to anyone else 
as a democracy of, by, an 


e thus incurred the enmity of certain 
Senator 


However, I do not 


in my 
1 for t] 


desire to a this Nation 
1e people for the purposes se 
evechaieal in the 


forth in the Declaration of Independence and 


Constitution. 
Yours, very sincerel 


LONGSHOREME 


Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, 
present a letter from a gentleman in New York City, 
to a member of the concili: 


shoremen’s strike in New 
letter be read. 
The VICE PRESIDEN’ 
no objection, the Secretary 
Che Secretary read as f 


Senator LAWRENCE Y. SHE 


United States Senate, 


y, 


NS STR 


ition 
York 


oe 


will rex 


illow ao 


RMAN, 
Washu 


yield to 


IKE IN NBW YORK 


commission 


to settle 


and vicinity. I ask 


oe object 


ion? The 


ad as requested 


Sen ~ — 
NEW YORK, 


raton, D. ¢ 


DEAR SENATOR: As you possibly may know, 


port of New York is now tied up by a strike 


men and freight handlers, so that thousands of tons of peris 
able food are spoiling on the wharves, to sa) thing of immens 
quantities of merchandise ready f ship nt f i 
domestic ports. 

Secretary of Labor Wilson has just appointed a conciliatio 
commission of three members to try to settle this strike, ant 
one of these members is a man named F. Vaccarelli, abo 
whom I wish to give you the following information : 

Vaccarelli. under the name of Paul Kelley, has been kn 
for several years in this city a leader of a notorious nc of 
thieves and thugs, and if you will take the trouble to MI 
William E. Flynn, now of the Department of Justice S 
Service, and at one time a deputy police commissioner of New 


York City, you will find t 


hat Paul Kelley ha 


and unsavory police record, inclu 


he has been more or les 
crime, including murder. 
This Paul Kelley gang 


s impli 


ding, I thint 
ated in al 


hung out for yeal 


Mandarin Club, on Doyers Street, 


city, only a short distance 
robberies, and other crim«¢ 


» from 
Ss were 


in the Chinese d 
= — Avenue, ' wher 


openly plan 


cussed with any visitors who were p cei 


Vaccarelli’s gang were 
in terrorizing their oppe 


about election time, which probably is the re: 


largely 
ynents 


used hv T 
in certain « 


in the penitentiary at the present time 
Mayor Mitchel, now dead, who preceded 


Hylan, through the police department, practi: 


fictothe 


all shipping 


of the |! 


Sa most 


c, charge 





Paul Kelley gang, who thereupon removed to a saloe 


corner of Forty-third Str 


et and Seventh Av 


ty 


rr of 


s I 


the 
tha 


"¢ 


or 2s) 


elabot 


nor less than an attempt to 


ing the predatory 


ant 


on my own responsibility, 
in relation 


1 


1] i} 


sin wl 
most every | \ 
s in the notoriou 
istrict of th 
irders 
ned 1 freel 
introdu i 
ammany politi 
listricts, espe 
won why he j 0 
the present Mavyoi 
‘ally broke ap this % 
mon the 
w, of this city, 
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on lock away from the Hotel Astor, where they 

urently under police protection. 

Vaccarelli was the adviser and confidant of his gang, sharing 
their plunder and aiding them to get out of their scrapes 
giving bail and securing the services of pliant attorneys, 

peared for them in court when arrested. Later he be- 

ted with the Longshoremen’s Union, which embraced 
and freight handlers on the water front, com- 
it tough and lawless body of men as can be found 
great city. He became an officer of this union, and as 
such politically useful to Tammany Hall even more than before. 


were ap- 


AVOULS 


rising abo as 


Unless I am very much mistaken, I think there are several un- 

ed indictments against Vacecarelli still pigeonholed in the 
2 York City district attorney’s office here, which is now con- 

ed by Tammany influences. 

lt is an outrage on all decent people for a thug and gangster 
ke Vaecarelli, who is responsible for many murders, robberies, 
and assaults upon innocent people, to be thus selected and 
honored by the United States Secretary of Labor Can you 
bed Cé . 

Yours, very truly, 
Wma. Hatt ALLEN. 

rs Che inclosed clippings from to-day’s New York Times, 

page 1, may interest you in this connection. 


Mr. SHERMAN. I send to the desk and ask to have printed 
without reading the news dispatch referred to in the letter. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
| dispatch is as follows: 
[I’'rom the New York Times, Oct, 20, 1919.] 
“The conciliation commission appointed on Saturday night 
y Secretary of Labor William B. Wilson to try to settle 


} 


longshoremen’s strike got down to work early yesterday 


COMMISSION MEETS TO-DAY. 

Che first meeting of the full commission will be held at 10 
‘clock this morning at the mayor's office, F. Paul Vaccarelli, 
the third member, being absent from the hearing yesterday. He 
said last night that he had not been officially notified of his 
uppointment in time for the session yesterday. 

‘Replying to the attacks made upon him by T. V. O'Connor 
und Joseph Ryan, president and vice president, respectively, 
if the International Longshoremen’s Association, and John F. 
, Strike chairman, who have protested his appointment on 
he commission, Mr. Vaccarelli said that the indorsement of 
these officials of the association would be considered a liability, 


re 
illic 


nd the strikers would show no more confidence in him than they 
have in the efforts of the officials to get them back to work. 
‘Speakers at the hearing yesterday protested against Mr. 
Vaccarelli as a member of the commission. He is president of 
the Harbor Boatmen’s Union, and was formerly an official 
of the International Longshoremen’s Association. When the 


strike was first called he was accused of having a hand in it, 
but he made emphatic denial of any connection with the long- 


shoremen.,’ 
THE IRTSH QUESTION. 
Mv. PHELAN. Mr. President, I ask permission by unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Recorp a letter from 


Michael J. O’Brien, the historiographer of the American Irish 
Historical Society of New York in answer to the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. WinitAmMs], 
There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 
THe AMERICAN HISTORICAL Society, 
New York City. 


TRISH 


Hon. JoHN SHARP WILLIAMS, 
United States Senator from Mississippi, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear Str: If the reports of your speech in the Senate in this 


morning’s papers are correct, it is clear that you are entirely 
without knowledge of the facts of your subject, and it is for 
the purpose of informing you of a few of those facts that I am 
writing you this letter. 

I regret to learn that you have received “ threatening letters ” 
because of your attitude on the question of Ireland, and that 
you assume they came from Irish sources. Most people will be 
surprised at this, since it is not in the Celtic nature thus to 
threaten an honorable opponent, however ignorant of his facts 
or however ungenerous he himself may be, and I can assure 
you with perfect confidence that if any Irishmen are respon- 
sible for such threats they do not represent genuine Irish feel- 
ing. But, doubtless you have heard before of “the devil dress- 
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ing himself in the livery of heaven” so as io strike his . 
nents in the dark, and I recommend for your consideratio) 
probability that these anonymous letters originated wit 
entirely different source than that to which you have attri 
them. 

The burden of your speech is upon what the Irish did « 
not do in the Revolutionary War. You profess to beliey 
had no part in that struggle; that there were so very few | 
in this country at the time that their cooperation was u 
negligible. As one who has given many years researi 


of 


this subject, I am willing to admit that heretofore ther 
been much doubt and confusion as to the actual facts, 

admit also that some exaggerations have been indulged 
Irishmen whose enthusiasm was greater than their kni 

of the facts. 

But let me tell you sir, that there is no longer ro 
doubt on this subject, and in order that you may s 
yourself on that point I am sending you a copy of a r 
publication entitled “A Hidden Phase of American His 
Almost without exception the critics agree that this book is ; 


fair and impartial study of the case, and you will not fin 
statement within its covers where the authority is not 
shown. It stands as a challenge to every opponent of the | 
ciple that America is much indebted to Ireland; and, furth 
more, you will find absolute proof in this book that Any 
owes more to Ireland for the part played by her sons 
struggle for our independence than she does to any othe 

try on earth. 

In your opinion, statements such as this are only “ part o 
braggart nature of the Irish,’ who are “ always contending 
they have done everything, everywhere, at every time.” 1] 
never known, and I am certain no living person has ever kno 
that the Irish have made any such ridiculous contentions. 

Since you regard as incredulous anything that the Irish 1 
say on this matter, suppose we cast aside every stateme! 
the subject from an Irish source and find out what our enemic 


at the time of the Revolution had to say on the subject. 1D 
less you regard English opinion worthy of credence, and 


English testimony I shall quote here. 

(1) Let us first put on the witness siand the most comp 
of all English witnesses of the time, no less a person than (i 
Sir Henry Clinton, commander in chief of the English ; ¢ 
in America. On the Sth of March, 1778, Lord George Germain, 
secretary of war, wrote Clinton, directing him “to dra if 
from the American Army the number of Europeans | 
constituted its principal force.’ On the 23d of October, 1778, 
Clinton replied to this letter, relating the difficulties of car 
out these instructions, and in referring to the Continental Ai 
Clinton said: “The emigrants from Ireland are, in general, 
be looked upon as our most serious antagonists.” ‘This 
ment is in the English archives at the public record offi 
London, and, as I have no doubt you have sufficient inilu 
with “ the powers that be” to secure a copy, I suggest that yo 
send for it, since it is a rare historical document. But, : 
may not wish to go to that trouble, I am sending you a p! 
graphic reproduction of the page from Clinton’s letter in 
this remarkable statement appears. 

2) Let us consult the testimony of Ambrose Serle, con 
tial agent of the British cabinet, who was sent to this cou 
in 1776 by Lord Dartmouth, secretary of state, with instr 
tions to determine and report upon “ the strength, characicr, 
and personnel of the Rebel Army.” Serle’s letters to Lord 
Dartmouth indicate that he was an astute and observan 
cial, and one in whose statements perfect reliance could bi 
placed. In his very first letter to the home government, ciacet 
New York, September 25, 1776, Serle said: “ Great numbe! 














emigrants, particularly Irish, are in the Rebel Arm) ‘ 
and here they do Great Britain much injury by bringin 
numbers and trades, and so adding strength, already tvo x1 
to the force of America against her.’ This document is @ 
the records in the Tower of London, and, so as to save y' 
trouble of sending some one to that unsavory place to secure 
a copy, I am also sending you a photograph of Serle’s \ 
statement. 

(3) You impugn as unworthy of consideration the statel 
of Galloway and Robertson that “one-half the Revolutio! 
troops were Irish.” You do this in such a way as to mi 
clear that you believe no such testimony was ever givel, 
it is evidently your intention to create the impression thre 
out the country that this assertion emanates solely from 
braggart nature of the Irish.” Now, while I myself belic\e 
that this estimate was exaggerated, I will prove to you that : 
testimony was actually given * * *. This testimony 


given under oath before a commitice of the lords and con 
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1779; Galloway’s statement was printed in the HOUSE BILL REFERRED 
: (iazette of October 17, 1779, and Robertson’s in the iy it @798 “An att ta trneidio.a nationel hudest aveten 1 
tary Register, or Proceedings of the House of Com- r call coneesiion) aoine he 3 igs Re t Se oe e a i . 
d you will find photographs of both statements in poses with sani Yeskods toe its be] ee Pee ete ae oe 
ion Phase of American History, at pages 78 and 90, The VICE PRESIDEN’ ee Bal 
ly. In face of this you will no longer dare to assert, |. ~"", "o<" 0m a s- AS the Sei oe ee oe wee acd 
Senator WILLIAMS, that this testimony was never | will 7 ean to ae aaa - = —— on . 
} Waal DA c AL LU Bat COIL e 
[ s to what weight should be given to this testimony there SOCIALISTIC ACTIVITIES—FEDERAL TRADE CO 
some doubt. I have tried to verify it, but without suc- Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Presider ee A at an: fic cea I 
xamined every available muster roll of the Revolu- | a) See _ Mr. I ens s ee nee ee eee ee 
Army; I took down the total number of men and the oe meee & beled rye apm ohne aay ha the res ray Nags peor 
Irish in each and every unit, and on the most care- are the 20th eraees by the a —— a oe Mr. " i Bet 
conservative computation, and casting aside all predi- | 2%4 referred to in the letter sent to the desk by the Senator fr 
in favor of the Irish, I found that at least 38 per | lowa (Mr. Kenyon}. “ii = ar , 
the American Army of Liberty were of Irish birth | jf¢ VAC PRESIDENT. | Ts there tn cee 
sh deseent. You can see for yourself how this pro- a se Seeeie ite “s eas eee tie a Seek” 
arrived at, If you care to trouble yourself about | “Tne "VCH PRESIDENT: ‘The Senator, from Georgia. ask: 
s 4 ae 4 . it prtila L 2 ( - ‘ ‘ a) 
there were 10 Irishmen in the British Army to eer consent O WAKe a brief statement tou ~ g the 
the American Revolutionary Army.’ That, sir, marks of the mametor frou Indiana | Mr. W \1 SON J on | a” a jo 
olutely false assertion, and you have no warrant or | °, Te soaps ee rephrase oy rrade a oe Ce 
whatever for it, since not even the worst enemy of bar» ‘roel aad Pane ROSES SEES BAG She Heeapon Brees Greeny 
has ever dared to make such a statement. It is per- Se eal : » 4] 
there were Irishmen in the British Army, as un- Ar. HARRIS. Mr. Presi lent, J shall he: run vk a 
there have been at all times, but that you may | 'eSo:ulon ot the Senator from Indiana (Mr. W vane wes 
what reluctance these men fought against the co!- | YOSUsate charges against employees of thi Bede ral Tr: = nat 
from the IP nnsylvania Packet of November 27, | ? I do a than that ; 1 =o that a be ere 
ter from Cork, Ireland, detailing the failure of the | CUS CCay. Fhe speech of the Senator, in my judgment, w 
officers to fill up the regiments destined for the | ere! arm ‘0 efforts to reduce the high cost of mviE than 
service: “Many of the drafts that have come here | thing CeumS. og’ occurred ea I a been . years oo 
the regiments ordered abroad swear they will never | >&22te. rhe Fed ral Trade ¢ Sea a ae TN are 
trigger against the Americans, amongst whom they all tain tacts in regard to the methods ol the five an oe pi KerTS 
ations.” The same writer prophesied wholesale deser- | | wheaga h are DeINs considered by the senate Aa ri ultura Com! 
Irish soldiers from the British regiments, and I have | ‘**: rhe ow ts can, mae be contradicted, = mS arene ch 
indant evidence to show that the Irish soldiers took | #20r employees will not deceive the public or prever 
tunity of “deserting to the rebels.” See Force's sideration of these facts on their merit. 
Archives (4th series, vol. 3), the New York Historical Mr. President, I was appointed by the President as a membe 
Collections for 1875, and the Royal Gazette for October ; of the Federal Trade Commission when it was first organized. 
The commission took over all employees of the old Bureau of 
of your statements is that “ two-thirds of the Irish | Corporations, which was a part ot the Depa es cc 
(in Revolutionary times) were Scotch-Irish and | Merce, and was organized, I think, by Mr. Fran Hitcheoe : 
7 Irish from Ulster.” That is another falsehood, as is | then Assistant secretary of Comm es hgh cae a 
en by the records quoted in A Hidden Phase of hairman of the Republican National Com: ittee and Postmaste 
1] story. If it were so, how do you account for the General. Most of these emp! yyees are still there ; ey we 
nee of Irish names on the muster rolls, over and | Placed under the civil service, and nearly all are Republicans 
of supposed Scotch and English origin? How do | Mr. Walter Durand, one of the economists who was condemn 
ount for the great number of Revolutionary soldiers | by the Senator, is a brother 01 Mr. Ek. Dana Durand, form 
oldest names known to Irish family nomenclature? | Director of the Census, and before that connected with the Bu 


1 


. : . “OOn > Oor ti e " “re nprane was nploved ) 1} 
strate by a few of these names and the number of | reau of Corporations. Mr. Dana Durand was employed by | 
soldiers of each name whom I have found on packers while his brother was engaged in this investigation 





Kelly, 695; Murphy, 494; Connor; O'Connor, 327; | I do not remember the other employees of the commission r 
ool . Ryan, 382: Reilly, 286; Sullivan, 266, Dough- | ferred to by the Senator. The administrative part of the cor 
Connolly, 243: Burke, 221: O’Brien, 230: O'Neill, 178; | mission, under a resolution which I offered w a membe 
l, 184; Donnelly, 155. was placed entirely under the secretary of the body, and tl 
surnames of as ancient Irish origin as these, I have | commissioners did not come in contac with tl minor « 
the rolls a total of 12,293, and when the fact is | Ployees. I did not know their vi WS ; but if the charges o u e 
that numerous other Irish names are represented | Senator from Indiana are true, they sho Id be discharged ¢ 
I leave it to your own imagination to conclude what | Once, not only in the commission, Hue in alt ether Croverni 
justice you have done to the Irish who fought and | @Sencles. 
this country of ours may be freed from foreign yoke. When the investigation of the packers began, Mr. Edward N 
particular attention to the list of officers of Irish | Hurley was chairman. He was afterwards chairman « t] 


the Revolutionary Army and Navy—nearly 1,500 in | United States Shipping Board, and did as much as any man 


the further facet that Washington selected as his | this country to help win the war. I have never known an ab! 

retaries and aides such men as Reed and Carey, | man or one who was more anxious to do constructiy ork for 
Irish immigrants, and Moylan, McHenry, and Fitz- | the benefit of the people of this country. Mr. Hurley has made 
tives of Ireland. Were these men, as well as Sulli- | a great success in business. ‘The Federal Trade Commission is 


Barry, O’Brien and Butler, and the many other trusted | composed at present of former Goy. Fort, of New Jersey ; M1 
the patriot army and navy your “ Seotch-Irish ” and | William B. Colver, of Minnesota; Mr. Victor Murdock, of Kai 
Irish? sas: and Mr. Houston Thompson, of Colorado. I served wit! 

Hidden Phase of American History you may acquaint | the first three members for several months, and while we did 

ith these and a thousand other facts concerning the } not agree at all times on all matters, 1 found them to be co! 

1¢© Revolution, and after you have read the book I | scientious and able men, with only one thing in view—to serv 
uu will not be unwilling to make the amende honorable | their country. Goy. Fort, a Republican, had been governor « 
ct your previous statement. By your intemperate | his State and a member of the supreme court of New Jerss 

¢ S a public man, you have greviously injured the ; Mr. Colver is a very able man, and whatever else may be s 
lings of millions of people who have stood by their | of him, no one charges that he is not the friend of the consum 

all the wars in which America has been engaged, and | ing public. Mr. Murdock was for many years in Congress, a 
the commander of the English armies admitted that | leading Republican and Progressive—a man who has the conf 
sh emigrants ” who enlisted in the “ rebel’ forces were | dence and respect of everyone who knows him. Mr. Houston 

St serious antagonists,” surely it will not be inecom- | Thompson had been Assistant Attorney General, where he rel! 

With the dignity of even a Senator of the United States | dered most able service. He has been a Republican in polities, 

I 


4 


that he was wrong. but, I understand, voted for President Wilso1 There is no 


ery respectfully, MicHaArEL J. O'BRIEN. politics in the commission, so far as I know. ‘The immission’s 


LVI1——461 . ‘t 
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work ( ounting during the war saved this country hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars in Government purchases. The 
chief economist is Dr. Francis Walker, a son of Gen. Walker, 
Massachusetts, who was Director of the Census Bureau just 
ufier the Civil War and a map of ability and character. Mr. 
Robers who, with Dr. Walker, planned the investigation of 
| t packers, was with the old Bureau of Corporations 
‘veral Republican administrations. He is a man of 

ability and is one of the most useful men I have met in the 
( rh service. The administrative office of the commis- 
} during my service there was in the entire charge of Mr. | 


He 


onidas Brackens, who is from the Senator’s own State. 


a ill charge of the employees and directed investigations. 
lie is a man of ability, education, and integrity. There may be 
exceptions; but, taking them as a whole, there are no | 
(ficient or honorable employees in this Government than 
the Federal Trade Commission, 
are very few employees of the commission from my 
ection of the country and there ts no commissioner from the | 
South. 

Mr. President, I have been greatly surprised statenrents | 
ide « he floor of the Senate about efficient and honorable 
the Government who can not defend themselves, | 
| id to say that the first statement I made in the Senate 
} e defense of the members of the Tariff Commission, 
ith whonr I had been officially associated. I knew them to be 
honor upright, and able men. The men I defended were 
ublicans, but my association with them and the Government 
‘Ss with which they were connected convinced me that 
zrent injustice had been done them. For my part, I think 
njury done to the man who is stabbed in the dark is no 
ater than the injury inflicted upon the character of efficient 
| lic emptoyees by charges in Congress which investigation 
rehand would show to be groundless. I shall always be 

ed in my remarks in eriticizing public officials. 
ve hen they have a poor case and can not controvert 
4 0 denouncing and ridiculing the attorney and 
intiff on the other side, and the Senator's effort to diseredit 
Federal Trade Commission will hinder but will not deter 
ose who are trying to bring some constructive legislation 
t will protect the consuming public. The combination of 
meat packers is doing more to prevent the reduction of the 
high cost of living than any other monopoly in this country. 
They are spending millions in lobbying, advertising, and in 


er directions in their propaganda to prevent legislation that 
curb their power. If they would reduce their profits and 

e the people the benefit of the millions they are spending in 
his way, there would be no necessity for such legislation; but 
hey have resorted to the plan which wrought havoee to the rail- 
ds by trying to defy the Government and prevent needed 
islation through lobbying and paid advertisements. In some 
papers the press report giving facts about the packers’ methods 
; placed underneath the criticism and attacks of the five pack- 
the Federal Trade Commission and The 
Federal Trade Commission stands between the consuming pub- 
and the monopolies of this country. If you discredit the 
nimission by charges against its employees and the commis- 
sioners or otherwise, it will de more to perpetuate the monop- 


ers on its members. 


es und centinue the high cost of living than anything that 
be don 
Mr. President, there has never been a lobby in this country so 
powerful as that of the packers. One of the greatest lobbies 
r before Congress was when the packers were powerful 
igh to secure legislation allowing them to control] their private 
which, like the pipe lines of the Standard Oil companies, 
enabled them more than any other thing to prevent competition 
na ernetiate monopoly. The packers have not only hired 
t they are spending millions of dollars in advertising 
other ways in trying to influence the public. Their lobby to 
nt the passage of the Borland resolution to investigate the 
packers has never been surpassed. The packers have tried to 
employ men who had influence with Members of Congress or the 


(;overnment agencies. They have not stopped at anything in 
their propaganda. They have sent their employees to cities and 
towns and by distorting the facts have had resolutions passed 
by civie bodies and other organizations. They have forged 
telegrams that were never The organization of the 
packers is so great and the combination so complete that they 
can put out of business any wholesale or retail grocer in any 
part of the country. There is no individual in the State of In- 
diana or in the country whose living expenses are not made 
higher by reason of the monopoly of the packers. The prices of 


signed, 


all of the hogs and cattle raised by the farmers in Indiana and 
the entire country are fixed by this combination of packers, 
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If the Senator from Indiana does not know, inany o 
that the packers are good friends when it comes to cont) 
for campaign funds, but enemies of the public when it 
reducing the cost of living. 

Mr. President, I think every man who is writing or 
against our form of government should be sent out of this coy, 
try, and for my part I am opposed to any immigration jyt. +; 
country for some time because of the large foreign el; nt i 
sections of the United States who do not understand , 
of government. I favor the deportation of all Bolshe, aoa 
archists, and such people, and I am proud to say that | Se, 
tion we have none of that class. I regret that they 
menace to other sections of our country. 

I agree with all the Senator has said about Bolshe: 
archists, and socialists, and I shall join him in every 
get rid of such people in the Government service and the « 
However, if the Senator discredits the Federal Trade Vii 
sion, destroys its usefulness, and the legislation to re 
packers is defeated, then I fear the Senator will hay 
cause of socialism and Bolshevism a thousand times mw 


at n 


all the Government employees he has mentioned. But | hone 
that while we are ridding the Government of this un th! 
class the distinguished Senator from Indiana will } vith 
other Senators who are trying to enact constructive | tion 
to regulate the packers, prevent them from continuing to make 


the cost of living high, help defeat the object of their 
to discredit this legislation, and protect the peo; 
monopoly, 

The Senator began his remarks by saying, “ What 
support of this legislation is in no wise a defense of the 








| S 
The packers are now spending millions of dollars to d 
and destroy the Federal Trade Commission, but non 
efforts have been as effective as those of the Senator from | 
diana. If the Senator can discredit the commissior 
investigation he has accomplished more for the pia 
they could for themselves with all of their millions 
lobbying and propaganda. He will also advance the 
Bolshevism and socialism if he causes the people of 
to lose confidence in their public officials. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I have been very mi 
ested in the remarks of the Senator from Georgia. T! 
that he has delivered is in the nature of confession and «voi 


ance. He has said that he is in favor of the adoptio 
resolution introduced on Monday. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I am in favor of the res 
because an investigation of the employees of the Fed 





Commission will show that they are faithful, honora) 
patriotic employees of this Government, with perhaps 
exceptions. 

Mr. WATSON. The Senator reiterates, Mr. Presid 


he is in favor of the resolution, and therefore he and ! 
gether on that fundamental proposition. The stateme: 
had no reference whatever to the Federal Trade Commission 
such. I distinctly stated that I was not seeking by this ol 
tion at this time to involve the members of the Feder: 
Commission as such, As to what may develop in the 

an investigation I do not know; but I did state on my rr sj- 
bility as a Senator that I had carefully investigated th: utter 
to which I referred in my remarks and that I had every reas 
to believe, after a faithful investigation, that the charges | Mad 
were true. All I ask is an investigation in order to | eu 
truthfulness of these propositions. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President-—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. WATSON. I yield. 

Mr. KENYON. I should ijike to ask the Senaior if ! son 
ally investigated the charges which he made against Mr. bas 
Manly, and if he has heard the letter of Mr. Basil M 
this morning? 

Mr. WATSON. I heard a part of the letter of Mr. M ea, 

Mr. KENYON. Does the Senator say that he perso iil 
vestigated the charges against Mr. Manly before he 
speech ? 

Mr. WATSON. 

Mr. KENYON, 

Mr. WATSON. Yes. : 

Mr. KENYON. Would the Senator object to giv tle 
sources of his information as to Mr. Manly? J 

Mr. WATSON. When that committee meets I will : 
source of my information. 

Mr. KENYON. Will the Senator say that those 
information did not come from the packers or their rep 
tives in this city or anywhere else? 


frol 


Senator 


T do. 
And that the charges are correct? 


nf 
es O01 
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WATSON, I say that they did not. I do not know a Mr. WATSON. Precisely. 

_one of the big five; I never met one. Mr. KENYON. I am with the Senator on that. I want to 
\ KIENYON. Did the Senator meet any of their lobby in | know, however, whether that is the real purpose of the resolu- 

ivy of Washington before he prepared his speech? tion, or whether the purpose is to injure the bills that are 
ir. WATSON, I did not. I have had communication with | pending here for the control of the packers? 

eo man in any wise connected with the big packers. Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I distinctly stated, and I 


\ir. KENYON. Will the Senator say that none of his infor- | reiterate, that I have no desire in the world to interfere with 
as to these men came from the representatives of the | the investigation that is being conducted by the committee of 
3? | Which the Senator from Iowa is chairman. 
Vir. WATSON. I say that. Mr. KENYON. No; the Senator is entirely mistaken about 
Mr. KENYON. It did not? that. I am not the chairman of it. That matter is before the 
Ir. WATSON. It did not. In other words, my information | Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


ihe Federal Trade Commission came from the inside of Mr. WATSON. Before the Committee on Agriculture 
l'ederal Trade Commission itself. That is where I got it, | Forestry; yes. I have not read one line of that testimony. 

er I got it I hunted out one man in this town and asked Mr. KENYON. gut is it not a little strange, when these 

hether or not he had information along the same line. gentlemen have been employed there for years, that this ques 


Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, does the Senator then charge | tion has never been raised until we get to the consideration of 
e refutation of Mr. Manly—who had no chance to reply | the packers’ bill? That is what arouses a person’s curiosity as 
ittack except by this letter—is untrue? to these attacks. 

WATSON. I will say to the Senator from Iowa that I| Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, for many weeks I have been 
hear all the letter read because I was interrupted, but | investigating the activities of socialists in the departments in 
rt I heard I think I can disprove. In other words, I | Washington, not only in this department but in other depart 
) say to the Senator from Iowa that if we have this inves- | ments; and I will say to the Senator that I propose from time 
ization for which I have asked I expect to substantiate every | to time to bring up these other departments, and to give the 
‘ cement I made with reference to these men and their social- names of men who are employed, and to give the socialisti: 


ictivities, af | activities of these other men. 
Mv. KENYON, The Senator has heard no opposition to the Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I hope the Senator will do it 
tion, has he? — : | at the earliest possible moment, and he will find a most cordial 
‘ir. WATSON, No; not that I know of. | cooperation among the Members of this body; but how does it 


Mr. KENYON. Everyone favors it. Where is the resolu- 


: J Aide " happen that at this time, when we are considering the packers’ 
iw? Why is it not presented and passed? E bill, we simply get this one, which the Senator must realize 
Mr. WATSON. It is before the Committee to Audit and | woyld have a very bad effect upon the consideration of that 
vl the Contingent Expenses of the Senate; and the Sena- | pin? It would discredit the report of the Federal Trade Com- 
om New York [Mr, Catper], who is the chairman of that | mission. The Federal Trade Commission never was attacked 
ittee, has been absent until this morning, and I had no| yntil it had the nerve and the courage to tell the American 
unity to take up the matter with him. people some of the facts about the Packing Trust. 
Mr. KENYON. Does the Senator expect the resolution to be |" Mfr WATSON. Mr. President, if the Federal Trade Commis- 
eported out of that committee? | sion has told the country the facts, those facts are not going 
Mr. WATSON. Yes. i | to be overturned by the character of the men who made the 
Mi. KENYON, If it can be reported out now, it can be | investigation. 
assed. here is no one opposed to it that I know of. Mr. PENROSE. Mr. 
WATSON. The only point about it is that it is necessary 
committee to make an estimate of the cost, and then it | 
be brought into the Senate. The committee has not met | 
t purpose. 


President, will the Senator permit n 


to interrupt him? 
Mr. WATSON. Yes. 
Mr. PENROSE. The Senator from Iowa says the Federal 
; : ; 7 ; Trade C issi ever was attacke i > packers’ legis- 
My. CALDER. Mr. President, our committee having been oe 3 sea aia 7 a See mt Z ae “st 
: : é ‘< > ¢ eS. t y le at state > ass W ) 
ight into this matter, I may say that we have not had a | ‘2 oe ee . I 


I have not read the resolution. I have no knowledge | challenge. I have been overwhelmed for several years with 
ie ( , < = . c : : : . + an 
= complaints from business men concerning the Federal Trade 


f it except what I have seen in the newspapers and what has Cc atom Sae- tn’ Inciicienty. tncnemeteind “Ghd  teebiitts 
‘ . . , : . ° : ) ss " s ficiency, : tence, f£ { 
said this morning. We will have a meeting in due time ; \O™™ss!0 ae a 7 : 
to discharge the public business. It is notoriously so. 


s upon it, and undoubtedly will report it. ened sities inde icaa n ae aaa cae ah 
WATSON. I called the attention of the Senator from Mr. KENYON. I think that — rection is well tame as to 
my remarks. I should have said it never was attacked as to its 





Nt York this morning to the resolution when I learned that setae te a a ieee 
returned socialistic or “ red” tendencies. 
CALDER. Mr. President, I might add that the Senator | M!. PENROSE. TI have hardly heard an epithet of condem- 


nation in the English language that has not been visited upon 
rpose to bring the resolution to my attention further dur- ib aneTene ae: of seeder a ( sour einai i 
. : * : . ‘ ’ suspec ‘ Ss ) ore . f S 
day and ask for consideration of it. is ir. K ad ee ‘a. oe if : ut : Met . ' sae "a ance 
7 rice ’ 7 > e ° »_ eo » f f > VISItet on Mempers oO ngress 
WATSON. Now, Mr. President, all I want to say is this: | of a a coma} : 1 at Boe v ¢ ul ! ( onere 
ng can not be thrashed out on the floor of the Senate, | 2" Members of the Senate. 


Indiana called on me this morning and said that it was 


° . . “NP ih The ov > 
be determined by the members of the Interstate Com- Mr. PENROSE. That may be. ' 
Committee if this resolution is passed, and all I want Mr. KENYON. But I say they never have been charged with 
opportunity to prove the truthfulness of my assertions. being disloyal and socialistic and anarchistic in their tenden- 


friend the Senator from Georgia has made two state- | cies, except possibly by some big business concerns that they 
lat are wide apart from the issue involved. The first | might be investigating. ; 
ense of the Federal Trade Commission, which has not Mr. PENROSE. I am glad the Senator from Iowa concedes 


’ 


sailed. The second is the charge—— then. that this is not the only time the Federal Trade Commis- 
HARRIS. Mr. President, I should like to say to the | sion has been attacked. 

that the Associated Press carried his entire speech, and | Mr. KENYON, Does the Senator say they have been at 
dlines in the papers that I have seen from the South all | tacked before as socialistic and anarchistic? 
» the attack made on the Federal Trade Commission and | Mr. PENROSE. I have heard almost every epithet, charge 
oyees, ' and designation, mostly unfit to print, applied to the Federal 
WATSON. I am not responsible for what any press | Trade Commission. 

arries, My speech speaks for itself, and my charge was | Mr. KENYON. The Senator has heard things that I hav 


then. He has had information that I have not. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I have heard a good many hard 
things and a great many epithets regarding the senior Senato 
from Pennsylvania, but I have not given them any credit 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, that may be. In the roug 
and tumble of party politics we hear those things; but here is a 


against the employees of the Federal Trade Commis- 
iring the time they were occupied in investigating the 
n the city of Chicago. Now, I want to ask my friend 
question. I want to ask him whether or not he 

© socialistic activities of these gentlemen whose names 


KENYON. Mr. President, I have said nothing about | semijudicial body that is absolutely condemned—I know of no 
except Mr, Manly. I do not know the other men. If | exception—by the business men who have been unf rtunate 
‘e guilty of the things the Senator claims—that is, that | enough to come before it for its incompetence and its in y to 


ire “reds "—they should be fired out of the commission | discharge any function that I have been able to ascertat : 
quickly as they can be fired. Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President - 1 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. 


yield to the Senator from Georgia? 


Mr. WATSON. I yield to the Senator from Georgia 

Mr. HARRIS. Iam familiar with some of the investigations 
made, and I recall that from the Senator's State, the State of | 
Pennsylvania, a number of business men were before the Trade | 


Commission, and about 200 in that section of the East, some from 
Pennsylvania, plead guilty to the complaints made against them. 
I will cite an instance nw the 
is doing, and of course they will always be abused by big bnsi- 
ness that is not trying to do a legitimate business 


to sh 
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Does the Senator from aaa Mr. HARRIS. I 





OCTOBER 29. 


am sorry the Senators are so sensiti 
campaign contributions. I want to say to the Senator j) 
had no reference to them or te the Republican Party or a) 
party. The packers are interested in legislation and ar 
ing fabulous sums in a propaganda toe defeat legisla; 
this time. They do not care any more about one party t), 


do another. I had no reference whatever to the Rep 


Dbliican 


| Party or to any party. 


work the Trade Commission | 


Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, T have no doubt that 
groups of the packers have been very liberal to the Democras 


i Party. 


| 


There was a man in San Francisco selling poles. The Western 
KHlectric Co. was a competitor. He did not know that. They 
not only destroyed his business but they actually bought the | 
business of this poor man—everything in the world he had. The 


tric Co. paid this man $30,000, I believe, and gave him back his 
property, when the Trade Commission investigation showed what 
had been done. 

Men this, Mr. Pres 
Federal Trade Commission. Men who believe that big business 
should do as they please, and not let little business get along 
and get a start, just as they did, will always be denouncing the 
Federal Trade Commission. If the Senator from Pennsylvania 
will remember the men who denounced the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, and will give a list of them to the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, he will probably find that they have been investigated 
by the commission for unfair practices in commerce. 

Mr. WATSON. The statement the Senator makes is wide of 
the mark so far as the purpose of this resolution is concerned. 

This resolution charges that certain men employed by the 
Federal Trade Commission are socialists, that of them 
are anarchists, and the question that I want investigated is 
whether or not that true. If that be true, both Senaters 
say that these men should be ousted from their present positions. 
The question as to whether the packers are guiliy or not guilty 
has not thing in the world te do with the question involved. 
All that if my resolution charges the truth, these men 
should be ousted from their present positions. All 1 want is an 
investigation, and then, if I do not show the truthfulness ot every 
[I have made, I will honorably say so on the floor of this 


like ideni, will always be denouncing the 


same 


is 


acree 


charge 


body. My information is entirely reliable and entirely trust- 
worthy, and I propose, if this investigation is ordered, te prove 
the truthfulness of the charges I have made. If I do that to 


ithe satisfaction of my friead from lowa [Mr. Kenyon] and the 
Senator from Georgia {Mr. Harris] I have no doubt that both 
of them will agree that these men, and all of like character, 
should be ousted from public position in this and every other 
department of the Gevernment service, That is the only ebject 
I have in view. 


Now, | want te make response to one statement made by the 
Senater from Georgia. I Know that he did not mean it in a 
personal way, but 1 do not think I should permit it te pass 
without being noticed. He says that if the Senator from In- 
diana docs not know, other Senators know, and other people 
know, that the packers are large contributors to campaign 


funds. Mr. President, no packer every contributed one dolar 
to any campaign fund of which I have any knowledge. If the 
packers ever gave one dollar to anyone for political purposes in 


Mr. HARRIS. I do hot know about that, Mr. Presi j 
Senator is higher up in the party council than I am. 

Mr. PENROSE. The Senater seemed so familiar wii}, ; 
other facts that I supposed he was an expert on the suhix 


Federal Trade Commission investigated it, and the General Elec- | campaign contributions. 


Mr. WATSON. Mr. Presideni, the other proposition involved 
is that several of these employees, as stated by the Senator fr 
Georgia [Mr. Harris], are Republicans. I know nothing aboy 
that. If the Republican Party has within its fold men of the 
character of those I described the other day, and those men ay 
Republicans, then I am not a Republican. If I had wal 
abeut it ne man who believes in the things that those men beliey; 
in and have practiced and werked for should ever be recognized 
in the councils of the Republican Party. Certainly the Republi 
canism in which 1 believe, and in which I have believed and for 
which I have labored all my life, is not that kind of Republi- 
canism, because the Republican Party has never believed in ap 
of these socialistic ideas, but on the contrary has always be- 
lieved in constitutional government, representative in character, 


0 


| with the right ef individual initiative and individual endeavor, 


and with the right of ownership and use and enjoyment 
private property. 

Mr. KENYON. 1 did not have the pleasure of hearing the 
Senator’s speech, nor have I yet had time to read it. But 1 
understood the Senator had described these men not only 
socialists but virtually as anarchists and as attending meeti 
of the “ reds.” 

Mr. WATSON. § Yes, sir. 

Mr. KENYON, That is what I mean when I say that it 
Senator proves that they should be expelled at once from 
ernment service. But the Senator now says that if he should 


a) 


GOV 


show they were socialists they ought to be at once expelied 
Does the Nenator mean that no socialist should be in any wa) 
employe by the Gevernment? T de not want to go to that | 


extent. , 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, if I were to enter here upo: 
dissertation on the subject of socialism, it would tak 
hours to give my views, upon that subject. 

Mr. KENYON. The Senator said he believed they should bi 
expelled. I go to the point of agreeing with that viev 
Senator shows they are “reds ” and anarchists. 

Mr. WATSON. That is what I will prove. 

Mr. KENYON. But I do not want to go to of 
saying that they should be expelled if they might happ« | 
socialists. 

Mr. WATSON. There are at least 49 varieties of so S10 ; 
57 varieties, my friend from Colorado [Mr, Tromas] rests 
Of course, Mr. President, I would net go te the extent of saying 
that every man who entertained any of the mild views th: n 
socialists entertain should be kept from public positio1 But I 
do mean that I do not believe that men whe believe in the funds 
mental principles of secialism—and fundamentally soci: al 
Bolshevism are the same, as I could prove beyond a 
eared to go inte it—men of that stamp ef characier who 0] 
posed to all government, ought te be permitted to worl n 
government. I do not believe that the men who beli ha 
business should be taken away from the men who have 
and the men who own it and given to the Government s 
sent out to investigate business of any character. T! 


the ¢ 





against all business, and are therefore in no frame of ! 


| 


the State of Indiana I do not know it. Certainly, if the Senator 
had any reference to me personally, 1 would repel it as an out- 
race 

Mr. HARRIS. I want to state to the Senator that I had no 
reference to him personally; I have the very highest regard for 
him: but I state, and I state with a knowledge of the facts, 
that tl have contributed largely to campaign funds, and it is 
eenerally known by men in public life. 

Mr. PENROSE Mr. President, will the Senator from Tn- 
Giana permit me on that point? 

Mr. WATSON. Certainly. 

Mr. PENROSE. I am a liitle astonished at this disclosure 
of sensitiveness on campaign contributions. There is not a 
prominent mau connected with the present administration, in a 
position of authority, who did not get his original recognition 
by reason of the size of his campaign contributions to the Demo- 
cratic Party—every ambassador, every man connected with the 
peace conference in Paris; I do not want to mention names, but 
notorious Wall Street gamblers: men regardless of how they 
made their money as long as they were lavish enough to the | 


Democratic Party. I am surprised that the Senater develops 
this fine sensitiveness about campaign contributions at 


date. [Laughter in the galleries. ] 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The occupants of the galleries are 


paying no attention to the rules of the Senate, and the doorkeep- 


ers ure paying ne attention to the orders of the Senate, 


} 


this late | 


Cait 


nat 


mental attitude to investigate any business, I de 
that a man who is opposed to the fundamental princip 
Republic ought ever to be employed in any oflicial ca} 
this Republic, and that is the thing I have in mind. Aj 
say to the Senator from lowa {Mr. Kenyon] that I thin 
show to his satisfaction that men are guilty of 
things I have charged. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, from the statement i: 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. Harris] I take it for grante 
is very deeply interested in the question of reducing | nie 
cost of living. Evidently he thinks that the Federal Trade Col! 
mission is the body that is geing to bring about that re —_ 
I want him, as the personal defender of the commission UP 
this floor, te call the attention of the commission to the! 


these 


a 
Fas: 
, 
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nmitt of the Agricultural Committec 


* BALI 
ommittee reported that 
» pri / 
r cent of profit than the farmer, live-stock raiser, buyer, 
! yn men, and cold-storage houses and packers combined. 
k. Mr. 
mmission to investigate, but I doubt 
ion will be made, because there are too many 
and it is not popular at this time to attack a 


vote 


n though making two or three hundred per cent, if 
It is admitted by everyone that the 


involved. 
make only 2 per cent on their turnover, the smalles 


es al 


ine of business in all the world; but they have few 
This is a splendid place for the investigation of the 


Trade Commission to begin, Mr. President, to see how 
living can be reduced. It was shown—and |] 
o be true—that to-day 
trict of Columbia is $16.44 a 
lar that 
ses attached in 


{ a 
COS oO 


hundred. That 


raising 


T 


‘com the time he 


hands here in the District of 


iler’s 


ry much whether $16.44 a hundred, for which that beef 
the packer to the retailer in the District of Columbia, 
the difference between the wholesale price and the 


ihe consumer is compelled to pay in this city. 
STOCK INDI 


LIVE 


\PPER. Mr. 


STRY OF THE WEST. 


President, I have here a 
largest associations of producers in the West, 
ce to have read by the Secretary, and then, if I may 
of the Senate for 


indulgence of the 


unanimous 
have 
on the subject. 

VICK PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read. 
tary re: 


consent 
Sen: ] 


ke to the 


e007 
ii aS ToOuOWwS 


Washington, D. ¢ 


I cutive committee of the Kansas State Live St 
Iederal 


the various departments of the 
\ which is now threat 


live-stock industi the Wi 


this time of 
it prices are high, while at th 


momatious situation at 
the country that m 


l over 





t} yroducet losing money on every animal he markets 
Tr | 

that from the supply and demand standpoint there is no 

e for ti radical decline of 25 per cent in live-stock 


t 90 days 
he cattle feeder from $30 to $50. 


Kansas alone amounts to millions of dollars in the last few 
(here will be a great falling off in number of cattle and hogs 


Southwest the coming season, and production greatly cur 
conditions do not improve, 

tion that will assist in opening up the foreign markets, 
nd reestablish normal business conditions at the 
ment will be of great assistance to us. 
1 ocean rates on meat products to European markets. 
tt situation should have the best attention of tl 

ent, 
etlully, 
WwW: BR 
J. 


the 


STCBBS, Citairma) 


Mercer, Secretary 


LPPER Mr. President, I call attention of the 


illy to this memorial because it has direct bearing 
that is | 
now in the minds of all the people of this country, 
really is at the base of the inquiry that is now being 


relation of the producer to the problem 


engrossing the attention of the 
me is the matter of the cost of living. 


l l 
e that is 
nfronts us 


It touches every person in our land. 
conierence now 


base, as I said, this same vexing problem. In 


me danger of dying of the remedy. As a 
tons effort to reduce high prices by bearing 


‘ Serious losses to other producers. 
“resident, for many 

_- weaiial * 

‘ with the needs and aspirations of farmers. 


Statistics—which, if required, might be produced in 
~to convince us of the patriotism of the farmers of 
responding to all war needs, whether in increased 


nee 
Lit 


on 





of this body. 
was chairman of the subcommittee, and I want at 
t to call attention to a part of the subcommittee report, 


tly retail prices are from 200 to 300 per cent in excess of the 
( It would seem that the retail meat dealers receive a 
rail- 


President, that is a fruitful field for the Federal 
whether an in- 


busi- 


the wholesale price of beef in 
includes 
is paid to the man who raises the steer, all 
it, the expense of purchasing 
xpense of shipping it to market, and the expense of the 
receives the steer until the beef is put 
Columbia I 


communication 
Kansas State Live Stock Association, one of the strone- 
which 


a few minutes, I 


te for a brief 


e requested us to appeal to you and other Members o! 
Government 


complaint from 


But, nevertheless, every animal marketed 
The loss to live-stock 


estab 
em of credit advances for foreign buyers, stabilize the hom 
! earliest 
There should also 


whole 
On eve ry 
The 
in session at the call of the President 
our 
rid of the high-eost-of-living disease I fear we 
result of 
down | 
on the eost of food, we have the remarkable spectacle | 
of 1 per cent in the cost of living coincident with | 
drops that are putting live-stock raisers out of business | 


years I have been in touch with farm- 
We do not 











m~sypys 
(313 
production, in subscribing to war charities and war loans, or j 
giving their sons to the Army and Navy and their wives a 
daughters to replace them in the field. We know full well of 
the nature and degree of the farmer's nse to every call 
made upon him. But when the call went summoning this 
sreat industrial conference to meet in Washir eton, the larmers 
of the Nation, const lu 


respo 


tuting al 











nost half of our | ing popula- 
were accorded but three representative ture, the 
I test of all industi i he basic industry of the co ntry, 
finds If playin tL mino so far as number of representa- 
ti Ss cf ( i cont e wh l i¢:3 succeeds in > 
urposes, W i I ind I | f f 
i Nal Di 
| i inusui le. It is - 
fi ( I vi i nt, that ericulture n er 
] ceive I ) ion to its vital imj tance i 
t Inti & en called upon to serve, rarely 
oO participate in making the rules of service. 
Du = tl nd since t var, in whatever has been dot 
Oo meet elmer ( it is the consumers’ best friend, the pro- 
er, who has riably been hit He has been the one who 
hiefiy has borne the brunt of if When the control of the Fo 
dministration w lifted lus nt from flour, shorts, an 
ran these prod mos doubled in price in diatel 
Many dairymen were compelled to go out of business becaus 
1¢ ould ne \ | feed Bu erain mad tt! ) I 
phen came aol I -hour age which would req I ivbo 
*> Wheat for tl average winter-wheat grower to break eve 


And this has now been followed by a decline in the m: 


of all farm products incidental to an otherwise resultiess 
ign sgainst profiteering which has left the producer in 


position where he is ge the worst of it. 





ting de ‘idedly 


t } 


Farmers were urged during the war to 
ere rewarded by an appreciative Government with a guaran- 
price dollar a bushel below what was being re 
ceived in the open marke! And the great United 
ernment profited $23,000,000 at the expense of the farmer in 
i918. Then, early this year, the war having closed, the 
ernment guaranteed the farmers a price for their wheat, and the 
Congress appropriated a billion dollars to 
anty, but the farmer ha 
cents less than the cuaral 
has the billion dollars 
poration, by means of an 
ucts to Kurope, 
profit for the year 
is even more deplorable. Urged by the 
nning of the war to produce an in 
and mutton and beef, he 
with the 
in comparison with 
in practically every line. It 
produce a steer for marke 
with the Government out of th« 


produce wheat and 
teed nearly 
States Gov- 
(0V- 
back up the gual 
anything from 20 to 70 
The Government not only 
United 
argo on wheat 


s been ace epting 
f 





eed pric 
States Grain Cor- 
and wheat prod- 
able to report an equally large 
Che situation of the live farmer 
ie l Government at the be- 


nor 
pUtin 


“cyt Ix- xoill) } 
nrobably Will De 


1919 Stock 


heat 


easing amount ot 
responded as aid the Ww 


farmer. In 

war on, he made a satisfactory profit, though 

the profits made by manufacturer 

takes three years, Mr. President, to 
This year, with the war 


with the Ku 


LOLS, 


nothing 


ended, 


mark ropean mar 


kets closed by reason of prohibitive foreign exchange rates and 
lack of eredit, with the Government making I essay into 
the cost of living problems by a demand for a ering of price 
of farm products, the live-stock mai lay finds himself cor 

fronted with a demoralized market i oss sunting Some 

times to as high as S60 a steer on the very live stock that the 
Government induced him to produc fhe result has been com 


plete financial failure of many live-stock me nd immen 


losses to all who had herds when this yr] s ns 
prices oecurred. 

Farmers are selling their grain-fed be« ; and hogs for less 
than it costs to produce them, but the consumer finds little or ) 
change in the price of meat. 

While everything a farmer must bu emands » high dollar, 


the price of his commodities, the cheapest in the market, are 
down by a foreign embargo and a Government guaranty) 

In 1917. when the Government set the price on wheat, Kansas 
farmers were selling it for $2.45 to $2.60 a bushel. Everything 
including labor, has since doubled in price, but farmers are con 
pelled to sell these same grades of wheat to-day for $1.80 
$2.04 a bushel. In Kansas the wheat area has | 1 red ! 
to three million acres as 

Without visibly helping the consumer, we 


a consequence 


a crisis in our most fundamental and vit nd iv f ng 
the producer to accept prices at which he can n nue t 
produce. 

We can not continue to take away from the producer the « 
paratively small profit he makes and expect him to go on p 
ducing and increasing his output. Such a poli ds inevi 


tably to a lessened food supply and to more ‘ d of ik pri- 
vation. 





The policy, Mr. President, of fostering all industries except 
one, and neglecting that one, the most vital of all, is to-day 
driving many farmers out of business. In every big town in 
the Middle West you will find to-day many men working for 
day wages who will tell you they are retired farmers. The 
truth is they either failed to make a real living as tenant 
farmers, or, if, they owned the land, found it far more profitable 
to sell out than to continue farming. 

The country is constantly and rapidly losing men possessing 
valuable knowledge and skill as farmers to the city, where 
they are by no means as useful. There can be no doubt about 
it that the extremely high price of land, the comparatively 
high wages paid labor, the hazards of farming, and our organ- 
ized packer-controlled markets undoubtedly are greatly increas- 
ing the drift to the cities. 

I know, Mr. President, that it is perfectly natural for city 
people, facing the burdensome cost of living, to jump at once 
to the conclusion that the first step in reducing such cost is to 
bear down the price of production. It seems logical, yet, under 
modern conditions of trade, there was never a greater error. 
It has been my fortune, Mr. President, during my brief serv- 
ice in the Senate to have opportunity to examine into the con- 
sumer’s side of the cost of living, and I have been forced to the 
conclusion that the chief contributing element in high-living 
eosts is our complicated and intricate distribution system. 
While the wheat farmer has been forced to accept much less 
ihan the Government guaranteed price for his wheat, and 
while the live-stock producers have incurred immense losses, 
and in many instances financial bankruptey, because of a 
slump of 35 per cent in prices for live stock, the consumer has 
paid the same or higher prices for all food products except 
four. According to tigures prepared by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics in the Department of Labor, and given to the pub- 
lic last week, the only food items in which there have been 
reductions during this year are: Navy beans, 30 per cent de- 
eline; plate beef, 9 per cent decline; chuck roasts, 5 per cent 
decline; corn meal, 8 per cent decline. In contrast with these 
declines all other commodities in the list of staple foods 
showed increases ranging from 1 per cent for round steak, rib 
roast, and bread, to 28 per cent for lard and 85 per cent for 
onions. Sutter showed an increase of 19 per cent; lard sub- 
stitutes, 29 per cent, or 1 per cent more than lard itself; and 
fresh milk, 14 per cent. I shall not weary you with further 
statistics, except to say that while the bottom fell out of the 
hog market, declining 8 cents per pound in 60 days, bacon went 
up 11 per cent above the war prices of last year. Surely noth- 
ing further is required to show that the consumer is not reap- 
ing the benefit from the losses suffered by the producer, and 
surely these facts should help disabuse the public mind of the 
generally prevalent opinion that the farmer is rolling in 
wealth and prospering beyond all reason. 

Indeed, Mr. President, the exact contrary is the case. Fall- 
ing live-stock markets have in a few weeks cost Central West 
eattle and swine raisers $80,000,000. The drop on one Kansas 
steers amounted to $17 a head in just two days. A 
Nebraska farmer who owned a fat hog August 26 awoke next 
morning to find it worth $3 less. Three days later it was worth 
$12 to $15 less. When a farmer’s entire capital is invested in 
a herd of hogs or cattle, it means a loss that not infrequently 
spells bankruptcy for him, for it must be borne in mind that 
not always—in fact, in a majority of cases—does the farmer 
own the land he farms. 

Cut the farmer's price in two and the consumer hardly knows 
the been shown, thanks to the long and 
ner ne line of profit takers between producer and consumer ; 
but when the farm prices get below the cost of production, as 


man’s 


difference, as has 


has been the case with cattle and hogs this year, and in many 
eases likewise with wheat, the producer has to stop. Mr. 
President, there is where the farmer’s present dilemma is, and 
should be a matter of concern to the whole country, and must 
be if agricultural production shall not fall below the danger 


line in this country. 

The farmer does not control the supply nor fix the price, and 
never has. He has to take what is given him. The profiteering 
is done further along the line. While speculator and gambler 
and gouger still get away with the swag, legitimate business 
suffers and the producer suffers. 

Six and seven cent milk at the farm sells for 15 and 16 
cents a quart in town. I am quoting Kansas prices now. The 


figures are much higher and the disparity much greater here in 
Washington. 

The price of a single pair of shoes will keep one person in 
bread for a whole year, but a farmer can get only $5.10 for the 
hide of a year and a half old steer, which possibly would sup- 
ply the leather for 8 or 10 pairs of $12 shoes. 


A pair of ealf- 
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skin shoes costs more than the farmer gets for the calf. 
body in between gets what is paid for the veal, while ¢) 
skin makes many pairs of shoes, 

It takes four and a half bushels of wheat to make a ph: 
flour. The wheat raiser gets about $8.87 for the wheat. 4 
miller $12.70, the baker $58.70, and the hotel keeper J\ 
Washington, as it is doled out in thin slices, $587. 

And the trouble is, Mr. President, that in many case 
extortionate profits of the middlemen come right back 6) 4) 
farmer. Although live-stock markets are demoralized 4, 
grain markets are down, the cost of mill feeds and oil yyeac 
soars higher. Farm wages have doubled. Everythi: h 
farmer buys has advanced from 50 to 300 per cent. 

Needing some extra feed for his cows, a Kansas rnier 
writes me, he sent his daughter to town for 100 pound Phe 
price was $4.45. A few days later he needed another sack. ang 
this time he had to pay $4.85 to get it. Yet everythi) 
went into its production had gone down in price, 

The other day seven Ohio farmers who were sellin k 
and it developed that they were obtaining less than the cost of 
production, their investment considered—were thrown into jj! 
at Cleveland. Their offense was “ collective bargaining.” The, 
were oflicers and salesmen of a farmers’ cooperative co)yan 
Their arrest was caused, of course, by commission merchants 
who sought to drive them from the field of distributio { : 
excuse was that they were combining in restraint of trade 
Yet what these men were attempting to do, if it became tho 
general practice, would probably solve the problem of proyicdi 


l 


better prices for the producer and lower prices for the consumer 
by cutting out the army of middlemen that thrive off the indust; 
of both. If it is to be the practice of the Government to pros 
cute farmers who seek a more economical method of sup) 
their products to the consumer, the inevitable results wil] }y 
drive more and more farm-bred boys and girls and even their 
parents to the city, with a consequent permanent injury 
farming industry. 

Indeed, Mr. President, that is what is taking place in this 
country right now. In my own State more than half of th 
25,157 increase in population in the last year was in the fou 


largest cities, according to a statement made only last week by 
our State board of agriculture. The population in towns and 
cities of more than 2,500 increased 35,422, a net loss to th 


farming community of the State of 10,000. 

At the risk of wearying the Senate, Mr. President, 1 desir 
to quote from some genuine letters from real farmers received 
in the last week. 

Here is one from Oscar Miller, a farmer near Oxford, Kans.! 


I write in regard to smashing the high cost of living and th 
relation of the reduction to the cost production. It seems that cost of 


production is absolutely forgotten or ignored by the administration 
forces. The campaign is aimed at but one object, and that is the 
meat producer. Study of costs. such as feed, labor, is not considered 
by Palmer and his associates. The producer has no organizatio1 
and can not concentrate his energies in strike and make himself feared 
In this dilemma he is perfectly powerless. Our Department of Agricu 
ture has been boasting of greatly increased production to h 
world, and pays us for our pains by helping the administrati: ni 
the price of hogs down $7 per hundred pounds. If this continues mu 
longer, and the producers do become organized, they may use the same 
weapons as the labor unions, and as justly, for a Nation-wide oud 
strike would be as brutal as a meat or grain producers’ strike. 


Another correspondent, J. J. Miller, Karvel, Colo., writ 


The quickest and surest way to reduce the high cost of living is 
more production (this goes for manufacturing as well as far ro- 











duction) and smaller armies, fewer Government jobs, small 

and towns. Every other farm in my vicinity is idle or rented to some 
poor cuss that had to stay here during the war like myself. Last year 
I farmed 230 acres alone, renting two half sections. This year ! 
farmed 170 acres, renting one half section. Next year I 

only 80 acres, renting none, and will work only eight hours a day. | 
am just as important as any union man, if I don’t have a w ard 


and pay dues. 

Of course, this farmer will not keep his promise to |iiiusell, 
but will work from sun to sun, as do all of his kind. 

I quote from a letter from 8S. C. Landis, a friend and neigh 
bor in my home county, as good a farmer and as good a citizel 
as there is in America. He says: 


We are the most submissive of any industrial class. We | hat 
we get for our products and have no price-fixing authority of oy 


and when we want to buy anything some one else fixes the pri 
We never go on a strike and stop producing, and now, while 0 
other industrial classes are striking and restless, we are going ‘ 
paring our wheat ground for another crop * * * with lower 
staring us in the face on account of the great cry against the ! 
of living. 

I am glad to acknowledge, Mr. President, that the Pr “ident 
could not have chosen better in selecting the three men who do 





represent the farming class in this great conference. In this 
connection I desire to quote briefly from the statement of Mr. 
Charles 8. Barrett, president of the National Farmers’ 110», 
one of the delegates representing agriculture, made the 
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11 conference on October 8. Touching on this point of | 
te recognition of agriculture, Mr. Barrett used this | 
which I most heartily indorse: 
i se wil li that the farmers have not been dealt 
1ir, open manner. They have not been treated as an in- 
ortant, and necessary part of industry. The fact that agri 


and essential to the life of the world has 
int notice. The attitude of government 


fundamental, 
en ignored or given sc 


o ilture is tl of an irate parent toward a naughty, irre 
? ture has been treated by the Government as something that | 
coverned rigidly, but should never have any part in gov 


le 


rroups have behaved as though agriculture were a sid 
rights that should be fully regarded and not entitled 


: ed on the mighty of the day. Government has urged | 
iu d and cotton and other essentials, | 


Orhel 


issues 


but it has neve! 

















n thought, or at least serious thought, to the reward | 
iid receive for its investment of money and manual energy. | 
will the other two great members of what ought to be a gov- | 
invirate recognize the fact that agriculture is the most im 
ili: that nothing can be settled without the assent of agri- | 
iat nothing c: be made permanent for the permanent good | 
tv without the active cooperation of agriculture. To attempt 
© grave questions now agitating us without the assistance of 
like trying to put Hamlet on the stage with the hero 
! d hypercritical or cry wolf until I at 
the snow. But I would like y 
it ) n such ant notice in connection \- 
nd o important? Why were only three as 
atest industry in the world invited to partici 
! lelibe ions? What is responsible for th 
! not give t place commensurate with its in 
i on ig of equality with the other two memb 
mvirat 
i e have been nparatively quiescent? Is it becau 
t e into t! highways and byways campaigning for them 
8 here is a picion in certain responsible minds that we 
| and consequently are incapable of exerting the in 
] be ¢ rcised only hen we march as a solid phalanx? 
that anybody is so blissfully innocent as to believe that 
tions before this conference can be settled without th 
. And can anybody honestly suppose that if an agré 
nital and labor is reached in which agriculture has 
that agreement will be permitted to stand. 
nt en, allow yourselv¢ to be deluded into the fal 
not kick; th it will be forever quiescent ; 
( ploited made the football of other 
f Un Reuben is waking up. He realizes that he has 
qj il ile nature conservative Ile hates Bol 
| espises all means that aim to the subversion of the 
( tution, and would fight to the last ditch to save th 


d infamy and I. W. W. diabolisn 





think that the man who would fight I. W. W.ism, who ha 
, pt for Bolshevism, would not also fight for his own 
le mservatiy but that doesn’t mean that he is ready to be 
trampled upon, to be made the cat’s-paw of the sche 
th ne hand and the yiectim of the profiteer on tl 


esident, Mr. Barrett is not alone in his opinion of ti 





portance of agriculture in our industrial structure, 
\ ean very ‘eat merican, to my mind the 
, ican of our time, the late Col. Theodore Roose- 


e utterance to 


article written by 


before his much lamented death, gav 


i the last Zine him: 


ily 


ind the business 





rkingman, man are, 0 
ipon wh welfare the welfare of all the rest of us 
intry depends. With the farmers what is especi: 
b shall accept their own best leadership and best thou 
ng us what to do, * * * What we need is to have me 
mp set forth the farmers’ viewpoint, and the rest of us must 





ppreciate this vi wpoint, and so far as possible embody 








what men of this stamp regard as the salient needs 
The farmer is emphatically the producer He has not had a 
lec has not been put in the position to which he is entitled 


, Mr. President, for the importance of agriculture and 

t to adequate representation in an industrial conference 
» be the chief factor in industrial reconstructic 

t War I do not know how much we may hope 
Certainly every man concerned for the 
hopes for far-reaching beneficial results 
l am convinced, Mr. President, that ther 

that the Government may do, both in its executive and 
e branches, to encourage agricultural production in this 
nad to vive rena 


activity, 


m 
Grea 

onference, 

he country 


ivities, but 


p 





sonable hope of material rewards for such 


} ] 


he departments of the Federal Government shoul 
opaganda which tends to bear down the prices 
products, and should direct governmental energies to 


the 
system 
farmer 
system 


profiteering going on along the line between 
nd the consumer. I am not advocating a 
uld guarantee abnormally high prices to the 
ly, but I say we are very much in need of a 
ill stabilize prices of farm products. It is the violent 
ons which do the greatest damage. Emphasis should 
placed on the generally disregarded fact that in the list 
} making up high living costs food products really cut but 
igure. <A far larger share of the worker's wage goes for 
fuel, shoes, and clothing at profiteering prices, 
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Instead of trying to force down oper) 
products, the executive departments 1Ou eek b 
heir command to open wider mat ; to the 
ing the embargo on wheat and heat iv to J 
tending eredits to European Govern ! SO 
come back into the market for Ame un } 
ocean freight rates and thus z» it easier {| 
compete with other nations for such foreign 1 le 


ean freight rate to Europe on American } 








: com] red with 60 cents befere the Ar. Lies 

be radically lowered, even if imp ) 

costs of ships and labor, to reach the prewar level 
such activities by the execul lepartmen : 


ted by the Congress by thi nactme 


will free the live-stock produ *Trom the Cont id 

















and that will enable the farmer to have some pa} 
formation of cooperative selling agencies, in makin 
i products. Price making in necessities fe 
flour, and fuel, should never again be k 
of the exchanges or to corporation monopoh 
st tock-jobbing pirates ave thrived in tl 
before Glib-tongued sa S have I scl 
ess stocks in the last year, all 4 
to the high cost of living. The oO 
Mr. President, if in this gla: ind 
iat confront us I have empha armet 
t is because I feel that he has not been su 
ed heretofore, and because I am firmly of the 
a ilture lies at the base of a pros] rity { 
{ ss the farmer can continue to thrive, we all m 
reconstruction problems before it is 01 
rt right. We must act broadly and with decision 
I sh to emphasize particularly is that it will n 
) cify and satisfy and labor, employ 
ave out of the gecounting the great bas 

[ fear Washingt: Mr. Preside S see! 
side ol the cost-of-living probk it has held fa 

wn close to a cost margin for three years while ij 

rm of production soar. Apparently it can! 
he farmer has any difficulti lor six me 
ot United States have appealed in vain for tl a 
oT ¢ and discount systen lunder G« 
h swindles the average t ( of 15 cents 
iin. Washington does 1 realize how mal 
if little or no profit or are evel sing mol ‘ 

i he: crops It does I that n 

i té hey eu! 0 L¢ j > l Li lore 
| nines Ol i qi Mns j i' if 
» on urmeé vI ing me l ler da ‘ 

y [ can mal re getting these big \ 

\ nem 

| ries and po iol Mr. President ! 

n on tl if; ted a hei 

| ve the expr t of doing | . SS = { 
Wh lf eve (to do ‘ 

’ lust! ( ive to] b { 

i1i ( 1 st ) j hi 
i handt ( ( ] ‘ cent 
It is my deepest conviction, M i’ en 
on and the country ner nos ) e 
tee ol nduring national pel 
d progressive agricul e Also that 
profitable ; any other b ness 1 
of capital, skill, ability rd 
ain this condition nor truly solve our cost-of 

if | have dwelt at some Ik 

which agriculture is laborin cn lL not | 
the least degree pessimisti I nn 
e shall meet the problen \ ‘ 1 cle; 
such broad spirit of toleration tl we shall 
ect solutions I am indeed an optimis 
sen lowering clouds. 

M President, we ust all unite to win the Y 
in peace times, just as we iited to win tl 
sreat national readjustmen vill be acco 

rdship, and the Nation will not f t! t 
\ e will be heavy, Dp ssibly i - he breal po 

We need more of the spirit of play as 
man. It is a poor time for strikes and for strife 


and imperative need is production at ma im s 
industry, harder work, more rigid economy in publ 
expenditures, cutting out of all luxuries, and, abe 


f out oO} i] x 
else, increased production, are t 
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all alike as they were during the crisis. of the war. We can 
each do our part by refusing to get excited, by keeping as busy 
and as cheerful as possible, and plugging away. 

I have faith in the common sense and steadfast patience of 
American people, the common sense and the patience that 
was typified and deified in Lincoln. Nor do I believe that we 
shall any of us be willing to hazard or to waste or destroy or 
injure the la that those 50,000 gallant American boys who 
marched down the long, long trail never to return died in a 
foreign land to verpetuate and save. 

It a time when partisanship must be put aside and every 
man in Washington cooperate to the utmost of his ability. I 
hope to see the peace treaty ratified at the earliest possible 
moment, and then let this Congress take up the great problems 


the 


nd 


is 


that are pressing for solution. Anierican initiative, American 
pluck, American inventive genius, a thoroughgoing American 
policy, and the real American spirit must be backed up as never 
before with true American statesmanship. I have entire confi- 
dence that the Congress of the United States will meet the 


issues il that befits America and her destiny. 


a way 
rHE 


The VICK PRESIDENT. Morning business is closed. 

Mr. SMOOT. If no Senator desires to speak, I wish to make 
i request for unanimous consent. I ask unanimous consent that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration of bills on the calendar 
under Rule VIII, beginning with Order of Business No, 183. 


CALENDAR. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. That is where we stopped on Monday 
last? 

Mr. SMOOT. ~That is where we stopped on last Monday. 

Mr. NUGENT. ‘To what does that order of business refer? 


Mr. SMOOT. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of bills on the calendar under Rule 
VIII, beginning with Order of Business No. 183, the bill the 
Senate had under consideration on last Monday, and that the 
Senate proceed from there on. 

Mr. NUGENT. I would prefer, if the Senator please, that 
that bill be postponed at this juncture, as I should like to make 
“ome personal investigation with respect to an amendment which 
I caused to be incorporated in the bill in the committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say that all the Senator will have to do 
will be to object to the consideration of the bill, and then we 
could go right on with the calendar. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. But it will be necessary, first, to se- 
cure the consent that the Senator from Utah asks in order to 
begin at that point and proceed with the calendar. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. If that is the situation, I am going 
io object to the request for unanimous consent. I have not the 
slightest objection to going on with the calendar and commenc- 
ing where we left off on Monday last with the bill which was 
then under discussion; but I am not going to give consent to go 
on with the calendar and then have that bill objected to. 

Mr. NORRIS. Of course that bill will have to take its chances 
like any other bill on the calendar. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes; except, as the Senator under- 
stands, that a Senator has already indicated that he will object 
to that particular bill. 


Mr. NORRIS. Yes; I understand that. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is the bill that was under 
consideration when we last considered the calendar. 

Mr. NORRIS. But the Senator can not expect the Senate to 


proceed with the calendar with the understanding that some 
lar bill will not have the rule enforced against it the 





particu 
ame as in the case of any other bill on the calendar. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Of course; it is exactly the same, 
except that it was under consideration when we last considered 
he calendar. 

Mr. NORRIS. Iam not going to object to the bill, I will say 

the Senator; I have no objection to its present considera- 
i but seems to me that the Senator is adopting a narrow 
vi if he will not let the calendar be considered because some 


particular bill is going to be objected to. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I think the Senator from Idaho 
{Mr. NuGent] will withdraw his objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There was not any necessity for the 
Senator from Utah making the request. This is the plain rule 
of the Senate: 

Rue VIII. 
ORDER OF BUSINESS, 


At the conclusion of the morning business for each day, unless upon 
motion the Senate shall at any time otherwise order, the Senate will 
proceed to the consideration of the calendar of bills and resolutions and 
continue 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
Senate Utah had not 


such consideration until 2 o’clock. 


I desire to say, however, that if the 
made the request I should have 


from 
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moved to proceed to the consideration of Senate resoluti: 
but I give way to the Senator. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Montan; 
have a right to make that motion. 

Mr. SMOOT. The idea I had was to take up and « 
only bills to which there is no objection, but I did not p 
in the original request; and if the calendar is coming 
regular order, let it come up at this time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is no unfinished bysjjoq 
Order of Business No. 183, Senate bill 2890, is before the 

CROW INDIAN RESERVATION LANDS. 

The Senate as in Committee of the Whole resumed 
sideration of the bill (S. 2890) to provide for the allot 
lands of the Crow Tribe, for the distribution of trib 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, when we concluded i) 01 
sideration of the calendar on Monday last, Senate bill 28° ny 
under consideration, the amendment offered by the Senator fr 
Montana [Mr. Myers] was pending. I hope that th: e} 
ment will be defeated. The bill as presented was 
by the tribe, and they were consulted about the matter to 
the amendment refers. That being true, they surely should ty 
considered about water-power sites on their land. Th: 

I desire to say on the subject at this time. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I have said all I care to say. 
and will ask for a vote. I shall vote for the amendment, by: 
shall not take the time of the Senate any further on the subhjec 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Montana to the amend 
ment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The amendment of the committee was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and th 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, res: 
the third time, and passed. 


DISPOSITION SURPLUS MOTOR-PROPELLED VEHICL} 

The bill (S. 8037) to authorize the Secretary of War to tra 
fer free of chafge certain surplus motor-propelled vehicles and 
motor equipment to the Department of Agriculture, Post Offic 
Department, Navy Department, and Treasury Department foi 
the use of the Public Health Service, and certain other surp! 
property to the Department of Agriculture, and for ot! 
poses, was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on 
Affairs with amendments on page 2, line 21, before t! 
“hereby,” to insert “also”; and on page 4, after li) 
insert a new section, as follows: 

Sec. 5. That any State highway department to which 
motor-propelled vehicles and other equipment and supplies, 1 
herein to the Department of Agriculture, may, in its discreti 
for the use of such vehicles and equipment, for the purp 
structing or maintaining public highways, with any State I 
municipal corporation at a fair rental, which shall not be 
the cost of maintenance and repair of said vehicles and ¢ 
The title to said vehicles and equipment shall be and remai: 
in the State for use in the improvement of the public highways 
no such vehicles and equipment in serviceable condition sb 
or the title to same transferred to any individual, company 
ration. 

So as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and h 
authorized and empowered, in his discretion, to transfer, fre 
such motor-propelled vehicles and motor equipment, inclu 
parts, pertaining to the Military Establishment, as are or may) 
be found to be surplus and no longer required for military 
(a) the Department of Agriculture, for use in the improvem: 
ways and roads under the provisions of section 7 of the : 
February 28, 1919, entitled “‘An act making appropriations f 
ice of the Post Office Department for the fiscal year 1920, a1 
purposes”: Provided, however, That no more motor-propell 
motor equipment, and other war material, equipment, and s 
transfer of which is authorized in this act, shall be transf 
Department of Agriculture for the purposes named in secti 
act than said Department of Agriculture shall certify can lb 
used for such purposes within a reasonable time after su 
.b) the Post Office Department for use in the transmission « 
the Navy Department upon the request of the Secretary 
and with the approval of the Secretary of War, and (d) t! 
Department for the use of the Public Health Service und 
visions of section 3 of the act approved March 3, 191%, ent 
act to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to provide | 
sanatorium facilities for discharged sick and disabled soldi 
and marines.” , 

Sec, 2. That the Secretary of War is also hereby aut 
empowered, in his discretion, to transfer, free of charge, to t 
ment of Agriculture, under the provisions of section 7 of 
proved February 28, 1919, entitled “An act making appropria ; 
the service of the Post Office Department for the fiscal year .e 
for other purposes,” for use in the improvement of highways ; 
as therein provided, the following war material, equipment, anu 
pertainiag to the Military Establishment as are or may he 
found to be surplus and not required for military purpos 
Road rollers, graders, and ojlers; sprinkling wagons; concret 
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derricks ; pile-driver outfits complete; air and steam drill outfits; cen- 
irifugal and diaphragm pumps with power; rock crushers; clamshell 
and orange-peel buckets; road scarifiers; caterpillar and drag-line ex- 
cavators; plows; cranes; trailers; rubber and steam hose; asphalt 
plants; steam shovels; dump wagons; hoisting engines; air-compressor 
tfits with power; boilers; drag, Fresno, and wheel scrapers; stump 
illers; Wheelbarrows; screening plants; wagon loaders; blasting ma- 
chines; hoisting cable; air hose; corrugated-metal culverts; explosives 
ind exploders; engineers’ transits, levels, tapes, and similar supplies 


t 


and equipment; drafting machines; planimeters; fabricated-bridge mate- 
ials; wagons and similar equipment and supplies such as are used 


directly for road-building purposes, 
Sec. 3. That the Secretary of War is also hereby authorized and em- 
wered, in his discretion, to transfer, free of charge, to the Depart- 
ent of Agriculture, for the use of the Forest Service, any telephone 
upplies pertaining to the Military Establishment as are or may here- 
found to be surplus and no longer required for military pur- 


ter | 


oOseS, 
Sec. 4. That freight charges incurred in the transfer of the property 
rovided for in this act shall not be defrayed by the War Department, 
nd if the War Department shall load any of said property for shipment 
expense of said loading shall be reimbursed the War Department by 
department to which the property is transferred by an adjustment 
e appropriations of the two departments: Provided, however, That 
State receiving any of said property for use in the improvement of 
iblic highy.ays shall, as to the property it receives, reimburse the De- 
partment of Agriculture for all amounts paid by that department to the 
War Department in reimbursement of loading charges upon said 
perty. 
SEC, 


e 
e 


ft 
alt 





That any State highway department to which is gned 
)tor-propelled vehicles and other equipment and supplies, transferred 
‘cin to the Department of Agriculture, may, in his discretion, arrange 

for the use of such vehicles and equipment, for the purpose of construct 


5. assl 





or maintaining public highways, with any State agency or municipal 
corporation at a fair rental, which shall not be less than the cost of 
maintenance and repair of said vehicles and equipment. ‘The title to | 


aid vehicles and equipment shall be and remain vested in the State for 

in the improvement of the public highways, and no such vehicles 

equipment in serviceable condition shall be sold or the title to 
ine transferred to any individual, company, or corporation. 

Sec. 6. That the provisions of the act of July 16, 1914 (38 Stat., p. 
i154), prohibiting the expenditure of appropriations by any of the execu- 
1 departments or other Government establishments for the mainte- 
ance, repair, or operation of motor-propelled or horse-drawn passenger- 

irrying vehicles, in the absence of specific statutory authority shall not 
apply to vehicles transferred or hereafter to be transferred by the Sec- 
retary of War to the Department of Agriculture for the use of the de- 
partment under the provisions of this act or under the provisions of 
ction 7 of the act of February 28, 1919, referred to in section 1 hereof: 

ided, however, That nothing in this act contained shall be held or 
onstrued to modify, amend, or repeal the provisions of the last proviso 
under the item entitled “ Contingencies of the Army,” as contained in 
the act entitled ‘‘An act making appropriations for the support of the 
Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, and for other purposes,” 

pproved July 11, 1919. 

Che amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
third time, and passed. 

Mr. KING subsequently said: Mr. President, I should like to 
inquire of the Chair what disposition was made of Order of 
Business 184, Senate bill 3037. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It was passed. 

Mr. KING. I regret that I was not in the Chamber when t] 


} 
a 


ive 


Py 


the 


ihea 
tilt 


at 


t 


itter came up for consideration. 
SALE OF SURPLUS MACHINE TOOLS. 
The bill (H. R. 3148) to provide for further educational fa- 


cilities by authorizing the Secretary of War to sell at reduced 
rates certain machine tools not in use for Government purposes 

» trade, teehnical, and public schools and universities, other 
recognized educational institutions, and for other purposes, 

s considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Military 
\ffairs with an amendment, to strike out all after the enacting 
ause and insert: 

That 

h re 


h 
st, to 


the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, authorized, under 
gulations he may prescribe, to sell at 20 per cent of their 
trade and technical schools and universities and other recog- 


educational institutions, such machine tools are suitable for 


( 
as 


| as 


use which are now owned by the United States of America and 

under the control of the War Department, and are not needed for 

ernment purposes fhe money realized from the sale may be used 

the Secretary of War to defray expenses incident to distribution of 

7 tools, and the balance shall be turned in to the Treasury of the 

bited States. 

Che amendment was agreed to. 

rhe bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 


nendment was concurred in, 

rhe amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


} 
e 


GRANT OF CITIZENSHIP TO CERTAIN INDIANS. 


rhe bill (H. R. 5007) granting citizenship to certain Indians 
Was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes that 
every American Indian who served in the Military or Naval 
lstablishments of the United States during the war against the 
{mperial German Government, and who has received or who shall 
hereafter receive an honorable discharge, if not now a citizen 
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and if he so desires, shall, on proof of such discharge and after 
proper identification before a court of competent jurisdiction, and 
without other examination except as prescribed by said co 
granted full citizenship with all the privileges pertaining the: 
without in any manner impairing or otherwise affecting the prop 
erty rights, indvidual or tribal, of any such Indian or his interest 
in tribal or other Indian property. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without 
dered to a third reading, read the third tii 


+ | 
. be 


eTo 


ie, and 


SUITS IN ADMIRALTY AGAINST THE UNITED STATES 


The bill (S. 8076) authorizing suits against the Unites 
in admiralty, suits for salvage services, and providing fo: 


release of merchant vessels belonging to the United States from 
arrest and attachment in foreign jurisdictions, and for othe! 
purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to ask the chairman 
of the Committee on Commerce what change, if any, this bil! 
makes in existing law. It seems to me that this measure oug 
to have gone to the Committee on the Judiciary. That « 


mittee is now considering a bill extending the jurisdiction of 
district courts to hear causes of action against the Governime 
of the United States, and it seems to me that legi 


47 ; . 
S ) 





li i <isii 
of the same character as that which is being considered by 1 
Judiciary Committee. 
| Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I will say to 
| Senator that the purpose of the measure is this: Under the | 
guage of the shipping act the Supreme Court has held, i 
recent case, that the ships of the Emergency Fleet Corporitio: 


for example, are subject to the application of the same remedies 
for damages that private ships are, and therefore if one of thes 
Kmergency Fleet Corporation ships, a ship of the United Sta 
causes damage and is libeled, the ship is attached and hel 
until bond is given. It seems that the officers of the sifps hay 
no authority to give bonds, and so the Government's ships are put 
to a great deal of delay and the Government is put to a 
deal of inconvenience and loss. The purpose of this bill is to 
avoid that by simply providing that persons having claims grov 
ing out of the action of these ships, instead of having a suit i 








rem against the ship, as they have against private ships, sha! 
have a suit in personam against the United States, which every- 
body, of course, recognizes is perfectly good. That ows tl 
ship, then, to go on about its business. That is really the pu 
pose of this bill, and while the bill is rather long and has to | 
in order to meet various situations, yet that is the principa 
| purpose of it. It gives the consent of the Government ft 
| suit in personam against it. 
Mr. KING. Is there any limitation upon Ol 
which suit may be brought? 
Mr. JONES of Washington. No. 
Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, would the S&S 
object to the bill going over for a day, so that we ean cor 
it with the bill that we are working on in the Judici 
mittee? 
Mr. JONES of Washington. I am glad attent ms by 
ealled to the matter. Of course, the bill is rather long 
did not know whether or not there might be objection to 
being considered now. I shall be glad to have it go over 
requested. 
Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do not like to object, but 
Senator does not object to that course being taken I sh 
| glad to have it go over, so that we can compare th 
| now pending before the Judiciary Committee. 
| Mr. JONES of Washington. I shall be glad to h: ' 
over, and am glad to have the opportunity to expla 
purpose of the bill, and shall be glad to have Senators 
| it, because I recognize the force of the suggest 
| tor from Utah as to whether this subject might | 
| considered by the Judiciary Committee. It does 
| largely of judicial questions, and yet it also 
| of commerce, and that probably was t] . 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce. 
Mr. KING. I think I can say that the Judic (' 
will not feel slighted because this bill w: ot re 
| but there is a feeling upon the part of a 1 
bers of the committee that these claims ag st 
| so far as possible, ought to be handled by the C ( 
| whereas other members of the committe 
om of the United States ought to be the 
actions may be brought by individuals agains ( 
It is a very serious question whet! or n 
so much latitude in bringing suits against the 2 I 
myself, I think we are letting down the b: 
that the Government of the United Stat | 
brought against it in various parts of ‘ 
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circumstances evidence 


the Government in the end will be subjected 


great many suits which are per- 


rings with reference to the 
the War Department and the 
as prepared in 


1 do hope Senators 
ve are confronted with 
Attorney 
» day before yesterday, I think, 
ship down in New Orleans that had been 
They have 


? . ° , < +2 
unless they go out and 


here refused to allow it 


ccommodation 


nanimous 


will examine 


of Celumbi: 


Comimittes 


authorizes and directs 


otherwise : 
‘ull ee mpensation 


me and expenss 


in order. 

Mr. President, that bill was introduced by 
from Michigan [Mr. Newserry], and I wanted to ask 
before objecting to the bill, if the death of Mr. Proe- 
his regular duties as an em- 


SMOOT. 


performance of 


ployee of the Government on the Panama Canal? If so, thi 
would be in the shape of a pension for a private citizen employe 
by the Government. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, if my colleague will yield, I s! 
object to the consideration of the bill. 
The VIChK PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over 


BILLS PASSED OVER. 


The bill (S. 2207) admitting civilian employees of the Unit 
States Government stricken with tuberculosis to Army a 
Navy hospitals was announced as next in order. 

My. KING. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill \\ il] be passed over. 

The bill (S. 2785) to provide aid from the United States for 
the several States in prevention and control of drug addiction 
and the care of drug addicts, and for other purposes, was ; 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The bill will b passed over. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 76) for the investigation 
influenza and allied diseases in order to determine their ¢: 
and methods of prevention was announced as next in order 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will be pa 


over, 
DELLA AMES 
Fhe bill (CH. Rh. 3SS44) for the relief of Della James wa 
nounced as next in order. 
Mr. SMITH. of Greorgta Mr. President, just one word bef 


the bill is read. It have just had a letter from Augusta, 21 
this woman will be obliged te put four of her children in 
poorhouse unless this bill is passed within the next few d 
The Senator from Indiana [Mr. New] has charge of it. 

Mo. NEW Mr. President, as the member of the committee 
reported this bill, I would like to make a brief statement about 
The claim is by the widew of this man Jones, who was killed 
his own dooryard by a stray shot from a United States testi 






rround He was working in his garden, when a shot fired on t! 
testing ground at Fort Hancock killed him. He left a widow 
eigh hildren. 

Mr. SMITH of Geor Ni hildren;: the youngest 4 mo! 
ok the old { 3 

Mire NEW The bill proposed to give the widow $60 a 





for 10 yeal Th mmittee amended it to make it read $57 
to accord with th ‘ isk, and to place this man on an equal 
will oldier; but I think the committee overlooked the f: 
that he could noi ve been taken as a soldier at all. <A m: 
with nine children dependent on him for support certainly « 
not have been taken, under any theory of law, as a soldier 
think the beneficiary should have had $60. The bill provi 
$57.50, and she ill have to send her children to the poor f 
unles he gets this relief. 
Mv. SMITH of Georgik Doe iot the Senator really 

that the Senate would sustain the bill just as it came from 


House, and let it go threugh carrying $60 a month? 

Mr. NEW. I think it should do so. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I think it is the general view t 
the reduction should net be made, and that the Senator f! 
Indiana is exactly rig This was a tenant farmer, who wor! 

na pi «i quite a distance from the camp. The 
he officer handling the gun was negligent 
ourt-martial was recommended of the officer who improvide 





On 





‘ 
fired the gun that killed this man. The widow and children : 
to be allowed the money for only LO years. There are nine « 
dren, ranging from 4 months old to 16 years old; and, as I stat 
I have received a letter to-day stating that unless she can 
ceive this pension at once she will have to put some of her cb 


dren in the poorhouse: that she can not struggle on any lon 


without this help 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, this is a very pitiable cas 
I have never known the Senate to pess a bill of this kind. 
the man had been working for the Government of the Unit 
States we would have given the widow a year’s salary. ‘1 
is the amount given in such a st 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. No, Mr. President, if the Sen 
will permit me. When a person working for the Governme! 
the United States is injured or killed by the negligence of 
United States, we give his estate vastly more, and have al 
done so. 

Mr. SMOOT. The rule is that the family are paid a 
salary. 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me‘ 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly, 

Mr. NEW. ‘The man was not working for the United Stat 

Mr. SMOOT. Iam aware of that. 
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Mr. NEW. He was working at the time in his own garden, 
on his own little place, and was not in the employ of the Govern- 
nent. He was simply killed by a stray shot fired from the 
esting ground. 

Mr. SMOOT. TI have not denied that fact at all. The only 
stion in my mind is whether we should pay in the case of a 
killed by the Government of the United States, not in 
the employ of the Government, two or three times the amount 


qu 


perso 


that we would pay in the case of a man who was working for 
the Government and happened to be killed. The bill sets the 
ecedent that a man who is not working for the Government 
nd is killed by an accident, on account of the negligence of 


shall receive at least three 
would be given if he had been employed 


This means the payment of $6,900. I can 


the Government, 
that 


n employes of 
times the amount 
by the Governmen 


iS 


not call to mind any amount like that being paid in the case 
an accidental death caused by the Government. I recognize 
all that the Senator from Georgia hus said in relation to th: 
idow’s condition. 
Mr. SMITH of Georgin. I ouly mentioned that as a reason 


* speed, 


i consider the United States Government absolutely 
liable, and I do not think there is any possible basis upon which 


tf cun decline to pay the sum named 

Mr. SMOOT. I am not stating that the Government of the 
United States should not give the widow some amount. 

Mr. KING. Will my colleague yield to me? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly, 

Mr. KING. I should like to inquire of the Senator from 
Cieorgia Whether he thinks that the Government ought to be re 
eponsible for the torts of its officers or agents? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do. 

Mr. KING. The Senator knows that municipalities are not, 
that counties are not, and that States are not. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Counties are 

Mr. KING. They may be in the Senator's State. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. And municipalities are, as a rule, 


hut not for the act of a police officer in making an improvident 

‘est. That is the exception. 

Mr. KING. I am not speaking of police officers or oflicers of 
ihat character, but for the torts of the officers of the State, the 
State would not be responsible. If some officer of the State 
suard at the penitentiary or a member of the militia should 
ommit a tort upon some private person, as I understand the 

ile, the State would not any more than a 

unicipality is responsible if some policeman exceeds his au- 
thority or makes some assault, willful or otherwise, upon some 
ndividual. The rule is that the municipality is not responsible 


be responsible 


uv the tert of its officials, 
Mr. SMITH of Georgia. There is a certain character of tort, 
owever, that grows out of the work of a policeman in making 


Ise arrests, but in cases of this character I have never known 
un instance in which the liability not been recognized and 
compensated for. 
Mr. KING. If my colleague will still permit me, suppose that 
iong the thousands and millions of employees and soldiers of 
nited States there should be a large number of torts com- 
ted, assaults upon individuals, thefts of property, arson, and 
the Senator think the Government would be respon- 


, 
set 


t 


} 
. does 


SMITH of Georgia. I think 


i that class of cases and this one. 


recular discharge 


be- 
the 


use 


there is a distinction 
Here the officers, in 
their duties, were training men in the 
the training for the use of artillery, in 
ual line of their duty, the necessary work in preparation for 
War, by carelessness they killed a private citizen. I think 
ah ¢ ntirely different ordinary 
t Senator referred. 
the Senator 
gun? 


regia. He vy 


j 
ale 


i 
} 


of 


° j *) ai } tl 
rtillery, and in jd 


Ny 


positi« nh irom 


Cs the 

Vilicil 

Ir SMOO'T 
shot from a 


SMITH of Ge 


iif 


does not say 


is killed by tl 


Ir. SMOOT. The bill 
used i target 


whether he 


Thr 
pract ice,” 
Wills 


but 


SuyS, uuigh the explosion of a cer 
I not know how far he 
upon the ground on which the 
: 


his 


t &) 
i il 


ell do 


wg place, death was caused by the 
shell 

{1 of Georgia 

and exploded and a 
a distance away. 
probably tell the distance, I 
irom the testing grounds. 

Mr. NEW. Yes, Mr. President: the man was 
ze, which had n laid out by the officers of the 
ernment. He was where he had a perfect right to be. 


decount of the persons on the farm, as also of the persons on 


ion of a 
SMITI 


ice, 


Mr, used 


shell 
piece of it killed this 
The Senator from 
think he was half a 


in 
man. 
Indiana 
mile, at 


The was target 
He 
ean 


least, 


Was Quite 


killed off 


be 
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other farms, had been taken when the range was laid out \ 
board of officers, a court of inquiry, was convened, whic 
went into the case, and their official verdict as set forth in th 


; report which accompanies the bill shows that the officers it 
charge were wholly responsible for the death of this man. It 
was due to their negligence, and a court-martial was recom 
mended by Gen. Greble and the other officers who sat as me! 
bers of the court. 

Mr. SMOOT. 1 notice the charge against the officer was based 
upon “criminal negligence and not taking proper precautions 
to safeguard life.” I have not any question but that the man 


was killed, and I have not any question of the negligence on the 


part of the soldiers of the United States. The only question 
iny mind is whether this is a proper amount to pay, based 
upon the claims that we pay for men who in the service of th 


Government suffer from such unfortunate accidents. 


Mir. NEW. Mr. President, in reply to what the Senator fro 
Utah says, I will state that if the man had been in the Army, 
in the uniform of the United States, he would have gotten, 


under the law, just what the bill gives him. 

Mr. SMOOT. He would provided he had carried $10,000 of 
insurance, and paid every inuch for that il 
Then his family would have ed $57.50 

Mr. NEW. That 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The Senator fron 


month So surance, 


recei\ 


is true, 


Utah |[Mr. Kine] 


saves 


that such an act committed by an officer of a municipa’ity would 
not render the municipality liable. I think the Senator from 
Utah is mistaken in regard to that. He compares this to the 
case of a tort committed by an individual. This is a tort, but a 


tort committed by an official in the line of his duty. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. There is not very much distinction, if 
the Senator will just permit me a moment, between the liability 
of a municipality and the liability of a private individual or a 
private corporation. f 


I remember cases where the question of 
the liability of a railroad for a personal assault committed by 
conductor on a passenger was in issue, and it was held that the 
railroad company was not liable, because it was not in the line 
of the conductor's duty ; that they did not employ him to commit 
assaults on passengers, and he did not have any right to do that 
at all. But where an official injures some one by the negligent 
performance of a duty which he was employed to perform, any 
municipality is liable, and that is the case that is stated here. 
Of course, the question of the right to recover enters into a cas 
against the Government of the United States, but that is a ma 
ter entirely under the control of the Government itself. 

Mr. KING. Of course, I do not like to question the learning 
and legal knowledge of the Senator, but I feel sure that an ex 
amination of the authorities will support the position which |] 
announced, namely, that municipalities are not liable for the 
torts of their officers; that a marshal or a policeman may mak 
arrests in virtue of a warrant or otherwise, and if he commit 


tort there the municipality is not liable. There are many St 
of that character, c:itses where municipal authorities have neg! 
gently permitted a building to be torn down and some unfo1 
nate man was killed and the municipality was held to be free 
from ‘iability. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The Senator is undoubtedly right in 
regard to a certain class of cases. The only question is whet! 
or not the case described here is within that class or an entirel 
different set of cases. If a municipal employee, engaged 
building a street, sets off a blast and kills peop!e who live in 
vicinity of the place where the blast is set off, the cit liable 
for negligence. There is no question about 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, it is now 2 o’clock. I move 
the Senate proceed to the consideration of the treat of 
with Germany in open executive session 

Mr. SPENCER. Will the Senater withhold the moti 
I ask his colleague a question? 

Mr. SMOOT. Very well. 

Mr. SPENCER. I should like io ask the junior Senator fro 
Utah [Mr. Kine], if I may have his attention for a moment 
whether he does not agree with me that whe nunicipality 
acts in a governmental sense the municipality not then liabl 
but when the municipality acts in an administrative sense, then 
the municipality is liable for whatever damage it does 

Mr. KING. I think that is the distinction which the ther 
ties make. 

Mr. SPENCER. Certainly the shooting of a gun is noi a 
covernmental function. It is an administrative action. 

Mr. KING. That is a riatter upon which there might be a 


diversity of opinion, 
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REATY OF PEACE WITH GERMANY. 

SMOOT. I ask that the question be put on my motion. 
PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Overman in the chair.) 
Senator from Utah moves that the Senate proceed to the 


ile 


i f 


consideration of the treaty of peace with Germany in open 
( itive session. The motion was agreed to, and the Senate, 
in Committee of the Whole, in open executive session, re- 
| the consideration of the treaty of peace with Germany. 
‘ir. CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
Im 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the roll. 





rhe Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
ed to their names: 
Gay McKell Smith, Ga 
bal Gron McNary Smith, Md. 
Hal Myer Smith, 8. C, 
B Hardin; New Smoot 
Brat { Harri Newberry Spencer 
Cs Harrison Norris Sterling 
Cs Hitchcocl Nugent Sutherlaz 
Cc fohnson, C Overma? Swanson 
( Jones, Was Page Thomas 
Kellogg Penros ‘Townsend 
( Kendri Phelan ‘Trammell 
( Kenyor Phipps Underwood 
i Key Pittman Wadsworth 
I King Poindexte: Walsh, Mass. 
I Kirb) Pomeren Walsh, Mont. 
i Knox Sheppard Warren 
lern La Fol Sherman Watson 
Vlet Lenroot Shields Williams 
Mra. Lodg« Simmor Wolcott 
Prelinghuvse! MeCum! Smith, Ari 
Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Ropin- 
N], the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison], the Senator 
‘rom Nevada [Mr. HEeNprrson], the Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. Jones], and the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. RANSDELL] 
e absent on official business. 
Mr. KING. The Senator from South Dakota {Mr. Jounson] 


; absent on account of illness in his family. The senior Senator 


from Kentucky [Mr. Becknam], the junior Senator from Ken- 
tuc ky [Mr. Staniey], the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reep], 
and the Senator from Rhode Island [|Mr, Gerry] are detained 
from the Senate on public busine 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy-nine Senators have 


uorum present. 





‘red to their nam There is a q 
Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, the British Empire is one of 
the great institutions of the world. In its structure it is 
inigue among all governmental institutions of the present time 
r which have evi xisted. It is the product of time, of ex- 
erience, and of the statesmanship of a long line of some of 
st illustrious leaders in all history. It is composed of 
y sent ted neoples, and, locally, of different forms of 
overnment, but brought together in such manner as always to 
insure, in every great emergency, unity of action among all the 
different parts of the Empire. Men may speculate as to the 
e] interests of Canada from those of England, or of 
Australia from some other dominion of the British Empire, and 
late ; to what, under certain emergencies and conditions, 


“I 
tat dominion might do; but history warrants us in 
certainly for the purpose action on this treaty, 
hat in all vital affairs and in matters of great emergency the 


i 


‘7 > n 
iwSSuming, Ol 





i h Empire act as one when interests dictate action as a 
ul nd a separately when interest dictates otherwise. I do 
( iy this in criticism of the British Empire. I am simply 
: ran historic fact concerning which there can be no suc- 
‘essful dispute. 


itself, the most perfect, best- 
which has yet been in any way inaugu- 
and in 


other words, it is a league of 


<d, and tried league 


r among men for the purpose of governing affairs, 
reat neerns, in all matters of great moment they always 
ether, t] omentous period of 1914-15 so conciusively 
sclosed Therefo while composed of different dominions 
al having their | | different interests, in matters in which 


<1 . j > y*Y ] 
Ve would be concerned we n 
venant of the league 


for 


light expect them to act in unity. 
of nations, as it is now presented 
votes upon the part of the Brit- 
ish Empire in the assembly to one vote upon the part of the 
United States. We claim, through our desire of having this 
remedied, that this gives to the British Empire a distinct ad- 
vantage for which there is no reason and no just necessity, an 
ndvantage consisting not alone of the mere number of votes cast, 
but an advantage of prestige and power in the direction and 
domination of the affairs of the league generally. 
It is now conceded throughout the English dominion, so far 
as I have been able to trace the literature upon the subject, 
ihat it does give the British Empire a distinct advantage. The 


rhe ¢ 
to the Senate, provid 


only place that I have heard that it was not an advantage to 
the British Empire 


has been in the United States, and princi- 


t 


| 
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pally in the Senate. No English journal dealing with the sub. 
ject, no Canadian spokesman upon the subject, no Australian 
advocate of the proposition has ever contended that it does not 
give the British Empire an advantage. Some undertake to con- 
tend that although an advantage they are entitled to it. Others 
apologize for it and have gone so far as to say the British Em. 
pire should not seek to have this advantage and should waive 
it. But so far as my investigation goes, and I have made some 
effort to ascertain the views of those representing the British 
mpire in its different parts, no one contends that it is not 9 
distinct advantage and, many have well said, otherwise j 
would not have been so earnestly sought. Indeed, the Britis] 
statesmen and British diplomatists do not spend much tim 
upon immaterial and inconsequential affairs, and they wou 

not have sought so earnestly to secure this had they not deen 


it an advantage, and they very frankly now confess that j 
an advantage 
Perhaps the most ambitious argument which has been 1 


in favor of the league upon this particular subject was th 
tended speech of the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McC 
BER]. Holding a high regard for his views, I think it may 
just as well to organize my observations around the conte: 
made by the Senator. He has stated the matter as fully 
has been stated by those who are in favor of maintaining 
covenant as it now is. In his remarks some days ago in 
Senate he said: 

I purpose to demonstrate not only the lack of necessity fo ! 
amendments to balance any supposed inequality in the voting stren 
of any power but also the great injustice, the gross wrong such prop: 
amendments would do to Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and § 
Africa. 

As to the Senator’s purpose to demonstrate that there i 
necessity for the amendment in order “ to balance any suppo 
inequality,” I will deal with that as I proceed; but let me s: 
here, in the beginning, that I know of no amendment which 

to deprive Canada or Australia or New Zealand of represent 
tion in the assembly or of a vote. The amendment offered | 
the able Senator from California [Mr. JoHNsoN] does not se 
to modify their power or their influence as it is now 
league. We are not endeavoring to exclude our neighbor 
the north from participation in the assembly; neither a1 
endeavoring to exclude New Zealand or Australia; but 
seeking simply to equalize in so far as we may the power wl 
the British Empire will have, by reason of exercising th 
by increasing the prestige and the power and the vote of 
Republic. I do not think that the Senator is justified in op 
ing his address with the statement that we are seeking by 1] 
amendment to do an injustice to our neighbor upon the 

or to any one of the British dominions or colonies. 

If I had my way about it, I should prefer, if either had to « 
its vote, that England rather than Canada should drop her vo 
for the simple reason that Canada is here upon the West 
Continent; she breathes the western atmosphere and is no 
ealculated to be moved and controlled by the intrigues of I 
or by the European system. 

furthermore, the Senator from North Dakota said: 


is ] 











Of all the many false declarations that have been made conc 
the league of nations, none bas been so persistently indulged in ; 
one concerning the voting power of Great Britain. 








“) 
al 


It is coming to be, Mr. President, rather a familiar method 
the part of those who are advocating impossible things in conn 
tion with the proposed league of nations to contend that the ni 
statement of a naked fact concerning the league is a misrep. 
sentation, and the Senator from North Dakota indulges in t) 
quite as often as anyone else, with, perhaps, the least justificati 
of anybody for doing so, viewing his own statements concern! 
what is in the league covenant. No Senator has misstated a fa 
concerning this matter. The statement is made that the Britis 
Empire has six votes in the assembly to the one vote of t! 
United States. What is there false about that? Where is 1 
misrepresentation? Does anybody deny it? One may draw 


up 


| different conclusion from another as to the effect of their ha 


ing six votes to our one, but the fact upon which the argumel 
is based is indisputable and can not be sincerely charged to | 
misrepresentation in any sense of the word. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President- 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator 
yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 


from Ida 


States, 


Mr. POINDEXTER. The President of the United 
according to reports of his speech at Salt Lake City, stated 


that the British Empire did not have six votes in the league. 
Mr. BORAH. My own remembrance is that the President 
stated that our vote of one was equal to their vote of Six, by 
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reason of the requirement of a unanimous vote, which I will 
come to in a few moments. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Just to make clear what my statement 
is, I desire to say that the report was that, while the President 
said explicitly that the British Empire did not have six votes 
in the league, he afterwards in the same speech stated that 
she did have six votes in the league; but, of course, both state- 
ments could not be true. However, the President went on to 
qualify the first statement by saying that the six votes of 
Great Britain were of no more weight than our one vote. 

Mr. BORAH. Precisely; I understand that to have been the 
position of the President; while stating the proposition that 
they had six votes, that that fact was neutralized by the fact 
that the vote had to be unanimous. That proposition, however, 
1 will deal with later. 

The Senator from North Dakota also made the statement: 

And trem the letters I have received and the press reports I have 
read. these unfeunded assertions concerning this voting power have 
aken a deeper root in the mind of the public than any other criticism 

imed at the league. 

That is perhaps true. The statement that Great Britain or 
the British Empire has six votes in the assembly to our one 
has taken a deep hold upon the American mind. The very 
statement affronts their sense of equality, their sense of jus- 
tice, and their conception of the dignity of our country. The 
Senator from North Dakota and others, being expert math- 
ematicians, may argue that it has this effect or that it has not 
this effect; but the people understand that here is an assembly 
which may become the conclave of the world, in which matters 
of tremendous concern are to be taken up and considered, and 
they see that in that assembly an entity known as the British 
Empire has six votes to the one of the United States. Natu- 
rally it has taken a deep hold; and, undoubtedly, from the 
statement of the able Senator, he has heard from the people 
upon that question, 

Generally speaking, Americans are a very intelligent people; 
but they are not all expert mathematicians like the Senator 
from North Dakota. They have not reached the point where 
they can demonstrate to a certainty that one is equal to six; 
they are unable to see, as the Senator from North Dakota so 
quickly sees, that while apparently upon its face there is an 
inequality, in view of the fact that one equals six votes in 
influence and voting power, it really amounts to nothing. 

I have always had great respect for the able Senator from 
North Dakota as a legislator, but after reading his speech I 
concluded that I had not fully appreciated his varied attain- 
ments, and that he is also the greatest mathematician since Sir 
Isaac Newton, 

Mr. President, the Senator organizes his speech arouud three 
propositions. If these propositions should chance to be false 
I think it would be conceded that his speech would fall to the 
ground. I do not mean false in the sense of a willful misstate- 
iment of facts, but false in the sense of a wholly erroncous con- 
struction of the covenant. His first proposition, stated over 
and over again, is that while the British Empire has six votes 
in the assembly, no member of the British Empire other than 
Great Britain, with one vote, can ever be a member of the 
council. Around that proposition the Senator assembles his 
entire argument. The assembly, he contends, is to a marked 
extent a powerless body, that the council is the dominating and 
controlling power, and as no dominion or colony can ever have a 
vote in the council, we need not become disturbed over the fact 
that they are more fully represented in the assembly. 

In the first place, upon what theory can it be argued that the 
dominions ean net have representation in the council? Is there 
any provision in the league covenant which inhibits it? Is 
there any clause or phrase in the covenant itself which says that 
Canada, if she can secure the votes, is not entitled to represen- 
tation on the council, just as any other nation may become a mem- 
ber of the council if she can secure the votes? Is there any ob- 
stacle to Canada becoming a member of the council that does not 
exist with reference to every other signer of the treaty? Is 
there any obstacle te Australia becoming a member of the coun- 
cil if she can secure the votes, any more than in the case of 
Belgium ? There is not a clause in the covenant which inhibits 
either becoming a member. They are signatories to the treaty ; 
they are members of the league; they have a separate entity ; 
they are recognized for the purpose of the league as a separate 
entity; and they have all the rights and privileges under the 
league that any other nation has. Standing as signers of the 
treaty and of the covenant the same as other powers, how can 
it be argued that they are not permitted te enjoy all the rights 
of the covenant the same as other pewers? When we ‘ook for 


the inhibition we do not find it, and without it such contention 
must fail, 
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peace with egy the status of the dominions as to membership and 
representation in the assembly and council was fuily recognized. 
That was the contention of Mr. Borden—that they should not 
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Mr. President, let us pursue this question of the right of ‘lv 
dominions or colonies to have membership in the council. 

When Mr. Borden left Canada during the time that the wai 
was in progress to attend for the first time, upon invitation, th: 
council at Paris, which had to do with the directing of the 
war, he immediately took the position that the dominions and 
colonies of Great Britain should have their separate representa 
tion in that great council; and when the league of nations came 
to be formed, the fight which Mr. Borden made and the fight 
which he won was that the dominions and the colonies should 
have all the rights under the league that any other separate na 
tion had—not only the right to sit in the assembly and to par 
ticipate in the so-called debating society, but he was very cart 
ful to include the right to sit in the council, supposed to be 
the source of power of this league. Mr. Borden contends that 
he was successful in his contention, and I do not think ther: 
“an be very much doubt about it, in view of his statement and 
the letter which was signed by M. Clemencean, the President of 
the United States, and Lloyd-George. 

I read a paragraph from a statement made by Mr. Borde 
short time ago in regard to this matter: 


The new and definite status of the dominions at the peace conferenc 
is further manifested in the constitution of the league of nations 
Since they had enjoyed the same status at the peace conference as that 
of minor powers, we took the greund that the domimions should b« 
similarly accepted in the future international relationship contemplated 
by the league. The league of nations’ commission, while inclined to 
accept this in principle, did not at the outset accept all its implications, 
as was apparent in the first draft of the covenant. This document, 
however, was professedly tentative. The dominions’ case was pressed, 
2nd in the final form as amended and incorporated in the treaty of 


only accept the statement as a matter of principle, but they 
should accept it in all its implications, to wit: That Canada 
should enjoy the same rights under the league as Serbia, Bel- 
gium, or any other self-governing independent nation or power ; 
and he is particular to include in that not only representation 
in the assembly but representation in the council. When the ex- 
President of the United States proposed a reservation which 
would exclude them from membership in the council, it im- 
mediately became a matter of criticism in Canada and was 
seriously objected to, and, so far as I knew, has been dropped. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Could Canada or any other self-govern- 
ing dominion or any other nation be elected a member of the 
council without the vote of the United States? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I will come to that in jusi 
few minutes, and will then deal with it. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I should like to have the Senator come 
to it right now, because it is a critical matter, and if it can no! 
be his whole argument falls to the ground. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator from Nebraska will permit the 
Senator from Idaho to pursue his subject in his own feeble way. 
If, when I get through, I have left untouched any of these sub 
jects, I shall be glad to take the rest of the afternoon, in com- 
pany with my genial friend, to discuss them; but I have an idea 
of logic in the presentation here, and while I do not propose to 
omit anything, I prefer to follow the course I have outlined, 
order that there may be some continuity of presentation. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator 
yield to the Senator from Delaware? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I desire to ask the Senator if anyone has 
seriously contended that the British dominions or self-governing 
colonies would not be eligible to membership in the council, 
provided, of course, they could get the votes? 

Mr. BORAH. Why, Mr. President, if the Senator will read 
the address of the able Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Mc 
Cumner], he will observe that he stated twice over that the 
The 
President 





Idaho 


in 





from dal 


Senator from 
have ti 


could not become members of the council. 
Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS] 
similar view. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. 
Senator from North 
tion of it. 

Mr. BORAH. I think I shall have oceasion to enlighten th 
Senator from the statement of the Senator from North Dakota 
himself in a few minutes. 

The recognition and status accorded to the British dominions at ib 


and the iken 
address of 


observed thai 


the 
por 


I have read parts of that 


Dakota, but I had not 


peace conference were not won without constant effort and firm insi 
ence. In ali these efforts the dominions had the strong and unwavy 
support of the British prime minister and his colleagues. 


ring 
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\ vrenf dew! has been said, Mr. President, to the effect that | 
Great Britain did not want these votes, that they were tendered 
as a mitter of graciousness for the service which the dominions 
had dered during the war. The fact is that a long, persistent 
coutest was waged inside of that secret chamber, where the in- 
telligence of the world has not been permitted to penetrate, for 


1e purpose of securing this right, and it was led by the prime 
minister of England, supported by the great men from every 
part of the globe representing the British Empire. It is a fine 
illustration of what will happen time and time again in the 
assembly, and possibly in the counci!l—that Mother England, 
with her great leaders, will be surrounded and aided and abetted 
by her able men from all parts of the world in accomplishing 
her purposes, and will accomplish them through influence and 
persuasion and power as they accomplished them at Versailles. 


Mr. McCORMICK, Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
vield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMICK. I simply wanted to ask the Senator if, in 


reading that debate, he had noted the remark of Sir Robert 
Borden, that every one of the great powers had opposed the ad- 
mission of the dominions during those secret deliberations, but, 
nevertheless, they were overcome? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; I thank the Senator. I will come to that. 

The same indomitable spirit which made her capable of that effort 
and sacrifice made her equally incapable of accepting at the peace con- 
ference, in the league of nations or elsewhere, a status inferior to that 
accorded to nations less advanced in their development, less amply 
endowed in wealth, resources, and population, no more complete in their 
sovereignty, and far less conspicuous in their sacrifice. 

In other words, Mr. President, Mr. Borden understands 
clearly and definitely that both as to the council and as to the 
assembly, while the British Empire is linked together by com- 
inon interests and common aspirations, when it comes to the 
question of votes they have as separate an entity as the other 
nations which have signed this treaty; and that is the posi- 
tion that the British Empire occupies—that while they are one 
for their common interest, they occupy a voting capacity based 
upon the principle of separate and distinct nations. 

What do the three gentlemen who presided over the destinies 
of the world at Versailles say in regard to that? 

Mr. Borden, I take it, is a very far-seeing, capable leader, 
and he was not willing to leave this question of ‘the position or 
status of the dominions and colonies to future guessing, and 
therefore he required of those who made the instrument a con- 
struction of it, and required that that construction be deposited 
cotemporaneously with the instrument itself. 

They say: 

The question haying been raised as 
league of nations covenant, we have been requested by Sir Robert 
Borden to state whether we concur in his view that upon the true 
construction of the first and second paragraphs of that article repre- 
sentatives of the self-governing dominions of the British Empire may 


to the meaning of article 4 of the 


Le selected or named as members of the council. We have no hesita- 
tion in expressing our entire concurrence in this view. If there were 
any doubt, it would be entirely removed by the fact that the articles 
are not subject to a narrow or technical construction. 

That is the only possible construction which could inhibit 
them, and even that could not, from being members of the 
council—a most narrow, strained, and technical construction. 


But this letter, in the first place, states that there is no doubt 


that Mr. Borden's view is correct; and, secondly, if there were 
any doubt about it, it would be supported by the proposition 
that this league is to be construed in a broad and a most gen- 
erous Way. 

A few days ago the able Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
NELSON], an enthusiastic supporter of the league, introduced 
into the Recorp an article by Mr. Alfred H. Bright, stated by 


the Senator to be a distinguished lawyer of Minneapolis. I 





ssume that that is correct, not only from the statement of 
the Senator, but from the fact that in looking up the record 
[ see that Mr. Bright is general attorney for the Soo Railway, 
located at Minneapolis. Therefore I quote his statement with 
some degree of satisfaction upon this particular question. He 
not only is an able lawyer, but he would be likely to know the 
Canadian view, in view of his position. 
Mr. Wilson was right when he said the dominions were eligible | 
c four of them could be chosen to take the place of Belgium, 
B 1, Greece, and Spain, and the fifth might be represented if the 
nber of league members having the right to representation on the 
council were enlarged as provided in article 4 of the covenant. If, then, 
rything was done as provided by the covenant to the end that Great 
1in and the dominions should all be represented on the council 
yuld I 
In other words, so far as the terms of the covenant itself 
re concerned, they occupy no different position than any other 
tion and they are just as much entitled to a position upon | 


other 


ounell as 


any 


power. 
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The able Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HitcrucocKk] 
Could they secure a position upon the council 
unanimous consent of the members of the council? 

Let me assume, to start with, that the implication of }j 
question is absolutely correct—that it would require unanimoys 
consent of the council. What I am contending for is that the, 
occupy precisely the same position under the covenant tha 
every other nation does. While they, we will assume, mu 
have unanimous consent, so must Belgium, so must Brazil, 
must any other nation. In other words, Great Britain has six 
members who have the same rights under the covenant as any 
other nation has, and if they can secure the votes they mus; 
secure them in the same way that Greece or Brazil would 
secure them. They must pass under the same surveillance : 
Brazil or Greece must pass—no different at all—and tell me 
why the United States should consent that under the terms 
the league itself one entity or one great empire should have tl). 
right to have five times the vote in the council and six times 
the vote in the assembly that this Republic would have? 

Mr. President, these facts are thoroughly supported by the 
plain terms of the league itself, and I want to ask this: Sw 
pose a question arose as to the election of an additional men 
ber to the council. It is true, we will assume, that the United 
States by its single vote could veto the election of Canada 
a member of the council. But we having agreed in advance to 
a covenant which gives Canada all the rights and privileges of 
any other nation, upon what theory could we stand there and 
reject her from being a member of the council? If we are to 
limit, we must limit in the covenant, for autocratically to say 
that “You shall not enjoy the right which the covenant in- 
sures” is to place upon us an arbitrary and unconscionable 
power which no nation would desire to use. 

If Canada understands that she has just the same right to 
enter this council as any other nation, what will be the relatio: 
ship between Canada and the United States if we say, “ Yes: 
you have the same right as every other power and any other 
power, but we will not consent to it, because we have the un- 
que stioned power to prevent it”? If Canada is notified in ad 
vance that she can not enjoy that power, and is notified by the 
terms of the league itself, the onus, the disagreeable onus, 
not placed upon the United States of violating the implications 
of the league by the arbitrary power of her right to refuse her. 

So, Mr. President, we do not propose to deny Canada admi 
sion to the council. We simply say that the voting power o! 
this Republic shall at all times be equal to that of the British 
Empire. We are perfectly willing that the British Empire, i 
its peculiar structure, shall retain its integrity. We have no 
desire to interfere with the internal workings of that —_ i 
stitution. But, our Republic being vitally concerned, we have 
right to say that, “ You having organized your institutions as 
you have, we are entitled, in a world league, to sit with you 
with equal privileges and equal power in the running of the 
world’s affairs.” That is the sum and substance of this amend- 
ment, and nothing more. 

The able Senator from 
discussing this, says: 

But you say Canada might be 
that is an impossibility under 
compact, 

The able Senator from Delaware [Mr. Worcorr], who ask: 
the question a few moments ago, will observe the language 0! 
the Senator— 

That an impossibility 
compact, 

Not upon the theory that they can not get the votes, but 
the theory that the compact does not permit it. That is 
| position of the Senator from North Dakota. He says ‘further: 





asked, 
without the 





North Dakota [Mr. McCumber] 


Preside! 
of t! 


added to the council. Mr. 
any reasonable construction 


is under any reasonable construction of 


1 


The power to admit new members to the council is contained 
sec cond paragraph of article 4, which reads: 
‘With the approval of the majority of the assembly, the council ! 
name additional members of the league ’"— 
Keep that In mind— 
| “ whose representatives shall always be members of the council 


council with like approval may increase the number of members ot t' 
league to be selected by the assembly for representation on the cou 


The comment of the Senator is: 


I call special attention to the fact that the countries whose 
sentatives shall be so selected by members of the council are to be “ac 
tional members of the league.’’ As these self-governing dominions 
by the terms of the instrument itself, already made members of 
| league, they could not be included in the phrase “ additional me! 
of the league.” Therefore, neither Canada nor any other Brit 
dominion could, by any possibility, be made members of the council 


And thus he reasoned to such masterly conclusion that from 
the compact itself they could not be made members of the leacu 
because they are now members of the league, and they could no 
| be additional members of the league, the only kind which cou! | 


} 











< 


( 
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be added to the council. But while the Senator was denouncing 
those who were opposing this provision in the covenant for mis- 
representation he left out of his review an entire paragraph 
which covered the subject he was dealing with and which per- 
mitted the addition of four or five members to the council. 





I call the attention of the Senate to article 4, paragraph 1, 
which reads: 

Che council hall cousist of representatives of th privecipal aliled 
ind associated powers, together with representatives of four other mem- 
bers of the league. These four members of the league shall b elected 
by th sembly from time to time in its discretion. Until the appoint 
ment ef the representatives of the four members of the league frst 
selected by the assembly—-representatives of Belgium, Brazil, Spai nd 
Grevee shall be members of the council 

Now, as the lawyer, Mr. Bright, says in his statement, they 
vould have a perfect right, so far as the terms of the league are 


coneerned, to elect four members of the 
tions upon that council. 

i do not say, Mr. President, that such election of four member 

ould be a practical proposition in its full import, but they h 

ight under the league to d There is no inhibition against 

They may places of these four powers and fill them 
with members of the British Empire if they see fit to do so. 

But they say it will take unanimous \ cet Brazil and 
Greece and these other powers out of the council. I do not think 
that is the construction which is to be placed upon it. Bear 
in mind, “ These members of the league shall be selected 


ritish Empire to posi- 
Ss 
ive 

i 
take the a 
1] oOLe to 
that 


four 


y the assembly from time to time in its diseretion. Until the 
pointment of the representative of the four members of the 
augue first selected by the assembly,” these other powers shall 


it in the council. 
until.” When the assembly elects the other four mem- 
the term of office of the four members of the council now 
there expires. They not have to be They are 
elected, and remain until a reelection takes place, and the term 
of office expires the ent that the election takes place. 

So, sirs, so far as the terms of the covenant 


could elect four members of the cour 


it says “* 
CPs, 
do ejected. 


»n 


Hiei 


itself are con- 


cerned, the assembly 





presenting the dominions and Great Britain to sit with th 
British Empire with her one vote in the council. 

You say that it is an impractical propesition. It may be as to 

‘our, not an impossible proposition, net an inhibited preposi 


on, and net any more of an absurd proposition than the con- 
vession that Great Britain should have six votes to this Republic 
having one. 

But I do not concede the proposition that there must be a 
unanimous vote in the assembly to elect new members to the 
council. It is by no means clear that article 5 applies to such a 


proceeding. It will be observed that article 4, which provides 
for the election of the new members of the league, permits a 


j vote with reference to the number of members of the 
league and election of additional members of the league whose 
representatives shall be members of the council, and permits a 
luajority vete for the increase in the number of members of the 
! el by the assembly for representation on the 


ajority 


lencue to be select 


council. Article 5 says that all “ decisions” shall require the 
sreement of all members. But in view of the fact that it is 
rticle 4 which deals with this question of the election of mem- 
bers of the league and that the election may not necessarily mean 


a “ decision,” I am of the opinion that the ultimate construction 
Which will be placed upon this covenant will permit a majority 
the assembly to elect new members of the council. And it is 


o be borne in mind that if that construction is to be placed 
pon it there is no one te review the construction. They con 
strue their own powers, and there is no court of appeal, no re 
view, one of the absurd and dangerous features of the league 
. rene 
The second propesition of the Senator was that in a dispute 
hetween Great Britain and any other nation the dominions 
would have to stand aside and would have no vote; in other 
words, that Great Britain would vote as a unit, that the British 
Empire would be represented as a diplomatic unit. In the 


‘ 


lirst place, Mr. President, there is no provision in the league 
the covenant expressing that view. There no term 
irase Which leads to that construetion. What is there against 
hat construction? There is against that construction the fact 


is 
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| plainly 


or 


that each one of these deminions signs the league separately, | 


iS recognized as a separate and distinct entity, a nation with 
nationhood of its own, and therefore presumably entitled to 
act separately from any other power. That is exactly, mind 
you, the contention whieh Mr. Borden and Mr. Hughes and 
Gen. Smuts made from the beginning of this fight. They did 
ot propose that Engiand sheuld represent the dominions even 
in the signing of the treaty. They did not propose that Ene- 
fand should ever again have the right te draw them into war 
Without their individual action, and they said so, They stated 
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that there were conditions which they would have a 
right to deal with separately and distinctly, and to that end 
they fought out the question of having their separate signa- 


tures, their separate relationship, and their 
as members of the league. 

But you will in mind the cerrespondence which t 
place between Mr. Milner and Mr. Borden with reference to th 
signing of the treaty, Milner calling Borden’s attention to the 
fact that they could put a clause in the treaty h 
would authorize the binding of the colonies and d 


separate nationhoo: 


bear 


itself *h 


( 
ominions by 





the act of the British Empire itself. Mr. Berden communicated 
to Mr. Milner that hat would not be acceptable; not only 
that it would not be acceptable, but that if it was urged 
would lead to trouble of a serious nature in the dominions. 
He said in this interview which I have quoted that the fig 


was for a separate and distinct nationhood, so far as the colo 
nies or the dominions were concerned; that they had interests 
which they were not willing to have bound by the action of tl 
British Empire itself, and that the understanding now oe 
the Canadian Government, of the Australian Government, ai 

of the other dominions, although I have 


is 





i presume, not seen 
their expressions. So, Mr. President, we must conelude tha 
the understanding upen the part of the dominions is that th 
would have a right to sit in a matter where they were m 
primarily concerned, although the British Government migh 
be directly and primarily interested. I believe that is the fa 
and reasonable construction of this nebulous instrument I 
the construction which the dominions now insist upon an 
which they will insist upen. Who doubts it is the constr 
which will obtain? 

The third proposition, Mr. President, is this, that the ce 
minions are not permitted, says the Senator, to vote upon any 
thing of importance ; that they are, to use a popUlar expressiol 
mere members of a debating assembly ; that all they can do i 
make up a report, or help make up a report; and that 


exercise no rea] power. 
I thought I could detect an incon vy in ble Senator’ 
argument, because with great effect he argued that these s¢ 


SEIsStene the ; 


rate colonies had made such sacrifices in the war that it was 
nothing less than a wrong for us to deny them all the rights 
other members of the league. But he finally concluded his ar: 
ment by saying that the sacrifices which they made, the los 


of their men, the fight which they made fer the civilization of 
the world, will be satisfied by a pesition im an assembly wit! 
power, and where they can do nothing but debate. 


Mr. President, that is net a correct position to take wit! 
reference to the assembly, even if they could not be a ment 
of the council, whieh I do not concede. What is it that this 
assembly does, in the first place? The assembly is the source 
of all power under this league, so far as control of the member 


ship, and thereby the directing of the league itself, is concernes 
I need not say to a bedy of men who have had some experi 


in politics anything about the influence of a powerful di 
tion in the way of moral prestige and intellectual! po 
dealing with a question in an assembly or in convel Lie 
even where they are limited in vote. If the British Ei i 
were confined to but 1 vote and still had 18 members of the 
assembly, think of the tremendous, controllin domil 
influence of 18 powerful men, bound together | common i 


sitting in an against a nation which has 1 
and 3 delegates. 


Sut this report is something more than the report whic! 


rerest, assembly 


Senator seems to have in mind. What is the object of th 
report which comes from the council and finally from the a 
sembly? If a centroversy arises between two nations whi 


they are not willing to arbitrate, it may be sent to the co 
If the council desires, it may send it to the assembly. If am 
dissatisfied member desires, it may send it to the assembly. 3S 
any question which arises under articles 12 and 13 may, ite 
paragraph 9 of article 15, finally ledge in the assembly. 
The assembly is the great supreme court, as it were, 
| the eontroversies which may arise under the league of nat 
True, as the Senator says, it does not definitely decide as a 
or board of arbitration, but it does that upon which the Ir 
dent of the United States bases his belief that we can p 
war. It does the same thing that the ceuneil do it | 
the power that the council has. If makes its report, and n 
that report it is expected to control the publie opinion 
world. Upon that report it is expected that you will p 
war. Upon that report it is expected that you will put 
nation at a disadvantage in the public opimion of the w 
Could there be anything more vital, more controllil or 
more important than the power to make up this report w h, 
if it is to have the effeet the league organizers think, to 


It makes its findings of fret 


eentrol the peace of the world? 
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t] are published to the world, and by them the world is sup- | States would have precisely the same power as India. I kno: 
posed to be controlled. Does anybody deny that in making up | now upon reflection that it will be flattering to Mr. Gompers 
ths rt, in which the interests of the Uni ed States and her} in his advocacy of the league of nations, that this great Re. 
ig } involved, the British Empi has 18 delegates | public, which has been building up the status and dominan 
Does anybody deny that in | 1aking up that re-| of the laboring people of the United States for the last hu 
hich is a matter of procedure, tl may act by a dred years, should immediately descend to the common levye!} 
ind t bv unanimous consent? |} of having the same power in the assembly as India, where th 
particle of power for controlling the public opinion work for about one-fortieth the amount that laborers of tl 
\ 1 centers finally in the assembly, and in making it United States get per day. 
‘ 1aping the United States stands there with one vote That is found in article 3887. The general conference of 
hree del es. Against her may be arrayed the British | labor organization is composed of four delegates from 
pire with 6 votes and 18 delegates. State. This would give Great Britain 24 delegates, the Unit: 
I REED. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator? States 4, and if we count Hedjaz and Persia, it would 
tt wish to interrupt him if it will disconcert him at all. } Great Britain 32 and the United States 4 in the labor org 

\ iam I yield to the Senator from Missouri. | zation. 

\! REE As I understand the proposition, if there is a} These delegates are distributed, two Government delegat 
uns mous report by the council it absolutely binds the nations. | one labor delegate, and one employer delegate, so that Gre; 
If there is a unanimous report by the members of the council Britain would have six labor delegates and the United Sta 
itting on th assembly, plus a majority of the noncouncil | one, Great britain six employer delegates and the UWnhited 
members of the sembly, the effect is exactly the same as a] States one. 
inanimous report by the council; it is binding In both tho e | The governing body of it will be composed of 24 perso 
instances the party to the dispute does not sit. If we have a} Twelve of those persons represent the Government, 6 the « 

ispute with Great Britain, we do not sit on the council if it | ployers, and 6 the workers; 8 of the 12 representing the Go, 
there decided, neither do we sit in the assembly if it is there |ernment are to be selected by members wkich represent 
ecid So the effect of a unanimous decision of the council | chief industrial nations. Then the other 4 are to be nomina 
| ! ihe members parties to the dispute, or a decision by the | by the Government delegates to the conference, excluding 
assembly barring the members parties to the dispute, is abso- | delegates of the 8 members mentioned above. Assuming, tli 
lutely binding Any nation which does not comply comes |} fore, that the United States should be one of the oy chiet 
vithin the provisions of article 16, which I read: | dustrial nations and the United Kingdom of Great Britain 

cs t er of the league resort to war in disregard of its | Jreland another, the delegates from New Zealand, Garada, Au 

under articles 12, 13, or 15, it shall ipso facto be deemed | tralia, India, and South Africa would remain on hand to | 

pick bene und ie ena co siiect. it to the select the other four. In the selection of the four neither 

f ‘of 1 trade or financial relations, the prohibition of all | I nited Kingdom nor the United States would have a vote, bi 
etween their nationals and the nationals of the covenant- | one of the eight. The five members of the British Empire w 

g State, and the prevention of all financial, commercial, or | have a vote in selecting the other four members. Then tl 

1 int se between the nationals of the covenant-breaking sai * . 

a ahaa of any other State, whether a member of the | Members who represent the employers and the six men 

— or not : | who represent labor are to be selected by the delegates re) 

it sha e the duty of the council in such case to recommend to |} senting the employers and workers, respectively, from the dif 
eral Governments concerned what effective military, naval, or | i ‘ s e : . the : 

ree the members of the league shall severally contribute to the | ©@t countries. So that in the selection of these two sets of « 
ned for to used to protect the covenants of the leacue. gates, employers and workers, the British Empire would | 

rhe members of the league agree, further, that they will mutually | six times as many votes as the United States. 

Looe ee ae a eee ioe and Gneam | But, Mr. President, to consider this question from the 
ence resulting from the above measures, and that they will mutually | point merely of the number of votes cast by a nation is to « 
rt one another in resisting any special measures aimed at one} sider only a part of the subject, and by no means the most vi 
ae a . pen ee _ eee. — | and commanding part. Let us consider it in its wider, dee; 
any of the members of the league which are cooperating to | Significance—that of moral prestige, of acknowledged leade1 
the enants of the league. | ship, of the conceded greater dignity which this provision 
So if they get a unanimous decision by the council minus the | cords to the one great commercial rival we now have in 
eS, O] if they get a decision of the assembly, which is made | business world, a rivalship, sir, which the British Empire 
Y © unanimous vote of the members of the council, minus augmented with unusual activity and foresight every hour sil 

e pa : majority of the noneouncil members of the | the war closed. The skill and energy, the boldness and p 
ssemb i we disregard it, the whole league goes to war | SiStency with which she has been reaching out for trade 

i | for commercial dominion, for raw material and for busines 

N sitting in that assembly, with the full right of a vote, | advantage since the hour of the armistice has no parallel. ‘T! 
| the British colonies and dependencies that are named, | we had a right to expect and of this we have no right to « 

ough the British Empire and the United States have a | Plain. It is in perfect accord with her proud and puissant ): 
| it is in harmony with her intense nationalism; it is the spiri 

f(r. BORAH. The Senator from Missouri is presenting an- | Which has made the history of England the most marvelous, 

a ngle of the proposition. many respects, in the world. For myself, I do not complain « 

Mr. REED. I beg the Senator’s pardon. I frankly confess I admire it. There is only one thing 

\ir. BORAH. I thank the Senator for the interjection, but | the world more contemptible than a nation without natio 
' as presenting the phase of it where the action was had | spirit, and that is an individual without national pride. Bb 

s vote. |} as Americans let us not ignore these facts, and as prudent 
tention now to paragraph 2 of article 5: | patriotic men let us in ali reasonable and honorable ways ho 
. bt , ey ; . | to every fair advantage in the great rivalry which is inevital 

\ ers of procedure at meetings of the assembly or of the coun- | ; . : “ : ; 

oa pointment of committees to investigate particular | tO continue. Let us therefore consider this particular quest! 

lit gulated by the assembly or by the council, and may | in the light of this unmistakable situation. For these six 

le rity of the members of the league represented at | eight votes which the British Empire is to have is a defi! 
at ; ‘ | and preconceived part of her scheme for world dominion. LD‘ 

\ tters procedure, Lhe appointing of committees, and | inancy of the seas, article 10, and a vote for every colony 
wer which brings before the league, by reason of the } dominion which she has or may carve out of her vast holdit 
of the committees, are decided by a majority and not by | washed by the seven seas—this is the most sublime and | 

HimMous Vou terly scheme for the leadership of the world ever contrived 

Mir. President, to how this thing, in its windings and | the wit or ambition of man. 

erings, gathers up power as it goes along, and to illus- } What, then, is the situation, viewed in its larger aspect? \\' 

the far-reaching insight of English diplomacy—of which | are forming a league of nations. Within this league of natio! 

i do not complain; I admire it—let us look at the labor | is another league—old and tested and tried—the league of 1 

ation. | British Empire. It touches every clime; it encompasses 

member of the league is a member of the labor organi- | races, colors, religions, and creeds; it has its coaling statio! 
ai This gives the British Empire six members and the | and armed forts in ev ery part of the world; its guns are trained 
{"nited States one member in the labor organization. There is | across every strategical pathway of the sez There is no articl 
mouflage about that. The assembly has nothing to do | of commerce essential to the wants of man, no luxury whicl 

ih that. That is not a debating society. That is the labor | his fancy covets, but the union jack commands. There she is 

"g zation a world-wide, a world-dominant power, in comparison wit 


and our laboring men would be sitting there with | 


the the British Empire, and the United 


or 


power 


which Rome at the height of her glory pales into insignificance 
5S 2 « 
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| under article 10 we guarantee that this condition shall be | ness blast with her ever sinc Knmities have never been per 
nal. We first concede the dominancy of the sea and then we | mitted to dull the edge of husbandry in that land of practical 
ize that our children and our children’s children shall stand | statesmen. While the wise men sat at Versailles discussing 
rd over her far-flung possessions. Not one foot of her ter- | whereabouts in the heavens the star, token of a new dispen 





y shall be taken from her without her consent or without | sation, would likely appear, Great Britain stepped behind th: 
surrender. curtain and closed a deal with Persia which gave he com 
under these conditions a conclave of the nations is mand of the highway s of the Far East and placed wma he} 
under the league. Some world policy of vast concern is | control the last virgin fields of the world’s oil supply Whe 
considered, hamunered into form, announced, and forever | the job was complete a report was made for the benefit of t! 
ards adhered to. Sitting within the league of nations is | English eye, stating, “We have stolen a serious march on ou 
gue of the British Empire. All nations, great and small, | American competitors. All the known oils outside of 
ected by her power, her influence, for there is no nation, | United States are now under British control. In 10 yea 
all, but must be beholden to her for commercial | America will be importing 500,000,000 barrels a year, 
ind all, therefore, naturally pay homage. But in addi-} which she will be paying us a billion dollars a year 
this, sitting about her leaders from mother England, | In the imperial preferential tariff bill placed before Par 
ing and advising, scheming, managing, are her repre-| ment in the month of August under the name of a preferent 


from every part of the world, her able men from | tariff, there is to be thrown around all the possessions of tf! 


rter of the globe. Such men as Smuts, soldier and | British Empire what is in effect a protective tariff. Of co 
from South Africa ; the able and indomitable Hughes, | ¢his is well within their right if not exactly in accord wit! 


\ustralia; the vigilant and gifted Borden, from Canada; } their late teachings. But it was interesting to observe th 
en of equal power and acumen from New Zealand and | {his bill the territories for which the British Empire recei 
Consider their influence upon that gathering—their | mandate from the league of nations are included as a pat 
their sheer intellectual and moral force to dominate | ¢he British possessions for the purposes of this preferenti: 
policy and shape every move. Then add to that the com- | tariff, which, among other things 
| and business alliances that may be tightened, or for | is the covering of true ownership under these so-called man 
eranted, extended. Here you have a league within a] gates. But in these different wavs Great Britain move vith 
» complete, dominant, and unchallengable. alertness to build up, extend, and protect British interes ' 
us consider, now, the position of our own country. In] >, peat it is not a subject of criticism but it ought to serve as 
‘onclave under the league she would have but one set of irning that the day of rivalry, of business competition, b« 
tes—one vote in the council, one vote in the assembly. | tween these countries is by no means at an end. I recall it that 
lied on the freedom of the seas at England’s command. | jt may serve as an inducement to vigilance upon our part, an 
lded on the secret treaties and permitted them all, vicious | ¢g assist us in fairly and honorably protecting our interests il 
conscionable as they were, to be interwoven into the all matters. Great Britain will do as she has always dor 
and underwritten by the league. We yielded on the | jeaye no effort unasserted to augment her political and materi 
ctorate of Egypt and surrendered in the matter of Ire-} power 
Then, in the council and the assembly, the amphictyonie | ~ 
of the world, we take a subordinate, a secondary po- 
vield our equality of prestige, equality of moral and 
ual power, equality of dignity and honor. We lower 
ars and Stripes even in matters of place and dignity 
union jack. When did obsequiousness become a char- 
tic of the American people? I would demand equality | 
country in place and numbers in any assembly, whatever | 
tion of the assembly. Much more would I demand it in | 
where the subtle forces are to be set in motion which 
only settle world policies but which may determine the oy : 
| death of nations. If this league of nations is a thing | 0¥" represemtacuves Of the re ’ : 
ty, then it is a betrayal of our country to enter it upon | SeMeraled, as in the case of Shantung and Egypt, and out 
ondary basis whatsoever. Do you contend with me that , laneuvered, oe: Se eee Pe cd — ehall realize that wal 
‘us voting is sufficient? Think of the shame of Shan- | £@@erosity has its place in this world it, too ee 
he dishonor, the burning dishonor of Shantung. Think | "eeds intelligence and prudence if it aS NOt tO C1 d in shame! 
‘damned spot ” which all the perfumes of rhetoric can | Gisaster. “The wise shall Inherit glory, but shame shali be 
or conceal. Did it come about of mere count of votes? | the promotion of fools. 
at been so I venture to say that it would have been What right, what possible right, has Great Britai yal 
It was agreed to before a vote was permitted to be | this advantage, and what right have we as temporary rep 
The immoral deal was made before the vote was re- | sentatives of the people of this country to grant it? Wé 
nd therefore it was a unanimous vote. The combined first told that Great Britain did not demand it that tL Vv > 
he intellectual domination of many men conspired | frankly and qui kly conceded as a gracious favor because ¢ 


l 


bined against one, broke him down, and he yielded; | the services rendered by the dominions. We certainly do no 
I 


, discloses how thin and gauz 


Idealists, yes—humanitarians, yes; but that wonderful peo 
ple in whose blood tingles the fever of world supremacy, whose 
| national spirit finds itself incarnate in such men as Rhodes am 
Geddes will sit in the council, will fill that assembly which 
you are creating, and the men who decline to arm the repre 
sentatives of this Republic with every possible weapon o 
legitimate warfare, consciously or unconsciously, are bartering 
away the happiness, the prosperity, the dignity, and honor of 
the American people. When our markets are crippled, our mil 
are slowing down, and our workmen out of employment; wh 


sue come back compromised, 


is a thing whi 


’ 








t 
{ 





ve no doubt, in bitterness and humiliaticn, and | challenge the service rendered by the dominions, but the; 
s in my judgment, has he suffered for it. But he| rendered it as a part of the British Empire. Did not New 
lt was unanimous. Why send into this werld con-| York and Massachusetts render service as a part of the Repub 
re all the passions and ambitions of men are to be} lic? But it is now made plain by Premier Borden that th 
one man as representative of this Republic to combat | was not quickly granted. There was much opposition to it, and 
such odds? Will not the European system at best be e are told that the premier of England valiantly fought for 
fainst the American? Why place, therefore, the rep Do you think it was fought for as a toy, as an empty tavor or 
{ of this Republic in those great conflicts at such | an inexpensive courtesy? It was fought for because it was re 


re or at any disadvantage at all? Let us demand | garded as a matter of great worth to the Empire, as every re 

firm until the demand is acceded to not only cquality | flecting man must know. It is a thing of advantage, otherwis 
equality of prestige, dignity, and honor. ' | it would not have been demanded. And why should the Unite 
us dreamers we are. While we talk of a new day, | States be placed at a disadvantage in this league? Did she not 

our most vital interests in the eause of a new era! enter the war without bargain and end the war without zg 


passion and greed are to give way to benevolence and | Did she claim any territory or reparation? Her dead are 
love, our partners are taking possession of the earth, | hostages to the liberty of the world. What is there in her 
i ~¢1 


ind Geddes deelared a few days ago, “ Every nation | record that she should be second to any sovereign on earth 
something that Great Britain can supply. American | even, if you please, sir, in a debating society? By precept and 


 bugbear. She is not well placed in the world for | example, by counsel, and by arms we have stood for liberty, for 
Chink of this hard-headed, clear-headed, far-sighted | humanity. If this is a league for liberty, for humanity, why) 


nh talking such sacrilege, even before the unseasoned | should not our place be among the first, why should 

of the new. kingdom ean draw their phylacteries | voice be as mighty as that of any people, her place of vantagt 
‘em and escape from the contagion. While we were | as great as that of any power? 
‘ing Germany as a thing too vile to enter into business Mr. KELLOGG obtained the floor. 

sland within a fortnight after the armistice reestab- Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, will the Senator from Minnesota 
omplete business connections and has been in full busi- | allow me to make a request? 


T i ) 
not oul 
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‘| PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kirpy in the chair). Does 
Senator from Minnesota vield to the Senator from Massa- 


TS ? 














Mr. KELLOGG I vield. 
LODGE. Mr. President, it is necessary for the Com- 
on Foreign Relations to meet and continue their work 
o'clock this afternoon. Therefore I shall be obliged to 
le: the floor at that time; and I wish now to ask that at the 
of the remarks of the Senator from Minnesota the 
¢ ~ take a recess until to-morrow morning at 11 o'clock. 
‘ PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pro- 
suggesteu? The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 
‘ir. KELLOGG, Mr. President, I desire to state briefly why 
I ( e for the amendment of the distinguished Senator 
1 Cal [Mr. Jonmnson]. I do not claim that the Brit 
uid have six votes in the assembly or more than 
ive i the council: I shall not defend the action 
) e Pre ent in granting the demands of the British Em- 
} nh th spect I do not think the President stood for 
| sho ave, nor did he demand all he should have for 
Versailles, 1 do not disagree in the main from 
Senator from Idaho |[Mr. Boran]; but I do not 
dinent accomplishes what he claim It does not 
pilisl . of the things which he seeks to remedy. If 
hae lecrease the influence Great Britain in the 
j i nations of the world, he must either take 
Cyr I iin | SI votes, which he does not propose to 
‘ e every other nation in the world the same 
cle | inees and all conditions, which he does 
opos : 
President, 1 do not propose to minimize the great services 
‘ ed by Great Britain during this war. I realize that the 
{ 11 sa hole, at the mest critic moment of the 
hist it the hour of the greatest danger to the self- 
stood like Wall of rock, : he stood 100 
he ambitions of Napoleon. Ll do not mini- 
i services in this regard to tl vorld; b Mr. 
e ( thundering at her gates as the Saracens 
{ t the gates oO} Europ iwelve hundred years 
She had no choi If Great Britain had not come to the 
] nee, the British Empire must have fallen, as it 
| | dred year ro or the memorable B ( 
I I hil ve pers é qua ( sery 
( a LCTInce » SCLT-2Zoverny peoples as 
to ! ind to Vilization as did Great 
| 0 of the other great natio engaged in this mo- 
{1 p 
n¢ { \ the duty of ih uuntry to enter the 
W } one so before We should have raised a 
Germany ruthlessly invaded Belgium. Had 
f ( ‘ as we should have done, and entered the war, 
ended it with much less sacrifice of blood and 
‘ ery much less suffering. I realize, however, that 
( rated by 5,000 miles of land and water. If Ger- 
n victorious, she would have attacked the United 
a ! She committed crimes against us which we could 
s specting Nation, overlook, and when the time 
l finally entered the war, we exerted an influence 
Germany could not resist. Such an example 
b recorded in all the troubled pages of 
nation marshaled millions of men, all her re- 
ossed the sea to help crush an ambitious enemy 
» ¢ for Great Britain a preponderant vote 
Tam h to stand for American rights, Amer- 
‘ican honor, and American civilization, but in 
( | 0 look the rights of other nations, 
i 1 i] th amendment is the test of Ameri- 
to answer for my Americanism before 
my people cr the people of the United States. I may disagree 
with Senators, tC not on that proposition. I do not claim that 
] ‘e not as patriotic or their motives as high mine; but 
vhen I have considered a matter and have made up my mind as 
\ t I should do, I am responsible for my ions, ‘and T am 
l answer for them. 


The distinguished 


\\ ao not 


Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran] said, 
propose to take from the British Empire any of her 


] » equalize her votes.” He does propose to leave her 

» wield the power derived from her six votes, and I shali ask 

ention of the Senate while I try to demonstrate that 
sition 

| dis S | Senator says that this can not be measured 

ber of votes or the questions upon which the 
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members can yote, but in the larger aspect by their infly: 
in the assembly, the council of the world; but he does not 
pose by this amendment to equalize that representation or 


) 
give us the same number of representatives, but only the 
number of votes when we can use those votes, and at no 
time. 

Mr. President, I can best illustrate the matter by 
certain questions which are the principal questions to 
cided by the league or by the council of the league. I, 
state the following cases: A case where we have a disput 
the British Empire; 2 case where we have a disput 
another member, for instance, say, Mexico; and a case 
pute between two outside members to which we are not 
In none of these cases would this amendment give us six 
on any possible question. Now, if that be true, is this 
way to equalize our influence and our power in the 
nations? 

Let me further illustrate. Take the first case, where 
a dispute with the British Empire. We would have no 
all: the British Empire would not have a vote; but 
to the construction of the distinguished Senator—wh 
be correct—the colonies and self-governing countries } 
to Great Britain would each have a vote, and I am 
reservation to deny them that vote, 

Now, let us take the next case—where we have a dis 
another member, for instance, with Mexico. Gre: | 
might cast her six votes either with Mexico or against h 
we would have no vote at all The only remedy is to | 
that the British Empire shall have but one vote; and 
distinguished Senator says he is not willing to do, 
does not wish to take from Canada, Australia, or N: 
their right to vote in the assembly. The amendm 
follows: 

Provided, Th when any member of the league has or } 
governing dominions or colonies or parts of empire w! 
members of the league, the United States shall have vot 
sembly or council of the league numerically equal to th¢ 
of such member of the league and its self-governing 
colonies and parts of empire in the council or assembly of 

But in the case of a dispute between the United 
the British Empire or any of her possessions, or a 
tween us and the Republic of Mexico, we would hav: 
and this amendment would not give us any vote, b 
still leave Great Britain fre io cast her six vot ; 
if she saw fit. 

Suppose we had a dispute with Mexico, and she si 
under the provisions of the league to take that disjn 
assembly. No party to a controvers)s has any Vole 


assembly or in the council, and therefore this amendme! 
still leave Great Britain to exert that influence which 
tor deplores in the event of any contest between 
States and Mexico, exactly as she would under the « 
it is drawn. There is but one remedy, either deny he! 
but one as the British Empire put every 2 
same footing and foundation. ‘This amendment 
pose to do it. 

Now, let me take the | 
two outside countries. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. 
point— 

Mr. KELLOGG. 
nouncement I would rather not b« 

Mr. CURTIS. I wanted to ask the 
if he declines to yield it is all right. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HAte in the cha 
the Senator from Minnesota yield to the Senator fro! 

Mr. KELLOGG. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. I withdraw my question. 

Mr. KELLOGG. No;I yield to the Senator. 
Mr. CURTIS. I want to ask the Senator 
case of a dispute between Great Britain and the Unite 
if for any reason Great Britain had an idea that t 
would be unanimous for the United States and rem 
dispute to the assembly under the provision of the « 
it is drawn, would not Great Britain have five v' 

assembly while the United States would have none: 
Mr. KELLOGG. No; because neither Great Brita 
country could vote in the assembly. They are excluc 
Mr. CURTIS. Yes: but the colonies could. 
Mr. KELLOGG. This amendment not 
equality, because in no event would we have six votes 
the colonies could vote, the amendment proposed by) 
tinguished Senator from California [Mr. JoHnson] ( 
remedy it. That is the point I make. The only remed 
reservation, 


or embe! 


ao 


hird case, the case of a dispu 


President, before the Senator r 
Unless the Senator wishes to 1 
interrupted. 
Senator a q 


this que 


does remeu 


1 T am in favor of, declaring that 


1.2 
al whic! 
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| 
y dispute between «a member having self-governing colo- Mr. REED. Mr. President 
nd our own country, the self-governing colonies shall have | The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from M ‘ 
the vote of the principal member shall be the only vote sota yield to the Senator from Missouri? 
are entitled to. But this particular amendment does not Mr. KELLOGG. No; I decline to be terrapted rthet 
The PRESIDING OFFICER Phe Senator 0 Minin 
| 











bbctl 
CURTIS Lam afraid the Senator’s construction of that | declines to be interrupted. 
lment is too narro' Mr. KELLOGG. I will take but a fe moment I 
KELLOGG Which amendment is the Senator speaking | stand the Senate is to recess at 4 o’clock, and J Senate 
will permit me to proceed with my argume! 
CURTIS ‘The ainendment offered by the Senator from The third case which I suggested is a case of a dispute 
Mi} Jol sf | tween two outside members of the league, say Mexico ana ¢ 
LE LLOGG It cloes not touch that point. | lombia, or any two members I do not think that 
CURTIS. H unendment says that in any controversy | ment would give us 6 votes in such a ease If a part | 
e conceried we shall have the same number of | dispute demands that it go to the assembly, it v e sent 
Giveat Britain his. under article 15, which proy ides foll VS: 
KELLOGG. rut we Would have no vote in a controversy | Che dispute s} » ref 
iwe ere concerned. dispute, provided that such re 
URTIS. Bu ve Wwint to be given the vote. That is uISS10N t t 
are insistit upon, Then the sectis proceeds, and th 
KELLOGG, rhe answer to the Senator’s proposition is | l invite the Senate's attentior 
he amendment of the Senator from California does not 5 to. th , 
na dispute between this country and the British Km lating to 
» give us an equal number of votes with that country. It 3 Or t SCM 4 it 
reason Lam in favor of a reservation that where there a ’ —_ pbs: a ' 
e between this country and any member having self- | m f ce] i 1 cas 
x colonies, neither the parent country nor the self- | the parties to the dispu ( 
colonies can vote. ae a ot “5 * ; ye 3 
IOFINSON of Californi: Vr. President 
PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Minn Note the language 
lk] to the Senator from California? Provided that 
LLOGG I vield. ve | 
OLINSON of Californi: lL simply Want to correct the his countr Sa member of 1 ouncil in 
one particular, that is all; not to interrupt him wiween Mexico and Colombia, and a ich member of ‘ 
corollary of this amendment which the Senator will | cil has a vote I those voting in the assembly are nation 
he form of an amendment to article 15. which are not represented in the council, and the 
KELLOGG. Iam going to speak of that. would have no yote to make up that maj In | 
JOHNSON of California. And in that corollary the exa he council must be unanimous in order that we in vote ine 
it the Senator inveighs against is accomplished it must be concurred in by a majority of the othe ! 
KELLOGG. Ishall come to that amendment ina moment. | the league who are not members of the counci 
utor from California is entirely right. The amendment Mr. President, I have given three of the prineiy 
the Senator refers to is not the amendment offered by here there could arise a dispute be Pe} Unite 
the amendment offered, as I understand, by other | and the British Empire, betwee ie United §S 
Mr. Moses, from New Hampshire. ther member of the league. 0 etween two members 
JOHNSON of California. ‘The two were offered together league other than tl British Empire and the U1 as 
relate to the same subject matter. in none of those cases, as I read this nendn . 
CELLOGG. I will admit that. I do not wish to avoid | grant the relief which is demanded th | ngeuishes x 
the slightest degree. But the amendment referred to is or from Idaho [Mr. Bora} 
page 31, and I will come to that in a moment. It pro- | I believe that my country entitled to the 
tion as any other countr n the world, and 1 
the case referred to the assembly involves a dispute be- | every other country should have the same represent 
member of the league and ano ‘ member whose self govern- | this country has. There is only one soluti nd 
ther the Scantsint manera aot dies of Pll? cand Gentates 8, provide that Great Britain, or the Britis j 
parts of empire shall have a vote upon any phase of the | one vote, and only one yote 
Mr. President, | am not going to dis - 
endment would prevent the colonies of the British by the Senator from North Dakota [M Met 
om yoting when we have a dispute with the British | ably discussed by the Senator from Idaho | Mr. B 
nd I am in favor of the principle of that amendment, | the British colonies are entitled to a-pl 
reservation, which will amply protect this country. | If they are, the amendmen i the distil ME ot 
may be the proper construction of the covenant, in | California [M JoHNSON] and the amendment proposed 
Senator from New Hampshir Mr. Me | do 
co that in many respects it is very indefinite, it is lefect {I do not believe that the British Emy ] 
» different constructions by equally honest minds, and } pal to this treat hole ought to ] e 1 ‘ 
tly willing to make it clear by a reservation that representative upon the council, and IT am will 
ot have such vote reservation that provides that that is the proper const 
OHNSON of California. Mr. President, will the Sen the covenant I am quite aware that the I ‘ 
) just one question? Lloyd-George, and M. Clemencea joined in ;: ] | 
RESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Minne Borden stating thi Canada was entitled, i 3] ‘ 
» the Senator from California? | elected, to a place upon the council; and I ; pute 
LLOGG. I yield the argumenis of the Senator from North Dakota [M Mat 
OHNSON of California. Do I understand the Senator | BER] that, as the coun il is made up of presel tL 
his construction is, under the covenant as it now principal allied and associated powers, nd ¢ the 
t the colonies of Great Britain could not vote in a} allied and associated powers are the British Empire 
een one of the colonies of Great Britain and our Britain—the United States, France, Italy, a Jay 
other country? creater includes the less, and that when the B sh | 
LLOGG. Tsay that that construction has been placed | represented upon the council it nece rily, | 
able gentlemen. cludes the colonies of the British Empir e not 
HNSON of California. Does the Senator pl that | in the first provision of the treaty the princi d 


| 
ipon it? | ciated powers are defined as the Unit 

ANLLOGG i hold that that construction might | | British Empire, France, Italy, and Japan, these powers 

| fairly be placed upon it by men of fair minds. I do | described in the present treaty ‘the principal 

lat that is the proper construction. associated powers.” 
JOHNSON of California. May I ask what the Senator’s | As the Senator from North Da 
tion of it is? ; | the council is made up of represent 
ELLOGG I will come to that in a moment. and associated powers, vhich inelude he Brit 
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Cyr B and he dk not think the colonies of the British 
Ion e are entitled io representation upon the council. 
| distinguished authorities—the President, Mr. Lloyd- 
( d M. Clemenceau—hold the opposite view, and I must 
hat since these gentlemen framed the instrument their 
. ereat weight. However, it is immaterial, 
mel do 1 seek to remedy that situation 
has been proposed that this situation be | 
| resol ion of ratification by a reservation. Such 
I am told, is before the Committee on Foreign 
RR I shall read t) reservation into tl RECORD 
Senators, It is as follows: 
ol to bound by a1 lection, 
1 f th suneil o1 in which any mem- | 
2 » dominions, colonies, or parts of | 
Lv t re than one vot oe ie case of uns | 
1 | l I mber of the league in 
: Pe 
} | 
offered by the S r from 
i M j ON al tin nendment proposed by thi 
\ Hampshire [Mr. Mosss] in oth words, 
Sel rom Idalh«e Mr. Boran] : 
‘ ‘ h Canad: Yew Zealand, ia | 
e propose to give the Unites | 
‘ enahit cif ) Pl 
: e nolice upon the British | 
to | «t i Vs ‘ cick i ll | 
” , . e than | 
| 
‘ i ( io tl VOTES 
( he other co i i understand it to b | 
nator from Idaho that th hould vote, but [| 
enti yn ent or us t Si) “Te | 
then \ es ‘ ill not be bound in 
( i i Vitlon Live Laie! ( 
i tol ( New Hi pshi \ ‘to i tu 
S be bound 
' disp } ‘ as a , 1 } 
n which such n , i-euresing Gominien, | 
pa ‘ e united 1 tien h } | 
reside! [ heard I sume ) the distinguished 
; North Dake Mr. McCumber] that in a dispute | 
i the British kmpire the colonies could not vote, 
luded Is l not analyze that argument, for 
I qu of his positic if we were construing 
rument, I realize that it could be well said that 
British Empire had disoute with us it was a dis- | 
th British ] e, which would include her 
oloni Her colonies have no foreign relations. A dispute | 
( a a dispute with the British Mmpire. 
1 wil for the purposes of the argument, to concede | 
ion of the Senator from Idaho, but I state unequivo- | 
hat no amendment is necessary to construe this covenant, 
no member in dispute with this country can control the 
s colonies, self-governing dominions, or parts of 
dispute. This can be accomplished, however, by 
) for which I sha vote | 
» confine the limitation to this count I do no 
) Idle in the affairs of the other signatory powers, | 
I Italy, ¢ Japan, or any other country desires that 
and the British Empire the latter may cast | 
onies cast votes when the British Empire is | 
s not concern me. ‘Therefore I wish that this | 
| be confined to this country alone 
I ‘ ie hie diment, it provides: 
I l to the sembly involve i spute be 
‘ tl league and another member whose self-govern- 
nini c 1 rr part empire ar ilso represented in | 
the semb!\ itl { al itar member yr any f their said | 
ons, colonies, irt el have a vote upon any | 
f the question 
in my opinion, if the treaty is returned with that amendment 
ni t must be agreed to by all the other powers as between 
hemsel and France and Italy could not agree that the 
British Empire should have her colonies vote in a dispute with | 
then Under this reservation, however, we are not meddling in 
their affairs, and I am not concerned with their decision. T | 
shall be satisfied when we have placed a reservation upon this 
instrument which prevents the colonies of a member from | 
voling in a dispute between us and the parent government, i 
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Mr. President, I do not see why we should seek to ame) 
treaty as between France, Great Britain, Italy, or any 
members of the league when we can make a reservatio 
to this country alone, which they may then accept and 
will protect the United States. 

Mr. President, through all this long contest I have con 
kept in mind that it is the bounden duty of the Senate 
that the honor, rights, and interests of this country are 
tected. I yield to no man in that desire. If we can ace 
that as between the United States and the other nations, | 
willing that France, Italy, and the other 
they please, and I shall not ask them to 
between themselves. 

I do not sympathize with the expressed | 
that the Senate should simply) the treaty as it 
ten in Paris, and that we should not exercise our judgme1 
to the honor, 


shall 


ti 


powers 
change the 


’ 


eentil ¥ 
sentiment 


adopt 


se great vital issues so important the ; 
and Nation. While I am willing 


the progress of this 
cede Britair 1uch to encourage de 
government over the face of the earth, I believe tha 

a step in advance and that we have given to the world 
stitution which, as a model, has been copied by many 
the last 100 years. I believe it the utmost imp 
that this country should maintain her institutions wu 
without the meddlesome interference of any other nation 


Ty lh ] , 
Great 1} has aone 


hat 
Lilett 


of 


is 


that regard I am not an internationalist. sut whe 
voted for reservations which, in my judgment, protect 
tutions and the future of this Nation, I am not will 


further and urge that the other countries accept f1 


tween themselves as the proper interpretation of the « 
That is my position. I may be wrong; but I am 
answer for it in the great court of public opinion, 


11 


must ail answer. 

Mr. KING. Myr. President, I should like 
just one question before he resumes his seat. 

Mr. KELLOGG. What is the question? 
Mr. KING. The Senator has indicated that the res: 
to which he calls attention would, in his opinion, fully 
the United States, I refer to the reservation with 
voting in the assembly. How does the Senator think th: 
vation would protect the United States in the 
labor conference ? IT regard the labor provision 
portant of the vital provisions of the 


res 5 


inter 
as i 
treat 


one, one 





am not quite sure that the discussion of the Senator illu 
the question as to the protection which our Governme 
have in the labor conference, 





Mr. KELLOGG. The from Idaho 
same representation would exist in the labor 
existed in the league; and if that is true no decision of t 
conference, in which the British Ekmpire and her self-g 


Senator stared 


econfe! 





i colonies had more than one vote, would bind wus in any 


I have not given particular attention to the effect of 
this reservation not cover of 
to cover it. 


does it, course, it can |} 








Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President- 

Mr. KELLOGG. I yield to the Senator from Color: 

Mr. THOMAS. ‘There is this further difference betw: 
two. The so-called Johnson amendment attacks a part 


league where unanimity of action by the council is 
The representation in part 13 the treaty, which 
labor part, contains no provision for unanimity. Thi 
thirds vote is all that necessary, and if this amend 
needed here it is much more needed in part 18, to whic! 
not apply at all. 
Mr. KELLOGG. 
Mr. LENROOT, Mr. President 
Mr. KELLOGG. I yield to the Senator from Wisco 
Mr. LENROOT. I should like to ask if there i 
distinction, that as to part 13 the labor conferen 
no action which binds the United States, under the ter 


of 


is 


That is quite true. 


| treaty, without subsequent action by the United Stat 


Mr. THOMAS. That is true. 


Mr. LENROOT. But that is not true of the league « 
Mr. THOMAS. That is true as it now stands. It w! 
true very long after it goes into effect. 
RECESS. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Mil 


unanimous- 
11 o'’clo 


having concluded his remarks, under the 
ugreement the Senate will stand in recess until 
inorrow morning, 

Thereupon (at 4 o’clock and 10 minutes p. m.) the Senat : 
until to-morrow, Thursday, October 23, 1919, IL 
Mn. 


n recess 


o'clock a. 
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lr. ROGI 


ign Affairs I call up the bill (H. R. 9822) to authorize 
the United States to arrange and participate 
nternational conference 


‘resident of 
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Committe 


URS. 


hy the world’s great 


CALENDAR 


it. To-day is 
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Mr. Speaks 
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our lives may 
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SPEAKER. On this call 274 Members have answered to 
| their names, a quorum. 
| Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense 
proceedings under the call. 
The motion was agreed to. 
fol. | The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will open the doors. Under 
' | the rule the House automatically resolves itself into the Con 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the coi 
sideration of the bill which the Clerk reported. The 
from Missouri [Mr. Dyer] will take the chair. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee o 
the W] Union, with Mr. Dy 
the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whol 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of H. R. 
9822, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the bill by title. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani 
pense with the first reading of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachuset 

Calendar Wednesda: The Cler} inanimous consent to dispense with the first reading of the | 
es. Is ther 
Affairs 


A) 1919. 


/ vive 


Couden, D. D., offered the 
strength and 
gifts abundantly, 
be Godward and all men come 


ustice and 
se jnestimable 


mercy, : 
zenctielin 


; “ iole House on the ate of t 
and the ruling passion se on the state of tht 


the simpler life 
together in peace and happiness, 
Exemplar, our Lord and Master. 


ass AWAY, 


s of yesterday was read anid ap- 


InOUS COhsent 


WEDNESDAY, 


objection? 
was called, Mr. WINGO and Mr. BLANTON objected 
| The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill 

The bill was read as follows: 

r,, as , : 

Be it enacted, cte., That the President of the United States be 
hereby, requested and authorized in the name ef the Govern 
the United States to call, in his discretion, an international cont 

mb! ington, and to appoint representatives to participate 


COMMUNICATION 


r, by direction of the Committee 


VV 














o consider questions relating to therein, te consider ail international aspects of communication by tele- 
tional communication. graph, telephone, cable, wit Ss, telepnone, and wire ess telegl iy 
SPEAKER. The gentleman calls 3 ilk whi ihe are poe - facilitie ‘er tence eaedieaie: . aa ir nil 
vill report by title. quitable basi ce » 

e Clerk read the title of the bill. one Tidheeey codecs Pear og tae eee oe ae eee Se ee 
Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I rais the question of con wise appropriated, the same to be disbursed under the direct! i 
tion on this measure. the discretion ef the Secretary of State fer expenses inc th 
ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, 1 make the point of order tha — 
iestion is not in order at this time. With the following committee amendment : 
SPEAKER. There has been a ruling on that, that on On ] 1. line 6, after the word “appoint,” insert “by and w 
dar Wednesday that question should be raised in the com- | "CY" nd consent of the Senate.” 
and not in the House. Speaker Ctark ruled that in the Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, this bill is to provide the 
Congress. sary authorization for the holding at Washington of an int 
BLANTON. This bill is net on the calendar, is it 2 onal conference to take up all questions relating to interna- 
ROGERS. It certainly is on the Union Calendar. } tional communication. The only question at issue between the 
SPEAKER. It is on the Union Calendar ajority of the Committee on Foreign Affairs and the minority 
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Mr. Speake 
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10 quorum present 
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MONDELL. I move a 
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Whole House on the state of the Union 
BLANTON, Vir. speaker ] 


The gentleman 
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the committee is whether the President shall be 
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confirmation by the Senate the names of the repre- 


: "eOrytl "oy! ‘ 
Tr, we automatically go inte the required to 


UbMmIT Tol 


ought to have ives of the United States to that conference. The minorit 


think we ‘ 
make ‘the 


on this matter. and 1 e committee bases its objection te the bill solely 


Before 1 deal specifically with it I want 
ttention of the House some of the eonsiderations whicl 


upon thai 


point. to eall to i 


from Texas makes the point 


hair thinks no quorum is present me to believe that this conference is of very great importance 
call of the House pe igi: a 

emss wan ordered Mr. BLANTON, Will the gentleman yield for a ques 

’ at Ai. | . . re . . ' 
hen the following Members failed Mr. ROGERS. Not now. This conference will tal , a ! 


“1 the roll, w 


err habe 


rR 
Ke 
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EF l 
Fishet 
e 
ostel 
‘rear 
Muller, 1 
Mull rs M; 
sandy 

franly 
arner 
(iarrett 
(zodwin, N.C, 
Goldfogl 
Goodall 
Goodwin, Ari 
(oodykoont 


Graham, I, 


Hull, low 
ireland 
lefferis 
fohnson, Ky, 
Johnson, Miss. 
Johnson, 8. I 
Johnston, N. ¥, 
Kelley, Mich, 
Kendall 


Kenned Tov 








ak, Pell 


other things, the question of the disposition of the captured Ger 


K Ro man cables. Under the agreement of the Paris conference 
Kenned te Riorda! ; j 

. vhi are quite numerous 
Kiess Robinson, N. C, which a quit y umes 
Kincheloe Robsion, Ky |} portance to the commerch 1 worlkd—were viven to the five 
Kraus Rodenberg | powers, each of which at undivided 


Kreidet Ruwan ultimate disposition of the: 


German cables and of g1 


present OWNS a one fifth 


terest in them. What shall be the 


LaGnardi Sabath ; : 

Langiey Sanders, La. | Tdo not need to « nphasize the creat importance of a wise ans 
Lankford Sanford i to that question 

an Ge. chen” . Another question will be the general one of how the righ 
Little Scully property in submarine cables in peace and in war shall bi 
MeClinti Sells tained and preserved. It was developed at the peace conference 


McGlennon Siegel j . + . : , . 
> , oe ring the war ‘ Fractics no body ¢ 
McKenzi ; and dur ing the wi l th il practi ally 10 ( 1 
MckKeown Slemp authority as to the rights of property in submarine cables in 
McKiniry Smith, Li } 
McKinley Smith, N. ¥ . 


: there was 
sisson 


e and in war 


u 
As an illustration of the length to which Government 





McLane Snyder . ‘ 1) 
McLaughlin, N« steel reat Britain cuL one end of the New York-German Cad a 
eee mteenerson towed that end into Halifax; she cut the other end of the 

inher Stephens, Mis the Eneclish Channel ; we at i amls« End. S&S 
Mann, Il) Stephens, Ohio n the english ¢ hannel and towed that into Land und 

Manstield Stevenson istead of there being a German-American cable, the 1 

Mays Sullivan that action was that there was a Great Britain-Canada 

Mead Swope i 


United States protested, but because tiere was no i 


was obtaimed and 


Moore, Pa 
Moores, Ind Thoma 
Morin Tincher 
Mott Tinkbam 

Mudd Treadwa ' 
Newton, Mo. Vare 
Nicholls, 8, C, Vinson 
Ogden Ward 

Olney Wheeler 
White, Kan: 
Wise 


Taylor, A is rhe ; . : : 
' (ional law on the subject, absolutely no result 
no redress secured. All these questions will be consider bY a 


conference of this kind. 

Then innumerable questions which relate to radio opel 
both in peace and war, will come before this conference m 
munication between vessels at sea, communication between ves 
sels in distress and the shore, questions relating to the regula- 
tions of wave lengths fer wireless purposes, and so forth. (ues- 


tions involving the international use of telegraphs and tek 
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Reed, N. Y. 
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J. W. Woodyara 
Yates 
Young, N. Dak, 


nhones will also be dealt with. 
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fr. JUUI Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Ml LOGGER For a brief question, 

Mr. JUUI I want to ask the gentleman if the cutting off of 

s trans-Atlauuitic cable of which he speaks was done by Eng- 
land before we entered the war or after? 

Mr. ROGERS. Oh, before we entered the war. 

Mr. JUUL. That is different. 

Mr. MILLER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS. I will. 

Mr. MILLER. What are the five powers among which the 
German cables were divided? 

Mr. ROGERS. Great Britain, France, Italy, the United 
States, and Japa 

Mr. MILLER. Japan shares one-fifth? 

Mr. ROGERS. Japan has an undivided fifth part in the 

lle ~ 

It is ry important for this country, very important for the 


civilized world, that these questions should be settled wisely 
und explicitly and as nearly as possible for all time, 


Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman state whether it is neces- 
iry to have legislation enacted to authorize the President to 
call this conference? Does he not have authority now to calla 
onference 

Mr. ROGERS. By the act of March 4, 1913, it was provided 

t no such conference shall be called unless the consent of 
Congress shall first be obtained. 

Mr. WALSH. ‘This involves the negotiation of a treaty, and 


he would have authority to appoint commissioners for that pur- 


pose to consider all these matters, 
Mr. ROGERS. The precedents indicate that the President 
unple authority to appoint representatives to negotiate a 
reaty ; but while the line may sometimes be a narrow one there 
distinetion between the negotiators of a treaty and gentle- 
eh who come together to form an international conference. 
Mr. WALSH. Eventually will not these matters subject to 
conference have to be determined by a treaty ? 
‘iv. ROGERS. This conference will fail of its purpose if it 


not succeed in drafting some sort of an instrument that 
will ultimately be the basis of a treaty. It is for that very rea- 
son that the majority of the Committee on Foreign Affairs feels 
that it is extremely important to have confirmed by the Senate 
the nominations of the President 


(LOeN 


Mr. RAMSEYER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS. Certainly, 

Mr. RAMSEYER. More important than the rights in the 
Ger cables now divided among the five great powers, if 
seems to me, is the matter of more adequate facilities in the 


ies 101 


communication I understand that the com- 
handicapped by the inadequacy of international 


Wi of cab 
mercial world i 


unication 


comn 
Mr. ROGERS. That is true, and one reason for that fact is 
that the rights of property are not protected now. If men who 


sh to invest money in a cable company were sure their rights 
of property therein would be taken care of in time of war they 


ikl be more interested in undertaking such an enterprise. 
Mr. RAMSEYER. That is one of the problems to be consid- 
red" 
Mr. ROGERS. That is one of the problems to be considered 
t this conference 
Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mir. ROGERS. 1 will yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 
Mr. DENISON I would like to ask who is to participate 
conference *? 
Mr. ROGERS All of the Entente powers. At this stag 
\ I te powers will be ited. 
M ENISOD Why 
M ROGERS I suppose for the same reasons that have 
of the commissioners at Paris. They are 
ho epared at the present time to take the hostile powers into 
co bil ‘ i 
Vir. TEMPLI Mr. Ch rentle eld‘ 
Mr. ROGERS. Yes 
\I EMPLI Have « plo autiol bes resumed be 
‘ ientent powel nel pow vith wl ar 
i war? 
ROGERS They have ne he resumed with eithe 
Germany or Austria-Hungary. 
Mr. DENISON Mr. Chairman, will the gent] i ield? 
Mr. ROGERS Yes 
\I DENTSON I did not have in mind the enemy nations, 
I had in mind the great neutral nations not involved in 
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Mr. ROGERS. I think I was mistaken in my previous 
swer. The neutral nations are, I understand, to be includ 
this invitation. 

Mr. DENISON, Could not this question be handled by 
league of nations, which is coming into power pretty soon? 

Mr. ROGERS. I am frank to say that I believe it would } 


better handled by this conference than by the leagu 
nations. 

Mr. DENISON. I would like to know why, but I shall 
take the gentleman's time, 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. Mr. Chairman, will the gent 
yield? 

Mr. ROGERS. Yes. 


Mr. WHITE of Maine. In connection with the questio 
to whom the invitation may be extended to attend this 
ference, that is a matter wholly within the discretion o 
President. 

Mr. ROGERS. Yes. 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. Is there any reason why he ¢; 
also, if he sees fit, invite the powers with whom we have 
at war? 

Mr. ROGERS. Under this resolution he can invite wl 
powers he sees fit to invite, but my understanding is 
intends to exclude the Central Powers. 

I have been trying to emphasize the importance of tl 
ference, because it seems to me that on that element of 
tance depends to a considerable extent the propriety 
amendment of the committee requiring confirmation 
Senate. Of course, gentlemen are familiar in this House 
the extent to which confirmations by the Senate are necess 
For example, there are 10,825 post offices in the United s 
nominations of postmasters to which must be confirmed 
Senate. Among these great post offices which are inch 
that enumeration are the post office at Riverdale, a fe 
to the northeast, carrying a salary of $1,000 a year: tle 
office at Kensington, beyond Chevy Chase, with a sa 
$1,200 a year; Mount Rainier, in the northeast, with 
of $1,100 a year; Forest Glen, where the girls’ school is, \ 
salary of $1,600 a year; Hyattsville, with a salary of S1 
year; Gaithersburg, with a salary of $1,600 a year; 
Spring, with a salary of $1,400. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentlemuai 

Mr. ROGERS. May I go on for just a moment? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I just want to ask the gentleman il: 


phrase here. I want to know whether that is an inno, 
bills of that kind? 
Mr. ROGERS. I will deal fully with that in a moment. I 


have not been able to get the exact number of appointme: 
tified to the Senate for confirmation since President Wils: 
oflice in 1913; but in the Sixty-third Congress there wi 
10,000 such appoiniments, in the Sixty-fourth Congres 
were over 12,000 such appointments, and the best esti 
I can make for the Sixty-fifth Congress is that there \ 
thing like 25,000 such appointments. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. ROGERS. I can not yield just now. They in 
masters of the first, second, and third class; they includ 
officers from second lieutenant to a four-star gene 
include naval officers from cnsign up to an admiral 
clude consuls of the eighth class and secretaries of 








up 


class, 
Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman y 
Mr. ROGERS. Yes. 
Mr. FLOOD. Is it not a fact that the Constitution 


Mr. ROGERS. I aim coming to the Constitution in a 


Mr. FLOOD. But I want to ask the gentleman a que 

Mr. ROGERS. I want to show what the facts are. |! 
my hand a book showing the nominations from the 
Department which must be confirmed by the Senat 
book showing nominations from the Department 0 
many of which must be confirmed by the Senate, are 


volume submitted to this Congress in 1913 by the © 
Cominission showing the officers of the Governmen! 
be confirmed by the Senate. This book contains soi 
120 pages of the finest possible type, though it excluce 
und Navy officers. In other words, there are tens of 
of positions under the Government which to fill law 
President must have the confirmation of the Senate. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman p 
ask him a question there? 


Mr. ROGERS. I can not yield just now. 

Mr. FLOOD. But the gentleman has an hour. 

Mr. ROGERS. I will yield a little later. I ; 
from the Constitution of the United States itself. a 





IN1e. 


‘ovides that 





“tion 2. of the Constitution of the United States 


the President— 


irticle LI, 


advice and consent of the Senate, to 
of the Senators present concur; and 


have power, by and with the 
treaties, provided two-third 


hall nominate and, by and with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
hall appoint ambassaders, ether public ministers and consuls, | 
of the Supreme Court, and all other officers of the United States | 


and which 
vest the ap 
President 


appointments are 
l! be established by law; but 
ntment of such inferior officers 

, in the courts of law r in the he 


herein otherwise provided for 
the Congress may by law 
1s they think proper in the 
ds of department 
that 


l 
Lite 


under 


shall 


office! 
President and 


inferior officers 


words, the presumption is 
appointed by 

the Senate, but in the 
the pleasure of Congress the au 
1 the President to make such appointments 
1¢ majority of the committee regard this 


communication 


other 


nited States shall be 


every 


case of 
horit 


ontfirmed b 
Lit \ by conte rre a 
alone. 
forthcoming in 
conference as a important on 
willing to belittle the character 
] the United States at that conference 
the President alone may appoint them. We do not regar 
as “inferior officers.” Therefore we want to have them 
irmed by the We believe that such a require! 
in additional prestige to them; 
greit view of the magnitude and diversit 
uestions coming up at that that the very best 
to be found in the United States shall be appointed We 
this will encourage the selection of the 
men. 
Mr. TILSON 
Mr. ROGERS. 
. TILSON., 
pointment of a 
tment to be 
‘Mir. ROGERS. Yes. 
\ir. TILSON. Has there been any specific law passed by Con- 
ss authorizing such officers to be appointed without confirm: 
by the Senate? 
ROGERS. I will cite such a law in a moment. 
Mr. TILSON. Then, if it should be determined that these are 
ecrior officers, who should not have the approval of the Senate, 
d not we, in this act at least, specify that may be 
inted without the confirmation of the Senate? 
Ir. ROGERS. I think that is a very strong point. Such a 


very 


e 4} ¥ ; 
not of the officers 


by sayin: 


represent 


senate 


ent 
result we believe also that 
importance, in 
conference, 
that amendmen 
best 
Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield’ 
Yes, 

Has the Congress by law ever authorized the 
class of officers that would permit the ap 

: 


made without the confirmation of the Senate? 


they 


tion was illustrated in the matter of post-office appoint- 
nts From the foundation of the Government until 1872 
ry postmaster was subject to confirmation by the Senate. 


in 1872 the Congress passed a law providing w 

fourth and fifth class postmasters, who were deemed by 
inferior officers within the language of 
nstitution, might be appointed by the President alone, but 
tinuing the requirement that first, second, and third 
timasters must be confirmed by the Senate. 

Mr. TILSON. And in the case of appointment of officers in 

ite war was it not specifically provided by law that 

ers might be appointed without the confirmation of 


eress to he 


class 


those 
the 
ROGERS. That is true; and that is another illustration 
the same situation. 
Mr. FLOOD. Will the gentleman now yield‘ 
Ir. ROGERS. I yield to the gentleman from 
Mr. FLOOD. I would like to ask the gentleman how 
he has across of acts of Congress requiring the 

to submit nominations for appointment of delegate 
‘rnational conference to the Senate for confirmation‘ 
ROGERS. I have read the report of the gentleman from 
ubmitted yesterday, and the gentleman has 
fully and, I think, very accurately set forth the facts 

curd. I think since the beginning of the 


ve been something like 32 cases or 35 cases which have 





Virgini 

many 
come 
T 
I whik h was 


‘ . , , 
Govern 


contirmed by the Senate and several hundred cases hich 
been confirmed by the Senate. 
FLOOD. The gentleman did not catch my question I 


. i“ 
n how many acts of Congress he had discovered that 
red the President to submit his nominaticns to the Senate, 
many times the President had acted— 
ROGERS. It is the provision of the Constitution itself 
requires confirmation by the Senate, unless Congress ex- 
itly relieves the President from the ne essity. 
therefore, unnecessary. 
Now, the question is, 
regarded as inferior officers, 
d his expert on this question testified that something like a 


Such a law 





‘Treaty was likely to result and ought to result from the delibera- 


is of the conference. The Secretary of State testified that 
representatives of the United States would probably be 
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paid. 
believed in paying men, so that you could keep a tight rein 
them. 


| 
| 


tives 


terest, and a 
conferences shall be held 
international 
it has been 
he could even 
viewpoint, why should not we all 
in the character of the perso! 


conference? 


to what 


before they can go 
class postmaster or a 
confirmation by the Senate, I submit that 


by our 
liminary 
The 
of our ministers to negotiate the 


days of peace have come, 


gentlemen, whether these men ought to 
soth the Secretary of State 


re 








He said he did not believe in 


voluntary service; th: 


So these men are going to be paid, and they are 


to represent the United States for an indeterminate peri 
probably for several months. I submit that for these ré 
and in view of the magnitude of the interests at stake and 
importance of the United States of the issues to be taken 
is not fair to the country not to require that these repr 


on the part of the United States should be confir 


the Senate. I am willing to go further, gentlemen. I am 

to say that whenever we authorize in Congress an int 
ional conference th representati Ss o that confer 

to be contirmed by the Senate. There is no disposit m on 


part and, I think, no disposition on the part of my colle: 
| on the committee to nag or hamper or harass the Presider 
am willing to put this issue on the very bread ground 


matters of fundamental impertance to the 


our poliey for roing to he present 
nternational 


tive branch of the Government 


years to come, 


are 


conference, it is right and proper t 
should have a hand it 


egisli 


ing who the representatives of the country should be to ne 
tiate with the delegates of the other nations of the world. 





put it on that broad ground. 
1913 has 


direct interest, in 


men, let us 
Congress since said the legislative branch has 

determining what internat 
Up to 19183 the President 
eonferences as he saw fif Since 19135, as I 
to authorize th 
invitation. Having thus 
the more indicate our 


eould 


necessary for Congress » call 


issue the indicated! 
inte 
nel of our representatives to 
Mr. JOUUL. Will the gentleman yield just briefly? 

Mr. ROGERS. I will yield for 
Mr. JUUL. I want to ask the 
extent did the legislative 


a question. 


branch of the 
ions in Paris? 


Mr. ROGERS. They had absolutely nothing 


Mr. Chairman, I think that Congress ought to pass a st 
if it is 
Constitution it 
he is a 
submit 


believe that under 
President, wl 


necessary—though I do not 
requiring the 
Republican President or a 
his representatives to negotiate treaties to the S 
forth. [Applause.]} If we 
second lieutenant or an ensign only 


is necessary 
Democratic President 
appoint 
issues affecti 
welfare of the 
commissioners at 

consideration by the 
Senate should at least 


and such as 


five 


future world, those passed 
Paris, ought to have 

Senate of the U 
had voice in 
peace of Paris. 


some 


have the seles 


Let us see whether it is not a wise time for the Congres 
assert its own prerogatives. [Applause.} In war days, 
tlemen, this House, regardless of part loyalty y 


precedented powers to the President of the United Stat 
have no fault to tind with that of procedur I 
pated in that policy. 1 hat policy. But 
iz to contin 

from tl 


to exert? 


course 
pproved ot 
are we gol 
subtract 


President ev power and 


which we under the 


ery 





Constitution ought 


I submit that that ver) sue is linked up in the hal 
words of the committee amendmen It is true 

ast appointments by tl President to negotiates eaties 
not generally been confirmed by the Senate. On the 
hand, it is also true that our delegates to purchase I 
that our delegates to negotiate the Treaty of Ghent, whi 
the War of 1812, that our delegates to represet he | 
States in settling the Alabama claims, were all confirux 


Senate. President 


the And it is also true that 
President Adams, the elder, President Jefferson, President 
President John Quincy Adams, and President G 
thought that it was worth while to have the Sanction a 
proval of the Senate .of the United State 
forth to negotiate treaties of peace. Whether or not 
be in the President, I believe a President should 
probably would welcome, the assistance of the 
strengthens his own hands; it makes his position stronce 
Referring to the question of the gentleman from I! 
{[Mr. Juv], I firmly believe that from the President 
standpoint it was one of the most grievous mistakes he 


Son, 


' For = 
perore tney s¢« 
thy 
welco! 


Senate 


made not to submit to the Senate the names of the commissio: 
Repub! 


to negotiate the Paris treaty. [Applause on the 
side.} I believe that he would have heen in an infil 
stronger position if he had done that. LI believe tha 


befor 


gentleman from Massachuset 
Governmer 
have anything to do with the selection of the men who sat wit 
the other nat 


pited States 


{Applause 











w have been ratified if that procedure had been 


ed {nd so, gentlemen, I am perfectly willing, as I say, 
t this question on broad grounds. Let us say to-day that 
e will not only authorize the holding of an international con- 
ere hereafter, but we will also have a voice in this Capitol, 





} Bi Chamber, as to who shall be the representatives 
Me nited States at that conference. 
Mr. Ch an, I reserve the balance of my time. [Applause.] 


Vl} c 


HAIRMAN., The gentleman from Massachusetts has 
(| 28S minutes and reserves the balance of his hour. The 
in fro Virginia [Mr. FrLoop] is recognized for an 

yur i:Appla eC. | 
Mr. FLOOD, Mr. Chairman, there are many features of this 
ill that commend themselves to me. It carries quite a large 
propriation for a matter of this kind, but as Republicans are 
he hal of making large appropriations, I do not know 
tempt should be made to amend it in that particular, 

tempt could not succeed in this House. 

Phere are many features of this bill that will commend them 
lves to the consideration of those interested in the future 
STes ind deyelopment of this country. The bill as intro- 
| (| by the gentleman from Massachusetts |[Mr. Rogers] con- 
ll those features. I do not think the bill itself is suffi- 
it y well drawn to carry out the ideas and purpose that the 
bill aims at, and I believe if the bill does pass without some 
unendments other than those put upon it by the 
( mittee « oreign Affairs the appropriation will fail to 
out the purposes which the State Department has in view. 
13 I think, Mr. Chairman, that this bill is obnoxious to every 
r-minded American, whatever be his politics, by reason of 
mendment which the committee put in it. That amend- 
t is requirement that the President shall appoint dele- 


to this international canference only by and with the ad- 
It will result in 





consent of the Senate. It is unusual. 
g D se; no good can come from it. It springs from 
b partisan politics. Applause on the Democratic 
| violates the Constitution, which Members of this 
Ho ire sworn to uphold and maintain, 
Mr. KNUTSON. What particular section? 
Mr. FLOOD. I will tell you after a while if you will wait 


There is lots in the Constitution you never dreamed of. 
But 1 gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. RoGcers], in an- 
{o my question, or in attempting to answer it, evaded the 


issue. I asked him if he could put his fingers upon an 
ince whe the laws of Congress had required the Presi- 
» subn for the advice and consent of the Senate, the 


f gentlemen he had appointed to conferences of this 
d. He could not do it, and he can not do it, because in all the 


es of the 


history of this Congress, from its first organization down to this 
, it has never attempted to that extent to invade the preroga- 

ive of the Executive. [Applause on the Democratic side. ] 
rhe gel man says there are precedents for this. I say there 
re no precedents for it. This is an act of Congress requiring the 
President, if it goes through, to submit his nominations to the 


Senate. Presidents in the past have done so and they have not 
1ey bave acted according to their judgment, accord 
wishes in the matter, and without compulsion or 
Can not gentle- 


done so: tl 
their 
empted compulsion on the part of Congress. 


ing to 


en see the distinction? Washington named some commission 

s und sent their names to the Senate for confirmation, but he 
nal numbers and numbers of commissioners whose names he 
did not send to the Senate for confirmation. [Applause on the 
Wemocratic side, } 

Mr. KNUTSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

ir. FLOOD. Yes; I yield. 

Ir. KNUTSON, I wish to ask the gentleman if peace com- 
s had ever been appointed prior to this last one without 
been confirmed by the Senate? 

\l | LOOD., ] see there is something be sides the Constitu- 

rentleman does not know. In only one instance in the 
history o country has a peace commission been sent to 
the & e for confirmation by that body. [Applause on the 
Democrat sid In every other single instance our commis- 
sioners appointed to negotiate peace after war have been ap- 
pointed bv the President without the advice and consent of 
t] senate. 

I ppose that President MeclIxinley and his course and his 
judginent and his patriotism would appeal to the majority 
whip. He appointed a peace commission to negotiate peace 
between this country and Spain in 1898, and he did not send 
it to the Senate for confirmation. [Applause on the Democratic 
si | In 1848, when we negotiated peace with Mexico, the 

imes of the peace commissioners were not sent to the Senate 


for confirmation, 


Only in one instance were the names of com 
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missioners to negotiate peace treaties sent to the Senat« 
confirmation ; President Madison did send the names of his ¢. 
missioners appointed to the Ghent peace conference to the s 
ate for confirmation. But that is the only time, and it sin 
demonstrates the point that I was making—that the Cons 
tion has left this matter with the President. 

If the President, as the gentleman from Massachusetts 
ROGERS } would welcome the advice of the Senate, 
President can get it by sending the names of his appoint 
the Senate for their advice and consent. But there never 
been a case in the history of this Government in which ( 
gress has undertaken by law to require the President 
the names of such appointees to the Senate for confirn 
or rejection. 

Mr. ROGERS. The Constitution requires it, as I explained 

Mr. FLOOD. The gentleman knows that the constitut 
idea he advanced here has been exploded in this country 
nearly a hundred years. [Applause on the Democratic 
The gentleman knows he would not ordinarily underta] 
maintain such a proposition, and he knows that the Constii 
of the United States vests executive functions in the Presid 
and he exercises all of them without restriction except vy 
the Constitution itself restrains him. The Constitutior vest 
the President absolutely the uncontrolled and uncontro 
authority to appoint all agents of every kind to deal wit! 
international relations, except that ambassadors, public 1 
ters, and consuls must be appointed by and with the advi: 
consent of the Senate. No one will contend that the delk 
to the international conference which this bill provides fo 
either ambassadors, public ministers, or consuls, and the 
no one should contend for a power in Congress to control h 
cretion in the naming of such delegates. [Applause on the DD) 
cratic side. ] 

The Constitution requires the President to submit treati 
the Senate, which are ratified by a vote of two-thirds of the 
ate. It requires the President, in dealing with our foreign 
tions, to submit to the Senate for their confirmation the no1 
tions of ambassadors, public ministers, and consuls; and ou 
of that the President's power over our international relation 
uncontrolled and uncontrollable by any other body in this ¢ 
erninent, 

I believe the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Temi 
distinguished member of this committee, a distinguishe 
fessor on political science, will agree with me about that | 
gentleman from Massachusetts |Mr. Rogers] attempts to 
pare these delegates with third and second and first class | 
masters. ‘The Constitution requires the nomination of an « 
be submitted the Senate unless the law declare 
minor oflicers and stipulates that they need not be so subn 
But these delegates are not officers. Since the foundati: 
the Government there have been over 600 sets of such de! 
appointed, and no one has ever suggested that they were o 
in the meaning of Article IT, section 2, of the Constitutio: 
one has been found willing to stand for such a propositio) 
it was advanced here to-day. So it must be clear to Mei 
that there is absolutely no constitutional authority ju 
this amendment. 

Now, let us see about the precedent that the gentleman 
Massachusetts [Mr. Rogers] has referred to. Some of the 1! 


says, 


’ 
LO to 





dents have sent the names of commissioners to the Sena 
ratification. Many of them did it, but very many more di 
There have been in the history of this country 385 instanc 


which these nominations for appointment have been se! 
Presidents to the Senate for confirmation. There have b 
tween 500 and 600 cases in which the appointments hav: 
made without reference to the Senate. 

Mr. JUUL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 

Mr. FLOOD. Yes; very briefly. 

Mr. JUUL. I want to ask the gentleman if it is not li 
ion that it would have been for the best interests of thi: 
try if the legislative branch of the Government and the I’ 
dent had worked more closely together than has been tl 
for the past couple of years? 

Mr. FLOOD. I do not agree with the gentleman tli: 
legislative and executive branches of this Government hay 
acted together in the last couple of years, at least pri 
May 19 last. It may have been if the President had flat 
the vanity of some of the Republican Senators [applause or 
Democratic side] by putting them upon the peace commis 
that treaty which the world desires and which America «i 
would have been ratified before now. [Applause on the D 
cratie side.] 

sut I say you are doing a thing that is partisan, and mn 
but partisan. It has no other It can accomplis! 


purpose, 








iolates the Constitution, and it is simply an affront, 
. dignified and brave affront, to the great President o 
ed States. \ppliuse on the Democratic side. ] 

ot believe the Senate will for a moment think of vo 
easure through. But to get back to what the gentlema1 
Massachusetts [Mr. Rogers] called precedents. All the 
lents who sent appointments to the Senate for confirma 
ive also made appointments without confirmation. Wash 

lid it, Adams did it, Jefferson did it, Madison did it 
oe did it, the younger Adams did it in 22 cases, and neve 
ut one to the Senate for its approval. 
! will name some later Presidents whose actions and 
patriotism may appeal more strongly to gentlemen 0! 
r side of the House than the great fathers of the Re 
do The immortal Lincoln during his term of office 
ed 18 such commissions. Not a single one was sel to 
ate for ratification Surely gentlemen on that side will 
their votes condemn a practice that Lincoln approved 
the great general who won the War between the States 
hose memory is honored by the people I represent, b 

the hour of victory he acted like a soldier and a man, 
ted 55 such commissions and did not send the names of 


elegates on a single one 


of these commissions to the Senate 
use. ] 

entleman from Massachusetts [Mir. Rocers] says the 

ents of the American commissioners in the Alabam 
on case were sent to the Senate for ratification. The 
un is mistaken. The names of the representatives who 
uted for us in the Alabama case were not sent to the 
for confirmation. Hayes sent but two, Garfield none, 
one or two, Harrison one or two, and McKinley ah, 
ntleman from Illinois [Mr. JuuL] says it would have been 
if the President of the United States had let the Senate 

pon the nomination of his peace commissioners—M 
did not do it; and what is more, out of a great number 
ppointments of commissioners to make treaties and to 
dt just such conferences as this, McKinley never referred 
one to the Senate. [Applause on the Democratic 


MASON Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will yield 

ioment for an interruption 

FLOOD. No; I can not yield just a moment. Let the 
eman get time from the gentleman from Massachusetts 


ROG I 3 | 


MASON It was just question. I will get time from 
ROGERS, 
KLOOD, Oh, they say they want to get the President 
to Congress. They want to hold the big stick over the 
nt. President Roosevelt made a great number of thes 
ments and never sent a single ene of them to the Senate. 
use on the Democratic side.] Taft did the same thing. 
ointed my friend from Virginia [Mr. MonvraGcuve] to two 
\merican conferences of great imporiance. He never 
of them to the Senate, and not since the year 1891 
ingle one of the appointments by Presidents of the 
States to positions of this kind been sent to the Senate 
nfirmation. 
GOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 


FOOD) i have just been looking over the gentleman's 

I do not claim to have very much information in regar 
ject, and that is the reason why I want to ask the ge 
question 


LOOD. Yes 

GOOD lL notice on page 6 of the report the genitlemai 
hat John Jay and Thomas Pinkney and Rufus King 
n Quincy Adams and CGC. C. Pinkney and John Marshall 
es Monroe and Robert R. Livingston and Albert Galla 
many others were appointed by the United States to 
negotiations between 1789 and 1888, and those that 
aumed, with a number of others, were confirmed b he 


rLOOD Yes. 
GOOD. Why was that? 
hLOOD. That was because, for some reason satis 
iimself, the President saw fit to send those names to 
senate, In some instances they characterized them by 
to indicate that they were public ministers, and som« 
hot; but in every instance every President who sent ap 
‘its to the Senate also named commissioners without 
nding them to the Senate. [Applause on the Democratic 
! Not a single President from Washington down to Wilson 
ever failed to do that. 
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tinction Was ide in som 

Mr. ELOOD. I say it was 
think he would accom} sh 
is no compulsion of law: ere 
tution. There can be no compul 
the voluntary act of the Preside 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Cl 

Mr. FLOOD. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON I \\ ( 
tion I was not he ! the 
| Mr ROGERS spoke : ( or¢ 
came ] 

If I understand his rigl 
\ to asl there are precede 

vs that the weight of precedent 

Mr. FLOOD. No, sir; I do n 
lutel no precedent for th im 

here by act of Conegrs SS, na 
has been required to send to th 
na s of delegates who should deal 
I say there have been number 
of his Owl volition has e i¢ 


vastly greater number of ¢: 


Ir. CANNON. They 


\ 
\ 


. 
‘I 


Ir. FLOOD 


Wants 


no prece 


] 


ne that 


sidents have sent such 


Ih he 


nly 


a) 


I 


The President 


He can do it 


’ T } . i* 
| o be nla 


slit 


dent for Congr 


OVO eases the 


Iv. Chairman, how mu 


he CHAIRMAN. Theg 


Mr. EVANS of Nebrask: 


\ 


vote down this proposition, 


i? 


ir. FLOOD. No; I 
hope there will be enough members 
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take it up and 


the bill upon its merits. I can see nothing but ] 
this proposition. 
If v » want to establish policy, let bring 
it for all such cases and not one particular ca S 
the Presid If yo inde ke to pass gene} 
cable to all cases, you Will shov youl faith in \ ll 
tio! power aha your incerity and courag b { 
cunendment on here is partisan politics I believe in 
ship. I believe in the virile kind of partisanship of « 
CLARK and ex Speake r CANN who will do everythi 
power honorably ana justly, inl House ad ou 
place the men and measures © heir political faith 
of this Government. }Applau | L believe in he pa 
of the Speaker of this House i auiways path 
members of his party, but who always decides questi 
here fairly and honestly and thout reference to p 
tage. [Applause.] It h: eli partisal Vho in all 
world, in every field « h progres have le 
Wherever contlict: opi have determined 1 
nd actions of men there l-equipped ] n 
the guiding power and co! force for good 
national affairs are ho ] even wholese 
In these affairs nerica I nad toget 
\ this House did not il partisanship. I 
d of reconstruction ‘ similar rule, 
be or the good and the ( the country {Ap] 
appeal to gentleme! it ot to vote 1 this 
simply because it W rep ted b Republi 
You can point if no purpose ent discou sy to ¢ 
Pre ell lie is a erent Pr ( self poised und 
mest and able, brilliant and patriotic in guarding 
eS Ameri and of hut t he has won his 
| ris of the people not onl f tl count but of 
\ rid ippl: use], and t ry here | Ss look 
the foremost man and ‘ st states) ‘ } 
ceneration | Applause. | 
Mr. Chairman, how much tim have I rem: 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has 251 
Mr. FLOOD. I reserve the ren: le 
MESSAGE FR : 
The committee informal ( i M 
chair as Speaker pro tempor 
\ message from the Net ! Mir. ¢ cl 0 0 
announced that the Senate had passed bill of the fo 
in which the concurren t House of Repres 


ret 


yuu eto 





Le 
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S. 2716. An aet to relieve the estate of Thomas H. Hall, de- 
eensed, late postmaster at Panacea, Fla., and the bondsmen of 


suid Thomas H. Hall of the payment of money alleged to have | 


been misappropriated by a clerk in said office. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with- 
ut amendment bills of the following titles: 

H. R.3388. An act providing for the disinterment and removal 
of the remains of the infant child Norman Lee Molzahn from 
ithe temporary burial site in the District of Columbia to a per- 
nanent burial place: 

H.R. 5007, An act granting citizenship to certain Indians; 

H.R. 2452. An act for the relief of Charles A. Carey; and 


E, i. fon \n act for the relief of Susie Currier. 


nendments the bill (H. R. 9205) making appropriations to | 


: deficiencies in appropriations for the fiscal year ending 

June 30, 1920, and prior years, and for other purposes, in which 

the concurrence of the House of Representatives was requested. 
CONFERENCE ON INTERNATIONAL COMMUNICATION, 

The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. ROGERS Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mason]. [Applause.] 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, I did not intend to take any 
part in this diseussion, although I voted for the amendment. 
[ rose simply to explain what my distinguished colleague on 
the committee {Mr. Froop] seemed to think a very material 
thing, that President McKinley did not send the names of the 
Spanish War peace commissioners to the Senate for ratification. 
[ happened to be a Member of the Senate at that time, before I 
was promoted to this House, and I happen to know something 
about what was done at that time, and I assume that other 
Presidents acted in the same way. It will be remembered that 
President McKinley appointed men who under the rules of the 
Senate would need no confirmation. There is a rule there 
which covers that. The President of the United States ap- 
pointed’ Mr. Frye, of Maine; Cushman K. Davis, who, as I 
remember, was chairman of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions of the Senate: and Senator, now Justice, Gray, of Dela- 
ware, a Democrat Every man in the Senate knew who was to 
be appointed, and every man, under the rules of the Senate, 
would naturally vote for his confirmation. In other words, 
while President McKinley did not ask for the consent, he did 
ask for the advice of the Senate. 

I call the attention of the gentleman from Virginia | Mr. 
Loop] to the fact that on the 4th of March, 1913, in the last 
act signed by President Taft, when this desire of the Executive 
to usurp the power of Congress had been growing so much, 
Congress demanded that hereafter in the appointment of these 
commissions it should be done only by authority of law. That 
s the only reason this bill is here, because we are giving au- 
thority of law. We are asking to have these men confirmed by 
the Senate. Just think of it. They are to lay the foundation 
for a treaty which involves a course of conduct not only be- 
tween the Allies of the Entente, but eventually to make a treaty 
for all of these great powers. 

Is it not fair that the legislative branch should be consulted? 
You say it is without a precedent. Even if it is, the gentleman 
at the White House is also without a precedent. He is the only 
President who ever appointed himself on a commission. He is 
the only man who ever assumed to act for himself on a com- 
missior He is the only man who ever appointed himself on a 
peace commission and turned down the legislative branch and 
turned down every other branch of Government and every man 
of every political faith who did not agree with him in the con- 
ference at Paris. It is printed in the record that when the 
question came up and it was proposed that the parliaments of 
ihe several countries, including Great Britain and all the Allies, 

well as our own Congress, should be consulted and have 
something to say about the appointment of the delegates to the 
assembly and to the council of the league of nations, the Presi- 
dent of the United States opposed it, leaving it entirely for the 
Crowns and the President to make those appointments, and his 
opposition defeated the right of the legislative branch of the 
Governinents to be consulted, although two members of the com- 
mission spoke openly in favor of it. In other words, new con- 
ditions impose new duties, and the new condition here is that 
you have a gentleman in the White House who assumes to act 
entirely without precedent, just as he has acted in the peace 
commission; and we are simply saying now that in the selection 
of these commissioners who are to go out and formulate great 
political plans and policies of the Government of the United 
States, involving not only our own country but every other 
country, the bureau which passes up these names to the Presi- 
dent shall have their action reviewed by the Senate of the 
United States. [Applause,] 





| 
| 
| 


j 
| 


| members of the committee, in considering this bill J 





— a % 





The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has « 1 


Mr. ROGERS. I yield tive minutes to the gentlema, 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Grawam]. 
Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman an 


troubled about the constitutional question that has heen 
and which was so ably argued by the gentleman from \ 
[Mr. FLoop]. If this were the negotiation of a treaty. 
would be great force in the position which he has stated, 
I have read this bill it is a bill intended to gather infor 
upon great subjects, which information may become ¢] 


|} upon which a treaty may be negotiated. ‘There is not 1 


vy, | 20 this bill providing for this conference as to the maki 
Che message also announced that the Senate had passed with | 


treaty. But we are confronted at this day with great an 
questions as to communication through the air and thro 


| sea, and how they shall be regulated to best promote t] 


ests of all nations. 

Surely the Congress of the United States may by 
provide a commission that will gather this informatior 
will become a basis upon which treaties may be negoti: 
the President in the appointment of commissioners fo; 
purpose. Read the first section of the act, it is very shor 

That the President of the United States be, and he is h 
quested and authorized in the name of the Government of the | 
States to call, in his discretion, an international conference to 
in Washington, and to appoint, by and with the advice and con 
the Senate, representatives to participate therein, to conside: 
national aspects of communication by telegraph, telephone, cab! 
less telephone, and wireless telegraphy, and to make recommend 
with a view to providing the entire world with adequate faci 
international communication on a fair and equitable basis. 

Wherein is a single prerogative of the President the 
United States invaded by the enactment of that law? Has no} 
Congress the right to gather information in whatever 1 ne 
it may choose to exercise its power? Is not the subject big 
enough one and sufficiently pressing at this time to cause Cor 
gress to act and call attention to this subject and as! 
President to do what? Why, request the President—inost re- 
spectfully done—authorize the President—most respectfully 
worded—in his discretion, to convene this conference in Wuash- 
ington for the purpose of considering this great measure. Sur 
no man can say that any constitutional right or prerogatiy: 
invaded by the adoption of such a law as this. [Applaus 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Tempe]. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of th: 
mittee, the point to which attention has been so forcibly 
by my colleague from Pennsylvania [Mr. GraHam] is on 
is well worthy of our consideration. This conference is « 
for the preparation of material on which to base a treat 
is not. If it has nothing to do with international affairs or 
with the preparation of a treaty, it has something to do 
the internal affairs. Of course, however, no one will se! 
contend that it has nothing to do with international af 
Its sole purpose is to consider international communi: 
whether by wireless, submarine cable, or otherwise, i! 
volving perhaps the use of land telegraphs wholly with 
jurisdiction of one Government if they are used in conn 
with international communication by wireless or cable. 

Congress passed a law in 1913 which provided that the ! 
tive shall not extend or accept any invitation to partici] 
any international conference or congress without first | 
specific authority of law to do so. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEMPLE. For a question. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Before that law was passed the Pr 
could appoint commissioners of any kind. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Presidents had been doing so. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Can the gentleman give the reas 
that law was passed, why the President’s power was curt: 

Mr. TEMPLE. One of the reasons was that frequentl) 
conferences or congresses were called, and if they were to 
in this country the question arose whether it was not ou! 
to incur some expense in hospitably entertaining the 1! gl 
delegates who accepted the invitation, and also, in sendit ul 
own representatives abroad, whether we ought not to pa) 
expenses or salaries. So it did happen sometimes that 
tions extended without authority pretty nearly required Cov= 





to pass appropriations, That was all done previous to the t° 

. . . 2 5 , ! 
ministration of the man who is now President. March 4, lay 
was the day he came in. It was the experience of Conzress 
wo 


previous to that time, not in any one administration or 1! 
but in many, that suggested the idea of having Congress ass 
the authority for such conventions before they were ealled. 
Mr. WELTY, Would it interrupt the gentleman if T aske 
a question? 


co 
' ] 
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ir. TEMPLE. No; I will yield to the gentleman. 
WELTY. Did Congress ever have reason to protest 
ainst any appointments of delegates to conferences made by 
resident other than the fact that expenses were incurred? 
\ir. TEMPLE. I have not in mind every case that happened. 
were several hundred appointments made. But I do 
that the question had arisen whether the President had 
ght to make such appointments without sending the names 
he appointees to the Senate for confirmation. 
the CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
in has expired. 
Ir. ROGERS. 
-ontieman., 
\ir. TEMPLE. The President has recognized the authority of 
Congress to place this restriction on the calling of these con- 
The Secretary of State called the attention of the 
President to the law, which, of course, the President knew very 
|, on September 4, 1919, as follows: 
I’RESIDENT : 
the course of the discussions in the council of five, regard 
« disposition to be made of German cables, the following agre« 
is reached : 
i principal and allied and associated 
irrange for the convoking of an international congress to con 
i! international aspects of communication by land telegraphs, 
ond wireless telegraphy, and to make recommendations to the 
; concerned with a view to providing the entire world with ade 
ilities of this nature on a fair and equitable basis.” 
rn that the four principal Allies, namely, Great Britain, France, 
ind Japan, have accepted, in principle, the’ guggestion to me 
Vashington during October next, or at such later date may be 
ent to them, for the purpose of making a study of the entire 
ications problem in all its aspects, which would include a con 
mn of the broader activities of the international telegraph and 
otelegraph unions of the interallied radio commission. I am 
d that the proposed conference offers a rare opportunity not only 
ovice the entire world with adequate facilities of this nature on a 
wl equitable basis, but to promote world peace, mutual unde! 
ind fellowship arising from a communications system free 
wcial privileges and placing each part of the world in immedi 
tact with every other part. 
Ixecutive being prohibited by 


\j 


Mv. Chairman, I yield five minutes more to 


ons. 


iS 


powers shall as 


soon as 


as 


con- 


a provision of the deficien: 


od March 4, 1913, from extending an invitation of this nature |} 
specific authority of law, I have the honor to request that, 
you approve, this matter be laid before Congress for its de- 
s to whether it wil! authorize the extension of the formal in 
and will provide the appropriation of $75,000, Which it is 
will be required for United States representation in this in 
onal conference. 


| tfully submitted. 
MENT OF STATE, 
Washington, September 4, i291. 
On September 10, 1919, the President sent the following com 
tion to Congress: 
Senate and House of Representatives: 
iew of the provision contained in the deficiency act approved 
1, 1913, that “ hereafter the Executive shall not extend or ac 
ny invitation to participate in any international congress, con 
e, or like event without first having specific authority of law to 
’ I transmit herewith for the consideration of Congress and for 
rmination whether it will authorize the extension of the invita 
nd the appropriation necessary to defray the expenses incident 
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| 
| 


| 
| 


} 
| 
} 
| 
} 
} 
| 
} 
i 


, . report from the Secretary of State with reference to the pro- | 


nternational conference to be held in Washington during October 
it such later date as may be convenient to the powers concerned, 

all international aspects of communication by land tele 
cables, and wireless telegraphy and to make recommendations 
wers concerned with a view to providing the entire world with 
facilities of this nature on a fair and equitable basis. 
Wooprow 


WILSON, 
WHITE Hovse, 
September 10, 1919, 

‘resident in this letter to the House and Senate asked for 
uge of this act. 

have the right to pass the act, we have the right to refuse 
it. No man is bound to vote “ aye”; he may vote “ nay.” 
ive the right to vote to grant or deny the President’s re- 
then we have the right to put conditions on the granting 
request, whether it has ever been done before or not. 
from that point, the question arises as to the author- 
President to appoint persons who are to negotiate 
to the nego- 
It is true that the minority report as well 
report recognizes that there are precedents ou 
des of that question, 


the 
or to do work which may be preliminary 
of treaties, 


majority 


ink everyone who has examined the matter knows that 
ore representatives of the United States have been ap- 
(| by the President without confirmation by the Senate 
hive been sent to the Senate for confirmation. That is 


‘tionably true. Previous to 1815 the opposite was the 
More had been sent to the Senate for confirmation than 
heen appointed without the confirmation of the Senate. 
in 1815 precedent seemed to strike off in a new direction, 
‘ven since that time there have been instances, particularly 
\ST1, when President Grant sent to the Senate for confirma- 
tion the names of our representatives who negotiated the treaty 





~shor™ 
(debe) 
by which the Alabama claims were setthed. Also in 1880 Presi 
dent Hayes sent to the Senate for confirmation the names 
the plenipotentiaries whom he wished to appoint to negotiate a 
treaty with China. I wish to call particular attention to a very 
interesting evidence of controversy between the Senate and the 
President on the point now under discussion. This controversy 
occurred when a Republican President was in office. It arose in 
connection with the treaty of May 22, 1882, between the United 
States of America and Korea. The treaty was ratified and 
several reservations were written into the ratifying resolution. 
The ratifying resolution was adopted January 9, and con 
tains the following: 
Resolved That 


1SS3. 


further, the S« 


nate in advising and consenting to the 
treaty mentioned in the foregoing resolutions does not admit or «a 


quiesce in any right or constitutional power in the President to author- 
ize or empower any person to negotiate treaties or carry on diplomatic 
negotiations with any foreign power, unless such person have 
been appointed for such purpose, or clothed with such power, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, except in the of the 
Secretary of State or diplomatic officer appointed by the President to 
fill a vacaney occurring during the recess of the Senate, and it makes 
the declaration in order that the means employed in the negetiatien o 
said treaty be not drawn into precedent. 


Mr. FLOOD. What 

Mr. TEMPLE. May 22, 1882, the treaty between the United 
States and Korea. It is a very interesting precedent, and i 
seems to me is exactly in point. 


shal 


case 


is the date of that? 


Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman vield? 

Mr. TEMPLE. Yes. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. The gentleman from Virginia {[Mr. Fioop] 
says that there has never been an act passed by which the 


President was required to have these appointments confirmed 
the Senate. It has been done in certain he 
has never been required to do it by Congress. 

Mr. TEMPLE No act of this kind wus ever passed previous 
to March 4, 19153, because there was no provision of law forbid 
ding the President to call such conferences without the consent 
of Congress. March 4, 1913, a few such have been 
passed. authorizing the President to call such conferences, and 
I believe the gentleman is right when he says that no precedents 
exist for this particular act; but we have not had much oppor- 
tunity for precedents. We are still in the formative stage, mak- 
ing precedents | Applause. | 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle 
man from Maryland [|Mr. LINTHICUM }. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, the bill before H. WR. 
O822, introduced by Mr. RoGers, to authorize the President of 
the United States to arrange and participate in an international 
conference to consider questions relating to international com 
munications, is a most important bill. It which 
redound to the benefit of our Government by giving them more 


by instances, but 


Since acts 


Us, 


is should 


one 


adequate use and control over the cables to the various coun 
tries, and their connecting land wires. 
From this conference should come, and LT believe will coms 


recommendations which will be embodied in an agreement | 


which the United States will receive equal benefits. It is a con- 
ference which should lead to the establishment of quick: 

more direct, and economical communications from the various 
sections of our country to the cities of the world. it will, neo 


doubt, be attended by experts, men who are highly qualified 
in telegraph and radio matters, and whose work will be of 
inestimable benefit to the entire service 

They are to consider all international aspects of connuunic: 
iion by telegraph, telephone, cable, wireless telephone, and wire- 
less telegraphy, and make recommendations. This very expres- 
sion informs us of the magnitude of their undertaking and of 
the wonderful benefits which should be derived ther oO It 
places the nations of the world upon an equal basis tl 
connections, and will give each equal facilit 

I mention these facts to show you the importance of 1e 
measure and why it should not be subject to division among the 
Members of this House, and particularly among the meml 
of the Foreign Affairs Committee. The amendment inserting 
“by and with the advice and consent of the Senate,” wv $ 
proposed to the bill, introduces into what should be pul tt 
business matter politics foreign entirely to the bill, and should 
not be considered for one moment by this House 

[ rise particularly to deplore the fact that the Foreign Affain 
Committee, which during my membership thereof for the pas 
nine years, under the administrations of President Taft and 
of President Wilson, has always eschewed politics in its delib- 


erations, that we should at this time endeavor to reflect 
the appointing power of the Nation in these matters, when w: 


upo 


are just emerging from the greatest war which the world bas 
ever known. It is bad enough to consider matters from 4 
political standpoint upon the floor of this House when it i 


essential to do so or beneficial to the resp ctive 


political parties 
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to do so, but the voters will not approve of it in international 
matters, and it will prove a boomerang to you Republicans. 

It is highly undesirable and dangerous to legislation, a reflec- 
(ion upon the administration, and a check to that international 
progress which we should make when all the world is mere or 
less unsettled. ‘he people are awaiting the establishment of 
business relations so that they may again proceed with their 
usual avocations and that commerce and business may again 
attain its normal condition and progress and prosperity prevail. 


Mr. AMSEYER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Yes. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. ‘Talking about politics, was it not politics 
io curtail the right of the President to participate in confer- 
ences of this kind without authorization a Congress? If 


this is politics, was not the act of March 1913, much more 
politics, when you had a Democratic Fonatees which passed 
that act? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
TEMPLE] has told you just why that act was passed. The act 
was passed because certain commissions had been appointed, 
not by this administration, because this administration came in 
only at that time, but by previous administrations, and no pro- 


vision had been made for the expenses of these appointees. 
Therefore Congress, as a good host, felt, even though appro- 
priations had not been made for them, it should take care of 


the e 


xpense 
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Mr. FLOOD. That was simply a warning by Congress that 
ihey would not make appropriations unless this was done. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. The Presidents before that time had 
abused that power by ealling this sort of conferences. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I do not agree with the gentleman. [I 
think the reason was just as I have teld you: That while Con- 
gress had not provided for these commissions, yet they had | 


been appointed, and people coming from foreign countries at 


the invitation of this country felt that certain of their expenses 
should be paid. Therefore the Congress thought that it would | 
be best to legislate that no appointments should be made with- | 
out the consent of Congress and thus correct these misunder- | 


standing 


Mr. BE SE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Yes. 

Mr. BEE. These men who are appointed on these colmmis- 
sions are not charged with any governmental responsibility? | 


It is merely a complimentary and courtesy appointment by one 


Government to another? 
Mr. LINTHICUM. Certainly; to talk over these 
ind bring in experts and to advise with them and make 


matters 
ready 


for a treaty upon the subject. 

Mr. BEEK. But when they are appointed by and with the 
consent and advice of the Senate they are Government officers ; 
ut least, they were before this sort of measure was introduced. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. No; they do not become Government 
ollicers, though that requirement would naturally lead one to 
suppose so, 

The people of this country are growing very tired, indeed, 
of the manufacture of campaign material. They want this 


Congress to proceed with legislation beneficial to business and 
leading as quickly as possible to the wonderful advantages 
which our country can procure when once again settled down 
to its usual routine. 
establishment of business relations with 


our opponents 


While our allies are proceeding with the | 
and | 
their agents are spreading throughout those countries establish- | 


| of greater importance and of far more 
| destinies of the Nation, 3 have been appointed by the Sccr 


ing business connections, here in America we have been squab- | 


| giving us its benefits for the next fiscal year. 





OCTOBER 


ee 


*)) 





dom and fearlessness and that its results will commani j)), 
upproval and confidence of the American people.’ Our jjjo» 
maeet, Mr. MonbdELL, announced on March 4 that the Repu 

“ans were ready for the extra session; that appropris) jo). 
ae first be taken up; then would come railroad and 
ping legislation; that water power, coal, and oil leasing. 4 
variety of other measures for the industrial life of the \ 
would be enacted. 

I ask you to-day, Where, oh, where is this railroad 
tion upon which the President asked action by Congress 
a year ago? Where are those measures which were {0 joa 
made with “wisdom and fearlessness and receive the 
mendation of the American people”? Where fs the shipyi: 
legislation or the water power, coal, and oil leasing bills? Wo, 


have spent a very considerable time upon investigations of j jis, 
that, and the other; what benefit has been derived from i eX. 
cept to establish in the minds of the American people (hq! 


through the lavish expenditure of money and the forcing of way 
work we reached Europe in time with two millions of mej to 
save the war for the Allies? 

The budget bill has just been passed, when it coulc « 
have been done early in the extra session, and, before this, heey 
passed by the Senate and approved by the President, therehy 


The food-contro! bill asked for months ago was passed fi! 
and went to the President only 10 days ago, weeks after 
should have reached him, and assisted in the relief of the | 
cost conditions of food products. 

It was only by the presidential veto that enough funds wer 
obtained for the vocational training and education of disabled 
soldiers and sailors because of the curtailment by the Repub! 


cans, 
And thus it is ever delay and politics by the majority i: 
House because of your antagonism to the President, whw is 


aeclaimed by the world one of the greatest men of the world 
to-day. 

I say these things, Mr, Speaker, to show you and to « 
strate the fact that Congress has abundance of work to 
form, both in the House and Senate; that the Senate is over- 
crowded and will find it difficult to take on further operations 
To add to the political harangue of this House and additi 
work to the Senate, it is proposed by the Committee on Forcigi 
Affairs that we shall, by the amendment submitted, direct 
the appointment of the members of this international conf 
should be ratified by the Senate. The appointment of such 
missioners has almost universally been left to the Exe 
where the Constitution vested it. Never in the history 
country has a Congress demanded that appointments oi 
nature first receive the sanction of the Senate. Presice 
have in some instances voluntarily submitted them to the Se 
ate, but never has Congress required it to be done. 

It has been well said that the common practice has b 
make such appointments without the advice and consent 0! 
Senate. Of the 438 appointments of this nature, and usucll) 
reaching effect upo 


l 
‘ u 


1 LO 
i 





} 


have been appointed by the President wit!: th 
remainder have ! 


oo 


tary of State, 32 
advice and consent of the Senate, and the 
appointed solely by the President. 

For 53 years, from 1827 to 1880, the President did not asi con- 
sent of the Senate to any such appointments, and since 
time it has been quite the practice for the President to 
these appointments without consulting the Senate. 

James Monroe and William Pinckney, men who stand oul 
the history of the country, were appointed in 1806 without 








| sent of the Senate to settle all matters between the Unite 
| States and Great Britain. 


bling for lo these many months over the question of ratification | 
of the treaty. What the people want is action, They are de- 
ianding less politics and more speed. 

Throughout this broad land of ours there is unrest, unset- 
iled conditions; money interests, business interests, and labor 
interests are wondering when we shall again reach a peaceful 
basis in fact as well as in law. Here in this House upon the | 
least provocation you intrude political questions. You take 
a political view of matters which should be dealt with solely 
from a business and reconstruction standpoint. You delay | 
action by long debates upon questions of which the people are | 


well informed while the conditions of the country demand 
action. 

I remember distincUly when the Speaker of this House argued 
that the President should call an extra session of Congress by 
April 1 for the solution of weighty problems upon which will 
depend our industrial prosperity. He is from an industrial 
section and knew whereof he spoke. He said the factories of 
ihe United States are halting because of the uncertainty of the 
future 


the new Congress, 


and to revive that condition would be the first task of 
He said, 


“T helieve it will be done with wis- 


ee 


John Quincy Adams was appointed by the President in 
to conclude with Spain treaty of concession, navigation, : 
merce, and settlement between the two countries. 

In 1821 he was appointed for the same purpose by the |"! 
dent to deal with France. 

In 1823 High Nelson was appointed to eoncluide 
Spain without advice of the Sen: ite. 

Henry Clay was appointed in 1825 to conclude a treaty wil! 
the Central Republics of America on commerce and navisi (on 
by the President. 

In 1826 Albert Gallatin was appointed by the Preside: 
conclude treaty with Great Britain relative to commerce “ho 
boundaries. 

In 1827 Henry Clay was appointed by the President to cols 
clude a treaty with the Hanseatic Republics, and again in 1825 
to conclude treaty of peace and friendship with Prussia. 

In 1828 William Henry Harrison was appointed by the I’re sl« 
dent to conelnde treaty of commerce and claims with Colombiae 


a treat) 
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) Louis McLane. of M ryland, Was appointed by th 


treaty of commerce and navigation with 


Roanoke, was appointed by thi 


ith Russia relative to maritime, 


eutrality, and commerce. 
1831 Martin Van Bure as appointed by the President to 
treaty with Great Britain. 
36 Louis Cass was appointed by the Presice » Col 
i. treaty of commerce with France. 
1842 Washington Irving was appointed by the Preside! 
lude treaty of commerce and navigation with Spain. 
842 Daniel Webster was appointed by the President to 
le treaty of peace, friendship, and commerce with Tex 
cewise in the same year to conclude treaty betwee 
1 States and Great Britain. 
1844 John C. Calhoun was appointed by the President ) 
de treat vv the annexation of Texas 
io Lady d Everett was appointed by the Preside! 
e copyrigl mventions with Great Britain and Fra 
853 Jam radsden was appointed by tl President 
le exfl n treaty with Mexico. 
854 August Belmont was appointed by the Presid 
a consular nvention with the Netherlands 
61 William H. Seward was appointed by the Preside 
cle il Ldditic il article relative to the desertion « 
ith Denmar] He was again appointed in 1867 to co 
3 vent with Prussia, and in the sam 
> a aty with Russia for cession of territory. 
lt lish was appointed in 1869 by the Preside 
l ’ ade-mar} vention with Franee, and in 
to extend the ratification of the treaty with Den I 
iV } el J = c] S wis appoin ed b the P 
| claims convention with Spaii 
S88 Gk Grant and Trescott were appoint 0 
f commerce with Mexico, and in 1884 J ! 
le a treaty of commerce with Spain. 
> J ls I. Bayard was appointed 
article to the convention with Mey 
LO col ude al extradition treaty wv ith Russia 
ely mention the names of these particular gentle! 
ng been appointed by the President without the ad 
onsent of the Senate, because they are well own 
of this House and the people of our country, and 
ther purpose to show that the matters with w h 
deal were of vast importance and yet were not r¢ ‘ec 
Senate for approval. 
ISST there have been only three osccasior he 
ibmi to the Senate, namely: 
international conference on American States \ 
188 (The second, third, and fourth were appointe 
lvice and consent of the Senate.) 
( Samoan Islands-—Berlin. (Convention of M 
) 
iss rv establishme f inter nal coin or co 
sion uppointed Jan, 24, 1891.) 
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inestimable benefit. 
but to our Allies, 
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of the nations we should not inject the politics of ou 
cerely hope this House will rise to the occasion 
the proposition, not only for now, but to give a wa 
hough we may play politics somewhat in matters 


to ourselves, 


we will not 


per- 


extend them to international 


I hope the amendment will be defeated. 


Chairman, I vield back the remainder of my time and 


0 revise and extend my remarks. 


CHAIRMAN, 


] Is 
none. 


ROGERS 


there 


Ininutes remaining. 


The gentleman yields back one 
entieman asks unanimous consent to revise and 
objection ? 


ute 
extend his 
The Chair 


bili 


[After a pause.] 


Mr. Chairman, how does the time now stand? 
The gentleman 


from Massachusetts 


ias 
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Mr. ROGERS. How much has the ge i \ 

The CHAIRMAN. The ge Vire ! ) 

tes remaining. 

Mr. ROGERS I sugges ha nin ! \ Lia 
onsume some of his time nov i ] 


} 7" 
Liif 


than I have, 
Mr. Chairman, I viel 


e time unused 


Mr. FLOOD. 


‘man from North Carolina [Mr. Step A} 
Mr. STEDMAN. Mr. Chairman, wit! 
I should fail in my duty if I 1 l 1 
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cl retuated and « Olle ! by 
( } ‘ f 72 io is } } 
( ‘ ( Manv | publican Ser rs } 
} i I I af ht uno } ] oO mn 4 
SHS nus fe nteres yf on ) Bs 
prise 2 Ml I | 
il ys LIV Ze 
rhe this “) { 
ld, is wl of ring tI ] nad « \\ xirow } T 
ould seem tft his 1@ chief 1 son for theil promis- 
ee i Lint ) he | 0 Anp 1 1) - 
ratic side. ] 
I trust that th nd to 31 
partisan malice « S ( i t] 
Unit States 
H vel het ! { ¢ ! 
fa nad stly constr sa gre ( i ) i 
nf rent upon | ‘ ve rights 
If 1 liv intended to ds i from his : | 
e 2 rous failure. 
It is not my purpose here to-day t iver a ) ipo! 
racter « Woodrow Wilson. 
Che record of his life will be his highest and bes zy. 

The influence of exalted thought, of high and humane concep- 
Lions never pass Sawayv. Tl e words spoke hn by Wood! Wilson 
nd his work in behalf not only of our Republic but of weak 

nations throughout the world will be transmitted from age toa 


eenerations yet 
When the 


fear and jealousy 


unborn. [Applause on the Democratic 
days of party strife have been forgotten, 


of an illustrious man have 


perished forever 

and the events of the epoch in which we live have been recorded 
by the historian his pages will be enriched by the achievements 
of Woodrow Wilson, whose name, by the common consent of 
mankind, will be in the very front rank of those who have pre- 
served civilization for all humanity in the mich : gele re- 
cently brought to an end. 

The amendment should be stricken from thi 4 
mous vote of this House. [Applause.] 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I yvield sever i s ti 1e 
gentleman from Wisconsin |Mr. Browne}. 

Mr. BROWNE Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the come- 


MiILLeEe, a 


Democratic Congress passed the law, which took effeet 
on th fih of Mareh, 1915, in which it declared that the policy 


; 


ee 








of was that the President should not be allowed 


international convention 


this Government 


to hold or even to participate in any 


without the authorization of Congress. 

Mr. FLOOD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Ir BROWNE. Wait until I finish my sentence. The reason 
or that law, I presume—and I am not eriticizing it; I think it 


pest laws the Democrats at that session of Con- 
was to curiail to some extent the jurisdiction of 


sident in calling and participating in these conventions 


ne of t} ‘ 


Pre 


he 
hich had for their subject matter the diseussion of interns- 
ional rights. 
Mr. FLOOD rose } 
Mr. BROWNE. Not now. Wait until I finish and I will then | 
eld. The President, under the law, as Secretary Lansing says | 
his letter found in the majority report, can not call this con- | 
erenc thout the consent of Congress. Now, I submit that | 
i@ must come before the Congress and get the consent of 
he Congress that Congress has the right to impose a fair and | 
reasonabl ndition, which is in this case that the delegates | 


io this very important convention shall be confirmed by the 
Senate. No one objects to the law compelling the confirmation 


by the Senate of third-clauss postmasters and many other officers | 
of th kind 
Now, what good reason is there in this ease for not saying | 
to the President that before these delegates to this very im- } 
portant convention shall act their appointments shall be con- | 
firmed by the United States Senate? In the minority report 
our trier argue that they are afraid the legislative branch of | 
the Government is going to usurp the power of the Executive. 
Chat has not been the tendency under this administration, cer- | 
inly, and it never has been the tendency in the history of | 
he world. Legislative bodies do not usurp power. Where you | 
1 autoeracy you find it concentrated in the bands of one } 
an and not in the hands ef the many, and you find in countries | 
have an autocratic form of governme;i:t that the ruler | 





surps practically all of the rights of the legislative body. 


Mr. CALDWELL. Will the gentleman yield for a question? | 

Mr. BROWNE. Yes 

Mr. CALDWELL. Does the gentleman think that his state 
ent is borne out by the history of the British Empire? 

Mr. BROWNE. Yes; I think that it is. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Has not the House of Commons usurped 

| the functions of the King of England? 

Mir. BROWNE. The example which the gentleman cites, of 
Kngland and the King losing his powers, of course, goes back to | 
he time of King John, when practically all the powers were | 


| 
iken away from the King, not by the House of Commons but by | 
him to sign the Magna Charta, a bill of rights to the 
these countries that 
| 

i 

| 

| 

| 


compelling 

peopl Ll hope it will be the same in all 

have Kings for rulers. But in any government that pretends to 
have a legitimate branch elected by the people we find the usur- 


pation always comes from the executive part of the government. 
Now, in this case, if the President nominates these men, if 
hey are good representative men they will be confirmed. The 
136 precedents quoted in the minority report, where the consent 
or confirmation of the Senate was not required, all of those cases 
e in matters of this kind before this law was passed. And 
for the law of March 4, 19138, the President 
ion and appoint the delegates without 
and asking permission. But, as I say, 

hy at act of Congress, the act of the 4th of March, 1918, Con- 
to curtail the right of the Executive in calling 
and it certainly has the right, if it has the 
wer of the President in calling the conven- 
0 Say Whethei not such a convention shall impose rea- 
conditions regarding the appointment of delegates. I 
nk this condition that the Senate confirm the appointment 
hese representatives to this international conference is a very 


o-day, if it wa 
i] this conveli 
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Now, I also lieve that these delegates appointed to this con- 
back of their appointment the other treaty- 
the Government, the United States Senate, 
their position as representatives will be a more dignified one and 
weight than it would be with just simply the appoint- | 
he Exec I believe if the President instead | 
thousand people go to Paris, as his advisers, 
lection, had called upon the Senate of the United 
ites ; lowed it to have been represented at that great con- 
id have had a different proposed league of na- 
nt would not have come back with his pocket 
(reaties that were promulgated before our en- | 
rasa league covenant, but he would have come | 
the original 14 points that he had started out 


nbodied in his league of nations covenant, 


ntion, if thes v4 
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Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes to thy 
tleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON]. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I am one Member ot 
House who is going to vote against this resolution, because | 
not willing to vote $75,000 out of the Treasury to settle a 
dispute over our one-fifth interest in a German cable. Ow 
tions, to the country, speak louder than our words. And 
is not a day but that from the floor of this House yo 
preachments of economy and retrenchment, and yet w 
comes to carrying those words into acts we find nothing 
way of retrenchment, nothing in the way of economy, by 
travagant expenditure of public money continued. Sure! 
Department of State, with its diplomatic corps, with its 
of employees, with its hosts of experts, could settle this 
in the usual diplomatie way, without the necessity of 
this $75,000. Surely our State Department could take 
matters of dispute in these questions, which are embraced \ 
the purview of this bill, up with the other countries im 
and reach a proper settlement and proper conclusion. 

If we had a question involving $50,000 worth of prope 

honestly believe you would find a resolution coming to th: 
of this Heise seeking to appropriate 100,000 to se 
I think the time has come when we must use good ju 
How are we going to spend $75,000 in this matter and 
properly? I want tosay to this House that if you mea 
by your preachment of economy, let us practice it; and 
the time to begin. I intend at the proper time to offer an 
ment to reduce this amount. 
The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman has expi 
Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield the balance of m 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Connatry]. | App! 
The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Texas is reco: 
for 18 minutes. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr, Chairman and genilemén of thi 
mittee, the acting chairman of the Committee on Forei 
fairs, the gentleman from Massachusetts |Mr. Rocers}, 
very greatly in the remarks which he made to the « 
in an endeavor to demonstrate to you how very import: 
is that the amendment proposed by the committee be a: 
because of the very serious and the very grave matters 


ttle j 


to 


this conference will be called upon to consider. I call thi 
tention of the committee to the fact that the chairman dir 
entertain views of that kind when he introduced his bil! 
the House. If you will look at the bill you wili note th: 


originally introduced by the gentleman from Massachuset 
contained no provision whatever seeking to place any 
tion upon the power of the President to appoint 
representatives to represent him in the proposed confe! 
whether its purpose is to make a treaty with foreign p 
or simply to carry on negotiations with foreign gover 
with regard to international communication. 


pe 


Mr. BROWNE. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. CONNALLY. I will. 
Mr. BROWNE. TI would like to ask the gentleman 


not a fact that this bill came from the department a 
drawn up in the department? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Ask the gentleman 
[Mr. Rocers]. He the gentleman who 
I do not know who gave it to him. 

Mr. FLOOD. It came from the department, but not 
introduced. 

Mr. CONNALLY. In other words, the gentleman from Mu 
chusetts |Mr. Rocers], although he realizes the importar 
this matter, did not see fit to put it into this bill untii he 
ferred with somebody on that side of the Chamber, and then 
at once they became unduly exercised about the appointm 
which the President would be called upon to make in case 
act should become a law. And the gentleman from Massa 
setts, I believe it was—if I am in error, I beg his pardon—st: 
that in the matter of the treaty which has been concluded 
tween the Allies and Germany in the present war, if the P) 
dent had submitted the names of the representatives to the p« 
conference to the Senate for confirmation, the peace treaty Ww: 
already have been ratified. I am surprised that the gentl 
from Massachusetts [Mr. RoGers], who gives evidence of al 
and astuteness, should publicly admit on the floor of this | 
that the reason to-day why the treaty has not been ratified 
ihe Senate is because a partisan Senate was not allowed to « 
tate the names of those who should be representatives of 
United States at the peace conference in Paris; and the gel 
man from Wisconsin |Mr. BrowNeE] made a statement a mom 
ago somewhat to the same effect, that if the President in car 
ing on his negotiations with Germany and Austria had permitt: 
the Senate, mind you, to name and pick out some distinguish 


from Mass: 
introduced thy 


til 


is 
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rence the treaty 


to represent the United States 
iid have already been rat 
ir. BROWNE. Myr. Chait 1, will gentleman yield? 
CONNALLY. Yes. i 
BROWNE. Did I not qualify that by saying the Presi- | 
would not have back with secret treaties in his 
but would have back the 14 points intact? | 

use on the Republican side. | 


cont 


come with 


CONNALLY. 1 grant you that if the President had 
“il the Senate or allowed the Republican side of the 
to name Will H. Hays, chairman of the Republican 
al committee [applause on the Democratic side], and 
owed them to select the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Frsss], 


committee, and 
the gentleman 

this country 
the treaty 


whicl 


irman of the Republican campaign 
1 PotNpdEXTEeR, from Pennsylvania, and 
Wisconsin [Mr. to represent 

! would have had 


the Senate 


IXNUTSON ], 
t Paris, he 
supported by the majority 
Republicans. Laughter. | 
rentlemen of the House, | 


eace conference 


of 1 COl 


want to call the attention « 


mittee to this fact, that under the Constitution the 
nt of the United States is empowt red 
TEMPLE Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman viel ) 
tion? 
CONNALLY. Not at present. 
TEMPLE. Just to correct a misstatement which 
in made. The gentleman said that Senator PoINDEXT! 
om Pennsylvania. Both Senator PorNnDEXTER and the Stat 
nsvivania would be better satisfi no doubt, to hay 
mD me de cle ro that 
CONNALLY. I meant Senator PENnros! I take it that 
lema from Pennsylvania [Mr. Temper had h 
bt as to whom I had in mind. 


NEWTON 
\ ield ? 


ONNALLY. Ye 


f Minn Mr, Chairman, will the ¢ 


NEWTON of Minnesota. The gentleman mentioned Mr 
as of Wisconsin tle is fron Minnesota. and Min! 

very proud to claim him. [Appluuse.] 

RANDALL of Wisconsin. I suggest the propriety of sul 

e the name of Mr. Newron for Mr. KNUTSON Laugl 

CONNALLY If you will read Article II, section 2, of 
tution, a copy of which is contained in the report 


majority, you will find the authority of the President 
ence to foreign affairs. I make the assertion, Mr. 
in and gentlemen of the committee, that in dealing 


United 
egotia treaties or to carry 
to treaties by virtue of his own 


apart and separ: 


President of the State 


ta 
( 


governments the 


e il 


power either to 1 on 
negotiations 


der the Constitution and absolutely 


looking 





Senate. The only power that the Constitution vests 
st of the United States with reference to treaties 
hose treaties must be made with and by the advice and 

the Senate. But so far as the negotiation of a 


concerned, the absolute power rests with the President 


ited States: not in Woodrow Wilson, but the Presi- 
the United States, whoever he may be. The troubk 
tlemen on the Republican side of this Chamber i 
seem to think that Woodrow Wilson is to be Presi 
\ it would seem. [Laughter.] 
WASON. Are you sure he will not? [Laughier. 
CONNALLY. He will not, in my opinion, again be a 
The trouble about the gentlemen is that they cat 


ruish the office from the individual who occupies i 
mstantly criticize and berate him for every act of 
administration, but when he turns upon them 
quivering to cover. [Laughter on the Democratic 
m no idolater of President Wilson; but I admire and 

creat ability and respect the high office which he 
: The committee amendment is a palpable affront to 


or his 


sident, and such is its intent and design. ‘It was con- 
bitterness, 
MONTAGUE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 


question ? 
CONNALLY. Yes. 

MONTAGUE, Does not the amendment confine it dire 
resent President? It is not a general law? 
CONNALLY, No: it not a general law, I will 
iceman. 

MONTAGUE. It is confined to this particular conference, 
egates to which in all probability must be appointed by 

esent President ? 
CONNALLY. If 


, 
he yx 


is 


s put into effect at all 


the United States, 


this conference i 


President 





ot 


the present 


CORD—HOUSE. 


Mr. MONTAGUI It is probab ned at present Pre 
dent’s power? 
Mr. CONNALLY. Tha $s Obviot The legislation propose 


by the committee is simply aimed as a direct thrust at the p 


President of the United States. it js not a permanent piece 
legislation that would refer to all future conferences of thi 
charact {t is simply an assertion, “ Oh, the Presiden 
y call the conference, provided, in the face of all } dent 
I shall be required to submit ll nominations o to the 
The gentleman from Pennsylvani Mr. TEMPLE] 
f moments ago on the floor of this House th: here is 
lv no precedent whatever for this action I l 0 
where ever having been required b aw that the P ‘ 
ould submit such ppointments to the Senate ( conhrm 
LO! I want to call the attention of the Hlouse to son hor 
ich in one day and time had son weight with gent! en ¢ 


persuasion 


Republican | 


A moment ago I made the assert 
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[The Senator is mistaken when he says that he 
j in the Constitution is that ] the nte! 
th P1 nt the power by and with tl addy ‘ 
Senate, make treaties. That not l the i 
upon which I rely to sustain the proposition that und 
the President is the sole or of negotiat 
etween this country and g mi I l ( ed 
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minister to some other 
independent country, a member 
represented by an ambassador 
ntitled to veceive an accredited ambassador or 
) When the ambassador or the minister has 
o make yn relation to foreign affairs, he does not 
ite If ft be in the negotiation of a treaty—and 
egotiated here—he has no communication with 
ot tolerate that ambassadors or ministers or diplo- 
t r yuntries shall communicate in any way with 
» committees of the Senate. (Id., p. 2143.) 
of a discussion over the meaning of the 
negotiate a contract Everybody 
One of the detinitions of the word 
rgain, treaty, or agreement” (72 Mass., 423; 22 Ky., 
Anderson's Law Dictionary, 706). You negotiate 
understood. Now, what has the Senate 
eaty, including the drafting of a tre 
President, to talk of th 
lis not having the absolute power to reduce 
upon at the end of his negotiation 
the Senate. Is the signing of 
anything to do with? Until 
s function not begin (Id., p. 


an ambassador or a 
intry is an 


entitled to le 


meury 


aty ? 


eT Ore 
ite has 
does 
s Mr. Jefferson. I do not know 
\ light’? to the Senator from South 
Opinion on the Powers of the 

I gave at the request of the Pre 


here Irom 
Senate, a very 
sident, 


hich he 


business with foreign nations is exe 
igain 
business,” that covers the negotiation of 
ransaction of business with foreign 
belongs, then, to the head of that 
portions of it as are especially 


are to be construed strictly.’ (1d., p. 2145.) 


depart- 


is ohne of the ablest exponents 
faith who ever sat in the 


Was regarded 


Republican 


spooner 
nstitution of 

mn recent times. 

MON rAGUE., Does 

t distinguished Senator 

as concurred most heartily in the 
itution as given by Senator Spooner? 

CONNALLY. I thank the gentleman 


uptin ne by making that suggestion. 


not the gentleman 


CXPOSLTLON 


from Virginia 
As I stated a 


miter 


moment ago, 


Spoo been coneurred in by Senator LopGE repeatedly. 
the House, the Senate of the United States, 
he Constitution, has no function to perform nor any 
regard to a treaty until it is laid before 
itification or rejection. 
ction 2, of the Constitution provides that the 
shall have power, by and with the advice and con- 
senate, to make treaties, provided two-thirds of the 
concur; and he shall nominate, and, by and 
and consent of the Senate, shall appoint am- 
public ministers and consuls, Judges of the 
and all other officers of the United States, 
ents are not herein otherwise provided for, and 
law; but the Congress may by 
appointment of such inferior officers as they think 
President alone, in the courts of law, or in the 
nts.” 


language of 


ner have 


Gentlemen of 


established by 


reine 


al the Constitution, even were it 


wove 


conference should propose to draft a treaty, the | 


authority to appoint agents or repre- 
choosing to represent the Executive in 
since its ratification would depend upon 
the Sens that body's constitutional function 
gga 


e abridged. 


already been pointed out, he may act directly and 


} 


have 


1 
His own 


yould 


treaty ; 


ite 


iy ean he 
ntatives? Indeed it would seem 
ings highly desirable, at least in some instances, 
be enabled to exercise the greatest freedom in 
his agents. The delicate and con- 
if negotiations sometimes attending the initia- 
that wisdom of the highest type 
President in his selection of representa- 
Until a treaty is laid before the Senate for its action, it is 
the President If personally negotiated by 

can not In 
plenipotentiaries, it is 
locument instrument of the President. For, when 

ssioners or plenipotentiaries report to the President, 

ove of the draft he may reject it and decline to 

submit it to the Senate. On the other hand, if its terms meet 
his wishes he may adopt the work of his agents and representa- 
lives as his own and lay the completed instrument before the 
Senate. The Constitution nowhere authorizes the making of 
treaties by commissioners or plenipotentiaries—only the Presi- 
do, by and with the advice and consent 


rep 


res¢ 


choice of 


es vould suggest 
aimper the 
alone. 


t statement be gainsaid. 


rotiated by commissioners or 


or 


authorized so 


dent is 


the | 
| and adoption by the President and subject to validity up 


word | 
understands | 
* negotiate’ is | 
to do | 
President nego. | 
He | 


the | 
ihe | 


: - | officers of 
Carolina, | 


utive | 


treaties, } 
nations is | 


submitted to 


|} exchange 
from Texas also | 
from Massachusetts | Mr. | 
of the 
for 
[ understood that the views expressed by Senator | 


|} omit 


the 


not perform the same function through | 
from the | 


the case of a | 
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of the Senate. Commissioners and plenipotentiaries wh, 
they act perform their duties for and in behalf of the Pr: 
in his treaty-making capacity and not as agents of the &, 
An instrument negotiated by plenipotentiaries or commis 
is in no sense a treaty until it is approved by the Presid 
such an instrument were a treaty before its express 
fication by the Senate, the President could be denied the « 
of his powers with reference to treaty making alto 
kiven after submission to the Senate, if ratified by the 
with an amendment, it is invalid until such amendm« 
have been approved by the President (14 Diamond R 
D6. 1380 oa 

These remarks have been submitted in view of the ma 
assumption that the proposed conference may draft 
treaty. This assumption is held to be unwa 
as 1 shall later point out. 

But the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Rocrrs 
that the commissioners who will attend this conferen 
the United States. I am surprised that the 
man should have made any such contention. They will 
delegates to the conference. The avowed purpose 
conference, as you will see if you will read the minority 
is not to draft a treaty, but ultimately it is possible t 
results of this conference may form the basis of nego 
looking to future treaties. 

The following dialogue occurred in the committee 
between the chairman |[Mr. Rogers] and a witness: 

Phe CHAIRMAN, It is not contemplated 
have any power of decision, I take it? 

Mr. WALTER 8S. RoGers. Oh, no 

The CHAIRMAN. It will simply be a conferen¢ to get 
views and make recommendations? 

Mr. WALTER S. RoGgers. They will probably 
would look like a convention, and that would come back 


tion or 


be 


that this cont 


draft son 
for <¢ 

The following excerpt from a letter of the Secretary of 
the acting chairman of the committee [Mr. Rogers], fi 
page 9 of the majority report, is quite pertinent: 

With whether delegates 
confirmed by that it is not 
stipulate that the conference shall be appoir 
advice and consent of the Senate, and I think it would 
that stipulation. Even if we expected to negotiate a 
would not, in my opinion, be customary or desirable that th: 
should be appointed by and with the advice and consent of th 
but it is not the purpose to have the delegates to the Int 
Telegraphic Conference negotiate a treaty, but, rather, by a 
tion of the subjects of communication in all its phases in 1 
the views held by other Governments, to develop a basis up 
negotiations for an international convention may be undert 
regularly constituted agencies of the Government, provided 
national regulation of communications shall ultimately 
desirable and practicable, 

In view of the fact that the majority of the comm 
its contention that it is intended that the conference s| 
a treaty or convention on the testimony of the Secr 
State and Mr. Walter S. Rogers before the Committee on | 
Affairs, it is believed that the direct and unequivocal 
such purpose on the part of the Secretary of State 
equally clear denial on the part of Mr. Walter S. Roger 
be sufficient evidence to completely negative the conte! 
the majority. 

For the purposes of this discussion it is immaterial 
the purpose of the conference is to draft a treaty or 
discuss these matters in a preliminary way. The powel 
President in dealing with foreign powers is absolute, 
that the treaties which he may conclude, in order t 
validity, must be ratified and confirmed by the Senate 

But this is a conference of whom? It is a conferenc 
resentatives of the natlons of the world. It is therefore 
ference in which the United States will deal with re] 
tives of foreign nations. Sut in dealing with foreign 
ments the United States acts through the President. It 
fore apparent that the function the commissioners or 
sentatives to that conference are to exercise is one that 
solely and unequivocally to the President of the United 
If it is the function of the President alone he should be | 
ted to perform that function through his own agents. 
conference should, contrary to expectation, draft a tr 
would first have to be submitted to the President, and be 
approved before its submission to the Senate. The 5 
ratification is still required to make it a treaty. ‘The Sen: 


inquiry as to 
I would suggest 


reference to your 
the Senate, 
delegates to 


w 


| the final arbiter, and unless two-thirds consent the instr 


is no treaty at all, only a “scrap of paper.” 

The Senate is not concerned with the personality of th 
who negotiate the instrument any more than it is conce) 
with the personality of the typists or draftsmen who pe! 
the physical work of putting it into form. The Senate i 
concerned with the substance of the document, not with 
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there.” 
the proposed treaty is such a 
as promotes the interests of the United States or its cit- 


written 
not 


is 


with “ what 
whether or 


it,” but Its only concern 


determine 


ens and whose obligations be safely assumed by this 


verninent. 


may 


ine to call the attention of the committee to the minor- 
eport, Where will be found a compilation of the precedents 
ses of appointments by the President of the United States 
representatives to negotiate treaties 
ernational agreements. This table covers all of the appoint- 

nts of that character made from 1792 to 1888. 
total number of persons appointed by the President dur- 
this period of time without the concurrence or advice of the 
without the express authority of Congress as agents 
and conclude treaties is 438. During the same time 
ere appointed by the Secretary of State. During this entire 
od there were appointed with the advice and consent of the 
e only 32 such representatives. Even in the 32 cases of 
ppointments in no instance, so far as I have been able 
id, Was there any requirement of law that the President 
ild submit his nominations to the Senate. The present bill 
nishes the first example in the history of the country where 
sought by law to compel the submission of such nomina- 

to the Senate. 

‘om the table referred to it appears that from 18 
President at any time asked the consent of the Senate to any 
appointment. It will be noted that at no time did any of 
following Presidents submit to the Senate nominations of 
character, to wit: Jackson, Van Buren, Harrison, Tyler, 
Po Tavlor, Filmore, Pierce, Buchanan, Lincoln, Johnson, nor 


\] 


( mmissioners or or 


ife or 


egotiate 


27 to 1880 


t nt 
Tit. 


i} 





It may be said that since 1888 the practice has been the same 


was prior to that time. In a very few instances the Presi- 
t has seen fit to ask the advice and consent of the Senate in 
selection of commissioners, but in the vast majority of cases 
e appointments have been made without the advice and con 
f the Senate; in fact, in every instance except three, and 
ere have been a great many of such conferences during that 


0 


gentlemen of this committee, it ought to be apparent 
ady that this amendment is proposed by the committee purely 
partisan purpose. I do not believe the gentlemen on 
mittee on the Republican side of this House will deny 
tement, save in public. From the time this s: 
ened the Republican side of this House has been busy play- 


that 


polities. 
|, wrapping the flag about themselves, took pride in the fact 

‘we are following the President; oh, we are following the 
sident,” since the moment that the war ceased they have 
1 criticizing, they have been whining, and they have been 
ecting to every act of the President, and evidence of that fact 
cropped out in this debate. 

cropped out in this debate that this particular bill is not 
le minds of the majority of this committee. In several in- 
uces here gentlemen of the majority on the floor of the House 
ve adverted to the league of nations. Well, what in 
ie of common sense has the league of nations to do with the 
whether or not we should enact this measure and 
e this conference? But the Republicans on that side of the 


| 


estion 


‘ uber are boiling with wrath. They are angry, and they 
cun not let the opportunity escape them to do something, 
ether seemly or whether unseemly, to exhibit their resent- 


t and their spite and fear of the President of the United 


es—President Wilson. 
usserted that the act of March 4, 19138, was passed by 
Democratic Congress, and therefore was a partisan act. My 
‘nation is that the Senate at that time was Republican. 


Senate was not required to pass that measure, and most 
iredly would not have passed it had it been designed by the 
ocratic House as an affront to a Republican President of 
® United States. Allow me to call your attention to the fact 
tt the President who was then about to come into office was 
Democrat and not a Republican, and a Democratic Congress 
ild not likely seek thus to embarrass him without an; 
xcuse whatever. [Applause.] 
i@ CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman has expired. 
gsentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Rocers] ight 
utes remaining. 
Mr. ROGERS. I yield the remaining time to the gentleman 
rom Minnesota [Mr. Newton]. [Applause.] 
Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, this Government 
ol ours is based upon a Constitution providing for three 
branches of the Government. It certainly was the intention 


cuuse 


has eig 
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the | 


ssion of Congress | 


Although during the war they paraded these halls 


any partisan lines drawn on any question relating to our foreign 
relations. In considerable measure this is true, but that does 
not apply in every instance. A question may arise any tin 
las to a difference in policy affecting our foreign relations 
Upon this question men may very easily honestly differ I 
men may differ, so may organizations and political rt 
differ about the wisdom of any policy about to be emba 
upon. 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. CoNNALLY], who h 
closed the debate fer the other side, made the statement tha 
the Republicans seem to be apprehensive lest the present « 
pant of the White House is made the permanent President o 
the United States. The gentleman is mistaken. Let me re 
him that a suggestion to that effect was made upon the ileo 
of this House some weeks ago, but that it did not emanate fron 
this side of the aisl It did come, however, from anothei 
yentleman from Texas. se that as it may, let me inform th 
rentieman that the people of the United States speaking u 
no uncertain terms will take proper and appropriate steps 
the year 1920 to prevent any such possibility that the gentle 
has suggested. [Applause. | 

Mr. CONNALLY. The gentleman does not mean that IT mad 
that suggestion 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. No. I said ano el 
from Texas. 

Now, as to the bill in question. The war br ho 
us more than ever before the worth and value of er! 

| cable and radio communication. The countries controlling 
means of communication not only enjoy increased trad ad 
vantages but in addition to that they enjoy the right to contre 
the news that comes over those cables and informs thei Wi 
nationals of the affairs of the world. Evidenc s subi 
to the committee that this right and power was used, or rathe 
misused, at times to color events and their significance and als 
to withhold the publishing of events of significanc 

There are four international news agencies that control th 
gathering and dissemination, so to speak, of the world’s v 
By a sort of mutual understanding the world is divided into 
districts, one district being allotted to each news agency. ‘Th 


the | 
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—— 





there 
the Gk 


of the fathers who framed the Constitution that 
ve cooperation among these different subdivisions of 
ment, 

Under the Constitution the treaty-making power is vested i 
the President and branch of the legislative departmen 
nanmiely, the Senate. Clearly there should be the heartiest co- 
operation in reference to matters which are under the jurisdic 
tion of the treaty-making power. Yet, when such 
as this is proposed which seeks to provide such cooperation, the 
gentlemen on the Democratic side create a great hue and cry 
about partisanship and the playing of politics. Mr. Chairman, 
if this be partisanship, I say “make the r it.’ Some 
gentlemen seem to be of the opinion that there ought not to 


one 


a measure 


most o1 


1 
iM 





agencies use the cable almost exclusively in their work; at le 
they did so up to the period of the war when ra 
tion was greatly perfected. These agencies and 
are as follows: 
Associated Press (American): 
Wolff (German) : 
Reuter (Eaglish) : 
Havas (French): 


aio comn 


their territo 


United States and C 
Germany, Scandinavia, and R 

Great Britain and Asia. 

Latin Europe, Central and South Americ: 


The control of the German Government over the Wolff age! 
cies was used by them in helping mold public op 
doubtedly some of the other powers did likewise So 
ities even state that this control had more than ittle to «le 
with making possible a great World War 

Whether that is true or not, with the practice in the 
before us we now know how important the l question ¢ 
international communication is, which is suffi nt re ! 
itself for the calling of this conference 

Germany previous to the war controlled five internati« 
cables. All of these were cut by the British Navy, even tho 
running from one neutral nation to another, thereby 1 
new international question which up to this 
been covered by international law or treat) 

The peace conference has turned over tl ‘ f 
Great Britain, France, Italy, Japan, and Ame 1, the so- 
‘Bie Five.” These powers now hold and control thy joit 
It is my understanding that this proposed conference 

| sit and determine what, in its judgment, should be do 
reference to the permanent disposit ind contro hie 
cables. It is the plan to have the recommendatio t! ( 
ference embodied eventually in a convention ¢ tre I 
somewhat similar manner the Postal Union was | 


upon the initiation of this country. 














‘I bill provides for small appropriation to pay for the sal- 

! if delegates, experts, clerical help, and other incidental 

CX] ( With the magnitude of the problem involved the 
conference may last weeks, and possibly months. 

It would seem, therefore, there is no question about the wis- 


lom of the United States participating in such a conference, to 
be ealled by the President at his discretion. Yet my good 
Democratic friends are objecting because we have provided that 
he representatives or delegates of the United States to this 
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| covenant 


conference shall be appointed by the President “ by and with | 
the udvice and consent of the Senate.” They object to the | 
lause previding for confirmation by the Senate and urge that 
the proviso is unconstitutional, as it encroaches upon the consti- 
utional powers of the Chief Executive. 
el Us ser Article II, section 2, of the Constitution provides: | 
il] nominate, and, by and with the advice and consent of the Sen 
hall appoint ambassadors, other ministers and consuls, judges of 
the Supreme Court, and all other officers of the United States whose ap- 
pointment re not herein otherwise provided for and which shall be 
t ished b w:b t Congress may by ! est the appointment 
f + inferior -officers ¢ they think proper in t President alone, in 
I e y Ul it ] d I m nts. 
In the early history of our country it was quite common for 
t 1 dent to nominate treaty commissioners and send them 
) Ss te onfirmation. The commissioners representing 
Be ( tes in the treaty of Ghent were so nominated and 
tleman from Virginia mentions this as the | 
oO nstance 4 ere peact commissioners were confirmed by the 
- r) true. Yet it must be considered that after the 
a mn ¢ ie Constitution there have only been three or four 
wh we have required peace commissioners. He re- | 
Spanish-American War and the treaty of peace fol- | 
President MelKinley’s failure to submit the com- 
ers confirmation. In that connection, it must be | 
that President McKinley was always in close 
unication with the Senate and that he appointed 
sio Senator There are, therefore, only 
vhich refers t present war and 
Follo » disputes with Great Brit crowing out of our 
( VV lting in the so-called “Alabama claims” and the 
of Geneva, it will be remembered ti President Grant 
] ted th ames of his commissioners to the Senate for con- 
re wo Pe LD erefore, to be ample precedents. 
ir. BE] ll the gentleman yield for a question? 
NEWTON of Minnesota. L will. 
BEI \re th men who are to be appointed to thes 
way officers of the Government of the United 
, Is the Government of the United States bound by what 
I ) vhat has the Senate got to do with any advice 
mt to their appointment unless they are officers? 
| NEWTON of Minnesota I do not know whether they 
e power legally to bind the United States or not. 
Mr. BEE. The gentleman knows they have no such power. 
\ NEWTON of Minnesota. Let me answer the gentleman. 
i ‘ t] gentlemen who sit in an international con- 
( resent the United States in an important pro- 
! 1e power to commit the United States to a course 
» sucl extent that after we have been so com- | 
th and morals it is difficult to get back to the 
vhence we started. I will say to the gentleman that 
J ithori for this is none other than the President of the 
{ St I quote from his book entitled “ Constitutional 
‘ mel the United States,” being a series of lectures de- 
{ dents of Princeton University in the year 1908: 
‘ ‘ President’s powers I have not yet spoken 
( ti w is very absol of the foreign relations 
‘ N I t ive in foreign airs which the President | 
] ny restriction whatever, is virtually the power to | 
‘ t l The President can not conclude a treaty with | 
‘ 10 consent of the Senate, but he may guide | 
F e} i and to guide diplomacy is to determine what 
1 D made if the faith and prestige of the Government are 
iin ed lie need to disclose step of negotiation until it 
is plete, and when in any critical matter it is completed the Govern- 
n virtually committed Whatever i disinclination, the Senate 
I eel itself committed also. 


The President herein admits that constitutionally the Senate | 


has coordinate power with the Executive in treaty making, but 


he says that by the Executive so using his power as the initi- 
ative he can thereby prevent the Senate from performing its | 
constitutional function. Of course, that it true. The House of 
Representatives, with a similar disregard of the rights of other 
branches of the Government, can absolutely compel other | 


£ 


branches to cease from functioning by withholding appropria- 
téons, but certainly no Member of this House would ever advo- 
the doir any such thing, 


ents 
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The President, however, has put into force and effect the y 
principles which as a professor he enunciated. 

Gentlemen, in that way the representatives of this confere) 
can commit the United States, and if for no other reason t})> 
that I say to you that the appointees to this most inpor| ; 
conference should be confirmed by the Senate. 

Mr. BEE. Will the gentleman yield for another questio 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. For a short question. 











Mr. BEE. Is it not true that your chairman stated in 
cominittee, on page 2 of the report, that it is not contemplat 





that this conference shall have any power of decision whatey; 
Then why are you talking about this binding anybody? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I am talking about the rep 
sentatives to this conference so dealing with the rights of ¢) 
nations of the earth that they can in important critical si{ 









tions really commit that conference and our representative: 
ideas that ihe rest of the people of the United States do 
share. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I can not; I have not the { 





At the close of the Great War there were great questions 
be settled requiring the best thought the Nation. Dic 1 
President follow the example of Washington, John Ada) 
Jefferson, Madison, John Quincy Adams, Grant, and McKink 
No; he did not seek the advice and consent of the Senate ri 
ing to the appointment of peace commissioners. 

Upon his return to this country with the draft of the 1 
hations covenant, and immediately preceding his goj 

abroad the second time, he sought to put into practice 1 

leged arbitrary power of the Executive as to foreign rel: 

He found differences of opinion as to the wisdom of the lea, 

of nations covenant among Members of the 

his countrymen. 

He said that those who questioned the wisdom of 
visions displayed “ comprehensive ignorance of the stati 
world,” and that it was the duty of such persons to accep 
obligations put upon the United States in the treaty “ wi 
counting the cost.” To those who suggested separating 
from the treaty of peace he said, in substance, 
when he returned with the treaty the league of natio! 
nant would be so closely interwoven with the treaty of 
that the two would be inseparable. 

He went back to Europe, and as the “ initiative,” 
diplomacy,” disclosing ‘no step of the negotiations until 
completed,” and “ virtually committed ” the country. 

It would seem, therefore, that with the present Ek: 
having this conception of his powers it is a wise precaut 
provide for confirmation as the committee has suggested 

Then there should be coordination between these two 1 














of 


Senate and 


ail 


certain | 


“a! 


making bodies. In the same work that I have just quote: 
the President in that connection, in referring to the pow 


the Senate, says—— 

Mr. LONGWORTH. If the gentleman will pardon 1 
say that the statute of limitations has run against th: 
mental work. [Laughter on the Republican side. ] 


Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. The author had no 
becoming President when he wrote those lines. 

There can be little doubt in the mind of anyone who A 
studied the plans and opinions of the Constitutional Convent! 


1787 that the relations of the President and the Senate were inten 
to be very much more intimate than they have been; that it \ 
expected that the Senate would give the President its advi ‘ 


sent in respect of appointments and treaties in the spirit of an 
tive council associated with him upon terms of confidential cooper 
rather than in the spirit of an independent branch of the Govern! 


jealous lest he should in the least particular attempt 
judgment or infringe upon its prerogati 
* _ + * * 


But there is another course which the President may toil 


which one or two Presidents of unusual political sagacity hav 
lowed, with the satisfactory results that were to have been exp 
He may himself be less stiff and offish, may himself act in the 


spirit of the Constitution and establish intimate relations of contd 
with the Senate on his own initiative, not carrying his plans to 
pletion, and then laying them in final form before the Senate 
necepted or rejected, but keeping himself in confidential com! 
tion with the leaders of the Senate while his plans are in course 
their advice will be of service to him, and his information of the ¢ 
est service to them, in order that there may be veritable counst 
a real accommodation of views instead of a final challenge and co! 
The policy which has made rivals of the President and Senate has 
itself in the President as often as in the Senate, and if the Co! 
tion did, indeed, intend that the Senate should in such matters 
executive council it is not only the privilege of the President to tr 
as such, it is also his best policy and his plain duty. As it is now 
President and the Senate are apt to deal with each other with 
formality and punctilio of powers united by no common tie excep 
vague common tie of public interest, but it is within their choic ! 
change the whole temper of affairs in such matters and to exbibil 
true spirit of the Constitution by coming into intimate relations 
mutual confidence, by a change of attitude which can perhap 
effected more easily upon the initiative of the President than upon t 
initiative of the Senate. 
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he adoption of the committee amendment “by and with the 
ice and consent of the Senate” will work for that harmony 


the author has referred to as so desirable. Furthermore, 


can feel certain that if such a practice is followed out in 


VC 


future men like Dr. Herron and Lincoln Steffens may re- 
nominations to represent the United States in Russia or 


where, but they can not get confirmation so as to proceed 
their duties. But to sum it all up, the President’s own con- 


on of his powers is reason enough for supporting the amend- 
f Applause. ] 


fhe CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman from Minnesota 


xpired; all time has expired, and the Clerk will read. 
e Clerk, proceeding with the reading of the bill, read as 


it enacted, ete., 
( requested and authorized in the name of the Government 
iited States to call, in his diseretion, an international confer 
semble in Was! 
te therein, to consider all international aspects of communica 
telegraph, telephone, cable, wireless telephone, and wireless 
ihy, and to make recommendations with a view to providing the 
ld with adequate facilities for international communication 





ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I offer the committee amend- 
vhich is at the Clerk’s desk. 
BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer a preferential amend 





CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is first on the committee 
nent, 
BLANTON. <A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Chairman. 
ec CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman will state it. 
BLANTON. Is not an amendment seeking to strike out 
the bill after the enacting clause a preferential amend- 
which comes in before every other amendment? 
CHAIRMAN. It is not in order at this time. 
BLANTON. It has been so held by numerous Chairmen. 
CHAIRMAN. The question is on the committee amend 
which the Clerk will report. 
Clerk read as follows: 
1, Jine 6, after the word “ appoint,’ insert the words y anid 
iIvice and consent of the Senate.’ 


ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, in view of the fact that the 


re general debate has been focused on this amendment I 


ot care to consume any further time, and I will yield the 
BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer a preferential amend 


LONGWORTH. I make the point of order that the 


ndment is not preferential; that perfecting amendments will 


n first. 
BLANTON. My amendment seeks to strike out all 
he enacting clause. I submit to the Chair that under the 


lings of various Chairmen it has been held to be pref- 


lal. 
e CHAIRMAN, The Chair will hold that the gentleman’s 


ndient is not in order at this time until the perfecting 
ndments have been considered. The question is on the com- 


e amendment. 
TILSON. Mr. Chairman, just a few words in support 
committee amendment. One gentleman in referring to 
emarks of the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. TEMPLE] 
hat that gentleman had.admitted that there was no law 
ing the confirmation of such nominees. If the gentleman 
ibstitute the word “statute” for “ law,” i believe he will 


quoted the gentleman from Pennsylvania substantially 


entleman from Pennsylvania did admit that there was 

tute requiring the confirmation of such appointments 

there no statute? Because we have a higher law cover 

ume subject matter. Subsection 2 of section 2 of 

Il of the Constitution, defining the powers of the Presi 
provides : 


have power, y and with the advice and consent of the 
take treaties, provided two-thirds of the Senators present 

nd he shall nominate and, by and with the advice and consent 
Senate, shall appoint ambassadors, other publie ministers and 


judges of the Supreme Court, and all other officers of the 
“fates whose appointments are not herein otherwise provided 
lich shall © established by law; but the Congress may by 
he appointment of such inferior officers as they think proper 


} 


esident alone, in the i 


‘ourts of law, or in the heads of depart 


appointees to be officers of the United States? If 
re hot, then why are we considering the matter here? 
are representatives of the Government in a very impor- 
inatter; they are to be appointed by the President under 


i\v 


W that we are now considering, and it seems to me that 


ess some other provision of law has been made, they should 





onhirmed by the Senate, No statute is required if the Presi 


That the President of the United States be, and | 


ington, and to appoint representatives to 
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| dent should send in their names. The Constitution itself p 
vides for it if they are officers. 
Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentlemat ? 
Mr. TILSON. Not now. It is true there has been a line o 
precedents by which such representatives have bé appoint 
and not confirmed by the Senate. That is not denied, but th 
Constitution has never been amended in that respect, and stand 
to-day as the fundamental law of the land. 
| Mr. CARRAWAY. Mr. Chairman, will the « ema ield 
| how? 


» Mr. TILSON. Not now. The constitutional requiren 

| that officers appointed by the President shall be confirmed 
the Senate, unless otherwise provided by law, and it is ag i 

i that these appointees have not been otherwise provided for | 


law. I yield to the gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. CARAWAY. If that is true, and the Constitution makes 
it necessary for them to be confirmed by the Senate, why write 
this statute? It is not higher than the Constitution Wh 
you want to pass a law which requires the President to do 
thing which you say the Constitution requires him to do? 

Mr. TILSON Beeause there has been a long line of 
dents—— 

Mr. CARAWAY. But they do not abrogate the Constitution 

Mr. TILSON. In which appointments have been made with 
out confirmation, on the theory that they were not officers, and 
. then there have been instances where Presidents thems 
have taken very liberal views of what is permitted under the 
Constitution. 

Regardless of whether there have been precedents since the 
law of March 4, 1913, was enacted, requiring that conferences 
of this kind shall be provided for by law before the President 
;} may call them, we should now make a precedent by enacting 
}law consonant with the provisions of the Constitution requ 
| ing that such officers shall be confirmed by the Senate. 

Mr. RAMSEYER nd there was no precedent for the law o 
March 4, 1913, either, was there? 

Mr. TILSON. No; und we do not need a precedent now. We 
need to make precedents sometimes, and this is one of thos 
oceasions. All this talk about its being for partisan reasons is 
piffle. What this amendment provides should be the law all of 
the time, and I for one am willing to write it into the statute 
law of the land, so that it shall hereafter bind Presidents, 
whether they be Democratic or Republican. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate upon this section and all amendments thereto close in 
30 minutes, 15 minutes to be controlled by myself and 15 min- 
utes by the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. FLoo>}. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent that all debate upon this section and all 
| amendments thereto close im 30 minutes, 15 minutes to be con- 
| trolled by himself and 15 minutes by the gentleman from Vir- 
vinia [Mr. Froop]. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
| Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the ge 
| tleman from Indiana [Mr, Farrrrecp}. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com 
mittee, I think we have here an opportunity for the legislative 
department to assert itself and its proper functions in Govern 
ment. I am not enamored, as I think many Members of the 
Hlouse are not, of the personnel of many of the commissions that 
have been appointed. I shall not enter into detail, but unfortu 
nately the personnel of some of the agents that represented us 
in very difficult and sensitive situations in Europe in that social- 
istic conference do not reflect much credit upon the appointing 
power. I undertake to say that many of those men, if their 
appointinent had been sent to the Senate and a thorough investi 
gation of the principles that they had previously advocated 
had, together with a thorough analysis of their life history, 
they never could have gotten by. Many of those appointments 





pecnh 


ure a standing disgrace to the moral integrity of representatir 
nie! 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman vield 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. I can not yield. 

Mr. RUBEY. For just one question? 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. I can not yield \s a matter of n 
another body attention has been called to the fact that n th 
utterly visionary and dangerous principles have been appointed 
upon one of the most important commissions in this country 
have no doubt but that charge will be sustained, and wl I 


man should object here to the Senate acting as a censor 01 


fitness of men who are to represent the Government of the United 
| States in foreign affairs I can not understand It will 1 be 
long until a Republican President will have to make these ap- 
| pointments [applause on Republican side], and whet! repub- 
‘ jiean or Democratic, there has been much talk in this bod) thi 







































































Ss was this representative. If there is anything so bad in 
he ought not to have been appointed by a Republican 
to any office. I think peopie are going to inquire 
ives of Republicans—not their private life but publie 
ut neces on questions that now concern not only this 
G ment but all the peoples of the earth—and then are not 
re to ppoint them to any oflice next November year, 
l g ( in refers not to the special representative of this 
er nent who was sent b the President Mr. Root hi 
1 efer to the other men who were sent—of the Trade Con 
m—because there were only two sent, and those from the 
T! » Commission were contirmed by the Senate. 
\ir. FAIRFIELD. Will the gentleman yield? 
Ir. CARAWAY. Yes, I will yield; I will do | C] 
elian would not do for others; I will yield. 
Mr. FAIRFIELD. I said the associates sent 
ir. CARAWAY. The gentleman did not say associates. Thi 
gentleman said representatives, whatever the gentleman meiunt 
1 Sil a 
Mr. FAIRFIELD. They were representatives of the Govern- 
appoint by the President——=- 


( JONGR ESSION AL 
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reg ) Le ture assuming its proper functions. Now and Mr, CARAWAY. What are their names? 
opportunity for men to assert themselves | Mr, AIRF IELD. Appointed by the President, 
Ul | Indeed, I am constrained to believe ti Mr. CARRAWAY. Who was it? 
a ) r possible situation, the determining ctor Mr. FAIRFIELD. Dr. Herndon—some one her 
ting ard certain definite currents are the te point He “agg? no, Dr. Herron. 
m v1 various commissions, Of course, if a | Mr. CARAWAY. Oh, the gentleman came mig] 
win believ it whoever may be cted President, because soir 
] 0 and because of the confidence that the people Mr, FAIRFIELD. Will the gentleman yield? 
expre i he should be trusted to the uttermost, Mr. CARAWAY. Oh, of course; yes. 
] 1 the wisdo! those yj dvise him is | Mr. FAIRFIELD. ‘The appointment smells so over 
, , f ‘ lar +The war } 1) | ’ 4 1 ® ° 
or tO body of men clected in tl e, then J ind I do not wonder the gentleman wanted to indicate ¢ 
see hi sit vote against Us provistol Congress that I meant Mr. Root. 
Ty , wT) h ‘] ? } > ‘ 7 t hy . ‘ 1; ; . : ‘ 
Mr, PFLOO] r. Chi n, Lyi leld Biv minutes to gel Mr. CARAWAY. Oh, I did not want to indicate the gentk 
y i j uu y } 4 2 ww: y , , . 
i l A insa Mr. Cal \pplause } meant anything. I think the gentleman’s speech was 
I CARAWAY, M Chairma the best way to determine} without any thought on any question, and I think ey 
her oO neere in advocating this measure or whether | knew that. Applause on the Democratic side. ] 
play tics, [ take it, is to read the amendment itself.| Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes to the 
Che gen vho s just left the floor one ressed the belief | man from Oklahoma [Mr. Carrer]. 
that after awhile Re lican President uld be making these | Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, I have sent to get a do: 
nol t 1 that this would govern him also. Well, [| from which I desire to read, and as soon as it comes ] 
ne sentieman to } wit before, but I judge | ready; but I am not prepared now. 
icisn rAnnla he ] > side.) | ‘ oie aaa ' weir ae 
, re a ee ae “hee i ide. | Mr. ROGERS. Will the gentleman from Virginia pro 
ADC to me . the i nh ant hd to thi imendl len Mr. FLOOD. I yield five minutes to the gentlema 
hamper a Republican President men the people be so unwise | ‘pexas (Me. CONNALLY]. [Applause.] 
Q ra) lect ¢ a not 1" er 1eSse appointments af ¢ " 
} x a . ys : nr ae aren mor - nny | Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the 
Snail be mat Wi } consent ! mene ut they ' rn 
a ; : a aren ae rh : Cee 7 u “Y } man from Connecticut [Mr. Trson] contended that und 
I o this cele on that Is to be appointec nder this par- ’ ayer : . ee : , 
] . ; = 3 a i] ? ed un fo uh pal Constitution the President is required to subinit these no 
t | nA | etore, yhel vou pretene you are vanting ) . > a. » 
+ + : : = ee a i a ; , > {© | tions to the Senate. W< ll, of course, as suggested by th 
t the appo ve power of some ture Republican resi . : g é aoe ae 
ae oe pee : i} tleman from Arkansas, if that is true, then it is child 
( { the uuntry should be so coiteel nate a ever to have | a e ot : s ‘ . 
. - 2 : ' : ‘ to put an act of Congress on the statute books in an atte 
I you | you are not doing it by this act; and, to say the } , ‘ veer y : : 
; : ; : a s to strengthen the Constitution. The fact of the business i 
st of it, y are not entirely candid in pretending this act | -p, AES Rite ; ae : : Sas 
: aa ca ee a te a a ee ; These inmissioners and represenatives of the Presid 
bind future Presidents, And the gentleman from Connecti- | |, i. Mad : ' i. 
r ; -4 m did not need a t of this kind f dealing with foreign governments or in negotiating tr 
LILSON Said y¢ ia 1 ea uli it ) 1S KIn¢ or . ‘ : . 
. 5 ; : Poaatea : it are not oflicers under the Constitution at all. They ar 
) ecause the Constitution itself requires this class | ~,.. |. Seine 4) ; : - : ; ‘ 
: ; as | officers within the meaning of the Constitution, secti 
{ be confirmed by the Senate. Well, I want to | hr ae = aes ; 
} 1 ; . } articie they are simply representatives of the Pres 
a Ss in | seriousness: While 1 am not surprised at any- | . ; , 
is : Sees : ; they are his agents and servants for the purpose of con 
hing Republican does, unless it is eee patriotic—and : Pas . ta ae 
I] tl n so very ofte irprised by hi doit that I , {| a negotiation with foreign powers. 
i i ‘ rt een St » ) . Sl a ) ~ ‘ Ley Hil aim = . ‘ ’ . . > +36 
: 2 j R publi 8 in this ¢ ‘h: ; he wants to | Mr. TILSON Will the gentleman yield? 
Vr} ead LO ii e Cali il s ambet Suy © tS to | - : ' 
ar ep i 2 Me : Mr. CONNALLY. I do. 
: in act of Congress to strengthen the Constitution. Chi oa aa ; ; 
nent ‘ ae " Mr. TILSON. Does not the gentleman draw a disi 
iv be good reasoning in Connecticut. It would not pass as - ; : 
: ’ . : re ; ‘ 4 between a representative to negotiate a treaty, which I 
else in the world lo say that the Constitution : ; ; seem : 
; 7 2 ; : . , i with the gentleman, and appointments of this kind, whi 
res the President to submit these appointees for confirma- | tint t aa os ‘vom : 
. : ‘ |} not oO negotiate a reaty at all and are zive no po 
ol by the Senate, yet in order that he shall abide by the Con- | meee ca ' . , 
will by act of Congress call hi ittention to ii REBOUALE HR WORT 
a © \\ il al Z ; aw? + 4 iis ‘ ; Lift ‘ 
. 5 ; | r oO The centlems ‘rom (* nectie iM 
[Laughter on the Democratic side.] Another } war. ¢ mms rhe at Lie man fron onnecticut 
I | the President’s book on Congressional Goy- j a — _— 4 REE ES — 
4 7 rs) . . . : ° St) 1 re le f 
r ind quoted Mr. Wilson as having said that under | ir, TILSON. The gentleman will, — 
eon +] raci da ' tha & a ee See Mr. CONNALLY. The gentleman from Massachuseit 
iin ir stances Le President and the senate should be | ; : ‘| n W 
| es mfidential relations. That was some time ago. j Roe! Rs | eg nds that mee s ; wifes PErPSne. ; - = 
\ I remember the most distinguished Republican that has | ; The gentleman from Massachusetts contends that the rea} Imi 
ted President of these United States since I can ri cance Of this matter is taet (ils —— Mees gem i 
5 *s af » . 7 a) g y Te ™ » »y* *\ cil 
er said not a great while ago he “would not trust the | teaty. It does ne make apy difference whe ther the re 
° os ” ey . ' 1 yy" } . ¢ 2 rence > a , Sti 
m overnight” with this very body you now want to} eaty or not. It is a conference in which thé unmed 
ol nominations. [Applause on the Democratic side.] | COMTErS with ae governments, and when . ae 80 
{nd he knew them. He had been President when some of them | bound to act through the Executive, who under the Const 
ere then in the Senate. Is empowered to carry on such ae 
rstood the distinguished gentleman from Indiana [Mr.| Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 
l meELD}] to be complaining about the representatives this | — BLA OD. I yield. : 5 ie 
G rnment recently sent to Russia. He said their selection Mr. WALSH. Are these items of such importance thi 
- . - . ‘ . s Ipwocislo is pagiire ava « ority fr ‘ SYPeSS 10 
vas So bad that if their lives had been inquired into they would President is required to have authority from Congr ( 
ot have been sent. Why, bless your soul, an ex-Seeretary of | them? 
° ° > y . . i) N AC ‘ x } > OY x } 
- appointed by former Republican President of the United } Mr. CONNALLY. None whatever, except by the 


March 
Mr. 
Mr. 


13. 

FLOOD. That did not require it. 

CONNALLY. I know it did not. The President 
have appointed them heretofore and could have called this 
ference without any legislative act. But the act of Marc! 
was passed, which said he should not call any of these confer 
without the will of the Congress, but even the act of 1913 did 
undertake to dietate to the President how he should appoi! 
representatives, In all the history of the Republic the r 
dent, under the Constitution, has had the power to appo:nt 


this character and of other cl 


gates to conferences of 
without referring the matter to the Senate at all. 
The gentleman refers to the appointment of Mr. It 


He is a distinguished ex-Secretary of State, and | 
surprised that the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. F tr 
should have complained about that matter. It is not the 
of the President that Mr. Root failed in his Russian mis 
The President appointed another distinguished Republica! 
the conference at Paris, Mr. Henry White, a distinguished 
diplomat of the United States, but after he got to Par 
would have taken a detective and a microscope to find him. 


Russia. 














CONGRESSIONAL 


WALSH. If these are not such appointments as require 


thority of Congress to make, what is the necessity of 
in act for Lhe ? 
\] CONNALLY because the bill contains an appro} riation 


he expenses of these delegates. I will say to the gentle 
isetts that a great many appropriations we 
i” here in this Republi an House are excessive, but 
iwjority of this committee thinks this bill ought to pas 
the minority thinks it ought not tv pass, with the com- 
amendment. Of course, if the bill is passed there wil! 
e expense. 
Ir. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 


SUMMERS of Washington. Will the gentleman pleas 
somre more distinguished Republicans the President has 
(| on some of these important commissions? 
CONNALLY. I can name three Assistant Secretaries of 
it the President has appointed during the conduct of the 
and vet ever since the war has ended this House has been 
charges and accusations against the War Department, 
has been administered, as I understand it, under the di 
on of the Secretary of War, by three Republican Assistant 
aries of War. 
SUMMERS of Washington. Do the Assistant Secre 
or the Secretary usually determine the policy? 
CONNALLY. Oh, well, the policy was to whip Germany, 
© Seeretury of War determines that, fhe genticinan 
s that the Assistant Secretaries carry out the detuils, and 


Massacht 


details are what you gentlemen have been complain 
quarreling and fussing about—the detail: ‘ 
ion, and not the great, overshadowing policy of the 
istration in conducting the war. It was because the 
vy of War did not sell this er that article of property 
Department had on hand; or, if he had sold property, 

d not sell it as he should have sold it. Like garrulous 
ing old women or rheumatic old men, you hav 

iit and fretted about this and that and the other 
udministration of the department when those very 
were matters which the Republican Assistant Secre 
War were charged with administering. There has 
can be no complaint of the larger policy of winning the 





8 of Lie i(j- 


ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes to the 
from Delaware |Mr. Layton] 

CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Delaware is reco 

for two minutes. 

LAYTON. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House, I 
t he first place, to a gentleman attempting to put me 
ategory of insulting the President of the United Stat 

was “criticism,” and what I wanted to say to him 
he would not yield the floor to me was this, that the Presi- 
f the United States is one man, and that 110,000,000 of 
1 people at the last election criticized him by putting a 
aun Congress in this body. [Applause on the Repub- 
to go further. I have not said much in this House, 
speak my piece” if I want to. The President of the 
tes is the servant of the people, and he is no master; 
man in this House not only has the right, but it is his 
luty, to criticize the President or any other official of 
ment 
NUTSON. When they need it—— 
LAYTON. When they need it. Now, so far as this bill 
rned, [ submit that the judgment of this country is 
that we have a President in the White House who has 
assumed more arbitrary power and has infringed 
ui the Constitution, deliberately, than any President 
{Applause on the Republican side.] I say that the 
on of the United States says to him, “ You shall take 
and consent of the Senate in respect to international 
s.” It is his duty. And yet in the most momentou 
lit this country ever had, in which we are about to be 
(« in a world-wide treaty, with unknown consequences, 
cent of the United States not only would not advise 
ilt with the Senate, but insulted them by calling them 
inds.” [Applause on the Republican side. 
CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Dek 
has expired. 
LOOD. Mr. Chairman, T rise to a question of personal 
I would like the Recorp to show what did take place 
the gentleman and myself. I used the word “ insult- 
| the gentleman said “ That is what we intend.” 
CHAIRMAN, What is the request of the gentleman 
Virginia? 
lLOOD. I want the colloguy between the gentleman 
Delaware and myself read. 
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CHAIRMAN. 
to the gentleman from 
the words taken dow! 
I asked for 
man got up and denied that 


up as soon 


FLOOD. soon as I could. 


referred 


CHAIRMAN, 
OGERS. Chairman, y 
nan from Wyoming [Mr. MonpgEti} 
[AIRMAN. 
for three minutes 
MONDELL. 
ested in what the pas 
to having confirmed by d 
national conferences upon matters that 
our usual 


gentleman 
Chairman, I am not particulai 
practice of the country has bee 
merican delegates to 





it has not been, this is a 
; importan¢ having the 
any cont renee, internatio 
to bind the people o 
1e Senate to have some voice 
ndously emphasiz 


American 
paracrer, 


~of permitting 
centralization, 
icxecutive 
months the Republican 
te appointed to an 
matters that 


treaty should be confirmed by 
It is time we took 


al conference to discuss or 
the subject 
the United 
legislative 
through them, on behalf of the Americ: 
There is nothing 
right or authority 


that pos 


n people who ele 
the Constitution bringing 
this action, and it 
theory of the balance of authority, it is 
connection 


> Republican side 


harmonious 
‘Ss and rel | Applause on the 
ROGERS. “hie 
me to the ge [Mr. Mapper 
The CHAIR! 


MADDEN. 


tee, section 2 of Article LI of the Constitution provide 


shall have 


, and by and 
consent of the Senate, shall appoint ambassador 








which shall 
ie appointment 
Pre sid nt 


y that the appointment of the 


and approval of the Senate? 
Undoubtedly it has that power and that ri; 
no question about that. It does ni 


auestion that 


intments 
a law to require the Presic 
he approval of 
gentleman 
amendment i 
The amendment 
of seeing that 


Virginia 


men who are qualified 
to this important 
SO ; ppoin 


as delegats 


The men 


i would he au 


such a place. 


convened, 


gentleman 


constitutional 
read the provision of 
No one can deny 
of a power laid down in section 
tution, which makes the Congress the judge of 


President 


the Constitution 


that the Congress car 
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consent and approval of the Senate. If the 
power to make the appointment of these 
bill would not now be before us for considera- 


1913 intervenes, and the fact that that law 


ithe 


w of 


indicates that the Congress has the power to say | 


“You shall not make such appointments 
rity of Congress.” That is the authority that 
‘omes here to seek to-day, and I maintain that 

strict letter of the law and the Constitution 
exercise such discretion in granting the power 
t to make the appointment as we may think 
he circumstances. There can that 


sident, 


be no doubt 
merits of the proposition before us are to be 
1] and that 
tion by the Senate, whereas in the next 
President to make appointments we may 
That is strictly within our rights, and in exercising our 
to-day we demand that no appointment shall be 
by and with the advice and of the Senate. 
ause. | 
he CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s time has expired. 
has expired. The question is upon the amendment. 
rhe question being taken, on a division (demanded by 
oop) there were—ayes 1382, noes 89. 
Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I demand tellers 
rellers were ordered, and the Chair appointed Mr. Rocers and 


bill authoriz- 


consent 
All 


Mr. 


] OOD. 
committee ag 
oes 94. 
‘ordingly the amendment was agreed to. 
Clerk read as follows: 
That the sum of $7 
hereby appropriated out any 
appropriated, the same to be 


» discretion of the Secretary of 
nfarencs 


iin divided; and the tellers reported- 


-AveS 


5,000, or so much thereof as may be neces- 
money in the Treasury not 
disbursed under the direction 


State for expenses incidental 


¢ 
ol 


Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment I would 
the word “ conference’ the words 
and rents in the District 
anding the provisions of any other act.” 
ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I will accept 
f tl “and rents” are omitted. 
Mr. WALSH The amendment ought 
Che CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 
The C read as follows: 
offered by Mr. FLoop: Page 2, line 9, 
trike out the period, insert a comma, 
1 “including personal services and rer 
Columbia ithstanding the provisions of any 
FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, my reason for offering 
ent is the fact that there are some laws on the statute 
vhich would prohibit the employment of personal services 
District of Columbia without special authorization of 
ess and the renting of any buildings for the purpose of 
nee without such special authorization in this 


FLOOD 
ld after 
nal services Columbia not- 


of 
] ’ } 

Line imendment 
words 


to be reported, Mr. 


lerk 
after the word 
and add the fol- 
ts in the Dis 
other act.”’ 


this confer 
ar act 
ROGERS. Will the 
rLOOoOD Yes. 
ROGERS It was suggested by the Secretary of State in 
rings that probably the Pan American Building could be 
t free for the purpose of the conference. As Isaida 
o, I shall be glad to accept the gentleman's amendmen! 
is “and rents’ are omitted therefrom. 
Then, Mr. Chairman, I modify my amendment 
“and rents,” so that the amendment 
ry personal services in the District of Columbia 
other 


it to objec 


gentleman yield? 


he words 
rovisions of any 
erving the rig 


mendment ou 


f act,’ 
] ¢ 

to be report “] 
from Massachu 


odified. The 


es not require unanimous consent 


I should like to ask 
has changed hi 
the other 
and rents” 


woaraea %<¢ _ 
words and ren 


it does. 


why 


IOTILTY 


the gen- 


he ged his attitude 
assumed by the ma 
strike out the w 
» put in the 


PLOOD. If I und 


ords * 


rstal — 


ve can say now that we will require | 





refuse to say | 
} nection he has? 
made | 


‘ineluding | 


this | 


OCTOBER 


Mr. SEARS. 
Mr. WALSH. 
Mr. FLOOD. 
Mr. WALSH. 
ter of the personal services that 


I withdraw my objection. 

Will the gentleman yield? 
Certainly. 

Will the gentleman state what 
will be required to be 


formed in the District of Columbia under the provisions of 


act? 


Mr. FLOOD. T understand that the most important 


sonal services that will be performed at this conference }\ 


American representatives will not be performed by the del 
necessarily, but by experts in matters of international com 
cation. 
the committee. 
of questions of international communication, that he will 
some connection with the conference. 
Mr. WALSH. And he expects to be paid for whateve: 
Mr. FLOOD. The experts will be paid, of course. Thi 
gates will probably be paid nothing except their expenses, 
Mr. WALSH. Is it expected that the delegates to this 


| ference, which I understand will be assembled in Washingt 


that is, the delegates representing the United States—wil 
receive any compensation or salary? 

Mr. FLOOD. 
no salary or very little salary. It has been the custom « 
pay their expenses, and I take it that will be the case her: 
there will probably be some high-priced experts connected 


| the conference. 


Mr. WALSH. That is, they will be employed by the 1 
States delegates and not by the conference? 

Mr. FLOOD. Employed either by the Secretary of St 
by the United States delegates—lI take it, by the Secret 
State—and paid out of this fund. 

Mr. WALSH. And the other 
experts? 

Mr. FLOOD. 

Mr. GOOD. 

Mr. FLOOD. Yes. 

Mr. GOOD. Have we not experts in the State Depa: 
so that it will not be necessary to go outside and employ 
experts? 

Mr. FLOOD. I doubt if we have any in the State Depart 
as efficient as the gentleman I have mentioned. 
have absolute knowledge of the whole situation of intern 
communication. I do not know that they will employ hil 

Mr. GOOD. 


nations will pay the 
Certainly. 


Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. Mr. 
ployed. 

Mr. GOOD. Outside of the employment of Mr. Rogers, 
not they experts in the State Department on internationa 
munication: and if so, what is the use, when we have ex] 
paying them an annual salary, of employing some one « 


FLOOD. I do not know that togers will 


| side and paying them $200 or $300 a day? 


Mr. FLOOD. I doubt if there are many experts i: 


| Department. 


Mr. BLANTON. Will 

Mr. FLOOD. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON Is Mr. Rogers employed by the Go 
at this time? 

Mr. FLOOD. 1 

Mr. BLANTON, 
ment? 

Mr. FLOOD. I think not. He was connected with 
conference; that is, he was rendering service there. 

Mr. WALSH. I would like to ask the gentleman f! 
ginia if he that the entire expense of the 
States for the participation in this conference will not 
$75,000? 

Mr. FLOOD. I will ask the chairman of 
was not present in committee when that matter was co 
Mr. WALSH. I wanted the gentleman's idea—if | 

information. 
Mr. FLOOD. My information is 
penses; they may have asked for more. 
Mr. WALSH. This will not pay many sal: 
Mr. FLOOD. Yes; it will pay the expenses of the « 


expenses of the delegates, and the expenses oi 


the gentleman yield? 


hot, 


he 


think 


Does get any salary from th 


understands 


the com! 


ihat 875.000 wil 
ries, 


the 
that are employed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendm« 

the gentleman from Virginia. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agr 
Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendm 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Pag 2, line 


by 


wil , ‘ => 
4, strik out div 


is the chi 


or instance, we had one of them, a Mr. Rogers, bx 
I take it, from the vast knowledge he disp! 


The Secretary of State said they would re 


He seem 


They must have a great many of these ex 
| at the State Department, 


~) 


) 








i949, 








time in 





ir. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I will not take any 
this amendment. If Members ofthe House want to 
they have the opportunity. If they want to keep 
extravagant expenditure of our money, let them vote 
amendment. 





ssing 
reneh, 
the 
n the 


GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I do not rise io question this 
nditure, but I observe in the conference held in 1912 there 


n expenditure of $18,850 for entertainment, medals, and 
g It does seem to me that that is an expenditure that 
ing these times ought to be prohibited. I want to ask the 
eman from Massachusetts in charge of the bill if he would 





any objeetion to putting in a provision that no part of this 
i“ priation shall be used for entertainment or the purchase 
“dials or badges. 


\ir. ROGERS 
that 


As far as I am concerned, I should 


accept amendment. 


e CHAIRMAN. ‘The question new is on the amendment 
d by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON]. 
question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 
GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I offer the amendment which I 
o the desk, to follow the amendment which was offered 


entleman from Virginia {Mr. FLoop] and adopted. 
» ( rk read as follows: 
end of t ent just adopted insert: “ Pi led, That 
f t) sum | be used fo nt inment o1 I urchase 
badges 
JUUL. Mr. Chairman, I desire to ask the gentleman 
lowa a questi 
fr. GOOD. I may not know anything about it 
JUUL. If we vote for the amendment submitted by the 
an, that will mean that they can not send an automobile 


tation for the del take them te the hot 


eal in the name of the United States. 
GOOD. This is entertainment in the way the State 
ometimes entertains. ‘The department 


gates, or el, 


or pay 


De- 


s its own 


if 


biles, as have other departments. 

WALSH Has not the State Department a fund out of 
can entertain visitors and delegates to any conventior 

GOoobpD Yes. 

BEE. Do I understand that if we desire to buy badges 








hers to wear that that would be prohibited by this 
Ir. GOOD. It would be 

S iS was recognized. 

ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
bate on this section and amendments thereto close in five 
CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts as 
s nsent that all debate on this section and amend- 

to close in five minutes, Is there objection? 
no objection. 

SEARS. Mr. Chairman, I do not believe for one moment 
| n defe the amendment, for the majority is in control, 
| felt some one should congratulate the Committee on Ap- 

ons for the wonderful economical system that that side 
ed out on, as shown by the amendment just offered. 


ter on the DT moc ratic side. } The sed 


other day we refu 


vn appropriations which I believe should have been 

because the taxpayers are getting tired. I think this 

ress—that is, the majority—ought to put the other 

{f the world on notice that when we go there we will 
| get entertainment, but when they come here the 


t nothing at your hands. 
GOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
SEARS. I hope that this economical spirit will continue 
but in a different way, and in the few minutes allewed 
call the attention of the majority to the 


expec 


sir 1e fact 
Capital Traction Co. is now about to charge—that 
B the Ist of November—will charge 7 cents f 
fare. I trust the majority will follow up this syste 
and not permit this, and thus save to the people, th 
of the Government, the newspaper reporters, and the 
ls of visitors who come to the Capitel, this 2 cents 
n the ride down town and the 2 cents back, and this 
on I ask unanimous consent to have printed in the 


because I think it is a very valuable report, the report 
Gardine1 one of the Commissioners of the District, 
etting out his reasons why this should not be permit 
CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Florida asks unani- 
nsent ‘tend his remarks in the Recorp in the manner 
Is there objection ? 

. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

‘ir. SEARS. Mr. Chairman, in the few minutes I have re- 
I want to say that I expected some Republican would 
o the printing of this valuable report. Of course, it 
important the Members who 


‘ 


ted 


toe 





4 










t 





to are drawing 








iS 


S7.500 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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but 


employee 


per year and who ride around in fine autamobiles, it 
vital importance to the thousands of Government 


and others residing in the Distriet. 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the gentleman is not talking te the amendment 

Mr. SEARS. I am talking on economy. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is made that the get 
tleman from Florida is not speaking to the amendment. The 
Chair is ef opinion that the peint ef order is well! taken 

Mr. SEARS. Mr. Chairman, a peint of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. SEARS. Mr. Chairman, what I say is absolutely wer 


mane, because these delegates may want to ride on the street car. 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the gentleman is not speaking to the amendment. 

Mr. SEARS. They may not care to walk 

Mr. MADDEN. I am making the point of ord Mr, Chair 
man. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Florida will procees 
in order. 


Mr. SEARS. Is the point of order sustained? 
The CHAIRMAN. The Chair that tl 
not speaking to the amendment and sustains the pr 
The gentleman will proceed in 
Mr. SEARS. Then, Mr. Chairman, I trust that t 
ment will not be adopted, because if it should be adopted, thes: 


le gent 


lemal 
nt of o I 


rules 


he ames 


people who will be invited here will be put to.this extra ex- 
pense, and certainly we should make some appropriation to re 
lieve them of that burden, even though the majority does né 
anything about the people of the District of Columbia an: 
of the United State 
Mr. KING. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order. 
Mr. SEARS. Oh, I yield to my genial friend from Lllinois. 


Mr. KING. Mr. Chairman, I make tl 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman wi 

Mr. KING. The gentleman is not 
He talking through his hat. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is of the epinion that 


f ord 
{ 


le pointe ¢ 
il state 


taiking to t 


is 


tleman is speaking to the amendment and that 
rder is not well taken 

Mr. SEARS. The Chair rules that I am speaking to the 
mendment. Mr. Chairman, that statement might be expected, 


coming from the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Kine]; but not 
having a hat on, I could not possibly speak through my hat 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SEARS. Yes. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the words of 
the gentleman from Illinois be taken down in which he ferred 
to my colleague as speaking through his hat. 

The CHAIRMAN. The request of the gentleman fron W 


York comes too lat 





Mr. SEARS. Mr. Chairman, I do not take this serious I 
know that my friends on that side are not eeonomica! I ow 
they care nothing about the extra 2 cents that the peo oO 
Washington will have to pay; and conclusion I want to as 
sure my good friend from Illinois [Mr. Krye] that I am net 

| permitted by the rules of the House to wear my it in the 
and I would net do so, if permitted, because there ars 


House, 


ga speaking 


[ ar 


of 


not 


those on the 


threuch 


other 


di in the llery. Therefore, 
my hat, but evidently over the head side 
specially as I am making a just appeal on behalf of the people 
if the District. 


The CHAIRMAN 


wee 
is expired 


: 


= 


> 
’ 
( 


time of the gentleman from 


Mr. BANKHEAD Mr. Chairman, I have ! el nf 
vhich I desire to offer 
The CHAIRMAN. There is already an amendment pending. 
The question is on the amendment offered by | gent! n 
rom Iowa [Mr. Goop]. 
The question was taken; and on a division (demand by 
Mr. Goop and Mr. Blanton) there were—ayes 86, noes 41 
So the amendment was agreed to 
Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I offer to amend, on pag 
2, line 4, by striking out the figures “ $75,000” and inserting in 
lieu thereof the figures “ $50,000.’ 
} The CHAIRMAN. The gentle from A offs ve 
| amendment, which the Clerk w eport 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Amendment by Mr. BANKHESD: P ; $75.00 
| and insert “* $50,000 
The CHAIRMAN. The quest is on agreeing the ; ne 
| ment offered by the gentleman from Alabama. 
The question was taken; and on a division | ls 
Mir. BANKHEAD) there were—*#yes 22 es O) 
' So the amendment was rejected 


CONGREDSSI 


as 








ON AL 


TE 


Vir. ROGERS \{r. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
‘ di t the bill to the Liouse with the sunendments, 
ndation that the amendm nts be agreed to and 
r amended do pass. 
a notion Was agreed to. 
, rding ihe committee rose; and the Speaker having Te- 
d the chair, Mr. DYER, Chairman of the Committee of the 
\V hole House on the state of the Union, reported that that com- 
ttee had 1} lel consideration the bill H. R. 9822 and had 
! ed him to report the same back to the House with sundry 
ndments ith the recommendation that the amendments be 
i to and that the pill as amended do pass. 
Mr. ROGERS Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on 
\ and amendments to final passase- 
rl previous question was ordered. 
i SPEAKER. Isa eparate vote demanded on any amend- 
‘tr, FLOOD. Mr. =P I demand a parate vou on the 
committee anmel 4 
The SPEAKER Is a separate vote demanded on any other 
endment? If not, the Chair will put them en grosse. 
rhe question was taken, and the amendments were agret d to. 
rhe SPEAKER. The question now is on the committee 
nt, on which a separate vote is demanded, which the 
cC vill rep 
rhe Clerk re as follows: 
ge 1, line © er the word “ apt int,” insert the word and 
‘ lvi 1 consent of the *« nate.” 
ir. FLOOD Ir. Speaker, on that I demand the yeas and 
Tl ] were ordered. 
| qui mm < faken; and there were—yeas 161, ay 125 
presel not yoting 142, as follows: 
YHAS—16!1 
I te McArthul Sanders Ina 
{ talliv McCulloch Sanders, N y‘ 
land McFadden Sanford 
I McKenzl Scott 
( vd McLaughlin, Mi b.Shreve 
1 ¢yoodal McPherson Sinclair 
LB m Gould MacCrat Sinnott 
bb I G 1, Lov MacGrego smith, Mi ] 
re Greene, M: Madden Snell 
is Greene, Vt Magee Steenersonb 
l | Griest Mapes Stephens, Ohio 
] Iladley Mason Stiness 
1 Hardy, ¢ Merritt Strong, Kans. 
0 llawley Michener Strong, Pa 
Hay Miller Summers, W ish 
Hernanas Monahan, Wi Sweet 
( lle > Mondell raylor, Tel 
( licke foore, Ohio Temple 
‘ Y Hoch Morgan Thompson 
( ) lought Murphy Tilson 
( t Iiull, lov Nelson, Wis Timberlak« 
( Micl Husted Newton, Minn. Tinkham 
‘ ( liutchinst Nichols, Mich. Towner 
Dal Tames Nolan Vaile 
Pallinge Joh! n, W 1 Osborn Vestal 
Darrow Tone I Paige Voigt 
avis, M Juul Parke! Volstead 
1 n Kaht Platt Walsh 
Lick I , Kelle Purnell Ward 
1) Kelly, | radcliffe Wason 
2) King Ramseyer Watson, Pa. 
L) Kink: Randall, Calif, Webster 
{) Kleczk Randall, Wis. White, Kans. 
| Knutst Reavis White, Me. 
| Kraus Reber Williams 
I Lamper reed, W. Va Wilson, Tl 
1 Layton Rhodes Young, N ik. 
}ivans 1 yor Ricketts Zihiman 
| t L Rogel 
I {Kil Rose 
I howe 
NAYS—120 
\ ( Hloward Mooney 
a tas Hiuddileston Moore, V 
, Clark, Fi Hudspeth Neely 
( M Hull, Tenn Nelson, Mc 
\ tlumphreys o’ Connell! 
B= ( id Igoe o’Connor 
j Colliel Jacoway Oldfield 
j ( nal Tone a, Tex Oliver 
] Crisp Kitchin Olney 
j Davey Lanham Overstreet 
} Davis, lel Lankford Padgett 
I; Dickinson, Mo Larsen Parl 
; M Domink Lea, Cali! Parrisi 
LS \ Doughto! Lesher Phelan 
Dupré Linthicum Pou 
13 ins, M Lonergan Quin 
Pris | I Ne MeDuftie Raine 
Buc j el Major Raker 
Byrnes, 5 itzgerald Mann, 8. C. Raybur! 
Byrns, Tet } | Manstield Riordan 
Caldwell Gal Mays Romjue 
Campbel llaré Mead touse 
( dler il Minahan, N. J. Rubey 
‘ W taydel Montague Rucker 
( Ilo nd Moon Sanders, I 


































Sears 
Sherw0 
Small 
Smithwick 
Steagall 
Stedman 
Sumners, T 


d 


Butler 


AC kerman 
Bachara¢ h 
Barkley 
Begg 
tooher 
Brand 
Brinson 
Britten 
Brooks, Ill 
Brumbaugh 
Burdick 
Burke 


Cantrill 
Carew 
Cole 
Copl y 
Costello 
Cramton 
Cullen 
Dempsey 
Dent 
Dewalt 
Ponovan 
Dooling 
Doremus 
Drane 
Eagan 
Eagle 
Elisworth 
Emerson 
Eseh 
Ferris 
Fess 
Fields 


Freeman 





So the 


lina. 


Mr. FULLER ‘ 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
tucky. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
| Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


I 


AC 


F REAR 


Brot 


BURKE 


PETER 
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ec 


Campbell, Kans. 


committee 
The Clerk announced t 
On the vote: 
Mr. GRAHAM 
Until further 
Mr. ROBSION 


,ANGLEY with 
TREADWAY wi 
TINCHER with Mr. 


WHEELER 
CRAMTON 


BUTLER with 
Mott witl 
Mupp with Mr. 
BacHARACH wi 
Beoa with Mr. 
BRITTEN with 


BURDICK with 


JEFFERIS with 
KELLEY 
IK ENNEDY 
IKK EN NEDY 


KIEssS W 
KREIDER 
NEWTON 
Escu with Mr. 
OGDEN W 
Fess W 


CAMPBELL 
LAGUARDIA with 
FULLER of Iilin 
(jOODY KOONTZ Ww 
onTER With 
Reep of Ne 
RODENBERG 
Grauam of 
HAMILTON W 
SIEGEL wi 
Suitn of 
Mr. SNYDER wit 





of Rhode 


of Minnesota W 
SABATH. 


ith Mr. GANTY. 
ith Mr. 
gs with Mr. 


Rowan. 
of Kansas W 
ois W 
ith Mr. I 
Mr. EAGLE. 
with Mr. 
th 


Illinois wi 
h Mr. DEWwA! 


FERRIS. 

ith Mr. SMITH ( 
Mr. HARRISON. 
ith Mr. HENRY 
"ELL. 


w York with Mr. 
DoREMUS. 
Tilinois with 
ith Mr. McKINIRY. 
Mr. DOorine. 
th Mr. 
T, 





Island W ith Mr. 


ith Mr. HERSMAN. 
with Mr. TEFLIN. 


ith Mr. 


G 


\RN 


‘Es 


iD tN 
4 ALN. 


AG 


: (QC POBEK we, 
re EEE ae 
, Colo Weavet Wingo 
Im Webb Woods, V 
Upshaw Welling Wright 
Venabk Welty Youn rex 
Vinson Whaley 
Watkin Wilson, La 
Watson, \ Wilson, Pa. 
ANSWERED ‘PRESENT’ 
rear Gard 
xoT VOTING 142. 
French Kiess Robinson C, 
Fuller, Til. Kincheloe Robsion, Ky 
Fuller, Mass Kreider Rodenber 
Gandy LaGuardia Rowan 
Ganly Langley Sabath 
Garner Lazaro Saunders, \ 
Garrett Lee, Ga. Schall 
Godwin, N.C Lehibach Seully 
Goldfogle Little Sells 
Goodwin, Ark. McAndrews Siegel 
Goodykoontz MeClintic Sims 
Graham, Pa. McGlennon Sisson 
Graham, Ill. McKeown Slemp 
Griffin McKiniry Smith, Idaho 
Hamill McKinley Smith, ll 
Hamilton MeLane Smith, N 
Hlarrison McLaughlin, Nebr. Snyder 
Haskell Maher Steele 
Haugen Mann, Ill Stephens, M 
tleflin Martin Stevenso 
Hersman Moore, Pa Sullivan 
Hicks Moores, Ind. Swope 
Hill Morin Taylor, Ar] 
Hulings Mott Thomas 
Ireland Mudd Tincher 
Jefferis Newton, Mo Treadway 
Johnson, Ky. Nicholls, 8. C. Vare 
Johnson, Miss Ogden Walters 
Johnson, 5. Dak, Pell Wheeler 
Tohnston, N. is Peters Winslow 
Kearns Porter Wise 
Kelley Mich Rainey. 7%. Wood, Ind 
Kendall Rainey, 3. W. Woody ira 
Kennedy, low. Ramsey Yates 
Kennedy, R, I Reed, N. ¥ 
Kettne Riddick 
amendment was agreed 10 
he following pairs: 
of Pennsylvania ¢ for) with Mr. GARD 
notice : 
of Kentucky with Mr. Ni HoLLs of Sou 1 
rf Massachusetts with Mr. THOMAS. 
Mr. FIELDS. 
th Mr. BooHEr. 
JOHNSON of Mississippi. 
KERMAN with Mr. McKANE. 
with Mr. DRANE. 
with Mr. Joun W IRAINEY. 
with Mr. (SANDY. 
Mr. STEELE. 
) Mr. BRINSON. 
GARRETT. 
th Mr. WISE. 
Taxtor of Arkansas. 
Mr. SULLIVAN. 
Ks of [llinois with Mr. STEVENSON 
Mr. STEPHENS of Mississipp 
with Mr. SyITHWICK. 
Mr. LAZAR. 
of Michigan with Mr. KETTNE®. 
of lowa with Mr. JOHNSTON of New Y0! 
| 


JouUNSON © 


ER. 


yf New Yo kK. 


RAINEY. 


Mr. MARTIN. 


DONOVAN, 
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Varr with Mr. DENT. | Mr, CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I reserve all points of 
\icLAUGHLIN of Nebraska with Mr. H order on the conference report 
ViAnn of Illinois with Mr. GRIFFIN. The SPEAKER. Points of order can reserved at any time 
tr. Moors of Pennsylvania with Mr. Goopwin of Arkansas } a fter tl ao report is read. 
\Voop of Indiana with Mr. CurnLen, | Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I know, but I ask ov 
CoLe with Mr. SIsson. EXTENSI( ( REM 
CopLeY with Mr. Sis. ; | OF B .RKS. 
: : Ir. SINCLAIR. Mr. Speaker ask unanimous consel to 
HASKELL with Mr. McKrEown. | : LAIR — — » Task uni 
HAUGEN with Mr. McGrennon ; revise and extend my remarks, 

.UG Wi I e 2 AEN! ve The PF . ‘ ley n from ? | rte asks 
\WVoopyARD with Mr. Carew. ane © EAKER. The gentleman fr aera Di na eee 
DEMPSEY With Mr. SCULLY | unanimous consent to revise and extend his remarks. Is there 
I MERSO? with Mr. SAunpt RS of Virginia objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Hicks with Mr. McCrintic. EXCHANGE OF LEGATION PROPERTY AT BANGKOK, SIAM. 
YATES With Mr. CANTRILI. Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Commiitee 
Hurines with Mr. McANDREws. !on Foreign Affairs I call up the bill (S. 2250) providing for 
[nELAND With Mr. Ler of Georgia. the exchange of certain legation buildings and grounds owned 
RamMsEY with Mr. BruMBAUGH. by the eobiteh ince nen of the United States at Bangkok, Siar 
Moores of Indiana with Mr. GoLpFrocte. The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts, from 


Morin with Mr. Gopwin of North Carolina. | the Committee on Foreign Affairs, calls up the bill S. 2250 

TLER. Mr. Speaker, I have a general pair with Mr. | The pill is on the Union Calendar. 

He did not vote. I voted “ yea,” and I would like to Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee 

it and answer “ present.” the Whole House on the State of the Union for the consid 
GARD. Mr. Speaker, I have a pair for the day with | tion of the bill S. 2250, with Mr. Loneworrn in the chair. 
leman from Pennsylvania, Mr. Granam. I voted “nay.” | The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 


to withdraw that vote and answer “ present.” | House on the state of the Union for the consideration of t] 


hREAR. Mr. Speaker, I wish to announce myself as | pill S, 2250, which the Clerk will report by title 
‘esent. I have a pair. I would vote “yea” if I were | The « 






lerk read as follows: 








An act (S. 2250) providing for the exchange of ct in le on 
esult of the vote was announced as above recorded. | ings and grounds owned by the Government of the United St 
SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and | Bangkok, Siar 
ading of the bill. | Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, the bill is shor Let it be 
bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time. read 
BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a motion to recommit. The CHAIRMAN The Clerk will report the bill. 
SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas offers a motion | The Clerk read as follows: 
ynmit, which the Clerk will report. } Ar t (S. 2250) providing for the exchange of certain legation 
Clerk read as follows: } ings and grounds owned by the Government of the United & 
E 7 . Bangkok, Siam, 
BLANTON moves to recommit the bill to the Committee on For Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of State, acting as the agent 
\ with instructions to report the same back to, the Hous aT of the Government of the United States, is hereby authorized and 
with the following amendment: Page 2, line 4, stri o directed to transfer to the Government of Siam all title to and inter: 
0” and insert in lieu thereof “ $25,000.” | in that parcel of land located in the city of Bangkok, Siam, on th 


' — - . , river Menam Chao Phya, together with the buildings and other appur 
ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question oO | tenances appertaining thereto, which His Majesty the King of Siar 
ion to recommit | in 1884 presented to the Sores of the United ny for | —_ 
mavinna . +3 cod “lara; purposes, and to receive in exchang therefor from the Governmen of 
is vious question was order nae - ; ‘ Siam title to all that parcel of land and the buildings and other appur- 
SPEAKER. The question is on the motion to recommit. | tenances appertaining thereto situated on the Klong Poh Yome, in th 
uestion was taken, and the Speaker announced that the | city « f Bangkok, Siam, which the Government of the United Stats 
emed to have it now rents and occupies for legation purposes, together with a certain 
sc : Ree ap oe - : : parcel of land contiguous thereto, the said transfer not to be mad 
BLANTON. Mr. Hpeaker, I make the point of no quorum. | until satisfactory title to the property to be acquired by the Govern- 


SPEAKER. The Chair will count. [After counting.] | ment of the United States has been made by the Government of Sia 





dred and twenty-one members are present, a quorum. Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I hope to detain the com ~_E* 
he motion to recommit was rejected. only a very few moments for the consideration of this bill ’ 
SPEAKER, The question is on the passage of the bill. cause I think that the propriety of the measure and its cart iL 
question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the | ness to the United States will quickly become apparent. 
emed to have it. In 1884 the Government of Siam presented to the United 
BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the yeas and nays. States a tract of land along the river front of Bangkok for lega- 
yeas and nays were refused. | tion purposes. At that time the only means of appr —— and 
' bill was passed. | leaving Bangkok for commerce and travel was by the river, ani 
otion of Mr. RoGcers, a motion to reconsider the vote by | consequently the location on the river front was pre te d 
the bill was passed was laid on the table. sirable for our legation. Since that time Bangkok has been 


| connected with the sea by railroad and by electric trolley, and 
| therefore the same reason for being on the river front does no 
LARS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend | now exist. 
ise my remarks, In 1884 and for some time thereafter all the other legations 
SPEAKER. The gentleman from Florida asks unanimous | of foreign Governments were located on the river front. Since 
to extend and revise his remarks on the bill just passed. | that time admost all of them have moved away to higher ground 
objection? | and to a more salubrious climate in other parts of the city. 
re Was no objection. | The United States and one or two other Governments are prac- 
NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous | tically the only ones still left on the river front. Our property 
io revise and extend my remarks on the bill just} has gradually worn away by erosion and the building itself has 
! suffered very materially from the inroads of the river. 
KAKER,. Is there objection? [After a pause.| The} The result of the change in the neighborhood and of the grad- 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Ars none. ual decay of the property was that in 1915 the legation found 
BROWNE. Mr. Speaker, I make the same request. | it impracticable and perhaps unsafe to occupy the property a 


SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin makes the} longer; so in that year “we, too, poms up to the residential 
equest. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The] neighborhood in the center of the city. But since 1913 we hav: 
ars none. retained the old property along the river front, first and prima- 
rily, because it was a gift from the Government of Siam which 


MPENS N ey , TEES THE POSTAL SERVICE. ‘ i . | t 
A\TIO FOR EMPLOYEES OF THE POSTAI ER\ lwe could not in courtesy dispose of. and second eause the 


(TEENERSON, from the Committee on the Post Office question of title entered in and the suggestion was le that we 
vost Roads, submitted a conference report on House joint | could not give a clear title to any purchaser. 
ion 151, to provide additional compensation for employees | This last year the Government of Siam, seeing our embarrass- 


Postal Service and making appropriation therefor, which | ment and the awkwardness of the situation, agreed to take back 
ordered printed under the rule. | that 1884 property, which it could use advantageously for cus 
BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I reserve all points of order | toms purposes, and give us instead the property in the resi- 
dential quarter of the town which we were already occupying 





2 i RR Rata 


LET ae 





ne 


and me vhere the legations of the other countries were located. | 
The ‘t thus proffered is rather more than twice the size | 
of the old lot and in a better locality. The building is better ; 
ty is worth more. We save the rental that we have 
paying on it since 1913. We save the expense of keeping 
Le the old property, which has been necessary since 
e vacated it six years ago 
Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, will my colleague yield? 


rhe CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Massachusetts | 
vield to his colleague? 
Mr. ROGERS. Certainly. 
Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman state what the language | 

! ‘Until satisfactory title to | 


s 7, 8, and 9 on page 2 means: 








© property to be acquired by the Government of the United | 
Sintes has been made by the Government of Siam”? We do not 
ordinari peak of making a title. I wondered just what that 
ter d to mean. Has the title been made? 
Mr. ROGERS. I think that is very inartistic language. 
Mr. WALSH It is not only inartistic, but I think it is 
‘ itful whether mea anything. 
Mr. ROGERS. 1 do not think there is very much doubt that 
ii} intent thre language would be deemed to be accom 
' 
plished by t! word usec, j 
Mr. WALSH. What is that, if 1 may ask? 
Mr. ROGERS The intent of the language, 1 take it, is that | 
title in the new property shall be vested in the United | 
~ hefore we ] fo to the tle to the old property. 
Mr. WALSH lt says: | 
l not to be nade itil sat actory title to the | 
d v the Government of the Untied States has 
Government of slam 
i means “¢ nveyed. 
ROGERS I shall offer an amendment, if the gentleman 
‘ enre riking « the word ‘‘ made ” and substituting 
f rd cu veyed.” 
Cc rl if there are no other questions, I will reserve 
tlie ilance of my time; and if there no more debate I ask 
< e readu of the bill. 
r} CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Virginia, the | 
° . . a | 
ranking member of the minority, desire recognition on the | 
bill? 
Mr. FLOOD. I think not, Mr. Chairman. 
The CHAIRMAN, Then the Clerk will read the bill for | 
amendment 
The Clerk read as follows: 
enacted, etc., That the Secretary of State, acting as th igent | 
of the Government of the United States, is hereby authorized and 
i to transfer to the Government of Siam all title to and interest 
i lat par of land lecated in the city of Bangkok, Siam, on the | 
River Menam Chao Phya, together with the buildings and other appur- | 
fenances appertaining thereto, which His Majesty the King of Siam, | 
in 1884, presented to the Government of the United States for legation | 
) ind to receive in exchange therefor from the Government of | 
Siam ll that parcel of land and the buildings and other ap- j 
purte appertaining thereto situated on the Klong Poh Yome, in 
the Bangkok m, Which the Government of the United States 
now rents and o for legation purposes, together with a certain | 
parcel of land cont thereto, the said transfer not to be made | 
until satisfactory title to the property to be acquired by the Govern- | 
ment of the United States has been made by the Government of Siam. | 
‘T ‘ ‘ + . . i 
Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend by striking | 
mut the word “ made,” in line 8 of page 2, and substituting in 
lieu thereof the word “ conveyed.” | 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment | 
offered by the gentleman from Massachusetts. | 
The Clerk read as follows: 
\ nd nt offered by Mr. RoGers: Page 2, line 8, after the word 
strike out the word “made” and insert in lieu thereof the | 
yr yes : | 
| 
Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, has the gentleman thought how | 
he nguage would appear in the amendment—‘ until satis- | 
‘ e to the property to be acquired by the Government | 
the United States has been conveyed by the Government of | 
Siam 
' » ‘Tr e 4 . . . . | 
Mr. ROGERS I think that is satisfactory, I ask for a vote | 
on it, Mr. Chairman. . 
Mr. GARD. It seems to me the language is better in the | 
first place, providing for the making of a title and the exchange 
of property. You do not often hear of conveying a title. You | 
hear of a title you have made good after investigation. The | 


making of the title is that it is made satisfactory to the parties | 


to the conveyance, but the conveyance is the actual deed itself, | 
[ assume they have deeds to land in Siam? 
Mr. ROGERS. Oh, yes. 


Mr. BLAND of Missouri. Suppose you insert the words “until | 


” 


the conveyance of a satisfactory title has been made. 
Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Yes, 


Mr. TEMPLE. 
Mr. GARD. 
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Mr. TEMPLE. Is not the word “ made” used in the se; 
creating a title? ‘The owner can transfer, but the State 
the title. 

Mr. GARD. I do not know. I think in Siam the firs; 


erty we got was from His Majesty the King of Siam, in i\94 
Now, we have a title conveyed by the Government of « 
I think the suggestion of the gentleman from Missour \! 


3LAND] covers the case better than any language that ha 
tofore been mentioned. 

Mr. ROGERS. I ask for a vote on the amendment. 

Mr. BLAND of Missouri. I offer as a substitute to ins 
words “ conveyance of.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri of 


simendment 


Which the Clerk will report. 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BLAND of Missouri as a substit 
amendm« offered by Mr. Rocrers: Page 2, line 7, after 

until isert ** conveyance of.” 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I doubt if that the 
language to put in here. Of course, the transfer can 
made until conveyance of title has been made. The on 
tion which arose in my mind was whether the word “ ae” 
Was proper phraseology to be employed. It would seem ( 
that the transfer should not be made until satisfactory | 0 


the property to be acquired by the Government has bee) 
veyed by the Government of Siam. Of course, you can 
We speak of it ordinarily as conveying title to ; 


or deeding title to property. 

Mr. BLAND of Missouri. Will the gentieman yield? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes 

Mr. BLAND of Missouri. It will then read— 

Until conveyance of satisfactory title to the property to be 
by the Government of the United States has been made by the 
ment ol Slam, 

Mr. WALSH. Of course, you can not make a transf 
you convey the property. 

Mr. BLAND of Missouri. That is true, and that 


conveyance of sufficient title. That is all you intend. 
Mr. ROGERS. I think it is pretty clear that the word hy 
is customarily used among lawyers and among layn 


word “transfer.” Therefore, I am inclined to think ft] 
original suggestion of my colleague [Mr. Wats] is tl 
one, and that ny amendment is the one that ought to | I, 


Mr. ALMON. 
Mr. ROGERS. 
Mr. ALMON., 


Will the gentleman yield for a suggestiv 
Certainly. 
How would it do to make it read? 


The said transfer not to be made until satisfactory title t 


| erty to be acquired by the Government of the United Stat 
found satisfactory by the Government of Siam 
Mr. ROGERS. That would just reverse the meani 


provision, 
Mr. WALSH. It is the Government of the United Stat 
has to be satisfied. 
Mr. ROGERS. I ask for a vote on the amendment. 
The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 


| amendment offered by the gentleman from Missouri | Mr. 

The question being taken, the amendment to the ame! 
was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the any 
gentleman from Massachusetts |Mr, Rogers]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ROGERS. I move that the committee do now 1 


report the bill to the House with the amendment, with the 
mendation that the amendment be agreed to and that th 
amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker h: 
sumed the chair, Mr. Loncwortnu, Chairman of the C 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported | 
committee having had under consideration the bill (S. 225 
viding for the exchange of certain legation buildings and 
owned by the Government of the United States in B 
Siam, had directed him to report the same back to th 
with an amendment, with the recommendation that th: 
ment be agreed to and that the bill as amended do puss 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, I move the previeus qu : 
the bill and amendment to the final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment | 
from the Committee of the Whole. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to a third reading, 2 
accordingly read the third time and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Rocers, a motion to reconsider th 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 
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fHE FIRST DEFICIENCY BILL. 
GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
, the Speaker's table the bill H. R. 9205, the first deficiency 
disagree to all the Senate amendments, and ask for a con 
rhe SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
it to take from the Speaker's table the bill H. R. 9205, the 
leficieney bill, disagree to all Senate amendments, and ask 
onference. Is there objection? 
WALSH. Reserving the right to object, I would like to ask 
ntleman from Iowa, who seeks to have the bill sent to con- 
ce, if the House can have any assurance that when the con- 
ce report is presented some of these exorbitant increases 
i the other branch may perhaps not appear in the report. 
BLANTON. I want to ask the gentleman from Massa- 
isa question. Were these exorbitant increases put on the 
i Democratic Senate or a Republican Senate? 
Mr. MONDELL. They were asked for by a Democratic ad 
istration. [Applause on the Republican side. ] 
Ir. BLANTON, Well, it is time that a Republican House 
lid sit down on them when they ask for extravagant esti- 


Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I will say to the gentleman from 
ichusetts that when the conference report is presented I 
believe he will find in the bill any of these very large 
opriations put on by the Senate. I am satisfied that the 
would never agree to many of these large appropriations 
have been put on by the Senate by way of amendment. If 
ns failure of the deficiency bill to agree to those, I am 

‘ there will be no deficiency bill. 

Ir. WALSH. Of course, some are clearly not deficiencies. 
GOOD. The gentleman is right; they have no place in a 
ney bill, and I do not believe for a minute that the con 
; will seriously ask that they shall be retained in the bill. 
SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

ir. GALLIVAN. Reserving the right to object, can the chair 

in give any idea as to how soon the conferees might agree? 

\iv. GOOD. I will say to the gentleman from Massachusetts 
| have not met with the Senators who will be managers on 
part of the Senate, and I do not know what their attitude 
| am only anxious that the conferees may get to work at 
carliest possible moment, and I assure the gentleman that 

ll not delay the conference any longer than is necessary. 

ir. MONDELL. Reserving the right to object, and I shall 
ject, for I have such confidence in the conferees who will 
pointed on the part of the House that I do not desire them 

uny assurances in advance. I think they ought to go 

» the conference without instructions. I feel confident, how- 
hat the House expects that the Senate additions to this 

ll in a very great measure disappear from it when the 
nce report is presented. One of the largest items is not 
iencey item at all and has no business on a deficiency bill. 

\pplause, | 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 

) everybody who has been here any considerable length of 

nows that the House for some unaccountable reason 

t is under obligation to vote for the previous question 

and also to vote for conference reports. Therefore 

ught to be some assurance or arrangement by which 

+ can get a chance to vote on what they consider objec- 

items in conference reports; and until Members get out 

delusion that they must vote for every conference report 

to be the rule to permit the House to have ample time 
on items and segregate them. 

SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of 

in from Iowa? 





i was no objection. 
| SPEAKER appointed as conferees on the of th 
Mr, Goon, Mr, CANNoN, and Mr. ByRNEs of ith Car 
ENATE BILL REFERRED. 
clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bill of the following 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to its ap- 


te committee, as indicated below: 
-i16. An act to relieve the estate of Thomas H. Hall, de- 
late postmaster at Panacea, Fla., and the bondsmen of 
lhomas H. Hall of the payment of money alleged to have 
isappropriated by a clerk in said office; to the Committee 


inne 


ADJOURNMENT. 
AT > {IM oc 5 ; 
Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
ljourn. 
minutes p.m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, 
ov ae * 4 oe 
Ober 23, 1919, at 12 o'clock noon, 








rhe motion Was acreed to: aceordingly fat t o clock and 1S | 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTERS ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 





Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 


Mr. CALDWELL, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
to which was referred the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 78) au 
thorizing the giving of credit for service in the junior and 
senior divisions of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, reported 
the same without amendment, accompanied by a report (Noe. 
100), which said joint resolution and report were referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 

Hie also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
joint resolution (H. J. Res. 176) providing for placing certain 
surplus Army medical supplies at the disposal of the American 
Red Cross, reported the same without amendment, accompanied 
by a report (No. 401), which said joint resolution and report 
were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 

Mr. RAKER, from the Committee on the Public Lands, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 8440) to restore to the 
public domain certain lands heretofore*reserved for a bird res 
ervation in Siskiyou and Modoc Counties, Calif., and Klamath 
County, Oreg., and for other purposes, reported the same with 
an amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 402), which said 
bill and report were referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 

RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions 
were severally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, 
and referred to the Committee of the Whole House, as follows: 

Mr. FULLER of Illinois, from the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, to which was referred sundry bills of the House, reported 
in lieu thereof the bill (H. R. 10107) granting pensions and in- 
crease of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil 
War and certain widows and dependent children of soldiers and 
sailors of said war, accompanied by a report (No. 403), which 
said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. CRAGO, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 2448) for the relief of certain 
officers of the United States Army, and for other purposes, re- 
ported the same with amendments, accompanied by a report 
(No. 405), which said bill and report were referred to the 
Private Calendar. 





CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Pensions was 
discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 7227) 
granting a pension to B. F. Poe; and the same was referred to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 

Under clause 3 of Rule XNII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. KAHN: A bill (H. R. 10103) to amend an act entitled 
“An act to define, regulate, and punish trading with the ene! ly, 
and for other purpeses,” approved October 6, 1917; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. LONERGAN: A bill (H. R. 10104) to ren patent 
No. 25909, the badge of the United States Daughters of 1912: to 
the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. HASTINGS: A bill (H. R. 10105) conferring jurisdic- 
tion upon the Court of Claims to hear, examine, <« ‘ 1. 3 
adjudicate claims which the Choctaw, Chickasaw, ¢ 
Creek, and Seminole Indians may have against the United St 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Indian Affa 

By Mr. GOULD: A bill (H. R. 10106) authorizing the s 





nero +“ 


tary of War to donate to the village of Po Gibson, N. } 
German cannon or fieldpiece; to the Committee on Militar 
Affairs. 
By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 10107) 
pensions and increase of pensions to certain sold 
of the Civil War and certain widows and dependent cl 
soldiers and sailors of said war; to the Cor tt of \ 
House. 
sy Mr. KAHN: A bill (H. fl. 10108) for the establish 
an aeronautical experimental development and engineeri! 
for the Air Service; to the Committee on Military Affairs 
By Mr. GARLAND: A bill (H. R. 10109) increasing 
| on improved and unimproved land in the Distr f Col 
and reducing the tax on improvements « land: to 


| Committee on the District of Columbia. 


see RaRRIa eae smdanity 
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_ 9°87) author- By Mr. KEARNS: Petition of the Gilbert Grocery ¢ 
foreign-trade | Portsmouth, Chio, relating to House bill 5128: to the C 
Ways and Means. on the Post Office and Post Roads 
J. Res. 238) propos- 3y Mr. RAKER: Resolutions adopted by the Placer Ch 
states; to | of the Native Daughters of the Golden West, of Lincoln. ¢ 
urging the prohibition of immigration from the oriental 
tries and submitting a set of propositions to bring abou 


lesired result; to the Committee on Immigration and N; 


ter from Hascalls, of San Jose, Calif., requesti 

th tax on candy, ice cream, and soft drinks b repeal 
he Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, letter from the Normandy Sea Food Co., of San ] 
‘alif., indorsing H. R. 8422, recording of mortgages on 
o the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. ROWAN: Petition of Thomas P. Cummings, o1 
York, favoring the passage of House bills 6577 and 6659: 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of J. F. Hemenway, of Irvington, N. J., 

¢ tl massuge of House bills 5011, 5012, and 710, relat 
patents; to the Committee on Patents. 

Also, petition of Foster-Milburn Co, of New York, prot: 
R. 10114) granting a} , against the passage of House bill 5123; to the Committee 
» the Committee on Invalid Pensions, Post Office and Post Roads. 
KINSON of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 10115) ft Also, petition of National Association of United States C 
v Rh. Butcher: to the Committee on Claims Inspectors, of New York, favoring the passage of Ho 

i 


\ 


t 
i 
' 


EH. 


ill t. 10116) granting an inere 6577 ; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

1 Me ams: ‘omimittee o} vs Also, petition of J. P O'Connor, secretary Michael 
| Braneh, Friends of Irish Freedom, of New York, N. Y., r 

FUPTZGERALD: A bill (HL. R. 10117 » the relief of | ing the Congress of the United States to recognize th 


the Committee on War is republic; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


ri On; Lot 
FOCHTI A bill (H. R. 10118) granting nerease of | Also, petition of R. W. White. chief yeoman, United 
eorge B. Yocum: to the i t Oo} valid | Navy, favoring legislation increasing petty officers’ pay 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 
Illinois: A bill (H. R. 1014s rranting | Also, petition of George T. Taylor, of New York, favo 
» Marg: t l me: te C‘ommmitt | i age of J ise bills 4987 and 6688; to the Committee 


\lso, petition of Sara L. Rhodes, of New York, favori 
passage of the Smith-Tewner educational bill; to the Cor 
on Education. 

JOHNSON ishingion (| R. 10121) Also, petition of the National Editorial Association 
rress to continue the present zone postage law in op 
» Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 
petition of Bernhard Ulmann Co, (Ine.), of Ne 
ihe passage of House bid 8078S; to the Commit 
ys and Means. 

By Mr. SINCLAIR: Resolution of mass meeting of 
employees of all crafts at Mandan, N. Dak., unanimo 
dorsing the Plumb plan for railroad ownership and coi 
condemning the Cummins bill and like measures as t 
drive liberty-loving Americans to desperation by reduci: 
io slavery; to the Committee on Interstate and Forei 


=i0n 


meree, 

Alse, petition of Local System Federation, of Mandan, N 
protesting agall ST proposed bills to make slaves of rai 
ployees and deciaring the Plumb plan the only solutio 
railroad problem: to the Conimittee on Interstat 1] 
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u ! | recommendations are set forth in the following extracts 
tr th reterred to; 

I'l e against Minor at present amounts to this: He is charged 
wit ; an offense as a man can commit, but there is only one 
v t } Siegfried. Every effort is being made by the 
i At authorities and by the British at Cologne to obtain cor- 

i g W : There are three persons in the hands of the 

sh 1 A n authorities who, it is believed, can corroborate, 

] t! festimony of Siegfried as to the activities of Minor 
Dus 1 igh it has been impossible as yet to get them to do 
One of them is among the seven undergoing trial by military com- 
t « and efforts will be made to get him to tell what 

sa ‘ as his trial is finished, which will be this week. 
1 have int ewed Siegfried, the officers of the G—2, and the judge 
te’s dep ment at the headquarters of the Third Army, and 
( May visited the military commission sitting at 
et 1 thoroughly believe Minor to be guilty, but if I were 
t | would not vote guilty on the evidence now avail- 
est ! of on man only, and that man acting in the 
é tive and informer. If his testimony were sub- 
! rated by other witnesses I believe a conviction would 
esir of course, if the man is to be convicted, 
him be as strong as possible. An offense that 
‘ I . iid, in order to justify conviction by a court and 
ipp! { ontirming and reviewing authority, be supported by 
b re : prod and since this is a case in which a dangerous 
ele t in \ d States has the greatest interest, it had better not 
» tried | i] there is proof which fully warrants conviction, 
An ac disapproved conviction, or an approved conviction on 
iny thing iort mclusive evidence would be injurious to the cause 
go wove f It should be known within a week or 10 days 
t the ir I th whether substantial corroboration of Siegfried’s 
testimon n be had, and if it can I think Minor should be tried. If 
rroborat t had 1 think it would be better to dismiss the 
No corroborating evidence haying been submitted, on July 5, under 
orders fron eneral headquarters, American Expeditionary Forces, the 
sistant hie iff, G-2, Third Ari American Expeditionary 
Forces, sent Mir to Paris in charge of an officer, who conducted him 
from the militar prison in Coblenz to the Gare de l'Est in Paris and 
mn gave him the papers which he had received from the assistant 
ef of stafi his ofticer was unaware of the identity of his charge 

the nature of the case. This constituted his release. 

Shortly after Minor was released important additional information 

‘ iined as to his connection with the propaganda pamphlet in 
ques Tr following his release Meta Filip entered the English 
‘ pied ) ‘ oute to Coblenz to testify as to Minor’s authorship 
of th pam] In addition to this an intelligence agent sent to 
Dusseldorf from Coblenz was told by the head of the concern who ac- 
tually printed these pamphlets that Robert Minor was the man who 


brought obtained estimates for the printing of same, 


the coy to him, 


and who actually divected they be printed. This information was 
corroborated by another German in the office of the printing estab 
lishment. In the month of March an intelligence agent who was 
stationed in Berlin and was supposed to be a Spartacist was told by 
Robert Minor that the time was ripe for the spreading of Spartacist 
propaganda ong the American troops of occupation, 
> 
" Newton D, BAKkI 
Necretary of Wa 
The Pri i HE SENATE, 
Washington, D. C 
Mr. KING I ask that the communication from the Secretary 
ef Wal S nded down by the Vice President, be printed and 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
The VICK PRESIDENT Without objection, it is so ordered. 
AILROADS IN ALASKA (SS. DOC, NO. 142 
r] VICK PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a letter 
from es ry of the Interior submitting a supplemental 
st ‘ op ion in the sum of $17,000,000 required by 
th engineering Commission for construction and 
‘ ‘ e¢ railroad between Seward and Fairbanks, 
A 1920, which, with the accompanying paper, 
c' iittee on Appropriations and ordered 
i ON ‘ Ss} 
\ he House of Representatives, by D. K. Hemp- 
er] announced that the House disagrees 
‘ i Senate to the bill (H. R. 9205) making 
supply deficiencies in appropriations for the 
| x0, 1920, and prior fiscal years, and for 
‘ onference with the Senate on the dis- 
4g \ Houses thereon, and had appointed 
MM ( ( Mr. Byrnes of South Carolina man 
l on | part of the House. 
ouneed that the House had passed the 
( oes ) tu tl ( nge of certain legation 
PyUn uy l s owned by the Gove ment of the United 
st Bal k, Siam, with an amendni in which it re 
quest rrence of the Senate. 


irther announced that the House had passed a 
bill (H. R. OS8v2) to authorize the President of the Ur ited States 
Oo al ! participate in an international conference to 
consider questions relating to international communication, in 
which it ques the concurrence of the Senate. 

ONS AND MEMORIALS. 
Mr HUYSEN. I send to the desk a telegram and 


ERE! 


; 1 
tiisait | tor the 


information of the Senate. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there 
hears none, and the Secretary will read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

SEATTLE, WASH., Octo 
lion. J. S. FRELINGHUYSEN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

We have noted with approval your comments as reported in 
on the demands of the coal miners and that you are quoted a 
that the demands would result in an increase in prices to consy 
from $2 to $2.50 per ton. It may interest you to know that 
creases in western Washington would amount to from $3.50 to & 
probably more, per ton. We have in the western part of the Si 
deepest mines and the most difficult mining conditions in th 
States, likewise the highest wage scale. Present costs in western \ 
ington mines run from $3.50 to $5 per ton at the mine. If n 
mands acceded to in full the present cost of production will |« 
in singie-shift mines and probably nearly trebled in double-sh 
Inasmueh as the principal mines are double-shift mines, th: 
limitations of which would not permit of increased production 
shift through employment of additional men, the increase in 
Washington would undoubtedly average to per tor 
State’s production would be cut from around four and one-half 
ably less than 3,000,000 tons per year. Our production, whil 
in comparison with that of the rest of the country, is ext: | 
portant to the communities and industries of this State. The de: 
if acceded to, would make the cost of coal so high as to be prol 
and the result would not only be the closing of important min 
would be disastrous to the State’s prosperity. Our contract wit 
trict No. 10 of United Mine Workers, which comprise the § 
Washington, provides that it wili continue for the duration « ! 
the same as eastern contracts, but it also contains a clause | 
that six weeks prior to the expiration of the contract both part 
meet to negotiate a new one. The district has not notified 
intention to consider the present contract as terminating, neitl 
asked us to negotiate a new agreement, but this district and 
unions have been ordered by the national to cease work on O 
and they doubtless intend to do so, irrespective of these provi 
the existing contract. It is such failures on the part of organi 
to fulfill its contract obligations which, as we view it, creat 
in the minds of employers and leads them to question whether: 
of collective bargaining now indorsed by organized labor 
which will bring industrial peace. Our secretary is now in W 
und we have asked him to call on you and supply any furth 
tion concerning our situation here which may be of value or 


WASHINGTON COAL OPERATORS’ ASSOC! 
Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN,. TI ask unanimous consent 
nhother short telegram, which I send to the desk, re: 
further information of the Senate. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection ‘| 
hears none, and the Secretary will read. 
rhe Secretary read as follows: 
DANVILLE, 


close $5 


Octol 


LiL} 
Senator FRELINGHUYSEN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 
Miners in this district practically unanimous against 
demands advanced by their officials are not supported by t 


ship of the unions. Thirty hours per week working tim 
terially reduce the net income of the miners, and for that 
are opposed to that program. The only individuals that 
such a program are the wild theorists, who want to reduc 
hours without reference to conditions governing the indust: 
the miners actually want is the same hours and conditions « 
ment, with perhaps a slight advance on their wage rate. Al 
mands have no support among the membership and are 
trading purposes only. Everyone in the industry deep!y 


your efforts to bring the truth abont this question to public at 
Fr. BE. Butcu 
Yanager Electric ¢ 

Mr. ELKINS presented a resolution adopted by the « 
gation of the Trinity Methodist Episcopal Church, of lai 
W. Va., favoring an investigation into recent race 
mob violence in the United States, which was 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of G1 
Pendleton Counties, in the State of West Virginia, pr: 
Federal control of the meat-packing industry, 
ferred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented a memorial of the Chamber of © 





referred 


whicl 


of the State of New York, remonstrating against p! 
New York Barge Canal under the jurisdiction of the I 
| Commerce Commission, which was referred to the 
on Interstate Commerce. 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED 

Bills and joint resolutions were intreduced, read 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and 
as follows: 

sy Mr. McNARY: 

A bill (S. 3284) to provide for the national welfal 
tinuing the United States Sugar Equalization Boal 
December 31, 1920, and for other purposes; to the Co 


on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. ELKINS: 

A bill (S. 3285) granting an inerease of pension 
Robb; to the Committee on Pensions, 
By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 3286) for an examination 
safe and adequate harbor facilities 


to Hi 





determine Os 
Texas 


Lo 





eo 





on 





of 
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the cé 
Commerce, 


: for rebuilding of 
i Bay; to the Committee 
Mr. HARRISON : 
i] $289) to authoriz and Terri- | 
and the District of Columbia of rifles, pistols, machine | 
and other property for the equipment of home guards; to 
mmittee on Military Affairs, 
Mr. SMOOT: 
int resolution J. Re 118) to amend a 
9 suspend the requirements of annual assessment work | 
rtain laims during the year 1919, approved 
15, 1919; to the Committee on Mines and Mi 
SPENCER: 


luseway in 


on 


(S. the issue to States 


(S. ‘Ss. joint reso- | 


mining ¢ 











nt resolution (S. J. Res. 119) granting to honor d | 
d student nurses the $60 bonus allowed by the Gove ‘n- | 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
PROTECTION OF PUBLIC HEALTH 
' 

RANCE submitted the following concurrent resolutioi 











s. 14), which was referred to the Committee to Audi 
rol the Contingent Expenses: 
i the Benate (the Heuse of Representative co? ie 
nmittee be, and is hereby, created, consisti of three 
of the United States Senate and three Members of | House } 
entatives, to be appointed by the President of the Senate and 
r of the House, respectively, to make a survey of and report 





of the several departments, divisions, bureaus, offices, 


ictivililes 









































it the Government ef the United States which relates to 
tio ind promotion of the public health, sanitation, care of 
nd ured, amd che collection and dissemination of informa 
TT) 0 tec is directed and empo I to repo! 
I later than March 1, 1920- 
utory powers and duties conferred by the Congre 
artment, division, bureau, office, or agency of the United St 
carry avy work pertaining to the conservation and 
of the public health, together with any rules and regul: 
1 or promulgated thereunder ; 
anizations vy existing in the Federal Government fo 
ing « the powers and duties, together with the 
( prop! for, and expenditures by each department, 
o fic and agency during the fiscal year ending Jun 
( ow existing betweer said depart it al 
ea gencies together with any confli¢ts, ov | 
diay powers, duties, functions, organization, a1 
f ( l ordination now existing between the G 
ti ates and the government of the several State 
ver n the conservation or improvement oi 
\ 1 er information as such committ may I 
recommendations as such committee may deem ady b] 
r tk impro nent ef the public health work of tl Uni 
Government, 
That such com! ee be, and hereby is, authorized ring t1 
xth Congress to send for persons, books, and p rs, t ad- | 
caths, and to employ experts, deemed necessary by sucl i 
lerk and a stenographer te report such hearings 
ni ion with any subject which may be before ! 
tenographer’s service to be rendered at a cost not ex 
51 per printed pag the expenses involved in carrying out 
this 1 lution, one half to be paid out of the I 
] 1 nd other half out of the contingent 
H e 3 that such committee may sit during thr ssit 
Congress 
EMPLOYM \ ( Dp] { A CLEEK. 
PENCER sul tted the following resolutior S. Re 
s referred to the Committee to Audit and C 
sent Expenses of the Senate: 
That Senate resolution No. 42, agreed to I l ) 
g the Committe m Clair of the United St . t 
tant clerk during the present session of C be 





hereby is, extended and continued in full 1 ‘ 
inder of the Sixty-sixth Congre 
FIRST DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION. 


re Seni 

to the am 
the bill (H. R. 9205) making appropriations to 
i in appropriations for the fiscal 


VICE PRESIDENT laid before t 


f Representatives disagreeing lment f 


paments ¢ 


iencies year ending 





, 1920, and prior fiscal years, and for other purposs 
juesting a eonuference with the Senate on the disagrs 

f the two Houses thereon. 

WARREN. I move that the Senate insists upon i 
ents and agree to the conference asked for by the House 

nlerees on the part of the Senate to be appointed by the 


Vice President appointed 
and Mr, Uxpverwoop conferees on 


motion was agreed to, and the 
N, Mr. Curt 
f the Senate. 


’ ARRI 


the 


SE BILL REFERRED, 


R. 9822. re the President of the United 


to author 
tici e in international conference 


i 

i 

dd ' + 
| pal ( 





ipa 
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nate, as in 
tive 
with Germany. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Tie 


SeSSION, resu 


pending q 








ment numbered 1 reported from the Commiitee on For 
lations on page 19 of the treaty. It will be read. 
The SrecrerTary. On page 19 ert tl follo 
the end of article 3: 
(1 P) ided, That when any member of the gue h 
{-g rning dominion I parts of pi 
) rs of the lea ted States shal ‘ 
assembly or council of numerically equ o 1 
vote of such member ot! 1 its self-governing d I 
nd parts oi n I yf th 4 
Mr. JOHNSON of Californ Mr. Pi dent, W 
ence which does infinite discredit to my exp i 
august body, I originally introduced the pend 
believ ing it would be acceptable to eve rybody : tha if Oo j 
an answering echo in every Senator’s bosom; and that 
unanimity seldom accorded any proposition, ud at 
be adopted enthusiastically and with acclaim. I am so 
indeed, that 1 so mistook th ituatio I fondly be red 
n this particular conjuncture an amendment of this char: ‘ 
sserting only national right, appealing only to é I 
presumably inherent in every merican heart, we l ! 
ously Shit the fires of commen sense; th our ! 
a brief period would return to us; and we ild s¢ 
now confronting us and the rid exa as iti 
Perhaps I have whol mistaken the presen l ] 
sure I have mistaker he attitude of some of 1 er 
Nevertheless, because originally I off dd 3 an 
desire to present very briefly sem th sume! 


‘olling 


Senate ive to the ar 


to me all i] 
in the American 
ing majority 


The design of the ¢ 


seem contro upon 
should 
whel 


mendment 

















simply to give to the Republic of 1 States a t 
tion or a vote in the assembly and the council of the leagu 
tions equal to the representation or the vote of G B 
s a design, Mr. Pri which I should imagi 
nary circumstance ithout an irrational inter! 
, would appeal to every Ame! L ! 
irly to every American Senator. 
at sign, it Was assert 7 2 
ipon this subject, was not fully acco lished | 
ment. I listened with great attention to the leat 
from Minnesota [Mr. KEeLLocG] in presenting hi 
I observed that, apparently, im the first part of his 
objection was because there was insuflicis ita 
amendment, but as he proceeded I obse1 ! t 
to the amendment was because it had ; alit 
fear that that is the siti ion W ery 1 f my 
that those who declaim loudes hi 
opposed to it because it does ( Der 
S : ‘ ad t Ol 
I f the design ¢ l of its purpose 
I der tl we may se \ f os 
‘ ‘nan a 1 i of tl amenal 
presen Lec l me ( ( Ne Hamp 
Mos Th ndmen ter article 3, to ins 
Previded, T wh me! f the ik h 
erning aor i I or « onies ¢ ts f } 
of the g tl United § s sh 
‘ ‘ of tI league numerical! j 
‘ h mer of tl ‘ ue ii g ge dk 
] . ? pi ‘ np ¢? a6 ‘ 
I 1 no LO { li - ] endme 
I 1 f t] TY etl COpV of the trea il hw oT ‘ 
t Senator fro Ni H pshire ri 
I Si ! design 
When er ti case i 
tween « ember of the lag and 
gover®r! hions oO ; i p 
in the y, neither the disputant me 
dominions, colonies or | f 
phase of the question. 
The purpose of the two amendm Be, 
as we could, to give equal representatio! ) Unit Sts 
in this leacue with Great Britain, and to make it impossil 
in questions which might arise between one of the British 
onies and the United States for the other bp ibe of the Br 
ish Fimpire to vote wpon any s&s ich que I We sought ] 
say, so far as we were able, t ‘om f results 


the question, 











































‘There e] Various ways in which it was suggested our 
purpos rht be wrought. It was insisted by some that we 
might | ducing the votes of the British Empire aud by ac- 
Cor o tl British Empire but one vote, that is, one vote for 
all its colonies, accomplish our design; but 
there re to this particular method objections which seemed 

han herent justice Particularly in view of the manner 

ich league has been fashioned, and of the fact that 
the st: s of the colonies had already been fixed, not only by 
the members of the league but by our President himself to en- 
deavor to eliminate the colonies from the status which has 
thus been accorded to them and for which they have fought so 
long, and in which fight they had been successful, might seem 
to do an injustice to those who had been part of the war, part 
of the great struggle through which we have just passed, and 
who have been admitted finally to a particular status within 
the league, presumably with our consent because under the 
written declaration of our President, 

Che argument which has been made by some of the Members 
of the Senate and by others reduces itself to an absurdity when 
carried to its logical extent. It has been repeatedly said, not 
only by Members of the Senate, but I think repeatedly stated in | 


the discussion which has been going on in the country, that it 
is a matter of no consequence that this voting power, this dis- 
proportionableness of the membership in the assembly has been 
accorded to Great Britain, because after all there is little or 
nothing that can be done either by the council or by the assembly. 
It is asserted, on the one hand, that the council has little power 
and the assembly has none, and that by reason of these facts the 
vote of Great Britain, six times as great as ours, has no impor- 
tance in the ultimate deliberations of the league and in its final 
consummation; but this argument, Mr. President, proves too 
much. If it is true that there is nothing that can be done by 
either the council or the assembly, that the vote is of no con- 
sequence because it can never be used efficaciousiy, it follows 
us a logical conclusion that the league has no vitality and no 
efficacy, and that we have then a mere pact here which is without 
power, without vitality, without the ability to accomplish any- 
thing of any kind whatsoever. 

If that argument, which has been so often made by some 
who are in this body and some who are without, that the voting 
power is of no consequence because it can accomplish nothing, is 
ound, it leads to the irrational and ridiculous conclusion that 
the league is of no consequence and has no eflicacy ; and from 

hat you may argue that the league before us is of so little 
consequence and of no importance and no value. 


so We may pass the first of the arguments made against 
this amendment. 

[t has been insisted by the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
McCumber], in a speech which he made I think upon the 6th 


day of October, that this amendment weuld deprive the self- 
governing colonies of Great Britain of their right in the assembly 
and of their right in the league; and he delivered an eloquent 
apostrophe to the sacrifices which had been made by Canada and 
by the other colonies of Great Britain, and asked whether we 
desired to take from Canada and from the other self-governing 


onies the position which they had earned by their tremendous | 


cerifices and valiant stand in behalf of humanity and for the 
life of civilization. 

Of cours here might be force in the argument of the Senator 

from North Dakota if there were any foundation for it; but his 

oceeds upon mistake, misapprehension, and mis- 

understandil I will not designate it misrepresentation at 

ll, because I do not believe that he or any other Member of 

body would indulge in misrepresentation concerning any 

nt or concerning any fact within the jurisdiction of 

Si te When he asserts that we would deprive Canada 


f-coverning colonies of Great Britain of the high 
hey had won through their sacrifices in the 
that which is entirely without foundation, 
endment preserves to Canada, South Africa, New 





Zealand, A t, and even to India, every position acquired 

( » of the war and every single attribute that 

led the ig of nations. It takes nothing 

OTS [It adds to the voting power 

I sti I voting power of the United 

S 30 far as we are able, equal to the combined voting power 
of B Impire and the British Empire’s colonies. 

I ted as well that we have a veto power, and that 
this veto power of ours will enable us, in any action which here- 
after may be taken by the assembly, to protect ourselves and 
forever to prevent any one of the English-speaking colonies that 
owe allegiance to Great Britain from acting with a preponder- 
ance of power or authority over us. Upon this I will touch in 

moment o1 fo; but beeause of the constant misstatement 
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j and tue constant. misapprehension and the repeated mis 
stauding—I do uot say misrepresentation—concerning the 
vf the English colonies, I want to establish beyond thy 
adventure of a doubt just what that status is; and wix 
know that status, and that that status is as was asserted 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran] last night, we may ti 
termine whether we wish to minimize the votes of the BP 
colonies or whether we desire to make our vote equal to 1 
lany other nation on the face of the earth. 

In the beginning, Mr. President, I am unable to unde: 
| Why it is that the twin specters, doubt and fear, accomp: 
in our desire here to remedy defects in this league of » 
and why it is that there is timidity, hesitation, and 
whenever we seek to do that which we ought to do in be! 
our country. To-day I appeal to a national spirit, it i 
I frankly admit that in standing here upon this ame 
[ am making what appeal I can to the Senate as a nati 
as an American, if you please. I am making that appea 
because it is my right; secondly, because it is the appe: 
has been made in every nation upon the face of the cart! 
in behalf of that particular nation. 

Look abroad at every country that is involved in th 
scheme. England views it from the standpoint of Eng 
national interest, England’s national power, England’ 
glory, England’s national future. France views it f 
standpoint of Irance’s progress and France’s prospe 
France’s greatness, Every nation on the face of th 
through its statesmen and its representatives, is looking 
great pact with which we are involved and upon this grea 
treaty from the nationalistie standpoint. Is it possible th 
here in the United States Senate we are denied the right t 
conceded to every other nation on earth, that we are den 
viewpoint that every other statesman on the face of the « 
has to-day; that we, and we alone, in the United St: 
America, can not look at this particular treaty and at t! 
the league of nations, and at this amendment, from our 
point, the standpoint of our Republic; that we can not lox 
as Americans alone? 

Whence come these times upon which we have faille! 
when we must look abroad alone, and, with a mental 
edness, view all the ills and all the difficulties, all the 
and all the wars and all the controversies upon the fact 
earth, beyond our borders, and that we are denied the 
the United States Senate or in the United States of An 
look upon our own Nation and upon our own Nation's hon 
its dignity, its position, and its power? 

It is from the standpoint alone of our national dign 
national prestige, our national progress, our national 
our American glory, and our American rights that I a1 
the appeal to-day in behalf of an amendment that 
have been opposed three yeurs ago when we were ment: 
mal, and which three years hence, when we have reco 
mental normality again, would never be questioned 
ment either upon the floor of the Senate or in any ot! 
the United States of America. 

I ask for myself and for the Senate just that whicl 
by every other nation on earth, that which has been a 
every man speaking for every other nation on earth. | 
right to consider this pact and this document and tl 
from our standpoint, our future, and our destiny. 

That is what I am seeking. I am seeking only 
| other nation on earth has sought and obtained. I 
only what has been granted every o her nation on ¢ 
which we, the representatives of this the most power! 
on earth, are about to deny to the United States o 
I ask only that in this matter we consider this countr) 
here, just as France and as England and as Italy 
and every other nation on God's footstool have done 
it from the standpoint of owr own country, do whi 
io be right concerning the voting power and repres 
this league, and that we amend, so far as we are 
justice which has been done to our Nation. 

Now I desire, for a moment or two, to fix the 
British colonies. That status was fixed yesterday ib 
eloquent address of the Senator from Idaho, but the! 
or two additions which I think may be made, and | 
the Recorp may show clearly just what that status 1s 

It becomes important not alone to ascertain the p 
corded by the peace conference to the colonies of Grea 
but it becomes important as. well in order that we 1 
once for all the question whether, in a dispute between 4 
of Great Britain and any other country, the othe 
Great Britain, its remaining votes, will act in the 
upon that dispute, 
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y it down as an undoubted proposition from the doc The VICK PRESIDENT \\ mut objeeti i » ordered 


} 
i 


the cuse and from the evidence at hand, first, tha ! rre < 


tus of the colonies of Great Britain, fixed by the peac e leadet the oppo ‘ 
ence, acquiesced in by our country through its President, | } eague of Bations. let : , Preside { 
tively determined, that that status was exactly like tha hy a 7; Seki : " eS a 3 : 
pendent sovereign States, and that, just like separate J uestion having ' r <er le 4 
independent sovereign States, they take their place i i che: aie in a Coy ested Sir R ; 
ue of nations, and vote exactly as separate entities and | construction of the first an Fe & a 
ndent sovereign States. Secondly, I lay it down as an ntati f th elf-governing British E 
, ited proposition flowing from the former and from the Aol Sees phic hay we bows Be 


nation of the peace conference at Paris, that when it i t ld entirely t tt ticle of te 
a question of determination in the assembly and the ‘ re 1 J ueti . 
nations, every part of the British Empire will vote ** G, CLEM 
question there occurring. Only the part, the single rs woopaow 
which may be a disputant, will stand aside if inter- a: sae 









































} . ' _ ) iQ) l | ¥7 ’ 
\ll other parts and fractions vote, and thus have a : : 

. \ | WS 0)* *] T ' 
ng interest, by reason of their preponderance in the ;, VEENSUN OF § : Pe 1 again 
- the assembly { etter of the BP ( ‘Ir. ¢ i \I Ge } 

. rs ‘ J | if ren } e \l 
rday reference was made to the remarks of Mr. Borde 3 F ; 4 — 
nadian Parliament. I wish to place in the Recorb, not | ~~ eer 
) weary you with reading, just what transpired in the hile I ; ; ; rs : 
‘ 2 ‘ > a 6 . hie was overseas ‘ h { mil £ . . : 
if Commons of Canada on the days of September 2 and and took a a : | i ; 
8 I do this in order that we may have chrono iy that I saw th port ( I 
record of what has transpired in the neighborins Oe ee ee ie x ee 
» us, Which conclusively establishes the facts for | ¢jgn Wy aa ae 1 th ' ' } Hh aware See 
j mtend, and which makes the record one which none with the leader of the opposition I t 12t that the delegates o! 
tn the British Government could l er tl labor interests o 
: . ’ e Dominion of Canada than we ould; and it ntained a sj 
leave, without reading, Mr. President, to place in the iuse to the effect that the self-gover! minions should 
he first and second columns of page 22 of the House of \ representation upon that governing bod and under 1 
s Debates, Official Report. Ottawa, luesday, September + ‘ — : , iny he! So ae Ll we neerned, 
, : : . . ° . Mr aithougnh would i n willing to sSacrifi many 
for the purpose of establishing the status of the colonies | ; nection with the matter, I said that that was not in thé 
e suggested. intere the Dominion of Canada, and that the fight woul kept 
— Tal . mre , . . ° ° YT 1 last inute before Il woul ) nent 
VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so orcered. ef tl ree 7 : , te 
, ‘ aiith iit ¥ t 
itter referred to is as follows: of 1 ternational ) ! 
4 ‘ ig oft r ’ h 7 é 
ible to note an important development in constitutional ? a Sir R , Bord = 
respecting the signature of the varioys treaties concluded hese fin pon ~ raat , 
ct Hitherto it has been the practice to insert an article : Beeston 5 Cees oad 7 the Sidenintian re “ 1: a 
tion providing for the adhesion of the Dominions. In view | tha caine recognition in reeard to that Intern samt * a ate aiant 
position that had been secured and of the part played by | joo ded to Sar oa aie aa Th A ante ater oe ee te 
representatives at the peace table we thought this method ' : - pa RS ana a lated powers 
and undesirable in connection with the peace treaty. f thes statement of Mr. Sift 
I proposed that the assent of the King as high contracting a fr th l t ‘ > lant 
. . . . : . T » » ‘ ‘ i 
various treaties should, in respect of the Dominions, b BLEUE UA ett of the rt , 
the signature of the Dominion plenipotentiaries, and that th igain and again in evidence here, t 
nd other formal parts of the treaties should be drafted a } was fixed at the peace Or rence, ; | 
This proposal was adopted in the form of a memorandur . : 7 . ' . a , “ore ae 
Dominion prime ministers at a meeting which I summoned hat cant status was fixed only alter weeks of denate, consiat 7 
put forward by me on their behalf to the British Empire dek tion, discussio! I 
whom it was accepted. The proposal was subsequentl wae ved thea ad 
I propos: was fixed, the 
the conference and the various treaties have been draw for the purnp { 
o that the Dominions appear therein as signatories, and © purpose : 
urrence in the treaties is thus given in the same manner ¢ sovereign State ( 
he nations, the oblige: tions ’ 
portant constitutional development involved the issuan ad nd 
; re dis ( ’ 
as high contracting party, of full powers to the variou Psy 
plenipotentiary delegates In order that such powers issued Not 0! ly ny l, 
( idian plenipotentiaries might be based upon formal action | hut we have as { 
Canadian Government, an order in council was passed on Apri African Parl | 
19, granting the necessary authority. Accordingly I addressed eae eo eet ae . ‘ o ; ; 
ation to the prime minister of the United Kingdom rv Montreal Daily Star on September 138, and this I wish o 
that necessary and appropriate Steps should be taken to estab- friends would follow, for it has been asserted with positive 
onnection between this order in council and the issuance of +} j this floor f} } > toh Til 
I é ne wit ) } ¢mMon Vic anor th the rit ) mpoire <« at 
powers by his majesty so that it might formally appear of | ©” with epithet UP Pe eens : AS the I zs a eta ao : ; 
t they were issued on the responsibility of the Government tutes a whole, and that only as a whole may it vote in this league. 
It is astounding that such statement should be made with tl 
and definite status of the Dominion at the peace cont evidence at hantl demonstratil the contrat [ sr ur ble to 
her manifested in the constitution of the league of SO — f is ats 4 se ‘ 
had enj yyed the same status at the peace conference ( pre! i ! ( Su ( i t tf ss of 
powers, we took the ground that the Dominions should |! misi Lor l iispatichn is a LOWS 
_ accepted in the future international relationship I 44 . ‘ 4 P 
ad by the league rhe league of nations’ commission, whil ae nail Ih} is ¢ oe : ‘ 
ept this in principle, did not at the outset accept all i ea > i 1 
} . ; : i ae ‘ ‘ srit d tl odific en ‘ 
ons a8 Was apparent in the first draft of the covenant. Thi ~ i . ‘dl : ; t} ; < a my 
however, was professedly tentative. The Dominions’ ca "y eee Be Rritair aaa at ‘ 
1, and in the final form as amended and incorporated in tl , ach oat ‘ : 
f peace with Germany, the status of the Dominions as Paris when the Domini oan cha he Ki 
hip and representation in the assembly and council was fu a ae at se ele ae . , al = " 
! They are to become members as signatories of the treat — = Rte 4 Pe +h, ; ' a I e : D . 
tor 7 . . . . ! \ { I I f 1 
f of the document make no distinction between them asta Don I I a ' \ i 
shatory members An official statement as to the tn int aa ; 5 
of the provisions of the covenant in that regard w Py  Sivanete it we which ' 
nd is of record in the archives of the pea nferen = the whale heed of the Re Em ie . aida 
» * . ' i , ; ; — ‘ : aa ‘ ; . 
; ; F . 2 ‘ - : oon the league rs i was it rl t ay ¢ t in 
hat the Britannic Commonwealth is in itself a community or |} y,cop, itish Emp oe . un .. The Empire was a a aes - 
i nations, which may serv in exemplar to that world-wid = ae 1d ex ol 7 ti a ' al at ¥ o~ ly — th ; U 7 *y 
nations which was founded in Paris on the 28th of last Jw ~~ Sthomek the 1 nited Kingdom v var: I wi an 1 on is 
JOHNSON of California. Those are the words of the tral council, South Africa could elected to that coun 
r of Canada, Sir Robert Borden. In addition to that I Of course, this is exactly what was det ined by the P 
' Call attention to the House of ¢ ommons Debate f Sep- dent, Mr. Clemenceau, and ! Georg he tte to Pret 
S, 1919, and to the remarks of Mr. Sifton, 2 member of | Borden of Canada. and of course if the co! s of Great Brit: 
‘rovernment, concerning the labor convention, and contain can be members of the inner coun: as V las members of the 
le letter which has been referred to so often, signed by assembly, then the disproportion in the membership and voting 


Q ‘lay rey ‘ : . . ‘ 

rs, Clemenceau, Wilson, and George. I ask leave to Ins is so obvious and apparent that any man, no matter what may 
(ton of the first column on page 89 and the first column on | be his viewpoint or the motives actuating him concerning th 
‘) of these debates. i amendment, can not misunderstand the power thus given to 
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lies ciiashmabsiasteaanaintibnmaiicadi neem ili a 
Great Br nd the little pow roportionately that is thus | power, no greater representation, no higher vot 
oi tr exalted place in this world’s forum, than you give to ; 
\ of the in powel l hority now agree that the self country, the United States of America.” 
£ lonies of Great Britain have a status in the league | Would you not say that in the beginning, even thy 
‘ ! qual to tl r ina Le} sovereign States Not sympathies went out to those colonies, and to those eok 
‘ t tl ! do not constitute a group, but each sepa } accorded this right? I think that no man will questi 
lividual fraction constitutes a separate and inde- |} we were standing here forming our league of nations 
x ent voting force, with the right, as a separate and inde- | first we would instanter dispose of India and never m 
gr ft ard upon any question, to vote upon to be a member of the league under the circumstance 
ct y matter in which it and it alone is | isting: and, secondly, if we did permit the colonies of 
erested | ! 0 disputants | Britain to become members of the league, there won) 
tl l s matter of no consequ e that | a dissenting voice im this whole Chamber, if we wu 
( ti ‘ i the t { ot S ll | the league, to saying that the United States of A 
one is ( ‘ s the face o i S- | have a power and a representation and a voting str 
| l ‘ i ‘ ‘ \ vernment t is con- | league equal to the aggregate of the British Emni 
| altel is ‘ Ul very Si i} onies and dominions 
{ that exis i ) What is it that has changed thi iewpoint } 
n in the beginning, what is it to-day that make 
Mr. 1 - ins | doing the me thing now? What is it that holds 
» had been thus far no | makes us timid and makes us fear to touch wh: 
\ pows cco to a rune I t \ssu problem, and to do what we know is a national tice 
t purposes the al ent ‘ re sitting here ithout | J] ask you, is it? Is it a fear o saving to som 
0 h ) I ‘ t m ud wit! ’ beyond the seas, “We are as great, we are as po 
Hd Tae Ss the sj of f CONC Ss coul Ss beyond the sea mand equal representation with you”? Is it th: I 
suppose tC wes here to-day just as Amel ns, 1 us a | believe it, Mr. President, at all. I can not believe 
| of 1 ons with all tl rest of the world, and some over any man in America to-day who will hang his 
us nd of 4 tB n mK d said, “I move, Mr himself voluntarily in a position of subordination, p 
Presidet India be made a member w ith exactly the sume | voluntarily upon a plane lower than that of any ot} 
power in t league as the United S es of America | the face of the earth. What is this unholy thing th: 
What would Senators say? Is there any man upon this| ys now and makes us fear to take for our count! 
floor who |! the temerity to assert that he would enthusiasti- | now is its due? 
cally, or at all, adopt the suggestion that India, in the first in-| appeal to you gentlemen upon this floor, if, in t 
as should be admitted a oo ae SS a ee oe A stance, you would deal with this pact by making « 
Wee Cray tae Se Pee Oe ee eee ee ee | sentation for the United Ginies aah aap aimee co 
this league t . the | ested ots - = AIRETICA has? All the | win) you net deal with it in exactly the same fashion 
ologies for the power of Great Britain in this league, Mr that our country may be adequately represented 
President, every cecument made, omits India. India does not may preserve its prestige, its position, its honor, and 
— % within the definition of self-governing dominions | 7 ask that to-day we do what we would do in th 
nd colonies as provided in the pact stance. I do not think there would be the slight 
HEA BAS HO MOS TM 20 USS SRO os res from any nation on the face of the earth, not one. 1 
Toe AAVE tO a jap in the center of P ua anC | think that from Canada, for whom eloquent apy 
there a —_ Say be al ember . Lhe league upon this floor while America is forgotten, would 
parece pate ~“weeagh eae en hcigagns stings peel arnglgion us’ | jection to this sori of voting power and this ki: 
; — an ae Lantana ‘Hox ae Oe a tation on behalf of our Nation. In order that you 
. _ ee ee eee oer: stand a little of the Canadian public sentiment, | 
the paths of logic, how far have we gone from the path o! “+ | article recently appearing in one of the Canadia 
how ovoscure is 0! vision when, to-day, represent g this BI at printed in the Literary Digest in a late numb« 
Nati we view not only with equanil ity but with a tremendous | ¢rom the London (Ontario) Free Press: 
‘ ; dmission of India into the league of natic ines, ‘Secsidhansciliieintiaialab idiaies Iii inka 
voting power al d an equal strength with the andl o = aan ‘A » prep Seieem of British wotine p 
: America This instance alone should bring | council of the the United St should have an « 
i ‘ l ess O ntality h een distorte ot votes, l 
i : g reflex of \ the enormity of the present | . “Ther ‘ ought to be n difficulty n the m tter. Obvi 
. run a t should b olly unr easars is entitled to as large a voice in the league as is the British 
i ‘ fo Lurtie al | swe s he I : is Amel ans Tl ere is on y one place on earth where that iS ce 
g t is right, endeavoring to do what is just, to | not denied in Canada, it is net denied in Great Br 
I es « ie face of the earth and all countris« suppos denied in Europe. It is only denied in the United 5S 
vidual should arise afte we dispose « India and the United States Senate alone. 
l se of India instanter as a member < This Canadiat vspaper asserts: 
hose circul nees I think no one will ques- rica is entitled to as !arge a voice in t 
Se i said Canada, New Zealand, We want no advantage in the voting 
‘ . : e plaved the an’s part, the \ nt oting power go hand . a Was 
s war—Canada, New Zealand, South tow practices of th g 
\ Aus after all, represent i Saxon hopes st r national rights in th 
\ Sas ° ‘ ev sl d } au d to this —  ehateah’ tat : 
' I nd think for a moment We perhaps Great Britain will not be jealous of al y im reas 
$ of it, 1 say Yes, they have done thei the United States Senate that is jealous of any in 
, it we hev have ade their sacrifices votes of the I nited States. 
( ‘ d you Mr. HARDING. Mr. President, will the ’ 
ve] th even if yoy | interruption? 
‘ ce of the ‘ 1 would say Mr. JOHNSON of California. Certaiply. 
\ t Yes l em, } ing parts of this Mr. HARDING. I wonder if the Senator wan ) 
oT el frac s of this « itry whose drumbeat | a8 saying that only in the Senate is the denial made 
is la he world, who boasts to-day of the annexa- | rather gathered the impressica that there are oth 
tir of SO00,000 sq es i resu ‘ Ss war. o I thei ithorities making the same denial. 
allegiance to their mother country, you would say, “ Yes, ad Mr. JOHNSON of California. I am speaking gen 
hem, but as fractions of this great em * f individuals, not of personalities. I am speaking 


formation of a league, if 
peculiar pall that hangs over us now as a result of the 
as a result of what we have seen in the last few 
what perhaps from propaganda and a political terrorism we 
have felt, perhaps you would say, “Admit them.” But there 
man upon this floor but would say, “ When you admit 


altogether with their illegiance no more 


war, and 


' rortl , j 
months, and 


. t+ « 
Is not a 


them, give them 


single 


lecitimate limits of a forensic discussion entirely. UI! 


pl the Senator refers to the position occupt 
President. I have no doubt the President takes the | 


; 


esume 


that the Senator from Ohio suggests, but I have no desir 
discussion to indulge in any criticism of individuals 
speaking generically in all that I say, 
very, very plain. 


and I want to 












is true that there is another source in this country that 
; just this thing. It was a source that I did not intend 
ak of and a source to which I did not intend to refer, but 
is a propaganda in this country, sir—and I am not speak- 
the propaganda of the League to Enforce Peace particu- 
There is a propaganda in this country from a certain 
if the press that would club and bludgeon Americans to-day 
joing exactly what Great Britain and Japan would desire, 
it would club and bludgeon them from doing their Ameri- 
ity to-day. Were I to stand here and deliver a panegyric 
hese votes of Great Britain, were I to stand here to-day 
ike an argument as best I could in behalf of the pre 
ance of voting power of Great Britain, were I to stand 
-day and say that it was a noble thing and a just, a 
ous, a rather remarkable thing, and the only thing that 
be tolerated, that the United States should be given one 
id Great Britain six, there is a certain part of the press, 
\nglo-Japanese press of this country, that would fill its 
s with eulogiums of that which I said. What I say 


in behalf of Americanism and in behalf of the rights of 
intry, its national justice and right—that sort of thing | 


ither answering echo nor applause in this part of the 
if the United States that has devoted itself exclusively 
last few months to propaganda in behalf of Great Britain 
ipan. 
iV pass that, however. It is a matter of little con- 
With that part of the press, it is a reproach to be 
rican to-day. With that part of the press, no longer 
an stand here, speaking solely from his heart, for all 


ings that he thinks should be American and in behalf 


rica alone, without meeting with abuse and vilification 
inciation from them. That is a part of their present 
This Hall has rung in the past with lofty patriotism. 
ices may be stilled of those who have stood in this 
rin years gone by and spoken for America, but to-day, 
ssident, there should be in this Chamber those who place 
an nationality first and who speak as they see American 
rights to be, who should, notwithstanding an Anglo- 
press in this country, notwithstanding any conse- 
Which may flow from their acts, still be American 
voice American sentiment, still stand, as they see it 
erican rights and for the justice of America under 
of nations or in any voting trust or voting power, wit 
ier nation on the face of the earth. 
ve been fond of using an expression, and I used it a mo- 
zo. Suppose three years ago when, untouched by the 
of war, some man had come among us and said we 
Tm a partnership with a foreign nation, and that the 
ibroad should have six times the voting power and six 
ie strength of membership that we have in that partner- 
lor an instant you would not listen to him. If the same 
ere to occur three years hence, when we have become 
again mentally, and any man would stand in this Cham- 
| insist that we should join in a covenant that would give 
eign nation six times the voting power and strength that 
you would not permit, for a single instant, his words 
weight with you. 


What is there that changes this situation? The bald 
it of the proposition none would consent to If one 
come to you and suggest that in any new arrangement 
‘s should be given to any foreign country and one to us, 
ld not listen for a moment None, I am sure, will gain- 

Vhat is there that has happened that has lowered our 
and our dignity and our position and our rights? Wha 


has occurred that has taken from us the justice of ¢ 
ion and has made us subordinate and subject to 


tion in any partnership or in any pact or in : 
t Fil 
d to 1 yu the teral 4 Cann zz S 
simmer The F1 ch statesman, M. Leon B 
t i will be en! ve of Frances 
Coy Si «] 
s Great B 
lonies in the mb] v \ a} 
not |} her do sented in 
: i no vo But Fr ( j s 
te I ! e 
I} ‘7 , 4 ' 
alit lili CQUAIIZ the voting \ had f 
the league of nations but a separate 
, 
' , } t . 41 ‘ Z , +1 , ; 
: a read to you the utterances of Borden col ning 
of Great Britain and the empire within the le 
S exactly the statemenit—I do not knov hether th 
from Idaho was aware of it or not—that yesterday was 
that Senator. He says in so many words, and here 
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they are in the debates of the House of Commons of Canada 
that there will be two s, that tl will be the league of 
nations and within it ague of the British Empire. ‘Two 
leagues under your league of nations, the Premier of Canada 
Says—the league of nations a1 the league of Great Britai 


| within the league of nations, 


Now I am not objecting to that: some li colle © Cel 
tainly do not object to it; but if there be two leugues, 


ond being the league of Great Britain within the league of na 


tions, upon what theory will you give it the power to split itsel! 

| into fractions in the ultimate voting upon any question, and say to 
us that we shall have less power in the league? 

There are three distinct reasons why this amendment shoul. 

be adopted. irst, it is right and it is just; secondly, the very 

self-respect of America demands it; and, thirdly, pride and 


patriotism command it. All three of these reasons give to us tl 
amendment and should permit us an equ: ti 
not soothe a perturbed conscience with the idea of a reservat 
which will adopt in the first instance a wrong and then reserve 
protest against the wrong. 

You are not going to cure this defect, if defect it be, by reserv: 
tions to the league covenant and to the treat) \ 
these six votes to Great Britain, this enormeus power to thi 

sritish Empire, and then, after assenting to it and giving it t 


l i 
Great Britain, by a reservation give yourselves equal power and 





|} equal right. The reservation which was submitted, I think, b 


the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. KELLoGe] yesterday does 
reach the case and does not at all meet the exigencies of the 
league and the voting preponderance given unto Britain. Thr 
only way you can reach it is to give equal power to the United 
States, so far as you are able to give that equal power to the 
United States. 


I recognize some inherent defects in the amendmen hi 
has been proposed, but those inherent defects are not thos 
which make it more drastic or render it unjust at all. Those 


inherent defects are those which prevent it from going as fa 
as it ought to go. If any Senator upon this floor who object 


to the form of the amendment or who says that it does not g 


to the extent to which it ought to go will vote for the amend- 


ment with an amendment correcting what he says is the defee 
[ will be very glad, for one, to propose such an amendment al 
to endeavor to have the particular amendment of mine perfected 


by its addition; but when Senators argue that this amendme! 


does not go far enough, what they mean is that it goes too far fo 
them, and, even if it were amended and went the whole d 
tance that they insist it should go, they would not then | 


its favor and would not then vote for it. 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hirencock ‘ 
stated that the whole argument fell because of the requirement 
of unanimity in action by the council. All now admit what wa 
not admitted until it was developed, I think, by the 
Missouri [Mr. ReEep] upon this floor, that the B 
may be members of the council, the otly body having any vit 
ity according to the proponents of the league; but le tI 


Senator fro 


rit Co 
hitl i Criecpiile 











though they might be members of the league, there is a ve 
power existing in the United States concerning the 
and, therefore, the right that is thus given of eligibil upo 
the council is a mere naked right and of no « sequen 

The singular etLics of those who argue for this | rile Mi 
President, is p: my understanding. I i} mM 
(‘al fol s a Your becom el r « os 
1 our rigi ou a gottel ifts f < 
St! y ind of difficult ind of fig xg ove i i 
{ LS ‘ America grat to you ! j t 
ext breath, the argume s le tl i f ed 1 
gl ou ca hou Istice ! 
Oot et sist S oO] tne } ponent oLt re if i 
me the -« hi i Yes ie ; 

ces a propria the t e 18 ] I 3 
¢ht to be in coun l ye t ' 
rat ‘ t ore ’, to cel 1 right 

I i uld afford to do i So ‘ 

ppre e, Canada, So Af vi Z \ 
r lb Imitted to f ‘ v 
I | idmitted ‘ : y ‘ 
te © ¢ isk ot ft | 

f own Presider 

Oh, what a flectic f 

ndeed, it does l f fte 

these facts m fre ‘ I ‘ , 
to kno f I e Foreign R ( ‘ 

Sel yu o learn these f no 

magine in a democra the facts would | isclosed 

. had Oo : ; I ’ ’ 4 4 


OM STRES™ hen 


Sd MERA ete 








» 
ae, 
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in Gen. Smuts’s statement to the South African | right of it can not be questioned; its justice can not be gai 
i, what times are these! You can only imagine | and, as a matter of right and as a matter of justice, we 
if thing can be done without protest, and can | so far as we are able to accomplish the purpose by amen 
vith the assent of our people, when you realize | have equal voting power and equal representation with an) 
contemplate, for even a second, the idea that | country on the face of the earth. 
in any pact or any agreement has six votes and But there is something beyond that, Mr. President. G 
one. What a sad commentary, Mr. President, | in every man’s breast something beside a mere internati: 
onee great body—with all its past and with all | or a mere world vision far beyond his country’s confines. 
upol a onee great body that has stood its | cherish my neighbor, but my love after all is in my litt 
century or more for America and for democracy, | with my family. I may, indeed, have an admiration 
it can ouly learn of what has transpired, that | enthusiasm for another country, but after all God put 
rns it and that deals with its destiny, through | heart, just as he put in the hearts of most men, a love 
iament and the proceedings at Cape Town | native land. This question, Mr. President, far transcends 
Union! ‘This is the exact situation now | portance any mere justice, any mere right, any mere voting 
or voting strength in this league; it goes far beyond t! 
urently, publicly knew anything | touches the very dearest sensibilities that God has impla 
Big Three” to Borden at Paris | every man’s heart. This question touches our pride; it 
i@ status of the English colonies; nobody in this | our patriotism; it touches our self-respect. You can not 
“ist publicly, knew anything about the proceedings | did the other day on the Shantung matter, break down thi 
which gave to the British colonies the independent, | fiber of a nation upon a purely moral question and exp: 
rights of separate States to vote in the league of na- | bein the future what it has been in the past. You ean 1 
isked for this information, Mr. President, for you | a Nation such as ours that has grown to greatness and to | 
ill the resolution that went through the Committee on | that to-day is the one great Nation in all this world 
en Relations asking the data and the proceedings at Paris | not take this Nation and permit its representatives to 1 
Hn’ representatives and of the peace conference. They were} subordinate to any nation upon the face of the earth 
ltous. Wedonot now know what transpired there. There | touching the God-given attribute that is in every man 
a Senator upon this floor who has the slightest coneep- | concerning his native land. 
f the commitment in the future of the treasure and the | What I appeal for, Mr. President, is not alone the 
d of this Nation. There is not a man in the United States, | not alone the right, not alone the logie of the position 
subliely declaring it, who has any conception of what | here presented; but what I appeal for is that this count: 
us from treaties yet to come; and in this league | we all love, this country which is ours after all—I do | 
ere our sacrifices are greater than those of any | where it shall be placed or in what league it shall be put 
where we, the only one nonprofiting nation out | this country, America, shall stand before the world 
where we, the unspent democracy from this cata- | pact the equal of every other country upon the face of t! 
pledged our future for the benefit of the world, we | not in subordination to any other country in all this w 
ithout the Knowledge of what transpired at Paris | is that, Mr. President, for which I appeal to the Senat 
to the pact; we te-day know nothing of the debates | It is not the question merely of votes; it is the questio 
tions over there upon which decisions were ren- | dignity, the prestige, the position, the honor, the 
) Which our fate may have been sealed. | country that I appeal to in this debate. All ye who wi 
ad, sad thing to contemplate, Mr. President, that | permit under any other circumstances this sort of thin 
nally is in that condition where it must derive its | done to your land, how in the days to come will you exp! 
upon impertant subjects and matters dealing with | action to yourselves, how will you answer to yourselves 
from the Parliament of Canada and from the Parlia- | country that is yours and that you now represent in thi 
Union of South Africa. | why it was that on this day when finally the question co 
President, net only could we net in geod faith | you of whether your country is equal to the Empire 
nd unjustly deny Canada and the colonies of the | Britain you decided it in the negative? 
a position upon the council, but, in addition to} There was once a Democratic President who faced 
strated by the Senator from Idaho yesterday, | situation and who faced it bravely and as an America! 
uction of the particular provision relating to the | to read to you the concluding part of his message on 
members is that those four temporary members | zuclan question lest ye upon the other side forget ar 
by the assembly in accordance with the league | have forgotten all that that man, that brave man, did 
lected by a majority of the assembly. These | crisis of our Nation. I read you the closing paragraph « 
emt if you will recall the reading of the | Cleveland’s message on Venezuela: 
ime to time in the diseretion of the on 


Nation, apt 
sent by the “ 


} 


; 8 making these recommendations I am fully alive to th 
lat the decision that would thus be | pitity incurred, and keenly realize all the consequences that 1 
unanimous consent; on the other hand, I am. nevertheiess, firm in my conviction that while it | 
{ + + — ae thing to contemplate the two great English-speaking peop 

. ié } nig »{ ne ) ri * } A . . > " = 4 
hi at it ight be a method of procedure world as being otherwise than friendly competitors {n 
require unanimous consent; but if it is asserted | march of civilization, and strenuous and worthy rivals in al 
I se four temporary members will require | ef peace, there is no calamity which a great nation cian i 
there can never be a selection at all, | ¢@¥@ls that which follows a supine submission to wrong and 
: ; 5 a ahd the subsequent loss of rational self-respect and hono 
ne serecudE shall be made from time to | which are shielded and defended a people’s safety and greatne 


ms a ee nos men = rt | And to-day, Mr. President, I say to you, behind this q 
a a ~* | stand the national position, the national dignity, t! 
President’s letter that this document | prestige, aye, the international honor of the United 
It could not have been the intent | America. To-day, a and I — the trustees for “ 
our temporary members of the counci} | ®T2ttous. of that rational prestige and that national 
pas PS agian tee ee : To-day, you and I, for those who follow us, are the t 
ata alth ae a ye = “ng this which is most dear in our national life. Most of 
aie 1 bacon = yr ath tects | have passed the meridian, Mr. President. Our race 
otunthadl tin asnain auumnaiiie a ond | almost run. Most of us here have responded as best 
six equals one: and it is possible | how to that which has come to us in public life. Bi 
he league covenant the tempo- few years Femaning to us, Mr. President, 7 this I 
council, the four who are te be selected frean | -@.o™* Nation’s history, I appeal to-day to those men . 
in the discretion of the assembly. ar ‘perneeaent | held aloft the standard of America, the old Stars and 
ta ae : , 5 ge | Ameriea’s prestige, America’s honor, America’s position, 
instead of, as described in the document. te mporary. firm and valiant for America 
ruction Of course would not surprise us in view of Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, before addressing 
construe wens " _ i Lave be en made concer ing the pending amendment, T desire to eall attention to | 
I, and T equaling 32, and the like, The Senator from | rent in this morning’s Washington Post attributed to t! 
ever, demonstrated yesterday, and I will hot weary | to. trom Nebraska (Mr. Hrrcncock] coneerning the p! 
with repetition of his able presentation, that in the first that it is reported was adopted yesterday by the Comm 
nstance these four “temporary” members may be chosen by a | Forelen Relations. I quote: ney : 
Senator Hrrcncock, administration leader, stated yesterday 


jority of the assenibby. 
‘ ° Ie og) ‘ fo re2tion < further ¢ su } 3 ; 

: Mr. Pre idene, this question foes further than the Mere | ynreamble would operate exactly as an amendment and woul 

r the mere justice of it. Its logie can not be denied; the treaty back for consideration by other powers, 
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r can not bel he Senator from Nebraska is correctly } tio ‘ rh ( it I 4 
d in th ut, nor can I believe that that is possibly | to say. j 
nator’s p for I am sure that the Senator can not |} Mr. BORAH But I want tos I asking in the ut- 
ny such opinion as that. The matter in controversy over | most sincerity, because I have been ' able to understant 5 
this statement arises is whether there shall be incor- | the distinctio1 hich be ( | ndments i 
n the resolution of ratification a requireme! th: and reservations ‘ } ym « a 
of the principal allied powers shall assent to our condi- | Gavernments, and I a in tl cood th ‘yy 
ratification before it becomes effective or whether tl ir, LENROOT. I do ne { hat ; d I 
ion of ratification shall be silent upon that subject. the Senator this q i : Whet | d 
ther case I think it is admitted by everyone that there found a case where one nation has | 
consent, either implied or expressed; and if reservations ecome effective without afi ‘ eC] Hey 
ypted t] is treaty will not go back anywhere. It will no it the peace conference, t | at 
he Paris conference. The peace conferees will have noth- | other e? Has he founda ¢: 
with it. If reservations be adopted to the treaty—and |} has been accepted by silet quies ( 
il to be adopted, of course, or the treaty will fail M BORAH I am frank to say t] i 
ent of these nations will be obtained through the usual | ticular se of that kind 1 
tel ropos n that the can be 1 ( } 
k of this matter this morning because I believe it is i submitted to me as an individual, and I 
erest of the adoption of this treaty that the express con- | the contract, and the oth } 
these three powers shall be required. If, before we d acts under that contract, whether h 
rat tion, the consent of Great Britain, France, and | or whether he simply proceeds to li ! | 
xp civen, there is no possibility, in my judgment, | with the elaus ken out 
ther nation objecting: and if there were any doubt of it, | a reservation or a1 nme? 
ure iring ft Ass t of all other natio after the in the other. 
wel l 
Iv Vv hed ft I » tl b I i ul the Se ce] tI a ) ati 
) Nebraska would not h the country understand ft] must | cepted eith v affirs m 3 
ion is correctly quoted in the pre n be « sidered } 
HITCHCOCK. Mr. President he ga TY ! 


PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Knox in the chair). Di 10. You e it up ugh ¢ 
tor from Wiscor yield to the Senator from Nebraska? | settle it in re tance st the ! ‘ [ 
LENROOT. Id peace conferet at V« ill ( n 


HITCHCOCK. TI supposed the Senator had yielded the | ; fore 


n the world 

LENROOT \ 1} t Mi LENROO'! i no ‘ S 

MAY Mr. Pres ! senatol ives th Mr. BORAH. W the L do 

I k him a estion? I confess very frankly th: I LENROO' I think the S r fro Id 
vh lt for me to understand the position | see the difference. A reservation, as ordit 

has been taken with reference to amendments and res empt to interfere with tl ter] of a trea or ange ft} 

If an amendme! were put in the treaty, could not | obligations | othe t t ‘ ‘ It I { 

Lene Ll by liffers ms through diplo i? | obligations he 7 ‘ res a ne 

the rvatior | treaty int » all he otl \ ti 
LENROOT Possibly, nig l 
BORAH Th wi! is the ] ilar attitude of t vation 

O1 br: . Mr. BORAITL. 1 

ENROO'’ t} ite j t if we propose an | amendment. 

t change the text We propose to the other n Mr. LENROO’ No: ] } I 
he text of thi trea hall be chat ced 7 »natural id mak i reservatio tn + ‘ 1 ; ePTit ro 

wuld be for tl end { ) ) ck tl ] e, I do not thinl hd | ‘ ! 

i Lie C1 enti tt Sh tu hall J 1 ns o ¢ ! lar 
BORAH No M BORAH Wh Col 1 lay ‘ 
LENROO'T \\ | j ) st 101 ( I Nig a it} han \ - 
ther nations W ' © enter into tl Sailles 





BORAT. B he difference is no difference to n diplomatic relations, is o ‘eel! ’ 
he p osition : Suppose we should strike the Shantung | treaty and reservi or dec] o be | by 
m of th treaty ent vy, and then the Executi t] . The Senator, he 
ent irough the Sect ry of State, should see fit ft treaties, ¢: not find a case ere a i b 
icate that to the different nations and ask them if the undertaken change t! ’ f the tre 
or acceded to that proposition. Would it be any diff Ir. BORAT. 1 
1 2 proposition of reservation? j I ask juesti se | S 
LENROOT. In that particular case it certainly would, | ; I dea} m ! co f } stir 1 be 
if we strike out the Shantung provisions from thi tween amend ts and reset 
way of amendment we strike them out not only for | I hope, either ] itely or pub y, to ] 
but for every other nation. By a reservation, ho eus with the Senator o 
y that we do not assent to the provisions concernil Mr. LENROOT. Very well 
ng. The other nations may continue to be bound by tho Mr. FALI Mr. President I ‘ 
ns if they so desire. It is no concern of ours. | tion? 
BORAH. Precisely so; but in any event you must ] The PRESIDING OFFICER 
h lence and acquiescence or by affirmative tion, the | consin yield to the Sen: 
of the other nations, whether it is a reservation or a Mr. LENROOT. I do 
ent. | Mr. FALL. Mr. President, of « 
LENROOT. Certainly. I agree to that this discussio1 Does not the Set differ 


BORAH. You can have that assent through diplomat character of amendments to what rdinar | the x 
els or you can have it by sending it back to the conferet of the treaty and reservations? 1 here no difference the 
tsailles ; either one. mind of the Senator with referen: 

LENROOT. I want to ask the Senator this question, be ment itself? 
he is one of the most learned Senators here upon intern Mr. LENROOT. Yes; there is As | ! ' 

nal relations, next to the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. | amendment may be in effect a reservatio: 

. Mr. FALL. An amendment, in other words, ' it chi: 3 
BORAH. I do not know whether the Senator is sarcastic | the obligations of the parties? ij 
we Mr. LENROOT. I agree with that. 
Mr. LENROOT, No; I am not. I am entirely in earnest, be- Mr. FALL. It was upon that theory that the Foreign Relat 


the Senator has made a very profound study of interna- | Committee reported out certain amendments, some thirty-o 
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number, to the treaty. The amendment striking out the par- | compose a majority of the members of the league, and they 
ticipation by the United States, through a commissioner, in a cer- | just as readily write into the league covenant the amendm 
fain commission, was, in fact, merely a declination upon the | that we desire, so that the covenant will read as we want 
the United States to be bound by the provision of the | read lefore we deposit our ratification, as they could expr 
rescribing and laying down the duties of the commis- | assent to the ratification. There is this difference—— 
: it was simply that the United States itself would take no Mr. KING. Mr. President-—— 
nart in the discharge of those duties. What is the difference Mr. LENROOT. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 
between that and a reservation? Mr. KING. Does not the Senator do violence to th 

Mr. LENROOT. I think there is a difference, and it is just | and to the spirit of the treaty in contending for the cons 

his: Even in the case of an amendment, that is in fact a reser- | tion which he is now placing upor. the treaty? As I 1 
aus the Senator suggests, I think it would require article 26 provides as the Senator has stated, but does n 
ssent of every nation party to the treaty. Let me | Senator think that it should be read in order to be inter; 
up for just a moment. ‘Take this very treaty and | correctly, as if it should say, “Amendments to this cov 
reservations that the Senate will very soon dis- | will take effect when ratitied by the members of the | 
1 the form of amendments, but in exactly the same | whose representatives compose the council, to wit, the | 
they will appear as reservations, and the treaty is | States of America, Great Britain, France, Japan, and |} 
ill force and effect not only as to the three nations | Does not the Senator think that amendments are not 
w ratified it, but the United States as well. How | templated to be made to the league until after all the 
of the treaty appear? Will it appear with the | sentatives there indicated have come into the league, a 
amendments made by the United States without all the other | league in virtue of their presence in the organization, | 
parties having expressly assented to them? I think not. I | to function? In other words, does not the Senator think 
think it would require their express assent at least, if not a | Germany had a right, when she signed this treaty, to r 
i ihe peace conference, to make changes, even though ; upon the United States being a member of the league? 
effect reservations. But if they are put in merely I can readily conceive that Germany might be perfect 
ion with reservations the text of the treaty, when | ing to come into a league of nations if the United States 
vill not be changed in the slightest particular, but | a member of that league, and would not want to join a 
ion of the United States, following the treaty itself, | of nations if the United States were not a member 
vi iin the reservations, and any nation that has not | league, and that she would be willing to take her chance 
xpressly objected to it is bound by it through acquiescence, amendments to the league after the United States h: 
Mr. FALL. Mr. President—— in and the league had functioned with the United Stat 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pures in the chair). | a member of the league. 

; It seems to me the Senator's construction of the pr 
of the article might work disadvantageously to Germany, 
induce Germany to believe that a fraud had been per; 
upon her, and that a limping, incomplete, halting orga 
was forced upon her and upon all the members of th 
before the league as contemplated by Germany when s! 
the treaty had been called into existence. 

Mr. LENROOT. In the first place, Mr. President, th: 
tor argues as to what Germany’s deliberations may hav 
or her considerations were, in signing the treaty. But tl 
ator knows quite as well as I do that from the very 1 
information that we were permitted to receive from thi 

hn repeatedly charged upon the other side of the | conference Germany was not permitted to consider 
especially by the Senator from Montana [Mr. Wats], | paragraph of the peace treaty in any negotiable way 


mendments to this treaty, or any amendments to the | told, “ Sign here,” and she did. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 


the Senator from Wisconsin yield further to the Senator 

New Mexic 

LENROOT. T yield. 

FALL I will not detain the Senate nor interfere with 

nator further. I will not take up the time now to give 

for my dissent from his proposition, 

OOT. Mr. President, I wish to very briefly discuss 

stinction, to my mind, between amendments to the cove- 
league of nations and amendments to the balance 

A week or two ago I stated the distinction, as 

; but in view of the pending amendment, I wish to very 

te it this morning. 


INR 


the league of nations, would have to be sub- Mr. KING. Mr. President, conceding that what th« 
any before they could be accepted. I agree as has said is true, nevertheless, when we presented 

to all portions of the treaty other than the | to Germany there were provisions in it which conte 
ie league of nations. fut it is not true, Mr. | that the organization of the league should consist of 
hat amendments to the portion of the treaty that | and that the United States of America should be one 

nsidering will require submission to Germany, or | Nations represented upon that council; and notwith> 

the conditions now exist, to any powers other | the fact that Germany admitted in the treaty that am: 
te whom, by the preamble in the resolution of rati- | might be made to the covenant of the league, yet sh 

treaty must be submitted. right to believe that amendments would not be made u 

ion of the treaty with reference to the time when | United States of America was a member of the leag 

into effect has been read so many times I hesi- | participated in those amendments. 

gain, but it is provided that I can readily understand that notwithstanding the t1 

forced upon Germany, Germany might have been mor 

to sign. might have made more objections, and they 
been effectual if she had known that amendments could | 
textually to the league without the United States bein; 
to the amendment, and I can readily understand that s 
have been brought to the signing of the treaty witl 
celerity and with less difficulty if she knew that we we! 
to be a member of the league than if she had known thai 
not to be a member of the league. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I am very sorry, ind 
the Senator from Utah has made the argument that he | 
made, because by the very same process of reasoning 1! 
may come when Germany, using the Senator’s own wo 
say that she is not bound by the provisions of the treat) 
following the Senator’s reasoning just one step further, 
United States rejects the peace treaty there can be no | 
nations at all; that if the United States rejects this treat) 


1 


f the deposit of ifications will be drawn up 
) ratified by ermany, on the one hand, and 
lied and associated powers, on the other 


of the treaty. 
y t Britain, by France, and by 
effect perhaps any day now. It will 
» as this procés-verbal is issued. Under 
nt of the league of nations, the members 
of nations at the time this treaty comes 
ver to amend the league of nations. 
‘ore, Will come into being the moment 
fective against Germany, but 
ime will consist of the representa- 
ratified the treaty. The leacue of 
instance, will consist of the Brit- 
ly, and of France, and any of the other smailer 
nay have ratified. I think Belgiur ean be no treaty of peace; that the treaty can not stan 
of its parts, notwithstanding the express provision th 
being ratified by three of the principal allied and ass 
powers it shall become effective. 

If the Senator’s argument has any standing Germai) 
of this treaty to-day and will not be bound by it, because ' 
is named in the treaty as one of the contracting power 
China has not signed it and is out of it now, and propos 
iain out of it. Does the Senator say that the league of ! 
can not function because China is not a member of it? Do 


has ratified. 


un 
stitute the league of nations. It will be within 


entirely revise this covenant of the league of 


next day after it has come into being: and 
msented to that. It provides that amendments 
ll take effect when ratified by members of the 
‘sentatives compose the council, and by a ma- 
vhose representatives compose the assembly. 
comes into foree, the British Empire, 

will compose the council, and they will also 
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| a 
tor say that there will be no league of nations if the United that the amendment proposed by the Senator from ¢ fornia 
es does not ratify this treaty? | does not protect a single American right or safeguard 0 

KING. Mr. President | American interest. It does do this, and I am in a | ; 
LENROOT. Just a moment. If that be true, what be- | it—it does, upon matters that do n concern us directly, g 
of the provision in the treaty. with reference to the right | us a larger participation in world affairs in dviso ‘ 
thdrawal? It provides that the league of nations, on the | pacity. It does give us a voice in the election of nev mb 
Basin, shall exercise sovereign control for 15 years. Sup-| It does give us a larger voice in t proced 0 i 
two years hence the United States withdraws from the | assembly and the council. But that is all. 
ic of nations, as it is given a right to do. The Senator's | Now, I shall undertake to demonstrate the } 0 ‘ \ [ 
ent, then, could be used by Germany to the effect that have made that it does not protect any Ameri righ 
we agreed to this the United States was a party to it, | safeguard any American interests W hethe hi imend 
he United States having withdrawn from the league of na- be adopted or defeated, a reservation will be necess: , ) 
ve are no longer bound by the provisions with reference to | tect Ams rica, because the Senator’s amendment does 
Saar Basin.” } and I shall come to that a little later. 
REED. Mr. President - j lirst, as to the amendment, I want » Ci 
e PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- | only its language but its relation to the text of the tr ) 
vield to the Senator from Missouri? What language it is a proviso. The treaty reads tha 
LENROOT. Certainly. At meetings of the assembly each member of the leag 
REED. I wish to ask if there i anybody here in the vot nd may not ha ! than thi se) ent : 
an Senate who wants to hesitate about protecting the Phat is the eXt The pending amendment | 
of America because, forsooth, it might not please Ger- P 1, That when any member of the gu 
or Germany might feel badly about it, or Germany might ers yon 5 —— aid oF er 4 os! ; ; : 
have to be brought ihe table again and required to = aa ae onmetih aaa le ‘eine > aametnatiie an on 
t to it? f such member of tl » ! ind ifs self-governed « ! i 
KING. Mr. President ld par yh 4 c ul ‘ 5 
PRESIDING OFFICER Does the Sena rom Wi Chat is, it modifies t of the treaty si 
vield to the Senator from Utah? ys a member shall have o vote, it gives to the | i Stat 
LENROOT. I do; because the question seems ) large a number of votes as, in effect, the British | 
ed to the Senator from Utah. its self-governing colonies and dominions ha 
REED. The Senator from Utah does not look at it from | vote; but it does not undertake to and does rea 
int; but that the legitimate consequence o r oting power of the United States one iota « p 
une r Liv l€ Ol Lhe 1 "¢ ty Lth { n ed > | I > 
KING Will the Senator from Wisconsin yie Let 1 ike the first propositir Th é { ref 
LENROOT, Just for a brief statement. not prot the United §S 
KING Che question of the Senator from Missouri, [| tween the United States and a j I 
with all due respect to him, is a very unfair question | I co de now for I think wilt if resel | 
lh varranted \ the tatemeut which I mad j rey bi nstruction that in a dispute B 
stinguished Senator from Wisconsin. I will say to the; her s roverning dominions and cok i 
rom Missouri that I do not care what the feelings of » vote, but this amendme! would 
itor or myself or any Senator may be toward Germany, | in that case, because we would be 
deal fairly and justly with Germany, and if a contract | pute, and the language o tre 
{ entered into that does give some favor to Ger! dispute shall have a vote at ; 
live up to that contract, though by breaking it it mig Mr. JOHNSON of California i 
Ait advanti ge to the United ti ee PenALOor ; (| StiLo! 
REED. Mr. President, that is the very po i ) nial 
bee entered into.’ If we make a contra ith Ger Mr. LENROO’ I ; ‘ > 
ill keep it; but we have not inde any cont! ve \I JOHNSON « C's rl I 
l tne act ol akin one or refusing to make o1 I co of iis amend il I 
kn if anybody will hesitate to do what |] thinks ks this mort thev s ld bot 
be done for the protection of the United States pl i, of the same pla I i 
Germany has signed a contra nd passe ( r to | the subsequent amen iD ‘ d 
e have m signed it? \1 e so nd ot Gt he Senator met’ 
that? Mr. LENROOT, Then | 
ENROOT. Mr. President, I simply wish to \ les that wl 
onse 1 ithe S xv from Utah |Mr. Krve}, thi ny vote? 
lage no its ordinary construction th Mr. JOHNSON of Ca ) 
nations di come into being at the time tha that 
cred ha ‘e treaty becomes effective, the | Mr. LENROOT., \ well 
mt tor h that there is not only 1 pal Mr. JOHNSON of Califor I 
there are raphs in the treaty that would aiopnrtLton ¢ ‘ i 
G ny to ‘om j provisions. B it doe ested ? 
have not be yone question it exce l Mr. LENROOT It « 
1 Utah. ( 3 €o! rl 
ere is this differe nd I wa to be entirely f MM TOFINSON of ¢ I 
about it. If a reservation is proposed mal the se ¢ ( I i 
issent to it, silence upon the part of others git ne mn 
e, While if an amendment to the covenar porto I LENROOT I i ) Ld 
ty is made it will require the express action by the discuss evé Poss ) I ed Sti 
if Japan, for instance, shall have ratified the treat; ive Of Which the leag ons 0 ( | could 
ome to the deposit of the ratification, it v requil sci 1 I propose to ww th single « 
ess action of Japan as well, because all of the memb ould the Senator’s amendme! I is 
incil must be unanimous in order to secure an amend I too hat the first one 
the treaty, and for that reason I prefer res¢ $ Ia very frank to say that ‘ ed, i 
er reservations can accomplish the purpose } will be cured, either | ese! 
brings me, Mr. President, to a discussion of the pending | on to the next 
ment. I have heard the very eloquent speech of the} Mr. JOHNSON of Califor b 
from California [Mr. JoHNson] and his desire to pro- | ment of the Senator fro New H : M ’ ! 
\merican rights and American interests and safeguard the | is a part of this same pl: 
of our great country. We all agree with the sentiment | Mr. LENROOT. Oh, y« hings 


essed by the Senator from California, and I yield not to 
or anyone else in my determination, in so far as one Sena- 
in assist, to secure equality between the United States 
i¢ British Empire in all matters affecting the interests 
United States. But I undertake to say, Mr. Presiden 
! think I will be able to demonstrate before I conclud 
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| will be cured. I sincerely hope that t ct in the Sen 

amendment in failing to protect e interests o { ted 

| States will be cured subsequently by reservatior 

Let us go on to the next character of dispute. I have nm 
established—admitted by the Senator om California—that 
wherever the United States is engaged in a dis] have 
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i VOrd | his amendment will not affect that situation. 
T; uppose, Mr. President, that we have a dispute with 
Ji Ve are a party to the dispute. It goes to the council. 
ho bin ugainst making war the council must be unanimous, 


fear that the council will be unanimously against 


! in that dispute with Japan, and therefore we 
ve the dispute to the assembly. That will be the only 
reason that could possibly exist for our ever taking the initia- 
ive in removing a dispute from the council to the assembly, 
n the hope that in the assembly we could secure a majority of 


the other members of the league who would not sustain the 
ous action of the council. Otherwise there could be no 


possible object in our taking the dispute out of the hands of the 


council and putting it into the hands of the assembly. 
But what, then, would be our position? The Senator from 
California admitted a few minutes ago that wherever we were 
party to a dispute we had no vote; therefore his amendment 
could not affect that situation in the slightest degree. Never- 


th this amendment adopted, in that dispute, removed 


iheless, 


by us to the assembly, Great Britain would have her six votes; 
she would have her five votes in the assembly to sustain her 
auction as a member of the council. 

I will undertake now to demonstrate—and I think I can 
demonstrate—that the adoption of this amendment will not 


sive the 


United States an equal number of votes with the British 





Empire wherever a dispute between any nations is referred to 
the assembly. Article 15 reads: 

In any case referred to the assembly all the provisions of this article 
and of article 12 relating to the action and powers of the council shall 
apply to the action and powers of the assembly: Provided, That a re- 
po made by the assembly, if coneurred in by the representatives of 
those members of the league represented on the council and of a ma- 
jority of the other members of the league, exclusive in each case of 

presentatives of the parties to the dispute, shall have the same 
i Ll rey the council concurred in by all the members thereof 
other than the representatives of one or more of the parties to the 

Now, let us see whether this amendment would have the 

rhtest application in the case of a dispute between two coun- 
tries, neither of whom is the British Empire or ourselves. Sup- 
pose a dispute between Greece and Bulgaria comes to the 
council and one or the other of the parties, believing that the 
council will be unanimously against it, removes the dispute 
to the assembly in the hope that a majority of the assembly 
can be secured to veto the action of the council, will we have 
six votes there? The British Empire will; there is no doubt 
nbout that; but under the amendment how pending, purporting 
fo give the United States equality with the British Empire, we 
shall have but one vote in the assembly. Note the language: 

Provided, That report made by the assembly, if concurred in by the 
represe! i s members of the league represented on the 

une nd a majority of the other members of the leagus 

We are on the council in that dispute between Greece and 
Bulgai but e are not, and this amendment does not make 
us, one of ie other members of the league” that have a vote. 

So that in the event of a dispute between those two countries 
being transferred from the council to the assembly we would 
have no vote in making that majority, whether this amend- 
ment would purport to give us 6 votes or 600 votes. Mr. Presi- 
dent, there can be no doubt about that construction, for note 
the | reference to certain other. provisions of the 
treaty—fo stance, in relation to amendments of the covenant: 

Amer enant will take effect when ratified by the 

! vhose representatives compose the council and 
by al t hae embers of the league whose representatives com- 
1 

In th ‘ nembers of the council help to make up the 
majorit ‘ dl ihe assembly; that is clear. So, too, with 
refers nts to the labor provisions: 

A t of the present treaty which are adopted by 
he <« jority of two-thirds of the votes cast by the 
Celegates hall take effect when ratified by the States whose 
repr se the council of the league of nations and by 
three-f rs 

There vote of the nation that is represented on the 
council is counted in the assembly to secure the majority, 
but not so in tl » of a dispute, for there, Mr. President, is 
the little word “other’’—‘and of a majority of the other 
members of the league.” Is it not entirely clear, therefore, that 
although this amendment be adopted we shall not have six 
otes upon any matter in dispute between any nations, irre- 
spectiv hether or not we are a party to the dispute? 

Mr. THOMAS and Mr. KING addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 


consin yield; and if so, to whom? 
Mr. LENROOT. I yield first to the Senator from Colorado. 
Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, at this juncture, if it will not 
disturb the harmony of the Senator’s argument, I want to in- 
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quire whether under the provisions of the first amend; 
would net operate to give the United States six votes 
council? 

Mr. LENROOT. I think not, because 
would have only one vote in the council. 

Mr. THOMAS. The language is ambiguous. 

Mr. LENROOT. I will say that if Canada should 
admitted to the council it would give the British Empir 
votes in the council. 

Mr. THOMAS. That is the intention; but as drawn it 
seem to be sufficiently broad to have the effect of ine 
our vote in the council. 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. KING. I am not sure that I quite understood {| 
tention of the Senator from Wisconsin, but if I did und 
his position it was that whenever there was any 
submitted to the assembly, being a member of the cou 
would have no vote in the assembly? 







the British k) 













Con 


Mr. LENROOT. That is true. 

Mr. KING. Applying the same rule, Great Britain 
would have no vote in the assembly? 

Mr. LENROOT. Great Britain would not, but her {i 
nies would. 

Mr. KING. Yes; the Senator thinks that her five 


would have a vote, but that Great Britain herself would 

Mr. LENROOT. She would have five votes in the as 
to our none. 

Mr. KING. I wanted to understand the Senator’s posi 

Mr. LENROOT. sut Great Britain herself would be 
cluded from the assembly as we are excluded from the asse1 
because we are a member of the council. 

Mr. President, I feel very certain that upon reflectio: 
Senator must agree to ihis construction and agree th 
amendment not protect any vital interest of the | 
States. Therefore, whether this amendment be adopted « 
feated, a reservation will be absolutely necessary if the | 
States is to be protected against inequality in voting. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
consin yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I wish to ask the Senator if I am cor 
my conclusion that it is the judgment of the Senator t] 
adoption of this amendment will have no effect whateve) 


does 

















Senator fr 








Mr. LENROOT, Oh, no; I am coming to that. It 
effect whatever upon any matter affecting directly th 
interests of the United States. I say that absolutely and 


vut qualification. The United States ought to be prot: 


that regard. There ought not to be this inequality betw: 
British Empire and the United States upon matters 
the vital interests of the United States. So, Mr. Pres 


have proposed to the Committee on Foreign Relations a 1 
tion upon this subject, which I ask to have read at the « 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, t 

tary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

That the United States assumes no obligation to bound 
election, decision, or finding of the council or assembly in whi 
member and its self-governing dominions, colonies, or parts of 
in the aggregate, have had more than one vote; or in case of 
pute between the United States and any member in which su 
or any self-governing dominion, colony, empire, or part 
united with it politically shall have voted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The proposed reserval 
be referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. LENROOT. TI ask that it simply lie upon the | 
the Committee on Foreign Relations are already consict 

The effect of that reservation, Mr. President, is to prot: 
interests of the United States against this inequality 01 
because under it we assume no obligation to be bound w! 
Great Britain with her colonies and dominions have cas 
than one vote; nor are we bound in case of a disput 
with Great Britain or any of her colonies or dominions 
they have voted at all. That gives us equality so far 
tecting our vital interests is concerned. 

Now it is said that Canada, our neighbor—for whos 
fices in the late war too much praise can not be give! 


pe 


h 


to have the fullest recognition as a nation in the lea: 
nations. Mr. President, I have no objection to Canada | 
ing a member of the league of nations; I have no 0) 


to Canada having a vote of an advisory character in an 
ter; but I do object to the British Empire having six vol 
bind us while we have only one vote to bind them. 

If Canada—and I say it in no spirit of criticism or ret! 
upon her—wants to enter the sisterhood of nations, W! 
the sovereign powers of a nation, let Canada declar 
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Why, Mr. 


dependence and secure her full sovereignty. 
dent, if Canada at the conclusion of this ee that 


*resi- 


he desired her independence from Great Britain, who is there 
that thinks it would not have been granted, because Canada 
uld have maintained that position if it had not been freely 
— She did not see fit to make such a declaration. Can- 
sda desires to retain the protection and the privileges of being 
portion of the British Empire, and that is her not 
irs. If she desires to remain a part of the British Empire, 
she desires to remain in the condition she now is, where we 
. Nation can have no communication officially with the Canua- 
in Government except through the British Empire, if 
wsires to continue that relationship, that is her 
; but she has not the right in the same breath to de- 
nd all of the privileges of a sovereign nation and the right 
bind us by her vote when in all her foreign relations sl 
solutely under the control of the mother country. 
Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President--—— 
fhe PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis 
sin yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 
Ir. LENROOT. I do. 
Mr. NORRIS. I want to preface my 
that I most heartily concur in 
aid in regard to Canada. It me that his stat 
nt is perfectly logical and is not susceptible to any question. 
fhe question I w i the Senator was in regard to his 
not criticize either. But 


business, 


she 
business and 


ours 





question with the state- 
what the Senator has 


seems to 


anuted to ask 

posed reservation, which I do 
ose that we adopt this reservation and approve the treaty 

1 it as a part of the resolution of approval. not the 

nator think that it goes much further in its legal effect on the 
amendment that has heretofore been proposed? 
is made, for instance, to the Shantung amend- 
ill have to go back, as some claim—whith I 
that to be true follow 


senator 


Does 


than any 
| if objection 
because it Ww 
ot admit—but assuming 
t this reservation which the 
al of the treaty, at 
absolute impossibility ? 
Not at all. I think the Senator will pla 
this reservation «nd the Shantuns 
(iment, for instance. The Shantung amendment proposed 
rewrite that portion of the treaty and change the name of 


aoes it not 
proposed wil 


l 
Great Britain and 


log 
Lich 
appr least | 
iiié appro Cast LA) 
] Vj ") 
coiontles, an 


Mr. LENROOT. 


1e distinction bet 


ltiss 


weel 


rantee from Japan to China. It not enly would have 
ed the formal text of the treaty, but it would have 
zed one of the very material parts of the treaty ‘This 


ution changes nothing. We do not in this reservation 
o the British En ix votes. They muy 
matter they choose, but in that event ws 
tion to be bound by the there 
Mr. NORRIS. That applics whether we are in the 
this reservation. 


Absolutely - and it 


pire s cast their six 


in any that 


e no obliga action taken. 
dispute « 
according to 


Ir. LENROOT. ought to. 


Mr. NORRIS. I agree with the Senator on that. I am no 
cizing his reservation, but I am trying to get at the legal 
of it. To my mind it absolutely in effect, although it 
me in the form of a reservation, will take away from 


New Zi 
el colenies of that 
olute power that 


In opel words, 


and all 


ibers of 


other de 
the league 
league as it 
which these 


Australia, 
men 
under the 
arise in 


tland, 
kind 


they 


ada, 1roem trom 
who are 
have now 


no dispute could 


verning dominions voted where the cecision would, fo 
nee, bind the United States. If we are going into a league 
ions With a provision attached that we will not be bound 


where these self-governing col 
absolutely ineffective, it 


not. 


case unless we want to, 
vote, we make it 

Mr. LENROOT. I 

M NORRI s lt 


seelis to me, 
think 


seems to me, in the that England 


first place, 


nd her se verning colonies, if each of them wanted to have 
L ime they do—the sume powers as any other member of 
uM Bt could not under any conditions accept this reserva- 


Why not? 

CRIS. Because it 

s the right 

to have a vote. 
Mr. LENROOT. 

ed State 


all If 


that power ibsolutely. I 
principle. I do not think they sakes each 
I agree with the Senator there fully. 


destroys 


the 
vote; that 
States 


Let us see. desire 
must content 


e indifferent 


In case they to bind 
themselves with one 
as to whether the United 


s, they 
they al 


ound or not—which may well be the case, for instance, in the 
stration that I gave between Greece and Bulgaria—they may 
ercise and probably would exercise their right to cast six 


votes; but in any case 


we are hot 


where we are a party to the dispute we 
bound by the action if-they cast more than one 








} are a party 
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Mr. NORRIS But this applies any dispute, 
to it or not. 

Mr. LENROOT. Certainly 

Mr. NORRIS And its adoption 
one of these com mponent parts one-sixth of a vot 

Mr. LENROOT. However wy chose to arrange it between 
| themselves. 

Mr. NORRIS. 


Voula resuit In @givil »¢ 


Yes 


Mr. LENROOT. The effect of this, to be very frank about i 
is that in any case, if they want to bind us, they onter 
themselves with one vote. 

Mr. NORRIS. Can the Senator conceive, in the busine tha 
vill come before the aSsembly and the council, of such a le 
inethod of doing business? We would have some decisions th: 
would be binding, and some that would not be binding | 


country did the thing that the United States doe 
reservation similar and they 
I can hardly conceive how they would 
.ccomplish anything, because there would be cor 
part of the nations that would be bound and | 
the nations that would bound in pr 
that might come before them. 
Mr. LENROOT. I think the 
material proposition that nearly all of the obligations that are 
imposed by this treaty are imposed by the treaty itself, and 
several obligations of nation; that 
indeed, ee is 


other same 


ineans of a to this onc undertool ) 


east their entire six votes, 


be itl 


) 
71e TO 
tinually 


actically eve 


not be 


Senator has forgotten the e1 


each there are very [f 


cases, where the league or given any jur 


diction to make any decision that is binding upon anybod 
and the only one that now comes to my ied is the one with 
| erence to arbitration and inquiry. So far as disputes between 


concerned, 1 am not 


votes 


other nations are 
whether they cast their 
have a dispute with any nation I do not want the British Empi 
votes to our none, and, 
us to have only one 


very particular as to 
there or not; but wherever 
to have six when they are engaged in 
disputes, I do not want 
Mr. NORRIS. IT can hardly 
come up Officially before the council or the 
were not parties, even, where we would not be int 
the result of the decision. 
Mr. LENROOT. Oh, inte 
Mr. NORRIS. We 
everything, I think. That 


vote to their non 
nything that 


assembly to which 


conceive of might 


erested 


rested, certain! 
would be vitally interested in practical 
would have had ha 


been true if 


a league before this war, and Germany had undertaken to 2 
across Belgium as she did We would not have been a part 
to it, probably, but we were just as much interested anybod 


vho would have been a 


would app ly to the great 


should think that 
would col 


party to it; and I] 
bulk of the busil 


ess that 


before either the league or the council. J] can not conceive of 
xception, 

Mr. LENROOT. I again state that except in the case of 
disputes I do not now call to mind anything in the treaty that 


would ereate a binding obligation upon the United St 


the assembly or council. 
Mr. NORRIS Yes; 
nations to do and 
disputes ° but the real, 
io maintain the peace of the 
settle satisfactorily the 
about anything 
pute; but when we get 
because it Is out ol the 
misunderstandings that 

Mr. LENROOT. I am surprised to hear the Sen: 
ment. Does he think that if this le: 

party to it, the nations will generally, under the 

the league covenant, n 
upon anybody? 


Why, Mr. 


action of 


1] 


that is probably true. 
he various ! 


not to ¢ 

vital thing, if 
world, is goil : 
irise We do not 


umount to a dis 


certain things, ince 


penden of 
effective 
it will disputes that 
that 


dispute we are interested in 


care anything does not 
Mito a 
disputes, the disagreements, and t 


Vars come, 


iwue comes into bel 
we become 4a 


procedure defined in ake lecisions tha 


are binding 


Mr. NORRIS President, if the decisions are not 


going to be binding, there is not any use in having any 
decisions. I do not mean by that that any nation could no 


international 
but I mean to 


have an 
kind; 


defy them 
anything of 


and 
that 


revolution. probably i 


say that if the disput 


that arise in the future between the nations of the world are 
settled, they must be settled because the various nation 

whether directly interested or not, are bound by the settlement 
that is made; and machinery that does not bring that about 


will not accomplish anything 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I am very mucl 
the confidence that the Senator 
covenant, for, while I am for it, 
want to say very frankly that I 
would be possible very often to unanimous decision of 
the nine members of the council and a majority of the 
members of the league upon any dispute bet 


surprised at 
seems to express itl 
with 
never 


reservations, I 
believed that it 


proper 
Nave 


secure a 


weeh aly Two ore al 


The treaty binds 


this league 


other 


+g 
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hat was the beneficial part of the league, 

le confidence, indeed, in it. I believe that 
of this league covenant are, first, article 
members will agree to discuss international 
the world, not attempting to 
anyone, but bringing the moral in- 
if the world to bear upon a nation com- 


neace of 


isic ns upon 


VAA : . vir Preside! 1 
PRESIDING 


will the Senator yield? 
Doc S the Senator 


OFFICER, 
ni E liana? 


Senator from India 


Wis- 


from 


Senator econstru 


5 tuke such action ” 
ch action as they deem ne 
world,” or that is the 
an that the on 
1Or 
New 


articles 


Mexico 
than I, says 
action that may be 
ace of nations.’ 


Vin 


»ANnY 


I , mere that 

may make re 
to what 
the nencee { the 


re in this 


commenda- 
action they think the 
, world: 
tions 
there 
at the 
‘0ETCIVE Por r execent 
nants witli 

other pe 

isdiction 


that 1 


ifeguard 
league of na 


in nbsen of tha 


Luc 


mtemp! ited to be placed 


has the leagui ! 
‘pendently. My irus 
rs undertake by subsequent 
to be « 
struction they 
f this subs 
: idiom ait 
the 
pal 
i¢ it over to the league? 
I » and in accordance 
conventions existing or here: 
simply means that 
mal convention, with som 


b supervisior 


STMMEPrVisSion 
l} V1 nh 


con 


reference to 
} 


id other nations ar¢ 
ibiect t 


ind that 


wereemel 


it, and each nati 
‘ovision which it obligates 


loerat) 


you are hoy (i¢ 


league. 


to th 
lorcement, any mort 
treaty and it has the 
vided to make it effective, 
ne is provided in this 
that could le 


al promise 


extent ol 
into a force 
and that, 
league of 
he most said, if a 
as is implied by the 
breaking of the 

KALI May I ask the 
LENROOT. Certainly. 
Under part 18 of this treaty, which is a part 

ague i there is a provision for the meeting of the 
council, and set forth in the article itself is the agenda 
at first meeting. In the agenda of that first labor meeting 
consideration child-labor laws. The Congress of the 
States ady passed child-labor laws, and the 


senator another question ‘ 


a 
Ol 


tself, 


of 


has alr 


eil 
Li, 
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Supreme Court of the United States has upon two occasion 
clared them unconstitutional. As I read the provisions of » 
18, which go back to and have back of them for their enfor 
ment the league provisions to which the Senator is now ref 
ring, if two-thirds of the nations adopt the agenda propos 
that is, if they adopt in words the child-labor law passed by 
Congress of the United States, and the Congress of the 1 
States again agrees to it—the Supreme Court of the 1% 
States has lost its jurisdiction, and it becomes a law by de! 
tion the league of nations and to the league of labor 
gives the league power to enforce its decision. I am me 
suggesting this because of the line of argument the Sen; 
making that the league can not enforce anything. 
confronted with the situation, in the face of a 
Supreme Court of the United States, if the Congres: 
United passes a child-labor law which hi; 
recommended the labor unions of th: 
league, as well of tl 


despite the decision of the S 


il 
to 


So Wwe 
decision 

States again 
by th 
th tl ty 


uncil, to enforce 


council of 
of the 
ihat law, 
t of the United States, 
Ir. LENROOT. |] 
no dele: 
treaty for any 
n violation of 


will become as he 


that in 
granted in this or an 
anybody to perform ai 


will say, il to that, 
ition of power can be 
representatives or t¢ 
our Constitution. 
Mr. FALI There the Senator and 
ccord. TI have taken that position 
am simply calling the attention of the Senator to my cor 
tion of an attempt, at any rate, to violate the Constitutio 
United States by a delegation of power. 
Mr. I do not think there 


re ply 


place 


myself are in tl 
from the beginning 


ean by 


LENROOT 
about i 
Mr. FALI Th it wou be 
Mr. LENROOT., 


unconstitut 


irespass further 
With a great deal 
not only that which 
which have heard him 
effect of the Johnson amendment. Tl 
takes the position that 
» United States is a member of the council 
le would have only vote, at any rate, 
with regard to the Johnson amendment, providing that 
vote either in the council in the assembly the United 
should always have as many votes Britain 
self-governing c¢ the Senator takes the position, 
derstand, that by virtue of our being represented on the 
il, under the ould } 
total of six vot 
Mr. LENROOT. NO 
cinal text, either. 
Mr. FALL. Is 
embly, under arti 


matically or by) 


upon the 
interest to the 
he is 


in refere 


of 
Maw 
make before 
ana the 
understand it by vir 


one 


" 
oO] 


Great 


cis 


lonies, 


Johnson amendment we not he e! 


Lik¢ 
t ’ ’ yvelyyy 
Johnson amendme 


under thy 


not the ] ruction, th il 
1, where 
request of 


senator 


proper Const 

the matter goes eithe 
the parties to the assembly, 
instance that the has citing in 
nations vote by groups? They are simply grouped for 
In the assembly there are so many votes, and in the a 
to-day Great Britain and the United 
They are in the assembly. 


Mr. LENROOT,. They are 


been the assem 


has six States 
assembly ror Cel 
poses, 

Mr. 
and it 


FALL. For certain purposes, but they vote b) 
is provided that | vot froup shall | 
and the vote of the other group by a majority 
peaking. Yet the Senator says that under the Johnso1 
we would have only one vote and Great Britain 

can not understand that. 

Mr. LENROOT. Certainly, because 
where we have one vote. 

Mr. FALL But 
voling is by groups only in the assembly. 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes: but it takes the 
says in one group there must be unanimous action. 

Mr. FALL. Certainly. 

Mr. LENROOT, Then, 
sroups. 

Mr, FALL. Precisely. 

Mr. LENROOT, And we are not in that other group 

Mr. FALL. Oh, yes; we are in the assembly, and the ass 
is composed of a total of two groups. Great Britain has one 
in one of the groups and five in the other. The Johnson i 
ment gives the United States its one vote in one and five 
other. 

Mr. LENROOT. 

Mr. FALL. 


Lue of one 


belong i 


ve are voting in the ass 


iwo grou] 


there must be a majority ot 


How do we get in the other? 
We are in there by virtue of being in the 
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Mr. LENROOT. No; 

i) which group ure we? 

Mr. FALL. We are in both under the Johnson amendment. 

Mr. LENROO'T. We certainly are not. 

Mr. FALL. We certainly are, 

Mr. LENROOT. Let see, 
absence of the Johnson amendment 
one group and one in the other? 

Mr. FALL. We would have the one v« 

Mr. LENROOT. 


here are two groups in the mbly. 


We are not in both. 


us Does the 


Senator say that in 
we would have one vote 


te in the assembly. 
Would we have two votes in the assembly? 


Mr. FALL. If we cast the one vote against the other eight 
pmbers of the council group, then the council yote would not be 


but would be a vote in the and 


the council. 


inimous : ow: vote n assembly 


a vote in 


lr. LENROOT. Let me read the language: 
At meetings of the assembly each member ef the league shall have 
ite, and may not have more than one representative. 


under the text of the will we have 


assembly two? 


Vir. FALL. If you say that Great Britain has six, despite that 


low many votes, treaty, 


one or 


ling, then I say that under the Johnson amendment we hav 
LENROOT. Great Britain has five. 
KALL. A total of six. 
Mir. LENROOT. Five in this group of the assembly, that is 
iired to make up the majority. 
ir. FALL. The Senator makes the mistake, in imy judg 


of undertaking to say that because 
do not vote in the assembly. 
LENROOT. 1 to 
the language of the 
on does the Senator 


other members of 


you vote by 


groups 
hay attention, Mr. Presi 
What definition or 


words “a majority 


pay some 
treaty. 
to the 


assembly”? 


to con- 


give oi 


the 


ir. FALL. Exactly what was intended by Great Britain, in 
lement, was that if she voted with the other nine she 
d veto the action of her self-governing colonies, possibly, 
assembly. 
LENROOT. Very well. Then they are only “ other mem 


We can 


the other 


who are included in the majority. 
member ot 


leagu 


member of « 


+} 
of the 


Mt croup and also a 


ir. FALL. 


We can under the Johnson amendment. We can 

der your insistenc 
LENROOT. The Johnson amendment has nothing to do 
i jnereasing membership. It has only to do with increasing 


tes of one member. 


Mr. FALL, The Johnson amendment distinetly provides that 
shall have in the council and assembly an aggregate vote 
il to that of any other nation with all of her self-governing 
Ir. LENROOT. Is that the construction the Senator gives 

KALL. Yes, sir 

LENROOT. If that is true, we have tive votes in the 
inbly where we are a rty to the dispute Is that the Sena 
construction ? 

Mr. FALL. No, sir. 

Ir. LENROOT. Then if we do not have five votes in the 

hy not? 
PALL. The Senator construet eives Great Britain 








es in the assembly. 
LENROOT. Because they are different members of th 
That is a complete answer. 
Mr, FALL. That is a complete answer in the Senator’s con 
tion of it. A complete answer to the Senator’s position is 
vould be very much better for the United States to adopt 
nendment and exelude herself forever from the counci 
he would have six votes. 
fr. LENROOT, But I shall not repeat my argument on that 
President. 1 think it is entirely clear that throughout this 
representatives who constitute the council vote in the 
where they together constitute a majority. It says 
But in this particular case the language is “the other 
hers of the assembly,” and that very clearly excludes the 
ted State 
Mr. President, I have made this argument not in opposition 
the amendment but because there has been so much said 


Out if as protecting American rights and American interests 
[ think the country ought to know that this amendment 
snot give the protection the United States is entitled to have, 
(it is for that reason only that I have gone into this matter 
fully as I have. There is, Mr. President, one character of 
tion by the league that this amendment will apply to, and to 
y mind in a very beneficial way, and that is under article 11, 
here it is provided that the league may take jurisdiction of 


’ ‘ ‘ y ray ‘ > 
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matters affecting the peace o Lif ile } Line a 
provided that the league can take any) ion that a 
upon anybody. Under the Johnson amendment i ua 
te league or assembly, under article 11, it is true : 
| would have six votes with the si tes of the Br i in 
but only in an advisory way It is true that j 
a . 
have six votes, Mr. President, in participation in rh il } 
| not directly affecting us or concerni Be 3 rit i 
prised, Mr. President, that some of the advocates o is : - 
ment, when the only substantial effect of it $5 tO Zlve ie | i 
States a larger participation in the affairs of U 
supporting it so strenuously, when, if I und and 1 
of some of them, they are against the United § j 
pating even in an advisory capacity in ai ff; 
that do not directly affect America. 
i am not one of those who hold that position. 1 it 
the United States ought to take an interest in th so 
world, and throughout this controversy my position has 
that I have not been willing by my vote to ha he | 




































































es assume obligations under this treaty that would ce 























mua 
the free will and the free judgment of the people of the | 
|} States But in a meeting of the nations of th 
} cuss the peace of the world, without the right to 
| obligations upon us or upon anybody else, I think ther 
to be an equality in an advisory way betwee! e { 
nd the British Empire. That being the o1 ‘ 
} judgment this amendment, I see no harm s 
ing it 
But, Mr. President, I must call attention to th ‘ 
| while some Senators are so eloquently cdeclail x tha 
| nited states shall pre tect its zlory nd its hon i ] ul 
stand their position, when the final vote « the t 
they will vote, some of them at not tl ited } 
} shall have six votes to the British I pir Ss I t eve 
| the United States shall have one to the British Emy 
| but when it comes to the final act tl will vote t the 
| ish Empire, so far as they are concerned, may h x Vv 
| the league of nations having to do with the peace « ‘ 
but they do not want the United States of At ( ! 
vote there, even in an advisory wa) With that 
|} can not concur. 
Mr. COLT. Mr. President, I desire it vi 
rite why l am pposed to the Johnson amendnik i 
| favor of some remedy tor ring tl ( t | 
| Johnson amendment seeks to cure, bi I do not 
inequality can be cured by means of that ame! I 
ihe umendment, pplied to the covenant, is 1 
impracticable. 
| In framing the league of nation hire SES ‘ | 
The league might have been framed upon the pi ipl 
sovereign nation was a member and had a singk ) 
might have been framed upon the principle that cl 
| nation was a member and had a single vote, and tha 
roverning colonies and dominions were also members bu 
| oul ny voting power. In either of those l S I Jo 
} ndment, or any § ilar provision, would not |] 
| necessary But the league rt framed o1 r ¢ I 
| principles It was framed ¢ he third princip I 
ri\ y ry sovereign natio1 ingle vote as mh r 
| leagt ud giving every self-governing colony or domi: 
gle yote as a member of the 1 Pherefore ( 
| se en Sti members of the league ‘ 
i: rit Le ind Vv have elf-gove Ing O1lontit I 
| enmibe of the league ach entitied to a sing \ I 
\ dl self-goveri colonies ¢ (lor rm 
lu eq lity I s ‘ig Sta t 
i sing vote 
Now, it is very difficult to me hi 
which arises fror { hat wu ‘ 
lonies dlomit has a vote L «ke ot belie 
i tl t can be remedied by the Johnson amendmet 
Suppose th assembly of the league were ithered 
|} in this Cl nber, and the question befor« ! mb 
! sion of a new member to the league Phe 
present, each entitled to a si % 
4 t There are 31 ve cast. one 
i LY-secort l mbper, hic { 
ipon to Ole, nd casts s ole t 
Hive oted self-governing ‘ I ait Ds i 
even ol { ‘e sovereign Stite ‘ rai ft ti 
empire States, and yet the United St ¢ 
the votes of six of the largest States natior 
Suppose we admitted the 15 tral « n to 
+ as how contemplated We halve oo} mi ) 
i and, the question before emi belt 
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league, the voting proceeds. Forty-four mem- | nant, I think the best way to cure this inequality is by the 1 
s well as self-governing colonies and dominions, | vation suggested by the junior Senator from Wisconsin 

asting a single vote. The forty-fifth nation, the | Lenroor}]. This reservation provides in substance that in 

s, is called upon to vote and casts six votes. Thirty- | case in which we feel that this inequality has worked an injy 

se members who have cast their votes represent sov- | to us we shall not be bound; in other words, that we shall 

ions. Is the United States entitled to six votes to | hold ourselves under obligation to be bound by any decisio 

ne vote each of those sovereign nations? Is that curing the | port, election, or finding of either the assembly or the coun 

‘iple of inequality? | Which a member and its self-governing colonies or demir 
But suppose, as the covenant contemplates, the league em- | have more than one vote. I believe that is the most pl 
es the world. Suppose Germany, Austria, and other nations | Suggestion that has been made, and that it is the only way 

been admitted, so that the league comprises 50 members, | We can meet this question of inequality. 

mmbers are gathered together in the assembly to vote | So far as the Moses amendment is concerned, the difficul 

an amendment to the covenant. Forty- | be easily met. It can be met by the reservation of the s 
ingle vote each, and when the | from North Dakota [Mr. McCumser]; it can be met by tl 

root reservation. It is perfectly easy to meet that propo 


t curing the 


land let me tell you why. 
the league is founded upon Under the covenant the parties in interest are exclude 
having one vote, and when | voting in a dispute, and we want the word “ par > 

» of membership voting you have got to include the member and its self-governing colonies and 


reconstruct the , cue covenant from beginning to end. Le Is ions; and it is perfec tly easy to do this by i res 
{ 


‘ Vall 
paying par- want to vote for the Johnson amendment, becaus 


nm ‘ t, 
new members. New ] 


The first function of the assembly—and |] I 
ir | believe in any amendment to the treaty which ca 


3 agreed to. by two- | mission to the other signatories; and, further, bi 

embly—that is, two-thirds of the members of this inequality can be met by a reservation. 
are you ¢ ine to apply the Johnson amend. | Nit. IDGE. Mr. Pr sident, while I favor the 
ision? You must certainly change the text in eservations rather than textual amendments, and 
it. In the covenant as now framed it is the | lieve, consistently followed that course and policy, 


10 vote, and when you change it by giving the United | Gutset of the short statement I propose to make, I wish 


hat I see no reasonable objection to the suggestion 


atte yn to the assembly, is to elect 


} ; +3 
a2admission 


1 deal as if 95 members of the United | ! 

te and the ninety-sixth mem- | been made that if the treaty is finally ratified with res 
example, had 6 votes. Is | individual acquiescence on the part of three of the 1 

tions should be required. I say that for this reason 

reservations finally adopted by the Senate are unsatis 

to other members of the proposed league, most assures 


propose to say so; they must enter their objections. 1] 


c 


to the stockholders 
oard, and each member 
the vote of each stockholder | other hand, the reservations we make are satisfactor; 
umber of s] 3 of stock he owns. In the] or at least they feel that they should not enter form: 
it seems to me that in principle you are | tion because of many matters incidental thereto, th 
ibine these two inconsistent forms of voting, | ably, there is no reason in the world, as I analyz 
not be done without you rec ru he | tion, why likewise they should not say so? So I 
I do not believe you can reconstruct reason why, if the treaty is ratified with reservati 
nbine membership voting with a plura ever the reservations may be, we should not insist « 
» member them agreed to or acquiesced in by three of the nati 
pro 1 that fact clearly stated. 
wo-thirds of the assembly or two-thirds of th In a speech I delivered in this Chamber a few wer 
: : endeavored to make clear that, while I was in full 
with the objects sought by practically all of the amend 
that have been offered, I felt convinced that they could | 
ter attained by including strong, unmistakable reserva 
our resolution of ratification, covering every one of th 
tions from the American standpoint, rather than by 
textual amendments to the document. The form 
gives promise of a much earlier disposition of the whol 
and all must admit that the latter means more delay. 
Most naturally and properly, the intent of the an 
under consideration has been generally approved. We 
- assembly, you will find that th CONTEROSE SOAK © SERENE. 00 Se SS See eee 
eroup comprising the council, even sreater protection, or if I believed the question a 
imous, and the other comprisi be covered by a reservation, | would without hesitat 
assembly, where the vote must | 29° the pending amendment. But, in my judgment, € 
ity And here, again, I ask. How are you goi amendment would not protect At erica in a practical 
Johnson amendment to these provisions? To d the extent that the reservations covering the same su) 
‘inly change the method of votil designed to do. For instance, the treaty clearly provia 
is the third function of the assembly. parties to a dispute will not be permitted to vote; L hi 
ion relates to amendments. Article 26 pro- | 8’eatly impressed with the contention that, if America 
: involved in a dispute—say, with Japan—it would not m: 
difference whether America had 6 votes or 60 votes, she 
be barred from voting. The passage of this amendment 
in no way help that situation. The reservation which 
doubtedly be adopted, if the treaty is to be finally ratili 
is apparent that you can not apply the Johnson | vides that in just such a case as cited no other countr) 
iment to this provision without reconstruction. east, in effect, more than one vote, thus precluding Great ! 
irom these illustrations it is manifest that if you are going | from using her 6 votes. If the reservation be not adopt 
to undertake to apply the Johnson amendment to the text of the | the pending amendment be adopted, Great Britain's 6 
covenant, you have got to reconstruct the whole covenant and |] would count, but America’s 6 would be excluded from \ 
insert in different provisions appropriate language to make it | any such hypothetical case as I have cited. 
clear that these provisions cover the Johnson amendment. For Which is more beneficial, a vote for temporary politi 
these reasons I think the Johnson amendment is impracticable | pedieney, because it touches a popular chord, or a vote lo 
and will not accomplish the object it seeks, lasting protection of American interests? 
lr. REED. Mr. President-—— As stated, if there were no other way to correct this ¢ 
the PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Warson in the chair). | inequality, I would unhesitatingly vote for the pending 4 
Does the Senator from Rhode Island yield to the Senator from | ment, but I feel absolutely convinced that the method of ™ 
Missouri? vation I have discussed protects America even more posithy' 
Mr. COLT. I should prefer not to yield just at this point. I | and completely and will accelerate action, which we cert) 
about through. Instead of attempting to destroy the cove- | agree should be in great part the essence of our efforts. 


} 


vision with regard to electing n members by 
lie meni- 
sembly, you will have to change the text there, 


7 


Oo see how you can 

Johnson amendment. 
ion of the assembly is to make rules of pro- | 
» they made? They are made by a majority of 
rs of the league represented at the n eeting of the as- 
Mind you, all through it is the league and the members 
represented in the assembly who \ , each hav- | 
How are you going to apply the Johnson amend- 

I do not know. 

to article 15, where provision is made to 


e assembly 


effect when ratified by the } 
; compose the council an 


Tif 
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It seems to me only reasonable to assume that textual amend- | aoe ided, vane when any : ae r of the league has poe 
. . s ae sarily ¢ "AeCONn si wratiar Sell-governing dominions or colonies or parts of empire, which are ilSso 
ments to the document mean n cessarily a reconsideration on | Ssembore of the league, the United States shall have votes in the 
ihe part of the powers abroad collectively, just as amendments | assembly or council of the league numerically equal to the aggregat: 
io any pending measure mean in any legislative or deliberative | vote of such member of the ke ul its self-governing dominion 
; and colonies and parts of cmpire in the counell or assembly of th 


body. While, on the other hand, reservations, as I view them, | ), 
ind which view seems to be acquiesced in by high legal author . “ , 
ity, simply present the terms upon which America agrees to or the object ol this cuLine ndment, M . Presicde nf, says the & uh 
tifies the treaty, and in our making reservations we in no | °F frou California, is to equalize the voting power of thik 
ay deny other countries the same privilege. True, in effect, countries; but the effect of the amendment is to mak 2 u rier 


igue, 


these reservations may, and I grant it, amount to amendments, unequal any inequality which by ny possibility can be « mes 
ut precedents seem to establish that the method of considera- | © exist. 3 - 

of reservations versus amendments is more simple, and Now, lei us dnalyze this amendin nt. rhe amendment loes 
robably will not require joint meetings of the parties involved, | Ob Mmodily im any way the previous clause ol article BT 
ith their attendant discussions and disputes. If we adopt which it is added except in the case of the self-zoverning Britis 

amendment, is it not reasonable to assume that other na dominions or colonies. This previous clause reads: 

ons would demand a like consideration? I am impressed with At meetings of the assembly each member of the k 
the view that our object is more practically accomplished by, ne vote 

n effect, reducing Great Britain’s voting strength, rather than But, of course, this is modified by artiele 15 of the leas 


iy increasing our own, which purpose I am confident will be | covenant, which provides that the parties to the dispute are 
accomplished by reservations to be later considered. If other | excluded in the tindings by the assembly. Now, I shal! giv 
countries demand similar understandings, we can have no ob- | hut two instances of the gross inequality created by this pro- 
ection. posed amendment. 
When voting against this amendment, I want it to be clearly There is no question but that Canada, Australia, New Zea- 
| emphatically understood that I prepose to vote for reserva- | land, South Africa, and India have one vote each in the assem- 


ns covering the same subject, and which, in my judgment, | bly, separate and apart from that of the mother country, 01 
protect America even to a greater extent than does this | every question except where the British Empire or any of it 


nendment. If the other countries, either individually or col- | parts is a party to the dispute. Under the terms of this amend 
ctively, are not satisfied with the reservations we make, then | ment the right of the United States to east six votes is not 
‘scrapping ’”’ of the treaty is entirely up to them. dependent upon whether the British colonies can or ca 10f 
i further want it emphatically understood that if reserva- | vote on any subject in the assembly: but, beeause of the fac 
is are not included in our resolution of ratification which, | that they ure merely members of the assembly, the United 
uy judgment, will fully, completely, and unmistakably pro States can at all times and on all subjeets east six votes. 
the independence and sovereignty of America, then I shall In other words, the United States can cast six votes on every 
se to vote for ratification. Therefore there should be no | subject except ina dispure to which the United States is a party. 
ion in the minds of the publie as to the determination to Then she ean east no vote. Neither ean Great Britain nor her 
tect this country fully and unequivocally on the part of those | dependencies, under the just construction of this covenant, cas 
» believe that reservations are the most practical method | any vote when either Great Britain or any one of her self-govy- 
irsue. |} erning dominions is a party to the dispute 
[ have always taken the position that the duty of the United | Suppose, for instance, that there is a dispute betwee the 
tes Senate was not to attempt to rewrite the treaty with the British Empire and Spain. every member of the British 


eager information at hand, but to protect the country we repre- | Empire is excluded from voting. I know it is said that because 
‘The covenant as presented to the Senate is far from being | these colonies are made members and given voting powers in the 

perfect instrument. Grave injustice has been done to some | assembly they are therefore in some way separated from th 

oples, notably to China in the Shantung action, but the re- | mother country and are not parties to the dispute; but tha 


nsibility and censure for such wrongs will be placed by | not stand the test of inquiry. In such dispute France will cast 
ry exactly where they belong. While deploring such | one vote, Italy one vote, Belgium one vote, Brazil one vote, and 
however, 1 am interested, first, in the welfare and in- | the United States will cast six votes, under the Johnson a nd- 


endence and sovereignty of the United States. I will support ment. Now, do you suppose that France and Italy and Belgiun 





and every reservation, no matter how strong the drastic, | and Brazil would for one moment consent to such an inequality 
h I believe necessary to protect the United States, But But, for further elucidation, let us take a case where tiv 
ond that I am satisfied to leave the rectification of others’ | British Empire is not a party to the dispute, w! it ay 
ongs to the future. | of its colonies and dependencies would be entitled to vot 1 
(the adoption of amendments means more parleying. and | pose there is a quarrel between Sweden and Denmark co rn 
velay—delay and procrastination which will injure the United | ing fishing rights in the Baltic Sea. These countries fail to set 
es tremendously. Business hesitates, restrained by the | tle their dispute diplomatically. One country brings the matte 
prehension of uncertainty, and through this delay America is | into the council. It is then transferred from the council to f1 
its advantageous position in the race for world markets | assembly; and it is only in the assembly, of course, that th 
world trade. By the adoption of reservations which will | British colonies can vote. The assembly first attempts to ef 
ify explicitly the positive, conerete terms on which the | feetuate a settlement of the difficulty. We will suppose that i 
( ted States ratifies the treaty and covenant, this precious | fails to do so. Thereupon it proceeds, as it must, to as 
inay be saved, and the sovereignty of the United States will | what the true facts in the case are. ' ‘ representative of ( 
protected and preserved. What more can we ask? ada makes his finding. The representative of Australia makes 
| do believe, however, as we evaded no responsibility in time | different finding, because these two representatives are not goy- 


r, we should evade none in time of peace, and that we, erned by the home country in their findings in any way hat- 
ld be a part of a league of nations with the protection [ | ever. The representative of New Zealand makes still anothe 
briefly discussed fully determined. The league provides | finding. Now, a compromise agreement as to the facts must be 
consideration of threatened international disputes and dis- | made before the conclusion has any binding force; and on thy 
Sions, and such consideration entails no hardship and might | final determination of what the facts are we have Canada vot 
prevent war. So, therefore, I am entirely ready for our country | ing one way, because Canada casts her own individual vote wit! 
fo contribute its moral influence, its moral power, and moral | out any control by Great Britain or any other country; v 


igeressiveness in cooperation with other countries of the world | have Australia voting with her, New Zealand voting : inst 
| endeavoring to maintain peace, but I am determined in so | her, and South Africa voting against her, each voting i 
ng she will retain that control of her own destiny, which | separate conviction and itself casting its own vot rl i 
cy has made her great and will continue to maintain her | France, and she casts also one vote, which may bi ith Canad 
power and influence for good, for peace, and for world tran- | or against her. Then Italy casts one vote, which may be in a 
uillity. | cordance with the Canadian view, or it may be against it me 


Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, other Senators have pre- | then the representative of the United States comes in an sts 
ented the impracticability of the so-called Johnson amend-| six votes. The United States’ six vetes would all be « 
nents, IT want to point out infirmities beyond their mere | bloc, because they would all be cast by one member. 

practicability. I wish to present to the Senate the gross | So the United States, as a single entity, in every in: 
hequalities of amendments that are proposed to prevent in- | would have six votes as against every other country or ery 
“qualities, | other colony represented in the assembly. 

rhe first Johnson amendment reads—and I invite Senators’! Thus, Mr. President, we are asked to give to the United Stat 


; 


‘ittention to the language of that amendment— 






as a single entity a yote six times as great as that of any other 
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power. I say six times as great as that of any other power, 
because Great Britain can not cast the vote of Canada or any 
other of its dominions, while the United States would cast its 
full six votes, 

Mr. President, I want to take up now another matter to 
wike clear the position that it absolutely unnecessary, so 


s a dispute between nations is concerned—in which case 

he nations are excluded by the terms of the covenant—to have 

amendment 
tes which are excluded. I know that some Senators have 
disagreed with the assertion that in a dispute with a country 
dominions or possessions represented in the assembly 
ill such representatives are excluded in any finding or decision, 
Senators who have disagreed can find no logica 
oundation for their disagreement. 

The question was presented at our 
dent about like this: 

If we should have a quarrel with Great Britain, could Canada 
or Australia or New Zealand vote upon that dispute? 


t \ 
nuit 


those 


conference with the Presi 


The President answered, in substance, no; because it is all 
one country, and the whole Empire is a party to the dispute; | 
that a dispute with a part is necessarily a dispute with the | 


whole, and a dispute with a dominant country is necessarily a 
dispute with all the dependencies and possessions of that coun- 
The President not only declared that that was his under- 
but also declared that it was the understanding of 
conferees, and it borne out by every svllable in the 


try 
standing, 
the 
covenant 


Before 


is 
itself. 
proceeding with that, Mr. President, I want to answer 
innuendo that has been shot into the Senate and upon every 
platform in the United States. I am always willing to concede 
hat anyone may differ with me materially, absolutely, uncon- 
ditionally, upon every feature of this league of nations, and 
nay be just as true and just as much a red-blooded American 


Iam, All I ask of him is that he accord to me the same 
ualiiies of Americanism, even though my views differ radically 
rom his. 

f am not questioning the red-blooded Americanism of the 
Senator from California [Mr. JoHNnson], of the Senator from 


Missouri [Mr. Reep], of the Senator from New Hampshire | Mr. 
Moses], or of any Senator who disagrees entirely with me. But, 
Mr. President, I am getting a little bit tired of Senators swell- 
ing themselves to a bursting condition, thumping their breasts, 
and declaring that they are the only true, red-blooded Americans, 


and that anybody who disagrees with them is necessarily a 
traitor to the cause of America. Mr. President, there are too 
many great and good and intelligent men in the United States 


this chal 


supporting league, heart and soul, for anyone to 
cither their intelligence or their Americanism. 


(-blooded Americanism’? Do I cease to be a good American 


enge 


Ie 


se I believe that America has a conscience bigger than a 
iles Do I fail to recognize American sentiment and true 
\inericanism when I believe that America has in its red blood 
sympathy for other nations of the world? Does Americanism 
Inean selfishness? Does true Americanism call for the attitude 

uw bully toward all who are inferior in power? <A bully is 
ordinarily a coward, and America is not a coward. 


Does Americanism mean the same as amphibianism, neither 


ot-blooded nor cold-blooded? Does Americanism mean that 
s country should go along with a chip on its shoulder, defying 
every other country on the face of the earth? If that is true, 
then Il admit that I fail to recognize what is true Americanism. 
I have always felt, Mr. President, that the best American is 


(] \merican whose sympathy was the broadest, whose kindli- 


ess toward all the world was the greatest, and whose gen- 
erosit vas without measure. It is not true that the only way 
hat | can be an American, a red-blooded American, is to be so 
everlastingly selfish, so everlastingly hoggish, that I can not 


Kk beyond the borders of the great American Continent and 
extend a sentiment of kindliness or sympathy or helpfulness to 
brothers ‘ross the ocean. They were our ancestors, Mr. 
President. We are blood of their blood and bone of their bone. 
We can not damn them without damning ourselves. We can 
iot accuse them of selfishness, of all the selfishness and lack of 
honor, devoid of any nobility of purpose, us we have been accus- 
ng m on this floor day after day, without accusing ourselves, 
their children, because we must have inherited some of those 
qualities from them. I love my own country best, but that does 
not necessarily mean that I have to hate every other country 


and become suspicious of every other country in order that I 
may be a red-blooded American. I have confidence in the in- 
telligence of the great American people that they will be able 

hold their own in any contest, mental or physical, with any 
power or number of powers of the Old World. I am not afraid 
vill be outwitted and that we will be outvoted in all of 


that we 


that we shall have six votes to equal the six | 
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our contests with the nations of the Old World. I can not 

eall a single instance in which we have gotten the worst of i} 
any matter we have ever submitted for arbitration or inter, 
tional settlement. 

Mr. President, I hope that each one of us can have an hon 
view upon this question of the league of nations or against 
league of nations without the imputation that the opponen 
our views must necessarily be un-American. 

I want to get now right down to the provisions of this lene 
of nations. The Senator from California [Mr. JoHnson] in 
discussion this morning said, in substance, that in my arguin 
I did not intend to give a wrong construction, but that I hay 
done so. Mr. President, I have not done so, and I can establi 
beyond any possibility of doubt, that my construction 
league of nations is absolutely correct. 

No matter how often one quotes the clear, unequivocal 


a) 


| guage of the league provisions, we find Senators who will 


persist in making broad declarations that can find no warn 
whatever in the wording of the covenant. 

Senators still persist in the assertion that the council and 
assembly created by this treaty have the powers of a cour 
arbitration, and that they will decide questions of internatioi 
disputes as a court of arbitration or a court of justice; 
Great Britain in such decisions will have six votes and 
United States but one. Both propositions are contrary to 
fair construction of the instrument. 

Mr. President, I assert these general principles that ha 
exceptions or modifications in the covenant whatever, nan 

lirst. Neither the council nor the assembly can ever sit 
court of justice or as a court of arbitration in the settleme: 
international disputes. 

Second, The only question of international dispute which 
be submitted, either to the council or to the assembly, is t! 
termination of what the true facts are in respect to any dis] 
and in suggesting a proper means of settlement. 

Third. Mr. President—and this bears directly upon the } 
ing amendment—in any dispute in which the British Empire or 
any one of its self-governing dominions is a party, all representa- 
tives of the dominant and the dependent countries are excluded 
from voting. Therefore, if any dispute in which the Bi 
Empire is a party arises, such empire not only does not h 
votes but it has no vote whatsoever. 

Fourth. The only case in which the self-governing dominions 
could have a vote would be a case in which the only questio 
dispute is between two other nations, and an investigation 
that case would be merely to ascertain what are the true s 
concerning the dispute. 

Suppose there was 2 dispute between Serbia and Bul 
and the dispute was brought to the council. In the counci 
eourse, the British dominions outside of the dominant coun 
Great Britain, would have no vote, because the dominions ar 
not members of the council, But if the dispute should be trans 
ferred to the assembly, then each one of those dominions would 
have 2 vote in determining what the true facts of the dis 
were and recommending a basis of settlement. 

We are, therefore, called upon to decide by these amend! 
first, whether Canada, by reason of her entering into the war 
her own volition, by reason of her four years of carn: 
uphold the great principles for which we were battling 
reason of her mighty sacrifices in blood and treasure has ea! 
the right which she demands to be heard in this lower bor 
this assembly, when neither she nor Great Britain is a par' 
the dispute, in investigating and passing judgment upon 
the true facts are in reference to any dispute; and, seco 
whether there is any 


} 


try, 


danger to the United States in allo g 
Canada a voice in the determination of such facts. 

Mr. President, I proceed to analyze the covenant now 
that these declarations are supported by every line and 
letter of the covenant. The first question is this: Has 
council or the assembly any authority to act as a_ boi 
arbitration or to render any judgment binding in any 4d 
upon any member? Section 11 has often been quoted f 
purpose of bolstering up the suggestion and argument Ub 
council or the assembly can pass a binding judgment 0 
question that may be brought before it. Nothing could | 
ther from the truth. No one questions the fact that an) 
ber of the league may bring before the council or the ass 
any circumstance or fact which such member thinks 
threaten or disturb the peace or good understanding } 
nations. The door is wide open to present any circus! 
just the same as under our Constitution the door is wide 
to the public to present any kind of a petition to Congres 
petition Congress, for instance, to do that which, under 
Constitution, Congress could not possibly do. We can nm 
clude a petition because it requests us to do that which 
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19. 


hibited by the Constitution; but nevertheless our powers under 
the Constitution are quite clearly defined and limited. 

So, Mr. President, the authority of the council or the assembly 
to act upon the circumstances presented is also clearly defined. 
Che limitation to its action is clear and definite. What it 
ihat the members who adopt the league are obligated to do? 
\rticle 12 sets out the only thing which they agree to submit to 
either the council or to the assembly and how they agree to sub- 
nit it so far as relates to disputes. Article 12 reads: 

the agree that if there should arise twe 
likely d to a rupture they will submit the matte 


is 


} 
if be 


rhe members 
them any dispute 


Ol izue 


l 


to iea r 


ither to arbitration or to inquiry by the council. 
Mark you now, Mr. President, they do not agree to submit 
he matter to arbitration by the council, but simply to submit 


their dispute to an arbitration outside of the council or to an 
quiry inside of the council as to the facts. That is made 
oubly clear by the succeeding article 13, which reads: 
fhe member of th league agree that whenever any dispute shall 
irise between them which they recognize to be suitable for submission 
bitration and which can not be satisfactorily settled by diploma 
will submit the whole subject matter to arbitration 
But the question arises, Submit it to whom or to what? That 
juestion is answered in the third paragraph of this article, 
vhich reads: 
or the consideration of any such dispute the court of arbitration to 
vhich the case is referred shall be the court agreed on by the parti 
he dispute or stipulated in any convention existing between them 
In other words, this matter of arbitration is to be settled 


ntirely outside of the council and outside of the assembly. In 
e case of the United States we have already provided by cove 
t with many nations how our court of arbitration shall 
constituted. That ought to settle once and for all this everlast- 

x assertion that the council or assembly actually 
disputes. 

The Senator from California [Mr. JomNSON] seems to insist 
that they must arbitrate these questions or else there is nothing 
to the league of nations whatever. That does not follow. The 


iil be 


decides 


Senator may think there is no power back of the league of 
nations unless the league has the power to decide absolutely 


what this nation or that nation shall do. 
league of nations is the persuasive power which will be found 
public sentiment when that public can rely upon the facts 
t have been found by the league to be the true facts in any 
dispute In other words, if the people of any country know 

their country is wrong they will not allow their country to 


wage a war for such wrongful purpose. 
Then follows article 15, which relates to the cases which 
not been submitted to arbitration outside of the council 
he assembly, and that article reads: 
th should arise between members of the league any dis; 
to lead to a rupture, which is not submitted to arbitratio1 n 
rdance with article 13— 
Chat is, submitted to arbitration outside of the league 
Lem be of the league agree that they will submit matter to 
uncil, 
And again the question, Shall submit to the council for 
vh purpose? It has been argued again and again that if 
ey submit it to the eouncil, they must submit it for either 
rbitration or the decision of the council upon the merits. But 
that is net the way the covenant of the league reads. 
The first purpose is immediately answered by the third para 
xraph of artiele 15, as follows: 
Che council shall endeavor to effect a settlement of the dispute, and 
ch efforts are successful, a statement shall be made public giving 
ts and explanations regarding the dispute and the ter 
lent thereof as the council may deem appropriate. 
In other words, the moment the matter comes to the council, 
he council endeavors to effect a settlement. It exercises its | 
1 offices, advises and suggests in the effort to induce the 
sputants to come to some agreement. It may even, under 


s authority, go far enough to suggest what the council thinks 
uught to be done by the one or the other party to the dispute, 
it so far the only power to be exercised is the power of per- 
iIasion 

But, Mr, President, suppose that these efforts also fail to bring 
hout a settlement. Then what is to be done? The very next 
iragraph answers the second inquiry. It is this: 

If the ettled 

Chat is, by persuasion— 


} 


; 


dispute is not thus 


the council either unanimously or by a majority vote shall make and 
publish a report containing a statement of the facts of the dispute 
and the recommendations which are deemed just and proper in regard 
thereto 


Now, Mr. President, that is the full authority and the limi- 
tations of the council when any dispute is presented to it. If 


the good offiees of the council fail to brine about a settlement, 
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then the council investigates the facts and makes a recommenda } 
| tion in regard thereto. If the dispute is removed from the j 
— to the assembly, which must be done within 14 u y 
after the dispute has been submitteft to the council, if removes : 
| at all, when it reaches the assembly it is dealt with exactly tl 
|} Same as though it had remained the council by the e i 
| provisions of the league— ; 
Provided that a report made by the assembly, if concurred in 
| represc ntatives of those members of the league represented on 
| council and of a majority of the other members of the league, exclu 
| in each case of the representativ of the parties to the disput 
shall have the same force as a repor the neil yncurred 
ull the members thereof other tl representatives 
more the parties to the dispute 
The only binding decision that can possibly be made ' 
assembly, as in the council, is the final conelusion as > wl n 
facts in any given case are. 
Now, you will look in vain, Mr. President, throughoy the 
| entire provisions of the covenant, from article 1 to article 26 
inclusive, to find a single word or sentence that gives to eithe 
the council or assembly the right to do more than exercis 
zood offices, and, if that fails, to find the facts and m 
recommendation with reference to any dispute. 
Therefore the only question that our neighbor, Canada, coul 


vote upon would be a question of what the facts of any disput 


are. For my part, Mr. President, I have confidence in her ir 

| tegrity, confidence in her judgment in such «¢n investigation, 
and, I might add, confidence in the fact that these two greg 

North American countries, with the same taws, the same his 
| tory, the same ideals, the same moral and religious sentiment, 
| will never be found to be very far apart in their conclusior 

fupon a set of facts and their views concerning a just and 
righteous settlement. 

| Mr. President, we now come directly to the question whether 
| Canada or Australia can vote in a dispute between the United 


re 


States and the British Empi or between that Empire and 
any other country. No one questions that Canada, Austra 
South Africa, and New Zealand are parts of the British Em- 
pire. It has been stated that inasmuch as we give them sepa- 
rate votes we recognize them as wholly independent nations. 
We can not and we do not recognize that which not 
and which we know can not be made true. They were é 
separate votes, not because they were not members of the Brit 
ish Empire, but because they were so sufficiently self-governing 
that they voted themselves into the war, that their sacrifices 
were protionally equal to those of France, of Great Britai 
of Italy, and that inasmuch as this conference accorded a vote 
to every nation which had a paper declaration 





is trus 


wv 


nade of 
against Germany, and which had not expended a single dollar 
nor furnished a single soldier in the great battle, it could 

consistently deny an equal voting power to Canada, Australia 
South Africa, and New Zealand, which had fought so valiantl 


war 


tly 


‘ ‘ 
and sacrificed so greatly to save the world from slavery, upo 
the simple question of the foundation of the facts in disput 

Mr. President, I want to read a statement from Sir Robert 
Borden, premier of Canada, as to how and why Canada wz 
| accorded a vote independently of the vote of the British Empire 
| This is what he states: F 
In the end I proposed that ther ould 1 distincti rep ta 
tion for each dominion similar to that accorded to t maller I 
powers, and, in addition, that the british Empire representation of ti 
delegat should be selected from day to day from a panel mad p ¢ 
the representatives of the United Kingdom 1d the dominior I 
proposal was adopted by the imperial war cabinet. 
These are the reasons, as he states, why Canad 
corded a vote. 
} On behalf of my country I stood firr this so grou rl 


in this, the greatest of all wars, in which the world’s liberty, the world 


justice—in short, the world’s future destiny—were at stake, Ca! 
led the democracies of both the American Continents. Her resol, 
given inspiration, her sacrifice had been conspicuous, her effort wa 





abated to the end. The same indomitable spirit which made her « 





of that effort and sacrifice made her equally incapable of accepting at thy 
peace conference, in the league of nations, or elsewhere, a status iz 
| ferior to that accorded to nations less advanced in their developmen 
| less amply endowed in wealth, resources and population, no more ! 
| plete in their sovereignty, and far less conspicuous In their sacrific 
That was the theory on which Canada secured her righ 
Great Britain never asked that that right be accorded to Can 
ada; she was perfectly willing to assume the responsibility of 


easting the vote for all of her dominions; but Canada and Aus- 
tralia refused to accept a position secondary to black Haiti, to 
blacker Liberia, to Uruguay, to Hedjaz, and to 20 other nation: 
that never turned their hands over in the great world struggle 

Mr. President, giving them this vote, however, does not mak« 
them any the less members of the British Empire. Of course, 
Canada and Australia can not vote in the council, because they 
are not members of the council. 





tO L\ 
then 


the 


excluded that 


Mr 


legitimate 


treaty 


Great 


people 


ve (y 


Britis ke 


15 
provides that every depend- 


of article 
base my argument 
itain is excluded, as well as Great 


tpl 
i 


ninth paragri 


and this is a paragraph | 
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Britain her- | 


any dispute either with the mother country or with | 


session, or self-governing dominion. The 


tlor 


the 


and 


proy 
powers 
powers of the assembly, 
if curred in by the 
ted on the coun 


IsiOns ol 


of the council, 


provided that 
representatives 
cil and ol 


| coneurred 


whatever to the tindins 
urred in by the rej} 
the league represented in th 
that th concurrence mu be 
il, exc the parties to the 
majority the other 
each case of the representatives of 
In both instances it will be observed 
both parties to the whether 
assembly, 


ivi {fect 


re port 


re, to g any © 


must be con 
ol 
here 
coun 


by f ol 


. } . 
members 
ie 

i might 


{ 
ote 


those 
add ist 


‘ a 
OL the iuding 


Le and, i addition, 


eagu exclusive in 
s to the dispute 
eliminated 
or in the 


brings us right up to the 


ere are dispute, 
major question: Can there be 
ith a part that not a dispute with the whole? 
‘is to this proposition. Can we have a dispute 
the British Empire unless there is a dispute 
British Empire? Have we ever had a dispute 
sunderstanding with Canada that we did not settle 
* country? 
we evi ettle a dispute with Canada herself? 
that we never did, and we never 
and Australia have no ambassador, minister, or 
representative in the United States; they 
the Empire itself; they are not represented, 
separate entities, but are represented the 
e, of which they are a part. So, too, it is equally 
have a with England we ar 
with Scotland; we are having a dispute with 
Wales, and New Zealand. 
represents the whole, not 
ion was asked the President at our 
House—I not remember at which 
the view taken at the conference, and 
that v we could not have 
inion that dispute with 


is 


Senators 


ean, 
are 
by 


when we dispute 
dispnnte 
‘alia, 
he power tl 
The 
the White 


Was 


with each 


atl 
quest 
do 
that 
as; that 


not a 


ry ] j subs anee if 


aon was 
Presid t, I do net deubt for a single moment 
represent the Varis conference 
the reasonable view, the only view, to 
‘ h, _ 


that 
that same 
my mind. I want 
to stop a moment and ponder 
I wish to say to them that I'rance was 
that conference by one the wisest and one 
men in Europe, M. Clemenceau. Does anyone 
‘nt that this great statesman, the old “ Tiger 


every 
d in took 
e present 


a 
ot 


nie 


this rticle 


he- 


The dispute is | 


one | 


| article. 


inembers | 





the | 


embering how often in past centuries his coun- 


engaged in deadly conflict with the British Em- 
possible that Great Britain should have 
to France, or if France had a dis- 
Britain, that Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
\ ea, and India would be left free to outvote the in- 
» to 1? Such a conclusion, to my mind, 
lt to the intelligence as well as to the patriot- 

representatives of Irance, Italy, and every 
to the conference. None of them voted 
‘itain that superior power, because every one of 
clearly that any dispute with any member of 

was a dispute with the entire Empire, and 
Ismpire and all its parts from any vote whatever 
troversy. 


leq iS 


ntry parties 


uncders 
mpir 
Aipvile 


} 


Pre , we have been laboring to meet not only every 
but every illegitimate objection this 
as well; and the assertion regarding the voting power of 
Britain has been so often published to the America 
that I think we are justified in adopting a reservation 


iden 


objection to 


which will place this question beyond cavil. For that reason 
some time ago I submitted a reservation which I still think 
should be adopted as the principal reservation in determining 
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this question and placing it beyond any possibility of dow 
That proposed reservation is as follows: 

That the United States understands and construes the wor) 
‘dispute between members” and the words “ dispute between part 
in article 15 to mean that a dispute with a self-governing domi; 
colony, or dependency represented in the assembly is a dispute w 
the dominant or principal member represented therein and that a 
pute with such dominant or principal member is a dispute with 
of its self-governing dominions, colonies, or dependencies; and that 


exclusion of the parties to the dispute provided in the last para 
of said article will cover not only the dominant or principal met 
but also its dominions, colonies, and dependencies. 

That is what the President say 
That what every nation 
understands to be the true meaning; and the only people t 
have ever doubted it have been Members of the Ser 
and those of the country who have been misled by their bri 
and unqualified statements. To meet that misleading 
believe we should adopt this reservation. 


s is the true meaning of 
is that was engaged 


some 


viey 





But, Mr. President, it is alleged that by some kind of | 
demain these British colonies can also be made members 
the council: and on this point I shall be glad to have the 
tention of the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] | 
taken a different view. 


Even if they could be made members of the council, they would 


still be excluded in every case in which Great Britain or an 
of her dependencies might be a party; but, Mr. President 
could not in any event become members of the council. | 
onty find nothing to justify any conclusion that they could 


made members of the council, but, on the contrary, I find 
such possibility is carefully guarded against by the very 
ing of the instrument. 

it will be observed that Canada and Australia and these ot! 
British Dominions are by the provisions of the league of nati 
covenant made members thereof. They are present member 
and I want Senators to remember that. ‘They are not prospe 
tive members, but they are members to-day as much as G 
Britain and France and Italy. They are not in the list of t! 
who are invited into its membership, but by the very ter! 
the instrument they are original members of this league of 
tions, and they can not therefore be included in those m 
who may be added. When you are already in a league y 
not be added to the league afterwards. “Added” mean 
thing outside that is brought in to swell the total numbe! 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President. will the Senator let mx 
him a question? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Just minute, until I finish the 
They can not be added to the league, and thus they do not co 
in the category of those whose representatives, so added 
become members of the council. 

Now I will listen to the Senator. 

Mr. WATSON. Does the Senator mean to 
foundland, for instance, which is a British colony, 


sentel 


Pa | 
« 


that if Ne 


} ’ 
should 


Say 


after be admitted to the league it could become a mem 
the council by proper action, and that Canade, New Zeal! 
Australia never could be?’ 

Mr. McCUMBER. Canada takes in ail to-day; but whet! 


or not you consider that Canada has such a broad, genera! 
ereignty from ocean to ocean as would include Newfound: 
in Canada, certainly Canada is a part of the league to-day, 0 
will be when the league covenant is ratified. If Newfound! 
could come in as a separate entity afterwards, and the Unit 
States and everyone else should vote to put her in, of col 


then she could be added to the league, because that would 
an addition; but that would be an impossibility, a thin 
never would do. 

Mr. WATSON. Well, I Know, but I am talking abou 


thing that might happen. The Senator’s theory, then, is 
Newfoundland, after being admitted to the league under 
conditions, thereby becomes eligible to a position in the « 
Is that right? 

Mr. McCUMBER. If a country not a member, 
not now a member of the league, one that not 
original members of the league, shall be voted into the leas 
for a specific purpose, namely, for the purpose of being pla 
upon one of these classes in the council, then it could be do} 
by the unanimous vote of the council, and by some of the 
bers of council voting themselves out. That, of cou! 
would be within the realm of possibility. What I have b 
discussing is the question whether it is possible to add Can 
or Australia or New Zealand or any one of these five dominio! 
and make them a part of the council; and I am trying to ™: 
that so clear that there can be no question in the mind 0 
Senator in regard to it. 

Mr. WATSON. I understand 


that 


of 


one 


is one 


the 


the Senator's position p 


fectly, because he and I have argued it a great many times 













1919. 
a ecntetieeei ) 
position, as I understand it, is that Canada, because she is | 
esent member of the league, can not be eligible to a posi- | 
in the council—never at any time in the future—but that 
Persia, for instance, shall become a member of the league | 
r proper conditions, Persia might become a member of the | 


McCUMBER. Yes, 

WATSON. So that the present self-governing colonies 
eat Britain that are members of the assembly never can 
ie members of the council, and Persia, practically another 
y of Great Britain—at least, Great Britain has control of 

may become a member of the council, so that the Sena- | 
scriminates between the different colonies of Great Britain. 

McCUMBER. The Senator certainly does not regard | 

as a colony of Great Britain. 

WATSON. Well, I will not call it a colony, but she has 
ol of Persia. 

McCUMBER. 


I do not think she has any more control 


rsia than we have of Cuba, and I never have regarded | 


( as a part of the United States. 
WATSON. I disagree entirely with the Senator. 
Britain has control of Persia—in fact, I think more con- 
in she exercises over Canada. 


I think 
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provision it excludes the present members of the league from 
selecting representatives to become either permanent or tem- 
porary members of the council; and that, therefore, excludes 
all these British dominions which are at present members of 
the league of nations from ever becoming members of the 


| council unless there is an amendment made to the very consti- 


tution of the league itself. 

Mr. President, it is claimed that officials of other members 
of the league have written letters giving a different construc- 
tion. I do not know all that politicians may have said to ap 
pease their constituencies, but I do know the way this cov 
nant reads; and I further know that the letter which was 
quoted to the Senate as signed by Clemenceau, Wilson, and 
Lloyd-George, and sent to Sir Robert Borden, premier of Can- 
ada, does not say at all what it was claimed in the arguments 
before the Senate it did say. It does not say that Canada, as 
a separate entity, can become a member of the council, although 
that is the claim that has been made on the floor of the 
senate. 

The letter from Mr. Wilson, Mr. Lloyd-George, and M 
Clemenceau, dated May 6G, to Sir Robert Borden, premier of 


| Canada, reads: 


McCUMBER. In any event, Persia is not a part of the | 


sh Empire. Nobody has ever claimed that it was a part 
‘ British Empire. Nobody ever will claim that it is a part 
British Empire. We are but playing with wild supposi- 
i presenting a case of that kind. 
, Mr. President, I want Senators to read article 4, which 


es that the council shall consist of representatives of the | 
States, the British Empire, France, Italy, and Japan, | 
er with representatives of four other members of the | 
to be selected by the assembly from time to time; and | 


the appointment of the representatives of these other four 

rs is made, Belgium, Brazil, Greece, and Spain shall fur- 

ich representatives to this council. 

nt Senators to distinguish, also, between members of the 
and members of the league. The league members are 
nbers of the council. The council is made up of the 

entatives of the members of the league, nine of them, and 
league members themselves. 
how can you add to this membership? How can you 
‘the number of the council? The second paragraph of 
t answers that question. Let me read it: 


the approval of the majority of the assembly, the council may 


[ want you to note the words 
incil may name additional members of the league— 
idditional members of the council, but 
nal members of the league, whose representatives shall always 
‘s of the council, 
ant Senators also especially to notice that this second 
sion does not say that with the approval of the majority 
assembly the council may name members of the league 
representatives shall always be members of the council, 
it the council may name additional members of the 
“ Additional” means in adddition to the present mem- 
the league. If it had been intended to allow representa- 
of any member of the league, either present or future, a 
n the council, the words “additional members of the 
* would not have been used at all. 
second clause of the second paragraph carries out the 
lea. It reads: 
ouncil, with like approval, may increase the number of members 
augue, 
increase the members of the council who are representa- 
hut ““may inerease the number of members of the league.”’ 
you can not increase the number of members of the league 
uking a present member and putting him in a position here 
there. You have the same number in your league. You 
only increase a number of members by taking in new mem- 
[ refer to those to be selected by the assembly for repre- 


The question having been “raised as to the meaning of article 4 of 
the league of nations covenant, we have been requested by Sir Robert 
Borden to state whether we concur in his view that, upon the tru 
construction of the first and second paragraphs of that article, rey 
resentatives— 


Not Canada nor Australia nor New Zealand but— 


representatives of the self-governing Dominions of the British Empi: 


may be selected or named as members of the council. We have no 
hesitation in expressing our entire concurrence in this view. If there 


were any doubt it would be entirely removed by the fact that th 


articles are not subject to a narrow or technical construction. 


Now, stop and think. There is no statement that Canada 
could be made a member of the council, but that the British 
Empire could select a representative from Canada, or she 
could select her representative from Australia—she could select 
her representative from anywhere within the confines of the 
British Empire—she could select Mr. Borden instead of Mr. 
Balfour. It is the British Empire that is represented as a 
whole, as an entity, in the council, and her representative can 
be selected as well from Canada, from Australia, from Scotland, 
from Wales, or from old England herself. That, Mr. President, 
is all that is stated in this letter. You can not construe it into 


| anything else. 


Mr. President, I have not had an opportunity to read the 
argument that was made by the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
s;0RAH] yesterday. It was my intention to reply to it to-day. 
I have not been able to reply to it because it has not yet been 


| printed in the Recorp, and I was absent upon other duties dur- 


ing the greater part of that argument. But I think I have 
made clear and definite the assertion that I started out to 
make, namely, that in any dispute beiween any country and 
any member of the British Empire no representative of either 
a dominion or of the home country can have a vote. Se 
ondly, that the only thing which either the council or the as 
sembly can decide in any dispute between nations referred to 
either is the question of the true facts upon which the dispute 
is based. 

As there can be no vote by any party to the dispute, we do 
not need to increase our vote. As the only question upon which 
these dominions could vote would be upon an investigation of 
facts in disputes where neither they or the mother country are 


| parties, such vote could never injure us. 


As in legislative session, 
Mr. WATSON obtained the floor. 
INCREASED PAY OF POSTAL EMPLOYEFS (S. DOC. NO. 


Mr. TOWNSEND. I submit the conference report on the 
joint resolution (H. J. Res. 151) to provide additional com- 
pensation for employees of the Postal Service and making ap 


| propriations therefor. I ask that the conference report and 


tives of the council. Now, remember again that in this | 


(| clause the power is given to increase the number of 
ers of the league. ‘To increase” means, again, the 
as “add to”; and here I want Senators to stop and ask 
iselyes what the purpose of this was. The purpose of pro 
is that only additional members of the league could have a 
to representation in the council, as is well known, was 
Germany and Russia might in time become members ot 


? 


ucil, That was its purpose, and by the very terms of the | 
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statement accompanying it be printed and lie on the table, and 
that the report be printed in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Gronna in the chair). 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The conference report is as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 


| two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the joint reso 


lution (H. J. Res. 151) to provide additional compensation for 


|} employees of the Postal Service and making appropriatiot 
league and be given a permanent representation upon the | 


' 


therefor, having met, after full and free conference have agreed 
to recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 


so ACTA a BAC a 
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That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate and agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the Senate amend- 
ment insert the following: 

That because of the unusual conditions which now exist, 
the compensation provided for in the aet entitled ‘An act mak- 
ing appropriations for the Post Office Department for the fiseal 
year ending June 30, 1920. approved February 28, 1919, the 
following classes of employees shall be increased as follows for 
such fiseal year only: 

‘(a) at offices of the third class; assistant post- 
masters, and clerks, including clerks at division headquarters 
inspectors, special clerks, finance clerks, book- 
printers, meehanies, skilled laborers, watehmen, mes- 

borers, and other employees of offices of the first and 
letter carriers in the City Delivery Service; em- 
rninent-owned automobile service; supervisory 
etors, railway postal clerks, including substitutes, 
packers, and laborers; the 
at the United States 
and employees of the 
at the rate per 


Postimasters 
or post office 
keepers, 
Sencers, 


second class; 


ployees n Gove 
officials, 
superintendents, requi 
agent in charge, 
Stamped Envelope 
mn equipment 
annum ot 
“(1) Not ! 
sed S200 ; 
~) More 
used $150; 
More 
creased $125: 
“(4) More 
eased $100: 


Insp 


sition fillers, 


clerks and messengers 
Agency, Dayton, Ohio; 


] shop who re ‘ive compensation 


$1,000 nor inore than $1,200, to be in- 


cre: 


200 and not more than 81,600, to be in- 


(3) than $1,600 and not more than $2,000, to be in- 


than $2,000 and not more than $2,500, to be in- 
‘Provided, Vhat no third-class postmaster shall receive more 
than $2,000 per annum. 
“(b) Carriers in the village delivery service, and other em- 
paid from lump-sum appropriations, receiving compen- 
the rate of less than $1,000 per annum, to be increased 
per cent of their present compensation. 
(c) Rural letter carriers on daily routes and rural letter 
‘riers on two triweekly routes whose routes are 
Kleven miles or less in length, to be increased $75; 
(2) Over 11 miles and under 20 miles in length, te be in- 
reased $100: 


1 
(ij 


“(3) Twenty miles and under 24 miles in length, to be in- 


i) 
e411) 
Se ee 


reased 
(4) 


SOO 


four miles or over in length, to be inereased 

Rural letter carriers on triweekly routes of 

Kleven miles or less in length, to be increased $37.50; 

Over 11 miles and under 20 miles in length, to be in- 

creased $50: 
(3) Twenty 

ereased $75: 


$) Tw 
S100: 


‘(d) 
“<i5 


» 


=~) 


and under 24 miles in length, to be in- 


miles 


nty-four miles er over in length, be increased 


Lo 


Postmuasters at olfices of the fourth class to be inereased 
amount ial to 15 per of their present compen- 


“(e) 


eu een! 


if) 
second class post offices, and substitute, temporary and auxiliary 


Substitute, temporary and auxiliary clerks at first and 


let carriers in the City Delivery Service shall receive after 
the this act for the remainder of the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1920, in lieu of their present compensation, a 
cents per hour for each hour of service 


tery 
passage of 


pensation of 60 


That the above-mentioned increases in compensation 
shall apply to officers and employees in the Postal Service at 
the time of the passage of this act, and be effective as of July 
1, 1919, or as of such subsequent date when such officers or em- 

entered the Postal Service: Provided, That as to sub 

ute, temporary and auxiliary employees, and employees paid 
from lump-sum appropriations, the increases shall be effective 
from and after the date of the passage of this act: And provided 
further, That none of the increases provided herein shall be 
applicable to ind employees who have received an in- 
in their compensation of more than $300 per annum 
during the current fiscal year. 
‘See. 3. That no post office 
higher as a result of 
postmasters herein provided. 
“Sec. 4. That in order to provide for the increased compensa- 
tion herein authorized, so much as is necessary is hereby ap- 
propriated out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, to supplement the amounts appropriated for the 
various classes mployees herein mentioned, in the act en- 


officers 


Crease 


shall 
the 


be 


increases 


advanced 
in 


to the next 
compensation of 


class 


ol 


%) 


‘> 
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titled ‘An aet making appropriations for the service o 
Post Office Department for the fiscal year ending Jyn, 
1920,’ approved February 28, 1919.” 
And the Senate agree to the same. 
CHARLES KB. Tow xsen 
‘THOMAS STERLING, 
J. H. BANKHEAD, 
Managers on the part of the 8 
H. STEENERSON, 
MARTIN B. Mapper, 
W. W. Grresr, 
Joun A. Moon, 
T. M. Betr, 
Vanagers on the part o/ 


tne 


9 
os 


LEGATION BUILDINGS AT BANGKOK, SIAM. 

‘he PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Se 
amendment of the House of Representatives to the | 
2250) providing for the exchange of certain legation buil 
and grounds owned by the Government of the United 
in Bangkok, Siam, which was, on page 2, line 5, 
“made” and insert “ conveyed.” 

Mr. LODGE. I move that the Senate coneur in the 
ment of the House. It is only the change of a single w 

The motion was agreed to. 

RAILROAD CONTROL, 
ask unanimous consent 


str 


Mr. CUMMINS. I 
introduce a bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
be received. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, the bill I am about 
duce is the railroad bill presented by the Committee on |] 
state Commerce. I am directed by that committee to intr 
the bill and ask that it be read twiee and referred 
Committee on Interstate Commerce. After that is done 
another suggestion or report to make. 

The bill (S. 3288) further to regulate commerce a 
States and with foreign nutions and to amend an act 
“An aet to regulate commerce,’ approved February 
as amended, was read twice by its title and referred 
Comunittee on Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Committee on Interstate Comn 
authorized and directed me to report favorably without 
ment the bill just referred to the committee, and | 
be placed on the calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
calendar. 

Mr. CUMMINS. 
just made I desire to present a letter written to me 
Director General of Railroads, Mr. Walker D. Hines 
dividual letter to me reads as follows: 


Dear SENATOR CUMMINS: I am sending the attached wi! 
of making it public, although it will be agreeable to m¢ 
make it public if you think it will be helpful in securing exped!! 

The letter to which I refer was written on the Tih 0 
ber to Mr. Escu, the ehairman of the Committee on hl 
and Foreign Commerce of the House, and to me, as chi 
of the Committee on Interstate Commerce of the Senat« 
will not unduly delay the remarks of the Senator from | 
[Mr. Warson], I ask that the letter be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, 
will be read. 


| 
| 
| 
| The Secretary read as follows: 


OUuL Ol Ol 


Without objection t! 


@ } 
i i 


The bill will be place 


In connection with the report that 


UNITED STATES RAILROAD ADMINISTRATIO 
Washington, October 


To Hon. JoHn J. Escu, House of Representatives, 
Hon. Abert B. Cummins, United States Senate. 
Washinglo 


GENTLEMEN: IE know that you are exeeedingly a” 
press the railroad legislation to the earliest possible con 
It occurs to me that you may naturally find that th 
legislators that have not followed the subject as close!) 
have and who may not have an equal appreciation of | 
sons why the public interest necessitates the eariicest 
solution. I therefore write this letter to point out [he 
in legislation will seriously impair the publie service 
tually suspending imprevements and the acquisition © 
ment and by seriously imperiling the morale of the 
organization. 

The diffieulties I point out could net be obviated by 
‘ailroads from 


yak 
is}? 


ernment remaining in control of the 
week pending adoption of the legislation, hecause the s 
of the improvement and equipment program and the 


ment of morale could not be remedied by sueh a course 
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Pending the passage of railroad legislation uncertainty natu- 
rally exists. Such uncertainty makes it impossible for the 
Government to plan or carry forward necessary additions and 
betterments and to acquire essential new equipment. And such 
uncertainty likewise makes it impossible for the railroad com- 
panies to make such preparations. 





In order to keep abreast of the growth of business in this | 


suuntry it is indispensable that the railroads should continue 
o spend large sums in the acquisition of new equipment, the 

largement and unification of terminals, and the construction 
of additional and the enlargement of existing shops, engine 

uuses, turntables, ete., and in the carrying forward of normal 
rams for the revision of grades, construction of additional 
iin tracks, longer and more numerous passing tracks, etc. 

In the year or two prior to the beginning of Federal control 

s work was largely arrested by the difficulties of securing 

erials and labor and also by the difficulty of securing new 
ipital. During the year 1918 this work was largely restricted 
things which could be promptly done and which would have 
relation to winning the war, and also restricted by the 
arcity of materials. The result was that comprehensive pro- 
rams for developing the railroads were largely interrupted. 
lburing the calendar year 1919 there has been unavoidably an 
most complete stoppage of all these matters because of the 
ospect of early termination of Federal control and the result- 
ing indisposition on the part of Congress to make appropria- 
tions large enough to provide for extensive improvement pro- 
ums to be carried on with Government funds under the direc- 
on of the Railroad Administration. 

Hence a vast amount of work now remains to be done which 
the intervention of the war has necessarily delayed and accumu- 
lated, and the result is that during the year 1920 very large 

pital expenditures ought to be made to make up for the inter- 

ptions inevitably due to the war and to prepare the railroads 

) serve adequately the increased traffic throughout the country. 
his is particularly true as to equipment, as it seems to be 

sonably certain that in the fall of 1920 there will be need 
inaterially more freight cars than will be available if the 
rporations are not able promptly to make plans for the addi- 
mal equipment which the Government has been without provi- 
sion to acquire. 

In order io make the necessary preparations for additions 

| betterments, including equipment, it is obvious that con- 

erable time must be allowed for planning the improvements 

for raising the money. Even the physical planning for 

ie improvements can not be successfully made until the legis- 
tion shall be determined upon, and the improvements can not 
entered upon without knowledge as to how the money can 

raised to pay for them; and the raising of the money will, 

course, be dependent upon the fact and character of the 

vislation. Even 30 days’ delay in the ability to make plans 
ins a probably much greater delay in carrying the plans 


¢ 


» effect; and if legislation should be so delayed as to prevent 
‘ definite making of plans until well along in the spring, the 


} 


bility is that the plans could not be carried out at all in 
‘to meet the railroad traffic requirements in the latter part 
« summer and fall of 1920. 

ut I have said above with regard to capital expenditures, 
urse, does not affect the situation as to maintenance work 
u The Federal control act and the contracts 


\\ 


he railroads. 
the Government has made with the majority of the rail- 


corporations imposes an obligation to return the railroads | 


their owners in substantially the same condition as they 
in when they were taken over, and the Railroad Adminis- 
on is carrying on its maintenance work on this basis. 
\ different and entirely distinct element of great importance 
question of morale of the railroad forces. Undoubtedly 
criainty and suspense can not improve morale, and serious 
prolongation of uncertainty and suspense would very greatly 
inorale. So far I feel both the railroad officials and the 
iroud employees are withstanding in a splendid way the in- 
rious influences of uncertainty and suspense, but I am sure 
it will become more and more difficult for both officials 
employees to concentrate upon the present performance 
‘heir work rather than dwell upon the future condition of 
railroad business and their relation thereto. This is an 
table manifestation of human nature which is not subject 
criticism. But it is a fact, and the sooner legislation 
be completed the sooner can a favorable influence take the 
ce of the unfavorable influence which the uncertainty is 
ind to breed. 

While I believe that you personally are fully alive to the im- 
portance of these factors, it has occurred to me that it might 
De helpful to you to have my views in regard to them. 

Sincerely, yours, 


) . 
il 


why 







WALKER D. HINEs. 
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October 


Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, on the 9th day of 
following the receipt of the leiter just read, I replied, and I ask 
that the Secretary may read my reply. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read as 
requested. 
The Secretary read as follows: 
OcToBER 9, 1910. 
Hon. WALKER D. HINEs, 
Director General of Railroads, Washington, D.C. 


My Dear Mr. Hines: I have yours of the 7th instant referring 
to the reasons for the speedy passage of whatever legislation is 
to be adopted preliminary to the return of the railroad properties 
to their owners. I think the letter is very timely, and while I 
shall not make use of it for the next few days, I will make it 
public at the proper time. 

[I have realized from the beginning that it is impossible to 
secure consideration for railroad legislation until the German 
treaty has been disposed of, but I have been hoping that ove 
committee would be able to present a bill to the Senate not later 
than the disposition of the treaty, and it is now fairly certain 
that this will be accomplished. I believe we will be able to make 
a report about Thursday of next week. It is my intention to do 
everything in my power to bring the bill forward for considera- 
tion by the Senate the moment the Senate is free from the pres 
ent involving subject, and proceed with it just as rapidly a 
possible, 

There is a movement not yet well defined or very strong for 
an adjournment about November 1, but I intend to oppose it 
with all the influence I can command. I think substantially 
every member of the committee is of like mind. It has seemed 
to me that two full weeks of steady work ought to secure a final 
vote on the bill. Your letter will be very helpful in bringing 
about steady work upon the bill, and it is my present purpose 
to put it before the Senate at the time we begin consideration. 

Yours, cordially, 


ALBERT B. CUMMINS. 


Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, the reasons stated by Mr. 
Hines, in the letter which has just been read, for a speedy dis- 
position of this great problem are conclusive. I agree with him 
entirely that the Congress of the United States ought to give 
its consideration to it to the exclusion of every other measure 
that may be before Congress, for there is nothing so vital at this 
time as a proper, adequate solution of these great questions that 
are pressing upon us so severely for answer. 

Mr. President, I have brought this letter to the attention of the 
Senate in order that every Member of the Senate may be advised 
that just so soon as the treaty is disposed of I shall bring forward 
the railroad bill, and whatever I can do, aided, 1 am sure, by 
every member of the committee, and concurred in, I am equally 
sure, by every Member of the Senate, I shall do to bring about 
a consideration of the subject until it is concluded. 

I thought I ought to make these observations, because there 
is a feeling, and a very natural one, that we ought to get away 
early in November. I do not think that is possible. I believe 
that if the Senate were to adjourn before it has disposed of this 
question it would be subject to the condemnation of every right- 
minded man in America, for there is nothing that would be so 
disastrous to the commerce of America as a long delay in estab- 
lishing a policy respecting the return of these vast properties to 
their owners. 

I will only add that in addition to the verbal favorable report 
which I have made upon the bill, in order that it may find its 
place upon the calendar, I shall within a few days and before 
we can possibly reach a consideration of the bill, present a writ- 
ten report, reviewing as carefully as I can the provisions of 
the bill and their application to our affairs as they are now. It 
is quite likely that there will be a minority report which will be 
filed at the same time. 

SUGAR SHORTAGE. 

Mr. WATSON. I promised to yield 
Louisiana [Mr. Gay] for a moment. 

Mr. GAY. Mr. President, a subcommittee of the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry have been holding hearings on thy 
question of the sugar shortage. I have here a statement from a 
committee of Louisiana sugar producers, prepared for the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. I that tl 


to the Senator fro 


ask permission 


it 
statement may be printed in the Recorp. 
There being no objection, the statement was ordered bh 


printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
STATEMENT FROM COMMITTEE OF LOUISI 
“During the war the Food 


ANA SUGAR Pr 


Administration has prevailed 


upon all sugar producers supplying the American market t 
base their price upon cost of production plus a fair profit 
‘Each time that the delegates of Louisiana sugar ir ; 
Equalization 


lustr 


Food Commission 1 the 


have appeared before the 
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Se 


House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 


Thiut 
ment of the Senate and agree to the same with an amendment as 


the 


In liew of the matter proposed by the Senate amend- 
ment insert the following: 

That beeause of the wunusual conditions which now exist, 
the compensation provided for in the act entitled ‘An act mak- 
i opriatious for the Post Office Department for the fiseal 
year June 30, 1920, approved February 28, 1919, the 
following classes of employees shall be increased as follows for 


follow bs 


nige ipl 


ending 


such fiseal year only: 


Postimasters at offices of the third class; assistant post- 


“an? 
masters, and clerks, including clerks at division headquarters 
of post-office inspectors, special clerks, finance clerks, buok- 
keepers, printers, meehanies, skilled laborers, watchmen, mes- 


sengers borers, and other employees of offices of the first and 
second class; letter carriers in the City Delivery Service; em- 
ployees in Government-owned automobile service; supervisory 
offi nspectors, railway postal clerks, including substitutes, 
superintendents, requisition fillers, packers, and laborers; the 
ag in charge, clerks and messengers at the United States 
Stamped Envelope Agency, Dayton, Ohio; and employees of the 
mail equipment shop who receive compensation at the rate per 
annum ot 
“(1) Not less than 31,000 nor inore than $1,200, to be in- 
creased S200: 
”) More than 81.200 and not more than 81,600, to be in- 
erensed S150: 


5) More than $1,600 and not more than $2,000, to be in- 
creased $125: 
(4) S? O00 and be 


More than not than $2,500, to in- 
1 $100; 

‘Provided, That no third-class postmaster shall receive more 
than $2,000 per annum. 

‘¢b) ¢ in the village delivery service, and other em- 
ployees paid from lump-sum appropriations, receiving compen- 
the rate of less than $1,000 per annum, to be increased 
of their present compensation. 

“(e) Rural letter carriers on daily routes and 


riers on two triweekly routes whose routes are 


Inore 


es Se 


irriers 


SI Tig? | 
<btion al 
U per cent 


rural letter 


(1) Eleven miles or less in length, to be increased $75; 
(2) Over 11 miles and under 20 miles in length, te be in- 
reased $100: 
“(3) Twenty miles and under 24 miles in length, to be in- 
crensed $150: 

(4) Twenty-four miles or over in length, to be increased 
SoU): 

‘(d) Rural letter carriers on triweekly routes of 

(1) Eleven miles or less in length, to be increased $37.50; 

(2) Over 11 miles and under 20 miles in length, to be in- 
ereased $50: 

(3) Twenty miles and under 24 miles in lenzth, to be in- 
ereased $75: 

{) Twenty-four miles or over in length, to be increased 
S1LO0: 

(e) Postmasters at offices of the fourth class to be inereased 
| th amount equal to 15 per cent of their present compen- 
~ oll 

‘(f) Substitute, temporary and auxiliary clerks at first and 


second class post offices, and substitute, temporary and auxiliary 
letter carriers in the City Delivery Service shall receive after 


the passage of this act for the remainder of the fiscal year 
ending June 80, 1920, in liew of their present compensation, a 
compensation of GO cents per hour for each hour of service 
rrorme 
Sec. 2. That the above-mentioned increases in compensation 
shall apply to officers and employees in the Postal Service at 


he time of the passage of this act, and be effective as of July 
1, 1919, or as of such subsequent date when such officers or em- 
entered the Postal Service: Provided, That as to sub- 


plove es 


stitute, temporary and auxiliary employees, and employees paid 
from lump-sum appropriations, the increases shall be effective 


r the date of the passage of this act: And provided 
none of the increases provided herein shall be 
and employees who have received an in- 
than $300 per annum 


from and afte 
further, That 
applicable to offic 
in their compensation of more 
during the current fiscal year. 
‘Sec. 3. That no post office shall 
highet a result of the 
postmasters herein provided. 
“Sec. 4. That in order to provide for the increased compensa- 


rs 


erease 


be 


increases 


to the next 
compensation of 


advanced 
in 


class as 


tion herein authorized, so much as is necessary is hereby ap- 
propriated out 
appropriated, to supplement the 
various classes of 


of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
amounts appropriated for the 
employees herein mentioned, in the act en- 
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titled ‘An aet making appropriations for the service o 


. . Lhe 
Post Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 29 
1920,” approved February 28, 1919.” : 
And the Senate agree to the same. 
CHARLES KB. Tow NSEN) 
THOMAS STERLING, 
J. H. BANKHEAD, 
Managers on the part of the &: 
H. STEENERSON, 
MARTIN B. MaAppen, 
W. W. Griesr, 
Joun A. Moon, 
T. M. Bet, 
Vanagers on the part of the H 
LEGATION BUILDINGS AT BANGKOK, STAM, 
The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate ¢) 
amendment of the House of Representatives to the | (S. 
2250) providing for the exchange of certain legation buildings 


and grounds owned by the Government of the United States 
in Bangkok, Siam, which was, on page 2, line 5, 
“made” and insert “ conveyed.” 

Mr. LODGE. I move that the Senate coneur in the 
ment of the House. It is only the change of a single w 
The motion was agreed to. 
RAILROAD 
ask 


str 


CONTROL, 


Mr. CUMMINS. I unanimous consent out of ord 
introduce a bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
be received. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, the bill I am about to 
duce is the railroad bill presented by the Committee on I 
state Commerce. I am directed by that committee to int: 
the bill and ask that it be read twiee and referred { 
Committee on Interstate Commerce. After that is done | 
another suggestion or report to make. 

The bill (S. 3288) further to regulate commerce among 
States and with foreign nutions and to amend an act 
“An act to regulate commerce,’ approved February 4, 1SS7 
as amended, was read twice by its title and referr: 
Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Committee on Interstate Comm 
authorized and directed me to report favorably with: 
ment the bill just referred to the committee, and | 
be placed on the calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
calendar. 

Mr. CUMMINS. In connection with the report that | 
just made I desire to present a letter written to mé 
Director General of Railroads, Mr. Walker D. Hines 
dividual letter to me reads as follows: 

Dear SENATOR CUMMINS: I am sending the attached wil 
of making it public, although it will be agreeable to m¢ 
make it public if you think it will be helpful fn securing « 

The letter to which I refer was written on the 7th of 
ber to Mr. Escu, the chairman of the Committee on bh 
and Foreign Commerce of the House, and to me, as 
of the Committee on Interstate Commerce of the Senat 
will not unduly delay the remarks of the Senator from | 
[Mr. Watson], I ask that the letter be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, 
will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

UNITED STATES RATLROAD ADMINISTRATI 
Washington, October 
To Hon. JouHn J. Escu, House of Representatives, 
Hon. Abert B. Cummins, United States Senate 
Washingli ne i 


GENTLEMEN: FE know that you are exceedingly a0) 
press the railroad legislation to the earliest possible coi 
It oceurs to me that you may naturally find that ther 
legislators that have not followed the subject as close! 
have and who may not have an equal appreciation of ed 
sons why the public interest necessitates the earlicst SSIDE 
solution. I therefore write this letter to point oul 
in legislation will seriously impair the public servi 
tually suspending improvements and the acquisition 
ment and by seriously imperiling the morale of the pUm 
organization. 

The diffieulties I point out could not be obviated by 
ernment remaining in control of the railroads from 
week pending adoption of the legislation, hecause the sus} 
of the improvement and equipment program and U 
ment of morale could not be remedied by such 2 cours: 


Without objection thi 


The bill will be placed 
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Pending the passage of railroad legislation uncertainty natu- 
rally exists. Such uncertainty makes it impossible for the 
Government to plan or carry forward necessary additions and 
betterments and to acquire essential new equipment. And such 
uncertainty likewise makes it impossible for the railroad com- 
panies to make such preparations. 

In order to keep abreast of the growth of business in this 

iutry it is indispensable that the railroads should continue 

spend large sums in the acquisition of new equipment, the 
largement and unification of terminals, and the construction 

of additional and the enlargement of existing shops, engine 
suses, turntables, ete., and in the carrying forward of normal 
rams for the revision of grades, construction of additional 
iin tracks, longer and more numerous passing tracks, etc. 

[In the year or two prior to the beginning of Federal control 

work was largely arrested by the difficulties of securing 
erials and labor and also by the difficulty of securing new 
pital. During the year 1918 this work was largely restricted 
hings which could be promptly done and which would have 
relation to winning the war, and also restricted by the 
ircity of materials. The result was that comprehensive pro- 
ams for developing the railroads were largely interrupted. 
luring the calendar year 1919 there has been unavoidably an 
uost complete stoppage of all these matters because of the 
rospect of early termination of Federal control and the result- 
indisposition on the part of Congress to make appropria- 
ons large enough to provide for extensive improvement pro- 
ms to be earried on with Government funds under the direc- 

1 of the Railroad Administration. 

Hence a vast amount of work now remains to be done which 
intervention of the war has necessarily delayed and accumu- 

ed, and the result is that during the year 1920 very large 

pital expenditures ought to be made to make up for the inter- 
tions inevitably due to the war and to prepare the railroads 
serve adequately the increased traffic throughout the country. 
is particularly true as to equipment, as it seems to be 
sonably certain that in the fall of 1920 there will be need 
inaterially more freight cars than will be available if the 
porations are not able promptly to make plans for the addi- 
| equipment which the Government has been without provi- 

to acquire. 

In order io make the necessary preparations for additions 
betterments, including equipment, it is obvious that con- 
rable time must be allowed for planning the improvements 
for raising the money. Even the physical planning for 
mprovements can not be successfully made until the legis- 
n shall be determined upon, and the improvements can not 

entered upon without knowledge as to how the money can 
aised to pay for them; and the raising of the money will, 
ourse, be dependent upon the fact and character of the 
slation. Even 30 days’ delay in the ability to make plans 
ns a probably much greater delay in carrying the plans 

» effect; and if legislation should be so delayed as to prevent 

P e definite making of plans until well along in the spring, the 

bility is that the plans could not be carried out at all in 
‘to meet the railroad traffic requirements in the latter part 
le summer and fall of 1920. 

t I have said above with regard to capital expenditures, 
urse, does not affect the situation as to maintenance work 
the railroads. The Federal control act and the contracts 

the Government has made with the majority of the rail- 

corporations imposes an obligation to return the railroads 
cir owners in substantially the same condition as they 

n when they were taken over, and the Railroad Adminis- 

is carrying on its maintenance work on this basis. 

lifferent and entirely distinct element of great importance 
question of morale of the railroad forces. Undoubtedly 
uinty and suspense can not improve morale, and serious 
iongation of uncertainty and suspense would very greatly 
xur orale. So far I feel both the railroad officials and the 
‘road employees are withstanding in a splendid way the in- 
us influences of uncertainty and suspense, but I am sure 
it will become more and more difficult for both officials 
employees to concentrate upon the present performance 

‘heir work rather than dwell upon the future condition of 

alroad business and their relation thereto. This is an 
table manifestation of human nature which is not subject 
an criticism. But it is a fact, and the sooner legislation 
»e completed the sooner can a favorable influence take the 
e of the unfavorable influence which the uncertainty is 
und to breed. 

While I believe that you personally are fully alive to the im- 
portance of these factors, it has occurred to me that it might 
helpful to you to have my views in regard to them. 

Sincerely, yours, 


WALKER D. HINEs. 
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Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, on the 9th day of October 
following the receipt of the letter just read, I replied, and Ll ask 
that the Secretary may read my reply. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read as 
requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 





OcTOBER 9, LOLD. 
Hon. WALKER D. HINEs, 
Director General of Railroads, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Hines: I have yours of the 7th instant referring 
to the reasons for the speedy passage of whatever legislation is 
to be adopted preliminary to the return of the railroad properties 
to their owners. I think the letter is very timely, and while I 
shall not make use of it for the next few days, I will make it 
public at the proper time. 

I have realized from the beginning that it is impossible to 
secure consideration for railroad legislation until the German 
treaty has been disposed of, but I have been hoping that ose 
committee would be able to present a bill to the Senate not later 
than the disposition of the treaty, and it is now fairly certain 
that this will be accomplished. I believe we will be able to make 
a report about Thursday of next week. It is my intention to do 
everything in my power to bring the bill forward for considera- 
tion by the Senate the moment the Senate is free from the pres 
ent involving subject, and proceed with it just as rapidly as 
possible. 

There is a movement not yet well defined or very strong for 
an adjournment about November 1, but I intend to oppose it 
with all the influence I can command. I think substantially 
every member of the committee is of like mind. It has seemed 
to me that two full weeks of steady work ought to secure a final 
vote on the bill. Your letter will be very helpful in bringing 
about steady work upon the bill, and it is my present purpose 
to put it before the Senate at the time we begin consideration. 

Yours, cordially, 
ALBERT B. CUMMINS. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, the reasons stated by Mr. 
Hines, in the letter which has just been read, for a speedy dis- 
position of this great problem are conclusive. I agree with him 
entirely that the Congress of the United States ought to give 
its consideration to it to the exclusion of every other measure 
that may be before Congress, for there is nothing so vital at this 
time as a proper, adequate solution of these great questions that 
are pressing upon us so severely for answer. 

Mr. President, I have brought this letter to the attention of the 
Senate in order that every Member of the Senate may be advised 
that just so soon as the treaty is disposed of I shall bring forward 
the railroad bill, and whatever I can do, aided, I am sure, by 
every member of the committee, and concurred in, I am equally 
sure, by every Member of the Senate, I shall do to bring about 
a consideration of the subject until it is concluded. 

I thought I ought to make these observations, because there 
is a feeling, and a very natural one, that we ought to get away 
early in November. I do not think that is possible. I believe 
that if the Senate were to adjourn before it has disposed of this 
question it would be subject to the condemnation of every right- 
minded man in America, for there is nothing that would be so 
disastrous to the commerce of America as a long delay in estab- 
lishing a policy respecting the return of these vast properties to 
their owners. 

I will only add that in addition to the verbal favorable report 
which I have made upon the bill, in order that it may find its 
place upon the calendar, I shall within a few days and before 
we can possibly reach a consideration of the bill, present a writ- 
ten report, reviewing as carefully as I can the provisions of 
the bill and their application to our affairs as they are now. It 
is quite likely that there will be a minority report which will be 
filed at the same time. 

SUGAR SHORTAGE. 

Mr. WATSON. I promised to yield to the Senator fro 
Louisiana [Mr. Gay] for a moment. 

Mr. GAY. Mr. President, a subcommiitee of the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry have been holding hearings on th 
question of the sugar shortage. I have here a statement from a 
committee of Louisiana sugar producers, prepared for the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. I ask permission that the 
statement may be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the statement was ordered to |} 
printed in the RrEcorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT FROM COMMITTEE OF LOUISIANA S an P 

“During the war the Food Administration has prevailed 
upon all sugar producers supplying the Amer iv] 
base their price upon cost of production plus a fair profit 

“Each time that the delegates of Louisiana sugar indust 
have appeared before the Food Comm I { 
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Board i n confronted with the statement that the 

public de nds justified no greater price for sugar than was 

¢ Si di) | production plus the fair profit men- 
} 

O) igo With this ruling of tl food Commis 

\ : yl i 9 produce rs of the State of 

| i< | i d Co nmission and presente l 

bulated oO hee \\ from these eost sheets. the 

nl Co ‘ 17 é S.S2 delivered New 

Orlear per hundred pounds as the price of plantation nu- 

lated s s. Af (he harvest season, which was a most try- 

g one « count of excessive and almost continuous rain, the 

said price was proven by the balance sheets of many sugar pro- 


lucers in Louisiana to have been entirely inadequate Never- 
theless, the price was set and the majority of Louisiana sugar | 
producers thereunder made a meager profit and many regis- 


tered a considerable loss. 
We are now asked the *What is a fair price for 
Louisigna to receive this year for its sugar and what our cost 
sheets would indicate’ We can answer this question in what 
we believe will be a perfectly satisfactory manner to your com- 
ittee and in just a few words. 
The Government authorities have repeatedly and continu. 
made the that the Louisiana crop of this 
less than 50 per cent of a normal crop; that is to say, 
of last year’s crop. During the course of 
year all ntering the production of sugar in 
Louisiana have increased. This being interpreted means that 
by comparison with last year, when we made a meager profit or 
loss, we have expended on an acre of sugar land much more 
than last year, and from the Government reports, with which 
we entirely agree, we will harvest from the said acre less than 
half of last yeur’s tonnage. Therefore the natural conclusion is 
that a fair price for this year’s Louisiana crop would be a price 
fur in excess of the present fixed price. 


question : 


ally statement sugar 


year is 
less than 50 per cent 
the into 


COSLS 


“ We only desire, however, such a price as will avoid disaster 
and one that will encourage the cane producers to continue 
in the business and not further curtail their output. The 


Louisiana sugar producer does not desire to be placed in the 
position of being misunderstood by the sugar consumer in the 
marketing of this crop. The chairman of the Equalization 
Board, Mr. Zabriskie, on page 67 of the hearings. before the sub- 
committee of which Senator McNary is chairman, has made the 
following statements in answer to questions of Congressman 
MARTIN : 

“Mr, MARTIN. In % 
tigated sugar Mr. 


*Supposing that we 


stifying before the Senate committee that inves- 
Hloover made this statement in reference to contracts: 
had made no agreement with him (that is, the pro- 
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higher price he will be prone to believe that he is being 
dealt with by the sugar producer of Louisiana. 

“ The sugar producers of Louisiana have throughout the 
of the war complied with every ruling of the Food Comm 
and have for patriotic reasons, like other sugar producers 
ficed profit for the good of the Nation and have accepted ; 
Which has netted them, we believe, for the 
than the average of a 10-year period, and this too at a tim: 
they might hav« a price which would hav: 
the industry secure for many decades against 


(TWO past Seas 


sold sugar at 


it pe! iod o 


years, 


“Now that the war is over we are unalterably opposed 
continuation of the control of prices and the licensing 
and we believe that the untrammeled operation of the ] 
supply and demand should no longer be interfered with. | 
iana refuses to be put in the attitude of assuming the res) 
bility for either the scarcity or the high price of sugar fo) 
appreaching year, but we can not agree that the price of 


be placed at such a figure as will mean ruin and disaster to 


sugar preducers of our State. 

“In a spirit of fairness, and with the view of so 
prices and the marketing of the Louisiana crop, we have me 
conferred with members of the Sugar Equalization Board, 
freely admit that the Louisiana producers must sell their pr: 
at a very much inereased price over last year in order to a 
disaster, but take the position that without additional | 
tion they do not see their way clear to purchase the Cuban : 
This is a matter of which the Equalization Beard is perhaps 
best judge. 
but as the Sugar Equalization Board insist that they must 


adju 


99 
=), 


We do not oppose the purchasing of the Cuban cro 


the additional power of license both for the domestic refi: 


and producers, we do not believe that the necessity of 
purchase will justify the enactment of a law continuing 
another year the power of licensing and price fixing. 
“R. E. MInrine. 
“he. FP. Dicktnso 
“#. A. PHAR. 
“7. C. LeBource 
“R. O. Yours.” 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION—-FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 


Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I have refrained up ti 
time from obtruding myself upon the deliberations of the S 
this afternoon to make a personal explanation, because | 
not care to interfere with the orderly discussion of the Jol 
aniendment, and I do so now only because of the fact f! 
arises out of a question which I have hitherto presented t 
Senate. 

I had not intended to make any observations whatever res 
ing this question until the Committee to Audit 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate had reported up: 
resolution, but yesterday the Federal Trade Commission 
a statement, going out under the name of the Federal 1 
Commission as such, and therefore official in character. 1 
not read all of the statement, but only those portions 
which have reference to me. The first charge—and I call 
charge—is this: 

The bona fide of these charges is open to question when it ts 
bered that Senator WaTson was a lobbyist in 1909, as was shown 
report of the House of Representatives committee December ‘ 


| entitled “ Charges against Members of the House and lobby acti 


ducer), during this shortage he would probably have sold his sugar at 25 
or 50 cents a pound.’ Do you agree with that statement? 
Mir. ZABRISKIE. I think it wou'd bring 25 or 30 cents a pound. 
M Martin. Then, by virtue of that contract, the consumers saved 
that a i nd the produeers lost that amount? 
Mr. ZA c1z. Yes, sir. 
Mir, GLaAscow,. The producers lost what they might have made. 
‘Mr. MAntTin As a matter of fact, you had no trouble entering into 
the cont s with the producers? 
“Mr. ZApRiSKIR. They are all voluntary and they all lived up to their | 
as I I 
ir. M Now, you said something about the Louisiana crop; do | 
you v I short that crop will be this year? 
“Mr. ZABRISKIE. Well, our advice would indicate that they would not | 
have more than half of what they raised a year ago. 
Mr. MARTIN. As matter of fact, there are a great many factories 
there that will not turn a wheel. 
Mr. ZABRIS ge. Probably. 


any will have to use this year’s crop for the planting 
of next year’s crop? 


‘Mr. ZABRISKIRF. Yes 





‘Mr. MArTiN. That being the case, even if they got 15 cents a pound, 
many of them will lose money. 
“Mr. ZABRISKIP. I think they would, Congressman. 

Mr. Marvin. It is a question how much they will lose. Is this short 
erop due to causes beyond their control, or is there any way for them 
fo make a better crop? 

Mr. Zar 5 Why, I think they exerted every effort to make a 
, 

Mr. M Ar t is due to shortage of labor and bad weather? 

Mf /, That is what out reports are. 

‘Mr. Martin. And upon a very material inerease, also, in all the 
1 eles tha fo int the prod iction of sugar? 

‘Mr. ZABRISKIP. Yes; that is true, 

‘Mr. MARTIN. Over last year? 

“Mr. ZABRISKIE. Yes 

This statement will unquestionably prevent the Louisiana 
sugar producer from being classed as a profiteer, and we believe 
no higher authority will be needed to safeguard us from being 
put in the class of profiteers, as Mr. Zabriskie has so correctly 
expressed the situation that prevails in Louisiana this year. 
Nevertheless, we realize fully that the average purchuser of 





sar may not be thoroughly acquainted with these facts, and 
when such consumer is confronted with the situation of a sugar 
market in New York, say, 9 cents and a Chicage sugar market of 
cents and a Louisiana sugar market of a very much 


10 or 10 


I 


| Sixty-second Congress, second session, Report 113, 
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Mr. President, this is a personal, direet charge against | 
has nothing whatever to do with the question at issue. 
entirely outside of problems legitimately to be discussed 
Senate or involved in the resolution. But, inasmuch 
charge has been nade, and inasmuch as it is against me 
individual, now a Member of the Senate, I feel that I ow 
myself to say that this charge is 10 years old; that ov 
over again the charge was made against me in the State « 
diana, published in every newspaper, discussed by orators 
speakers on both sides of the political controversies in ™) 
that when I ran for Senator it was everywhere debate 
everywhere discussed, and the result of it all was a triun} 
election to the Senate of the United States. This is old 
thrashed over until it is dust, and IT would pay no attent! 
it here exeept to throw back into the teeth of the men who 
it the answer of my people in the State of Indiana 

Mr. President, two cominittees were appointed, on 
Senate and one in the House, to discuss and deliberate 
those charges. To those deliberations I shall not refer, . 
say that after weeks of hearings by the committee in the 
they thought so little of the man that made the charges 
little of the charges that he made that the committee never 
reported to the Senate. 


Over on the House side they did re 


and Cont 
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ey exonerated Lit’, LV‘ TO y t} il it was doubtful 
anyone who had had the 


sa 
influence that I had in the 


of Representatives should afterwards use that ine 
| 
| 
| 
i 


purpose of obtaining fees even in a good cause; and that 
ic sum and the substance of their findings against me. 
[ have said, 1 3 old my part of the country; old, in 


re, Mr. President, these charges 
afterwards died in a peorhouse in 











of ( d and alone, with none so poor as | 
m 1 ll, who lies to-day buried in the | 
field, nored, and unsung; and while he | 
ait | and unattended, a man who had | 

uc] | vilify me, and all withou ause, 

\ i | peo} fF li i living I iNi- 

ele to 1 e of the 1 1 

i n Vil I ) and I { 
) ' 

Lic 
( ] ] » John ¢ i 
I \ I a l i] e! ) 
| Lf 7 
~ In ( ir é ( a oO 
Int ( Commis n Irisd! 
I matter It is of th st importance to e Sena 
wh t] mmittee retention of such authority 
Y committee meets. 
E. P. SK! 

! 


cng Co. 


the Wilson Pac 


rsman ealled to see me in accordance 


riven, and talked 





true i to me about the situat 

11) * which I explained to him. He asked me | 
reference to this, and I told him I was | 
d to the views which the Wilson people 


igh to in 


Sul sequently 1 ve ed, and if anyone c 
committee he will find that I 


ares en 








the record vote in my 
») take the rate-making power away from the Interstate 
( rce Commission and vest it in the President. Then, 
ds, when I mad ech in this Chamber on the 18th 


Spe 
took 


February, 1918, I very advaneed ground, in as 


language as 1 could form and in as strong argument 
ld fashion, diametrically opposite to what the Wilson 
the other packers wited, so far ; [ have informa- 
_ 
l a i 
h 
at they say of my relationship to the packers wh 
diametrically hing they wanted don 


1e very reques time; and that is 


he Federal official bod: 
establishes my relations with the packers of Chicago. 


rs, I do not believe, after a Senator in honest fashion 





an 
as an 


cood faith makes charges like those made by me in th 
the United States, that he ought to be hounded by any- 


hose charges made on his responsibility as a Senator. 
charge that the Federal Trade Commission was g 

They say ‘‘ the charges made against the Feder: 
1 Watson.” Senators will bear in 
that IL made no charge against the 
They will remember that I stated 
at all, that the members of the 





ission by Sen 
and will remember 


’ 1 ‘ . . 
i rade Commission. 


{ 








lly, if they remember it 


‘rade Commission and the great body of their em 
ere not either anarchists or socialists, and that the 


pplied to those I specifically named applied to them 


the men in their employment. I specifically picked 
en whose names I gave, in order that all the e 
tederal Trade Commission might not rest under this in 
| yet because L was specific l am to be ha ed 

th something years old and with somethi that has no 
hatever to the question at 
uch better it would have been if 
challenge Senator WATSON to 
serlions be true, these men 


ission.” 


mployees 








issue 

the commission had 

prove his is. 
not fit to be ed 

Why did they not proceed 

to obseure the issue by charg 

foundation in fact and which 
3 of argument against the charge I have made 

to the protestations I have uttered? 

tors, that is all there is to this proposition. The true 

ition of the Federal Trade Commission will be obtained | 


assertion 
are empl aS 
ishion instead of trying 
hings that have no 


basi 
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ve mad 


If the charges I ha I 
will ove ‘ir truthfulness, 


false, the thing they s 


trial of these charges. 
true, no amount of mud slinging 
If the charges I have made be 


D til 








about me personally can have no possible bearing on the is 
involved. Therefore, as a Senator standing on this floor a 
serting my rights, all I ask is fair treatment and dea 
by the Federal Trade Co l, | L hav r to 
demand, and by y fellow Senators, who some day may | 
laced the s hl r I I 
my 
I Lk I yuld ed. I 
i ! ck 1 la M : 
Ne ) i i | } i ‘ ‘ 
l eved { 
} i . 7 3 I | 
) er, ‘ Th : 
b Lili uc ) se all tl Do 
purp ~ them from « 
\J POW si NI i nt, does 
i i ‘ ll ‘ \ 
il 1 M ndem l 
\] oe é »> then Sr 
‘ Repr I \I { Misso 
‘Iemt it Vlemb« 3 “4 
\ Us] ‘ 
i WATSON, hi 
ru Yr into ul h red ¢ 
LOnsS \ il . 0 ‘ NCLILULIVE id ( 
( ed ; repres atiy i 
l rm 
} j } 0 showin F ee 
) ind « i ' Ose ho | ‘ } 
» hi ure to dis } t 3; dead Lie ( 
It is ‘ 
lL have a jus spicio! i ughter 
Mr. GRONNA Mr. Pres 
The PRESIDING OFFICE! Mit \ 
Does he Senator ine ’ , — es 
North Dakota? 
Mr. WATSON, I yie 
Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, | rink s generally kno 
that on the floor of this body und when I was a Member ol 
the other House I i O1 iriou ceasions taken the oppor- 
tunity of eriticizing the industry to he Senator trom 
| il \ } KCl i> 
I now des to say to the Senator n Indiana and to th 
other Memb of tl be it for n na month during 
he | ession of ¢ CSS ! for more than a month during 
thie prese session the ¢ piireat ol \gl ure and Forest 
of which L happen to have the honor of being chairman, hav 
examined and considered decun which have been ta 
from the files of the packe i ! 1 and 
no time has it been charged e Senator from Indiana 
as done anything to ’ i 
ould reflect upon h 


made as: | af : | f Spe 
rom Indiana. 

Mr. WATSON, i! 
Nort! 
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Senator 1 
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most vigoro 





istie tendencies of At this purt ! hye 
we are threatened \ 1 a coal st : 
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threatened with a uriversal strike of all labor, when off yonder 
in the distance, like a great, ominous cloud hovers the threat 
of a railroad strike, and when there is actually in progress a 
steel it occurred to me that now the time to sort 
out the socialist from the man who believes in American citi- 
zenship, in constitutional government, and in dealing with the 
great problems that confront and perplex us as a people in a 
sane and fashion. My firm belief is that the great body 
of American labor everywhere, wheresoever employed, is abso- 


twill in 
Strike, is 


sober 


lutely honest and absolutely patriotic; but there is the walking 
delegate, there is the socialist, there is the anarchist, there 
is the Bolshevist, there is the man who would overturn all of 
these institutions, built up at such great sacrifice, and convert 


soviet. Against that I direct 
n that course so long as I 


Russian 
to continue j 


into a 
intend 


this Government 
my face, and I 
remain in this body. 

I have no other ambition except to serve as a Senator of and 
for my people, and while I am a Member here I propose to 
hit socialism and anarchy whenever and wherever these hydra- 


headed monsters raise themselves, and no mud slinging ean 
deter me from that course. 
TREATY OF PEACE WITH GERMANY 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole and in open execu- 
tive session, resumed the consideration of the treaty of peace 
with Germany. 

RECESS 

Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate take a recess until 12 
@ clock to-morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 o'clock and 25 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, October 24, 


12 o’clock meridian. 


W119, at 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Crrurspay, October 23, 1919. 


12 o'clock noon. 


N. Couden, 


The House met at 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry 
lewing prayer: 

Be graciously near to us, Almighty God our Heavenly Father, 
as we thus pursue the journey of life through another day. 
Quicken our perceptions, broaden our views, uphold, sustain 
and guide us in all the duties Thou hast laid upon us, that we 
may prove ourselves worthy of such preferment. In the spirit 
ef the Lord Jesus Christ. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 


prov ed. 


bD. D., offered the fol- 


IIAZING IN THE NAVAL ACADEMY. 
Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 


publish in the Recorp the reply made by the Secretary of the 
Navy and the Superintendent of the Naval Academy to House 
resolution 326, introduced by my colleague from Pennsylvania, 
Mr. Ketity. Inasmuch as this information will be useful to 
many Members who have made similar inquiries, I make this 
request. I have consulted with my colleague, Mr. Kerry, and 
he is satisfied 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to publish in the Recorp the response of the 
Secretary of the Navy and the Superintendent of the Naval 
Academy to Llouse resolution 326, as stated. Is there objection? 

Chere ! objection 

| ( ! xvas follows: 

THE SECRETARY OF THE Navy, 
Washington, October 17, 1919. 
ld i . 
NSE f iffairs Committee, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Ds Mr. CHAIRMA Replying to your letter inclosing resolution 
intre i | Representative KELLY of Pennsylvania, H. R. 326, the 
matter w t ight to the attention of Admiral Scales, superintendent 
of the acade nd IL am inclosing you herewith his letter and accom- 
panying di requested in said resolution, 

ws ' ours, JOSEPHUS DANIELS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
October 8, 1919. 

Res i, That the Secretary of the Navy be directed to furnish to 
the Hoi he following information: 

(1) Whether or not published accounts of the recent attempted 
suicide of two midshipmen in attendance at the United States Naval 


Academy at Annapolis are true, and if true, complete details in connec- 


tion therewith. 

(2) The extent of “ hazing’ in the Naval Academy, and the prac- 
tices pursued in such hazing. 

(3) The number of midshipmen who have resigned from the Academy 
during the past year and the reason therefor, 
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Unirep States Navan Acap 
{unapolis, Md., Octobe, 

My Dear Mr. Secrerary: Replying to your letter of the 101 
ber, inclosing one from Representative M. CLype KELLY of Pey,; 
I have to inform you as follows: ; 

1. Midshipman Philip H. Seltzer, of Pennsylvania, att mpted 
mit suicide on Sunday, the Sth of October. He cut hims 
pocket knife and drank a quantity of ink. The Permanent M, 
amining Board states that he was suffering from phychosis. 
pressive, and that the underlying neuropathy existed prior 
to the Naval Academy. Midshipman Seltzer has stated ex; 
his act was not due in any manner to hazing or running. 
his statements is attached hereto. 

Midshipman Henry Clay Wetherstine drank a small quantit 
on Tuesday, October 7. It is not believed that this was a bo 
tempt upon his life, and there is lack of anything to base the | 
it was due to any ill treatment of any kind. He has made ¢ 
statement that it was not due to hazing or running A <« 
statement is also attached. These are the only two rep 
on the part cf midshipmen to attempt suicide. 

2. Since the occurrences noted above, every effort possibl 
made to ascertain the extent of hazing practices at the a 
eral letters have been received which have alleged that 
tices existed. Not in one of these cases has anything be: 
in the nature of a clue to assist the superintendent in 
true state of affairs. No one has given any names, any 
facts, or stated any definite form that this alleged hazing | 
The superintendent has examined closely into every complaint, 


rte 
ries 





} 
aeter? 








how indefinite, and has found not one bit of evidence to 
hazing exists at the Naval Academy. Ile has from the ad 
Midshipmen Seltzer and Wetherstine been led to believe t} 
form of running does exist, but neither Seltzer nor Weth 
anyone else will disclose a single name, date, or definit: 
superintendent reiterates his absolute disapproval of and a) 


any form of hazing or running, no matter how mild, and a 
that he has used and will use every possible means to bring an 
to punishment. 

3. The answer as to the number of resignations during th 
and the reasons therefor is appended. The reasons given 
pendix are those stated on the face of the resignation, whi 
lieved to be in no sense exhaustive, but to state the write: 
state of mind. It is believed that the reasons may mi! 
follows: First, the signing of the armistice took away th 
to remain in the naval service, as the necessity for them to 
part in the war ceased with the armistice; second, after a short 1 
many midshipmen realize that they are not suited to a naval cat 
very sensibly wish to resign; third, many find the course of 
drills, the athletics, and the necessary discipline harder than 
pected and not suited to their inclinations; fourth, the fact 
papers have so widely advertised of late the high cost of livi! 
difficulty a naval officer has to live upon his pay, creates a 
unrest among the midshipmen, and leads them to ask why th 
undergo a four-year course of strenuous training to gain in 
position with not enough pay to meet their necessities; fifth, 
unknown reason a rumor has lately persisted among the mid 
that Congress intended to pass an act which would require 
remain in the service for at least 20 years after graduatio 
stories that many naval officers have desired to resign and 
do so have affected some midshipmen with a desire to leave 
Academy before graduation ; seventh, there is a spirit of unr 
Naval Academy with no adequate underlying foundation, just 
is in the rest of the country, and the “ release fever,” which sw 
both the Army and Navy immediately after the close of the w | ] 
a marked effect upon the regiment of midshipmen, 

Very respectfully, 


be su 


A. . § 
JOSEPHUS DANIELS, 
Secretary of the Navy, 
Navy Depariment, Washington, D. 
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STATES NAVAL Hospi 
Annapolis, Md., Octobe) 
Midshipman Philip H. Seltzer, fourth class. 
of midshipmen. 

officer and superintendent, 


UNITED 


From: 
To: Commandant 
Via: Commanding 

Academy. 
Subject: Statement requested. 

1. In compliance with verbal orders, I hereby submit the 
requested concerning the act which I committed on the alt n ¢ 
October 5, 1919. : 

2. At about 4.30 p. m. on the afternoon of October 5, 191°) 
tempted to end my life while in my room, aided with a jack 
and a small bottle of iodine. 

8. When I came in I did not like the service very much 
I got along all right in drills until about one week ago, when t 
classmen came back. After that I was pretty far behind in ev 
and I just couldn’t keep up with my work, I then began broo 
my grades in class, and this led to discouragement and wor! 
hazed a little. 

. As soon as the academic year begun our rooms wé 
Although my roommate was a pretty nice sort of a chap, whom 
I still was troubled, worried, and despondent, for the reas 
feared I would bilge, and did not have the courage to face th« 
of my people back home if I were dismissed. PH 

wk 


United Sta 


[ist indorsement.] 
UNITED STATES NAVAL IIOSPI' 
Annapolis, Md., October 


4 


Commandant of midshipmen, 
Via: Superintendent, 


1. Forwarded. JAMES G. ! 


Unirep Srates NavAL Hospital 
Annapolis, Md., Octobe) 
From: Midshipman Philip H. Seltzer, fourth class. 
To: Commandant of Midshipmen, via aide to commandant. 


Subject: Additional statement re attempted suicide. ' : 


1. As I said in my former statement, I was behind in everyt ae T was 
was worried and discouraged, and was anxious to get out becaus 
behind in everything, studies and drills. 
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reg to hazing, added a little, but if it had not been for the I In’t want to come to the Aca l i 
ut udies, the little hazing would not have caused to do it ‘ I but my father did I ( t it fro ] g 

izing was not real hazing but just running. Some uppe1 men through the summer, not to disapp my father 

nto my room and made me stand attention I alwa id this | { When the academic year epened 1 xx lin 

hey made me. They asked me questions such as “ Where are y¢ he atmesphere of the whole place. 

“What is your name?” “ How old are you?” etc., but none that [ was not subjected to any hazing [I was run, li 
t want to answer. It wasn’t really hazing. ! than others of my class. such as standing a ttenti a 
don’t know the names of the upper classmen it I might know fallin answering questions, et« It wasn’t the ur I 4 

them a (Signed) Pr. If. Set EI I I uldn’t stand the whole place. I could never get 

le it hard. I asked my father to let me resi 
UNItrep STatres Nay HOSPITA et I thought I could never get along he tt 
Annapolis, Md., Oetober 9, 1919 d I wanted to get out I don’t blan it 
Midshipman If. C. Wetherstine, fourth class, United St N al particular thin; 
mmandant of Midshipm via aide to commandant. was no immediat ason or p la | ’ 
Statement in regard to attempted suicide irin Nothing unusual had ha ened just t 
rank the iodine hurried and without thinking. on the impuls tt back from drill and w d ) ¢ dad dep 
ment [I didn’t stop to pour it out. but just grabb« the hott t1 el do it 
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Fourth class i 
( > I 
2 6 Volut ‘ (} 
i fied, r t 2 ist ! ‘ lisli 
t ts well tl ‘ \ 
Phy i disqualified, required to ré for the rvic tl mid 
Vo ta ; dislike for service. (Emil 1 tl re mation was due to | 
where merely dislike for the service was given recount of his it 
v as those ease where, in addition to disli ine 5 dl t 
l the service, the midshipman stated that his resig to ¢ Arr mo 
nation was due to his physical condition or on account I , irs nsatisi Ol 
of his inability to cope with the course, or because l \ ! ra 
i desired to begin or resume college studies, or to at 
‘ Arn for more active service.) ! and phys nd 
1 Recommended to dismissed, but resign n wa 1 \ i ; stat he h i ! 
cepted ihe ignme! 
Required to resign: deficient in studi nsideration four i 
Re mmended to be dismissed, but resigi ow! 
cepted for the “ good of the servie { Voluntar p ical 
1 Voluntary: dissatisfied. Volunta resig i ‘ 1 
back 
18 Volunts ip} ny 
( ) AS: l Voluntar sougl pp ! y 
} vho ] red t hir t 
; = | disqualified ; required to resi 1 Vo : 
1 Volun \ physically disqualified requested | : aateen : “ae 4 
sion to resig tar * oe oO tt ( < 
1 Voluntary; dislike for service. (Ismbracing all t . to. athens -oalies 
cases where mers ly dislike for the serv ice was sive n, 1 Voluntary I ipable of nti 
s well as those cases where, in addition to dislike 1 \ wore coiaaniheds Senne a 
for the service, the midshipman stated that his resi ; 
nation wa due to his physical condition or on \ tetas diniedaneiainaill ; 
ecount of his inability to cope with the course, or | . itted” indicat ware : 
because he desired to begin or resume colicge studies Sek aueaniiemne can chee @iatus 
or to enter Army for more active service.) ment (Tw ) at e ta n ( ‘ nd 
1 Voluntary; dissatisfied; father wanted him to ent 1 Voluntary: states resignatic a fat 
_ business with him. ; ; ‘ ; that he leave the servi Fu 
1 Voluntary; dislike for service ; submitted statement that gett eee Sane th le : 
resignation is not due to “ discipline, new régime, or regin nt. { ceptar pend ) 
morals of the regiment.” (Acceptance pending.) © Voluntar lislil for service ¢ 
= du to | I ‘ ‘ 
. t th Nava \ lem ‘ p 
THIRD CLASS. 
1 Voluntary; “ dissatisfied with life at academy * * *; 1 74 
Missatisfaction is aot result of any disagreeabl Fi i" 3 
treatment at academy, for as a fourth classman | 
* * * T was not hazed or run.” 60 tequired to reé nm; ¢ ient ir li 
3 Required to resign; physically disqualified. (Accept 2 Voluntary; desired to purs I prof n 
ance of one pending.) 1 Voluntary; ut tory ! d. 


















































SIONAL 


CONGRES 


all 


those 
was given, 


(Embracing 
dislike for the service 
where, in addition to dislike 
the service, the midshipman stated that his 
resignation was due to physical condition, or on 
count of his inability to cope with the course, or 
use he desired to begin or resume college studies 
to enter Army for more active service.) 
resign; physically disqualified. 
unsatisfactory in studies or considered 
continuing. 
needed at 
physical disability. 
tendered resignation bex 
(turned back for hazing) ; 
of service.” 
himself 
service 
not known 
requested him to 
wishes, 


itary; dislike for service. 
es where merely 


well as those cases 
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luntary ; 
capable of 
Voluntary ; 
Voluntary ; 
Voluntary ; 
turned back 
Lrecepted tor 
voluntary; considered 
uited for the 
Voluntary; but re: 
Voluntary; parents 
tered against their 
Voluntary; no reason given, 
statement in which he states 
to hazing, food conditions, or 
(Acceptance pending.) 
Voluntary; resigned ecause he wa 1ot 
third class. 
Voluntary ; 
bracing 


home. 
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food conditions, ) 
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eS ke servi entered at 


‘ dissatisfied. 


had used unfair means on entrance exam 


eX 
ing, 


unable to keep up with ‘ rigidness and 
N. A.”’; but resignation not due to haz 
immoral treatment (Acceptance 


THE SENATE. 


by Mr. Dudley, 
announced that the Senate had passed with 

the following title, in which the concurrence 
House Representatives was requested: 

H. R. 3148. An act to provide for further educational facili- 
ties by authorizing the Secretary War to sell at reduced 
rates certain machine tools not in use for Government purposes 
to technical, and publie schools and universities, other 
recog ational institutions, and for other purposes, 


MESSAGE FROM 


enrolling 
amendments 
of the 


A the Senate, its 
«lerk, 


bill of 


essice 


from 


ot 
of 


trade, 
nized 
Inessagce 
following titles, in which the concurrence of 
entatives was requested : 

An act the allotment 
Tribe, for tribal funds, 
and 
An 


{ 
ol 


edu 
‘The 
the 
Repres 
oo. 
Grow 
purposes ; 
s 3 


3037 
fer 


6! the House 


‘. . 


the 
other 


of lands of 
and for 


to provide for 
the distribution of 


‘etary of War 
motor-propelled vehicles 
Agriculture, Post 
Treasury Depart- 
and certain other 
and for 


act authorize the Sec: to trans- 
charge certain surplus 
and motor equipment to the Department of 
Office Department, Navy Department, and 
nt for f the Public Health Service, 
surplus property to the Department of Agriculture, 
other 
The message announced that the Senate had insisted 
mendments to the bill (H. R. 9205) making appro- 

supply deficiencies in appropriations for the fiscal 

ig June 80, 1920, and prior years, and for other pur- 

igreed to by the House of Representatives, had agreed 

»asked by the House on the disagreeing votes of 
th and had appointed Mr. WarrEN, Mr. 
{ oop as the conferees on the part of the 


free 


mie the use 0 
purposes. 


AiSo 
le 


ereon, 


tl NDERW 


‘ the Senate had passed with 

bill (H. R. 9782) to regulate further the entry 
the Unite ted Sts ites, in which,th concurrence of 
Repr tives Ww requested. 


ul compat gen that 


as 
ERAL I 


er, I 


t reading, a 


ANDS IN UTAH, 


' 
cLis ASK CO Oo 


nsent 1 
from the 


unanimor 
joint memorial 
Utah, passed at a special session 

the question title to mineral lands 
under the enabling act approved July 16, 


of 
State 
189-4. 

The SP! 
consent 
Legislature 

There was ho 


MAKER. The gentleman from Utah asks unanimous 
print in the Recorp certain resolutions passed by the 
l of Utah. Is there objection? 


ot the State 
jection. 


disturbances, | 


to | 


parents’ | 


pend. | 


also announced that the Senate had passed bills | 


office, 
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The memorial referred to is as follows: 


STATE OF UTAN, EXECUTIVE Departyy 
SECRETARY OF STATH's 
This is to certify that the document hereto attached 
of senate joint memorial No. 1, passed by the Legislature of t 
of Utah at a special session convened on the 29th day of Sept 
adjourned on the 6th day of October, 1919, petitioning th 
of the United States to pass necessary legislation to determing 
tion of title to mineral lands included in sections 
granted to the State under the enabling act, approved 
and for other purposes, the same now upp 


is a 


of p 
Tn 
as ars of rr 
whereof I have hereunto set 
the State of Utah at Salt Li 
October, 1919, 


my hand and 
ike City, in | 


In witness 
eat seal 
h day of 


[ SEAL. ] 


gr of 
17t 

LIARDEN Bren 

Seeretai 

By JERROLD R. Let 


ate joint memorial 1 


Petitioning the Congress of the 
lation to determine the question of 
sections of public lands granted to 
approved July 16, 1894, and entitled to enal 
Utah to form a constitution and State government and 


into the Union on an equal footing with the original 


To the Senate and House of Represent the t 
Congress assembled: 


Your memorialists, the governor an 
Utah, respectfully represent that: 
Whereas the United States, by 
1894, entitled “An act to enable the people of Utah t 
tution and State government and be admitted into the | 
equal footing with the original States,” granted to the S 
for the support of common certain 
in said State, to wit, sections and 36, and 
in lieu thereof where said or any part 
township were unavailable; and 

Whereas in said same act it was provided 
were to be granted to the State upon its admission 
the purpose of constructing public buildings and for 
agricultural college, and for the purpose of building 
reservoirs for irrigating purposes, and for the establi 
tenance of an insane asylum, and for the establishment 
nance of a school of mines, and for the establishment and 
of a deaf and dumb asylum, and for the establishment and 
of a reform school, and for the establishment of a Stat« 
and for the establishment and maintenance of an instil 
blind, and for a miners’ hospital for disabled miners: an 

Where the State of Utah has sold and disposed of la 
said lands so granted by the United States under the im 
with the understanding that it had full title thereto reg 
whether said lands were mineral or otherwise; and 

Whereas said grantees purchased said lands under the 
and understanding that the title in said lands was in the St 

Whereas it was the understanding and impression of th 
officers dealing with said lands, and of the State of Utah 
lands were granted by said enabling act to the State of Ut 
mineral rights included; and 

Whereas the Supreme Court of the United States, 
United States against Sweet, administrator of Sweet, 
school section granted, contained in the enabling act and 
section 6 of said act, was not intended to embrace the land 
be valuable for coal, and has further held that lands |} 
mineral at the time of the taking effect of said grant wer 
the United States; and 

Whereas said decision has worked 2 
who purchased school lands under the impression 
standing that they obtained full title from the State 

Whereas the State of Utah is unable to determine 
what lands were known to be mineral at the time of 
of said grant, and thus unable to determine just what 
State of Utah has title to and what it has not title to, and | 
assure purchasers or prospective purchasers as to the til 
lands; and 

Whereas lands which are now found to 
to be mineral lands upon investigation by 
rior, and which were included in the sections 
States to the State of Utah and sold by the State of 
for the purposes designated in the enabling act, are 
or attempted to be disposed of by the Department 
property of the United States; and 

Whereas in each case where said attempted 
the United States a contest between the State and the | 
or between a purchaser of the United States and the St 
a purchaser of the State and the United States. is ental! 

Whereas there have been a great many of such cont 
the present state of affairs a likelihood of many more 
nature will take place, leading to the unsettlement 
posed rights, and will tend to confusion; and 

Whereas the State of Utah unable to ‘termine in 
just exactly what land it owns, and therefore wh it may 
great detriment of the common-school funds and the purpose 
said lands were granted; and 

Whereas it is deemed that said state of affairs 
proper legislation of Congress: Now, therefore 

The governor and the Legislature of the State 
petition that necessary legislation be enacted by 
United States whereby it may be determined what 
the enabling act to the State of Utah for the purposs 
tioned belong to the State of Ut: th, and that some 
nethod be instituted for determining without contest in ea 

© what lands sold by the State to purchasers really 
tid purchasers or belong to the United States. 


Passed October 4, 1919. 
Approved October 8, 1919. 
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1919. 


tend nry 


unanimous 
there objection ? 


EXTENSION OF 


Mr. FOCHT. 


Mr. Speaker, I 
remarks in the Recorp. 
The SPEAKER. The 
consent to extend 


There was no objection. 


CONTESTED-ELECTION CASI 


The SPEAKER. 


Maine [Mr. Goopary]. 


Mr. WALSH. 


volving some 


i 


discussion. 
no quorum 

The SPEAKER. The 
the point of order that there is no quorum present. 
there is not. 


Mr. WALSH. 


Mr. Speaker, this is an 
of the highest 
think there ought to be a 


Mr. Speaker, I move a call 


REMARKS 


gentleman 


The Chair 


privileges of 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—HOUSE. 





LEAGUE OF 


ask unanimous consent to ex 


from 


his remarks in 


rAGUE AGAINS' 


recognizes the 


j 


larger attendance 
‘Therefore 1 make the point of order that there is 
present. 


A eall of the House was ordered. 


The Clerk 
to answer 


Ackerman 


Andrews, Mad 


Anthony 
Barkley 
Bell 
Henson 
Boies 
Booher 
Brand 
Britten 
Br 
Burdick 
burke 
{ 
‘ 
‘ 


antrill 








Clark, Fla, 
Copley 
ostello 
Cramton 


Cullen 
Davis, Minn, 
Dempsey 
Dent 
Donovan 
Dooling 
Drane 
Mapan 
Kagle 


Ellsworth 
Emerson 
Ferris 
ess 
Fields 
Fordney 
rear 


The SPEAKER. 


rumbaugh 


ampbh« ll, Kans 


alled the roll, and the 
to their names: 


Fuller, M 
Gandy 

Ganly 
Garner 
Garrett 
Godwin, N. «, 
Goldfogle 
Goodwin, Ark 
Goody koontz 
Gould 
Graham, Pa, 
Graham, Ill. 
Greene, Vt. 
Hamill 
Haskell 
Heflin 
Hersman 
Hicks 

Hill 

Howard 
Hulings 
Ireland 
Jefferis 
Johnson, Ky. 
Johnson, Miss. 


Johnson, 8S. Dak. 


Johnston, N. Y. 
Kahn 

Kelley, Mich, 
Kendall 
Kennedy, Iowa 
Kiess 
Kinecheloe 
Kreider 
LaGuardia 
Langley 


Lee, Ga 
Little 
MeClintic 
Met'rtloch 
McKiniry 
McKinley 
McLane 


McLaughlin, Nelr. 


Maher 
Mann, Ill. 
Moon 
Moore, Pa 
Moores, Ind 
Mott 

Mudd 
Newton, Mo 
Nicholls, 8. ¢. 
Nichols, Mic} 
Nolan 
©’Connor 
Ogden 


Parker 
Pell 
Peters 


Phelan 
Porter 
Pou 


RKainey, Ilenry T, 


Rainey, John W. 
Randall, « ali: 
Reed, N. Y 
Riddick 
Riordan 
Robinson, N.C, 
Robsion, Ky. 
Rodenberg 


swered to their names, a quorum. 


Mr. WALSH. 


Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with further 


proceedings under the eall. 
‘The motion was agreed to. 
‘The doors were opened. 


Mr. GOODALL. 
on Eleetions No. 


debate be 


EET] have control of 2 hours, 


Luce] 


chusett 


conclusior 


t 


LUcE] 


yield time to the contestant. 


The SPEAKER. 


three-quarters of that time 


that at the end of that time the previous question shall be con- 
sidered as ordered on the resolution of the committee and on 
one substitute to be offered by the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
OVERSTREET] and one to be offered by the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Luce]; and further, that the chairman of the 


ites, one to be offered by the gentleman from Georgia 
OVERSTREET] and one by the gentleman from Massachusetts 
; and that the chairman of the committee be permitted to | 


following 


hours and 


[Mr. OVERSTREET], 
Massachusetts [Mr. 


NATIONS. 


Pennsy lvania asks 
the Recorp is 


FITZGERALD. 
gentleman fron 
important matter, in 


the House, and 
here to hear the 


gentleman from Massachusetts make 
Evidently 
of the House. 


Members failed 


Rouse 
Rowan 
Sabath 
Saunders, Va 
Schall 

Seully 

Sells 

Siegel 
Sinclai 
Sisson 
Smith, Il 
Smith, N. \ 
Smithwick 
Snyder 
Steele 
Steenerson 
Stephens, Miss 
Stevenson 
Sullivan 
Sumners, Tey 
Swope 
Taylor, Ark 
faylor, Tenn 
‘Thomas 
Tineuer 

I pshaw 
Vare 

Vinson 
Wheeler 
Wingo 

Wise 
Woodvard 
Zihiman 


Two hundred and ninety Members have an- 


Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Committee 
2, T call up the contested-election case of Tague 
versus Fitzgerald, and pending that I desire 
rangement upon time for debate. 
confined in time to four 
chairman of the committee have control of 1 hour and 45 min- 
utes of that time, that the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Over- 
and the gentleman from Massa- 
have control of 45 minutes; that at the 
1 of debate the previous question shall be considered 
ordered on the resolution of the committee and two substi- 
[Mr. 
Mr. 


to make an ar- 
I ask unanimous consent 
a half, that 


The gentleman from Maine, chairman of 
the Committee on Elections No. 2, calls up the contested-election 
case of Tague versus Fitzgerald, and asks unanimous consent 
that there be four hours and a half of debate, one hour 
to be controlled 
hours by the gentleman from Georgia 
ininutes by the gentleman from 


by himself, 





| committee as to the fact that there was a wholesale 


| the entire 


—— ee 


that 
the 


common 


and 


45 
Luce]; 








committee shall be permitted to yield time to the contestant. 
is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GOODALL. Mr. Speaker, your committee has held 1 
meetings and carefully studied the voluminous testimony taken 
in Boston before notaries public given by sworn witnesses it 
the contested-election case of Tague against Fitzgeraid. ‘This 
testimony gave overwhelming evidence of the illegal registration 
of voters in ward 5 in Boston, particularly in precincts 4, 5, an 
9. The contestee introduced no evidence to refute these charges 
It is the opinion of seven out of nine of the committee that In 
order to punish the perpetrators of this fraud that the cor 
testee, Mr. Fitzgerald, should be unseated. ‘The gentleman from 
Massachusetts |[Mr. Luce] agrees with the majority of you! 

| illegal 
registration in that ward, but does not agree as to the propet 
remedy. ‘The other six of your committee are of the opinion 
that on aeccount of this illegal registration in these precincts 
vote of precincts 4, 8, and 9 of ward 5 should be 


thrown out, for which action there are innumerable precedents 
in the reports of contested congressional election cases. The 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Luce] favors a new elee- 
tion. ‘This, in the opinion of the majority of your committee, 


would be very unfair and unjust to the contestant, inasmuch as 
the principal fraud and illegal registration claimed existed pri 
marily in these three precincts, and so far as the evidence shows 
the vote of the remainder of the congressional district remained 
apparently pure. Provided, however, that there should be a 
new election, it is but fair to presume that Mr. Martin Lomasney, 
the so-called political boss of ward 5 in Boston, would pursue his 
usual illegal practices, which have admittedly been in vogue 
for 20 or more years; in fact, he has been at this game for so 
long that it has practically become a habit. “A leopard can not 
change his spots.”” The minority views claim that the contest- 
ant, Mr. Tague, does not come into court with clean hands, in- 
asmuch as he was formerly elected to Congress under these 
illegal practices, and so received the benefit of them. I contend 
that he did not receive any benefit from these illegal practices 
in his prior election, for if all of the ballots in ward 5 had been 
thrown out, he would still have had a plurality of about 2,000. 
In the present case the ballots cast in ward 5, on the face of the 
returns, showed that the contestee, Mr. Fitzgerald, was elected 
by a plurality of less than the ballots of these three precincts, 
and consequently he benefited by this illegal registration. 
Therefore the two cases are not parallel. 

It is the opinion of the majority of your committee that th« 
contestee, Mr. Fitzgerald, be unseated, and that the contestant 
Mr. Tague, be seated, thus teaching Mr. Lomasney and his will- 
ing tools, while they have been able to put this fraud over the 
people of Boston for a good many years, that they can not ride 
Congress in the same manner. [Applause,] 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker 

Mr. GALLIVAN. May I ask how much time the 
used? 


The SPEAKER. 





rentlema 


Five minutes. The gentleman from Georgia 


|! is recognized for two hours. 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 
A moment ago when I was discussing this matter as to its dis- 
posal with the chairman of the committee I understood that Mr. 
LEHLBACH was to follow. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of ordei 
gentleman has not the floor. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. He is making a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. That is not a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. That is for the Chair to decide. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I wanted the House to un- 
derstand there was some misunderstanding. And I think the 
gentleman from New Jersey should be courteous enough to this 
side of the House to permit my statement to be macs 
honor, 

Mr. OVERSTREET. Mr. Speaker, in an ejectment suit at 
aw the plaintiff must recover on the strength of his 
own title and not upon the weakness of defendant's title. The 
contestant, Mr. Peter F. Tague, has attacked the title to the 
office now held by the contestee, Mr. Fitzgerald, and the law of 
the land and the precedents adopted by Congress cast upon Mr 
Tague the burden of proving the charges he has made in orde 
for you to unseat the contestee. 

Mr. Speaker, I confess I went into the investigation of this 
case with my mind inclined toward the side of the genial and 
affable gentleman, the contestant. We are all human beings. 
and none of us are perfect. I had heard the story from one 
Member and another of how the contestant had been defrauded 
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contestant side of the case before I had ever read the | stood after an examination of the ballots, when the committe: 
r given it : study. I repeat that when I undertook | gave Mr. Tague everything he claimed, contestee had a plurality 
stigate the merits of this controversy I was just a little | of 10 votes. To overcome these 10 votes so that contestant could 
judiced against the contestee, because no one had spoken | win it was only necessary to prove 11 cases of illegal registra- 
about his side of the question, and unconsciously I found | tion. 
eaning against him. Possibly some of you gentlemen Mr. BLANTON, Will the gentleman yield right there? Wil] 
ipreciate my position. You have served with Mr. Tague } the distinguished gentleman from Georgia yield for a question‘ 
Hiouse for the past four years You have learned to Mr. OVERSTREET. Certainly. 
him, as he has a cordial handshake and a pleasant smile Mr. BLANTON. If I understand the gentleman, Mr. Tague 
everyone, and I know you must have been impressed with | ran against Mr. Fitzgerald-in the Democratic primary and 
ry you heard concerning the wrongs he suffered at the | defeated? 
Mr. Fitzgerald and Martin Lomasney, the alleged politi- Mr. OVERSTREET. That is correct 


election, and unconsciously my mind had become inclined } and no stickers were found among the ballots. As the case 


Li 
5 in the city of Boston. I shall ask you to lay Mr. BLANTON. And that he did not abide by the deeisio: 
prejudice that may be resting on your minds ' the primary, and he then, after being defeated in the Dem 


nst the parties so deeply interested in the result | cratic primary, ran as an independent candidate and was 
nad ioliow me whi le I und erteé ike to show you } defeated 
conclusions set forth in the minority views} Mr. OVERSTREET, The gentleman from Texas is corres 
1d Mr. Jounston of New York. When you are | and now he brings his contest to this House. He comes befor 
pass on the title of the office of one of your fellow the House and says he is defrauded out of the election, and 1 
you are asked to discharge a very sacred and solemn | W' uld like to ask you gentlemen of the House if it is not usuall 
You should approach the trial of this case with the same | the case in a close election that charges of fraud and corrupt 
of responsibility at an impartial jury entertains when | are made? 
i submitted to it for its con Mr. SHERWOOD, Lio Ini S Le Wi Vir 
by in th ae ? 
in 1 LSé am ¢ ember of Mr. OVERSTREET. | ifty votes sibitl 
tions to which the eco: was referred aby questions, because I have carefully uciied thi 
trying to discharge my duty as a member by lev ascertaining the truth. 
easons that impelle ie 7 dissent I n the Mr. JOUUL. L would like to ask the gentleman from 
1e result of the primary contest in whik Ir 
ges are made b oO stant, but the com- ai ( win? In other words, what was the verdict 
evidence to sustain the charges of bribery, arty in the matter of votes? What was the difference? 
lation. The maioritv of the commit Mr. OVERSTREET. As I stated a few min 
t fr: <isted to such an ‘ague was defeated by 50 votes in the Democratic prima 
were authoriz to throw out tli Mr. JUUL. Will the gentleman ans’ her? 
that ward, which would give the Mr. OVERSTRERT. will try : 
I dissented fror lis view, and before Mr. JUUL. Did Mr. Tague allege fi 1 in the pri 
‘gument I shall endeavor to convince you | tion? 
Mr. OVE RSTREET. ss he alleged fraud in the 
the committee and also in his brief | but this committee did not undertake to find out wh 
hundred ballots ec for hit wit] was fraud in the primary or not. We went thorough! 
ihe questions of fraud in the election. The contestant 


ithout a cross, and if these 
would be more than enough of suc al- | that there wa iribery, coercion, intimidation, boss 
ontestee’s plurality. Under the laws of the |} fraud, but this committee f und that none of these ch: 
tis a vote for a candidate can not be | Sustained, except at a majority decided there wa 
: yoter makes a cross mark on the ballot opps- | evidence of colonization in ward 5 as to authorize the 
he person he intends to vote for. The con- | Out the three election precincts in war 
in the Democratic primary and ran as an | Mr. HUDSPETH Will the gent] 
He demanded a recount of the ballots Mr. OVERSTREET. Yes, sir. 
nm, and contends that owing to the ‘ Mr. HUDSPETH. I would like t k the gentlema 
; i have understood there we! ome voters th 


} i) 


was unable to have his name printed | Uon. x ‘ 
was forced to use stickers or pasters ell Tague Ss name correctly. ‘those vetes count 


as printed. Thes kers were mailed by : -u 
iends to the voters ¢ he district, with in- | ir. OVERSTRE ET. Yes; ever uch votes 
them; but when the election was ove mention was counted for Mr. Ts , whether his nam 
number of these ballots, with the nam rectly or incorre ‘tly spelle 
them, were without a cross, as required Mr. HARDY of Texas re IL still he did not have enough 
counted by the election officials. Mr. Mr. OVERSTREET. No; Mr. Tague still lacked a sufl 
son the fact that if these ballots which I | number of vetes to elect him after all these ballots were cou 
d in his favor he would be elected. | for him, as I have just explained. 
agreed that these contested ballots Mr. RICKETTS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentlema 
is, auld accordingly we sent for them. Mr. OVERSTREET. Yes. 
‘xamined these ballots, and every ballot Mr. RICKETTS. I understand the committee gave hi 
Tague, John F. Tague, William H. | benefit of these votes. But you gave it to him because ) 


Tt) 


hough it had no cross, as required by it was the intention of the voter to vote for him? 


if 


as counted for Mr. Tague. Mr. OVERSTREET. Exactly. 
that if the voter went to the trouble | Mr. RICKETTS. You did not give him any favor, but 
he ballot with Mr. Tague’s name on it, | tried to carry out the intention of the voter? 
did not have the cross, it clearly showed | Mr. OVERSTREET. Exactly so. We knew that w 
» voter was to vote for Mr, Tague, and, ; disregarding the election laws of the State of Massachu 
Mr, | but we thought we cae a right to see that the voters’ int¢ 
ut if the = tention could be ascertained. 


uch ballots was counted for 
raid 1 head by several votes. The | Was carried 0 
ent further than that. There were among the! Mr. VENABLE. oar. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
10 blank ballots that were not counted by the Mr. OVERSTREET. Yes. 
ior anyone. These ballots had on them the} Mr. VENABLE. I have read the report. IT have nol had i 
zgerald and the name of the Republican can- | opportunity to read the hearings. It seems that both the m 
Congress, but there was no cross opposite either of | jority and minority of the entire committee agreed on | 
hese names, and as it was mageeataine to aseertain for whom the | proposition that the gentleman has been discussing. 
vot intended to vote, these ballots were not counted for any- Mr. OVERSTREET. Yes. 
one, but, as I have stated, the committee counted these 10 blank Mr. VENABLE. After taking all the — that were 
ballots for Mr. Tague, for the reason the majority of the com- | 2nd resolving every doubt in favor of Mr. Tague, Mr. Fitzger 
mitiee contended there was a cross below the names on the | is still elected? 
ballot opposite a blank space, and the presumption was that at Mr. OVERSTREET. Yes, sir. 
one time stickers had been pasted on them and had dropped off,| Mr. VENABLE. The majority report, however, proce ds 
but there was no evidence before the committee to this effect, | on the theory—and that is the only basis of the majority Tre 


\ 
still al 












11%). 


ort—that there w: certain iilegal registration and voting 
n certain precinets, and a majority of the committee takes 
he view that the law requires that these precincts shall be 
isregarded altogether? 

Mr. OVERSTREET. Exactly. 

ir. VENABLE. And reached the conclusion that Mr. Tague 

elected by casting out these precincts? 

Mr. OVERSTREET. Yes, sir. 

Vir. VENABLE. So that it seems to me that the only mate- 

il questions in this case before the House are these: First, 

hat is the proof developed at the hearings, if any, that there 
illegal registration and voting? And second, if that is es- 

blished, what is the proper law to apply? 

Mr. OVERSTREET. T think the gentleman is stating the 

proposition correctly. 

Mr. VENABLE. I would like to ask another question for 
own benefit, because I think that is the thing that my own 
sion Will turn upon. What is the proof that there was 

legal registration and voting? 

Mr. OVERSTREET. Iam going to get to that directly. 

Mr. VENABLE. That is the only question at issue, in my 

epinion 

Mr. OVERSTRERT. TI did not intend to explain this matter 

ntil | got further on in my statement, but I will answer it 
t here if the gentleman desires. 

Mr. VENABLE I do not want to interfere with the order 
the gentleman's speech, but that is the only question in my 

mind 

Mr. OVERSTREET. You are exactly right. The charges 

imidation, vote buying, and coercion were not sustained. 

Vr. HARDY of Texas. How about registration? 

Mr. OVERSTREET. I am going to answer that question 

There were in ward 5 of the city of Boston, over 
22,000 male citizens on the Ist of April, 1918, six months before 
the election, yet but only 4,800 of these 22,000 possible voters 
were registered on election day in November. Could any 
stronger answer be made to Mr. Tague’s charge of coloniza- 
tion? All of the witnesses stated that they were listed and 
registered in ward 5 where they live, and nowhere else. 
Now, if these men lived there, intending that it was their 
domicile, they can not be listed elsewhere, and without listing 
them they would not be entitled to vote elsewhere. Every man 

ist have a domicile. It is undisputed that he has a right to 
oose his domicile. In the case of a man having more than 
one home, he has the right to select either place as his domicile. 
In the case of men moving from place to place, it is clearly 
their right to choose their domicile, and the question of 
domicile” is a question of intent. Contestant attacks the 
right of many persons to vote where listed and registered in 
ard 5, claiming that they have no legal domicile there. There 
not one ease of illegal registration conclusively proven. 
There was no proof that a single illegal vote was cast for 
Mitzgerald. The evidence shows that there are in ward 5 
creat many places where men live only for a short while, and 
vho move from place to place. There are many unfortunate 
nh who are compelled by force of circumstances to live in 
ap places and to move about continually, but such men un- 
doubtedly have the right to a domicile and the right to vote. 
lhese men can not be disfranchised because they happen to live 
in : different house or on a different street on election day than 
they did at the time they were listed by the police. In Boston, 
in order to vote, men must be listed where they reside the 1st 








from such residence if qualified and registered. All of the wit- 
esses state that they were listed and registered in ward 5 

(| nowhere else, as I have previously stated. 

Mr. VENABLE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for 
another question ? 

Mr. OVERSTREET. Yes, sir. 

Mr. VENABLE. T understand from the genileman’s report 
that this district lies in the business part of the city of Boston ? 

Mr. OVERSTREET. Yes, sir. 

Mr. VENABLE. The gentleman says in his report that there 
are a good many men in the city of Boston who resided at one 
time in this distriet whose work carries them into different 
places? 

Mr. OVERSTREET. One minute. please. Mr. Speaker, do 
these interruptions come out of my time? 

The SPEAKER, The Chair ought to state to the gentleman 
that if he yields any time, he yields his own time. 

Mr, OVERSTREET. I want to answer all questions, but I 
desire to conserve my time as much as possible. Will the gen- 
tleman please make his questions short? 

Mr. VENABLE. The gentleman contends that these men, be- 
cause of the registration laws of Boston, because their work 
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carries them around to different parts of the city or the sur- 
rounding country, must locate some place as their domicile i: 
order to have their names turned in and in order to qualify to 
vote under ithe Massachusetts statute? 

Mr. OVERSTREET. You ave correct. 

Mr. VENABLE. Is there any proof as to these men who have 
their names given out as voting in those places for fraudulet 
purposes? Is the proof there? I am assuming that it mey be 
necessary under the statutes of Massachusetts for a man 


| have had a place as his permanent domicile for voting purposes, 


day of April. If they are so listed, they have a right to vote | 





although his business necessitated his being elsewhere. Is ther 
any proof that any of these men had their names given out 
being domiciled at these various boarding houses and hotel; 
with the fraudulent purpose to vote in that district, when, as a 
matter of fact, they were domiciled for voting purposes elsewhere 
and entitled to vote somewhere else, and hence not entitled to v 
in this particular precinct? 

Mr. OVERSTREET. I will answer the gentleman’s question 
I want to say this, however, that I will be glad to answer all 
questions if I can, provided it does not take up too much time, 
but I have got to hurry along, as all my time has nearly ¢ 
pired. I will state to the gentleman that the majority of t 
committee is of the opinion that a number of the voters in thi 
election were fraudulently registered, and that they were ho 
bona fide residents of the district in which they voted. 1 
sire to state, however, that I differ with the majority of 1! 
committee on this point, because I do not think that the allega 
tions of fraudulent registration, as made by Mr. Tague, hi: 
been proven. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I should like to ask the geutlemat 
question. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OVERSTREET. Yes. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Does not the evidence show that tl 
name of each one of these men registered from these precinct 
was given to the police officer who came around for that 
purpose? 

Mr. OVERSTREET. I was going to refer to that. Here 
what the record shows. Under the Massachusetts law, whi 
you have registered one time, you are registered for all time 
provided you keep your taxes paid, and are properly listed 01 
the Ist day of April each year. The record shows that thes 
men had given their names to the listing officers, as was re- 
quired by the Massachusetts law, and their names were on the 
registration list. Some of these men have been voting for sev 
eral years from the same place. When Mr. Tague was first 
elected to Congress some of these same men whom he is en- 
deavoring to disfranchise supported him. 

Mr. Lomasney, referred to as “ Boss Lomasney,’ was Mr. 
Tague’s strongest supporter at that time, but afterwards he 
saw fit to support Mr. Fitzgerald, and Mr. Tague now charges 
that he is a corrupt politician. I take the position that all 
these men whom Mr. Tague is endeavoring to disfranchise had 
the right to vote under the evidence before our committee. 
They were citizens of Boston. They were regularly registered 
as required by law. They had not voted at any other election 
precinct, and proof before the committee utterly failed, in my 
opinion, to show that there was fraudulent registration. 

Mr. JUUL. Mr. Speaker, wil! the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OVERSTREET. I do not think I can, as I have not the 
time. 

Mr. JUUL. I will make it very brief. I want to ask tl 
gentleman 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OVERSTREET. Just for a minute. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. I suggest to the gentleman from Illinois 
that I am going to talk for a half hour, and he can ask me and J 
will answer his question. 

Mr. JUUL. All right. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Was it shown that any of these gentlemen 
were not qualified voters or American citizens? 

Mr. OVERSTREET. No, sir. On the other hand 

Mr. RANDALL of Wisconsin. What does the evidence sho 
as to the residence of the contestant and contestee? Do they 
both live in the district? 

Mr. OVERSTREET. The evidence is that the contestee live 
in an adjoining district. 

Mr. RANDALL of Wisconsin. He does not live in that dis 
trict? 

Mr. OVERSTREET. No, sir; I believe that is conceded 

Mr. Speaker, several gentlemen on the floor of the House hav« 
asked me concerning the two years’ salary that Mr. Fitzgerald 


} 
iit’ 


offered Mr. Tague if he would retire from the contest. The only 
evidence there is in the record concerning this matter is the 
1 statement of Mr. Tacue himself, whe said that Martin Lomas 














Mr. Fitzgerald would be willing to 


prot ably 
two years if he would withdraw his 


ior 


onte Mr. Le isney himself denied the statement, and Mr. 
i" testified that he made no such statement to Mr. 
l it Lomasney or anyone else to make such 


7 | 
o Mr. Ta 


S Sih Mr. Tague contends that this man 
ney told him some time during the year 1917, soon after he 
ption, th he intended to defeat him for Con- 
election ‘ir. Tague says that from the time 
vote in the House, Mr. Lomasney began to fight 
( d the fig! itil the date of the election, and 
Mare) 918, judging from a letter written by Mr. Tague 
| 1 ‘ would conclude that their relations were the 
iendly d in writing the letter to Mr. Lomasney, Mr. 
» vel fanyviliar “Dear Martin,” and 
,our Pete. 
( re him elected, ntestant would have yt 
ee election precincts, which would be a very dar 
! ] t Cong! » adopt, and especially i 
ew of the fac records show that the only evidence pointing 
ndulent registration was given Mr. Tague himself, who 
information from investigators hired by him to ascertain 
r certain vote resided in the district, and Mr. Tague 
testified fo it these men told him. This testimony 
hearsay, cane uld have been inadmissible in any court 
Ss countrys , 
I spect 11] bm that contestant has not carried Lue 
n successfully, and h not made out his case. ‘This is not 
‘ < bias or prejudice can take any part, 
e both gentlemen are Democrats. You are not bound to 
I he majority report. While it is true that only 
of the committee signed the minority views, I, 
feel that these views are correct. Being in the 
» renson why we are wrong. I ask you gentlemen 
sider this case carefully. I have no interest in it, except 
rigl | prevail. I have not covered the ground as I 
‘ fy ed to do, because my time was limited. 
I thank you for your attention, gentlemen. [Applause. 
Virg. GOODALL Mr. Speaker, how uch time has the | 
an used? 
i he SPEAKER The gentleman I’ Georgia has consume 


nutes 


GOODALL I vield 20 minutes to the gentleman fron 
Missouri [Mr. Ropes]. 
Vr. RHODES. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 


{ shall have to say in regard to the 
ill your attention to a few 
hn mentioned by the distinguished gentleman 
Immediately after the convening 


beginning what 
of this case, ] 
that have be 


ist preceded me, 


Want To @: 


His 





‘present session of Congress, and after the commencement 
ie contest, I was informed that there was an election- 
contest case between Peter I. Tague as contestant and Mr. 
Fol I’, Fitzgerald as econtestee from the tenth congressional 
istrict of Massachusetts. I want to say that from that day 
nt Elections Committee No. 2, of which I have the honor to 
member, convened on the 29th day of August of this year, 

er heard the case mentioned. 

1 am a little surprised that my friend who has just speken 
found out so mueh about the merits of this case that he 
even been constrained to make up his mind before the case 
onsidered to whom was entitled to the seat. I want to 

entiemen of the House, that I approach the consideration 
3 cast ithout any personal knowledge of the facts, with- 
pers acquaintance with either the contestant or the 
tee i maintained that position, gentlemen, from th 
the hearings began until this good hour. TIT want to assure 
and TI assure both contestant and the contestee, that I 
red to qualify as a juror would qualify in the trial of 
orta cas [I have no personal interest in the result 
1is controversy. 
©) e surprising things that attracted my attention 
hat this is qa contest between two Democrats. Mr. Fitz 
rerald, the sitting Member ad Mr. Tague, the contestant in 
this case, were Democratic candidates before the Democratic 


the 


shows 


ry in the city of Boston. Mr. Tague, according to 
testimony, was defeated by a few votes. The testimony 
men of the House, that Mr. Tague complained 
the treatment he received in the primary, that hi 
the matter was 
ime on the official ballot. 


rentleman J ield ? 


of the 
‘sult of 

ease into the court, and betore decided 
as too late for him to get bis n: 
Vr. GALLIVAN Will the 
Vir. RHODES. I can 
Mr. GALLIVAN. 


Mr. RHODES. 


ol 
misstatement, 
to 


making a 
have an opportunity 


The gentleman is 


The gentleman will 


Cel cy ! 


GALLIVAN. I will correct it. 
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Mr. RHODES. T have minutes, and I feel that ] 
can not yield. I was about to say, when interrupted by 1] 
gentleman from Massachusetts, that the only means by which 
Mr. had his n the oflicial ballot was 1 
have it placed there the voters on election day, which th 
did in surprisingly large numbers. 

And I want to say, Mr. Speaker, that a man whose name w 
not printed upon the official ballot, a man who could, through } 
riends upon election day, by means of attaching stickers on 
ballots and by means of writing his name thereon, make the r; 
Peter Tague did certainly accomplished a remarkable f 

The testimony in this that on the face of 
returns Mr. Fitzgerald received a plurality of 238 votes. 
further testimony in the case shows that 1,804 votes were c|] 
lenged. The further that out 1,304 votes there 
challenged votes, and there were The f 


in the case further show that an ord 


only 20 


racue to get imme on 


by 


that 


} 
SHOWS 


case 


Droort 18 oO} 
i 


G soldier 
asked 


Votes, 


the committee 


i 





he part of this House directing the election commissione: 
brine these contested ballots before the committee. In 
time these votes came, and they were laid before the commi 


from Georgii 


ent 


gentleman 


committee \ 


as the [Mr. OVERSTREET] has state 
through ballots one by one, 
that name of Peter Tague was t 
in ink, or appeared in the form of a 

the highest 


The these 
whenever it 
written in pencil, 
ee decided that that was 


occurred the 


evidence of 


your comimitt 
intention of the voters, and therefore counted the vote fo 
‘Tague. 

Mr. JACOWAY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle 


short question there? 
Mr. RHODES. Yes. 
\l < JAC WAY, The quesion I Winht to ask 
of the returns did they show Mr. 
lex ted by? 

Mr. RHODES. By 238 plurality. Enough of 
bearing the stickers on which the name of Peter Tague appe: 
and on which the name of Peter Tague had been written 
found to reduce the plurality to a bare margin of 10 vote 
I want to the gentlemen of the House that in this 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. OVERSTREET] concurred 
the majority of this committee, and the gentleman from Muss 
chusetts |Mr. Luce], who has filed a separate dissenting opil 
also coneurred. 

Mr. PITZGRRALD. Mr. 
question there? 


Mr. RHODES. 


is this: ¢ 
Vitzgerald 


what 


these ba 


tO Say 


Speaker, may I ask the gentle! 


if it is short, 


Mr. FITEZGERALD. Does that include the six votes g 
ine by the soldiers, which came in late? 
Mr. RHODES. That did not include the six votes, fi\ 


he rr 


which had been counted for Mr, Fitzgerald, to which he 1 
Neither did it include the 14 ballots which had 
lenged and whieh had been challenged as fraudulent. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Twelve of those votes were for h 
» not counted. 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Speaker, I have-requested the ge 
to please not interrupt me further, because I have 
minutes of time. I wish to reinforce what I said a momeni 
that I approach this case without any bias, without 
prejudice, without any personal or partisan feeling, and witli 
any interest in the result. I am just endeavoring to give } 
a fair, square statement of the facts in the case, as they reve: 
themselves to the committee during the investigation. I n 
say at this time that this is a remarkable case, not only becau 
it comes from the great city of Boston but it is remarkabie | 
it presents itself to this body in three separate repor! 
a majority report, acquiesced in by six members tla 
separate dissenting opinion by Mr. Luce, trom 
State of Massachusetts, and a second separate dissenting opi! 
supported by the gentleman from Georgia, Mr. OVERSTREET, ©! 
the gentleman from New York, Mr. Jounstron. I wish to 
that the committee was in accord until we reached the poin 
the consideration of the fraudulent votes in ward 5 of that « 
My friend Mr. OVERSTREE1 answer a very pertil 
question, which I think the facts warrant. The question 
asked Mr. Oversrreet by the gentleman from Mississippi 

mmittee hac evidence fraud having been committe 
ward 5 of the city of Boston. I say that the record is teem 
with evidence of fraud. Ku 


heen ¢ 


Were 
hil 


Onis 


Cause 
oO} 


mittee, a 


did not 


of 


It is of that peculiar quality and 1 
rikes at the very foundation of this R¢ public, if } 
in force. The gentleman from Georgla- 
Will the gentleman mention the frauc, 
Does the gentleman yield? 
Just mention the fraud. 
Does the gentleman yield? 
I decline to yield, and I hope the gentlema 
I was about to say, anc 
that the fraud 


nitted to continue 
Mr. GALLIVAN. 
Che SPEAKER. 
Mr, GALLIVAN, 
The SPEAKRR. 
Mr. RHODES. 


understands this to be my declination. 


pe 


h Ips the gentleman does not like to hear it, 




















that was laid bare in this case is of that peculiar and far- 
enching character that it strikes at the very foundations of | 
his Republic. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. OVERSTREET] | 
leplores the situation from a personal standpoint. I want to 
ay to you, gentlemen, that the Congress of the United States | 

| 





as an interest in the result of the election in every congres- 
ional district of the United States, and I say that if the condi- 
s prevail in the city of Boston that are contained in the tes- 
ony in this case, then there is no question but that the 
ajority of this committee did the right thing in returning this 


ant proof showing that men were maintaining a sort of dual 
sidence in the city of Boston, such as I have never heard 
f anywhere else in the United States. Men by the score were 
ntaining temporary residences in precincis 4, 8, and 9, of | 
rd 5, whose families resided without the corporate limits | 
if the eity. Will any gentleman contend that the law of his | 
State or that the law of my State contemplates such a con- | 
ion of residence for the purpose of exercising the right of | 


| 
port, | 
\nswering the gentleman’s question specifically, there is abun- | 


rige? Further answering the gentleman’s question, the | 
ord shows that there were 187 cases where men had been 
irged with fraudulent registration, for whem subpeenas had | 
ssued by the court and placed in the hands of officers of | 
urt, and according to the returns upon the process these | 
ould not be found. I want to say in conclusion upon this 
that the admission of the distinguished gentleman from | 
Inssachusetts [Mr. Luce], a gentleman for whom I have the 
hest personal regard, a gentleman who has done himself | 
‘lasting credit in the preparation of tis splendid reporé, 
mits fraud in ward 5, and says this House should declare the 
eat vacant. With all due regard to the opinion of the dis- 
nguished gentleman, Mr. Luce has announced a very curious 
trine. His report is fearfully and wonderfully made. He 
vokes the ancient and honored rule of equity, which says that 
he who seeks equity must come into court with clean hands. 
[ agree with the gentleman as to the correctness of the rule, 
it he has made a misapplication of it in this case. I would | 
answer both Mr, Overstreet and Mr. Luce at the same time | 
pon this proposition. These gentlemen forget when they 
charge that the contestant was a beneficiary under the fraudu- | 
lent operations of Martin Lomasney on prior occasions that 
der the Constitution of the United States this Congress is a 
aw unto itself. They forget that the Sixty-sixth Congress is a 
listinet entity when taken into consideration in connection with 
ny preceding Congress. In other words, each Congress is, as it | 
‘re, a tub standing on its own bottom, and it is immaterial for | 
purposes of this case whether Peter F. Tague was the re- | 
ient of favors at the hands of this marvelous man, Martin 
usney, on former occasions or not. 
the fauet remains that what took place at the election pre- | 
ding the Sixty-fifth Congress and at which Mr. Tague was a | 
didate, and what may have taken place in the election pre- 
ig the Sixty-fourth Congress, ean not be charged against | 
in this case. I want to say, gentlemen, as a disinterested 
ber, except to the extent I stand in the performance of an 
ficial duty, I want Mr. Tague to understand that as far as I 
concerned IT am not only willing to vote that he be seated, 
I am willing that my vote be understood to be a vote of 
fidence in him as a man being able to resist the influence 
such a man as Martin Lomasney. Reference has been made 
Martin Lomasney as a sort of a powerful political tyrant 
id autoerat. You gentlemen talk about fighting in the recent 
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by the majority of the committee. I want to say, Mr. Speaker, 
for a hundred years cases have been brought before this body 
grounded upon fraud, and in a large number of cases ousted 
the sitting Member and seated the contestant where fraud was 
charged and proven. I say not only are there ancient decisions 
supporting the position of this committee, but I say there are 
recent decisions, numbers of them, on which the commiitee 
relies. I want to say, gentlemen of the House, that another 
very remarkable condition exists in the tenth district in ¢! 
city of Boston. The testimony shows that Mr. Tague—— 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expire 

Mr. RHODES. May I have two minutes more? 

Mr. GOODALL, I yield the gentleman two additional minutes 

Mr. RHODES. I was about to say that another very remark- 
able thing developed during the course of this hearing, which 
was that this extraordinary man, Martin Lomasney, was 
situated upon his political throne and surrounded by his politi- 
cal followers that he was not only able to control the destinie 
of the politicians of his own ward but in this case he saw fit 
to stretch forth his strong hand and invade another part of the 
city of Boston by bringing from another district, into the tenth 
district, John F. Fitzgerald and run him for Congress. I say 


| gentlemen of the House, without knowing the facts, I was sur- 


prised when I found oUt that Mr. Fitzgerald was not even a 


| resident of the tenth district which he professes to represen 


in this body, and my further guess is that while the Constitution 
of the United States does not expressly prohibit a man repre- 
senting a district in which he does not reside that Mr. Fitz- 
gerald is the only Member residing out of his district. This is 


| certainly a very curious and unusual thing. And in conclusion 


my opinion is that John F. Fitzgerald is the only man sitting 
in this House who is not a bona fide resident of the district 
which he professes to represent—— 

Mr. GALLIVAN. There are a half dozen. 

Mr. RHODES. ‘Then, gentlemen, I am mistaken—— 

The SPEAKER. Gentlemen must not interrupt a speaker 
without asking leave. 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Speaker, then I am mistaken when I 
said there was not one. The gentleman from Massachusetts 
says there are six. I say out of a total membership of 435 that 
constitutes a very smali per cent of the membership, and is a 
remarkable exception to the rule. I ask the gentleman to name 
them. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. RHODES. Gentlemen, I thank you. [{Applause.] 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, we have taken, I under- 
stand, 43 minutes, and I ask the courtesy from the other side 
that they present another speaker now. 

Mr. GOODALL. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the ven- 
tleman from California {Mr. ELston}. [Applause.] 

Mr. ELSTON. Mr. Speaker, the chairman hus given me very 
little time, because I have not prepared to make any extended 
statement. I believe to Mr. Len ieacn, of New Jersey, has been 
delegated the presentation of the main argument for the ma- 
jority of the committee. With the exception of the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Overstreet], all members of the committee 


| came substantially to the same conclusion. In general the tes- 


' to make the world safe for democracy. I want to remind | 


1 gentlemen that if what Mr. Luce admits is true, if what 


record proves is true in this case, you have a system of | 


litical autocracy in the city of Boston, of which I have no 
hersonal knowledge, you would do well to get rid of at the 
irliest possible opportunity. [Applause.} And my humble 
judgment is that this House will do well to purge that city of 


influence of this remarkable man, Mr. Lomasney. As a | 


\ 


Member of Congress and a new member of the committee 


{ remember asking counsel in this case, when the argument | 


‘uine before the committee and reference was first made to 
Martin Lomasney, how it was that he withdrew his influence 
Mr. Tague and gave it to Mr. Fitzgerald. The evidence 

the case, beyond a reasonable doubt, indicated that this man 

masney isa man of great wealth and great political influence, 
nd that he is a man without visible occupation. I asked the 
fl lestion myself during the course of the hearing, “In what 
isiness is Mr. Lomasney engaged?’ The answer was that he 

His no visible occupation, which justifies the conclusion that 






of the best citizens of Boston. Summing the matter up, this 
flouse has abundant precedents to support the position taken 








the business in whieh he is engaged does not meet the approval | 


timony showed that the lodging house, saloon, and tenement dis 
trict of Boston was under the control of a boss, and that boss 
was Martin Lomasney. Martin Lomasney controlled the ma- 
chinery of the elections; and ward 5, which constitutes the back- 
bone of the congressional district, and located, as I have said, 
in this thickly settled part of the business district of Boston, 
was under his absolute control. The testimony showed that he 
could swing it almost as a unit either one way or the other. 
Sometimes he would swing it to a Republican and sometimes he 
would swing it to a Democrat. Ali the evidence showed that if 
was his own little pocket borongh. The evidence shows further 
that for reasons of his own, Mr. Lomasney broke with Mr. Tague 
and concluded that he would no longer support him, and one 
reason assigned was that Mr. Tague’s course in the war Congress 
did not satisfy him, the complaint being that Mr. Tague did not 
get up on the floor of the House and make certain inquiries of 
the President of the United States of a nature which would be 
disparaging to a certain extent to America’s cause in the war. 
Suffice it to say that Mr. Lomasney concinded finally that he 
would import from another district of the city another candi- 
date, and he selected Mr. Fitzgerald. Mr. Fitzgerald was 
brought into the district and put into the race. And then every 
bit of Mr. Lomasney’s force, all of his influence, all of the power 
that he had of manipulation of that district politically, were 
put behind Mr. Fitzgerald. Mr. Tague had not the privilege of 
running as a regular candidate on the ticket. He was compelled 
at the election to go in as an independent. He had no place on 
the ticket. 
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ivy a blank space left on whith his friends could 
in which they could write his name. Suffi- 
his friends either put on those stickers, involving labor 
in his name, that the final result 
unvass of the election commissioners that Mr. 
gained a majority of only two hundred and some odd 
tal vote of about 15,000, 
LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman yield at that point? 
ELSTON. Yes 
LONGWORTH I know nothing of the facts in this 
what I have heard to-day, but if there was sup- 
to be «a large immigration into ward 5, how does the 
for the fact that there were only 15,000 
that district altogether, while in the district rep- 
ted by Mr. GALLIVAN more than 25,000 votes were cast? 
ELSTON. I do not believe the evidence shows there 
uny importations or that the charge of colonization 
included the ordinary importation of outside floaters into the 
district for the purpose of voting. I have not very much time, 
but L will come to that. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. It to 
small vote in a district of that sort. 
Mr. ELSTON. T think that question will be reached. 

charge of colonization— 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GOODALL. I yield five minutes more to the gentleman. 

Mr. ELSTON. A number of the ballots that had been dis- 
puted on either side were certified to the committee. They 
numbered something like 1,300. The committee went over those 
millots and found that something over 200 of them were unmis- 
takably voted for Mr. Tague, and the committee so found. Now, 
ballots, aggregating over 200, had either stickers upon 
them labeled ** Peter F, Tague for Congress” or they had 
Peter F, Tague’s name written in. At any rate, the committee 
found upon evidence on the face of the ballots sufficient in 
every particular that Mr. Tague had some two hundred and odd 
more that should have been counted for him and were 
not counted for him by the canvassing officers, so that the dis- 
parity between the two contestants, after we counted those 
1.300 ballots, was under 20 votes. 

Now, having finished that part of their work, the committee 
addressed itself to six or seven specifications—fraud, duress, 
intimidation, and so forth—as applying to the whole district, 
and in that particular the committee finally centered its find- 
ings down to the charges of colonization. 

With regard to colonization, the committee found there was 
unmistakable evidence that at least a third of the voters in 
three precincts of ward 5 were fraudulent voters, and fraudu- 
lent in this respect, that they did not dwell or have their homes 
in those particular precincts. And as to that finding of the 
committee, that these yoters, approximating one-third of the 


or 


ntic , or wrote so 


Lhe «¢ 
Praitt 
| ora tt 
Mi 
Mr 
My 
except 
tleman ecount 
VOLCS Cust 
rexel 


My 


Were 


seems me it was a remarkably 


The 


those 


ballots 


voters in these three precincts, were fraudulent, the committee j 


was unanimous in their finding except for the gentleman from 
{[Mr. Overstreet]. Even the gentleman from Massa- 


Georgia 


husetts [Mr. Luce] not only agreed with the committee as to | 
its findings but agreed with the committee as to its applica- 
of the law on the facts, and the gentleman from Massa- | 


tion 
chusetts concluded with us that the law of Massachusetts was 
such that on the facts disclosed in the record these voters were 
fraudulent, inasmuch as their registration was not a legal 
registration, that they had their dwelling places and homes at 
other places, and that they were registered for the fraudulent 
purpose of voting in this ward or to serve the political ends of 
Martin Lomasney. 
Mr. REAVIS. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. ELSTON. Yes. 
Mr. REAVIS. Do I understand the gentleman that the find- 
ing of the committee, with one exception, was unanimous as to 
the fraudulent character of these votes? 

Mr. ELSTON. It was. I do not have to go on presumption 
leduction as to that with respect to the attitude of the 
Massachusetts [Mr. Luce], because the gen- 


> 
‘ 
> 


‘ 


or ¢ 
rentleman from 


tleman from Massachusetts agrees as to the facts found by the | 


to illegal registration and agrees with us that 
these three precincts should be disregarded, but he 


committee 
the vote in 
npplies a different rule of law as to what should be done. 
wishes to throw the vote out and declare the seat vacant 
rather than to seat Mr. Tague. This would contravene 
Jaw as established by the precedents for 50 years. 

Mr. HUSTED. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELSTON. Yes. 

Mr. HUSTED 
was, if any, that 
frauds? 

Mr. ELSTON. Thi 

Hendricks Club a1 


als 


Mr, Fitzgerald benefited by these 


evidence was of a character showing that 
| Mr. Lomasney operated in these three 


inj 


He | 


the | 


Will the gentleman state what evidence there | 


alleged 


precincts politically; that the registration was largely under 
their control; that the politicians and saloon keepers and }: 
tenders, and municipal workers who had registered there w, 
political associates of Mr. Lomasney; that all these politi: 
elements, to a large extent, were under the control of \| 
Lomasney; that My. Fitzgerald was Mr. Lomasney’s choice: 
and it was a proper presumption for the committee to » 
that any political manipulation down there in the way , 
colonization was under the direction of Mr. Lomasney and 
for the benefit of Mr. Fitzgerald. The decisions, however, do 
not require any proof as to how the illegal registrants voted. 
It is only necessary to show extensive fraud sufficient to thr 
doubt as to the result, whereupon the decisions hold that the 
precincts tainted with fraud shall be eliminated from the cow 

Mr. HUSTED. Were any of these illegal registrants ide; 
fied as political followers of this boss? 

Mr. ELSTON. They were. A number of them came up in a 
procession before the election commissioners, with Mr, Lo- 
masney at their head. I have already said, however, that it j 
not necessary to prove for whom the illegal registrants voted, 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from California 
has expired. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. 
question? 

Mr. ELSTON. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. GOODALL. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentlema: 
minutes more. 

The SPEAKER. 
utes, 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. The gentleman claimed that there wer 
stickers without any glue on them provided by this board. Is 
there any evidence to show that in the ballot boxes there wer 
any of these unattached stickers in the box? 

Mr. ELSTON. There was very slight evidence as to that: 
and the committee in its findings disregards the charge that 
these phony stickers were used or introduced into the election 
by Mr. Fitzgerald or Mr. Lomasney. That was not a material 
factor in the decision of the committee. The committee in its 
deliberations brought the issue down to within 10 votes betwee! 
the two contestants, and then, addressing its attention to the 
colonization feature and applying the rules of law to that, it 
found that fraud interpenetrated those three precincts to thi 
extent that you could not tell what the result would have | 
There was evidence to indicate that a large part of thie col- 
onized votes were cast for Mr. Fitzgerald, because they w 
cast under the direction of Mr. Lomasney and under his con- 
trol; and it was obviously a proper presumption that Mr. 
Fitzgerald got the benefit of them. 

Mr. KELLER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield‘ 

Mr. ELSTON. Yes. 

Mr. KELLER. What does the evidence show with regi! 
the vote in the precincts? Who received a majority in 
precincts? Was not the majority very large? 

Mr. ELSTON. It was quite preponderant. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. One hundred and twenty. 

Mr. ELSTON. It was preponderantly in favor of Mr. |! 
gerald in those precincts. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I yield 25 minutes t 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GALLIVAN]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts 
ognized for 25 minutes. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
when I have used 20 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, so many misstatements have been made t! 
has been hard for me to hold my seat. I never knew befor 
that there was so much ignorance in Congress. I never 
that the committee which has apparently sat on this case 
| weeks knows so little about it. [Laughter.] 

I want to open my statement by saying that in the pri 
my heart and my hope were with Peter Tague. It is truc 
Mr. Fitzgerald does not live in his district. He is a const 
of mine. |[Laughter.] And I was up against the same k 
a fight that Tague was up against; a man who did not 
my district, my predecessor in this Hall, was running a: 
me, with a mountain of money. But I beat his hea 
[ Laughter. ] 

Now, I do not want to be interrupted for 15 minutes. 4 


ri 
rt 


Will the gentleman yield to me 


The gentleman is recognized for two mi: 


een 


ery 


would like to be 





| will answer whatever questions I am able to, and in 0 
let this audience know what thought I have given to this ( 
have prepared my opening, and I am going to read it, 
want you to believe that every word I say to you is the | 
nothing but the truth, so help me God. [Applause.] The | 
is sometimes heard in these Halls. 

It is no easy task for a Member of Congress who has ! 
hips, deep and long lasting, with both contestant and co! 


is 
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to rise in this discussion and take an open stand on one side 
us against the other. My position is my own, uninfluenced by 
either side and unawed by threat or promise. While this con- 
test has been pending my lips have been sealed. I have refused 
to discuss it with Members of both political parties here in this 
House, and I have fervently hoped that when the committee 
reported its report would be a unanimous one. Long weeks ago 
{ advised the contestant that if the committee was unanimously 
against him, he would be foolish to fight its report. At about 
ihe same time I told the sitting Member the same story. I said 
to each of them that with a unanimous report from the com- 
mittee I would stand with the committee. In those days I be- 


lieved that the committee was preparing to sit as a judicial and | 
not a political body, ready and willing to go after the evidence, | 


and unready and unwilling to be influenced by political leaders 
or heelers, high or low, in Washington or in Massachusetts. 
Gentlemen of the House, I was mistaken. The House knows 
now, from a committee split three ways, that politics has entered 
into the result from this committee, and that the good of the 
State and the good of the citizen has been lost sight of. I had 
intended, even when the committee made its report, to take no 


part in the discussion until I read the report of a majority of | 


the membership, which recommends the unseating of Mr. Fitz- 
rerald and the seating of Mr. Tague, and even then I had not 
decided to open my mouth until I read so many false, misleading, 
ibsurd, and far-fetched statements, winding up with the recom- 
mendation that 1,000 of my fellow citizens in Boston be dis- 
franchised, no matter who or what they might be. 


| have given the matter long and serious consideration, and | 
[ have decided, Mr. Speaker, that if I sat in this Chamber under | 


uch eonditions, with my voiced hushed and my tongue tied, I 
would be ashamed of the great city which sent me here as one 


of its Representatives, and worthy to be disowned by the good | 


ople from whom I sprung. 

‘There is neither method nor madness in my attitude to-day. I 
have known Mr. Fitzgerald from childhood. He and I went to 

hool together. I have supported him in some of his political 
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contests in my city, and I have been his bitter opponent—prob- | 


] 


ibly his most bitter opponent—in others, ‘Twenty-one years ago 
| fought him at the polls as an independent candidate for Con- 
gress. He beat me badly. For years I did not speak to him for 
doing it. [Laughter. ] 

| have served in the Massachusetts Legislature with Peter 
fague, and I have had a iifelong friendship with him and a 
personal fondness for him second to that of no other man in 


\ 


Massachusetts polities. You will understand, therefore, Mr. 


Speaker, that my position is absolutely impartial and is in ac- | 


cord with what I believe to be solely the square deal in Con- 
ZTeSS, 

Now, for some interesting history. Months ago, after the con- 
test for this seat had been filed and the evidence taken, and when 
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Mr. HERSEY. Is the gentleman from Massachusetts aware 
that in the last election the gentleman from Massachusetts [| Mr. 
FITZGERALD] went down into Maine and opposed the election of 
WaAtiace H. Write, and that WaLrace H. Wrirr was reelected 
by an increased majority? 

Mr. GALLIVAN. I was not aware of that, but it shows 
whence comes the animus I spoke of. [Laughter.] For 25 
years Congressman Fitzgerald has been at the beck and call of 
the Democratie Party of the State of Maine, as every good Re- 
publican on this side of the House, if invited to come to Maine 
by his party gladly conics. My friend [Mr. Hersey] refers to 
one speech. I wish to say that Mr. Fitzgerald has probably 
spoken dozens of times in every congressional district in that 
State during those years. 

Just as soon as we found that the Committee on Elections 
was headed by the distinguished gentleman from Maine [Mr. 








| GoopaL.}, for whom I have the highest personal regard, again 


my mind went back to the days when I heard “ Fitzy has been 
framed. He has not got a look-in.” But I did not believe it. I 
have too much and too high regard for the gentleman who oc 
cupies that chair as Speaker, and for the gentleman who is the 
presiding officer of the committee, to believe it. I have read the 
majority report, however, and I find that the committee have 
not only given the contestant every possible vote—and I hoped 
that they would—but then being unable to beat Fitzgerald 
they indict the citizenship of my city by asking you intelligent 
Representatives to throw to the winds three entire precincts, 
1.000 American voters, in order that if “ Fitzy had been framed, 
Fitzy would be framed. 

Thinking it over this week, it has made my blood boil, and 
I decided that I would be a craven coward under the circum- 
stunces if I kept quiet and allowed what looks like a prepared 
program to slip through this House without ihe House knowing 
the inside story. 

I want to say this much about the taking of the evidence in 
Boston before the notaries nominated by each of the parties fo 
this contest. To me it was the most farcical proceeding that 
has ever happened in the political history of this country. Non 
of it is worth reading and none of it has made the slghtesi 
impression on me. Each notary was a politician, one a Fit 
gerald partisan, the other a Tague partisan, and to me their 
decisions were uproariously funny. Yet the majority repor 
refers to the evidence more or less frequently, when, in my judg 
ment, it should be.apassed by in its entirety. People in Boston 
believed in but one witness who appeared at that hearing, and 
that is the man whose name you have heard here so ofter 
to-day, Martin M. Lomasney. 

Gentlemen, we have just recently adjourned a constitutional 


| convention in Massachusetts, its membership having been mad 


Boston was watching for the creation of the various elec- | 


tion committees, it was an open boast—an open boast—from one 
of the political camps that it would be all one way just as soon 

Congress got down to business, The committees were se- 
ected, and curiosity was keen and active in Boston as to the 
committee to which this contest would be sent. When it finally 


reached Eleetion Committee No. 2 betting was lively in Boston, | 


~ to 1, 3 to 1, “ Fitzgerald will be kicked out.” Of course I 
paid no attention to the rumors of the day, because I thought I 
Knew the Congress of the United States, and I still believe I 
know the Congress of the United States. 
that I intended taking no part in this discussion until I read the 
majority report, and when I read that, my mind went back to 
the day when I heard the gamblers talk, and I wondered where 
they got the early tips. 

Now, let it not be forgotten that this is a contest between 
two Democrats, one of them active in the publie life of New 
ingland for over 25 years, having been a Member of this House 
the sole Democrat from New England 25 years ago, a mere 
youth. In every big campaign during that quarter of a century 
up in tay country his services have always been solicited, and 
he might be known in the parlance of the day as a headliner 
among the Democratic spellbinders of Massachusetts. You 
Will recall, all of you gentlemen, with what interest the country 
watches the result from the State of Maine, which is the first 
northern State to hold its elections. They seem to get a guide 
from the result in Maine as to what is going to happen in the 
rest of the country. But now that the great West has come into 
its own that is all over. For 25 years Congressman Fitzgerald 
has been at the beck and call of the Democratic Party of the 
State of Maine. 

Mr. HERSEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GALLIVAN. I asked not to be interrupted, but I have 
such a high regard for my good friend that I will gladly yield, 


up of the biggest and brainiest men in our beloved Common 
wealth. It bas sat all summer for three summers. At its ad 
journment a former leader in this House, a former belov 

governor of Massachusetts, Samuel W. McCall, was interviewed 
by the Boston press, and he was asked, “ Mr. McCall, who was 
the outstanding figure of our constitutional convention?” You 
remember Sam McCall when he was here. Without hesitation 
he said, “ Martin Lomasney was head and shoulders above all 


of us in constructive suggestions.” That is the terrible boss, 
| the awful man whom one or two of these strangers to our cit) 


I have said to you | 


Ee 





have tried to depict here. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Yates). The gentlema 
from Massachusetts asked to be notified when he had used 2 
minutes. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Yes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
much time, 

Mr. GALLIVAN. I ask to be notified at the end o 
minutes more. 

Martin M. Lomasney never took a drink of liquor in his 
He never smoked a cigar in his life. He encourages tot 
stinence among the young men of his neighborhood. 


The gentleman has used 


of being the friend of the liquor dealer—and I serve t 
branches of the legislature with him—h is been unalt 
opposed to liquor dealers sticking their fingers in Boston | 

and is the one leader, Democrat or Republica: Mass 


who has pushed the liquor dealer away from his de 

Mr. TREADWAY. Will the gentiem yield to 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Yes. 

Mr. TREADWAY. May I ask the gentleman if it fs 
well-known fact among those who have served in the Legisia 
ture of Massachusetts, both Republicans and Demoerats, that 
everyone who has any business with Mr. Lomasney, either po- 
litical or otherwise, knows that his word will be carried out to 


1 


the very letter, and that his word is taken instead of his bond? 
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Mr. GALLIVAN. Absolutely so. My excellent colleague was 
president of the Senate of Massachusetts, ai he knows Mr. 
Lomusney as well as I know him. God knows I owe the dis- 
tinguished leader of ward 5 little. I would have been mayor 
of Boston if he had been with me. [Laug::ter.] But he se- 


another former Member of Congress, : ore able than I, 
re distinguished than I, the former Assisiznt Secretary of 
freasury, Andrew J. Peters. [Applause.| And he gave 
his support, and Mr. Peters is now mayor of Boston. Mr. 
was trying to get rid of a bad man who was mayor, 
he did not think that I was quite strong enough to do the 


Lomasney 


snd he thought Andrew J. Peters was strong enough to 

the job, and he threw the great strength of his wonderful 
resence into Mr. Peters’s fight, and saved the good name of 
Boston by electing my opponent, who is at least a clean man. 
{| Applause.] So, gentlemen, take no stock in that liquor-dealer 
stufi Mr. Lomasney bas never taken orders from them. Il 
repeat that he is the one leader, Democrat or Republican, who 
does not allow them to dictate for the shadow of a moment, and 


he makes no attempt to dictate to them, because, between you 
and me, he has no use for them. Somebody wanted to know, 
what does he do? He does good 18 working hours of the day. 
Lie does not have to do anything now. He has made his money. 
Why he a power? Because every child, every man, every 
woman in his district who has ever seen want, who has needed 


is 


help, has had to make but one appeal to Martin Lomasney. 
When one word of the story is told to Martin Lomasney, it is 
all over, [{Applause.] And when Peter Tague appealed to 
him four years ago or five years ago and said he wanted to come 


» Congress, Martin listened to his story. Martin at the time 
uuted to lick the man who was running against Peter Tague, 

he listened to Peter’s story and he said, “ Peter, I will 
there.” The men who have come from that district, 
y Mr. Fitzgerald, who has been paraded here to-day, 
it Mr. Tague and Mr. Tague’s predecessor, and his predecessor, 


seb Vou 


to ust favorite expression of former Speaker CLARK, 
Ww the memory of man runneth not to the contrary, every 
one of those men who has come from that district has come 
from there because Martin Lomasney sent him here. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman has used 25 

nutes, 

Mr. GALLIVAN. I wish I had somebody in my district like 
Martin M. Lomasney. I reserve the remainder of my time. 
| Applause. ] 

Mr. GOODALL. Mr, Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 

ntleman from New Jersey [Mr. MCGLENNON]. 


Mr. MCGLENNON, Mr. Speaker and Members of tli: 

is most embarrassing for a new Member at any time to rise 
and make his maiden speech, but I think this particular moment, 
when the Speaker has to rap his gavel at great length, has made 

introduction more embarrassing. 

the question of the committee’s report I feel is one 
inportance, and being the only Democrat who has 
ned the majority report, I feel, in extenuation of the remarks 
the previous speaker, the most genial and affable Democrat 
| Massachusetts [Mr, GALLIVAN], that I can still say without 
contradiction that there was no politics in making up the com- 
To my knowledge and to my mind the com- 

ttee, after careful study and discussion of every detail of the 
case, in the hope that in the end justice would be done either to 
the contestant or to the contestee, made this report. 

The committee, as I said, gave careful consideration to all the 
details, and we hoped that we might have concluded this election 


Liouse, 


HLiowev« ra 
rreat 1 


rol 


s decision. 


cuse by the counting of the votes. After giving both the con- 
stee and the contestant due credit on these ballots, as seen in 
ihe light of the intention of the voter, we found that we were 
1 to reach a decision as to the charges presented. 
Then the committee had to enter a wider field, that of fraud, 
lic this report so clearly distinguishes. As a Deniocrat, I 
want to say that I have given very careful consideration in this 
particular case to the advantages that would necessarily accrue 
to a Democratic Member. I feel that as between Mr. Tague 
and Mr. Fitzgerald the Democratic Party would be safe in the 


selection of either. ‘I feel that the committee has been careful 
and painstaking in its investigation, and I have every reason to 


believe that the committee’s action will be sustained. [Ap- 
plause.] Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance of my time. 
Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask how 
much time has been used by the respective sides? 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Over 
STREET} has 52 minutes remaining, the gentleman from Maine 


{Mr. GoopALt] has G2 minutes, and the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Luce] 45 minutes, 
Mr. FITZGERALD. JI would like to have the other 


their time, 


side use 
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Mr. GOODALL. Mr. Speaker, I have only one more spee 
and I think it would be in order for the gentleman from Mass 
chusetts [Mr. Luce] to use some of his time. 

Mr, FITZGERALD. Mr, Speaker, I see that the gentle): 
from Massachusetts [Mr. PHELAN] is here, and I yield tive yy 
utes to him. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. Speaker, for some reason, before I ¢:) 
actually face to face with this case, I admit of considers), 
embarrassment. That was because, in part at least, I am 
the same party as both contesting parties in this case a) 
have been on terms of the warmest personal friendship 
each gentleman and have had affection for both. As 
came face to face with the case I found that I was embarrass 
as men so often are by little things, but had overlooked 
porarily the big things. To-day and yesterday and the day 
fore, in spite of the fact that no man likes *o vote agains| 
friend, there is still only one embarrassment. which I have }\ 
suffering, and that is the embarrassment of a judge sitting 
pass upon not only the rights of individual men seeking a 
in this honorable body, but passing upon what is more iny 
tant, the rights of the people who cast their votes in this 
trict. 

[I say, in thinking about my embarrassment as 
forgot that friendship does not enter into the 
simply and solely the rights of the people of the congressio: 


to Tries 


Case ; 


district in Boston to have the Representative here whom 
chose. 
Like my colleague, Mr. GALLIVAN, it was my intention 


abide by the determination of this committee. I certainly 
not intend to speak, but because of two things I felt, as a re; 
sentative of the good people of .Massachusetts, to say a 
words here on this election case, regretting L have not thi 
and opportunity to go into the details of the case which 2 
important. 

I want to say right here that I am not in any way a 
sentative of the city of Boston. The district I have the lv 
to represent covers no part of the city of Boston. I 
tirely outside of Boston. The two things to which | 
these: There has been so much said about corruption a 
honest elections and dishonest procedure and all that 
thing that I feel that I ought to say one word in justic 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts. Massachusetts has as 
election laws as any State in the United States and, I bi 
with all due respect to other Commonwealths, better than n 
In justice to the men who have been attacked, I feel that 1 o 
to say a word in explanation—I do not want to use the 
“defense,” but in explanation. As the board 
which has been attacked by one of the parties in this ¢ 
want to say that I do not know a member of the present bo: 
of elections, but I have known members in the past, and | 
a legal colleague of one man who served for many years on | 
board. 

I have always believed and have always had every reas 
believe that that board is composed of honorable, upright, : 
just men. The law has taken every means possible to p! 
that they shall be that kind and that they shall not be pat 
in their determination, because the law requires that the m 
of Boston, in appointing those men, shall apportion the four mi 
bers among the two parties dominant in Massachusett> 
Republican and the Democratic Parties. I can not speak | 
sonally of those men, because I do not know them. 

The ballot commission of the Commonwealth of Mas 
setts has been charged with not giving one of these part 
square deal. I want to say that I know two members 0! 
commission. The third member I do not know, and I 
in a fairly intimate way particularly the chairman © 
board, Mr. Henry V. Cunningham, ‘There not a mit 
alone in Massachusetts but there not a man in th 
United States, who has a regard for his public duty than 
Henry Cunningham, chairman of that board, He is an li 
decent, upright, respected citizen of the Commonweal 
Massachusetts. 

To get down now to one other individual who has bee! 
tacked in this ease, I want first to say that I found in tall 
to Members about this case—and the Members, particular!) 
my side of the House, will know that I have not tried to i! 
ence a single Member, have not given an opinion to ia 
Member until this very morning, as to how I felt in this cas 
that I have found from the talk going around that they U 
this whole case is surrounded by the worst kind 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Massa 
setts has expired, 

Mr. PHELAN, 
minutes more? 


rete 


to of elect 


LS 


is 
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Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman grant me five 














Mr. FITZGERALD. I yield five minutes more to the gen 
tleman., 


Mr. PHELAN. They think that this case is surrounded by that is through the method taken by this committee of findi ng 


the very worst kind of trickery and everything that is bad, 
and one man in particular has been singled out as the arch 
eriminal of all this wrongdoing in the city of Boston, namely, 


| 
| 
} 
} 
} 


Mr. Martin M. Lomasney. I am not an intimate of Mr. Lomas- | 


ney. To the best of my knowledge I have never asked nor 

received from him a favor in all my life, but I served in the 

legislature with him. I was there when he came back after an 
absence of 10 years in 1905, 

I know that when he came into that legislature Repub 

icans—and I am not partisan in this—looked upon him as the 

nd of man that many Members of this House now think he 

I give you my solemn word that some of the best members 

n that legislature, not alone en the Democratic side but on the 

Republican side, came to know Martin Lomashey and came to 


espect him, came to believe before they left in that one single | 


rm that he was a man who deserved respect, a man who could 
trusted; that he was a man of powerful intellect and a 
uable legislator. Just let me read something which is aside 
om my own testimony. I have in my hand a newspaper clip- 
Rev. Herbert S. Johnson is pastor of one of the largest 
the Baptist churches in the city of Boston—the Warren 
reet Church. He formerly lived in my city, and lived within 
stone’s throw of my house. I know him to be an upright 
in, & Man interested in civic matters, being especially inter- 
d in good government, as everybody in the city of Boston 
ws. Here is a statement that the Rev. Mr. Johnson made 
ut this man, about whom a whole case here is tried to be 
It I quote from the newspaper clipping: 


In reviewing the work of Mr. Lomasney, Dr. Johnson said: 

"Martin Lomasney is the one man I never understood until now 
n I came to this city 19 years ago I heard of him as the boss of 
S—‘a rotten boss.” But soon after that I began to change my 

and I now belieye he is a bold, fearless, and honest type of 
in. I wonder if he isn’t a second Moses who has come to lea 
ple of Boston to the promised land of affairs.” 

\gain, I want to quote from an article from the Boston 
veler, a Republican newspaper—and I say that with no 
san intent, but I mention it because it would not naturally 
ivorably inclined toward Mr. Lomasney. This is from an 
rial from the Boston Traveler of October 26, 1917. Speak- 
bout the mayoralty contest in Boston this paper says: 

s spaper suggested some time ago that Martin Lomasney, a 
nd | practic al politician, could and would make a splendid mayor, 
uggestion has been echo a by other newspapers. Mr. Lomasney, 

uld consent to be a candidate, could be elected. 

MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
PHELAN. I have not the time to yield, I am sorry to say. 
iy have brought that in for this purpose: Every place in 

Chamber I find it brought up that this so-called boss has 
olled the situation, and I know from the way that Mem- 

have talked with me that they have been influenced by a 

hneeived prejudice against Mr. Lomasney, when the whole 

m is not what Mr. Lomasney is or what he is not but 
the people of this district have elected. 

down now to that question. Let me call this to your 
The reason I am going to vote for Mr. Fitzgerald 

t for Mr. Tague is this: I sat on election committees for 

years and cases were brought before me. I remember par- 

ly the Gaylord case, from Milwaukee, where charges of 
were made. I am frank to say in this House that there 
ugh evidence there so that we could draw our own con- 

s and surmise as to the kind of elections they were hold 

the city of Milwaukee at that time, but there was nothing 

und there was not one substantive fact on which we 

» our conclusions, and no matter what our suspicions 

be we were obliged to come in and say that the sitting 
ber had a right to his seat. 

i SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 

s Ss has again expired. 
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PHELAN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman grant me 


Ininutes more? 
ITZGERALD. I yield three minutes more to the gen- 


', PHELAN, I sat in other cases, and one of the first prin- 
s I learned on that committee was that you have got to 


your case or this House can not stand back of the com- | 


ee. I submit on all of the evidence that this committee has 
ought in a proven case, to put it at its best, and I be- 
‘the have not the material with which to prove a case. 
re is the whole point involved. They acknowledge that thcy 
© counted every single vote for the contestant, Mr. Tague, 
could possibly be voted. They have given him the benefit 
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of every doubt, and still Mr. Vitsgerald leads by 10 votes 
There is only one way in which Mr. Tague can be seated, and 


that there has been illegal registration and throwing out those 
votes, and in throwing out those votes they have thrown out the 
votes of almost a thousand citizens of the city of Boston, many 
of whom are honest, admittedly so, many of whom adimitiedh 
had the right to vote, and as to the others there has been not! 

ing proven, and I doubt if anything can be proven in this case 
On the evidence submitted I can not vote to disfranchise 1,000 
voters. In Massachusetts we have a law which allows the i: 

tent of the voter to determine where his residence is That is 
the all-determining factor—the intent. All that is necessary to 
prove that intent is some evidence, some extraneous evidence, 
that there was that intent. 

It is simply and solely a matter of intention. The comiittee 
rests their case entirely on this. They say because certai 
en, in many cases single men, or the testimony indicated cet 
tuin single men, were found living some place else, that there 
fore they were not entitled to residence in ward 5. They have 
said the same thing about married men, and rested their case 
largely on the fact that when subpeenaes were sent out men reg 
istering in certain places on the Ist of April did not respond 
Ll told a colleague in the cloak room to-day that I could find 
men in my city, or any other city, 25 men who registered in 
April, honestly and legally, who could not be found at a later 
date; that they were shoe workers who, when business got dul! 
in the State of Massachusetts, went away to Cincinnati, or St 
Louis, or Auburn, N. Y., to engage in the same business. A man 
has a right to change his residence, has a right to go outside ot 
the State if he wants to do so, and his residence in Mass 
chusetts is determined by his domicile on the Ist of Apri! 
Now, this committee has no evidence to show that these men 
were not properly under the Massachusetts law domiciled withir 
the State of Massachusetts. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. Were there any floaters? 

Mr. PHELAN. I do not believe there has been a single ma 
proved to be a floater. My friends, let us not forget in deter 
mining this case they are not charging wholesale repeating: 
they are not charging that the men registering in ward 5 wer 
registered elsewhere; they are not charging that the me 
undertook to vote elsewhere; they are simply saying that be 
cause these men stopped at hotels, perhaps only a night or : 
week, that thereby they are deprived of having an opportunity 
to vote in the places they wanted to vote, which is ward 5 i: 
the city of Boston. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has again 
pired. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I would like to find 
how the time stands again, if the Speaker pleases. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia hi: LY 
utes, and the gentleman from Maine has 63 minutes, | 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Luce] has 45 mi 

Mr. FITZGERALD. How much time has the gent! 

Georgia? 

The SPEAKER. Twenty-nine minutes. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I think more than that, Mr. Spe 

The SPEAKER. Thirty-nine minutes; the gentlem: 
Massachusetts |[Mr. GALLIVAN] has 10. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. As we have only got 29 minutes lk 
this side, it is up to the other side to do some talking. 

Mr. GOODALL. Mr. Speaker, there is only one more s} 
on the side of the majority report, and we think the genileman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Luce] should come in at this time 
with his speech. 











































































Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker [applause], if time permits at the 
close of my remarks I shall welcome questions. First, let m 
present the motion I desire to have put at the close of the debat« 


according to the agreement. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the motion 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Luce, of Massachusetts, moves to amend the resolu 
mended to the House by the ¢ ommitter on Eleciions No. 2 in the 


tested-election case of Peter F. Tague John F. Fitzger i,t § ing 
out all after the word “ Resolved,” and substitute ther f 

ing: “ That neither Peter F. Tague nor John F. Fitzgerald w Int 
elected a Member of this House from the tenth congressional distri 


Massachusetts on the 5th day of November, 1918, and that the s 
occupied by the said John F. Fitzgerald be declared vacant 


Mr. LONGWORTH. If the gentleman will yield before he a 


begins his argument, will the gentleman state what the vote sf 
was in the primary? I do not find it. is 
Mr. LUCE. The vote at the primary was Fitzgerald, 5,022; 


Tague, 4,972; Fitzgerald winning by 50 votes. 
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Mr. OVERSTREET. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 

» quorum. Mr, Speaker, I will withdraw that. I desire to 
explain to the Members that my only purpose was to get a good 
uttendance; that is all. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, the Committee on Elections No. 
has this afternoon its brief period of glory and then will vanish 
from the It may console itself for the brevity of its 
grandeur by reflecting that at any rate it is better off than those 
committees which like the moon never shine except by reflected 


Oo} 
”» 


stage. 


ligh 
Che rose that lives its little hour 
Is prized beyond the sculptured flower. 
We living our little hour crave your atiention to this our only 


opportunity to impress you with our importance. 


S Sir, speaking more seriously, it may be well understood that 
the unkind fate which made me a member of this committee 
brought to me much embarrassment. Not alone have I been 
on umicable terms with the two gentlemen whose fortunes are 


involved, but also with counsel on either side my 
legislative service have been intimate. Under these conditions 
there was nothing for a man attempting to do his duty but to 
remember that justice wears a bandage, and if I could but per- 
you for these few minutes to bandage your eyes and not 
look upon the personality of either man involved, then I might 
have some hope that you would follow me in my conclusions, 
Let me, if I lift this discussion out of the realm of 
personal politics and bring it to that plane where alone a con- 
test ed-election may engage the attention of the House 
propriety I must indeed for a moment and but briefly, 
for the matter has already been touched upon, make personal 
reference, for in part my case is based upon the contention that 
‘Tague ought to come into this court of equity with clean 
L feel justified in ealling to your attention the fact that 
he received the bounty of Martin Lomasney, and that 


Sipadct 
sulin 


can, 
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avit] 
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it was when o1 third oceasion he sought for this bounty and 
tiling to receive it he protested against the authority of the 
leader and his methods. It has been intimated that he did not 


largely profit by this bounty. I recall to you, sir, that when he 
first ran for Congress in the primaries he was opposed by Mr. 
Kelliher, and he defeated Mr. Kelliher by help from the very 


ward which he now denounces and the very leader whom he 
mw denounces. 
So dismissing these personal affairs, let me ask you to con- 


idev matters more important, to consider higher things as they 
to do with political science and the welfare of the Nation. 
e ask you to look with me at a problem that has vexed the 
jitics of this land now for more than half a century. When it 


beg to be serious it was far from new. Go back to the year 
1792 1 you will find that John Jay was deprived of the gover- 
norship of the State of New York because his friends followed 
the advice of a capable lawyer, Mr. King, who said that when a 
l ff had recently retired from office and none other had been 
ppointed to succeed him, he nevertheless might properly, as the 
facto official, convey to the capitol the 400 votes of a certain 
uinty. Aaron Burr, with characteristic shrewdness, said that 
iid vitiate the votes. They were thrown out, the county was 
nchised, and the election went to George Clinton, Jay re- 
Go 1 ‘ ST 

\ tin the Second Congress, this question which 
tust once again face came in the contested-election case of 
Gen. James Jackson against Gen, Anthony Wayne, the hare- 
hero the Revolution. Jackson was not far behind 

\\ ne in eccentricity. 
[ft is said when he addressed the House—and Fisher Ames is 
onsible for this reminiscence—Jackson bellowed so loudly 
s necessary for the Senate to shut the window in 
o keep out the din. In the case of the eccentric Wayne 
lie reurial Jackson the House was confronted by the 
ve same problem you have before you to-day. In passing I 
sh f th these contestants a future equaling that which 
followed this famous contest, for in the next year Gen. Wayne 
was made Gencral of the Army of the United States and de- 


parted for the memorable campaign against the Indians of the 
Northwest, and Gen. Jackson became the governor of his State 
and United States Senator. And so if we treat both these gen- 
tlemen as the Congress treated Gen. Jackson and Gen, Wayne, 
perhaps the same happy future may follow them. 

What happened? By unanimous vote they unseated Wayne. 
A long debate followed in which Jackson urged that the votes 
of certain counties should be rejected. On the question of seat- 
Jackson the Speaker’s vote made a tie, and the seat was 
ant I ask you to follow te-day the very first con- 
cedent in this regard. 
have done me the honor to read my minority 
find there the history of this matter in greater 
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detail than I must now attempt to give it. You will find tha 
in the following year the queslion arose again, and there, too. 
it was decided as I now advise you to decide this. Not lone 
afterwards, in MeFarland versus Culpepper, almost the ss) 
class of irregularities was cited, and again the rejection 
entire polls was refused. In the case of Easton versus Scoi 
although the committee desired a decision by rejecting 
poll, the House directed the committee to get evidence out jy 
the Missouri Territory. Traveling was bad and costly in tha! 
day, and so the committee balked. In the end the seat was «& 
clared vacant, For 70 years, invariably, the House refused sy 
advice as that which the majority of the committee now giv 
you. Invariably they said they would not decide election 
throwing out single polls. 

Before I come to a change in the landscape, permit me to 
you why this is the very nub of the question. It has bee 
settled, accepted by all the authorities, that there is a diff 


; ence between fraud committed by election officers and fra 


otherwise committed. Mr. McCrary, in his Law of Electi 


says that— 


There is a difference between a fraud committed by officers o1 
their knowledge and connivance and a fraud committed by othe 
sons, in this: The former is ordinarily fatal to the return, whi 
latter is not fatal, unless it appear that it has changed or rend 
doubtful the result. If an officer of the election is detected in a w 
and deliberate fraud upon the ballot box, the better opinion is that 
will destroy the integrity of his official acts, even though the fraud 


covered is not of itself sufficient to affect the result. The rea 
this rule is that an officer who betrays his trust in one insta: 


shown to be capable of the infamy of defrauding the electors, 
certificate is therefore good for nothing 

There began about 70 years ago a series of precedents 
which my friends of the majority rely, and which very 
they will comment upon later, in cases very largely consisti: 
of frauds by officers. Let me point out to you that it has g 
erally been held that fraud by officers may justify the exc! 
of polls. On the other hand, what is the doctrine in regar 
other kinds of fraud? Let me read to you a decision in my) 
State which has been held a leading authority in the 1 
the case of First Parish, and so forth, v. Stearns (21 Pick., 1 
Mr. Justice Morton—a name illustrious in our judicial bh 


1S 


said: 
It is no objection to an election that illegal votes were re 
unless the illegal votes changed the majority. The mere 


their existence never voids an election. This is so plain a prop 


that it meeds no authority to support it. It is the principle adopt 
and acted upon in all cases of contested elections, whether in | 
British Parliament, the Congress of the United States, the legis 
of this cr any other of the United States 

Therefore it is held—and this directly bears on the sil 
here—the mere fact that illegal votes were received 
warrant changing the majority. 

I ask you to take with me the ground that there was 
measure of illegal registration and colonization in the Ma 
chusetts district now in question. We need not dispute 
its extent. The margin of votes in the election was very 
A very little illegal registration and colonization would 
to make the result of this election doubtful, and that far ! 
with the majority of the committee. I concede, I conf 
contend, that there was enough illegal registration and colon 
tion to make the result doubtful. I do not desire to take 
time to discuss whether there was so much colonization 
warrant the extreme to which the other party went, for I 
to stop right there before going on to the next—— 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUCE. Certainly. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. One thing that disturbs me abo 
vote on this question is that, assuming that there was 
fraud or colonization or importation, it seems to me fi 
remarkable that in a district with a population of some 21\,' 
with an organization so strong as the organization credit 
Mr. Lomasney, with fraud, colonization, and the expend 
of a large amount of money, it was found impossible to_ 
more than seven thousand two hundred and odd votes for 
contestee in this case. That seems to me to be a very rel 
able fact, if there was fraud or colonization. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, if there was great fraud and ¢ 
zation it would be truly remarkable, and that is why I do not 
desire to argue that aspect of it. But it has been commo! 
known for a generation that in this the heart of the business ‘ 
center of Boston there have been two classes of voters whose 
right to vete might be contested and ought to be contested ; « a 
made up of well-to-do residents of the suburbs, who, for th 
sake of business, social, or political considerations, pretend to 
have a residence in certain Boston hotels; and, secondly, 
considerable number of men who sleep in lodging houses #0 
who disappear very quickly after registration. 
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Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield 
for another question? 

Mr. LUCE. Certainly. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Is it not a fact that the total vote at this 
election Was smaller than usual in this district? 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, I have not examined that phase of 
the case. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I have attempted to go back in the dire 
tories. but I find it is impossible to be accurate, because the dis- 
trict has not been exactly the same. But two years before a 
larger total vote was cast in that district than in the last elec- 
iion, and if this was a district in which there was a large amount 
of money spent and colonization and fraud, it seems to me a re- 

wirkable circumstance. 

Mr. LUCE. The fact is, in my judgment, that there was no 

reater amount of fraudulent voting and registration and 
olonization in this ward than there had been for many years. 

ixteen years ago it so happened that I, as house chairman of 
e Massachusetts committee on election laws, was compelled 
lead a fight in the legislature to attempt a remedy for pre- 
sely the same situation, and I could read to you from the Mas- 
husetts case of Splaine against MeGahey, which took place | 
rly 20 years earlier, evidence showing that this same state 
ffairs existed even then. The situation has been notorious 
more than a generation. 
vow, if I may pursue the tenuous thread of my remarks—fol 


ar it is but a gossamer thread and may easily be broken oft 
ipletely 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman vield? 

Mr. LOCKE. Yes. 


I 

LD. Iam interested in the legal aspects of this que 

n. and I wish the gentleman to inform me, as well as the 

ise, upon What facts the gentlemen of the committee threw 

t the three election precincts of Boston and thus deprived ap 
mately 1,000 voters of an opportunity to exercise their 
of suffrage at the election? 

LUCE. It was the allegation that the greater part of 

en who were charged with illegal registration were regis- 

1 in those three precincts, to which the committee gave 
ticular consideration. As a matter of fact the contestant 
d alleged that the same state of affairs existed in another 
rd, but he brought in no scintilla of evidence in proof of that. 
abandoned the contention and confined his evidence to 
e three precincts, summoning from them witnesses who 
large numbers could not be found or else who evaded the 
ions and refused to assist the Congress of the United 
in reaching an honest and a wise conclusion. 
lr. BLANTON, Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield there 
nformation ? 

LUCE. I will. 
ir. BLANTON. Does the gentleman mean to tell the House 

this committee decided this important question upon alle- 

Ss, not upon evidence? Does he contend that it was 

‘ly the allegations of the contestant, and not evidence that 
duced in support of his allegations, upon whieh they 
lit in this majority report? 

LUCK. If I did not supplement the word “ allegation,” 
applied to the three precincts in question, with the words 
the evidenee relating thereto,’ I ought to have so done. 
ified in using the word by itself in relation to the 
|, because he produced no evidence from that other 
ck up the charge in his brief. 


} 


Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, will the gentlem: 
Mr. LUCE. Yes. 
WILSON of Louisiana. The majority report says that in 


rd 5 the result of investigation showed that 316 per- 
oted, and there was prima facie evidence that these 
re fraudulent. Of course, that would indicate that 
d evidence upon which at least 316 votes had been 

What has the gentleman to say as to that evidence? 
Mr. LUCE. I will say this, Mr. Speaker, that I have some 
| for averring it is not my business to support the 

LV report, 

WILSON of Louisiana. I did not ask the gentleman that 
on. I asked him if there was any evidence to sustain 
ction of the committee as to these 316 votes, according to 

~entleman’s opinion of it. 
; ir. LUCE. I would prefer that the gentleman ask the ques- 
of the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. LEHLBACH], who 
be half of the committee will follow me. I want to use my 
time in supporting my own contentions and not his. 
Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. What are your contentions? 
Mr. LUCE. My contentions, sir, are that there was some 
ud in this district; that the margin is very narrow; that a 
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reasonable man warranted 
reaching the conclusion that it 
was elected. 
WILSON 
hinges upon these votes. 
Mr. LUCE. 
the matter 
whom he may have a quarrel, 
The SPEAKER. 
is not obliged to yield. 


Mr, CANDLER. 


is impossible to say 


Louisiana. 


the gentleman 


The genileman has control of 
Mr. Spe iker, will 


CANDLER. 
by this report to have been polled 


CANDLER. 


* 300 in the three 
There are 316 in the three precincts 


re are 3516 


* CANDLER. 


CANDLER. 
registrations? 
By the majority 
CANDLER. i \ 
whom these 316 voted, whether for 


arguinent 
iccording to all 


> precedents : 


rentlemen, 


necessary 


contention 


suflicient 


io be proved petore 





precincts. 
sal I could give 
you of the contention that the poll 

rejected if it 
fraudulent 


had the time 
citations to satisfy 


fraudulent 


Since these early 


ascertain 
judgment. 
the Australian ballot system has been perfected 
whether a 
ustralian ballot. 
fraudulently 


to testify 
under the . who contend 
he compe led 
testimony 
can not be supported. uncorroborated statement 
Therefere 
mony by the voter himself does not help. 
mony could be secured aliunde, as the lawyers say, 
rounding circumstances, from the man’s declarations, 


but to-day, with our modern system of voting, 


nave been summoned before our committee and 
them, even the attempt 
uchieved. 
was impracticable under 
Therefore I contend that it was impracticable to com 
with the requirements which the j 
imperative before the poll of a precinct may be 
fraud other than that 
Returning to the historical phase of the problem, 
after the middle of 
into the politics of the country 
baneful theory. 
or legislative doctrine to 
some pellucid spring where the 


to ascertain these facts 


judgment the circumstances of 


udgments of the courts say 
‘ejected he« 


of officials. 


There is profit sometimes 


some swamp, unfit to drink, nauseous 
its aspects, this doctrine origi 
such a foul source, but I will point out to you that 
brings to us no guaranty of purity. ! 
ern applications by the courts in that most unfortunat 
rels, a church , | 
Commonwealth (20 Pa. State, 484) in 185: 
tion had been held partly in a school yard 
schoolhouse, and the court threw out the votes ¢: 
was taken advantage of four years later 
the courts in the case of Mann against 
circumstance 
ill the votes in certain 
church quarrel and the 


originated 


originated 


under ce; 
been bound to throw out 

Upon the decision in 
Mann against Cassidy the courts in Pennsylvania 
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long line of decisions in contested-election cases of the next 15 
vears. There were men strong enough to protest. You will find 
the minority report dissenting opinions of various justices of 
ih uurt. Particularly would I emphasize the words of Chief 
J e Thompson, who said: 
I m that there is nothing which will justify the striking out 
f ent ions but an inability to decipher the returns or by show- 
1 h a single vote was polled or that_no election was legally 
hei t r short of this is to have effect, the right of every 
] 3 he mer the clection officers. 
ertheless this pernicious doctrine prevailed so extensively 
Pennsylvania that it was very readily brought into the prac- 
e of Congress 


Before the Civil War bitter partisanship had begun to smirch 


ecords of election contests. In 1860 and in subsequent 

cain and again there was resort to this partisan device 

ng « certain precincts. So it is quite natural when 

ome to 1 memorable contest between the two great parties 

over the election struggle between Hayes and Tilden that we 

d find there, down at the core of the dispute, this same 

ous question. Years have passed. Partisanship no longer 

es with such bitterness as then marked political strife. To- 

looking back with some attempt at impartiality, we may 

<ay that both sides were guilty of offenses against law and 

de vy, and both sides established records of which in later 

vears they could have been proud only on the assumption that 

heir purpose warranted their method. 

For example, in the city of New Orleans one poll was thrown 

because the commissioners of election had written the fig- 

es “249” so that the figure “9” was doubtful. You could 

i tell whether it was a “9” or a “7.” Because of that they 

thir out not alone the vote for the presidential elector con- 

but tl thre out the vote of the precinct for all the 

‘here were more than 20 parishes in Louisiana which were 

1 out on one pretext or another. The same sort of thing 

place in Florida. 1 feel warranted in saying that in the 

ontest of 1876 this doctrine showed its dangers, its pernicious 

possibilities, to a degree that ought to make it forever repre 
hensible in the consideration of election cases. 


[t was resorted to repeatedly thereafter, and my friend who 
follow me 


is to 
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| perpetrated by 


| both your houses,” 
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democracy. Ever since Anglo-Saxon civilization rose ont 


the murk of the Middle Ages, to gain power throughout al) 
world, its political achievements have been based upo 
acceptance of the doctrine that the majority shail pre 


Nothing can be more important than to maintain and 
this doctrine. Nothing is more vitally necessary 


pro j 


to the safet 


of the people in these serious times, or will be in those eye 
more serious that are soon to follow, than to let eyery ; 


know that he is the equal politically of every other man. ang 


that his vote shall count equally with that of every other man. 
He should be assured that whether rich or poor, learned or 
ignorant, whether schooled in colleges or only in the 


of mankind itself, every man in this country shall be or 
level of equality with every other man to express his belief as to 
what shall be the course of government. That it 


: 
is whicl 


made suffrage the most important of all the questior 
ever perplexed a legislative body. 
As a member of a legislative committee dealing with 


subject for many years I found there were those who tho 
it was of small importance, and desired to pass on to what 
conceived to be greater things. And yet I firmly believe th 


this is of all political topics the greatest. It is the o 
that underlies everything else. 
The proudest fact, the kingliest 
Of freedom, is the freeman’s yote, 
If to-day you declare that by reason of the charges of co 


tion made in a small part of a congressional district the will « 
that t ought to be thwarted, if you say the corrupt 
any one man or group of men shall diser 
the suffrage of a thousand men qualified to vote, you will |} 
much increase the fear on the part of the masses of our peo; 
that their rights shall be taken away from them, their obj 
interfered with by a legislative body or by some othe 
profiting by its example. 

So I have tried to bring this question out of its atmospher 
of personal complication. I have tried to lay before you m) 
clusion, reached after the most patient study of this cass 
there has been enough fraud to make it impossible to sa; 
was elected. I have tried to make it clear to you that under 
these circumstances we should say to these men, “A plagu 
Let us send this controversy back to 


a 
aIsc_rit 


| people, that they may tell us clearly what they want. Tin 


can truly tell you there is much precedent for 
is contention that it is proper, in view of the decisions he will 
loubtless name, to throw out isolated precincts. Yet such are 
the dangers of the practice, such are its inequities, such are its | 
iniquities, that I take this opportunity to protest against it and 
io implore the House of Representatives to eliminate from the 
public life of our land » far as it can be done by the precedent 
st ished to-day, the theory that in order to make one side 
oO other prevail, in order to advance the interest whether 
political party or of an individual, you may disfranchise by 
he wholesale American citizens who have honestly cast their 
votes. [Applause. | 
Mv. HUSTED Will the genthkeman vield? 
LUCE. I hay but 10 minutes more T do not know 
whether I shall have time to yield or not. I desire to round out 
iv urgumel if I] ay. What are the further objections to 


this practice? In the first place, that it puts the electorate at 


| the gentleman 


th rey of rogues and rascals, who by vitiating the conduct 
electi m ecomplish purposes which are often venal 

heir origi (| never unselfish and patriotic. Secondly, 

vi pul innocent candidates who may have had no share 
| \ i the corr ption and the irregularities that are 
| Thirdly, y punish innocent voters of the whole dis- 

ric t alone those of the precincts that you reject but the 
ote of the rest of the district, whose will would have pre- 
d except for this exclusion. Then, feurthly, you punish the 
peo} ecause the purpose of an election is to ascertain the | 
W { the majority. What primarily concerns you here is not 
i eating of Mr. Fitzgerald or Mr. Tague, but what primarily 
concerns you here is the right of more than 300,000 human 
beings in congressional «istrict to have such representation 

in Congress as a majority of them desire. 

{ will tax the patience of the House but a few minutes 
longer I would not have talked at this length had it not 
seemed to me that a question of principle is underneath the 


proposition before you which is greater by far than any ques- 


tion of personality. It is not alone a question that may on 
some future occasion affect your political future or my own. | 


It is a question that may affect the destinies of the whole land. 
For our American civilization is founded on the belief that 
the majority shall rule. You may say that this is a conven- 
tional doctrine, you may assail it from the viewpoint of the 
author 


political philosopher, and argue that it has no sanction or 
i very 


it} itself. Nevertheless it is the corner stone 


of | 


may incite the Legislature of Massachusetts to remedy such 
fects as there may be in their election laws. Thus we maj 
cite the people of this district to higher standards of poli 
morality than have there prevailed. Thus we may adva 
welfare of the people themselves by telling them that the C 
gress of the United States will not undertake to decide el 
contests on personal considerations; that it will not undert 
to follow precedents that have proven to be inimical to the \ 
fare of the people, but that from now on it will by establis 
this precedent to-day declare that whenever it is impossib 
ascertain the will of the people in the customary fashion 
election shall be held once more; that there mray be ever 
portunity for the majority to rule. 

Mr. YATES. Does the gentleman 
dence of fraud? 

Mr. LUCE. Not at all. There was evidence of fraud. 4 
was enough evidence of fraud to make it impossible to detern 
which man received the plurality of votes duly and legally « 

Mr. CONNALLY Mr, Speaker, will the gentleman yield’ 

Mr. LUCE. Yes, 

Mr. CONNALLY. I believe the gentleman sai 
more evidence that there was fraud in this precin« 
had been in elections for a number of years in the past 
make that statement? 

To the best of my belief I am justified 


say that there is 


1 there 
' t +] 
A L 


il 


1) 


Mr. LUCE. 
statement. 

Mr. CONNALLY.. What assurance has the gentleman 
they have another election that practice which has hee 
on for a number of years would not occur again? 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, at the time to which I ret 
1908, we were able in the Legislature of Massachusetts, 
controversy of which I have spoken, to improve some of the 
governing these matters. Since then students of the sub) 
have discovered other means by which it may be possible t 
more certain the expression of the electors’ will, and I 
hopes that if we thus teach this district the importan 
enacting that legislation it will cooperate with the legis 
in perfecting the laws. 

Mr. KINKATD. Mr. Speaker, will the 

Mr. LUCE. Yes. 

Mr. KINKAID. Do 
polls on election day? 

Mr. LUCE. We do not. 


» mil 


eentleman yield? 


they have official challengers at 
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Mr. KINKAID. 
would improve the 

Mr. LUCE. I am not 
could not answer. 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Speaker, in view of 
position that in this case it is impossible to fairly determine 
which candidate was the choice of the people, I would be very 
much interested in getting the gentleman’s reasen for rejecting 
what has been generally considered a rule in these cases, that 
where the result is in doubt, the sitting Member is entitled to 
ihe benefit of the doubt, or, in other words, that the burden of 
proof is upon the contestant to show his right to the seat. 


Does the gentleman not think that system 
administration of elections very much? 
acquainted with the system, and so I 


the gentleman’s 


Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, it was proved to the satisfaction 
of a majority of the committee that there has been enough 
irregularity and fraud in this distriet to make it impossible to 


ascertain who was elected. There were within the committee 
if some differences as to the extent te which that might be 
but, for my own part, I was quite certain that in view 


itse 


carried, 


the closeness of the vote there has been at least enough 
raud proved to make it impossible to determine who was 
elected. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, would the gentleman state what 
at fraud was? 

Mr. LUCE. The fraud was of two classes—— 

(the SPEAKER. ‘The time of the zentleman from Massa- 


setts has expired. 


‘Mr. LUCE. Summarily it may be described as illegal regis- 
ion. 
ir. OVERSTREET. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the 


tleman a question, and in order to do so I yield 

my time. Does the gentleman say that there y 

egal vote east for Mr. Fitzgerald? Can the gentleman point 

to the record and show that there was a single 
or Mr, Fitzgerald in that ward? 

r. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, I do not dare answer that question. 

though I spent many, many hours reading the evidence, I 


© Ol 


ild not want to be specific as the gentleman asked me to be. 
there was very little of it, and there 
to } 
’ the two candidates 


here was any evidence, 
no evidence that a single one of these voters whose rig 
challenged did vote for either o 
coneerned. 
| SPEAKER. The time 
(ts has again expired. 
GOODALL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 
from New Jersey [Mr. LEHLBACH}. 
Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Speaker, there is noi 


rht 
now 
of the gentleman from Massa 
\ir 


nin 


minutes to the gen 


a statement 


there is not a finding of fact that is not based upon 


rence 
in the case, because throughout the defense there 
no testimony introduced to rebut a single 

your committee based its findings. 


renee 


has 


buibstaking im the examination of the voluminous testimony 
it was taken in the case. There are many allegations of 
id and irregularities which the committee has found some | 


idence to sustain, but the committee has not incorporated 
ich findings in its repert, because it rested its case solely on 
the unquestioned fraudulent and illegal registration which | 


was prevalent in the three precincts named in this repori—the 


fourth, eighth, 5. 
} 


at the ¢ 


and ninth precinets of ward The 
, which everybody who desires to read the 
id for himself, is that there were investigations made 


ase 


n itt 


iculs 
registered and voted. There are in this 
300 or more specitic instances of names and addresses 


isl 


cinets in whieh they did vote. vet he seid, I Witt net do it.” 
Me. BURROUGHS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield Mr. RAKER. Now, will the gentleman permit a questi 5 
Mir. LEHLBACH. Yes. =r. Le | See 
\ir. BURROUGHS. Was there any evidence before the com- Mr. RAKER. In ward 5, preeincts 4, 8, and 9, how many 
ittee as to how those three hundred or more gentlemen voted | Were cast for Mr. Fitzgerald? Does the gentleman know? 
this election? Mr. LEHLBACH. Six hundred and some odd votes 
Mr. LEHLBACH. Not direetly; but in view of the fact that Mr. RAKER. Just in those three precincts? _ 
r committee finds that over three hundred fraudulent votes| Mr. LEHLBACH. Six hundred and seventy-four wer: 
e east in these precinets, and in view of the fact that one | for Mr. Fitzgerald. 
hundred and twenty votes only were cast for Peter Tague in all Mr. RAKER. How much for the contestant? 
those precincts, we know that at least the difference between | Mr. LEHLBACH. One hundred and twenty fer Tague 
three hundred and more and one hundred and twenty were} Mr. RAKER. Now, one further question: I understand the 





him one min- 
ras a single 


illegal vote cast 


of 
incorporated in the report of the majority of this commit- 
the 
taken in this ease and based upen the uncontradicted 
has 
allegation upon | 
The committee 

approached the question with an open mind and with great 


evidence | 
testimony 
and 
was found by inquiry at the residences given of voters who 
registered and who had voted in this election that these 
r voters did not in fact live in the places from which 
testimony at 
of | 
cters given whe, the testimony shows, did not live where they 
oted trom, and they had no right to vote in the election in the 


illegal votes cast for the eontestee. | committee found there were 316 voters illegally registered and 
Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman restate | of that number 188 failed to appear when subpenaed? 
those figures? | Mr. LEHLBACH. Yes. 
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cael Mr. LEHLBACH. I say that this committee finds as a fa 

| upon the evidence in the case, on the sworn testimony and net 
upon hearsay or rumors, but upon the facts proved in the case 
that considerably ever 300 illegal votes were cast in these three 
preeincts, and that the tetal vote cast for Peter 


precinets was only 120. 


Tague in those 


Mr. LONGWORTH. 


How many votes were cast in ward 
altogether? 
Mr. LEHLBACH. I have rot the figures for ward 5: but tix 


total votes cast for Congress in those precinets was 906, © 
which Mr. Tague received 120, and at least one-third, your com- 
mittee found, were fraudulent votes cast by people who did not 
live in that district. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I find that two years 
east in that distriet were 16,834. 


ago the total votes 


Now, last year there were 15,293. In other words, consider 
ably more than half the votes cast twe years ago more thai 
this year, althouzh—— 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Those fifteen thousand two hundred and 
odd votes were cast for Members of Congress. The total nun 
ber of votes in the congressional district was over 16,000, ap 
proximately the same as in the election of two years ago. I 


that election, the gentleman will remember, it was a presidential 


election, in which frem 15 to 20 per cent greater vote is cas 
in every congressional district where the vote is free and 
they can come to the polls, and the small number of votes cas 
is due to the fact that there is a great unnaturalized foreiegr 


| population in this ward. 


| Mr. LONGWORTH. That is the reason I asked the gentk 

| man what was the total vote in ward 5—what the respectiv: 
eandidates received in ward 5. Has the gentleman thos 
figures? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. I have not where [ can handily refer to 

| them. They are in the report and my compilation which 1} 

| have made for the sake of argument refers to the three pri 


which the controversy is brought. 
Will the gentleman yield? 


| cincts over 
Mr. KINKAID. 


Mr. LEHLBACH. I will. 
Mr. KINKAID. Will the gentleman advise the House 
| whether there is any evidence adduced tending to show 
whose instance, if it be anybody, or any manager or any bos 
that the supposed illegal votes were cast? 
Mr. LEHLBACH. I will answer that. Both at the prima 
evidence of gross illegal registration of fraudulent votes existed, 
and in view of the fact that the same condition obtained in th: 


lection based on the election returns, your committee did no 
report the findings on the primary in its report. But in th 

| primaries there was an appeal to the Boston election cor is 
sion and appeal to the ballot-law commission of Massachu- 
setts, and subpenaes were issued in due course to those me! 
who were alleged to be illegal voters. Some were found and 
refused to obey the subpeena, and others could not be found to 
obey the subpeena in this primary contest———- 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. I want to answer this question first Li 

| was suggested at the hearing before the ballot-law commis 
sion that the case of the contestee would be prejudiced by tl 

| persistent refusal to obey the subpeena on the part of these 
voters, and Mr. Martin Lomasney, the head of the organizatior 
which had charge of the contestee’s election in this ward 
marched into the place where the ballottaw commission as 
sitting at the head of 45 of these men who. were alleged to 
the men upon whose names votes had been cast He admitt 
he brought them in. He admitted the organization brougl 
them in, because he thought there was some misapprehension, 
and at the congressional hearing they asked him to bring in a 


list of the Hendricks Club, which was the organization through 
which he worked, of these men whose right to vote was 
lenged, and who it was admitted were under his control, 
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Mr. RAKER hundred and eighty-eight could not be 

found, or practically refused to appear. Were any of those who 
lid appear examined as to who they voted for? 
Mr. LEHLBACH. ‘They were. I have here a compilation of 
the names of the witnesses who appeared and whose right to 
vote was challenged, and with the exception of a few every one 
of those by the testimony out of their cwn mouths were shown 
to have no right to vote where they did in this election. 


One 





Mr. RAKER. Just one question. I would like to develop 
further—— 

Mr. LEHLBACH. One more question, and then I must de 
cline to vield further. 

Mr. RAKER. Were the witnesses examined as for whom they 


voted? 


For instance, if they were legal voters, you could compel 
hem to state |! voted. Were they asked for whom they 
voted 7 
Mr. LEHLBACH. 
Mr. RAKER. 


OW they 


No: they were 
On neither side? 


not. 


Mr. LEHLBACH. They were not. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Will the gentleman yield for one 
fuestion? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. For a question. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. I understand when the com 
inittee Counted these votes that there was a difference of 10? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Yes. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. In those three precincts, ward 5, 
here were 906 votes cast? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Yes. 

Mir. WILSON of Louisiana. And a majority of the committee 
ays that 316 were fraudulent ? 


Mr. LEHLBACH. Yes. 
Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. I] to know What Kind 
the committee based that statement that 516 of then 
re fraudulent votes? 
Mr. LEHLBACH. Why, by the testimony of witnesses who 
! ide personal investigation at the places where {hese mei 
‘ced they lived and found they did not reside there, and that 
supplemented by subpoenas of witnesses from places where they 
lleged they lived and where in truth they did live. It was 
dina large majority of cases they did not live where they 
to live and vote, and the others could not be found in 
he district at all. 
Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. If you had taken the 316 votes 
is being fraudulent and made a proportionate calculation, what 
yould have been the result? 


want Olt 


1 


nce 


ye 


oy 


laimea 
laimed 


Mr. LEHLBACH. These 316 votes were taken to be the sui 
tot of the fraudulent votes in these three precincts, and if 

@\ d been distributed over the 677 that Mr. Fitzgerald had 
those that Mr. Tague had, Mr. Tague would have had a 
}) iy of the votes. That ought to settle the question. Your 
Con tee did not feel justified in bringing in a finding that Mr. 
litzegerald was not elected and Mr. Tague was etected on that 
asis and rest there, because the committee believes from all 
he evidence that 316 votes were not by any means the sum 

tal of the fraudulent votes. And in the second place - 

Mr. REAVIS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. I will. 

Mr. REAVIS. As to the 316 fraudulent votes which the com- 
mittee found, were those made up of the total of the men con- 
erning whose residences witnesses testified did not live within 
the precinct, plus those men whom you could not find by sub- 

Mr. LEHLBACH. No, sir. Every one of these 316 is based 

imony that they did not reside in the district, and is sup- 
plemented either by the absence of those who did not appear 
| ld not be found, and whom it was shown by women and 
rel ves who testified that they lived in some place entirely 
nd of those who were known and were in the district 

could be found, but refused to obey the subpoenas, know- 

ing that their votes were challenged in the place where they did 
vote, yet who did not come in, though being in Boston, and served 
Unite States marshal, to testify as to the votes they 

Mr. REAVIS. As I understand the gentleman, there was 
estimony that 316 of these voters did not live where the regis- 


tration represented them to have lived? 


t 


Mr, LEHLBACH. That is correct. 

Mr. REAVIS. Now, was that testimony disputed? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. That testimony was not disputed by a 
single bit of evidence. 

Mr. REAVIS. It is in this record without dispute that 316 


of these voters did not live in that district? 


Mr. LEHLBACH, The record does not dispute the evidence 


in that respect. 
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Mr. ELSTON. Will the gentleman yield a moment? 
question has been made here as to whether it is shown by { 
record how these illegal registrants voted, whether for Fit 
gerald or Tague, the presumption being, on that account, th 
must be shown they voted for Fitzgerald. Will the gentle; 
discuss the law of the proposition as to the right to throw 
precincts where fraud is alleged, and it is not shown how 
parties voted, whether for contestee or contestant? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. I will a little later. 

Now, the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. PHeran] 
stated here on the floor in a casual way that there exists a | 
in Massachusetts which allows a man to live with his fami 
in one place and for the purpose of voting maintain a reside: 
somewhere else. There is no law like that in Massachuset 
all. The law as to the right to vote is embedded in the con 
tution of the State of Massachusetts, and this is what the 
stitution of the State of Massachusetts, as originally drawn and 
adopted by that Commonwealth, and as it still exists to 
Says: 


Chapter IT, section 2: 


Soy 


And to remove all doubt concerning th 
ing of the word “inhabitant ’’ in this constitution, every person 
be considered an inhabitant for the purpose of electing and 
elected into any office or place within this State in that town 

or plantation where he dwelleth and hath his home. 


That is what a voting residence means under the law of 
State of Massachusetts; and your committee has not got 
long ears that it will sit around a table and listen to 


testimony as this, that a man lives with his wife and thr 
four little children in the town of Dorchester, that he go: 
church there, that he entertains his friends there, that he se: 
his children to school in Dorchester, but that on the 1 
April he goes to some lodging house in the fifth ward to 
overnight for the purpose of voting, that that man lives 
dwells and has his home in the fifth ward of Boston. 1) 
the testimony in hundreds of cases. We show in thes 
precincts that the registration is padded to the exten 
least one-third of the total number of votes there, an 
sumably to a greater extent than that. 

Mr. REAVIS. Did the contestee, Mr, 
this case? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. He did not. 

Mr. REAVIS. Was he invited to testify? 


Fitzgerald, testify 


Mr. LEHLBACH. He was, repeatedly. 
Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, by whom? 


The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from New Jers 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. I do not. It is in the record that 
the conclusion of your case, on several occasions, it was 
gested that you testify. That can be read in the record. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It may have been suggested; but [I was 
never invited and never testified, and I was around the ‘ 
house all the time. There was no reason why I should p! 
the contestant’s case, 


Mr. LEHLBACH. Now, Mr. Speaker, there are two classes 
of these illegal voters. One class is the “mattress” \v 


That term was injected in this case by Martin M. Lomasne) 
It means a man who lives somewhere else and goes to a 
ing house in order to be registered on the 1st day of April, 


who votes from there. He so informed the committee in ‘ 
testimony. That was one class of illegal voters that exisied. 
These men were bartenders, porters, lodging-house keepers, 
so forth. There is another large class that was registered 1! 
lodging houses, Thirty-two votes were registered from 
room in a place in Causeway Street, which Mr. GALLivAn inc 
other gentlemen from Boston call the “louse” house. These 
men can not be found at all, and, in fact, were probably 
there. 

When these people were summoned to appear and bring 
hotel registers, with one exception, it was found that 
single one of the 13 had destroyed their registers before Col- 
cress could examine them. That is evidence of the wa) 
thing was worked. 

Now, as to this class of voters, let me read at random 
the testimony of one witness who did appear—Mr. Abt 
Finkelstein. I read: 

Q. What is your name, Mr. Finkelstein?—A. Abraham Finke! 

Q. Low old are you, Mr. Finkelstein?—A. Thirty-six. 

@. Where do you live?—-A. 77 Savin Street, Roxbury. 

Q. That’s in ward 16?—A, I couldn't tell you what ward it 

@. But it is in Roxbury ?—A. Yes, sir. ; 

©. And 8 or 4 miles away from ward 5?-—A. Oh, I believe oth 

Q. And where do you vote from?—A. Down at a lodging hou 
Causeway Street. 

That is down in this territory. 

Q. And why do you vote from a lodging house, 75 Causeway Street -— 


A. I have always voted in the West End all my life. I don't sup! 


that’s any hindrance, 
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io vote there, and put your name on the list; something like that. Tp he } , ; -- ! . | 
Q. By “ people” you mean whom?—A. Well, half-a dozen in particu- Mr. TREADWAY. On what ground does the gentleman 


lar. When it comes certain times, they ask you if you are still going | tify the disfranchising of these other precincts, where he 
to vote; they simply take care of you. | mits there was no illegal voting? 
ms . 3 : or 7 - : fai voting? 
Q. Who are they ?7—A, I den’t believe I know any of them by name, Mr. LEHI B ACH 
to call them by name. } a , : 
Q. Members of the Hendricks Club?—A. I suppose they aré | arrived at by any other human device in those cases than by 
@. They took care of you that way?—A. Yes, sir. threwing out such precincts as are permeated by fraud. From 
«). As a matter of fact, you have lived out there with your mother Tene adie ; , Se . : 
y vearst—A. Tew veara, he case Oof Wayne against Jackson up to the present me 
@. And this is the practice; you have continued your name in this that doctrine has obtained. It was nei nplied to that 
place all this time?+—A. Yes. I go down there and they tell me where | ticular case because three counties were involved that composed 


il} 
} 


they wili put me. I don’t go disputing about it or bothering about it. 


' 
Q. How did you happen to do it that way?—A. The people ask me | Mr. LEHLBACH. ‘That is correct. 
| 
| 
' 


Because there can be no reasonable resul 





a substantial proportion of the entire district, so that the 


Phat is the practice. Chen, on cross-examination : mainder could not fairly be considered to have held a d 


Q yi B am ge Soo Bet ee ee bee ais a 0 ~ oe tox inining election for the whole district, and in one or two « 
ere ao yo consider your oting residence Oo ie, IT inke . a ‘ . : - 
1?—A. 75 Causeway Street. 7 where an entire city or Counly was il volved, ol here the m 
©. And you ask people there to preserve that as your voting rest jority of an entire district was involved, Congres has 
dence ?——-A. I don't believe I ever asked them; I don't believe I did ask | gnplied the dectrine But in every other instance wher 
hem. They simply say they will put you here or put you there, and | “*"" ng Nee > 
3 all there is to it. ; case was proved Congress has applied the dvoetrine to th 
, y ¢ hose tpiet ‘ are co enter { i | ] 
\ll he has got to do is to vote. And there are hundreds of oul hose districts that = a — : ; 
hie wT ‘otur ‘ “o. to, Whe ly 7 if nal <4 } 
h cases in these three precincts. [{Applause.}] These three | Hest return can be predicated upon th . 
: 7 7 ; , ; factorily decide the election 
! ts are just saturated with that kind of thing. caiman ; 
| in j Vir >i j Why es le 
‘ir. BROOKS of Pennsylvania. Mr, Speaker, will the gent! Mr. TREADWAY. Why do 


vield? recinet? Why not carr it to he i . > 
ct argument is logical? 











Mr. LEHLBACH Yes, = 7 : : 
Mr. BROOKS of Pennsylvania So much weight has e1 Mr. LEHLBAC H Becaus ‘a : F and 7 oe 
ed upon the illegal registering of voters that I wish —s oS fraud occurred, wi et pase 4 — a 
ntleman if these men had not voted in the places where - Cares that is where it was en nfined Ahere 
17 . Pal } 4291 4 1: et " . . 0 evidence oft auy illegna registration bb any wird except 
did vote, would thev not stil ive voted in the same cen eine iliac “ etait Sood hla sn nladiete het thore aro 
sional district? » And there Is ¢ ldence i tiie cas showing that there are I 
ir. LEHLBACH Oh. no IS cases in ward o, outs le 0 these three preci ets. so f 
Mr. BROOKS of Pennsyly if Are you sure about th , ire Ve cond mn l — LEOSe e ‘ee pre _ 5 Will 
\ir. LEHLBACH. Yes. This congressional district Ne EL en re hat 1 
es the first six wards of the city of Boston. and the . Mr. PRE LD WAX. “we zentlh pers does a B at the et I 
‘ the mattress voters come from are the suburban towns militee therebDy cu il: ne LLise LWo thirds of th i val voters 
Vir. BROOKS of Pennusvlvania. That is only a part o t hie those pre ICTS, Phat iS the conciusion, Is it not? 
tnt? ; Mr. LEHLBACH Che committee do not say that, becaus 
Mr. LEHLBACH Yes, If we eonfine our findings to the 316 — uiging evidence on the reasonableness of the case, wy 
s and deduct them pro rata, Peter Tague is elected But | GO het admit that the fra idulent voting was confined to the 
should we deduct pro rata these crooked votes whe 4 set us i nun ber of eases pgp toes ca eee. : as 
that the registration lists were padded under the dire¢ Mr. EAGAN. Can the gentleman say whether ther 
of the boss, who was supporting contestee? When you in — ' “a aad - Massachusetts every year: 
re into those districts you find that they are 554 per cent Mr. ree BAC if. bine c= ma. 
ed. We say we can not consider them in canvassing the re ir. EAGAN. What is the method? 
of the election; but that is no reason why 16,000 voters it Mr. LEHLBACH. The police come arout he Is 
congressional district should be deprived of their right to | “! April. aie” sen 
for whom they want. And, setting aside these thre a ss ———— ane ng yg taney ates 
ced precincts which were overwhelmingly for Fitzgerald, and ur. LEHLBAC H. May | a th 
here aby considerable number of crooked votes could not | Mi GO yD \LL. I yie on oO the SS Cl 1U 
lv have been east for Peter Tague, we say that Mr. Tagne Nir. GALLIVAN. Will the gentle nh ash } { 
duly elected from the district bv a handsome plurality, ton 
vhen col ice r ad or tive original returns or o7 thie eo \ir LEHI BACH. l can not vield 
d returns. Concerning the remedy to be applied, the Second Congress ans 
Mir. BENSON Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman vield the Fourteenth Congress discussed this doctrine, not with 
LEHLBACH Yes question of disavowing it but as to whether it is to be applied 
BENSON vere not these nan n regi on | in those partieular.cases. This is the doctrine that has beet 
1 vears? Were thev not here wh ror —— ir lied throughout the entire history « contested coner 
‘ lee cases I he only doc 1 afte 
LEHLBACH Well, we have hown conelusivel [ be sitet on has : found to s intial S I ) 
ti Was { m imme ition, ! hisve ‘ < cl f } case | ( ad allow I ( to Tt ] 
\ justice to ore ma vO a ‘ 
BENSO?D Che en had | } bye or lepriving th ol represt Ol r bly 
I LEHLBACH Chey had. ad depriving the cor stant his undo 4 
| BENSON And ie had nted to vote els I e under the evidence I ‘ o qu ‘ ! } 
ehusett where tl had residence eur pi ‘ es tb I 
LiHLBACH I do no ‘ Chere illo ele ! r the roof » this « 
I hest I \ re ist | j who oted t t\ rE u “at mn eu ne } 
Mmpiy a iS rtion made on behalf of the é v i l I ‘ Will Col Oo I 
i NSOR 7 re is no evidence fl tl ( cC % ol di ul A : ‘ 
es in Mass etts ! eatin or rive ‘ hat I ‘ 
EKHLBACH. There is no evid that ! l 3 | after tl . 
n Massachusetts, and there is no evi ce te deprived of th v | wrongfully gait | 
s of them \y ed ill. heeause 18S of thet é Lheo!l that underlies this doctrine and that h } pre 
at all. of the House behind i 
I BABKA Mr. Sneaker, | the gentlema vield But even if you should only throw out the otes 
I LEHLBACH Yes | proved fraudulent and deduct them pro rata, t Pet, i 
l BABI A Did the committee make ;: . wes iC | elected, anyhow. Whichever viev you nt ft f eo this 
ain whether or ot these 216 men were on o m™ ple x ease theore tically, if vou follow the evicder as fou l by you 
’>Vvears ago? ; committee, you have got to seat Pets lague and eat J 


'. LEHLBACH. They did not F. Fitzgerald 
Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, will the genth eld? Mr. GALLIVAS Mr. Speaker, | e the bi @ f 
LEHLBACH. Yes time. a 
vi rREADWAY. I understood tlh entlen teh SG that rh SPEAKER The gentien no it} imuftes if 


© committee did not believe in disfranchising 16,000 legal | Mr. GALLIVAN. I would not bother the House w | 


listrict hbecans here vis eorruption in thre »| further word, but for the wild expressions of the last s 


' You havi 
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2 New Jersey [Mr. Leniepacn] and the | Republican leaders in my State would have quietly assented 
ali nded Republican from Massachusetts [Mr. | the inauguration of Gov. Watsu and his continuation in oj 
I without a contest? Of course not. They knew conditio: 
| ) igo that the record of the testimony in this | home, and they know that the vote of this ward when polk 
( 1 the paper on which it is printed. It was taken | honestly polled. Gov. Watsu served his term withou 
ries, both of them rotten partisans. Counsel on Slightest objection from these Republican leaders and in 
‘ li side nter objection after objection, only to be over- such an excellent record that he was reelected voverne: 
ff in that book of testimony was the laughing- year ago this distinguished Democrat was a candidate fo) 
f B ‘ gentleman who preceded me [Mr. United States Senate against one of the Republican lea 
| Ll fre that book. He ealls it evidence. We in that body, a most lovable man, Hon. John W. Weeks. 11 
> M ‘ t to be junk, and while those hearings | margin was apparently limited, and Mr. Lomasney’s ward 
ped reading the funny papers. [Laughter.] If him a tremendous margin over Senator Weeks. Did Ss 
‘ rv of the twentieth century Ananiases, | Veeks squeal? Not he. He took his licking like a man. 
St th that book and then burn it up. [Laughter.] | though it was a great disappointment to him, and Se 
ia t like to say anything personal about anybody. I tried | Watsn to-day is the junior Senator from my State, and is 
[Mr. LenLeacn] to yield to me. I find ing the excellent record for himself and for the Commonw 
election that he was elected to this House by | that we all knew he would make. These brief references 
ST ve and on looking over the files I find that there | the story, and that ought to be convincing to you gent] 
el tions made by his opponent the day after elec- | that what has been said about this particular contest 
I f Ly erat from New Jersey, who signed | who favor the unseating of Mr. Fitzgerald are eith 
( i ! ( ‘lected by only 209 votes, and they both grossly overstated. 
e and I have been told for months that | I said a moment ago that I had no intention to injeci 
es [ro i city would be against Fitzgerald. If | into this discussion until I learned that it was the intenti: 
| ( ( hefore the committee, you will find that the | the committee to disfranchise 1,000 of my fellow cit 
I d for the contestee never had a fair show | When the vote is taken to-night, no matter what the i 
entl who has just taken his seat His state- | shall be proud and happy that I have said in the House o 
\ cl nged, sometimes ridiculed, and partisanship | resentatives what I have said, and I will not change a wo 
! previous speaker in every question he asked. | blot out a sentence. 
e tos I Mr. OVERSTREET and Mr. PHELAN were given leave to « 
Phe} yu it was too late for Mr. Tague, after appealing their remarks in the Recorp. 
© various boards, to file papers. Why, they do not know Mr. GOODALL. Mr. Speaker, how does the time now 
ey are talking about nder the law in my State, if you The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maine has 31 n 
| independent candidate you have to give notice | and the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Overstreet] ha 
f pl I Does amy one dispute that fact? minutes. 
lik out a liquor dealer having to live in the neigh- | Mr. GOODALL. Mr. Speaker, I yield the remainde 
f his liquor store. That is mere junk. There is not | time to the contestant, the gentleman from Massachusetts, } 
: | if uth in it. My friend from New Jersey wanted | Tague. 
to |] if ha n annual registration in Massachusetts. We | Mr. TAGUE. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the Hot 
do not have such a thing, but we have an annual visitation from | realize that I am here because the membership of this H 
the polie our city on the 1st of April, and we respect the police | has given me permission to present my case and becau 
Boston [laughter] vhen we have a police force. They go | seem to think that I have a case. I do not intend to d 
om door to door, and they ask, “ Who of voting age living | personalities of any kind. No matter what situation may 
‘ And the housewife has to answer the man in blue I am going to keep myself within bounds in this case, 
brass every year. If the same names appear as appeared | will address myself to the case just as it is set forth 
hi list of the vear before, the election commission, | evidence which the preceding speaker [Mr. GALLIVAN] 
rth the State, carry ti names along from year to lessly declared is not worth the paper it is printed | 
bear in mind that this evidence Stele by me was give 
I { from New Jersey got very, very much excited. | oath by every witness that came into court, and not o1 
[4 » ¢ fair-minded man he showed bias. You heard | lable of that evidence has ever been denied by the gentl 
Republican member of this committee from Massa- | from Massachusetts [Mr. Fitzgerald] Not one word 
Mir. Luce] had to say in a calm, decent, argumentative | evidence has been denied in any way, shape, or mann 
‘ [ am going to vote for the Luce proposition, which will | they come in here and ask you to disregard it. The gei 
det the se icant and give the people of the city another | from Massachusetts [Mr. GaLttvaNn], responding to tl 
chat I al oing to do that because you have convinced me | of his boss, Mr. Lomasney, comes in here and speaks a! 
that there is some doubt as to who won, [Laughter.] I do not | as he has to-day because the leader orders that he 
hy th ntleman laughs. He knows more than I do/| The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Luce] urg 
abo crooked political methods, and perhaps that is why he | passage of his amendment; but let me remind you that 
pass this resolution you will be doing just what Mr. Lo 
\M ed to nething that he said Mr. GALtLIvan | wishes and playing right into his hands. 
ihe “louse house” in Boston. [ never heard I want my friends to realize that the gentleman from | 
his lips. I have heard that in Newark | chusetts [Mr. GALLIVAN] spoke the truth when he said th 
scratch houses,” and I presume he is familiar | contestee, Mr. Fitzgerald, does not live in this district t] 
re are none such in my district. Thank God I | wishes to represent. The evidence in this case given by M 
residential, law-abiding people, where we never | M, Lomasney states that he went out of the district to 2 
( . this kind. But that does not close miy mouth | Fitzgerald, because he could not find a man in the dist! 
1 there is an attempt to take the ballot away from | could defeat me. He went out to Mr. GALrivan’s disti 
my fellow citizens, and, as I said in my opening | brought in this man whom he said was the most powerful 
[ would be ashamed of myself if I kept quiet when that | in Boston politics. He brought him into the district to « 
ade in this Congress. |me, Why? Because, as your colleague for four years, 
Mr. Speake et me call the attention of the Republican Mem- | representative of my people for four years, I refused to a 
of the He to this point: If conditions in this ward were | the beck and call of Martin M. Lomasney. [Applause.] _ 
g, i years ago Davip I. WaALsH was elected gov-| It is only a short time ago when every Member of this I] 
eri if Massachusetts over Samuel W. McCall by a margin of | was called upon to act upon the question of war. There Vv 
11,815, in a total vote of over 450,000, The Republicans were in | a man in this House who wanted to vote for war. ‘The 
ll control at the statehouse. They had all the power and pres- | not a man in the Nation who wanted to see war, bul 
that went with the governorship of Massachusetts. This | to take our position on that question. The testimon, 
rolled up a bigger vote for DAvip I. WALsH against Samuel | that Mr. Lomasney demanded that when the President 
\ WeCall than it did for John F. Fitzgerald against Peter F. | delivering his message to Congress, that I, as the represent 
Tague, | of the people of Massachusetts, should insult the Presid 
When G WALSH was inaugurated the Republican power | the United States, insult the people of Massachusetts, by 
| prest vhich I have referred went out of doors at the | rupting the President and ask, “ Mr. President, with all d i 
stateho without a whisper from the great Republican leaders spect to your exalted position, what is going to be the att 
of my St who know how to take a licking. Do you intelli- of E a toward Ireland? This I refused to do, Thi 
rent gentl believe that if what has been said on this floor | why I am being punished to-day by this man Lomasney, all hous! 
to-day abo Lomasney and this ward is true that the | I yield to no man in my desire to see Ireland a free indepen 
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ation. I was compelled to run on stickers; I was obliged Boston last fall. Iv 


this because of the manner in which the primary election 
onducted. ‘The repert shows that with 14 votes still in 
ion the gentleman from Massachusetts defeated me by 10 
Without my name on the ballot, when every nran voting 
had to go in, take the ballot, wet the sticker, put it on 
llot at a particular place in order to vote for me; with the 
ne of Boston threatening every employee of the city and 
riends, attempting to deny them the right to come in and 
i ballot, I was elected, my friends, by the people of that 
by a greater vote than ever was given to a man in that 
And in the ward of this great Lomasney, this man who 
Don't you dare to vote for War ° don’t you dare to vote 
ription; don’t you dare in any way, shape, or manner 
vote that will help England to win,” because he was so 
d with his pro-German proposition—that is all in the 
Every word of it is in the evidence, and everything I 
you is from evidence under oath. 
ress lays down the manner in which the evidence shall 
It says that there shall be 90 days to take the evi 
1d it regulates how it shall be taken before the nota 
1 judge of the district. In 90 days we took the evidence, 
e never could get the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
ild] to come into court and give evidence. Notwith- 
that, Mr. Feeny, his lawyer, and Mr. Callahan, his 
yer, promised us on several occasions that Mr. Flitz 
suld coine into court. When the case started we tried 
d the gentleman from Massachusetts |Mr. Fitzgerald], 
had gone to Palm Beach, and he never came back until 


. ] } 
Was CLOSsed, 


litzgerald is not a resident of the district, and when lhe 
of disfranchising people I want to know if it is not a 

disfranchisement of the rights of the people for one 
» come into a district, where he has no moral right to go, 
vauinst the desires of the people, and claim the right to 
ent that district. I want to say to you that he had his 
tunity to present his case in court. I stood for seven long 

the witness stand, with both of his lawyers hurling 
ons at me, and they never for one moment found ons 
bit of evidence that could be coutradicted or show that 
been guilty of any wrongdoing in any way, shape, or 


entleman from Massachusetts |Mr. Luce] in his report 
at I benefited by Lomasney. Let me give you what 
sney himself said as to whether or not Il was benefited 


support. Four years ago we had a bitter contest for | 


ess and there were seven candidates. One of them was a 
Member of this House, Hon. John A. Keliher. The con 
rowed down to two or three men. Lomasney had put a 

ute named Brennan in my ward, and tried to defeat me 
district, but the people of the district showed that I was 

choice The Sunday afternoon before Tuesday, election 

Lomasney decided to support me because, as he says in 
mony: 

t I wanted Tague, but that I wanted to lick Kelibe 2 
kill Kelihe not that I wanted Tagu 
1 benefit by it? Let us see. The present ward 5 in those 
us wards 6, 7, and 8 of the city. The vote in 1914 in 
how constituted was—Tague, 1,618; Keliher, 1,572 


I carried that ward by 46 votes. Let us see what the 


| 


| 


i 
} 
| 


“We need a big man in Congress; we need a big man in Col 
gress,’ and I said, "Cant you get one in the distri a He 
| said, “No; I want a big man down there; I want him to go 
| down there and come back and be mayor of Boston : 
| Then I said to him that I did not think I ought to retire, and 

he said, “Fitzgerald is a wealthy man; he will giv yu t 
}; LWo years’ salary if you will retire, and ve VW 
| appointed fire commissioner of the city of Boston for 1 
| years.” I refused it. Then I met Mr. Fitzgerald in his hot 
i the Quincy House. It was the first time that I had talked wi 
| him sinee he sat there in this House in Jul id told n th 


| previous to your pl 


office in August. Ia 


to do in the contest, and he said to me: “I want you to get out; 

the people don’t want you any more; the people don’t beli 

vou have represented them by your votes ohn war a ad othe ; 
things.” I said, “Who lave you got?” and le aid, lf am " 
going to run Fitzgerald, the ex-mayor of Boston, agai you, 


and I want you to 


I was not going to hi 
I asked Mr. Fitzge 


sent for ne and wanted to talk with me, and in compa 


Judge Sullivan, of m 


vhy he was a candidate, and he said, “* Because Martin Lomas 


hey wants me to be a 
the salary was nothil 
they would take care 


[ told him that I wo 


| plause. | 


The fight took plac 


| election night—and 


j 
| 


elected over Lomasney and Fitzgerald—Lomasney had cu 


ningly kept out fou 
hall, within a stone’ 


were held out, and while the papers were declaring that Ll had 


been elected by 92 


had changed the tide by holding out the four precincts, and | 


was defeated by LOK 
recount, and on the 
seen, both the used 


| the ballots had been 


ballots be put on on 


|} days after my petiti 


; 


a year ago when this contest was on. Fitzgerald, | 


,ot2. Is there any evidence of colonization there? 


any control of the ward there? Was anything there | 


tld lead you to believe that this entire district of ward 


the hands of this political boss and leader? The | 


from Ohio [|Mr. LonawortH] asks a question why 
tes were cast. The answer is plain. This is the 
cosmopolitan district of the eastern part of this coun- 
most every foreigner who lands in Boston takes up h 
in this district. There are over 200,000 people in the 
and yet there are only 26,000 who vote, because the 
pulation are not naturalized. In this election we cast 
f those votes, which is a big proportion when you figut 
liy thousand were absent engaged in the war. 
entleman says that we have proven no fraud. I do 
ow how you are going to prove fraud if we have not 


it. Let me go into the case briefly, for my time is | 


'. .\t the closing hours of the last session many of you 
's will remember that I came before the House and said 
[ was trying to take evidence in the contest which would 
hefore this Congress, but that I was being defeated ir 
cry effort, because the witnesses refused to come into 
urt, because the leader, Mr, Fitzgerald, had refused to 

the court, and the boss had undoubtedly said to them, 
Must net go there.” Now, let us see what took place in 


| elected me have never put in their appearance In precin ! 
of ward 5—the same notorious precinct 4—the election con 
missioners sent down two ballot boxes, a registeril box 
}an emergency box to be used in case of accidel | 
counting the votes in that precinct took this emerge! 
which is nothing but a slide box, where a man can put his hand 
into it, and from 6 o'clock in the morning itil 10 o'clock that 
day, when the police oflicers went into the voting booth, the 
had been using that box, and at 10 o’clock the pol cel 
stopped them from using rhey said they could 1 nd 
key to the box. 

The police oflicer went out and telephoned headquial , and 
in less than 10 minutes, when they returned, over 250 llo 
had been taken out of the small box and rammed in the canes 
ing machine box. The night of the close of th 
asked the clection commissioners if they would sho t] 

50 votes. They told us they would do so in the mo 
They said we could see them in the morning. We thet 
in the morning and they adjourned and said we con 

in the afternoon. Tuesday afternoon wi ent iP 
Wednesday morning and Wednesday afternoo! g 
and Thursday morning we went again, and thi 

us see the ballots. Then, with my counsel, I we! 

and asked him to remove the election commissio1 

feasance in office. The mayor sent for them an e co 
poration counsel, and he advised them | 

in asking to see the votes, and instructed him to k e@ st 


count, but instead of 
out over the room « 


soing on, and with all that against me they then declared that I 
had been defeated by 50 votes. But let us see. When count 
ing up this ward 5, 
ballots they discovered 50 ballots missing. Where did they go 


to and who took the 
know, and to this 


them. The next mo 
at 10 o’clock, and im 
tion commissioners y 
until 1 o’clock and 
went to the chief ju 


imaries. Mr. Lomasney testifies that hi 
i had not seen me but once since April, vhen I went into hi 


get out.” I said, “ What for? He said, 







































































; £" ys } , ‘ 1} } 
ent home from here, as you all did, righ 


sked Lomasney what his ward was goin; 


ee tee re 


ive any contes 


‘rald why he was in tl collest He 
y district, | went to see hin L asked hit 


candidate’; and then he, too, told me tha 
g to him, that I could have the salary, and 


of me with a good job. L refused him, at 
uld go out and fight him, and I did Ap 
e, and when the returns were comil in ol 


the newspapers had said that 1 had bee! 


r of his precincts, right around the city 


s throw of the building rhose precinet 


votes, the returns showed that Lomuasne 


» votes. The next day I petitioned for 
recount I asked that all of the ballots | 
and unused ballots, because I knew th 


tampered with. I asked, further, that the 
e table, so that I could see then ind 

on the election commissioners lect a re 
letting me see the ballots they spread then 
m tables where I could not see what was 


precinct 5, when the clerks counted the 
} 

m? We asked the commissioners to let u 

minute those 50 ballots that would ha 


rning we were se! for, and 
mediately upon entering the 

vere in executive session, and 
refused to come out, and 

stice of the municipal cou i 
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an inquest for ward 5. I went, together with my attorneys, | caused to be printed a sticker without any mucilage 
and Chief Justice Bolster told us that on account of the condi- | [laughter], and those stickers were distributed aroun, 
tion of the publie health, with the influenza raging, he had had | district by his lieutenant in Boston, Representative ©} 
to adjourn the eourts, but that he would take it up for action | who, by the way, was defeated for election because this 
ter the court had come into session again. The case was not | was put against him. 
called up and I appealed. But these gentlemen love to stand We had our contest and the return said I was defeated 
up here and tell you what great men some of these men are. | votes. We had our recount, and in the recount [ gain 
The election commission chairman was appointed by the gentle- | 100 votes. But after the recount it was plain that I « 
when he was mayor of the city of Boston. Election Com- | get a square show from the election commissioners, wi) 
Murphy traveled around in Fitzgerald’s automobile | subservient to the will of Fitzgerald and Lomasney, 
» primary betting a lot of money that Fitzgerald would | these commissioners who testified before the ballot con 
then petitioned the ballot law commission for a | said to Lomasney after he had testified, “ Did my t 
hearing was granted. I summoned over 100 | satisfy you, Mr. Lomasney?” [Laughter.] 
» sergeant at arms for summoning them, and I love to hear them tell about their great man. He 
to come into court. to those who are great to him, but cross him and you 
come into court until Mr. Cunninghan | We had our election and our recount, and I had 
with the situation, and then Boss Lomasney | votes, notwithstanding they will tell you I had nm 
ad of 40 men into court. They came into} elected. It was not until 11 o’clock on the day of th 
permitted to ask a single question, not- | that we found these irregularities, and then we chall 
I had summoned them and paid | votes that were being counted, but previous to that t 
me illustrate to you the questions | 500 votes had been passed on, and if these 500 ballot 
Nobody knew wh he man was. | brought down here with the rest of the ballots and « 
* Yes. “Do you live at} your committee I would have won this election by 
“ Did you vote on the 24th of Septem- | votes. 
Chose are the questions they asked of men whe; We had our hearing before the notaries. Tl 
say whether they had the right to vote or not. | from Massachusetts [Mr. GALLIvaAN], my former coll: 
was called my attorney said: “I know this man } it was a joke. Yes; it was a joke. It was a joke | 
Walsh, an inspeetor in the city of Boston, and he | summoned 500 witnesses in that district; it was a jok 
Rockdale Park with his wife and five children, and | the summonses were served by the United States mars 
‘rmitted to say that he lives down at the Merrill | I paid the United States marshal for serving the su 
idge Street. In that hearing 22 men testified | it was a joke because the witnesses were told not to 
nes had been voted on and they never voted. I | court, and they ignored the law of Congress and said 
court testimony from the War and Navy Depart- | not come, and they did not come. But we went out 
that the names of 17 boys serving their country | evidence. One gentleman says, “ What evidence 
rs were voted on, and that one of the boys whose |} prove that these 316 votes were illegal?” Let me tell 
oted had died in France even before the primaries, | gentleman’s—Mr. Fitzgerald’s—own brother, a polic 
lame was voted on. I would not stain my name or} the city of Boston, was summoned to appear in court 
by taking a nomination that was won with the | n ‘ome. We proved that he lived in the town of 
for their country. [Applatse. | | Sit £ Boston, with his wife and five children 


I 


} 


jlood of boys who were fighting 
Now, Mr. Fitzgerald said Tague is talking about my boys; that | Loniasney’s lieutenant, Patrick J. McNulty, and we 
I insulted his sons who served their country’s cause. Do not} lived outside the district, in Revere. We took the 
believe it, my friends. I have never done so, and I have denied | 400 of them, and that evidence is undenied;: not 
; charge on so many occasions I wonder his object in repeat- | was denied, not one of them denied the evidence 
his reason for repeating it is this: They want to] what you want to settle this case by—the evidence 
hey committed by voting on dead soldiers’ names | been presented under oath and undenied. We prove 
voted on election day on another dead soldier’s | sively that over 500 men were illegal voters in those t! 
cinets that they plead with you not to throw out. W! 


for whom they voted. Let | them so? Who disfranchised them? The man wh 


friends, how I know 
This Hendricks Club is presided over by Lomas- | challenged and who refuses to come into court whei 
control of that ward, not only the Democratic | surrenders his right before the court. These men 
the Republican politics. He controls the Repub- | theirs, and if there is any disfranchisement they are 
as well as the Democratic committee He | who disfranchised themselves. During the hearings 


° 


t officers on the Republican side ju as he |} witnesses. I wish I had time to go into all thei 
Mr. Lomasney appeared. He came into the United State 


ofticers, and the gentleman [Mr. Luce] 


tion thrown out was the recipient of the | pulled off his coat and vest, and put on an old 
that ward when he ran for lieutenant- | and said, “ Now, come on.” And he defied everybody. 


sney has a club, as I have said, called He abused everybody. He even abused the gr 
The president of that club is James} this House, James R. Mann [applause], who had 
to the time of this conte: rhe hey | with this contest. He even abused that good old 
J ANNON [appli 


financial secretary then was, and i i th eople, our good Uncle Jor C 
Graham and Mr. [Friel were in "g * | nothing to do with the contest. He abused forn 
9» on primary day, and on that day 1e | O'Connell, my attorney, and everybody whose nam 

ind James Graham, sor he i tioned, including the gentleman from Massachuset 
Hendricks Club, were ve yn in the | gerald], whom he said was “a slimy eel.” [Laugh 
had control on | they vot That is the evidence Mr. Lomasney put into coul 
i i in the evidence, and to-day he pleads with you, this s 

M. Lomasney pleads with you, to send the cast 

people, so that he can have one more fling at the 

district. Are you going to debauch the people of 

by doing it? Are you going to say to the people ol! 

: ‘ with | Mr. Lomasney is bigger than the Congress of the I 
ioners t is wy hag Oh, they tell us I received his support two years. 
closed tl earings, and v There was not anybody a candidate against me. 

allot law eommission until Tues ceived his support until he had to give it to me. 

ne tion at half past 2 applause. } 
1) had come on Saturday, } ave gone The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from M 
State and I would have had the name of that | setts has expired. 
ld, thrown off the voting list. But it was then Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, how much time 
i 
i 
i 


Sy 


vas obliged to run on stickers, and I did run The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia has 2 
to have stickers printed, and I had to have Mr. OVERSTREET. Mr. Speaker, I yield my time 
ited. I had te go to considerable expense | gentleman from Massachusetts, Mr. Fitzgerald. 

cause for which I was fighting. Here is | The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Massachus 
exhibiting] I had this printed and sent | nized. 

r he stickers. On election| Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, if any part 


li 
t 
ind astuteness they had] gentleman who has just taken his seat, Mr. Ta 
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not to be a Member of this House 
i I would net attempt for a moment to take up the time of 
his House to argue my claim. But what he has said upon the 
f this House is what he has said during the past year in 
Boston, in Washington, and everywhere, and it is not true. He 
s abused and vilified everybody who has had any connection 
ith this case—the election commission officials of Boston, the 
ballot law commissioners of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
husetts, the secretary of state, the governor of the Common- 
vealth, and the supervisors that were appointed by the governor 
o supervise the election. The crowning act, which will, of 
amuse the Members from Massachusetts, is that he now 
harges that Martin M. Lomasney delivered ward 5 for Roper?r 
Luci lieutenant governor. 
It seems incredible that a man could repeat these lying 
ges when they are so well contradicted in the reports, and 
fam not going to attempt to follow him in all the mendacious 
tements he has uttered here, because time does not permit. 
if he mentioned the election commissioners once in his speech 
he mentioned them half a dozen times, and yet this is what 2 
rity of the committee who report for his seating find: 
[t is but just to state that in its review of these ballots the com- 
found the work of the board of election commissioners of the 
of Boston to be fair, impartial, and accurate, the difference in its 
mination and those of the committee being substantially due to 
ict that the Boston commission was guided by an opinion of the 
uey General rendered 20 years ago. 
\nd yet upon this floor within the past 20 
them of every conceivable crime in 


1919. 


true, of course I ought 


mr oO 


state 


jurse, 


for 


he 
annals. 


minutes 
election 


used 


} you have just heard the evidence of the committee which | 


vs his election. Mr, PHELAN, who has been an 
\lember of this House for a good many years, a close friend of 
Mr. Tague, has told you that Mr. Cunningham, chairman of 
the ballot law commission, 
iblican and Democratic governors for 20 years, is a 
potless integrity and of the highest honor, and yet 


man of 
this man 


ands upon the floor and calls him a “ crook” and wants you to | 
eve it. 
Chis so-called evidence, Mr. Speaker and friends, is Mr. 


‘s own statements; that is all. 
substantiate any of the things that he has said on the 
the House or in his brief. In his argument he made these 

ume charges, all of which have been proved untrue, the gen 
man from New Jersey [Mr. LEHLBACH] and everyone ad 
(ting it. He says that if the said election board had counted 

hundreds of votes which are available in the exhibits and 
lich have been marked, and which should have been counted 
the contestant, that your contestant would have a majority 

300 votes. He speaks of the flagrant refusal by election 

ission and ballot commission to comply with the law in 
efermining questions arising from such fraud, and the fraud 
ballot commission in withholding their decision. He says the 
tion officials did not credit him with several hundred votes 
ut were cast for him, and that illegal practices were indulged 
throughout ward 5 in Boston, consisting of fraudulent reg 


Lil eue 


floor 


les¢ 


over 


is- 


ation, voting for the contestee, coercion, intimidation, bribery, 
other irregularities. He says that fraud and intimidation 


ere perpetrated upon the voter in distribution of pseudo pasters, 

iereby Many voters were deprived of their right to register 

proper choice for Congressman. And in no single instance, 

Mir. Speaker and gentlemen, is any one of these charges sustained 
iy of the committee, either the majority or the minority. 


Mi. Speaker, you heard him talk about pasteless stickers. 
committee say they did not find evidence of one pasteless 
cker. Though they looked at the ballots with a microscope, 
ie pasteless sticker was found. Not in one case was there 
illegal vote found that was cast for me. Not in one case was 
e an arrest made in that district that day, and they have 


proven one case of illegal registration. If the chairman of 
ommittee ~ say that they have, I will now and 
e that Mr. Tague be admitted unanimously to this House. 
re is not a single case, not a bit of evidence except his own 
timony read from notes submitted to him by people whose 
dence was merely hearsay. 
Whatever the result of this contest shall be, I hope that the 
iation with reference to the taking of testimony will be 
ected. The evidence was heard before notaries, and, as 
‘lv. GALLIVAN says, Mr. Tague selected his notary and 
‘cted my notary, and Mr. Tague’s notary, 
ays, shut out everything that could be used in my 
en my notary was appointed he did the same 
the evidence, and that is all the evidence. 
There was not an arrest made; there was not a single casé 
of illegal voting. There was not a man who has been found 


cease 


favor, and | 
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has | 


honored | 





who has been appointed by Re- | 


There is not any evidence 


i CC 


I se- | 
having the first 10 | 


guilty of illegal registration; and, as Mr. Luce has said, those | 
hames which are to be thrown off were on the list all the time 


4399 


that Mr. Tague was a Member of this body T do not know 
where he gets the figures that = read here a moment ago 
about the vote in ward 5 when he was nominated for Congress, 
but I ask him in all seriousness if as means to say that he was 
nominated against Mr. Kelliher without the vote of ward 5? 
Is the gentleman here? Does he mean to say that he could 
have been nominated without the ward 5 vote? Where is he? 
I can not believe his figures. Here are the official figures: He 
was defeated by Mr. Kelliher by more than 100 votes until he 


came into ward 5 
in ward 5 that 


», and it was the overwhelming vote given him 
made his nomination over Mr. Kelliher possible. 


Mr. TAGUE. I will answer the gentleman’s question and 
say that in the primary contest the name of Martin M. Lomas 
ney got into the contest; and if it had not been for that, I 
would have beaten Mr. Kelliher by a bigger vote. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I asked you, yes or no, whether you did 
not win your nomination by the vote of old ward & which is 
now part of ward 

Mr. TAGUE. No. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. You were not nominated by old ward 
S, now ward 5? 

Mr. TAGUE. No. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Then I stop here If the gentleman 
Was not nominated by old ward 8, now ward 5, I will ask that 
he be admitted unanimously as 2 Member of the House. Mr. 
Luce has just used these figures. They are the official figures 
of the election commission of Boston. What do you think o! 
a2 man who will deny the official election figures of the State 
of Massachusetts? I will not use the ugly word, but I brand 
| him as misrepresenting the vote in this ward and shows him 
| self unfit to sit in this House. Mr. Tague, these figures are 
| from the official election returns in Boston, and you know they 
are correct. You received 1,108 votes in ward 5 and Mr. Kelli 
her received 406 votes in ward 5, and without ward 5 you 
had 5,092 and Mr. Kelliher 5,168; and if it was not for the 
votes that were given by Mr. Lomasney to Mr. Tague he 
would never be in this House. He says my statements are 
false. I can not prove them other than give you my guaranty 
that the figures quoted above are official, but whether [I am 


a Member of this House or not, I will see that the official 





figures of this contest are inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL Re« 
1} orD and the Members will have the chance to see for them- 
selves who is telling the truth. 

The gentleman speaks about the illegal registration of vote: 
He talks about disfranchising a thousand legal voters in 
ward 5 because they are illegally registered; and what do you 
think of this situation which was shown to exist in his own 
home. He has fathered the system he condemns on this floor 
right in his own home. Here is the official record. Here is 
Mr. Tague’s testimony, on page 447, in regard to Capt. Goggin, 
of the Boston fire department, in which he admitted that 


Goggin registered from his house. Asked whether Goggin w: 
married or not, he said he did not know, although he had regis 


tered from there for five years. Then the question goes on: 
‘Did he use the right of voting from your house?” He an 
swered, “ Never.” Then he was asked, “ Then, in the last four 
years he has not voted at all?” “No, sir.” “Are you sure? 
* Positively.” 

He states that Capt. Goggin never voted from his house, and 


yet the record of the Boston election commissioners shows that 


Goggin voted in 1914, 1915, 1916, and 1917 from 21 Monument 
Square, where no other family but Tague’s lived, although at 
the same time Goggin had a family in Somerville—a wife and 
four children—with his wife’s name in the telephone book. I 
ask the gentleman whether that statement is true or not? 

Mr. TAGUE. Will the gentleman let me answer? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. 

Mr. TAGUE. Goggin appeared and testified under oath. 
He made this statement: “I did not take any part in cither 
the primary or the election, and did not vote. I did not vot 


in 1917 or 1918.” And the election commissioners’ record shows 
that Goggin did not vote in either the primary election in this 


contest, or for two os [Applause. ] 


thing, and that | in his testimony : 


Mr. FITZGERALD. I did not say that Goggin voted in 1918 
but I repeat that Mr. Tague appeared and ga testimony—and, 
gentlemen, do not let him camouflage 

A MeEmpBerR. Read it. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I am going to read i He wi sked 

Did he use the righ \ from your hous 

No 

So, in the last four yea h 1d ) ted at all? 

No, sir 

Art you sure? 

Positively. 


4 Ope ay alee 
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{nd yet this man Goggtn admits that he voted from Tague’s 
house in 1914, 1915, 1916, and 1917. I did not say he voted in 


I9tS. Tague would not let him, with this row on, but he did 


ote in these other years, though Mr. Tague denies it. 
Martin Turnbull votes from his mother’s house. Martin 
furnbull lived in Somerville. His wife lived in Somerville, 


ind his child lived in Somerville, yet he voted from Tague’s 
mother’s house. There, my friends, are two concrete instances 
in Tague’s own household of illegal registration, yet he has the 


iudacity to stand up here and charge fraud for the same thing 
done ward 5. His counsel, Mr. O'Connell, admitted that 
while he lived in Brookline he was elected from Dorchester, 
nd yet they have the effrontery to come before this House 
ithout any evidence excepting hearsay evidence and ask that 
thousand men be threwn out of the list. 
Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, the majority of the committee 
say I was elected but by 10 votes. They say that on prima 
evidence there are 316 illegal residents. Why disfran- 
chise a thousand men of their birthright if I was elected by 
but 10 votes and you have prima facie evidence of 316 illegal 
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registrations? Why not throw 11 of these illegal registrants | 
off and I am defeated? Why, because there is no evidence but 
hearsay of 316 illegally registered votes. We are in a very 
serious contest in Massachusetts now, and I appeal tio the 
Republican side of this House to give consideration to this | 
thought, and I ask the Democratie side of the House as well. 
Mr. Long, the Democratic candidate, came within a few thou- 


nd votes 


last year of defeating the Republican candidate. 
Wa Democrat, won last year and occupies a 
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job, and they said, “ Tague, we will seat you dewn at Was) : 
ton,” and Tague went after the job in that way. As I said ho. 
fore, he never has appealed to the election commissioners , 
Massachusetts, he has never appealed to the courts. Read 
papers now about the Newberry contest with Mr. Ford, and yoy 
will find that out in Michigan the fraud is being investigate) } 
the grand jury, and that is where this contest should be 
fought out, but up te the present hour nobody in Massachyserts 
has been asked to investigate a single charge that has je 
made by this man. He says that I offered him the two years 
salary. It is his own lying statement. He aceused Lomus)e, 
of saying so. His own lying statement, As Mr. Luce sai! to 
me the other day, there were not 20 pages in this whol 
mony that would be admitted in any eourt, Ninety per « g 
allegation by Mr. Tague without proof. 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yiel 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. 

Mr. RHODES. What does the gentleman say about th 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Say about what? 

Mr. RHODES. The gentleman says that Mr. Tague g: his 
word that you offered him the salary. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. 


yj 


Why, of course, I say it is a pu 
vention, and on my honor fF say that I never said it. Th: 
not a single bit of evidence to prove this any more than the res 
of his charges and you know it, Mr. Ruopes, 


Mr. RHODES. Why did not you go on the stand and d t? 
Mr. FITZGERALD. Why was I under the necessity « 
and proving Mr. Tague’s case? I challenge you, Mr. Ru: 


} name one statement made by Mr. Tague that has been pro 


if I were te attempt to follow him, as his statements her 
to-day show, in mendacity, I would be Kept at it all of th 
It seems impossible for him to talk two minutes without 
ing. Was not the gentleman himself present with othe 


| bers of the committee when Mr. Tague, in the final su: 


up, asked that the eommittee settle this matter quick 


| turned to his counsel, Mr. Harrington, and said, “ This 


| character of this man, listen to this: 


; all 


of mine has been down here at big expense to myself 1 
last six weeks, and I think the case ought to 
Was not the gentleman from Missouri |Mr. RuopgEs] t 

that time? I Knew that Harrington was working for the ‘ 
ernment, and when I got through with the hearing I 

up the Treasury Department and asked them if Arth 1 
rington was en the pay roll, and they said, yes; that 

on the pay roll down in the Internal Revenue Office at $1.s00 
with $246 bonus. Yet this man, im the presenc 


a year 


members of the committee, turned to them and said, 
man is down here at big expense te myself.” This 
another of the lies that he has told from the very 


started after this seat. 

Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the committee, to indi 
He was a candid 
joston in December, 1917. Get his cl 
from this incident. He was a Member of this House 
cember, 1917. His term did not expire until March 4 Bt 
The sworn returns of his campaign expenditure when | 
for mayor of Boston show that he accepted, or his 
for him—-the treasurer of his campaign committe: 
the treasurer of the Pneumatie Tube Co., $500 from Mr. 
l the coursel for the Pneumatic Tube Co., and $200 fi 


the mayoralty of 


$500 


vice president of the Pneumatic Tube Co., which in tl! 
Congress, of which he was a Member, sought a franch 
this body. ‘ 
Mr. GALLIVAN. How many votes did he get? 
Mr. FITZGERALD. Can you imagine it? One thou 
hundred in all. In that campaign, when Mr. Gallivan, M 
ley, and Mr. Peters ran, Mr. Curley and Mr. Gallis 


| Mr. Peters reeeived from 25,000 te 45,000 votes, and this 


Bosten received but 1,600 votes. There is on tile 


| evidence eopy of a letter which he does not deny, in w! 


Senator SH, a 
seat in the Senate with Senator Lopcr. The State is as close 
as that What is the condition of ward 5 voting list this year? 
Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, with this fierce contest on, with the | 
house and senate in Massachusetts dominated by the Republican 
Party, the ward 5 veting list, according to the official count 
au week ago, shows 2S0 votes more than were on the list last 
Is it possible that the Republican Party is so stupid thai 
hough it hus full charge of the election machinery in Massa 
chusetts, with the State practically 50-50, that it allows hun- 
dreds of fraudulent Democratic voters to remain on the list? 
[s Mr. DALiiIncer, who is the chairman of one of the election 
eol ss of the House; is Mr. Treapway, is Mr. TiInxuHaM, is 
Mr. WaALsu, of New Bedford, all these bright, brainy Republicans | 
of Massachusetts, are they cognizant of the fact that there are 
lreds of illegal Democratic votes on the list in ward 5, and 
} ive not taken a single bit of interest to see that those votes 
Lr oved from the voting list this year? Why shvuld this | 
House s chise 1,000 men in Massachusetts when the com- 
zo outside of its own door to consider the evidence? 
Do y l ( re so bereft of fairness, do you think we are 
so careless of the rights of citizenship that in Massachusetts 
conditions such as have been described on this tloor can get no 
roper re under our laws? Shame on Boston and Massachu- 
ts if that could be true, These name never were contested 
Massachusetts from the hour that I received the nomination 
until the present hour. 
HH Vs he heated in the primaries. The primaries untve- 
‘ d the elect by seven weel Mr. Luck knows, Mr. Trnx- | 
HAM ows, that the Boston board of election commissioners is 
‘ n eight hours day to receive complaints about illegal regis- 
trants. This man, though a year has elapsed, has never darkened 
the door of the election commission to present a bit of the evidence 
that | s presented here to-day, for if he did those men would 
ent for The law requires that they be sent for and appear, 
if they do not prove that their names are entitled to go upen | 
S ey are dropped off. This question rises away above 
f Mr. Tague and myself. For the United States 
tlouse of Representatives, out of a clear sky, without any evi- | 
dence 1 a Sing illegal vote was cast for me, without any 
eV pee that there was an illegal registrant, to deny to me an 
aden he greatest outrage that has been perpetrated upon 


the people of Massachusetts. It is an insult to their intelligence 


l i ctment of their institutions. He speaks about the 

soldier boys. Gentlemen, imagine it. My own boy in France 

hat hour, my three girls in the Red Cross, and he is dastardly 

gh to stand upon this floor and intimate that myself or 

I s are responsible for voting on soldiers’ names. There 

s rle bit of evidence that the name of one absent soldier 

was ed « t this election, and he knows it; yet he stands 

befo House and uses falsely dead soldiers to win his 
fight. Shame upon sueh methods. 

It is a fact that Mr. Tague, when he was defeated for the | 

omination, on by big financial interests that were behind 

Fish 7 h I fought, was told by them toe go for this 


expresses a wish to get in with some contractor on war 
Here is the letter to Mr. Lomasney, then his friend ! 
now gets his execration. And in passing let me say that ! 
with Gov. McCall’s estimate of the man, that he was UW) 
man in brains in the Massachusetts constitution 
vention. 


zest 


(Peter I’, Tague, tenth district, Massachusetts, Joseph F. Ki: 
tary.) 
Hovuss OF REPRESENTATIVE 
Washington, BD. €., Marek %& 
Hi MARTIN M, LOMASNEY, 
11-A Green Street, Boston, Mass, 


DEAR MaRrTIN: Last week I wrote you a note asking you to & 
once the name of the ceptractor who I could use on this bu 
ibout to begin. When I was in Bosten, yeu teld me ' 
and send it te me at ence, and as the buil 


at < 
which is 


wontle 


get the same 
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cantonmenis and he ing prop sitions are under way, and I have The SPEAKER The \ \ I 
rtunity of getting in on them, i would pleased If you would | tne ve: and nays Ninete ent ‘ 
this at once. ; 

1 best wishes, I an sufficient number, and 1 ve ‘ 

“Y ry sincerely, youl “ PETER.” So the substitute was r« lected, 
either one of these incidents brands him unfit to asso-| The SPEAKER. ‘The questio 
ith the Members of this House, and if they were probed | offered by the gen fron Ma 
bottom he would never be given the privile of this fleo1 Mr. ANDERSON Ir. Speaker, | 

i peal to you gentlemen, in conclusion, that you conside! The SPEAKER. The yeas seeme 
indamental rights of American citizens. It was in thi Mr. ANDERSON Mr. Speaker, | 
strict that you intend to disfranchise that were born | question. [Cries of “ Too late!’] 
dled the liberties held dear by every American. Sam | The SPEAKER. The Chair did no 
was born in this district, John Hancock was born and | Mr. ANDERSON I ison the flor 
this district, Benjamin Franklin was born and lived | at the time the vote take 
district. Faneuil Hall is there. The old statehouse is The SPEAKDHR. Che Chair 
| the old South Church, and its whole atmosphere for | Tl lem: inds a division ¢ 
100 years hi: spelled sacrifice for the very principle she] ! raises » separate auestions 
ked now to subvert. Do not do it. I was told 1 | on tl half o uti 
that the Republicans were going to frame me. lL] | { follo 
lieved if. I always felt with Rosertr Lvci Sa mem ? R lved, That John F, 1 verald w cael 
committee I would get justice, and I believe I will Hi e of KR tl ‘ nt u 
. 7 7 ° Stat M isett ‘ < ; 
A I say to you, Mr. Tague, the question now at stake - 
that district. The honor of that district can ni to emcee ° — ‘ 
protected by taking away a thousand of it \ The SPEAKER. The Cler] 
i las a man to protect the honor of the d The Cle ‘ Sa . 
i ou to Congress To our years, tO v cl Pete I ig 
nna dDOLh ¢ pe tie I ‘ | it tot 
don Ma husett his ¢ 
nou \ ‘ il juestio leery XN é 
‘ es seemed to hi 
SPEAK LR Tl me of the gentleman has ex} ‘ Mr. GALLIVAN \ Sy | | 
cpired Under the rule of the House b aQnimous | rhe \ sand nay vere refuse 
ls reed thi ihe previous question should be | Mr. GALLIVAN | s ! | 
, ( ered on the resolution to be offered by eg j PEAKER S ) 
\I a i! l s re] man fi (,eo! i ! 
I ! m Massachusetts [Mr. Lwu« i { 
so ! rare y tl tek KER Dox 
’ ty 
i i Ll ] 1 
i J I’, Fit ( I < ‘ : 
} ! { h congré I ‘ 
4 1s I ~ 
1’ I i al ‘ if i M i 
‘ tine ! ( nere ional dal rict ¢ = ) 
I ( gress and i titled he | 1 a 
PEA j ent fi Geo I \I H i ‘ 
| ( 
ERSTREE' \i Speaker, I desi ) 
permission of the House 
SPEAKER The Clerk will read th a a 
Masa: - Ro ks \ I 

s follo Sr I { 

. . _ amend ( 
eas tee -? The SPEAKER. 1 ntlemar 
oth é \ 191s aI nimous Onser Kx ire ~ 

d John F. Fit leclared H. R. 9782. disagre y the S 
LLIVAN \ “! parli ntary mie! The Cle ’ 

PEAKER Che ntleman ll state j r Cle s 
ALLIVA. May I] whose motion tha \ EH ITS82 

EKAKER ! vt cenftieman f I 

Ir. Luce} The SPEAKER I ‘ 
ITAGERALI> en) mn | a the \I TOHNSON \ | 
iouse to ask f] | soluti be read aga I tay fr 
SPEAKER Withor ol ) resolut f 
. lH 
I YAS ag lh eported Tl ! 
I'TZCGERALD. As the gentlemai m Georg MM extension, a1 Is ely 1 
not to present the resolution declaring me t f the Ho c th er 
I intend to support the resolution off db ( hich t bill I ry 


‘om Massachusetts {[Mr. Lece}. @ ¢ ( make it perma 
SPEAKER The gentleman can not debat The ques a chance to vote on thi Laut 
reeing ti e resolution offered by the gent! an f Mr. RAKER. Further rese 


setts Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker. I as 
en, and the Speak The SPEAKER. The regular ord 





tO have it. the request / 
ITZGERALD. Division, Mr. Speaker. Mr. RAKER. I would like t 
SPEAKER proces led to count | the purpose O;F ASKINE a Guest I 


BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the yeas and nays Mr. BLANTON, I insist on the reg 


SPEAKER. Does not the gentleman wish to wait until The SPEAKER. If tl 
is completed ? | regular order 
BLANTON. Since the Speaker has started. [Laughter. Mr. RAKER Una he ] 
juestion was taken; and there were—yeas 46, nays 167. | get opportuni sk thy 7 
é LUCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a verification of the vote | object 
' yeas and nays, i The SPEAKER. Ob 





. . 
















7402 





Mr. BLANTON. I withdraw it, Mr. Speaker, to permit the 
zentleman to ask one question, 
Mr. RAKER. I would like to know whether or not if we 


it to the committee that would expedite it, or had 
to the amendment and let it go to the con- 


would send 


ve better cdisagres 
ference ? 

Mr. ROGERS I think it would be better to let the bill go 
io conference. IL will say to the House it is my own impression 
that we ought not to make the law permanent until the House 
has an opportunity to express its will and indicate what is its 
pleasul (And rather than to be bound by instructions at this 
jime, I expect to bring this back to the House before I acquiesce 

ian amendment making it permanent. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Tl SPEAKER wuppointed the following conferees Mr. 
RoGcERsS, Mr. TEMPLE, and Mr. Loop. 

REPRINT OF BILL, 

Mr. HAUGEN Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for a 
reprint f the bill H. R. 8954, the amendment to the pure- 
food act 

The SVEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent for 

reprint of the bill which he has cited Is there objection? 

After a use. | Che Chair hears none. 

EAVE TO FILE MINORITY VIEWS. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for hive 
days to file minority views on the bill S. 2775. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California asks unani- 
mous consent tor five days in which to file minority views on 
the bill to which he has refcrred. Is there objection? 

Mr. SINNOTT. Reserving the right to object, could the 
entleman get his report in to-night? 

will state to the gentleman that if this mat- 


Mr. RAKER I 
; on hand, 


r comes up any time on Monday or Tuesday, I will be 

Mr. SINNOTT. It will possibly come up sooner than that. 

Mr. RAKER. If it does, the time granted to me will not 

fect any \ the bringing up of the bill. 

Mr. SINNOTT, Not in any way jeopardize the consideration 
of the bill’ 

Mr. RAKER. Oh; no. My views on some amendme is all 
that I desire to present to the House. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, it is late in the ever , and 

t many Members present, and a good many members of this 
ommittee are not present, so for the time being I object 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 

Mr. RAMSEY, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 

that they } enrolled bills of the 


iad examined and found truly 
when the Speaker signed the same: 





hOLLOW 


H. R. 446 


An act authorizing the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs to transfer fractional block 6, of Naylor’s addition, 
Forest Grove, Oreg., to the United States of America for the 
use of the Bureau of Entomology, Department of Agriculture 


H. R. 2452. An act for the relief of Charles A. Carey; 

H. R. 758. An act for the relief of Susie Currier; and 

H. R.3385. An act providing for the disinterment and removal 

f the remains of the infant child, Norman Lee Molzahn, from 
ihe temporary burial site in the District of Columbia to a pe-- 

] e] l Tl} 

\DJOURNM 

Mr. GOODALI Speake TI nx thi he House de now 
djourn, 

The moti Was agreed to; accordingly ( » O'clock and 28 
minu ! ) the House adjourned until Friday, October 24, 
1919, at 1 ‘clock noon. 

EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Und ~ of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Secr Lary of 
the Navy, tran itting tentative draft of a bill for the relief of 
Lieut. D. A. Neumann, Pay Corps, United States Naval Reserve | 
force (H. Doe, No. 270), was taken from the Speaker's table, 

rred to the Committee on Clain s, and ordered te he printed, 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 

RESOLUTIONS. 
Und ui 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 


and re- 


follows: 


erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, 
ferred to the veral calendars therein named, as 


Mr. GREENI f Vermont, from the Committee on Military 
Affairs, to | 1 was referred the bill (H. R. 3706) amending 
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the Articles of War, reported the same without amendme; 
companied by a report (No. 406), which said bill and 
were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on ft} 
of the Union. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas, from the Committee on h 
to which was referred the resolution (H. Res. 354) for ¢) 
mediate consideration of Senate bill 2775, reported the 
without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 407). 
said resolution and report were referred to the Hor 
endar. 

Mr. PLATT, from the Committee on Banking and (ty; 
to which was referred the bill (S. 2472) to amend the a 
proved December 23, 1918, known as the Federal resery 
reported the same with amendments, accompanied by a y 
(No. 408), which said bill and report were referred to the 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 


PUBLIC RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIA] 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and mei 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 


BILLS, 


By Mr. HULINGS (by request): A bill (H. R. 10130) 
vide for the establishment of the Bureau of Producti 
Distribution in the Department of Agriculture to aid in t 
duction of cattle, sheep, hogs, milk cows, and chickens, 9 r 


the preparation for market of same and the distribution of { 
products, together with all other food and food products: 
Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10131) authorizing the Secretary 
to donate to the city of Sharon, county of Mercer, 
Pennsylvania, three German cannon or fieldpieces, to } 
in the public park and Grand Army of the Republi 
tery soldiers’ memorial: to the Committee 
Affairs. 

By Mr. BEE: A bill (H. R. 10132) adding $500,000 
ment for post roads for the State of Texas to rebuild 
way between Nueces and San Patricio Counties, Tex 
Committee on Roads. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10133) authorizing the loan of $5,000 
the city of Corpus Christi and county of Nueces, in T 
the erection of a sea wall; to the Committee on Roads 

By Mr. HUDSPETH: A bill (H. R. 10134) to author 
acquisition of a site and the erection thereon of a | 
building at Kerrville, Tex.; to the Committee on Public | 
ings and Grounds. 

By Mr. RANDALL of Wisconsin: <A bill (H. R. 10135) 
construction of a bridge across Rock River at or 1 
Grand Avenue, in the city of Beloit, Wis.; to the Comn 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HICKS: A bill (H. R. 101386) authorizing tl 
tary of War to donate to the village of Central Islip, N 
German cannon or fieldpiece; to the Committee o1 
Affairs. 

By Mr. GOULD: A bill (H. R. 10137) to amend an 
“An act to classify the officers and members of the fire 
ment of the District of Columbia, and for other purpos 
proved June 20, 1906, and for other purposes; to the Co! 
on the District of Columbia. ; 

By Mr. BLACK: A bill (H. R. 10138) to amend an 
proved March 21, 1918, known as “An act to provide for | 
ation of transportation systems while under Federal! 
for the just compensation of their owners, and for ot! 
poses,” by adding thereto a new section to be known 
lia; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Comme! 

By Mr. BEE: A bill (H. R. 10139) authorizing the Se 
of War to appoint a special board of engineers to make 
diate examination and report of harbor facilities on the 
coast; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

sy Mr. SUMMERS of Washington: A bill (H. R. 
authorizing the Secretary of War to donate to the Wa 
State College and the EHensburg State Normal] School ca} 


as a on A 


‘ 


\ 


Hu ‘ 


as > 


| ierman cannon or fieldpieces; to the Committee on Mi 
Affairs. 

By Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas: Resolution (H. Re 
for the immediate consideration of Senate bill 2775; to th 


mittee of the Whole House. 
By Mr. KAHN (by request) : Joint resolution (H. J. I 
to provide certain metal for the making of a national 


| rial earillon; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


By Mr. SLEMP (by request) : Concurrent resolution (FI 


Res. 34) favoring the election of Gen. Maximo B. Ros 
office of President of Honduras; to the Committee on I‘ 
Affairs, 
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» PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. SENATE. 
or Clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutio! i 
introduced and severally referred as follows: ‘ y erence $i 
Mr. BACHARACH: A bill (H. R, 10141) granting a pen- | (Legislative day of Wednesday, October 22, 1919.) 
o John C. Kulpman; to the Committee on Pensions. 
Mr. BROOKS of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 10142) to 
for un honorable discharge from the United States | 
of John Sponseller ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. TREA 
a bill (HL. R. 10143) granting a pension to Maude C. | Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I ask to have a number of 
i o the Committee on Pensions. | telegrams printed in the Recorp. I should like to have the one 
Mr. ECHOLS: A bill (H. R. 10144) granting an increase | 1 send to the desk read. 
on to Mary A. Johnston: to the Committee on Invalid The PRESIDENT pro tempore The Secretar j end 
ns there be no objection 
ir. FLAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 10145) granting : pensio The secretary read as foll Ss 
e Bunee; to the Committee on Pensions. G R M O 
ir, KETTNER: A bill (H. R. 10146) to authorize the ifor HireHcock, 
7 liege - ‘ . * . . e Washington, D. ¢ 
ent of the United States to appoint Marion C, Raysor : : 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock noon, on the expirat 


recess. 


0 I ACE WITH GERMANY. 





' : om ~Saep Resolved, That the National Council of Congregatior w 
the . . : OF tary nS wee ) i ng ( 
he Army ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. n session at Grand Rapids, Mich., voices its gratituds Cod 
bill (H. I. 10147) granting an increase of pension t for the triumph of right over might and the return of in 
h A. Hinman; te the Committee on Invalid Pensions cll favors the ratification and adoption of the peace te an 
enant of the league of nations without amendments an K 


bill (H. R. 10148) granting an increase of pension tO | reservations as shall strengthen the moral infil e of th 
D. Maynard; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. States. While not indifferent to imperfections, and anticipating adjust- 


‘ir. NEWTON of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 10149) grant- | ™ents under the test of actual operation, the council regard 
as substituting reliance on moral principles effectively organized for 














rease of pension to Catherine FE, Brinkmann; to the | gq, pendence on military p« subject to the balance of power Phe 
‘ m Pensions. | council supports the rv MH s the only political instrument now 
RANDALL of California: A bill (CH. R. 10150) grant- vailable by which the spirit of Jesus Christ may find wider scope in 
ee : ae ne ; Invalid practical ap ition to the affairs of nations. Through this covenant th: 
Sarah A. Dow; to the Committee on Invalic science of mankind registers its determination to renounce aggr 
warfare, and tl United States assumes respons lit ror 
’ -y> 1) ~4 aes freedo! nd ti non l p es of the eartl 
i WEAVER: A bill (H. BR. 10151) making appropria ~ ; iT} ‘ a - ; ; ; =e ‘ 
. a 7 . v Lie ( . a copy o 1C8 "PSOll ns be seu 
compensate the Carolina Provision Co. for wood fu Committee « ign Relati ; ‘ I ted S 
United States Government during the war; to the L he council W. E. ! 
ee on Claims, : Mr. HITCHCOCK I also ask to have printed in the Reco 
a bill (H. R. 10152) 2Tanting vu pensiol lo Cornea vithout reading, resolutions unanimousl' udopted after full di 
the Committee on Pensions ission in Chicago by the Baptist Ministers’ Conference of Chi- 
bill (H. R. 10153) granting a pension to Lewis o and vicinity, in support of the league of nations 
0 the Committee on Pensions. There being no objection, the resolutions were ord 
Ir. WILSON of Illinois: A bill (EI. R. 10154) granting : printed in the REecorp. as follows: 
rm ion to James Scott: »>the Committee « t ha s 
| Tht ( tt; tot OTUTY I il i BAPTIS1 Mi ISTER C‘ONFERENCE OF C'HICAG I 


Chicago, Til... Octohe 


— ——— 


The Hon. G. 3 HiTcH : 
PETITIONS, ETC. Unite tates Senate. Washinato D.¢ 
se 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers » tale I Sim: IT have the honor to inclose herewith a1 ry ! 
Cleri desk and referred as follows: to you a resolution which was presented at and, after Ih di 
BABKA: Petition of Local No. 51, American Peder cussion, unanimously adopted by the Baptist Ministers’ Confe 
Railroad Werkers, of Cleveland, Ohio, protesting against | ence of Chicago and vicinity, in regular ses » M Ov- 
ssige of the Cummins bill: to the Committee on Inte tober 13, 1919 
| Foreign Commerce. Very respe ; ! ( Yr. H 
Mr. ELSTON: Petition of Metal Trades Council of Ala 
Contra Costa Counties, Calif., relative to the indus- | Whereas the loss of millions of i th is | ; 
the shipbuilding and metal trades industry; to of treasure in the World War most impressive ! 
( m the Judiciary to provide against another such war; and 
FESS: Petition of 10 citizens of Springfield, Ohio, | Whereas America’s part in the late war A \ 
inst mob violence; to the Committee on the J a commanding position in world affai 
should be used to help organize the nations again r; and 
KISS: Papers to accompany House bill 9507, gra Whereas the covenant for a league of nations is pa ( 
o Charles IL. Meck: to the Committee on Pensior peace treaty, and if agreed to by the nations of the « 
LINTHICUM: Petition of R. Walter Graham, of Bal will make another great r almost an Ssil 1d 
J voring legislation which will give the railroads Whereas this covenant for a league of nations is no t legu 
to the Committee on Interstate and Yoreign | but a high moral bond and is made in the spirit so na - 
Baptists, being a spiritual organization that wi ) {hie 
io John H. Dockman & Son, per James M. nations together for common ends: and 
Baltimore, Md., favoring the passage of Senator | Whereas the Northern Baptist Conventior 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Cor ®. 1919, passed the following resolutio1 
‘Resolved, That we express our gratitude to Gor 
(ition of United States customs inspectors of the port return of peace; that we recognize in the Paris covenant fi 
re, Md., favoring the passage of House bill 6577; to | the league of nations a great step in the advance of Ch ‘a 
ttee on Ways and Means. | ivilization; and that we urge our people to 
McGLENNON: Petition of J. P. O’Connor, secretar influence to secure its ratification’; at 
Davitt Branch, Friends of Irish Freedom, relative to | Whereas the following religious bodies ha eX Presse e} 


Republic; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. elves in much the ime it 1S 
MEAD: Petition of Plimpton-Cowan Co., of Buffalo, | league of nations: 
‘otesting against the passage of the Steenerson Dill, The Methodist Episcopal, July 4, 1919 
0123; to the Committee on the Post Office and Pos General Assembly of the Presbyterian ‘ e | 
: States of America, May 15, 1919: 
ut, OCONNELL: Petition of Smith & Hemenway Co. The Board of Bishops of the U1 LS 
‘f Irvington, N. J., favoring the passage of House bills Sections of the Congregati il body 








vJ12, and 7010, relating to patents; to the Committee on | Many bishops and other religious lea ps3 
° ide pe a - The Federal Council of the Chur hes of Christ i Ame ; 
. LILOMPSON: Petition of sundry citizens of Ohio,| in the following plea at Cleveland, Ohio, May 6, 7, 8, 1919 
consideration of the Cummins bill now before Congress, | “That we express our gratitude for the establishment o 


| takes away individual initiative, and asking that fair| the league of nations as agreed upon by the Paris peace cot 
wise treatment be given the railroad security holders in ference, and pledge our support in securing its ratification by 
to promote the development and prosperity of the United the Senate of the United States, and our devotion to make it 
; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. a success’: Therefore b 


















———— 


le orld being leagued together against war and for peace in 
ernntional relations. 
Second, That the covenant for a league of nations as part of 
treaty is the beginning of a new and powerful fellow- 


[ee by the Baptist Ministers’ Conference of Chicago and 
vicinity in regular meeting this Monday morning, October 13, 
11/9, Virst. That we express our great joy in the thought of 


the peace 


ship of the nations, which will bind the earth together for peace 
and mutual good will. 

Third. That we urgently request the Senators from Illinois 
und their fellow Members of the United States Senate to agree 


to {his new covenant as part of the peace treaty and to do so 


without endment or reservation, which would make it neces- 
ry to resubmit the treaty of peace to the peace conference, 

(| thus dangerously delay the making of peace among the 
} ol 

hour That we are not oppesed to such interpretations of 
1 arious provisions of the treaty and the covenant as shall 
make clear our own understanding of the obligations we thus 
assume, and that these interpretations become a part of the 
record of ratification. 

Nifth. That we urge our Baptist people to use every proper 
effert to bring our Senate to an early vote on ratification of the 
peace treaty and the consequent creation of the league of na- 
tions. We believe that the ratification of peace awaits only the 
vote of our National Senate. 

Sixth. That copies of this resolution be given our Baptist 
newspapers, furnished to the daily press, sent to the United 
Senators from Illinois, filed as a petition to the Senate, and 
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There being no objection, the let 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


ter was ordered to be | 
THE INDEPENDEN' 
New York, Octobe 
Senator G, M. HITCHCOCK, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
_ My Dear SENATOR Hitcucock: I wrote to Mr. Frank Andrey 
is the chairman of the League to Enforce Peace, in Fall Riv: 
who was presiding officer when I had my debate there, for the jn 
tion concerning which I spoke to you, and I have received the i; 


letter. He told me that they originally sent out 2,500 question 
to returned soldiers in their neighborhood, and these are the 
that he got. I think it will be very interesting when some 


the soldiers are against the league of nations. 


Very truly, yours, IIAMILTON ILOL’ 
FALL River, MASS., October t 

Mr. HAMILTON HOLT, 

Independent Corporation, 119 West Fortieth Street, 
New York City 

My Dear Me, Hout: Yours of the 14th instant at hand. Th 
of the poll among the returned soldiers and sailors was 554 
league of nations, 5 wanted reservations, and 12 were opposed 


Very truly, yours, 
FRANK LL, ANI 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Also a number of communications { 
California, representing protests against the attitude 
Senator from California [Mr. JOHNSON]. 

There being no objection, the telegrams were ordere 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Los ANGELES, CALIF., Octobe) 
GILBERT Hircucock, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

On October 5 the Los Angeles branch of the League to Enfo: 
conveyed to the United States Senate through you certain fact 
vince them that the people of the State of California were no 
mony with the views and stand expressed and taken by Senator J: 
on the peace treaty and the covenant. 

We are now conveying to you additional facts which 
prove that our former stand was correct, and that the peop! 
State, if given an opportunity at the polls, would overwheln 
pudiate the Senator and his stand upon the covenant. 


Ilon, 














During the last few weeks there has been a tremendous 
sentiment in favor of the ratification of the covenant of tl! 





which has no parallel in the history of this State. 

In a very recent letter written by former Senator Prescott 
well, now supervisor of the first district in Los Angeles Cou 
cerning Senator JOHNSON’S attitude, he said: 

“During the six years that Senator JOHNSON was gover! 
fornia as a member of the California Senate I gave him undi\ 
port, but I regret to say that in his present attitude upon this 
he does not represent either the people of California or the Kk 
can Party of this State. At a meeting recently at which was } 











man who was candidate for governor of this State on the Rep 
ticket six years ago; a man who was a candidate for Unit 
Senator on the Republican ticket eight years ago, and who 


seriously considered as a candidate a year hence; the chairman 

county Republican central committee ; and a number of the mos 

nent members of the Republican State central committee, it 
to be the unanimous opinion of all that if the ratification of | 
treaty and league of nations were left to a vote of the Repu 
the State of California entirely eliminating the Democratic |’ 
would be ratified by a majority of ten to one.’’ 

The sentiment of California is clearly expressed in a resolutic 
at San Bernardino by the conference of the Methodist Episco] 
South, as foliows: 

‘“‘ Whereas there has been much confusion in the minds of sor 
citizens with reference to the league of nations, which 
has been encouraged and increased by certain petty politici 
radical newspapers, some of which had doubtful tence: 
regard to their patriotism: Therefore be it 

“ Resolved by the Los Angeles annual conference of the M 
Church South, meeting in San Bernardino on October 16, 1919 

‘First, That any man who endeavors to inject a spirit of 
and controversy into the present international situation is not 
traitor to his country but a traitor to the world. 

“ Second, That we favor the adoption of the league 


of natior 


| out amendments or reservations. 


spread upon our own records. 
(Signed) Cart D. CAsE, President, 
C. T. Ho_tMAn, Secretary, 
Baplist Ministers’ Conference of Chicago and Vicinity. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Also resolutions unanimously adopted 
Dy the Second District California Congress of Mothers and 
Parent-Teacher Associations, representing 5,000 mothers in 
northern California, in favor of the league of nations. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

CALIFORNIA CONGRESS OF MOTHERS AND 
?ARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS, 
Los Angeles, October 11, 1919. 
Senate HircHecock, 
Ne te Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

D SENATOR Hircucock: The Second District, California 
Cong! of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations, repre- 
sentative 5,000 mothers in northern California unanimously 
adopted the following resolutions: 

‘Whereas the late war was fought by the allied peoples to 
Cl ir, as the great statesmen have testified, not once 
i) many times; and 

“Whereas the peace conference at Paris has drawn up a con- 
stitution of the league of nations designed to achieve 
] ace ind 

Whereas we, the members of the Second District, California 
Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations, rep- 
resenting 5,000 women in seven northern counties in 
California, desire an end of wars, and believe that the 
league of nations will make for peace: Therefore be it 

* Resolved, That we heartily indorse the league of nations; 
that we urge our fellow-citizens to support it; that we call 

1 ¢ representatives in the Senate te ratify it; that we 
send Coy of these resolutions to President Wilson, Secretary 
La 1 Senators JAMEes D. PHELAN and Hiram JOHNSON, 

nd to our Representatives; and that we give copies of the | 
snme to the pore ss.”’ 

We, as a Nation, must think constructively—not destruc- 
tively “America’s participation in the war was to make the 
world safe for democracy,” and we believe the league of 
nations, without reservation or amendment, is a_ step of 
progress. 

The opportunity has come to finish the task undertaken for 


the benefit of mankind. 


Let us accept the responsibility, real- 





izing the magnitude of power for good America has, and let 
us how the generations to come that true democracy never 
elie 
( ] ‘ 
Mrs. L. P. Boyce, 
Secretary, Women’s League for the Peace Treaty. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Also a letter from Mr. Hamilton Holt, 
editor of tl Independent, giving the result of a postal-card 
vote among returned soldiers and sailors from France, repre- | 
senting 554 for the league of nations as against 12 who were | 


opposed and 5 who wanted reservations, 


| 


“Third, That we request our Senators from Arizona and ¢ 
to support and vote for the same.” 

Our organization bas received since our last report resolutio 
organizations and groups of people from all southern California 
for the immediate ratification of the covenant without amendm: 
cluding the Los Angeles High School Teachers’ Association, repr 
cleven hundred teachers; the faculty of the University of 
California; the Glendale Union High School; Pomona College 
numerable other educational institutions. Many women’s clu) 
adopted similar resolutions. Orange County League to Enforce I 
composed of former supporters of Senator JOHNSON, has sent con 
cations demanding the Senator’s support of the covenant of the 
The California Teachers’ Association in Oakland last week, twenty 
hundred in attendance, indorsed the covenant without amend! 
In addition to the general church federation, different denomin 
church unions and individual churches throughout southern Cal! 
have indorsed the league. In fact, the churches and educational! 
tutions of our State stand almost unanimously in favor of the ado} 
of the league covenant without amendment. Nearly every cou! 
southern California has sent petitions to our headquarters signe! 
superior court judges, business men, city officials, and private cit 
indorsing and urging the approval of the league. An actual vote 
in southern California from many commercial, financial, and indus 
concerns, churches, and lodges shows a vote of 16,710 for adopti 
the covenant. as against 1,692 against adoption. 

The following communication received by the league speaks for its 

“We, the andersigned, former supporters of Senator JOHNSON, }° 
considered the pleas which he made in this State in opposition to 1 
league of nations. He advanced no new arguments, and, in fact, !! 
speech at Shrine Auditorium he did not quote a single line of the co% 
pant. He placed a wrong interpretation on the provisions of the 
































[Sy de). 





and made corresponding statements concerning its effect. He 
appeal upon national hatred and racial prejudice. We especially 
ore his attack upon the motives of the countries who are our allies 
| hundreds of thousands of whose sons lie dead beneath the ficlds of 
and France, His speeches reveal his hostility to the entire 
any league of nations with the United States as a party. 


ium 
ty and 
preached 
by the word “ jingoism.” In this great crisis we had a right 
t the Senator to state his cause from a standpoint of reason 
gence and not from passion and prejudice. 
pointment because of his failure to meet this great 
dpoint worthy of the great office in which the people 
dence to place him in. 

‘Harlan G. Palmer, president 
Senator Club; Clyde C. 
Johnson-for-Senator Club: 
southern division 


to 
and 


issue from 
of this 


a 


Young Men's Johnson-for- 
Arthur W. Eckman, secretary 
Republican State central committee, 
Johnson campaign; Thomas Hughes, executive committee 
of Republican State central committee, 1918; Charles 
Farwell Edson; Theo. Martin; George H. Dunlop.” 


JOHNSON’S trip to California has clearly shown the people 


a false Americanism that can only properly be character | 


CONGRESSIONAL | 


based 





We express our deep | 


State | 


Johnson, secretary Young Men's | 


eagzue 


State that his sole object is to defeat the covenant of the | 
than to amend it. In his Los Angeles speech he said: “I con- 
hat the league of nations at present is entirely useless.’ Hon. 
rt Hoover says: “If the league is to break down, we must at ones 
to fight. If we believe we can see our neighbors return to a 
irs’ war through the breakdown of this treaty and we still maiz 
our progress it is the egotism of insanity. I am convinced that if | 
tempt now to revise the treaty we shall tread a road through 
pean chaos,’ Mr. Hoover voices the belief, sentiment, and convik 
of 90 per cent of the people of the State of California, and they 


erwhelmingly repudiate the sentiment expressed by Senato1 


at the earliest possible opportunity. 
League to Enforce Peace for Southern California, by William 
M. Bowen, president; Roy Malcoim, secretary: Mrs. 


Herbert chairman, League Ienforce 
Peace. 

HITCHCOCK, Also, telegrams indicating the drafting ol 

is with hundreds of signatures forwarded to the Senator 


1 California [Mr. JOHNSON ] inst his position in the 


A, Cable, vice to 


ol 


1 


Chere being no objeetion, the telegrams were ordered to be 
ted in the Recorp, as follows: 
SAN Francisco, CAuip., October 1%, 1919 
or GILBERT M, Hitcncock, 
Nenate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 
lay mailed 829 names on petition to JONNSON. Congratulations 
ntung vote. 


WoMANn’s LEAGUE FOR PEACE TREATY, 


Mrs. RAY LYMAN WILBuR, President. 
Mrs, L. T. Boyer, Secretary. 
SAN Francisco, CAtir., October 1919 


GILBERT M. IIircHcock, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 
‘] mailed 499 names on petition to Senator JOMNSON. 
WoOMAN’S LEAGUB FoR PEACE TREATY. 
Mrs. RAY LYMAN WILBUR, President. 
Mrs. L. P. Boyce, Secretary. 
r. HITCHCOCK, Also a brief article by Chief Justice Frank 
Ml. Angellotti, of the Supreme Court of California, on the subject 
e vote of the British Empire compared with the vote of 
er nations, 
Chere being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
¢ printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
THe “Six tro Ong Votre” OBJECTION TO THE TREATY. 


rank M. Angellotti, Chief Justice of the Supreme C 
California. ] 
h of the opposition to the ratification of the treaty is 
the claim that the British Empire is given by the pro- 
of the covenant of the league of nations six votes to the 
of the United States of America. This claim rests on 
t that Canada, Australia, South Africa, New Zealand, and 
are all members of the league. It is, of course, impossible 
ive of any effective league without the participation of 
elf-governing dominions as Canada, Australia, New Zea- 
nd South Africa. At the same time all of the five are, 
nse, integral parts of the British Empire, and if it were 
uit by reason of the vote they are given as separate units, 


yurt ol 


rests of America may be substantially prejudiced, no 


\inerican could approve the proposed compact as it stands. 


Careful consideration of the provisions of the covenant, how- 
iemonstrates that there is no possible prejudice to America 
the functions of the league are to be exercised by the coun- 


e 
d the assembly. 


only in the assembly, where each member of the league 
ne vote, that any of dominions or the 
h Empire has a vote, or ever can have a vote without the 
it of the United States of Ameriea. No one them 
entitled to a vote in the council, which will consist solely 
presentatives of the principal allied and associated powers 
United States of America, the British Empire, France, 


these colonies of 


oft is 







representatives of Belgium, Brazil, Spain, and Greece, each 


LVITI 


1O7 


y, and Japan), and, until other selections by the assembly, | 


> 
\ 
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nation being entitled to one vote only (art. 4, covenant). 
place of any of the last four named nations the assembly may 
from time to time select other members of the league for repre 
sentation in the council, but a unanimous vote of the assembly ay 
to any such selection. article 5 ; 
of the covenant provides that except where otherwise expressl) 

provided in the covenant or by the terms of the treaty, decisioi 

at any meeting of the assembly or of the council shall require 

the agreement of all the members of the league represented at 

the meeting. It is not otherwise provided as to such selections 

The United States is a member of and has a in 
bly, and consequently there can be no such selection without he 
consent. Again, with the approval of the majority the as 
sembly, the council may name additional members of the league 
whose representatives shall always be members of I 


council. 
This must be done by the council by unanimous vote. 


is essential This is so because 


vote the assen 


ol 


+} 
ttl 


e 
Obviously 

















































America’s consent is here essential. Again, the council may ih 
crease, With the approval of the majority of the assembly, the 
number of members of the league to be selected by the assemb)) 
for representation on the ceouncil. Here, too, the selectio by 
the assembly must be by unanimous vote. (See art. 4, covenant.) 
These are all the provisions as to membership in the Ouncl 
It is perfectly plain that without » consent of America neithe 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, Seuth Africa, nor Indi 
indeed any member of the league other than the nine now spec 
fied in article 4, can ever be represented in the council, excep 
as the five just named ar represented by the British k rs 
With its one vote. 

“We come, then, to a consideration of hoy we cah be preju 
diced by these votes in the assembly. Here, again, it is obviou 


that in all matters in which a unanimous vote 
can not be injured, as our one vote therein 
fectual veto of action. What may the assembly do by 


is required we 
to an 


le 


amounts 


~ this 


uw unanimous vote? 

‘1. By a two-thirds vote it may admit to membership in the 
league any fully self-governing state, dominion, or colony giv 
ing effective guaranties of its sincere intention to observe it 


international obligations, and accepting such regulations 


us may 


be prescribed by the league in regard to armaments, etc. (art 
1). Itis evident that the addition of a new member even agains 


our yote, a most improbable contingency, could not prejudice 
if by the vote of such member, when in, nothing of importance 
can yet be done, unless we by our own vote consent thereto. 

‘2. By a majority vot may regulate all matters of pro- 
cedure at its meetings, including the appointment of committee 
to investigate particular matters (Art. 5.) These matters are 
manifestly unimportant. 


‘3. As already noted, 


us 


» if 


it may, by a majority vote, approve 


the unanimous selection by the council of additional members of 
the league, whose representatives shall always be members of 
the council; and by majority vote may approve unanimou-: 


action by the council increasing the number of members of 
league to be unanimously selected by the assembly for 
sentation on the council. Obviously our vote is required fot 
action. 


the 


repre 


“4. By a majority vote it may indicate its necessary ay 
proval of the unanimous selection by the council of any sue 
cessor to the person named in the covenant as the first secre 
tary general of the league, or any subsequent incumbent of th 
otlice. The secretaries and staff of the secretariat are a 


pointed by the secretary general with the unanimous approv: 
of the council. (Art. 6.) Here again our vote i 


required 


‘5. By a majority vote it may ratify such proposed amend 
ments to the covenant as are unanimously ratified by the mem- 
bers of the league whose representatives composed the cour 
(Art. 26.) Again our vote is required. 

“If there be anything in any of these matters by which we 
may be prejudiced by the votes of Canada, Australia, Neé Zi 


land, South Africa, and India, it certainly is not apparen 

“In only one other instance can the assembly do 
less than a unanimous vote. In the event of a dis 
members of the league likely to lead to a rupture, wl 


anytpu 


niute | t 


settled and as to which the parties do not agree to s 

| sion to arbitration, to a tribunal agreed upon by them, as the 
|} undertake to do by the terms of the covenant wherever tl 

| dispute is of such a nature as to be suitable for submissi ‘ 
arbitration, and as to which the council, to which the 1 

| may then be submitted for consideration, either on its « 1 me 
| tion or at the timely request of ecither party, makes a 1 

| to the assembly, the assembly may, with the concurren f ‘ 
representatives of all the members of the league represented « 

| the council and of a majority of the other memb« f } 
| league, ‘exclusive in each case of the representatives of 1 

| parties to the dispute,’ make and publish a report containi a 





CONGRESSIONAL 


stat the facts of the dispute and the recommendations 
wh ‘deemed just and proper in regard thereto. (Art. 15.) 
The 1 thing is true as to a dispute between a member of 
tla igue and a State not a member of the league, and between 
tutes not members of the league. As to the immediate ques- 
m under consideration, it is manifest that where we are not 
party to the dispute, being a member of the league represented 


concurrence is essential to any report of the 
is so expressly provided. And if Canada, Aus- 


nm the council, our 


assembly, for 








r New Zealand, South Africa, and India are parts of the 
sritish Empit as is conceded, wherever one of them or the 
B sh Empi itself is a party to the dispute, it would seem 
of them are necessarily parties to the dispute, and that 
none of the in have a vote in the matter of such report, for 
i le ge excludes ‘the representatives of the parties to the 
dispute.” This certainly is a plain, common-sense construction 
of the provisions of the covenant, and the one all the members of 
the league will doubtless insist on in any possible dispute with 
the Briti Empire or any of its dominions or colonies. So that 
possible dispute between us and the British Empire or 
ni! f its integral parts which may finally be referred to the 
sseml for a report, while our vote is excluded, so likewise sre 
otes the British Empire and its five constituencies. 
[t 3 sifely be assumed, I take it, that as to any dispute be 
ds ther member than these, which may be so 
‘eferred fo1 report, there can be nothing other than advan- 
participation as separate voting entities of 
Can , Australia, South Africa, and New Zealand. In any 
seein that a complete answer to any objection 
| i on tl existence of these so-called extra votes in the 
! matter of the report to be made, is to be found 
regardless of who are the parties to the dispute, 
of the assembly to be effective for any purpose must 
’ curre 1 by the representatives of every one of the mem- 
( of the igue represented on the council, exclusive of the 
to tl dispute, exactly as in the case of a report of the 
Moreove it ix most unlikely that any dispute to which 
\ be party will ever be referred to the assembly for a 
ey The first obligation imposed by the covenant in case of 
ch a dispute is to,seek a settlement by arbitration, the agree- 
of all the members being to submit the subject matter to 
ration by a court of arbitration, agreed on by the parties 
0 ipulated in any convention existing between them. In this 
mnection the establishment of a permanent court of interna- 
L justi provided for, and to this court or any other 
nal reed upon by the parties the matter may be sub- 
dd. It is only in the event that a submission to arbitration 
of agreed upon that the matter is to be submitted to the 
council of the league. Such a submission is effected by any 
pariy io the dispute giving notice of the existence of the dispute 
secretary general. When it is so submitted the first 
of the council is to endeavor to effect a settlement of the 
e, If it sueceeds in doing this, of course, the matter is 
( If not so settled, the council may make a report, which 
ffective for any purpose whatever must be unanimous]; 
cd to by the members thereof other than the representatives 
of the parties to the dispute, or it may refer 
lispute the assembly; and it must so refer it when either 
par the dispute so requests within 14 days after the sub- 
ion of the dispute to the council, 
l-urthe re and most important: The only effect of an 
e report by either council or assembly is as follows: The 
( mus ontain a itement of the facts of the dispute and 
! tic vhich are deemed just and proper in re- 
_ The members of the league (including, of 
eC the « sutants) agree that they will not go to war with 
au irty to the dispute which complies with the recommenda- 
Lio of the report.” (Art, 15.) Should any member of the 
league resort to war in disregard of its obligations in this be- 
half it will be deemed to have committed an act of war against 
all other members of the league, who undertake to then pro- 
ceed in the manner provided in article 16. Only if the dis- 
putant resorts to war with another party which has complied 
ith the recommendations of the report is there any action 
aga inst it by the other members of the league based on the 
ro} 
In the cht of these facis, does it not seem that the objec- 
we have discussed is entirely without substantial merit, 
und that it affords no good ground for the rejection of the treaty 
t now stands, as is in effect proposed by an attempted 
amendment favorably reported by a majorty of the Senate Com- 
on Foreign Relations? ” 
ROBINSON i present a resolution adopted by Center- 


1430, Muster Woodmen of America, of Hope, 
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Ark., touching the ratification of the league of nations, which ] 
ask may be referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it 
be so referred. 

KALLROAD 
Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, on yesterday, as ap 
pears by the Recorp this morning, the chairman of the Con 
mittee on Interstate Commerce reported the bill for the return 
of the railroads to private interests, and stated that he wa 
authorized by the committee to make the report. As i) 
was no morning hour I had no notice of the fact that the rep 
was to be presented on yesterday. Otherwise I would | 
been present, and would have stated that the report was not 
unanimous one from the committee; that I dissent from the 
port; and that I shall at such time as the written report is fi 
by the chairman of the committee ask leave to file as a minori 
my views in dissent. I shall at the appropriate time present 
substitute proposition to that reported by the committee. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair ought to 
that the present occupant of the chair chairman of 
Interstate Commerce Committee in presenting the bill si 
that later there would be both a majority and a mino 
report. 

Mr. PHELAN. I have a telegram from railroad inte) 
California affecting the railroad bill before the Senate y 
I desire to have printed in the Recorp. 


CONTROL, 








as 


There being no objection, the telegrain was ordered 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
Los ANGELES, CAL ( 
Ifon. JAMES D. PHELAN, 
Nenate, Washington, D. ¢ 
Electric railways in California are unanimous and very i} 
conclusion that legislation related to return of steam railroad 
private control should not include interurban and street 
system in any manner, eyen though some of them may, as incident 
to their other business, be engaged in interstate traffic. We, of 
as connections of steam roads expect to be controlled with 1 
interstate rates and safety-appliance acts, as we are now, but 1 
legislation as otherwise proposed will not help and is apt to | 
greatly. Our revenues, whether we do interstate business or not 
dependent to the extent of 90 per cent or more upon traffic pi 
local to our lines, and in many cases 100 per cent. So dependent 
upon which we live without exception, are dependent upon k 
ditions, including motor-vehicles competition, franchise oblig 
State and city control, and attitude of public; and while you 
help us in such matters by national legislation, you may harm 
through other measures in your bill. <A highly important ind 
already finding it difficult to live, the conditions on the el li 
that have interstate business are apt, in large measure, to contr 
conditions on those that do not, and so we feel we have one comm 
interest in asking that all interurban and street railways be excl 
sakersfield & Kern Electric Railway; Central Ca 
Traction Co.; Fresno Traction Co, ; Glendale & Mont 
Railway ; Humboldt Transit Co.; Los Angeles Rai 
Corporation; Sacramento Northern Railroad; Oakland 
Antioch & Eastern Railway; Pacific Coast Railw 


Pacific Electric Railway Co.; Pacific Gas & Electric ¢ 
Peninsular Railway; Petaluma & Santa Rosa Railw 
San Diego & Arizona Railroad; San Diego Electric R 


yay; San Francisco, Napa & Calistoga Railway ; 
rancisco-Oakland Terminal Railways; San Jose 
oads: Santa Barbara & Suburban Railway; Sto 
Dlectric Railroad; Union Traction Co.; United bt 
roads of San Francisco; Visalia Wlectri Rail 


California electric railway associatio 


JAPANESE IMMIGRATION. 


(Twelve 


Mr. PHELAN. T also present a resolution of the Native 5 
of the Golden West, Colusa Parlor No. 69, of Colusa, Call! 
testing against the present conditions of the immigration « 
anese to this country, which I ask may be printed in the Rr 3 

There being no objection, the resolution was orderes 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

“ Whereas we are deeply and vitally interested in the a 
ment of the State of California and the welfare « 
ple; and 

“ Whereas the Japanese and Hindu population in Califo 
increasing rapidly ; and 

“ Whereas these people will always remain in our midst 
element, unassimilated and unassimilable ; and 

“Whereas their presence here lays the foundation fo! 
problem more serious than any that ever confronted us 
may lead to armed conflict, which may again invol 
world, since at least one of these races will be bac 
a proud and war-like nation; and 

“Whereas the only way to solve a race problem is to > 
before it begins; and ee 

“Whereas the most feasible way-to stop it is the prohibitiol 
immigration from oriental countries: Now therefore be it 

“ Resolved by Colusa Parlor, No. 69, Native Sons of the Gold 
West, That our Senators, Hiram W. Jounson and JAMES D. 
PHELAN, and our Representative, CrareNnce I’. LEA, be aske 
to use their best and utmost endeayors in fayor of the follow!ns 
proposition, to wit: 
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Cancellation of the ‘ gentlemen’s agreement.’ 
Iixelusion of ‘ pieture brides,’ 
‘3. Rigorous exclusion of Japanese as immigranis. 
4, Confirmation and legalization of the policy that 
hall be forever barred from American citizenship. 

5, Amendment to section 1 of Article XIV of the Federal 
Constitution providing that no child born in the United States 

foreign parents shall be considered an American citizen unless 
both parents are of a race that is eligible to citizenship. 

‘ Be it further resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent 
io each of said Members of Congress, 


Asiaties 


SEAT. | * NATIVE SONS OF THE GOLDEN WEST, 
“ Cotusa Partor, No. 69. 
\ ost: 
“W. G. DANSON, Recordina Seeretaru.” 


THREATENED COAL STRIKE. 


\ir. THOMAS. I have been requested to ask permission to 
inserted in the Recorp three telegrams from my State 
to the present coal strike, 


‘here being no objection, the telegrams were ordered to be 


re 


ted in the Recorp, as follows: ! 
DENVER, COLO., October 19 
CHARLES S, THOMAS | 
Lnited states Senate, Washington, D. C 
demand of the coal miners for a 60 per cent increase in wages 


juction in working hours at the mines from 48 to 30 hours per 
will mean a heavy increase in cost of coal to the consumers and 
stries which they can ill afford, and the reduced production of coal 
to fewer hours worked will cause a shortage of coal that will result 
fering to every community in the country There is not enough 
“luced now to take care of the present demand. With the entire 
before us, we sincerely trust you will use your good offices in 
to prevent such a calamity by vigorously opposing a strike, oppos- 
increase in wages to the men at the mines, or any decrease in 
working hours. 
THE tT 


sent 


STATES PORTLAND CEMENT ( 


NITED o. 
DENVER, CoLo., October 1919 
CHARLES S. THOMAS, 
ited States Senate, Washington, D. ©.: 
hreatened coal strike will mean nation-wide suffering, and the 


ds made by coal miners for a 30-hour week and 60 per cent increase 
will increase the cost of coal to a figure that will curtail 
try seriously and will increase the cost of necessities enormously. 

you use your influence to avert strike, especially in view of the fact 
{ present wages for mine labor are now way above the value of the 
rus to society? It would seem that it is time to control the labor 
who are responsible for unwarranted propaganda as to the hor- 
ondition of the laborer and the absolute unfairness of the em- 
Compel the union to incorporate before dealing with them, and 

y create responsibility under the laws the same as other bodies, 
WESTERN CHEMICAL MFG, Co. | 


8 


DENVER, COLO., October 21, 1919. 
CHARLES 8S. THOMAS, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

threatened coal strike will mean nation-wide suffering and closing 
of all industries. The demands made by coal miners for a 30- 
week and 60 per cent increase in wages will raise the price of coal 
sure that will be prohibitive and at the same time curtail the pro- 
in of many million tons annually. There is not enough coal pro- 
now under eight hours per day worked at the mines to take care 
present demand. With the entire winter before us, every indi- 
and industry is vitally interested, for the result will be an enor- 
increase in the cost of ail the necessities of life. We sincerely 
u will use your influence to «vert strike and to oppose any | 
ent that would result in an increased cost of coal to the consumer 
change in present working hours at the mines, in view 


the 
iat present wages for mine labor are commensurate with present 
osts and the eight-hour day is a very reasonable workday. 

THe DENVER MFrs. ASSN 


of 


WARREN. TI ask to have one telegram of five lines read 
signatures of several others given that refer to the 
ibject. 
PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no objection, the 
ry will read. 
Secretary read as follows: 
CASPER, Wyo. Octob 
I’. Ik. WARREN 
ited States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 
isiness men of Wyoming and in the interests of commercial life 
urge and carnestly bespeak your influence to avert 
ned coal strike as we feel that the consequences of such strike 
nly spell ruin to business We are short 3.000 tons now. 
NATRONA FUEL Co, 
\T) \y nT 2 die ‘ 
ir, WARREN. I have differently worded telegrams but 


erring to the same subject from the Casper Coal & Coke Co., 
ree operator named W. R. Johnson, the Natrona Power Co., 
Natrona Fuel Co.. the National Supply Co., and an individual 

\! owner by the name of George Stilphen, and also from the 
hett Oil Co, and the Leidecker Tool Co., which I ask may be 

Inted in the Recorp. 

There being ho bjection, 
ted in the Rrecorp. 


| 


the telegrams were ordered to ma 


as follows: 
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‘ S VW a) 
Hon. F. E. WARREN, 
United States Senate, Washin D.C 

As citizens and business men of Wyoming n the ij f th 
commercial and social life of America, y urge and r peal 
your influence to avert the threatened coal strike, as wv t 
onsequeneces of such a strike would spell ruin to busit 

CASPER C¢ & (oO 
( er, W 0 
Ilon. F. E. WARREN, 
United States Senate, Washingt D. ¢ 

As citizens and business men of Wy ing and in tl t th 
commercial and social life of America, we urge and ¢ tly bespe 
your influence to avert the threatened coal strike, as f that 
onsequences uch a strike would only spell ruin to bi ess 

W. me of 
CASPFE \¥ Or 
IIon. F. E. WARRE 
United States Senal Wasi gt D. ¢ 

As citizens and business men of Wyoming and i t} nterest 
commercial and social life of America, we urge and ¢ nestly bes} 
your influence to avert the threatened al strike, as y feel th 
onsequen of such a strike would only spell ruin to sines 

Na 4 Pov q* 
‘ PEI Wro ou 
Ilon, F. E. WARREN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. ¢ 

As citizens and business men of Wyoming 1 in the inte 
commercial and social life of America, we urge and earnestly |! 
your influence to avert the threatened coal strike, as we feel tl i 
consequences of such a strike would only spell ruin to business 

NATIONAL SUPPI Co 
CASPER, WY0., Octobe 
lion. F, E. WARREN, ; 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

As citizens and business men of Wyoming and in the interests of 
commercial and socia) life of America, we urge and earnestly be 
your influence to avert the threatened coal strike, as we feel that 
consequences of such a strike would only spell ruin to business 

GEO. STILIIIE 
CASPER, WY0O., Oct 
Ifon, Francis E. WAnkkN, y 
United States Senate, Washington, D,. C.: 

In behalf of the people of the State of Wyoming, we res} fully 
quest that you exert your influence toward effecting a settlement bet 
the coal miners and operators, to the end that the impending strik: 
consequent suffering may be averted 

Bt ET © a" 
CASPER, WY0., O 
IIon. F. E. WAnkeEN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 

As citizens and business men of Wyoming and in the interes ! 
commercial and social life of America, we urge and earnestly besp 
your influence to avert the threatened coal strike, as we fee hat 
consequences of such a strike would only spell ruin to busin 

LEIDECKER TOOL (CO. 
UNITED STATES PATENT OFFICE. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I desire to have printed in the Rec 
letter which I have received from George P. Kimmel, a pat 
attorney residing in the city of Washington, relating to the co 
dition of the business in the Patent Office. I call the attentior 
of the chairman of the Committee on Patents to the contents ot 
this communication. I will not ask that it be read, but IT ce 
ask that it be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter Ss orderes ed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Wa INGT® I). ¢ 0 
Hon. Joseru T. RoBinson, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: I write you about a matter that is of vital importa 
ihe country as a whole and to many of your constituents in part 
As an attorney having a large practice before the United States Pater 
Office, I am in a position to know whereof 1 speak When I 8 ihat 
conditions in the Patent Office are mply terribl l nstan . 
ing worse, I am not stating the facts too strongly 

This is a matter over which tl Commissione! l ent ‘ inky 
| no control, but it is something that must be put squarel 
Congress. It is something that patent attorneys, inventors i i 
facturers throughout the United States are even more vital interest 
in than the Commissioner of Patents and the employees in f 
the Government service 

Because a committee of Congre fails to reali | 
of this branch of the service is no reason why th 
dropped there The situation plainly that sor ‘ 
in the Patent Office have resigned and others will 1 yg p 
tions which will amply compensate them for the u ‘ exu ! 
nary knowledge and experience l am sul that th ils of t 
lamentable situation that this is creating in t! Pate Office 
obtained from the proper officials thereof faking o i 
that of the division which issues certified copies of p 3 t) 
are seven months behind with their work This me 
cases, that inventors filing applications in Gre: Britain a Heil 
to pay a fine of $11 because of their inability to file cert j 
their patent with the foreign application within the time | 

cribed by the British patent laws, while others may s the loreign 
rights entirely by reason of this delay The matter of procu ‘ nies 
of patents cited in connection wit! arches or pending app I is 
absolutely exasperating to attorneys who mu ! : 
Patent Office. The other brane! f th j 
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| conditions in business, due in a large 


apped simply because Congress fails to appreciate the situation and 
= et it pr ly and in an effective manner 
Som fnian , nD 1ust be done! That something must be done immediately! 
In the interest of your constituents—attorneys, inventors, and manu- 
fa ers—won't you ay » lend your ald in this direction? 
Very respectfu 
Geo, P. KIMMEL, 
CONFIRMATION ADMIRAL ROBERT E,. COONTZ 
Mr. POINDEXTER. I ask unanimous consent to submit 
report from the Committee on Naval Affairs as in executive | 
session. I report favorably the nomination of Robert IL, Coontz, 
io be Chief of Naval Operations in the Department of the 
Navy. I ask unanimous consent for its immediate considera- 


tion and confirmation and that the President be notified 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? Without 
objection, the report will be received. The Secretary will 
Ss te it 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Rear Admiral Robert E, Coontz, United States Navy, to be Chief of 
Naval Operations in the Department of the Navy, with the rank of 
admiral, for the term of four years, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objectiot (hel 

ition is confirmed and the President will be notified. 

OUS UTTERANCES BY STRIKERS 


Mr. HARDING. I send to the desk for printing in the Recorp 


a series of resolutions adopted by the Youngstown (Ohio) 
Chamber of Commerce, calling the attention of the Department 
of Justice to certain inflammatory revolutionary utterances 
made among the steel strikers of Youngstown without any goy- 
ernmental interference or restriction whatsoever. With the | 
resolutions are certain quotations from these utterances which 
think ought te be made a matter of record. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the matter 


be printed in the Rrcorp. 








| struction 


There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
meetir have been held in the city of Youn own 
t isting of alleged radical elements; and 
\\ eas such meetings have been addressed by openly avowed Bolshe 
epresentatives ; and 
Whi is the spreading ef Bolsheviki propaganda by such addresses is to 
op a dangerous condition in the already inflamed minds of the 
ular element likely to attend such meetings; and 
in view of the existing steel strike it is regarded as detrimental 
interests of the community as a whole to have such meetings 
with speakers repeatedly spreading the violent Bolsheviki 
vand Cherefore be it 
ed, That the Department of Justice of the United States be 
ft tal mmediate cognizance of this condition and to have its 
itatives at Youngstown attend mectings of this character and to 
allt her possibilities through prosecution of speakers publicly 
ge the Bolsheviki doctrines, which are openly and without eqnivo 
the iolent and seditious nature. 
liik YOUNGSTOWN CHAMBER OF CoMMER( 
Vvaunt J. JoNEsS, Vice President 
Freep A. LaBEULe, Necrctary 
1 MADE AT RESCIL’S MALL, WEST FEDERAI REE’ 
OCTOBER AND 15, 1919, 
l bject of these meetings, according to the assertions of the speak 
‘ to organize the workingmen for the purpose of taking forcible 
of the industries of the country and overthrowing the Gov- 
t fhe following extracts from speeches made at these meetings 
ted as proof of their intentions: 
With the flame of the steel strike burning we will soon have fresh 
lded to our red fir the coal miners’ strike and then the rail- | 
rkingmen will strike and help to keep the fires burning.” 
ili dead This is a revolutionary organization, This 
ent is spreading all over the world, and we are going to over- 
thi ill capitalistic governments.’ 
| am glad that they look upon me as qa Bolshevik. I am ‘ooking 
for mething to burst in the American Federation of Labor, and then 
Sal | Gompers will be sent the way of all kings and others who have 
t rea 1 the working clas 
When the tir comes we are going to march into these mills and 
inke possession of them, and we will run them to suit ourselves,’’ 
people are now receiving their pay for their loyalty and patrio 
the United States Government during the war. At Gary, Ind.,, | 
they ars utting the people into steckades with barbed wire cn top 
Your pay day will come in Youngstown when they send in the soldier 
plant 2 his ns on the corns of the streets 
rHE HOUS PROBLEM, 
M WADSWORTH. Ar. President, I ask that address 
d by my colleague, Senator Carper, at the sixteenth an- 
} vention of the Real Estate Association of New York 
Stat i Saturday morning, October 18, be printed in the Reconp. 
This address has to do with 2 most important problem, namely, 
the housing problem, which my colleague has studied very care- 


résumé of the situation. I 
printed in the Recorp. 
Without objection, it will be 


excellent 
iress be 


mpore, 


contains an 
lleague’s act 
pro t< 
RECORD. 


fully and it 
ask that my c 


rhe PRESIDENT 
printed in 


the 
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r CALDER’s address is as follows: 

; OF SENATOR CALDER AT THE SIXTEENTH ANNUAL Co 

ESTATR ASSOCIATION OF NEW YorK STATS, Horer 

YORK CITY, ON THE MORNING OF SATURDAY, OCTOBER 18, 
THE HOUSING PROBLEM, 

“In discussing the housing problem as it affects the U1 i 
States, we must note that ‘it is a condition, not a theory, that 
confronts us.’ 

This condition, stated in the simplest and most direct terms. 
is that the United States lacks approximately 1,000,000 dwel] 
ings to meet the normal needs of the population; that abno1 
» part to the war and 


NVENTI 
McALt 
1919 


ernmental interference with the natural course of trade 
business, has turned from the building industries the mon 
usually invested therein, the result being growing congestion o 
population, increasing taxation, and higher rents, with no 1 


in sight through any of the usual agencies of business. 


‘In addressing the United States Senate on August 9, 1919, | 
stated the situation, as I saw it, in the following language 

‘During the war the policy of the Government was to divide its y 
among the different concerns in the same line in proportion to thei: 
pacity to perform, There was a fixed price and a fixed profit | 
was Kittle or no competition. It was, as the President has pu 
dealing with our labor troubles, a matter of collective bargainin: 
prices of a given article were practically the same, no matt 
where or by whom quoted. ‘To-day one must pay practically th 
price for what he buys, no matter who sells it to him, 


abolished the economic law of competitio 

its place have created a system of cooperation, where men in ever 
of industry are assured a profit on their output. This is all ver) 
in theory, but what about the ultimate consumer? The man who b 
houses to-day not only competes with other men who have old h 


‘During the war ws 








for sale, houses built when prices for the material and labor that went 
into them were little over half what they are at present, and whil 
era of high prices has made large profits for those who we wi 
enough to purchase houses under old-price conditions, the man 
builds houses to-day runs a great risk of having difficulty in dis; 
f them unless they are unusually attractive and different in ty; 
those built in prewar times, 

‘Referring to my remarks on the subject in the Senate d 


the year previous, I also stated as follows: 


‘I pointed out then that the action of the Treasury Departme 
ihe Federal Reserve Board in discouraging the loaning of mo 
building purposes would bring on a situation that by this year w 
the Wa 


be exceedingly difficult. Building was also dise ouraged by 
Industries Board; in fact, that board, over my protest, issued an orde: 
which was ge nerally obeyed. prohibiting building of every chara 
without a permit from that board. Their object was, of cours 
utilize the funds that would ordinarily go into building constructio: 
for the purchase of Liberty bonds and other war purposes. The Wat 
Industries Board also insisted that the material necessary for th ! 


of houses could not be spared and tbat the labor necessat 


for the same could be better utilized in manufacturing materia! f 
the Army and Navy abroad. I insisted that while every possible eff 
should be put forth to obtain for the Nation everything needed to « 

|} out the war program, it was entirely unnecessary for us to break 
the whole fabrie of the building industry to carry out this purpos I 
called the Senate’s attention to this condition in detail, and I ad 
the War Industries Board that the comple te destruction of our bul 
organization would undoubtedly work havoc in the future. The i 
indicate that the statements [ then made were entirely corr 
when the war was over and those who had been engaged in buil 
pursuits resumed their operations they were compelled to organiz 


the ground up. As a result we have had inefficient help in ma 
these plants during the present year. 

“ Because of these governmental acts to-day’s housin 
tion was inevitable. Man, in his wisdom, makes the attempi 
interfere with the laws of trade. He has never been success! 
no matter how often or in what fields he makes the endea 
Neither does he learn by his experience; and so it comes about 
that in the first quarter of the twentieth century we find 
setting out to contravene the law of supply and demand, 
the usual results of throwing the business world into cons 
sions, entailing a long period of readjustment, with its tr 
and suffering 

“At the time of 
it possible to escape 
by the legal-tender 
unconstitutional by 


statesmen of the day t! 
the difficulties due to the searcity 
act, which, after having been once decl: 
the Supreme Court, was afterwards ¢i 


the Civil War 


Ol 


a legal standing by what is now generally conceded to ! 
been a forced construction of our fundamental law. ful 


generations will pass their verdict upon the action of go 
imental authority during our recent war, and while they 


not find any contravention of the laws set forth in the S| 
utes they will decide what they did might have been ¢ 


vith less disturbance and upsetting of business and trade. 
“Are statistics needed to substantiate the claim that there 
a scarcity of dwelling construction? If so, take the figu 
showing the amount of money spent for dw ellings in the thre e 
largest boroughs of Greater New York. It can be shown thal 
even so late as the year 1916 the money spent for dwelling 
houses in the boroughs of Manhattan, Brooklyn, and The Brons 
amounted to more than $76,000,000. As is well known, even tha! 
expenditure failed at that time to meet fully the increasin 


y 








y1o. 


it 


1917 a 
was about $29,000,000, Of this comparatively small sum about 
$10,000,000 was spent in 1918, so that when the armistice was 
ened New York was spending $10 for new dwelling 
where, in 1916, it was spending $76. 

“With this tremendous diminution in accommodations for 
helter, there is an increase in the population, thus producing an 
normous strain upon the existing accommodations, creating a 
ontest among occupants for the needed space which would of 
self produce a rise in rent. 


houses 


o increased. To meet these increased charges additional 
is had to be laid on old buildings, which addition the landlord 
to the tenant in the form of higher rent, and 
equence we have such spectacles as are seen almost every 
in the great metropolis—rent riots. 
\ momentary consideration of the figures available 
it it is probable that the yearly expenditures during normal 
veurs for real estate improvements throughout the country 
approximates $3,500,000,000. If, as seems to the case, the 
xpenditures for last year for new construction were less than 
$300,000.000, it iake much of an accountant to figure 
‘gross loss and to show the increasing pressure upon existing 
ommodations, 
‘Statistics are available as to the number and amount of real 
mortgages placed upon New York property during the 


on as a 


SSeS 
shows 


be 


does not 


estute 
vears, 
usive, the average number of mortgages each year was 42,969, 
hereas the average number during the four years, 1915, 1916, 
7, and 1918, was 5,461; or about 124 per cent of the average 
or the value of real estate mortgages placed in the boroughs of 
Manhattan, Brooklyn, and The Bronx, was $471,978,874, while 


e average value ot the mortgages for the years 1915, 1916, 
i917, and 1918 was $44,831,550, less than 9 per cent of the 


crage for the prewar years indicated. 

But consider the problem from any angle you please, we can 
get away from the fact that there is a phenomenal scarcity 
housing accommodations; that capital is not being attracted 
this manner of investment in anything like normal measure ; 
something is done to change this tendency, 


that, unless 


of this country are in a fair way of finding ourseives in the 
dition now said to exist in England, where people, unable 


nd other shelter, are living in caravans, house bouts, tents, 
in any kind of structure that can be erected with odds and 
of waste material. So serious is the situation there, the 
Government acts as if in panie, and is promising to make, and 


aking, strenuous efforts to meet the situation that are 


con- 


to all the laws of supply and demand, and are laying the 


dation for future trouble. The authorities 
lings without regard to their cost, which they 


ure ere 


propose 


to tenants at any price the latter will pay, expecting to 
up the ensuing deficiency by laying heavier taxes on the 


who will have any property to be taxed. 


Che trained business mind would find the correction for this 
A good business manager 
iid tell his directors that they must immediately stimulate 


ulty with speed and certainty. 


i encourage new business. He would not imitate the 


situation as it is. 
difficulty can not stand still. 


tie 


that ¢ 
the usu 


channels is to stimulate building activity now, 
hence we will have doubled or tripled 


0 
Vears 
ie, 


Nor years builders have depended on banks and other loan 


<encies for the money needed to carry on their fur 


ow the banks, as well as other investors, find what they con- 
' better methods of investing their money, so that much of 
capital once depended upon for the building trades has been 
hdrawn and withheld from building loans and mortgages and 
How extensive is this 
thdrawal and withholding is evidenced by the fact that if 

ty the banks had invested in mortgage loans the same per- 

ixe of their resources as they did in 1918 we would have | 
' placed in building operations one and one-half billion dollars | 


pill into other income-vielding activities. 


‘re than was used for this purpose from 1913 until 1918. 
o make the investment in building loans and 


hi Tih he 


4) 
tile 
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mpted from the provisions of the Inw. 
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demand, so it must be evident that the failure was greater during | 
nd 1918, when the expenditure for the two years combined | if it makes the offer of the remission of taxes as provided it 


In addition to this the costs of | 
ninistration, paid chiefly through taxes on real estate, have | 


From these it appears that from 1905 to 1914, in- | 


‘Ting 


to 


ostrich 
, sticking his head into the sand, endeavor to blind himself 
Those of us who would try to correct 
We have for years depended | 
yearly increase in the amount of money spent in the build- | 
ndustry, and the only way to get it back again into the 
i 


il 


trons, 


mortgages 

attractive to investors and thus produce some of the funds | 
used to meet the housing needs of the Nation is | 
object of the proposed amendment to the income-tax law, ! 
provided by Senate bill 8094, which I have introduced, by which | 
‘nvestment in mortgage loans to the extent of S40,.000 are ex- 


4 


pS) 





“ Technically speaking, the Government is not giving any ! 


| the bill. It is merely delaying their assessment. On the othe: 
hand, the investor is giving something to the State and the 
Nation in that he is adding at once to the general wealth 


billions of dollars worth of real property, and the Governmen 

is doing a stroke of good business, because, within a year or 
two, it will have an income of double or triple the amount of the 
remitted taxes when taxes upon rentals and real estat 

begin to flow into the treasuries of the Nation and State. 

“ That there is an absolute necessity for encouragement of tl 
kind is apparent when one considers the amount of taxation that 
is now placed upon real estate. It is claimed that at the present 
time nearly nine-twentieths of the total income from real estat 
investments is taken up by taxation, and when in addition to 
this certain drain is added the uncertainties of 
ditions and possible changes in prices and wages, it is not to ly 
wondered at that former lenders of money on real estate 
curities are putting their money into other channels. They ar 

| uncertain and afraid; they find themselves facing new problems 

they say labor and wages may drop in prices and cause «dé 
preciation in values, and that they may have to lose 20 or 
per cent of the present cost, and perhaps be left high and dry 
with a partly completed building. 

“ During the period of advancing costs many a mertgage lend 
has had the unsatisfactory experience of being obliged to step in 
and complete a project at greatly increased costs, and naturalls 
he is not going to run the chance of experiencing the same diffi 
culty again. He knows that if he does not advance money enough 
the project will fail, and he will have a partly completed build 
ing on his hands, and that if he advances a sufficient amount 
drop in prices of material, labor, and se ferth, would quickly 
place him in a position of holding a 100 per cent mortgage. 

“Too many people whose duty it should be to consider the 
problems we are discussing, and the proper methods for solving 
the difficulties which present themselves, are inclined to assunx 
a policy of watehful waiting. They say, ‘Just let us 
until we have reached a normal level of prices; let us keep our 
hands off natural processes and allow the laws of trade and 

| commerce to assert themselves and bring about an equilibrium.’ 
There is in this attitude an assumption that prices will fail 1 
something approaching the prewar level. This prospect is t 
some a hope; to others, a dread; to all, an uncertainty. Bu 
a study of the situation shows beyond a doubt that, so far : 
; we can be guided by the history of the past, we are now on a ney 
level of prices which, if there is no eeonomic cataclysm 
endure f many years 


new 


business co! 


Ss 


, 


ot? 


walt 


tor 
“During the war we called on ‘ professors” to help us 6 

our difficulties. Let us listen to what one of them says in rela 

tion to the question of decreasing costs. Prof. Irving Fisher, 

of Yale, is probably the most competent authority that Americ: 

holds to-day. and his conclusion is this: 


“Prices are not going to fall much, if at all 


“We are on a permanently higher price level, and busines 
should go abead on that basis. * * * 

“There is little likelihood of a fall in pric in the United 
The gold reserve, which ts now the basis of our curren is not likel 
| to leave the banks and return to general circulation, since this i OI 
trary to monetary experience. No great outflow of gold is to be ex- 
pected through international trade, since our exports are likel 
exceed our imports in the reconstruction period, and we no longer will 
have large interest and freight payments to make toe Europ Prices 
are higher to-day in Europe than in the Unitel States, and hence fi 
the present at least no influx of cheap goods is to be expected Fu 
ther issues of bonds or Treasury certificates by our Government i 
loans placed by KBuropean countries in this country will tend to fur- 
ther increase our present credit structure. Against any considerab 
reduction in bank credits the whole business community would rise 
arms 


* Business men of the United States need net hesitate to plan for 


immediate period of business prosperity. No period of depression an 
no collapse of values need be feared. The man who goes full spee 
ahead will gain an advantage over his procrastinating competitor wh 
will far outweigh any possible slight decline im the costs of productio 

“From the above quotations it is evident that the many leaders 
thought and industry in the United States have no fear 1 
future trouble based upon the decline of values. 

* Persons who find it to their interest to oppose the pr 
of the tax-exemption bill make the claim that the proposed bill 
is a measure of State paternalism, and that we forcing the 
Government to perform a function that would better be left to 
the initiative of the individual. In general, we are opposed to 
the interference of the Government in matters of this kind, but 
because it has interfered in times past and by this interference 
created the condition by which we are to-day confronted we fee 
that the State is bound to interfere yet again In an effort 
correct the difficulties it has created. By the imposition of dis- 
criminatory freight rates on building materials, by preferential 
restrictions on delivery, and by removing the bal ; 
i competition through guaranteed profits it has made the 


ovision 


ore 
leet 


to 


wheel of 


produ 


ance 
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tion and transportation of building materials abnormally costly 
and in some cases practically impossible. Through the loans 
called for by the necessity of meeting the war expenses and by 
the exemptions from taxation granted to some of the bonds that 
represent these loans it has turned money that should naturally 
seek investment in building construction away from its natural 
to channels where the returns are quicker and larger 
than they promise to be on a long-term mortgage loan. 

“ The object of the proposed amendment to the income-tax law 
is intended to remove some of the penalties attached to mort- 
gauge loans and to place such investments more nearly on a 
parity with the money that is seeking investment in Govern- 
ment loans and securities, and, in so far as the Government is 
asked to grant this concession, so far is it allowable that it 
interferes with the ordinary and natural courses of business. 

“ Congress is also asked to give its sanction to what is known 
as ‘the home-loan bill,’ which I have introduced. The object 
of this proposed legislation is to allow building and loan asso- 
ciations to use as property the enormous sums now tied up in 
tirst-class real estate mortgages. The limitation of the services 
rendered by these building and loan associations is due to the 
lack of liquid capital behind them, and this lack is likely to 
grow greater rather than less for the same reasons that prevent 
money going into other real estate investments. It is interest- 
ing to note that during the 40 years of their service to the home 
builders of the United States who had no capital except an 
earning power, they have had practically negligible losses and 
have built up an enormously potential capital in their mort- 
gages, which, because of their inability to discount at a reason- 
able rate, amounts to the sequestration of about $2,000,000,000. 
It is the object of the home-loan bill to remove the prohibition 
of discounting and to turn this locked-up capital into industrial 
property. 

“So far the emphasis has been placed upon the economic ad- 
vantages to be secured through the passage of the two bills which 
i have mentioned. Important as these economic advantages are, 
they are, after all, the smaller part of the good that will accrue 
to the people and to the country through the assured stability of 
our political institutions. The main object of this proposed 
legislation is to enable the workingman to secure a home of 
his own. It is a truism of political economy that the land or 
home owner is the foundation on which the political stability of 
the Nation is founded. The most pessimistic thinker, as he looks 
the world to-day, foresees political disaster for Great Brit- 
ain, Germany, Italy, the United States, and, in fact, the whole 
world except France; and the one thing that gives the pessimist, 
as well as the fair-minded observer, assurance as to the future 
of France is the fact that nearly 80 per cent of its population 





course 


ovel 


is interested in the land as owners thereof. There are four 
faimiiies out of five living in their own homes, from which 


nothing, even the ravages of war, can separate them permanently. | 


Were the United States in a similar condition we might smile 
at, or feel contempt for, all the disturbing and noisy elements 
that seem at the moment to threaten our social well-being. 


Bolshevism is a weed that will not flourish in communities of 
home owners. Where most of the people own their own homes, 
there you will find a refreshing spirit of common interest in the 
community, and a real, wholesome, patriotic, and zealous sup- 
port of American traditions and ideals. 

“It has been pointed out that the United States has been at 
war on an average of once in 20 years since the Constitution was 
adopted, and that the object of each of these wars has been, in 
the last analysis, to preserve the home. Yet we find that to the 
iInajority of people in this country ‘home’ means little 
than a dwelling for which they are paying rent. This situation 
is bad enough, but What is worse in the situation is that the 
percentage of these rent payers is growing with each enumer- 
ation. In 1890 we were advised that 52 per cent of the people 
in America lived under the rental system; that in 1910 the per- 
centage had increased to 55; and that probably the census of 
1920 will show that fully 60 per cent of the people will be classed 
as tenants. If it is the case to-day that but 40 people out of a 
hundred live in their own homes, and that the increase, small as 
it is, will continue, it is fair to conclude that 25 years hence less 
than one-third of the population of the United States will be 
outside of the tenant class. A common interest in the Nation’s 
wealth and the widest distribution of real property are absolutely 


essential to our national well-being, and these essentials are not 
to be looked for among a population three-quarters of whom 
are at the merey of landlords. Tenantry is a poor substitute 


for the real home, as it leads neither toward independence and 
responsibility nor toward community association, which is as 
necessary for the poise and development of the adult as it is for 
that of the child, 

* Normal 
recreation, 


and community life best assures the health, 
and independence of the famiiy, and, 


devclopment 





more 
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while the figures show that the normal or usual life of the fam 
is spent in a hired home, it is understood by everybody 
thinks that such a condition is abnormal. The tenant, no mat; 
how long he remains on the land or in a community, is losing | 
‘unearned increment.’ He is living in surroundings marred 
depreciated by others. By changing from one community 
another he deprives himself and his family of permanen| 
quaintances and friendships. This brings about an unset 
and discontented state of mind, induces unproductiveness, | 
to waning power and lower wages, and a gradual desceni 
social scale, all of which would be avoided if the family liv 
its own home, ‘ Be it ever so humble.’ 

“ The agencies that are striving for moral uplift along thy 
of Christian missionary work recognize the folly of pres 
religion to a hungry, homeless man, The first move is to 
him and then get him placed in one spot where he can be rea: 
for further effort. It is equally foolish and useless to pr 
economy, prudence, and the obligation of citizenship to the \ 
ingman if he belongs nowhere and is not permanently attach 
the community by ownership of the home in which he lives, |p. 
less he is so attached he can not be said to really belong tly 
no matter how good may be his financial condition. In the Jo 
run a ‘ poor’ home owner is a better asset to a community 
a rich and transient tenant. 

“Tf the object of government is to do the greatest good t] 
greatest number, is there any effort that promises great: 
sults than in providing that it should be within the pov 
every man who is able to earn a day’s wage and who wauts to 
own his home, that he should be able to own his own home, t! 
he ‘aay become an important factor in his community, so | 
the growth and development of the community shall be his 
because its well-being will redound to his own profit and henet 

“The United States, like France, must either develop a home- 
owning instinct or a housing movement like England. This liome 
owning instinct may be helped forward through governmental! 
aid, through preferential freight rates, through banking legis!:- 
tion and bills such as I have described, and encouragemen 
of standardization of building materials. These government! 
aids at this time will produce increased homes whose 
will more than offset their cost. 

“Or the Government may, on the other hand, wait for tlic sit- 
uation to become worse and eventually be obliged to follow the 
example of England and provide housing at normal rentals, 
the corresponding demoralization and pauperization of its people 
The best way to help a man is to help him to help himself. T! 
is the sentiment of the man who will make the best citizen, an 
in providing such heip the Government can depend upon tli 
support and applause of the best element of American citizen- 
ship.” 














SACCUOARIN IN FOOD. 


Mr. GAY. Mr. President, in the Washington Post thi: 
ing there is a half-page advertisement on the use of sac 
in food. Recently before the Senate Committee on Agricu! 
and Forestry Dr. Carl L. Alsberg, chief of the Bureau of (! 
istry, Department of Agriculture, made a statement with respe 
to the use of saccharin. I have also a letter from Dr. Alsbers 
on this subject and a further article taken from the Washins- 
ton Herald, which I ask, together with the statement and 1! 
advertisement to which I have referred, may be placed 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was orcere 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

UnNtrep STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
BUREAU oF CHEMISTRY 
Washington, D. C., October 23, 1 








tr 


Hon. Epwarp J. GAy, 
United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR GAy: In compliance with the request 0 
secretary over the telephone, I beg to transmit herewith 
inspection decisions Nos. 135 and 142, issued by the Depart 
of Agriculture in 1911 and 1912. Saccharin is a coal-tar ©! 
As you will see from the decisions, the department regarcs 
use in food as a menace to health. This is the position 0! 
department to-day, as it was in 1911. There has been no s 
tific evidence adduced, of which I am aware, on the basi 
which the department would be justified in any manner 11 % 
ing its position. Indeed, the department has evidence 1n 
firmation of the position taken in 1911, which was not then : 
able. 

The department regards food to which saccharin has be 
added as adulterated in two respects. It regards it as acur 
terated since a substance has been added to the food which my 
render it deleterious to health. It regards it as adulterated 
that a substance of no food value whatever has been substitutes 











for sugar, a very valuable food. The department now has pend- 
ing a criminal prosecution against the Monsanto Chemica! Co., 
which will be brought to speedy trial for the shipment interstate 
of a parcel of saccharin labeled as harmless, The department, 
moreover, has prosecuted, in all cases sucessfully, a number of 
manufacturers of food products for the substitution of saccharin 
for sugar. The food and drugs act does not contemplate the 
restriction of the traffic of any drug, however harmful, if unadul- 
erated and properly labeled. It furthermore has no jurisdiction 
over representations that may be made in various types of adver- 
ising. 

Furthermore, I beg to point out that a majority of the 
prohibit the use of saccharin in food, either by statute 
regulation, 

Aside from any question of deleteriousness, I believe the unre- 


or by 


ricted use of saccharin to be contrary to public interest. Its 
use is not, as is frequently urged, a measure of economy. Its 


is really extravagance. Sugar is a food, but saccharin has 


no food value. 


| 


states 


If one does without sugar and spends part of the | 


ioney thus saved for sacchurin, one will eventually have to | 
nd the remuinder, and possibly more, for some other food, to | 
ike up for the lack created by the absence of sugar, a concen- | 


ted food. -If one considers that a not inconsiderable propor- 

n of the people are forced to live continuously close to the 

vation line, one must realize that no part of their essential 

can be decreased with safety, To encourage them to waste 

y portion of their inadequate resources upon an adulterated 
food ef no food value is an economic fallacy. 
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(herefore, the substitution of a flavoring drug for a valuable | 


od is not only contrary to the public interest, because it is 
economical, but also because of the inroad it may make upon 


the health of the Nation. Finally, there are to-day available 

the market a considerable number of sugar substitutes 
equal in food value to sugar and quite unobjectionable. I refer 
{ he various types of malt sirup and other sirups that are 


placed, in ever-increasing quantity, upon the market. 
Respectfully, 


CG. L. Atspere, Chief. 
l osures: F. I. D. Nos. 135 and 142. 
’ I. D. 1385. Issued Apr. 29, 1911 United States Depariment of 
ture, office of the Secretary. Food inspection decision 135.] 
SACCHARIN IN FOOD 
\t the request of the Secretary of Agriculture, the Referee 


Board of Consulting Scientific Experts has conducted an investi- 
on as to the effect on health of the use of saccharin. The 


| of saccharin in feods be allowed the consumer may 





[F. I. D. 142. Issued Mar. 11, 1912. 
Agriculture, office of the Secretary. 


United States 
Food inspection decision 


Department 
14: 


SACCHARIN IN FOOD, 


The following decision which relates to the use of saecharit 
in food will not go into effect until the 1st of April, 1912, the 
month of March being given to interested parties so as to arrange 
their business and take such steps as they may deem proper 

JAMES WILSON, 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 1, 1912. 

After full consideration of the representations made in betialf 


of the manufacturers of saccharin at the hearing before us and 


of the briefs filed by their attorneys, as well as the briefs 
filed, at our request, by officers of the Department of Agri- 
culture, we conclude that the use of saccharin in normal foods, 
within the jurisdiction of the food and drugs act, is a violation 
of the law and will be prosecuted. 

It is true that the referee board did not find that the use 


in foods of saccharin in small quantities (up to 0.3 gram daily) 
is injurious to health. However, the referee board did tind 
that saccharin used in quantities over 0.3 gram per day for a 


| considerable period is liable to disturb digestion, and the foor 


’ 
and drugs act provides that articles of fond are adulterated 
which contain any added poisonous or ether added deleterious 
ingredient which may render them injurious to health. 

The Bureau of Chemistry of the Department of Agricultur: 
reports that saccharin has been found in more than 50 kinds o 
in common lt is argued, therefure, that if the 
very eu 
ingest day by day over 0.3 gram, the quantity which, according 
to the findings of the referee board, is liable to produce dis- 
turbances of digestion. On the other hand, it is claimed by th: 
manufacturers that the sweetening power of saccharin i 
great that in a normal dietary the amount of saccharin ingested 
daily would not exceed 0.3 gram, the amount found te be harn- 


foods use. Ss 


Siiy 


s so 


| less by the referee board, 


vestigation has been concluded, and the referee board reports | 


the continued use of saccharin for a long time in quantities | 


r three-tenths of a gram per day is liable to impair digestion ; 
hat the addition of saccharin as a substitute for cane sugar 
other forms of sugar reduces the food value of the sweetened 
it and hence lowers its quality. 
harin has been used as a substitute for sugar in over 30 
of foods in which sugar is commonly recognized as a 
and valuable ingredient. If the of saccharin be 
nued it is evident that amounts of saccharin may readily 
msumed which will, through continual use, produce djges- 
disturbances. In every food in which saccharin used 
other sweetening agent known to be harmless to health 
be substituted, and there is not even a pretense that sac 
lis a necessity in the manufacture of food products. Un 
he food and drugs act articles of food are adulterated if 
‘ontain added poisonous or other added deleterious ingre 
which may render them injurious to health. Articles of 
(are also adulterated within the meaning of the act if sub- 
es have been mixed and packed with the foods so as to 
ce or lower or injuriously affect their quality or strength. 
ndings of the referee board show that saccharin in food 
ch an added poisonous or other added deleterious ingredient 
contemplated by the act, and also that the substitution of 
iarin for sugar in foods reduces and lowers their quality. 
fhe Secretary of Agriculture, therefore, will regard as adul- 
ed under the food and drugs act foods containing saccharin 
eh, on and after July 1, 1911, are manufactured or offered 
‘sale in the District of Columbia or the Territories, or shipped 
literstate or foreign commerce, or offered for importation into 
United States 


eS 


use 


is 


FRANKLIN MACVEAGH, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
JAMES WILSON, 
Secretary of Agriculture. 
(CUARLES NAGEL, 
Secretary of Commerce and Labor. 


WASHINGTON, D. c. 1911. 


ipril 


2, 





However this may be, it is plain from the finding of th 
referee board that the substitution of saccharin for sug: 
lowers the quality of the food. The only use of saccharin 
foods is as a sweetener, and when it is se used it inevitah! 
displaces the sugar of an equivalent sweetening power. Sugar 
has a food value and saccharin has nene. Wt appears, there- 
fore, that normal foods sweetened with saccharin are adulter- 
ated under the law. 

In making this decision we are not unmindful of the fat 


that persons suffering from certain diseases may be directed by 
their physicians to abstain from the use of sugar. In cases of 
this kind saccharin is often prescribed as a substitute swee 


ening agent. This decision will not in any manner interfer 
with such a use of saccharin. The food and drugs act provides 
that any substance which is intended to be used for the pre- 
vention, cure, or mitigation of disease is a drug, and a produc 
| containing saccharin and plainly labeled to shew that the mix- 
ture is intended for the use of these persons who, on accoun 
of disease, must abstain from the use of sugar, falls within th 
class of drugs and is not affected by this decision. 
The Secretary of the Treasury dissents. 
JAMES WHILSON, 
Secretary of Agricull u 
CHARLES NAGEL, 
Secretary of Commerce and Labu 
WASHINGTON, Lb. C., February 29, 1912 
{From the Washington Herald, Oct. 23, 1919.1 
YO SACCHARIN rNDER DRUG ACT MANUFACTURERS AND BAKER> 
NOT USE SUGAR SUBSTITUTE. 
Wasiington housewives who had pinned their hopes to saccharin :; 
a relief from the growiug sugar shortage will be disappointed to know 


that the District Health Department yesterday frowned on efforts being 
made to introduce the substitute for general heusehold use 


Dr. John L. Norris, acting health officer, announced his intention of 
prosecuting violaters of the law restricting the use of saccharin unde 
the food and drug Jaw. 


The regulations provide that no saccharin shall be used by manufa 
turers of foods or drinks. Infringement of these laws by soda esta 
lishments, delicatessens, bakeries, candy makers, and the like will 
vigorously prosecuted, said Dr. Norris 

Housewives who care to make use of the substitute at their own risi 
are privileged to do so, he said, as the law does not apply to privat 
consumers. 

However, Dr. Norris said, continued use of 
charin ts injurious to the health of the individual 


large quantities of sac- 
* Three-tenths of 


a gram of saccharin a day is the limit of safety determined by a spe- 

cial investigation beard of college experis appointed by the Department 

| of Agriculture,” he asserted. Dr. Norris said that this amount was 
| about equal to a tenth of a teaspoonful 

Saccharin is a sugar-like substance derives’ trom coal tar It far 


sweeter than sugar, 





URES OF ALL SWEETENERS IS RELIEVING THE SUGAR 


SITUATION, 


j harin and ease your alarm over the present sugar 


not again 
sweetened 


mily or a member of a family who can 
fYee or tea or other beverages, as well as 
sweetening sirength five hundred times greater than 
is a healthful, harmless, sweetening agent. 
Ment for use in coft and wherever sweetnes 
needed. 
day 


tead 


n has a 


offee, tea, s, not 
and buy saccharin tablets in boxes of 100. 
of a lump or teaspoonful of sugar in all your 


store to 


Use ne tablet it 


and cosily Saccharin is plentiful and cheap. By 
as a sweetener instead of or as an auxiliary to sugar the 
{ of sugar will be relieved with actual saving of money. 
harin will prove itself a useful aid to American health and 
coffee or tea, 
JOHN F. QUEENEY, 
Chairman of the Board, 
Vonsanto Chemical Works (Established 1901). 

ulvertisement is inserted by Monsanto Chemical Works, 
important manufacturers of saccharin. 

or Dr. Cart L. ALSBERG, CHIEF BUREAU OF CHEMISTRY, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
nator McNary. Dr. Alsberg, you have heard the state- 
ments made by Mr. Cooke and Dr. Du Bois concerning the desire 
on their part to have the ruling of the Department of Agriculture 
changed with respect to the use of saccharin. As a representa- 
tive of the Bureau of Chemistry the committee would like to 
have you make such statement on the subject as you desire. 

“Dr. Arsperc. I have not very much to say, Mr. Chairman, 
xcept that we feel this particular matter is one which should 
properly be settled in court. A case has been pending for a 
couple of years. The reason why the department was not able 
o press it to trial during the war was that some of the Govern- 
ent’s important witnesses were fighting in the Army in France 
were not available. They are available now, and the At- 
orney General has been notified by the Department of Agri- 
culiure that the department is ready to go ahead at any time. 
And on that point all I would like to say is that it seems to me 
he proper place for the settlement of this particular question 
is in the courts. 

“Also, I would like to point out, Mr. Chairman, if I may, that 


( arin a trial now in yout 


rh 


most 


‘ So 


1 
tliti 


1 


Vr. Cooke brought out that there is no prohibition on the ship- 
nent of saccharin as such. Anybody who wants to buy a tablet 
of saccharin to sweeten coffee with can go into any drug store in 
the United States and buy it at small cost and use it. The only 


prohibition there is is the expression of opinion on the part of 
the Department of Agriculture that saccharin is deleterious to 
health and that saccharin substituted for sugar may injuriously 
affect the quality of food. It follows that there is no prohibition 
against saccharin as such. Anybody may buy it and use It on 
his table and in his own cooking if he or she sees fit. But where 
the article is used in the manufacture of a compound food, such 
as soda pop, jam, jelly, or anything of that kind or any other 
kind, the department holds that it may be a deleterious ingredient 
added to the food, and that the addition of such deleterious in- 
eredient is in violation of the law. 
Now, gentlemen of the committee, the Department of Agri- 
ilture still holds, and I still hold, that the question of the effect 
of saccharin is not clear and free from doubt, as has been repre- 


sented here. I believe there is very considerable evidence that 
it may be deleterious to health. That evidence will be pre- 
sented in court in due time. I believe also that the use of 
saccharin will lead to endless debasement of the country’s food 


supply and result in endless fraud of one kind or another. 

It is very easy to argue that soda water is not food. Sut 
that is all nonsense. You can not take anything into your sys- 
tem which is capable of being used as food and after you have 
swallowed it control what your system shall do with it. You 


may will that the sugar in soda water is not going to be used 
as food. You may not be conscious that you are taking it as 
food, but it is food; and if you take an ounce of sugar in your 


diet in the form of soda water, your system has an automatic 
rovernor or regulator so that your appetite at your next meal 
is correspondingly less, and you will take a correspondingly 
less quantity of some other food. If you spend your money, as 
they want you to do, for an article that tickles your palate but 
is of no food value whatever, you have thrown that amount of 
money away and you have got to spend a correspondingly ad- 
ditional sum of money to get the amount of energy you would 
have gotten if you had gotten sugar. In my judgment, to per- 
mit the unrestricted use of saccharin would be contrary to public 
interest from any angle that you may look at the subject. It is 
deleterious to health, and it will debase the food supply of the 
country a whole. The best evidence of that is that it will 


inallv ree 


S 


ihe per capita consumption of sugar, 


Th 
« 
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“Tf the war showed one thing, it showed this, that the 
age person in any country does not eat to excess. That is a 
honest figment of some food faddist; but we eat, the most ; 
us, to the point we need, and not very much in excess of th; 
Now, if we are going to eliminate 100,000 tons or 100,000 poun 
of sugar from the food value of the country, the people w) 
have been eating that sugar must eat something else, and tl 
will result in an increased expenditure for the food supply 
the country. 

““T can not see any argument at this time or any other ti 
for an unrestricted use of saccharin. The only argument is 
business argument, that for the time being, for a few wee} 
certain industries will be hampered. We are not in the cond 
tion in which they were in Europe, where they could not 
enough of any kind of food. The situation is different here. 

‘Senator McNary. Now, Dr. Alsberg, is there any Fede: 
law that will prevent the manufacture of soda pop or gi: 
ale by the use of saccharin? 

“Dr. AtsBerG. Well, there is no law against it, but the food 
and drugs act defines adulteration. It defines food as beinz 
adulterated if it contains any added deleterious ingredients. 1; 
saccharin, as the Department of Agriculture has held, is 
added deleterious ingredient, then such soda water is adulte: 
ated, and can not be shipped in interstate commerce, becaus 
contains an added deleterious ingredient. 

“There is another definition of adulteration, and that 
in a food a substance has been substituted for a normal ingre 
dient of food in such manner as to injuriously affect its qua 
and strength. So that it may be held that if soda water, w!) 
normally has always been made of sugar or some similar maté 
rial, is made by the use of saccharin as a substitute, whi 
saccharin has no food value, then that article is adulterated, j 
that a valuable ingredient has been substituted by an iner 
ent with no value. So we hold at the present time that soda 
water made by the use of saccharin instead of sugar 
shipped in interstate commerce would not be legal. 

“Senator RANSDELL. Suppose it is not shipped in inte 
commerce? 

* Dr. ALSBERG. 
whatever, 

“Senator McNary. Supposing I am a manufacturer and 
tler in a State where there is no local prohibitory law. 
buy saccharin from the manufacturer in St. Louis, Mo., and 
it into New Jersey, where there is no State law. Is there 
departmental restriction or order to prevent me from manufic- 
turing soda water and selling it to the people of New Jersey ? 

“Dr. AtsperG. The Department of Agriculture has ino 
thority whatever to interfere in a case of that kind. 

‘Representative Martin of Louisiana. That is a matie: 
State law? 

“Dr. AtsBerc. Yes, sir. But the chairman 
there is no State law or regulation. 

“Senator McNary. Can you assure this committee that 
will be no further delays in the trial of your case, which is t 
a test case? 

* Dr. Atspera. There will be no future delays so fas as 
Bureau of Chemistry, Department of Agriculture, is concern 
What delays may ensue due to the action of the court or d 
some matter over which we have no jurisdiction, I can not sa 

* Senator RANSDELL. Do you know how many States pro! 
the use of saccharin? 

* Dr. ALSBERG. I do not, sir; but I have the data on file in 
office, and if this committee wishes I can easily have it inserted 
in the record. 

“Senator RANSDELL. 
your testimony. 

* Dr. ALSBERG. I will make a note te furnish you a meno 
dum on that subject for insertion in the record. 

“(The data subsequently furnished by the witness is 
printed in full in the record, as follows:) 

“UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
* BUREAU OF CHEMISTRY, 
“ Washington, D. C., October 1}, / 


ave) 





Then we would have no jurisdiction 01 


S 


is assuming 


TI would like to have it go along 


“TIon. CHARLES L. McNary, 
‘United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

“Dear SENATOR McNary: In keeping with my promise made to 
at the hearings on saccharin this morning, I beg to transmit herey 
information concerning the prohibition on the addition of saccha! 
food in various States for inclusion in the record of the hearings 
to-day: : 

“The addition of saccharin to food is prohibited by law in 
Minnesota, Mississippi, North Carolina, North Dakota, Oklal 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Dakota, Utah, and Wisconsin 

“The addition of sweetening agents other than sugar to soda \ 
is prohibited by law in Alabama. ; 

“The addition of saccharin to nonalcoholic beverages Is proll! 
by law in Nebraska and New Jersey. ; 

“Nothing but cane sugar can be used as the sweetening as 
pickles and fruit sauces according to the law of Oregon, 


I 


nt if 








With imitative flavors: 


I 





addition of saccharin to cider and vinegar is prohibited 


Arkansas. 


I 


itions for the enforcement 


itisfactory results. 


addition of saccharin to food is prohibited by the rules and 


tions of the food and drug commissioners of all the other States, 


New Mexico, and Texas. There are no 


of food and drug laws in Delaware 


velaware, Missouri, 
Mexico. 
Very truly, yours, 


ALSBERG, Chi¢ 


UNITED STATI DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
‘BUREAU OF CHEMISTRY 


Washington, D. C., October 20, 1919. 








HARLES L. MCNARY, 

ted States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Senator McNary: The Bureau of Chemisiry has done con 
work on providing substitutes other than saccharin for sugat 
Irinks. This work was done during the war for the purpose 








will not only 
food material, 


recommended 
provide valuable 


ving sugar The substitutes 
part of the sugar, but will 

harin does not. 

attaching a statement of this work and a number of the 
which have been used generally by the soft-drink industry with 
If you consider it advisable, I would be very 
ve this statement inserted as a part of my remarks before the 
ittee of the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry on O 


Very truly, yours, Cc, L. ALSBEnc, Chief 
WoRK OF THE BUREAU OF CHEMIST! 


INT OF EXPERIMEN Y 
SUGAR IN THE MANUFACTURE OF SOF! 


VIDE SUBSTITUTES FOR 


manufacture of beverages, especially that class known as ‘ soft 
he use of sweetening materials other than refined white sug 
practicable, as shown by the experimental work of the Bureau 
istry during the year 1918. Starch or ‘corn’ sirup, starch 
iltose sirup, and refiners’ sirup may all be used to replace a 
least, of the usual quantity of sugar. The quantity of starch 
which it is possible to produce is almost unlimited. 
irup of a grade suited to the use of bottlers is only produced 
{ quantity, but an active demand would induce the purification 
ude maltose sirup in quantity. The large anticipated surplus 
due to the reduction of brewing would seem to indicate that 
f maltose sirup could be made available to meet the demand 
be remembered that the cost of production of soft drinks with 
stitutes of equivalent sweetness has been in the past greater 
h pure white sugar selling at 7 to 9 cents per pound, but if the 
ot Available, the substitutes are satisfactory from both a sweet 
a food-value standpoint. 

elieved that the production of maltose, glucose, and starch 
n be expanded to meet any legitimate demand, since the ray 
are available in great abundance. 
formulxe 
NTITY OF 


icose) 


as recommended to the soft-drink industry 
SWEETENING INGREDIENT IN BOTTLED SOFT DRINKS. 
quantity of sweetening ingredient to be used in bottled so 
epends upon the personal preference of the consumer, which is 
by the acidity of the beverage. The acid beverages, such as 
cherry, raspberry, strawberry, pineapple, lemon, orangeade, 
| other sodas, require more sweetening than do the nonacid 
ich as root beer, sarsaparilla, birch beer, cream, chocolate, 
consumers, especially children, prefer a sweeter product than 
Consequently, from the standpoint of sweetness, soft drinks 
vided into * sweet’ products and ‘ dry products, and sinlce a 
id drink re quires more sweetening than does a * sweet ’ non 
soft drinks may be further subdivided as indicated in Table 1, 
the average quantity of sugar heretofore used in beverages. 
Vormal quantity of sugar in soft drinks 
made in the Bureau of Chemistrv), 


follow 





‘ 








(hased on analys 


Ounces per halt 
pint bottle 
up (sarsaparilla, root beer, ete.) 
sweet’ products 
ry’ products 
) (lemon, grape, phosphates, ete.) : 
weet’ products 
Oy i i ite ei eth aden ‘a 
* PRINCIPAL SWEETENING SUBSTITUTES, 
incipal sweetening ingredients proposed for replacing a part 
gar in bottled soft drinks are corn sirup (ordinary glucose), 
r, maltose sirup, honey, and high-grade refiners’ sirup. After 
these products in various combinations with many different 
1¢ Walter Laboratory has found that: 
None of these products can be used to replace all of the sugar. 
Hach of these proposed sweetening ingredients possesses a char- 
flavor which may affect the palatability of the beverage unless 








d judiciously in the proper combination with ordinary sugar. 


nh sugar, 45; maltose sirup (42 


t 


asure about 50 gallons. 


he keeping quality of these products when made up into sirups 
high as that of ordinary sugar sirup, but if the new sirups 
red, boiled, and used immediately the keeping quality of the 
everage is satisfactory, as observed over a period of six weeks, 
Che relative sweetness of the products mentioned (except re 
rup) is as follows: Ordinary sugar, 100; honey (44 Jaumé), 
; Baumé), 30; corn sirup (45 
on 
I lese products can be used to replace one-fourth to one-half th 
of sugar ordinarily used, th¢ reby effecting a saving of approxi- 
000 tons of sugar a year. 
“ FORMULAS. 

esult of the experimental work conducted in the Bureau of 
the quantities of sugar, corn sirup, and refiners’ sirup given 
las I to VI are suggested for the different types of soft drinks. 
RMULA I, SUGAR AND CORN SIRUP (COMMERCIAI 
used for a sweet root beer, sarsaparilla, birch beer, cream, 
or for a dry lemon, orangeade, and the following beverages 
Cherry, raspberry, strawberry, pineapple, 





GLUCOSE 


‘issolve 100 pounds of granulated sugar and 200 pounds of corn 


(45° OF = 


Baumé) in 27 gallons of pure water. 
Filter, 


The solution obtained 
boil, and use immediately, Add 


| 
! 
} 
| 


i 
| 
| 


| 


| 


| 
| 


} 
i 
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14 fluid ounces of this sirup to each half-pint bottle Each 14 fluid 
ounces of this sirup will contain three-eighths ounce sugar and three 
fourths ounce corn sirup (45° Baumé), 

*“ FORMULA II, SUGAR AND CORN SIRUP (COMMERCIAL GLUCOSI 

ro be used for a dry root beer, sarsapari 
olate, or ginger ale. 

_“*Same formula as Formula I. Add 1 fluid ounce 
pint bottle. Each ounce of the 
contain one-fourth 


Ba 





lla, birch beer, cream, cl 


sirup to ¢ 
sirup made according to Fort 
uunce sugar and one-half 





ounce corn 
FORMULA III. SUGAR AND CORN SIRUP OMMERCIAL GLU‘ 
ro be used for a sweet ginger ale, lemon, orangeade, or the f 
ing beverages made with imitation flavors: Cherry, ispberry, st 
berry, pineapple, or grape, or for dry true fruit, blackberry, wild che 
pineapple, strawberry, raspberry, or grape. 
“Dissolve 1142/7 pounds of granulated sugar 
of corn sirup (45 





and 171 
Baumé) in 28.6 gallons of pure water. 





The solution 


obtained will measure about 50 gallons. Filter, boil, and use imm« 
diately. Add 1% fluid ounces sirup to each half-pint bottle. Each 14 
fluid ounces of this sirup will contain one-half our sugar and thre 


fourths ounce corn sirup (45° Baumé). 

“If it is desired to use a less concentrated sirup than the one given 
and to increase the quantity per half-pint bottle, the following f 
may be employed: 

‘Dissolve 100 pounds of gra 


nulated sugar and 150 pounds of 
sirup (45 l 


Baumé) in 31.3 gallons of pure water. The solution obtained 








will measure about 50 gallons. Filter, boil, and use immediately. Add 
2 fluid ounces of this sirup to each half-pint bott! rach 2 fluid oun 


f this sirup will contain one-half ounce sugar anid 
corn sirup (45° Baumé) 
FORMULA IV, SUGAR 





AND CORN SIRT! COMMERCI G SE 





ro be used for a sweet true fri 

trawberry, raspberry, or grape. 
‘Dissolve 125 pounds of granulated sugar and 200 pounds of corn 
sirup (45° Baumé) in > gallons of pure water. The solution obtained 
will measure about 50 gallons. Add 2 fluid ounces of this sirup to each 
botth Each 2 fluid ounces of this sirup will contain fiye- 


iit, blackberry, w 





half-pint 
eighths ounce sugar and 1 ounce corn sirup (45° Baumé), 





FORMULA \ SUGAR AND REFINE 








ro used for a sweet sarsaparilla or oth y-flavors onacid 
beverages, for sweet beverages containing extract of cola, and for low 
grade sweet ginger ale, or for a low-grade dry k or other low-grad 
' 


dry beverages of the acid group. 

‘Dissolve 200 pounds of ordinary sugar and 100 pounds of high-grac 
refiners’ sirup (40° to 44° Baumé) in 27} gallons of pure water. 
solution obtained will measure about 50 gailons. Filter, if not clear, and 
use immediately. Add 1 fluid ounce to each half-pint bottle. Each fluid 











ounce of this sirup will contain one-half ounce ordinary sugar and 
fourth oun refiners’ sirup. 
“FORMULA VI. SUGAR AND REFINERS’ S 
ro | used for a dry sal iparilla or other heavy-flayor I I, 


dry beverages, for beverages containing extract of cola, and k 
dry ginger ale. 
“Add one-half fluid ounce of the sirup mad I 
to each half-pint fluid ounce of this sir 
f 





bottle. Kach one-half ip ik 
contain one-fourth ounce sugar and one-eighth ounce 1 if ruy 
* EXCEPTIONS, 
“A ream soda mage with three-eighths ounce sug 
fourths ounce corn sirup is less sweet than the other bev 


ame group, and a chocolate made with one-fourth oun 
one-half ounce corn sirup is not quite sweet enough, even f 
product, On the contrary, ginger ale made with one-half o 
and three-fourths ounce corn sirup will be too sweet even f 
product, the combination one-half ounce sugur and one-eighth ounce or 
one-fourth ounce corn sirup being preferable. For a ‘dry’ ginger al 
one-fourth ounce sugar and one-half ounce corn sirup gave satisfactor 
results. One-half ounce sugar and three-fourths ounce corn sirup will 
make a ‘dry’ grape beverage, but more sugar will be required t 
‘sweet’ product. 

“Formula III can be use 











to make dry true 





herry, pineapple, strawberry, raspberry, and grape beverage f< 
sweet products of this nature it will be necessary to he 
swectening 30 per cent over that specified Formula II! 

“With the exceptions noted, Formulas I to VI n b 
general guide for preparing beverages. 

MALTOSE SIkt 
If desired, the same quantity of maltose sirup (42° Baum i 

used in place of the corn sirup in Formulas I, II, Ill, and IV In 
case of maltose sirup, care should be taken to purchase only hig 
grade product which is low in protein; otherwise the keeping quality 


of the finished beverage will not be satisfactor 


“CORN SUGAR 





‘If it is desired to use corn sugar honey in pli ‘ hi 
it will be necessary to use only about one-half as much, sin 
products generally are sweeter than corn sirup. ‘The corn sugar used 


in these experiments was slightly off flavor. It is suggested that corn 
sugar be used only in beverages with heavy flavors, such as sars 
and root beer, in which the slight, not altogether unpleasant, bit 
is masked. It is suggested also that when corn sirup, corn sugar, etc., 
are used the normal quantity of acid be reduced to two-thirds of the 
usual amount and that the normal quantity of flavor be ir t 
one-half, 





* HONEY. 








* Ifoney, when used in soft drinks, must be clarified; other e, with 
some beverages the coloring matter will be precipita liment 
making the product unmarketable. The commer lid honey i 
made into a sirup, about 1 ounce of kaolin (china clay) added per 
gallon, the solution well mixed and filtered through pap it neces 
sary to return to the filter the first runnings which ar t clear Th 
filtration proceeds rather slowly, and it is probable tha filter pr 
could be used to hasten the process when conducted on a commercial 
seale. 

“ REFINERS’ SIRUP 

“Refiners’ sirups which are being offered to th tiling trade vary 
greatly in quality and in price The cost per lor not always a 
criterion of the quality. The strong molasses flavo a ne t of 
even the best grades of refiners’ sirup appear to oe ) 





° 


ESTILO FD 


=F 


soar noc 


sateen 





the nonacid and the cola beverages. It is believed, however, that bot- 


tlers will find ft profitable to test thoroughly Formulas V and VI, which 
suggt the use of small percentages of refiners’ sirups. 
“COLA BEVERAGES, 
Beverages containing extract of cola, etc., can be manufactured 
with good results, using any of the substitutes mentioned except honey. 
The quantities and proportions are practically the same as those used 


for ‘sweet’ and ‘dry’ sarsaparilla. 
“LIMITING PRODUCTION 
‘Botitlers are urged, in the interests of sugar conservation, to limit 
the production of beverages such as grape, phosphates, and other acid 





which require a large amount of sweetening to render them 
By curtailing the output of this type of beverage and by 
of the formulas here given, it is believed that the normal 
of bottled soft drinks need not be greatly reduced and yet 
of sugar will be conserved. 
** SACCHARIN., 

‘ which bottlers have proposed use during the 
period of the war, has no food value, and is considered to be deleterious 


drinks 
palatable 
making ust 
production 
the supply 





Saccharin, some to 




















to healt} Its 1 prohibited by the laws or regulations of 14 States, 
and is believed by the Department of Agriculture to be within the inhi- 
bition of the Federal food and drugs act (Food Inspection Decisions 
135, 142); consequently, it is not classed with such products as earn 
girup and maltose sirup 

“ LABELING SOFT DRINKS 

The Federal food and drugs act places no restriction on the use in 
soft drinks of corn sirup, maltose sirup, honey, corn sugar, and refiners’ 
iru} Their presence should be declared, however, on the label. 

‘* FOUNTAIN SIKUPS. 

“The application of these formulas to the preparation of fountain 
tirups | not been experimentally determined, but it is believed that 
the) be satisfactorily employed provided slightly more of the sirup 
fs used than is ordinarily employed in bottled beverages and care is 
exercised to observe strictly the suggestions regarding the keeping 
qu ty « the sirups, 

“REPORT OF RESULTS. 

The bureau will ippreciate if bottlers using these formu will 
report result btained, especially any difficulties experienced in 
their ppl ation 

“ P TABLES. 

In ft I ture of simple sirups, it is convenient to know the 

l yur ie Baumé, percentage sugar, ete the sirup ob 
tained when a zg weight of sugar or other sweetening ingredient is 

ided te a given volume of water. Such data are not always available 
to the bottler, nor is it simple matter to deduce them m the data 

verage bottler can conveniently obtain. For this reason it 
+) 


to make the ealculations contained in Table 2. 


ight worth whil« 














i ABI 2 ~Irup table Joi the bettlei 
Ounce ‘ Specific 
10 1g rf) oe a6 gravity, at Devrees 
iruy each fluid dene on » tempt Baum 
ined.j ounce of : a, ture of 
ray ™ 17.5° ( 
2H 0), 3st 2. 4 j 1s. 2 
j 371 1455 7 hi) 1 1.0 
i 1. 441 519 11. Sf a 33.4 
7 1. 521 735 15. 65 Re 25. 4 
g 1. 506 627 &, O8 7.2 
0 1.672 673 a2 1 23. 7 
10 1.747 716 4.54 \ 2 0. 1 
ll. 1. 82 74 5, OO 1. 2715 s1.4 
12 1. 899 790 9. 01 2841 32.5 
13 1. 974 823 60, 94 O54 33. 45 
De visnviitepeire nko nen eenns 2. O51 853 2. OS S058 4.4 
EO. scocstseensceescosonn 12 S52 1,28 1. 3155 35. 2 
* CAUTION, 
ly y instance S little as one-eighth ounce additional sugar to 
i hi yottle w raise the grade of a soft drink from an un- 
arketa product to a medium or high-grade product. Now, in a 
10-pound sirup (i. ¢ 10 pounds sugar to each gallon of water taken), 
one-eighth ounce sugar is contained in 0.17 fluid ounce. If a ma- 
chine is presumed to deliver 1 fluid ounce of sirup, but actually delivers 
only three-fourths fluid ounce, this world, therefore, in many cases 
affect the marketability of the product. Consequently, while it is al 
ways advisable to so adjust the machine to measure accurately the 
quantity of sirup delivered, it ts particularly necessary if sugar sub- 
stitute sirups are used Serious errors may occur in making up the 
irups, due to inaccurate mensurement of the sweetening ingredients 
Lr of t vater used Especial care should be taken to make up 
the sirups of known strength, and in doing this, good use can be made 
of Table 2, in which the volume relations have been worked out 
ecurately rhe water should be measured at a temperature approx 
f »° C, (63.5° F.), although a difference of 10° F. will not 
ffect the result More serious errers are likely to result 
ce of filtering and heating. 

‘Senator RANspELL. Do the people in your profession agree 
on how much sugar the human system ought to take in order 


to get the very best results? 

“Dr. ALtsBerG. Well, I do not think anybody ever con- 
sidered it from that standpoint. Sugar is a source of energy 
in the human frame, and so are all fats, and so are all starchy 
materials, and we know that the average man requires enough 
fuel-furt food—that fats, or oils, or starches, or 
sugars » furnish him a certain amount of energy, which the 
physicist figures out in heat units. A person needs so much a 
day. A person needs so much if he is lying in bed, and a larger 
quantity if moving around. You need more in winter than in 
sumnmi chopping wood or doing very hard physi- 


has 


ishing is, 


Tf 


vou “are 
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BER 24. 


cal labor, you need an additional quantity. Of course, 4 

man will need relatively more than a large man, becay 7 
small man loses more heat from his body for the reaso) 
more heat radiates from his body, and he loses more. 

“Senator Keyes. You mean the other way, don’t you’ 

“Dr. AtsgerGc. Per unit of weight, the small man neex 
than the large man; per pound of body weight, the sma , 
needs more than the large one, because the amount of h 
surface is greater, and a thin man needs more than the { 
because the fat man has the better insulation. 

“ Representative Martin. Dr, Alsberg, what about py 
tion? Do you think that is one cause of the demand for 

“Dr. Atsspera. I think it will increase the 
sugar. 

“Senator RANSDELL. Why? 

“Dr. ALSBERG. Because of the large quantity of sugar 
being used in beverages and will be continued in various | 
ages of all kinds. 

‘Senator RANSDELL. Is that the sole reason, or does | 
who has been accustomed to intoxicating drinks get any 
cial effect; or at least imagine that he gets a beneficial « 
from an intoxicating point of view from the use of suga 

‘Dr. ALssperG. He will not get any intoxicating eff 
there is this to be said, that sugar is the most quickly ay 
form of food that you can take into the system. When | 
to talk to students before I came into the department, | 
use this metaphor: That the sugar you take into your 
like the loose change you carry around in your pocket 
able very easily ; that the starch you take into your body 
the bills that you carry in your billfold—you have to wm 
your coat in order to get to them; and that the fats ¢t] 
take into your body are like your bank account—you | 


consump 


} draw a check and go to the bank or somewhere else a 
| cashed, being the least available of the three. 


“It is a well-known fact that it helps an athlete at t) 
ning a race or just before any great effort to tak 
lumps of sugar, because that sugar is immediately av: 
Starch has to be broken down into glucose first, and 
to be burned to yield energy very slowly. A man 
much energy a day, according to size, and weight, and 
and the life he follows. He can get that energy mai: 
starches or sugar, or mainly from fats, or mainly from | 


of 


requ 


nous materials, according to circumstances. So we < 
really say what a man’s sugar requirements during th 
are. You can say what the total requirements in his dic 
and he can get that by varying the three ingredients. 

* Senator McNary. Following Senator RANSDELL’S ques 
isn’t it trne that a man having aleohol denied hi ve 


sweets? 
“ Dr. AusperG. That is generally so stated, but I do! 
that it is correct. 
‘Senator RANSDELI. I 
science agree to that? 
“Dr. Atssperc. Well, that 
should be I do not know. 
‘Representative MARTIN. It is not a stimulant, then? 
“Dr. Atsperc. Sugar is not a stimulant in the sense that! 
hol Scientifically speaking, alcohol is not a stimulant 


know that is the opinion, 


is observation, too, bu 


Lis 


is. 


a depressant. It seems to be a stimulant because it par eS 
the highest centers and removes the inhibitions. In other words, 
a man who is brave when he is drunk is brave in fact b ise 


he does not care; his inhibitions have been removed. Al 
stimulates, apparently, but actually it paralyzes, the par 
beginning with the highest intellectual centers and going pr 
gressively downward until a man gets dead drunk. So that 
appears to begin with stimulation is in fact the beginning « 
paralysis. That is the scientific view of the effect of a! 
Sugar does not have and can not possibly have any eflec! 0! 
that kind. The nearest approach to it that it might bh 
that it is a source of energy immediately and rapidly av: 
so that if a man has sudden and great efforts to make if h 
little extra sugar that ean be absorbed into the blood 
into the system it helps just that much. 

“Senator Ranspet.. Isn’t it true that people who }x 
very hard manual labor have a craving for sugar and © 
more sugar than those doing mental work? 

“ Dr. Atsnera. That is true; and they have to eat mor 
generally. It is just the same proposition as in the cas 
machine, There are two elements in food; one is fuel aul 
other is repair parts. The nitrogenous materials whi 
take in our food are repair parts. They repair the ma 
The sugar, fats, and starch are just fuel. If a man does 
manual labor he has to have more fuel, the same as an aul: 
bile which runs 100 miles has to have more fuel than the « 
mobile which runs 10 miles. That craving of the man who 
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for starch and sweet food is simply his expression ot | 
ter requirements for fuel. 


Senator RANSDELL. Not especially for sweets, but for more 


yy, ALSBERG. Yes, sir; that is it, for more fuel. 


Senator McNary. Does not the human system generate alco- 


I 


1 its daily functioning? 
1, ALsBERG. Yes, sir: in small amounts. 


Senator McNary. Isn’t sugar one of the very strong ingredi- 


that bring about that condition? 


iby. AtsperG. Senator, that is true, apparently, but we do not 


ithe details, unfortunately. Sugar goes to the muscle and 
muscle it is burned just the same as you burn it by putting 
to if. 
ring it up all at once it is gradually broken down step by 
and it is believed that a part of the sugar in one of those 
of oxidation may be transformed somewhat into alcohol. 
nator McNary. Any other questions? 


tch 


\ir. Cooke. May I ask a question or two? 


ator McNary. Certainly. 


\ir. Cooke. In the case of a sugar shortage, Dr. Alsberg, which 


the normal ration, whatever it may be, unavailable, would 
msider it preferable to have the sugar that goes into soda 
used on the table or in the production of any true foods? 
ArssBerGc. I do not think so far as the well-being of the 
is concerned it makes much difference where the sugar 
is used. It is going to be used as food whether it goes 
stomach—whether it is used to sweeten coffee or in foods. 
in not take it into your mouth and swallow it whether in 
‘m of the sugar itself or when added to food without using 
hat the sum total of the sugar is the same, although the 
ution may be different. 
Cooker. If the housewife can find no sugar at her store on 
morning and wants sugar for her children’s oatmeal, 
vou say failing that she should go to the drug store and get 
of sweetened water? 


lyr, ALspERG. No; and I shouldn’t say that she should go to 


\T 


ig store and buy saccharin to put on her oatmeal either. 
CookE. No; but if saccharin were used in soda water 
ugar on oatmeal it would be preferable from a dietetic 
ole. 
AtsperG. I do not think that makes any difference. 
Cooke. The young woman who eats a full dinner and 
ts a pound of candy while sitting on the lounge afterwards 
not get a balanced ration, would you say? Is that candied 
necessary to her? 
\LSBERG. No; but you will find she does not eat as much 
so it becomes the same thing. 
CookkE. But she eats the candy after eating a full dinner? 
ALSBERG. Yes; but she will not eat so much supper there- 


Cooke. Do you think that the use of saccharin in soda 
vould have a deleterious effect upon people? 
ALSBERG. Yes, sir. 
Ir. Cooke. Have you heard about the opinion of Dr. W. E. 
of the physiological laboratory at the University of 


ALSBERG. Yes, sir. 

Cooker. Here is his conclusion 

ALSBERG. Yes; I have had it repeated. 
‘le to corroborate it in any respect. 

Cooke. We know nothing of this ourselves. 

ALSBERG. I know; you had nothing to do with it. When I 
at I believed it necessary to have it repeated by a man of 
standing than he has, and he could not corroborate it. 

Cooke. May I put this in the record, because it is inter- 





We have never 


ator McNary. Yes. 
Cooke. It is as follows: 


iclusion is that in addition to 
ccharin, oxidized itself, serves 
mn of the other food materials by stimulating the liver to an 
( output of catalase, the enzyme in the body principally re- 
for oxidation. Hence it would seem that saccharin should be 
vely helpful in the diet, instead of harmful, as some have claimed, 
larly in a disease such as diabetes, where the principal trouble 
ve oxidation, 


col 


drawn 
although not 


being a sweetening 
to facilitate the 


The difference in the burning is that instead | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


sugar in that you have to repair your tissues with it and it be- 


| comes available as a repair material. 


“Senator RANSDELL. Sugar is a very valuable food product? 

“Dr. ALSBERG. Oh, yes; very valuable. 

*“ Senator McNary. Any other questions, Mr. Cooke? 

“* Mr. Cooke. Conceding that sugar is valuable as a food 
uct, is it possible for a citizen to overindulge in sugar? 

“Dr. ALSBERG. It is possible to indulge too much in any 


pre l- 


in 
| gredient. 
“Mr. Cooker. And sugar is a deleterious thing if too much is 
used ? 
“Dr. ALsBerc. Well, that depends upon circumstances. You 


can get a deleterious effect from the excessive use of anything. 

“Mr. Cooke. In other words, you can use too much sugar, 
and you can use too much beef, and you can use too much sait? 

“Dr. ALSBERG. You can make a pig of yourself in the use of 
any ingredient. 

“Mr. Cooke. And possibly you could use too much saccharin. 

“Dr. AusBerG. I think it altogether likely that you could. 

* Mr. Cooke. That is all. 

* Senator McNary. I wish to thank you on behalf of the com 
mittee, Dr. Alsberg, for your attendance here. Dr. Du 
have you anything further to say? 

“Dr. Du Bois. My only suggestion is to conclude, frony our 
standpoint, with the statement that I am sorry the controversial 
aspect has taken so much time. If there could be a relaxation 
of the regulation with reference to saccharin there is no ques- 
tion but what there would be a better distribution of sugar, and 
if saccharin could be used where it may be used, it would be 
absolutely harmless. You could release 100,000 pounds of sugar 
at least for the table and food products.” 


Bois, 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 

Mr. KING. I present a joint memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Utah, which I ask to have printed in the Recorp 
and referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

There being no objection, the memorial was referred to the 
Committee on Public Lands and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATE OF UTAtl, EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
SECRETARY OF STATE’S OFFICE. 

This is to certify that the document hereto attached is a true copy 
of senate joint memorial No. 1, passed by the Legislature of the State of 
Utah at a special session, convened on the 29th day of September and 
adjourned on the 6th day of October, 1919, petitioning the Congress of 
the United States to pass necessary legislation to determine the ques 
tton of title to mineral lands included in sections of public lands granted 
to the State under the enabling act, approved July 16, 1894, and for 
other purposes, as the same now appears of record in said office 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 
great seal of the State of Utah, at Salt Lake City, in said State, this 
i7th day of October, 1919. 

[| SEAL. ] ITARDEN BENNION, Secretary of 
JERROLD R. LETCHER, Deputy. 


State i 


By 


Senate joint memorial 1. 


Petitioning the Congress of the United States to pass necessary legisla- 


tion to determine the question of title to mineral lands included in 
sections of public lands granted to the State under the enabling act, 
approved July 16, 1894, and entitled ‘‘An act to enable the people of 
Utah to form a constitution and State government and to be ad 
mitted into the Union on an equal footing with the original States 
To the Senate and the Housc of Representatives of the United States in 
Congress assembled: 
Your memorialists, the governor am 
Utah, respectfully represent that— 
Whereas the United States, by section 6 of an act approved July 
1894, entitled “An act to enable the people of Utah to form a 


the 


Legislature of the State 


16, 
constitu 


| tion and State government and be admitted into the Union on an equal 


| support 
| State, 


footing with the original States,” granted to the State of Utah for the 

of common schools certain sections of every township in said 
to wit: Sections 2, 16, 32, and 36, and provided for lands in 
lieu thereof where said-named sections or any part thereof in any town- 
ship were unavailable ; and 

Whereas in said same act it was provided that certain public lands 
were to be granted to the State upon its admission into the Union for 
the purpose of constructing public buildings and for the University and 
Agricultural College, and for the purpose of building permanent water 
reservoirs for irrigating purposes, and for the establishment and main 


|} tenance of an insane asylum and for the establishment and maintena 


schator RANSDELL. Before you leave, Dr. Alsberg, how does | 


} 


Ogenous 1 


compare with 
. do you know? 
ALSBERG. One part of sugar will produce four units of 
in the system, in round numbers. One part of fat 
ill produce nine units of energy in the system. One part 
‘tein or nitrogenous material will produce about the same 

ef units sugar, four units of energy. Of course, 
itl hus an advantage over the fats and over 


other food products in food-producing 


ye 


or 


as 


te 








| of a school of mines, and for the establishment and maintenance of a 
| deaf and dumb asylum, and for the establishment and mainten ofa 
reform school, and for the establishment of a State normal school, and 
for the establishment and maintenance of an institution for the blind, 
and for a miners’ hospital for disabled miners ; and 
Whereas the State of Utah has sold and disposed of large parts of 
said lands so granted by the United States under the impression and 
with the understanding that it had full title thereto, regardless of 
whether said 'ands were mineral or otherwise ; and 
Whereas said grantees purchased said lands under the impression and 


understanding that the title in said lands was in the State; and 
Whereas it was the understanding and impression of the executive 
officers dealing with said lands, and of the State of Utah, that said lands 


were granted by said enabling act to the State of Utah with all mineral 
rights included ; and , 

Whereas the Supreme Court of the United States, in the case of the 
United States v. Sweet, administrator of Sweet, has held that the school 
section grant contained in the enabling act and know ‘ 6 
of said act was not intended to embrace the land known to be valuable 








-~ $ 
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fo: 1 1 further held that lands known to be mineral] at the 
tir iking effect of said grant were reserved to the United 

W here id decision has worked a hardship on those purchasers who 
purchased hoo! lands under the impression and with the understand- 
ing that they obtained full title from the State; and 

Whereas the State of Utah is unable to determine in any case just 

iat lands were known to be mineral at the time of the taking effect 
( d int, and is thus unable to determine just what lands the State 
oO s title to, and what it has not title to, and ts unable to 

S ‘chasers or prospective purchasers as to the title to such 
pee 

Whe } which are now found to contain minerals or thought 
to be mi! lands upon investigation by the Department of the In- 
tel I iW luded in the sections conveyed by the United 
States te State of Utah and sold by the State of Utah to pur- 

Ls f the purposes designated {tn the enabling act, are being dis- 
posed of or attempted to be disposed of by the Department of the In- 
terior as property of the United States; and 

wt in h case where said attempted disposition is made by 

I I Stat ontest between the State and the United States, 
‘ purchaser of the United States and the State, or between 
t the State and the United States, is entailed; and 

Whereas there have been a great mary of such contests and under 
the press S e of affairs a likelihood of many more contests of like 
nati " take place, leading to the unsettlement of titles and sup- 
posed right nd will tend to confusion ; and 

Whereas the State of Utah is unable to determine in many cases just 
exactly v land tt owns, and therefore what it may sell, to the great 
letriz t of the common-schoo! funds and the purposes for which said 
lands were anted; and 

Whereas it is deemed that said state of affairs should be remedied by 
prop gislation of Congress: 

Now, therefore, the governor and the Legislature of the State of 
Utah respectfully petition that necessary legislation be enacted by the 
Congress of the United States whereby it may be determined what sec- 
tic sranted Sy the enabling act te the State of Utah for the purposes 
therein mentioned belong to the State of Utah. and that some certain 
and workable method he instituted for determining without contest in 
each particular case what kinds sold by the Strate to purchasers really 
belong to the said purchasers or belong to the United States. 

Passed October 4, 1919 

Approved October 8, 1919. 


Mr. TOWNSEND presented petitions of the congregation of 
Church of Branch County, of the Association 


I 
1 Sos , tj 
the Free Baptist 


of Congregational Churehes of Saginaw, and of sundry citizens 
of Alanson, all in the State of Michigan, praying for the rati- 
fication of the proposed league of nations treaty, which were 

ordered to lie on the table. 
He also presented a petition of Hiram Lodge, No. 1, Free and 
cepted Masons, of Detroit, Mich., praying for an investiga- 
into the recent race riots and mob violence in the United 


States, which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


Mr. CAPPER presented a memorial of Local Lodge No. 867, 
Brotherhood of Railway Carmen of America, of Hutchinsun, 
Kans., remonstrating against the passage of the so-called Cum- 
mins bill for the operation and control of railroads, which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 

DETACHED SERVICE OF ARMY OFFICERS. 

Mr. WADSWORTH, from the Committee on Military Affairs, | 
oO \ i was referred the bill (S. 3238) relating to detached | 
sel ‘ oflicers of the Regular Army, reported it without 
amendment and submitted a report (No. 275) thereon. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


i \ introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
nsent, the second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. WADSWORTH: 


\ bill (S. 8290) to authorize the Secretary of War to transfer 
if charge to the Federal Board for Vocational Education 

certain chines, appliances, teols, equipment, and other sup- 
plies 1 r the control of the War Department; and 

\ bill (S. 3291) to fix the mileage to be paid to officers of the 
Army, active and retired, including members of the Officers’ 
Reserve Corps, contract surgeons, expert accountants of the 
Inspect General’s Department, and others connected with the ! 
Army, and also providing for reimbursement for actual expenses 
of travel and a flat per diem in lieu thereof; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SHIELDS: 

A bill CS. 3292) for the relief of Davidson County, Tenn., 


and the city of Nashville, Tenn.; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. CALDER: 


A bill (S. 32938) for the relief of the owner of the derrick 
( ip tol: 

A bill (S. 8294) for the relief of the owner of the derrick 
Con and 

A bill (S. 3295) fer the relief of the Moran Towing & Trans- 
portation Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. McKELLAR: 


and naturalization 
other purposes; to 


A bill (S. 8296) regarding the education 
of aliens and the children of aliens, and for 


the Committee on Education and Labor. 
A bill 
government ; 


on 


3297) to punish conspiracy against 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


organized 


(S 
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By Mr. PHELAN: 

A bill (S. 3298) granting a pension to August Garich 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3y Mr. THOMAS: 

A bill (S. 3299) providing for the purchase of cert 


| tions, designs, and methods of aircraft, aircrafi part nd 
aviation technique of Edwin Fairfax Naulty and Leslie |] 
Naulty, of New York; to the Committee on Military Affa 

By Mr. KING: 

A bill (S. 3300) to subject Indian lands to conde: 
under the eminent domain of the several States for wat; 
and highways; to the Committee on Indian Affairs 

FEDERAL TRADE COM MISSION, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I ask leave to present a 
resolution of inquiry, and I ask for its immediate eons) 
tion. If it leads to any discussion I will withdraw the 1 
for consideration, but I do not think that it will. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will » 
resolution. 

The Secretary read the resolution (8. 


Res. 219), as folk 
Resolved, That the Federal Trade Commission be, and it 


is 
directed to give to the Senate the following information in rd 
to the public statement dated October 22, 1919, purportins bi 
issued by the Federal Trade Commission with reference to § or 


JaMes E. Warson, a Senator from the State of Indiana, to wit 
1. Who directed and authorized the preparation of 
statement? 

Who prepared it? 

How many copies were 
How many copies were 
To whom and to what 


prepared ? 
distributed ? 
publications and organization 


Y 


sent? 

6. Who paid for thelr preparation and distribution? 

ane paid for with Government money, eut of what fund 

8. How members of the commission approved the preparatio: l 
distribution of this document, and if not all of them, giv: I 

of those who did. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection 
present consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Until at least the Senator from Indi: 
[Mr. Watson] can be heard on the resolution, I think it ought 
to go Over, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
been conferred with about it. 

Mr. McCUMBER. If it is satisfactory to the Senator 
Indiana, I have no objection, but it relates to an address 
he made a few days ago. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It is satisfactory to hin 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think he should be heard with re 
to any such matter. 

Mr. WATSON. It is entirely satisfactory te mc to 
resolution passed. 

The PRESIDENT pre tempore. 
resolution goes over. 

Mr. McCUMBER subsequently said: Mr. Preside! 
seems to have been a misunderstanding in regard to my 
objected to the consideration of the resolution offered 


Nm Cobo 


The Senator from Indi: 


Objection is made, : 


| Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones]. I did not ol 
the present consideration of the resolution, provided 


satisfactory 
was not in the Chamber, 
ent. 

Yhe PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from No 
kota withdraws his objection te the present considera 
the resolution? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes; if my intervention was un 
to have been an objection, I withdraw it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to U 
|} ent consideration of the resolution offered by the Sento 

Washington‘ 

The resolution 


agreed to. 


to the Senator from Indiana |Mr. Watson}, wi 
That Senater, however, is now eS 


was considered by unanimous cers 
MESSAGE THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, 5 
Hempstead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the Hous 
grees to the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. RB -) 
| to regulate further the entry of aliens into the United States 
asks a conference with the Senate on the disagreeing vo 
the two Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. Roce! 
TEMPLE, and Mr. FLoop managers at the conference on tl! 
| of the House. 


FROM 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. , 
‘he message also announced that the Speaker of the 1! 
had signed the following enrolled bills, and they were ! 
upon signed by the Vice President : ' 

H. R. 838. An act providing for the disinterment and rel 
|, Norman Lee Moizahn, 


| 
i of the remains of the infant chil 
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wporary burial site in the District of Columbia to a per AUDITORS’ CER F 

nt burial place ; We have examined the books and accounts of the ¢ offi ( i 
: > . art <¢ , igine the (* Woot a ° ten f United States Grain Corporation, and we hereby certify that the abov 
7 2.446. An act authorizing the Commissioner of Indian Af statement of receipts and disburseme1 prepared there on eon 


to transfer fractional block 6 of Naylor’s addition, Forest | and properly hed. 
( , Oreg., to the United States of America for the use of Li B c 


Bureau of Entomology, Department of Agriculture; Ny St a’ th kal | 94 a , a 


ii. &. 7538. An act for the relief of Susie Currier; achedude at enanaiins « rpense for 
1 h. 2452. An act for the relief of Charles A. Carey: and : ” 
n. 5007. An act granting citizenship to certain Indians. 
UNITED STATES GRAIN CORPORATION, r 
VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate i 
pent from the United States Grain Corporation, which Advert b $7 g S 

inserted in the Recorp, RE Seabee Le ae a 2 { Q nm oy | g ye 

mmunication is as follows: SION 65 dkcnnchindncsinadimperecmnael ee i ’, 862. OF $62. 0) 

MIO: cintihiicad adinakinabibninaendinaanittin ee 1, 850. 9 850. 9 
UNITED STATES WHEAT DIRECTOR, a tai ci aaa dead 725. 00 8 2.10 
Washington, D. C., October 23. 1919. ees noses . $s = ones = 11.42 150. 00 "91. 42 

- . ie aaa a Market reports, nev ervice, and periodical 28. 83 139. 29 | 158. 1 

OL coe ( ITED #1 TES : Office RS PS FE Te l 0. 21 $.2 2is.4 

to instructions from Julius H. Barnes, United States | Postage................-....--ooc-e--- oa 246. 0 41. 87 7.9 

WW virector, I herewith file with the Secretary of the Senate and th I ae sone 530. 38 ». 68 | 123.0 
the House of Representatives, as required by section 9 of the | Repairs and alterations.......... ea 142. 7 299, 98 | 442.74 
of Congress approved March 4, 1919, entitled “An act to enable the | Salaries si ili aa siidingianietine 4 ', 52 0, 597. 66 bb, 4 is 


to carry out the price guaranties made to producers of wheat | Sampling - . ) r~ Ot 
ops of 1918 and 1919 and to protect the United States against | Stationery and printing................-.... +, B65. 5 3, O83, ST », 448. S 
enhancement of its liabilities thereunder,” an itemized statement | Sundrie 1 5 





eee eer nneee Pere eeeeeneeeee 92 «,04 th) 2. Y 
all receipts and disbursements by the United States Grain Cor- relephone and telegrams.......cccc-ccccess ‘ 69 Se O62. 4 
for the month ending September 30, 1919, together with copy rraveling Sonaininileniind naadetneabeseannaene 1,057. 28 », 869, 1S 126. 4 
of transmittal from the officers of the United States Grain - 

ion, "0 { ’ } a ‘ 
tatement embraces the activities of the United States Grain 
on from September 1 to September 30, 1919, inclusive, showing ; 

i thereof the receipts from sales of the various products handled MEATY OF PEACE WITH GERMANY, 

United States Grain Corporation and from other sources and dis- The Senate. as in Committee of the Whole and i ! exXectl- 
s for purchases of those commodities and on account of th« ae - : t pe 
“nated items; and also showing on page 2 thereof the item- tive session, resumed the consideration of the ey ner 


ule of operating expenses for the month ending September = § with Germany 


iy Mr. GRONNA ebtained the floor 


a UNITED STATES WHEAT Dinector, Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, the Senator fro North Dakota 
By Wm. W. Baton, Dirision of Licens has kindly vielde Oo me for a moment to report from the Com- 
od ‘ i 
mittee on Foreign Relations a new draft of the reservations 
1 ep Svares Grain Corporation already reported, together with certain additional reservations, 
GENERAL Orr [ ask that these may be printed in the Recorp without readi: 
ne ee ae re nd also printed as a document for the use of the Sena 
Be Washington, D.C 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objectior i 


ion Mr. Wm. W. Eaton.) quest of the Senator from Massachusetts is granted 


Sin: We herewith transmit, in triplicate, itemized siatement of 




















1 dist ! : ; : The reservations this day reported Mr. Le 
1 disbursements of the United States Grain Corporation, with = . 
‘penses for month ending September 30, 1919, 1OlLlOWS 
‘rectness of this statement is certified to by Leslie, Banks & ¢ “The committee also report the followih *servatio! mic 
ccountants, and is vouched for by the officers of the Grain Co nderstandings to be made a part and a condition of the reso 
lose signatures are hereto appended. —— ga : Se eae = oe ; od 
ily, yours, lution of ratification, which ratification is not to take effect or 
Untrep STATES Grain Corporatio? hind the United States until the said following res 
Signed) WATSON S, Moorr, Second Vice President S : ‘ . ; - nal 
; ; and understi ings have been accepted as a part at a nd 
(Signed) W. A. Frick, Secretary. ao : ndet t ind 2 have b ; a ; ept : ; 47 ' 
Signed) Wa. Bearrvy, Comptroller tion of said instrument of ratification by at least three of th 
four principal allied and associated powers, to wit: Great 
UNITED STATES GRAIN CORPORATION, Britai en T ’ 
ritain, ance, aly, and Japan. 
ACCOUNTING DEPARTME =, FY er Italy und r . 
: : 1. The United States so understands and cons f 
a eee ‘ 1 that in case of notice of withdrawal from the league « 
Caer ee tions, as provided in said article, the United States shall } 
esac diana $10. 640.45 | the sole judge as to whether all its international obligat 
a acidaieiameanes _.-. 18, 017,496.25 | and all its obligations under the said covenant have beet 
--+---- ~ - --~-- - 1, 615. 42 | filled, and notice of withdrawal by the United States 1 e o 
2 23. 58 | ° a ‘ ‘ ‘ 
moms eee ‘Sox go | by a concurrent resolution of the Congress of the 1 1 States, 
neous commodities, European = 533, 06 “2°. The United States assumes no obligatioi ») preserve the 
pts territorial integrity or political independence of any other cou 
stock subseriptions Ps i 50, 000, GOO, OO = Se . Ores, ; : : 
ean operations. : sale 12’ o52' 039.71 | tty or to interfere in controversies between nation wel 
nts payable 179, 686, 37 | members of the league or not—under the provisions of : 
Administration Grain Corporation, operatin 10, or to employ the military or naval forces o | é 
oul - . 162, 681.21} gy owialiies cum ht al ¢ 4) eeate for ant ry 
tee and operating expense fund Sincepemciaih 619, 415.05 | States unde! = , a oe the treaty for any purpost 
: s ene 195, 822. 92 | 1 any particular case the Congress, which, unde the €o 
101 marine insurance womens ewe - 29, 977. 12 tution, has the sole power to der lu ‘e war or } _ 
ous earnings 2 ia = $50, 755. 72 employment of the military or naval forces o 1 | 
pts é., ___.. 207, 351, 268.17 | States, shall by act or joint resolution so proy 
m pre ng month ; 415, 131, 957. 66 “5. No mandate shall be accepted by the 1 - 
620. 488, 225.83 | Article 22, part 1, or any other provision of t 0 
peace with Germany, except by actir of ti (‘o 3 4 
D [EN1 United States. 
” 1. The United States reserves to its 
: . 28, 473. 524. 51 a a ae oe aa 3 
; 178 O15 G14. 41 Oo decide what questions are Witl L 
llaneous commodities, European relief 212.129.83 | and declares that all domestic and po f 
ee ; wholly or in part to its internal a s | ‘ation, 
Ire and equipment... ue aa is «, 204. 26 iN eat . ee, dmiadiitry. 2% omens nrmecerts 
‘Test on notes payabi ” as coal id ali 10, 409, 46 labor, coast ViSé that Tic ’ U ‘ cal hy ‘ 
unts receivable... eee ® 728. 869. 87 | traffic in women and children and in op her dangerous 
sianeous reserves _._. ae a 3,118, 765. 88 | drugs, and all other domestic ques , 
nding and storage 91,724.15}; ii iat a . — ‘ ia a 7 
radi a - " . oe ar eae - ol >» te sti $a i ii ‘ i 
‘ iting expense (per schedule attached)... 984’ 567. 6G | JUTisdictio the United te ) ’ 
~— —__.— | to be submitted in any \v einer to ; i >t! col 
d tal disbursement _. 212,958, 810.03 | sideration of the council or of “as . iz of 
e to succeeding mont} 7.544, 415.8 ; ’ 
aing m tl a ie $4,415. 80 nations or any age y thereo oO i } i mint \- 


620, 483, 225.83 ' dation of any other powel 
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5. The United States will not submit to arbitration or to 
inquiry by the assembly or by the council of the league of 


nations, provided for in satd treaty of peace, any questions 
which in the judgment of the United States depend upon or 
relate to its long-established policy commonly known as the 
Monroe doctrine; said doctrine is to be interpreted by the 
United States alone and is hereby declared to be wholly outside 
the jurisdiction of said league of nations and entirely unaffected 
by any provision contained in the said treaty of peace with 
Germany. 

“6. The United States withholds its assent to articles 156, 
157, and 158 and reserves full liberty of action with respect 
to any controversy which may arise under said articles between 

1@ Republic of China and the Empire of Japan. 

“7. The Congress of the United States will provide by law 
for the appointment of the representatives of the United States 
assembly and the eouncil of the league of nations and 
may in its discretion provide for the participation of the United 
States in any commission, committee, tribunal, eourt, council, 
or conference, or in the selection of any members thereof, and 
for the appointment of members of said commissions, com- 
mittees, tribunals, courts, councils, oy conferences, or any other 
representatives under the treaty of peace, or in carrying out 
its provisions, and until such participation and appointment 
have been so provided for and the powers and duties of such 
representatiyes so defined, no person shall represent the United 
States under either said league of nations or the treaty of 
peace with Germany or be authorized to perform any act for 
or on behalf of the United States thereunder and no citizen of 
the United States shall be selected or appointed as a member of 


Lin 


said commissions, committees, tribunals, courts, councils, or 
conferences, except with the approval of the Senate of the 
United States. 


‘S. The United States understands that the reparation com- 
inission will regulate or interfere with exports from the United 
States to Germany, or from Germany to the United States, only 
When the United States by act or joint resolution of Congress 
approves such regulation or interference. 

‘9. The United States shall not be obligated to contribute 
any expenses of the league of nations, or of the secretariat, 
of any commission, or committee, or conference, or other 
agency organized under the league of nations or under the 
treaty or for the purpose of carrying out the treaty. provisions, 


lo 


° 
al 


unless and until an appropriation of funds available for such 
expeuses shall haye been made by the Congress of the United 
States, 


“10. If the United States shall at any time adopt any plan 
for the limitation of armaments proposed by the council of the 
league of nations under the provisions of article 8, it reserves 
increase such armaments without the consent of 


the right to 
| United States is threatened with inya- 


i whenever the 
aged in war. 


Wy we fe, | 


Slon oT e! 


‘11. The United States reserves the right to permit, in its 
discretion, the nationals of a covenant-breaking State, as de- 
tined in article 16 of the covenant of the league of nations, 
residing within the United States or in the countries other than 
that vielating said article 16, to continue their commercial, 
financial, and personal relations with the nationals of the United 
State 

‘12. Nothing in articles 296, 297, or in any of the annexes 
thereto o1 any other artic section, or annex of the treaty 
ft: Peace h Germar hall, as against citizens of the United 
St ke mean any confirmation, ratification, or ap- 
proval of any act otherwise illegal or in contravention of the 
ri of cit ens of the United States. 

he United States declines to accept any interest as trus- 
fee or in her own right, or any responsibility for the government 
or d i of the overseas possessions of Germany, her 
rig to whi h Germany renounces to the principal 
illied iated powers under articles 119 to 127, inclusive. | 
l | United St reserves to itself exclusively the right | 
oO «ce questions affect its honor or its vital interests, 
and declares that such questions are not under this treaty to be 
ubmitted in any way either to arbitration or to the considera- 
1 of the coune il or of the assembly of the league of pations 
or any agency thereof, or to the decision or recommendation of 
we 
LEAGUE COVENANT AND THE TREATY OF PEACI 

Mir. GRONNA Mr. President, I was very glad to have the 
Senat Nebraska |Mr. Hircencock] this morning introduce 
petitic resolutions adopted by certain religious organiza- 
tions tl the United States. I shall refer to some of 
¢hose maitel the course of my address. I believe if there 
are any + vhich have great responsibilities to meet 
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they are organizations composed of ministers of the gospel] 
profess to preach the teachings of the Immaculate Mast; 
have not examined as carefully as I should like to do the |i 
which {f am about to rehearse, but it has been stated }\ 
Sherman Pettigrew that during the entire known history «/ th 
world preachers have advocated war and that during ih 
period there have been 2,358 years of war and only 227 years o; 
peace. Approximately 90 per cent of the leaders in the } 
war were professed Christians and the other 10 per cen 
Buddhists and Mohammedans. That being the case, I | 
that the preachers should not only be interested but th: 
ought to feel that they have some responsibilities to me» 
matter. 

Mr. President, in connection with this covenant, whic 
poses an international organization, invested, as it is, wit 
I believe to be arbitrary and almost unlimited power, I 
we should carefully look into the subject and ascertain w! 
been done by the Governments which are to be our part 
this colossal enterprise. 

In looking at it from an absolutely unprejudiced sta) 
so far as it may affect foreign nations, but naturally wit] 
interest on behalf of my own country, it appears to me that 
fore we enter into this world business on this tremendou 
it is the right as well as the duty of those of us who are repr 
sentatives of the American people most carefully to scrutini 
and investigate the affairs of our business partners. [ shy 
therefore, be compelled to refer to what has happened 
past, but in referring to what has been done by certai 
istrations of the various governments of the world IT s! 
give such as are known to be historical facts. 

I hope that I may not be understood as favoring the } 
any foreign nation as against the people. of any othe 
nation, for such is absolutely not the case. I hope th: 
marks that I am about to make will not lead to the con 
that I owe any allegiance to any country under the 
to the United States of America. Neither do I want to ly 
stood as entertaining any hatred whatever for the peop| 
eign lands, and especially the British people or people 
descent. I consider it wholly unnecessary for me to 
effort to eulogize the English-speaking race, for Ame 
tory is an illustration so complete of what the Englis! 
people did to establish this Government that any fulso1 s 
coming from me would add nothing to the glory of thei: 
achievements, 

Mr. President, there is now pending in this body fo: 
sideration a document denominated as the covenant fo 
of nations combined with a treaty of peace between 
nations and Germany. 

This is the first time in our history as a nation, and 
I know it is the first time in the history of civilization, 
people of any nation have been forced to consider 
to adopt as one document a treaty of peace which nec 
involves the settlement of claims, of boundaries, and inde! 
together with a covenant which prescribes rules of cond 
both legal and moral obligations of the contracting parti: 
administered by an executive council or by a supergoy 

If this double-headed contract only provided foi 
obligations and performances, setting forth in plain, 


able terms what the obligations are, we might ove 
novelty of this scheme. Sut the most unfortunate am 


tionable features of the covenant are its provisions sett 
supergovernment with unlimited powers defined in v: 
indefinite language. 

I think it is only fair to say that the American p 
very much divided on the question of what this supergov: 
ean and ean not do. Some of us honestly believe that | 
be a surrender of our American sovereignty, of our Mon 
trine, and of control of questions affecting our vital int 
adopt this covenant in its present form. Others sa) 
would not surrender our sovereignty, our Monroe doct! 
the control of questions affecting our vital interests by 
it; but, at best, we stand divided as to the meaning 0 
the provisions, and especially as to some of the most 
provisions of the covenant. 

Some people seem to believe that this covenant en 
new theory of promoting peace, but it not, bec: 
theory as well as in practice the making of peace treati 
alliances is as old as the world itself. They may be f 
are referred to in the Old Testament; they are recorded « 
monuments of Egypt and Assyria, and many of them 
found in the histories of Greece and Rome. 

These treaties and alliances may be classed as pollu 


does 


treaties of peace, of cession, of boundary, of neutralizati: 
guaranty, but I know of no treaties or 
by any nation or nations in which there ha 


allianees subse! 


ve not hee! 
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ons to safeguard and protect most carefully the sover- | the league if the States which have been invited accede to the 
of the nations or parties in interest. | covenant. How can we expect that the smaller and less power- 
ias been the common practice among the people to enter into | ful nations of the world will be satisfied, even though they sub- 
uents for the submission of controversies to an arbitral | scribe to this autocratic and despotic constitution and covenant 
il, or the objects may have been commercial and relating | such as is proposed? 
mventions. We have had treaties with reference to the Fortunately, or unfortunately, some people have been blessed 
trade, and navigation treaties. During the last 3,000 | with a great vocabulary and a superabundance of ingenuity and 
vi there have been an innumerable number of treaties and | skill to prepare and use phrases which are very, very pleasing 
ntions relating to civil justice, and there have been confed- | to the ear, but which are as meaningless as a sounding br: 
ns for special social objects. More than 500 years before | or a tinkling cymbal, and which are as impossible of execu 
rth of Christ the celebrated treaty was made between | as was the Holy Alliance of 1815. 
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nd Carthage. ' Anxious as we are, and glad as we all would be if it were 


king 2 treaty the first consideration in importance is the | possible, to reach an agreement and have an understandin;: 

sought and the validity of the treaty. It must be made} with the peoples of the earth that no more war hould be 

competent parties, sovereign States. A treaty made be- | fought, that no more human lives should be sacrificed on the 

the United States of America and Great Britain can right- | field of battle, we must, nevertheless, not forget that the renai 

e called a valid treaty, because both are competent to act; | sance of the people among the nations of the earth is not y 

sovereign nations. But a treaty between British India | complete. Some of us, at least, fear that there still linger i 

ie United States is not a valid treaty, nor would a treaty | the hearts and minds of men selfish and unworthy motives, and 

1 Egypt and British India be a valid treaty, because the | we refuse to believe that it is possible for all humanity to do to 
iations named are not sovereign States, | others as they would others should do unto them. So let 1 

ne time, since the beginning of the Christian era, it was } face the situation as it actually exists, and i 3 deal with it in 

ta treaty between an infidel and a Christian State was | an honest, upright, and practical way. Some of us refuse to be 





| LuSé . 
id contract or tre ay. Treaties of peace and guar- | lieve that the peoples of the earth have become perfect: and 
er, made between Great Britain and Port ugal and we need not go to foreign lands to be convinced that mortal 
ropean nations as far back as 1378. | man ae possesses a desire for wealth and power, and is 1 
is not the first time that an effort has been made to | altog er aan, how he may obtain it The millennium ha 
nations of the earth, to form an alliance and agree to | not b | ‘hed ; state of perfection is much of an uncer- 
nt for the promotion of peace, but it is the first time | tainty 1 ana as it was in the days when form 
effort has been made to establish a s supergovernment to covenants wet made and broke! 
nation on the face of the earth. For centuries it has So let us not attempt the impossible, | is oceed it 
mmon practice among the nations of the earth when | a sane and practical manner; let us protect our own peopl 
sick of war to enter into alliances which would | first—the people of the United States with confidenee and full! 
he parties to such an agreement that they would not | assurance and belief that we shall in the future as we have i 
rbed as long as the agreement entered into was in good | the past, to the utmost of our awd assist the helpless, defend 
ried out. Dut these agreements have too often been | the defenseless, assist and proter the oppressed, and to the 
nd broken. They have, nevertheless, been the means of | best of our ability aid and naar the people of the nations 
ly delaying war. But never has any nation been asked, | which may suffer injustice. But I believe that the peo of 
now asked, to surrender its sovereignty, involving | the United States will resent the idea, and will take it as at 
ind vital interests, nor have the people of any | insult, to be told by a council composed mostly of aliens that 
isked to send their soldiers across the sea. a distance | we must do thus and so. Whatever we do in the future should 
10 miles, to police any other nation, and thus guarante | be done with the sanction and approval of our own people, and 
rial integrity of foreign nations. not at the command of some autocratic or despotic foreigr 
these treaties have commenced with the following | power which would say “Go” and we musf go, and “ Come 
and we must com ft should be left to the free will of ¢ 
of the Most Hol} and Indivisible Trinit: 0 American people; it must be approved or disapproved throug! 
»name of Almighty God.’ : the representatives of the people of ft United States o 
ve it is safe to say that all former peace treaties b America. 
which have been of any great importance have it not necessary for me to point out what if has cost o 
set referred to and recognized the existence of a | people to make this a free and independent Natio It is net 
being: bué, contrary to this old custom, this treaty | necessary to call attention to the battles fought by the heroe 
ignore the existence of Almighty God; at any rate, | of the Revolutionary days, commencing at Lexington on Apri 
t refer to nor recognize in any form the existence | 19, 1775, and ending at neers on the Sth of October, 178 
being. It is not necessary to call attention to the War of 1812 hie 


oly Alliance, ratified by Alexander I, Emperor of Rus- | we were fighting for the areeien of the seas, or to the Civ 

I. Emperor of Austria, and Frederick William ITI, | War, when we had our internecine strife to perpetuate thi 
Prussia, on the 26th of September, 1815, if compared | Unior ‘It is hardly necessary to ¢al 

‘ proposed league covenant, will be found to be in better | brave boys did who fought in the Spanish-American War; an 

is 2s much superior, both in spirit and in form, to this I am sure that no one has forgotten the heroic deeds o 

int as is the Master’s Sermon on the Mount to | American boys during oa war—a war so costly in bk 

Taln a or the Koran. This so-called Holy Alliance, treasure, a war so stupendous that no writer will ever bx 

al treaty, was based upon exalted Christian | to fully describe the ‘ahdinaaaains nd the losses to 
' 


attention to \ it the 


+17 


till it never became effective as a diplomatic | human race. At any rate, let it not be said that thes Wet 
But at that time Europe had gone through ceaseless dous sacrifices which we have made shall be treated lighth 
than a quarter of a cen tury, and the people were | that the services which these youns brave h . ‘ ‘ teu 
and sick of wars, as the people now are tired an States have performed have already been forgo 
Che people were then, as we are now, praying a i that the sorrows and the tears of the mo 
| for the promotion of peace among all the peoples | tives and friends shall so soon be forgotte 
j We know that thousands of them have sa het the | 
Holy Alliance of 1815, based as it was on the most beau- | Clous blood, and for what? Was it to protect the ter ri 
ation of principles to which any Christian could | integrity of foreign nations? Was it to extend the boundary 
was not regarded as a Spey was not effective and | lines of aggressive european powers who wis oO cont? 
», how can we expect that an unholy alliance such as earth? Must it be said that we are ready or willi: to 
1 


ed at this time will promote one’ This proposed | over the affairs of government, the principles Pi 
seis up and establishes a supergovernment and au- | boys believed they fought, to an executive cou NPY 

an executive council consisting of nine men to dictate | largely of aliens, and that from now on the s I onal 
siness, the terms, and the policies of every nation on the | Many of whom are found among the nations of Europe, and also 
; AP reference to both peace and war; and the people of | in Asia and Africa, shall be denied tl ight of self-determir 

ed States of America must take their chances with one | tion and must submit to the mand ite of this council or 
utative on this executive council and with one vote | league, regardless of how brutally they may be oppres 
assembly. This council consists of the representatives . how just their cause for freedom and liberty may be? 


principal allied and associated powers, together with The most cruel war in the history of the world has hard! 
iner representatives of the leagu e, and we have only one nded; millions of men have been killed, more have hee 
h the assembly as against the 3 2 original members of the wounded, and billions of dollars of wealth have been squandered 
ry tw ’ c } We have hardl: withdrar n fron thea ¢ ryfit 9} ’ ; | fierhy+i 


natories of the treaty, and the possible 45 members ot 
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and yet we are asked to give up that which has always been the 
most cherished ideal of the human race, the opportunity of 
idle and separate nationalities who love liberty and 
freedom to establish governments fit for free people to live in. 

I shall not go into the alleged causes which led us into this 
war, in reading the statements made by prominent 


Indep nt 


because 


officials of the administration before the war and the state- 
ments that are being made now they differ somewhat; and 
listening to the debates in the Senate, it is evident that all do 


not agree as to the real causes, although the declaration of war 
itself is presumed to give the best reason for our entry into the 
terrible conflict. 

If I may pardoned for digressing for a moment from the 
consideration of this proposed treaty, I wish to make a few 
observations with reference to conditions as I saw them for at 
least two years previous to our entry into the war. But before 
I enter into any discussion as to what provoked or caused the 
between the United 


bra 


and 


unfriendly relations, ultimately war, 
States and Germany, I wish to say that no one could more 
severely condemn the wrongs and the injustices perpetrated 


upon the people of Belgium and France by the German army 
than I did, and on many occasions I said that the entry of the 
German army into those countries meant the ultimate defeat of 
the German army, and more than that, it meant the destruction 


of the German Government, and that the people of Germany 
would for generations to come have to bear the burdens and 


pay the penalties for the gross violations committed against the 
people of Belgium and France. 

It is a well-known fact that we all poured out our treasure 
and our sympathy, and helped in every way we could the people 
of Belgium and the people of France before our entry into the 
war, and it was our plain duty to do so. 

When on the 7th day of May, 1915, the Lusitania was sunk by 
a German submarine, I received from the metropolitan press of 
New York a telegram asking me to state my position with refer- 
ence to What should be done by the United States, and the files 
of at least one of those papers will show that I stated very 
plainly that although I was opposed to war I considered that 
the sinking of the Lusitania was an assault upon our Govern- 
ment and an insuit to our flag and our people; that it was a 
violation of international law, and unless the German 
Imperial Government should immediately make reparation and 
cease its murderous operations against the American people it 
Was a cause for war against them by our Government. 

I know that my telegram was printed in at least one of the 
New York papers, because it was reprinted in some of the western 
newspapers, which criticized me for the position I then took, 
and I was reminded of the fact that it was a mistake for any 
Member of this body to make such a frank declaration, because 
our President was committed to a policy of peace, and we had 
declared our intention to remain neutral and keep out of the 
Kuropean war. 

An election was subsequently held, and the people of my State 
and of the United States indorsed the position of President Wil- 
son in keeping this country out of war. It was nearly two years 
from the time the Lusitania was sunk until our declaration of 
war was made against the Imperial Government of Germany. 
I believed then, sir, and I believe now, that if a firm stand had 
been taken by the administration against the invasion of Belgium 
and France by the German army, and against the murder of 
American people regardless of whether they were on foreign ships 
or not: if we had made it known in unmistakable language and 
terms that immediate reparation must be made for the insult 


Zross 


to our flag, and the gross violation of killing our people by sinking 
the Lusitania, and that submarine warfare must immediately 
stop or we would be compelled to resort to war, as we did two 


years later—I say if we had at that time taken such a firm stand 
‘ ried our rights as a great government, I believe, sir, 
that have been no war between the United States 
and the C Powers of Europe. If we had taken the position 
that the German army must withdraw from Belgium and France 
or face the inevitable, if we had used more firmness instead of 
a shilly-shallying policy, there is every reason to believe that the 
German Government would have Known that they would meet 
it] rmominious and disastrous defeat, because it would not 


would 


ntral 


With an 1 

ke a military genius to know that Germany would have to 

! ele she could not hope to be successful against her 
European enemies and against the United States. 

I am not mentioning this as a criticism of the administration 
because I have stated that President Wilson’s policy for peace 
ava dorsed at the election of 1916. I know, because I per- 
sonally participated in that campaign, and any argument that 
might be advanced against President Wilson’s administration 
would immediately be met by his supporters with the assertion 
that he reelected in order that our beloyed country 
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should be kept out of European wars. That is what rec] 
President Wilson in 1916 to the high position which }, 
holds. I am not relating this as a matter of criticism 
the administration; I am simply reciting an histories! 
But after the election, what happened? Conditions see) 
change. The war clouds which had been visible only up 
horizon soon spread their gloomy darkness over our entir 
and it now became apparent that the sinking of the Lysis, 
was a violation of international law, a violation of Am 
rights and decency; and the friends of the administratio, 
formerly had pictured the horrors of war, and who had pro) 
the American people that we would keep out of it, now eh: 
from angels of peace to advocates of war. 

All these changes took place suddenly; it all happ 
to speak, over night. sut no one was permitted to 
it. The freedom of speech was not only limited, but denied a) 
prohibited; and, unless you were in a position and wil! 
say “So sayeth the king,” you were denominated a pro-G 
and a traitor; and even before the war was declared 
treason to express an honest opinion. No one 


lie ) 


was permitt 


to ask for information as to what had been done or w) 4 
happened to cause this sudden change, and history 
reveals that much misinformation was given to the pe 


this country. 

The Angel of Peace had now vanished, and the co 
came inflamed with the spirit of war, and if any Member of t! 
or the other body of Congress should take a very limi( 
of time to discuss the question, he was at once consi; 
guillotined, or to face a firing squad. 

As one member of this body, I felt that sufficient info: 
was hot given by the administration to warrant tl! 
change; without at least some discussion upon a resolut 
meant much to America and to the American people, 
volving, as it did, the lives of millions of our people and 
expenditure of untold sums of treasure. On this fat 
the 4th day of April, 1917, I was one of the six Senat 
voted against this resolution. I do not wish to take up t) 
of the Senate to go over the brief statement Which I the 
but I ask. unanimous consent to insert at the conclusior 
remarks the statement which I then made. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, 
ranted. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I believe now, as I did 
that we had as much right to oppose the resolution as an) 
Member had to speak and vote for it. I well remember | 
some of you, who are now clamoring for this covenant whic! 
say will give an immediate peace, were then acting as dem 
war—nothing could be discussed, no informution could 
tained even by a Member of Congress, ve had to take orders 
our Chief Executive, and regardless of whether we savy | 
mistakes made or not, no one would be allowed to correct 
But you say now that you hate war, and you believe in ). 
You know as well as I do that this covenant will 
promoter of lasting peace; you know as well as I « 
no covenant can be made to promote a lasting peace 
it is based upon the fundamental principles of justi 
equality. You need not be alarmed and you must not 
yourselves with the false hope that the people of the 
have so soon forgotten this horrible conflict, so costly to 
a war which robbed them of so many of their loved on 
which placed upon them the burdens of taxation which 
take generations to overcome. You need not console youl 
with the idea that they will so soon forget the sudden chan; 
the hasty action which you then took. 

The citizens of the United States unanimously support 
administration during the war. It was their patriotic 4 
do so after war was declared; to have done otherwise woul. 
been disobedience to law, and disloyalty to our country) 
doubtedly there were many honest, well-meaning, and 
abiding citizens who were at a loss to understand what 
pelling force caused our entry into the war so suddenly 
President Wilson’s second inauguration. Most of the peo] 
not know that the revolutionary outbreak in Russia to a 
extent changed the European conditions. Had the I 
armies continued to fight the armies of Germany and Au 
Hungary, the war would undoubtedly have ended much 
than it did; there would also have been less demand for A 
can troops, because Germany would have been defeated if 1 
with her once powerful armies had been able to carry 
vigorous fight. Nevertheless, a great number of loyal Ame! 
citizens believed that we should either have entered the w: 
an earlier time or else stayed out altogether. That was hi 
opinion. 

I made the statement that if war should be declared T woul 
do my full duty. Mr. President, I can truthfully assert that ™ 
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ise has been made good, as four young men bearing m have disgraced themselves and the incest sb , dis- 
ui of my nearest kin, participated in the horrible con- | obedience to law and disloyalty to their adopted 1: | rh is 
the battle rit lds of ky nce, thre » of whom were in the ; now their country, nd they mre nm § il and spirl loy: 
is doughboys and the fourth one served in the heavy | America; the Stars and Stripes is their banner and they lh: 
rv until the day the armistice was signed. All of these manifested their loyalty and their eagerness to defend our flag, 
ere under age and not subject to conscription. None of | because thousands, yes, hundreds of thousands, of these your 
ought a swivel-chair position, but fought on the battl men have offered to sat ‘ Bi ( ] rificed, 
f France and elsewhere in the trenches and on the fields | their all on the fields of battle. TI en kno that men o 
armistice Was signed We contributed in a most sub- | foreign birth can pay the greatest f1 i O eir ancestors 
ay in every way that e could to the Support of our and to the country from whence th Vv ¢ heir ancesto ( ne, 
| no red-blooded American could afford to do less after | hy becoming loyal, patriotic, and law-ab if citizel ind l 
ion of war than to aid to the extent of bis ability to , ery) ight now that »> man ¢ fo? me birt} ho comes to 
foo supplies, and money to successfully prosecute | this country to better his condition ho advocate thie / 
tit of aqovernment. ha efuses to obedient to l , Oo” eho 
] hil ‘ ing this bor tfully, but LI want to remind love ipo) citizenshi; as an ¢ pi ho yr oran? rrmat cere- 
fer assassins and detractors of the past that the ue monu. has anu right vw rte to ask to be eat f 
war so far as America is coneerned can not be at-| United States and share the ble ( lihert f ! a) 
o those who spoke longest and loudest and did the | justice: and such mei hould not be permitted to li in tl 
Throughout this entire land the patriotic men and | Uyited States. but the hould be nt back to the et try fro 
gurdless of party or creed, regardless of nationality hence they came 
ist lovally contributed in every way possible, and Mr. President, | am aware i t few foreigners ho had 
ival for them to do so, because their sons were i the opportunity to land on American soil have bee! l ithf 
e: they were doing the fighting, and were the most to the promises they made wl | were ] m d to 
\\ ning tl war, nter our shores Some f them 1 not become citizens of 
lled attentéon to this because ve ry naturals th ques- this country. Kor such I I sha make no apology, be- 
d, Why are those who opposed the declaration o use ] believe that the man who asks ft share our blessing 
inst this covenant and this treaty? should also sume shal of our burdens ;: lL respo 
nt, We are not opposing the treaty of peace. If | bilities 
robbery were not included in the provisions of thi But I am not defending or speaking for individuals. I 
[ should not oppose the treaty; but I am opposing the | calling attention to the different nationalities in our cow 
which in all fairness ought to be considered as a sepa- It is of the pati iotism of nationalities I spe k and not of 
ment by this body and by the Chief Executive of ou viduals 
Speaking of our heroic soldiers and their ancestry, is it 
ing for myself only, IT wish to say that there ney possible that anyone will dare to question the loyalty and the 
nted to the American people a document so replete with | valor of the American soldier of Irish or British blood, of Scan- 
ncies and with provisions so dangerous and fuil of pit- | dinavian, of French, of Italian, of Finnish, of Russian, or even 
thre proposed covenant. There never was in the history of German, or any other blood or ancestry ? To do so would 
untry presented to this legislative body a document so; be a malignant falsehood, because millions of American boys, 


oo | 


o the best interests of our country and our people, and | descendants of citizens of foreign birth, went to the field of 
seems to me that every provision affecting American | battle with only one purpose in view, and that was to win 
nust have been conceived in iniquity and born in sin. | glorious victory for the United States of America. Who 








place, it is established on the basis of inequality and | challenge the Americanism of these patriotic heroes, all of 
nd it adds to the power of the stronger nations aS | whom stood rea ly to sacrifice their all upon the battle fields of 
weaker nations, and worst of all it takes from the | France and elsewhere for the protection of the Stars and 
dependencies, of empires, and kingdoms the God-givet Stripes, and for the honor and the glory of America? 
bel against tyranny and injustice. It is true that we are called a representative democracy, and 
tify this covenant as proposed, we bind ourselves and | this is one of the fundamental principles which the American 
vy to support the dominant powers of every natiol dier had in mind: that the administration of our Govern 
:s to this league, and to participate in their wars ment shall be in the hands of the many and not of the few; 
egies, and their troubles; and the question of selt that nobility and rank shall not be recognized, but that our 
tion will have been completely defeated and destroyed. | citizens when distinguished shall be preferred to publie service 
fy this treaty, we, as members of the league, must li\ upon merit and honor, and, first of all, because of loyalty to 
its provisions, both moral and legal. If we do not } America and to American institutions and ideals. If excellenc 
do so, let us not obligate ourselves to do so. If we | and honor are recognized, let it be based upon meritorious service, 


l 
is treaty we would have nothing to say as to which | so that we shall always have laws which secure equal justice to 


question We shall make our fight, because that would | all alike in their private disputes, and let this principle extend 
di by the council or by the league. This covenant | to public and international disputes. If we do so, it w 
it form sets up an autecracy with powers unrivaled | be necessary for us to copy from our neighbors; it will no 


of among the family of man. It would take from | be necessary for us to enter into any rivalry with the insti- 
th people their sovereign rights: it would inv< lye tutions of others, because we shall prove to the world that th 
he wars of Europe, Asia, and Africa whenever tli fundamental principles enunciated by the fathers still live 
of the league might see fit to demand our service; | and that American shall, in the future as in the past, exemplify 


ir representation in the league, it discriminates | jn deed as wiil as in word the teachings of Washington, Jef- 


ferson, the Adamses, Monroe, Lincoln, and other great heroic 

x” Senator from New York [Mr. Wapswortn] the statesmen, who throug the ove for the people of America 
lled attention to the fact that the American Natior served for the promotion of justice, liberty, and 
of peoples from many foreign lands. America has Mr. President, I now come to the covenant which I shall 

sylum for the oppressed and the poor; it has brought | priefily discuss 

ores virile men and women, men and women possessil 

hest and strongest minds, all of whom loved freedon In the very first | craph of a ef of the Covenant we 


e 





re dom 


endence more than they respected the emperors, kings, | find this provision 
ot Nurope, Most of these men and women have come ihe origin pemb ( ie leag hatiol 5 Si t tr ‘ r the 


. ; ; , ] 1 I his ad , 
ores to obtain for themselves their own freedom and aa Or ae teed ; a 
they were anxious to become citizens of the United reservation to this coven 

’ qt) 1 »\ ‘ 1 4 Tre T ‘e lessi } : 
seat thes . w that Lapa. would share the ca Nz Wh was 1t necessar in order ft bec: 1e 
I ‘tie > ‘ “|. . . 7ONG f our Is . . a 
‘berties Of the natural-born citizens of our land; they | o¢ gy, league to provide that the covenant must be agreed to 


xious to ‘| “ae § iy’ ¢ eris 1 ‘ tha "1 re ft . : . . 
“te : renounce all theil allegiance to th ruler ( without reservations, which might mea vitl u ( } ination, 
as from whence they came, They have been obedient to : a et ale : ‘ @ 41 , : 
l whi : : . : : aa : a and also without the right of anv o thy s to place a 
; While their hearts may throb with friendly feeling: 
the land of their birth—and it is only natural that they 
feel friendly toward their own kin—they have always | 


if , Shiltes ; . ae - In the second paragraph of article 1 tl provisi 
dful of the responsibilities and the obligations which >) A ; 


definite construction upon th hincuaeg or ne Sint of the 


covenant? 






we to their ad iz Any fully self-s ning S domini ny not named in the 
ee 1 i: rv adopted country. There may be exceptions 0 | annex may become a member of the leag if its adm n greed 
e, but Tam glad to say that there are mighty few who! to by two-thirds of the assembly, provi that g liye 
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guarantees of its sincere intention to observe its international obliga- 


tions, and shall accept such regulations as may be prescribed by the 
jeague in regard to its military, naval, and air forees and armaments. 

In the first place, this paragraph makes clear that the league 
is not a mere debating seciety as has been contended by the 
President of the United States; secondly, it means that any 
dominion or colony may become a member of the league if 


agreed to by two-thirds of the assembly. 

The self-governing dominions or colonies under the control of 
Great Britain ceognized original members of the 
league nations signatories to the treaty of peace, it 
will the future for any other dominion 
ol like 1 member of the 
league 

\ great aid with reference to the privilege 
vranted a member of the league to withdraw the league. 

We find in the third paragraph of article 1 this language: 


being ri as 
and as 
become more difficult in 
to be in 


ol 


colony recognized nanner as a 


deal has been 


from 





\ny member of the league may, after two years’ notice of its in 
tention so to do, withdraw from the league, provided that all its in 
ternational obli ions and all its obligations under this covenant shall 
ha ec! filled at the tin withdrawal 

Under this provision it might become not only difficult, but 
absolutely impossible for any nation to withdraw from the 
league, because it would be easy for the council or the league to 


impose international or other obligations which would estop the 
from withdrawing, the requirements might 
a nature as would be impossible fulfillment. 


applicant because 


he of such of 
ARTICLE 

\rticle 2 provides that the action of the league under this 

eovenant shall be effected through the instrumentality of an 

assembly and of a council, with a permanent secretariat. This 

is a very simple and plain provision, and can not easily be mis- 

construed. 

If we analyze this article we must conclude that what is pos- 
sible to be done under the authorities granted this league may 
be done under the exertion of power or foree, or under the 
agency, activity, or operation of the council or of the league. 
[ think we shall all agree that whatever shall be done or exe- 
euted through this organization will be done through the instru- 
mentality of the assembly and of the council. We must come 
to the conclusion that it means that the action, operation, or 
whatever is being done, is effected, executed, performed, en- 
foreed, accomplished, or fulfilled through the operation of the 
assembly and the council, 

ARTICLE 

The first paragraph of article 8 reads as follows: 

The as shall consist of representatives of the 
league, 

The seeond paragraph reads: 

The assembly shall meet at stated intervals and from time to time as 
occasion may require at the seat of the league or at such other place as 
may be decided upon. 

Both of these paragraphs are plain, and can not easily be mis- 
construed. 

The third paragraph, however, is one that is not so easily 
understood because it deals in the broadest sense with all mat- 
ters within the sphere of action of the league or affecting the 
peace of the world. Quoting the whole paragraph, it reads: 

The assembly may deal at its meetings with any matter within the 
sphere of action of the league or affecting the peace of the world. 

There never was, nor do I believe that there ever will be, any 
man the wisdom fully to realize the scope, the 
full interpretation and meaning of this paragraph. Who can 
Say what may be affecting, or what may not be affecting, the 
peace of the world? Any and every exertion or performance 
of any human being may to a greater or lesser degree affect 
the peace of the world. Any and all things done by a govern- 
ment will to a greater or smaller degree affect the peace of the 

orld. So that we may easily inquire, What is there to pro- 
or what vital question may arise which does not come 
under the jurisdiction of this league? It may be a financial 
or an economic question, it may be a religious or moral question, 
or it may be a question of government; and it seems to me 
that this body of men must necessarily be possessed with more 
wisdom than was possessed by Solomon in order to meet the 
responsibilities devolved upon them. 

Is it good statesmanship to trust our vital interest to be de- 
cided by this council consisting of one American only as against 
all the other members, most of whom are aliens; to trust them to 
decide our questions of vital interest such as education, immi- 
gration, and other questions most vitally affecting the people of 
our Nation? 


2 
vw 
sembly members of the 


possessing 


hibit, 


ARTICLB 4, 
Article 4 provides that the council shal] consist of representa- 
tives of the principal allied and associated powers, together with 
representatives of four other members of the league. This means 
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that Great Britain, Japan, France, Italy, and the United s 
shall be permanent members of the council, and that four «; 
members of the league shall be selected by the assembly 
time to time in its discretion; and until the appointment o 
representatives of the four members of the league, Bel 
srazil, Spain, and Greece are named as members. It als 
vides that with the approval of a majority of the assen,| h 
council may name additional members of the league, whos; 
resentatives shall always be members of the council. Thy 

cil, with like approval may increase the number of mem! 


the league, to be selected by the assembly for represe 
on the council. 
It will be observed that the four members to be select 


the assembly may be so selected from time to time in its 


tion. It is fair to presume that there will be no change 
membership of the council unless the countries whi I" 
dominating the league shall desire that such a change by de 


It is also fair to presume that the membership of the « 
will not be increased unless Great Britain and her alli 
desire that it be increased, as it is plain to us all that t! 
countries which control the assembly will also control the « 

In this article it is provided that the council muy deal ; 
meetings with any matter within the sphere of actior 
league, or affecting the peace of the world. 

In article 3 it is provided that the assembly may de: g 
meetings with any matter within the sphere of 
league, or affecting the peace of the world. It is obvivoi 
fore, that both the assembly and the council have juri 
and may deal at its meetings with any matter within th 
of action of the league or of the council, affecting the px 
the world. 

It has been argued by the President and his support 
Great Britain does not have six votes. Technically th: 
be true, but it is quite certain that upon any and every « 
tion affecting the welfare of Great Britain or any 
colonies, she wili have six votes, and the United States 
have only one vote. It has also been argued that Can 
can not become a member of the council. It may be true that 
she will not become a member of the council, because, as | 
have said, in all probability no change whatever wil! be mace 
but if a change is desired—and that change can only li 
by Great Britain and her allies, as she will be in contr 
there is absolutely no reason why Canada can not hecoi 
member of the council. 

I desire to read from the speech of the Senator fro lis 
souri [Mr. REED] made on September 22, 1919, on page 5710 of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

On September 3, Sir Robert Borden, premier of Canada, 
ing the Canadian Parliament, declared, in answering the i 
“What are the powers and what is the standing of Canada in || 
league?’”’ 

“ The 


aclion ¢ ( 





the p 
of the 


definite status of the dominions at 
ference is further manifested in the constitution 
nations. Since they had enjoyed the same status at the pa 
ference as that of minor powers, we took the ground that the domii 
should be similarly accepted in the future international relatio 
contemplated by the league. The league of nations commission, whil 
inclined to aecept this in principle, did not at the outset accep! 
its implications, as was apparent in the first draft of the covenant 
This document, however, was professedly tentative. domini 


new and 


eag 


. P 
| q 


The 
case was pressed, and in the final form, as amended and incorpo! 
in the treaty of peace with Germany, the status of the dominions as 
to membership and representation in the assembly and the council 
was fully recognized. They are to become members signatories o! 
treaty, and the terms of the document make no distinction bet 
them and other signatory members ”’ 

Now, get this, for I am coming back to it— ‘ 

“ An official statement as to the true intent and meaning of the } 
visions of the covenant in that regard was seeured by me, and is on 
record in the archives of the peace conference.” 

The British premier goes on to state that a similar question a! 
respect to the constitution of the international labor organization < 
in substance declares that the representatives of the dominions and 
colonies forced its revision so as to recognize their status in that orsatl- 
zation as it had been recognized in the league covenant. He then 
declared : 

“T hope the House wil! realize that the recognition and statu 
corded to the British dominions at the peace conference were not 
without constant effort and firm insistence. In all these effort 
dominions had the strong and unwavering support of the British | 
minister and his colleagues.” ae on 

Further on he discusses the future of the British Empire, an’ 
substance declares that the colonies are to be reeognized as nations i 
their dealings with the British Empire itself, held together, howev''s 
by what he says is a British league of nations. es id 

Referring back to the statement just quoted, I call attention 
clause in the statement of Sir Robert Borden : > the 1 

“An official statement as to the true intent and meaning of the I. 
visions of the covenant in that regard (the status as to membe in Ba 
the dominions and colonies) was secured by me and is on recort th 
archives of the peace conference.” ference 

That official statement filed in the archives of the peace con! om 
was undoubtedly disclosed in the House of Commons of ae works 
September 9 by Hon. Arthur Lewis Sifton, minister of pub a cig 
and one of the representatives of Canada at the Versailles Ne oaks ‘on, 
and one of the plenipotentiaries who signed the treaty for the Dom! 
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After coneurring generally in the statement made by Sir Robert Bor- 
s to the struggles of the Dominion’s statesmen to secure the full 
ht to take part in the peace conference, he said: 
id. undoubtedly, they did work— 
(he Canadian representatives— 
njunction with the permanent officials of the 


sritish Govern- 


. - for the purpose of assisting in the formation of the 
aty that would be of great advantage to Great Britain, to the ad- 
ntage of the British Empire, and, as far as possible, a fair and honor- 


” 


e treaty for the world at large. 


That is the British view. It is a photograph of the British soul. I 
1 ay that with unkindness for Great Britain; she is not a 
. but she is a great power that first secures great advantage to 
and then, as far as possible, a fair and honorable treaty for the 
ellow. I continue reading; I should not have broken the thread 
f mv discourse. I read on: 
That work- 


t is, the work of securing this recognition— 
wrformed in connection with what I may call the peace treaty 


ntinue reading: 


he leader of the opposition contends that we can not take any 
the league of nations. 
rl President of the United States contends that they can not 


ny part in the league of nations; that they are only members 

council; that they have not any authority; that they are just 
tted to a debating society. Let us see what these Canadians say: 
The Jeader of the opposition contends that we can not take any 
in the league of nations. Let me say that Clemenceau, Presi- 
Wilson, and Lloyd-George disagreed absolutely with the honorable 
man in that contention.’ 
In proof of this he submitted the following letter signed by Clemen- 
Wilson, and George: 


+7 


‘The question having been raised as to the meaning of article 4 
the league of nations covenant, we have been requested by Sir Rob- 


Borden to state whether we concur in his view that upon the true 
struction of the first and second paragraphs of that article rep- 
ntatives of the self-governing dominions of the British Empire 
selected or named as members of the council. We have no hesi- 
in expressing our entire concurrence in this view. If there were 
doubt it would be entirely removed by the fact that the articles 
subject to a narrow or technical construction. 
**(Signed) G. CLEMENCEAU. 
Wooprow WILSON. 
D. LLoyD-GEORGE. 


Dated at the Quai D’Orsay, Paris, the 6th day of May, 1919.’ ” 
I suppose that is sufficient proof that Canada’s representatives 
hecome members of the council if it is decided to make a 
e, Of course, as I said in the first place, if it is deemed 
est to leave matters in statu quo, there will be no change; 
{f the change is made it must be plain to every Senator 
here or to any man who has carefully read this document that 
Canada may become a member of the council as well as a mem- 
of the league, because it is agreed that she is one of the 
autories and original members of the league. 
ARTICLE 5, 
This article provides as follows: 
Except where otherwise expressly provided in this covenant or by the 
of the present treaty, decisions at any meeting of the assembly 


he council shall require the agreement of all the members of the 
represented at the meeting. 
s clear that in any and all business of any great importance 
| be held that the decision at any meeting of the assembly 
the council must be unanimous. It would be argued that 
s in the interest of the United States, which has only one 
Let us see from a practical standpoint how it would work 
[f the United States were one of the parties to a contro- 
she would not, according to one of the paragraphs of 
15, be entitled to vote, because that paragraph reads: 
report by the council is unanimously agreed to by the members 
other than the representatives of one or more of the parties 
dispute, the members of the league agree that they will not 
war with any party to the dispute which complies with the recom- 
ons of the report. 
clearly indicates that if the parties which are not parties 
’ dispute shall agree, it will not be necessary to submit the 
to arbitration. But the question may be decided by 
nous vote, leaving out the countries of the parties which 
© parties in dispute. 
ive heard it stated so often on this floor that this council 
ive no important work to perform. I have heard that 
| by lawyers who have made themselves famous as 
its of law. I ask, in all seriousness, how can any right- 
ig man who can read either the English language or the 
language or both stand upon this floor and assert that 
portant function can be transacted by this council in the 
of that language? 


of t 


ARTICLE 6. 
‘his article only provides for the modes of procedure by th 
lc, and also how the secretaries, ete., shall be appointed. 
ARTICLE 7. 

Phis article provides where the seat of the league shall be 
- lished, and who may attend. It also provides that repre- 
ntatives or members of the league and officials of the league 
ngaged in business of the league shall enjoy diplomatic privi- 
eres and immunities. 


e 


( 
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This article is a significant one. It 


demonstrates that those 
who framed this covenant, to a small extent, at least, recognized 
that on the maintenance of peace depends the reduction of na 
tional armaments to the lowest point consistent with national 
safety, etc., but it leaves it to the council to decide what the 
reduction of armaments shall be. 

Quoting the second paragraph of this article, which reads 

The council, taking account of the geographical situation and cireur 
stances of each State, shall formulate plans for such reduction for th 
consideration and action of the several Governments, 

The brief paragraph following provides that “Such plans 
shall be subject to reconsideration and revision east every 
10 years.” 

The fourth paragraph provides: 

After these plans shall have been adopted by the several Governments, 


the limits of armaments therein fixe 
concurrence of the council. 

And yet you say the council does not perform 
function, when, as a matter of fact, the council 
power to say what each nation shall have 
ments, of standing armies and of navies. 

To anyone who understands the English languag ihe 
French language it must be apparent that the executive council 
of the league dictates the policy of its members with referen 


1 shall not be exceeded without tl 


important 


in its 
of arma- 


ahhy 
has it 
latter 


usail 


or 


to armaments. 

The fifth paragraph of this article is not only significant, but 
alarming. It provides that: 

The members of the league agree that the manufacture by privat 


enterprise of munitions and implements of war is open to grave obje« 
tions. The council shall advise how the evil effects attendant upon 
such manufacture can be prevented, due regard being had to the necess! 
ties of those members of the league which are not able to manufacture 
the munitions and implements of war necessary for their safety. 

While the delegates to this convention recognized that it was 
necessary in order to maintain the peace of the world to reduce 
armaments, yet they proceeded on the theory that it will be 
necessary for all the members of the leagre to be provided with 
armaments, so it is provided that due regard shall be paid to such 
States as are unable to manufacture for themselves munitions 
and implements of war. 

In the last paragraph of this article it is provided that al! 
the members of the league must furnish full and frank informa- 
tion as to the amount of armaments as well as their military 
naval, and air programs, and such of their industries as are 
adaptable to warlike purposes. Let us now, what that 
means. That means, of course, that the question of production 
as well as the enterprise of munitions and implements of war 
must be reported to the league. In other words, this super- 
government will have the authority to demand full and frank 
reports with reference to the condition of the industries of its 
membership, whether food products or munitions and imple 
ments of war, and for this purpose there is provided in articl 
9 a permanent commission which shall advise the council on 
the execution of the provisions of articles 1 and 8 on military, 
naval, and air questions generally. 


see, 


ARTICLE 10 

We now come to the celebrated article 10, which, I think, is one 
of the most objectionable in the entire proposed covenant: 

The members of the league undertake to respect and preserve a 
against external aggression the territorial integrity and existing politi 
cal independence of all members of the league. In of any such 
aggression or in case of any threat or danger of such aggression the 
council shall advise upon the means by which this obligation shall be 
fulfilled. 

I seriously doubt if any two members 
two citizens anywhere would agree upon the 
the meaning of this article. I may be entirely mistaken in my 
analysis and my conclusions, but I interpret it to mean that the 
members of the league agree to preserve and protect the ter 
ritorial integrity and the existing political independence of all 
the members of the league. I construe the last sentence of this 
paragraph to mean that in case of any aggression or assault, « 


CAaSt 


of this body or any 


construction and 


in case of any threat against any member of the league, the 
council shall advise what steps are to be taken and what means 
are to be employed in order that the obligations entered into 
shall be fulfilled. 

The proponents of this league argue that this article does nof 
mean that the United States or any other member of this league 


shall be compelled to go to war or to assist in maintaining the 
territorial integrity or the political independence of any foreign 
nation unless it be so directed by the legal authorities of the 
sovernment of any member of the league. I wish I could believ 
that, Mr. President. In other words, if the United States should 
become a member of this league she would not be compelled to 
send her boys across the sea war against i 
unless Congress should so direct. 


to wage 


any nation 








Tn all probability the people of the United States would likely 
do what the friends of this measure say they must do, but it is 
very clear to me that if the executive council should command 


tl the United States send her soldiers abroad to protect some 
Kuropean, Asiatic, or African nationality, and if the United 
States should refuse until Congress had so declared, we would 
have | article 10, because the language is so plain and 
o clear that it can not be misunderstood by anyone. 

If we join this league we are both morally and legally bound 
to abide by all the provisions of it, and article 10 provides in un- 


violates 


mistakable language that if the council directs that war shall 
be declared against some nation because of some violation of the 


territorial integrity and the existing political Independence of 
uch nation, the council shall advise upon the means by which 
ligation shall be fulfilled, and certainly it would do so. 
How any red-blooded American who loves American liberty 
nd Americ independence can subscribe to a proposition of this 
sort is beyond my comprehension. With the existing inequali- 
iies and the discriminations prevailing if this covenant is adopted 
it seems unthinkable that any real American should be 
willing to agree to a provision so eminently unfair and so dan- 


1 i on 


an 


tO me 









yerous and destructive of our American Government, 
ARTICLE 11. 

Article 11 } rovides that: 

Any war or threat of war, whether immediaiely affecting any of the 
members of the le or not, is hereby declared a matter of concern 
to the wh leag ind the league shall take any action that may 

deemed wise and effectual to safeguard the peace of nations. In 
case any such emergency should arise the secretary general shall on 
the request of any member of the league forthwith summon a meeting 
ef the council 

It is also declared to be the triendly right of each member of the 

ague to bring to the attention of the assembly or of the council any 
umstance whatever affecting international relations which threatens 
disturb international peace or the good understanding between 
tions upon which peace dep nds, 
This article makes it possible for any nmi inber of the league 


fo summon a meeting of the council, and to interfere with any 
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war or threat of war, whether it affects any of the members 
of the league or not. In other words, this supergovernment 
lertakes to dictate and regulate the affairs of every nation 
on the face of the globe. Can it be possible that such a policy 
vould promote peace? And does anyone believe that it would 
ve possible for the dominant powers of the league at any 
iime in the future to reduce armaments to a minimum? Is 
it not reasonable to believe that munitions and armaments 
must be increased on a tremendously large scale, so that peace 
may be enforced by war, and that no small nation will at any 
me in the future have the right to demand reform, regardless 
f in oppressed, or of how brutal the treatment of its people 
> be by the dominant nation which may happen to be a 
member of the league? 

In other words, if any of the European, Asiatic, or African 
peoples shall be threatened with war, our boys must again cross 
the ocean to police the boundary lines of Europe, Asia, and 
\friea, possibly to extend boundary lines. If you want them to 

t] vote for it. I for one am not in favor of it. This is 
limitless autocracy and oligarchy complete; self-determination 

! ri ! thing of the past. Peoples who want to be | 

ad fi the oppression and brutality of the rulers of the 


wwers woul 






ence, enjoy their inherent right to withdraw and become a 
separate govern dominated by any certain nationality. 
{ wonder! hat has become of the idealistic 14 points; the 
ree 1 of the seas; of the right of the people to self-deter- 
to rule themselves in accordance with their own 
Che cutive council of the league of nations might 
1] opt the slogan used by that distinguished auto- 
crat, Louis NIV, who said, “I am the State,” because it would 
} S { t would be the controlling factor: the men com- 
posing thi executive council would indicate and control the 
policy of every nation on the globe. 
The last paragraph of this article provides: 
It is also declured to be the friendly right of cach member of the 
eague to bring to the attention of the assembly or of the council any 
umstance whatever affec g international relations which threat- 
to disturb international peace or the good understanding between 
n which peace depends. 
fo use an old time-worn phrase, “that may embrace and 
onstitute a multitude of sins.” It may affect the economic 


s Nation, as well as international trad 
international transactions, 


affairs of thi 
matters affecting 


and other 


ARTICLE i2, 

In this article we agree, if we become a member of this league, 
that if there shouid arise between us any dispute likely to lead 
to a rupture we will submit the matter either to arbitration or 
to inquiry by the council; ; 


ind we agree in no case to resort to 


d never, as long as this league its in exist- 
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war until three months after the award 
the report by the council, 

In the second paragraph it provides: 

In any case under this article the award ef the arbitrators sh 
made within a reasonable time, and the report of the council s} 
made within six months after the submission of the dispute. 

Standing alone there could be no objection to this articelo- 
but in the article which follows, article 18, the members , 
the league agree that whenever any dispute shall arise betw: 
them which they recognize to be suitable for submission 
arbitration, and which can not be satisfactorily settled by ¢ 
macy, they will submit the whole subfect matter to arbitra: 
and so forth. 

If there is a dispute in interpretation of the treaty— 

As to the existence of any fact which if established would 5 
tute a breach of any international obligation, or as to the exten 1 
nature of the reparation to be made for any such breach, are dec] : 
to be among those which are generally suitable for submission ¢ 
tration, 

In article 12 the members of the league agree that if 
should arise any dispute which would lead to a rupture, 
would submit the matter either to arbitration or to inquir 
the council. And in article 18 it is provided that in case of 
such dispute the court of arbitration to which the case 
ferred shall be a court agreed upon by the parties to the dis) 

The provision is very indefinite, and the only choice is to hav 
the matter left either to arbitration or to inquiry by the co 
Then it is agreed that in no case will either party resort to 
until three months after the award by the arbitrators or o 
report of the council, 


the avbitratoy 


Si. 
wy 





ARTICLE i2. 

This article is to some extent similar to the preceding on 
that it refers to arbitration. Under the first paragraph of 
article it is agreed that whenever any dispute shall arise b 
the members which they recognize to be suitable for sub: 
to arbitration, and which can not be satisfactorily settled 
diplomacy, they will submit the whole subject matter to a: 
tion. 

Paragraph 2 submits fer arbitration any question 
reference to the interpretation of any question of interna 
law or with reference to any fact which if established 
constitute a breach of any international obligation, also as to th 
damages which may be assessed or the reparation to be ma: 
any such breach. 

ARTICLE it, 

Article 14 provides for the establishment of a permane 
of international justice, which court shall be competent t 
and determine any dispute of international character whi 
parties thereto submit to it. It might also give an ad\ 
opinion upon any dispute or question referred to it either | 
council or by the assembly. 

ARTICLE 15. 

This article clothes the council with great authority and 
in that it provides: 

If there should arise between members of the league any ¢ 
likely to lead to a rupture, which is not submitted to arbitration 
cordance with article 13, the members of the league agree that 
will submit the matter to the council. Any party to the disput 
effect such submission by giving notice of the existence of the d 
to the secretary general, who will make all necessary arrangement 
a full investigation and consideration thereof. 

In case the council shall fail to effect a setilement of th 
pute, the article provides that a statement shall be mace Up, 
giving the facts regarding the dispute, and also the ternis 0! 
settlement thereof as the council may deem appropriate. | 
dispute is not settled, the council shall either unanimously, ‘ 
by a majority vote, publish a report containing a statemen' 0} 
the facts of the dispute and the recommendations which «1 
deemed just and proper in regard thereto, In other words 
council is authorized to decide the case by a majority vo 
declaring what it deems as just and proper. On the other hana, 
if the council fails to reach a report unanimously agreed to b5 
the members thereof other than the representatives of on: 
more of the parties to the dispute, the members of the leacu 
reserve to themselves the right to take such action as they sha 
consider necessary for the maintenance of right and justice. 10 
other words, the league may, if it sees fit, make its decision ! 
enforce such penalties as “it” may deem to be right and ju 

It is claimed by the friends of this measure that in no « 
shall the council or the league interfere with any domestic ¢ 
tion, but the eighth paragraph of this article provides: 

If the dispute between the parties is claimed by one of them, 41: 
found by the council to arise out of a matter which by interna 
law is solely within the domestic jurisdiction of that party, the cou 
shali so report, and shall make no recommendation as to its settler 

That means, in my judgment, that the council shall be | 
judge and shall decide whether or not the question is a domes= 
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atic one: so it is not fi Oo say that the United States or any 
_ . , y z . . ™ 
other country which shall become a member of this league can 
iocide for itself what is or is not a purely domestic question, 


In the next paragraph we find that the council has the au- 
thority, and it may in any case under article 15 refer the dispute 
io the assembly. This may be done at the request of either 
narty to the dispute; so it will not do to say that the league isa 

re “debating socicty” because it has the power and authority, 

ay have to decide some of the most important questions 
the nations which are parties to the ad 
t paragraph of this article provides: 


ni ispute. 


i 
Ins 
ease referred to the assembly, all the provisio of thi 
nd of article 12 relating to the action and powers of the coun 
ply to the action and powers of the assembly, provided th ‘ 
made by the assembly, if concurred in by the representatives of 
members of the league represented on the council and of a ma- 
of the other members of the league, exclusive in each case ol 
resentatives of the parties to the dispute, shall have the same 
report by the council concurred in by all the members thereof 
than t representatives of one or more of the part to the 


Lut 


is argued by the proponents of this covenant that neither 

bly renders any verdict or award. Such 
ts are not warranted by the facts if we are to assume 
the assembly or the council will use the authority and the 


| nor the assemb 


oy | to it une article 15 as well as under article 12, 
FE 
lnnonae . Pe that e 
l il l nh ianguace | Vice Lia 

l i iber of the league resort to war in disregard of 1 
under rticl 12, 13, or 15, it hall ipso facto | deemed 
nmit t ar ft t war rainst all other mem rs of the 
Senator, in view of this language, argue that 
: ! the ¢ neil nor the assembly has the authority to render 


or an award when it is declared that in the case of a 
rd for that which may have been done by either the 
or the assembly shall of itself be deemed as an act of war 
| members of the league? I can not see how anyone 
ify his position by using the argument that neither the 
nor the assembly has any power. I do not know by what 

reasoning anyone can come to any other conclusion 

1 the assembly and the council have almos 
powers in the matter of settlements between members 
between those who might not be members of the 
The authority and the powers of the council are author- 
extent of recommending to the several governments 
what effective military, naval, or air force the mem- 
» league shall severally contribute to the armed forces 

to protect the covenants of the league. 
‘ther d iV [ listened toa speech of the able Senator from 
Mr, SHermMan], and I heard the Senator from Nebraska 
cK], in questioning the statement of the Senator 
is as to what extent the burdens of military, naval, or 
may be imposed upon the Government of the United 
specifically that the expense would be borne in 
or in accordance with the proportionment of the ex- 
i of the International Bureau of the Universal Postal 
( [ do not believe that any such provisions can be found 
covenant. That reference and provision which is found 
n 6 has reference only to the expenses of the secretariat 

{ t expenses of the office of the secretary. 

ould be not only possible, but probable, that in the case 
pute which could not be settled under the provisions of 
i2 or under article 15, that the United States would be 
i to the very extreme, and that the main burdens would 
nm our country both as to the men required to enter the 
vell as the armaments required. So that the United 
ould become the pack horse for the Governments of 
lsia, and Africa; not only would we have to sacrifice 
in the settlement of these disputes, but we would have 
the bills. I think that this language is so plain that it 
easily understood by anyone who can read either the 
or the English language, or both, or who wants to under- 


tat 


ARTICLE 17. 


1 


is covenant has been written for the sole purpose of doing 
and promoting peace, why was it necessary to set up an 
atic standard such as is provided for in article 17, where 
ers to a dispute between a member of the league and a 
‘which is not a member of the league, or between States not 


: ers Of the league? Why not use the same yardstick in the 
I ‘uring of justice to be dealt out to all the nations of the 
h if we are proceeding upon the theory that this measure 
‘S complete and replete in its provisions for its dealings not only 
the members of the league, but in meting out justice and 
. { 





‘ousness to humanity wherever if m: v be found? 
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Anyone who has seriousl) 


biased and unprejudiced standpoin 


vinced that it is autocratic in the « 


visions, and untold misery may be 


nations under the domination ¢ 


I am noi going to take the time 


of this covenant, bu 


every articie 





article 21, which reads as follows: 


Nothing in 


covenant shall | 





international engagements, such as tre ‘ r tional 
understandings like the Monroe d for s 
of pea ; 

This, as has been so abl by th W ire opposed to 
this treaty, is said to be intended to protect our Monroe do 
trinc. The Monroe doctrine, as I understand nd as | ror 
aid, is not an international agreement; it is : \ rica r 
trine, promulgated and enforced by the American G 1 nt 
without any understanding whats er with a lurop 
Asiatic, or African nation. It is wi in doctrine 
and with which we want no European il reeme 
I think that most any citizen who is cap; ling and 


ing the English langua 








would have more clearly ir terpre y +} ‘ { 
of the Monroe doctrine. 

Mr. President, this article wa »\ 
editorial in the Washington Post that I i M 
of using that editorial. This artic er I i 
lyzed. I ask that the editorial be pri 1 t rR ) ! 
reading. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (M 
Without objection, it is so ord 

The editorial referred to is 

r the Washington Px M 0 
EI I 

From th spressions of individu x 
Chamber and from the drift of the v 1 amet 
ments it is now quite certain that the of ft ‘ s 
of the peace treaty will be ratification of t t witt imet 
in a resolution making such reservations V t his 
guard the vital interests, hon I lep f the | Sta 

Th reservations tha ha tenta g upo i 
majority of the Senate will 1 y ik e | S 4 f 
but will furnish such val 
cau them, without « pt, to ms : rt I 
will be a league of nations incom] ted for tl I n 
tenance of the world’s pea than the | that w i ha ‘ 
evolved from the covenant loy I A simp f 
will emphasize this point. J I I 5 wili pro tl 
Congress shall determine wher id how t Clove 1e1 yall in 
vene in behalf of a B.4 l i l Ww i 
more potent than the orig | \ ! 
vention under the reservation wi Y ‘ ’ res] to the 
combined will of the American people, cons ga on whicl 
no other nation, however ambitious or pow would » I 
Without the reservation, however, tl actior f tl t 1 St 
might be merely a diplomatic move, similar 1 " mad 
by the American delegates conf i mig 


might not earn the fear anc 

The nature and effe ( 
now well Known and are 
lieve, however, another 1 





has received little attenti 
no commitments or under 
ceptance by the United St 
or people should be valid wi 
The truth is that the Senate i 
rs de ith in article 22 « t 
es an len meanings in this ar 
consequence to the United States, not 


can troops to various parts of th 


of this Government with four other gre 


in the co nt which the Senat a 


every implication before comn 
relating to mandatories. Yet 
and absolutely ne n 
know, as is sometimes asserted 
Senate should guard against futur 
the United States shall not be ym t 
of Congress 
The little that is known by the 

upon ratification of the t 
incurred a “* ral obliga 
to send armed forces 








pacify and 





scribed as “Armenia.” This region is 


usually understood to be a portion of 
ing of vilayets stretching from the 


between Anatolia and Persia, and inhabit 


also by Kurds, Tartars, and other 

There is a mixture of races and religl« 

makes for murders and wars as long ; 
But the pacification of Armenia w 


What about the disvosition of Armenia er h ng taken over th 


mandate? How could the United 5 
could not turn it adrift, nor could i 
has no machinery for administering 


to turn it over to some other power 


ensue, such as row threatens the goo 
land, and Japan in various directio! 
ers may take ma over ot! 


ge could have written a provision wh 





is known to tt 
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manner contrary to the interests of the United States, and in violation 
of the spirit of the covenant In that case violent disputes might de- 
velop in spite of the efforts of the league council. 

rhe inevit tendency of article 22 is to embroil the United States 
in foreign quarrels rherefore the Senate should make specific reserva- 
tions concerning it 

Mr. GRONNA Mr. President, on January 8, 1918, President 
Wilson made an address to the Congress of the United States, 
which, to my mind, is the most menrwrable of all the addresses 
made by the President during the war. In this address are 


and I might say that if the 
were in accord with the 
at that time, this treaty 


embodied the so-called ‘14 points,” 
the proposed covenant 
the President 
would meet with my approval. 

In this address, President Wilson lays down certain basic and 


provisions ot 


principles laid down by 





fundamental principles without which no nation can long en- 

! at ar rate, it is quite certain that no nation, great or 

can escape the horrors of war and other difficulties unless 

il j ciples laid down by the President are put into 
practi 

In this speech the President advocated the following: 

1. Open nants of peace openly arrived at, after which there shall 
be no private intersational understandings of any kind, but diplomacy 
shall proceed always frankly and in the public view 

‘I President, th sounds well to any citizen who is at all 

terested in the welfare of mankind, and had this declaration 
impressed itself upon the minds of the members of the peace 
conference, there would have been no condonation of the Shan- 
tung robbery committed by the military powers of Germany 
during the Boxer War. If the secret treaties which were per- 
fected during this war had been taken into consideration, we 
would not be confronted to-day with a treaty which proposes 
to take from one of our friendliest and most loyal allies and give 
fo anoth a portion of the territory of China taken from 

} her at a time when the Chinese people were unable to defend 
then Ives 

You say China is weak. Of course, she is weak in militarism 

1 warfare China has lived up to the doctrine of Confucius, 
whose teachings are still fresh in the memories of the Chinese 
people, whose dust still rests in the bosom of the earth in the 
K’une Cemetery outside of the city of K’uih-fow, and who, as 
we are told, in the fourth month of the year 478 IB. C. passed 
away from among men. 

Almost 24 centuries have passed since this sage and re 
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former died, and while dynasties have vanished and govern- | 
ments have crumbled the words of this great reformer still live, 
and tributes are paid to his memory as much so as we pay our 
tributes to the memory of the Father of his Country. Yet we 
are about to take from this peaceful race of people this hallowed 


xround where lie the remains of this wise and once powerful man 


vho exercised his influence for the relief of his people and for the 


‘tterment of humanity. It was Confucius who said to his dis- 
ciples, of which we are told he had more than 3,000, * Remember 
this, my children, oppressive government is fiercer and more to be 
feared than a tiger.” This statement was made upon the occa- 
sion of meeting a woman who was weeping and wailing at a 

ave. The sage stopped and sent one of his followers to ask the 

sason of her grief. He was told that her husband’s father and 
her husband and also her son were killed in this particular place | 


a iugcer. 


here there was so much danger of being devoured by car- 
niverous animals, what was her reply? She responded that 
(here was no oppressive government at that place. She pre- 
ferred to face those wild animals rather than to live in a country 
vhere people were being oppressed. 
Millions of Chinese people still worship the memory of this 
former, and as I have said, although it is almost 2,400 
rs since his remains were laid at rest, millions of Chinese 
le mer t least onee a year upon this hallowed spot, there 
oO Worship ( owh way their god and to pay a tribute to 
the men if Confucius. Yet we are proposing to condone the 
wrong done in 1898 and approve the secret treaty made by 
Japan during the recent war when she threatened to overpower 
he Chinese people unless these concessions were made. We 


now approving this robbery and this theft. 

re an honest and industrious class of people, 
of whom live by cultivating the soil. They religiously fol- 
ciple and doctrine of minding their own business. 
aceful nation. For centuries her people have been 
ta eve and to practice the doctrines of peaceful re- 
ations with all the nations of the earth. Shall it now be said 


(hinese are 


rr? 
rl 


(hina 1S a ype 


hecause the people of China believe in peace that she must be 
smembere that part of her most sacred territory shall be 
iway from her people because she does not happen to be 


Being asked why she did not leave so fatal a spot, 


Sn 
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I may not be able to comprehend this philosophy, but to y) 
seems a cold-blooded, cruel, and wicked procedure. To 
Shantung from China is a crime against the people of China 
is a violation of the fundamental laws of society; it is a eyj; 
against civilization and against the highest standards of yors) 
ity. We can not afford at this time, or at any time, to take f; 
this friendly ally this most valued portion of her territory 
give it to her most dangerous opponent and enemy; and it 
not be done with my vote. 

I am no more pro-Chinese than I am pro-Japanese, by; 
not a question of whether we favor China or Japan; it is a 
tion of doing even-handed justice, and this treaty will |) 

a rope of sand if enacted into law in its present form, 
its imperfections, with all its discriminations which wil] 
dissension and war, and can not promote the principles of 

Let me tell you that the Christian principles of pea 
not be enforced with the cannon or the sword, or by thx 
force or armaments of any kind; they can not be est: 
and promoted without the principles of equality and just 
we are asked to ratify this treaty in this form, when eve 
ponent of it has admitted that to take Shantung from C] 


not in accordance with the principles of justice and mo 


Most of those who are for the treaty have already ad 
that it is a wrongful act. 

The time to right this wrong is now; the time to corr 
mistake is right now, and not at some future time 


I almost get impatient with men who have been sent 
represent 110,000,000 people standing upon this floor am 
ing that we must mot do anything which would have th 
of sending this document back for further consider: | 
lose my patience with statesmen of that caliber. It mi 
as well be said that the men who represented the nation 
peace conference are superior to God Almighty. You 
mitted that robberies and thefts have been committed ; 
condoning those robberies and thefts when you say you 
want the treaty to go back with an amendment. Wh 











ful exhibition when men of high character, represent 
than a hundred million people, care more for the opi 
10 men who sat at Versailles and who made this 


document than they do for right and justice. 

There is not a Member of the Senate who will say th 
is a perfect treaty; there is not one Senator on the tf! 
will dare to say to the American people that it | 
upon the broad principles of humanity, of equality 
justice; but “ So saith the king,” and we must follow 

I listened with a great deal of interest to the sp 
able Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] with re 
the persecution of the people of Korea by the Japanes 
would advise every minister of the gospel in this broad 
read the great speech made by the statesman from 
who stated that he did not belong to any church. He) 
belong to any church, but from what I know about Chri: 
God Almighty has implanted in his heart the fundame! 
upon which Christianity is based, and I advise and 
preachers and ministers of the gospel to read the spee 
Senator from Nebraska. 

It is of very little use for any of us to lift our eyes to 
invoke the blessings and the power of Ged, and 
something shall be done which we know is contrary to C 
and moral principles. It is worse than sacrilege to iny: 
aid of an omnipotent God to do something which we oui 
have acknowledged to be wrong and unjust. By doin 
acknowledge that we have adopted the doctrine of | 
Bill, and our prayers will not be heeded or heard, but 
as his prayers were ignored. 


las bee 


Those who oppose this treaty are not only eriticiz 
denominated as advocates of war and the enemies 0! 
The opponents of this measure are also charged with s 
up race prejudices; they are called pro-German and 


to Germany, as advacates of Bolshevism, and friends 
hyphenated Americans. 

It must be clear to anyone who is a sincere lover of 
and a firm believer in the Christian faith that the cri 
does not come from men who have been converted eitli 
peace or to the Christian faith and religion. Anyone wl 
fully committed to a righteous plan must concede som 
to his enemies as well as to his friends. Anyone who 
lover of and a believer in the doctrines of peace must no 
criminate against the Irish any more than the Ensgli: 
against any nationality, not even the German people or cit) 
of German descent. 1f you do, you are proceeding upon a ! 


doctrine, and your advocacy of a peace measure will be 


su, 


impotent and as meaningless as were the prayers of the serib' 
and the Pharisees in the days of centuries ago. 
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io be consistent, we car claim that we advocate peace He recognized that they were « 
it the same time do the thi 


























gs which we know will provoke | and they have one language, and this the g lo, 
We are either in favor of peace or we are in favor of war. | 7S, will be puatreined from them which t have imagined to do 
i , . : . ’ | Go to, lk is go down, and there confor th lan that t 
. «: . > 1K na PS » 9Prea oj ler > > are mn the 5 ’ , S 7 : ° ’ i 
We can _ at ro masters, — Wi - either believers in th nay net Understand one another's speech 
ngs oO hrist or we are dissenters. | . , ’ 
ul in St. Matthew, twenty-second ehanter, beginning with : ae 1% 7 oe = thes — eee eee eee 
: ; a . could not understand each other, and they er h confused: 
enty-fourth verse, the followin | | ws ae aaa 3 Hs . ; en fused ; 
And ever since nA ci rhe OD 0 th ‘ th hay DeCeL 
whe liu harisees had eard he e | jut the Sack ees 1 : 1 
vh n the Phi ri _had h ard that h had p it the Saddu | scattered upon the face of all the eart | ems that some 
» ft] Ve i ed tows Then e of hem x h ¥ } : 
| mighty power deemed it unwise to have but one peop nd o 
i ; ; 
ems thers r i se day on I i | language, and so their language was ¢ founded and ti peopre 
hem nov | cenfused and seattered broadcast ‘rr the eart 
shee “ It is evident to me from the reading of the histor f this 
Liim a question, el l ret iving ki wii i . — : : t ‘ . | t ] ‘ ‘ , 9 
mandment in th Cus tae this omnipotent power « not desire Chat Hwuas in 
said unto him, alt love the Lord thy God with all | dividuality should forever be lost, and » the peopie were 
t, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind scattered, and many differing la t ) fo 
first and great commandment and the second is lik ° : ae ie eae “* 
love thy neighbor as thyself Se ey ee ee 
two commandments hang all the law and the proph ! 
estion will naturally be raised, Who is our neighb ! ‘ Lila i tis ‘ = ’ 
. * ‘ . } : } +) , . - +1 ; 
i¢ to the teachings of this same Christ, all men are o MMpPUShed IT the peop L ULES it ce Uy 
ors om iltruis ind Ut plain princip oI j 
, . . . . en } Yr) ly} ' ‘ } , 
vy Ido not be tl iany who have spoken so ofte! thins POSSI) na t bad To 
eloquently in favor of this covenant are preaching tl eCopt unl 3 mUS nl . iS 
spel of Christ, nor the basic principles of the fundamen vhi S goo » throws S ' 
ch promote peace pow Ss been reaucett ‘ ! 
econd paragraph of the President’s 14 points reads ee , or bad 
Ihe e hundreds I 
freedom of navigati ipon the sea outside territ I ele? . ." 
ke in peace and in wer, exeept as the seas m i | 1 , ‘ ct Et _ , : ' 
in part ] internationa tion wy the enforceme! ’ inte! net Jus s HIpOssibie u te thet the «ai 
: me Senato Who may ha civen this treat ner St ting the Tov cf Babel. So ik ; ‘ Ona Tes 
idy than I have point out any provision in this cove- | * ra nd let the ' 
in the treaty which embodies this principle laid down [ Se long as ao no 
dent Wilson, and which is conceded by us all to be of overnment 
ordinary importance? ‘This paragraph, like the firs 
i} ' Hy) if ) < 


either been forgotten or rejected 


agraph 4 the President touches upon one of tbe 
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ntal principles absolutely necessary to the promotion Be Bn : hand, if 
ind the elimination of wars. to Seu 
th point, or paragraph 4, reads , , F 
iranties given and t national ma ae 
l the lowest point consistent h the domest S t 
St par eovenant provides: g , 
S mh 
the maintenance of } Her 
e re s to the lowest point 
I : t by commot . ( s fund 1e! rie ( y ft ¢ ; 
l ‘ I n onal on t f i 1 clolx 
t only place in this proposed coven wher efe VI. The eva ition ¢ i Rus I 
to the reduction of armamen q a e - t ' l 
I sident's fourteen } hts it is proposed thi adequlat hamp | n unembarrassed pportuni 
s shall be given th: ional armaments will be I on ¢ i vm a 
aii as wale lee : a sure | ( ve i l t ler 
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Ti |, almost 3.500.000 from Russia, more than 4,000,000 from 
Italy, 500,000 from France, 5,500,000 from Germany, 2,250,000 
from the Scandinavian countries, and since 1861 more than 
1,000,000 have emigrated from Austria-Hungary, millions of 
people have come from a great many of the other nations, most 
of whom have come from Europe, a very few have come from 
Asia, less than 800,000 from China, and only a little more than 


200,000 from Japan—with this condition, why do we wish to 
interfere with European affairs? 

It is absolutely true that a large proportion of these aliens 
have thoroughly Americanized; it is also true that 
nearly all, if not all of them, are loyal to America, but naturally 
they would have a more friendly feeling for the land of their 
birth than they would have for some other nation in Europe or 
in Asia. But, regardless of this fact, we undertake to meddle in 
the affairs of every nation on the face of the globe. For America 
to meddle in all European and Asiatic squabbles is unwise, and 
lead many an unnecessary conflict and war. The 
people of Ireland, like the people of Scandinavia, Great Britain, 
Germany, or France, who come here to make this their home, 
have sworn allegiance to our flag; they have manifested their 
Willingness on many occasions to sacrifice their all for the honor 
of our flag and for the glory of our people. 

No member of this body can more earnestly desire the adoption 
of a world plan that would stop wars and promote peace than 
I do, and while there may be great doubts as to the possibility 
of perfecting such a plan I most earnestly desire to help in 
aly way that I can to arrive at some practical plan which will 
help to reduce standing armies and armaments to a Minimum, 
that instead of building up a military machine we may set 
ip a more perfect plan, one in which all the people of the re- 
spective nations shall be the deciding factors whether or not we 
hall have another war. 

To adopt this proposed covenant would be to give the lie to 
ithe principles for which we said we fought. We were told by 
fhe leaders of Great Britain, of France, of Italy, of Japan, as 
the leaders of this Government, that this war was 
waged in the interest of humanity and democracy, in the interest 
of self-determination of oppressed people. How can we at this 
moment, before this horrible war has completely ended, before 
peace has been officially declared, how can we look any liberty- 
loving human being in the face and say that we are carrying out 
our pledges in good faith, when as a matter of fact this treaty 
provides for the creation of a superstate, of government by a 


be« ome 


would to 


0 


as by 


Wel 


very few? And while it may not be the purpose that it shall 
be autocratic and despotic, it surely must be conceded that there 
is a possibility, and a probability, that the administration of 
this supergovernment would become the most autocratic, and 


possibly the most despotic of any organization the world has 


ever known. 
Mr. P 
t 


| cs ) iye)] 
both ali bit POU 


resident, IT was born on American soil, but my parents 
the iittke Kingdom of Norway, and I am not 
ashamed being a descendant of people of that splendid 
race. It is true that they are not rich in material wealth, but 
the people of that little kingdom compare favorably with the 
people of any other nation on the face of the earth in morality, 


ol 


in obedience to law, in education and in art, in musie and in 
literature. It can not be truthfully said that the people of 
Norway consist of an inferior race. They love liberty and 
freedom more than their own lives. Ever since the dawn of 
civilization the Scandinavian people have been looked upon as a 
class of intelligent, intellectual, and law-abiding people, people 


who love liberty and justice, and who love peace. 
I assume that none of you are interested in the history of the 
an Peninsula, but I am going to outline briefly some 
storical events of the three little kingdoms, which are 


now but which at one time composed one kingdom. 
At one time the three Scandinavian Kingdoms were all under 
the administration of one government. There is very little dif- 
ference in the language, their customs, and their ideals. The 
people of Denmark have the same language as the people of 
Norway, and the people of the three Kingdoms all fully under- 
stand the language of each other. So we may ‘truly say that 


they are a homogenous people. They are people with the same 
habits, the same customs, the same love for liberty and justice. 
They all believe in religious liberty and they all belong to the 
same denomination, 

Denmark's history dates back to the dim twilight of the Sagas, 
out of which shines the figures 2f her heroes, their brave Ceeds, 
well as their daring voyages. I want you who are not 
ashamed of acknowledging that you are of Celtic descent to 
pay a little attention to this history, because I assure you it is 
correct. It was here that the Celts first had their home, and 


as 


from these shores the Angles and the Saxons sailed in the fifth 
century to conquer England, and in their place the Danes of 


Zeeland, a little island north of Denmark, 
serted lands. 

We are told that the missionary Ansgar baptized a )D: 
king in the year 826, but even in that day, I am sorry to aq 
Christianity did not hinder the Danes from making their 
inroads into the territory of the Franks or check the pir 
voyages of the famous vikings. The islands were first unit, 
Gorm the Old, one of the old viking pirates. At that ti 
mainland, under one ruler, opposed Christianity, but Gor 
a grandson named Canute who became the conqueror «{ 
land, who was a zealous friend of Christianity. But 
went on the nobles grew powerful by means of the adopti 
the feudal system. In this country to-day we do not hay 
feudal system, but we have a system which in many \ 
just as inimical to the best interests of American idea! 
American Government as the feudal system was to the 1 
and to the Scandinavians at that time. The nobles 
days took advantage of their fellowmen and ground do 
once free people to mere serfs. 

Waldemar I (1157-1182) conquered Norway, while Wak 
II conquered German and other lands, which were los 
his successors. Under the humane rule of that splendid \ 
Marguerite, who ruled Denmark, Norway, and Sweden fr 
1575 until 1412, the three rival Scandinavian kingdoms 
together quietly and peaceably. 

I have often been asked by the good ladies who champ t] 
cause of votes for women why it was that the Scand 
countries were in favor of woman suffrage. I have alway; 
them that I wished they would not ask me that question, be 
it indicated to me that they had failed to read Scandinay 
tory. 

But following the reign of Marguerite, Christian I 
1481—founded what is known as the Oldenberg line of 
and these were maintained on the throne until 1863. |! 
mark you, up to this time the kings were chosen by the | 
but Christian II, who ruled from 1513 to 1523, was such a 
that he lost his throne and his kingdom. He was recalled 
Danes, who chose his uncle, Frederick I, to be their king. 

That is why people of Scandinavian descent have always 
in favor of what you denominate radical laws, such as |: fi 
the referendum and for the recall of men who do not ca 
the wishes of the people who elected them. The Scandi: 
people get that idea from the early history of their cou: 

At this time Sweden was forever separated from Lx 
From this time on, democracy lost its sway, the people los: | 
power, nobility was so firmly established that it beca 
controlling factor, and it was not until the early part otf 
cighteenth century that the peasants became free from : 
and more liberal laws were enacted. 

It is a peculiar coincidence, Mr. President, that nobil 
democracy never travel the same road. They do not go to: 

We find in 1801 that Copenhagen was bombarded 
British under Nelson, and the second bombardment took 
in 1807, when the Danish people had to surrender. From J“: 
to 18138 Denmark was in the hands of Napoleon. It was 
that Denmark was forced to relinquish Norway, and fro! 
time on Norway and Sweden became united. 

I have very briefly, and I might say incoherently, recited 
bit of history relating to the Scandinavian peninsula, not 
for the purpose of paying a tribute to these peoples, but to 
that even in a land where the people may be of the same rac 
the same religion, the same customs and the same ideals, : 
ences will arise. The climatic conditions of these three 
kingdoms differ, and the temperament of the people is no 
gether the same. At any rate, the difference in the mak 
these people was sufficient to divide them into three se} 
and distinct classes, so that they became three separate 
pendent governments. 

If a league of nations such as is here proposed had ber 
existence during the struggles of these people, there wou! 
be the tranquillity and the cemented friendship which now ‘ 
between these three nations, because it might have been il) 
ble for them to separate, 

The Scandinavian people are not a cowardly people, 
do they love war, as was shown in 1905, when, on the 7th ¢ 
June, Norway declared its independence from Sweden, 2! 
came a separate kingdom, ruled by one king; and all thi- 
done without shedding a single drop of blood. Sweden, v 
that time had more than twice and almost three times as ! 
people as Norway, yielded. 

But it was not altogether because these people differed s 
what temperamentally that strifes and wars were carric 
between these peoples of practically the same kin and bi 
The real issue causing the troubles was of an economic Nil 
For almost a century the people of Norway protested agains! 


settled on th 


in 
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istice of refusing thein their own consuls, of being able to do | war. I have listened to then pM Ly O¢ io i 
he ir business in their own way. Ali exports and imports had | do not go together: you may be sure of that You ¢an not | 
to be sent through the consulate of Sweden, and very naturally monize them. They will not mix ar iore than water will ni 
he people of Norway were unwilling to pay into the treasury | with oil. You are either for militarism “ul war or you ‘ t 
if Sweden an extra profit. They demanded the right to appoint | for peace. You can not be for both lust remember that f 
rown consuls and to transact their own business. Charles NIT, on the other hand, chose to follow his ineti ; 
3 


Now, those of you who find fault with the people of Ireland | tion as a military geniu He humiliated monarchs, destroyed 
eause they are protesting against British rule, let me say to | governments, and captured armies, but ultimat 


vou. that the condition which existed between Norway nd | others have failed, and a thers will fail who cho { hod 
‘yeden also exists between England and Ireland 1 can find | of murder and destructi ither than ft 1 1 ¢ feo) 
fault with the people of Iveland for protesting against the | ness and peace 
tice of compelling Ireland to conduct her national business | On the question of peace and war there can only be 
ough the consulate of Great Britain. Ireland has more | classes; and to be consistent we must either recognize the ne 
people and is larger in area than many of the small nations | sity of a military government or we must follow in the pat! 


Kurope. It has a larger population than Norway, Denmark, | of the noble King of Sweden. and promote peace by righte 
Switzerland; it has a larger area than Belgium, Holland, ind just dealings rather than to enforce peace by the swor 


»nmark, and Switzerland. Ireland has an area of 32,531 | ‘his proposed treaty provides for the enforcemeni pea 
re miles, ard claims a population of 4,392,219. by foree, by the sword, by iwaaina war, and it takes from the 
\Ir. President, I said at the outset of my remarks that I have peopl of every nation on the face of the aqlobe the right 
itred for any European people. I respect the people of one | have a vot 1 the matter. So in this matier. so important 
naulity as much as those of another, but let me cal! atten- | the welfare of the human family, you are setting a supe 
to the fact that Ireland, which has an area of little more | government ruled by what we hope may be a fe enerole 
32,000 square miles, and which has slightly more than despots; but, if we miss our guess, so that instead of dire 
10,000 people, did a business last year of more than $820,- | their energies in the interest of benevolence, justice, and peae 
000,000, and more than 95 per cent of that was done with Eng- | if they desire to became autoerats, there is absolutely ith 
1, only 5 per cent of it being done outside of England. | to prevent them from becoming the greatest tyrants the orle 


Sorbian did a business of $47,500.000; Greece, $61,500,000; Bul- | has erer Inown: and wet you eall this a league to establ 

varia, $75,000,000; Portugal, $115,000,000 Roumania, $205,000,- | peaee. 

000; Norway, $210,000,000; Denmark, $325,000,000; Sweden, Perhaps I am unable to understand the meaning of the word 
79,000,000, i Which this covenant and this treaty contain; but understand 
Mr. President, I hold no brief for the Irish people, and I | i 

(| not even mention or refer to the business of any nation- | covenant for the promotion of peace, I must follow the dictate 
ere it not for the fact that you are compelling us to go | of my own conscience; and believing as I do that some of the 
partnership with these people, you are compelling us to | provisions of this covenant are in direct contravention of the 
as an equal partner Great Britain, with her six votes, | Constitution. IT must again follow the dictates of my own con- 
ou are satisfied with but one vote. Is that satisfactory | science, as I «ke 
You will also receive the blessing that will come it | subscribed to “support and defend the Constitution of the 
course of time. .Do not expect that any curses will come, | United States against all enemies, foreign and domestic,” to 
ise we have reached that Utopian stage where we are | “bear true faith and allegiance to the same,’ to “take tI 
ct and we can not commit any wrong, of course. It would | obligation freely without any mental reservation or purpose of 
crilegious to say that people from now on will never com- | evasion,” and to “well and faithfully discharge the 


ing it as I do to be a breeder of troubles and war and not 


lo not want to violate the oath to whieh I hay 


duties o 
ny wrong, and I am not here to make that definite state- | the office.’ 
I have spoken of the early history, and referred to the 
[ repeat what I have just stated, that Sweden yielded to the | ditions of the Scandinavian people, simply for the purpose 
unds of the people of Norway without resorting to war. | illustrating how difficult it is for peoples who differ temp 
Swedish people did not surrender because they were a | mentally, although they may be of the same race and the 
rdly people. The noble and humane King Oscar, a | religion, to agree on all issues without dissension and troub! 
sopher as well as a great statesman, who loved peace more | which may lead to war. You may then ask, Why is not this 
var, knew too well the history of his country; the | of America? Happily, it does not apply to America, be 
ry of the great Gustavus Adolphus and that of Charles | every man who comes to America for the purpose of becomit 
as Well as he knew the history of his own administration, | one of its citizens relinquishes all that which may be ini 
H new that Gustavus Adolphus, who reigned from 1611 to | to American citizenship, and he becomes a full-fledged Ame 
became famous, and was adorned by one of the great | can. Let me say right here that any man who asks for cit 
rs as the father of Swedish poetry and as a man who | ship in any other way is not worthy of the splendid I 
umanity, and that Charles XII was among the great | of becoming a citizen of this great land—* the land of the f 








und military leaders of his day, and I say that he is | and the home of the brave. 
recognized by students of history as one of the greatest Any man of foreign birth who is not willing to subs 
and greatest generals. } that oath, and to live up to it, is not worthy of citizens] 
lew what happened to Stockholm when invaded by | this country. Now, think you, because I have spoken fee 
es in 1389, and what happened when captured by | and friendly of the people whose descendant I am, that I wor 
: of Denmark in 1520, when the terrible massacre | yield any of America’s sovereignty in the interest of 1 
I d, known as the “blood bath of Stockholm.” Ue had | of that land? If you do, you are sadly mista! 
he warlike career of the gifted but reckless King Charles I heard the able Senator fronry Massachusett M \"\ 
ho reigned from 1697 to 1718, who humbled Frederick IV of | say a few days ago, with reference to the great Irish race, 
rk; and Peter the Great of Russia who defeated Au rather than to yield American rights or Americ 0 , 
of Poland and nearly ruined his country. No greater | he would prefer to see that splendid country ! into tl 
can be found in the annals of history than Charles XII, | sea than to do anything which would interfere with the citi 
King Oscar had more love for peace and humanity than | zenship or take from us our rights or our sovereigt 1L co 
( for fame and war, and so he yielded to the demands | fess that this is my feeling with reference to the land fro 


luinisters of the cabinet of Norway, and on that his- | when my people came. I hope and believe that the time 
day, June 7, 1905, Norway, like Sweden, became a free, | never come that thes 1»! 
ndent Government. | can citizens to surrender American sovere ignty or to dise 


will ask America or sk Ame 


'y mind, this beautiful lesson taught us by this great | American laws and dishonor the American fla [ hope vl 
hould be printed in our textbooks and taught the chil- | helieve that such shall never happen, but if it s th aM 
our schools, | America is first and America last The S s and Stripes is 
re are only two roads to follow: Either follow the mili my only banner, snd I shall protect that banner erever i 
road to war, or follow the road to peace and prosperity. be found against any and all enemies, no Ur vhat the ee 
Oscar Was a real lover of peace: he was a humani- | may be. I shall as cheerfully give up life itself, as LT would be 
in; he laid down and followed the Golden Rule as an- | willing to part with and give up what little treasure I 
need by the Master in His Sermon on the Mount. possess, in the defense of this unsullied emblem and in 1 che 
! call the attention of some of these advocates who are a | fense of the United States of America 
Nest in their prayer for the adoption of these provisions | We have been told that we should hat ‘ 
‘hout the crossing of a “t” or the dotting of an “i” that | A big man will hate and resent insults, and | so figl 


a “ hese things must be written in the textbook which the | when he has to fight, but when he sees before his conquered 
hildren of to-day read. Those men advocate militarism and ! foe prostrate and helpless, begging for mercy, and premising to 
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as he is able to make it, the victor’s hate 


Tul ) iol it 
is ti formed into a spirit of commiseration and sympathy, 
and while L firm his demands for justice from his con- 
qu foe, he turns his face to the future and demands from 
his opponent only a just and equitable settlement, and if such 
agreement carried out, the parties to the combat again become 
is, 

it is the small man with a small mind who loves to hate and 

ntinually quarrels and fights 

We hated the English during the Revolutionary War; we 


when they stopped our ships and kidnapped 


and we especially hated them when Admiral Cock- 


‘ ailors ; 
| on August 24, 1814, seated himself in the Speaker’s chair 
in this Capitol and asked his fellow Englishmen, “ Shall this 
] rv of Yankee democracy be burned? All for it will say 
Fer And a general shout of ayes settled the question. The 
tor s applied not only to this Capitol Building, but to the | 
President's |} id other public buildings. | 
But we do hot now hate the British people ; we have long ago 
forgiven them for this wrongful act. We have years ago turned 
that hate into amity and friendship. A really civilized man | 
nie continues to hate his opponent if that opponent makes an | 
fYort to correct his mistakes It is the uncivilized, heathen bar- 
barian who continually hates, and, like Satan himsely, never | 
ioves anybody or anything. but always hates | 
We hates Germans during this war. It was only natural | 
f is to do They were killing our soldiers and destroying | 
our propert whenever the opportunity afforded. We = still | 
hate and we always shall hate their wrongdoings, but we | 
shall not always continue to hate the German people any more | 


than our hatred continued for the British people. It was 1 


unlawful acts of the British which we hated; it is the unlawfu 
acts and the wrongdoing of the Germans that we hate and 
which we shall always hate 
Che German autocracy and the German Government hive been 
‘stroyed; the German people must now see to it that a real 
representative form of government is established. The German 


inevitable. The burdens placed upon 
them by their autocratic and military government must be pa 
tiently endured by the German people. Militarism destroyed 
i as not the people of Germany who destroyed it. 


peopie must accept the 


Ge rmany ; it W 


Mr. President, I realize that accompanying all wars waged 
by the sword is an intellectual warfare where great minds, 
like great armies, clash, and where the one does its best to 
outdo the other. Yes, greater even than the clash of swords 
is the opposition of great minds, more confusing even than the 
oar of guns, and ultimately more effective than explosive shells 

the mass o illed and ingenious arguments. The cannon is 

‘ed and the roar and detonation soon subsides, but the words 

en hers the Senate and recorded in the ReEcorp, and the 
y which they clothe, go much further than any cannon 
ot | their effects may not be apparent to all, they 
urely will in time to come become an instrumentality in fash- 
ve ments, and if the arguments used and the words 
en are wrong and misleading, they are more destructive of 
erty and freedom and human welfare than the shells fired a1 
sidier pon the field of battle. 
A vi | passed since the armistice was signed, vet we are 
ctual warfare as fierce, desperate, crucl, cun 
\ ele ! he bayonet assaults in the trenche 
( 
\ ver; are not complaining so much abeu 
‘ ( e whicl ached such an enormous amount 
du t] rrible conflict: we are willing to share the burden 

f t he principles for which we said we fought are put 

opera n throughout the world. 

( ‘ vs Who crossed the sea to fight on the fields of 

est and most destructive war in the annals 

of | ot ht providence of God have returned 
{ he nd, not complaining that they went and 
ought and suffered ; their sacrifices were great, but if the princi- 
pie for which the) » gallantly fought are put into practice, 
the lnot complain. But what shall we say of those who have 

) irned, and who never will return to see their loved ones? 
VW ill we say of the fifty thousand or more whose lives 

iffer ut on the battle fields of France? They have 
a their all for the United States of America. How can 
we pa e tribute to their: memory and commemorate 
their de nd hievements? If they were here, and 
this covenant and treaty were left with them, what would 


not safe in believing that the first thing they 
be to safeguard America and American in- 
paving a tribute to the honor of their memory 


; +} 1 


he fundamental principles for which 


they do? Are we 
yould do would 
terests? Are we 


un : we really live up to 


if | 


| has said 


| full duty should I remain Silent. 
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they fought? What a beautiful and unselfish example thes 
heroes, the living and the dead, have furnished, having foug}; 
on the battle fieids of a foreign land to make men throughout th 
world free, but first of all to honor and protect the United Sta 
of America. 

Believing that these were the uppermost thoughts in 4] 
American soldiers’ minds, should we not with the greatest ; 
erence and respect carry out the principles for which they 
fought and for which so many sacrificed their precious bloo 
What shall we say to the 50,000 mothers and fathers, and to 
the thousands of brothers and sisters and widowed mothers 
the widows, sons, and daughters of the heroes who have sa 
ficed their all? These men who gave up their lives to prot 
our land from a foreign foe would at least expect that this gr 
Government of ours shall in a more substantial way thar 
mere words of praise assist the parents, the widows, and 
orphans who need assistance. Can we do less than to aid 
stantially those who are financially oppressed because they h: 
lost those upon whom they depended for support? Thous 
of these heroes now rest in unmarked graves. To be rem 
bered they need no costly monuments; their deeds will aly 


be fresh in the minds and memories of their relatives 
friends. 
If we believe that these heroes made this great sacrific 


any other purpose than that I have named; if we believe 
the aequisition of territory, the changing of the bounda 
lines of the nations of Europe or elsewhere, or guaranteeing | 


territorial integrity of all the nations of the earth wer 
| principles for which these men fought, we may vote for 
proposed covenant. But if we believe that first and fore: 


they fought for our nationality, for the protection of Ameri 
for the liberation and freedom of oppressed peoples, no matt 
where found, then surely we can support this covena 


not 


its present form. 
Weduesda tpri i. O17 
Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, had under consid 
the t resolution (S. J, Res. 1) declaring that a state of war « 





n the Imperial German Government and the Government 
people of the United States making provision to prosecute the 
Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I had intended to tak 
time in ealling to the attention of the Senate and the 
some of the things which happened during the closing hou 
the last Congress, and also, with reference to the European 
some of the facts which I believe have been overlooked or y 
have not been disclosed so far as I know. But after liste 
to the speeches of some of my colleagues, and especially 
wise and patriotic words of the distinguished Senator 
Missouri [Mr. Stone], I have concluded to occupy onls 
minutes, because I agree with what the Senator from Misso 
that we ought not at this time to enter into an) 
troversy among ourselves. I shall, therefore, 
time nor words; but the question of peace or war is 
ous a question and so serious that I feel that I would not 
This resolution declari 





waste Nn 


sO lit 


is too grave a question to be decided passionately. 
Senators, we are intrusted with and are holding 

vested in 100,000,000 of American people. I would, 

agree that we proceed to argue this question impassionatel, 


the po 


therel 





a friendly spirit; not in a light spirit, nor with minds cl 
by passion, 
The members of this Congress and the Preside 


holding in their hands the destiny of 100,00 


strength 


inti 


United States are 
000 of people. May God give us wisdom and 
charge the responsibility with which we have 
in obedience to Christian principles, rights, and justice. 

Senators, I do not presume to point out to any one 
the course you should pursue. Each one of us must 
momentous problem into the judgment chamber of 
hearts decide it according to our own judgment a! 
dictation of our own conscience. Those of you who have m 

minds to plunge this country into a bloody war ! 
no right to criticize any one who sincerely and patrioticall) 
lieves in peace. Those of you who believe that the only 
in which we can protect our national honor is to declare 
and in that way manifest your patriotism, I ask you 
sincerity, Have you reckoned of the dreadful con! 
that will ensue? 

I shall not argue whether the majority of the Americ 
people desire war. No man knows, without first submittin 
to a vote of the American people, what their decision might b 
The American people will not have that opportunity. But wi 
I believe that the majority of the American people are - 
peace, I can not wit! certainty assert that it is so. I do 


been 


] 


Cake 


te) Oli 


ana 
etal 


up your 


| 
{ 


the cost 


hoy 





anys 
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know, however, the sentiment of the people of my own State, 
and I do assert that a very small minority are in favor of war. 


We criticize European manarchies for forcing their subjects 
junto war against their will, but we refuse to ascertain by a 


referendum vote of the American people whether they desire 
peace or war. 

Mr. President, this is a fateful hour, and the Senate is about 
tn decide one of the most momentous problems in the history 
of our country. Let me remind the Senate that we are not the | 
Government; let me remind you that Congress is not the Gov- 
ernment; let me remind you that the President of the United 
States is not the Government; but the 100,000,000 of people are 
the sovereign power of this country. Why do we refuse to sub- 
mit for their decision a question so important to the future wel- 
fare of our people? Why do we ignore their petitions, which we 
have by the hundreds of thousands, asking us to avert war? Why 

we ignore the pleadings and the petitions of the millions of 
mothers of this country, whose hearts are bleeding in sadness 
and whose minds ere disturbed over the possible loss of lives 
dear to thém and the future welfare of their beloved ones? 

Mr. President, I have before me the petitions of thousands of 
patriotie American citizens asking me to oppose a declaration 
of war with any of the nations of Europe. Shall I regard their | 
eading prayers as noisy clamor or shall I respect their consti- | 
tional right of petition? This question will not be decided 
unti: it is decided right. It will not meet with the approval of 
the American people unless it is based upon the principles of | 
right, justice, and equality. 

Mr. President, the European countries are to-day regretting 

they precipitated a war. Their people are sick to death 

d are wishing that they could find a way to end it. Selfish- 





was the cause of beginning this eruel and bloody war in 
‘ope; false national pride prevents the ending of it. 
Mr. President, speaking for the people whom I in part repre- | 
we are as jealous of our national honor as any loyal 


erican can possibly be. We are as devoted to the flag and 
ild as quickly resent any insult as would those who are now 
unoring for war. But we believe, sir, that there is a possibil- 
of averting war without the killing of the millions of our 
and the sacrifice of our national honor. 


{ shall therefore vote against this resolution declaring war 





inst the Imperial Government of Germany. I would under 
ar circumstances vote against war with any of the nations 
urope. I shall vote against war because I believe it would 
e been possible to maintain an honorable peace with all the 
ms of the earth. While I believe it will be a tremendous 


ake and an unpardonable blunder and error to plunge our 


try into war at a time when we ought to be at peace with | 


t} 


nations of the earth, if war shall be declared—as I fear 


ill be—there will be but one course for every loyal American 

en to pursue, and that course will be to do. our full duty in 
se of our flag. 

lr. President, I am opposed to war because war means de- 


tion, misery, and poverty to the toiling millions of our 
try for generations to come; but if it shall come I shall do 


full duty. 
At: 


SHIELDS. Mr. President, the amendments proposed to 
United States equal representation in the council and 
ssembly of the proposed league of nations with the 
I umpire and five of its dominions and colonies or politi- 
sions, Or to reduce the representation of the British Em- 
Ss the equality of the other members of those bodies, ure 
before the Senate; and I desire to bring to the attention 
senate some facts which I think are important and should 
nsidered in the disposition of these amendments and to 
ome observations upon them. 

President, the British Empire, by the express provisions 
© proposed league of nations, is one of the five permanent 
ers of the council of the league with one vote in all its 
ons, and the Empire, in its sovereign and collective ca- 

ind five of its overseas dominions or eolonies—Canada, 
lla, New Zealand, Union of South Africa, and India 
ral parts of the Empire, are made members of the assembly 

he right to one vote and to be represented by three dele- 
each in the assembly of the league, thus giving to the 
ipir 


© 6 votes and 18 delegates in that body. 
e United States, France, Italy, and Japan are also made 


rmanent members of the council with one vote each, and 


hare . . ‘ s 

nders of the assembly with the right, respectively, to three 
egates and one vote. 

Chose Governments, not members of the council, 27 in num- 
j original members of the league of nations and those who 
\y hereafter become members, are allowed three delegates and 


ole 


vote each, and any of them has the potential possibility of 
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members of 


being elected to become one of the four temporary 
the council subject to removal. They are also eligible to per .a- 
nent and temporary membership if increased in number. 

That this is a correct statement of the original organization of 
the proposed league of nations can not be controverted, and I do 
not understand that it is now denied by anyone who understands 
the terms of the covenant. 


There was a controversy as to whether or not Canada, Aus 
tralia, New Zealand, Union of South Africa, and India cou 


be elected to membership in the council; but this was abandoned, 
as I understand, when the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reep}, 


in a recent address, read the letter of President Wilson, M. 
Clemeneeau, and Mr. Lloyd-George to the premier of the Do 
minion of Canada. 

That there may be no mistake as to the contents of that 

| ter I will reread it: 

The question having been raised as to the meaning of icle 4 of 
the league of nations covenant, we have been requested by Sir Rol 
Borden to state whether we concur in his view that upon the 
construction of the first and second paragraphs of that article repre 
sentatives of the self-governing dominions of the British Empire n 
be selected or named as members of the council. We have no hesita 
tion in expressing our entire concurrence in this view. If there were 
any doubt it would be entirely removed by the fact that the articles 


are not subject to a narrow or technical construction. 

Mr. President, the proposition has been advanced that, 
withstanding the British Empire and five of its subordinat 
political divisions are given this preponderance of power ov: 
any one nation in the assembly and the possibility of furthe 
representation in the council, the United States and perhaj 
other members of the league have no grounds to fear that thei 
rights and interests will be prejudiced in the deliberations ans 
decisions of the council or the assembly, that there is no 
surance that the subordinate governments of 
British Empire will always favor the Imperial Government 





1 


divisions or of th 


its contentions, and that we could reasonably expect the 
especially Canada, to side with the United States. 
There never was, in my opinion, a more groundless sugges 


tion. While the British Empire is geographically and phy 

eally widely separated, its dominions lying in both the Easter: 
and Western Hemispheres, in the Continents of Europe, Asi: 
Africa, and North and South America, and innumerable island 
in the Atlantic, Pacific, Indian, Arctic, and Antarctic Ocean 
and the Mediterranean and Caribbean Seas, it is politicall 
the most thoroughly organized, united, and compact Govern 
ment whose existence history records. 

The Imperial Government dominating 
dominions styled “The Kingdom of 
Ireland,’ and has its seat and capital at 
is composed of England, Scotland, Wales, Ireland, 
Man, and the islands lying adjacent in the British 
Channels and the North Sea. 

The chief executive of the Empire at this time is George V, 
whose title as conferred by Parliament “ George V, by thi 
Grace of God, King of the United Kingdom of Great Britai! 
and Ireland and of the British Dominions beyond the Seas, 
Defender of the Faith, Emperor of India.” His imperial office 
is hereditary and his government limited monarchy. 

The supreme legislative power of the Empire is vested in a 
Parliament, sitting at London, composed of the House of Lords, 
whose offices are hereditary, and a House of Commons, thi 
members which elected | the people of Great Britair 
and Ireland. 

Canada, Australia, Union 


all these far-flu 
Great Britain 

London, England. If 
the Isle 
and Iri 


iS 


Is 


O1 are 


ry 


of South Africa, New Zealand, 


| India are overseas dominions, and the most important of th 
Empire in wealth and population. These and the other depend 
| encies of the Empire enjoy a limited local self-governmen 
| granted them in the form of charters or patents, as they ar 
i stvled, by the King and Parliament of Great Britain, and sub 
ject to amendment and repeal by the granting power. 
i The chief executives of Canada and New Zealand, Austr: 
and Union of South Africa are styled governors general; and t 
~ India, governor general or viceroy. They are appointed | 
the King and Emperor, with the advice and assistance of = 
ministers, with tenure of office subject to his will or for bric 
| terms of years. They are the representatives of the King and 
| Emperor, and derive all of their authority from | . and a 
in his name and for him. They have no othe ithority than 
| that conferred upon them by the King and the acts of the Bri 
| Parliament. 
| These political divisions have parliaments, which may 
laws for their government in regard to local concerns and a 
as authorized and empowered in the acts of the British P 
ment providing for them, consisting of an upper and a |! 
house ; the members of the first being in part, at le: ippoii | 
by the King through his representative, the governor general 
and those of the latter elected by the pu or the 















dominio Chere is also a well-organized judicial system for 
each of the local governments, with broad jurisdiction and pow- 
( | ixing has the veto power upon much of the legislation ; 





at ppeals, with some limitations, lie from the courts of Jast 

I t to t Xing in council in England. 
rhese local governments are largely self-governing in local 
h as th ral States of the United 

es in many - rti 

the colonies and dominions of Kingdom of Great Britain 
ibordir "political divisions and dependencies of the 
rhe Cor ealihs and States composing the United States 








sovereign and independent governments, save in Federal 
iil as Hxed by aes Tiomamiiee ne 
chi executives of the dominions and colonies are ap- 
King and Imperor, and are responsil to him, 
i ot to the people 

Phe governors ot ti ites are elected by t] peopie, and 
responsibl alone to them, 

The legislative — is vested in the general assemblies of 
the State S, ¢ lected by the people, and the power vested in them, 
when not involving a Federal matter, is unlimited, save by their 
1 cons tions, which they have the power to amend or 
i ale { pleasure. 

The Federal Government has no control over these matters. 

| e is no appeal from their courts of last resort, except in 
qu ns lving the Constitution and laws of the Federal 
Go rnine 

The governors general, members of Parliament, and other 
ofli of ie colon) and dominions ewe and swear alle- 

nee to their King 

(he governors and other officials of the several States swear 

ipport the constitutions of their States in State matters 
the Constitution of the United States in Federal matters. 

I his comparison that the political corporate entity of 

and colonies and their want of that independent 
g necessary to constitute an independent nation en- 
t under the laws of nations to absolute equality with the 
ns of the world in national affairs may fully appear, 
0 at tl incongruity—yes, the injustice—of giving these 
colon and dominions a position and membership in the league 
i to the United States may be clear beyond ques- 
Parliament of Great Britain granting the 
| patents of local self-government to the dominions 
olonies are too voluminous for me to read them in full. 
British North America act,” applicable to the Dominion 
anada, was enacted in 1867 (30 and 81 Victoria) and 
led IST1L (34 Victoria) and 1875 (39 Victoria). 
] { \ustralia was enacted in 1900 (G3 and 
t N Zealand was enacted in 1852 (15 and 16 Vie- 
{ ad by an order in council made Septet iber 9, 
i 
| \frican act for the Union of South Afric was 
909 (9 Edward VII). 
| pre form of the government of the Indian Empire 
ib ied by various acts of the British Parliament, con- 
30] ted the Government of India act, 1915 (5 and 6 
( » j 
\ d to examine them can do so, and T think 
ill find my statement substantially correct. 
{ will, however, read from Parliamentary Government in the 
Colonies, by Alpheus Todd, LL. M. G., author of 


ry Government 
i colonial 
1 concerning 


in England, 
rnment. 


a recognized authority 





govel 





! the general authority of the Imperial Goy- 
er its colonies from pages 29, 39, 40: 
¢ ntry, however, still retains the right to interpos« 
‘ y ad remonstrance, or, if need be, by active measures of 
‘ ver the powers of self-government are attempted to be 
ed by any colony in an unlawful, unconstitutional, or oppressive 
oi a a le question of the relations of the imperial author- 





ré - res 


PS ¢ 


tative colonies is one of great difficulty and de licac y. 
metasnnte prudence and state smanship to reconcile the 
politi ~ supremacy with the worthy spirit of colonial independence, 


t wr 1ir 


‘ 

nm er, 
ity to the 
i ; 





As matter of abstract right, the mother country has never parted 
with the claim of silmata, supreme authority for the imperial legisla- 
t If it did so, it would dissolve the imperial tie and convert the 
< ; into foreign and independent states.” 

| g] the British Empire—even in colonies where If-govern- 
n has been conceded to the fullest extent compatible with. the main- 
tenance of imperial supremac; y——there is a reservation of the para- 
mount authority of P: rliament, and of the right of every British sub- 
ject, to appeal to that tribunal. But while the ultimate control, alike 
over colonial and impe rial administration, is vested by the constitution 
in the Imperial Parlia iment, which is at all times ready to listen to com. 


plaints of an undue exercise of power on the part of any minister of | 


the Crown, that supreme authority may be constitutionally invoked 
only in extreme cases, and enforced only when it is indispensably nec- 
es to maintain ft integrity of the Empire. 
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OCTOBER 24. 
Moreover, certain prerogatives of the Crown are suitably res; 
in every colony to the direct and immediate expression of the ro 
pleasure thereon, he powers so reserved differ according to the | 
tion and circumstances of the particular colony, but they inya) 


include the abstract right of dealing with all colonial legislation, and , 
disallowing such acts as may be deemed objectionable or in direct o 
sition to imperial policy. Sometimes colonial laws which, for defec; 





form or substance, might otherwise need to be disallowed, are remit 
to the colony wherein they were enacted, accompanied by a dispa 
from the secretary of state for the colonies, suggesting their modi 
tion or repeal. The judicial prerogative of the Crown or the rig 
determining in the last resort all controversies between subje: 
every part of the empire, has been universally reserved as being 
of the most stable safeguards, and most beneficial acts of sovye 
power 

Concerning the power of the King and Iamperor throu, 
representative, the governor general, I read from pages 34, 35 


and 37: 

In every British colony of adequate extent and importance ti 
sonal authority of the Crown is represented and monarchial fun 
discharged by a governor. who is nominated to his office by the soy: 
in council and appointed by letters patent under the great 


jurisdiction and powers being defined by the terms of his co 
and by the royal instructions which accompany the same. 

A governor so appointed is empowered by his commission 
execute all things that shall belong”’ to his office and be appro 
the trust confided to him by the royal instructions, then or af 
to be communicated to him through one of Her Majesty's princip 
retaries of state, who is the constitutional mouthpiece of the Cro 

Hie is authorized to exercise the lawful powers and prerogatives of | 
Crown in assembling, proroguing, and di: oervene the colonial parliame: 
to give or withhold the royal assent to bills passed by the parii 


‘io 
pri 
terw 





or to reserve them for the signification of the royal pleasure, p 

to his instructions from the Crown. He ise mpowered to appoint t fl 
all ministers of state and other public officers in the colony, and u 
sufficient cause to suspend or remove them from office. He is auth 
ized, under certain restrictions, to administer the prerogative of 

by the reprieve or pardon of criminal offenders within his jurisdi 


and to remit fines and penalties due to the Crown, 
expended for the public service are issued from the treasury under ¢ 
governor’s warrant. And furthermore it is expressly ure 
“if anything should happen which may be for the advantage « 


All moneys 





dec! 





























of the colony, and is not provided for in the governor’s commi 
instructions, he may teke order for the present therein.”’ 

It is true that the governor of a colony is not a viceroy 
unlimited sovereign authority is not delegated to him. lik 
exercise all the prerogatives of the Crown, but eply such 
pressly or impliedly included within the scope of his commissi 
lawful extent of a governor’s powers has in repeated insta 
ascertained and determined by courts of law. Nevertheless, tl 
general devolution to every colonial vernor of so much of th 
ity of the Crown as may be necessary for the purpese of adi 
the government of the colony over which he is placed by th 
whose office and authority he represents. Pursuant to his c 
and the accompanying instructions he becomes within the |! 
assigned to him the embodiment and expression of the 1 
element in the colonial polity, so far as that element can id 
stitutional channel for its exercise under parliamentary gover 
The office of governor is as much a constituent part of th 
tion in every colony as is that of either of the other branch 
local legislature. A constitutional governor is not merely th 
and warrant of all executive authority within his jurisdiction: | 
also the pledge and safeguard against all abuse of power, | 
ever it may be proposed or manifested ; and to this end he is 
with the maintenance of certain rights and the performance of « 
duties which are essential to the welfare of the whole ! 
And while he may not encroach upon the rights and privileges of ¢ 
portions of the body politic, he is eaually bound to presery 
those which appertain to his own office, tor they are a trust 
holds in the name and on the behalf of the Crown for tl 
the people, L 

Should a governor exceed his rightful powers or commit any 
which exception could be justly taken, an appeal is always 
the sovereign, through the secretary of state, and to the Impe1 
liament, which is the grand inquest of the nation for the 
all grievances, 

And from pages 155 and 156, under the head “In 
dominion exercisable over self-governing colonies in hn 
of local legislation ”: 

The right of the Crown. as the supreme executive authoril 
Empire, to control all legislation which is enacted in the nam 
crown in any part of the Queen's dominions is self-evident 
questionable. ; ‘ 

In the mother country the personal and direct exercise of U 
rogative has fallen into disuse. But eminent statesmen, irr 
of party, and who represent the ideas of our own day, have co 
in asserting that “it is a fundamental error to suppose that th 
of the Crown to reject laws has consequently ceased to exist 
authority of the Crown, as a constituent part of the legislative 
still remains, although since the establishment of parliamentar) 
ernment the prerogative has been constitutionally exercised in 
ent way. ee 

But, in respect to the colonies, the royal veto upon Jegisiati 
always been an active and not a dormant power. The reaso! 
is obvious A colony is but a part of the Empire, oce upying a 
nate position in the realm. No colonial legislative body is comp : 
pass a law which is at variance with, or repugnant to, any il 
statute which extends, in its operation, to the particular colony. 
may a colonial legislature exceed the pounds of its assigned juri 
or limited powers. Should such an excess of authority be assume 
becomes the duty of the Crown to veto, or disallow, the illegal « 
constitutional enactment. ‘his duty should be fulfilled by the ‘ 


without reference to the conclusions arrived at, in respect to the |i 

of a particular enactment, by any legal tribunal. It would be Re 
quate protection to the public against erroneous and unlawful lez 
tion on the part of a colonial legis!ature that a decision = * — 
law had pronounced ihe same to be ultra vires. An appenr! mis 


taken against this decision and the question carried to a a ood 
gg Bie 


Pending its ultimate determination the public interests } FF 
Therefore, whenever it is clear to the advisers of the Crown 9 
een al nlawful exercise of power by a legislative boy, 
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duty to recommend that the should 

nvoked to annul the same. 

‘| Crown, moreover, is the 
1} the instrument for giving effect 
heen embodied in acts of the 
Parliament, upon the advice 

function of ft) Crown, 
policy throughout the 

lf-gevernment ay have 


f the 


over the colonies, 


mes their royal prerogative 


chief execulive 
to th. 
Imperial 
of respon 
therefore, 
realm, save 
been 


ie judi 
301: 


ion by the Imperial Parliament, has | 
ot subject to 1 reviewed and annulled by 

n the realm Vartiament itself, in its collective capacity, 

¢t court in the Kingdom, and is necessarily the supreme judge 

‘oper limits 7 its own jurisdiction and powers; and it is 

‘ itutiona lawful for an inferior urt to question 

the diecr any act done or ssed by the Imp 


authority of th 
national will, as 
l’arliament, or 

sible ministers. 

to uphold and enforce the 
only in so far as rights of 
ded to any portion thereof, 


‘ial power retained and exer 


Empire 
the same 
sanctioned 
It is the 


o 
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nal 


m conce 
Chis is said o supren 


page 


yor pointed 
of law 
is the 
ol 
not 
the 
rial 


lat as 


n already 
any court 


or 


thon ot 


or pa 
limits of every colony or Province 
“the iocal legislature invested with a similar supreme 
and jurisdiction, subject, of course, to the discretion of the 
assenting to or disallowing colonial enactments; and subject, 
to the determination of the question, whether the legislature 
eded its competency and the lawful bounds of its prescribed 
on any given occasion. For the powers of every colonial legis 
in contre distinction | to those of the Imperial Parliament ire 

d limited, and are practically pr ribed by a constitution 
writen. 


having representative 


tions is 


S¢ 


305 it is said: 
vereign, as the feuntain of justice, is constitutionally 
ceive petitions and appeals from all her color and 
ad upon whatever regulations and conditions may bx 
by the authority of the Crown in council. 
petitions or appeals are referred to the consideration either oi 
ial committee of the privy council or of some other committee 
hody, upon whose report the decision of the sovereign is pro 
The reference may be made either upon an appeal from an 
lonial court or on a petition or claim of right or on a peti 
‘aying for the redress of a grievance that is not within the pre 
jurisdiction of other courts or departments of state, but which 
willing to entertain. It not the duty of the governer 
transmit to the secretary of state an application of thi 
parties a private suit, but the same should b 
lords the council by a professional 


agent in the 


\) on page 
empow 
lies posses- 


defined 


nosed 


is is 
to 
from 
fere the 
ry way 


in 
of 
King of 


Great Britain, under the unwritten constit 
government of that Kingdom, has for nturies 
the absolute power to declare war, make pence, and 
and ratify treaties with foreign nations. The power 
foreign relations vested in him and one the 
prerogatives of Crown. 

e has been of late years a number 
e Parliament for its approval, but 

the part of the King and not a right 
demand. The acts of Parliament, which constitute the 
of the self-governing dominions and colonies, « 
take to interfere with this prerogative of the 
confer any jurisdiction over foreign relations upon 


ution 
1 of c 
eu 
is is of 
the 
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ssion 


of treaties submitte 
this was a conce 
which the Parliament 


rs 


Lil lo 


nder Crown 
these 
lencie Ss, 
ere seems to be no controversy but what they are bound in 
by the Imperial Government, and can only 
in negotiating treaties applicable to the par- 
or colony as the King may consent and au- 
as his representatives. 
read from the same authority 
ipon this subject, page 41: 
all questions which involve the relatious of British 
and consequently of the United Kingdom itself, with foreig 
formation of treaties and alliances; the naturalizatiorz 
declaration of war or peace, and, by consequence, all re 
ting the disposition or control imperial military force 
bly, and for obvious reasons, reserved for the direction 
he parent State. 


388, 


h matters 


h part 
dominion 


atl d 
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Crown must be 
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rs ol peace and war, 
icy of the 


are essentially of Imperial conc 
everywhere maintained inviolate 

ior in every colony is the representative of the sovereign in 

istration of this prerogative; but he himself must be careful 
acts in such matters in obedience to his instructions from [ler 

Gevernment. For example, 
Russia and Turkey, in 1877, the 
ddres a circular dispatch te governors, 
of colonies in the observance 
rs. 
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President, it has been said that the demand for repre- 
in the league of nations by these dominions and 
came from them and that the British Empire did not 
f vor it. Whatever the representatives of the empire may 
‘aid upon the subject, I can not believe that they looked 
lisfavor upon the prospect of having five additional votes 
iclr Government. 
| readily see British diplomacy and shrewdness in allow- 
colonies to make the demand as in their own interest, and 
that those who believe the parent country was not behind 
t} “nm are not fully informed of the aggressive foreign policy of 
he British statesmen and di plomats to obtain every political | 
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and commercial advantage possible in all treaties entered in 
by them and that their guile is “ childlike and bland.” 
: attach little weight to the argument advanced that 
‘rseus dominions, especially Canada, would probably faver the 
United States in a controversy with the euipire. They are not 
only bound to the parent country by the strongest politcal ties 
and look te it for political favors and commercial advantages, 


oe 





those 


but they rely upon its great navy to protect them in their ex- 
posed geographic: al positions from aggressions of predatory 
nations. Their political and national interests are with the 
parent country against all the world, and they have s Ani- 
fested it wpon every occasion which required them te speak 
or act, 

Canada, in the War of 1812, strongly sxpported Great Britai: 


and in the Civil War between the State s, when Great Britain 
was secretly favoring the South in order to disrupt the Union, 
Canada was an asylum and safe refuge to all those in sympathy 
vith the Confederate States. It also furnished troops in tl 
soer War. 

Further, when the great World War, through which we hav 
just passed, broke out and Great Britain became involved a wave 


I 


of loyal enthusiasm swept over those dominions and they rallied 
to the support of their King and Emperor. sending money, muni- 
tions, supplies, ships, and armies to its defense without a parallel 
in the annals of history. Indeed, they furnished of their £ 
nificent citizenship the flower and mest effective part of Uh 
British Army in France. 
Canada furnished 418,052 officers and men and the total 
| Canadian casualties were 213.586, including 51,022 dead ! 


upon the breaking out of hostili- | 


7,988 presumed dead, 


‘tralia, 


missing, and prisoners, 


Au out of a volunteer enlistment of 417,000, accepte: 
and sent to France 330,000, and her casualties were 54.890 dead 
and 158.099 wounded. 

The Union of South Africa furnished for service in France 


African 
and men, and its casualties were 6, 
wounded. 


and in expeditions against German 


yy 


rs 


possessi ms 144.000 
320 killed and 11,661 


office 


New Zealand, out of its total population of 1,099,449. s« tk 
France 99.650 officers and men, and its casualties of all kinds 
exceeded 52.000. 

India, from the outbreak of the war to September 30. 1915 
furnished, at her own expense, 219.534 British and 953.374 
Indians, neariy all of whem saw active service. 

The majority of the soldiers furnished by Canada and Ney 
Zealand and all of those in the other dominions were un 
teers. 

Can we say that the sovereign States of our own count re- 
sponded to the call of the Federal Government more pro! 
and more loyally under the compelling force of conscription 

These brave colonials fought side by side with the soldi 
from Great Britain and Ireland, and their blood flowed free] 
together, and all that is mortal of thousands of them lie united 
in death and in glorious history in the same cemeteries mM 
often in the same graves upon the plains of France, and ther 
they receive, as the brave sons of one people, one country ml 
one Empire the reverence and devotion of a common coul 

Mr. FALL I call the Senator’s attention to the manner 
which the disposition of the oil lands in Canada has be ro 
vided for, not leaving it even to the English Parliament to 
acts, or to the local Canadian Parliament or Government te «is- 
pose of them, but by an oil areneees named by the King ¢ y- 
land, directing how the disposition of such lands sb bye 
effected. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, I wmnderstand that i a 
and it is only an evidence of the complete control that the parent 
country yet exercises over all its dominions. There cat o 
doubt of it; and there is no necessity to cite instar when one 
reads the various charters granted by the Parliament t he 
dominions, constituting their organic law. 

Mr. President, it takes no argument to convin¢ nyon 
the people of Great Britain and her colonies are now united 
more closely, strongly, and permanently than ever before; tha 
friends of one are the friends of all, and that the foe « ny 
one of them is the common enemy. Can you conceive a cast 
wherein it is possible that one of these dominions would take 
sides against the parent country or one of their sisters in favor 


of any other country of the world? The very suggestion of su 


a possibility is, te my mind, absurd. 


Mr. President, there is no sound reason, moral or fecal, 
the dominions and colonies of the British Empire shou 
recognized in the league of nations and not the sovereign Slates 
of the United States. There are many of our States and Com- 


monwealths greater in wealth and pepulation than all thos 
colonies, and their people are just as brave and patriotic 
contributed as much winning the World War. W< 


on? 
anu 
r 


t 
A 


to the of re 










as much entitled to 48 votes in the league of nations for our 
overeign States as Great Britain is to 5 votes for its colo- | 
nies; and if one is allowed, common justice and national 
equality require that the other should be allowed. 

The Empire State of New York, with its immense wealth 
and 11,000,000 people, is certainly entitled to the same con- 


sideration as Australia with 5,000,000; and Tennessee, the great 
volunteer State, with her 2,300,000 brave, free, and enlightened 
people, the equal of any in the world, has more right to be 
recognized among the nations of the world than far-off New 
Zealznd with her population of 1,000,000. I could make similar 
for other States of our great country, but it is 
to do so. 


comparisons 


unnecessary 
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Mr. President, we are gravely told that the British dominions | 


1d colonies have representation in the assembly of the league of 
nations only and that that bedy is without power—-a mere “ de- 
hating society ’’—and therefore the five additional votes give the 
British Empire no material advantage over the other members of 
the league. If this were true, it would be the most cruel joke 
of all history. It would be a disappointment and a delusion to 
all the nations that have been invited to come in and accept 
membership in the proposed league of nations. But it is not true. 


‘The second paragraph of article 1 provides that— 
Any fully self-governing State, dominion, or colony not named in the 


unex may become a member of the league if its submission is agreed to 

two-thirds of the assembly, provided that it shall give effective guar- 

1f its sincere intention to observe its international obligations 

1d shall accept such regulations as may be prescribed by the league in 
regard to its military and naval forces and armaments. 


This vests in the assembly the power and control over the 
ed to prescribe condi- 


nties ¢ 


mission of new members, including that 
tions under which they may be admitted. 

There are half of the white people of the world, including the 
“reat nations of Russia, Germany, and Austria, on the outside. 
Is the power to exclude some 800,000,000 civilized people from the 
society of nations and thus deny them a voice in controlling the 
affairs of the world in their own interest and the advancement of 
civilization immaterial? I will not argue such an obviously 
unsound proposition. 

In article 4 the power to elect the four temporary members of 
he council from time to time, in its discretion, is conferred upon 
the assembly. 

In the same article the approval of the majority of the assembly 
is required to authorize the council to increase the number of 
its permanent and temporary members. Is not the membership 


in number and personnel of the great governing body of the | 


leacsue of some importance? Give me the power to name the 
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Was it purposely left in this way in order that thes; 
governing bodies might in the future, as emergencies confyoy; 
them and exigencies of nations required, put their own 
struction upon their powers and jurisdiction? They cert; 
have that power, because the clause must be construed ) 
terpreted by some one, and the authority to do so is no; 
found in any other article or clause of the covenant. 

Diplomatic language is generally left open for libera] 
struction, and in this connection Talleyrand, the great I) 
diplomat, said “ words were invented to conceal ideas.” pP 
dent Wilson, Mr. Clemenceau, and Mr. Lloyd-George, 
letter to the Canadian premier, said: 

That these articles are not subject to a 
struction. 

A familiar canon of constitutional and statutory consi: 
is that such instruments must be so construed as to make {) 
valid and effectual for the purpose for which they we) 
tended, and not one to nullify and destroy them. These c| 
were certainly intended to give the league power. 

There is here the vestiture of great power to be 
assembly in its broad and unlimited discretion. 

Article 11 declares: 

It is aiso declared to be the fundamental right to each m« 
the league to bring to the attention of the assembly or of the « 
any circumstance whatever affecting international relations w! 
threatens to disturb either the peace or the good understa: 
tween nations upon which peace depends. 

This is authority for a member of the assembly to, in s 


harrow and techn 


Used 


' stance, hale any member of the league before that body 


incmbers of a political council or convention and to increase the | 


ship at my pleasure and I will not fear any adverse action 
from its deliberations and decisions. 

Will anyone be so guileless as to believe that the great and 
experienced diplomats of the British Empire will fail to take 
of their greater representation in the assembly to 


membe 


advantage 


see that the new members of the council are not unfriendly to 
its interests, or that the council will or will not be increased by 
election of permanent or temporary members who are 
friendly or unfriendly to it? And it must be remembered that 
‘all of these dominions or colonies are eligible to member- 
i} 1 the council. 

(In article 6, while the council is authorized to appoint the 
retary general, the assembly by a majority vote may veto its 
ppointment. Surely the control over the chief executive officer 

of the league is of some importance. 


\!| matters of procedure, including the appointment of com- 
iittees to investigate particular matters by the assembly, shall 
be decided by a majority of its members represented at the meet- 

rhe power to control organization and appoint committees 





isly important and often controls the action of the body 
ports of committees. The member that controls six 
rtainly has greater influence in such matters than the 
mem v] has only one vote. 
Th | jurisdiction of the assembly is declared in article 3 
1]}) « Wi rads 
I ssembiy may deal at its meetings ny matt within the 
action of the league or affecting peace of the world. 
| risdiction, conferred upon the council, is set forth 
the same identical word ive “ council” is sub- 
l ‘assembly.” What else can this mean but to con- 
, ce e, and dispose of all matters within the purpose and 
jurisdiction of the league of nations? 
How is to be done is not here definitely declared, but surely 
the great men who drafted this instrument, after deliberating 


for six months, did not intend that these most important clauses 
conferring jurisdiction upon both the assembly and the council 
ild be inoperative, null, and void, mere sounding brass and 


ling eymbal, 


sho 


1 


| which is not submitted to arbitration, it shall be submitted 


fore the council, to answer any charge which such membei 
believe affects international relations or threatens the peace o 
the good understanding between nations. 

Surely this power to harass nations and to consume t! 
of the assembly or the council means something and is of soni 
importance. It must have been intended that the assembly a! , 
the council in such cases shall take some action. 

The jurisdiction in this case, if will be seen, is not cou! 
inembers of the league, but, at the instance of any of its | 
bers, these governing bodies may intermeddle and concern thi 
selves with the affairs of any nation in the world. 

Was there ever such a scheme for stirring up disco 
bringing on wars conceived by the mind of man; and 
said to be a provision for keeping the peace 


Article 14 authorizes the council to formulate plans for th 
establishment of a court of international justice, and wh 
| created this court is authorized to give an advisory opinio! 


upon any dispute or question referred to it by the council 
the assembly. Here again is a provision for the assembly | 
engage in disturbing the peace. 

Article 15 provides that if there should arise betw t] 
members of the league any dispute likely to lead to a rupture 


the council, and that the council may in any case, under U 

article, refer the dispute to the assembly or it shall be referre: 
at the request of either party, and that the assembly ac! 
der the rules prescribed for the council shall take jurisdiction 








| and if its action is concurred in by the representativ 


members of the league in the council and a majority 


: other members of the assembly, exclusive in each cas 


representatives of the parties to the dispute, it shall h 
same force as the action of the council. 

This most important jurisdiction conferred up 
assembly at the instance of the council, or of the parties 
disputes likely to lead to a rupture between members 
league, and a majority, with the concurrence of the men 
the council, not including parties to the dispute, will 
The decision may affect the whole world and may lead 

Will not the fact that five of the self-governing ¢ 
and colonies of Great Britain have votes in the assem 
will be counted in making a majority be of importan 
British Empire in a dispute between it and the Unit 
or any other member of the league? Is it denied tha 
is force in numbers and votes in political assemblies? 

Surely no elaborate argument is necessary to show th: 
bership in the assembly of these dominions and colont 
material advantage to the parent Government. 

The assembly, by section 19, is authorized from time to 


Is 


| advise the reconsideration by members of the league o1 


which have become inapplicable and the consideration 0! q 
national affairs whose conditions might endanger the 1 
the world. 

Diplomatic language used between nations is courteo 
generally there lurks under the veil of courtesy of such 
as “advise” and “recommend,” order and command. 
words appearing in this treaty must be given such fore 
is to be remembered that all these articles are intended to 


j 
I 


n 
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something and be operative and 
or technical construction.” 

Article 26 provides for amendments of the covenant and that 
they must be ratified by not only the members of the league 
whose representatives compose the council but by a majority 
of the members of the assembly. Here again there is power in 
the number of votes any one nation can control. 

The treaty with Germany contains bumerous provisions con- 
ferring power and authority on the league of nations, with- 
out saying by what body it is to be exercised. The presumption 
is that the popular body, the body in which all the members of 
the league have a right to a voice and a vote, is there meant; 
and here again the number of votes a Government can control 

of a great advantage. 

The great powers vested in the council are not to be over- 
looked and disregarded in considering the power of the mem- 

rs of the assembly. That body will practically control the 

umeree, the armies and navies, and the peace of the world. 
there never was such vast power for good or evil vested in any 
wine men before in all history. c 

It is a political body, and the members are the political rep- 

entatives of the Governments appeinting them and control- 

x their tenure of office. Can we believe that its deliberations 


“are not subject to narrow 


| decisions will be free from barter, bargaining, intrigue, 
wapping votes, and every other trick and device known to 


ractical politics,” in the light of the methods practiced by 
ropean nations in political affairs, as evidenced by the secret 
between England, Japan, Ituly, and Franee for the 
sposition of territories and peoples in Europe, Asia, and 
\frica, and the consummation of them at Paris over the pro 
in some instances, of the representatives of the United 


4 


utiles 


‘the members of the assembly, we have seen, elect the four 
mporary members of this great and powerful council and have 
ihe power concurrently with the council to increase the mem- 
ership of the latter. And yet, in the light of all these things, 
is said that the great British Empire has no advantage in 
having tive of its dependencies in the assembly, eligible to mem- 
bership in the council, to vote for it in these bodies in all these 
atters. The provision for unanimity of action does not afford 
United States any protection, for whenever a member is a 

ty to a dispute such member can not vote. 
Mir. President, aside from material advantages or possible prej- 
ce, can the United States consent that in a society of nations 
pire, however powerful and however broad its dominions 
be, shall take precedence over it and have a greater rep- 

ntation than it? 


Can we maintain our national honor and our pride in the sov- 
creignty and independence of our great Government and its 


zlorious history and agree that international law, guaranteeing 

to all sovereign nations absolute equality, be violated and our 

niry reduced to the equality of colonial dependencies? 

[ shall never assent by my voice to such a proposition. The 
uerican people will never approve a thing so unpatriotic and 

legrading and humiliating. 

have great admiration for the English people, but I can not 
dinit that they are superior to Americans and shall have prece- 

‘over them even in a matter of form or ceremony. 

President, the very proposition is revolting to the Ameri- 
eople, every one of whom is a sovereign in his ewn right 
elds superiority and allegiance to no man. Would you 

ve them admit that they are not equal to the subjects of a 

5 or emperor? 

President Cleveland in his message upon the Venezuelan mat- 

Said: 

s no calamity which a great nation can invite which equals 
Which follows a supine submission to wrong and injustice and the 
jueht loss of national self-respect and honor beneath which are 
ed and defended a people’s safety and greatness. 

M r. President, there may be some Senators who will hesitate to 
ote Tor the amendment offered by the Senator from California 
\ '. JOHNSON] to cure this great injustice and indignity to the 

'e of the United States upon the theory that it is an amend- 

t and will cause delay in the final ratification of the treaty 

conclusion of peace, 

has been Suggested that the same end can be reached by a 

rvation applicable to disputes which the United States might 

ave with the British Empire or any of its dominions, and I 

cee ne is inerit in the suggestion. it would be fairer to 

see a that the British Empire collectively should have but 

. one vote, 

woe t hae ee s troubled - but little. a 
advantage to the Britist . re ~ Sone = ee ee = 
the United Sta c , : ish Empire was a discrimination against 
the sseeeee ates and an affront to the honor and dignity of 

— an people, I resolved to support whatever measure 


\ir 


1) 
el 


It 


ive 
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was necessary to remedy the wrong and injustice proposed } 


prefer that it be done so as to ereate as little delay and fr 
as possible, but it must be done. 

The maintenance of national integrity and national honor is 
infinitely more important to the American people than the 
convenience resulting from a few weeks’ er months’ delay, 
which is all that could possibly happen from either an amend- 
ment or a reservation. 

It would be better to destroy the league of nations than t 
degrade the United States before the world and humiliate h« 
people for all time. 

If it requires an amendment to make the necessary changes 
I will vote for it without the slightest hesitation. 


etion 


ir’ 


The league of nations is not sacred or hedged around it 
divinity. It was not thundered down from Mount Sinai mi 
convulsions of nature, like the laws of Moses. 

It is not profane for the United States Senate in the dis- 


to consider, dissect, and, if 
of the American 


charge of its constitutional duty 
necessary, amend it in the interest 
ment and the American people. 

It is a British document. The original draft or foundation 
was prepared by Gen. Smuts, a British subject, and the super 
structure was largely the work of Lord Robert Cecil, 
hereditary aristocrat and adviser of the King of Great Britain. 

It be Americanized and made to conform to American 
constitutional liberty and free institutions. If this is not 
in some proper and effective way, it should not be ratified. 

The chief argument advanced against amendments is tha 
the treaty will have to be submitted to the other signatory 
powers for their acquiescence and thus cause delay in the fin 
conclusion of peace—an argument not against the soundness « 
the amendments, but one of expedience, which should have 1 
weight when the independence of our country and liberties and 
safety of our people are concerned. 


Gover! 


must 


done 


There will not be, in my opinion, any appreciable or pre) 
dicial delay caused by amendment. 
The treaty amended would first be submitted to the other 


four principal allied and associated powers—the British Empire, 
Japan, France, and Italy—and to Germany and to whateve 
they de the other members of the league will readily assent. 
They will have no alternative. They were not consulted an 
had no voice in the construction of the league, and why wi! 

be necessary to consult them about amendments? 

WILL CONSENT. 


CONTROLLING NATIONS 


The British Empire will unquestionably consent to the amend- 
ments, That Empire gets a lion’s share of commercial advan 
tages and territorial annexations under the treaty and has th 
integrity of its territories lying in every quarter of the globe 


and peculiarly open to foreign aggression guaranteed by th 
wealth and power of the United States. 

The Earl of Curzon, when the treaty was presented to the 
House of Lords, July 3 last, said: 

“But it is permissible, perhaps, to point out in a sentence that Gr 
tritain has gained in this war all, and, indeed, much more than all, 
she set out to win. Our navy remains at the end of the war intact and 


unassailed. The principle of freedom of the seas, which is the basis of 
eur national existence, stands unimpaired and unimpugned. The Brit- 
ish proteetorate of Egypt is provided for in one of the clauses of this 
treaty. We are demobilizing our forces, but we can not lay down our 
arms ; we can not disband them altogether. We must still be able to figh 

for what we have won, and be sure that it is not taken from us after w 

have won it.” 

Col. Hilder, in the House of Commons, in discussing the treaty, 
July 21 last, said: 

‘The outstanding feature of the peace treaty is that it puts the Brit- 
ish Empire at the highest point that it has ever reached as regard 
territory and world influence. Largely by force of circumstances and 
the leading part which our navy and army took in either breaking down 
or destroying the enemy, we have been left with far greater territory 
and power than at any other period of our race’s history.” 


And Mr. Bottomley, in the same debate, said: 


‘* May I compliment the prime minister on the great acumen le showed 
when he secured Britain as the mandatory of the ex-German colonics, 
because I believe that before we get on very far with the ex-Germa 
colonies the league of nations will come to an untimely end, as every 
experiment of that kind has done. The same thing was tried in ancien 
Greece and failed, and what happened then will happen now. No powe 
will enforce their verdict. The noble ltord, the member for Hitch 
(Lord R. Cecil), says that public opinion wil! solve it. He said that it 
is possible that when we have spent a lot ef money and had a few little 
wars we shall come out with the German ex-colonies to our credit. At 
present we owe America £1,000,000,000. Let her take over some of the 
obligations of Russia to ourseives. Let us see some sincerity in these 
high principles enunciated so freely on the other side of the water.’ 


These British statesmen show how highly they value the stipu 
lation in the treaty in favor of the Empire, and is it reasonable 
to assume—it is hardly conceivable—that they would fail to 
agree to our reasonable and just amendments in order to pre- 
serve and retain those advantages? Indeed, that they would do 
so seems certain, 


CONGRESSIONAL 


Mr. A. G. Gardiner, editor of the London Daily News, refer- 
vit to the pending amendment, and evidently voicing the ap- 
on of the British people that the United States might 
e treaty, made certain statements which I ask may be 
las a part of my remarks without reading. 

fhe VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered, 

rhe matter referred to is as follows: 
ept such an amendment, I am sure the British 

ple willingly would do so,”’ Gardimer said. 
Ir} he covenant certainly mntemplates the British Em- 





But it fails to specify this, probably because the omis- 
the attention of the peace conferees. Now that the 
raised, however, it will not be difficult to make the 
to the spirit and to eliminate America’s cause for 








Abd ‘ ul 
Perhaps tl! wording could be changed without resubmitting th: 
o itions concerned if Great Britain, as the interested 
est the change 
Alt 1 the intention of the conferees obviously was not to give 
Empire more yotes than the United States, the text of the 
stifies Senator ReErD’s assertion. He believes that in Case 
i { etween the United States and one section of the empire 
he tions would be sitting in judgment on the matter. Per- 
ally, I think it is debatable how much the scales would be loaded ; 
it is conceivable that Canada’s or South Africa’s interests might be 
ypposed tT those of the empire or even allied with America’s, But I 
! nderstand the American concern in the matter and recognize 
real objection which should be met. Perhaps the best way 
1 be to insert a ruling in the covenant specifically covering this 
' 

I ! 1 the English sentiment would support such a move, 

we do not want an unfair advantage. 
Just now, of course, President Wilson's answer to this criticism 
' well » that the veto power protects the United States Un- 
lou this clause has the most practical bearing on the question 


There exists in the covenant an absolute safeguard, a guar- 
nothing injurious can be done to any power. I don't like 
settling affairs on that basis, however; there is a_ better 
lilemma, and I think that eventually the unanimity and 
se will be modified, anyway.” 

SHIELDS. Another Englishman some time since pub- 
an article in the Round Table Series, volume 1, which is 
nforming in this connection; and I ask that an extract 
his article be printed as a part of my remarks without 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
ter referred to is as follows: 





Tl is not the place in which to inquire whether the strength 
d from the unconscious processes of organic growth is ideally 
refernble to the eonscious forcefulness of organization and discipline. 
it 2 ufficient for the moment to notice that in virtue of its very 
our static empire is vitally interested in the maintenance of 
is quo of the world. It is not a fighting machine. 

l + inconceivable that its powers should ever be used for any 
rere yn except such as is necessary for self-defense. But it is idle 
that it can continue on its chosen road of peaceful progress 
e] nent without making collision with the interests or the 
of othe political organizations. So vast a Colossus can not 
le the seas without creating a sense of oppression in those whom 
rshadows Its mere presence on the world’s stage, often in ap- 
inertn inevitably helps to shape the course and to decide 
of every diplomatic dispute There is not a progressive 
imbition it does not seem to stifle, whose development it 
eem to check In every quarter of the globe its mere sub- 
1 standing challenge to rivalry in the arts of peace or of 
ere is hardly a spot on the earth of which it can be said, 

H tl british Empire has no interest to further or to protect.” 


Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, France will certainly consent 

the amendments. It needs the protection of the United 

States under the special treaty for that purpose negotiated by 
i¢© President and now before the Senate for approval. 

In the International Trade Conference now in session at At- 
City the French financial experts estimated that their 
lity purchases during 1920 would total between $600,- 

000,000 and ST00.000,000. 

Julian Potin, of the French mission, stated that France must 
purchase $145,540,000 worth of foodstuffs from January 1 to 
October 1, 1920, ineluding 1,000,000 tons of wheat, 2,000,000 
tons of oats, 100,000 tons of sugar, 600,000 cases of condensed 

ind 25,000 tons of salted meats. 

I have money, coal, food, and other essentials of 
ie United States, and will do almost anything to 

eep on terms of peace and amity. 

I ltalian mission at the International Trade Conference 
ecoinmended to the American commission on credit and finance 
that a long-term credit, at reasonable rates, of $500,000,000 to 
S600,000,000 be granted to permit purchase in the United States 
n 1920 of $300,000,000 worth of food and $200,000,000 to $300,- 
000,000 worth of raw materials and machinery. 

Japan, gorged with Shantung, with its population of 30,000,- 
000, | undoubtedly accept the amendment when it acts upon 

tre wi 

Germany is not a party to the league, but there is in my mind 
bout her acceptance. 

The treaty, practically ratitied by the British Empire, France, 
and Italy, will be effective against Germany without our ap- 
proval, and all the drastic provisions against Germany will be 


no doubt 
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enforced by those nations. That country lies prone in the d 


OCTOBER 


without an army and without a navy, needing food and 
material, which it can only get from the United States. 
Our Navy could at any time, by blockade, compel accept: 


on the part of Germany if force were required. 


Again, Germany is not very materially interested in 
proposed amendments and reservations, and will hardly 


hold her assent, considering her necessitous condition. 


There is but little trouble with the treaty proper, in 
as the conclusion of peace is concerned, the main obje 
being found in the proposed league of nations, a distinct, 
arate, and foreign matter never before attempted to be fast: 
upon a treaty to conclude peace and restore normal cond 

I have always favored peace at home and abroad, and | 
support any measure reasonably calculated to prevent 
any country in the world, provided it does not involve th 
render of the sovereignty of our country or the safety 


yp ople, 


I regret that peace has not long since been concluded 
people allowed to return to their usual vocations and t! 


suit of happiness.- It would have been well if the 
create a world government, to abolish war—an 


‘ 


ini 


dream of centuries—had been deferred until the grea 
convulsions created by the World War had quieted, 
nations had once more reasserted conservatism, esta 


organized governments, and arrived at a condition 


Cal 


consider a proposition of such tremendous importance 
reaching consequences. It would have been well if the : 
to organize a league had been postponed until all th 
civilized nations of the world and all civilized people; 
have been consulted and given a voice in its constructii 
included in a lasting society of nations formed by them. 
It requires great faith to believe that peace will be promot 
a supergovernment or league planned by the representa 
the British Empire, the most powerful Empire in the wo! 
Empire of Japan, the Prussia of the Orient, the King of ] 
and the Republics of France and the United States, five « 
the nations of the world, under a constitution which 


them arbitrarily to contro] it for all time, and which 


nations are arbitrarily commanded to accept. It seer 


that it will be productive of wars. 


President Wilson, among other things, in his ac 


March 8, 1917, said: 
The cssential of peace is the actual equality of nations in 
of right or principle. 


And in his war message of April 2, 1917, he declare: 


A steadfast concert for peace can never be maintained ex 


partnership of democratic nations 2.2.  @.. 3, must be 


honor, a partnership of opinion. Intrigue would eat its vit 


the plottings of inner circles, who could plan what they 


render account to no one, would be a corruption seated at its \ 
Hiow does the league covenant square with these so 


just pronouncements? 

The nations that conceived and formulated the 
league and are the permanent dominating members 
two Empires, a Kingdom, and two Republics, and of 
members of the council six are monarchies. 

The work was done behind closed doors, all other 
the world being excluded. Ths representation and 
members was not made equal, There was no previ 


ment, no consultation. There was plotting in the inn 


Only a portion of the nations of the world were a‘ 
membership, and these were ordered to accept it as 


pre 


to them. They were given no choice. Three hundred | 


of white people were excluded in the organization 


given a remote chance of membership in the future, 2 tw 


vote of the assembly being required to admit them. 
This is what is called a partnership of democratic i 


It is, in fact, an autocratic oligarchy dominated b) 


and kingdoms, responsible to no one, and imposed upo! 
without consultation or consent and proposing to rul 
and out of the league alike. 

It is bound by no code of procedure or laws; it es! 
government of men. There is no semblance of 
of the principle of government by txe consent of t! 
to be found within its four corners. 

If this is the promised safe place for democracy, 
the Republic. 


Mr. HALE. Mr. President, the Johnson amendment h 
heralded throughout the country as a test of Americ: 


As such a test, it should hold water. That it does n 
water I think I ca. show. Perhaps it is fair to stat 
even if it did hold water, I should not vote for ll. 


already given my reasons for voting for reservation 
amendments to the treaty. 


r 
I 


inste? 
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der the covenant of the league of nations action may be | The question is, 
either by the council or by the assembly, or in certain | United States in these particular cases? 
~« by both together. In all other cases the vote of the United States could defi 


Does the Johnso i enument pl 


le 5 provides: nitely defeat any action to be taken, either by the council or b 





where otherwise expressly provided in this covenant or by the the assembly, or both jointly, and bring to naught the numeri 
the present treaty, decisions at any meeting of the assembly or | cal advantage lying with Great Britain through 1 loni 
incil shall require the agreement of all the members of the having membership in t] leas 
presented at the meeting. ons 7 a 
The Johnson amendment reads as follows: 
1] cases wher the council acts, therefore, such action re- | £9% Deeeiied Whed: welien nies: aiener sab en Taos 
unanimous vote of the council except under paragraph | self-governing dominio1 or colonies or parts of ¢ ' 
irticle 15, where it is provided that- also members of the | t United St t 
‘ . 7 assembly or cour ( ig numerically 4 g t 
rt by the council is unanimously agreed to by the membe! vote of such member of the leagt nd verni inior 
other than the representatives of one or more of the partis | and colonic and t < n n 
, ispute, the members of the league agree that they will not go | leag 
vith any party to the dispute which complies with the recom- | eevect i / — ; . : 
of the report. With if, aithough py ho me a pal ) . should ; } 
. a . ; a sociates tl > d M es a i ) rag 9 
on by the assembly may be taken only in the following ge ks 
: ; F } article 1) 
9 : > 4] ’ ; | (2) W ney 1 I | 
e 1, paragraph 2: W here new members of the league are | petween one member of the leagu i another member w 
| on a two-thirds vote of the assembly. governing dominions or colonies or parts of empire are also 
e 3, paragraph 3: Where the assembly may deal at its | seated ‘id ye ly, neither the disputant members 1 nj 
‘ sane : ae da . their said dominions, colonies, or parts of e1 re l . V 
with any matters within the sphere of action of the } 4 , 


upon any phase of the question. 
| L shall hereafter refer to the two amendments together as tl 
aragraph 1: Referring l lecti - ¢ , | Johnson amendment. The amendment would undoubtedly apply 
e 4, paragraph : Reterring to the selection of four | to article 1, paragraph 2, which provides for the election of 
members of the council not included in the original | x ni OD ge POE IF 4] 1 j 
nimous vote is here required }; members by a two-thirds vote of the assembly, and in s 
4 paragraph 2: Referring to the naming of adat-| “lection we should have the same number of votes 
> vareees ot - , ere se assembly as Great Britain and her colonies combines ! 
embers of the league whose representatives shall 


members of the council and to an increase in the size would also apply a article hy eat ia as Sree 
incil, and here the assembly acts by a majority vote a = eee = ne — mbI} 

ion with the council, where the vote, of course, must Mr. MCCORMICK. Mr. President, I do not want to i 

; . er ‘upt the Senator's argument, If he prefers t i 

he gets through. 
| Mr. HALE. I wish the Senator would wait l I 
what I have to say 

Mr. McCORMICK. Certainly. 

Mr. HALE. Article 15, paragraph 6, provide 
report by the council is unanimously agreed to by the members 
thereof other than the representatives of one or more of 


° , : . parties to the dispute, the members of the league agree 
inding between nations upon which peace depends. | they will not go to war with any party to the dispute \ 


' he “TY aot 1 1a olra 7. ‘ . ic ne a . - x 
r tat any action Can be tak "= under the ye complies with the recommendation of the report 
which, as Senators have said, provides merely a I 


or affecting the peace of the world; a unanimous vote is 


uired., 


>, paragraph 2: Referring to the question of pro- 
meetings of the assembly: in this case a majority 
paragraph 2: Referring to the friendly right of 
r of the league to bring to the attention of the 
y circumstance whatever affecting international 
ich threatens to disturb international peace or the 


do not claim, as some of my colleagues have claimed, tha 


] Hhatine let an es actiar wid | , ; : 
‘ debating society. In any event, no action could the colonies would not have a right to representation upon the 
xcept by unanimous vote. . ‘ ; council should they be elected so to serve. I believe that 
> rye spore ,° Tea ws 1 . ac ’ rertarroas . : , ] ; 
. paragraph 10: Where a dispute has been referred | members of the league they have the same privileges and 


ncil to the assembly. In this case the assembly acts 


ri : jf | rights as all the other members of the league. They can not 
vote of its members, exclusive of those who art 





: | however, be so elected under the first provision of article 4 © 
cil and must in conjunction have th eee uu the covenant without the unanimous consent of the rly 
se of its members who are on the council, with the which will include ourselves, or, under the second p sion, 





of the parties to the dispute. 
%: Where the assembly may from time to time advise 
leration by members of the league of treaties which | 
napplicable, and the consideration of international 
se continuance might endanger the peace of the | 
the action must be unanimous. | 
' 
| 
j 


without the unanimous consent of the council, which will also 
include ourselves. It is inconceivable to me that the United 
States should ever consent to allow a sovereign State and one 
or more of its dependens ies to serve at the same time on the 
council. In any event, should it do so, under paragraph 9 o 
article 15, the dispute may be referred, at the request of eithy 


cases does the assembly act without the council. party to the dispute, to the assen bly. There are three sorts o 
iese SIx cases the assembly must act unanimously. 


’ F P ; t disputes under article 15 where the interests of the United 
o cases—article 1, referring to the election of new 


States might be affected: First, a dispute betwee the Unites 





the league, and article 5, referring to the procedure | gtates and Great Britain: second, a dispute between United 
ineetings—does the assembly act alone and by less | States and some country other than Great Britain: third, 
mous vote. | dispute between two countries other than Gre or th 
case—article 15, paragraphs 6 and 10—are the | United States. I am assuming that we « pute 
dispute prevented from voting in the assembly or | with one of the colonies of Great Britain that would 1 1) . 
| dispute with Great Britain. 
n the council or in the assembly a unanimous vote In the first case, under paragraphs 6 and 10 l l- 
or wherever under the provisions of the league joint | neither the United States nor Great Britain could take p 
lired necessitating a unanimous vote by either the | the proceedings of the council or assembly because both are 
he assembly, the interests of the United States are | parties to the dispute. The British colonies could conceivably 
iaken care of, since we must ourselves be a party take part as outside members not parties t he dispute | 
taken, and on a unanimous vote one vote is as val- | gmendment would cure this difficult 
| In the second case, where, for instance, the United States 1 
arrows the question down to article 1, paragraph 2, | a dispute with Spain, the United States in any event l 
assembly elects new members by a two-thirds vote; | debarred as being a party to the dispute, and 1 f | 


paragraph 2, where the assembly regulates the pro- | many votes it had in the council or a 


own meetings; article 15, paragraph 6, where the | such votes. The Johnson amendment w Gil 
ictS unanimously on a dispute referred to it, exclusive | Britain, as well as her colonies, could t: 
In the third case a dispute between two is DeErs, 
‘ume article, where a dispute has been referred to the | United States and Great Britain were not included, the amen 
y and action can only be taken where the report made | ment would give us the same vote in the cour as Gre Bt 
| 











more of the parties to the dispute; and paragraph 10 


assembly is concurred in by the representatives of the | but would not apply to a dispute referred to the asse ly, be 
of the league represented on the council and a ma- | cause while the United States could take part as ne er o 
of the other members of the league, exclusive, in each | the council, and Great Britain could take part as er oO 
the representatives of the parties to the dispute. | the council, the additional votes that tl Ur LS ruld 


a SE AES: 


LVI iG 





have could not be used because of the provisions of paragraph 10, 
providing for the concurrence by the representatives of those 
members of the ussembly represented on the council and of a 
muijority of the other members of the assembly, exclusive in 
each ease of the representatives of countries that are parties 
to the dispute 

rhe British colonies could take part as a part of the majority 
of the other members of the assembly, but the votes of the 
United States conld not be so used, since our only status would 
he that of a meniber represented on the council. The Johnson 
amendment, therefore, would only apply to the election of new 
members, to the regulation of the procedure ef the assembly at 
its own meetings, and to the participation by the colonies in 
votes of the council or assembly where the United States and 
Great Britain were both parties to a dispute 

rhe following reservation has been drawn by the Senator from 


Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroot] and is now in the hands of the Com- 





mittee on Foreign Relations: 


y election, 





The United States assumes no obligation to be bound by an 
decision or finding ef the council or assembly in which any mem 
ber of the and its self-governing dominions, colonies, or parts of 
empire i fggregate cave more than one vote, oar in case of any 
dispute between the United States and any member of the league in | 
which ich member or any self-coverning dominion, colony, emp.re, ot 
part « mpire, united with it politically, shall have voted 

The reservation applies to every act in the covenant where 
Great Britain and its colonies in the aggregate have cast more 


than one vote. It takes care of paragraph 2 of article 1 and 
niakes void, as far as the United States is concerned. any election 
of new members where Great Britain and her colonies have in 
the aggregate cast more than one vote. 


In the same way it takes care of the procedure at the meetings 





of the It takes care of paragraph 6 of article 15 
nd o aph 10 of article 15, and not only of the case where 
we have e with Great Britain, but of the two other cases 
referre to under this article where we have a dispute 

ntry other than Great Britain or where a dispute 


rises in which neither we nor Great Britain are concerned. It 
renders void, as far as we are concerned, any action taken under 
the provisions of these paragraphs where Great Britain and 
her colonies have in the aggregate cast more than one vote. It 
meets, as the Johnson amendment does not, the objections raised 
m account of the preponderating British vote, and as a test of 
Americanism it meets the sitmation, as I claim the Johuson 
himendment does not. 

Let me say to the Senator from California that I am just as 
much against the provisien in the treaty allowing Great Britain 
and her dependencies six votes to our one as he is, but I believe 
in meeting the difficulty with a reservation that will cure it 
rather than with an amendment that will not. 

rhe Senator has stated that three years ago no Senator in this 
Chainber wonld have for a moment considered voting against 
his amendment Let me say to the Senator, Mr. President, that 
i reason. and I helieve the reason of most of the Senators in 
this Chamber who believe as I do in voting against his amend- 
mont, aside from the fact that we prefer reservations to amend- 
ments, is that his amendment is not a good amendment end does 
not answer the purposes for which it was drawn. I am very 


certain that the same fault which we now find with his amend- 
ment would have been found by the Senate of three years ago 
and that his amendment would then have met the same fate 
which I firmly believe it will meet when we vote upon it to-day 
or to-morrow. 

Che motives of the Senators who will vote against the amend- 
nent of the Senator from California are every bit as high as the 


es of the Senator from California and every bit as pro- 
Phe only difference is that we believe in a provision 





il Will safe ird the interests of the United States while he 
by es in his own amendment, which, as has been clearly 
th nstrated by other Senators in this Chamber, will not have 
il ‘ 


JFOLINSON of California. Mr, President, just one word 
in response to the Senator from Maine. 
tor from Maine is at some pains to demonstrate that 
the amendment proposed by me, that is now the subject of dis- 
eussion, does not meet the situation. He is at pains to indulge 
in that demonstration in order that, as he says, the situation 
may be met by a reservation 
Let us assume for the purposes of the argument, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the entire situation is not met by the amendment 
presented by me. At least, according to what he says, the 
amendment meets a part of the situation, while, in my opinion, 
the reservation to which he adverts does not meet the situation 
at all. Since this amendment meets a part of the situation, if 
the Senator from Maine has the very great desire which he 
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expresses to accomplish the same purpose as I, at least he 
agree to go part of the way with the amendment: and | “ nt 
he desires, he can go any other part of the way with thy 
vation to which he adverts. 

My view of the situation is such that I am for the y 
ment. If the reservation will add to it, I am for the res 
tion, too; but they are two distinct and different propo 
entirely. One seeks, the amendment, as its very langua 
ports, to give to the United States the same voting power! 
Great Britain has. 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. HALe] savs he wishes ;{ 
that very thing. A reservation does not purport in any degr 


to give the same voting power on any question to the Wyirud 
States that Great Britain has, and if the Senator from Majo 


has exactly the same purpose that I have, as I understand hic 
language to imply, then the Senator from Maine will ciye + 
the United States in those instances where it can be given, eye 
though it may not give it in all instances, as he asserts, the s 
voting power to the United States that Great Britain j 
in this very instrument, 

If he believes, as I do, that it is unjust and unfair to 
that Britain should be given six votes to the United § 
if he has exactly the same purpose in view that I have 
to our actions concerning either amendment or reservatic) 
will go with me in giving where he can by amendment. [| 


|} is not wholly appropriate, I will see that the Senator from 
| Maine and the other Senators are furnished with sn 
} ment which will be appropriate before we conclude, and | } 


he will go with me just as far as we can by amendment 
| that the United States has six votes, as well as Great | 
in this league of nations. 

That is the point. The point is not that you may gi 
tion by a reservation to the United States subsequent}: 
avow some action which may be taken by the league. 1 
not the Idea of the amendment, nor the thought that 
mind in its original presentation. The idea was to si 
country shall have just exactly what this league co 
to Great Britain. If I have not wholly accomplish 
pose, I promise the gentlemen who find fault wit! 
ment that they will have an opportunity with a1 
which goes the full distance to vote before we c 
debate and before we conclude action upon this i: 

The difficulty is that the gentlemen—whose motive 
I do not question at all—are endeavoring by a rese! 
accomplish a purpose perfectly legitimate in itsell, 
their purpose; but it is a purpose which is not my purpo 
the purpose of this amendment. The purpose of t! 
ment and its cognate amendment, offered by the Se 


New Hampshire [Mr. Mosgs], is to give, as far as w , 
equal voting power—ultimately, I hope, equal represe! c 


to the United States of America with Great Brita 
league. That is the idea. 

The Senator says frankly that he would not vot 
amendment even if it went the whole way; that he wo 
stund for this amendment even if it did all that he s: 
not do. Then what is the use of arguing the propos 
President? If no amendment could be drawn which \ d 
give America equal representation and equal voting pow* 
Great Britain in this league, why spend our tile 
whether this amendment goes the full distance, or thre 
or four-fifths or half or a quarter of the distance we are - 
to cover by its presentation to this body? Why spend ou! 
arguing that it is not sufficient except in some particula! 
if it were sufficient in all particulars, the Senator fro 
frankly says he would not vote for it anyway? 

The difficulty with the amendment, Mr. President, Is 
it does not go all the way: the difficulty with the amend! 
not that it has not sufficient vitality; the difficulty with 
amendment is that it goes part of the way anyway, and ther ll 
has any vitality at all. That is the difficulty; and the diffe 
between the Senator from Maine and myself regarding t! 
uation rises from two diverse views, the one being, on ly 
that America shall have exactly the same representatio! 
Great Britain in this league, and the Senator's view being | F 
by a reservation he will give us the option to determine altel 4 
| action shall have been taken by the league. 

There is the difference in viewpoint. He is against the | 
osition, by his own statement to-day, that we should have ‘ 
representation, by amendment at least, with Great Brits 
the league, though he would give us the power to annul 
cubsequently taken. There is the test. Call it what you 
You may call it of one sort or you may call it of another 
is my test of Americanism. I question no other mans Aim 
icanism. That is not the point. I am questioning the An 
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eanism of neither the Senator from Maine nor of any other 
in. To me the test of Americanism is that my country shall 
he as great, and as powerful, and as big, and have the same | 


representation exactly in any league that Great Britain has. 


\ir. McCUMBER and Mr. HALE addressed the Chair. 

the PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. KNox in the chair). The } 

ator from North Dakota. 

\lr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I yield to the Senator 
rom Maine in view of the course the debate has taken. 

\ir. HALE. Mr. President, I am glad to hear that th 

ator from California states that his test of Americanism is 
] imendment to the treaty. I can not, however, accept it as 

test of Americanism. 

the Senator has said that I am trying to reach the same 


i 
ilt that he is, and to give this country the same number of 
s in the assembly and council that Great Britain has. I 
never tried to reach that result. I do not claim that the 
ation reaches that result. I have believed from 
that this treaty could be taken care of, and 
sis and rights safeguarded, by reservations 
amendments, and I have consistently held 


instead 
to that 


\s far as the pending matter is concerned, I am very certain, 
iy own mind, that the case is amply taken care of by the 
rvation of the Senator from Wisconsin, and far better than 
; by the amendment of the Senator from California. If the 


s or has any question about my patriotism, or the patriotism | 


one else who believes as I do and who will vote as I do, 
s welcome to it. 
JOHNSON of C Mr. President, let there 
| » misunderstanding about this. I said that my test 
\imericanism, for myself, was that my country should have 
| representation in any league, in any body, in any confed- 
ion, or in any partnership with any othe ° nation on the 
of the earth. I asperse no other man’s patriotism or 
\mericanism at all, I have my own test for myself. I have 
e that test. 
lr. HALE. The Senator is welcome to it. 
JOHNSON of California. And I am welcome to it, of 
just as the Senator from Maine is welcome to his test, 
which I am not quarreling at all. My test is the right 


alifornia. No, 


of 


St 


resentation and membership and equal power in this 
other league for my country, with any country, I do 
re what it is. In this instance it happens to be Great 
HALE. And I have endeavored, Mr. President, in my 
way, to show that we shall have equal power under the 
tion. 

JOHNSON of California. I think it is demonstrated 
» the contrary. 

McCUMBER. Mr. President, it was my intention to 


| and discuss a certain feature of the treaty, especially in 
m to the address made by the Senator from Idaho |[Mr. 
other day and some of the remarks he made in 
ddress concerning my own position. I sometimes find it 

dificult to obtain the floor in these close times, and 
simply desired to obtain it this evening that I might 


ire J 


the morning. I will now yield to the Senator from 

[Mr. Watson], who, I understand, desires to move a 
ENTRY OF ALIENS. 

PRESIDING OFFICER, as in legislative session, laid 


» Senate the action of the House of Representatives dis- 
to the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 9782) 
‘further the entry of aliens into the United States, and 
if a conference with the Senate on the disagreeing votes 
Houses thereon. 
LODGE. 
ree to the conference asked for by the House, the con- 
n the part of the Senate to be appointed by the Chair. 
notion was agreed to; and the Presiding Officer appointed 


LobGE, Mr, MeCumner, and Mr. Hrrcucock conferees on the 
f the Senate, 
PRESIDENT MARSHALL’S VIEW OF INDUSTRIAL UNREST. 
THOMAS, Will the Senator from Indiana vield to me for 
ment? 


» WATSON, pede iinly. 
THOMAS. I ask unanimous consent to have inserted in 
tecorD certain remarks of the Vice President conce rning = 
ent labor situation, which were published in this morning 
ashington Post. 
The PRESIDING 
lered, 






OFFICER. Without objection, it is soe 
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| 


; duce 


the | 
American } 


I move that the Senate insist upon its amend- | 
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The matter referred to is as follows: 
| Lovn AND COMPASSION, NoT Laws, WILL Sonive INDUSTRIAL UNREST, 
Says VICE PRESIDENT MARSHALL— MANUFACTURERS MUST SEE SOME- 
[THING MORE IN BUSINESS THA DIVIDENDS AND Look Upon EmM- 
rLOYEES AS BROTHERS IN THE REPUBLIC AND Ne CoGs IN A MACHINE 
ro Propuce Peace, HE WRITES 
By Thomas R. Marshali, Vice President of the Unit 
“Just so long as capital and labor stand and glare at each 
other we may expect everlasting turmoil and a nation-wi 
cataclysm. 
The Congress of the United States is a kind of doctor | 
treats symptoms and does not treat disease. 
‘No legislative remedy that I know of can be found to pro- 


peace and quietude and good order—unless the manufac- 
turers see something more in business than dividends and look 
upon the employees as brothers in the Republic and not 
| in the machine or as numbers on a pay roll. It is hopeless from 
their standpoint; and unless the laboring men have some higher 
incentive to do their work than the mere wage which comes from 
the doing of it; if they put in their time finding how little they 


as co 


|} can do and how much more they can get for the doing of if, i 
is hopeless from their standpoint. 
CAN NOT BOOST ONE, BOOT ANOTHER. 
“Tt is no part of government to boost one man and to boo 
| another. 
} “It is hopeless if the mad passions of men are to hammer 
legislative halls for their final and just settlements. A govern- 
| ment of discretion dies. 
|; “The only government in business life that can hope to live 
| is a government of love and compassion. 
‘What the economic life of America needs is not a lawgive 
| but an evangelist. 
The country needs a rebaptism of peace patriotism such a 
| it had of war patriotism. 
LAMB AND LION TOGETH 


| There never will be perfect justice in the world until the 


| lion and the lamb can lie down together, and not as they do 
| now, With the lamb inside of the lion. 

“* Just now we need a body of citizens who are content to do 

a day’s work for a day’s wage; who are willing to pay a day's 

| wage for a day’s work; who believe more in the common good 


than in the larger good. 

‘Since the world began, business and wealth have had no such 
opportunity for the angel of the Lord to write their names down 
beside that of Abou Ben Adhem as they have just now. 


‘The trumpet call of conscience is not only to the meek and 
lowly, but to the high and mighty, and when dividends and 
| wages are measurably forgotten in the love of service for our 





Christian country, if there is any hope at all, passion, personal 
preferment, and personal success must all be put in the back- 
ground and the capitalists and the laborers must realize that 
the consumer is also entitled to admission into the brotherhood 
and business must be conducted and work must be primia- 


done 


| rily for the love of promoting a contented and a happy people. 
DIVIDENDS MUST BE SECONDARY, 
“Dividends and wages must be secondary This is a prob 
| lem for solution by men who believe in the fatherhood of God 
| and the brotherhood of man. 
| ‘It calls on every man of every creed to solve it; not for on 
| person, nor for one class, but in the interests of the whole pn ople 
‘Ts it not to be hoped that soon again the Nazarene shall wall 
through field and factory, through palace and hovel, leaving be- 
| hind Him everywhere the only solution for every great problem, 
the healing influence of His golden rule. 
‘TIT am in favor of any alleviating measure for the time tha 
would adjust these troubles, but I have no confidence in the 
| proposed settlement of these difficulties. This offers no ne 
solution, and I only say it in the hope that men of every @ 
may realize how futile has been our theology when we | 
imagined that we could go to church on Sunday and love God 
whom we have not seen without the rest of the week loving our 
fellow men whom we have seen.” 
| STITS FOR SALVAGE SERVICES 
Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, a ¢ ! ) 
when the calendar was up we reached the bill (S. 3071 
| thorizing suits against the United States in adi lt 
| for salvage services, and providing for the release of merc! 
vessels belonging to the United States from arres l 
ment in foreign jurisdiction, and for other purpose Phe bill 
was read at considerable length, although I do not think entirely, 
and it went over at the suggestion of the Senator fro Utah 
| [Mr. KKING]. The Senator from Utah has ex ned » bill, 
{and I think not only is perfectly sfied 1 \- 
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| bill ought is It is a very 
‘ I t i } | y ] I sod 1 tin vill 
0 ob I » it 
There being h jes 3} | ri] onside ‘ 
1 rf ie Wi | it} ré ! s fOLLIOWS 
it ( That the Litited States, and a) rp ‘ rh } 
! s than majority of ft pital 
be #1 mt | rson n the district cour f the United 
States, it a 1 fo I e of action of which said cow ordi 
an n tl lmiralty and maritis juris tie 
i lt i il 6, 10 out of, or in connect i h, the possess 
eperatior rship by the United States, or suck corpot n 
f «5 l the possession, carriage, or owe lip by th 
United States, o corporation, of aby carge, in those ca vhel 
i { 1s s were suable as a private party a suit personam 
( main , « where, if the vessel or cargo were p tely 
A | ‘ a suit in rem could be main ned and the vessel or 
y ould rrested or attached at the time of the comm ment of 
t \ it shall brought in the district court of the United 
tate or the district in which the parties so suing, or any of them, 
reside or ba eir principal place of business in the United States, or 
in which the v« 1 or cargo charged with liability is found, or in the 
district in o irest which the cause of action arises, or in any district 
in which the orney General. or other duly authorized law officer, 
Inay agree to appear in case the United States, or such corporation, 
ll tile a libel in ren I personam, in any district, a cross lbel 
personam e filed, or a set-off claimed against the U d States, 
h I tion, with the same force and effect as if the libel] had been 
filed by a private party Such trict court is hereby authorized t« 
hear ij determine any such suit upon the principles of liability, and 
iccorda with the practice, obtaining in like cases bei ween private 
partes in suits in ac mirality, and, in a proper case, to enter a decree 
fur gainst the United States, or such corporation, with cests, and 
if together with interest at the rate of 4 per 
t unless the suit involves a contract stipulating 
in which event interest shall be allewed in 
*t, and all interest shall run as ordered by 


decree of 


lie to the 


in 
Cireuit Court of Appeals and to 


the district court case 


any 



































he decision of the Circuit Court of Appeals 
| re wable by the Supreme Court, as now provided in. ether 
es of admiral ind maritime Jurisdiction 
ec. 2. That no suit in rem shall be brought against. nar any warrant 
rest { I nt levied upon, any vessel owned or operated by, 
! ‘ ! possession of, the United States, or such afore 
corpora ner ugainst nor upon any cargo owned and in the 
yssession of the | ed States, or of such corporation, but any suit 
ot t hereuncer shall, if the libelant so elects In his libel, proceed 
in Inne vith the principles of suits in rem fn all cases wherein 
maritime en xist and where, if the vessel or cargo with respect to 
which the action arises were privately owned and possessed a suit in 
rem could be maintained and the vessel or cargo arrested or attached 
the time « the ommencement of snit: but election to proeeed as 
‘ el all not preclude the libelant in a proper case from 
>) secking relief in personam in the same suit. 
S10 Phat the United States, and such aforesaid corporation, shall 
entitled to the benefits of all exemptions from, and all limitations 
i vy accorded hy the statute« of the United States, and of the 
ee il State d ‘Territories, and by the maritime law, to the owners, 
rterers. operators, and agents of vessel 
f t. That neither the United States, nor such aforesaid corporation, 
! e required to give any bond or admiralty stipulation in any suit 
wht | uncer, either in the court of original jurisdiction or in 
I ‘lint ' 
5 in the event of any privately owned vessel, out of the 
posse n he | ed States, he arrested in any suit in rem, or 
1itached in any suit in personam, such vessel shall be immediately 
‘ 1 withe bend or stipulation being required therefor upon the 
ted States, through the Attorney General, or any other officer duly 
herized by him intervening and assuming responsibility for all 
lity ar 1< in such suit, and upon such intervention said cause shall 
1 agail he United States in accordance with the provisions of 
6. 7 t jurisdiction be, and hereby is, conferred upon the gey- 
‘ urts of the United States for the purposes herein specified. 

Sec. 7. That in any suit brought hereunder, the Hbelant shall file his 
libel, duly itied, with the clerk of the district court having jurisdic 
tion of the cause, and shall ferthwith serve a copy thereof on the 
United States attorney for such distriet, and mail a copy thereof, by 
registered maul, to the Attorney General of the United States, and shall 

with ft clerk of said distriet court an affidavit of such service 

d mailing Such s ice and mailing shall constitute a ilid service 

tt Tr ' Nf 

SEX I} suit ein authorized may be brought within one year 

er pproval of this act, with respeet to any of the aforesaid 

use i on arising prior to such approval; and all other suits here- 
nae ll be brought within two years after the cause of action arises 

Sie ’. That ‘f any vessel or cargo within the purview of sections 1 

f this t arrested, attached, or otherwise seized by process 

‘ ! ourt tiny country other than the United States, or if any 
ht therein against the master of any such vessel, for any 

aust f tien aris out of, or in connection with, the possession, 
eration, or ownership of any such vessel, or the possession. carriage, 

or ownership of any such cargo, the Secretary of State of the United 


State in his discretion, upon the request of the Attorney General of 
Uy State or any other officer duly authorized by him, may, in 
of ch st, attachment, or seizuré 





ari of any such vessel, di- 


e | ted States consul residing at or nearest the place at which 

is commenced to elaim such vessel or cargo and to execute 
undertaking, bond, or stipulation for and on behalf of 

the United Stat or the United States Shipping Board, or such 
iferesaid mation, for the release of such vessel or cargo from such 
est, a chment, or seizure, as by said court required, and, if an 
appeal sh thereafter intervene, to execute such agreement, under 
taking, bond, or stipulation as shall be required for the prosecution of 


said appeal, may, in the event of such suit against the master of 
any such vessel, direct the United States consul residing at or nearest 
the place of such action is commenced to enter the appearance of the 
lnited States, or of the United States Shipping Board, or of such 


foresaid corporation, 
ihe : ment of any 
Attorney 


in such action, and to pledge the credit thereof 
judgment and costs that may be entered in such 
Genera 


! is hereby vested with power and authority 


I 
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to arrange with any bank Irety company, perso 
in the United States, its territoric¢ d@ posse ) 1 y 
country, to execute any uch nforesaid bend or lation z 
stipulator thereon, amd to pledge the credit of 1 Nited tutes 
indemnification of sucl urety or stipulator as tiay be required 
cure the exeeution of such bond or stipulation. ‘The pres th 
f the julgment roll in any such suit, certitied by the cler| 
d authenticated by the certificate and seal of the United 
consul claimins: uch ve 1 or cargo, or his suecessor, and by 
tific of the Secretary of State as to the official capacity of 
sul, shall he ifiicient evidence to the proper accounting off 
United States for the allowanee and payment of such juden e. J 
ided, howercr, That where the status of any vessel within the » 
this section so warrants, nothing in this act shall be held to p 
or preclude a claim of the immunity of such vessel from foreign 
tion, or prevent a settlement of the case through diplomatic negotia 
Sy} tO. That any nal julgment rendered in any suit bx 
the zed, and any tinal j ment within the purview of sections 
of is act, and any arbitration award or settlement bad and ac if 
ul he provisiens of section 11 of this act, shall, upon the | 
i a duly authenticated copy thereof, be paid by the prop 
vunting officers of the United States out of any appropriation or 
ance furd or other fund especiaily available therefor: otherwise 


is hereby appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury of the | ed 














States not otherwise propriated, a sum sufficient to pay an 
judgment, or award, or settlement. 

See. 11. That the Secretary of any department of the Govern « 
the United States, or the United States Shipping Board, or the 1 
trustees of such aforesaid corporation, having control of tl 
or operation of any merchant vessel, are, and each hereby i theorize 
to arbitrate, compromise, or settle any claim in which suit wil: 





der the provisions of sections 1, 5, 9, and 12 of this act. 
Sec. 12. That the United State ind the crew of an i 

sel owned or operatel by the United States, shail have the 

eelleet and sue for salvage services rendered by such vessei a) 

and any moneys recovered therefrom by the United States fo: 

benetit, and not for the benefit of the crew, shall be covered j ‘ 





United States Treasury to the credit of the department of the tx 
ment of the United States, or of the United States Shipping 
or of such aforesaid corperation, having control of the poss« 


operation of such vessel. 
See. 13. Thet all moneys recovered in any suit breugcht by the T nited 

States or any cause of action ari-:n¢ out of, or in connection wit 

merchant 





possession, operation, or ownership of any vessel, 
possession, carriage, or ownership of «ny cargo, shall be cove t 


the United States Treasury to the credit of the department of t! 
ernment of the United States, or of the United States Shipping b 
or of such aforesaid corporation, huving control of the vessel o1 
with respect to which such cause of action arises, for reimbu 
of the appropriation, or insurance fund, or other funds, from 
the loss, damage, or compensation for which said judgn 
covered has been or will be paid. 
Sec. 14. That the Attorney General shall report to the ¢ 
each session thereof the suits under this ect in whieh final , 
shall have been rendered against the United States and such ufo i 
corporation, and the Secretary of any depaitment of the Go 
of the United States, and the United States Shipping Board, : 
beard of trustees of any such aforesail corporation, shall likew 
port the arbitration awards or settlements of ciaims which sh 
been agreed to since the previous session, and in which the til 
peal shall have expired or have been waived. 
Sec. 15. That the provisions of all other acts 
are hereby repealed, 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendme! 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the ¢! 
snd passed. 






inconsistet 


TREATY WITH GERMANY. 
The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole and in 
ecutive sumed the consideration of the tre: 


with Gerinany. 


OP PEACE 


session, 1 


RECESS. 


the Senate take a} 


Mr. WATSON. I 
11 o'clock to-morrow. 


that 


move 








The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 o’elock and ov 
p. in.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Sat 
ber 25, 1919, at 11 o’clock a. m. 

CONFIRMATION, 
Leecutive nomination confirmed by the Senate Oclob« f 


lative day of October 22), 1919. 
CHF oF NAVAL 
Rear Admiral Robert E. Coontz to be Chief of Naval 7 
tions in the Department of the Navy with the rank of acu 


OPERATIONS. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Fripay, October 24, 1919. 


12 o'clock. noon. 


Henry N. Couden, D. 


The House met at 
The Chaplain, Rey. 

lowing prayer: 
Kternal Father, author of life and all that makes it « 

our hearts, we draw near to Thee for inspiration, Ilumine 

minds, purify our hearts, quicken within every noble impulse, 

that our service may be acceptable unto Thee and bring peace . 


}., offt reat the 


joy, and happiness to our souls. This in the name of 4 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 
The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read 


proved. 
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iin iia a 3 
ORDER ESS. | Mr. SEARS. There was no specifie req Mr. L 


\KER By special order, th tleman from Ohio | 2nnounced that I had a pair with hi 
lind 


oop] | ; 40 minutes, | The SPEAKER. nat rdei ( E 
7 ‘ ' : ' hi rX\T, \ 
fEENERSOD Mr. Speaker, that is after the disposi- | from Ohio [Mr. § ( Y nu 
e business on the Speaker’s table, which, of course, | PMiuse. 1 


onference reports. If the gentleman desires to pro- Mr. SHERWOOD ir. Sy i] 


re that. very well. I am glad to eal ) i house. but it . uch « ey ) 


3 ¢ 








SPEAKER. The Chair presum hat the gentleman | 2dd vacant chairs, be they do not ci or ki [ 
s disposed of first. | % ) i ) wal | 5 f 
{ ( l up Col i | ) l or , \I 
i Lit ‘i \ I 1 g > 1 
i ll ip the « ¢ ( , ho l ) tl i } f 
Vi » additi } } } ( j \\ 
rict ] , 
i y i 
1 1 ol y } ‘ 
CLARK ¢ Mis iri. \\ erfere ith Gen ) ( ntl i ( ¥} icial ‘ ( 
] is SI | E | { i W ‘ i I 
PEENERSON, 2k | he ‘ ‘ a J ik s Y ! i s ded 1.any of 
I re ad b é rnes SS 
IX « \i oO | | ‘ { ) ) le d al { ‘ ‘ iid to or , 
ind | esst | 
EENERSON Ly ent I (>| ( | e hor f ( ° 
ne ! 1, 1 he | { 
CJ LRN, ¢ \i S \« I I = { til I \I _ 
e his chan { I ( a } i] 
ENERSON, \ S 1 } ! | 
auo CA oO qj }) —t ) 
> P tT: ’ ; , ‘ | T vicile 
ho quorum present, \ » 7 > war w ve « i i som lds nad put 1a good 
AREER The gentleman from Missou | the ot time ing wi i ! eraves and ne 
er that there is no quorum pres ; I night he ree i ‘ le 1 i f 
‘ : h ! : iithful and ever-present } teni 
VN DELI Mr. Speaker, I n 2a call « 1° House, wounded soldic af 
the House was ordered led in pr 
PEAKER. The Doorkeeper ill close the doors, the part of ¢ ess . ary | 
\I Will ti t| aubsentees, and the Clerk will equally startling s ( 
I er f the R 
( i Me tter before t Ilouse t M y h 
themselvye But M s Ho t 
1 licers and m¢ ] I it tf t 
dg 7 I ligation to ent { i i 
as a nate chance 1 e Pershing in the | , ed 
i LOW } fl di . s | 
Mt Lal Sabatl trail of the lone band M 
b- Layton — ; nt wat ! ! yf i m ! 
Gia} Lee, G Saund tha t » mixed nd 
G i Littl Scull 
( et Lonergan Sells P 
Godwin, N, ¢ MecClinti Shre These charges are ve zrave, 1 » IT shall 2 
144 } Xf tal Sve 
ine = . teat Sie cn. i al oO e@levi ( : ne } ole 
( McKir Slemp | great patriotie Ar: i voted fo vill « vating and 
Goodykooi McLan Smith, I)! er Gel Pershing be . ‘ e commande! 
ham. P \ much Nobr. Smit N.Y | : 
vores 1 r MeL - a SA a ' r victol ms A al s i Lpprove | 
(yraham, Til Mahe Snycde 


Greene, Ma Mann, Iil Steek rong Military Committee, in which ve iplic confi er 


Greene, Vt. - ntague Stephens, M \ I hope that every Member on is floor will unite 
I le Moore, Pa Stevenso Ne { have thi l ! l 
Uamill Moores, In Sullivan request to have this nporta ? , ; 
Hamilt Mudd Sumners, 1 tl country when and here Gel 
lia Nelson, W Swope ring any of the great «¢ oO f ' 
i] | Newton, Mo Thoma diy he ¢ S i 
lletlin Nicholls, 8. C inch . : ee “ans \ \ i 
Llersn Nichols, Mich Vare I recently attended ‘ entlo vO! yy ( . 
sine O Cont m Vesta Ohio, where four p s Ol e A ! LA e Organized, 
| Ogden Vins | sl} 
Husted Pell Voigt Lt has er teks, oa aoe 
Huteh ns Peter Wh lk it] = \\ THoOUT ed 11 lie 
Ireland Ports Wheeler never saw or heard of G ? hi ! C4 t 
lofferi Pou White, Me | , ' ka] dd 

; - ‘ @ { ay rie 
Tohnson, Ky. Rainey, He , Wilson, I i = - 
fohnson, Mi Rainey, John W. Wilso P i L Bs <a it al no : | 
Tohnson, S. Dak, Reavis Wise i imed that s e tl : ent 
Tohnston, N. Y. Reed, N. ¥ Woodyal { ] { \ 

’ 1 ‘ 

Kelley, M Riddicl Young, N. 1 ae , ‘ ~: 


Kenda Riordan Zihim Spanish-American War i is true Lb ‘ 


eo l ‘ Robsion Ky. , Al part of a bat : ‘ 
Xi Rodenbers for the ir presen¢ of t “ , 
AER fwo hundred and CABATy-ane Members MAUVE | forward the re rye if at line { 
oO their names, A quorum is present. ‘The Door- sia ; f the ‘ saieail 
_ . :. } VA «til, peta U : bie 
open the doors. Without objection, further proceed- , ‘ } 
% 7 od : af itegy agli a he ¢ \ 
he call will he lispensed with 
» obi ( : 
OF ABSENCE. | the presence of their landing ge ( 
\RS Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Iowa, Judge | of Michigan, was lected as col rie 


nivoidably absent on account of the serious illness n the war for free Cub: Ant B 
It is entirely possible that he will be unable to | But Congress did not gr him Su] 
essions for some time. With three exceptions, I | as a hero, because when the batt on | 6 
en a general pair to him. It is hoped that he will soon | rear. Congress and the country, ero 
sit with us again. of Theodore Roosevelt, v ‘ 
SPEAKER. The gentleman from Florida asks indefinite | Santiago, but who was alw s at the fr \ - 
absence in behalf of Judge Bores, of Iowa. Is there | haps it is now the prevailing style to adoy s 
| Safety first.” But I am a little old-fasl! 
WALSH. What was the request, Mr. Speaker? first’ for 2 war hero does not appeal to 
SPEAKER. The gentleman from Florida asks indefinite In Webster’s voluminous dictionar) hi 
' the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Borges]. 





. ee ve Pep pay na > ; Peas ; , 
| Congress should read earef y | , 





CONGRESSION 


VAL 


a 





ing definition of a hero: “A man of distinguished valor .in 
danger.” I have not that subtleness of intellect to recognize a 
hero, either a physical or moral hero, who shirks danger. Fvery 
zreat cause has had both physical and moral heroes. The cour- 

reous men who signed the Declaration of Independence were 


both ioral and physical heroes, because if their new and untried 
inanhood creed had failed their lives would have been imperiled. 

Congressman SCHALL cha that Gen. Pershing was 
wilty of brutal conduct toward private soldiers Again I quote: 


? 
aiFkoO rzges 
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| amid 


After the armistice was sign Gen. Pershing issued the order to the | 
troops on their march into Germany that everyone who fell out should | 
he counted as deserters. Why these strenuous marches, where the 
oilicers were ordered not to allow anyone to take care of the boys who 





hell by the wayside through exhaustion? These courageous young 
Americans, 16, 17, 18, 19 vears old, who would rather die than give up, 
trudged on under heavy packs until they fell from exhaustion. When 
doctors loaded them into ambulances orders from headquarters hauled 
them ont and forced them to trudge on or get on as best they could. 
Many of them, unable to go farther, fell in their tracks, and when doc- |! 
tors, who, after camp had been made for the night, unable to stand for 
this inhuman régime, had secured ambulances and lanterns and sneaked 
back to look for the lost of their flock, they found them frozen to the 
ground, covered with snow, many beyond help, and others dead, 

This is terrible arraignment, but it is in the CONGRESSIONAL 


Recorp and is from a responsible 


by a sneer. 
Mr. ScHALI 
overseas to invest 
hiis 
testify 


source. It can not be answered 
who went 


On page 10 of 


Congressmen 
Army. 


was one of the visiting 
igate conditions in our 
ntions the fact that Gen. 


congressionel committee 


address he 
be fore 


me 
i 


the Here I quote from 


Mr. ScHALL’s speech: 

The news might have got back before his generalship was a reality 
hew he allowed $1,000,000 worth of planes to be burned at Colombe-lcs- | 
elles and wholesale destruction by fire of clothes and food, ammunition 
and equipment, and he might not want to be questioned about the 
million-do'lar dugout it was commonly rumored in Paris he had con- 
structed for his own safety in e the enemy should succeed in breaking 
through so far te the rear 

The statement made in an address on the floor of the House 
that Gen. Pershing had constructed a dugout 60 miles in the rear 
is too much for my credulity; that a million dollars’ worth of | 
planes were burned with Gen. Pershing’s approval is a very 


serious and startling charge, and I am unable te comprelend the 
vnimus of such ruthless waste and outlawry. I repeat, there- 
tore, that there is due all those who voted for the bill to endow 
Gen. Pershing as the supreme hero of this great World, War 
that these grave and incriminating charges against him be re- 
futed without delay. The country wants to know the facts. 
There is much prejudice among the soldiers who served over- 
eas against their officers. I believe much of this prejudice has 
been engendered by a too-severe system of training and dis- 
cipline inaugurated by the War Board, for which the officers 
Were not responsible. I believe we have a splendid body of offi- 
cers of the line and field. I would be the last man on this floor 
to discredit their behavior, their patriotism, their valor. I 
believe the prejudice of the private soldiers against 


Pershing refused to | 


the officers | Moore. 





charge. 


| Horace Greeley ; 


| eral lines gave 
| ing 
| federates rushed on the Feder 
| breastworks. 
i and 


| nearly 


is principaliy due to two causes: First, the large number of 
courts-martial of private soldiers, with severe penalties for 
trivial offenses, and, second, the creation of a distinct elass of 
officers by drill and military training and placing them in com- 
mand over the rank and file. This gave the men behind the 
suns, who do the perilous work of war, no chance to earn a 
promotion in the crucible of battle. 

[t comes to me in a way I can not ignore that Gen. Pershing 
has been guilty of cruelty to the soldiers of the rank and file. 
In our Civil War, when we had from first to last some 2.212.742 

| rs ¢ ted, we had only some hundred courts-martial. 

we are told there have been over 350,000. T hear of two 
oliiers who from sheer exhaustion were found asleep on guard 
re tried and condemned to die, and their execution was 
approved by Gen. Pershing. On an appeal to President Wilson 
their sentence was set aside. Afterwards one was killed in 
hattle and the other wounded in battle. Cruelty and lack of 
human sympathy are not the shining attributes of a great 
eneral. 

WE BATTLE OF FRANKLI>D 

Now, as to the question of our style of fighting in the Civil 
Wai Chere stands to-day, as it stood over half a century ago 
in front of the town of Franklin, Tenn., on the highest point of 
the ridge, a large linden tree. It was half past 8 in the after- 
noon of November 30, 1864, when Gen. Hood, commanding 75,000 
vetel oldiers, rode unattended to that tree, threw the stump | 
of the leg that was shot off at Chickamauga over the pommel of 


the saddle, drew out his field glass, and sat looking across the 


lley to the position of the Union Army. It was the silence 
that always precedes a great battle. Presently the silence was 
broken by the soft strains of music which floated up from the 
below. It was the Federal band playing “ Just before the | 

ttle, mother.’ The men in gray on the hill and the men in 
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blue in the valley below listened. There were tears in mal 
as the pathetic words were well remembered 

Just before the battle, mother, 

I am thinking most of you. 

I was at Franklin, on the Union side, and I saw and | | 
all from an advanced position near the center of the | 
line. I saw and heard it all—all that a soldier can see 4 
the glare, the thunderous roar, the stifling battle 
ihe yells of the victors, the agonizing groans of the wouy 
dying. I remember the scene just before the battle. | 
now, as I saw it then, a lovely valley basking in the 
glory of November sunshine. I see the little town of | 
quiet yet restless, just inside the circle of the Fed 
These lines extended from river to river. There were ; 


woodland in the rich foliage of the autumn leaves, j; B 
gold, and green, tinged with the early frosts to elad 
glorify their fall. 
I was speaking of Gen. Hood, the commanding gene, 
sat on his horse under the linden tree taking a surv: 


Suddenly he closed his field glass, wh 
horse, and rode back to Gen. Stewart with the comma: 
eral, we will charge the Federal line in front.” Stewart 
his corps on the right. Gen. Cheatham formed his cor 
left, and on the extreme right, on the Harpeth River, 1 

Forrest's cavalry. A cannon on the ridge sounded t 

the charge. With bayonets fixed the heavy columns, “4 

marched with a steady and even tread down the slo 
fiercest and bloodiest battle of the centuries was on. | 


Federal lines. 


| beeause it is a fact that more men were lost in that bat 
| portion to the number of troops engaged than in any | 


was ever fought on either continent. Hood’s losses 
per cent. 

In 1874 a southern soldier, who was in that batth 
Gen, Cleburne, wrote a valuable article on this marvel 


in the Southern Magazine, then edited by Gen. Basil 
Louisville. I quote a paragraph: 
The hottest part of the line was a black-locust thick 


Pike. 

This is correct. I was at that part of the line. 1 
tinct recollection of that locust thicket, and I can se 
saw then, that waving line of shining bayonets as it rus! 
works with that defiant rebel yell, and the mad and 1 
conflict that followed. My horse, Firefly, a coal bi: 
had ridden in many fierce conflicts from Rocky Face to 
was shot. He fell with a deadening thud. I never 
many bullets pierced his quivering body. But IL was 
spry then and was at the front to witness the culnil 
| Applause. ] 

On the left of my commiund the 
this is something historical, 


right of the Columbia 





lederal lines gav: 
on which historians hav« 
the Count de Paris; Goy, Cox, 
of Mississippi; Gen. Basil Duke; and Joh: 
of Tennessee, have written conflicting accoul 
to clear that up. On the left of my command 
way. Gen. Cleburne was abreast 
He fell just at the left of my brigade. A 
al line of battle a gra 
a chestnut horse rode diagonally across the front o1 
ing column. ‘The horse went down within 50 yar 
The rider arose, waved his sword, and 
foot to the ramparts; then his brave form 
against the Federal line, pierced with mi 

Was swept back under a terrific fire 
one-half either killed wounded. This wis ! 
Cleburne. |Applause.] 

A few yards on the Confederate right Gen. Georg: 
Tennessee, who was also abreast of the charging 
under the fresh earth of the breastworks. He wa 
and captured, as he refused to fall back. Near this s} 

John Adams also fell, He stood upon the parapet 

fatally shot, his horse falling across the breastworks 

friend, Gen. Jack Casement, of Ohio, was commanding 
brigade where Gen. Adams fell. Deeply touched 
splendid courage, Gen, Casement had cotton brought 

old ginhouse and placed under the dying soldier's head 

are brave a man to die,” said Casement, “and | I 
could save you.” [Applause.}] Gen. Carter fell 
wou_ded before reaching the Federal battle line. Gen 
reached the ditch; he stood on the bodies of the dead anc 
conimands and rallied his men. Just in front of my 11) 
ing the locust thicket, Gen. Cockrell, of Missouri, was We 
but not fatally. Not a hundred yards away lay Gen. Gl 
dead. He died leading the brave Texans to the works. 
ute more and Gen. Strahl fell, mortally wounded. Gen. Wi 
of Mississippi, afterwards United States Senator, b 
horses shot under him. I'welve Confederate general 


ol t) 


Banks, 


going 


oO} 


line. 


men on 
fell 


corps ol 


His 


or 


e W. G& 
lit 


too 






























cilled, whic 
officer of the battle line of the brigade, which I set, ! f vil . 
» the end of the strugele Mv regiment suffer ( 7. ‘ rele \\ 

! 


y list of anv re ie | é ‘ | lookes ‘ 


and men, the largest casua 
Union Army. [Applause.|] I 


nd not wounded in 10 companies. 








rs s elapsed since that battle, but I lave neve | hit het The fe beat ' 
ed in any pu address the oflicial order of Ge! ‘ ‘ slashed ; 
Moore, of the Second Brigatle, issued in camp at | ‘ round hy ive 


‘ee days after the Battle of Franklin. As my tink ori ! mt AQ hii . 
span, and over half a century has elapsed since “0 


ir order was issued, I feel I will not be accused of | he B ‘ ; | G i] 
ting a vital extract: ( 7 sener \ W - 
Extract. ] ’ t the « 
RCOND BRIGADE, SecoNp Dry HH : 1 ¢ po hig 


PWENTY-THIRD ARMY ¢ striled at furious. t] < ri 
Nashville, Tenn., December 




















( heat f An ‘ 
te i! determined charges of the cnemy we! ; : 
y met, and with a heroism unsurpassed in tl mt i » of I iH s ; 
I dvanced but to be driven ick with terri i ard, tl maimed 
need upon a line of steel. The heroic spirit whic! Peet fe ‘) 
ymmmand was forcibly illustrated by the gallant O } 
nth Regiment of Ohio Infantry (Col. SHerwoo1 ! v a“ 
e ] flank of the brigade hint le ¢ 
rried the works on their left, t ood f nd t “ 
h them, holding them in check 
( ad) ORLA | Mox ( 
f n ng ¢ } nT 
I nvocrs | fi j : re ; 
r ice | as CO ) d to wit! i ( 
er! h of over 40 battle field Isa the bray ri . 
Hare o undaunted to his death in the charge « 
ntau Gen. Harker was the idol of h idiers l ’ 
ndid Ohio soldier, Gen. MePherson, the handso { , 
al il , brought on a stretcher to the left of 
1 at House in the Battle of Atlanta, jt 
ul had departed to the unknown world. i ( 
( rhis dl ( vironments ha aia 
l er voted to invy« lve m) beloved co ( \ 
r Was possible and never will [Ap] Ist I. 
Congress votes war, I shall always be for war, b ( o 
earmmestl nd with unflagging zeal to the bit ( 
| ‘ ‘ 
( | nue in a battle I hold it is j | t 
3 ian previous war that the co rie ePcr’e \\ | 
| ‘1 ' 1-3, 
the front, Gen. Sherman was the commander na ot | a TiS rie 
Uni Army in the memorable Atlanta campaign 1 the « paic La ici] 
the brigade irmishers ie day of the lat ‘ talit 0 O10 you will find tl! : oan 
ad ti riga rmishers tl | f the Atlan . 
y <2, ISG4, and established a front skirmisl li ’ Che Confed 
Lhe ¢ ifed ite breastworks. Gen. Shermati me { rt Sid th =f net ft oO i \ 
, hd, stand hn front of tree, took out his field | brose VP. Hill, Thomas. J sO SCOT L 


lines, Just then a sharp- | J ni Poll I } f ‘ »G | ) 








CONGRESSION A 


ful student of Civil War history, for a detailed list of fatalities 
among senerals of our armies, which I ask to print with my 
remarl It should prove illuminating and interesting to all 


students of war history. 


Che list appears as an appendix.] 
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en 


that we are in the midst 
history. 


of the most momentous epoch 
But I believe the future is safe; that democracy 
our flag is safe. I believe in the great, brave, patient 
But we need no military idols to make liberty a vibrant 


[Pre 





| or democracy a vitalizing force in our national life, 
applause, the Members rising.] 
APPENDIX. 
GENERAL OFFICERS OF THE UNITED STATES ARMY KILLED 0 


\s I read history all the great generals in the past won their 
tit at the battle front. I have some firm convictions, born in | 
the school of sad experience, as to the shining attributes of a 
war hero. I ould seem, however, that I am out of tone with 
the times. But I am willing to be judged and shall not quake 
ve pti criticism. I venture the opinion that the suc- 

i cessor to such great soldiers and generals as Grant, Sherman, 
Sheridan, and Nelson A. Miles, our greatest living soldier | 
to-day, should be a general recognized everywhere as a brave 
leader, a nonexploiting patriot, and a great American. [Ap- 
plause. | 

Napoleon, the greatest conquering general of either Europe 
or Asia, had 17 horses shot under him in battlhe—the world’s 
record. His fayorite war horse was Marengo, an Arab stallion 


eaptured from 2 Mameluke chief during Napoleon’s Egyptian 


campaign. He was seven times wounded in battle; at Marengo, 
Austerlitz, Wagram, Jena, twice in the disastrous Russian 
campaign, and last at Waterloo, when he was wounded in the 
left hip. 

fhe Duke of Wellington rode his famous war horse Copen- 
havel 1 winning Waterloo. The Iron Duke was in the saddle 
riding the battle lines for 18 hours. At 4 o’clock on June 158, 
1815, the Tron Duke dismounted and held his historic interview 


with the Prussian field marshal, Blucher. 


at 


Che SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
Mr. ASHBROOK. I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- | 
man be allowed to conclude his remarks. 


he SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 


consent that his colleague be allowed to conclude his remarks. 
Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 


Mr. SHERWOOD. We have made 11 soldiers and 
ient of the United States; all generals but two, MeKinley 


Roosevelt, 


Presi 


Washington, the tirst President, our first com- 
1 general. He had four horses shot under him, always 
it the front of battles, with many bullet holes in his uniform— 
four in one battle. [Applause.] When he left Mount Vernon 
lune 30, 1775, to take command of the Continental Army at 
Mass., he took with him five horses of his own 
Afterwards he acquired by gift or purchase seven 


(eorgs Was 


nanding 


(‘ambridge, 


breeding. 


other war horses. When Gen. Washington first appeared before 
he ragged Continentals at Cambridge, splendidly mounted, ne 
ode iis favorite charger, Fairfax, . 16-hands Virginia thor- 


sughbred, that both enthused the Army and the motley throng 


f Revolutionary patriots gathered there to see for the first 
\ ime the hero of the epoch. Fairfax was shot in the Battle 
y of Trenton. Blue Skin, a pure white horse presented to Gen. 


Washington by Gov. Livingston, of New Jersey, died from 
exhaustion as Washington rode the battle lines on June 28, 


1738, in the Battle of Monmouth. 

Our soldier Presidents all had solid battle records—Gen. 
Washington elected in 1788, Gen. Jackson in 1828, Gen. William | 
if. Harrison in 1840, Gen, Zachary Taylor in 1848, Gen. 
t nklin Pierce in 1852 (who was twice wounded in the Mex- 

War), Gen, U. 8S. Grant in 1868, Gen. Rutherford B. Hayes 


n IS76, Gen. James A, Garfield in 1880, Gen, Benjamin Harrison 


in I8SS, Maj. William McKinley in 1896, and Col. Theodore 
Roosevelt in 1900—all had war records—all had served in the 
attle’s front. [Applause.] 
I venture the opinion that it would have been more satisfac- 
ry to the great body of our overseas soldiers, and to all 


istice-loving and patriotic American citizens, if the Congress 

vaited for a calmer period than the present, when public 
‘verywhere in agitation and discussion, before creat- 
a war idol by national law. 


i 5s ¢ 


0 and 


ay be developed later, when the prevailing animosities 
lmed and the sunlight of an uncensored publicity il- 
nes those gory battle fields of France, that other heroes 


be seen who are entitled to share with Gen. Pershing the 
a grateful Nation, even if they did not wear stars. 
I believe that Congress should, before creating an 
that this idol is endowed with that democratic 
of fraternity; of humane comradeship; of that love of 
iy of manhood, which are the shining qualities in a vic- 
mocracy. [Applause. ] 


tes of 


use. | 


to 


yu 


if 


~ if 


4 \V 


the times are full of trouble, that a dominating ele- 

in our Government is predicting revolution and havoc, 

I know there are dun clouds deepening to crimson athwart the 
sky. I know that the map of the world has been changed, and 


generals | 


| lorsville, 


WOUNDS RECEIVED IN ACTION DURING THE CiviL War Berw} 
15, 1861, AND JuNm 1, 1865. . 
Chis list of fatalities was obtained from official records bv G 
McBride. It is valuable as an aid in the study of war hist: 
The Confederate Army lost thirty-eight brigadier generals | 
the Union Army, which was due to the poliey of Secretary 
Stanton making the ranking colonels commanders of brigades 


D. 


[This (*) indicates that the officer graduated at the Un 
Military Academy.] 
The roll of fatalities—j¢ 
Killed in action: Kight major generals, 19 brigadier 


Died of wounds: Four major generals, 15 bri 


Major generals, 
KILLED. 

Baker, Edward D., October 21, 1861. at Balls Bluff, vy: 
Berry, Hiram G., May 3, 1863, at Chanecellorsville, Va 
Kearny, Philip. September 1, 1862, at Chantilly, Va. 
* McPherson, James B., July 22, 1864, near Atlanta, G 
* Reno, Jesse L.. September 14. 1862. at South Mountai: 
* Reynolds, John F., July 1, 1863, at Gettysburg, Pa. 
* Sedgwick John, May 9. 1864, at Spottsylvania, Va. 
° Isaac I., September 1, 1862, at Chantilly, V 

DIED OF WOUNDS 
x. - September 


radier gene) 


Stevens 


* Mansfield, Joseph 
Antietam, Md 
* Richardson, I: 
Antietam, Md. 

* Strong, George C 
Wagner, S. C. 

* Whipple, Amicl W., May 7, 
Va 


18, 1862, of wo 


rael L., November 1862, of wound 


July 30, 1868, of wounds receiv 


18638, of wounds received 


Brigadier generals. 


KILLED. 
* Bayard, George D., December 14, 1862, at Fredericks) 
Bidwell, Daniel D., October 19, 1864, at Cedar Creek, \ 
sohlen, Henry, August 22, 1862, at Freemans Ford, \ 
Burnham, Hiram, September 30, 1864, at Chapins Farm, \ 
Chapin, Edward P., May 1863, at Port Hudson, La 
Farnsworth, Elon J., July 3, 1863, at Gettysburg, Pa. 
Hackleman, Pleasant A., October 8, 1862, at Corinth, M 
* Harker, Charles G., June 27, 1864, at Kenesaw Moun 
* Hlays, Alexander, May 5, 1864, at the Wilderness, Va 
Jackson, Conrad F., December 13, 1862, at Fredericks! 
Jackson, James 8., October 8, 1862, at Perryville, Ky. 
*Lyon, Nathanial, August 10, 1861, at Wilsons Creek, Mo. 
Rice, James C., May 10, 1864, at Spottsylvania, Va 
Russell, David A., September 19, 1864, at Winchester, \ 
*Sill, Joshua W., December 31, 1862, at Stone River, Ter 
Stephenson, Thomas G., May 10, 1864, at Spottsylvania, \ 
*Terrill, William R., October 8, 1862, at Perryville, K 
*Weed, Stephen H., July 2, 1863, at Gettysburg, Pa 
*Williams, Thomas, August 5, 1862, at Baton Rot 


o7 
amt, 


ige, I 


DIED OF WOUNDS. 


*Kirby, Edmund, May 28, 1863, of wounds received 
| ville, Va. : 
Kirk, Edward N., July 29, 1863, of wounds received at 


Tenn. 
Lowell, Charles R., October 20, 1864, of wounds recei\ 


| town, Va. 
Lytle, William II., September 20, 1865, of wounds recei 
mauga, Ga, , 
McCook, Daniel, July 17, 1864, of wounds received at K 





Tenn. 


tain, Ga, 

McCook, Robert I., August 6, 1862, from wounds recei 
rillas while en route to Decherd, Tenn. 

tice, Samuel A., July 6, 1864, of wounds received at Jenkin 

Rodman, Isaac I., September 30, 1862, of wounds r 
tam, Md. 

Sanders, William P., November. 19, of wounds rece 


1863, 


| ville, Tenn. 


Smyth, Thomas A., April 9, 1865, of wounds received at I 

Taylor, George W., August 31, 1862, of wounds recei 
Run, Va. 

Vincent, Strong, Juiy 7, 1863, of wounds received at Get 

Wadsworth, James 8., May 8, 1864, of wounds received at 
ness, Va. : 

Wallace, William Il. L., Aprii 10, 1862, of wounds ree 


Zook, Samuel K., July 3, 1863, of wounds received at Get 


GENERAL OFFICERS OF THE CONFEDERATE ARMY KILLED 
Wounpbs RECEIVED IN ACTION DURING THE CIVIL WAR BETW 
15, 1861, AND JUNE 1, 1865. 

[This (*) indicates that the officer graduated 

Military Academy. ] 
The roll of fatalities—S83. 
Killed in action: 1 general, 2 lieutenant generals, 3 ma): 

62 brigadier generals. : : ‘ 
Died of wounds: 1 lieutenant general, 4 major generals, 10 ‘ 

generals, 








at the U: 








General. 
KILLED. 
® Johnston, Albert Sidney, April 6, 1862, at Shiloh, Tenn. 
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Lieutenant generals. - universities, and for other purposes, io disagree to the Senate 
KILLED } amendment, and ask for a conference. 
ix i 
* Ilill, Ambrose Poweil, April 2, 1865, before Petersburg, Va. | The SPEAKER. rhe gentleman from California asks to take 
* Polk, Leonidas, June 14, 1864, at Kenesaw Mountain, Ga. from the Speaker's table a bill which the Cleric will report by 
DIED OF WOUNDS. title. 
* Jackson, Thomas Jonathan, ‘“ Stonewall Jackson, May do 156. : os Fhe Clerk read the title of the bill 
wounds received May 2, 1863, at the Battle of Chancellorsville, \ The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks to disagree to the Senate 


Vajor generals. amendment and asks for a conference. Is there objection? 


KILLED. Mr. WALSH. Reserving the right to obje ill the gentk 





ew eebent. e Si eee <> then an Winel ster, Ve i man state whether the ” pane Spe a oe a 
Walker, William H. T, Juiy 22, 1864, at Atlanta, Ga. all after the enfcting ciause ? 
DIED OF WOUNDS. j Mr. KAHN. It was. 
*Pegram, John, February 6, 1865, of wounds received at Llatchers Mr. WALSH. One amendment? 
Run, Va. er ee eee ee ee i a a taal Mr. KAHN. One amendment. 
ane th ae oe ee ee ere ee The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
* Ramseur tephen D., October 20, 1864, of wounds received at Cedar There was no objection. and the Speaker appolr Las col 
“8 oe James FE. B., May 12, 1864, of wounds received at Yellow ferees on the part of the House Mr: Kaun, Mr. McKenzir, and 
x es ee i da al ass ata ee Mr. CALDWELL! 
Brigadier gencrals ADDITIONAL COMPENSATION FOR POST? EMPLOY] CONFFI 


KILLED, 
* Adams, John, November 30, 1864, at Franklin, Tenn 
. a l, Lewis A., July 3, 1868. at Gettysburg. Pa. Mr. STELNERSON Mr. Speaker, I call up tl conf«rence 
nahby, ‘Tarae une & 1602, pear Harrisonburg, Ve report on House Joint resolution 151, to provide additional coi 
artow, "Weone is $s. July 21, 1861. at Bull Run, Va. pensation for employees of the Postal Service and making an 
Bee, Barnard E., July 2 21, 1861, at Bull Run, Va. | appropriation therefor. 
ranch, Lawrence O’B., September 17, 1862, at Antietam, M The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman from Minnesota calls up tl 


REPORT. 


Bi 
BR 
* 
] 









* Chambliss, John R., jr., August 16, 1864, at Deep Bottom, Va : ae ; - +? ‘} 
«obb, Thomas R., December 13, 1862, at Fredericksburg, Va conference report on House joint resolution 151, hieh tl Cle 
* Daniel, Junius, May 12, 1864, at Spottsylvania, Va. i will report by tith 
Dearing, James, April 6, 1865. at High Bridge, Va ifm, Onsen ! > foint r 

} ’ . ~ as a. " ( rk reg t . >of t > 1 es ition. 
* Deshler, James, September 20, 1863, at Chickamauga, G The lc a = ud he tith f the joint resolu 7 } 
Doles, Geor May 30, 1864, at Bethesda Church, Va The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman wish to have the rep 


Duncvant, John, October 1, 1864, at Vaughan Road, Va } read? 
Gar'and, Samuel, September 14, 1862, at South Mountain, Md. ; TE EYAT END C ' — ‘ as — : ‘ 
* Garnett, Rickard L., July 3, 1863, at Gettysburg, Pa. Bs Mr. STEENERSON. I think the ¢ lerk had better read bot 
* Garnett, Robert 8., July 13, 1861, at Carricks Ford, Va. } the report and the statement. They are short. 

Garrott, Isham W.. June 17, 1863, at Vicksburg, Miss. } The SPEAKER. ‘The Clerk will read the report 

rirerdey, Victor J. B., August 16, 1864, at Deep Bottom, Va ; 








Gist, States R., November 30, 1864, at Frank!in, Tenn. Phe Ch rk read the conference report and statement 
tiladden, Adley IL., September 6, 1862, at Shiloh, Tenn Liouse conferees, as follows: 
Godwin, Archibald C., September 19, 1864, at Winchester, \ i 
Gordon, James B., May 11, 1864, at Yellow Tavern, Va. | an : : , ; ‘ ‘ , : 
* Gracie, Archibald, jr., December 2. 1864, at Petersburg, \ i The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of tl 
Granbury, Hiram B., November 30, 1864, at Franklin, Tenn | two as s on the amendment of the Senate to the joint resolu 
Green, Martin E., a 27. 1863, at Vicksburg, Miss | . . { , ensation far 
Green, Thomas, —_ 12, 1864, at Mansfield, La. } tion (H = Res : 151) to provide addi lonal —— aes i i 
Gregg, John, OctoSer 7, 1864, at Darbytown Roa:l, Va | ployees of the Postal Service and making appropriations ther 
Hoan eae: December 13, 1862, at Fredericksburg, Va for having met, after full and free conference have agreed to 
tlanson, Roger W., Decembe;i 50, 1862, at Stone River, Ten! ’ lo .. ; 

, , ’ Sear POG en ‘ t¢ “PC nen ( : *s ( ve uses 
Hatton, Robert, June 1, 1862, at Fair Oaks, Va. | recommend and do recommend to their respecti Ilo 

Helm, Benjamin H., September 20, 1863, at Chickan ,G | follows: 

lfenkins, Albert G., May 9, 1864, at Cloyd’s Mountain (or f: W. Va i That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend 
le e “ 4 . e . > vr ress re ss 7 . 
Jenkins, Micah M.. May 6, 1864, at the Wilderness. Va ment of the Senate and agree to the same with n mendme 


* Jones, John M., May 10, 1884. at Spottsylvania, Va 

* Jones, William E., June 5, 1864, at Piedmont. Va. 

Kelley, John H., August 20, 1864, near Franklin, Tenn 

* Little, Lewis Henry, September 19, 1862, at Iuka, Miss. 

* McCulloch, Benjamin, Mareh 7, 1862, at Pea Ridge, Ark. 

McCulloch, Benjamin, May 7, 1862, at Elk Horn, Ky. 

* McIntosh, James M., May 7, 1862, at Pea Ridge, Ark. 

Marshall, John, June 27. 1862, at Gaines Mill, Va 

Morgan, John II., September 4, 1864, at Greenville, Tenn. 

* Mouton, J. J. Alfred, April &, 1864, at Mansfield, La. 

Paxton, Elisha F., May 3, 1863, at Chancellorsville, Va. 
‘ogram, John, February 5, 1865, at Hatcher’s Run, Va. 
Perrin, Abner M., May 12, 1864, at Spottsylvania, Va 

Rains, James E., December 31, 1862, at Stone River, Ten: 

* Randal, Horace, April 30, 1864, at Jenkins Ferry, Ark 
Sanders. . ‘ ‘ enat 2 Rt ‘ le ) cs «Meee us j j i 

: rey. Williams Be,” Apeit' 30, 1ben at setae Ferty Ark. | keepers, printers, mechanics, skilled laborers, watchmen, mes- 

ith, Preston, September 20, 1865, at Chickamauga, Ga. sengers, laborers, and other employees of offices of the first and 

Starke, William E., September 17, 1862, at Antietam, Md. second class; letter carriers in the City Delivery Service; em 

Ste 3 ‘ oO » & . ‘ « te ‘ i . an De 

sti ih, ( ae ae Neveu 230. ses at Frankiin. ‘Tenn ployees in Government-own ad a utomobile Serv ice; Supervisory 
ferrill, James B., May 30, 1864, at Bethesda Church, Va officials, inspectors, railway postal clerks, including substitutes 
Tilghman, Lloyd, May 16, 1863, at Champion Hills, Mis superintendents, requisition fillers, packers, and laborers; the 


as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the Senate amend 
ment insert the following: 

That because of the unusual conditions which now exist, the 
compensation provided for in the act entitled ‘An act making ap 
propriations for the Post Office Department for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1920, approved February 28, 1919, the fallowi: 
classes of employees shall be increased as follows for such 
year only: 

“(a) Postmasters at offices of the third class; assistant post 
masters and clerks, including clerks at division heac 














ju irters 


of post-ollice inspectors, special clerks, finance clerks, book 













Tracy, Edward L., May 1, 1863, at Port Gibson, Miss : ire rer +} ' tat 
yler, hen @ April’ 16 1865, at West Point, Ga |} agent in charge, clerks, and messengers at the United State 
Willis, Edward, May 31, 1864, at Mechanicsville, Va. Stamped Envelope Agency, Dayton, Ohio; and employees of th 


* Winder, Charles $., August 9, 1862, at Cedar Run, Va. 


‘ : mail equipment shop who receive compensition at the rate p 
licoffer, Velix K., January 19, 1862, at Mill Springs, Ky i . : 


annum of 


DIED OF WOUNDS. 


: ; *“(1) Not less than $1,000 nor mol han $1,200, to 
derson, George L., October 16, 1862, of wounds received t An l oO 
im, Md. creased $200. 
Lenton, Samuel, July 29, 1864, of wounds received at Atlanta, Ga. | (2) More than $1,200 and not more than $1,600, ft 


Carter, John C., November 30, 1864, at Franklin, Tenn, 


; creased $150 
trladden, Adley IL, April 11, 1862, of wounds received at Shiloh, Tenn, reased 4100. 


Griffith, Richard, June 20, 1862, of wounds received at Savage Sta “¢3) More thi h $1.600 and not more tha SY On) 
ym, Va. i ereased $125 
\ ‘tera Md James J., July 17, 1868, of wounds received at Falling “(4) More than $2,000 and not mor »2, 000, 
Vaters, } 
Posey, Carnot, November 13. 1863, of wounds received at Getty ereased $100. 
rg, Pa “ Provided, That no third-class post 


Semmes, Paul J., July 10, 1863. of wounds received at Gettysburg, Pa } eo . , 
: July : , of , ‘ ttysburg, Pa. an $2,000 per annum. 
,,plack, George W. Y., March 8, 1862, of wounds received at Pea “~~ " ; ' . = he village delive I had othe 
Ridge, Ark (b) Carriers in the village delivery st ‘ ( ! 
Stafford, Le Roy A., May 11, 1864, of wounds received at the jlovees paid from lump-sum appropriations, receiving co 
Vilderne Va : h a ] 


| sation at the rate of less than $1,000 per annum, to be ine: e 
LOAN OF MACHINE TOOLS, ETC., TO SCHOOLS. 20 per centum of their present compensation 
Mr. KAHN, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take “(c) Rural letter carriers on daily rout , 


from the Speaker's table the bill (H. R. 8143) to provide for | carriers on two triweekly routes whose routes 
—— r educational facilities by requiring the War Department ‘*(1) Eleven miles or less in length, to be increase 

) loan certain machine tools and scientifie instruments not in (2) Over 11-miles and under 20 miles in length, to 
ise for Government purposes to trade and technical schools and ereased $100, 


’ 








<= 


ma 
nen 
ae 

= @ 














! 24 miles i neth, to be in- 
a et 
( n length, to b eused S200 
rs on triweekly routes of 
! ngth, to be increased $37 
( er 20 mil in length, to be in 
ai) 
Pwe 1 1 length, to be i 
if tl »] mcr sf S100 
{ fourth class to be increased 
t of their present compensation 
nd auxiliary clerks at fi and 
and bstitute, temporary, 1 aux 
the City Delivery Service, shall receive 
{ the remainde if the f l 
U0 Oo their preset comp l 
2 } l } ‘ io ) 
i ] rmned ‘ ( | 
eniplover he Postal S i i 
f this nd be effective ol 
{ Sucil sequen ( I wh hh ul h offic I 
( ed the Postal Servic Provided, Ch as to 
- Aux ry employees, and employees 
mp-s appropriat the increas shall be eff 
{ te of the passage of this t: And 
t} none o | increases provided herei 
omicel had @l ployees who |] hay received 
se int r compensation of more than $3800 per annum 
cal year 
That no post office shall be advanced to the next 
res of th eas in compensation of 
‘ provided 
r'} ord to provide for the increase com 
f li d, so much as is necessary is hereby 
mone in the Treasury not otherwi 
lement the amounts appropriated for the 
S of ployees herein mentioned, in the ac 
| ‘An act making appropriations for the service of the 
On Ty I t for the fiscal vear ending June 30, 
| ly? . oS. 1919 
( nie 
H, Sri NERSON, 
Martin B. MAI 
W. W. GRIEST, 
JouN A. Moon, 
Cros. M. BE tt, 
Vanagei n the part of the ITou 
Cuas. E. TOWNSEND, 
i HOMAS STERLID 
ds BO. 8 iX HEAD, 
rt of the House at the conference on 
of the Hou to the amendment of the Senate 
! ion (H. J. Res. 151) entitied “ Joint resolu- 
| 1 compensation for employees of the 
S i 1 ing an appropriation therefor,’ submit 
‘ n statement in explanation of the effect of 
t i ) he onferees as to said amendinent: 
( mendment struck o all of the original. solu- 
| st nd inserted new matter; en- 
f ry included the same employees as 
ution, and i i\ddition thereto 
! (Government-owned automobile 
clerks, the assistant agent and 
Dp i oa Daytoi Ohio, and employe S 
‘he House made a flat increase 
n mendment divided the employee 
OUU or less eee who. were in- 
S24 md, those receiving $1,100 or $1,200, who were 
ihose receiving $1,300, $1,400, $1,500, or 
e reased $150, the same increase as provided 
ose re eiving $1,700 to $2.500, who were 
) red ! the House figure by $50; and those 
og 82,500 per annum, who receive no increase. 
e |} om its disagreement to the $240 increase 
end making an increase of $200 to employees 
1,000, 81,100, and $1,200. The Senate agreed to the 
provisio { $150 imerease as to employees of $1,300, 
10, $1,500 | $1,600. As to employees receiving more than 
OO al n $2,000, the House aecepted the $125 
pro] : senate, and like the House ae- 
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OCTOBER 24. 


‘iving more than 
by the Senate. 
other employees paid 


‘iving compensation of less 


ise 


incres Lor 


» than $2,500, pre 


cepted S100 
and not mo. 

V1 ee delivery carriers and 
7 


1uiIMp-sun 


employees rece 82,000 


ye sed 


ut of 
than 


Ons rece 


appropriat 


51,000 per annum are given 20 per cent increase, instead of the 
$150 provided in the House bill. 
Rural carriers on routes 11 miles or less in length under the 


con sed $75; on routes over 
routes of 


24 miles 


1] 
20 miles 
and over, 


increas 
miles, $100 increase 
$150 increase: on 


asure are to be 


2) 


fere hce 
miles and 


and under 


under 
24 


; on 


niles, routes 


$200 increase; and carriers on triweekly routes are increased 
one-half of these amounts. This is an increase on all rout 
of 241 and over of $50. 

ourth-class postmasters, who under the House bill were 


increased lo per cent under the present 


compensation of substitute, and auxiliar 


emporary, 


cler!] earriers was increased from 40 cents to 60 cents 
101 House bill and remains so in the present measure, 

I 2 of the Senate amendment the increases were 
Inade retroactive, so as to take effect as of July 1, 1919. 


a to in Col 


1ference this provision is modified by a provi 
substit clerks at firs 


3 ute, temporary, and auwiliary 
second cla post offices, and substitute, temporary, 
iry letter carriers in the City Delivery Service, and oth 
vees paid from lump-sum appropriations, the increas 


be effective from and after the date of the passage of t! 
act here is also a further proviso that none of the increas 
provided for shall be applicable to officers or employees wh 
have received an increase in their compensation of more tha 
$500 during the current fiscal year. 

Sectiol > provides that no nos office shall be advanced 
the next higher class as a result of increases in compensat 
to postmasters herein provided fo 

s ! makes the appropriation required t neet 


H. STEENFRSON, 
Martin B. MAvppE 
W. W. GRIEsST, 
JouHn A. Moon, 
THos. M. Breui 

the part 


of the ii 


Va iMMders 


Mr. ie NERSON. Mr. Speaker, I think this report : 


stateme clude everything that needs to be said. I want 
add, however, that the bill as passed by the House, giving 
increas of 8150 to each employee, was estimated to Ca! 
about $40,000,000. I stated in my report, I[ believe, that 


uld be 





$38,000,000. ‘The Senate proposit 
over $41,000,000. The conferes 
succeeded in reduce) 


about 
ated to carry a little 
after considering these two propositions, 


thought it wo 


was estin 


the amount required for these increases by a considerable sui 
that the present bill as recommended by the conferees 
ries, it is estimated, only about $35,500,000. 
Mr — sANTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
Ir, STEENERSON. Yes. 
Mr. BLANTON: I notice that the House provision wit! 


the Senat 
increase 
where the ofl 
not used for 

1) 


ard to 


by 
cent 


dee postmasters: was changed 
roposing, in addition to the per 
fourth-class postm that 
separate, distinct building 
such fourth-class master should be all 
to pay for rent, light, and fuel; in other wo! 
to cover _ light, and fuel for a building u 
purpose than post-office business, 


st sters, 





situated in a 
] rpose, posi 
$50 a quarter 

$12.50 a month 


ity . 
LII©@ tT 


Mr. RUCKER. Will he gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON, In just a moment. 

Mr. RUCKER. The gentleman’ atement is not qui 

Mr. BLANTON, TI notice that the conferees have take! 
provision out of the a Why was that done? 

Mr. RUCKER. Before the gentleman from Minnesota ‘ 

vers the question, will he yield to me for one moment? 


Mr. Yes; ntleman fr 


our, 


STEENERSON, I yield to the ge 


in from Tex is slightly in 
on the House bill in the Senate pro- 


room or 


Mr. RUCKER. The gentiem: 
error. ae amendment put 
vided that in all cases where the post office is kept in a 
building “ which no other business is conducted, reasonable 
sum shall be allowed for rent, light, and fuel. 
Mr. BLANTON. Not to exeeed SiO a quarter, 
Mr. RUCKER. Yes. 
Mr. BLANTON. Well, that is p 

eding $12.50 a month, and it 


was rot 
that ws little eould allow 


as 


ractically the same thing; it 
occurred to me that 
a postmaster 101 


exc 


- . ‘ reer ‘ 
iS as us Congress 








¢) 


e 


iv 


~_- 





furnishing a separate building, which could not be used for any- 
ihing else, and even that little stipend was taken away by the 
conferees, as shown by the conference report. 

Vin. STEENERSON. I will say that the conferees went cai 
fully over that proposition, and they conciuded it would be 
practically impossible to administer the provision referred to, 
and besides, the fourth-class pestmasters are well taken care 
of already. 

Mr. BLANTON 


to another case? 


Will the gentleman let me eall his attention 
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Mir. STEENERSON,. T am trying to answer the gentleman s 
question. The postmasters of the fourth class are now recei 
ing—those that receive $75 a quarter, or S300 a vear, are by 
law given the first 100 per cent of that amount; that is, they 
are getting it all. The last appropriation bill gave them 20 
per cent in addition. So that fourth-class postmasters who | 


receive $300 a year get S60 more than the total receipts of the 


oflice In addition to that we have now increased the allow- 

nee 15 per cent. So that the conferees thought there should 
ie further increase by allowance for rent in these small + 

oftices which are mostly in residences. I, perhaps, have as many 


naunv district as has the gentleman from Texas. Some receive, 
perhaps, $20 a quarter in revenue. They are kept in the man’s 
house. Of course, if they had an inducement like this they 

ld easily put a lean-to on the house and get up to $50 addi- 





tional for that. 
Mr. BLANTON. There is a more serious case which I wish 
to call the gentleman’s attention to for a moment 
Ar. STIIENERSON. The fact is the conferees agreed that 
iat Wise to give them this allowance. 
MI BLANTON. Will the gentleman let me Call attention 
te very serious case that has occurred in my district? A 
office there which less than a year azo had about 400 
people or less, to-day, by reason of large oil wells which have 
(dl ped there, now has population of about 25,000 people 
Ni 


\} STEENERSON, I decline to yield further. That is 
of in another appropriation in an item for unusual 


The gentleman can get the allowance now from the 


‘ure 
onditions Ne 
( iriment 

Mr. BLANTON, 
0 remedy whatever. 
Vir. SPEENERSON. There is an appropriation for unusual 
( litions, and that 1 case of that kind. 1 should be very 
if large oil wells developed in my district. 
r. BLANTON. Will the gentleman give me two minutes to 
attention to something he does not know about? 


Sut the department says that this man has 


is 


Mr. STEISNERSON, Yes. 

ir. BLANTON. The department told me that they had 

led the attention of the Post Office Committee to the fact 
that the present law and regulations for pustmasters required 


this postmaster, until recently of the fourth class, should 
nue to work in a town of 25,000 inhabitants for $1,000 a 
i whole year and until the year expired before they 
increase his salary a single cent 
is something the Post Office Committee does not seem 
and the gentleman does not seem to realize the fact 
ihe department has compelled that postmaster to work a 
» year in a town of 25,000 people, to furnish service to that 
Whole population, at a salary of only $1,000, and that postmas- 
ers have resigned three different times. They have had three 
erent men in charge and can not get a man now to take the 


iLloOn. 


it 
bhalh 


l v 
j 


Mr. STEENERSON. In reply to the gentleman, the gentle- | 
seems to know about this extraordinary case, but takes no 
of the good fortune to have oil wells developed—— 

Mr. BLANTON, sut it is not the good fortune of the pdst- 

who has to run a first-class post office a whole year for 
) salary. 

Mi. STEENERSON. Will the gentleman let me have a min- 
It is not every lecality that has the good fortune to have 
well. We did not know anything about that. We went 
assumption that every locality in the United States had 

rn 


meressman, and if he had a grievance like this he should 
before the committee and present his case. The gentle- 
from Texas has never appeared before the Post Office Com- 


‘it. BLANTON. I have worn out three pairs of shoes going 
‘o the department about it, and Mr. Elsworth advised me that 
he had requested such emergency authorization from your com- 
mittee, 

Mr. MOON, Will the gentleman from Minnesota yield? 

Mr. STEENERSON. I will. 

Mr. MOON. I ask the gentlenian to yield in order to ask the 
tleman from Texas what are the receipis of that office? 


Je} 











Mr. BLANTON. The receipts show for the hast « 1 
it is a first-class office, and the postmaster is how y 
salary of only $1,000 a year to handle this ma for 25,00 


people, and there is no law to give him more. 
Mr. MOON. It | 


vill first-c 


ripe! into a ass ofhes 
ret the salary 

Mr. BLANTON Maybe he will get it if he es lon u 

Mr. MADDEN, Will the gentleman from Minnesot: 

Mr. STEENERSON. Certainly. 

Mr. MADDEN, The gentleman from Texas kneé ver 
that the talk he is making has no place in this bill and tl 
condition he speaks of can not be remedied in this repor 

Mr. BLANTON, The Post Office Deparime old me tha 
had called the attention of the committee to this emergen 
asked for an increased appropriation, and the committee wo 
not give it to them 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not think entlemar Hi 
tucts 

Mr. BLANTON. lt is a fact, the Post Offi Depart 
me, and if | am not mistaken the gentleman « hare 
present, 

Mr. MADDEN. The Post Office Department already 
the appropriation it needs for these emergency ¢: 

Mr. STEENERSON. Now, Mr. Speaker, | decline to viel 
further. The House included, as we believe, all ilovees j 
the Postal Service who are entitled to consideration. bu 
reflection we agreed with the Senate to add the employe 
the Government automobile service, substitute clerks ssi 
agents and clerks at the postal stamp ageney, Dayton, O 
and the employees of the mail-equipment shop. AIL of 
employees were not included in the House bill; for one 1 
they are luinp-sum employees, paid a salary fixed by the dejini 
ment, and not by Congress, but we agreed and they are includes 


in this bill. 

As I said, the conference measure here recommended 
|} duced the appropriation required to make these increases, and 
we have estimated the amount at $35,500,000 We hay 
ereased those who are paid the smallest salaries the mos 
Those receiving $1,000 and $1,100 and $1,200 have been ji 





creased by $200 instead of $150, as proposed by the House bil! 


All those receiving more than $1,200 and up to $1,600 unde 
this bill will receive $150, the same as carried in the bill as i 
passed the House. Those who receive more than $1,600 and u 
to $2,000 are given $125 inerease, and those receiving hbetwe 
$2,000 and up to $2,500, $100 increase. All of those above S2.500 
are omitted from the bill. 

I want to say a word about that omission The conferees 


yielded to the Senate on that point, because it was contended 


that this is an emergency measure, and that we should not ir 


clude those whose salaries were as high as $2,500 and more 
hecause it could not be claimed that it was necessary to it 
erease their compensation on account of the cost of living I 


want to say, however, that there is no class of employees tha 
has borne the heavy strain of recent times in the Postal Servic 


more worthily or well than the supervisory employees. T! 
testimony before the Joint Commission to Investigate Postal S 
aries has been that the eligible lists in all of the large eiti: 
have been exhausted, that they have been compelled to take ii 
substitute, temporary, and auxiliary carriers and clerks, l 
out any examination by the Civil Service Commission Neces 
sarily they have brought in thousands of men who er 
hardly prepared for this skilled service, and the burden of 
training and putting them in shape to do eflicient work | 


Howev: r, 
l SAY, Wwe 


fallen upon the supervisory officials. 
complaint that, and, a 


they have m: 


about S vielded to 


ho l 

Senate provision in that regard. These increases are simp 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920. A those employes 
who are on the statutory roll, whose compensation has he 
fixed by Congress, it is retroactive to the Ist day of July. 


as to all those paid out of the lump-sum appropriations, whos 


compensation is determined in the discretion of the departimer 
the compensation is not retroactive. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Speaker, will the gen 

Mr. STEENERSON, Yes. 

Mr. RUCKER. The gentleman is 
paid out of a lump sum? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Yes. 

Mr. RUCKER. Like the village delive 

Mr. STEENERSON. Yes. 

Mr. RUCKER. Receiving a compensati f 
than $1,000 per annum® 

Mr. STEENERSON. Yes. 

Mr. RUCKER. To be inereased 20 pei { 

Mr. STEENERSON. Yes. 

Mr. RUCKER. As TI recall, th iawe «le 
} Who are paid less than $1,000 ; ear have ad é come 
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‘ | to then What I want to | ought to be the same as for the olner man, as in Cities there is 
20 | nerease computed upon the | no discrimination against a man who traverses the route of a ci 
) zethel ij ecarrier of 12 blocks and a man who traverses 30 or 40 block 
| ERSON, Ol . ording to the bill reported Mr. STEENERSON. We contend that we have adjusted 
addit to the compensation | fairly for the amount of service they perform, and the gentleman 
iving [ thins, upon reflection will agree with us 
UCKER I ! present it in th way: A village | So many questions have been asked me recently abou 
rl S6O < alary and $10 a month compensation of postal employees and postmasters that I 
l pu vd upon the $60 or | thought it useful to compile the information in a series of st 
the S70 mer and tables, which I will insert in the Recorp. 
S'TEENERSON \ wer in this way: I have her Iirst, there is a statement showing the number of empl 
al circular « ie department with reference to village Next, a statement in regard to third-class postmasters and th 
iy that the inual salary of the carriers | compensation and allowances; then fourth-class postma 
ent fise r—that is, the village carriers—will nd their compensation, with illustrations. Then there 
WV alary is $600, with a 20 per increase, | memorandum from the Tirst Assistant Postmaster Ge 
63 nd year, where it is $690, with | showing a computation by the department of the increased 
4) per e: , it l amoul to S828: and the third | to the service of the increases provided for in the confer 
is0 O per ¢ increase, it makes $986 | bill and a recapitulation thereof. Then follows a memoran 
al { \ Flere is what it wil showing the number of officials and employees who are n 
Le he « f e bill. Ist t what the gentlemal nts? |} cluded in the bill, whose salaries exceed $2,500 per 
RUCKER I ihe last salary which is mentioned, | Then there are the official rules of the department coverii 
h been in ithe service for three years, | compensation of village delivery carriers; then a comput 
\ } } OnUS nerease is $936. Will the | of the proposed increases of these village delivery ca 
rs bill eomputed on the $936 or on | Then follows a computation of the amount of the i) 
STSO under the plan first proposed by the Senate. 
STEENEI \ it ba on the total compensation. From an examination of the department figures in the ab 
RUCKER On tl SO36* statements it will be noted that the increases provided for i: 
STEENERSON \ d IT have here a computation | conference measure amount to $35,698,400, as against $41,528 
Cs es each as it will be under the conference | under the first proposition of the Senate, a saving of n 
ee SU56, 20 per cent increase, $1,125.20. S6,000, 000, . 
RUCHKI Phat answers the question. ahi ; Approy 
a ara 7 Petal num of employees in the Postal Servi Bt 
STE! RSON. I might say further to the gentleman | Number of employees included in the conference measure, in- 
f tatiol he will notice in the bill, that no cluding substitute clerks and carriers - -- 1s 
ll be incre: lif he has already received a godpere. “haa 
eo OO ¢ in the year; but I do not think tha Of this remainder of postal employees, there are: 
to vil delivery carriers I“irst-class postmasters oR seas 
RIGGS Mr. Sneal centlemai ani Second-class postmasters a —— 
STEENEI ON vi r e oth rs are py rsons employed by third and fourth class 
postmasters, but of whom the department has no record, and 
ir. BRIG‘ ‘ Peidi NOt th ( g I li as j passed e Ho ‘ ontractors, etc.) 
‘ { ht $150 ine the salaries of {] Phe number of persons employed in the Postal Service wh 
See , aid from-lump-sum appropriations is- me abies ( 
oat aii , 5 fhe number of statutory employees is See Else a 4 
STEEN RSON, . UK : ’ : PHIRD-CLASS POSTMASTERS, 
BRIGGS V\ he re son for the committee ‘ ulting The present compensation of third-class postmasters is « 
: s z whe ay ne ae _ pater in the ee - ne 5 | mined under section 270 of the Postal Laws and Regula 
a \. ADC TEReCt os that there are wwe classe >| being from $1,000 per annum, where the gross receipt 
*. Phere are carriers who have a standard route | ¢1.900 and not exceeding $2,100, increasing in even hundre: 
t il there are carrier who have al route ot a less dollars up to where the STross receipts are 87.000 and not 
coos ’ Phe : Lutory Compensation of all the Be car- ceeding $8,000, the salary in such case being $1,900. 
ave less { 4 miles is graded down in the original In addition to this compensation, the third-class posti 
IS mt if a man has only 11 miles, he is paid | are allowed 38 cents each for the issuance of money 01 
so , ; ne — ine had <8. there ” another ind there are several other minor allowances for the pet 
of carriers that Carry only triweekly, and, of course, it | ance of extra duties, and in addition to this there is an a 
ire erage a man the same who did that as one | ance to cover the cost of clerical service based on the sala 
Mr, J RIGGS I the House in its action on this the AMEE IE as follows : 
. : =r « l’ostmaster’s salary All 
straight, horizontal increase of $150? $1,000, $1,100, $1,200__ . wish 
Ir, STEENERS That is true; but the conferees agreed $1,300, $1,400, $1,500 ----- - - - 
/ $1,600, $1,700__ sng — . ‘ 
BRIGG not due to the fact that the high cost Bh gg ted-crrggemneeae vieneathenemeinen af 
/ 6s hat increase thev thought was justi- | Che clerk-hire allowances above, contained in the act 
; 1 the necessities which fell on these rural | proved February 28, 1919, are 50 per cent higher than 
mall amounts they receive under exist- | Previous allowances; and also that act provides for assisti 
| postmasters to be paid a maximum salary of $900 in offices + 
STEENERSO? The reason was because of the rise in th third class, where the postmasters’ salaries are $1,500 « 
livis and in addition to that was the extraordinary 1,900 — — Note: Such assistant postinasters _ ied 
of maintenance of equipment of rural ¢ar- | ably included in the class of lump-sum employees w ho are 
B la be fair to give the same increase. The | Tecelve So POT RSS SENT ONaS, Chere is a lump-sum appropr! 
s 12 miles should not have the same as a man | “! $600,000 for their basic pay. 
I 4 mile nd should not have the same increase, so FOURTH-CLASS POSTMASTERS 
Fes e thought was equitable and just. Postinasters of the fourth class embrace all those \ 
\l BRIGGS { condition, of course, obtains in a great | aunual compensation, exclusive of their commissions on 
1 vy « : here roads are not frequently good, orders, amounts to less than $1,000. 
uen takes longer to go 12 miles than it does to go | Their compensation is fixed upon the basis of the wh 
2 ti in many parts where the roads are very diffi- | the box rents collected and commissions upon canceled posta 
1} t es aA Lr’ deal of time and effort to get over | due stamps and on postage stamps stamped envelopes, posti 
t] mail And in other cases where the | ecards canceled, on matter actually mailed at their offices, 
h better the person makes, perhaps, even | on amounts received from waste paper, dead newspa” 
s er time, and yet he gets much more it printed matter, and twine sold. 
iference report. ; By the act of March 3, 1883 (22 Stat. L., 602), this c 
Mr. STEI IN. As a matter of public policy I do not | pensation was fixed at 100 per cent of the first $50 or less per 
e U1 = Government has ever undertaken to | quarter, 60 per cent of the next S100 per quarter, 50 per cel 
al poor 1 Is, but we treat them alike | of the next $200 per quarter, and 40 per cent of the balance for 
pay them tl e, | that quarter. 
fr. BRIGGS I { am speaking about the fact that if a | sy the act of July 2, 1918, this was changed, as follows ; 
s til s all tal not on a2 mileage basis, but if his time | 100 per cent of the first $80 or less per quarter (the other per- 
is ken up in ¢a he mails, the increase, of course, i centages remaining the same as above). 
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j 
Bv the act of Februat 28, 1919. this was again changed, as | Memorandum shor jy probable ine r 8a ‘ 0 
lows: 100 per cent Of the first 6100 or less per quarter (the Se eaeeemane e sand - f ii 
er percent: ining the same as above). Se cae ; ae as 
‘: . , . *% . | 
in addition to this the last-mentioned act provides that . 
re the compensation of a fourth-class postmaster does not i tae ‘ 
(] ner quarter for any one quarter he shall re \ 
rease of 20 per cent of the compensation alowed under ¢ ( id se 14 $1,009, $1,1 1 $1, 20 ; 
: : : 7 ! ffice 8,472 | $1.3 $1,400 1 50K nd j 
Now, the con rene wasure provicde Stor all increase . ‘. ", ! , 3 } ! 
. > . : $1 HO 
the salaries of fourth-cluss postmasters by an amount equal to 3.79) | $1.700, $1,800, $1,900 1d 
5 per cent of their present compensation, which will be 10 per $2,00)) 
meal ale . . Ree. at ‘ ae ‘ aac > | $2 109. $2,200, ¢ . $24 
f such couripensation for the pre sent or current year, ie und $2,500 
e as lump sum employees their pay incren will date from 16,7 r #10 
he date of the passage of the act, which will probably be abo 
. , ace ( <1 (xe). 31.1 i¢ hh 4 
har Mving ivr) : the for v rh 1 : i, . 1 dl,< é 
oF leay ng eight months for which they wi rer 28° 194 | $1300, $1,400, $1,500 . ne 
nerease Of lo per cent. $1.60 
ttached hereto are four ¢ anipi of increases 1) ‘ $1, 70 
f class postmaste 
Heamples of compensation of fourth-clags post 
= = > . Mf ~ é e \ 
( pt $475 100 per cent of first $100 S100 0 dye $1 $ 
100 e 
OM $1.300. $1.40 ¢ 
[7> 6Op ent of t SiO ( j $1,¢ 
LOL | 10, O4 $1.700, $1.80 s 2 2 
| $2,000 
oT 0 i ‘ ext $200 LOO. ¢ 132 | $2,100, $2,200, $2,500, $2,401 1 2 
”) nd 32 } 
a > N11 » 
iS 40 per cent of balance 1, OO oé,0l r - 
1] mpensation under existing law ; Mm. €O 
it increase from Novy 1 if 29. 40 sichimen, | en 2. 125 $! ; . 42 
f nd borer 
fotal compensation, Including present inere: 319 40 d ite Clerk ¢ ! ' eat 10 3, 700, 909 
te carriers 2,361, °O 
it $300 100 per cent of first $100 Z100. 00 Ack 1 co ) 1, 000, O« 
100 ertim i 4 
‘ nor d com- 
my GO m eent of next $100 &4 ) ensation. 
LOO 
' har } €) x 
L100 50 per cent « next $200 oo 1 I 
fotal compensation under law 210. 00 2 $1.2 : , 
increase from Nov 1 21.10 
i ‘ per i { Als l 1ding pre Rent ner 1 4 10 
I ( $ $} 1 ow 1 
S17 ’ 100 per nt « firet SLO 1 men! 
+! . Z ’ t 
0 60 pel t of next $100 00 t ! 71 $ . 
I ompensation unde xistiz iw 130. 00 $2 3 
euse i Nov. 1 1 ‘ 
: } 24, 01 
otal cor ation, including present increas 14 
t - $1,900, $1,104 id $ (x 
pts $75 100 per cent of first $100 75. 00 ors’ head $1,300, $1,400, $1,500 l 
nf increase : ywed under act of Feb. 28, 1919. where $1.60 
ation for any ene quarter does not exceed $75 1h Oo ( $1,700, $1.50 $1 4 ] 
f $2, 
| mpensation under existing law 90. O00 
nerease fro! NOV 1 Oo 100 
| ¥ 
compensation ing present r 99 Of Recul ers 29 | $1, —— 
s » United States 24 over total receipts, | na it $ ) 
rhe re 29.000 fourth-class postmasters who mp 
SLOO or ] per quarter 
‘ $1, 1 31 ‘ a 
Post OFFich DEPARTMENT, } ton, O 'y $1 
ASSISTANT PoOSTM rere G@ ERAL, ) 
Washington, October 22, f $1.71K e} ) % i 
HW . ENE x, $2," 
Committee « the Post Office and P Roads 
House of Rep entat 
. ; i 
fr. STEPNPRSOD In accordance with ur re¢ at I m . J 
‘ ‘ vi + it > . 
erewith a memorandum prepared showil the increased st . 4 r 
ce of Hl. J. Ree, 151 as agreed to in conference ‘ va i 
re ‘ yours, 
RB « r i! ! r ; 
7. ‘ } it ( Tila r Lik 
rat A f ton y ! 
iy : istant I ’ G 2 eta ; { 3 ; 
lu 24 r . 
O er 22. 1919 
vm showing probable tncrease in salarics and comnensation 41.901 } 
mplover nder House joint re solution i51, a agreed ta in 
ence k 11 mik 
- 44) O il } ) 
r 1 238 ( 
Number Grad ' us ( é ‘ 
T ALA 
1,113 
post 12,259 | 15 per cent increase ee a $1, 522, 39 
post- 2,595 | $1,009, $1,100, and $1,200... $2 519.00 119 
4. 639 200) { ) and 5 yk , ' ; ; 
$13 ), | $1,400, $1,500, and 150 3 1 | Recapitulation of probable cost 
1,60 caaeeteall 
1, 493 $1,700, $1,200, iO i 21.900 a 125 m2 und fou ir ti ? 
Fourth-class postmast 
7, aN l 75 | Third pus ters . 
Assistant postmaster ‘ 
Dester ») | $1,909, $1,109, and $1,200 200 70,000 | Clerks, first and second class office 
1,442 | $1,399, $1,400, $1,500, and 1 216,300 | City carriers 
: $1,800. Railway Mail Service 
0 | $1,700, $1,800, $1,900, and 12 62,509 | Watchmen, Ss, and Inthe 0 
$2,900. Printers, me ind skilled ( 
$2,100, $2,200, $2,300, $2,400, 1M 600 | Substitute clerks 
nd $2,500 -| Substitute carriers 
| n 351.400 | Additional cost of overtim ny 


Empioyees, Government ‘ i t 



























a 4 "4 
6400 
( s* heads UIT I cos conics nec tet es Sealy neta 
y a ne ee 
] é \ Be RO cate tertnitetstn coe ane Mi olneeente de 
\ ' rie eaten pintiatiaasie sai ateiepeiipdliiaiaaies 
Thos vho get no increase under this measure are: 
ost-offi inspectors, at $3,000 2 * 
al A tant to Attorney General, at $6,000 
Assistant masters, first and second class, at $4,000 
perinte nts delivery, mails, money order, registry, at 
Superintendents of mails, auditors, at $3,000 : 
tant iperintendents of mails, superintendents of deliy 
peri nae f mails, at $2,700 
‘ tant super endeats of ils, cashiers, superintendents oi 
~ Sul tendents of mails, at $2,600 
A I t $3,000 scale Ghanadabbans 
VILLAGE DELIVERY SBRVICE 
Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT 
I rvH ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENER 
r F i basie entrance salary of village carriers 
rate of $600 per annum, and after one year's satisfactory service an 
ase of $90. making $690 per annum, is allowed Aft 
atis ervice, $90 additional, making $78U per annum, 








ne 530, 1920, an increase of 20 per cent is provided fo 





age carriers by the terms of an act of Congress 
\ccordingly, the annual salary of carriers during the 

is an i i! Ws 
120 ($600 and 20 per cent) to those serving the ir first 

2S ($690 and 20 per cent) to those who have comple 

§ ($789 120 per cent) to thos vho haye completed 

inne $90, above mentioned, is allowed at the 

tt the mpl tion of sé we ¢ on 








E ITOUSE, AS IN CONFEI 
Pres $720.00 Present salary 
Addittl« of S156 150. 00 Addition of 20 per « 
ot S70. OO Total 
Present iry S28. 00 Present salary 
\dditior S150 L150. OO Addition of 20 per c 
it O78. 00 Total 
O86. 00 Present salary 
s ‘) 150. 00 Addition of 20 per cent 
I il 1, O86, OO Total 
I oposition No. 1 the 20 per cent increase is $6 less. 
i proposition No, 2 the 20 per cent increase is 60 
In propos No the 20 per cent increase is 
PosT OFri i L\RTME 
! r ASSI ANT POSTMASTER GI 
We i ton, Oct 
\ ST} 
( ( f e P t Office and Post Road 
liouse of Rep esen 
\l ID \l Cy} WAN In cordance with you telephonic 
11 tant, I am transmitting herewiih statistical informatior 
to tW “Ope i plans for increasing the salark l 
| Servic 
w ‘ se 
Ai i | gi¢ t # imd 
Na rEME 
; ft of 7 ee ( is and 
¢ } If vd plar prope 
I . 
i ‘ it ad « s } tm: ! a Oe 
\ it maste = 
rst nd se iG ¢ 0 eich saat cee 
( y earriers sbdiniaiies ieanamiaite 
I s nd laborers — 
l I hani nd skilled laborers... .......- aaa 
‘ rv? I nt 
ik 
Ru ssihignniaiiaaiiateiel cl sions 
Vi 
Lad ‘ ic l ries 
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Memoranduni 





t 
RN 


Washingtoi 


. is granted. 
addition to the foregoing, during the current fiscal vear, 





| 
Hats 


Watchmen, 0 





I 1 . 
ics, and skilled la 4 | $1,265, at. 
> 


Substitutecarriers. 

Additional of , ‘ bonae 

overtime, account 

20 greater, of increased com- 
pensation. 

Requisition filler, 20 | $1,159 

la- 


Superintendent, 1; $ 


Clerks in post-office | 10 | $1,035, at 


head- 10 | $1,150, at cel aeeaaaieane 


employees 


to 873} Less than $1,000, at 








' 
—  - 


OCTOBER 2. 


SEPTEMBER 26, 1919 


howing probable cost of increasing salaries and comi 


House joini resolution 151, under plans Nos. 1 and 
, lha NS te . iite 
poscd by Sena commitltec. 


SUGGESTED BY HON, CHARLES £. TOWNSEND, CHAIRMA 


} 
Number Grade Increased} , 
Tate. 
| 
- —_— ei 
j 
‘ 49 ) 157 I = ball ere | go 


3 SOGES: $240 | 
| 1,867 | $1,160 ane $1,200 a2 200 | 
t 633 | $1,300, $1,409, $1,500, and 150 
| $1,500 

| 1,693 $1,709, $1,899, and $1,909. at 100 


137 | $1,100 and $1,200, at. ........ 


1,442 | $1,300 $1,400, $1,599, and 


$1,600, at 





934 | $1,700, $1,809, and $1.999.at.. 


| 
213 | $1,000, at. — 


ceececee i 6,100 | $1,000, at i 210 1 





} 8,066 | $1,100 and $1,200, at 200 ! 
} 28,472 | $1,300, $1,400, 150 { 
| $1,500, at. 
3,543 | $1,709, $1,809, 100 
| 
| 46,181 | 
} 
2,178 | $1,000, at ee 240 | 
4,133 | $1,100, and $1,200, at......... 200 1 


} 
1 

i 

; 28,194 | $1,300, $1,400, $1.500. and 
| } $1,600, at 


7 |} £1,700, $1,800, and $1,900, at. 





$! 
$1,100 and $1,200, at.. 7 200 ! 
{ $1,300, $1,400, $1,500, and 150 
| $1,600, at 
} 





8 004 | $1,700, $1,800, and $1,900, at 


en-| 2,125 108-006 of. ...ccvce a tet om «| 
| j 


| $1,150 





£1, sxO 


nceeune 60 cents per hour instead of 
| 40 cents 

onsése GO eents an hour instead of |........- 
| 10 cents. 


205 
150 
BO | GL SOU, OS. cccresicccccsaccece 
2%) | $1,540, at 
15 | $1,760, at 
15 | $1,980, at... 


110 


a} 
4 





j oe 

{ 1 | $1,100 and $1,200, at......... 200 
5} $1,300, $1,400, $1,500, and LOU } 

| $1,600, at. | 


1 | $1,700, $1,800, and $1,900, at 100 


0 | 11 miles or less.... duane 
1,546 | Over 11 miles, under 20 miles 
6, 236 | Over 20 miles, under 24 miles. 
34,019 | Over 24 miles.......... weeds 


11, 901 


5 | 11 miles or less.........- a 4 
144 | Over 11 miles, under 20 miles. 100 
238 | Over 20 miles, under 24 miles. 150 
726 | Ovor 24 miles. ........0+- nas 200 





———— 


1,113 
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Memorandum showing probable cost of increasing sataries avd ¢ ’ masier Genera! dlo not indi é hat the inere © y i 
ation under House joint resolution 151, unde plans Nos, 1 @ iS 17 per cent. but that the increase will he least 12 por 
oposed y Senate committee. Continued . : : 
j ie oe and possibly higher i ti course, readnees the prospective 
—— Increased deficit to where it li surely be not more than $25,000,000, and 
Nur ( i ( 
: P ale probably not so miu No on is Inere pl ased than 1 that the 
: = . pendulum is swinging vard sinaller deiicit t t firs 
hr a st -o it "00 $315 , | Seemed possible But what I was abot t¢ ! when I viel 
3 mobi erv- > | $1,300, $1,400, $1.50 i 150 SS to the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. STEENERSON] was th 
$1,000, ; : i that while I do not advoeate that the Post Office Depurt) en 
$1,700, $1,500 $1, 90U, al _ —-* | should be a profit-making institution, I have always advocated 
1. R18 1,850 | that it be made self-sustaining, as near as possible, and I thin 
~ we might well consider the fact of the impending defic 
ir. BLACK. If the gentleman has finished, I would like to | connection with some of the mands which are be 
jiscuss this proposition. upon us for postal expenditures And in this eonne¢ I \ 
Ir. STEENERSON Does the gentleman desire that I vield to make mention ¢ the agit ion 1 now von: mn tor t 
sone time; if so, how much? repeal of the zone postage | We are all rece Dp 
Mir. BLACK. About 10 minutes randa every day about that matter I receiver rked edi- 
- STEENERSON I yield the gentleman from Texa 1% | torial yesterday headed, in bold outlines, “ Repeal e infa ! 
es ZONE se law, Well, now, I conter that i} haiw 
BLACK Mr. Speaker, I think the House would naturall imply ks to collect for a servi from one 1 oO vees . 
terested in considering what relations the expenditures of | service a fair proportion of the cost of a ! nei 
st Office Department for the present fiscal vear will bear | wrong nor infamous, and I further contend that man 
stimated receipts The appropriation bill which we ow advocates a repeal of the zone postage law, in the f 
February of this year, and which is for the fiscal year | the fact that no one will contend that it anyth ay 
rried an aggregate appropriation of something more th: cost of handling such mail matter. is either selfis] ere 
00,000. fhose tigures did not include the $200,000,000 | or Is indifferent to the question of our publi 
appropriated for the building of good roads and whi cause eve ith the collection of th e eS } ( by 
has no connection with the Pest Office Department. | war-revenue law it amounted to un inereass ist of 
he adoption of the present conference report and the Ss bout So. 100), ill make ar eas S ve of out $10. 
| 1 to which it relates will undoubtedly entail an addition: 000,000, will make an ine 3 ‘ ‘ yhont £15000 00 
opriation, and does make an additional appropriation of inal inereas the fourt ‘ f about 1) 000.000 
g thing over $35,000,000, anywhere from that amount to} even with these ji ses tl ) from th class of 1 
out $88,000,000. Therefore the expenditures for the Post Office | matter ill be far shor if iving f he servic ne { 
tment for the present fiscal year will be around $440,000 No one that is halfway posts on post iffairs will conten: 
( Now, the inquiry naturally arises, or ought to arise, in th that tl Post Office Depa s self-sustainin » far 
of Members of Congress, What relation will the receipts | second-class mail matte ‘ wed, ever th t fe Nos 
Post Office Department for this fiscal year bear to the rites in full for 
mount of expenditure? In Decenrber, 1918, when we had And in the face of the c ) t} nor mnfront 
ppropriation bill for the present fiscal vear in the House, | Congress should turn a deaf ear nd 1} tur 
a speech in which, in discussing the salary increase which | deaf ear, to all of this propaganda d tation t 3 he 
1, I estimated that the total amount of the deficit for rried on ecertai re wsDpaATs nagazines fi re] 
would be $25,000,000, That prediction was made upon f the zone Stas i I predi t the ] i ‘ \ 
sis that for the last several years our increased postal | for the verv suflicier son that ht and : 
have been around 5 per cent h year. Now. if that Now, ther ' 1} sider a is 
ition of mine that the percentage increase in postal re in con! n » dis f postal matters is the « 
for the fiscal year of 1920 would be the usual average of D the transporcation of the 1 : I ca our attentio o the f 
nt over the year before had been correct, $25.000,000 or | that the rates that we are now operating on. known the s} 
would have been the deficit. not counting the basis rates, were made by Congress before the war. and the 
M4)}000 carried in this resolution, and we would have in which these rat were earried gave the railroads the 
Aa ie ona nt fiscal year. | to appeal the question to the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
~ ws 5 —s : ; and they have carried it there and it is now pending before that 
BLACK. Let me complete the statement and then I will | commission. And while I would not venture a prediction as 
[ am glad to state, however, that the present rate of in- | what that body will decide as to the merits of the question, 
postal receipts over the normal average is much higher | 7 qo savy that in the face of an increase of 24 per c n the 
he average, and since the beginning of the fiscal year the | frejont rates of the country, and of 50 per cent ‘In the passenge 
have been around 12 or 15 per cent higher than the rates. and sti i deficit in the operatic of the sportatio 
average, and I think we can safely estimate and safely stems, we can hardly expect the mail service operate 
lat they will be at least 10 percent higher for this vear | on the present basis for very lox 
bly as high as 12 per cent. And if tl is is true, then,| jhe SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Texa 
ie estimate of increase over last year’s receipts, we expired 
ive total receipts this vear of $413,000,000, and that sf, = oy x : a at \ 7 
ould leave us a deficit, a prespective deficit, of about $25,000, —_. =e : ~ ees ee ~~ anaes 
tA Now, 1 will vield to the gentleman from Illinois {Mr, | ¥°? © ee ee eee een 
{ 2 o Mr. STBENERSON, Mr speaker, he ul i ti ha I 
MADDEN. The gentleman has answered the question I mu 5 
nd Che SPEAKER. The gentleman has 23 minutes 
BLACK, I thought probably I would, and that was the Mr. STEENERSON. I yield two minutes more to the gen 
I asked to complete the statement Therefore we can man from Texas. 
{ that this year the Post Oflice Department, instead of ha Mr. BLACK. Now, if the Interstate Commerce Commiss 
plus, as has been the case during most of the years of | should grant an increase in the charges for transporting n 
: ister General Burteson’s administration, will have equal to that which has been made for transporting the freight 
if $25,000,000. Now. I am one of these— | the country, that would entail an additional expenditure 
STEENERSON. Will the gentleman yield? Postal Service of at least $15,000,000. 
Ir, BLACK, I wil Mr. STEENERSON. Will the gentleman yield 
STEENERSON. The evidence before the joint postal | Mr. BLACK. Yes; I yield. 
sion from postmasters was that in the large cities,| Mr. STEENERSON. Is the gentlema are ol uct 1 
ily New York, the receipts during the late months have | the case pending before the Interstate Commerce ¢ Nnissi 
ractically the same as they were when the letter postage not only involves the amount of pay that wil! be just under the 
cents, and they figure that the amount of that Increased | space plan but involves the whole space plan, and whethe ‘ 
-e for war purposes amounted to 17 per cent, possibly. should pay on the weight basis as the old law provided, a 
_if thelr testimony is true, then the increase during the | that involves back pay as far 1916, involving yx sw 
ist four er five months must have been about 17 per cent, which | or forty or fifty million dollars? 
would not give a deficit at all. Mr. BLACK. I am giad the gentle lene] en 
Mr. BLACK. I will state that the figures I have reviewed— | to that fact, because it 1 matter ld net l ft out 
and I reviewed them in the office of the First Assistant Post- ! of consideration in diseussing thes : 
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PERNERSON. I want to call the gentleman’s attention 

li , beca t might reduce some of the surplus we have 
heen ting of heretofore. 

Mr. BLACK. Well, Lam glad that we have had the surpluses 

nd eratulate the country on having a Postmaster General 

lieves economy and evidences his }elief by running 

ithin the limits of its receipis whenever that 

lle | reason I am discussing these matters, which 

for e moment appear irrelevant to this conference 

i s be se of the fact that we now have a commission from 

liouse and the Senate investigating the question of postal 

\ view to reporting recommendations at the De- 

Ss looking to permanent readjustments. And I 

he utmost confidence in that commission. But the reason 

calling attention to these things is that demands are 

¢ ide of that commission which, if they are acceded 

their full measure, why, even postage at 8 cents for first- 

la ma | not begin to take care of the deficit. And that 

i I might well consider these facts at this 

il 

believe that the Government should be a fair and just em- 

not an extravagant one. I believe that the increases 

) are providing in this present resolution meet the 

ire of this test, at least as a temporary measure. What 

! ission of which I have spoken will recommend in its 

eport to the Congress I do not know, but I have confidence to 

believe that it will keep in mind a well-balanced regard for 

both the Government and the employees who are to be affected. 


Applause. | 
Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Speaker, 1 yield five minutes t 
leman from Wyoming [Mr. MonpDEtr]. 

MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I do not ordinarily take up 
the House in the discussion of matters not before 
consideration, I should not do so now except for some 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr, Brack] relative 
postal sy As 2 Member of the Congress that 
for periodicals and newspapers, 
justified perhaps in referring to it as infamous, 
I \ iot a Member of the body that passed the act 

I sing my ‘lative to it, I should be 
hatically that it was infamous; and not only 
ou uit in its effect, if it should remain on the statute 

the running of the vears, harmful to a degree that we 
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y that above others 
tendency to provincialism. 
iment above all others that it is our duty to 
that of nationalism. If we do not maintain 
ir flag na homogeneous people, actuated in the main 
sentiments, holding in the main to the same views, 
nd principles, we can not maintain a free govern- 
not maintain here institutions of freedom and 
And anything that tends to make us provin- 
that has that effect, is a crime against the 
the liberties of the world, as the hope of 
rid lies in the Republic. 
RANDALL of California. 
MONDELI In a moment, 
I know of nothing, I can think of nothing, that would 
<0 harmful a in the running of the years toward 
people as the building up of provincial 
enters and circles of thought and view here, there, 
the Republi 
Mr. Speaker, w 


at it is the 


we must 
If there 


mn ‘TiS iO] 


, , ' ‘ i “¢ i t 
er tic nil iinst 


Mir Will the gentleman yield? 


n effect 


provincial 


where ry 


ill the gentleman yield for a 


MON DELL 


» standpoint o 


\nd the gentleman who views this matter 
f revenue has lost sight of the tremendously 
lamental propositions that lie at the base of it. 
high enough, make it high enough. If 
ig to have newspapers and magazines pay 
the rate is not high enough, let us raise the rate. 
id, as we would ayoid the plague, the policy under 

man in Tex receives his information, his news, gets 
largely from the immediately surrounding section, 
which a man in Wyoming has to pay an extra tax, for if 
the views of the east or west coast, a system 
which, in the course of time, we will build up in various 
of the Republic local provincial centers of idea, view, 


Is hot 
the prope thi 


hich a 
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nd fashion 

The SPEAKER 
Mir 
brhitd 
Mr. MONDELI Lim 
ation, und of 

I vield from California. 


The time of the gentleman has expired. 
INERSON, I yield two minutes more to the 
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ted local centers of sentiment, of infor- 
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Mr. RANDALL of California. Is the gentleman aware tha 
the majority of the newspapers in his own State have indor 
this law, and does he call that provincial? 

Mr. MONDELL,. Yes; I do think it provincial, and I hay 
advised them. 

Mr. RANDALL of California. The gentleman 
the National Editorial Association has indorsed it? 

Mr. MONDELL. Ido not care who has indorsed it or whe) 
the indorsement came. I know some gentlemen who run lo 
papers imagine that it is to their advantage to have a pol 
established and maintained under which local people must 1 
their papers, and can not read papers published elsewhere, 
cause they cost too much. But I can not base my views, I « 
not hold views from the viewpoint of selfish interest. And 
care not who holds to the contrary. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. I hold it is a matter of tremendously im 
tant national policy, not to be determined from the standpoint « 
individual interest—— 

Mr. BLACK, Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL (continuing). Not to be determined fron 
standpoint of revenues, but to be determined from the stan 
of the good of the American people. 

I yield to the gentleman from Texas |Mr. Brack]. 

Mr. BLACK. The gentleman, of course, knows that the 
no zone postage rate on the reading matter in the magazin 

Mr. MONDELL. Oh, no. There is a complicated sys 
under which the reading matter falls under one classific: 
and the advertisements under another. 

Mr. BLACK. Does the gentleman think that the advert 
matter is a commercial proposition or an educational one? 

Mr. MONDELL. I am rather inclined to think that 
advertising, well displayed, has an educational value; that 
the reading matter is more important, there is some yal 
@ nation-wide circulation of good advertisements—— 


is aware 1] 


Mr. MADDEN. Drawn by an artist. 

Mr. MONDELL. But that is not the proposition. By 
an additional rate on advertising it is hoped and expect 
certain gentlemen that zones will be built up in whic! 


may make money by increasing the circulation of their 

I have no quarrel with that view from their 
sonal pecuniary standpoint, but from the standpoint of 
Nation and its interests we should have a flat rate. It s! 
secure in any part of this Nation as free 
cheaply as in any other part of the Nation the journals 
inform and instruct the people of the country. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minute: 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Moon]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Speaker, I believe there is nothing 
conference report that needs very much discussion. A 
for the previous question on agreeing to the conferenc 
might very well be made now. 

But I want to suggest that I think my friend from Wyo! 
[Mr. Monpett], who has spoken on the question of the 
system, is not, to say the least of it,in accord with his bret! 
in the House on that question. [Applause on the Democt 
side.] And he is in error as to the character of the Dill 
we passed. That bill, providing for a zone system, was | 
tically passed unanimously in this House. The gentleman 1 
Wyoming voted for it. [Applause on the Democratic si 
Now he says that that was an “infamous bill,” that he 
say so if Congress had not passed it. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield 

Mr. MOON. Yes, 

Mr. MONDELL. 
zone postal law? 

Mr. MOON. It is my understanding that the gentlema 
If he did not, I will correct my statement. 


be possible to 


‘Tennessee 


Does the gentleman say that I voted 


Mr. MONDELL. That is a mistake. I opposed it, 
have always talked against it. 

Mr. MOON, Very well. I will withdraw that stal 
The gentleman did not vote on the bill, he says. Did he 


on the conference report on the bill? Did he vote on tli 
ference report in favor of that bill? 

Mr. MONDELL,. The gentleman 
knows that is pure rot. 

Mr. MOON. Oh, the gentleman can not dodge that quest 
I say he voted for the conference report on the bill. 

Mr. MONDELL. I am opposed to the zone systenr. 

Mr. MOON. ‘The gentleman has denounced a measure pass! 
by this House as “infamous,” and says that but for the fact 
that he is 2 Member of the House he would say that the bill is 
“infamous” now. Let the gentleman take the position that 


has been here long, anc 





1910. 





he wants to. If he wants to place himself in the class of infa- 
mous legislators on public questions, it is his privilege to do it. 
Rut I deny that it is his right to place the whele membership 
of this House in that class of infamy. [Applause on the Demo- 
eratie side. | 
But aside from that, Mr. Speaker, the objection that the gen 
uimkes to the zone system is that it is parochial; that it 
that it does not build up nationality. Mr. 
Speaker, is it parochial or provincial for a man who hauls a 
ad for a thousand miles to charge more for it than is charged 
« man who hauls the same load 1 mile? That is the issue in 
one Can this Government carry 100 tons of mail 
the continent as cheaply as it can carry it 150 miles, or 
rry it 8306 miles as cheaply as 150 miles, or GUO miles as 
heaply as 300 miles? That is the issue in this zone question. 
s compensation for service performed. The railroads charge 
Government full pay. Why should the Government of the 
ted States carry the mails for these publishers at less than 
carry them for? Why should that bounty 
ven to the publishers? There is no reason for it. There is no 
e init. Take, for example, a certain publication: This Gov- 
1ent pays $49,000 a year for its transportation and receives 
venue from it less than $5,000. Is the gentleman willing 
appropriate $44,000 for them from his Government? 
Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 


tlemanh 


is prov incial ; 


system. 


CTOSS 


ailroads be 


Mr. MOON. Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman is a member of the Commit- 
tee on the Post Office and Post Roads. Why does he not raise 

e flat rate on these publications? 
Mr. MOON. The flat rate is not the proper thing to raise 
these publications. The zone rate is the scientific way of 
it, and to say that the zone rate is evidence of pro- 
lism as distinguished from nationalism is the purest 
Mr. Speaker, the Government of the United States a 


ago carried ever-increasing weights of this second- 

atter, 2,450,000,000 pounds, at a loss of $85,000,000 to 
Government of the United States, and that with respect 
ittions which in many instances were clearing as protits 
$100,000 to millions of dollars; and yet the gentleman from 


rrofessing to talk in the interests of the people, pro- 


speak in the interest of nationality, comes here and 
this subsidy should be continued to these publishers. 
on the Democratic side. ] 
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“ht to raise the zone rate. That is the only mistake | 
made. We ought to put it at the cost of transportation. 
ot desire to make any money on the publications, but 


nn for the policy of ever allowing a lower rate to news- 
( magazines was the supposed educational benctit 

d from the circulation of these publications. That 
fed by the zone system, so far as the reading matter is 
|, but the purely commercial feature of the proposition, 
tisements, out of which they get money and derive great 
’ the things that are taxed, and that is the thing that 

man from Wyoming proposes to protect—the com- 

of these publishers against the educational 
| the material interest of the people of this Gov- 

We can not continue this policy with justice to the 

if second-class mail matter is made to pay approxi- 

Within 20 per cent of what it costs to carry it, you may 
you may meet the oncoming deficiency in the 
Which has been spoken of and still have a surplus of 
at belongs to the people, or that by justice and right 
‘theirs by law, of more than $20,000,000 in the next 


to 


is 


terests 


2 


way from this question, which, of course, I can not 
ss in 10 minutes, I want to say in reference to the 
before the House, the conference report, that it is not 
fix accurately or scientifically the salaries of these 
It is only an emergency proposition to meet the present 
The bill that will come in later from the commis- 
the subject of salaries will be the result of a long- 
hearing upon this question. This is a measure in- 
) bridge over and give relief only temporarily. We have 
ie lowest salaried people and given them an increase of 
. As the salaries rise we have reduced the amount of 
the amounts being $150, $125, and $100 for the men 
. regular salaries. For the men working as substitutes 
iulmp-sum appropriations there has been an increase of 
-V per cent and on fourth-class postmasters about 15 per 
it. | Applause. ] 
‘ yleld back the remainder of my time. 


An SE EENERSON. Mr. Speaker, how much time have I re- 
ining? 


LVIIT 470 








The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman has four minutes remaining 

Mr. STEENERSON. rhe gentleman from Tennessee vielded 
back some time. 

The SPEAKER. He yielded back three minutes 

Mr. STEENERSON. That makes seven minutes 

The SPEAKER. That makes four minutes. The genth 
had one minute remaining. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I understand the gentleman charge 
me with five minutes. I only yielded two minutes to the 
tleman from Wyoming [|Mr. Monperr]}. I yielded five mini 
first and then two minutes. 

I yield the remainder of my time to the gentleman from Iti 


nois [Mr. MappEN]. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, the chairman.-of t 
Committee has inadvertently forgotten his promise 
minutes to me. 


"> 3: 
Post Crit 


to vield tive 
I am forced to make the point of no quorum 


Mr. MADDEN. I hope the gentleman will not do that 

Mr. BLANTON. The chairman of the Post Office Commi 
promised me five minutes, but has forgotten it 

Mr. STEENERSON. I would vield it if I had any time to 
yield. 

Mr. BLANTON. I think these promises ought to be kept 


The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman from Texas is out of order. 
Mr. BLANTON. I make the point of no quorum. 
Mr. MADDEN. If the gentleman will withdraw that point 1 


will yield to him the time that has been allotted to n 





Mr. BLANTON. All right, 1 will withdraw it. All I 
is the time that is coming to me. 

Mr. MADDEN. I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
marks on the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from isks unan 
mous consent to extend his remarks on the here obj 
tion? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I also have be promised 
five minutes, which I am not yoing to get. I ask w 1 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Mans 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp I 


there objection? 
There was no objection. 
Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, 1 


Mr. Johnson, who is chief cler} 


it long ago, 
in Mr. Koons’s office, 
office of Mr. Ellsworth, who has charge the post oilic 
service, and Mr. Ellsworth stated to me that where through i 
ceipts a fourth-class post office suddenly increased to an amour 
authorizing it to be raised to a the 


in company wi 
we Wwe 


In 


to the of 


first-class office, 


was required to continue working 


postinastel 


for a salary of $1,000 px 
annum for a whole year before his salary could be raised ! 
told him of a situation where a village of about 400 peopl 
my district had suddenly grown to a city of 25,000 people. 4 
post office there was in the hands of a man under the fou 
class status, who was being forced to hold that office with 
salary of only $1,000 a year, notwithstanding the fact that the 
receipts of the office showed that it was a first-class ollice. Mr. 
Klisworth and Mr. Johnson stated to me that under the law 
and under the regulations of the department based upon that 
law it would be necessary for that postmaster to continue to 


perform the service of a first-class oifice for 25,000 people for a 
whole year before his salary could be raised 
annum. I will ask the chairman of the committee it 
the law? I ask the distinguished gentleman from 
MaApbpDEN], the next ranking member on the committee, to 
if that is not the law. They are silent. That is a con 
that ought not to exist. Mr. Ellsworth stated to me that he had 
called the attention of our Post Office Committee to this emer 
gency; and even though he had been granted an emergen 
fund, he could not pay that postmaster one single cent out 
the emergency fund over and above his maximum of $1,000 
year for a fourth-class post office. Consequently you can har 
get a man to think of holding the office of postmaster ir 
thriving city. Postmaster after postmaster 


SL.OOO 
that 
Illinois 


above Hey 
is not 
state 


lition 


has tried it 


| resigned, and the citizens in that district to-day are stand 
in line two, three, and four hours, and seme of them are paying 
$2 to get a place up at the front of the line near the window 


in order to get their mail. The distinguished gentleman fro. 
Colorado [Mr. Harpy] stated to me a few minutes ago that t! 
very condition existed at Cripple Creek years ago, and at ot! 
places in the mining districts of Colorado. Is it possible 
this kind of an emergency has appeared in the past histor) 
this country and that this splendid, efficient Post Office (or 
mittee has not taken some steps up to this time to 
situation? 


rer 
rt 
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. ir. STEENERSON. If the gentleman will yield, I will say | ward of the parish of Washington, State of Louisiana, are hereb, 
1 that neither the Postmaster General nor anybody else sence ene and three years, respectively, from the date of appi 
i Post ti Department has ever notified the Post Office Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal! this act j 
Co ittee of the condition the gentleman speaks of. | expressly reserved. 
MM BLA irr Mr. Ellsworth stated to me that he had The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
alled on Congress repeatedly for a larger emergency fund, and | was read the third time, and passed. 
that he co ‘ld ot get it, and that several times his department On motion of Mr. Sanpers of Louisiana, a motion to r 


ad called | a te ntion to the se emergency situations without avail. 

Mr, BLAC If my colleague will yield, I think what he has 
is hal he came before the Committee on Appropriations 
The Committee on the Post Office and Post 
with deficiencies, so I am sure it has not 


in mind 
defi 
. dot Ss T 


Ro | 10 


Howevel 
with regi 


uninformed the committee may 
ird to the emergency situations 
, they can not state that they are uninformed 
ive brought it to their attention, and I hope 
iv the situation, so that the people in a city of 
OOO po tion ean get their mail without standing in line 
r, and » hours and paying $2 for a place every day 
‘ir mail Some of ituents 
have been forced to their mail 
st office 25 miles away, and to send their 
ery day. This is an emergency that could 
the country. Five years ago it was 

was in this section, and to-day in two 
yuunties in my district there are 200,000 barrels of flowing 
every day. 
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I > COI rence report 
is question was ordered 
AKER. The question now is on agreeing to the 


report 


rl SPI 

nference report wi d 
f Mr, STEENERSON, & 
» con 


report 


rree To. 
motion to reconsider 


was agreed to was 


iS ag 
the 
erence 
nN, 


Mr. STeenerson and Mr. 2 


eir remarks in the Rrecorp 


i> unanil consent 


tt 


Lh to extend 


LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE. 
LARK Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
nt that when the bridge bills about to be considered are 
the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Benson] may 
eave to address the House for 10 minutes. 

SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
consent that after the disposition of the bridge bills the 
ntler Maryland {Mr. Benson] address the House 

10 min Is there objection? 
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IRS of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, 
immediate consideration of the 
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Mr. SANDI 
consent for the 4 
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| mous consent for the present consideration of the bill S. 319 


in | 


murth- | 


lInid on |! 


sider the vote whereby the bill was passed was laid on the { 
BRIDGE ACROSS POCOMOKE RIVER, 
Mr. COADY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent fo; 
present consideration of the bill (8S. 3190) to authorize the 
struction of a bridge across the Pecomoke River, at Po: 
City, Md. 
The SPEAKER. 


MD, 


The Maryland asks w 


gentleman from 


















bridge bill. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Reserving the right to object, why sho 
be taken from the calendar at this time? 

Mr. COADY. This bill authorizes the State roads com 

| of Maryland to build this bridge. The commission has 1 
the roads on each side of the river, and they want to bi 
bridge to connect them up. The material is on the grou 
the contract has been let, and they are ready to go ahead 

Mr. WALSH. I have no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it ¢ ted, ete., That the State roads commis of tl 

Marylan s successors and assigns, be, and is h autl 
construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and app! s thé 
the Pocomoke River at a point suitable to the int s of \ 
and at or near Pocomoke City, in Worcester County, § » of M; 
in accerdance with the provisions of the act entitled * act to 
the construction of bridg over navigable waters,’ ppt 
23 906 

Sec. 2. That the righi alter, amend, or repeal this 
expressly reserved? 

The bill was ordered to read third time 
third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Coapy, a motion to reconsid 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table 

BRIDGE ACROSS RED RIVER, LA. 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous c 
the present consideration of the bill S. 3096, to au 
construction of a bridge across the Red River at 
Moncla, La. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Louisiana as 

| mous consent for the present consideration of the bill § 
Is there objection. 

Mr. WALSH. Reserving the right to object, is thé 
emergency which requires this bill to be now taken up? 

Mr. ASWELL. The county authorities are very | nt i 
their appeal to begin the erection of this bridge across the 1 
It is very important, for they want to begin the constructi 
the bridge right away. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the parish of Avoyelles, in the 

| Louisiana, be, and is hereby, authorized to construct, maintain, 
operate a bridge and approaches thereto across the Red River at a po 
suitable to the interests of navigation, at or near Moncla, in sai risi 
and State, in accordance with the provisions of the act entil Al 
act to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable wate! 
proved March 25, 1906. 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act 
expressly reserved 

The SPEAKER. ‘The question is on the third read 
bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. ASWELL, a motion to reconsicde 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table 

LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maryland [Mr. B 
son], by order of the House, is recognized for 10 minutes 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimou 3 


to e nd the time for the construction of a bridge across Pear! 
Rive between Pearl River County, Miss., and Washington 
Parish, La 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
centleman from Louisiana? 
Mr. WALSH. Reserving the right to object, there are Ven | 
lige bills on the U nanimous Consent Calendar. Unless there 
s some urgency in connection with this particular measure, it 
to me that the bridge bills ought not to be taken up in | 
Ss Way I would like to ask the gentleman if there is in this 
CASE , particular emergency ? 
Mr. SANDERS of Louisiana. The right to begin ihe con- | 
ru n of s bridge expires on the 7th of November. The | 
advertisements are now out fer the construction of the bridge, 
ind if is impossible to begin werk by Nevember 7. 
Mr. WALSH [ have no objection. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 
The Clerk r hill, as follows: 
l a f it mes for commencing and completing the 
I B thorized by act of Congress approved Febru- 
i 2 the Pearl River, at or near the fourth 


RECORD. 
objection ? 


to extend my remarks in the 
The SPEAKER. Is there 
There was no objection. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman 
SON] is recognized for 10 minutes. 
Mr. BENSON. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, : 
Republican leaders in Congress and throughout the Seam: 
seem to have a concerted plan to criticize the Democratic 4 : 
ministration for extravagance, high taxes, and high cost 0 
living. You have been in control for five months—what, ict 


from Maryland [Mr 


tha 


me ask, have you done to remedy conditions? 
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In 


through the 


time 











session of the Sixty-fifth Congress we passed 
House the general appropriation bills in ample 


failed to the Senate. In order to force 


the last 


but they pass 


the President to call an early session of this Congress certain 


Sid 
i 


} 


of these necessary 


iblican Senators 


Senator from Maryland [Mr. France] was the most con- 


" 
i¢ 


t} 





ri 
Licht i 


niong whom, I regret to say, the junior 


s—conducted a filibuster that prevented the 
bills. By so doing you delayed the payment 
tments to the dependent relatives of our soldiers, sailors, 
s, and deprived the various Government departments 
sary funds to conduct the Government. This was 
pretense that it was necessary to have Congress 
ihat you might much needed 
legisiati mn for the benefit of the people. This Con- 
extra session on May 19, more than five 
has become of your promised legislation 

to the people? |Applause on the Democratic side.} 
ve eriticized the Democratic administration so per 
some of the people to feel that the Demo 


passage 


neces 
inder the 
order pass con- 
was called in 


o What 


s to cause 


in power, Whereas, as a matter of fact, you have con- 
f the House by 50 majority and a workable majority in 


with extrava 
The Demo- 
During that 


ite. You charge the Democratic Party 
id incapacity, but with what justification? 
Party was in full power for six 


years. 


vi we passed the following laws: An income-tax law; a law 
nv the election of United States Senators by direct 


people: corrupt-practice law, providing for the pub 
campaign Wwar-insurance law; ship-pur- 
Clayton antitrust law; Underwood tariff law; Fed- 
bank law; child-labor lL.w; workmen’s-compensation 
providing for the safety of railroad employees; anti- 
on law; Sherwood pension law, which increased the 
e yearly pension paid the Union soldiers from $183.73 
resident Roosevelt to $226.63 under President Wilson; 
lits law, which gives the farmer an opportunity to 
oney on easier terms for a longer period and at a 
te of interest; the Lever agricultural-extension law 
s law; and many other progressive and con 
lie interest of all the people and for the welfare of the 


expenses ; 


structive 


f these laws were 


that 


nd signed by a 


passed by the Democratic 


Democratic President have you vr 


, 


mducted our part of the World War on a scale so great 
|, and so efficient as to have been largely instrumental in 
the war to a successful termination more than 2 year 


the time when it was thought to be possible. 


Army, which consisted at the beginning of the war of 
regulars and about 220,000 State militia, making a total 


cM) of 


ximately 300,000 men, was increased to 5,000,000 men— 

whom are 

having accomplished one of the most glorious 

derful performances in the history of the world. |[Ap- 
the Democratic side.] 


whom were across the seas and most of 
home, 


VY was advanced from fourth place among the nations 

d to second place, and a close second at that. The 

Navy in transporting and convoying our troops and 

the sea in the face of the submarine t 
Iperb, but no language of 
\rmy and Navy. 

he Democratie Party did not play politics in the Army 

Y is shown by the fact that few, if any, to-day know 
of Gen, Pershing or Admiral Benson. 

u partial summary of the record of: the 


error was 


mine can do justice to the 





Democratic 
ore and during the war. Our friends on the Repub- 
have found nothing to complain of 
ferms are accusing us of extravagance they are 
: with the 


specifically . but 
) 


high cost of living, and because of the 
eral taxes. 
hot attempt to say that there was no extravagance or 
he conduct of this war sut let us consider what we 
paid our soldiers more than any other nation, with 


ion Of Canada, where it was practically the same. 
soldiers received from 36 to 50 cents per day, the 
oldier from 5 to 84 cents, the Italian soldier from 
hile the minimum pay of the American soldier 
The American soldiers were well paid, well 
id well clothed—they had a right to be, and they 
by their valiant service the wisdom of our methods. 
spent large sums of money in this eountry in building 


eents. y 


si per day 


have 
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re 


in the manufacture of ammunition and ordnance, auto- 


ss, and airplanes; and large sums of money in France in 
‘ructing piers and docks and 


e 


trenches, 


The amount of this money was large, and by 
Inight be 


» called extravagance, but let me ask you to 
-and consider and answer fairly whether or not the jenev 


railroads from the seaports 


spent in this way was not the n 
largely instrumental in bringing 
cessful termination. 

Let me contrast the ability of a Republican adininistration 
and a Republican Congress to handle the affairs of the Nation 
in an emergency. 


reuns oO} lives and 


SUuVIbiS maby 


the war to an enrly and sue 


A Republican investigation commission appo by a le 
publican President, after being in session fo ore tha LD 
weeks, reported that during the War with Spain there was 


lacking in the general administration of the 
that capacity to grasp the situation which was essential to high 
efficiency. This report 
mission shows the almost criminally inefficient and incompe 
tent Manner in which that war was 
can administration, and brands your party as utterly incapable 
and incompetent to properly conduct a war 


of your own party’s investigation con 


scale. Among other things the report shows that operatins 
tables, surgical instruments, beds, blankets—an entire hos} 
outfit, several carloads of supplies—were shipped to one of the 
camps here in the United States and were lost and not 
until after the war. During this time Gen. Shafter was send 
ing imploring telegrams to the War Departinent re in Was! 
ington for medicine and hospital supplies 

Large quantities of medicines and supplies re found in 
the holds of transports under heavy freight where they had 
been for many months, while our sick and wounded soldiers 
were dying because of the lack of medicine and other supplies. 
Camp Thomas, at Chickamauga, where we had 60,000 soldiers 
was nllowed io become infee ted Ww th disease. a ra OPralhi: ” 
the testimony under oath of Maj. Helborn, of Kentuck 
Quartermaster Department failed to furnish t¢ 5. and th 
men, on rainy nights, having fever, measles, and other diseases, 
were exposed to the rain. These eonditions were sllowed ’ 
exist for weeks, although at the time there were immens 
stores piled up at St. Louis, only a few hundred lk 
and all the while Gen, Brooke, in command at this canip, was 
clamoring for tents, supplies, and medicines. The chief sut 
geon was obliged to wire Washington repeatedly for medical 
supplies. At one time he did not even have enough blanks on 
hand for keeping n record of the sick. The lack of these much 
needed medicines and other supplies at Camp Thomas 


due to the failure of the War Department to give Sure. | 
Wrights, whose headquarters were at St. Louis, the necessar 
authority or orders to provide them. 
The report further shows many guns 
earria 
packages of medicine were shipped from one point to anothe 
in the United States by freight 
not reach their destination 


were fitted to imprope 


res and sent useless into the fields; it shows that sma 





instead of express, 


for months, often too late to be of 


any use to many of the brave men. Incompetency and inet! 
ciency existed everywhere. After the war was over it was dis 
covered that many troops who were in the field since the be 
ginning of the war had never been supplied with suflicier 
clothing or camp and garrison equipage. 

Belts furnished the soldiers were a burden rather thai con 
venience on aceount of their poor quality, poor finish, and lael 


of room for cartridges. In the base hospitals, months after we 
entered the war, the only medicine on hand was a supply 
salts, castor oil, and quinine. The report that months 


after we had ent red the war. and after they had been mobilized 


show s 





here in our own country, soldiers died by the hundreds from 

lack of proper medicine which should have been furnished them. 
The Democratic administration has been charged t} 

deliberate destruction of food, which upon investigati 

shown to have been spoiled. But what, let me ask, can be 

done with spoiled food? Gen. Miles said that the beef fur 

nished some of the soldiers in the Spanish-American War would 


\\ 


i any man. We 


not be good in any country in the stomach of ; 
criticized for burning a few carloads of spoiled food, while the 
Republican administration fed it to our soldiers 

Mr. Speaker, I do not desire to accuse our Repul n friends 
of being inhuman; I do not believe they are i 


he Repul ean 


their political ancestors were inhuman. T! 

tigating commission excused the greater part of the 

and incompetency of the Republican administration’s cond 
of the Spanish-American War because of the stupendous 
raising an army of 250,000 men and sending ne 20,000 
them a few hundred miles to Cuba. We concur in the opinion 
of the investigating commission; it was too much to expect 


Republican administration to do 
Democratic side. ] 
What would you have do 


called upon to raise 


had you bes 





an army of 5,000,000 men and send 2,000,000 0 them 3,000 
miles, over seas infested with submarines, for the purpose of 
humiliating the proudest military machine that « cisted ? 
What would have happened if the American Ar in | 
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ENERSON If the gentleman will yield, I will say | ward of the parish of Washington, State of Louisiana, are her 
eith : the Postmaster General nor anybody else pended one and three years, respectively, from the date of ap 
t Office Department has ever notified the Post Office Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal th 
of the condition the gentleman speaks of. expressly reserved. 
ANTON. Mr. Ellsworth stated to me that he had The bill was ordered to be cngrossed and read a { 
| on Congress repeatedly for a larger emergency fund, and | was read the third time, and passed. 
could not get it, and that several times his department On motion of Mr. Sanpers of Louisiana, a motion to 
alled attention to these emergency situations without avail. | sider the vote whereby the bill was passed was laid on th 
. BL K. If my colleague will yie ld, I think what he has | BRIDGE ACROSS POCOMOKE RIVER, MD, 
tind is that he came before the Committee on Appropriations Mr. COADY. Mr. 


defi ie ney. The Committee on the Post Office and Post | : : : O10 ; 
} : . itl di ner 1c ae o IT am sure it ha ee present consideration of the bill (S. 3190) to authorize ¢} 
aes Viti nciencies, § a | as Pes : > : , : 
- fou 2 struction of a bridge across the Pocomoke River, at Po 
r N ; “He o- informed tl munitt nay | City, Md. 
ELVIN. wever ubllLlornice 2 “OTT < ay ryy ‘ ‘ “yy. . 
wore aaa me ow Se, The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maryland 
tofore, with regard to the emergency situations | : ; ti 7 : S re ; 
arr ee ' . state éhet ther axe wileimeel mous consent for the present consideration of the bil 
ey Can not state at y are unl me : : * . ‘ 
or cee e kia a : oan + teene bridge bill. Is there objection? 
i ive b ought it to their attention, Ant Lope Mr. WALSH. Reserving the right to object. wn 
edy the situation, so that the people in a city of 4 ; ; eee ee eee *e 
n ean get their mail without standing in line be taken from the calendar at this time? 
ae en wee ee : Mr. COADY. Ti ss the Ste col 
hours and anes $2 for a place every day le : us bill authorizes th ate Tonds c 
ail. Son f mv nstituents | of Maryland to build this bridge. The commission has 1 
, » O n const! Mts | 4; : : 
ee f oa a fe order their mail | the roads on each side of the river, and they want to 
ee orce ae ¥ { | : as > . 
on een ; 9 — ail b> eel Shetr | bridge to connect them up. The material is on the er 
j » F ay, al ( - 5 
Me en at gy aeidies Bac oma gency that eld the contract has been let, and they are ready to go ahe 
it every day. This is an emergency that couk Mr. WALSH : : 
part of the country. Five years ago it was Mr. WALSH. TI have no ob jection. 
te ght eae eae gi ME Nal sg tear yy lie ade yp ae ‘The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
that oil was in this section, and to-day in two iis ea j ; 
listrict there are 200,000 barrels of oil flowing phere was no objection. 
ng pins dag ss Che Clerk read the bill, as follows: 
SES TGSEY Ktncs catan oad ni Be it enactcd, ete., That the State roads commis 
| r > ntleman suceest anv wey ] vhic . , U aas ¢ 1m 
RISH. Can the =‘ —_— ean § Iss t an) way DY Wil h Maryland its successors and assigns, be, and is 1 
pos yfiices in our section of the eountry so] construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and approa: 
this increased compensation with- | the Pocomoke River at a point suitable to the interests 
. and at or near Pocomoke City, in Worcester County, State 
sas in accordance with the provisions of the act entitled “An a¢ 
aly to do it until we change the} the construction of bridges over navigabli aters,”” ap} 


ho has just interrogated me} 75,1906.) 00 oe ee 
the same fix. The wonderful oil ciamianale aeerveae ee on 

at Burkburnett and other places in ; 
has postmasters doing service for a iirst- 
‘st-class receipts, but still receiving a fourth- | 
salary. It is simply outrageous and should 


Speaker, I ask unanimous consen{ 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time 
third time, and passed. 
On motion of Mr. Coapy, a motion to recons 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table 
BRIDGE ACROSS RED RIVER, LA. 
nferencé Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
us question was ordered, the present consideration of the bill S. 3096. to 
AKER. ‘The question now is on agreeing to tl construction of a bridge across the Red River 
report. Moncla, La. 
‘ence report was agreed to. The SPEAKBR. The gentleman from Louisiana 
STEENERSON, a2 motion to reconsider the | mous consent for the present consideration of the b 
» conference report was agreed to was Iaid on} Is there objection. 
Mr. WALSH. Reserving the right to object, is 
consent Mr. STrenerson and Mr, Noran were | emergency which requires this bill to be now taken up‘ 
» extend their remarks in the Recorp. Mr. ASWELL. The county authorities are very | 
their appeal to begin the erection of this bridge acros 


LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSI It i : t tf tl t to} P , 
; ; : é ; is very importan or they want to begin the const 
LARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous the bridge right away 
at whe » idge bills about to be considered are | ena eae — oS oe cea 
Nae eee een ite Gaareiadh EE, amen ee | ee eels ea 
_ = : re a mi “ on “fo 10 ani > ay There was no objection. 
) les , address > se P I es, mn : , 
oe Seon ee ae a er : Che Clerk read the bill, as follows: 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- Sie 02 enuitel, ts. Shik Ue wee a Ane : 

. . 24d , .s ° ‘ ) € £ e ) 1 oO Vove ¢€ in ti 
mous consent that after the disposition of the bridge bills the | youisiana, be, and is hereby, sitinemens ‘aie. wat 
sentleman from Maryland {Mr. Benson] address the House! operate a bridge and approaches thereto across the Red River 

10 minutes. Is there objection? | Suitable to the interests of navigation, at or near Moncla, in 
cc la ; and State, in accordance with the provisions of the act en 
0 objec tion, act to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable v 
_ : 2 PrART P , | proved March 23, 1906. 
BRIDGE ACROSS PEARL RIVER, LA. | Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this : 


SANDERS of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous | expressly reserved. 
nsent for the immediate consideration of the bill (H. R. 9697) The SPEAKER. ‘The question is on the third 
» extend the time for the construction of a bridge across Pear! | bill. 
River, between Pearl River County, Miss., and Washington The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was 
Parish, La. third time, and passed, 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the On motion of Mr. AswrLz, a motion to reconsid 
sentleman from Louisiana? whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table 
Mr. WALSH. Reserving the right to object, there are seven | LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE. 
ge bills on the Unanimous Consen. Calendar, Unless there The SPEAKER The gentleman from Maryland [M. 
urgency in connection with this particular measure, it | Son] by order of the House, is recognized for 10 minute 
me that the bridge bills ought not to be taken up in|’ Mr HUDDLESTON Mr. Speaker 1 ask unanimou 
. I would like to ask the gentleman if there is in this > eatlieiill aw vaetehes tn the TuCGeD, ’ 
‘particular emergency ? gage ty Rietnce 4 sins entail 
SANDERS of Louisiana. The right to begin the con- | ae eas ion re objection 
on of this bridge expires on the 7th of November. The} apne SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maryland [M1 
advertisements are now out for the construction of the bridge, | SON } is rectpaniel for 10 minutes. | sind 
ee = on . peZiIn work by November 7. Mr. BE ‘NSON. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the Ho 
Tre SPEAh Fi It — . ra oa. . » bill Republican leaders in Congress and throughout the co! 
p= > dhs ga he Clerk will report the bill. /seem to have a concerted plan to criticize the Democratic a” 
hill, as follows: 2 | ministration for extravagance, high taxes, and high cost ‘ 
imes for commencing and completing the | jiving You have been in control for five months—what, 


thorized by act of Congress approved Febru- 
the Pearl River, at or neat the fourth | me ask, have you done to remedy conditions? 
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lust of the Sixty-fifth Congress we passed 


the House the general appropriation bills in ample 


SeSS1ION 


In the 
throu rh 


time they failed to pass the Senate. In order to force 
th President to call an early session of this Congress certain 
‘plican Senators—among whom, I regret to say, the junior 


Maryland [Mr. France] was the most 
~<—conducted a filibuster that prevented the 
necessary bills. By so doing you delayed the payment 
nts to the dependent relatives of our soldiers, sailors, 
arines, and deprived the various Government departments 
survy funds to conduct the Government. This was 
inder the pretense that it was necessary to have Congress 
that you might pass much needed con- 
legisintion for the benefit of the people. This Con- 
called in extra session on May 19, more than five 
What has become of your promised legislation 
ef to the people? |Applause on the Democratic side.]} 
criticized the Democratic administration per 
ause some of the people to feel that the Demo- 
; matter of fact, you have con- 
House by 50 majority and a workable majority in 
You charge the Democratic Party ‘with extrava 
neapacity, but with what justification? The Demo- 
in full power During that 
vl assed the following laws: An income-tax law; a law 
of United States Senators by direct 
corrupt-practice law, providing for the pub- 
campaign expenses; war-insurance law; ship-pur- 
Clayton antitrust law; Underwood tariff law; Fed- 
bank law; child-labor Low; workmen’s-compensation 
providing for the safety of railroad employees; anti- 
Sherwood pension law, which increased the 
pension paid the Union soldiers from $183.73 
Roosevelt to $226.63 under President Wilson; 
law, which gives the farmer an opportunity to 
ioney on easier terms for a longer period and at a 
of interest; the Lever agricultural-extension law ; 
and 


other progressive and « 


or from con- 
passage 


neces 


order 


Ssion 1 


st) 
ith s to « 
wh eas 


re Ih power, as a 


hy 


Party Was for six years. 


the el ction 


people ; 


on law: 
“7 
YeULriy 


resident 


“lits 


law ss 


many ‘onstructive 
interest of all the people and for the welfare of the 
f these laws that were passed by the Dem« 
nd signed by a Democratic President have you re 
ducted our part of the World War on a scale so great, 


1] so efficient as to have been largely instrumental in 


he war to a successful termination more than year 
he time when it was thought to be possible. 
\rmy, which consisted at the beginning of the war of 


ulars and about 220,000 State militia, making a total 


ximately 300,000 men, was increased to 5,000,000 men— 
(00 of whom were across the seas and most of whom are 
home, having accomplished one of the most glorious 


(erful performances in the history of the world. [Ap- 


the Democratie side. ] 
VV was advanced from fourth place among the nations 

d to second place, and a close second at that. The 

Navy in transporting and convoying our troops and 

ss the sea in the face of the submarine terror was 

but no language of mine can do justice the 
\rmy and Navy. 

e Democratic Party did not play politics in the 
n by the fact that few, if any, to-day 
cs of Gen. Pershing or Admiral Benson. 

au partial summary of the record of the Democratie 
ore and during the war. Our friends on the Repub- 
have found nothing to complain of specifically, but 

terms are accusing us of extravagance are 
s with the high of living, and the 
eral Taxes, 


to 


Army 
know 


SHOW 


] they 


cost because of 


lot attempt to say that there was no extravagance 


or 
he conduct of this war. But let us consider what we | 
paid our soldiers more than any other nation, with 
ception of Canada, where it was practically the same. | 
soldiers received from 36 to 50 cents per day, the | 
soldier from 5 to 84 cents, the Italian soldier from | 
» cents, while the minimum pay of the American soldier | 


i 
Sl per 


day The American solliers were well paid, well 
ud well clothed—they had a right to be, and they 

by their valiant service the wisdom of our methods. 
spent large sums of money in this country in building 
S; in the manufacture of ammunition and ordnance, auto- 
UCKs, and airplanes; and large sums of money in France in 
‘structing piers and docks and railroads from the seaports 
the trenches. The amount of this money was large, and by 
ihe might be ealled extravagance, but let me ask you to 
ise and consider and answer fairly whether or not the m« ney 


} 
nave 


| 


ips 


itise 
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limites ci i 
spent in this way was not the means of saving many lives ar j 
largely instrumental in bringing the war to an early and { 
cessful termination. a 

Let me contrast the ability of a Republican ad istration 
and a Republican Congress to handle the affairs of the Nati 
in an emergency. 

A Republican investigation commission ppe vy a R 
publican President, after being in eSSLON Ol ore tha Lo 
weeks, reported that during the War with Spa ther vas 
lacking in the general administration of the War Departme 
that capacity to grasp the situation which was essential to higl 
efficiency. This report of your own party's investigation co 
mission shows the almost criminally inefficien nd incompe 
tent manner in which that war was conducted by a Republi 
can administration, and brands your party as utterly incapable 
and incompetent to properly conduct a war even on a siia 
scale. Among other things the report shows that operating 
tables, surgical instruments, beds, bluankets—an entire hospital 
outfit, several carloads of supplies—were shipped to one of 
camps here in the United States and were lost and not 
until after the war. During this time Gen. Shafter was send 
ing imploring telegrams to the War Department re in Was 
ington for medicine and hospital supplies 

Large quantities of medicines and supplic ‘re found in 
the holds of ransports under heavy freight hey had 
been for many months, while our sick and wounded soldiers 
were dying because of the lack of medicine and other supp 
Camp Thomas, at Chickamauga, where we had 60,000 soldiers 
was allowed to become infected with disease, and rding to 
the testimony under oath of Maj. Helborn, of Kentucky, th 
Quartermaster Department failed to furnish tenis, and th 
men, on rainy nights, having fever, measles, and other dise: 
were exposed to the rain. These conditions were allowed to 
exist for weeks, although at the time there were immense 
stores piled up at St. Louis, only a few hundred miles away, 
and all the while Gen. Brooke, in command at this canip, was 
clamoring for tents, supplies, and medicines. The chief sui 
geon was obliged to wire Washington repeatedly for medical 
supplies. At one time he did not even have enough blanks on 
hand for keeping a record of the sick. The lack of these mu 
needed medicines and other supplies at Camp Thomas s 
due to the failure of the War Department to give Surg. Gen 
Wrights, whose headquarters were at St. Louis, the necessal 
authority or orders to provide them. 

The report further shows many guis were fitted to lmprope 
earriages and sent useless into the fields; it shows that sma 
packages of medicine were shipped from one point to anothe 
in the United States by freight instead of express, and did 
not reach their destination for months, often too late to be ot 
any use to many of the brave men. Incompetency and ineffi 
ciency existed every where. After the war was over it was dis 
covered that many troops who were in the field since the be 
ginning of the war had never been supplied with sufficic 
clothing or camp and garrison equipage. 

Belts furnished the soldiers were a burden rather than a con- 
venience on account of their poor quality, poor finish, and lack 
of room for cartridges. In the base hospitals, months after we 
entered the war, the only medicine on hand was a supply of 
salts, castor oil, and quinine. The report shows that months 
after we had entered the war, and after they had been mobilized 
here in our own country, soldiers died by the hundreds from 
lack of proper medicine which should have been furnished them. 

The Democratic administration has been charged with tl 
deliberate destruction of food, which upon investigatior yas 
shown to have been spoiled. But what, let me ask, can be 
done with spoiled food? Gen. Miles said that the beef fur- 
nished some of the soldiers in the Spanish-American War would 
not be good in any country in the stomach of any man. W* 
criticized for burning a few carloads of spoiled food, while tl 
Republican administration fed it to our soldiers. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not desire to accuse our Republican friend 
of being inhuman: I do not believe they are inhum: ( 
their political ancestors were inhuman. The Republican 
tiguting commission excused the greater part of the ineffi 
and incompetency of the Republican administration’s 1 
of the Spanish-American War because of the stupendous tas 
raising an army of 250,000 men and sending nearly 20,000 « 
them a few hundred miles to Cuba. We concur in the op 
of the investigating commission; it was too much to ex} 
Republican administration to do. [Laughter and app! 
Democratic side.] 


What would you have done had you been ealled up 
2 000.000 of 

for 
military machine that 
would have happened if the 


an army of 5,000,000 men and send 
miles, over seas infested with submarines, 
humiliating the proudest 
What 


the 


American A 
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i command of a general of the Shafter type instead of | those who use them as complete and certain means of co 
rer Pershing? Compare the result accomplished by Gen. Persh- | nication with all parts of the country as has so long bee 
Danocratic adminstration with the fiasco, the | forded by the Postal System of the Government, and ny rat: 
0 robin, and the embalmed beef scandal under a Republi- | uniform and intelligible. You simply returned the holeen 
ion with Gen, Shafter in command. Compare | and telephone lines to their owners without passing such ley 
- of S etury of War anes in the World War with | tion as was suggested by the President and without any of 
tepublican Secretary of War Alger in the Spanish- | own making. ; 
\ bn W | people have a right to judge us, and will What standing have your Republican orators for criti 
ve ous ur records, and the memories of the pe ople are | the President directly or indirectly because of the high « st « 
oO ort | if your memories are not short you will come to | living and high taxes and blaming the Democratic admini 
sion that the less you attempt to criticize our conduct | tion because of them? We have been in session for more 
rece ir the better it will be for you We are not| five months, with your party in control of the House and s 
: f our record; we are proud of it We recognize that | and you have carried out only a small and insignificant | 
Re} s well as Democrat boys and the boys of all | the recommendations of the President and have passed 
t fought his war, and they have every right | structive legislation to remedy conditions you pret nd 
result of their efforts; but the Democratic | plain about. [Applause on the Democratic side. ] 
proud of th ct that your boys and our boys The Republican Party, chafing to again take hold of 
‘ l fliclent ¢ pable leadership, w 7 fed, of the Government, forced this extra session of Congr: 
well pai I iS mu as any other soldiers | has been accomplished during the five months you hay: 
\ \ I Regular Army men | control here? Have you carried out any of the reeomm 
( nd t ! orth it more; | ef the President to pass legislation to place the tax 
or the SOry nd sacrifice | they least haifiper the life and industry of the people‘ 
hat pirit of unrest t uigh- | You attempted to repeal any of the minor taxes ret: 
f I » United § than | luxury taxes? Have you attempted to repeal or 1 
iz the st living has in- | cess-profits tax or simplify the method of collectic 
1 ha hnereased as result of or excess-prolits tax? , 
after eve eat n the history | I respectfully suggest that instead of criticizing 1 
‘ ( ro I pov astut rue | would l ke to knoy ly yO have ( eted ( { 
of industry withe iting a short- | Suggestions of the President. 
» normal { i | n a tempt You spent four days in pass budge 
e 4 thi ) unre i t the blame } only two Members voted again wise regulatior 
lade co int iultfindis and | firsi lopted in this country by a Democrati ‘ 1 
pre { l S ( I zy failit to } Democratic le rislature in the State of Maryla De 
! Cizi vourselves, and that } occu fo you when criticizing the extravagance ¢ 
( it ( the land except by an act i erati dministration that such \ ste of time 
(1 \ ! mtrol of the Hou ind | mol and therefore extravagance? 
to fool the people into believing that you Some of your orators have attempted in i 
vy in Congress You criticize th President the administration because a large numbe! uto 
ting that the ire many don thin automobile trucks at Camp Holabird are not bei 
he Preside pon two diffe ( sions | witl l ledge of facts are charging the ;: 
( ec recommenduations Cong! relative to | with allowing them to deteriorate We know, 01 
rf ving and to il taxatior What have | learn if we care to make inquiry, that these mac! 
t] and wha you done of vour own | kept well oiled and greased by igineers and met 
it th sent high eost of living or toward go over them each week and keep them in good ord 
modi ¢ or reducing Federal taxes? ter care is taken of them than the average privat 
P ‘ recommended the following legislation: | car when not in use, and the reason for their not bei! 
| the life of the food-control act, and for the | of that you have Zailed to pass appropriate legislati 
of many other commodities, including food, | izing them to be turned over to the Agricultural Dep 
mi lothinge, and other necessities of life. It | for use upon the post roads of the various States 
months to pass this act, which was agreed to, | Post Office Department. for use in the delivery of mail 
ith of October, 1919 were to force these automobiles and autotru Upo 
‘ recommended certain cold-storage legis- | market at public sale, then you would criticize us 
he time during which goods may be kept in | these trucks at a sacrifice when they should have Ie 
c the method of disposing of them kept ferred to these departments of the Government 
8, escribed period, and requiring that goods released | Gentlemen, you have your own responsibilities, a 
,} hall in all « bear the date of their receipt: you criticize the present administration you must } 
released from storage for interstate shipment you are criticizing yourselves. You are now in the majo! 
) rked non each package, with the selling or | the House and Senate. The President can not pass 1 
wl they went into storage. | ean only sign those that are passed here and presented t 
complying with the President’s suggestion, | If you have the capacity, industry, and desire to pas 
Hi on September 3). There has been no further | legislation for the benefit of the people of this count 
| will find a most loyal support from those upon this side 0 
0 ) the President recommended, with reference aisle You will find that we are ready, and more than 1 
hat our taxation be made to rest as lightly | t© Cooperate with you in any effort that you may show 
)] the productive resources of the country; that | future looking to the welfare of the country and plac! 
and that it be constant in its revenue-viela- | Welfare of the country above partisan politics. And 
to date ignored this recommendation predict that unless you stop your roJe of eritic and foll 
‘ solutely failed to pass any remedial leptal ation | #dvice of the President by passing the laws that he ha 
recommendation of the President. You ‘have | gested, or initiate laws of your own construction that 
» alls come out of your committee a bill to repeal the help stabilize conditions — this country and let bus 
tax. « ret dealers’ tax, or to in any way modify back to its normal condition, you will be very mut L he 
Oo or excess-profits tax as recommended by the Presi- | position of a distinguished gentleman who was candidate for 
and you have not initiated any structive legislation in | Judge in our county many years ago on the Republican ticke' 
abel who, although a very prominent gentleman, had never triec 
I President recommended tariff legisiation in order pro- | meorgs court. He came to the pails, end my eaten agg ao 
' weapon of retaliation in cns other eemummete alone late Mr. Talbott, told a Mr. Bagley that that was Mr. somes, 
enact Jegisiation unequal its bearing on our products as com- | candidate for judge, standing over there, and for him to 0 
——— vith the produc ts of other countries. You have taken no over and entertain nies waerenpen aoe aes S| 
action upor an cing age pee oars | where Mr. Jones was, and the following dialogue ensued : 
‘ ipon this phase of the tariff question whatsoever, and the | a 3 ; Bagley 
tariff bills that have been passed in the House are being held up Mr. ree. Goad morning air, Jones. | iy gone ‘ ‘sig 
] ] Mr Jones. I am very glad to know you, Mr. Bagley. 
by the Republican leader in the Senate, with no present prospect ; Mr. Bacury. Mr, Jones, they tell me you are candidate for judge 
a ny of 11 passing. Mr. Joxes. Yes, Mr. Bagley ; I am a candidate for judge. aa 
Dy { i diene , : Mr. BacLey. Mr. Jones, would you mind telling thes gentiemet 
The President recommended legislation with regard to the ls around here what important cases you ever tried? ‘These people woul 1d 
return of telephone and telegraph lines, so as to make these sys- like to hear—it won't take you long. 
on Demoeratic side. ] 


[Laughter 
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re vou don’t stop the filibustering in the Senate that you are 
; 1 on the peace treaty and pass needed legislation for 
hal ition of the railroad question, if you do not simplify and 
ie burden of taxation, if you do not cut out every un- 
essary expense, you may find next fall your constituents 
aining you as Mr. Bagley entertained Mr. Jones, by 


You have had control 


of Congress for two years. 


+ you kindly tell us what yon did in those two years? 
eople would like to know—it won’t take you long.’ 
tlemen, I have tried to be fair in summarizing the 


of the 
lize that 
iir eriticism. The 
,P 


Democratic Party, 
Republican Congress, and [ fervently hope that 
little, if anything, is ever gained by 
people are going to judge th 
arty by the record they make here in Congress, and 


and it with 


comparing the 
you 
abuse 


> 
i1C- 


od of the country, placing my country above partisan 


I hope that you may see t 


| will so proceed with 


the people without 

t you may follow Preside 
reduce the most 
es, and earry out his 


some 


regard 


burdensome 


he necessities of your country 
real legislation for the 
to partisan advantage, 
Wilson’s advice and 
and annoying of 
other ble 


read 
our 


recom- 


nt 


many sens 


to place the country upon a normal basis of peac 
erity such as we enjoyed before the war, under a 
c President with a Democratic Congress to help him. 


n Democratic side. ] 


PENSIONS. 


FULLER of ir. 


Illinois. 


Speaker, I eall up the 


iS, granting pensions and increase of pensions to cer 
and sailors of the Civil War, and certain widows 
it children of soldiers and sailors of said war, and 
animous consent that the bill be considered in the 


Committee of the Whole. 


PEAKER. The 
H. R. 9448, and 
in the House as 


asks 


in 4 


no op7ectt 


‘MAKER. The Clerk 


gentleman 


vill re 


from Illinois calls up a pe 


unanimous consent that it be 
‘ommittee of the Whol Is 


port the bi 


1d the bill as follows: 
icted, ete., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
rized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to 
ind limitations of the pension laws 
of Jesse B Connelly, late second lieutenant of Company 
Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay ha 
he rate of S50 per month in lieu of that he is nov 
Edward P. Carman, late of Company FP, First Regiment 
Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 


of that h 
Lillie ¢ 


is now 
Marvin, 
bir 





pay her a 





receiving. 
former 
t Regiment 


the 


Edward O. Cross 
Volunteer Heavy 


widow 
Connecticut 


pension at rate of $25 per month. 
Henry Jones, late of Companies D and B, Forty-third 
10is Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
month 
Joseph Ford, late of Company G, Third Regiment 


rate of $50 

Louisana 
ny F. 
ension 


per month, 
Thompson, 
the 


ut rate 


ina Volunteer 
r month in 
James T. 

n, United 
month in 
Matilda J 
i, Forty-ninth 
the 


lieu of that 
Kent, 
States 


lieu of that 


Regiment 
rate of $25 


€ sion at 


\mos Longfield, late of Company F, 
nd pay 
that he is 


Volunteer 
in lieu 
Benjamin PF. 

Volunteer 


y him a 


infantry, a 
ntl of 
Haynes, 
Infantry, and 


pensic at the 














Brigade Maryland Volunteer Infantry, 


Fortieth Regiment 
of $25 
Jourdan B, Roberts, late of Company I, 
Infantry, 


ordinary 
Navy, and 
he is now 
Haines, former widow of Samuel G. 


rate 


ind pay him a 
widow 


Missouri 


Cyrus B. The 
Volunteer 


ympson, 
Infantry 


’ 
per month. 
Seventy-second 
and pay him a pension at the 
he is new receiving. 
seaman, U. 8S. 8S. Huntress 


pay him a pensior t the 


receiving 





Missouri 
per 


Voluntes 
month 


inf 


Thirty 
him a pensio! 
now receiving. 
late of Company I, 
ordinary seaman, 





Fourt 
United 
of $50 per month 


in lieu of 


receiving. 

of George H, Hughes, late of Company F, Thirty-third Regi 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 

in lieu of that he is now receiving. 
Marion W. Young, former widow of Carmi D. Knapp 
iny L, Ninth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Gavalry, nd pay 

sion at the rate of > per month, 

; e of Henry Davis, late of Company I, Thirteenth Regiment 
nteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate $30 


ime 
liana Volunteer Infantry 
‘month in lieu of that he is 
hame ot Lorenzo D 
M ssouri State Militia 
S09 per month in lieu of that 
me of Uriah T Alley, 

in ve 
ionth fm lien of that 
hame of Sarah C. Arnett, 
Sixth Regiment We 





R 





n rate of $3 


> per 


Hargis, tate of Company D, 
Cavalry, 


late of Company L, Sixth Regiment 
ylunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $40 
he is now receiving. 

widow 


month 


teu of that he is now receiving. 
of Nimrod Brooks, late of Company A, 


Eighty-ninth Regi 


and pay him a pension at the rate 


now receiving. 

Fourteenth 
and pay him a pension at 
he is now receiving, 


Regi 


the 


West 


of Eber Arneit, late of Com- 
st Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
in lieu of that she is now re 
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The name of Samuel P. Beck, late of Comy vy B, Eleventh R 
Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and pay him pension the 
$40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving 

The name of Jacob McKnight, late of Company B, Fifty-second R 
ment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at th 
$40 per month in lieu of that be is now receiving 

The name of Hugh L. Dicus, late of Company EF Fiftieth Re ‘ 
Missouri Voluntecr Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate Sol 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving 

rhe name of Benjamin F. Kester, late of Company I, Fig! 
Regiment [Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension 1 
rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving 

rhe name of Joshua Griffith, lat Company H, One hundred 
fifty-first Regiment Ohio Volunté Infantry, and pay him pens 
the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving 

The names of Thalma Killion and Stephen FE, Killien, minor chi 
of John N. Killion, late private unassigned, Indiana Infantry. at t 
legal rate under the provisions and limitations of existing laws, except 
as to computation of soldier's length of service, or at the rate « Si 
per month ; $2 per month additional for each of the said mir 
children, } to Edgar P. Willion, lezal guardian of the said 
children, other legal guardian as may hereafter be designated 
The minor, ma Killion, Aucust U7, 1904 ind het 
sion is to terminat August Che minor, Stephen BE. Ki 
was rm August 18, 1910, pension is to terminate A' 
17. 1926. 

The name of Martha Thornton, widow of Benjamin Thor 
of Company D, Twentieth Regiment New York State Militia ) 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $25 per month 

The name of Sarah J. Rollins, former widow of William W. M 
ute os npani F and S, Fighteenth Regiment Ohio Volunte 
fantry, and Company A, Ohio Heavy Artillery, and pay i pel 
t the rate of $05 per month 

rt name of Daisy Manore, helpless dependent daughter of 
Manore, late of Company D, Ninety-fifth and Perty-sev Regim 
Iilinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pensic at the rate of “ 
per month, payable only to a legally appointed guardian during p< 
of incompetency. 

The name of William A. Pullen, late of Company G, Fourth 

nt Provisional Enrolled Missouri Militia, and pay him a p 

the rate of $40 per month in | of that he is now receiving 

The name of Charles Culbertson, late of Company D, Forty-s« 
Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension 
rate of $45 per month in lieu of that he tis now receivin 

The i if William H. Sipolt, late of Company B, Third Res 
West Virginia Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the 1 
$50 pe nth iz eu of that he is now re ving 

rh name of Ann Bullard, former widow of Adam Jack 
Company F, Twenty-eighth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry) ! 
pay her a pension at the rate of $25 per month. 

The nan ot Marjorie A, Bs r. widow of Sx i ¢ Baker, ! 
Company K, Thirty-ninth Reciment Ohio Volun r Infantry und 
her a pension at the rate of $25 per month 

The name of Jennie Lego, widow of John William Lego, alias W 

am Lago, late of Companies | nd E, Fourteenth Regiment Penn 
ania Volunteer Cavalt ind pay her a pension at tl rate « 

otinianial 
! na William H ‘ ine, ilé f Company @ seventeetr 
Regiment Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension the 

1 of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receivin 

The name f Mary E. M in vidow of Andrew Martin, lat 
Company A, Eighty-third Regiment New York Volunteer Infant: 

ivy her a sion at the rate of $25 per menth 

rhe nan fB iin D. Barr ate of Company ¢ One hund i a 

d ve! Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry 1d pay 
| sion rate of $50 p month in lieu of that he is now 
Ing 

The name of George W. M. Culb, late of Company I, ¢ 
and thirty-sixth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and p 
pension at the rat yf $40 per month in lieu of th 
eeiving 

The name f Andrew M. Grahar : of Compa F, Figl Leg 
ment Maryland Vo nteer Infant ind p in '= D 
rate of $50 per month in lieu of that |! is now receivi 

The name of John Grozing f Company 4G, ! Re 
New York Volur r ¢ tiry 1 pay him a pension t tl 
$50 per month in 1 of that ! Ss now receiving, 

The name of Sophia A. Lint. widow Conrad Lint, late ‘ 
Dp y H, Eight h Reciment O \ I Infanti | 
pensi t the t f $25 per n 

The name « nna Efner, wid f Her Eifner t f ¢ 
K rwenty-ei ) Regiment lowa Volunteer | intry l 1 ! 

I sion at tbe ra f $795 per mont 
fhe name of Abner L. Phi:lli I of Compat Ee. I Re 
Rhode Island Volunteer Light Artillel 1d pay iim 1) n 
a of $30 pe ont 
The name of Elisha J. Meltot te of Cort I D, Stone Cor 
talion Missouri Home Guards, and pay hir sion at the at f 
per month in lieu of that he is now rece 
The name of Andrew W. Hepler, late of Con vy FE, T R 
Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pa i : nsion at the 1 
month in lieu of that he is now recelvin 
The name of Horace W, Hunt, late of Comy y BE, Ninth | 
Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at ti 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving 
The name of Samuel P. McReynolds, late f Compa 4 
ment Tennessee Volunteer Mounted Infantry, and pay him a pe 
the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving 
The name of Allien Byers, late of Company C, Fifty-fifth Re 
Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at rat 
per month in lieu of that is now receiving. 
The name of Eliza Murphy, former widow of Timothy Sullis 
of Company I, Thirty-third Regiment, and Company K, On 
and fortieth Regiment, Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay he 2 pe 
at the rate of > per month 
The name of ¢ ora B. Kretz, widow of Herman Kretz, late of Com, 
B and major 8S 1d Battalion Pennsylvania Voluntes I intry. and 
pay her a pension at the rate of per month in lien of that 
now receiving 

Che name of Avril Harris, late of Company A, Bighty-ninth Regi } 


New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the ra 





$50 per month én lieu of that he is now receiving 
The name of Anna Smith, former widow of Samuel Jones, I: 
Company B. Second Regiment New York Volunteer Mounted Rifle vd 
iy her a sion at the rate of $25 per month. 































































I ic O. Austin, widow of Henry Austin, late of Bat- 
st | Khode Island Volunteer Light Artillery, and pay 
ite of $25 per month. 

I f Ss el Ik. Rumsey, late of Company E, Forty-fourth 
Reg t N ‘ s Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 

‘ $40 | mith in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

I} I le « Anna Boone, widow of John Boone, late of Company K, 
Chi Regiment United States Colored Volunteer Heavy Artillery, 

id | ra pension at the rate of $25 per month, 

rl a Mary Ann Fuller, widow of Wilber W. Fuller, late of 
Company ¢ fwelfth Regiment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and pay 

é 1 per the rate of $30 ] month in lieu of that she is now 
rec 

| nar of George T. Smith, late of Company C, Thirty-fourth Regi 

t Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
SoU | month in lieu of that be is now receiving. 

rhe name of Elias C. Minium, late of Company I, Fifty-third Regl- 

nt Pe Sylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pens at the 

te of 540 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

fhe name of Joseph Freeman, late of Company G, Seventy-first Regl- 
nent New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 

$50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

lhe name of Ebenezer Codling, late of Company K, Twenty-sixth Reg 
ment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
so per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

r name of Elizabeth F, Humbert, widow of Joseph D. Humbert, 

it f Com} i, One hundred and ninety-first Regiment Pennsylvania 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $25 per month. 
rhe name of Agn Gibbons, widow of William Gibbons, late of Com- 
I G, Fifty-tifth Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, and 

I p on at the rate of $25 per month. 
! me of B Trenor, widow of Henry H. Trenor, late first 
Com I and F, First Regiment New York Engineers, 

y her pension at the rate of $25 per month. 

I name of Emily Robinson, former widow of George P. Thornton, 
Cor iny F, First Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Cavalry, and 

vy he i pension at the rate of $25 per month. 

r} hame of Amanda Burlett, widow of Joseph A. Burlett, late o 

| vy B, Ne nty-third Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and 
i. pension at the rate of $25 per month. 

| me thomas J. Brady, late of Company G, Forty-eighth Regi 
| Company A, One hundred and fifty-second Regiment, Indiana 
\ er Infar and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 per 

of that he is now receiving. 
of William Allen, late scout and spy, United States Arm 
n pensio rate of $40 per month in lieu of that h¢ 
A t a 

Che name Anna Hillis, widow of Francis M. Hills, late of Compan; 
M, Second Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, 1 lieutenan 
‘ el lorty-fifth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay 

pension at the rate of $25 per month. 

Che name of Emma Mathes, widow of John Mathes, late of Twenty- 

Battery Indiana Volunteer Light Artillery, and pay her a pension 
the rate of $35 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

rhe name of Walter Calhoun, late of Company B, Second Regiment 
Michi: Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 
per month in lien of that he is now receiving 

Che me f Sherman G. Johnson, helpless and dependent son of 
Simor yhnson, late of Company I, Eighth Regiment Tennessee Vol- 

‘ Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month in 

tha h s now receiving. 

| e « Ella R. Brown, widow of William M. Brown, late 

( | y | Chirty-third Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, 

na |] er iM mn at the rate of $35 per month in lieu of that she 
~ oe i! 
rhe me of Henry KE. Hurford, late of Company B, One hundred 
! enth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension 
tt of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

I of Martha J. Sutherland, former widow of George W. 
Sx late of Company H, Potomac Home Brigade, Maryland 
\ | i pi her a pension at the rate of $25 per 

! e of R itty, widow of Samuel T. Beatty, late of 
‘ ] a, 2 i . Pennsylvania Emergency Militia 
It ! nd p at the rate of $25 per month. 

rt nan of Susanah Cooper, widow of Jene Cooper, alias William 
Hari te Company K, Tenth Regiment, and Company G, Fifty- 

h Regiment, Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the 
$30 mM month 

i ar of John H. Hayman, late of Company H, Ninety-seventh 
] nt Indi Volunteer Infanti and pay him a pension at the 

$30 } onth. 

| ! of Marinda } Hays, former widow of John W bin, late 

( ! Bb, Fortieth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 

I he rate of $2 j month. 
ec ¢ Mortimer L. Woodyard, late of Company G, Forty- 
R mer lowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at 
S4 month in lic f that he is now receiving. 
I Weed, late of Company A, Ninety-first Regiment 
7) nti dj him a pension at the rate of $50 per 
| Pet Sho« ] of 
i I Volunt Infantry 
S4i month in 1 t! I 
‘ john W. Houtz of Cor 
\ nteer Infantry nd pa 
h j eu of that he is new re 
j l latfield, late « ( 
' \ eer | try na I v 
ot t he ing. 
j | 1 V. Wainy gh v w of William T. H. Wain 
pal ( Second R I t United State Voiunte 
her a pension at the f $25 per month. 

i Is. asl ] of United States Navy, and pay 
I ” ‘ S4u |] h ji lieu th ] is now 

l ra ( lk widk of William L. Colrid late of 
I tery ] Virg i Volunteer Light Artillery, nd pay her a 

ns h of $35 per mor in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

m} me ¢ j S. Dunn, former widow of George W. Graham, late | 

( ny C, Sixth Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and 
( F, First R ment West Virginia Volunteer Light Artillery, 
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The name of Julia Agnes Held, 


widow of Charles W. 
United States Navy, and pay her a $ 


( Held, lat 
pension at the rate of $25 


5 per m 








The name of Adelia E. Lindsey, widow of Joseph W. Lind: Vv, late 
lieutenant of Company B, Forty-eighth Regiment Ohio Voiunte, 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $385 per month in li 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of William T. Mills, late of unassigned company, } 
ninth Regiment Indiana Volunte Infantry, and pay him a pen 
the rate of $30 per month, 

The name of Chambers H. Kautz, late of Company H, Fifty 


Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a p 
the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 
The name of Samuel Metts, late of Company E, One hund: 


fifty-fifth 
pension at the ra 


Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now re 
The name of Holbrook, late of Company K, Tw: 
Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pensio: 

rate of $30 per month. 

_ The name of Rebecca B. Tooley, widow of Patrick H. Tooley 
Company K, Tenth Regiment New York Volunteer Heavy Art 
Company G, Twentieth Regiment New York Volunteer Caval: 
her a pension at the rate of $25 per month. 

The of William A. Roberts, late of Company D, 
Regiment, and Company A, One hundred and fifty-fifth Regiment 
sylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rat 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Rebecea J. Kaylor, widow of Samuel F. Kaylor 
Company B, Twenty-fourth Regiment Michigan Volunteer Infa 
Company A, McLaughlin’s squadron, Ohio Volunteer Cavyal 
her a pension at the rate of $25 per month. 

The name of Clara V. Ransom, widow of Andrew G 
Company Hh, Seventh Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, 
pension at the rate of $25 per month. 

The name of Theodore Walker, lat: Company D, First R 
New York Marine Artillery, and pay him a pension at the rat 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Paul E. Hyatt, late of Company H, Eighty-third Rh: 
Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rat 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Eliza C. Spears, widow of Simon Spears, late of ¢ 
I, Tenth Regiment Michigan Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
at the rate of $25 per month, 

The name of Jacob R. Warner, late of Company B, Sixty-s 
ment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pensi 

ite of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now reeeiving. 

The name of Ellen Goodbrand, former widow of Charles 
f Company G, One hundred and fiftieth Regiment New York \ 
nfantry, and pay her a pension of $25 per month. 

The name of William W. Green, late of Company I, Osa 
(Mo.) Home Guards, and pay him a pension at the rat 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving 

The name of Alice McDowell, widow of Charles 
Company M, Fifteenth Regiment New York Engineers, 
pension at the rate of $25 per month. 

The name of Ambrose W. Kearsing, lat« 
Regiment New Yo Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a 
rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Samuel Davis, late of Company E, Thirteent 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the ! 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Nancy Bennett, widow of James Bennett, |! 
pany G, One hundred and eleventh Regiment Ohio Volunte: 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $25 per month. 

The name of McHenry Smith, late of Company H, Fightieth i 
Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rat 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of George W. Studabaker, late of Company 
Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension 
of $30 per month. 


Regiment 
te 
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The name of Samuel W. Hayden, late private Sixth Indepen 
pany Ohio Volunteer Sharpshooters, and pay him a pension 
of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of George W. Givens, late of Company A, Fifty 
ment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at 
$50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Alonzo A. Kester, late of Company A, Eighty 
ment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at t 
$40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 3 ; 

The name of Solomon Hoagland, late of Company M, Ninth ! 
Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, and Company H, Twentieth Regime! 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 | 
in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Ephraim L. Schanck, late of Company H, On 
and forty-fifth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him 
at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving 

The name of Emma A. Briles, former widow of George E 
late second lieutenant of Company BE, One hundred and fifty-t! 
ment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at thi 
$25 per month. i 

The name of William P. Dugan, late of Company K, One 
twenty-ninth Regiment, and Company A, One hundred ar 
Regiment, Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and vav him a pen 
of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving 

The name of Josiah Swick, late of Comnanv C. Forty 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the ra 
month in lieu of that is now receiving. 

The name of Andrew Laramore, late of Company H, 
and fifty-first Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, aa 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now 

The name of Watson F. Bisbee, late of Company D, Tenth R 
Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the ! 
per n in lieu of that he is now receiving. 
The name of Frank M. Grapes, late of Company I, 
fourth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
e rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now 
The name of Mary 8S. Frame, former widow of James A. Wya 

; Ohio Volun 


e of 
of Company E, One hundred and fifteenth Regimen 

: month. 

Spr 


h 


a) 











ionth . 
One hund 
him a 


receivil 





fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $25 per m« 
The name of Eliza L. Sprague, widow of Wellington G. " eu 
major United States Army (retired) ; also corporal Company 4, 
Wisconsin Heavy Artillery, captain Company H, 1 nited States = 
Infantry, d lieutenant Sixteenth United States Infantry 
Thirty-fourth United States Infantry, and pay her a pension 


rate of er month, 





seco 
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ff Julia A. Loyd, widow of Milton Loyd, late of Company The name of James C. Baker. lat: f Compan 
t Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay ber a] Missouri State Militia Volunteer Cavalry, and 
per month. | rate of $50 per month in lieu of that | $3 now 


of Louisa E. Prickett, w of William W. Prickett, late | The name of Frances M. Venable, widow f George F. 














{. Fifty-first Regime linois Volunteer Infantr; nd | of Company A, Second Regiment New York Volunt I 
it the ra if S$‘ month | her a pension at the rate of $35 pe ! ntl 1 « 
f Emma Call, helple 1d dependent daughter of Cyrus | receiving 
f « I K. One redth Regiment Ohio Volunteer The ame of Elden 3. Mad I of ¢ | 
} * er pension : rate of $20 per month Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry in pa i > 

f W I 1. Op l Company D, Forty-f yuurth R of 540 per month in lieu of that he { v rece 

\ nte In t pay him a pension at the rat ihe name of i C. Cow i ( ) ) 
t th Lic f that he is now receiving. ind sixty-eighth ent OF Volunteer Inf 





f John FP. Gan n, lat f Company 
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dependent daughter This remarkable showing is all the ratifying 
te « ( sixth Regiment Ohio | ing side by side with joint-stock land inks authorized by 
\ I nd | he the rate of $20 pe! farm-loan act, which are operated by private capital for p 
ie is now 1 stock land banks charge farmers 6 per cent per annum, \ 
i ! Kern, lat One hu d and | in the profits, which is practically a difference of 1 per ce 
Reg Ohio Volunt ind pay him a pen in favor of our borrowers Joint-stock | li 
$40 mont! he is now receiving. | loans and operate only in territory where ¢ re | 
God lat I, Twelfth Regiment very large item, when it is taken into ce I 
I Infai \ ] nsion at the rat of prob $S800,000,000 of mortgag oa n 
a of that he is nov ivi Land ik district One per cent ] annum « h 
ikdmond R. Weaver, 1 of Compar ( Ii irth say farmers $8,000,000 annuall 





land 









































j i i p im a pen ) any purpo Phi riy the 
i is no receivin all loans above $10,000 We hi 1 i 
( 1 S e of § nd Ind Bb ir own land should ‘ wed 
J t | l i ! a j this 1 per cent per : l 
t l i wil iving ul farm unit in our dist is fi 
] Lindenmut l of Compan LB Two hi l l m $30,000 to $50.000 Wi i al ved 
Penr val \ inteer infantr and | the value of the land. t this $10.000 
$40 ! in | { I ing the needs of a ver maj 
You will, theret perform rreat a | 
) i of Wi kK. M d i ; ! 
‘ a nd ! ighth Reg 1 ) we 
\ | Y t +} t S25 ih ] 
I} ! ( ‘ Cor ' | , g i ; 
Infanti nd ] 1 pe! 1 at de] 
. ( that hn nb l ( n Tee 
i \ Bak late of Company B, Sev Regimen } j ] 
‘ I { i pay him .. a } rat 
ft I sn rec ng ure 
l widow of George Ww. B id h , 
Ss Regime: Company ¢ Forty-fourt R nt imp 
\ nd y | 1 pension tl 0 ; 
f tha he i wil ving 
bic i (Company I Or I I i i le @ 
Reg sylva Drafted Militia Infantry, and | \onrac : 
i l ~ | mont 1 t I South Dakot 
. W I 
\\ Ramage, 1 of Company IL, Seventeenth Reg 
I I ( I d \ im’ a pension t ra rotal 
( that | Is now 1 iving : 
\ ) xt Company \ On I nd l , ! 1 be glad i \ you us¢ he figures that I 
hkegime! } luntes Infantry, ad pay } , | al way that you may wish Ou le purpose is to 
mont 1 die , that } Ss nov of our district at the lowest rate of interest with ich f 
need to develop and operate their farms We believe tha 
| - ( ! I rR nt | ing farmérs with funds at a low rate of interest and « 
\ Infant i him a pension rate of Ww nable them to make greater p etic ata l 
i of that he ‘how receivins help to reduce the cost of li 
HW. Calfe Ff Com j fe ndred Ye ve ul 
t l 11 Ve tes It tr 1 D. i. I 
I I . . t i ~ Dut Tig I it At a l — a) wl = nt } 1} 
i Com] O eae i lments were severally offe l by Mr. Fur 
Vol Infantry, per ~ r llv 2 worl a, d severna 1) rFreet to 
P= ! I it i ! I , that 1! = ivil ] y i , it? 11 
\ i \ . rk ( widow <« W I Coop ( Kf 
I, One hund rth Regiment 1 Volur Ba es [5. 16. 17 g 
I ! ij t the rate of $25 ] mont i ( mand " 
\ ©, I f Company B, TI! 1 Reg Pag ‘ 
I \ eer | ‘ p n a pens ‘ ; “a 
ta a Aine Page 25 i ‘ l 
\ I. bb r,, t ( ( ipa ( Sixte { 2 } 
, 0 I per } Pa I >, stril it tl l I 
- N lieu thereof the word “* Partridg: 
) 1? : . j aoBE ’ ) i 1G, strike out ad Ia y 
re rr ‘ eee eee — 1 th tf t] word Partridg 
i s Io purpose 0 iving read to the Hous P t. strike o nes 11, 1 nd 1 
I received from the preside of the Federal Johnson 
| () ha, Nebr., hich shows the condition of thes Pag , he J, correct th i ns of tue W 
I be « nterest and value to the Hous The SPEAKER pro tempore The question 
( ! I k to have the letter read in mv time. b ic ¢ 1 third reading of the bill. 
: LAKER pro te pol (Mi WALSH). Without objec ll was ordered to be engrossed and rea t 
( ill re; was read the third time, and passed 
( he Clet read ilows: On motion of Mr. Furnter of Lllinois, a moti 
LAND RAN the vote by which the bill was sed 0 
( ( The foregoing bill is substitute for the follo 
referred to said committee: 
H.R. 4958. Jesse B. Connell 
i I I snoy H. R. 5325. Edward P. Carma } 
f S I e i | land nks author H.R Lillie C Mi: n ! 
a i £ I I ! I ed H.R Henry Jo I 
rm ( gress » d ge thei H. R. Joseph Fore ! 
l set pul t hould b 11. R Louisiana Tl ! ! 
a I ‘ Lo i H.R Jourdan B. Robe ! 
HM. R. ig James T. Kent I 
I of O ] en in ¢ l over | H. R. 1782. Matilda J. Hair I 
ed M 8, 1917 I G H. R. 18383, Amos Longfield. i 
this OV l I r borroy H. R. 1946, Benjamin F. ! 
] ry rroy is req ed to take | H,. R. 1952. George H. Hug! I 
] ri n 2 n ) orrow H. l Marion W You I 
I G ent f i ej capital, | H Henry Davis I 
I l ld ] ent y repaid | H. Nimrod Brook I 
f 1 t Pr | the ¢ iH zo LD. Harg I 
{ s 000,000 ns I hn oul ) has bee Ii. lr. Alle! i 
I al l t profit on t hereafte iH K, Arnett I 
‘ tt I I of the Govert i} I iH Samuel P. Beck l 
I 
I 
I. 
I 
I 








g ock i his f the | I Jacob McKnight, i 

three mont of the year, wv $1,502,- | I liugh L. Dicus. 

gs f t same period, eStimating the last | I Benjamin F. Ke 
22 72, which makes net j on b I Joshua Griffith j 
1 ‘ tt I Edgar P. Killion, Il 
i 








> ined out and lin 
profits If our net earnings of a little | Daisy Manore ‘ 
, bo atetet William 





ends, it would 
; Our 
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in lieu of that 
name of Harriet J. Woodbu 
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The name of Charlies H. Cran 
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Infantry, and pay him a pension 
f that he now receiving 
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Michigan Volunteer 

$40 per month in lieu of 
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latch Chamberlin, late of Company B, Fourth Regiment The name of Mollie Reck, wido of Wil | Reck. late of C 
: nt Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $45} pany C, One hundred and fifty-second Reg anon Ohio V on It 
: lieu of that he is now receiving. ; | fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $25 per mont! 
rh of Nathaniel Haycock, late of Company I, Thirty-second The name of Samuel Arnold, late of Company F, Ninety nth R 
1? + Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and Company F, Fourth Regiment | ment Indiana Volunter Infantry, and pay him a per ' 
Vet Volunteer Reserve Corps, and pay him a pension at the rate of | $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiy ing. 
, nth in lieu of that he is now receiving. } The name of John J. Williams, late of Compar v-third Reg 
e of Andrew Pea, late of Company BE, Fifty-fifth Regiment | ment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, pay him 2 pension at t rat 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 | of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving 
in lieu of that he is now receiving. The name of James Aitken, late of Bourbon Cout B n Kar 
of Amanda A, Osborn, former widow of Luther Seagrove, | Volunteer Militia, and pay him a pension at the ra of $3t r mont! 
Company D, One hundred and eighteenth Regiment Indiana Vol- | in lieu of that he is now receiving. F 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $25 per month. } The name of Martha Garrett, widow « David G ett, al D I 
ime of Alice Benham, former-widow of Joseph Hammel, late ; Gard, late of Company F, E ‘third Regiment United States Colored 
Cc. Tenth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay | Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $45 per mon 
sion at the rate of $25 per month. in lieu of that she is now receiving: Provided, That in the event of the 
:me of Jerome A. Butts, late of Company E, One hundred and | death of Bessie Garrett, helpless and dependent daughter of said Marth 
bh Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension |; and David Garrett, the additional pe nsion herein granted shall ¢ 
ate f $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. and determine: Provided further. That in th vent of fl death 
1ame of Aaron Ready, late of Company D, Fourth Regiment Ten- | Martha Garrett the name o/ said Bessie Garrett shall placed on t 
Volunteer Mounted Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate | pension roll, subject to the provi S and t ol of | 
er month in lieu of that he is now receiving laws, at the rate of $20 p mor from and af { a 
ame of William Kelley, late of Company A, Sixteenth Regiment of said Martha Garrett . 
Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 The name of Jobn H. S&S: , late of Company I, Eig t R 
h in lieu of that he is now receiving. ment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pensio: t ti ra 
ie of Joseph I’. Stove, late of Company FE, One hundred and | of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receivins 
h Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and master of arms The name of Frank R. Garland, helpless and dep I f SI 
3. Madilla, United States Navy, and pay him a pension at the | biah Garland, late of Company D, First Regiment New Hampshire \ 
50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. unteer Heavy Artillery, and pay him a per n at the rat f $20 | 
me of John R. Roe, late of Company B, Second Regiment | month. 
States Volunteer Sharpshooters, and pay him a pension at the fhe name of Charles B. Mathey l mpany HI, 7 
$50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. Regiment, and Company H, E nth Ww ns \ 
ne of Dow Edwards, helpless and dependent son of J 1 Ed Infantry, and pay him a pen the $40 } ! ! 
e of Company F, Ninety-eighth Regiment Illinois \ ntee of that he is now receiving 
and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month. The name of Hattie E. Gillil: . widow John M. G ! 
me of Etta F. Pickens, helpless and dependent daughter of | of Company G, Seventh Regiment California Voluntes Infar l 
Pickens, late of Company C, Second Regiment Maine Volunteer pay her a pension at the rate of $35 per month in li of th } 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of | Now receiving 
now receiving. The name of Georgi: widow of David Tul of Com 
me of Henry C. Livezey, late of Company I, Sixty-eighth Regi A, Ninth Regiment, an 1y A, Twelfth Regiment, d 1 Vi 
nnsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the | tee) Cavalry, and pay her ¢ nsion at the rate of $25 I th 
$50 per month in lieu of that he now receiving. j The name of Allen W er, late of Company |! h Reg 
me of Daniel R. Garman, late of Company C, Thirty-sixth Regi ment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a p the 1 
ina Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of | of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receivi 
onth in lieu of that he is now receiving. The name of Lucas Kirchmyer, late of Co uny —f[, 4 
of Rachel J. Harland, widow of William J. Harland, late Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pen 
ny A, Fourth Regiment Wisconsin Voluntes Infantry nd ate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now recei 
pension at the rate of $25 per month name of Samuel G. Kreidler, late of Company FE, Eig Reg 
of Emma J. MeCumsey, widow of Isaac N. McCumsey, late Minnesota Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pen t} 
I, Twentieth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and } rate of $40 per month f th 1 is now receiving 
C, Seventh Regiment Veteran Volunteer Reserve Cor] nd The name of Samuel less and dependent f Joh 
pension at the rate of $25 per month. N. Durham, late of orty-eighth Regiment Kentt 
ne of F. W. Gerding, late special agent, Ordnance De rt Volunteer Mounted 1! nti und pay him a pensior t 
ted States Army, and pay him a pension at the rate of $40 $20 per month. 
The name of Jacob Olings of Compa C, Fifth Regim I 
of John H. Eversole, late of Company I, One hundred and | nessee Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at tl ite of § 
irth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pen per month in lieu of th he now receiving 
rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving The name of James LD. Ginger, late of Compan dD, I x 
ne of Jacob Mullet, late of Company C, Twenty-eighth Regi Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and pay hil L pen ! h 
i Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of | rate of $40 per month in licu of that he is now receiving 
nth in lieu of that he is now receiving. The name of Llelen A. Brown, widow of Gideon B. Brow | 
e of George N. Tompkins, late of Company D, Twenty-sixth | Company A, One hundred and twenty-second Regiment Illinois \ 
New Jersey Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at teer Infantry, and pay |! i pension t the rat f $35 pe 
f $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. in lieu of that she is now receiving 
of Joseph Finley, late of Company Hh, Ninety-sixth Regi The name of Catharine Duncan, f widoy Jan a 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of | late of Company I, Twenty-ninth Regiment Illino Volunte ] 
nth in lieu of that he is now receiving. and pay her a pension at the rate of $25 per mon 
Lawrence Vanderbosch, late of Company G, One hun- The name f Katharin BRaldes, widow of Ada Palade f 
venty-ninth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and | Company M, Fourth Regiment United Stat Rese ‘ M 
pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he i Volunteer Infantry. and pay her a jx n at the rate of $ 
e . . in lieu of that she is now receivins 
ie of Oliv G. Hughes, widow of Nathan B. Hughes, late act The name of John C. McN: of Compar Db © 
t surgeon, T nited States Army, and pay her a pension at and fifty-first Regiment VDenns Ve nt nf 
$35 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. him a pension at the rate of $40 | th i ‘ bi 
Dabner D. Wright, late of Company D, One hundred and | receiving. 
ent Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pen The name of Delia T. Owen, widow of John S&S. Ow ts ( 
f woe r month in lieu of that he is now receiving pany C, One hundred and eighteenth Regiment New \Y k Ve 
. R Rains, h ‘Ipless and dependent son of John M Infantry, and pay her a pension at the 1 of S20 pel ntl 
( any ¢ Second Regiment Tennessee Volunteer Cay The name of Effie Dean, former widow of Andrew W 
pension at the rate of $20 per month. Company K, Second Regiment Ohio \ nt ( 
John Speer, late of Company D, Forty fourth Reciment i pension at the rate of $25 per mont 
Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 The name of Jam ch J LS 
eu of that he is now receiving, without recoupment by | B. One hundred and ei th R Ne \ \ 
Pensions for amounts erroneously paid. fantr) 1d pay him ' } « 
f Philip C. Cooter, late of Company FE, Third Regiment of now rece 
\, Eleventh Regiment, Missouri Volunteer Cavalry, and a f Joseph Fi Co l i 
sion at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that |! is | and Regiment I y \ I ntr 
cio t} rat S50 1 ! ‘ ! 
Gilman A. H, Simmons, late of Company D, Thirty 
Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension Breeding ut ‘ : M 
e405 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving nteer Cay i 
of Friedrich Lampe, late of Company B, Fifth kegiment ! lic t! 
nt er Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rat $30 f Jan \W ki t ‘ 
of that he is now receiving. Volun Inf: ! 
Amn John W. Bond, late of Company A, Fifty-sixth R r month in li f il } I 
‘orur tee! Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rat ) f P: Et \\ 
"of Henry Strong, ate of Company A, One hundred wrondolet Battalion, United § : 
e of Henry $ g, ls ompany A, O1 hundred and Ilo ‘ 
th Regiment, and band, Sixty-fifth Regiment, Ohio Volunteer 
1d pay him a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of Inezella | f \ 
now receiving , 
> a. Phirty-fe Reg I \ 
e of Robert A. Evins, late of Company E, Thirtieth Regiment itt >< 
: OO eae punted Infantry, and pay him pens th ¢ Jam Leming te of Ce 4 
a c ionth in lieu of that he is now receiving. ment Ohio V nte Inf 1 ,a 
Benn ; hloe A. Bennett, helpless and dependent daughter of | a $50 per month in lieu that | I ‘ 
fantannett, late of Company G, Ninetieth Regiment Ohio Volun-| The name of Laura A. Moore, widow of William T. Moore, 
hat she is a ja at the rate of $20 per month in | Company D I'wenty-fourth Regiment Ohio V« teer Infan 
net ik IB. U. S. S. Allegi y United States Na nd fj l 
jpn to Danley, late of Company A, Seventh Regiment, | pension at the rate 
a a Company B, West Virginia Volunteer Infan nd The name of Ann widow of ¢ P. D 
oun 2 pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is | Company IF, Forty nt Ohio \ ir 





eiving. oe a hen 











j I er. late of ¢ npany K, Ninety-seventh Regi- 
i Vi Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
hb it u of that he is now reeeiving 


Albre, late of United States Navy, and pay him 












































ra $40 per month in lien of that he is now receiving. 
iH A. Green, former widow of Francis E. Skinner, 
! I ud Ce a H, Ninth Regiment Michigan Volun- 
‘ t } her a pension at the rate of $25 per month 
! ! William H. Hazzard, late of Company G, Sixty-eighth 
t Pent ia Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at 
SoU | nonth in lieu ef that he is now receiving 
i of J Thom late of Company H, Ninth Regiment Mis 
ia Volunte Cavairy, and pay him a pension at the rat 
i onth l of that he is now receiving . 
I t Stoph F. Fuller, late of Company H, Thirteenth Regi- 
\ Volur r Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
t on month in lieu of that he is now reeeiving 
i n lacob H. Maz late of Company D, Second Regiment 
ti Brigade, Maryland Volunt Intantry, and pay him ¢ 
‘ t th ite of SSO pel youth. 
‘ I Lynch, late of Company H, Two hundred and 
I } Volunte Infantry, and pay him a pen 
tO) mth in lie that he is m receiving 
Willis M. Bishop, late of Company Bb, Seventy-ninth 
tegimes l ina \ iteer Inf 1 pay him a pension at the 
l th in lieu { now recelivihs 
i I Ns h J. Sun ‘ r widow of Carter Sump , late 
( | c,4 hundred thirty-sixth Regiment Illinois Volunteer 
t pension at the te of $25 per montt 
i \\ i Owel ite « Cap Hayne ompal Webster 
Mi Gua ind Company D, Sixty Reciment 
! M 1, and pay him a pension at the if $50 per 
I } now receiyin 
! > Burkett Vit Wi 0 John Burke t ate of 
| enth Regiment Pe yivania Volw Cavalry 
! pod 1 t the rate of $25 per month 
Phi of G ‘ \ ich, late of Company F, On indred and 
New k Volunt intry, and pay him a pen 
‘ $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving 
i son Flinten, late of Company A, Tenth Regiment 
\ I intry, and pay him pension at the rate of S54 
hat he is now receiving 
Mi li, late of Ce i I, Seventh Regiment Kan 
( ! pay ion at th l of $50 pet 
1 } mw reeeiy 
i Sanvills widow « I Sanvill late of C« 
s Regiment Wisco! Voluntec Infantry, ¢ I 
I ‘ i p month in lis th he oy 
ren G. Bent Con ! M, Fift Regiment 
I I \rtill may i } ns rate 
. t ! tha i vy receivin 
Cha 1 rd, 1 f Company K, Twen fifth 
lunte Infantry “i Company H, Fift Regiment 
Al \ nt Cs; t 1i pay him per matt 
mont lieu ¢ tha now receivit 
M ! n Rk. H Peri Hatch, late « 
I Regime Ohio \ teer Infantr a I he 
Ss ' t - t ( 
T ce , ( Regi 
‘ ‘ ! , ‘ mh Y ‘ 
( ’ ired and i 
‘ it j i 
T 

















\\ I I iT t d nd 
[llir \ 1 infantry nd p ! pen 
+t? I 1 « el x 
\ t eVO late of Cor H, Ty second Regi 
) \ lufantr nd pay m | 8] h t of 
i of t t I ving 
} \\ ! of Comy I, Twent ird Regiment 
\ Ir t ad Hit me Sit t ‘ Sa0 
wit ri 
{ i s | te of Cor ind 
e! Pent Vol Ir t { t 
7 , i ] ' re 
. t ( t Sove R Lili 
I Hal e] i né ter «¢ 
( yeas Io, Fifty-sixt tegiment N York \ 
er a peusi ! oi §& ! oni in 
T \ ? ‘ iving 
i M. Jame form \ ae E. Stone, 
1, Ov d n ! hh Ete n 1t New York 
‘ ‘ per t t if S35 pe nonth 
{ nov t ing 
Ele ( KS« ’ Bs: 53 he nent 
t r Light Lrtill nd | } ’ — te 
u < [ lt he sl i eiving 
Sarab A. Vaughn, former widow of Jan E. Vaughn, 
rit h R ment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
f $25 per month 
Sin H. Malott, late of Company H, Eighth Regiment 
d infantry, and Company L, Seventh Regiment Indiana 
‘ and pay him a pension at the rate $45 per month 
¢ 3s now receiving 
I Ma L. Tarbox, widow of William W. Tarbox, late 
Co nth Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, and 
y the rate of $35 per month in lieu of that she is 
w recelvibs 
i name of Susannah Sprague, widow of John Sprague, late of 
A, Tenth R ment Kansas Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
t ’ $35 ! it 1 of that she is now in 


receiy , 
eceiy g. 
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The name of Robert Ross, late of Company FE, Second R 
Indian Home Guards, Kansas Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
pension at the rate of $45 per month in lien of that he is 
ceiving. 

The name of Marshall P. Thatcher, late of Company K, Seco: 


ment Michigan Volunteer Cavatry, and pay him pension at 
of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Minnie CC, Waltenspiel, widow of Albert ( 
alias A. C. Waitenspiel, late of Company K, Thirtieth 


nt 
a 


Walt 


Regime 




















souri Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the ra 
per month 

The name of Sarah E. Allen, widow of Francis Allen, lat 
pt G, Third Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry. 
her a pension at the rate of $35 per month in lien of that sh: 
receiving 

The name of Daniel Burket, late of Company B, EFighty-fou 
ment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at 
ot $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving 

The name of Jackson Vail, late of Company D, Seventy-thi 
ment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at 
of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving 

T name of John C. Leonard, late of Company L, First 1 


T 








Indiana Volunteer Cavairy, and pay him a pension at the rat 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving 

The name of Kate Bressler, widow of Martin Bressler, lat 
pany A, Piftieth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry 
her a pension at the rate of $25 per month. . 











The name of Henry Stahl, late of the Ninth Regiment Pe: 
Reserve Volunteer Infantry, and pay bim a pension at th 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Margaret P. Black, former widow of Luther R 
late of Company E, One hundred and forty-seventh Regimen 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $25 

The name of Willlam F. Emrich, late of Company ‘ Nint 
ment Ne York Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at 
of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now reeeiving. 

rhe name of Charles W. Veach, late of Company D, |! 
Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pensio 
of £50 per month in licu of that he is now receiving 

The name of Peter Rider, late of Company C, On 
fortieth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay bit 
at tl rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now recei 

fhe name of Jane Jadwin, widow of Renjamin Jadwin, lat« 
any B, Ninetieth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and 

indred nd twenty cond [Lattery, Ohio Volunteer Lig 
tnd pay her a pension at the rate of $25 per month. 

‘I an ot Minnie Points, helpless and dependent d 












\braham Points, late of Company C, Forty-second Regiment 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay he pension at the r 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving 

The me of Susa Sewell. widow Sanford Sewell 
pany H, E nth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Cavalry, ar 

pension at the rate of $55 per month in Hen of that h 

The name of John Fasnacht, late of Cs mpany K bl 
Ohio Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and pay him a pension at tl 
$50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Rosetta M. J. Tischer, helpless and dependet 
of Christian ‘Tischer, late of Seventeenth Regiment Wisconsin \ 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per mo 

th: be is now reeeiving. 

The me of Mary FE. Liv ston, widow of Shern I 
late of Company C, Second Regiment Wisconsin Voluntes tn 

] pension at the rate of $25 per month 

rhe name of George W u'bertson, late of Company I, 0 
ind sixty-third Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and y 
pension ; l rat of $50 per month in u of tha 











Bullock, alias George Sparks, lat ( 
K, Twent ven ] iment Michigan Volunteer Infant ind | 
( lon th ! of $00 per month in lieu of tha 
























j name of Mary E. Thomas, former widow of Benjan 
} late f Company , Twenty-fourth Regiment Indi \ 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $25 per mont 

The nar of Rebecca Murphy, former widow of Wilb H. | 
late of Company G, First ient Maine Volunteer Heavy A 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $25 per month. 

The name of John L. Hix, late of Company G, Fifty-third | 
Indiana V« infantry, and pay him a pension at the ut 
per month ieu of that be is now reeeiving. 

The nam Jackson O’Darr, late of Company I, Sixter i 
Kentucky iteer Infantry, and pay him a pension : 
$50 per month in lieu of that he is now reeeiving. 

The na of E beth May, widow of William C. May é 
pany F, Venth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Cavalry, a! 
pension at the rate of >» per month 





ame of George F. Long, late of Compai D, Tenth 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a_ per n at tl 
h in licu of that he is now receiving. 


me of Sanford Kirkpatrick, late of Company K 


‘olunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at t 











ionth {n lieu of that he is now receiving. 
rl me of Matthew Rowland, late of Company D, One | 
md seventy-s nth Regiment, and Company A, One hunda 
eighty-first Reciment, Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay | 
it the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now recelvit 


Haston, | 
Infantry, 
of that s! 


Arago 
Volunteer 
in lieu 


of 
*ticut 
month 


name of Adella Easton, widow 

pany B, Eleventh Regiment Conne 

l a pension at the rat 

receiv 
The 

panies 

try. and pay 
The name 


of S35 pet 
ing. 

na of Susan Lunger, widow of Isaac Lunger, iate « 
ind A, Elghty-thi Regiment Pennsylvania Volunte¢ 
her a pension at the rate of §25 per month. 
of Sarab A. Burgess, former widow of ‘Thomas & 
late of Company E, Ninety-cighth Regiment Pennsylvania Vol 
Infantry, and pay her pension at the rate of $25 per month. 

fhe name of Lorenzo D. Crawley, late of Company I, Twenty-s 
Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension 
rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now reeeiving. 

‘he name of Samuel Barton, late of Company G, Ninety aI 
ment Indiana Voluntee fantry nd pay him a pensio! ! 
$50 pert in t tt he is now receiving. 
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CONGRESSLON AL 


4) ] () 
Ma Pay) rmer widow of Charles W. Brick | 
( ny D, Sixty «l Regiment Enrolled Missouri Militia, 
pen n the rate of $25 per month in lieu of that she | 
be 
f Adam Landsittel, tate of ¢ ompany K, ERighteenth Reg 
oO} Volunteer Infaniry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $40 
} » lieu « that he is now receiving 
ef Sarah M. Doan, widow of William F, Doan, lat of | 
-? I Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and 
: D 1 at the rate of $25 per month. 
if John Mills, late of Company B, Second Regiment United 
inteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 
in lieu of that he is now receiving. 
ne of Ludlow LB. Ward, late of Company K, Sev Regi t | 
; ; Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and pay him a pensi at the 
month in lieu of that be is now receiving, 
f Mary A, Ochs, widow of Joseph Ochs, late of ‘| 
Regiment, and Compa I Third Regime y 
ilry, a pay | i pension at the rate of $45 pe! 
it l now receiving: l’rovided, That in tb event ot ft 
p e M,. Ocl l less and dependent daughter d M 
J Ocl the iditional pension herein granted 
P) idle f ther, Tha in the event of the ad I 
( t 1 Nellie M. Ochs all b l i < 
t provisio1 and limitation tl 
g } ‘ ne e 
J R f « pé gi I 
I t ‘ 
1 l eiving 
Lalkay i V, ia ol ¢ i i 
1 \ i Artille } 
( I » VW i lat f Compar I “ I t 
1 \ I I int ind pay hi i 
1 that i OV i 
\\ I it I bite! - I J 
‘ i} ; } S 
J la ol 4 l 3 i 
I | i 
\ I te ¢ ( l I I 
\ I \rti nd | 
T 
\ () Dov 1 5 (yr © ] 
] M Volu i 
Boe | mont 
‘ 
| i 
» mua oP ta , 
g ent Ohio V« tee f i 
; h i li 
V . de i fH ‘ Pp 
ii Mia A. and |] N 
‘ th oOo Ma \ N th 
ced on the | I 
) I pe nsi } iw t tt rs 
I 1 ‘ th « r id M ry A N 
I). ¢ nul during ti! 1 
l i 
\I \\ ker ; ( S in \ 
is hh 1 Saf 
‘ ‘ pan 
{ ry | ma pen 0 
Bell Wrvi i s il ‘ i 
( ) (; On ll i nd ) 
i \ lt I ‘ 1 I I i 
( I O 1 nd 
0 Vi Infantr; I i 
f that h s now 
lohn R 1} ( ny G, Forty-second R 
I l a pens t t $40 
I W ing 
| | l Company K, 1 l Reg ! 
llery nd pay him a per 
] is now iving 
Ss Dieffenbacher, widow of Jam i 
B, Fifth Regiment Pennsylvania \ I 
I a pension at the rate of $25 I 
Lit cock, widow of Georg A. Lliteh 
Regiment New York Volunt Infan 1 
© ' mont 
‘ ( pany G, I It t 
l | him a pe SoU 
] now eiving 
i W. Shipmays i f Com } j rR 
i pe! 
vir 
Samu i. Lawrence, late Con ny E, I R 
Vol r Engineers, and pay him a pension at 
I t } is ivir 
I W. Cong lat mpat i] 
1 Stat ( le n tr na 
t of S50 pe in of t y 
J Butt i Comp _ I R 
Volun Infanti nd pay him a | ion t 
j in | 1 of that he is now receiving 
‘ thoda A. Gambee, widow of Charl Bb. Gi _ 
I fifth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now 1 iving 
name of William D. Reed, late of Company K, One hundred and 
‘ighth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a 
n at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving 
hame of William L. Luehte, alias Lueas, late of Company K, 
Regiment Kansas Volunteer Infantry, and pay hi pension at 


f . : 
of $50 per month 





in lieu of that be is now 





i 


ry, and pay him a pension at th 

I now receiving 
name of John Pennington 
R. Pennington, late of Company 

liana Volunteer Infantr a 
r montb 
fhe name of James M. Foss, k 
Indiana Volunteer Infantr 
f $00 per month in lieu of that 
r} name of Rebecca Johnson 
fi, Thirty-i th Regiment 
pen ! the 1 $s 
i 1 mW W 
liana Vo ( fa ry 
th in i tha 
of I A. Dodsor 
Com} fF, Sixth R 
] pensio r 
f Hint M. ¢ 
' h Re [ 
+ the + f $35 " 
nar 1 Rk + 
Rat ( ny | 
f T i T ' 
| \ kK. Pea 
1) 
& 
I l 
’ I » \ 
of $40 per 1 
| of Kdw oS 
1 Reg I 
ro te Sho 
I 3 
I Re M 
: ; , ‘ 
) ‘ = 
~ WW 
¢ 1 PI 
A, S I t D 
I L, 
| ‘ . 
‘ n ¥ ! R 
< S72 per mont In il 
Ph M Ll 
I Seve v-eig 1 Regis 
) t the i f $25 
‘ Stanley I ( 
l ( ect l \ i 
S45 Dp } ! rt 
li j IDSti 
f (‘o e on Inval 
| , 70. Margaret M. 1 
Hi. R. 572. Albe Raym 
H.R. 617. Jar i 
H.R. 71 Mel c.. & 
H. R. 82 ! } ! 
Ht. R. 944. Josl W 
i. Rk. of Willi fo 
I 9S. Cor I hell 
, " Cat ( W 
i777. J hine W 
] l M he 
] | I i th A. S 
| > 1862. Mi n J I 
= E. Ma 

R pe ‘ Hi x} 
rR 74 AY w Ss 
r R. 298 ( eB 
IR 37 s et : 

R. 3042. Elizabeth J. A 
uk { William If. At l 
Hi. k 7 Sat ( Arms 
Wr. 4. W LI. ¢ rg 
Hf. R. 4003. Catl ne Hart 
H.R. 4007. J Miles 
Hi. R. 4029. \ ] 

HW. Rk. 4030. John C, Lazi 
H.R Ss. Oakale R 

li. R. 4044. Josh Griff 

7 i 114 La ; I ’ 
H.R. 4221. Hent M.G 
H.R. 4318. Mas Pure 

i. R 18. Marga j i 

| R. 4930. N ton Sigs 

Hi, R. 4040 f A ‘ 

t R. 4942. James A. \ 

IT, R, 4943. William To ison 
H.R. 4948. W m 4; ! 
Hk. rk. 4966. Bridg« M h 
H. Rh. 5050. Bila A. Poilard 
H. R. 7119. Sarah E. Tally 
H.R 42. Wesley Koonce 
H.R 53. William H. ¢ 

Wms 65. Ro gE. Wi 

a 7% John Baget 

Ii. ] St) Ct . _ 
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; name of Emma F. & 
Company B, One hundr« 


Line 


Ii 
late of Vi 


name of Samvel 
Mitchell 
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nteer Infantry, and pay her } 
Mitchell, bh 
Regiment 
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7764. Lewis Holley If, R, 9310. 
TS6 Marv Belle Chitwood. lJ t. 9312. 
7005. Harriett E. Lightburn, H.R. 9326. 
7TV06, John L. Ware li. R 
7935. Angeline McVicket H.R 
SOO4. | Ragal H. R. § 
ROTR, | elia Reeves 11. R 
SOL1. ¢ irles Hl. Poole H.R. 
SO5S. J s D. Miller Ht. R. x 
82S I n M. Pyle H.R. 93861, 
S29 « B. WDurnel Il. R. 9364 
S200. S ‘ R. Dick HW. R. 9365 
S305. 0 ilenry Cook il, R. 9373 
KEpTke ( es A. Detrich Il. R. 93876 
$37 I J. Green Hl. R. 9381 
s4 | son Hatfield if. R. 9386 
s4 \\ lam ¢ Wilsor hl t. Y3S8S8, 
s \ n | Gi { WE. R. 9401, 
R459. M iret A. Stobiec il. R. 9408, 
S41 | 1ixa C. Southerland, HH. R. 9404, 
‘T1 ‘ lin Ht. R, 9406 
S ante} H.R. 9409, 
niu. A “7 H. R. 9422. 
S ; \ da A. O ri H. R, 9426, 
XS . - Benham H.R. 94959. 
g529 J 4. Butts Hf. R. 9446, 
8549. A Ready ‘- R 9447, 
S559. William Keile H. R. 9462. 
S561. J wh F. Stove H. R. 9465. 
8564. John R. Ros H.R. 9466 
S570. | Marawd H.R. 9467 
S508 j l Picker a lt ere 
ween I vy CC. Livwe 1. WN, EY, 
Si Daniel R. Garmat i. R. 9477. 
R4 | ! Harl 11. R. 9478 
2646. Emi 1. Mec s iH, Kt 481 
RERO F OW. Gerdin H R 9484. 
8671. John H. Evers 
SOOT ! »> Mu t 
RaQQ ¢ e N. To If. R. 9490, 
R7R5 loser it \ HI. R. 9405, 
20). Lawrence Vander! 7 s Skee 
ano © e G. Hughes 1. th, POU, 
richt H.R. 8508, 
te glia H. RL 9506. 
SSN] Is > OnnNR 
RR i H.R. 95 
} H. R. 9514 
KR2AG re 
BOen ¢ ne, H.R. 9515. 
; l f O16 
S844. ] = R aaa 
R245. J 7 = on19. 
SRT 1] \ rh. da. Je 
‘ ; H.R. 9531 
SS76 1 rt 3 > 
2a ‘ ‘ H.R 
RARBG A Inthe : 1. R . 
Lag M Hf. R. 9549 
“ate af pied H.R.9551 
4 ™ Il. R. O52 
KO lohr 
; H.R. 9556 
eo1 Jan itkne a? oo ee 
20°27 Tol Sy) hy Hf. R. 9558. 
on” ihre | ee H.R. 9562 
L960. Fr Garland H.R. 9563 
ROE Charles B. Mathews WR On74 
8965. Hattie E. Gilliland. >» Qnrr 
RQeR A n W. Brews WR O586 
= y - ‘ , 
S97 I S oo WR. OneD 
QO7 Sn « G Kreidl« a > 
: H.R, 9596 
RON4 “ lh seme ll. R. oGos. 
S 1 eae “s i ’ H.R. 9611 
re ) one Hf. R. 9617 
OOON 3 D. Ginger. WR E22 
9017 I nA Brown. H.R. 9644. 
v0, Cat ne Duncan H.R. 9645 
9050. Katharine Baldes. H.R. 9651. 
1 ] ( MeNaight il. R. 9655 
ne I r. Owen It. R. 9664. 
61. Effie Dean H. R. 9678, 
it. Ja A. Re H.R. 9701, 
f : J BI dy. HW. R. 9711 
77. J Pike H.R. 971: 
is reed H.R. 9717 
O98 W. ¢ H.R. 9725, 
1O1 l I litte Wk 7+ 
lf ella F« H.R 
1¢ Le 
" Anna Je Ly HI. R. 9740, 
169. J reeter H.R. 9751 
ic. 4 e \! HW. R. 9759 
‘ \ ty il 2 OTG60. 
H. H.R. 9765 
rhomas H. R. 9767, 
a J bu H. R. 9T72 
) if fart li. Rh. 784 
j ; Ss Hi. R. 9THO 
6. W \ his H.R. 979 
6. 8 Sumy H.R 979 
\ Owens Hi. R. 98ST 
3. 8 Burket H.R. 9863 
‘ Ala i ? Si 
i | H.R. o8T7T0 
M ! HR. oR 
Sapvi H.R. 9911 
G. Bet IT, R. 9934, 
‘ ] Li. Rk. 10040 
g of the bill, 
FULLER Iilinois. Mr, Speaker, 
» ani triking out “ $30 da 
>» SPEAK! tempore The gen 
vhich the Clerk will 


Jobn 


John L. 








COCTOBER 


Mary Pe Bate. The Clerk read as follows: 
‘ “Clark Page 6, line 1, strike out “$30” and insert in lieu thereof 


Hannah A, 
Marshall Caldwell 
Lucinda Hollowell. 
William Snyder. 
William Devore. 
Wilson. 
Thomas Rennard. 
Francis A, Caughey. 
Myrtle L. Hart. 
Cynthia M, James. 
Henry (, Jackson. 
Sarah A. Vaughn. 
Simon H. Malott. 
Mary L. Tarbox. 
Susannah Sprague. 
Robert Rose, 
Marshall P. Thatcher, 
Minnie ©, Waltenspiel, 
Sarah EF, Allen, 
Daniel Burket, 
Jackson Vail 
Jobn C, Leonard. 
Kate Bressler. 
Henry Stahl 

rgaret P. 
am F., 
Ww. 
r Rider 
Jadwit 


Black 
Emrich, 
Veach 






rles 





1. Tischer. 
Vingston, 
Culbertson. 


(,corge 





Creorge HOCK, aia 


Sparks 


George 


Mary E. Thomas 
Rebecca Murphy. 
John L. Hix. 
Jackson O' Dari 
Elizabeth Day 


George F. Long 
Sanford Kirkpa 
Matthew Rowland, 
Adella Easton. 

Susan Lun; 
Sar A > 
Lorenzo 


Samuel 





} 
ali 





Mary L. Tayk 
Adam Landsittel. 
Sarah M. Doan, 
John Mills 
Ludlow B. W ! 
Mary A. O 

John Rowe 
LaFayette H kney 





George W 
William H 
lames Mills 
Ananias Camero1! 
Melissa ©. Downs. 
James M. Baxter. 
Mary A. N 


ce 
chols. 


Srsanna D. Clark 
Charles M. Walker 
Ilugh Rees 

Anna Bell W) 
Henry Athey. 
John Russell 


Patrick Devlit 
Sarah FE. Dieffent 





Alfred 
Samuel T. L 
Daniel 
Jan 


»} } 
Loo"d: 


es 


ier a F. Smytl 
Samuel Hl. Mitch 
Tol Pennin 
James M. Foss 
Re ceca Johr 
William W. 1 
Luca A, D ! 
Hannah M ¢ 
Elizabeth Ranl 
Mary FE. Peake 
red ck M 

Kd ! I. J 

R e 4 l 

Nl | R . 
Nay Sun 

Ifeste \ l i 
Francis M. Low 
Phebe Mor I 
Sta } Chapmar 


on page ( ling ve I 
insert $39 

tleman f lilinois 
report 





The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I move to stri 
the last word. Mr. Speaker, I regret to announce that in t] 
few days I have received notice that Mr. Louis Sickenbers: 
whom the committee has recommended a pension of $7 
passed away after a very long, honorable, and very uss 
up to within the last few years, since which time he h: 
wholly incapacitated on account of weight of years. | 
tended to notify the gentleman from Illinois of that fret 
overlooked it. I suggest to the gentleman that he move to 
out the paragraph. 

Mr. FULLER of Illinois. Which paragraph? 

Mr. BYRNS Tennessee, The paragraph 
pension for Mr. Louis Sickenberger. 

Mr. FULLER of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, on page 
strike out lines 15, 16, 17, and 18. 


of conta 


6, ] 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 6, amend by striking out lines 15 LS, inclusive 


The question was taken, and the amendment was ag 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Furrer of Illinois, a motion to ) 
the vote by which the bill was passed was laid on the t; 

BILLS ON 1 

Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Speaker, three 
bills on the Private Calendar were before the House t 
three bills left over for a third reading and are noy 
tinished business before the House, and I would lik« 
them called up. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman fro 
vania calls up certain bills on the Private Calendar, \ 
the unfinished business. 


HE PRIVATE CALENDAR. 


weeks ago 


HEIRS OF ROBERT LAIRD M’CORMICK. 
Mr. EDMONDS. I call up the bill H. R. 6289, V1 


endar No. 20. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will repo 
by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 6289) for the relief of the heirs of Robert 


Cormick, deceased. 

The amendments were read. 

The question was taken, and the amendments were 

The bill as amended was ordered to be 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. EpMONDs, a motion to reconside! 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the tabl 


engrossed 


PERRY E. BORCHERS. 
Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill H. 
The Clerk will report 


1> 


Mr. EDMONDS. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore, 


by title. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
A bill (fl. R. 646) for the relief of Perry E. Borchers 


destruction of 
because of smallpox, 
the Navy in Cuba. 

The amendment was read. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agret 

The bill 


suffered, due 
for rvices 
Department 


to 


property 
while 


losses 


and t 
contract { 


in the 


s 


airended was ordered to be engrossed 
a third time, and was read the third time. 


is 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is o1 
of the bill. 

The question was taken. 

Mr. BLANTON. Division, Mr. Speaker. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 35, no 

So the bill was passed. 

On motion of Mr. EpmMonps, a motion to reconsid 

which the bill was passed was laid on the table 


AMHERST W. BARBER. 


S. 137% 


Mr. EDMONDS Mr. Speaker, I call up the bil 

fhe SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report 
by title, 

Che Clerk read as follows: 

\ 1 (S. 1377) for the relief of Amherst W. Barb 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, \ 
third tim and passed. 

On motion of Mr. EDMONDS, a motion to reconsic 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the b 
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of bills upon the Private Calendar. 


Mr. BLANTON. 


rhe SPEAKER pro tempore. 
this 


‘ir. BLANTON. Will 


motion 


Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 


Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
f into the Committee of the Whole House for the considera- 


The gentleman will state it. 


earry 


| to as well as those unobjected to? 


SPEAKER pro tempore. 


The Chair understands it takes 


all bills 


that 


ideration of all bills on the Private Calendar. 


BLANTON. 
1 motion to be 
onsent ? 

SPEAKER pro 


for bills upon 


the 


made, 


tempore, 
Private 


should it 


No; the 


Calendar. 


Mr. Speaker, is it proper at this time 
rather be by unani- 


motion is in ot 
The 


que S 


iotion of the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 


estion 


| 


on (demanded 


10e@S ov. 
LANTON 


Mr. 


these bills 


spe 


aker, I 


there should be a 


was taken, and the Speaker 
the ayes appeared to have it. 
] isi by Mr, 


pro ten 
BLANTON 


the 


quorum, 


think in 


} there wer 


order that there is no quorum present. 


SPEAKER pro 


¢ 


of order thi 


After 
@ gu stion i 
of the Whole 
Vrivate 


ANTON. 
sStLiOh Was 


-7 
reeeper Witli 





sentees, an 
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re nt 2 rit 
i) 
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OF nd 
Elliott 
Ev M 
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“niter, Ti, 





ghet 
(7Aallivan 
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G n 
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flumpl 
Ig 

Vw“ 
jam 
Tohr 
' r Pa 
J € [ 
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NeCaTI 
Kel 


Ke ly, I al 
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King 
i Kink Lif 
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van Knutson 
oughtor Lampert 
rel Lanham 
ul Lankford 
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1 


yt 


‘uller, Mas 


zk 


tempore. 





cCoOuntING, | 
upon 
House for the 
Calendar. 


Mr. Sp “Tine e, 


\ taken, and 

PEAKER pro tempere. There is no quorum present. 
sergeant at “™ 

the roll. 


ei 


close 


I, 


there is 


the 
the 
and 
voting 
YEAS 


Clerk 


‘The 


resolving 


l move 
the motion 
the 


will 
there 


doors, 





Lufkin 
Lubring 
McDuffie 
McPadden 
MeGlennon 
vicKenzie 
McKeown 


McLaughlin, Mi: 


ViePherson 
lacCrate 
\lacGregor 


Madden 


Miller 
Minahan, N. J. 
Monahan, 
Moon 
Mooney 
Moore, Ohio 





Neely 

Nelson, Mo. 
Nelson, Wis. 
Newton, Minn. 
() Connol 
Oldfield 
Oliver 
Osborim 
Padget 






Paige 
Park 
Parker 


Parrish 
Phe 

Plat 

Pou 
Purne! 
Quin 
Rainey, A 
Raker 
Ramsevyer 


Randall, Calif, 


Randall, Wis. 
Reavis 

Reber 

Reed, N. Y. 
Reed, W. Va. 


Rhodes 


gentleman 
no quorum, and the 
Evidently there is 
the 


consider on oO 
that 


was rejected. 


eall 
were— 


173, as follows: 


trom 


House 


the House do 


1 


is 





Smith, Idal 
Smith, Mi 
Smithwi 
Snell 


pore 
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are 


considerati 


and I mal 


st gall 
Steenerson 
Stephens, Ohio 
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Strong, Kan 
Strong, Pa 
Summers, VW 
Sweet 
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Temple 
Thompson 
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Venable 
Voigt 
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Walsh 
Walter 
Ward 
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Watkin 
Watson, I 
Weaver 
Webste1 
Welling 
Welty 
Whaley 
White, M 
Williams 
Wilson, Il! 
Wilson, La. 
Wingo 
Wood, I: 
Woods, V 
Woodyard 
Wright 
Yates 
Young 


Young 


’ 


Tex, 


N. Dak 


aR, 


Texas | 
Chair 
no quorum 


a 


—— 


ee 





Mr. ACKER 
Mr. Bors 
Mr. CRAMT 


Mr. Funrer of 


\ir. WHEELER With Mr 
Mr. TINCHER 


NAY} 
Blan 





ANSWERED PRESENT 
Ss r fread 
NOT VOTING 17 
Ackerma Fordney Layt 
Alexande! rear Lee, G 
Andrews, Md, Gandy) Littl 
Anthony Ganly Lon 
sacharach Garner Lues 
nkhead Garrett McAndrew 
rkk Godwin, N. C, McArthu 
I Goldfog!l MeClintic 
Good VieCniloct 
(roodall McKiniry 
Goody koon MeKink 
Gould McLane 
Grr in I Mel I 
ir Gr im, [] Mah 
tat M Ma 
di ‘ ‘1 { } T 
| I l Manstfle 
( ii ilt Maso 
HH ! Vonde 
tT Ni t 
i rh Moore, | 
( ilefl Moo V 
i loor 
ij Mortr 
! iH g Mudd 
\ j t Newto 
ir I I 
J 
J KK ( 
Johi 3.1 
foh! no. N 
Kah 
ix 
aM Ke | eli 
tor me ‘ tl 
re | | 
kK 
] LaGu 
I igi 
Qo ‘ ) woes t 
i Cl i ur i i 
| Ik s of S } lke | 


- 


with Mr. JoHns 
MAN With Mr. McLa 
with Mr. St is 

ON with Mr. \ 
Massachusetts \ M 


Mr. LANGLEY with Mr. F1 S. 

Mr. Treapway with Mr. Boon 

Mr. Kaunw witb Mr. DEN’ 

Mr. Rowe with Mr. Harpy of Texa 


Mr. GREED 
Mr. FREA! 
Mr. ANDRE 
Mr. BacHa 





Mr. Bower 


Mr. Britt! 
Mr. 


Mr. Burke 


Mr. Cann 


Mr. McKintey with Mr. 


Mr. McLat 
Mr. MANN 
Mr Mason 
Mr. Monvt 
Mr. Moor 
Mr. Hvutcti 


Mr. IRELANI 


Mr. JEFFE! 


Mr. KENDALL with 
Mr. TINKH 


Mr. VARE 
Mr. € 
Mr. KENNY 
Mr. Kress 
Mr. Wut! 
Mr. Cr 


Mr. DYER 


OSTE! 


Mr. KREDER 


Mr. LAGU: 
Mr. ELLsw 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


WHINSsI 





IWTHER With 


ZIHLMAN 
Mr. Layton wifl 


£ of Massachusetts with Mr 


: with Mr. GANpy. 
ws of Maryland wi Mr. Wis 


RACH With Mr. Wiison of P 
s with Mr. WE 
InN With Mr. Wa 


BROWNING With Mr. VINSON 


with Mr. 7 


Mr. T: 


AYLOR O1 [Lolo 
IN with \¥LoR of Ar 
M« Ii Vinh? 
GHLIN of Nebras MI 
of Illinois with M: \ 
< with Mr. LonerGan 
Ex with Mr. Lee of Georg 
s of Indiana with Mr. Jon 
with Mr. Rays 
» with Mr. Henry T. R 
Mr. OLNEY. 
Mr. O'Conn} 
am with Mr. Bri 
with Mr. Branp 
rLo with Mr. Sun! L¢ 
py of lowa with Mr. Over 
with Mr. NicHo.! 
of Kansas with Mr. B 
Mr. Sutin 
with Mr. STEVENSO? 
with Mr. Moore of Vi 
ARDIA With Mr. Montas 
ORTH With Mr. St: 


we 


IINSON 


is with 


e So 


f 
S O11 





Existon with Mr. STreere 


with Mr. BaRKLE\ 
with Mr. BANKHEAD 
Mr. Marz 


ow 


7 


Le 
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Mi | Ee With i? ATAJOR. 
Mir. Me nN with Mr. Jo#tinson of Kentu ‘ky. 
Mr. Mupp with Mr. HEFLin. 
Mr. Newton of Missouri with Mr. HAmIL1. 
Mr. Nicuiors of Michigan with Mr. GoLpFroct 
Mr. R EY with Mr. Evans of Nevada. 
Mr. Rossion of Kentucky with Mr, Eac Le. 
Mr. McArruur with Mr. MAHER. 
Mr. SHREVE with Mr. EAGAn. 
Mr. Sire with Mr. DoreEMUs. 
Afr. Ne N with Mr. GoopwiIn of Arkansas. 
Mr. Sau of Illinois with Mr. DooLtnG 
Mr. Grawam of Pennsylvania with Mr, SCULLY. 
Mr. G im of Illinois with Mr. Saunpers of Virginia. 
Alr. 4 RSON With Mr. STEDMAN, 
Mr. Fu with Mr. Smira of New York. 
Mr. OGDEN with Mr. GARRETT. 
Mir. Pe With Mr. GARNER. 
Mr. Rapcuirre with Mr. GANnry. 
MIr. HAMILTON with Mr. SABATH, 
Mr. HASKELL with Mr. RUCKER. 
Mr. Hicks with Mr. Rowan. 
Mr. Hovucuron with Mr. Rrorpan, 
Mr. SNybER with Mr. DEWALT, 
Mr. Swope with Mr. CULLEN. 
Mr. Taytor of Tennessee with Mr. CoLuier. 
iv. oi with Mr. Byrnes of South Carolina, 
/ Alr. Goop with Mr. Strsson, 
Mr. Gourp with Mr. Sr Ms. 
The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 
the SPEAKER. <A quorum is present. The Doorkeeper will 
open the doors, 
Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
Whole House for the consideration of bills on the Private 
Calendar, with Mr. Reavis in the chair. 
WILLIAM E. JOHNSON. 
rhe CHAIRMAN. The House is in the Committee of the 
Whole House for the consideration of bills on the Private 
Calend: first of which the Clerk will report, 
The Clerk read as follows: 
A bi li. R. GS3) for the relief of William FE. Johnson. 


Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 


fhe CHAIRMAN. The gentleman wil! state it. 

Mr. GARD. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania intend 
to tnke up the bills as they appear in order on the calendar? 

Mr. EDMONDS. This bill is not from our committee. The 


! of the Committee on Indian Affairs not being present, 
I would ask that this bill be passed over without prejudice. 
the CHA7RMAN. Without objection, the bill will be passed 





ithout prejudic 
Mr. WALSH Mr. Chairman, which bill is that? You can 
1t Dass without prejudice until it is called up. 
Mr. GARD. Do I understand we are taking up bills only 
m the Co ittee on Ciaims or are we calling the Private 
C; ndat 
The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is not advised with reference 
vl s being called up. 
M EDMONDS We are going to take up the bills in order 
on the Private Calendar. I suggest that the next bill, No. 23, 
o} i endar be taken up. Whenever it happens to be a bill 
from ane r committee, the chairman of the committee will be 
‘ ‘ » care of it. 
Mi WALSH Of course, the House is in Committee of the 
\\ eH for the consideration of bills on the Private Cal- 
I alendar number of this bill is No. 6. It should 
reported to the House, and if they want to lay it aside and 
its. el s the way to do it. What is the use of start- 
rint middle of the calendar? 
Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 
The CHAIRMAN The gentleman will state it. 
Mr. LONGWORTH Is it not in order for the chairman of 
mmittee to take up any bill he pleases without reference 
ts order? 
The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would so hold. 
M EDMONDS. Mr. Chairman, I call up for consideration 
No. 12 o1 e Private Calendar. 
Mr LARIX Missouri. Mr. Chairman, if there was no 
propositic hedges this proposition to go into Committee 
he Whole, t! unanimous-consent bills are called up in 
the order in which they stand on the Private Calendar. 
Mr. MONDELL. That is what is being done. 
Mr. EDMONDS. As TI understand, No. 6 has been called up. 
Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, No. 6 on the Private Calendar 
is and I would appreciate the opportunity te have it 
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considered at the present time. I shall be glad aga » eX 
plain the provisions of the bill, as I did when it was called 
some weeks ago. The Private Calendar was then consider, 
by unanimous consent, and the bill was fully discussed at 
time, but a request was made that it be temporarily pas 
over. I shall be pleased to answer questions, if any Mem] 
desires further information. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 683) for the relief of William E. Johnson 


Be it enacted, etc., That to reimburse William E. Johnson. 
chief special officer and special! disbursing agent, for the expend 
made by him under the direction of the Commissioner of Indian A 
in the defense of Juan Cruz, a noncommissioned officer engaged 
suppression of the liquor traffic among Indians, for the payn 
which no appropriation was available, there be appropriated, out « 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 


ulled up 


l 


sum of S1\s! 

With a committee amendment as follows: 

_ In line 10, on page 1, strike out th 
in lieu thereof “ $1,839.95.” 

Mr. HAYDEN. 
about this bill? 

Mr. WALSH. Weill, I would like to ask the gentlemai 
questions about the bill. Is there any appropriation 
Indian Bureau for the payment of officers employed to trai 
the business that this officer did? 

Mr. HAYDEN. There was an appropriation available ai 
time of $50,000 for the suppression of the liquor traffic ; 
the Indians. A posse man named Juan Cruz, who was empl 
and paid out of that appropriation, was charged with 
by reason of the fact that he was compelled to kill a n 
enforcing the law. ‘The chief special officer of the Indian S 
ice, William E. Johnson, deemed it his duty to assist 
defense of this posse man, who he believed had acted la 
and properly on that occasion. Mr. Johnson therefore we 
to New Mexico to assist in his defense, and thought that h 
a perfect right to pay the expenses incident thereto out 
fund for the suppression of the liquor traffic among the Ind 
The Auditor for the Interior Department held that that 
priation was not available for the defense of the posse 
disallowed the account. The account was carefull) 
and approved by the Department of the Interior, and th 
retary of the Interior in the report on this bill ré 
that the amount be paid to Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. WALSH. I think the gentleman misunderstood 
question was, Is there no fund in the Department of t] 
or in the Bureau of Indian Affairs out of which an « 
that department detailed on the duty on which he was 
can be paid for the services he rendered? 

Mr. HAYDEN. There was no appropriation 
available for this purpose, and it was so held by the A 
for the Interior Department. 

Mr. WALSH. Did not the officials of the Bureau 
Affairs know that when they sent this man out there‘ 

Mr. HAYDEN. The officials of the Indian Bureau 
such expenses could be paid out of the appropriation 
suppression of the liquor traffic among the Indians, an 
proved Mr. Johnson’s accounts, but when the claim 
the auditor he said, “ No; that 


figures ** $1,853.95 


Does Member to 


} 


any desire ask ques 


f 
ot 





was not the purpose 
plated by Congress when the appropriation for the 
of the liquor traffic among the Indians was made.” 

Mr. WALSH. Why did this gentleman employ 12 01 
men in the defense of one Juan Cruz? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Johnson was at the head of 
enforcement division in the Indian Bureau. These } 
were acting under him and were paid by the day. Tl 
have been witnesses for the defense in the case agai 
Cruz, but he paid them for their time as posse men. 

Mr. WALSH. If they were under summons as witn 
did not lose their salary, did they, as United States em} 

Mr. HAYDEN. That is what Mr. Johnson tried to d tH 
thought they were under salary, but the auditor held th 
not be paid out of the appropriation that I have mentio! 

Mr. WALSH. What were they doing? 

Mr. HAYDEN. They were 
posse man, Juan Cruz, 

Mr. WALSH. In court? 

Mr. HAYDEN. In court and out of court. 

Mr. WALSH. What sort of defense were these poss 
ducting out of court? 

Mr. HAYDEN. It was necessary to gather testimony 
defense, 

Mr. WALSH. 
from $42 down to $2 


suppl 


/ 


in the defer 


assisting 


t 


Well, they have got a lot of men running her 
or $3. They were posse men. If they were 


summoned as witnesses in court, certainly the Department of 


If they were employees 0! 


Justice would pay the witness fees. 
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ee a — 


| i States under the jurisdiction of this special agent eresting to the members of the committee to kn hs 
! Bure of Indian Affairs, the mere fact that they ar is the same William FE. Johnson who is now in Lond 
i to court does not cut them off the salary roll, and if he auspices of the Anti-Saloon League 
re is no reason why an extra appropriation should be Mr. CARTER. Does this Mr, Johnson in Lone f 


o pay them compensation when summoned to testify name of Pussyfoot Johnson? 
1 they are getting paid for their services : i Mr. GARD. Yes. 
Mr. CARTER. It is the sanfe man‘ 
HAYDEN. There is no duplication of pay in this |} Mr. GARD. Yes. The name “ Pussyfoot Johnson” is ] 
tsoever better known in London than in New Mexico. I have made an 
WALSH. Well, do I understand that the Departmet vestigation to find out whether this man is entitled to tl 









=m th i i : 
» has not paid these witness fees? money he claims or whether he vas rendering service 
HAYDEN. The Department of Justice had nothing to d had been paid as a marshal or omething of that k 
eparing the defense of Juan Cruz. Of course, for the da whether this we i be double pay. Within the last lh 
man appeared as a witness in court he pr ly received | half I have called un the office of the Secretary of the In 
and have had a conversation with Mr. Vogelsang, I st A 
WALSH. Well, the pay is not confined sin ph to the ant Secretary of f} Interior, and he informs me that } 

s called to testify.. He waits around two or three days, | pensation should be paid to Mr. William E. Johnson, that 
ntil he is examined as a witness. I can not under- | geryice which he rendered was outside of the scope of h 
they had these 15 or 20 posse men, paying them these ploynfent, that it was necessary to he done and immedi 

gmounts here under the supervision of this special offi- done in the protection of his assistant, who was charged 

nnection with the defense of this posse man who was/ murder; that the work was done; that the money was eit! 


t} Irder ant r} we ‘ ‘ied ft ‘ound I . ; ' ' ’ , 1 
é with murdei and who went out and tried to round up paid out or obligated to be paid; that the claim has been 
dy for illegal sales of liquor. Why did he have to call 1] 


; : Os r : carefully audited; in fact, audited under three different as 
est of the posse men in that district down there? ant secretaries. Therefore I can advise the committee fro1 


7 JINN hi, iit 2) lorctan at Mfr 4 . ‘ : 

HAY] EN. rl ae ntleman will unde1 tand that Mr. own private and personal investigation, made as lately + 

, } ad author , Ac : » > ‘ he . lan 7‘ aATyV.< * . . . 
ad authority as chief special officer to deputize any hour and a half ago, that the bill is correct. 


pleased as a posse man. That is how the names of thes 
pear on the list as posse men. 

ARTER. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will yield to 
ment, I want to say that this man Johnson was at that 
ef enforcement officer over all the Indian territory. His 
ent from the State of the gentleman from Minnesota 


Mr. HAYDEN. I am very grateful to the gent! in 
Ohio [Mr. Garp] for the statement that he has just mad 
support of this bill. With his usual care he has investiga 
the merits of the pending claim and I am sure that the 
mittee will concur in the conclusion that he has reached. 

Reference has been made to the fact that Mr. Johuson 


} 
i 

















0 sout rn California < riz a on the southwest ar . rm . ' : : ! 
’ nthe - aa ind Arizona on the southwest = id | in England. The committee will be interested in the following 
d Oklahoms and 1t Was pnecessary I yurse, ior in 3** tint : ; P +} 1 
; paeen oe pee se a>. Senay 5e — newspaper account of his activities on that side of e Atial 
great many posse men covering all those territories. a a : , ; 
. } } it 7 . ¢ : . J ‘ _ EXCITEMENT IN BRITAIN OVER PERNICIOUS GOODNESS FROM A 
recall, Decause it iS some time since we reported this : eine : . 
oa that ¢ : cae nr 22. Down in Fleet Street, London, the greatest newspaper centé 
[ take it that these amounts here evidently were in- | worid, Mr. W. E. Johnson, of America, has recently ned 
getting up the evidence necessary for the defense of | of offices, full of books and literatu f varions Is 3 
hi ee “ih > ; asters , + he mics ne nro rand: erial W. EB. J 
low who had this difficulty over the enfercement of the , Posters and other typical American propaganda material V 
Ceci ee. , ¢ son is no other than our old friend Pussyfoot,”’ one-time chief 
iws—Juan Cruz, I believe his hame was- and it Was | oficer of the United States Indian Service for th sio1 
3 necessary to go about in communities somewhat an- juor affic among tl Indian 
Oo the enforcement of this law in a great many in- ° . - 7 " _ 
nd therefore very difficult to « testimony, d I Finally the Britis : br - ete 
Rated ‘ ! ee 1 ; toll ~~ Great Britain to {| on pussyfo for t AN 
nul Li OOK every Inman and ever! aoiar ih iS SeL nro rin t { } ff was tion headauarte! 
e to carry out that purpose. American mpaign o ; that Johnso! imself, was actu 
i < ‘ ae ie ‘ ; ; thanot doat ‘ tio of gitt r hehine 
ALSH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? the laud hough oe oe -veonage 
eer . Y , : Britis people and dragooning them into prohibition wi 
Lied TUES cs. 4s a matte! f fact. the whole care vas moonshine is I 
\LSH Does the gentleman think that it would take | prohil nh organization is putting up money ior a B 
agent of the bureau from 1911 to May 25, 1914, to |‘ : . ¥ ‘ . ‘ ‘ 
case and prepare the defense? how ‘ yspa a 
\RTER. Well, that might depend on the action of the | of su headlines rhe Trail of Pussyfoot, Pussyfoot: Pound 
. ry dam I} , Poril’’ oat : +hir : 
case might have been continued: and if it was not 3 mee, Pen aoe i ? “edit 4 4 ‘ ; - 4 = 
Q ; 7 : ab to uor trad ; being dite merican dverti 
trial and new things developed, perhaps they had. he Americans are called “blatant Yankee boomsters Cort 
k at the instance of the defense in the case. nce from America has heaped ridicu ind contempt upon th 
VALSH. Where was the trial held? zoodness of t! Americal nd the British people are being 
.D , : s ; SS ae 7 nan almost frantic way against invasion by this pernicious ¢ 
CARTER. I do not recall. I think my friend from 7 


Try] ne other ntlen lesires sl} uestion 
give you that information. Unless some 0 gentleman desires to ask a question, I 
HAYDEN, The trial was held in the State of New hat the bill be laid aside with a favorable recommendatior 


The CHAIRMAN. The fi! question is on tl 





' . ; p ea ce ar nan t 
ir. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? —— ment. P 
‘TER. Yes Che committee amendment was agreed to 


Does the gentleman from Arizona know whether, . Mr- HAYDEN. I move that the bill b 
Mr. Joh paid out the money now contained in the bill, and fvorable recommendation. 
effeet of the appropriation here would be a reim- + BC Eee ‘greed to. 
to Mr. Johnson? ORDER OF CALLING UP BILLS. 
HAYDEN. The fact of the matter is that Mr. Johnson Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, with regard to ‘ r 
e warrants listed in the report to various people for which these bills shall be taken up, I eall the attention of 
ses In connection with the defense of Juan Cruz. (oir io paragraph 4 of Rule XXIII, which provides that 
payments were disallowed by the Auditor for the ; Cuan picen of the Whole Meuse teaimess on their Som 
Department, and Mr. Johnson is out the amount du u n regular order, or in such order as the 
Salary and expenses which he paid to them. determine 


Il Hoy ich is that amount that is due to Mr. I submit that it is for the committe: deeide it 
} h 


is hese bills shall be taken up. 

HAYDEN. TI understand that about $600 is due to him The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has been of the opinion th: 
ersi he bills were to be taken up wa y in 

D. Mr. Chairman, this bill was up a month or six | the control of the committee. 


ico, and the committee gave it investication at that time Mr. EDMONDS. ‘Then I move at the 


7 } ne v1 } “dar in ; 
ial CA Penses, the order in | 


whic} 
vy iilf 


time additional investigation bas been made con- | their regular order on the calenda1 


: 


- the question in my mind was as to whether Mr. The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Pennsylvania moves 
Johnson, in presenting this bill as he has pre- | that the bills be taken up in the order in which they appear on 

ea if, was asking for financial relief which in effect would the calendar. 

double payment for his services, he at that time being an Mr. CRISP. Mr. Chairman, I have no objection at all to the 

ot proye of the United States engaged in the suppression of | motion of the gentleman, but I would like to have the Cha 

the alcoholic liquor traffic among the Indians. It is possibly '‘ look into the matter a little bit before he makes any deci 


LVIII 171 


he 








7470 





as to the method of calling up these bills. I think if the Chair 
will investigate he will find that when the House goes into the 
Committee of the Whole House to consider bills on the Private 
‘alendar they are called in the order in which they appear on the 
uendar, giving preference under the rule on certain Fridays 
io war claims and on other Fridays to bills reported from other 
ommittees of the House As I said, I have no objection what- 
ever to the gentleman’s motion, but in the interest of maintain- 
ig orderly procedure IT make this suggestion to the Chair. 





Mr. LONGWORTH Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. CRISP. Yes 
Mr. LONGWORTH. There is no question of war claims in 


These bills are almost all from the Committee 
from the Committee on Indian Affairs, 
ihe Committee on Claims The rule is very 

understand it, that the Committee of the 
in What order the bills shall be taken up. 


this connection 

Claims, and a 
mainly from 
ell settled, as I 


Vhole determine 


Tew 


‘ i 


Mr. CRISP. 1 should like to see that rule. That is the very 
roposition controversy. If the gentleman from Ohio will 
4k at the rule, | vill find that on two Fridays in each month 
referel | consideration shall be given to pension Claims, that 
of the two remaining Fridays preference shall be given 
laims, aud on the other Friday to claims. 
LONGWORTH I do not see how that affects the present 
tucatin The rule very well settled I read if, and here 
{ s. I will read one 

ymmittee to determine Ut) order of considering 
s mstrued to authorize a motion to establish 

1m n to take up a specified bill out of its order. 

i ventien from Pennsylvania [Mr. EpmMonps] moves in 
it it be the sense of the committee that bills shall he 
in their regular order on the calendar. 

(RISP. Under the precedent cited by the gentleman if 
though it is in order to move to adopt a different 
rocedure from what would be followed if no motion were made. 
VI I tending was that under the ordinary practice 
t} Ho goes into the Committee of the Whole House 
Private Calendar, the bills are called in the order in 
hich they appear on the calendar. It seems, under the citation 
centleman has made that the committee can do away with 
nd provide for different order of calling up the bills, 
CTHIAIRMAN fhe question is on the motion of the gen- 
from Penusylvania {Mr. EpmMonps] that the bills be 
dered in the order in which they appear on the calendar, 
motion was agreed to. 
CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the next b 
LEVELAND TRINIDAD PAVING CO 
ext business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
relief of the Cleveland Trinidad Paving Co 

the Clerk read the title of the bill 

\l GARD My (hairman, this bil wi laid asic One 

Mr. EDMONDS It was laid aside once before on account of 

ence of the gentleman who introduced it. Somebody in 
Hfouse asked for an explanation. 


Mr. MADDEN Who introduced the bill? 


Mr. EDMONDS. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Emerson], 

Mr. BEE. The gentleman from New York [Mr. MacGrecor] 

de the rep from the committee on the bill. 

Mr. GARD I ask that the bill be laid aside. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. The bill is a perfectly simple one. I do 

wl should be laid aside simply because the Member 

introduced it is not here, I can explain if 

Mr. MADDEN. Go ahead and explain it. 

M EDMONDS [ yield to the gentleman fr New York 

puflicient time to explain the bill. 
Mr. WALSH What becomes of the request of the gentleman 
m (Ohio? 


the bill be temporarily laid aside 
It is imma- 


that 


‘ sk a 


of the gentleman from Ohio. 


Mr GARD i 


because of the absence 
terial to me If gentlemen want to proceed with it I will with- 
draw my suggestion. 

CHAIRMAN Che gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
ro t that this bill be laid aside temporarily, Is there ob- 
; i jection 

JAMES A. SHOWEN. 
<i business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 


4 { relief of James A. Showen. 
read the bill, as follows: 


d, ete., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
I y rized and directed to pay to James A. Showen, of Speacer, 
3 ‘ ty, W. Va., out of any funds in the Treasury of the United 






therwise appropriated, the sum of $144, being six months’ 
provision of the act of May 13, 
Second Re 





1908, of Arthur 


@ratuity pay 
Unit ‘| States 


J. Showen, lats 





inder the 
ral 


giment 


of Company F 


f rpo 
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Infantry, who died in service on the 27th of July, 1908, from disease 
contracted in line of duty, leaving no widow, and without havi: 
designated a beneficiary under the said act. ° 
Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Chairman, this is simply a bill to pay 
to the parent of a man who was in the military service of th 
United States the amount of money that would come to him 
had he when he entered into the Army nominated this part; 
as beneficiary. The amount to be paid is $144, which is th 
amount that he would have gotten if he had made out the a; 
plication correctly when he entered the military service. 


Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer the follow 
amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, line 13, after the word “act” insert “the said James A 
Showen being the father of said Arthur J. Showen, late corpora! 


Company I’, Second Regiment United States Infantry " 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, the bill is for the relief of Jan 
A. Showen, and is founded on the statute of May 11, 1908, whic! 
provides for payment to some one designated by the soldier 
‘There was no designation by the soldier, and I think that 
asmuch there was no designation it should least app 
that it was one of interest to the soldier. The rep 
Says that he was contributing to the support of his father. Thy 
bill in no place contains the averment that James A. Shower 
was the father of Arthur J. Showen. IT think that should appe 

Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Chairman, © will that ar 
ment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 

the gentleman from Ohio 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to 
Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Chairman, I move that the bill bx 
aside with a favorable recommendation. 

The motion was agreed to. 


as 


at 


some 


accept 


by 





OSCAR SMITH 
‘The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H 
644) for the relief of Oscar Smith. 
The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 
_ Be it cnacted, ctc., That the Secretary of the Treasury kx 
is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any mor 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Oscar Smith th 


$108.04 for service performed by him in carrying the mail betw 
post office and railroad station at Pactola, S. Dak., mes: l 
No, 259020, from March 16, 1915, to September 29, 1915 


Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Chairman, this is a bill to rei 
Oscar Smith for carrying the mails between the railroad sta 
and a post office in South Dakota. It appears that w) 
bill was sent to the Post Oftice Department the auditor refus 
to pay this man because Oscar Smith was the father of the p: 
master, and it is against the law to employ a relative of the | 
master to handle the mail. As the service was performe 
committee does not see why we should not pay the amou 
was unfortunate that the postmaster did not seem to underst 
the regulations which forbade any relative being employ: 
doing the work. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, | 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, line 10, strike out the period, insert a semicolor 


the following: * That no claim for said sum or any other su 
on the Post Office Department by said Oscar Smith.” 


Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I offer that amendment b 
it appears in the report, page 2, that the department detail 
inspector for the purpose of advising the postmaster what cor 
to pursue in regard to the payment of the man who was carr) 
ing the mail and happened to be a relative of his. The repo! 
says the inspector said he was of the opinion that the matt 
could be arranged so that the claimant would receive compensa 
tion heretofore paid to the messenger, and he would attend to the 
matter. There being nothing further done by the Post Off 
Department, it seems to me that if this appropriation is author 
ized from the general source, the post-office appropriation should 
be protected. 

Mr. EDMONDS. The committee will accept the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Ohio. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Chairman, I move that the bill be lata 
aside with a favorable recommendation. 

The motion was agreed to. 

ELLEN AGNES MONOGUE, 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill | H 
909) for the relief of Ellen Agnes Monogue. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the sum of $2,500 is hereby appropriated, 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise a propriated, a 
paid to Ellen Agnes Monogue, widow of Joseph P. Monogue, a po . 
officer who lost his life at Newport, Vt., on September 6, 1917, while 


i i J i in removing 
rendering assistance to United States immigration officers er 
an insane alien from the United States, without fault or negligence of 


said Joseph DP. Monogue, 


offer the following amet 


R 
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Mr. EDMONDS. It is the same amount of money thut 


nod to be 2 local policeman and who was asked by the United | men have been killed in an effort to enforce the immigration laws? 











































































ee 


| 
iJYMONDS. Mr. Chairman, this bill is to pay to the | course, moonshiners come under the Department of Justice and 
of «a police officer in Newport, Vt., a sum of money to | the Treasury Department. I wondered whether the Labor De- 
‘ily reimburse her for the loss of her husband, who hap- | partment directed the gentleman's attention to other cases where 


immigration inspectors to assist them in deporting an Mr. SNELL. No; they did not. They said that that was a sum 
alien. He left no money except $500, which was pretty | that had been agreed upon, and that is all that I know about it. 
used up for his burial expenses. It seemed to the com- Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I know it is useless to oppos« 
‘that the beneficiary of an outsider who was called in to | bills of this sort, particularly after the precedent established 
t the United States authorities and who lost his life | the other day in the Omaha case. Nevertheless when the gen 
receive this reimbursement. There are a number of | tleman makes the motion to lay the bill aside with a favorable 
lents for this. Men have been killed in rendering assist- | recommendation, and also when he attenfpts to secure its pas 
1 the matter of illicit whisky investigations in Kentucky, | sage through the House, I intend to oppose it. I know how 
we have paid this sum of money several times to their | futile it is, in view of the sentiment expressed | 
ciaries since I have been on the committee. Nebraska case the other day, to attempt to defeat this measw 
WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I desire to be recognized in| ynless parliamentary obstructive tactics are resorted to 
on to the bill. I would like to ask the chairman of the | 7 go not care to do that. T trust that the bill will be defeated 
tee how the conunittee arrived at this amount? Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I desire to ask the chairman of 





ere on the 


the committee whether he has received any information trom 
the State Departnfent [ note that the report he has is fro 
the Labor Department. Has he any information from the State 


Depariment as to whether the United States, because it pa 


id under similar circumstances in other cases. 
ir. WALSH. It is interesting to know that here is a man 
rendering a service to the Government in assisting the 
sion of an insane alien. He was killed by the very 


! j ke j HH compensation to-the widow o American citizen whose deat 
Wn é were atte in tal } stody | : ‘ : aad ~ 
n they wer attempting to ike into cu tody. I IS was caused by a citizen of Canada. can be recompensed f the 
nd two children are to be given out of the bounty of a = senile 
a ae money mid OU 
‘ose $9 500 > ay" 9 ‘ ‘ ‘ ase where a a : i ; ; 
a 2000, The other vs Po had a case whel Mr. EDMONDS. I have made no inquiry of the State Dep: 
, doy ‘ nocent hvsts > it 1 oj oft ) ‘ : ; , 
1 adowh an in oceni bystandel in the city on _— ment Th inquiries vere mad through the Departs 
io Was rendering no service to the Government but who al s 
» ° . ° +4: ibol 
way of an automobile driven by one of the soldiers ; ; ; ‘ : 
* oe ar : sis gies by ae Mr. GARD Would it not be well to have that sort of an 
public upon official business, while the country was ; . 5 ue : ‘ : 
oe FE ons . — inquiry made Here is a proposition where an American citize 
g 191% That man in Omaha left a widow and nin ; a : "sated 
rn Hi wey Baten! id > 41 is killed by atu insane person who was a resident of Canada 
l i ise ie penehclaries were pa ul o1 the : | » i | j 
a l se ae ; Ler 1d ‘ Pale = oe + as I understand, Robert J. Priddey, who came to the United 
rf obgress So, t wou seem to me thi I 11s ‘ . : ‘ \ a 
a ae hile a | ntl a te States by train, and so far as I understand from the bill Pridde; 
widow and two chitaren would be entitied t “ . . — 
ad a : a ae as : Canadian subject. Now, if he be a Canadian subject, 
the $2,500 : S ; 
= would there not be some difference, at least in so far as the fi 
EDMONDS. I | yentlemun asking me a ques 


responsibility in payment of the United States was concerned 
Mr. EDMONDS. I am not an attorney and the gentlemat 
is. The gentleman knows full well, in the first place, the Gov 
ernment of Canada did not send this man across the border. He 
was deported under the laws of the United States, and if ther 


WALSH. Yes. 
DMONDS. I did not understand that 1 was [ 
he gentleman that if the amount is foo small I be 
to agree to an amendment 


CANDLER Mr. Chairman, I iggest to the gentle 


Omal I hild hi] is any claim against the Government of Canada the passage ot 
; MLA ase ere were hihe cnidren wilte 1h . say . . 
mye | { oF f ] | fe this bill does not remove if. 
ire only two at may account tor the difference ¢ ‘ . . . . " 
Ze = a ee : Mr. GARD. I understand that full wel Possibly the passage 
\\ ‘LS FT eaala like to os? the distinenished expe of this bill would be a precedent to 2 claim for some one to show 
: ; CX i | c_palres 1 Oe iano something had been paid, but what I am interested in is to know 
pountres oO ongress, who comes ‘om the mbiene . 2 4h: 
si ad he - a. - 2 . — ee whether or not the State Department has reported or if thi om 
Vii s eauie ne wou recommend 1 Vine . : . . 
] oan oats a widow = ’ mittee has endeavored to ascertain whether this man’s country, 
\NDLER i odin t t] 1 f tl C‘anada, will be liable for his act in killing an American citizen? 
SELLE ecoraing to i@ idea oO ! sentieman ¢ _ ‘ , ' ; 
r ae ere ° Mr. EDMONDS. No; we have not made any inquiry along 
moment ago, I presume it would be reduced that | at al The question never « 1e UD 
i simply referred to the fact that in the Oma! ’ Hal Une at Uli, _ am Pane ree) eee eS 
es i : a ae a ; a Mr. GARD. Does not the gentleman think that su 
nine and in this case there were two Fs oe 7 1o% 
ALSH {t does not make anv difference e nant quiry should be Thade;: 
e whetl  sieen ta an cake’ wantin n as Mr. EDMONDS. Ido not think, in connection with the 
» eases whether tnere 1S any auty res IZ upon tHe > ah? 21 . 1 , 
to make these payments. . ‘Th ‘s onthe lead ; ben 4: | ration of this bill, it should. I do not know wl 
a. nee cate come ae eae U Bap nome Mr. GARD. I certainly think it should. 
YT) . } val ‘oOoncurTr : 1 . tA es “ . . ss . J ‘ 
mple, paid out of the rea ury of th nited St: . Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Chairman. I move that the bill b 
» is any merit in any of them, I will say to the gen- | oa, with a favorable recommendation 
. ’ . SLue itl ay OLaiit econ Mic LIVI, 
in Pennsylvania [Mr. Epwronps], or ask him whether TT) nent enrs ken and the Ch; 
. he question zs aken. ane thie in 


think that there should be a distinction made in 


; : eemed to have it. 
re a man is killed who is called upon by the United 


Mr. BLANTON, Divi 


sion 
ale 4 swfnrm « i work or a , Sn Wa war ye : a _ . 
ils to perform som W rk or duty eee would wat [he committee divided: and there were—ayes 51, noes 3 
ard as great as that in the case of where a m: is So the motion to lay aside with a favorabl r mmendat 
is an innocent bystander. s acrecd 
DMONDS. Mr. Chairman, I grant that there is a di 7 —— 
EDITH CARO OS! I 


nd I think this beneficiary is entitled to as much as ee 

beneficiary. I am frank to say that we established a Mr. STEENERSON, Mr. Chairman, I call up the bill H. R 

dent in the House in connection with the other case, | ‘195. 
eft to the House and the House decided upon $5,000 The CHAIRMAN he Cler report the 


precedent in this case. In the case of moonshine ;entleman calls up. 
king in Kentucky we have paid the beneficiaries of rhe Clerk read as follows: 
iarshals killed $2,500. This is exactly a similar case A bill (HL. R. 7158) granting a franking g 


entleman cares to offer an amendment to make it 


e+ 





1 won] na 4 Be it cnacted, etc., That all mail matter sent by tl 
“ 7 mall not oppose if, ; . Carow Roosevelt, widow of the late Theodore Roosevelt, her 
\LSH. I do not imagine the gentleman would oppose | ten autograph signature, be conveyed free of postage durit 


ould any other member of the committee. 
BEE. Mr. Chairman, I would call the gentleman's Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer a pre 
nm to the fact that the bill was introduced by the gen- | which I would like to have considered. 
from New York [Mr. SNEtt], who asked that the sum Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I believe I 
-00 be appropriated. | floor. 
SNELL. Mr. Chairman, I would say that I fixed that! The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tex 
after consultation with the Labor Department. That} ential motion, which the Clerk will report. 


e€ amount that they reconfmended. They had made very Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I move tl 


investigation in the case all the way through. That | clause be stricken out of the bill. 
‘heir recommendation, and that was the reason I fixed that Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I make the poin 
_ t. i der that that is not privileged. 
‘Ir. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman state| The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not think that is a pr 
the Labor Department has any precedents for this? Of! ential motion. 


nf 
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Does the Chair hold 

not privileged? Why, it 
i Mr. Chairman. 
IAIRMAN. The 


has been so 


d for debat« 

Mr. BLANTON. Wi 
the second time? 

The CHAIRMAN, 

Mr. BLANTON, 
ment? 

Mr. GARD Has 

Che CHATRMAN 

: BLANTON, 


that to strike out matt Mr. MADDEN. Mr. 
held | 


; Spect 


| question of whether the privilege should apply to 


Chairman, if there ever was 
that ought to be done and done with grace, this is 
There never was a man in America’s life that did so muc! 
America as Roosevelt, and surely his widow is entitled 
and consideration. [Applause.] I do not think we o 


| to consider this question on the basis of cheeseparing. ‘J 


ought not to be any doubt about what Congress will do. 
widow of this great man ought to be given every privileg 
the franking rights carry. [Applause.] It ought not to 
the 
class mail or any other class of mail, but it should be gra 
to its full limit, and there ought not to be any delay 
doubt about it. [Applause.] 


Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, for the inforn 


“- | the House I desire to say that there is a slight inaccura: 


I e2 \ vyran at 
STEENERSON, Yes. 
JUUL. That is what I wi 

t, then, to Mrs. Roos« 
EENERSON. If the gentleman will excuse me, I 

te word or two. The author of the bill, 

but as this is Roosevelt week, in which 
tongue in the United States a1 honored 
I think it a very exceptional thing if bill 
ved unanimously. There is no argument 


with the p dents that 


velt. 


say just a 


not here, 
nh every 
this 


u simply in lin 
iblished heretofore. 
ER 


ause if 1s 


NER 
re Mr. B l. 
‘ANDLER. Is it not a fact that the fra 
I inted to Mrs. Cleveland, Mrs. Harri 
t vidows of our Presidents in 


ed to Mi 


Mr. Chairman, I we 


1 for the information of tl 


} all with unanimous acclaim would, I believe, say 


fr. Chairman—— 
IRMAN lDoes 
from 
IRSON, 


the genileman fr 
Texas? 


or a que 


n, was that 
have been granted? 
No: it was not. The object of my 
) first-class mail matter, for the reas¢ 
which Congress was 
parcels post was inaugurated on 
that it would be sufficient 
ricted to first-class mail matter. 
These other franking privilege: 
hat went through the United States n 
Apparently so; 
Why should not this be exactly the same? 
or the that the parcel post was 
that time. 
They could send through parcel post by 
It should be granted to Mrs. Roosevelt, 
as granted to the widows of other Presidents. 
STEENERSON. 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. MappEN]. 


mendment 
that 
nature 
rhe 


<PeCTDS 


passed 
1909 


yes 


reason not 
frank- 
the 
Same as lt V 


Mr. 


The e! 
we fen 


| the 
| precedent, long established, the privileze 
| States, 
; to her as the widow of our distinguished 


| tion, just exactly as all other franking pi 
; to the widows of our other Presidents 


| offered by the gentleman from 


ows of 


| this 
i; All over 


| millions of Americans 


Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes to | 


| statement of the gentleman from Georgia {[Mr. Bex] 


parcel post was inaugurated since 1909. There alw: 
some parcel post in the United States. It was limit 
pounds. The only thing we did in 1913 was to increase 
of the package and provide for a heavier weight. And ] 
we ought to pass this bill in the form it has always be 
in heretofore. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Cl 
to be opposed to the bill. I ask for a little timx 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr, CANpb Ler}. 
Mr. CANDLER. Mr. Chairman, in view of the 
provided for in 
granted to the widows of Presidents of tl 
this same privilege proposed to be granted 
Roosevelt ought to be enthusiastically and unanimously ac 
ex-President wh 
granted without 


vs ha 


airman, I am tl 


© OnIV One 


has been 


It should he 


' 


recently departed this life. 
yileges were 
Therefore I am opposed to the amendment suggest 
Georgia, my good frien 
sELL. ‘This privilege, unlimited, was granted by Cong: 
Mrs. Cleveland, Mrs. Harrison, Mrs. McKinley, and othe: 
Presidents. To deny it to Mrs, Roosevelt wo 
resented by millions of American citizens. I met Mrs. R 
velt while she was in the White House and feel proud t 
had the opportunity to do so. She is a lovely woman an 
greatly admired as the “ Ifirst lady of the land” during | 
dent Roosevelt’s administration. She gave her four | 
help fight the battles of our country. She richly desery 
Government has « may do for her. [Appl: 
this Republic there is or soon will be a campaig 
secure a voluntary fund to erect a memorial to that 
and distinguished American ex-President, Col. Theodore R 
velt. [Applause.] He had a -warm place in the h 
men, women, boys, and girls. The 
will be promptly given and the memorial will be erect: 
the people all over the land, in my State and in tl 
of every Member on this floor, will contribute to this 
thus honor him, certainly this House will promptly 
bill giving this small privilege to his widow, Mrs. 1 
If left to the people, yes, if left to the old boys in “ 
the old boys in “ gray” or the younger generation in 
“ Po 
bill.” [Applause.] In my judgment this House ought to 
it by unanimous consent and without the semblance of op) 
tion of any kind from any souree. To do so will be in 
plete accord with every precedent, and I am sure will 1 
the full approval of the great and patriotic American 
[Applause and cries of “ Vote!’’] 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 
The committee informally rose, and Mr. LoNGwortt! 


he or 


ub 


oOosS 


f 
{ 
I 
> 
t 
I 


‘61-1 


| taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message trv! 


th | Senate, by Mr. Dudley, its enrolling clerk, announced th 


approved | 
January | 


Senate had agreed to the amendment of the House of Ke 
sentatives to the bill (S. 2250) providing for the exchan: 
certain legation buildings and grounds owned by the Go 
ment of the United States in Bangkok, Siam. 

EDITH CAROW ROOSEVELT. 

The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield two min 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Ber}. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas is recos 
for two minutes. : 

Mr. BEE. Mr. Chairman, I am not going to detain the co 
mittee except to say that I am opposed to the amendment offere’ 
by my friend from Georgia [Mr. Bet}. Col. Roosevelt organize 
the regiment of Rough Riders at San Antonio, my home. W 
may not have agreed with him politically in Texas, but we 
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m in high admiration. I think that to put any limita- | which to pay for her own postage stamps. IT say unk 

this legislation and say to this splendid woman, “ The | do this for every brave soldis mother and for every br 
d States will limit your use of the franking privilege | dier’s widow, you ought not t k out one leading woman 

and you shall not use it for that,” would simply amount | United States, however much beloved, and do it. 1 . 
nsult to her, and would justify her in refusing to avail | it, if I stand alone in this House. Cries of “ Vote! 

of it. [Applause.}] |} Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman-—— 

HUDSPETH. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? | Mr. CRISP. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman vield to me? 
BEER. Yes. | Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I want to say to the 
HUDSPETH. Would not every Democrat in Texas be} tleman from Texas that the legislative branch of this G 
vor of this? ment 


BEE. Yes. [Applause.] The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Ohio has the fl 
STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to Mr. GARD. Does the gentleman desire to ask a quest 














tleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON]. Mr. STEENERSON. T tl ht the Chair recognized 
CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas is recognized | he did not, then the gentleman from Ohio has the 01 
minutes. Mr. GARD. Gentlemen of the committee, the United § 
BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, there is not a man in this f America, Theodore Roosevelt’s own United Stat > Ameri 
on either side of the aisle who loved Theodore Roosevelt | is to-day honoring itself by voluntary contributions to make 
an I did, and there is not a man on either side of the | national monument to his memory. ‘This is unnecessar\ i 
10 more highly reveres his memory than I do. There | way, because the great monument to Theodore Roosev 

me when this Congress and the membership of it had | neither of bronze nor : but the enduring estimate 

to do justice to Theodore Roosevelt. What was your | men and women and children of the United States of Ame! : 

at that time, I will ask some of my Democratic col- | [Applause.] While he was always a partisan in politi d 


I am one of the few Democrats in this House who, | therefore stoutly met with divergent opinions - amor 
the great Theodore Roosevelt, who had been the Com-| there never has been any divergent opinion as to the Ame 
Chief of the American Army and Navy of the United | ism of Theodore Roosevelt. [Applause.] So his countr 
sked permission to fight for his country in our hour of | honor him, and new the Congress of the United States, or 
v, I am one of the few Democrats who then stood upon | branch of it, by a resolution seeks to provide a simple hor ) 
yr and said, “If Theodore Roosevelt. wants to go to} his widow. One of the things which really endeared Theodo 
let him go,” and I voted to send him to France. [Ap- | Roosevelt to the American people, the one thing which ehai 
.| And I want to say here that I believe it was a littl him to their hearts, is the fact of his great love and affection 
ict of jealousy on the part of the War Department that | for his wife and for his children, four of whom went into the 





him from going. I am that kind of a Democrat. [Ap- | service of the United States, and one of whom died the death of 
| But I do not want to see this paternalism carried any | a hero on the fields of France. This small tribute to this great, 
er. whole-hearted, home-loving family man, Theodore Roosevelt 
STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? | as little as we can do. It is trne that Mrs, Roosevelt does no 
BLANTON. I was one of the few who—— need the money. She does not need the pitiful franking privilege, 
STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? | but we are following legislative precedent, and it is a small and 
BLANTON. No: I regret that I can not yield. The gen- | deserved recognition to the beloved wife of this beloved Ameri- 
from Minnesota has an hour. I have but five minutes. | can. [Applause.] 
itleman can use his own time. Mr. STEENERSON. The gentleman from Texas says t 
nt to say that I am one of the few men loving Theodore | Congress was blameworthy for not giving g ex-President Roose- 
lt and his memory who voted against giving his widow | velt a chance to go to France, and I say that that point is not well 


not because of any partisan spirit, because I had none, | taken because Congress did pass the act authorizing Mr. Rox 
use I would have voted just the same way if, unfor- | velt to go abroad to fight the battles of the country in Fran 

ly, it were Mrs. Wilson who was involved. I would have | Mr. BLANTON. I was talking about the Democrats I 
gainst a similar proposition to give any widow of a | voted against it. 

nt, Democrat or Republican, a special gratuity unless} Mr. CANDLER. I voted for it. 

. ded it and was in dire necessity. Mr. STEENERSON. The blame does not rest with tl evis- 

nt to say that the time has come in the history of this | lative branch but with the executive branch, if there is 
when we should pay attention to such splendid speeches | blame anywhere. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes to the gen- 
one Which was made upon the floor of this House this | tleman from Georgia [Mr. Crisp}. 


; ¢ by the distinguished ex-general of the United States| Mr. CRISP. Mr. Chairman, it will always be one of my 
F om Ohio, Gen. SHERWOOD. We hon ild quit making | orets that I had never the privilege of meeting the late Pre sidet 
fa special prominent few and let the mi: iny other deserv- | Theodore Roosevelt. While we differed politically, I al ys 
ithout a thought. admired him very much as an American citizen and as a great 


the brave young men from my district went over to | man. He was intensely devoted to our country and ready at all 
entering the service from Ballinger, Tex., as a private, | times to make any sacrifice for it. He plead for the privilege of 
se of special merit, bravery, and efficiency, returned | fighting in France for the Jand he loved, but was not permitted 
ve land, though maimed and crippled, as Maj. Ewing | to do so, though I voted to permit him to go. The citizens i: y 
0 in France offered the sacrifice of everything he had | State to-day, and they are nearly all Democrats, are contributing 
earth, including his life. He came back here maimed | to raise a fund to honor this great patriot. The most prominent 
led, a major in the service, if you please, he having | men in the various communities of my district are in charg 
Way up from the rank of a private. He lay at the | the plans to raise mon y to erect.a memorial to the late P 
i at Walter Reed Hospital for three long months, | dent Roosevelt. Our people are happy in having the privilege 
was sent home to die, and not even a monument has | contribute to this noble cause. It is customary for this honor to 
d@ upon his grave. What has been done for his | be conferred upon the widow of the President of the Unit 
Not one single thing. And thousands of our brave | States. and as a Georgian, as Democrat, it will afford me 
e still in unmarked graves in France, and 75,000 sad, | great pleasure to vote for the resolution to give Mrs, Roos 








iothers and fathers are still yearning for the return | {his franking ivilege without any limitation, and in so doing 
on’s remains to his native land. I want to say that I | [ know I voice the sentiment of my district. Appla 
vor of meting out equal justice to everybody in this} ‘The Clerk read the bill as follows: 
[ want to say it is not merely a little franking privi-| 4 pi (u. R. 7138) granting a franking priviles 
though it has been the precedent heretofore, it is a Roosevelt. 
precedent, and a bad precedent ; and if it is in the face | Be it enacted, ctc., That all mail matter sent |! th t I 1 
the teeth of our Constitution, if it is against the funda- | Carow Roosevelt, widow of the late Theodore Roosevelt, under he 


autograph signature, be conveyed free of postage during her 1 ira ‘ 
Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following preferen- 
tial amendment 

The Clerk read as follows: 


rinciples for which that flag stands, it is time that 
' a precedent should be departed from and the practice 
pped. You gentlemen know you have not the right to do this, 
ever much it has been done in the past. You gentlemen 





you ought to stop and think and ponder on this subject. Page 1, strike out the enacting clause | 
1 gentlemen know that you ought to stop this favoritism to- Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I am ready to go as far 
tf anv man in this House to do honor to our great ex-Presicent 


a few of a favored class. This great man’s beloved ; : 

w is well fixed financially. She has a splendid home, with | Theodore Roosevelt. I am willing, when it comes to giving 
retinue of servants, She did not need this $5,000 a year of | proper credit to this great American citizen, to go down into my 
‘le people’s money. She probably did not want it. She does | own pocket as far as any man of my means will go and take n 
hot need this franking privilege. She has plenty of money with ' own money that belongs to me, to dispose of as I have a right, 
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to control absolutely—I am willing to go as far as any of you 
of similar financial means in building a proper memorial to this 
vreat man’s memory, but when it comes to taking something out 
of the Treasury of the United States, whether it is a gift of 
$5,000 per annum or a special franking privilege, I am opposed 
to it, when in doing so we are singling out one prominent citizen 
o make public gifts to and forgetting many others who have 
iven their all for their country. 

As I say, there will be no man in this Housé 
ial ability 
is own pocket the Roosevelt memorial fund. But that 

ihe question. I am afraid that there are some gentlemen 

this Hall who are a little careful of their own funds 

are less careful when they are voting public funds out 

the Treasury, with respect to bills that we are continually 

: he floor of the House with 35 or 40 Members 

y are voted on the committee and when 

alled for in the House That the point I 

l say that Mrs. Roosevelt did not need the 

probably did not want it 
privilege 1 dare 
instead of picking 

creat individuals 

the Public 


of equal finan- 


to is 
nere in 
ho 
ng here on tl 
in 
is 


She does 


of Ni 
£ rreasury to 
» honor first to the men who h: back from ] 
sked ervthing over there, who risked their 
, who gave everything on God's earth to the cause of 
We have h We have 
la bill presented to this House for consideration 
» justice to the men khaki who have and 
* that flag, and I say we ought to consider the 
WALSH Mr. Chairman, I 1 in 
| ntleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON | 
ion to admire the sturdy character olf 
mm Texas his career in Ho 
t afraid to stand up for his convictions. 
’ extending this ng privilege to 
ner Pre 


} ; 


then, 
‘ran 
ives 


pecial gi ol 
ive Colle 
on 
line f 


Intry. 
even | 


ot done anything for them 


in fought and bled 
4n firs 


Mr 


ndment 


ise Opposition i 


ot 


thi 


during is isé 
Irankl 
sident is ne 


~ 


returner 
uunds, were ; 
i States extending 


Amer! 


HUDSPE1 
WALSH 


HUDSP! 


: g 
) calm refi 
: agree that 
would 
cularly 


readth of thi 


we 
rti 


urtesy, pa 
ngth and b 


unanimous vote 

e glad in their name 

, and pay this humbl 
to the memory of our former President, that 

int, courageous, and t » American citizen. [Applause. ] 

STEENERSON I ask for a vote 

HI } ’ 


MPHREYS sil ‘h rindn, ay the amendmet! 


by a 
we al 
velt 


OS¢ 


OCTOBER 24. 


The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will again 
port the amendment offered by the gentleman from Texas 

There was no objection; and the Clerk again reported the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from ‘Texas [Mr. BLANn LON | 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 


last word. I think the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Branton 


| has forgotten to some extent his own duties and the duties o 


us. 
with myself who will give more than I will out of | 


i was read ft 


this House when he offers the amendment which is now before 
Ever since this Congress was created it has exercised th 
power, and often found it proper to reward great men of | 
Nation and commemorate their memory in the manner which 
now being done. If this were not the duty of Congress, if it \ 
not one of its privileges, we would not have recently ere 
that great memorial which has been constructed to the memo 
of Abraham Lincoln. We do this not with our money but 
the money of the people of the United States, and for and 
their behalf. So now, when this Nation will soon be paying 
tribute to the memory of this great American, we here in (¢ 
g on behalf the Nation should express the sentim« 
Which show how highly his memory is regarded by our peo) 
This is but a little thing, and yet 1t goes far to show the \ 
that Congress and the people of this country have not forg 
this great man—author, scientist, soldier, statesman, and, aboy 
all, an Americar Whatever may have been his faults, and 
all great men, he had them, no man of this age has 
distinguished, and few, if any, have left such an impress 
conditions. He numbered among his friends the 
nen of his day, and at the same time no man ever had a1 
following among the masses of the people. To his other qua 
he united that of a leader, whose voice and pen commar 
hosts of devoted adherents. His restless and determined en 
kindled a fire in his which all soon consumer 
strength, and the great man is gone. We know not who car 
but we should at least make some public ackno 
ment on behalf of the Nation. The bill as it stands is th 
least that we ought to do, and the Nation will approve i 
Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a vote. 
The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on the amendmen 
by the gentleman from Texas. 
The 


ress of 


} ' 
Dee! 


social 


soul too 


his place, 


TI 
i 


division (der 


108. 


taken: and on a 
Mr. FERRIS) ayes 1, 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
aside with a favorable recommendation. 

The motion was agreed to 

Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Chairman, I | 
do now rise and report the bills with the amendmenis 
House, with the recommendation that the a 
agreed to and that the bills amended and unamended do ] 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the 


question was 


there were noes 


thi } 


move 


mendmet! 


committee rose; and the Speaker 
resumed the chair, Mr. Reavis, Chairman of the Commit 
the Whole House, reported that that committee had had 
bills on the Private Calendar, and had ad 
him to report back to the House the bills H. R. 683 
with amendments, and the bills H. R. 909 and 7155, 
amendments, with the recommendation that the amendme! 
agreed to and that the bills amended and unamended do pas 
Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill H. R. 685 
the relief of William E. Johnson, with an amendment, and! 
the previous question on the bill and amendment to final | 
The previous question was ordered. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the 
The Clerk reported the title of the bill. 
The SPEAKER. The on 


» amendment 


consideration 
O45 


wit] 


bi 


question is agree} 
he amendment was agreed to 
he SPEAKER. The question 
third reading of the bill. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed and 
he third time, and passed. 
On motion of Mr. Hayven, a motion to reconsider 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 
Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con 
ce up out of order the bill H. R. 7138, granting the frat 
rivilege to Edith Carow Roosevelt. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman 
unanimous consent to take up out of 
Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 
Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
on the bill to final passage. 
The previous question was ordered. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 
The Clerk reported the title of the bill. 


re 


Pennsylvania 


R 


from 
order the bill H 
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The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and CONTESTED-ELECTION CASE OF CARNEY AGAINST BERGER 


rd reading of the bill. | Mr. DALLINGER, by direction of the Committee on Election 


rie bill was orde red to be engrossed and read a third time, | No. 1, submitted a privileged report in the contested-election 
read the third time. ; ‘ —? cuse of Joseph P. Carney v, Victor L. Berger from the fifth con 
SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the bill. | pressional district of the State of Wisconsin, which was referred 
jestion was taken, and Mr. Branton demanded a division. | 44 the House Calendar and ordered to be printed 
| House proceeded to divide. 
\I l LANTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of on ler that 
no quorum present Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Speaker, I move that the H 
rhe SPEAKER, The gentleman from Texas makes the point | adjourn 
e r that there is no quorum present. The Chair will count The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 24 
\ BLANTON (interrupting the count). Mr. Speaker, : minutes p. m.) the House adjourned unt Saturd: Oet 
est of our leader, I withdraw the point =, 1919, at 12 o'clock noot 
SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas withdraws the —_—__—— 
f order that there is no quorum present. The questior EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATION hh 
passage of the bill Under clause 2 of Rule XXTV, executive communicat 
iestion was taken, and the bill was passed ken from the Speaker's table and referred as folloy 


191%. CONGRESSIONAL 








ADJOURN Mi 


DMONDS Mr. 8} ker, I ask consideration « e ty 1. A letter from the Secretar of War, transmitting 
) ry examination of Bayou dy xar, kia (HH. Doe, No. 271 aa 
SPEAKER. The Cler! ill report the bill by title he Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed 


read as follows: . A letter from the Secreta ( the Navy, transmitting 


A 


hk. 946) for the é Tame 4 ShOoWwen entative draft of a bill to promofe the eff 


DMONDS. Mr. Speaker, I move the pr tion | States Navy (H. Doc. No. 272) he Committee on 


and amendment to final passage \ffairs and ordered to be printed 
vious question was ordered A letter from the Secreta of the Ni ! t 
iment was agreed to. mate of appropriation required f the dr Marg 
las amended was ordered to be engros lL and id Island Swamp (H. Doc. No. 273) ) e Com! Na 
was read the third time, and passed Var nd ordered to be printe 


DMONDS. Mr. Speaker. I ask consideration of 1 1. A letter from the Secretary of t! Savy. , 





read as follows Affair n ord qd >be nr ‘ 
IR $4) +} ‘ . nition 
1dment was agreed to. ePOR OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BLLI I) 
S amends l was ordered ie ers 4 l RESOLI TIONS 
e, was read the third time, ad passed (nde uu ‘a Ru AITT, | 
MONDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask the immediat ris a reported from com COS, ¢ . 4 { ( 
bill H. R. 909 ferred to the several cal re 
EAKER The ¢ ! C} { Mr. CAMPBELL of I { ( tee ¢ R 
k read as follows hit » referre { res ) (LL. R SDS 
Rr. 909 Ag M diate FH t i 
ordered t ne sed al cl th OTT NOI t} « n ' } 
bird time I (No. 409) l h res) ‘ 
AKER Che que ‘ ee he piss ( | he Ho Calenda 
on , S t mm ke on I (LQOOU TT) froyr t ‘ é Ll) 
i to ] , ‘ t I H. Rk O37 
iS =10 ( Vi ] ‘ ’ t Ar ‘ } ‘ p 
> { +r [>j , ‘ } 
E s pa | “() (i 
" : 
; Mr. Ep) ‘ ) econs ‘ ) D al i 
eral bills \ passed was laid o b i”) r ' ( f 
5 NTON Mi Sp ‘ i} é he po ot VW H ( ‘ 1 
presel Nir NOLAN j I the Cx ! ( j’ 
i I ad ‘ ‘ 
NSON of W a \ erred the bill (H. R. 902 
F , 7 s } conve! ' ‘ ‘ 
ON I | r I fl ‘ 
SOON \\ | eto! [ ~ I Aree ' R ; Ang On) ‘ 
title f the | H. R. G289. acted 1 far eporter same : 
ro | Hou changed so as f (No. 41 i ' 
xt } I 1 th ( t ( e ff ‘ e | 
} < 1 MORIN, { ( nr on \I y 
AKER | o Was : ewad ¢ ' 3. 9494 ere 
I ] ‘ +} bill refer te h ov tt Lig OUSE Reser B | 
I ( \ om sdiction he I f ( ' 
sdictio of tt VN Dey 1 
i \ 8 I = : t r ] r r 7 + 112 
Pos () i land re | erred HI ( 
DALLINGER, fre the Col ‘ Ble 
KEI \ } vac refer i ti ntected-< 
| ~ Lect I wor \ 
RISP. Mr. Spe r, I ask unanimous conset : report was referred to the House ¢ 
narks made on the bill just passed, granti: He also, fre the s ft ¢ 
Spl ege to Mrs. Roosevelt Vict L. Berger, submitted report (No. 414 
SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen ferred to 1 H 4 
rom Georgia? [After a pause.] he Chair hears 1 _ 
miN OF I ‘ Speaker, I make a sin r req | CH ( OF RI 7 
4 , , . ; . . 
MAKE jectior rAfter 1 i y 
, ' { l i 2 ¢ R XXII t 
I 1 ( side! t { g 
‘ > ‘ i ~ ‘ y + la ? iW . 
, i ER By ferred as follow 
) LLIN ‘ER, by direction of the special committe: - | A bill (H. R. 9903) granting : g ‘ 
haer the authority of House resolution 6, concerning | W. Bryant; Committee on Invalid P 
= Victor L. Berger, Representative elect from the | ferred to the Committee on Pensi 


Wisconsin, to be sworn in as a Member of the Sixty- | A bill (H. R. 5886) granting an il 
ingress, submitted a privileged report, which was re- | W. Cline; Committee on Pensions d 
vf ' 
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House Calendar and ordered to be printed ! the Committee on Invalid 








\lso, a bill CH. R. 10178) granting a pension to Ralph Erwin; 


inittee on Pensions, 
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-UBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS | By Mr. WILSON of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 10179) for the re. 
shale : pie lief of Jolm M. Green; to the Committee on Military Affairs 
Waier Clause S Of Hale ASD), RANG, FOCOMOSS, AN SMOTAIS 4 Wy Bik SEANONE.” ‘Menclation <0. UN Ghe She ealier os 
a Imrodueed And Serewely TEereOd BS Leyes tho | Angie Medbury, widow of David W. Medbury, late an ey. 
By Mr. CRISP: A bill (H. BR. 10159) to deport from the ployee of the House of Representatives ; to the Committ: in 
ited § ertain aliens who withdrew their declaration of Aecounts 
tentiol become citizens to evade military service, and to | ; ie s ~e 
l ation to the United States until January 1, alcatel _ —_ 
ye he Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. PETITIONS, ETC, 
By Mr. NOLAN: A bill (H. R. 10156) to provide for the estab- Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers we 
shmer yperation, and maintenance of foreign-trade zones in | on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 
if entry of the United States, to expedite and encourage | By Mr. ASHBROOK: Petition of the City Council oj 
e, and for other purpos to the Committee on | Jand, Ohio, and of the Harry Higgins Post of the Am 
M S | Legion, favoring an embargo on sugar and the continua 
LB \] MASON: Resolution (H. Res. 359) expressing the | food administration centrol for 1920: to the Committee 
hy of the House of Representatives Korean peo- | Judiciary, 
e Committee on Foreign Affairs. By Mr. DARROW: Petition of the committee on Cul 
By Mr. WILLIAMS: Resolution (H. Res 0) r appoint- | and banking of the Philadelphia Board of Trade for the 
nt of special committee to consider and re] on the vari tion of the Oflice of the Comptroller of the Currency, 
ills pending in the House providing fo enehits to e@X- | the Committee on Banking and Curreney. 
ce men of the late World War; to the Commiitee on Rules By Mr. FOCHT: Papers to accompany H. R. 8594 
By Mr. MONTAGUE: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 240) to} a pensik o Mrs. Susan Hixson; to the Committee on 
de for the return of the de: bodies of soldiers of the | Pensio 
koxpeditionary Fo sb dj ; to the Com | Also, papers to accompany H. R. 10118, granting an 
Military Affairs | of pension to George B. Yocum; to the Committee on |] 
pees | Peusior 
PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS \lso, papers to accompany H, R. 9548, granting a pen 
|} Jemima Trueax; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 
ise 1 of Rule XXII, private s ms } By Mr. LINTHICUM: Petition of W. M. MeCormi 
oduced and severally referred us fi Baltimore, Md., relative to the strike in the lower N 
Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (CH. R. 10157) 2 i Harbor; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
se of pension to Michael Young; to the Con Ce « In By Mr. MEAD: Petition of Foster-Milburn Co., of B 
ti sLOnS. | N. Y., protesting against the passage of Senate bill 29 
I ir. BLAND of Indiana: A bill (H. BR, 10158) * 2] the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
Add inman; to the Comniittee on Pensions By Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin: Petition of Wisco 
i COOPER; A bill (CH. R. 10159) gr: Ns pensio ) Leag in regard to increasing facilities for news servi 
t ki. Ritter; to the Committee on Invalid P ms } the Pacific Ocean between the United States and the | 
By Mr. CROWTHER: A bill (H. R. 10169) granting : -1 to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
pension to John W. L: to the Con e on In- | By Mr. TIMBERLAKE: Petition of the Denver ¢ 
d Pensions | Commercial Association, favoring vocational training 
By Mr. DICKINSON of Misso \ bill (71. J | abled soldiers, sailors, and marines; to the Committ 
¢ an increase of pension to James M. Turley ; € | cation 
n Invalid Pensions By Mr. YATES: Petition of Glaser, Crandell C 
By Mr. ELLIOTT: A bill (CH. R. 10162) grar _ | brans Dickinson Co., Chicago, Ill, protesting a 
f pension to Benjamin T. Pool; to the Committee | id |} closed shop; to the Committee on Labor, 
Also, petition of Smurr & Kamen Co., Chicago, Iil., } 
B Ir. EVANS Nebras \ bill (H. I. 10163) granting | against the closed shop; to the Committee on Labor. 
increa of pension to August ¢ r; to the Committee on \lso, petition of C. F. Baum & Co., Chicago, IIL, pr p 
1 Pensions. lag ugitation indorsed by organized labor concerning ht of 
] Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: <A (H. R. 10164) | employer to contract with employees ; to the Committe on I 
an increase of pension to George Ki ; to the Com \lso, petition of the Sipp Machine Co., Paterson, N 
Invalid Pension ting against additional power being given to the Fed 
By r. KEARNS: A bill (H. R. 10165) granting a pension t Commission; to the Committee on th Judiciary “< 
Vi m J. Shannon; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. \lso, petition of Rockford Manufacturers’ and Shi} 
By Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island: A bill (H. R. 10166) tion, Rockford, TIL, urging the passage of House 
l ¢ an increase of pension to Bonus W. Fontain; to the | 012. id 7010: to the Committee on Patents. a 
ittee on Invalid Pensions. | Also, petition of John srennan & Co., Detroit, Mic! 
Mr. McFADDEN: A bill (H. R. 10167) granting an in- | ing against granting more authority to the Federal ‘J 
if pension to Morton Brandemere; to the Committee on |] mission; to the Committee on the Judiciary ' 
ilid Pensions. | Vino petition of Wire W heel Corporation ot Ameri / ‘ 
By Mr. HILL: A bill (H. R. 10168) granting increase of | Ill., urging the passage of House bills 5011, 5012, and 10 
nsion to Louis K. Lewis: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, | the ¢ mittee on Patents, i —— oe . 
By Mr. MEAD: A bill (HL. BR. 10169) granti pension to Also, petition of Woman’s City Club, of Chicago, i 
“lward G. Ast: to the Committee on Pensions | the passage of House bill 2492 and Senate bill L734, re 
By Mr. NEWTON of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 10170) ng | the rank of United Stat Army nurses; to the Com! 
reas nension to Helen Fitton: to the Com on | Military Affa 
is , ) " Also, petition of Progressive Lodge No. 440, Int 
By Mr. RICKETTS: A bil HI. R. 10171) | Association of Machinists, Rockford, Ll. against e1 
of pepsi » Sincla RB ‘ to the Committee on | law to punish strikers by fine and imprisonment; to U 
Pensions | mittee on the Judiciary. 
! M rAYLOR f Tenn { A bill (H. R. 10172) gra g | Also, petition of Mentana State Press Association, ‘ 
Dsic o Jos HH. Sampson: to the Commit m Pensior alls, Mont., indorsing the present second-class posta st = 
\ b Hi. R. 10173) granting a pe n to Mike Cat- | opposed to its repeal; to the Committee on the Post Of 
to Committee on Pe ions | Post Roads. cr 
Mi 'EMPLE: A bill (H. R. 10174) nting increase 9 Also, petition of Illinois Agricultural aSSOCIATION, 
William Dewalt; to the Committee « Invalid | favoring the Capper Hersman bills, providing amendm¢ 
. < i Clayton antitrust act giving farmers’ organizations the 
Fy Mi VESTAL: A bill CH. R. 19175) grantir n increase | to bargain ee without fear of prosecution ; to the ‘ 
pensic to Letit Clifford; to t! (‘ommittee on Invalid | mittee on the Judiciary, 
( ‘A. ford; t | | Also, petition of Bayonne Steel Casting Co., Bayonne, oe 
Also, a bill (H. R. 10176) granting an increase of pension to protesting against additional power being given = Se Bed 
Welch: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. Trade Commission ; to the Committee on the SaaS of V 
| (H. R. 10177) granting a pension to Catherine Also, petition of United Brotherhood of ——— protest 
Daniel: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. Employees and Railway Shop Laborers, Detroit, Mich., ‘om 


and Foreign Commerce, 











